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PREFACE. 


UPON  completing  the  first  two  volumes  of  "  THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA" — namely,  one 
of  GEOGRAPHY,  and  one  of  NATURAL  HISTORY — the  Conductor  is  called  upon  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  general  nature  of  the  work,  and  its  progress  to  the  present  time. 

"  The  English  Cyclopaedia,"  as  announced  from  the  first,  is  based  upon  "  The  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge."  The  copyright  of  that 
great  work  being  the  property  of  the  Conductor,  he  alone  had  the  power  of  remodelling  it 
throughout,  so  as  to  adapt  the  original  materials  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge.  To 
accomplish  this  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  it  was  determined  to  publish  "  The  English 
Cyclopaedia "  in  FOUR  DIVISIONS,  each  having  its  own  alphabetical  arrangement ;  these 
Divisions  being — I.  GEOGRAPHY  ;  II.  NATURAL  HISTORY  ;  III.  SCIENCES  AND  ARTS  ;  IV. 
HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MORAL  SCIENCES,  LITERATURE. 

During  the  progress  of  the  publication,  the  Conductor  has  become  more  and  more 
satisfied  that  the  plan  of  issuing  "  The  English  Cyclopaedia  "  in  Four  Divisions  is  a  judicious 
arrangement.  It  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  completing,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
large  departments  of  knowledge  with  the  most  recent  information.  Finishing  the  great 
branches  of  Geography  and  Natural  History  in  two  years  and  a  half,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  each  Series  will  not  present  different  aspects ;  the  one  somewhat  antiquated,  the 
other  perfectly  fresh.  The  editorial  labour,  too,  being  more  condensed,  the  relations  and 
proportions  of  each  article  and  subject  can  be  better  preserved.  The  Conductor  has  no  reason 
to  regret  that  it  was  resolved  to  produce  a  NEW  Cyclopa>dia  in  a  NEW  form.  The  old  materials 
were  of  the  highest  value  ;  but  the  edifice  required  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  amount  of  literary  labour  which  this  remodelling  has  involved,  will  at  once  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  will  compare  the  articles  of  the  present  work  with  those  of  the  original. 
That  labour  has  not  been  confined  to  revision  and  correction.  Many  new  articles  have 
been  introduced,  arid  many  of  the  old  ones  supplied  by  others  wholly  re-written.  The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia"  was  commenced,  twenty 
years  ago,  have  rendered  every  branch  of  information  in  some  degree  a  new  study.  That 
no  diligence  has  been  spared  to  collect  every  fact  not  previously  recorded  ;  to  systematise 
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article*  that  from  tho  long  course*  of  publication  of  tho  original  work  were  disconnected  ; 
to  nuke  the  references  complete  ;  and  truly  to  present,  as  far  as  a  "  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Knowledge"  can  present,  the  advanced  opinions  of  our  own  times  ; — to  this  labour,  amongst 
all  engaged  in  tho  work,  the  Conductor  can  bear  the  most  ample  testimony.  In  this 
department  of  the  Cv.-l..|,;i  ,lia  ;  which  embraces  the  physical  features  of  every  country,  and 
the  statistics  of  its  departments,  its  cities  and  marts  of  commerce,  as  well  as  recording  its 
history  to  tho  most  recent  period  ;  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  extensive  have  been  the 
changes  and  additions  to  giro  completeness  to  the  articles  upon  which  this  new  work  is 
founded.  The  Conductor  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  accurate  and 
intelligent  fellow-labourers. 

Of  the  printing  of  this  volume,  in  the  essential  point  of  accuracy,  the  Conductor 
can  confidently  speak.  Of  its  other  merit,  that  of  mechanical  execution,  he  believes 
that  no  work  of  such  remarkable  cheapness  was  ever  produced  with  the  beauty  that 
was  once  considered  exclusively  to  belong  to  the  dearest  class  of  books. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  an  ATLAS  to  accompany  the  Geographical  Division  of 
'  The  English  Cyclopaedia "   will  be  prepared ;  but  as  it  will  not  be  an  isolated  collection 
••f  .Maps,  but  one  adapted  to  the  text  of  tho  Cyclopaedia,  it  will  not  be  issued  till  the  work 
is  more  advanced  ;  and  thus  the  more  recent  information  will  be  therein  embodied. 

-.  IMS. 
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AA. 


AARGAU. 


A  A  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  Europe.  1.  A  feeder  of  the  Ems, 
**•**»  flows  past  the  village  of  Freren,  in  tho  district  of  Lingen  in 
Hanover  :  it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Plaane,  a  small  stream 
coming  from  the  north  of  Westphalia.  2.  A  river  of  France,  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  rises  a  little  S.E.  of  Samer,  and  flows  N.E.  past  Fau- 
quemberg,  and  St-Omer.  Below  this  town  the  stream  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which,  called  the  Colme,  is  carried  eastward  by  the 
Fumes  canal  to  the  sea  at  Ostende :  while  the  other,  retaining  the 
name  of  Aa,  runs  N.N.W.  into  the  German  Ocean  through  the  port 
of  Graveliuea.  The  Aa  has  a  course  of  about  36  miles,  of  which  1 5 
miles  from  St.-Omer  to  Gravelines  are  navigable ;  it  is  connected  by 
canals  with  the  Lys,  with  Calais,  and  Dunkerque.  Coal,  turf,  timber, 
firewood,  building-stone,  corn,  hay,  wine,  and  brandy,  are  the  chief 
articles  of  traffic  on  the  river.  3.  A  small  river  of  North  Brabant, 
rises  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Hehuont,  and  joins  the  Dommel  on  the 
right  bank  at  Bois-le-Duo  after  a  course  of  32  miles.  4.  A  river  of 
the  Dutch  province  of  Groningen,  rises  in  the  Z\varte-Meer  (a  marsh 
in  the  province  of  Drenthe,  near  the  Hanoverian  frontier) ;  on  being 
joined  on  the  luft  bank  by  two  other  streams,  also  called  Aa,  it  flows 
northwards  under  the  designation  of  the  Westerwolder  Aa  into  Dullart 
Bay,  forming  for  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth  the  boundary 
between  territories  of  Hanover  and  Holland.  5.  A  river  in  Russia 
which  passes  the  town  of  Mitau,  and  carries  a  large  portion  of  the 
riand  and  Vilna  into  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  ;  it  runs 
nearly  N.W.  from  Mitau  to  Chlok,  in  the  government  of  Livonia, 
win  re  its  course  is  eastwards,  along  the  gulf  to  its  mouth,  opposite 
the  fort  of  Dunamunde,  6  miles  N.W.  of  Riga.  This  river  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Treider-Aa ;  its  whole  length  is  78 
miles.  6.  Another  river  of  Russia,  distinguished  as  the  Bulder-Aa, 
drains  the  central  part  of  the  government  of  Livonia,  passes  Volmar 
and  Venden,  and  enters  the  gulf  of  Livonia,  13  miles  N.N.E.  from 
after  a  course  of  132  miles.  After  the  spring-thaws  large  barges 
ply  "ti  the  river  from  Venden,  at  other  times  sand-banks  and  rapids 
da  the  navigation.  7.  Two  streams  of  this  name  drain  the  can- 
ton of  Unterwalden,  in  Switzerland,  and  empty  their  waters  into  the 
Waldstiitten  lake.  The  more  western  of  the  two  flows  through  the 
lake  and  pant  the  town  of  Saruen.  8.  Another  river  of  the  name  in 
Swit/i-Hiiii'l,  t'oniin  the  outlet  of  the  lakes  of  Baldek  and  Hallwyl, 
and  flows  X.  through  the  canton  of  Aargau  into  the  Aar,  which  it 
n  tli'  ri^ht  bank  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  Sur  and 
•ii**.  TlnTe  are  several  other  small  streams  of  this  name  in 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The  word  is  supposed 
H  originally  a  generic  name  for  a  running  stream,  and  to 
mean  water. 
AAOH.  [BADE*.] 

AACHEN,  rh.-  (Jerman  name  of  AIX-LA-CHAPKLLK. 

A  ALBORG,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  comprises  the 

most  northern  part  of  Jutland.     It  U  bounded  E.  by  the  Kattegat,  N. 

~,  S.  partly  by  the  Lymfiord,  and  W.  by  the  North 

1  't   the  three  districts  into  which   the   province   is   divided, 

1 1 101  ring  in  the  north,  and  Tisted  in  the  west,  are  north  of  the 

Lyinfiord,   mid  tho  district  of  Aalborg  south  and  east  of  it.     The 

>re  miles,  and  the  population  about  130,000. 

n  mostly  flat,  traversed  however  by  low  hills,  which  run 

northwards,  and  terminate  in  Sku^-n   Point,   on  which  there  is  a 

tight-house  marki  nice  to  the  Kattegat.     The  western  coast 

ral  with  moving  sand-hills ;  and  in  the  two  districts  north  of 

the  Lymfiord  the  iuU.-rior  presents  but  few  fertile  fields— heaths, 
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marshes,  and  forests,  being  the  principal  features  of  the  surface. 
Along  the  coast  of  the  Kattegat  the  ground  rises,  and  the  district  of 
Aalborg  contains  a  good  deal  of  rich  arable  and  pasture  land.  The 
climate  is  very  cold  and  damp  in  winter.  Peat,  whioh  is  abundant, 
is  the  principal  fuel.  Horned  cattle,  horses,  coarse-woolled  sheep, 
geese,  and  poultry,  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Almost  every  house- 
holder U  a  bee-keeper,  and  honey  is  an  important  produce  of  the 
country.  Vast  quantities  of  herrings  are  taken  along  the  coasts,  and 
in  the  Lymfiord,  a  narrow  and  shallow  inlet  from  the  Kattegat,  which 
now  extends  quite  across  Jutland ;  the  sea  some  years  ago,  during  a 
storm,  having  broken  through  the  narrow  bank  of  land  that  separated 
its  western  extremity  from  the  North  Sea.  The  principal  exports  are 
fish,  salt  provisions,  butter,  cattle,  wool,  &c.  Bog  iron,  potters' 
earth,  and  fullers'  clay  are  found.  There  are  no  manufactures  of 
importance. 

Aalbory,  the  chief  town,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  narrow 
channel  which  joins  the  Lymfiord  with  the  Kattegat,  and  is  a  sea-port, 
with  a  considerable  trade  hi  gram  and  herrings.  From  400  to  500 
vessels  enter  the  port  annually,  and  there  is  regidar  steam  communi- 
cation with  Copenhagen :  the  population  is  7500.  Aalborg  gives 
title  to  a  bishop ;  it  has  a  cathedral  school,  and  a  small  Baptist 
church.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  sugar,  and 
tobacco.  Hinrritiff,  the  chief  town  of  the  northern  district,  is  a  small 
place,  29  miles  N.  from  Aalborg  :  population,  1800.  Tlaated,  or  Tisted, 
the  capital  of  the  western  district,  is  a  small  sea-port  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Lymfiord,  35  miles  W.  from  Aalborg :  population,  2200. 

The  island  of  Moi'8,  the  largest  in  the  Lymfiord,  is  included  in  tho 
district  of  Thisted.  It  is  24  miles  long  and  11  broad;  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  is  pretty  high,  flat,  and  fertile ;  the  remainder 
consists  of  bogs  and  marshes.  The  chief  town  is  Nyekiobiny,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  island  :  population,  about  1 000. 

The  island  of  Ltiaue  in  the  Kattegat  belongs  to  the  district  of 
Hiorring ;  it  is  11  miles  long,  and  5  J  broad.  The  surface  is  level,  the 
soil  sandy  and  unproductive  :  the  population  is  about  2500.  Agri- 
cultural operations  are  left  to  tho  women ;  the  men  spend  their  time 
in  fishing. 

AARAU.     [AABCAU.] 

AARGAU  (Argovie),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  Baden  ;  W.,  by  the  cantons  of  Basel, 
Bern,  and  Soleure ;  E.,  by  Zurich  and  Zug ;  and  S.  by  Luzern.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  river  Aar,  which  rises  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
Grimsel  and  the  Schreckhorn,  (brains  the  valley  of  Ober  Hasli,  in 
which  it  forms  several  cascades,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  lakes 
of  Brienz  and  Thun,  and  past  the  towns  of  Beni,  Soleure,  and  Aarau, 
falls  into  the  Rhine  on  tho  left  bank,  about  1 4  miles  above  Laufen- 
burg,  after  a  course  of  about  160  miles.  The  Aar  becomes  navigable 
after  its  egress  from  the  lake  of  Thuu.  The  name  Aar-gau  signifies 
the  district  of  the  Aar.  The  area  of  the  canton  is  501  square  miles : 
the  population,  according  to  tho  census  of  March  1860,  was  199,720; 
of  whom  91,090  were  Catholics,  and  107,194  Protestants  of  difl'ereut 
sects. 

The  canton  of  Aargau  is  a  fertile  district,  diversified  by  hills, 
mountains,  and  valleys.  Ramifications  of  the  Jura  mountains  cover 
the  north-west  of  the  canton,  between  the  Aar  and  tho  Rhine. 
Besides  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Reuss  and 
tho  Limmat,  both  of  which  are  navigable,  and  enter  the  Aar  on  the 
right  bank.  Aargnu  is  both  a  manufacturing  and  an  agricultural 
country.  Tho  products  of  the  soil  are  corn,  pasture,  hay,  white  and 
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_»»    Tk.ofi.fu      . 
of  Uw  Aar.  40  mile.  K.K.  from 
hccan.  of  silk,  cotton. 
la  UM  Rhine,  which 


•T  Uw  Hv*.    A  bridf*  h*w 


Hapamn.  which  U  Uw  original  seat  ol 
;*i.4  Bain.  wWeh  has  warm  bath,  and 


district*  into  which  Aargm.i  '• 


Uwwsf-sri* 

•  *!••**.    B*oh  of  Uw 

AAKHUUH.  a  nrotiM*  o*ttw  «swt  coast  of  Jutland,  eontalninglM7 

-L-UU  -uU.  iron  UHirlirrM-  T^1 '  |~  Tiw  ooast  is 

l?ln'-J  *T ' "      r      The  .nrtao*,  which  in  tb«  interior  is 

Ml*,  is  wry  fcrtfl.,  yWdln*;  fa*  paatar*.  a  large  surplus  of  com, 
tanum.  a»i.  swam  k*.  Homed  cattle  and  sheep  ar*  numerous. 
•VfcfcBf  is  Uw  ofcWf  oocwpatfcw  ak*f  Uw  coast.  Th*  export*  comprise 
eon.  wool.  hotM*.  hi  eatU*.  butter,  pork,  hooey,  wax,  Ac,  Am****, 


ht  eattfe.  batter,  pork,  bonrv.  wax. — 

taSfl.'NUi  long.,  between  Uw 

-•     Th*  town  is 


prHty  wWl  IK.JU  and  contain**  lane  cathedral  church;  the  manu- 

CS-  £££^.lu^Tu  nf10^  m&r-'"£Dia*  *  * "— 


.  , 

number  of  inhabitant*  u  about 


Meee  ana  MMJWT.  IB*  snnnow  w  HUWUIHUIU  i»  »uu,i> 
M*m  pr/  rsnferiy  to  Kallundborg  hi  Uw  island  of  Zealand. 
I  miW»  X.X.  W.  of  Aorhutis,  on  Uw  Uudrn.  a  small  navigable 
••  bsto  Uw  KatUgat,  has  about  7000  inhabitanU,  shi|- 
of  glove*,  stookings,  and  brandy. 


ABABDK.  th*  nan*  of  ****r*l  African  tribe*,  which  occupy  the 
i  Uw  HIM  Mid  Uw  Red  flea,  sooth  of  Koieeir,  Marly  a* 
.W  of  Oerr.  *T  47'.  The  Bisharye  inhabit  the  monn- 
w*  «mUr*»r4a.  Many  of  Uw  Ababd*  have  settled  in 
,  oa  Uw  ***t  hank  of  Uw  Nile,  from  Kraneh  to  Assouan, 
Itatr.  Aeoor-Hn*;  to  Betonni,  some  of  them  ar*  spread 
m  *sr  M  rV»«.  Bnt  Uw  gn»t*r  part  -till  lire  like  Bedouins,  and  act 
a*  rokb.  to  Uw  fetmaar  caravans  which  set  out  from  Daraou,  a  plaoe 
dbwl  «*•  near.*  toorswy  north  of  Assouan.  The  Ababd*  formerly 
fmt^t*  Uw  earavma*  from  Knuwh  to  Kossrir,  on  the  Red  Sea;  but 
tWv  hav,  t»m  Asprir^l  ,  .f  th..  branch  of  profit  by  th*  Maura  and 
A«ae*jy  Arab*,  who  live  to  Uw  north,  and  Bum  th*  profit*  of  this  line 
efnikifrWUwPMlM. 

Tk*  Ababd*  bar*  eetwidarabl*  iwwperty.  but  a  very  bad  oharaetor; 
Uwy  ar*  d**erib*d  a*  DUthI***,  and  unworthy  of  the  Bedouin  origin  of 


TW*»  ncofl*  ar*  known  In  Upper  Kgypt  for  their  neellent  camels. 
Md  panlrqUHv  tor  Uwir  dMrnedarwo.  Tb*y  trade  principally  in 
•MSB*  Uaraa.  and  «ls»rni*l  mad*  of  acacia  wood,  which  U  sent  a*  far 
•tCJra  TWAhaM.  hsv.  few  horse,  ;  UMT  ftgbt  with  other  Arab 

TWy  •rTdJvfcW  fasto  thra.  prt^paMribe.^ Pokara,  El  Ashabat, 

TVM*  wke  tm*T  with  Uw  Btshure  sneak  th*  lanfuan  of  the 
k*H**.  TW  SSMH  *«nitl»»  of  Uw  AWbd*  and  Jaafere  Arab*.  M 
»sMJMr«  i^lUUwin.  who  inhabit  tlwwMt  bank  of  th. 


•f  TWtMa,  a*  nw  •»  the  ftm 


a*  well  an  the  female  children 


•f  ••  Uw  Mb  «Mik  of  K«M*I  awl  ROM,  to  Uw  borte*  of  8*onaar, 
•  I  Hi  4*   |»iillinof««i*»V)B.WBiohwa«anoMKgyptianoujtoin. 


10 1  •tin  mrab»,  p.  Ht,  C«s«.».. »    Th.  Ababd*  fight  Bak*d,  except 
«»»i  Okry  W.T,  .  raf  er  nankin  rouud  thrfr  waista.     A  fight  which 


Tk- 


wtth  a  iboww  of  itocwa,  for  Uw  repelling 
•rfuL  The  combatant* 
ww*,thr*»  men  slightly 

•  ni»M  I*  turn  BmtUwrdt's  "Travd*  in  Nubia'  (London, 
•*•»  at>j»ars.  from  this  and  oUwr  l««**«rs,  to  consider  Uw 
.  a*  af  Arab  *to«k  |  b«t  tf  Ud*  b.  hi*  nwatung.  it  *Mm*  to  b. 


•ay  that  Uw  Ababd*,  who  ar*  of  the  same 
•..Ikboun,  Uw  Hri.ar~  diflVr  In  .PP^ 


who*  w.  haw  of 
m    W*b*ar  no  mor* 
^  «*7P«,  but  Uwy  app*u> 


_  of  Beis,  a*  the  great  carriers  between  the  Nile  and  Aidab  on 
Uw  Red  Sea,  and,  in  fact,  a*  a  commercial  people.  The  Bisharye, 
Uw  Ababde.  Barabras,  Ac.,  may  be  considered  a*  different  branches 
of  Uw  Beta  stock.  [  BEJ  reasons  Herodotus  had  for  calling 

Uw  camel-riding  people  eouth  of  Egypt  by  the  name  of  Arab*  it  is 
difficult  to  say  ;  only  we  may  observe,  that  Arabia,  properly  so  called, 
was  then  very  little  known ;  and  the  word  Arab*  would  be  applied 
vaguely,  and  perhaps  sometimes  incorrectly,  to  many  people  who  lead 
a  nomadic  life. 

(BelaonTi  Kanrekn,  4to. ;  Ritter's  Gtoyrajtky,  A/, 

ABACO,  one  of  the  numerous  islands  which  form  the  At 
group  of  the  BAHAMAS.     It  lies  near  the  coast  of  Florida,  ami  is  a  long 
crooked  inland,  about  80  miles  in  length,  by  15  miles  in  average  breadth. 
A  much  smaller  island,  called  little  Abaco,  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  strait    Tha  two  islands  together  lie  between  26°  and  •.' 

and  78°  W.  long.    On  the  two  islands  are  obou- 
bitanU,  many  of  whom  are  white  Creole*;  they  occupy  four 
menu,  and  are  engaged  hi  ship-building,  fishing,  turtling,  and  in  aiding 
vassBli  in  distress.     (Parliamentary  Paper*.) 

ABBEVILLE,  a  town  in  France,  formerly  capital  of  the  county  of 
Ponthieu,  in  Picardy,  now  of  the  arrondissement  of  Abbeville,  in  the 
department  of  Somme,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  pr  >n  the 

river  Somme,  in  50'  "'  N.  lat,  1"  50'  E.  long.,  120  miles  by  railroad 
N.  by  Vf.  from  Paris,  50  mile*  S.  by  E.  from  Boulogne,  and  27  miles 
N.\V"  from  Amiens.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walla  and  ramparts, 
and  entered  by  five  gates,  one  of  which  opens  on  a  fine  public  walk 
along  the  river.  Round  a  cantle,  erected  in  992  to  check  the  inroads 
of  the  Northmen,  a  town  soon  sprung  up,  and  the  place  became  the 
residence  of  the  Counts  of  Ponthieu,  from  one  of  whom,  in  the  1'Jth 
century,  it  obtained  a  charter  with  the  privilege  of  coining  1110; 

The  town  is  built  on'on  island  in  •  .  ami  on  both  banks  of 

the  river.     Three  other  small  streams  traverse  the  town,  and  dm •«•  i  lie 
machinery  of  several  mills  and  factories.    The  street*,  with  the  • 
tioii  of  throe  or  four,  ore  narrow  and  ill-paved.     The  house*  nrc 
built  of  brick.     There  are,  however,  H  few   remarkable  old  woxxlen 
bonnes.     The  Hotel  de  V Europe  and  the  foundling  hospital,  near  the 
Amiens-gate,  the  cavalry  barracks,  the  town-hiil).  the  public  library, 
which  contains  18,000  volumes  and  some  valuable  manuscript*,  the 
cloth  factory  established  by  Colbert,  ami  the  remains  of  an  abbey  in 
the  Hue  Berbafust,  in  which  some  of  the  works  of  St.  August  in  were 
printed  in  1486,  the  theatre,  and  the  market-place.  Ing  of 

notice.     But  the  grandest  structure  in  tl 
Vulfran,  which  U  remarkable  for  its  richly-ornament. 
by  three  deep  portals,  and  surmounted  by  three  got 

Abbeville  is  an  Important  manufacturing  town.     The  chief  industrial 
ts  are  fine  woollen  cloth,  velveteens,  calicoes,  muslin*,  check*. 
printed  cottons,  linen,  serge,  canvas*,  carpet*,  h  .  llcry,  glass- 

ware, ropes,  laces,  chemical  product*,  soap,  glue,  door  locks,  Ac,*  There 
are  several  bleach-works,  dye-houses,  tan  >  mills,  nnd  boat- 

building-yards.     The  facility  of  commun' 

great  roads  which  meet  in  the  town,  and  by  the  river,  which. ':  • 
•,  enable*  vowels  of  150  tons  to  rcai  h  the  ipm-. 


, 

onmniercial  importance  of  Abln-villi'.  The  trade  in  the  product*  already 
named,  and  in  corn,  seeds,  win...  brandy,  cider,  oil,  groceries,  ) 
wool.  Rax,  Ac.,  I*  very  considerable. 

At  a  conference  between  St  Louis  ami  Henry  III.,  held  at 
ville.in  1242,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  whieh  Ouien^ 
England.     The  marriage  of  Mary  Tiidor,  ninter  of  H  \  : 

Louis  XII.  of  France,  took  place  at  Abbeville,  October  9,  1614. 

AIIIIKV    llnl. Ml'..     |<YMnrur.AM>.] 

AHUKVI.KIX.  '  iiity,  Ireland,  a  post- and  market-town, 

ati'I  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Abbeyleix,  and 
barony  of  Cullenagh,  is  situated  noar  the  left  bank  of  tin 
in  82'  &f  N.  hit,  7*  20'  W.  long.,  distant  59  miles S.A\  iin  l,y 

road.    Monntrath  station  of  1 1,  it  hem  and  Western  Railway, 

which    in  <!(!  miles  from   Dublin,  in  about  7  miles  from   Abb. 
The  population  of  Ahbeyleix  town,  in  1851,  was  1"  I 
the    union    workhouse.      Abbeyleix    Poor-law  marines  22 

electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  107,106  acres,  and  a  population,  in 
1841,  of  88,816;  in  1851 

The  town,  or  rather  large  rilln^e,  consists  of  one  Inng  utrect,  lined 
with  well-built  houses,  and  extending  along  the  old  coach-rood  leading 
from  Durrow  to  Maryborough  and  Dublin.     The  present  towi 
its  origin  toward*  the  close  of  last  century,  on  the  decay  of  on  ai 
village  of  the  same  name.   The  houses  generally  have  gardens  attached, 
and  the  place  ha*  an  air  of  rustic  neatness.     There  are  here  a  pnrish 
church,  erected   in    1880;    an   Episcopal  c!m|>cl,  occasionally 

-   for  Baptists  and  Roman  Catholics ;  a  parochial  school,   a 
Hibernian  Society's  school,  a  school  of  industry  for  girls,  an  infant 
school,  and  a  savings  bank.     There  is  a  small  woollen  manufn 
furnishes   water-power    for    extensive    lloni 
;nt  de  Vesci's  demesne  of  Abbeyleix,  which  adjoins  the  < 
comprises  an  area  of  about  700  acres,  well  laid  out,  and  adorned  with 
venerable  trees.    The  mansion,  erect cd  in  1774,  is  a  handsom 
commodious  quadrangular  building,  four  stories  high,  and  faced  with 

•  ••   • 

ABB1TIBBE,  one  of  the  district*  into  which  the  Hudson's  Bny 


ABBOT'S  BROMLEY. 


ABERDEEN. 


territories  are  divided  It  lies  S.E.  of  James  Bay;  between  48°  and 
52°  N.  Int.,  and  75°  and  80°  W.  long.  [HUDSON'S  BAT  TERRITORIES.] 

ABBOT'S  BROMLEY.     [STAFTOIIDSHIHE.] 

ABBOT'S  LAXGLEY.     [HERTFORDSHIRE.] 

ABDE'RA,  a  Greek  town,  situated  at  some  distance  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nestus,  on  the  south  coast  of  Thrace.  It  was  originally 
founded,  B.C.  656,  by  some  Greeks  of  Clazomeme,  who  were  driven 
out  by  the  Thracians.  In  B.C.  541  it  was  recolonised  by  Ionian  Greeks 
from  Teos,  who  left  their  native  city  when  Cyrus  had  conquered 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  was  attacking  the  cities  of  Ionia.  On  his 
march  against  Greece  (B.C.  480)  Xerxes  was  entertained  by  the  citizens 
of  Abdera,  which  must  then  have  become  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  (Herod,  vii  120.)  He  halted  here  also  on  his  flight  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  In  B.C.  408  Thrasybulus  reduced  the  city  under 
the  power  of  Athena.  (Diod.  xiii.  72.)  The  people  of  Abdera  had 
gome  of  the  Thracian  tribes  for  neighbours,  who  often  rendered  their 
situation  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  by  their  predatory  incursions. 
Oil  one  occasion  they  were  rescued  by  Chabriaa,  the  Athenian  general, 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Triballi.  Under  the  Romans,  Abdera  wa»  a 
free  city.  (Plin.  iv.  11.)  The  epicure  may  be  interested  in  learning 
that  mullets  were  plentiful  and  good  at  Abdera.  Its  inhabitants  were 
proverbial  for  stupidity,  yet  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Demoeritus,  Pro- 
tagoras, and  Anaxarchus.  Herodotus  (vii.  126)  says  that  the  Nestus 
ran  through  the  town.  The  exact  site  of  Abdera  is  unknown. 

There  was  another  Abdera  on  the  south  coast  of  Hispania  Bostica, 
founded  in  very  early  times  by  the  Phoenicians.  It  was  a  colony  or 
a  municipium  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  Coins  of  the  city  are  extant  with 
Phoenician  characters.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Adra, 

ABDIE.      [FLFESHIRE.] 

ABEAHKEUTAH,  a  large  walled  town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  Agonee,  which  separates  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
about  60  miles  inland  from  Lagos,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  about 
150  miles  from  Abomey,  the  capital  of  Dahomey.  It  is  in  the  petty 
kingdom  of  Egbar,  which  is  tributary  to  Yorribah,  but  the  town  itself, 
which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  forty  years,  is  independent,  and 
is  governed  by  a  chief  who  is  not  a  king.  The  inhabitants  amount  to 
upwards  of  50,000,  and  are  composed  of  the  natives  of  Egba,  a  great 
number  of  liberated  blacks,  many  of  them  from  Sierra  Leone,  and 
several  missionaries,  who  report  that  their  labours  have  been  highly 
successful.  The  king  of  Dahomey  has  more  than  once  attacked  the 
town  in  vain ;  in  1848  one  of  his  Amazonian  regiments  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Abeahkeutahns  in  one  of  these  attempt*. 
In  June,  1850,  when  Captain  F.  E.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Beecroft  were  at 
Abomey,  Mr.  Beecroft  was  told  by  the  king  himself  to  warn  the  mis- 
sionaries to  withdraw,  as  he  was  going  to  make  war  upon  the  town, 
when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  the  town  was  hi  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  there  were  great  numbers  of  free  negroes  and  several 
missionaries  there.  Nevertheless,  he  invaded  their  territory  at  the 
head  of  a  large  slave-hunting  force,  a  great  part  consisting  of 
Amazons,  and  met  with  a  severe  defeat  under  its  walls  on  March  3, 
1851,  which,  it  is  said,  has  greatly  crippled  his  power.  The  name 
of  Abeahkeutah,  which  means  'under  the  stone,'  has  reference  to 
a  large  natural  cave  within  the  town  walls,  wherein  the  market 
is  held.  A  new  species  of  silk  from  Houssa  in  the  interior,  and  a 
;ir  description  of  wool,  from  Quotta  to  the  westward  of  Abeah- 
keutah, hnve  been  recently  introduced  as  articles  of  trade  into  England, 
and  are  likely  to  prove  valuable. 

AUKK.  This  word,  wliirh  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  places  in 
Great  Britain,  is  a  Celtic  term,  and  means,  generally,  the  mouth  or 
outlet  of  a  river.  It  is  denned  by  Owen  as  "  a  confluence  of  waters  ; 
the  fall  of  a  lesser  river  into  a  greater  or  into  the  sea  :  by  metaphor, 
a  port  or  harbour."  Thus,  the  town  of  Aberbrothwick,  in  Scotland, 
is  at  the  inouth  of  the  river  Brothick  ;  in  Wales  we  have  Abergavenny, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Uwk  and  Gavenny  ;  Abery  stwith  at  the  outlet 
of  the  river  Istwith,  and  many  others  :  see  the  following  articles. 

ABERAVON,  or  PORT  TALBOT.     [GLAMORGANSHIRE.] 

ABERAYRON,  or  ABERAERON,  Cardiganshire,  a  seaport  and 
market-town,  and  the  scat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Henfynyw,  and  partly  in  that  of  Llanddewi  Aber-arth,  in  the  lower 
'<u  of  the  hundred  of  liar,  is  situated  at  the' mouth  of  the  river 
Ayron,  or  Aeron,  in  Cardigan  Bay,  in  52°  16'  N.  lat.  4°  16'  W.  long. ; 
23  miles  N.E.  from  Cardigan,  and  220  miles  W.N.W.  from  London. 
The  population  in  1841  was  534  ;  it  was  estimated  in  1850  to  be  pro- 
bably "  not  less  than  1000."  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cardigan,  am!  diocese  of  St.  David's.  Aberayron 
contains  14  parishes  and  townships,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  13,220. 

Aberayron  is  a  place  of  some  trade :  about  50  vessels  belong  to  the 

port;  "hip-building  gives  employment  to  nearly  100  hands,  and  the 

town  is  in  considerable  repute  as  a  watering-place.     A  small  harlwur 

was  constructed  in  1 807  by  the  owner  of  the  town,  and  has  since  been 

enlarge'!.     The  county  bunnies*  is  transacted  in  Aberayron.    Thetown- 

vdifice  erected  in  1835,  was  enlarged  in  1846,  and  in 

>  and  petty  sessions,  county  courts,  Ac.   A 

nging  to  the  Established  Church,  erected  by  mil wript inn 

and  government  grant  in  1849,  will  accommodate  nearly  3(m  c  liil.lr, n  ; 

another  school  is  supported  by  Dissenters.     The  town  generally  has 

been  much  improved  of  late  yean.    On  the  shore  is  a  circular  earth- 


work, wliich  Welsh  antiquaries,  who  fix  its  erection  near  the  middlo 
of  the  twelfth  century,  attribute  to  Cadwgau-ap-Bleddyu. 

(Clifl'e's  Book  of  South  Wale*  ;  Communications  from  Aberayron.) 

ABERBROTHWICK,  or  more  commonly  ARBROATH,  Forfar- 
shire,  Scotland,  a  royal,  municipal,  and  parliamentary  burgh  and 
market-town,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Brothick,  in  56° 
34'  N.  lat.,  2°  32'  W.  long.,  58  miles  N.N.E.  from  Edinburgh,  Arbroath 
was  created  a  royal  burgh  by  charter  in  1186.  The  burgh  is  governed  by 
18  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  provost,  and  in  conjunction  with  Bervie, 
Brechin,  Forfar,  and  Montrose,  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  population  of  the  municipal  burgh  in  1851  was 
8,302 ;  that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  10,986. 

Excepting  the  parts  of  modern  erection,  the  town  is  irregularly  built. 
The  town-house  contains  several  public  offices,  a  library,  and  a  reading- 
room.  There  are  two  parish  churches,  two  chapels  in  connection  with 
the  Established  Church,  two  Free  churches,  three  chapels  for  United 
Presbyterians,  an  Episcopal,  an  Independent,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel;  and  several  public  schools.  The  Abbey  of  Aberbrothwick, 
founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  1178,  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas-a- 
Becket,  was  destroyed  by  the  reformers  in  1560 ;  the  last  of  its  abbots 
was  Cardinal  Beaton.  Some  ruins  of  the  abbey  remain.  The  chief 
manufactures  of  Arbroath  are  sail-cloth,  thread,  and  leather.  These, 
with  paving-stones  and  grain,  form  its  exports.  Among  the  imports 
are  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  and  tallow.  There  is  a  small  but  convenient 
harbour  with  a  breakwater  in  front.  The  number  of  vessels  registered 
in  the  port  on  December  31st,  1851,  was  126,  of  15,251  tons  burden. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  during  1851  were  : — inwards,  741  vessels,  tonnage,  46,367  ;  out- 
wards, 253  vessels,  tonnage,  15,323.  The  amount  of  Customs  duties 
received  at  the  port  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1851,  was 
10,965M2t.  2c/.  The  market  is  held  weekly  on  Saturdays.  Four  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  By  the  Aberdeen  Railway,  Arbroath 
enjoys  direct  communication  with  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  while 
the  line  to  Dundee  and  Perth  connects  it  with  the  south  of  Scotland. 

(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

ABERCONWAY.     [CONWAV.] 

ABERDARE.     [GLAMORGANSHIRE.] 

ABERDEEN,  a  city,  municipal  burgh,  parliamentary  burgh,  aud 
the  chief  town  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dee,  in  57°  8'  N.  lat.,  and  2°  5'  W.  long.,  distant  111 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Edinburgh  by  road,  and  129  miles  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  Northern,  Scottish  Midland  and  Aberdeen  Railways.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  municipal  burgh  in  1851  was  53,808;  that  of  the  parlia- 
mentary burgh  was  71,973.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  four  bailies, 
and  15  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  provost ;  and  returns  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

William  the  Lion,  the  first  patron  of  Aberdeen  whose  name  occurs 
in  its  records,  granted  the  city  two  charters,  dated  from  Perth. 
King  William  established  a  mint  here.  In  1244  and  1246  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century 
and  the  earlier  years  of  the  14th,  Aberdeen  was  the  scene  of  many 
of  the  incidents  of  the  Scottish  war  of  independence.  The  citizens  of 
Aberdeen  composed  the  force  with  which  King  Robert  defeated  the 
English  under  John  de  la  Mowbray  and  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchau, 
at  the  hill  of  Barra,  1 8  miles  to  the  north  between  old  Meldrum  and 
Inverury ;  and  hi  1408,  headed  by  their  provost,  Sir  Robert  Davidson, 
they  were  the  chief  means  of  arresting  the  invasion  of  Donald  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Harlaw  on  Donside,  about  14  miles 
north  of  the  city.  The  watch-word  of  the  day,  in  the  former  of  these 
engagements,  '  Bon  accord,'  the  citizens  assumed  as  their  motto,  and 
bear  it  to  the  present  day.  In  1 336,  Aberdeen  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
by  the  English  under  Sir  Thomas  Roscelyn.  The  city  erected  on  its 
site  was  called  New  Aberdeen,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  its 
predeccjsor.  The  neighbouring  city  of  Old  Aberdeen,  formerly  called 
Kirkton  of  Seaton,  was,  on  its  erection  into  a  burgh,  designated  Aber- 
<lon.  During  the  civil  wars  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  aud  II..  the 
inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  suffered  severely  from  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose; first  on  account  of  their  loyalty,  and  afterwards  when  he 
changed  sided,  on  account  of  their  reforming  zeal.  In  1794,  the  burgh 
obtained  a  police  act  for  the  paving,  lighting,  and  sewerage  of  the 
town,  and  for  supplying  water  from  the  river  Dee.  The  harbour  has 
been  improved  by  the  construction  of  an  extensive  wet  dock.  The 
city  has  been  adorned  with  many  noble  structures  of  native  granite, 
and  its  commerce  is  in  a  nourishing  condition. 

There  are  twelve  churches  of  the  Establishment,  seventeen  of  the 
Free  Church,  five  for  United  Presbyterians,  five  for  Independents, 
and  one  each  for  Original  Seceders,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The;  Episcopalians  have  two  chapels,  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  John's  ;  the 
bishop  of  the  ancient  diocese  of  Aberdeen  is  primus  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church.  There  is  also  an  Episcopal  chapel  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Diocesan. 

Ali.-rdeen  is  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  education.  Within 
a  mile  of  each  other  are  the  two  universities;  the  one,  Marischal 
Collage  and  University,  ,jn  Aberdeen,  and  the  other  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  and  King's  College,  in  Old  Aberdeen.  King's  College 
was  founded  in  1494,  by  King  James  the  Fourth,  who  obtained  a 
bull  from  the  Pope  for  that  purpose.  Ten  years  after,  a  college  was 
founded  within  the  university  by  Bishop  Elphinstone  ;  and  by  o 
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with    trnnaries  for  the  edu- 
iron  are  limited.     In  King1. 
Mariahal  College  IS,  an  annually  com- 
Bombers  are  in  the  gift  of  private  indivi- 
nf  Ihi  INIIII  urn  trrn 


belonging  to  the  town,  exclusive 
Abenfaw.  ajadoM  in  Old  Aberdeen.  on  Dr.  Bell.  f..-,n 
hial  school*;  and  a  school  supported  by  the 
There  i*  a  -Ting.  bank. 

olethes,  and  mainuiw.  for  fire  yean, 


U  of  to  MM  of  decayed  luigissi*.    There  to  a  similar  in.ti- 
_  far  orphan  girl*,  besides  others  for  poor  children;  industrial 
•skaetsare  to  s^aotrrKT.asJ  have  e*so»ea  much  benefit  in  dealing 
both  the  town  and  the  district  of  jnrenile  vagrancy.     There  are  an 


• 


•  of  the  city,  aad  a  lunatic  asylum  at  its  north 
A  poor-house,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  recently 
There  are  two  prisons,  one  for  offenders  before  trial,  and 
r  far  those  who  have  received  their  sentence;  tbe  form 
i  of  the  town,  sHanhed  to  the  same  range  of  buildings  with 
Ike  eawt-hone*.  the  town  house,  and  the  polios  establishment  The 
prison  far  convicted  ajbuiisrs  is  a  Urge  gloomy  structure  out 
tke  town,  aad  is  adapted  far  the  separate  system  of  confinement.  The 
•ew  market,  M  SAteBSJM  structure,  erected  in  1841,  consist,  of  two 
fate  and  a  gallery;  in  summer  it  I*  kept  cool  by  a  fountain,  «hi.  h 
pUyi  in  lh>  oratr*  of  the  building.  Friday  is  the  market-day.  Fair* 
far  wool  are  held  on  the  last  Thursday  and  Friday  in  June,  and  on 
tke  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  first  and  second  week*  of  July. 

Besides  Ike  baakmg  and  other  public  companies,  Aberdeen  possesses 
iltensin  snasnfactorsss.  Cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics  are  made. 
There  are  km  iron-works,  and  building-yards,  in  which  numerous 
Teasel*,  both  in  wood  and  iron, are  buih.  the  Aberdeen-built  clip|.-r« 
forth*  IxMdoo  trade,  and  Urger  ship*  for  foreign  voyages,  have  lately 
•o*,s»f  ed  a  klfh  character  for  quick  sailing.  The  shipping  in  the  port 
is  estpBsire.  HtsMisrs  ply  between  Aberdeen  and  London,  and 
Aberdeen  aad  Uitk.  With  InTemem  and  the  north,  there  is  ready 
enejtsumiesAiom,  and  once  a  week  a  at  earner  sails  to  and  from  New- 
castle. The  number  of  sailing  vissili  regietered  in  the  port  of 
Absrdeea  on  Deosmber  Slat,  1851,  was  264,  their  tonnage  being 
- ;  sad  IS  el  earner*,  of  4SM  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
1  and  cleared  at  tke  port  during  1851  wore  as 
stitsj  trade,  sailing  mas  sis,  inwards,  1401  ton 

•IS«.?«7 ;  outwards.  677,  tonnage,  $2,81 6 :  steam  vessel*,  inwards, 
uM.4S4  ;  outwards,  3M.  tonnage,  1S0.8M  :  colonial  trade, 
British  Teasels,  tonnage,  6799,  Mid  one  foreign  Teasel,  of 
«*4tes»;  outwards.  »«  British  TSSI ils,  of  7748  tons:  foreign  trade, 
kmnfa,  74  British  vieiil*.  toanagi  10.545.  aad  77  foreign 

M78;  outwards.  60  British  Tsssils,  tonnage,  835V,  and  13 


ST. 


The 


i 


•  Mar  ending  January  6th,  1851, 
The  foreign  commerce  is 


•e  doty  paid  in  the 

to  IM*&   IU   \J.     The  foreign  commerce  U  chiefly 
w»th  Xortk  America,  tke  K**  snd  West  Indie.,  the  Mediterranean, 
Ik*   Baltfe,  sad  Arehissjil      The   lUltic  trade  is  very  cxtenniTe. 
led  In  the  whale  ftsbery.     Fine  cotton  and 

.  ,- .  ettie,  grain,  aad  Ash.  form  the  man-  im|wrtent 

i  of  apart,  Ik*  granite  •low)  snmstimis  amounting  to  40,000i 

;*J*JL  fMBsisjajlaHasj  between  tke  harbour  aad  the  most  pro- 
gram  portion  of  tke  county,  tke  Uarioch.  Is  carried  on  by 
eAes^ofl6«siles»leas^theliesxlof\rniofai.atlnverury. 
Tfce  Tieksttjr  tt  tke  gnsjlte  os»rrt**  aflbrd*  the  means  of  adding  greatly 
to  tk.  besejty  of  Ike  cHy  A  grsnite-polishing  work  has  lately  been 

the  Dee  about  half  a  mile  above 
to  tk*  terminus  by  a  magnificent 


ABBUHOCN.  OLD,  forsMrly  known  as  the  Kirkto 
•w  M  tke   IMk  century   erected   into   a  cathedral 
•Hull  I  o.  tke  •nrta  of  Ab.nl**a.  to  which  it  is  al 
MUT  tk*  |i  ii*.l  e«rfku  of  tke  riT«r  Don.    The  city 


Kirkton  of  Seaton, 
al   city, 
almost  united, 
city  is  within  the 
Its  affairs   are    managed 
Tbe    ancient    cathedra] 
MM***  W  1S67.  I*  •  lam  and  auaaiTe  gothic  structure,  aii.l  i* 

asA(0    tsBSsekvl      S>A     «»--.       e    •*»      s«V  t     I      _i »  •§•*. 

t»e   pamstjail  nhunu.    The   parish  is  Tery  extensiTe, 
"—.  a  ,-rti,m  of  ike  new  .  • 


of  Aberdeen. 


. 

•  rdeen.    A  fair  for  oattii 

"  V"  w«fa-*»T  Wlowing  the  third  Tu-d.y  in 
An   miiwtt  bo.p.ul  provides  for  aged  and 


lecayed  women,  the  daughter*  or  widows  of  burgeases.     The  ri 
the  immediate  neighboornood  is  spanned  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  six 
•robes,  by  which  the  communication  between  Aberdeen  and  the  east 
or  Ruclian  district  U  carried  on ;  and  by  "  the  old  bridge  of  Don," 

-''*'"B  of  a  single  narrow  gothic  arch   of  great  strength   and 

ti'i 

AHKltnKKNSHIRK,  a  maritime  county  in  the  east  of  Scotland, 
N.K.  and  K.  by  the  North  8ea,  S.K.  by  Kincardineshirr, 

by  Forfarsbire,  S.W.  by  I'ertlinliir. .  W.  l.\  Inverness-shire,  and 
N .\V.  |,\  lUuffi<hirc;  lies  between  66*  50'  and  57°  43'  N.  lat,  and 
1*  45'  and  8°  50'  W.  long.  It.  form  is  irregular,  baring  iU  greatest 
length  from  east-north-east  to  west-south-west,  88  or  89  miles ;  and 
its  greatest  breath  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  from  the  border 
of  the  county  of  Banff,  near  the  town  of  Banff,  to  the  nmuth  <•!"  thr 
Dee,  38  miles.  The  area  of  Aberdeenahire  is  estimated  at 
nquare  mile*;  it  is  in  size  the  fifth  of  the  Scottish  counties.  Tlj< 
.pulation  in  1841  was  192,387 ;  in  1851  it  wa*  212,032. 

Oxul-tine. — The   coast  of  Aberdeenshire  has  a  tolerably  regular 

tiiiM-.  for  the  most  part  convex  to  the  sea.  From  the  month  of 
the  Dee,  which  separatee  the  county  from  Kincardineshire,  it  pro- 
ceeds in  a  nearly  direct  line  for  12  miles  N.  by  E.  or  N.X.K.  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ythan.  The  Don  fall*  into  the  sea  about  2  mil.  s 
N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dee;  some  smaller  streams  have  tin  ir 
outfiill  more  to  the  north.  From  the  Ythan  the  coast  at  tirnt  miin 
K  lit tli-  more  to  the  east,  but  turns  gradually  to  the  N.,  N.W.,  and 
W.,  forming  a  semicircle  of  about  55  miles,  measured  along  the 
shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which  separates  the  county  frum 
Banflshire.  The  coast  here  has  several  headlands  of  little  prominence; 
they  are  White-ness,  Brigga-head,  Bows-ness,  Boddam  or  Buchan-ness, 
Invernctty-jioint  or  Salthouse-hcad,  Inchkeith-point,  Kattery  or 
Kuttnty-hfikd,  Tilly-duff-point,  t'airnbulg-point,  and  Kinnuinl's-head. 
Fergus-head  or  Sootstown-point  is  in  a  detached  part  of  Banfl'xhiiv, 
between  Inchkeith-point  and  Kattray-hcad.  Buchan-ness  and  Inch- 
keith-|M>int  arc  the  easternmost  points  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland  : 
they  are  in  1°  45'  \V.  long.  A  lighthouse,  118  feet  high,  built  of 
granite,  and  having  wont  is  termed  'a  flashing  light,'  Htanda  on 
Buchan-ness.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Ythan  and  the  Banffghire 
boundary  are — Cruden  Bay,  between  Briggs-head  and  Bows-ness ; 
Inrernetty  or  Sandford  Bay,  between  Buchan-ness  and  Salthouno- 
head  ;  Peterhead  Bay,  between  Salthuuae-head  and  liuhV.  ith  {uiint ; 
SL-Fcrgus  Bay,  between  Scots-town-poiut  (in  the  detached  jiurt  of 
Banffshire)  and  Hattniy-lii-ad  ;  Htrathbeg  or  Strabcg  or  K»ttray  Bay 
(which  at  low  water  becomes  a  loch,  column 
aea  by  a  narrow  passage  adjocvut  to  Hattniy-hcml  on  the  nortli 
Fraserburgh  Bay,  between  CUmbaar-sjoint  nnd  Kinnainl'H-head  ; 
Fingus  Bay,  west  of  Kinnsird's-head ;  and  Aberdour  Bay,  near  the 
Banflshira  Imundsr}'. 

The  coast  from  the  border  of  Kincardineshire  northwurd  to  tin- 
mouth  of  the  Ythan  is  comparatively  low  and  shelving  :  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ythan  it  assumes  a  bolder  character,  being  skirted  in 
some  place*  by  rocks  rising  nearly  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  rocks  are  penetrated  by  some  remarkable  fissures  and  en 
which  formerly  afforded  great  facilities  for  smuggling.     The  rocks 
are  chiefly  of  black  basalt,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  or  red  granite.     About 
Peterhead  they  become  Terr  precipitous.    Some  of  the  bays  have  n 
fiat  beach  of  sand  or  pebbles.     North  of  the  Ugie,  which  J.HI 
sea  just  to  the  north  of  Peterhead,  the  •  ].-.ie  presents  a  Hue  of  clay 
hills,  oovored  with  an  accumulation  of  drift  sand  ;  near  Kattnu 
there  is  a  ridge  of  rocks  projecting  into  the  w-a,  by  \vliieli  lit  liigli 
they  are  covered.    Beyond  Kattray-head  the  coast  U  low  ami  > 
t. .  K  innaird's-hcad,  a  promontory  of  coiuidurablo  height ;  westward  of 
the  coast  is  in  some  places  sandy,  in  others  lined  with  rocks 
ni  uliieh  are  some  remarkable  caves. 

.*>«,/.nv,  Jfydnarapky,  tWmnnicofioiu.— The  county  is  generally 
hilly  ;  in  the  south-west  it  is  mountainous.    The  crest  of  the  prinoipej 
range  of  the  Grampian,  form,  for  a  considerable  distance  the  soi  • 
boundary.     A  branch  of  the  Grampian*,  thrown  off  fr..,,,  the  ].rinei|,;il 
range  at  Badenoch  forest  in  the  south-western  cxi  r.-mity  .  i 
forms  for  a  short  distance  the  western  boundan 

east,  although  no  ili.tinctly  marked  chain  ,,f  'bills  can  be  troce.1  fur, 
the  elevation  ,,f  the  i- iirf.ee  i.  ai,|>nreiit  fr..m  tbe  ,  ourxe  ol  • 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Don,  the  Ythan,  and  :  ,lown 

tbe  south-eastern  slope,  and  several  streams  florin-  down  the  n.uth- 
western  slope  into  the  Dnvrni  or  Iiovemn.  whieli  belong,  i-hielly  to 
Banffshire.  The  pritiei)*!  summit*  in  the  main  range  of  the  Orainpi'imK, 
on  the  *outli< -rn  l>iiiinl:irr,  <-i,  .  i  (nun  west  to 

east,  are— Scarsoocb.  (ielly  Caini,  Ik-n  Uarn,  Cairn  Leay,  Ben  Barrow, 
QUiih  Well,  Aught  Hill,  Oiirn  Tsgart  or  Taggart  (about  30o 
high),  Loch  ua  Oar  (3816  feet),  Hill  of  Mark,  .Mount  K.  an  (:il.' 
Braid  Calms,  Cockairns,  Hill  of  Cat,  and  Mount  Batt.,,-1,.     'II, 
inmit*  of  the  branch  on  the  western  bounilury,  are     • 

leot).  Brerisch,  clow  to  <'airn  Toul,  ami  about  the  same 
height,  and  Ben  Macdhui.  or  Bannamuickduidh  (4:i!iO  feet),  ascei  • 

'•nlimnee  Survey  to  be  UM  fe,  t  higher  II 

regarded  as  the  highest  mountain  in  ( !i .  at  iiritain.     I  nuieh 

of  the  Grampian*  another  bran.  1 1  is  thrown  oil  tf,w»rdii  the  north-east, 
in  which  are  Bennabuird  (3940  feet),  Ben  Avon  or  Ben  Avon,  and 
Morren  (2984  feet). 
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The  principal  rivers  of  the  county  are  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Ythan, 
the  Ugie,  and  the  Deveron,  Dovern  or  Doveran,  with  their  respective 
tributaries.  These  rivers  flow  into  the  sea  in  the  order  we  have 
named,  from  south  to  north  and  west,  from  Kincardineshire  to 
Banffshire. 

The  Dee  rises  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  in  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  Aberdeenshire  from  Inverness-shire.  It  rises 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  Breriach,  at  an  altitude  of  above  4000  feet, 
and  flows  for  about  12  miles  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  to  the  junction  of 
the  Geauley,  a  stream  1 0  miles  long,  from  which  its  course  is  E.  by  N. 
for  about  1 2  miles  to  Newton,  below  the  castle  of  Br.iemar.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  it  receives  several  mountain-streams.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dee  are  several  falls,  or  'linns,'  of  which  the  principal,  from 
its  turbulence,  is  the  Linn  of  Dee ;  the  river  here  forces  its  way  by 
four  successive  fall.s  or  rapids  through  a  passage  of  rock,  so  narrow 
in  some  places  that  persona  have  been  found  hardy  enough  to  step 
across  it.  The  falls  of  Coirmulzie  and  Garvalt,  both  below  the  Linn 
of  Dee,  are  much  admired.  From  Newton  the  Dee  flows  about  7 

Nr.  by  E.  to  the  kirk  of  C'rathie,  and  then  turning  to  the  E.  by  N., 
flows,  with  slight  variations,  in  that  direction  for  about  60  miles  to 
its  outfall  at  Aberdeen.  Its  whole  course  is  about  96  miles.  About 
24  miles  above  its  outfall  it  quits  Aberdeenshire,  and  after  flowing 
10  miles  through  Kincardineshire,  returns  to  the  border,  and  for  the 
rest  of  its  course  separates  the  two  counties.  It  receives  the  Gairden 
or  Gaini,  18  miles  long,  on  the  left  bank,  about  6  miles  below 
C'rathie  kirk  ;  and  the  Muick,  12  miles  long,  on  the  right  bank,  about 
2  miles  lower  down.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Muick  are  two  small 
but  picturesque  lakes.  Dhu-loch,  '  the  Black  Lake,'  is  supposed  to 
obtain  its  name  from  its  being  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  cliffs  of 
Craig  Dhu-loch,  which  rise  from  its  southern  border  to  a  height  of 
more  than  1000  feet.  A  mountain-rill  falls  into  it  on  the  north  side 
from  a  height  of  more  than  200  feet.  Loch  Muick  is  about  two  miles 
long  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  It  receives 
a  stream  from  Dhu-loch,  and  others  from  the  surrounding  mountains  : 
and  its  waters  are  remarkable  for  their  coldness  even  in  the  mid.-rt  of 
r.  There  is  a  small  island  near  its  south- western  end,  where 
sea-gulls  are  always  to  be  found.  A  little  below  the  Muick,  another 
l';dl.<  into  the  Dee  on  the  left  bank ;  this  stream  is  the  outlet 
of  two  small  lakes,  Loch  Connor,  surrounded  by  birch-woods  and 
studded  with  «m  ill  inlands,  and  Loch  Dawan.  The  Dye,  the  largest 
feeder  of  the  Dec,  and  the  Avcn  it«  tributary,  belong  chiefly  to  Kin 
cardineshire.  The  Dye  joins  the  Dee  on  the  right  bank  in  Kincardine- 
shirc.  Two  small  lakes,  Loch  Drum  and  Loch  Skene,  are  connected 
with  the  Dee  by  streams  which  flow  into  it  on  the  left  bank,  after  it 
again  touches  the  border  of  the  county.  The  Dee  is  a  rapid  stream ; 

ablations  sweep  away  good  soil  to  leave  instead  an  unproductive 
sand.  It  is  valuable  for  its  salmon  fishery.  The  mouth  of  the  Dee 
forum  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen.  On  Deeside,  about  60  miles  from 
Aberdeen,  where  the  scenery  is  wildly  magnificent,  her  Majesty  has 
purchased  Balmoral  for  her  occasional  residence.  The  Don  rises  in 
a  peat-moss  on  the  western  border  of  the  county,  about  1640  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  its  course  is  first  N.E.,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kildrummy  kirk,  30  miles ;  then  E.,  about  28  miles,  to  Inve- 
rury ;  and  then  S.E.,  about  20  miles,  to  its  outfall  in  the  North  Sea 
at  Old  Aberdeen.  Its  whole  course  is  about  78  miles.  In  the  upper 
l>  irt  of  its  course  the  Don  receives  several  mountain-streams ;  and  is 
VITJ-  rapid,  shallow,  and  subject  to  inundations.  It  affords  excellent 
angling  for  small  trout.  At  Inverury  it  receives  the  Urie  or  Ury,  its 
most  imjx>rtant  tributary.  Ita  course  is  here  very  slow ;  but  it  is  still 

to  overflow,  and  this  liability  baa  been  increased  by  the  number 
of  drains  cut  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  salmon  fisheries  at  Kin- 
tore,  about  12  miles  above  its  mouth,  were  once  of  considerable  value ; 
but  the  fish  are  now  intercepted  by  stake-nets  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Pearls  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  found  in  the  Don.  The 
Don  is  navigable  to  the  bridge  of  Old  Aberdeen  for  small  craft.  The 
Urie  rises  in  Gartly  parish,  and  flows  by  C'ulsamond  and  Rayne  into 
the  Don,  which  it  joins  on  the  left  bank  at  Inverury :  its  course  is 
about  24  miles.  The  tributaries  next  in  magnitude  are  the  Earnon  or 
Krnan,  the  Noughty  or  Nochtie,  and  the  Bucket,  all  of  which  join  it 
nn  the  left  bank  above  the  junction  of  the  Urie ;  and  the  Leochel  or 
Leouhal,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank  at  Alford  below  Kildrummy. 
The  Ylkan  rises  near  the  north-western  border  of  the  county ;  and 
flows  first  4  miles  eastward,  then  5  milea  north-east  to  Towie, 
the  anrimt  seat  of  the  Barclays,  and  thence  its  course  is,  with  some 
variation,  S.K.  by  Fyvie  kirk,  the  village  of  Ellon,  the  kirk  of 
Buchan,  and  the  village  of  Newburgh,  28  miles,  into  the  North 
Sea.  Its  whole  course  is  about  37  miles.  The  Ythan  is  a  slow  and 
gentle  stream ;  but  from  the  extensive  system  of  drainage  adopted 
in  the  lands  through  which  it  flows  it  is  subject  to  rise  suddenly. 
It  has  a  considerable  volume  of  water ;  but  near  the  sea  spreads  out 
into  a  wide  shallow  basin,  navigable  only  for  small  craft.  The  entrance 
is  obstructed  by  a  bar ;  and  the  shifting  sands  in  the  channel  render 
the  navigation  dangerous.  Vessels  of  90  tons  ascend  to  Newburgh, 
a  uiilu  up  the  river.  Tin;  Yt.han  .(bounds  with  trout  of  variouskinds, 
eels,  flounder-",  and  salmon.  There  are  two  salmon  li.-liings,one  at  the 

ij  of  the  river,  the  other  at  the  village  of  Ellon,  about  5  miles 
up  t.li.;  st.riKiin.  Many  hundred  tons  of  mussels  and  cockles  are  taken 
yearly.  The  pearl  mussel  is  found,  and  the  pearl  fishery  was  formerly 


thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  subject  of  a  grant  by 
patent.  There  is  a  prevalent  tradition  that  the  large  pearl  in  the 
Scottish  crown  was  found  in  the  Ythan,  or  in  the  Kelly,  one  of  its 
tributaries  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  gentleman  of 
Aberdeen  received  lOOi  from  a  London  jeweller  for  pearls  found  here. 
But  few  of  any  value  are  found  now ;  it  is  a  favourite  amusement 
for  schoolboys  to  fish  for  them  in  summer  when  the  water  is  low. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Ythan  are  all  small.  The  Blackwater,  or  Little- 
water,  or  Water  of  Gight,  joins  it  on  the  left  above  Methlick  kirk ; 
the  water  of  Kelly  on  the  right  below  Methlick  kirk,  the  Ebrie  on 
the  left  between  Methlick  kirk  and  the  village  of  Ellon,  and  another 
stream  from  Udney  kirk,  on  the  right,  a  little  above  Ellon.  The  Ebrie 
is  about  12  miles  long,  and  each  of  the  others  about  8  miles  long. 

The  Ugie  is  formed  by  two  streams,  of  which  the  North  Ugie  rises 
to  the  south  of  Aberdour  and  flows  S.E.  by  the  kirk  of  Strichen ; 
the  South  Ugie  rises  between  Strichen  and  Monquitter  kirks,  and  flows 
E.  by  S.  Their  course  below  the  junction  is  about  6  miles  into  the 
North  Sea  at  Buchau  Haven  near  Peterhead.  The  Ugie  is  a  very  slow 
stream,  and  it  is  apt  to  overflow  after  falls  of  rain.  It  contains  an 
abundance  of  black  or  burn  trouts ;  but  few  salmon  are  found  in  it. 

The  Dcreron  or  Doveran  'rises  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  which  it  runs  N. 
for  about  7  miles,  then  N.  by  E.  through  Banflshire  for  about  5  miles, 
after  which  it  forms  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties  for  about  3 
miles,  and  re-entering  Aberdeenshire  has  a  circuitous  course  of  13 
miles,  when  it  returns  to  the  border.  The  remainder  of  its  course  is 
partly  in  Banffshire  and  partly  on  the  border.  Its  whole  length  is 
about  51  miles.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing  for  a  considerable  part 
of  ita  course  through  a  deep  narrow  vale,  and  is  subject  to  serious 
floods.  One  of  its  principal  tributaries  is  the  Bogie  Water,  which 
joins  the  Deveron  near  Huntly.  Both  the  Bogie  and  the  Deveron 
contain  excellent  trout ;  pearls  of  trifling  value  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  Deveron.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Deveron  a  salmon  fishery  is 
carried  on.  The  burns  of  Turriff  and  King  Edward  (13  miles  and  9 
miles  long  respectively),  which  join  the  Deveron  on  the  right  bank, 
belong  to  Aberdeenshire  ;  the  more  important  tributaries,  the  Black- 
water  and  the  Cantly,  which  join  it  on  the  left,  belong  wholly  or  chiefly 
to  Banffshire. 

Of  smaller  streams,  the  Crudm,  about  8  miles  long,  flows  into 
the  North  Sea  between  the  Ythan  and  the  Ugie ;  and  the  Rathm,  11 
miles  long,  between  Cairnbulg  Point  and  Kiunaird's  Head,  near  the 
town  of  Fraserburgh.  Aberdeenshire  does  not  contain  any  lakes  of  im- 
portance. They  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  notice  of  the 
river  Dee. 

The  only  canal  in  the  county  is  the  Aberdeenshire  Canal,  opened  in 
1807,  which  begins  in  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen,  and  runs  up  the  valley 
of  the  Don  parallel  to  the  course  of  that  river  and  near  to  it  on  the 
right  bank,  and  terminates  at  Port  Elphinstone  in  Kintore  parish,  but 
close  to  the  town  of  Iverury;  its  length  is  18J  miles.  A  tide-lock 
connects  the  canal  with  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen.  The  total  fall  is 
about  133  feet  to  high-water  mark  in  Aberdeen  harbour.  Lime,  coal, 
manure,  and  bark  are  carried  up ;  and  stone,  slate,  grain  and  meal, 
brought  down.  There  is  daily  communication  between  Aberdeen  and 
Port  Elphinstone. 

The  principal  roads  are :  1,  From  Edinburgh  by  Montrose  to 
Aberdeen  (entering  the  county  at  Dee  bridge  near  Aberdeen),  con- 
tinued by  Ellon  and  Cruden,  to  Peterhead,  and  thence  to  Fraserburgh. 
2,  From  Aberdeen  by  Old  Meldrum,  Turriff,  and  King  Edv,  ard 
(pronounced  Kinedart)  to  Banff.  3,  From  Aberdeen  by  Kintore, 
Inverury,  and  Huntly,  to  Elgin  and  Inverness.  4,  From  Aberdeen 
up  the  valley  of  the  Dee  by  Peterculter,  Drumoak,  Kincardine  O'Neil, 
Ballater,  and  Tulloch,  to  C'astletoun  of  Braemar ;  and  thence  south- 
ward across  the  Grampians  to  Blair  Gowrie  and  Perth.  5,  From 
Peterhead  by  Longside  and  Old  Deer  to  Banff.  The  Aberdeen  Railway 
traverses  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  from  ths  city  of  Aberdeen, 
and  is  continued  to  Perth.  A  part  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland 
Railway  (Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Inverness)  is  now  being  constructed  at 
the  Aberdeen  end  of  the  line. 

Gfoloyy,  Ac. — The  mountain  district  of  Braemar  is  chiefly  granitic  ; 
the  mountains  frequently  present  tabular  summits  with  steep  preci- 
pitous sides.  Ben  Macdhui  has  precipices  of  more  than  1000  feet  high. 
Conical  summits  are  not  so  frequent,  but  Cairn  Toul  and  Loch  na 
( iar  have  that  form.  At  the  foot  of  the  precipices  or  steeper  slopes 
considerable  masses  of  granitic  debris  are  observable.  The  granite 
of  Braemar  is  chiefly  pure  ;  the  mica  is  the  least  of  its  constituent 
minerals  :  the  felspar  and  quartz  are  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Some  of  the  granite  is  porphyritic.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Dee  a  large  mass  of  syenite  is  found ;  but  this  belongs  chiefly 
to  Perthshire.  The  neighbourhood  of  A  berdecn,  for  some  miles  around 
that  city,  especially  towards  the  west,  is  occupied  by  granite.  The 
principal  mass  forms  rounded  hills  west  of  Aberdeen  between  the  Don 
and  the  Dee,  and  extends  to  the  northward  of  the  Don.  The  granite 
is  quarried  in  large  quantities  (chiefly  of  gray  granite),  and  shipped  at 
Aberdeen  for  London  and  other  places.  Granite  is  also  found  on  the 
I  ;ink-i  of  the  Don,  and  of  its  tributary  the  Urie  ;  near  the  banks  of 
the  Ythan  ;  near  the  Doveran ;  and  in  the  parishes  of  Kraserburgh, 
Longside,  and  Peterhead,  near  the  coast.  It  is  quarried  in  Drumblado 
and  Peterhead.  The  granite  is  frequently  found  disintegrated,  so  as 
to  be  easily  dug  into  by  the  pickaxe  and  spade ;  yet  large  blocks  of 
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ef  the  Dee.  Thend  I*  loamy.  generally  dry,  re*ting  nnMtime*  on 
dry  yoDow  day.  but  more  frequently  on  gravel  The  greater  part  of 
UM  parish  U  u'aenltit  atod,  and  from  10,000  to  1 1,000  acre*  are  covered 
with  wood.  The  natural  wood*  ooneUt  of  birch,  alder,  poplar,  and 
•»>••*•>•.«•  Th*  planted  wood*  ar*  chiefly  larch  and  Hootch  firs. 
Hum  of  the  latter  an  of  immense  sin,  and  aaid  to  be  from  300  to 
400  years  old.  The  ftr  limber  of  the  forest  of  Mar  i*,  for  sise  and 
quality-  UM  *ret  in  UM  Britiah  Uland*.  Thi*  forest  is  well  stocked 
with  red-deer  sad  row:  it  al»o  aibrd.  good  pasturage.  The  quantity 
of  '-ir*  cultivated  U  hut  email  Th*  black-freed  or  Liutou  i.  the 
prrrmleat  hreed  of  eheep;  and  the  small  black-horned  the  prevalent 
Creed  of  eatUe.  The  adjaeent  highland  pariah  of  Strathdon  (about 
*7.MO  aerea,  or  10f  *quar*  mile.)  has  U*s  natural  wood  ;  it  i*  chiefly 
The  eoil  in  the  rtralh  or  valley  of  the  Don  i*  good  deep  loam, 
chiefly  .m  graral  On  UM  top*  of  the  hill*  are  peat-mosses  of 
.jrabUextonl  Th*  quantity  of  arable  land  i*  about  4500  Scotch 
,  and  there  are  SOOO  aore*  of  plantation,  chiefly  larch  and  Scotch 
ftr.  Agriculture  ha*  mad*  .toady  progress,  and  much  land  ha*  been 
brought  into  cultivation  by  trenching  and  drainage.  Lime,  the 
M*M**J  •••in*,  i*  dug  in  UM  pariah,  and  each  farm  has  commonly 
i  lime-tim.  The  nuw-honaes  are  commodious,  and  the  offices  are 
tgiuHim,  buiH  of  stone  and  lime,  with  slated  roofs. 
thrashing  mill*,  water  being  the  moving  force. 
of  Lumphaoan,  Kinoardtn  Uford,  and 
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i  RMdUh  marketa.    They  ar*  usually  brought  to  market  at  three 
mold.    Th*  oktUe  arc  chiefly  UM  bog-homed  black  or  brown 
"  reed ;   orn*».rl  aometimes  with  the  West  Highland 
with   UM  Teeewater  breed;    sometime*   wiUi   the 
_    Th*  hone*  ar.  of  the  old  •mall-abed  hardy  broed 
,  or  of  Urnr  breed,  introduced  from  the  south.     The 
•  ehMty  of  Hootch  8r  and  larch. 

l  Kowran.  U*  on  UM  ooea*,  aonth  of  Peteriioad, 
r  UM  mouth  of  the  Tthaa ;  and  LcfU  Buchan  and  Kllon  » 
them  op.  UM  Inland  aide.  Thaw  ive  pariahe*  form  a  dietriot  extend- 
ing aloaf  UM  oo*M  for  about  14  mil**;  and  Mntohing  in  *oui* 
pare*  •  or  9  mile*  inland :  the  area  U  about  100  auuar*  miles,  or 
« I.OW  eon* ;  probably  fcurflfUu  an  under  cultivation.  The  wood- 
land*, which  ar*  ohUfy  in  the  pariah  of  Kllon,  do  not  nosed  BOO 
aeraa  Th*  wood  k*  ehUty  Una  and  aVntah  dr.  The  soil  v.rir. 
•met)  •  hi  UM  axMthera  part  of  Kllon  H  i*  chiely  a  loo**,  black,  |«aty 
wilful  adaliture  of  white  sand,  mting  on  a  white 
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eh*  Mil  h>  more  fertile.  In  UM  pariah  of  Klein.  UM  soil  i*  chiefly  day; 
hwl  than  U  a  eoa*.l.r.U.  era*  of  fcrtU.  loam.  The  eultlvaato.  of 
i*  b*s»  greaUy  extoaded  for  UM  tattooing  of  Mock  lot  the 
•ark**.  The  hned  ef  horse,  ha.  D*M  improved  by  UM 
kw  of  MMTMT  CrfdeadaU  mares  awl  other  w«*t«ountrj 
Th*  oatU*  wen  formerly  chiefly  of  the  Aberdeeathin 
awl  Aawn.  mtlerf  bread*,  but  nf  late  yaan  UM  Te**water 
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meat  of  other  road*  have  born  important  aid*  to  the  general  advance- 
ment of  agriculture. 

Im-uiinu,  Tumi,  «frr. — Tbe  county  comprehend*  the  five  n 
districte  of  Mar,  Formartin,  Buchan,  Oarioch,  and  Strathbogie,  not  at 
prevent  recognised  for  any  »•  pui-pose*.     Mar  is  that  part 

of  the  county  which  lies  soutli  of  the  I  Mi  ;   liraemar  being  a  *ul«livi- 
aion.     It  give*  the  ..  branch  of  the  family  of  Erskina. 

Formartin  or  Formartine  oomprUes  the  coast  between  the  Don  and 
the  Ythan,  and  inland  up  UM  right  bank  of  the  Ythan  to  the  border  of 
Banffiihire  :  it  give*  th*  title  of  viscount  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.    The 
district  of  Buchan  comprehends  that  part  of  the  county  which  lie* 
north  and  north-east  of  the  Ythan.     The  title  of  Kurl  of  BnohaB  -till 
belong*  to  a  branch  of  the  Erskine  family.  Oarioch  is  an  inland  <! 
about  the  Urie  and  its  feeders ;  and  Strathbogie  an  inland  district, 
comprehending,  a*  its  name  indicates,  the  valley  of  < 
the  affluent*  of  the  Deveron,  and  including  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Deveron  itself  near  the  junction  of  the  Bogie. 

The  county  contains  the  city  niul  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  of 
ABCBDKBN  ;  the  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs  of  Inverury,  Kintore, 
and  PITEBHIAD  ;  the  burgh*  of  barony  of  Charlestown,  FR AKEH  i 

1  Mdd rum,  Hosehearty,  and  Turriff.  Of  those  place* 
printed  in  small  capital*  an  account  will  be  found  under  their  respec- 
tive title*  ;  the  other*  we  notice  here. 

Charlrtlovm,  or  Ckarlrtton,  distinguished  as  Charleston  of  Aboync,  a 
burgh  of  barony  in  the  parish  of  Aboyno,  is  situated  on  a  small  stream 
which  falls  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village  into  the  river  Dee,  and 
U  about  204  mile*  W.  from  Aberdeen.  The  population  of  the  burgh 
of  Chariestown  in  1841  was  260;  that  of  the  parish  of  Aboyne  was 
1188.  The  parish  church  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
village.  There  i*  also  a  Free  church,  l-'.urs  for  cattle,  *het-| 
horses,  are  held  here  in  February,  April,  Juno,  July,  October,  and 
November.  Near  the  village  is  a  suspension-bridge  over  the  Dee, 
erected  in  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by  the  floods  in  1821*.  On 
Mullach's  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  t'harlestown,  are  several  of 
the  tumuli  called  cairns. 

Inverury,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  in  the  parish  of  Inverury, 
is  about  15  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen    on  the  road  to  Elgin.     It* 
charter  as  a  royal  burgh  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  in  155s. 
population  of  the   parliamentary   burgh  in  1851   was   22(54. 
governed  by  a  provost  and  eight  councillors;  and  unites  with 
Culleu,  Elgin,  Kintore,  and  Peterhead,  in  returning  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.    Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  Free  dim.  h. 
Methodist,  Independent,  Episcopal,  and  Uoman  Catholic  chap. 
Episcopalian  school,  and  a  saving!)  bank.    Inverury  is  lighted  with  gas. 
Numerous  fain  for  cattle,  horses,  and  grain  are  held  in  the  course  of 
the  year.     The  canal  from  Aberdeen  terminates  at  Inverury. 

Kinlnrr,  a  very  ancient  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  in  the  parish 
of  Kintore,  12  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen.     The  burgh  had  it*  •  I 
from  Jame*  IV.  in  1506.     The  population  of  the  Inirgh  in  1851  was 
47H.     The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  12  councillors,  an 
jointly  with  Banff,  Cull.-ii,  Kl^in,  Invcrury,  and  Peterhead,  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.     Kintore  consist  -  chidly 
street,  running  from  a  bridge  over  the  Tuuch  burn,  which  he: 
into  the  river  Don.     A  bridge  crosses  the  Torry  bum,  win 
Tuach,  and  two  bridge*  cross  the  Aberdeen  Canal.     There  are  h  • 
parish  church,  which  will  accommodate  700  person*,  a  Free  church,  u 
parochial  school,  a  library,  and  a  savings  bank.     A  cattle  fair  is  held 
here  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October.     The  town-house  is  a  respect- 
sble  building.     Tort    KlphinxUme,  a  landing  place  on  the  Aberdeen 
Canal,  is  in  the  jiarish  of  Kintore,  though  comprehended  in  the  burgh 
of  Inverury.     By  the  canal,  lime  is  imported,  and  granite  in  exported 
•    Klpliinxtone  are  grain-mills,  saw-mills,    and   timbrr-yards. 
Near  KinWe,  on  the  south,  are  the  remains  of  Hall-forest  (Win,  said 
to  have  been  built  l.y  King  Kobert  Bruce.     It  is  a  square  building,  still 
of  considerable  height,  but  once  of  much  larger  dim. •;;  ion*. 

MtUrum,  or  OU  Mtfdrum,  is  a  burgh  of  Dan. ny.  in  th,-  p., 
Meldrum  or  Methelnle,  d.-tri.-t  of  (i.uiorh,  18  miles  N.N.W.    from 
Aberdeen.     The  population  of  the  town  was  1102  in  1841  ;  it  i 
1300.     It  dates  as  n  burgh  from  1672,  but  there  are  no  magi.  ; 
Horn*  of  the  houae*  are  upwards  of  a  century  old.     Besides  the  | 
church,  then  are  a  Free  church,  United  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal 
chapel.,  two  partly  endowed  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.     There  is  a 
weekly  market  on  Saturday  for  provisions  ;  and  market*  or  fairs  for 
cattle,  horse.,  and  grain,  are  held  in  January,  February,  May,  A  • 
and  November.     The  inhabitant*  are  chiefly  dependent  on  ngrici 
Brewing  and  duitilling  are  carrind  on.     Some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  weaving,  and  in  the  knitting  of  worsted  stockings.    A 
Roman  encampment  nan  been  traced  in  the  parish. 


j,  a  Ashing  village  and  a  burgh  of  barony,  in  PiUligo  ]mrixh, 
U  situated  on   th-  M..m>    Knth,  4   mile*  W.  from  FVaecrl.uivh.  HIH| 
M  mile*  N.  by  W.  from  Aberdeen,     The  population  of  the  l.m 
1841  wa*  7SO.     It  ooniiate  of  several  small  streets,  month    n 
parallel  with  the  beach.    The  pariah  church  is  A  *h<.> 
with  a  handsome  whool-houae  adjacent     In  the  village  are  :• 
•horah,  a  I'nited  Precbytorian  church,  a  female  school,  and  several 
friendly  •ncietiea.     A  small    pnl.lic  library  in  attached  to  th. 
achool.     The  harbour,  which   in  of  solid  masonry,  affords  com. 
shelter  to  nshing-1-.at.,  and  admits  vowel*  of  70  tons  burden.     The 
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inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing.  From  July  to  September 
there  is  an  active  herring-fishery,  employing  from  40  to  50  boats,  and 
several  sloops.  In  spring  a  number  of  boats  go  to  the  island  of  Tyree 
for  the  cod  and  ling  fishery,  and  return  by  Glasgow,  exchanging  their 
fish  fnr  coals.  Fish  are  cured  in  the  village  for  the  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  London  markets.  Boat-building  is  carried  on.  Fairs  are 
held  on  the  first  Tuesdays  of  May,  July,  and  October. 

Tin-riff,  a  small  burgh  of  barony,  in  the  parish  of  Turrift,  is  about 
40  miles  N.N.W.  from  Aberdeen.  The  population  of  the  town  iu 
1841  was  1309.  An  hospital  or  almshouse  was  founded  here  in  1272 
by  Alexander  Cumyn,  Earl  of  Buchan.  The  remains  of  the  old  church, 
built  before  the  Reformation,  stand  in  the  burial-ground.  The  old 
belfry  has  been  repaired,  and  contains  the  parish  bell  and  clock.  The 
present  parish  church  was  erected  in  1794,  and  enlarged  in  1830. 
There  are  an  Episcopal  chapel  and  a  Free  church.  The  grammar 
school  of  Turrift',  now  the  parochial  school,  had  a  good  reputation  in 
the  IGth  century  :  it  is  still  well  attended.  There  are  a  parish  library 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  many 

Houses  and  shops.  A  cross  of  considerable  antiquity  stands  in 
the  principal  street.  Linen  bleaching  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent. 
There  is  a  small  woollen-cloth  manufacture.  Eight  fairs  for  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Pigs  are  reared 
in  considerable  numbers  for  the  supply  of  pork  to  the  London  market. 
Near  Turriff  is  a  substantial  stone  bridge  over  the  Doveron,  erected  in 
182«  at  a  cost  of  25001. 

The  following  villages  may  be  noticed,  the  populations  are  those  of 
1841  :- 

BaOater,  in  Olenmuick  parish,  41 4  miles  W.  from  Aberdeen,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Dee,  population  371,  is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  much 
resorted  to,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  mineral 
springs  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  houses  are  regularly  built,  and 
neatly  fitted  up  for  lodgera.  The  parish  church  is  in  the  village,  and 
there  is  a  post-office.  Fairs  for  hiring  servants  are  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May,  old  style,  and  on  the  Saturday  before  November  iind 
— for  wool  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  June — and  for  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
second  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  September,  old  style.  The  springs  or 
wells  of  Pananich,  about  two  miles  cast  from  the  church,  are  four  in 
number,  all  chalybeate,  stimulant,  and  tonic :  there  are  lodgings  at 
the  wells,  and  also  hot,  cold,  and  shower  baths.  Boddam,  or  Boddan, 
3  miles  S.  fromPeterhcad.  population  528,  chiefly  fishermen.  Boddam 
is  near  Buchan-head,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse  of  granite  118  feet 
high,  built  in  1824,  on  an  island  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
beach  of  round  stones,  separating  the  north  and  south  boat-harbour* 
of  Boddam  :  the  south  harbour  will  receive  ships  of  a  moderate 
draught  of  water.  .Vici/ov/A,  in  Foveran  parish,  in  the  district  of 
K!lon,  10  miles  N.  from  Aberdeen  :  population  393.  The  houses  are 
aid  roiii!ii»diou<.  The  village  stands  on  the  burn  of 
i  u,  near  its  junction  with  the  Y than,  the  mouth  of  which  forms 
the  ]Mirt  of  Newburgh,  to  which  a  few  small  vessels  belong.  They 
.  linn-,  timber,  and  bones ;  and  export  grain  and  cattle,  the 
latter  to  London-  or  .'./", •/;.">!«•/,  population  <i->l,  U 

L'rtU,  population  203,  are  in  the  parish  of  Strichen,  in  the  district  of 
Buchan.  Strichen  has  a  neat  town-house,  a  conmioclioi  H  p  u-i  .h  <  Imn-li. 
a  Free  church,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  village  was  laid  out 
in  1764,  and  is  regularly  l.nilt,  with  a  number  of  good,  commodious, 
slated  houses.  Weaving  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Fairs  for  cattle 
and  horses  are  held  in  January,  March,  May,  July,  August,  and 
November.  At  New  Leeds  is  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  manufact  n-tftld, 

or  X'i  i  the  parish  of  Old  Deer,  in  the  district  of  Buchan  : 

population  014.  Several  persons  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
linen  yarn  in  the  village ;  and  in  it  or  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  are 
lint-mills,  and  mills  for  making  woollen  cloth  and  yarn  for  stockings. 
The  United  Presbyterians  have  a  chapel. 

The  county  is  for  the  most  part  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Synod  of  Aberdeen,  which  comprehends,  in  addition,  nearly  the  whole 
of  Banffshire  and  part  of  Kincardineshire.  The  number  of  parishes 
wholly  or  partly  in  this  county,  according  to  the  Population  Returns 
of  1841,  is  88.  These  are  parishes  both  for  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
purposes.  There  are  besides  14  quoad  sacra  parishes,  that  is,  districts 
constituting  distinct  parishes  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  alone.  In 
Aberdeenshire  there  are  about  70  congregations  of  the  Free  Church, 
about  20  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  and  several  of  other 
Presbyterian  Dissenters,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 

rians  have  a  chapel  in  Aberdeen.  St.  Mary's  College,  at  Blairs, 
near  Ab.-rdceti,  i.<  an  institution  founded  in  1827,  for  the  training  of 

lates  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood   in   Scotland.     It   is 

under  the  care  of  a  Principal,  a  procurator,  and  three  professors,  and 

had  I.,  ii  1851.     The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has  a  large 

1. uly  of  adherents    in    the  north-eastern  portion  of  Sc.itbnd.     The 

•itains  21  congregations  ;  several  of  these  have 

existed  from  the  period  of  the  first  reformation.  Aberdeenshire 
is  well  supplied  with  so  I. 

!•••  are.  a  county  prison  and  a  bridewell  at  Aberdeen,  and  small 
ins    at.  Old   Abo  '.Irlilruiu,    Invcniry,   Kintore, 

Frascrburgh,  and  Turriff;  but  these  are  used  only  occa- 

';,-  and  for  voy  brief  <  .     There  is  also  a  new  prison 

at  Peterhend,  which  town  is  the  seat  of  a  sheriff  court.     The  county 


of  Aberdeen  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
number  of  electors  in  1852  was  4022.  Peterhead,  Inverury,  and 
Kintore  are  included  iu  the  Elgin  district  of  burghs,  which  returns 
one  member ;  the  other  burghs  of  the  district  are  Elgin,  Cullen,  and 
Banff. 

History  and  Antiquities. — Of  the  most  ancient  period  of  its  history 
Aberdeenshire  contains  various  monuments  ;  such  as  cairns,  barrows, 
Druidical  stones,  and  the  structures  called  Picts'  houses.  There  are 
some  ancient  camps,  supposed  to  be  Roman.  A  singular  monument 
called  the  Maiden  Stone  is  found  in  Chapel  of  Garioch  parish.  It  is 
a  stone  pillar,  10  feet  above  ground,  and  supposed  to  be  imbedded 
6  feet  below  the  surface;  it  is  nearly  3  feet  broad  and  1  foot 
thick,  marked  with  hieroglyphic  or  other  characters,  supposed  to  be 
Danish.  In  the  parish  of  Aboyne  and  Glentanner  are  the  remains  of 
a  Picts'  house,  a  circular  inclosure  of  stones  regularly  laid  without 
cement,  and  partly  imbedded  in  the  rock.  The  inclosure,  which  is 
83  feet  in  diameter,  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Knockbeg  :  it  is  con- 
nected with  others  of  a  similar  character  by  two  parallel  dykes  forming 
an  inclosed  way  or  avenue,  the  main  line  of  which  may  be  traced  for 
nearly  50  miles,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee ;  some  branches  diverge 
in  a  direction  traversing  the  river  and  the  Grampian  Mountains. 

Aberdeenshire  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Cruden,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  llth  century,  between  the  Scots  and  the  Danes  under  Canute, 
afterwards  king  of  England.  In  the  14th  century  Robert  Bruce 
marched  into  Aberdeenshire  to  chastise  Comyn,  or  Cumin,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  whom  he  defeated.  In  1411,  during  the  captivity  of  King 
James  I.,  and  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  battle  of  Harlaw 
was  fought  in  Chapel  of  Garioch  parish.  In  1644  Montrose  defeated 
the  Covenanters  under  Hurley,  not  far  from  Aberdeen,  which  he 
entered.  Monk  occupied  Aberdeen  in  1651 ;  and  the  troops  of  the 
Pretender,  under  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  occupied  and  levied  contribu- 
tions on  it  in  1745.  A  detachment  of  the  royal  forces,  sent  from  the 
north  by  Lord  London  to  relieve  the  town,  was  defeated  at  Inverury. 

The  principal  memorials  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  county  are  the 
mins  of  feudal  castles.  On  the  north  coast,  between  Fraserburgh  and 
Banff,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Dundargue,  situated  on 
a  rock  which  rises  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  above  60  feet,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  at  high-water  only  by  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rock.  Here  Henry  de  Beaumont,  the  English  Earl  of  Buchan,  was 
besieged  by  Sir  Audrrw  Murray,  regent  of  Scotland  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  David  II.  On  the  same  coast,  near  Banff,  are  the  remains  of 
Ken-Edgar  Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Comyns,  Earls  of  Buchan. 
Pitsligo  and  Pittulie  castles  are  both  on  the  coast  near  Fraserburgh. 
Craigston  Castle,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  built  in  the  17th 
century  by  one  of  the  Urquharts  of  Cromarty,  is  a  fine  old  building  in 
good  preservation.  Fedderate  Castle,  near  New  Deer,  was  a  fortress 
of  considerable  strength.  On  the  eastern  coast  are  the  ruins  of  Slaina 
Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Errol,  demolished  in  1594,  by 
order  of  James  VI. ;  and  on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  the  Ythan 
stands  Fyvie  Castle,  one  of  the  finest  gothic  edifices  in  the  county. 
There  are  numerous  other  ruins  of  ancient  castles  or  towers.  The 
monastic  and  other  ecclesiastical  remains  are  very  few.  Near  the 
village  of  Old  Deer  are  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  and  in  Fyvin 
parish  are  the  remains  of  a  priory  of  Tyronenses,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Fergus  Earl  of  Buchan  near  the  close  of  the  12th  century. 

ABERFFRAW.     [AHOLESKY.] 

ABEHFOHD.     [YORKSHIHK.J 

ABERGAVENNY,  Monmouthshire,  ft  market  town,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Abergavenny,  is 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Usk  and 
Oavenuy,  in  the  range  of  meadows,  surrounded  by  several  lofty  hills, 
in  61°  49'  N.  lat,  3"  2'  W.  long. ;  distant  14  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Monmouth,  and  143  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The  population  in 
1851  was  4797.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Monmouth,  and  diocese  of  Llandaff.  Abergavenny  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  26  parishes,  with  an  area  of  63,600  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  17,664. 

The  town  is  long  and  straggling,  the  streets  narrow,  and  the  houses 
irregularly  built;  but  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  by 
enlarging  the  market-place  and  removing  projections.  There  is  a 
fine  old  bridge,  of  15  arches,  over  the  Usk ;  also  the  remains  of  a 
castle,  and  of  a  Benedictine  priory  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest. 
The  church,  an  ancient  and  spacious  structure,  has  some  interesting 
architectural  features  ;  in  the  interior  are  several  curious  old  monu- 
ments. There  are  in  the  parish  a  district  church,  called  Trinity 
Church,  two  chapels  for  Baptists,  and  one  each  for  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  grammar-school,  founded  in 
1548,  had  27  scholars  in  1850.  There  are  National  and  British  schools, 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  principal  trade  is  in  wool,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  sold  in  the  market  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  There  are  extensive  collieries  and  iron-works  in  the  neighbour- 
ing district.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday.  The  Monmoiitlixliin- 
and  Brecon  canal  passes  nearthetiwn,  and  gives  considerable  facilities 
for  trade.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Abergavenny  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Roman  station  of  (iobannimii,  so  called  from 
the  river  Gobannius  (Gavenny).  The  town  once  possessed  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  which  was  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
Tim  Abergavenny  Cymreigyddon  Society,  established  in  1832,  for  the 
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ABEHYSTW1TH.  <  •ardig&nahire,  a  market  town  and  port,  munici- 
pal ead  aarUBBMBtary  borough,  and  the  eeat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in 
the  panekof  Llaabadem  Vawr,  and  hundred  of  Oeaeur  Olynn,  stands 
ea  a  aarth  emia*ao*  on  tke  coast,  near  the  outlet  of  the  joint  stream* 
eftae  Y*witk  and  Rheidioi,  ia  62*  24'  N.  lat,  4'  5'  W.  long.,  dutant 
»  .aflat  X  E.  froo*  CanUiaa,  aad  208  mile.  W.N.W.  from  l,.,,d..n  : 

I  of  tke  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  wa*  5231.     The 
led    by  fear  aldermen    and    12   councillors,    one  of 
i**ia*yor;   aad   ia   conjunction  with  Cardigan,  Adpar,  and 
oat  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament     The 
Mai  a)  a  |i«jiiiti*O  curacy  in  tke  archdeaconry  of  Cardigan,  and 
i  of  aLAaapk.    Aberntwitk  Union  contain*  30  parishes,  with 

koatadedl 


1  by  wall,  and  by  a  cuttle,  but  these 

are  aow  ia  rain*.  Tke'etreete  are  rather  narrow,  but  tolerably  well 
•I  aad  lighted.  Under  a  recent  act  obtained  for  the  general 
raraneat  of  tke  town,  the  anrerage  ha*  been  much  improved, 
aa  abnadaBt  supply  of  water  brought  from  three  different 
fliao*  Ike  erection  of  tke  pier,  the  harbour  can  accommodate 
i  of  MO  too*  burden.  Upward*  of  15.00M.  have  been  expended 
of  the  harbour,  toward*  which  the  late  Duke  of 
XewoMtk)  cnatributed  lOOOi,  and  the  borough  and  county  members 
•Mtcack.  Th«  church,  erected  ml  633,  cuntamsH  00  sittings,  of  which 
*2>  arc  free.  la  tke  aohool-houae,  which  i*  licensed  fur  the  purpose, 
Millie  is  peifmmed  in  Welsh.  There  are  place*  of  worship  for 
WealeyiB  and  Calviiiulic  Metkoduta,  Indeiwndenta,  and  BaptisU. 
There  are  in  tke  town  a  grammar,  a  National,  and  an  Infant  school  j 
iaanaarr  ;  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  for  the  Principality,  and  a 
riasB  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  A  new  town-hall 
i  been  recently  erected.  The  '  Public  lioom*,'  erected  in  1820,  in 


port  oa  December  Slat,  1851,  was  227 ;  the  aggregate  tonnage  was 
I1.S74  Dana*  1851  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port^-in  the 
«  trade,  inward*.  041  reesels,  tonnage  21,571  ;  outwards,  245 
,  tonnage  V54 1  :  in  the  colonial  trade,  inward*.  12  British  voe»el«, 
_»  2064  ;  outwards,  4  British  reanU,  tonnage  880  :  in  the  foreign 
,  1  Britwh  Teasel  inwards,  tonnage  38.  The  amount  of  Custom* 
doUe.  reoeired  at  the  port  during  the  year  ending  6th  January,  1851, 
•M  1 4at  l*a  1*1  There  are  regular  trader*  to  London,  Bristol,  and 
UterpooL  Ship-building  U  carried  on  to  some  extent  Oak -bark 
and  lead  ore  are  exported  ;  coal,  iron,  and  provisions  are  the  imporU 
There  u  ..goad  Bakery.  Aberyetwith  i*  much  resorted  t.,  in  the 
r  for  a»-b*thrn*: ;  and  ample  accommodation  is  provided  for 
i  la  hotel*.  Ion*;  terrace,  of  handsome  lodging-housee,  baths,  ami 
m.  The  beach  fa  convenient,  and  there  an  excellent  public  walks. 
tVejti.^oa.u.  tke  town  i.  a  chalybeate  spring.  On  the  beach  are  found 
eavaebaai  aad  other  afates,  whioh  are  in  request  with  visitor*,  and  give 
•""fay""**  to  a  good  many  Upiderir.  and  jewellers  in  the  town. 
BaaB)  are  held  annually  for  two  day*  in  September,  about  3  miles 
from  Abery*wilh. 
(OiaV.  *•*  «/ few*  Wain;  Cox's  Cmuk  to  AberfHriH;  Com- 


».  BaAaVtr^ tke  county  town,  a  market  town,  municipal 
and  parliaaiealaii  boroufk,  and  the  eaat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
kaadrad  of  Honaer,  w  pUaaautly  utuated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ock 
aad  tke  TkaBHe,  jaft  aboir.  where  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal  joins  the 

Tkana.     In    «!'    41'  V      I.I       1          .      11       :     .  .    «7        .f 


"  ^^  ••««  M  "fl-  «  N  W    fr.  -m  London  by  road.    Abingdon 

2*S  S^lLl  ^r Or>rt  w"to™  "^"""y (0xford  brmnc'h'-  «** 

'•"S™  tfam  *•  towl>'  ta  M  mfl*  d"«»nt  from  London.     The 
tke  pariiaaMatary  borough  in  1851  was  6954.     The 
•***>bltairtU»n*o  and  twelve  councillor*,  of  whom 
S???_0<^1?B>lr.  *°  **.l5r?*1  P«r>Ument 
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house*,  amounted  to  nearly  20001  |*T  annum.  Henry  I.  wa*  educated 
in  it  A  gateway  by  8t  Nichola*  Church,  and  two  or  three  apartment* 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  abbey.  The  town  i*  tolerably  well  built,  the 
street*  are  *pacioua,  diverging  from  the  market-place,  and  are  well 
paved  and  lighted  with  ga*;  the  lupply  ••(  wntvr  is  good;  and  the 
town  U  well  drained.  In  the  market-houae,  which  is  a  Hubhtantial 
xtnicturc  of  freestone,  i*  a  Rpacious  hall  for  transacting  public  buaineaa. 
The  Union  workhouse,  a  largo  brick  building,  was  erected  in  1836, 
and  was  the  first  completed  mic!<  ••:,  ..f  t!,,-  1'oor-Law 

Amemluiunt  Act     The  county  jail  wax  erected  in  1811,  at  a  cost  of 
26,0001.     The  quarter  Reunions  for  the  county,  the  summer  awiicee,  and' 
a  county  court,  are  held  here.     Abingdon  obtained  a  chart 
poratinn  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1557.  There  are  two  churches, 
St  Helen's  and  St  Nichola* ;  St  Nicholas  is  the  older  church,  aome 
portions  of  it  being  of  Norman  date.    St  Helen's  is  much  larger, 
and   has   been   a   very   handsome    edifice;    it    has   boon  grev 
disfigured  by  various  barbarous  alterations,  but  within  the  la 
years  has  been  partially  restored  internally.     There  are  two  chapel* 
fur  Baptists,  and  one  each  for  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Wcsleyan 
Methodists.    The  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  1563,  has  been 
in  great  port  rebuilt,  and  a  handsome  dining-holl  eroctod  by  th.   i:.  . . 
W.  A.  Strange,  D.D.,  the  head  master;  it  has  an  income  of  aboul 
from  endowment,  and  hod  63  scholars  in  1852,  being  the  nunil 
whom  the  school  is  free.     The  school  possesses  eight  scholarship*  t «, 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford.   There  are  also  National  and  British  schools, 
and  some  other  foundations  for  the  purposes  of  education.     There 
are  several  alms-houses,  in  the  chief  of  which  (Christ's  Hospital)  32 
IXXM-  persons  are  supported.  The  trade  of  Abingdon  consists  of  maltiiiR, 
hemp-dressing,  and  a  little  carpet  and  sack  making ;  two  consiil 
manufactures  of  clothing  employ   upwards  of  1000   persons.     The 
markets  days  are  Monday  and  Kridity.     There  are  eight  fairs  iti  the. 
course  of  the  year.     The  corn-market  ia  Urge.     Capacious  whai : 
warehouses  have  been  erected  at  the  entry  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks 
Canal  into  the  Thome*. 

(Lypons's  Mayna  Britannia  ;  Communication  from  Abingdon.) 
AllII'oNIANS,  on  aboriginal  tribe  of  South  America,  who  formerly 
occupied  part  of  the  province  of  Chaoo,  a  country  about  300  leagues 
long  and  100  leagues  broad,  lying  about  the  centre  of  Paraguay,  near 
the  parallel  of  28°  south.  The  Mokoby,  a  powerful  tribe,  whose  rela- 
tionship to  the  Abiponians  is  proved  by  the  resemblance  of  tin -ir 
language  (Adelung's  '  Mithridates'),  Kt ill  inhabit  the  interiur  of  the 
province  of  Chaco,  on  the  banks  of  the  Venncjo  and  Ypita  rivers, 
which  are  tributaries  to  the  great  Paraguay.  The  Abiponians,  almiit. 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  being  defeated  by  the  Mokoby,  \v)i<> 
were  more  numerous,  placed  themsi'lv. .,  un.kr  the  protection  uf  the 
Spaniards  ;  and,  finally,  to  escape  from  their  vimli.  •  -.  the 

greater  part  of  them  went  eastward  in  1770,  and,  crossing  th< 
Parana,  established  the  colony  of  Las  Qarzas.    Here  they  have  retained 
nearly   all   their  original  usages.     There  ore  three  divisions  of  the 
Al'i|»>ncs:  the  Naquegtgaguehee,  the  Kuecahee,  and  the  Jaconaiga. 
When  Dobrizhofier  was  acquainted  with  the  Abiponians,  the\ 
chiefly  in  Chaco;  he  describes  them  as  a  well  -made,  tall,  hoixl 
race  of  men,  with  faces  of  the  European  form,   and  a  compl 
rather  light-coloured.     Their  bodies  are  robust,  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue  and  all  the  changes  of  temperature.     According  to  th.   . 
missionary,    Dobri/hotl'er.   our   chief  authority,   they   are   the  most 
wonderful  people  in  the  world.     An  Aliiponian,  almost  100  years  old, 
will  leap  on  his  horse  as  nimbly  as  a  boy,  and  sit  there  for  1 
His  teeth  and  sight  are  unimpaired  at  this  advanced  age  ;  a  man  « ln> 
dies  at  80  is  considered  to  have  come  to  an  untimely  end     Hov 
the  good  missionary  remarks  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  are 
not  quite  so  wonderful  as  the  Abiponians,  for  the  pedestrian  nations 
are  leas  long-lived  than  the  equestrian.     One  curious  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Abiponians  is  their  skill  in  horsemanship.     The  horse, 
as  is  well  known,  was  introduced  into  South  America  by  the  Spaniards, 
anil  from  them  stolen  by  the   A)>i)M.ni:inx.      They   soon  became  so 
expert  in  the  management  of  this  animal,   that,   issuing  from  their 
distant  retreats,  they  crossed  dry  deserts,  or  extensive  swamps,  with 
e«|ual   cose  and  daring ;  and,  after  a  journey  of  surprising  rapidity, 
would  fall  on  the  Spaniards,  when  least  expected,  and  massacre  all 
ln-fon-  thnn. 

.  I, ..Her  went  to  South  America  in  1749,  and  stayed  tl 
yean.     His  account  of  the  Abiponians  is  exceedingly  minnt 
tedious ;  and  though  it  no  doubt  contains  many  curious  and  interest- 
ing facts,  it  is  not  possible  to  read  it  without  a  considerable  portion  .  ,f 

(Martin    l>..l.n,h"H'.T's    Arnnint  i  if  thr  Alnjmniant,  London  trans- 
lation,  Iti22;  Latin  original,  Vienna,  1784.     Compare  Acara's  short 
i.  p.  l'ir>,  ot'jlr   Al'ipoiiians  of  Las  Qanas.) 

AI'.I  \1K1T  (i.  t.  the  Convent  of  Ablai),  the  name  of  some  ruiiiH  in 
the  steppe  of  thr  Middle  Horde  of  thr  (virgins,  about  50  miles  from 
the  towns  of  Kuehtomiinnkaja  and  lTKt-Kamenngnrskaja,  both  Imilt  on 
the  banks  of  thr  upper  rournt-  of  the  river  Irtish.  The  place  is  in 
4»"  20'  N.  1st  and  83°  5'  E.  long.  These  ruins  are  situate.]  near  thr 
base  of  the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Ablaikit  Mountain-,  uhieh 
rise  about  3000  feet  above  their  base;  and  in  the  v  •  ••  are 

very  fine  and  extensive  pasture-grounds.     In  tliet>egim>im 
century,  when  the  Hussions  were  erecting  the  fortress  of  Ust-Kame- 
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nogorskaja,  gome  of  their  people  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  these  ruins. 
They  consisted  of  four  buildings  of  diiferent  sizes.  The  largest  was 
an  oblong  square,  the  longer  side  being  500  fathoms,  and  the  shorter 
about  half  as  much.  This  is  considered  to  have  been  the  convent,  in 
which  the  priests  of  the  Buddhist  religion  were  lodged.  A  smaller 
building  had  evidently  been  a  temple,  as  was  proved  by  a  great 
number  of  idols,  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  manuscripts,  which  were 
found  there.  The  fragments  of  the  idols  showed  clearly  that  they  had 
reference  to  the  religion  of  Buddha.  Among  them  were  also  found 
some  wooden  boards,  with  raised  figures  on  them  resembling  some 
letters  in  the  manuscripts ;  whence  it  was  concluded  that  they  had 
been  used  for  printing.  Some  of  the  manuscripts  found  in  the  temple 
were  written  with  golden  letters  on  black  paper,  and  were  of  great 
beauty ;  others  were  written  on  common  paper,  or  on  the  interior 
bark  of  the  beech  tree.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  were  sent  to  Peter 
the  Great,  who  sent  them  to  Paris,  whence  he  obtained  a  translation, 
or  rather  a  paraphrase,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  fabrication.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  the  manuscripts  were  written  in  the 
Tangut  language,  and  referred  to  the  tenets  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 
The  third  building  was  rather  small,  and  appeared  to  have  been  the 
printing  establishment  The  fourth  was  of  a  diminutive  size,  and 
evi<iently  had  been  used  aa  a  kitchen.  All  the  buildings  were  con- 
structed of  excellent  bricks.  On  two  sides  they  were  protected  by 
almost  perpendicular  rocks,  and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  a  wall 
about  10  feet  high  and  8  feet  thick.  It  was  ascertained  that  this 
place  had  been  built  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  by 
Ablai,  one  of  the  khans  of  the  Songares,  a  great  branch  of  the  Mongols. 
He  soon  afterwards  (1670)  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Galdan,  the 
khan  of  the  Proper  Olbth,  Songaria,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  country  precipitately.  The  state  of  the  buildings,  which  still 
contained  much  furniture,  evidently  showed  that  they  had  been 
suddenly  deserted.  Ablai  and  those  who  remained  faithful  to  him 
went  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Ural  and  Wolga  rivers,  where  he 
fr,|nuntly  surprised  and  plundered  the  Calmucks,  until  he  was  taken 
primmer,  an  1  brought  to  Astrakhan,  where  he  lived  to  an  old  age. 
Modern  travellers  who  have  visited  these  ruins  have  found  them  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decay. 

(Miiller,  >'•;///«/»/"/  fliiaiitchfr  Gtschichten  ;  Fischer,  Siberuchc  Off- 
cliichte;  VonLedebour,  Reiten  nock  dan  Altai  (Jebirye;  Ritter,  Erdkimde 
ran  Alien,  vol.  L) 

ABO,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  Russian  Government  of  Finland,  is 
situated  3  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Aurajoki,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  in  60°  27'  N.  lat.,  22°  19'  E.  long.,  280  miles  \V.X.\V.  from 
St.  Petersburg,  and  has  14,000  inhabitants.  The  town  gives  title  to 
an  archbishop,  and  has  a  large  cathedral  erected  in  1300,  a  town-hall, 
court-house,  and  custom-house.  In  the  great  fire  of  1827,  the  univer- 
sity of  Abo,  with  its  fine  library  and  valuable  collections,  was  destroyed, 
.mi  1  the  institution  has  been,  since  the  disaster,  removed  to  Helsingfors, 
which  has  superseded  Abo  as  the  capital  of  Finland  since  1819.  The 
university  was  founded  by  Christina  of  Sweden  in  1640,  upon  an 
academy  instituted  by  Gustav  Adolf  in  1628.  The  manufactures  of  Abo 
are  tobacco,  sugar,  and  sail-cloth  ;  and  it  trades  in  provisions,  deals, 
pitch,  and  tar.  There  are  also  ship-building  yards  and  saw-mills.  A 
fort  protects  the  entrance  to  the  river,  which  does  not  admit  vessels 
of  large  size  to  go  up  as  far  as  the  town.  By  the  peace  of  Abo,  con- 
cluded between  Sweden  and  Russia  in  1743,  1.  Adolphus  Frederic 
of  Holstein  Gottorp  was  chosen  by  the  Swedish  diet  as  the  successor 
of  the  then  reigning  king,  Frederic,  who  was  childless ;  2.  Sweden 
ceded  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  which  had  been  previously  given 
up  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt,  and  was  also  compelled  to  yield  the 
eastern  portion  of  Finland,  making  the  river  Kymmene  the  boundary 
of  the  two  nations  ;  3.  Russia  restored  the  rest  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland,  which  she  had  gained  in  the  war,  including  Abo,  Biorne- 
borg,  and  East  Bothnia.  The  whole  of  Finland  was  ceded  to  Russia 
by  a  peace  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1809. 

The  District  of  Abo  in  a,  division  of  Finland  extending  westwards 
from  the  meridian  of  24°  4'  E.  long.,  between  60°  and  62"  20'  N.  lat., 
anil  including  the  isle  of  Aland  and  the  vast  collection  of  small  islands 
which,  lying  between  Aland  and  the  coast  of  Finland,  constitute  the 
Archipelago  of  Abo.  Most  of  these  islets  are  arid  rocks;  afewofthem, 
however,  are  inhabited.  The  surface  of  the  mainland  district  is  gen- 
erally flat,  except  towards  the  south,  where  there  are  ranges  of  high 
hills.  The  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  fish.  The  soil  is 
fertile  than  in  other  parts  of  Finland.  Corn,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
flax,  and  hemp,  are  the  chief  crops.  Horned  cattle  are  reared.  But 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  its  forests,  which  cover  a 
large  portion  of  the  surface  in  the  east  and  north  of  the  district,  fur- 
il«il  exports  of  the  country,  timber,  deals,  pitch,  tar, 
I  >Unh.  In  the  hilly  region  limestone  and  slate  are  found  ; 
these,  find  br.g.iron,  which  occurs  in  small  quantities,  are  the  chief 
known  minerals  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  about 
210,000,  are  mostly  of  Swedish  origin. 

ABORIGINES,  a  term  by  which  we  denote  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  a  country.  Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  most  striking  instances,  when 
the  continent  and  islands  of  America  were  discovered,  they  were  found 
to  be  inhabited  by  various  races  of  pi-nplr,  ,,f  whose  immigration  into 
those  regions  we  havo  no  historical  accounts.  All  the  tribes,  then,  of 
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North  America  may,  for  the  present,  be  considered  as  aborigines. 
\Ve  can,  indeed,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  trace  the  movements 
of  various  tribes  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to  another ;  and,  in 
this  point  of  view,  when  we  compare  the  tribes  one  with  another,  we 
cannot  call  a  tribe  which  has  changed  its  place  of  abode  aboriginal, 
with  reference  to  the  new  country  which  it  has  occupied.  The  North 
American  tribes  that  have  moved  from  the  east  side  of  the.  Mississippi 
to  the  west  of  that  river  are  not  aborigines  in  their  new  territories. 
But  the  whole  mass  of  American  Indians,  must,  for  the  present,  be 
considered  as  aboriginal  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
English,  French,  Germans,  &c.,  who  have  settled  in  America,  are,  of 
course,  not  aborigines  with  respect  to  that  continent,  but  settlers,  or 
colonists. 

If  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  can  discover  traces  of  any 
people  who  inhabited  England  prior  to,  and  different  from,  those 
whom  Julius  Cffisar  found  here,  then  the  Britons  of  Caesar's  time  were 
the  aborigines  of  this  island. 

The  term  aborigines  first  occurs  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
who  treated  of  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  history ;  and,  though  > 
interpreted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  to  mean  ancestors,  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  corresponds  to  the  Greek  word  a/utochthants.  This 
latter  designation,  indeed,  expresses  the  most  remote  possible  origin 
of  a  nation,  for  it  signifies  '  people  coeval  with  the  land  which  they 
inhabit."  The  word  aborigines,  though  perhaps  not  derived,  as  some 
suppose,  from  the  Latin  words  ab  and  origo,  still  has  the  appearance 
of  being  a  general  term  analogous  to  autochthones,  and  not  the  name 
of  any  people  really  known  to  history.  The  aborigines  of  the  ancient 
legends,  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Rome,  were  the  inhabitants  of 
part  of  the  country  south  of  the  Tiber,  called  by  the  Romans  Latium, 
and  now  the  Maremma  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma ;  but  we  are,  in 
truth,  unable  to  say  to  what  people  this  term  may  be  properly  applied. 

(Niebuhr's  Roman  History.) 

ABOUKIR.  The  castle  of  Aboukir,  31°  19'  N.  lat.,  30°  6'  E.  long., 
and  about  13  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  is  on 
the  extreme  north-eastern  point  of  the  low  barrier  of  limestone  rocks 
that  form  the  breastwork  of  the  coast  of  Alexandria.  It  marks,  in 
fact,  the  extreme  eastern  limit,  along  the  northern  coast,  of  the  rocks 
of  the  African  continent,  being  immediately  followed  by  the  old  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  the  alluvium  of  the  Delta,  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Aboukir  Castle  is  near  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  but  whether  this 
city  was  Canopus  or  not,  we  think  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  as  the 
coast  has  undergone  very  great  changes.  Canopus,  however,  could 
not  be  more  than  a  few  miles  distant  from  Aboukir,  probably  on  the 
east  side. 

The  small  island  which  lies  near  Aboukir  Point  contains  traces  of 
old  buildings,  and  also  evident  marks  of  having  once  been  larger  than 
it  is  at  present.  Near  this  island  the  English  admiral,  Nelson,  obtained 
his  great  victory  over  the  French  fleet  under  Brueys,  in  Aboukir  Bay, 
August  1,  1798.  Aboukir  Bay  may  be  considered  as  bounded  by 
Aboukir  Point  on  the  8.W.  and  by  the  neck  of  land  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Rogetta  arm  on  the  N.E. 

ABOUSAMBUL,  IPSAMBUL,  or  EBSAMBUL,  a  place  remarkable 
for  containing  two  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Egyptian  rock-cut 
temples.  These  excavations  are  in  Nubia,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile, 
22°  22'  N.  lat.,  about  26  geographical  miles  N.  of  the  cataracts  of 
Wady  Haifa.  Near  Abousambul  the  river  flows  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 
through  sandstone  hills ;  on  the  west  bank  a  valley  opens  and 
displays  two  faces  or  walls  of  rock,  each  of  which  has  been  fashioned 
into  the  front  of  a  temple.  The  excavations  are  made  in  the  solid 
mass  of  the  mountain. 

The  smaller  temple  was  first  described  by  Burckhardt,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Temple  of  Isis.  It  stands  20  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  river,  is  free  from  all  incumbrance  of  dust  or  rubbish,  and 
in  a  state  almost  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  just  completed. 

The  facade  of  this  excavation  is  the  exact  prototype  of  those  masses 
of  Egyptian  architecture  called  propyla :  the  face  slopes  outwards 
towards  the  base,  thus  preserving  one  chief  characteristic  of  the  pyra- 
midal style  of  building.  On  each  side  of  the  door- way  are  three  standing 
colossal  figures,  about  30  feet  high,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  deep  sunk 
in  niches ;  to  the  back  part  of  which  they  are  attached  by  a  portion  of 
the  rock  that  has  been  allowed  to  remain.  The  figures  have,  as  usual 
with  Egyptian  statues  in  a  standing  position,  one  foot  advanced ;  they 
look  towards  the  river.  On  each  side  of  the  larger  figures  stand 
smaller  ones,  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  The  central  colossal  figure 
on  each  side  is  female,  and  probably  the  representative  of  Isis.  The 
two  male  figures  on  the  right  side  of  the  door-way  are  probably  Osiris ; 
that  nearest  to  the  door  on  the  left  hand  is  the  same ;  while  the  other 
male  figure  on  this  side  has  a  different  head-dress  and  expression  of 
countenance,  but  is  also  an  Osiris.  He  has  horns  on  his  head,  support- 
ing a  disk.  The  whole  facade  is  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics; 
among  which  we  perceive  several  elliptical  rings,  which,  it  is  now 
ascertained,  contain  the  names  and  titles  of  kings.  The  rings  on  this 
temple  present,  with  several  variations,  the  name  of  Ramses,  one  of 
the  several  ancient  monarchs  of  Egypt,  who  bore  that  name.  If  we 
consider  the  name  to  be  that  of  Ramses  the  Great,  the  date  of  this 
excavation  will  be  about  B.C.  1500,  provided  we  admit  the  inscription 
to  be  contemporary  with  the  excavation — an  hypothesis,  however,  that 
wants  confirmation.  It  ia  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  original  excavation 
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ABOU-SHKlli: 


ti»wfaMfcof  Uw 


of  UM  outnd*,  and 
of  la*  lal*rior 

raM  of  Uus  l*»nli  is  about  »0  fast;  th.  depth 
•Mro  of  UM  door-way  to  UM  extremity  of  the 
Wfc*    Ps-^a-.Wl^;"-"*- 

Kn.m  this  apartasBt 


«/  that  wcanuion  u  richly  adorned 


v»  MB  totoTaarrow  Uad  of  nstibak,  UM  diMctka  of  whose  length 
I.  .1  rw»t  sagl**  to  Ik*  azb  of  Ih*  excavation  ;  tad  UMOC*  into  UM 
MHtaa  or  ...if-.  wUeh  ooatams  Ik*  I  •Mini  of  a  sitting  ssata*  out 
«•  two  o«lMr  «MU  ahunUn  baidM  thoM  wa- 
—  j-*.i  -----  >».-i.i—  i.ii-j-i.,.    Th.  interior 

u  richly  adorned  with  painted  I*,  reliefs,  repre- 
iisllil  iiiiils.il  f  palnvt.rai>clM*  and  th*  Mat  to  OdrU,  with  other 
nsliiiH  •MaUY  fc«Ml  in  Ih*  Kgyptian  sonlpturw.  The  figure*  are 
MtoWd  y«Uow  with  black  baif  Ttk*  bead-dross  of  Isi.  U  punted  in 

whh*  (trip**;  th*  coiling  is  Wu*,  wbloh  is  a  Itvourite  colour 

.        «!          .       ••  ,          ,  .     .  - 

n  •  I  HI  in.  nn».Hisni  a*  H  is,  ifaiki  into  liuignraoanoe 
rsd  wHh  aaotbor  rook-oat  tempi*  which  U  found  a  few 


row ;  each  lid*  of  UM  pillar*  measures,  according  to  some  accounts, 
S  fast,  according  to  other*  8  foot.  Their  height,  according  to 
Bslsoni's  account,  is  SO  feet.  To  each  pillar  U  attached  by  it*  back  a 
Handing  colossus,  which,  reaching  Uie  roof  with  iu  high  cap,  appear* 
to  support  the  incumbent  man.  The*)  figures  are  described  u  bold 
in  their  execution,  and  a*  producing  an  agreeable  effect.  Their  arm* 
are  eroaaed  on  the  breait ;  in  one  hand  they  bear  the  key  of  the  Nile, 
and  in  too  other  the  scourge.  Theae  statues  are  entirely  covered  with 
a  kind  of  ituoco,  which  u  richly  painted  with  various  colours. 

The  painted  walla,  which  represent  a  hero  of  ooloaaal  aiia,  gaining 
a  victory  over  his  enemies,  triumphing,  Ac.,  are  well  worth  a  careful 
(tudy,  not  only  a*  work*  of  art  which  possess  merit  in  their  way.  Imt 
from  the  reawnblanoe,  in  many  reipecte,  of  the  events  here  depicted 
to  the  battie-acenea  represented  on  the  wall*  of  Thebes.  They  appear 
to  be  the  record*  of  groat  achievement*,  such  as  tradition  assigns  to 
Sesostris,  who  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  identical  with  Ramse* 
the  Great  The  name  and  title  of  the  Utter  monarch  are  foim.l  iu 
many  parts  of  the  temple  ;  and  if  he  wan  not  the  original  excavator, 
he  may  perhaps  bo  considered,  at  least,  as  the  oompleter  of  this  great 
design. 


I  Csst  distant  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  The  front  of 
lab  to»|ili  was  almost  covered  with  sand,  except  the  head  and 
•koubbn  of  OB*  of  th*  four  colossi  which  decorate  the  facade,  and 
UM  MOB*  and  brad  of  an  enormous  hawk.  Behtoni,  in  the  year  1817, 
whh  UM  i  iriKm  11  of  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  the  aid  of  the 
natiwa,  onOBOsJod  in  finding  the  entrance ;  but  he  had  to  remove  81 
sWt  of  aaad  bofcrs  b*  oam*  to  the  top  of  the  door. 

This  «K»ration  Is  about  100  fort  above  th*  level  of  the  river,  and 
mow  K.R  by  K.  The  width  of  UM  front  is  117  feet  (127  according 
to  Colo**!  itanttua).  and  80  high ;  th*  height  from  the  top  of  the 
4oor  to  UM  top  of  ttw  comic*  to  Ofl  foH  «  inches;  the  height  of  th.. 
door  (•  M  1ML  There  are  four  enormous  sitting  oolosai  in  front, 
•Wofc  SM  UM  UrgMt  la  all  E^ypt  or  Nnbk. 

Tkw  Mowing  an  son*  of  UM  dimooaions  of  on*  of  these  enormous 
Iftirx  UfMt  4  inch**  across  the  shoulders,  the  face  7  feet  long,  the 
•OM  t  PMt  8  mcaos,  UM  board  8  feet  «  inches ;  the  whole  height,  as  it 
•Ms,  b  •boot  CO  fast,  bosklos  UM  cap.  which  i»  1 4  feet  high.  Only  two 
<<tlM*»  mosMtors  an  in  night ;  a  third  in  l.un.-.l  in  the  mm),  I 

partly  faUon  down  from  th*  rock  to  which  he  was  attached 
fc,  audits  also  oovorsd.     From  som*  traces  of  colour  on  these 


Owr  the  door  there  is  a  figure  in  relief  of 


. 

*"•.  M  hot  Ugh,  la  a  nich*,  and  with  two  oolooMl  flgtires,  one  on 
•*  •**•'  ****€  towards  it    Tb.  highest  part  of  the  facade  in 
hnftiilbv  a  oondos,  ornaBMOtott  with  hieroglyphics, 
NT  aad  frW  Utow  It     Abor*  the   oornlSe  is  a  i 
2*.T*i'B    "•tod-    •»»»'    »    f*H    high    and 


facade 

and  a   in.nl. I 
row  of  twenty- 
6    across    the 

«b»  tempi,  b  about  170  feet     It  contain,  in  all  four 
t    lU*"  •**•*•'  »"»ng*«nenta  maybe  best  understood, 
'  »•«,  b»  ooMkUring  It  as  containing  four  | 
J*  «s»UMr,  whh  a  number  of  attached  apartment*. 


IhMMttok 


,  wrre  to 


tat. 

gir, 


to  which  we  refer  at 
ption  of  the  Pronaoa, 


aim.  Idea  of  the  colossal 


ibar  mat,  w 

*ftb*wH'-    Tb.  Brstohambor  U  57  feet  long,  and  flJ 
•"••*••»»  *•  two  row*  of  square  piUars,  four  in  each 


In  the  adytum,  or  last  chamber  of  the  four  almv.-  •mnitionoil,  wliic  li 
U  23{  feet  long,  anil  1'2  wi<U>,  there  are  four  colosiwl  paint«d  figures 
seated  at  the  extremity:  in  the  centre  of  t).  -  a  pedestal. 

Heeren  conjectures  that  a  sarcophagus  once  stood  on  this  pedestal, 
and  that  we  ought  to  consider  this  huge  excavation  not  a  temple,  but 
1  1  nth 

The  name  Abousambul  is  variously  written  at  the  present 
and  the  origin  of  it  is  somewhat  obscure.     It  seems  most  probable 


that  it  contains  the  nyllable  Ptam  (the  name  of  a  deity),   whi.-h 
we  observe    in  several  Egyptian    names, 


an.  I 


such    iw    Psauimis 
Psammetichus. 

(liiui  'n;  Belioni's   Ojxraliont  in  Egyf 

Nubia;    Hitter's    Africa;    CoL   Stratton,    in    Kdin.    Phil.   Journal; 

•  tie*    of   Ike  Society  fur    th'    IHfution    of 
KnouUdgt.) 

ABOU-SHEHR,  or  BUSHIUE,  a  town  on   the  east  side  of  th,- 
Persian  Qulf,  stands  on  the  northi-rn  i-xtn-mity  of  a  sandy  |»Miinmi]a, 
in  28°  67'  N.  lat,  60"  62*  E.  long.,  and  has  a  imputation  of  :ilB,,it 
20,000,  chiefly  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Armeninna.     The  town,  which 
is  about  three  miles  in  circuit  and  rectangular  in  form,  in  d.  I 
on  the  south  side  by  a  wall  flanked  with  toiiml  t.iw.r-:   on  nli 
sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea,  which  to  the  north  forum  tlu>  li:irl...ur. 
The  bouses  are  built  of  a  white  atone,  and  Miinn..r,iit.  .1   j,\    t 
constructed  for  purposes  of  vpntilntion  ;   nnd  the  town  aooorilin^ly 
has  a  charming  appearance  from  the  sea,     lint  n  view  of  the  ii. 
dinppointa  expectation  ;  the  streete  are  •  "1  unpavod, 

and  few  of  the  houses  are  good.     Tin-  ]"  ••^  iiflndi-  a  few 

mosijuos,  a  shnik'n  palnce,  a  bazani  linli.-i 

Company,  which  has  a  resident  hero.  Since  the  dc.-lim!  of  Umnlrr 
Abbas,  or  (lomorooii.  lin^hin-  has  become  the  great  •  >r  )!><• 

Indian  trade.  Vessels  of  800  tons  anchor  inaroadstead  six  mil.  -  tV.nii 
the  town.  The  export*  comprine  rnw  and  manufactured  silk,  wool, 
shawls,  homes  for  the  cavalry  service  in  In  .  rose- 

water,  Shim*  wine,  grain,  tobacco,  pearls,  turquoises,  assnt 
Rail-nut*.     The  imports  are  rice,  sugar,  h  (ton  Roods, 

stoel  ware,  spices,  porcelain,  Ac,,  from  Imlia  >ui'l  Cliiim;  Mocha 
coffee,  and  bullion,  and  European  manufacture*  from  Rawiorah.  The 
country  near  Bnshire  is  parched  and  barren,  presenting  to  virw 
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ABOUSIR. 


ABRUZZO. 
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nothing   but    brown    sand,   rocks,    and    gray    clay,    devoid    of   all 
vegetation. 

ABOUSIR,  a  place  in  the  Egyptian  Delta  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Busiris,  in  30°  55'  N.  lat.,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Damietta  branch 
of  the  Nile.  Like  moat  of  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  in  the  Delta,  it 
has  preserved  its  name  almost  unchanged,  and  enough  still  remains 
to  show  that  a  temple  once  existed  here,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus, 
though  its  traces  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  those  of  San, 
Tel  Basta,  and  Heliopolig. 

ABRANTES,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Estremadura,  on  a  hill  near  the  Tagus,  74  miles  N.E.  from  Lisbon. 
It  has  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  eminence  on  which  the  town 
stands  is  covered  with  olive-plantations  and  gardens  ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  country  along  the  Tagus  as  far  as  Lisbon  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
Abrantes  has  several  churches  and  convents ;  but  its  value  as  a  military 
l>osition  constitutes  its  chief  importance.  Abrantes  gave  the  title  of 
Duke  to  Marshal  Junot,  one  of  Bonaparte's  generals. 

ABROLHOS,  or  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  a  small  group  of  four  unin- 
habited islets,  situated  on  an  extensive  shoal  near  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
in  17'  58'  S.  lat.,  38°  42'  W.  long.  The  islets  are  low,  the  highest 
point  rising  to  only  about  100  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  covered 
with  grass  and  a  little  brushwood.  In  the  breeding  season  these 
islands  are  covered  with  immense  numbers  of  birds.  Turtles  are  to 
be  found  at  times  ;  and  fish  abound.  On  the  neighbouring  banks  or 
shoals  great  numbers  of  garoupas,  a  fish  resembling  cod,  are  taken. 
No  froth  water  is  found  in  the  islands.  To  the  eastward  are  shoals 
which  extend  more  than  200  miles  into  the  Atlantic,  and  are  very 
dangerous  to  navigators,  on  which  account  they  have  received  the 
name  of  Abrolhos  ('open  the  eyes').  The  soundings  on  these  shoals 
are  very  irregular  in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands.  Frequently  there  are 
only  4  or  5  fathoms  under  one  side  of  the  vessel,  and  from  15  to  20 
under  the  other.  In  successive  casts  of  the  lead  the  change  from 
30  to  10,  and  even  to  4  fathoms,  is  experienced.  The  current  near 
the  islands  sets  continually  to  the  southward,  varying  in  strength 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour. 

•  ••»//«;/     \'n!/aye»  of  the  Adrenture    and  Beagle;    Henderson's 
. 

ABHUZZO,  the  most  northern  division  of  the  continental  domiuionK 
of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  States 
of  the  Church,  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  along  which  it  extends  between 
the  Trigno  and  the  Tronto,  and  8.  by  the  provinces  of  Capitnnata, 
Sannio,  and  Terra-di-Lavoro.  It  is  divided  into  three  provinces, — 
Abruzzo  Citra,  or  Abruzzo  the  Nearer ;  Abruzzo  Ultra,  or'Abruzzo 
the  Farther,  I  and  II ;  thus  distinguished  from  their  relative  position 
with  regard  to  Naples. 

The  areas,  subdivisions,  and  population  of  the  three  provinces  are 
a*  follow  : — 


Provinces. 

Area  In 
•q.  m. 

fum- 
mtmcs. 

1'up.  in  1845. 

Abruzzo  Citra    .... 
Abruzzo  Ultra  I  
Abruzzo  Ultra  II.       . 

1213 
1237 
2119 

121 
73 
110 

301,746 
116,486 
307,708 

Total     

48D9 

303 

825,040 

The  origin  of  the  name  Abruzzo  is  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from 
the  Prsetutii,  a  nation  that  formerly  dwelt  near  the  coast.  The  oldest 
form  in  which  the  word  appears  is  Bruzio,  the  initial  a  of  the  modern 
name  being  no  efficient  part  of  it. 

The  provinces  of  the  Abruzzi  present  to  the  Adriatic  a  coast  about 
80  miles  in  length,  with  hardly  an  indention  or  projection  that 
deserves  notice,  except  the  point  called  Penna,  and  not  a  single 
i  r  for  moderate-sized  vessels.  The  northern  boundary,  between 
the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  Abruzzi,  commences  at  the  mouth 
"f  the  Tronto.  Running  irregularly  westward,  and  then  south,  it 
strikes  the  river  Velino  near  Rieti ;  from  this  point  its  general 
direction,  which  is  south-east,  follows  a  high  mountain-range,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  considered  as  the  dividing  line  of  the  waters 
that  fall  into  the  Adriatic  and  the  opposite  or  Tuscan  sea.  The 
southern  Komid;iry  of  the  Abnizzi  commences  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Trigno,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  after  a  short  deviation  from  the 
course  of  this  stream,  follows  it  upwards  for  some  distance.  It  thon 
runs  invgularly  westward  and  northward,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  Sangro,  and  keeping  along  the  summit  of  the  high 
central  ridge  that  divides  the  waters  of  this  river  from  those  of  the 
Voltorno,  it  then  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  which  river  it 
crosses  above  Sora,  where  we  may  consider  it  as  uniting  with  the  line 
just  described  running  south-east  f  > 

The  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  level  land 
along  the  coast,  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  Apennines  and 
their  offrhoots.  Tin;  mail-  ridge,  whic-h  enters  the  Ahrnzzo  from  the 
north  IJM  tlif  coii'incrt  of  !•'.  .  :;i"]"t,o,  forms  the  wat< 

Adriatic  and  tin;  Tuscan  sea ;  it  runs  first  nearly  due  S. 
lilxmrliood   of  Monte-Renlf.,  I'voni  the  high  ground 
which  the  head  stream  of  the  Tronto  nmy  be  seen  running  north- 


wards, the  Vomano  and  the  Tordino  eastwards,  and  the  Aterno 
south-eastwards  through  the  valley  of  Aquila  :  all  these  are  ti  ibutaries 
of  the  Adriatic.  On  the  west  flow  respectively  S.E.  and  N.W.  two 
streams,  that  by  their  junction  form  the  Velino,  which  runs  west- 
wards to  join  the  Salto  on  the  western  boundary,  and  carries  their 
united  waters  to  the  Tiber.  To  the  south  of  Moute-Reale  a  mountain- 
ridge  runs  south-eastwards  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Aterno,  con- 
taining Monte-Corno,  the  highest  point  in  the  Apennines,  sometimes 
called  II  Gran  Sasso  d'  Italia — '  the  great  rock  of  Italy,'  rising  to  the 
height  of  9521  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  the  spring-head  above- 
mentioned  the  main  chain  turns  nearly  S.W.,  winding  round  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  Aquila,  and  then  runs  S.S.E.  between  the  Salto 
and  the  Aterno,  and  to  the  east  of  the  lake  Celano.  This  part  of  tin; 
chain  contains  Monte  Velino  (8397  feet),  the  highest  summit  in  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  To  the  south-east  of  the  lake  Celano 
another  offshoot  with  numerous  ramifications  runs  eastwards,  filling 
up  the  space  between  the  Pescara  and  the  Sangro  ;  its  highest  summit, 
Monte  Majella,  an  extinct  volcano  north-east  of  Sulmona,  rising  to  the 
height  of  8500  feet.  After  sending  forth  this  offshoot  the  main  ridge 
curves  round  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  Celano,  and  then  resumes 
the  S.S.E.  direction,  separating  the  basins  of  the  Garigliano  and  the 
Volturno,  from  the  basin  of  the  Sangro,  along  the  right  bank  of 
which,  and  between  it  and  the  Trigno,  it  sends  out  another  ridge 
terminating  in  Point  Penna,  the  only  projection  on  this  coast. 

The  mountains  of  Abruzzo,  spreading  over  a  vast  extent  of  country 
60  or  60  miles  in  breadth,  inclose  many  fertile  and  delightful  valleys, 
the  residence  of  a  numerous  population.  The  snow  rests  on  the 
highlands  from  October  to  April,  and  on  the  summits  much  longer. 
Monte  Corno  is  often  covered  with  snow  all  the  year;  vegetation 
ceases  600  feet  below  its  summit.  The  mountain-slopes  are  covered 
with  fine  forests  of  oak  and  fir ;  or  with  pastures,  whither  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  migrate  from  the  plains  of  I'uglia  on  the  approach 
of  summer.  Many  rare  and  medicinal  plants  are  found  in  these 
mountains. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  rearing 
and  tending  of  sheep.  The  shepherds  are  generally  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  children  in  their  yearly  migrations  to  and  from  the 
mountains,  and  by  their  large  white  dogs,  which  are  very  fierce  to 
strangers.  The  sheep's  milk  is  used  to  make  cheese,  the  wool  is  an 
important  article  of  trade,  and  the  skins  are  exported  in  great  quanti- 
ties to  the  Levant.  The  shepherds  also  are  clothed  in  them,  and 
wear  sandals  of  untanned  leather,  fastened  with  small  cords  round 
the  leg  :  they  are  a  quiet,  frugal,  and  honest  race. 

The  valleys  and  lowlands  are  very  fertile ;  subject,  however,  in  the 
spring  to  the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  which  are  suffered  to  sweep 
uncontrolled  over  the  surface,  there  being  no  embankments,  nor  any 
provision  for  irrigation,  so  that  vegetation  almost  entirely  disappears 
in  the  more  open  plains  in  summer,  during  which  season  most  of  the 
rivers  are  dry.  In  some  parts  of  the  Abruzzi  the  system  of  terrace- 
hiiHbandry,  which  has  converted  the  arid  hills  of  Tuscany  into  pro- 
ductive gardens,  has  been  partially  adopted.  Improvements  in 
agriculture,  however,  and  especially  in  the  method  of  manuring  the 
land,  are  little  known.  Numerous  herds  of  swine  are  fed  in  the 
extensive  oak  forests  that  cover  the  mountain-sides ;  and  the  hams 
and  sausages  of  Abruzzo  are  in  great  request.  Lamb  and  mutton  are 
also  of  excellent  quality.  A  scarcity  of  fuel,  consequent  upon  the 
diminution  of  the  forests,  and  the  want  of  roads  to  convey  it  frr.n 
spots  where  it  is  abundant,  is  felt  in  many  places.  The  mountain 
fastnesses  are  inhabited  by  bears,  wolves,  and  wild  boars.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  wheat,  oil,  almonds,  wine,  tobacco,  saffron, 
liquorice,  silk,  and  fruits ;  some  rice  is  grown  in  the  well-watered 
lands  along  the  coast.  The  chief  manufactures  are  silks  and  woollens. 

The  natives  of  Abruzzo  are  generally  tall,  robust,  and  healthy ; 
they  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and  brave,  and  furnish  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  Neapolitan  service.  Their  cabins,  however,  are  often 
miserable,  smoky,  and  filthy ;  the  pig  and  the  donkey  share  them 
with  the  family.  The  chief  article  of  food  consists  of  maize  flour 
boiled  in  water  or  milk ;  wheatcn  bread  is  a  luxury ;  wine,  however, 
is  the  common  beverage.  The  women  work  in  the  fields  as  hard  as 
the  men.  Thousands  of  peasants  periodically  leave  their  mountains 
to  go  and  work  in  the  vast  farms<  of  the  Roman  lowlands ;  and  many 
of  the  Abruzzi  shepherds  may  be  seen  in  December  perambulating 
the  streets  of  Naples  and  of  Rome,  playing  their  bagpipes  from  house 
to  house  in  honour  of  the  Christmas  festivities.  The  natives  of 
Abruzzo  speak  better  Italian  than  those  of  the  other  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  ;  their  language,  especially  at  Aquila,  and  round  the  lake  of 
Celano,  resembles  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  Roman  States. 

Abruzzo  is  a  very  important  division  of  the  Neapolitan  States,  of 
which  it  constitutes  the  chief  defence  oh  the  land  side.  During  the 
numerous  invasions  and  civil  wars  of  that  kingdom,  it  has  been  often 
the  scene  of  protracted  contests.  It  was  at  Tugliacozzo  that  the 
unfortunate  Corradino  was  defeated  by  Charles  of  Anjou.  It  was 
likewise  in  the  Abruzzi  that  Alfonso  of  Aragon  recruited  his  party 
and  nmintaini'd  himself  for  years,  until  at  lost  he  was  enabled  to  drire 
away  IlencS,  the  last  of  the  Anjou  kings,  from  the  throne  of  Naplen. 
The  possession  of  the  Abruzzi  has  always  tended  materially  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Naples.  In  1799  the  mountaineers  strenuously  opposed 
the  French  troops,  and  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom. 
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tU>  the  district*  around  them,  and 
ia  UM  midM  of  UM  indigenoun  inhabi- 
and  partially  the  dress, 
diffrrmt  periods :  the 
in  the  15th  century,  in  the 
his  eoo  John  Castriot.     The  town  of  1'run. 
Mnr  Abrvoo  and  Puglia,  i*  an  Albanian 
rente  from  UM  More*  came  away  whoa  that 
,  wa*  lot  to  the  Venetian*  in  the  la*t  century  ;  the  town  of 

,»  th.  farther  Abruno,  wa.  peopled  by  them. 
Tfcn*  r  «d*  wad  into  UM  Abroad  from  the  Roman  State*,  one  from 
Amli  to  Teramo,  and  tiMooe  to  Pinna  and  Sulmona,  when  it  j,.in< 
UM  high  road  to  Naplea.  The  second  i*  a  mountain-road,  l**4ta| 
fr»a  Kicti  to  Civita  Duoale.  and  by  the  pas*  of  Antrodoco  to  Aquila. 
Tb.  third,  al*o  •  •MUMte.ln  nml.  kadi  direct  from  Rome  by  Tiv..li 
awl  Vieoraro  to  Tagbacouo,  and  the  bank*  of  the  lake  of  Cclano. 
The  unly  carriage-road  from  Naples  to  Abruno  lead*  by  Venafro  to 
Uenua,  m  UM  province  of  Mouse,  thence  over  the  central  Apennines 
to  nMtoi-di-Hangro,  which  i*  the  first  town  in  Abruzw..  and  further 
onr  a  high  wild  mountainous  region  to  Sulmona  and  Popoli  on  the 


town  in  all  the  Abruuo.     It  u  a  place  of  considerable  wealth,  i 
IMS  manufacture*  of  silks  and   woollens,  a  superior  court,   se 


UM  road  divides,  one  branch  U>  the  left  leading  to 
Aottila,  and  the  other  to  Chieti 

The  province  of  Aliwmt  dlrm  extend*  from  the  Trigno  to  the 
Th*  central  part  comprise*  the  basin  of  the  Sangro,  lying 
two  high  oflahooU  of  the  Apennines  which  slope  down 
gradually  to  the  Adriatic.  The  aril,  owing  to  the  sandy  deposits  of 
UM  riv«r»,  all  of  which  an  tributaries  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  great 
bmt  in  -m«m«»  when  rain  rarely  foils,  and  to  the  absence  of  a  system 
of  trrigaUon.  i*  not  nearly  *o  productive  as  it  might  be ;  yet  wheat, 
•*i*«,  iax,  tobacco,  delicious  fruit*,  liquorice,  wine,  oil  of  superior 
ijaality,  and  nlk,  an  produced  in  such  quantity  as  to  afford  a  surplus 
far  exportation.  Then  is  a  scarcity  of  firewood  and  timber  in  this 
provinoa  The  only  inland  navigation  ia  by  the  Pescara,  which  for  a 
few  mile*  i*  practicable  for  boate.  In  the  uplands,  tho  priuci|«J 
oeonpation  i*  thepherding ;  along  the  coast,  fishing. 

Abruuo  Citra  eomiirim  the  territories  occupied  in  ancient  times 
by  UM  Krentani,  the  Mamicini,  and  part  of  Samuium.  It  is  divided 
into  three  cantons,  named  from  ite  three  principal  towns— Chieti, 
LMMBSAQL  mn*f  U  Vaeto. 

tlvfi,  the  capital,  which  gives  title  to  an  archbishop,  is  charmingly 
situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pescara,  and  about  10 
from  ite  mouth :  population,   15,000.     This  is  the  best  built 

,  and 
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lyceum,  a  theatre,  and  several  literary  societies.  Two 
large  fair*  an  held ;  and  then  i*  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  corn, 
olive  oil,  and  raw  ailk.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Tutt,  UM  UMtluuilia  of  the  Mamicini,  from  which  the  Theatine  order 
of  monk*,  founded  by  Po|«  Paul  IV.,  when  archbishop  of  Chieti  in 
.11.  deft**  their  name. 

,  IS  mile*  8.  E.  from  Chieti,  on  the  little  river  Feltrino,  also 
give*  title  to  an  archbishop.  The  town,  which  has  two  suburbs,  a 
cathedral,  and  several  parish  churches,  ha*  considerable  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  country  :  population  13,000. 

//  r«*f«.  sitaated  on  a  hill  within  a  mile  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
•Mill  of  Point  Penna,  and  SO  mile*  8.B.  from  Chieti,  is  a  healthy  and 
•fnmbli  place,  with  9000  inhabitante.  It  is  surrounded  with 
mrod  by  four  gate*  opening  upon  the  four  princi|>al  streets,  which 
b««»»rt  m  a  large  *quan  adorned  with  a  handsome  fountain.  The 
Htednal  buildup,  an  a  palace,  and  two  collegiate  churches,  one  of 
-  nd*  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Cere.;  then  an  also  several 
two  bairpitaU,  and  some  other  charitable  institutions. 
k  mannfactured.  The  neighbourhood  produce,  excellent 
win.,  oil.  and  fruit..  II  Va*to  occupies  the  (ite  of  the  ancient 
//.*••....  a  town  of  the  KirnUni,  which  wa*  a  place  of  sonic  import- 
ance onder  UM  Roman*,  and  wa*  afterward*  repeatedly  ravs, 
Onth*,  Lombards,  **"*  Haraceas. 

Amoog  UM  mon  bnportant  of  the  smaller  towns  the  following  are 
«r«*M,  on  a  hill,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Sangm,  11 
n    II  VsMo,   ha*  a  htndsome  collegiate  church,  four 
"  ',  and  0000  inhabitente .Cartt,  on  a  hill 


liSI,  < 


.Vjti,  a  market-town  »  miles  aW. 
Arfews,  situated  on  UM  enact  north  of  Unciano,  in  a  rich 

°*fcW  **Jf-"*'.y^  «y<>mhabltente.    It  ha*  a  small  port,  and  carries 
*•  »•_ »jn*    Pat**  a  fortified  town  of  2400 


and  atth 
.  front 


to  the  Tronto,  which  for 


trarened  by  secondary  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  and  drained  by 
several  riven  which,  though  they  overflow  their  banks  in  spring,  ore 
almost  dry  in  summer ;  the  principal  of  them  are  the 
Vomano,  the  Tordino,  and  the  Salinello,  all  flowing  dirtvtly  n 
Adriatic.  Rain  however  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  southern 
province ;  and  tin-  noil  in  the  valleys  is  more  fcrtilr.  Imt  it*  cultun  is 
ill  un'lrrntood,  and  a  great  breadth  of  good  land  i*  left  to  weeds, 
briars,  thorns  and  ferns,  which  noon  occupy  the  neglected  lands  in 
this  climate.  Nevertheless  corn  is  grown  in  such  quantity  as  to  leave 
a  surplus  for  export;  flax,  tobacco,  and  the  vine  succeed  well  \Vim- 
is  a  leading  object  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  are  greatly  attached 
to  a  pastoral  life,  and  tending  their  flocks  and  herd*  in  their  chief 
occupation.  The  fisheries  are  plied  to  some  extent  along  the  coast, 
liaine  and  poultry  an  very  abundant.  Lime,  plaster-of-Paris,  and 
marble,  are  the  chief  minerals.  The  exports  consist  of  live  stock, 
wine,  wool,  skins,  cheese,  corn,  and  fine  oak  ami  pin.-  tinilx  r,  which 
abounds  on  the  high  mountains.  The  province  is  <livide<l  into  two 
districts,  named  from  their  chief  towns,  Teranio  and  <'i\  i- 

Teramo,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  high  grouixl, 
between   the  Tordino   and   the   Vezzola,   about   12   miles  fr«>< 
Adriatic,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants.     It   i*   about   three   m 
circuit,  xlightly  fortified,  and  contains  several  wide  well-paved  streets, 
a  hundvoine  cathedral,  several  convents,  an  orphan  nxylmn,  two  hos- 
pitals,   a   royal   college,   an   ecclesiastical   school,   and    a    foundling 
hospital.     Then  is  little  or  no   manufacturing   in  t    tin- 

environs  are  exceedingly  fertile  in  n>rn,  wine,  nn<l  oil.  Tcnim  >  is 
the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  justice  for  the  province ;  it  givea  title  to  a 
bishop,  who  is  a  suffragan  of  the  Holy  Sea  It  stands  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Intcramna,  a  town  of  the  Praetutii,  of  which  the 
modern  name  is  a  corruption,  and  of  which  there  are  still  some 
remains. 

''•nne,  22  miles  S.E.  from  Teramo,  and  11  miles  X.W. 
from  Chieti,  though  an  ill-built   town,   contains   some  good  pnMiu 
li.iililiiiLjs,  among  wliieh  tho  cathedral  and  the  diocesan  seminary  on 
the  principal.     It  has  also  five  churches,  several  convents,  an  li< 
a   theatre,  and  9000  inhabitants.     It  is  said  to  o- 
Pinna,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  which  was  destroyed  by  Sylls,     ri\itii- 
di-Penne,  united  with  Atri,  gives  title  to  a  bishop. 

Among  the  other  towns,  the  most  important  ore  the  following .: — 
Alri,  an  episcopal  city,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Tcrarno,  on  a  hill  In  • 
the  Vomano  and  the  Pioiuba,  at  a  distance  of  4  mil* ..    from    tho 
Adriatic,   has  6600   inhabitants,   a   cathedral,   several   convent*,   an 
ecclesiastical  school,  and  t\\o  hospitals.     It  occupies  the  site  ot  tlir 
mieienl  Atlria  or  Iliuli-ia,   a  city  of   I'i'-ennni,   .vnd    t  •   hiive  b 
Etruscan  origin,  which  became  a  Roman  colony,  B.C.  282,  and  was  re- 
founded    by  the  Kni|M-r.>r    ]U.ln;ui.    whoce    family    originally    come 
thence.     The  circuit  of  the  ancient  walla  may  still  l<e  t  raced  ;  mosaic 
pavements,  and  some  remains  of  buildings,  are  also  preserved.    ( ' 
an  episcopal  town,  5  miles  N.  of  Teramo,  bos  a  handsome  cathedral, 
three  collegiate  churche*,  an  abbey,  and  6000  inhabitants.     < 
Siin-.lni/ilo,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Teramo,  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Piomba,  and  about  3  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  has  a  coll 
church,  four  convent*,  an  hospital,  and  about  6000  inhabitant 
trade  in  corn,   oil,  wine,  and  cattle.     OMttU&di-Tronlo,  '.'  n 
from  Teramo,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Salinello,  although  a  :-n..-dl 
place  of  only  2500  inhabitants,  deserves  mention  for  its  ]»>nition  nn  :• 
high  rock  crowned  by  a  strong  castle.     It  has  a  collegiate  <  hur.h  and 
an  hospital.     Uiulianora,  a  small  place  on  a  hill,  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  13  miles  E.K.E.  of  Teramo,  between  tho  month:    .if  tin- 
Tordino  and  the  Salinello,  is  important  for  its  en  t.nn-li.-ii-e  :  popula- 
tion  2000.      It  occupies   the   site   of  the  ancient  Cast, 
Ifiretn,  on  the  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  4  mil     S.I'..  <>!  < 
di-Peune,  has  eight  churches,  a  Benedictine  monastery,  dye-works,  a 
paper-mill,  three  convents,  and  4600  inhabitants.    Ptmrlla,  mid\.:i\ 
between  Civita-di-Ponne  and  Chieti,  has  three  churches,  (on.  of  v,  hii  li 
was  formerly  a  cathedral.)  .m  i:.--pital,  and  4300  inhabitants. 

Abruao  Ultra  11,  comprises  the  highest  part  of  the  Apennine 
mountains,  screening  the  valley  of  the  Ateruo  on  tho  east  and 
with  tin-  upper  valleys  of  the  Tronto,  tho  V,  lino,  tho  Salto,  the  I.ii  i  , 
and  the  Sangro.  It  contains  Mounts  Velin  >  ind  CorDO,  the  highest 
|>oints  in  Italy,  tho  summits  of  which  are  capped  during  tho  greater 
part  of  the  year  with  snow.  The  piin.ip;.!  river  is  the  Ateruo.  tin- 
ancient  Ati max,  which  H.IWH  S.  tlinmirli  the  longitudilia]  \all.-_v  "I 
Aqtiila,  on  leaving  which  it  turns  >  vcs  tliin  province  near 

Tooco,  whence  to  its  month  in  the  Adriatic  it  in  sometimes  cal' 
I  ...  , 

In  the  south  of  tin-  province,  i.-  the  remarkable  lake  C'tlano,  the 
ancient  Fucina*.  15  miles  long,  and  t!  mil.  H  broad,  which  receives 
several  small  rivers,  but  lias  no  nat  >  1 1  is  subject  to  .- 

inundations,  which  are  sometimes  disastrous,  and  the  cause  of  which 
is  not  clearly  ascertained.  The  Uoinan  1  i  revent 

the   damage  caused    by  its   ..v  rft  a  canal  3  mil.  s  l..nr, 

partly  by  tunnflling  and  partly  by  entting  down  a  mountain  •  • 
rock  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.     After  traversing  UK   mountain,  thu 
canal  was  carried  acrois  the  Com  pi  1'alentini  to  the  Liris  nt  ' 
trello.     This  emissary  was  for  many  centuries  blocked  up.  and  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  lake   rxponed  to   tho   ravnr 
inumlationa ;  somo  years  ago,  however,  a  t i|.:my  «.•-  f.nni.  d  to  clear 
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out  the  old  canal,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
work  has  been  completed. 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  soil  in  this  province  renders  it  unfit 
for  agricultural  operations  ;  in  the  valleys,  however,  com  enough  for 
the  home  supply  is  raised.  The  chief  products  are  rye,  maize,  flax, 
hemp,  saffron  of  superior  quality,  figs,  and  almonds.  The  olive  grows 
only  in  sheltered  places.  The  mountains  abound  with  good  timber 
and  with  pasture,  on  which  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed 
in  summer.  The  cheese  made  in  the  valley  of  Aquila  is  preferred  to 
Parmesan.  Large  numbers  of  poultry  are  reared,  and  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  export.  The  roads  are  neglected,  and  there  is  but 
little  trade  or  commerce.  The  climate  is  cold  on  the  mountains, 
temperate  in  the  valleys,  and  everywhere  pure  and  healthy.  Abruzzo 
Ultra  I.  and  II.  comprise  the  territories  of  the  ancient  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Sabine  territory,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Picenum.  It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  named  from  its 
chief  towns — Aquila,  Civith-Ducale,  Avezzano,  and  Sulmona. 

.i'/iiila,  the  capital  of  the  province,  an  episcopal  town,  is  situated 
on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Aterno,  110  miles  N.W.  from  Naples, 
27  miles  S.W.  from  Teramo  :  population,  14,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
high  civil  and  criminal  court,  and  of  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole 
province,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  commercial 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  chief  building  is  the  cathedral ;  there  are 
also  several  other  churches  and  convents,  a  high  school,  an  ecclesias- 
tical college,  an  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  The  chief  industrial  products 
are  paper,  linen,  and  wax  ;  the  town  has  a  large  trade  in  saffron  ;  four 
fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  Aquila  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,  who  removed  hither  the  inhabitant*  of  Amiternum,  a  very 
ancient  town  of  the  Sabineg  (or,  according  to  Ptolemrous,  of  the 
Vestini),  and  the  birthplace  of  Sallustius,  the  historian.  It  was  origi- 
nally strongly  fortified  ;  but  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  after  the 
earthquakes  of  1703  and  1706,  only  one  fort  of  the  former  defences 
p-eserved.  Amiternum  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aternus,  5  miles  N.  from  Aquila ;  there  are  still  the  remains  ol 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  site,  on  which  numerous  inscriptions  and  a 
fragment  of  an  ancient  calendar  have  been  found.  On  the  hill  above 

nmm  are  remains  of  old  polygonal  walls. 

A  rezzano,  in  a  plain  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the  lake  Celano, 
22  miles  S.  from  Aquila,  is  a  walled  town  containing  ten  churches,  one 
of  which  is  collegiate,  and  a  handsome  public  square,  on  one  side  ol 
which  is  a  fine  palace  of  the  Colonna  family  :  population,  6000. 

i'!t-J>ucak,  24  miles  N.W.  from  Aquila,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vfl  ino,  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  an  eccle- 
siastical college,  and  3331  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by  Robert, 
King  of  Sicily  and  Duke  of  Calabria. 

'•110.      [SULMOXA.] 

A  mong  the  more  important  of  the  other  towns,  the  following  are 
mentioned : — Amatrice,  on  a  hill  near  the  source  of  the  Tronto,  21 
mi!''*  N.  from  Aquila,  contains  five  churches,  a  school  of  belles  lettres, 
ami  -1000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen  stuffs.  Antrodoco, 
situated  on  a  plateau  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  near  the  right 
lank  of  the  Velino,  8  miles  above  Civith-Ducale :  population, 
•Juno.  <  ',,.,',1  i/i-fianyro,  in  the  south  of  the  province,  on  the  road  from 
NapltM  tn  Cliii  ti.  has  carpet  factories,  and  2500  inhabitants.  C'dano, 
M  N.  of  the  lake  Celano,  has  a  collegiate  church,  a  paper 
factory,  and  3300  inhabitants.  iian-Dcmetrio,  11  miles  S.E.  from 
Aijnila,  in  a  territory  yielding  great  quantities  of  almonds  and  saffron, 
li:u>  three  churches,  and  a  population  of  2100  inhabitants.  Introdacqua, 
on  a  rock  between  two  streams,  4  miles  S.  from  Sulmoua  :  popu- 
latii.n,  4000.  Leonetta,  near  the  northern  boundary,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Corno,  a  feeder  of  the  Nora,  has  four  parish  churches,  one 
i;tte  church,  seven  convents,  and  6500  inhabitants.  Montercalf, 


les  N.N.W.  from  Aquila,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  main  ridge 
of  thu  Apennines,  and  near  a  feeder  of  the  Velino  :  population,  5000. 
/'irrf:  /,/,-,,,   5  miles   K.   from  Aquila  :  population,   2000.     Pcscina,  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Marsi,  and  the  birth-place  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  near  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Celano,  has  a  handsome  cathe- 
dral, a  parish  church,  two  convents,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  an  hospital, 
and  a  house  for  foundlings  :  population,  3500.     It  stands  near  the 
site  of  Mamtbinm,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi.     Peico-Coilatizo,  on  a 
hill,  13  miles  S.E.  from  Sulmona:  population,  2500.     Pi::oli,  at  the 
fmit  of  a  high  mountain,    5    miles  N.W.  from  Aqnila,    has    three 
he»,  and  3500  inhabitants.     Popoli,  N.  of  Sulmona,  on  the  right 
if  the  Pescara,  has  two  handsome  churches,  three  convents,  and 
inhabitant*.     Hetween  Popoli  and  Pentium,  a  small  place  S.  of 
it,  stood  Corfinium,  the  chief  town  of  the   Peligni.     Tagliacazzo,  19 
miles  S.W.  from  Aquila,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  little  river  Ismele,  gives  title  to  a  duke,  and  has  a  ducal  palace,  a 
custom-house  for  superintending  the  trade  in  salt,  a  very  large  market- 
-  four  parish  churches,  four  religious  houses,  two  hospitals,  and 
nhabitonta.     Near  this  town,  in  1268,  Charles  of  Anjou defeated 
Conradino,  son  of  Conrad  IV.,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Hohenstauffen 
jw-ay  in   Italy.     The  little  village  of  Alba,  3  miles  N.   of  the  lake 
i,  Bright  to  be  mentioned  as  occupying  the  crown  of  a  hill  on 
which  was  xituatol  Mini  /•'iirinaitii,  a  town  if  tin;  ,Ki|iii,  :m.l  a  Human 
from  B.C.  302.     Of  this  very  ancient  town  there  remain  the 
walls  of  cyclopean  or  polygonal  masonry,  three  miles  in  circuit,  ami 
I'ting  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  fortification 


remaining  in  Italy ;  also  traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  and 
several  temples,  one  of  which,  almost  unaltered,  is  now  a  church. 
Many  inscriptions  and  architectural  ornaments  have  been  removed 
from  this  place  to  Avezzauo  and  Tagliacozzo. 

ABURY.       [AVEBDRY.] 

ABY'DOS,  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  remains  of  which 
are    found    near   two  villages,  El  Kherbeh    and   Harabat,  about  7 
miles  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  26°  10'  N.  lat.,  32°  3'  E.  long. 
The  chief  building,  which  still  remains,  is  nearly  covered  with  sand, 
but  the  interior  is  in  good  preservation.     Contrary  to  what  we  observe 
generally  in  Egyptian  buildings,  this  edifice  is  constructed  of  both 
limestone  and  sandstone.     In  the  interior  it  is  said  that  constructed 
arches  are  found,  similar  to  those  of  brick  which  Belzoni  describes  at 
Thebes.     The  numerous  apartments,  in  this  building,  and  the  style  of 
decoration,  show  that  Abydos  was  once  a  place  of  importance,  and 
possibly  a  royal  residence.     When  Strabo  was  in  Egypt  (about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era)  Abydos  was  a  mere  village,  but 
he  learned  that  the  great  building  was  called  a  Memuoneiou,  or  palace 
of  Memnon,  and  that  tradition  assigned  to  Abydos  a  rank  in  ancient 
times  next  to  Thebes.     "  There  is,"   says  the  geographer,  "  a  canal 
leading  to  the  place  from  the  river,"  but,  besides  this  communication 
with  the  main  stream,  Abydos  had  the  advantage  of  standing  on  the 
great  canal   which  runs  northwards,.and  is  best  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Bahr  Youssuf,  though  the  name  commences  much  farther  north, 
at  a  place  called  Tarut-es-Sheriff.     The  other  edifice,  of  which  remains 
still  exist,  was  a  temple  of  Osiris,  built  or  completed  by  Ranges  the 
Great.     On  an  interior  wall  of  this  building,  Mr.  W.  Bankes  discovered 
in  1818  a  tablet  containing  a  list  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt,  which  is 
now  generally  called  the  Tablet  of  Abydos.     This  tablet,  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  consists  of  three  compartments  lying  horizon- 
tally one  above  another,  and  each  compartment  has  been  divided  into 
twenty-six  rectangles.     No  one  compartment  is  perfectly  entire,  but 
enough  remains  of  the  lowest  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  original 
dimensions  of  the  whole  tablet,  and  the  number  of  compartments. 
Each  of  these  rectangles  contains  an  elliptical  ring,  or  cartouche  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  containing  those  various  figures  which  are  now 
generally  admitted  to  indicate  the  names  or  titles  of  sovereigns.     The 
lowest  of  the  three  compartments  contains  in  the  nineteen  rectangles 
which  are  complete  the  title  and  name  of  Ramses  the  Great ;  the  same 
prenomen  or  title,  and  name,  having  each  probably  been  repeated 
thirteen  times  in  the  whole  twenty-six  rectangles  ;  of  which  seven,  as 
we  have  just  stated,  are  erased.     Deducting  these  twenty-six,  we  have 
remaining  in  the  other  two  compartments  fifty-two  rectangles  :  the 
fifty-first  and  fifty-second  contain  the  title  and  name  of  a  Rainees,  who 
may  be  a  predecessor  of  Ramses  the  Great.    The  cartouches  preceding 
these  are  probably  the  titles  of  kings  ;  for  example,  the  forty-seventh 
is  the  same  as  that  on  the  great  colossal  statue  at  Thebes,  and  on  the 
entire  colossal  statue  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  Amenophis  II. 
(in   Manethon's   Catalogue),    or  the  Greek  Mumnon.      Whether  the 
forty-six  cartouches  that  precede  this  of  Memuon  belong  to  kings,  his 
lineal  predecessors,  we  cannot  undertake  to  assert  or  deny. 

Abydos  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  This,  the  capital  of  the 
Thinite  Nome,  and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Egypt  under 
the  native  kings.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  buryiug-place  of  Osiris, 
and  that  here  the  first  mortal  monarch,  Menes,  was  born.  Plutarch  men- 
tions that  distinguished  Egyptians  frequently  selected  Abydos  as 
their  place  of  burial,  in  order  that  their  remains  iniijht  rest  near  those 
of  Osiris,  The  modern  name  is  Arabat-d-ilatfuon,  in  Coptic  Eliut. 
(Kenrick's  Ancient  Egtjjit,  vol  i. ;  Wilkinson's  Topvyraphy  o/7'/« //....) 
ABY'DOS,  an  ancient  Greek  town  in  Mysia,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of 
the  Hellespont,  now  the  Dardanelles,  and  nearly  opposite  Sestos  on 
the  European  shore.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Milesians  ;  but  the  date  of  its  foundation,  like  that  of  many  other 


Greek  towns,  is  not  accurately  known.  Abydos  was  burnt  by  Darius 
the  Persian,  after  his  Scythian  expedition,  but  soon  recovered  ;  and 
somewhat  later  (B.C.  480)  the  people  of  Abydos  witnessed  the  immense 
army  of  Xerxes  cross  the  strait  on  a  bridge  of  boats.  Th  is  brii  1; ..  •  ill  I 
not  extend  from  Abydos  to  Sestos,  which  was  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  English  miles,  but  it  was  formed  a£  a  narrower  part,  where  the 
distance  is  somewhat  less  than  one  mile.  It  commenced  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  a  little  higher  up  the  stream  than  Abydos ;  its  termination,  on 
;he  opposite  coast,  was  at  the  projecting  point  opposite  to  Abydos, 
and  between  Madytus  and  Sestos.  A  description  of  the  bridge  of 
Xerxes  is  given  by  Herodotus  (vii.  30),  who  was  on  the  spot  probably 
nuch  less  than  half  a  century  after  the  event.  Abydos  has  obtiiimi  I 

poetical  celebrity  from  the  story  of  Leander,  who  used  to  swim 
across  the  Hellespont  to  Sestos,  to  visit  his  mistress  Hero,  whose  name 
was  commemorated  even  as  late  as  the  1. thinning  of  the  t'Lii  tian 
era  by  a  building  called  the  tower  of  Hero.  There  is  extant  a  Greek 
>oem  by  Musams,  who  perhaps  lived  about  the  4th  century,  de- 
rcriptive  of  the  love  and  tragical  fate  of  Leauder.  Lord  Byron  htui 
jiven  a  new  interest  to  these  localities  by  liis  poem  of  the  'Bride  of 
Uiydos.'  The  modern  village  of  Aidon  or  A cido  stands  on  or  near 
ihe  site  of  Abydos. 

ABYSSINIA.  The  name  of  Abyssinia  became  known  in  Kurope 
rom  the  Portuguese  missionaries  who  penetrated  there.  Tellez  tells 
us  that  the  name  of  the  people  is  A  bc.eiiis  ;  but  the  Portuguese  often 
vrite  the  names  of  the  country  and  the  people  rospocMvely  in  thu 


ABYSSINIA 


. 

Irocn  wtucn  oar  common 
,  of  UM  country  btfeeert, 

d  signine.  a 

feftheAIji  Illlli  being*  mixed 
.  ef  tWr  b.™«  orismallT  •aifrated  from  Arabia, 

TheMBM  of  Itnejayewan,  or  Ethiopian*,  U  that 
I  by  UM  peepte  when  apeaking  of  themeelvea,  though 
we  e»»M*  -y  h~  hr  H  ieM  in  genenJ  u~ 

.1  recently  the   laal|illnm  given  of  Abyssinia  were  in  many 
.  and  iiine»rfly  ao  in  the  abaenoe  of  .uffldent 
fitaphyatoalconnguration.    The  writings  of  the 
tlM  country  b*rtw66n 


mgwrnm  Jliulta.  who  vittted  many  part,  of  the  c 
aid  16^  and  TelW.'Hietory  of  Ethiopia,' finti 


with  Abyaaink,  Mid  on' MOM  poinU  may  still  be 
UM  German  author  Ludolf,  in  hi*  •  History  of 
Mk  of  UM  Information  hi*  work  contain*  from  the 
he  had  also  UM  advantage  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
OnffotT.  who  Uwo  lived  in  Germany.     Lewis 


mm  Alyi  liln  named  Oregwr.  who  then  lived  in  Germany.  Lewi. 
•MM*,  a  French  phyavJan.  who  viaited  Oonder  in  !«»»,  to  core  the 
Un«  ef  «ie».  eoen|4anrt,  publi»hed  an  acooont  of  his  journey.  Next, 
to  1770.  Brae*  rated  Abyeejnia,  and  after  an  interval  of  14  yean, 
•eibllaheJ  mm  eeaount,  not  always  a  correct  one,  of  hi*  travel*.  Mr. 
Bah*.  'Abyeenn*,'  a  BMet  careful  end  excellent  work,  contributed  more 
lhaa  any  of  the  treaties*  that  preceded  U  to  the  formation  of  a  correct 

Owing,  however,  to  internal  wan  at 
r*l  penonal  obeervation*  were  confined 
•  of  Tigrt  From  these  works  much  valuable 
the  physical  geography  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
•ota  was  obtained.  Many  parts  of  the  country, 
OTOTIT,  Mill  iwilniil  unvMted  ;  but  within  the  last  twenty  yean 
Abyeeinia  bee  been  viaited  by  many  European  travellers,  whose 
aceuont*  «oabj»  m  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  great  natural 
leature.  of  ell  thi*  country. 

Abyania  I*  a  Urge  tract  in  Kiettrn  Africa.  The  greater  part  of  it 
U  drained  by  the  principal  branehe*  of  the  Nile.  It  lie*  between 
r  W  end  14'  40'  N.  lat,  and  between  U°  and  41°  E.  long. 

AbyeaiaJa  I*  an  elevmto.1  table-laixl,  UM  north-eastern  edge  of  which 
i*  directed  toward*  the  Red  Kra,  and  ii  from  80  to  «0  miles  from  its 


' 

40fX  Ut)  to  C«n,Tu«*mah 


Thoee  who  navigate  that  am  observe  an  apparently  uninter- 
itaiM  from  the  harbour  of  Maasowa  (16° 
i  (18°  40-  N.  let)  These  mountains  form 
of  UM  table-lead  to  the  flat  country  on  the  Red  Sea. 
UaUeeJ  peak,  are  aleo  aeen  from  Cape  Rackmah  to  the  Strait*  of  Bab- 
•MUnrfeii,  but  they  appear  to  belong  to  a  ridge  which  descends  on 
be*h  ride*  to  a  low  country.  From  Cape  Rackmah  the  edge  of  the 
table  lead  run*  westward,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  its  actual 
-1  m,  a.  the  countries  through  which  it  runs  are  inhabited  by  tribes 
are  among  the  most  inhospitable  in  Northern  Africa,  In  the 
of  Lake  Haik  (near  11*  25'  N.  Ut,  40°  R  long.)  the  edge  of 
•nd  ran*  earth  and  north.  In  them  parta,  however,  it  is 
not  *o  steep  a*  aloog  the  Red  flea,  bat  rbwi  with  a  gentle  acclivity  over 
•  eoneadenhU  tnet  until  it  reaches  the  water-died  between  the  riven 
UM  low  eastward  to  the  Hawa*h  and  those  that  run  westward  to  the 
AfatL  From  the  Lake  Haik  it  run*  nearly  due  south  and  become. 
steeper  M  H  proceeds  in  that  direction,  until  it  terminates  near  9°  N. 
Uc.  and  about  M  miles  from  Ankobar,  at  some  distance  from  the 
heeJu  ofth*  river  Haw»eb  in  the  mountain*  of  Bulga.  The  wide  and 
level  valley  throqfh  which  the  Hew**h  flows  may  be  considered  as 
lying  etU^baM  of  th«  table-land  on  the  Muth.  At  the  ford  of  Melki 


is  M( 


from  T'jurrnh 

l  "»•    A»  its  course 

,t  I*  probable  Utat  the  swamp,  in  which  the  Hawdsh 


u 


rid«B  which  »v 

tea,  and  constitutes  in  them 


, 

petta  UM  edge  of  the  tabU4and.    U  run.  from  the  mountain,  of  Bulga 
•M^raH  lathe  eoonee  of  UMHawiah.     West  of  UM  emiroes  of  the 

"1  **  "*  ""*  •*«»'»led 


"*  ""*  •*l«»'»led.     In  these 


oo  hi  eeetern  hank*  and  to  a  great  distance  from 
*+•      "**  •"•*"'  •UTrt«1  •*OT»  the  W  of 


moi»  Uun        . 

to  P»W>1e  that  the 


-— *  — T~V»  "•••  •»  aM*hMi  an  elevation  of 
r  BO  mile*  west  of  Uk.  Ttana  or  Zana. 
"*  »  termination  of  the  tabln-land  on 

, .  Mconling  to  all  accounta,  it  falls 

•  «f.ta"--  «««««»  todM  north-* 
'  «•  UM  benk.  of  UM  VOe  in  flhendy 

•  tabln  land 

.  !;         ,    ..! 

--     It  lie.  between 
••*  9V  E.  long.    The 


Fifdetl  Ik^fmmtim.— The  Bwwt  nwontafavms  nart 
hVC  "l^*£kmS?!Sftm^^ 


in..iiuuiiia  of  Samen  or  Semien  art  a  continuation  of  this  niountaiu- 
region  :  they  extend  on  the  went  Bide  of  the  river  Takkauie  to  13°  30' 
N.  Ut,  and  rue  to  a  great  elevation  above  the  common  level  of  ih. 
table-land.  From  the  source  of  the  river  Takkauie  a  uinuntainoim 
region  extend*  south-ea*t  to  the  edge  of  the  table-land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Haik.  These  extensive  mountain-traote  divide  the  table-land 
of  Abyaiinia  into  two  parte,  the  norlh-eattem,  and  the  mtfmt  and 
«mU»i  H  region. 

1.  The  AorrV&ufcni  Table-Land  U  auo  called  the  TaUe-Land  of 
Tiyrr,  because  it  baa  frequently  been  under  on*  government, 
ha*  been  called  the  Kingdom  of  Tigr£,  from  the  ir.  <»f  iu 

province*.    This  country  extend*  from  11    :i.  N.  lat,  and 

between  39°  and  42°  K.  long.  The  edge  of  the  table-land  tovrar 
Bad  Sea  U  crowned  with  a  ridge  of  hi  UK,  which  rim-  from 
feet  higher  than  the  table-land  itoelf.  Where  the  road  leading  from 
Masadwa  to  Axum  reaches  the  table-land,  its  elevation  at  the  village 
of  Halui  u  8038  feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  hills  through  «  h: 
upper  extremity  of  the  Taranta  Paai  lead*  rise  from  fiOO  to  Itn 
above  lliilai.  From  the  base  of  the  hills  which  crown  the  edge  of  the 
table-land,  the  country  descends  gradually  to  the  west,  as  U  shown  by 
the  watercourses,  which  run  in  that  direction.  In  most  parU  it  is 
strongly  undulating,  so  that  it  may  sometime*  be  called  hilly,  but 
here  and  there  it  is  intersected  by  small  plain*.  The  bed*  of  the 
riven  are  considerably  depressed  below  the  general  level  uf  tin 
country,  and  are  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  tract 
suffers  from  want  of  water,  and  is  therefore  thinly  inhabited.  It 
supplies  pasture  for  a  great  number  of  cattle,  black  sheep,  ainl  line 
goats ;  asses  and  mules  are  also  kept,  and  these  animals  constitute  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  as  cultivation  is  limited  to  the  base  of  the 
hills,  on  which  the  villages  are  generally  built.  Hardly  anything 
except  barley  is  raised.  Near  the  range  of  hills  the  country  is  partially 
overgrown  with  large  trees  (Jtmiptnu  IV/v/inmnn)  ;  lnit  at  some 
distance  from  it  no  trees  are  seen,  and  the  higher  country  i 
interspersed  with  isolated  clumps  of  acacia.  The  depressions  of  the 
watercourses  contain  good  meadows.  In  proceeding  westward  the 
country  becomes  more  level,  and  it  is  said  that  the  rivers  of  this  tract, 
after  running  for  some  distance  westward,  reach  a  level  country  of 
great  extent,  which  is  called  Maleb,  and  which  during  the  rainy  season 
is  converted  into  a  deep  swamp.  As  this  swamp  has  no 
the  discharge  of  its  waters,  this  tract  is  very  unhealthy,  and  unin- 
habited. The  country  between  this  swampy  country  and  the  edge  of 
the  table-land  is  called  Hamasien,  and  constitute*  the  most  northern 
and  the  narrowest  portion  of  Tigrrf. 

South  of  15°  N.  lat.  the  hills  which  are  on  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land occupy  a  much  greater  extent  in  width,  <T  rather  they  t'»nn  two 
ranges,  which  enclose  a .  longitudinal  valley.  The  Haramat  range, 
the  more  western  of  the  two,  nun  from  N.N.W.  t 
monastery  called  Debra  Damo,  is  built  on  one  of  its  highest  and 
most  inaccessible  pinnacles.  This  range  does  not  appear  to  rise  in 
general  more  than  500  feet  above  its  eastern  base,  though  a  few 
mlta  may  attain  even  1000  feet,  but  it  constitutes  a  continuous  ridge, 
anil  the  waters  originating  on  its  declivity  descend  eastward,  aii< 
towards  the  Red  Sea.  These  waters  traverse  the  eastern  range  by 
several  gorges,  and  are  lost  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  low  country  of  the 
Danakil.  [ADAI.]  The  eastern  ridge,  which  is  out  by  deep  defiles, 
appears  in  general  to  be  as  high  as  the  western,  but  some  of  the  sum- 
mit* riw  higher.  The  declivities  of  these  ridges  are  partly  covered 
with  low  bushes  and  partly  with  grass.  The  spaoe  enclosed  b\ 
two  ridges  cousin*  of  a  succession  of  table-lands  several  uiilt  -  in 
extent,  and  of  small  valleys.  The  descent  into  the  valleys  is  very 
stee|>.  The  table-lands  arc  partly  bare  and  partly  overgrown  with 
bushes  and  grass.  Some  of  them  afford  good  pasture,  and  in  some 
places  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  iu  general 
it  is  limited  to  a  few  spots.  The  whole  tract  U  destitute  of  trees ;  its 
elevation  is  probably  not  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  sen-level ;  Ate- 
gerat,  situated  not  far  from  its  southern  extremity,  is  8181  feet  above 
i 

Not  far  south  of  Ategerat,  near  14°  N.  lat.,  is  a   mountain-tract, 
which  is  connected  on  the  cast  with  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land, 
traverse*  the  country  from  east  to  west,  and  extend*  westward 
vicinity   of  the  river  Takkauie.     It  is  several  miles  iu  widtl. 
consist*  of  steep  hills  with  deep  depression*  between  them.     Only  a 
•mall  portion  of  thi*  tract  i*  available  for  pasture,  as  tho  hills  are 
generally  rocky  and  bare,  and  there  in  little  cultivation.     s,,.tl, 
tract  lies  tho  Plain  of  AntiUo,  in  which  tho  capital  of  Tinri'  i*  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  range  of  hills.     This  plain  Htretvhe*  from  the  above- 
in-tract  southward*  t<>  tin    rivi  r  Zamra,  a  distance 
of  about  40  miles,  anil  occupies  more  than  donl.li-  that  space  from  east 
to  west     Eastward  from  the  village  of  Chelicut  the  plain  is  iuiper- 
f'-.-tly  known ;  it  appear*  to  consist  mostly  of  a  level  tract  interspersed 
with  «hort  ridges  of  hills  and  isolated  mimmitu,  and  in  partly  cultivated 
and  partly  covered  with  high  grass  and  acacia  hushes.     That  ]>• 
nf  it  which  rurroiiml*  the  town  of  Antrfl  red  the  beet  pnrt 

of  Tiffrrf;  it  has  a  black  soil,  12  feet  iWp,  which  y ields  abundant  • 
"f  grain.     Except  a  ridge  of  high  hilln  which  itandl  '  helicut 

and  AnUlo,  tho  surface  i  lnlitinK;  but  ill  proceeding  farther 

i"  tin-  west  it  appears  rather  hilly,  which  is  owing  to  the  channels  of 
the  rivers  being  deeply  depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and 
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bounded  on  each  side  by  steep  slopes.  Agriculture  extends  over  the 
acclivities  of  the  hills,  and  even  their  flat  tops  are  sometimes  culti- 
vated. In  some  places  there  are  fine  groves  of  large  trees,  which  hi 
most  parts  of  Abyssinia  are  rarely  met  with.  A  few  tracts  which  have 
a  less  generous  soil  are  overgrown  with  acacia  and  brushwood.  The 
superiority  of  the  soil  of  this  tract  must  be  ascribed  to  its  resting  on 
a  substratum  of  basalt  In  the  hilly  tract  which  lies  north  of  the 
plain  i»  a  volcanic  hill,  called  Alequa,  whose  summit  rises  about  800 
nr  1 1  njO  feet  above  the  village  ofAtegerat,  or  about  9000feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  elevation  of  the  Plain  of  Antdlo  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  Ategerat.  The 
western  portion  of  the  plain  is  much  less  fertile.  Near  the  village  of 
Call,  about  25  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Takkazzie,  begins  the  descent 
towards  the  river,  which  is  so  rapid  that  Salt  observed  that  the  differ- 
i-nce  of  the  temperature  below  Antilo  and  Cali  amounted  to  15  degreed. 
At  the  same  time  cultivation  ceases  almost  entirely,  and  the  country 
is  covered  with  dark  brushwood  full  of  game.  It  improves  a  little 
farther  on,  showing  more  signs  of  cultivation,  and  rich  pastures  with 
numerous  herds  of  cattle.  But  another  considerable  descent  leads  to 
a  sandy  and  barren  district  overgrown  with  thorny  bushes  and  mimosas, 
resembling  the  low  country  along  the  Red  Sea  :  the  pasture  is  scanty 
and  bad,  and  cultivation  limited  to  a  few  spoto.  By  descending  two 
terraces  more,  which  consist  almost  of  bare  rocka,  the  bed  of  the 
Takkazzie  is  reached.  Here  Salt  found  the  temperature  as  high  aa  95°, 
whilst  at  Antalo  it  had  been  65° ;  which  shows  the  great  depression  of 
the  bed  of  the  river  below  the  plain.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  place 
the  Takkazzie  is  about  3500  feet  above  the  sea,  as  Riippel  found  it  at 
the  ford  of  Ber  Agowe,  which  is  about  20  miles  farther  down,  only 
3084  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Along  the  southern  limits  of  the  Plain 
of  Antdlo  runs  the  Zamra  river,  which  is  bordered  on  its  northern  side 
by  a  ridge  of  hills  not  much  elevated  above  the  plain,  and  of  little 
fertility,  the  soil  being  partly  stony  and  partly  sandy,  and  very  dry ; 
it  produces  only  thorny  bushes. 

North  of  the  Plain  of  Antilo,  and  west  of  the  Haramat  Mountains, 
on  which  the  monastery  of  Debra  Damo  is  built,  is  another  plain  of 
great  extent.  It  is,  however,  much  less  elevated  than  the  Plain  of 
AnWlo,  which  is  proved  by  the  long  and  rather  steep  descent,  known 
ft»  the  Pans  of  Atbara,  by  which  it  is  entered  from  the  south.  This 
descent  is  near  40*  25'  E.  long.  The  difference  between  the  1 
this  plain  and  that  of  Antdlo  is  probably  more  than  2000  feet,  for 

Uiippel  ilft.Tiiii 1  tli"  elevation  of  Tukkanikira,  which  lies  on  a  hill 

'<ie  height,  at  6348  feet  above  the  sea;  and  he  observes  that 
tho  Haramat  Mountains  are  at  least  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Pearcc  also  observes  that  the  natives,  in  ascending  the  Pass  of 
Atbara,  say  that  they  pass  from  the  warm  into  the  cold  country.  This 
pl.iin,  which,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  provinces  which  it  contains, 
may  be  called  the  Plain  of  Tembien,  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
Haramat  Mountains  to  the  Takkazzie,  from  E.  by  N.  to  W.  by  S., 
more  than  60  miles,  and  continues  along  the  northern  banks  or  the 
river  for  at  least  30  miles  farther,  so  that  the  whole  length  is  about  100 
It  is  narrower  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  grows  wider 
Id  the  river.  Its  average  width  may  be  30  miles  ;  so  that  it  may 
cover  a  surface  of  3000  square  miles.  It  occupies  the  whole  space 
between  the  Pass  of  Atbara  and  the  towns  of  Axum  and  Adowa.  This 
Urge  plain  is  in  general  not  fertile.  At  the  base  of  the  Haramat 
Mountains  is  a  tract  whoso  soil  rests  on  basalt,  and  consists  of  a  black 
inoiiM,  u;i'l  n>  rly  the  whole  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  There  is  another 
rich  agricultural  tract  near  the  heights  over  which  the  Pass  of  Atbara 
pnnflffi.  where  wheat  and  barley  are  extensively  cultivated ;  and  two 
are  annually  obtained  from  those  fields  which  can  be  irrigated  ; 
but  these  tracts  are  not  extensive.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain 
consists  of  low  sandstone  hills,  and  the  soil  is  sandy  and  unfit  for 
cultivation.  In  other  places  there  is  clay-slate,  usually  in  perpendi- 
cular strata,  and  these  tracts  are  still  less  fertile,  as  the  water  sinks 
down  between  the  strata.  Trees  do  not  occur,  and  in  most  places  only 
shrubs  and  bushes  of  stunted  growth  are  found,  among  which  the 
'i-bia  CanarienttJi  is  common.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain  there 
i.i  an  extensive  tract  which  constitutes  a  fine  pastoral  country,  and  is 
interspersed  with  trees.  Here  and  in  some  lower  depressions  culti- 
vation is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  beds  of  the  rivers, 
which  generally  contain  water  even  in  the  dry  season,  are  considerably 
depressed  below  the  general  surface  of  the  country ;  their  bottoms  are 
wooded,  but  these  bottoms  are  very  narrow.  In  approaching  the  river 
Takkazzie  the  level  of  the  plain  lowers  by  steep  and  long  descents, 
which  constitute  several  terraces.  This  lower  tract  is  a  very  poor 
country.  At  Ber  Agowe,  situated  nearly  at  the  southern  extremity 
tit'  the  plain,  Hiippel  found  the  level  of  tie  Takkazzie  3084  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

North  of  the  Plain  of  Tembien  are  those  of  Shird  and  Serawd  They 
are  more  elevated  than  the  first-mentioned  plain,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  ascent  by  which  they  are  reached  are  situated  the  towns  of  Axum 
»nd  Adowa.  The  flmt  place  is  7092  feet  and  the  second  6216  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  these  plains  are  at 
least  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  south-western  portion  is  called  the 
Plain  of  Hhird,  and  the  north-eastern  that  of  Scrawd  ;  but  we  are  not 
« it.h  the  line  which  separates  them  from  one  another,  nor 
with  their  extent  to  the  north  and  west.  The  first  appears  to  extend 
to  the  country  of  the  Shaugalla,  and  the  last  to  the  swampy  region  of 


Maleb.  The  Plain  of  Serawd  is  celebrated  in  Tigr<5  for  its  flowery 
meadows,  shady  groves,  and  rich  valleys.  That  portion  of  it  however 
which  was  traversed  by  Riippel,  and  which  extends  along  the  banks 
of  the  Takkazzie,  does  not  answer  this  description.  From  the  banks 
of  the  river,  which  is  at  Haita  2775  feet  above  the  sea-level,  one  long 
and  steep  ascent  brings  the  traveller  to  the  plain,  whose  surface  is 
composed  •  of  sandstone,  and  on  which  a  great  number  of  volcanic 
cones  rise  to  some  height.  The  soil,  consisting  of  the  decomposed 
volcanic  matter,  is  partly  covered  with  low  bushes,  between  which 
there  is  a  fine  turf  that  yields  excellent  pasture.  In  some  glens  there 
are  trees,  and  among  them  date-trees.  One  of  the  volcanic  hills,  called 
Alequa,  rises  800  feet  above  its  base.  The  western  portion  of  the  Plain 
of  Serawd,  or  that  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Plain  of  Shird,  does  not 
differ  much  from  it  in  aspect.  On  the  plain,  which  is  generally  level, 
and  consists  of  sandstone,  several  ridges  of  basaltic  hills,  and  a  few 
isolated  ones  composed  of  volcanic  matter,  rise  to  a  small  elevation 
above  the  general  level  of  the  country.  The  greatest  part  of  the  plain 
is  covered  with  bushes,  between  which  there  are  excellent  pasture- 
grounds.  The  herds  of  cattle  met  with  on  this  plain  are  large  and 
numerous ;  but  agriculture  is  limited  to  a  few  places.  The  hilly 
ground  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  table-land  is  covered  with 
bushes  and  the  Euphorbia  Canarirnti*.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Plain 
of  Serawd,  or  that  which  approaches  the  mountains  on  the  edge  of  the 
table-land  of  Tigrd,  is  somewhat  different.  Its  upper  surface  consistn 
of  small  table-lands  whose  surface  is  either  bare  sandstone  or  a  thin 
layer  of  poor  soil.  Between  the  table-lands  are  some  valleys,  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  which  are  partly  used  as  pasture- 
grounds  and  partly  cultivated. 

The  Plain  of  Serawd  is  separated  from  the  Haramat  Mountains  by 
a  hilly  tract  about  50  miles  in  length  by  30  wide.  As  this  tract  con- 
stitutes the  principal  part  of  the  province  of  Tigrd  which  has  given  its 
name  to  this  great  division  of  Abyssinia,  it  may  be  called  the  hilly 
region  of  Tigrd.  The  rivers  which  originate  in  it  run  westward,  and 
form  by  their  union  the  Mareb.  This  tract  presents  a  great  variety 
of  surface  and  productive  powers.  Hills  and  short  ridges  are  numerous  ; 
but,  except  one  or  two,  they  are  not  of  great  height.  Some  of  them 
consist  of  volcanic  matter  or  basalt,  and  the  soil  produces  trees  and 
fine  grass,  and  is  partly  cultivated  ;  but  others  are  composed  of  sand- 
stone or  clay  slate,  and  are  nearly  bare  or  only  covered  with  low 
stunted  bushes.  Some  of  the  plains  extend  several  miles  in  every 
direction,  are  well  watered,  and  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  whilst 
others  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  are  not  inhabited  except  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  valleys  resemble  the  plains. 

The  southern  part  of  Tigrd,  or  that  which  is  south  of  the  Plain  of 
AnWlo,  has  a  mountainous  character.  Our  information  respecting 
these  countries,  however,  is  scanty,  as  they  have  only  been  traversed 
by  a  few  travellers  in  haste  and  under  unfavourable  circumstances. 
This  part  of  Tigrd  comprehends  the  upper  basin  of  the  Takkazzie  and 
the  whole  basin  of  its  affluent  the  Tzelari.  Near  the  source  of  the 
Tzelari  is  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  flow  north  and 
south,  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  probably  on  the  watershed,  are 
two  large  lakes,  of  which  the  larger  is  called  Tzado  Bahari,  or  the 
great  lake  of  Ashanghi,  and  is  three  days'  journey  in  circuit ;  the 
smaller  is  called  Ouala  Ashanghi  or  Machakh.  The  country  sur- 
rounding these  lakes  and  the  source  of  the  Tzelari  must  have  a  great 
elevation  above  the  sea-level.  Pearce  saw  here  hoar-frost  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  Krapf  found  this  tract  destitute  of  treec, 
and  covered  with  a  coarse  grass,  which  also  occurs  in  Shoa,  but  only 
at  an  elevation  of  from  8000  to  10,000  feet.  Both  travellers  complain 
of  the  cold  that  they  experienced.  The  country  is  a  complete  wilder- 
ness ;  there  is  neither  village,  nor  cultivation,  nor  cattle,  nor  wild  beast 
except  the  fox.  It  suffers  extremely  from  want  of  water  all  the  year 
round,  and  produces  only,  at  a  few  places,  kolqual  (Euphorbia  Cana- 
ritntit)  and  thorny  acacias.  The  numerous  hills  which  are  dispersed 
over  it  are  composed  of  sand.  To  the  east  of  this  central  table-land 
of  Abyssinia  extends  a  mountainous  country,  of  which  we  have  no 
information.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Raia  or  Azabo  Gallas,  who  are 
described  as  the  most  savage  of  all  the  tribes  of  Africa.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  their  neighbours  to  the  south-west,  the  Yejju, 
have  not  the  least  intercourse  with  them,  and  were  unable  to  give  the 
least  information  about  them  and  their  country  to  Krapf.  To  the 
east  of  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Raia  Gallaa  lies  a  country 
called  Zobul ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  fine  country,  well  wooded,  and  pro- 
ducing grapes,  olives,  limes,  cedars,  and  other  fruits  and  trees ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  long  wars,  it  is  now  uninhabited.  It  is  said  to  have 
remained  in  this  state  since  the  time  of  Mohammed  Gragne.  In  the 
middle  of  last  century,  when  an  Abyssinian  army  marched  through 
Zobul  to  attack  Adrfl,  the  soldiers  dropped  a  quantity  of  durrah,  which 
has  since  continued  to  grow  without  cultivation.  Zobul  is  contiguous 
to  Adal.  [ADAL.]  • 

The  country  surrounding  the  upper  course  of  the  Tzelari  river  and 
its  affluents  is  represented  as  resembling  a  sea  agitated  by  a  gale,  rising 
in  numerous  hillH  like  waves,  with  large  spaces  of  lower  ground  between 
them.  The  hills  as  well  as  the  depressions  are  covered  with  sand  and 
almost  without  vegetation,  except  some  kolqual  trees  and  thorny 
acacia-bushes.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  almost  destitute 
of  water,  which  is  only  found  in  wadies,  and  these  arc  dry  during  the 
summer.  In  these  wadies  there  are  only  a  few  pasture-grounds  and 
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country  ha*  the 
Dr.  Beke  think*  that  the 
and  7000  feet  above  the 
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,  though  rarely,  covered  with  tree. ; 
.  bu*«v«r.  are  graesy  and  hare  excellent  pa.tares;  a  few 
are  qirit.  hamo.  The  deeceot  into  the  vaUey.  i.  often  so  steep 
T*es  from  growing.  Some  of  the  valleys 
i  region  i*  in  general  well  watered, 
a»d  the  HT«  bave'water  all  the  rear  round.  Between  the  basin  of 
Ih.  TakkaoW  Mri  of  the  T««lari  u  a  range  of  mountains,  which  rue. 
•hare  the  ridge,  that  All  up  the  ulterior  of  the  two  basins,  and  some 


of  fe«iimmiuar»v»rvhigh.  Thattimotof  country  which  lie.  between 
the  rinr  T«Uri  and  the  •outhern  border  of  the  Plain  of  Antolo  u 
hama;  it  to  afancet  uninhabited,  and  ooMthutee,  the  natural  boundary 

Th*  Tehkaarfe  to  the  taoood  rhrer  in  Abyadnia  in  awe,  the  Abai,  or 
N  .lo.  being  the  6r-t     It  originate,  near  1.*  N.  lat  and  Sir  E.  long., 
•  4  opper  OMine  in  Abyssinia  i*  to  the  north,  until  having  received 


of  the  Tnlari  from  the**,  and  thoee  of  the  Bellegas  from 
Ihe  weet,  it  turns  by  degree,  westward,  and  continues  in  that  direction 
•  bouwVary  of  Abyatiuia,  Before  it  leave,  the  country  it  is 
I  by  the  Angrab  from  the  ••nth.  The. two  last-mentioned 
drain  the  whole  of  the  volcanic  region,  which  extei  i 
i  of  the  Takkaode  to  the  i  Lake  Zana,  and  all  the 

r  brought  down  by  their  rapid  current.  U  thus  carried 
tu  Ihe  Xila  Kupoei,  who  ha*  eeen  the  greatest  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Xile.  U  decitledly  of  opinion  that  to  thi.  volcanic  matter  mainly, 
U  not  entirely,  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  be  ascribed,  w  hich 
the  Xile  dtyueit*  hi  iU  lower  conne  during  the  inundations.  I  f  we 
me*xW  **"*  the  eountrie.  lower  down  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
hare  either  a  candy  or  rocky  .oil  of  very  moderate  fertility,  and  are 
frauueoUy  desert  owing  to  their  sterility,  hi*  opinion  appears  to  be 
well  f*m-frl  The  vaUey  of  the  Takkauie  is  very  narrow  compared 
with  the  -ue  of  the  river,  and  there  i.  frequently  no  valley  at  all,  the 
rook.  rbmg  immediately  from  the  water*,  edge  to  a  considerable 
(Might,  aad  Trtt-H(*n  at  a  «'i«tM««  of  a  few  mile,  an  elevation  of 
from  fOuO  to  4000  feet  above  the  river. 

The  wnrtcrn  and  southern  part  of  the  table-land  of  Abvssinia  is 
railed  Amhara,  from  a  province  of  that  name  situated  nearly  in  the 
•iMdll  ef  it  The  south  eaeltini  portion  of  thi.  huge  country  bears 
the  name  of  Shoe.  Under  the  name  of  Amhara  we  shall  describe 
i*  divided  by  tho  Takkauue  from  Tigro,  and 
i  •otdhwiH  on  both  side,  of  Lake  Tzana  or  Zana  to  the  most 
i  bead  of  the  Xile  or  Abai.  It  i*  divid«l  from  Shoa  by  the 
I  river  awl  a  line  beginning  on  it*  banks  at  a  place  called 
i  Biiihm  awl  terminating  at  the  eource  of  the  most  southern 
•mmmt  of  the  Takkanie. 

i  n-  TkUfLfmlj/  Amluur*  contain,  the  highest  mountain- 
n*e)»  ia  Abv»«uua,  Thi*  range  in  the  moat  eastern  portion  of  the 
itmtff  to  eioa*  to  the  bank,  of  the  river  Takkauie  in  the  province 
of  K*JD*B  or  B  «•*••».  whence  it  U  aUo  called  the  Mountain*  of  Samen 
Thk  range  begin*  in  the  south  with  Mount  Zozamba,  a 
i.ich  lie*  near  12  'SO'  N.  lat,  and  runs  nearly 
'.to  Mar  U*  W,  *o  that  in  length  it  extend,  about  70  miles. 
•I  stmleil  •ammiU  arc  toward*  the  northern  extremity  of 
•e.  where  the  peak  called  Abba  Yaret  rise,  to  16,000  feet,  and 
luck,  bear,  the  Mm.  of  Buahat  to  11,364  feet,  above  the  sea- 
T»e  two  Ugh  ecutoniu  are  only  R  few  mile*  distant  from  one 
r,  Abba  Yaret  to  the  eaet  and  Buahat  to  the  west  Their 
»  lUelrrltU*  are  united  by  a  ridge,  over  which  run.  a 
ihvfNM*  •aUed  Selki  Ttu*  paw  to  12.0W5  feet  above  the  sca- 
»>!•*•  the  two  mmmlU  to  a  deep  depreeuon,  in  whicli  a 
on  the  ridge  of  the  Helki  Pas*,  run* 


mahaMiL     Aaother  pae.  run.  along  the  eaetern  declivity  of  the 
MMXaW  K.  hklM*  point  to  only  about  450  feet  below  tho  summit 
•  July,  the  upper  part  of  the  summit,  to  a  distance 
mmmit,  covered  with  snow.     This  portion  of 
of  plotoaic  roclu,  lava,  and  basalt  column*  of 
itry  between  the  highe.1  portion  of  the  range 
to  •hoot  SO  mile*  in  width,  and  i*  covered 
as  they  approach  the  river.     The 

of  sandstone,  but  there  arc  some 

.        I  ef  bra.    Hear  the  river  the  atodstone  to  nearly  bare,  and 
«•!;  bet*  awl  there  covered  with 


MfMl  bead  to)  July,  the  upper  part  < 
-*«*»»« — •  «  •      ^*  .1 

•^  ^^*  mvww  ioe  eummii^  oovereo 

theraagetoi  .ijiiiof  platook rock*, 


are  either 


'"*"•»•».  •**  f»«*"»  •«««  «rof* 
diaMse,  *Uch  aU  UM  yaw  round 


or  flelds  In  which  barley  U 
Agriculture  i*  f.vourcd  by  the 
neembta.  the  spring  In  Europe,  by 


abundance  of  rain  in  every  month  of  the  year,  and  by  the  absence  of 
locust*,  which  frequently  lay  waste  the  corn-field*  in  other  part*  of 
Abyasinia.  In  the  higher  region  the  mountain*,  up  to  the  part, 
which  are  covered  with  snow,  are  pasture-ground  equal  to  the  famous 
Alpine  pastures  in  Switxcrland,  and  the  scenery  is  also  very  similar, 
except  that  in  thoee  regions  which  are  above  the  line  of  trees  a  plant 
is  found  which  resembles  the  palm :  it  i*  the  RhyndutpeiaUm 
Mon/amim,  and  ite  peculiar  shape  makes  a  very  pleasant  impression  on 
the  observer,  when  it  stand,  near  tract,  covered  with  xnow.  Here 
are  also  found,  almort  mingled  with  the  leopard  and  '<• 
inhabitant,  of  the  European  Alps,  the  mountain-goat  (Caj.ro  Jbejc) 
and  the  bearded  vulture,  or  lammergcier  (Gypaflta  barbaltu). 

The  western  declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Svmien  in  leiu  broken, 
aud  terminates  about  10  mile*  from  Mount  Buahat  at  the  plain  of 
KnUhetquab,  which  is  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thin 
plain  extends  for  7  miles  westward,  when  it  i-  int<  mi]>U-d  )>y  :li.- 
valley  of  Shoada,  which  is  at  least  4000  feet  below  its  surface,  and  i* 
traversed  by  a  river  called  Bellegas.  The  plain  has  an  undulating 
surface,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  wood,  except  those  clump,  of 
tree,  which  surround  every  church  in  Abyssinia.  The  soil  h> 
is  good,  the  pastures  abundant,  and  the  barley  yields  rich  crops.  The 
whole  plain  is  available  for  some  of  these  purposes.  Kiippel  passed 
the  month,  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1832,  in  Knt-h.'t.pml.. 
and  observed  the  thermometer  four  times  ever}'  d:.\ .  The  results  of 
his  observations  are : — 


Julys— 31  .  . 
Auir.  1—31  .  . 
Sept.  1  to  Oct.  4 


Sh.  50m. 

46-44* 

45-S9 

43-85 


9h.  4m. 
56.S31 
50-52 
47-74 


ISh.Mm. 
»9-00° 
60-Jff 
62-07 


3h.om.  Mem 

S7'40°  44-sl' 

48-09  44-93 

60-04  54-93 


The  temperature  of  Entflhetquab  was  therefore  in  July  aud  August 
eight  degrees  lower  than  in  London,  but  in  September  only  a  little 
leas  than  two  degrees.  The  weather  was  very  foggy  and  rainy.  The 
wind  blow  in  the  evening  and  morning  from  K.N.K.,  or  fr.nn  the 
mountains,  and  during  tho  day  from  \V.s.\V.,  or  from  the  plains. 

The  small  table-land  of  Entahetquab  U  separated  fi'-m  the  large 
table-land  of  Wogghera  by  the  vale  of  Shoada,  which  is  at  least  4000 
feet,  as  already  observed,  lower  than  EnUhetquab.  It  is  from  three  to 
four  miles  wide  at  the  top,  and  more  than  a  mile  wide  at  tho  bottom. 
The  bottom  is  partly  swampy,  and  only  used  as  pasture-ground,  but 
on  the  gentle  ascent  much  barley  and  some  flax  are  cultivated.  The 
table-land  of  Wogghera  extends  more  than  40  mile.s  from  E.  to  V. 
nearly  as  much  from  N.  to  S.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  about  8500 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Near  the  vale  of  Slioada  its  surface  pre- 
sent, low  hills  and  depressions ;  but  farther  on  it  is  almost  a  dead 
level,  v.ith  a  few  isolated  hills  dispersed  over  it  They  are  all  of 
volcanic  origin  and  of  conical  shape.  The  higheHt  of  th'  in. 
Waakcn,  ban  only  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet  above  its  base.  Tin  iv 
are  many  watercourses,  but  they  are  deeply  depressed  below  the  general 
level,  and  in  summer  they  are  dry.  As  the  rocks  which  constitute  the 
body  of  the  table-hind  are  of  volcanic  origin,  the  soil  U  ratlu  r  f<  i-tile, 
and  produces  good  crops  of  barley,  which  however  is  only  cultivated 
in  a  few  places.  The  incessant  civil  wars  from  which  this  country 
has  suffered  for  nearly  a  century  have  driven  away  the  husbandman, 
and  his  place  is  supplied  by  wandering  henUmen.  v.lio  K.,  with  tluir 
herd. and  flocks  during  the  dry  season  to  the  low  country  on  tl. 
Zaua.  The  pasture-grounds  are  very  good :  the  deacon 
table-laud  to  Gondar  and  the  country  surrounding  Lake  Zana  is 
gradual,  and  posses  through  several  valley:',  whiwe  ili-cliutios  ore 
generally  wooded,  and  cultivated  only  to  a  small  extent.  Nearly  all  t  !,.• 
waters  that  are  collected  on  the  plain  of  Wogghera  run  off  eastward, 
and  fall  into  the  Bellegas,  which  carrion  its  waters  to  tho  Takkaz/.ie  and 
passes  through  the  mountain-range  of  Si  mi  u  neat  lat. 

The  northern  boundary  of  tho  plain  of  Wogghera  is  formed  by  a 
rocky  ridge,  which  at  ouo  place  is  not  more  than  40  feet  above  its 
ud  hits  a  flat  top.  Thix  ridge  U  in  some  place,  hardly  200  feet 
wide,  and  at  one  place  only  40  feet.  It  run.  eastward  for  more  than 
60  miles,  increasing  in  width  aud  in  In 'ight  until  it  joins  the  mountain- 
range  at  the  Pass  of  Selki.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  ridge,  \\  hieh  is 
KO  little  elevated  above  tho  plain  "f  Wogghera,  descends  northward 
with  a  very  steep  declivity  of  more  than  SOOO  feet  to  tho  table-land 
of  Adarga.  The  place  whore  the  caravan-road  cuU  the  ridge  is  known 
as  the  Pan  of  Lomalmon,  which  U  of  very  difficult  ascent,  and  8802 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  table-land  of  Adarga  is  somewhat  more 
than  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rivers  which  drain  it  rixu  partly 
along  the  north -western  derlivity  of  tho  mountains  of  Semieu  and 
partly  at  tho  foot  of  the  ridge  of  tho  Lamalmou  Pass,  and  run  in  a 
north-western  din  •  Takkuzio.  Near  tho  base  of  the  ridge 

the  I'lain  of  Adarga  is  interspersed  with  numerous  vulcanic  cones, 
most  of  which  arc  low,  but  they  incrcaHo  in  elevation  and  size  as  they 
approach  the  high  mountains.     They  are  coven  d  with  ln-unlr 
and  no  <  ullivateo  field*  are  found  near  them.     In  advancing  I 
north,  the  plain  becomes  more  level,  and  in  the  valleys  are  sycai 
and  other  large  tree*.     Though  there  are  somo  tracts  of  rocky  hills 
which  in  the  dry  season  are  destitute  of  vegetation,  the  greater  pnrt 
of  the  plain  is  covered  with  good  grass,  and  at  intervals  with  nm, 
bushes.    There  are  many  volcanic  hills  here  alto,  but  they  are  at  greater 
distances  from  one  another.  Near  the  banksof  the  Takkazzio  the  country 
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is  almost  a  dead  level.  Its  soil  is  a  thick  layer  of  mould  resting  on  sand- 
rucks,  and  rather  fertile,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
iiinler  cultivation.  The  descent  from  the  plain  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tukkazzie  is  more  than  2000  feet  of  perpendicular  height,  and  the 
surface  of  the  river  at  Haita  is  2775  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

On  the  west  of  the  table-land  of  Adarga  are  the  provinces  of  Waldubba 
and  Walkeit,  which  lie  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Takkazzie,  which 
here  constitutes  the  boundary  between  Abyssinia  and  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Shangalla  and  other  tribes.  These  provinces  hr.ve 
never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  natives  describe  them  as  fine 
pasture  countries,  well  watered,  and  they  add  that  the  valleys  are 
wide,  and  rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  fine  trees.  The  surface  is 

'.  y  a  level  plain.     • 

South  of  these  provinces  and  west  of  the  table-laud  of  Wogghera  is 
an  extensive  hilly  tract,  which  may  be  called  the  hilly  table-land  of 
the  Kulla,  In  length  from  east  to  west  it  occupies  about  50  miles, 
and  not  much  less  from  north  to  south.  Its  highest  level  is  on  the 
ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  lowlands  surrounding  Lake  Zaua, 
which  lie  south  of  it.  This  ridge,  where  it  is  passed  by  the  road,  nearly 
due  north  of  Gondar,  is  1200  feet  above  that  town,  or  about  8600  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  It  forms  in  these  parts  the  watershed  between 
the  rivers  which  run  to  Lake  Zana  and  those  which  flow  northward 
to  the  Tukkazzie.  All  the  waters  that  run  in  the  last-named  direction 
unite  in  the  Angrab,  which  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  affluents  of 
the  Takkazzie.  On  the  north  of  this  ridge  the  country  descends  con- 
siderably ;  and  though  the  surface  is  a  labyrinth  of  rugged  mountains, 
d  conical  hills,  and  rocks  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  none  of  these  heights  attain  the  elevation  of  the  pass.  A  few 
miles  from  the  pass  the  surface  of  the  country  is  less  hilly,  and  the 
descent  is  more  gradual.  Cultivation  is  here  in  due  proportion  united 
to  pasturage.  The  noil  between  the  rocks,  which  are  chiefly  volcanic, 
is  very  fertile,  and  maize  and  other  kinds  of  grain  are  extensively 
grown.  On  the  uncultivated  tracts  are  thick  bushes  and  fine  groves 
of  trees,  and  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  rivers  numerous  sycamores. 
Farther  north  the  hills  are  still  less  numerous,  and  mostly  covered 
with  bushes ;  but  the  depressions  are  swampy,  and  overgrown  with 
high  canes.  The  ground  then  ascends,  and  on  the  back  of  the  ridge 
stands  an  isolated  mountain-mass,  which  attains  a  great  elevation,  and 
is  called  Mount  Anfcodfbt  From  its  base  the  country  descends  north- 
wards in  an  undulating  plain  into  the  Kulla.  The  Kulla  is  a  depres- 
sion, similar  to  a  lake,  between  four  and  six  miles  wide,  but  of  great 
extent  from  east  to  west.  Though  only  about  600  feet  lower  than  the 
ridges  which  lie  north  and  south  of  it,  it  is  3600  feet  lower  than  the 
above-mentioned  pass  north  of  Gondar,  or  only  5000  feet  above  the 
Nea-Ievt'l.  Its  soil  is  somewhat  swampy — partly  covered  with  canes 
more  than  10  feet  high,  and  partly  with  fine  trees.  Several  rivulets 
pass  through  it  in  various  directions,  and  form  pools  and  small  lakes. 
This  low  country  is  uninhabited,  on  account  of  the  bad  air.  Through 
want  of  ventilation  the  vapours  rising  from  the  surface,  which  is 
covered  with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  accumulate  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  by  any  person  without  contracting  a 
malignant  fever.  It  is  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals  of  the 
largest  size.  Buffaloes  (Dot  Cafer)  and  elephants  are  met  with  in  herds 
in  and  near  the  lakes.  There  are  also  rhinoceroses  with  two  horns, 
and  various  species  of  antelopes  and  deer  of  very  large  size. 

We  come  now  to  that  il»-]nv<-ion  of  the  table-land  of  Amhara,  the 
lowest  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  Lake  Zana,  called  also  the  Lake 
of  llembea.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  6110  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
and  from  its  shores  a  flat  country  extends  on  all  sides  to  the  high 
lands  which  surround  it  at  different  distances  from  the  lake.  From 
the  mountains  inclosing  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Takkazzie,  on  the 
west,  two  low  ridges  run  off  westward,  and  approach  the  shores  of  the 
lake  :  the  northern,  on  its  north-eastern  bay,  opposite  the  island  of 
Mazraka ;  and  the  southern,  north  and  south  of  the  efflux  of  the  Abdi 
from  the  lake.  These  two  offsets  separate  from  one  another  the  three 
plains  surrounding  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides  of  the 
lake.  These  plains  derive  their  names  from  the  provinces  in  which 
they  are  situated.  The  northern  is  called  the  plain  of  Dembea,  the 

<f  Biegemider,  and  the  southern  the  Plain  of  Midcha. 
The  Plain  of  Dembea,  which  is  also  called  the  Plain  of  Gondar,  from 
the  capital  of  Amhara,  which  is  built  on  hilly  ground  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  plain,  extends  about  20  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
and  40  from  E.  to  W.     It*  surface  at  Gondar  is  7420  feet  above  the 
sea,  *o  that  its  descent  is  rather  rapid  ;  for  in  20  miles  it  sinks  1300 
Near  the  surrounding  heights  there  are  numerous  low 
nil:  hills,  mostly  overgrown  with  bushes;  in  their  vicinity  the 
f'irtili',  and  part  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation.     At  a 
distaii.  or  four  miles  from  the  heights  the  hills  disappear, 

mid  are  nplMtd  by  un  undulating  surface,  whose  soil,  being  composed 
of  disintegrated  volcanic  matter,  is  a  black  mould  of  great  fertility,  but 
very  little  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  There  are  no  trees,  except  round 
the  church™.  Hushes  nr«  fn •i|unit,  but  occur  only  in  patches.  In 
the  dry  season,  from  Oct-il^r  to  April,  the  country  in  almost  covered 
with  herd*  of  cattle,  which,  when  the  rains  begin,  are  driven  to  the 
.mil  of  \Vogghcra,  because  the  plain  is  then  nearly  converted 
iut«  a  swamp.  Even  in  the  dry  season  those  tracts  which  are  near  the 
lake  are  marshy,  and  only  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  plain  is  drained 
.riy  small  rivers,  which  at  tho  close  of  the  dry  season  are  dry, 


with  the  exception  of  the  largest,  named  the  Angrab.  Riippel  passed 
.six  months  and  a  half  at  Gondar,  and  made  meteorological  observations 
four  times  every  day.  The  result  of  these  observations  follows  : — 

1832.  5h.40m.  91i.Cm.  12h.30m.  3h.33m.  Moantemp. 

Oct.  15—31       .  .  50-43'  60-89'  72-99°  72-S83  07-30° 

Nov.  1—30  .     .  58-52  00-31  72-81  70'9G  00-00 

Dec.  1—4  &  12—30  53-09  64-85  72-05  71-24  65-31 

1833. 

Jan.  1—31         .  .  57-26  60-02  74-27  73-40  67'88 

Feb.  1—28    .  .     .  57-24  08-58  77-81  70-18  69-94 

March  1—31      .  .  59-94  73-58  80-00  79-90  73.52 

April  1—30  .     .  01-79  75-17  79-88  75-00  73-11 

The  annual  quantity  of  rain  at  Goudar  is  very  great,  which  is  not 
generally  the  case  on  elevated  table-lands,  and  perhaps  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  town  being  built  in  a  wide  depression  of  the 
table-land,  and  partly  surrounded  by  heights  which  rise  1 000  feet  above 
its  level.  The  annual  quantity  in  1770  was  35'5  inches,  and  in  1771 
it  was  41  "3  inches.  In  January  hardly  a  shower  falls,  but  the  rain 
becomes  more  frequent  in  February  and  March.  In  April  and  May 
there  is  more  rain,  but  the  rainy  season  properly  commences  in  June, 
and  lasts  to  October.  In  July  and  August  the  rains  are  very  heavy, 
so  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  annual  quantity  falls  in  these 
two  months.  In  September  the  rains  become  moderate,  and  in  October 
they  cease,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  showers  which  fall  in 
November  and  December.  During  the  rains,  the  winds  blow  in  the 
morning  from  N.E. ;  but  it  turns  before  nine  o'clock  to  S.E.,  and  at 
noon  it  blows  from  S.W.  In  the  afternoon  it  turns  to  N.W.,  where  it 
remains  until  it  becomes  calm  after  sunset. 

The  narrow  strip  of  low  country  which  lies  west  of  Lake  Zana  is  a 
part  of  the  Plain  of  Dembea,  and  is  included  in  the  province  of  that 
name.  The  adjacent  heights  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  Their  declivities  are  overgrown  with  bushes  and 
stunted  acacia  trees,  from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  gum-arabic 
might  be  collected.  At  the  base  of  these  heights  the  country  is  fruitful, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation  :  much  durrha  is 
grown.  This  tract  is  considered  one  of  the  granaries  of  Gondar.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  lake  no  cultivation  is  carried  on,  the  whole  being 
used  as  pasture-ground  and  meadows.  The  deep  black  soil  is  very 
favourable  to  vegetation,  and  usually  covered  with  high  grass.  Cattle 
are  very  numerous.  Though  there  are  many  rivers,  they  all  originate 
in  the  heights,  which  are  seldom  more  than  10  miles  from  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  and  accordingly  the  courses  of  the  rivers  are  short.  They 
are  dry  in  January  and  February  ;  but,  as  they  receive  their  waters 
from  a  much  more  elevated  country,  their  course,  as  long  as  they  have 
water,  is  rather  rapid,  and  different  from  those  of  the  great  Plain  of 
Dembea,  which  have  a  sluggish  current.  The  village  of  Dingelbcr 
stands  on  a  rock  which  forms  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  that  projects 
from  the  heights  on  the  west,  and  which  approaches  so  near  to  tho 
lake  that  there  remains  only  a  narrow  place  on  its  shores,  through 
which  the  great  road  passes  leading  from  Gondar  to  Miecha  and  Gojam. 
The  table-land  which  is  west  of  the  tract  just  now  noticed,  is  that  of 
Kuara  and  Kas-el-Feel,  of  which  the  first-named  province  forms  the 
southern  and  Ras-el-Feel  the  northern  part.  Kuara  has  never  been 
visited  by  a  European,  but  Brace  passed  through  Ras-el-Feel,  which 
ho  describes  as  a  fertile  and  level  country,  with  a  rich  black  soil.  The 
surface  is  mostly  covered  with  bushes,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  grove 
of  trees.  Cattle  and  horses  are  numerous  ;  butter,  honey,  horses,  and 
gold,  which  is  here  found  in  larger  quantities  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Abyssinia,  are  the  principal  articles  which  are  sent  from  Ras-el-Feel 
to  the  other  provinces  and  to  Sennaar. 

The  Plain  of  Biegemider,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Zaun,  extends  from  near  Emfras,  on  the  north,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Abdi,  or  Nile,  nearly  40  miles  in  length.  Its  width,  from  the  low 
shores  of  the  lake  to  the  high  mountain-masses  which  inclose  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Takkazzie  on  the  west,  is  nearly  30  miles.  The  mountain- 
masses  rise  from  the  plain  with  a  steep  ascent,  except  where  their 
edges  are  broken  down  by  the  torrents  and  rivers,  which  originate  on 
the  higher  land,  and  tumble  in  cataracts  into  the  lower  plain.  The 
elevation  of  these  mountains  of  Biegemider  is  estimated  by  Dr.  B^ko 
at  between  7000  and  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  last-mentioned 
elevation  being  assigned  to  the  Pass  of  Chdmma  Mardgfia.  As  the 
level  of  Lake  Zana  is  6110  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mountains  of  Biege- 
mider rise  only  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above  their  bases,  or  rather 
legs,  18  the  plain  has  a  gradual  rise  from  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain-masses.  North  of  the  river  Reb,  where  the  plain 
is  not  so  wide,  it  consists  of  two  tracts  of  different  characters — a  lower 
one  skirting  the  shores  of  the  lake  for  several  miles,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  is  inundated,  and  in  the  dry  season  covered  with  aquatic  plants 
or  grass ;  and  a  more  elevated  part,  which  has  an  undulating  surface, 
and  is  covered  with  low  bushes.  No  part  of  this  district  is  under 
cultivation,  but  both  supply  pasture.  On  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tains there  are  extensive  orchards  and  vineyards.  From  the  river 
Reb  to  that  of  Fogara,  and  even  farther  to  the  south,  the  country  is  a 
dead  level,  and  the  soil  consists  of  a  fine  black  mould  of  great  fertility, 
which  is  the  deposit  of  the  earthy  matter  brought  down  by  the  rivers 
Reb  and  Gorndra.  There  are  no  springs,  but  good  water  may  be  found 
by  digging  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet.  There  are  no  bushes  or  trees, 
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•«,  •  (wamn,  UM  cauie  are  wwen  w.  the 
•ar  UM  banks  of  the  rivers  ore  extensive 
ued.    The  bed.  of  tht 


.. 

treat  Lake  Zana,  ha.  a  TCIT  broken  surface,  being  traversed 
rocky  hilU  which  detach  themselve.  from  Mount 


. 

lath*  AWL  Tsa»  ridje.  •*•  covered  with  Bn«  forest  tree.,  and  a.  the 
Junrt-m  are  «xten«iTe  and  well  w.U-red.  nn.l  have  a  fertile  soil, 
tBhJTMlnii  U  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  A«  in  approaching  the 
-.-V.  of  UM  AUi  the  omntry  become,  more  broken  and  rugged,  and 
run  1-i.fc-r  the  Tillage  of  Ucmbaat,  though  only  5  miles  from  the 
liwr,  M  at  iowt  lOOOfeet  above  it*  level  »t  the  bridge  which  is  here 
thrown  otw  UM  Abai.  The  hill*  which  «kirt  the  bank*  of  the  river 
v*  aompondof  Tolomnio  rooks,  and  «how  great  fertility  in  the  vigorous 
growth  of  UM  tree.  and  busho.  with  which  they  are  covered,  r  ruin 
UM  •flnz  of  UM  Abai  from  Lake  Zana  to  the  vicinity  of  the  cataract 
of  A1»U,  UM  rirer  run.  through  a  wide  bottom,  which  is  covered  with 

•IftM  ftiktwl  tfn*A. 

a.  Th*  llain  uf  MiiSoha  Uapart  of  the  /"mi'iauMi/^^i.i.  This 
p^t»-.u  form*  a  part  of  Amhara  ;  but  a.  it  U  naturally  laparaUd 
fr^n  ^  other  divuiiiu.  of  the  country,  and  constitutes  by  itaulf  a 
wWI-daftMdmtam.it  ought  to  bo  noticed  separately.  The  river  Alidi 
OK!  '.-•''-  7-—*  wiiTuund  it  on  the  N.,  K.,  and  &  ;  and  iU  western 
Haft.  *P*y  be  tolerably  well  defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  bank. 
at  UM  Abii,  where  it  U  joined  by  the  Jamma,  to  the  village  of  Din- 
felber,  on  UM  shore.  of  Lake  Zana.  Tim*  limited,  the  peninnula 
^^.U  iii  length  froi  .'.'.N.\V.  ISu  miles,  with  an  average 

wi.lth  of  about  100  mile.  ;  to  that  it  coven  an  area  of  15,000  square 
mile*,  or  mora  than  half  of  Ireland. 

The  Abai,  ai  thu  great  branch  of  the  Nile  i«  uniformly  colled  by  the 
iakabiUnU  uf  Abywnia,  riM.  near  11°  N.  lat  and  87°  K.  long,  at  the 
feat  of  Mount  Oieah,  in  a  iwampy  tract  The  source  of  the  river  is 
•700  fo«t  above  UM  .eft-level,  and  the  .ummit  of  Mount  Giesh  about 
•TOO  feel  After  running  northward  for  about  60  miles  in  a  straight 
lint  tb«  Abai  dcMend.  from  8700  feet  to  the  level  of  Lake  Zona  (6111 
feet),  or  about  8600  feet,  or  more  than  43  feet  a  milo  :  the  current  is 
of  coune  extremely  .wift,  and  form,  a  kind  of  continuous  rapid,  inter- 
rupted by  aum*  cataract*.  One  of  these  was  visited  by  Bruce,  who 
found  iu  perpendicular  height  1C  feet,  and  he  heard  of  another.  The 
AUu  eaten  Lake  Zana,  or  Dembta,  on  the  S.W.  side,  and  leave,  it  on 
UM  &K.  side.  According  to  Bruce,  this  lake  U  35  miles  brood  in  the 
widest  part,  from  E.  to  W.  ;  but  it  decrease.  in  width  toward,  the 
silmiiille..  where  it  U  aometime.  not  above  1  0  miles  wide.  IU  greatest 
•Mkjth,  according  to  UM  same  authority,  U  49  miles.  Bruce  and  Hiippel, 
UM  two  travellers  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this 
Uk»,  b»v»  fives  it  quite  a  different  shape  on  their  maps.  That  on  the 
map  of  Ku|>p*l  i*  much  more  regular.  The  number  of  rivers  which 
UM  lake  noeivw  from  all  side.  u  very  great  ;  those  which  join  it  from 
MM  N.  and  W.  an  dry  during  a  great  port  of  the  year,  but  most  of 
Ux«r  which  (all  into  it  from  the  E.  and  S.  contain  water  all  the  year 
round,  The  i—~—»—  supply  of  water  which  the  lake  receives  during 
UM  rain*.  HUM  it«  Urel  sufficiently  to  lay  under  water  the  low  country 
on  M»  bank.  to  UM  dMtano*  of  2  miles.  There  are  many  islands  in 
thfc.sk*;  Bonnel  ba«  laid  down  18  in  his  map.  The  greater  numlnr 
•f  UMB  at*  inhabit*!.  The  largert.  called  Deck,  U  low,  but  of  con- 
*Umtib«ML  To  UM  east  of  it  U  the  iilond  of  Doka,  which  is  elevated, 
in  a  cone.  Fiah  is  abundant,  and  of  various  kinds  ; 


•Met  of  UMBI  are  of  UM  family  of  the  Cypriuidic.    The  hippopotamus 
-  1  to  UM  lake,  bat  the  crocodile  is  nut  found  there.     The  Abdi 
Lake  Zana  north  of  iu  south-eastern  1  after 


nejafu  RE.  for  abort  15  miUw,  it  forms  the  cataract  of  Alat*,  or  Tin 
KM*,  wbrr*  UM  nv.r  ile»oend»  about  100  feet  perpendicularly.     ; 
UM  eatanct  it  ran.  with  great  violence  through  a  deep  nature  in  the 
iwk,  whioh  at  one  place  i.  hardly  more  than  two  yards  wide.     We 
«a»v  fccm  a  notion  of  UM  rapidity  of  this  part  of  the  Abai,  from 
UM  bet  U*t  at  UM  Broken  Bridge,  which  U  about  40  miles  from 
UM  ••Tun  at  UM  river.  iU  level  is  not  more  than  S852  feet  abo 
am    la  Mnu.M.UMnfora.UM  river  has  fallen  2259  feet,  or  above  56 
fHtnersMM.    VMnUM Broken  Bridge  UM  current  abates.     N..Hh..f 
UM  MMte  I'-rV.  wnioh  i.  north  of  UM  place  where  tlie  Abai  in 
by  UM  itima  i.  after  a  coume  of  about  100  miles,  iU  level  Until; 
ftMtabr^UMM.  UUw  apace,  therefore,  the  Abai  has  fallen  n.. 
•nw  UM  •  fast  Mr  uuW    At  UM  MictU  Ford  the  river  begins  to 
lam  w*etwar4.  and  b»  U*PMS  to  the  north  of  west    A 
•Uki.  «r  F«ra  of  Kuki,  W  nuU.  lowtt  down,  the  elevation  of  the  Abii 
above-  Us*  w»)eT«l  i.  28la  f«t    In  CO  milo«,  therefore,  it  has  fallen 
111   feet,  "v  not  quite  S  feet  per  mile.    Where  the  Abai  leave* 
JttWstM.  H  i*  jutMJ  by  UM  rirar  hurra. 
The  interior  of  UM  penmuls  of  UM  Abii  U  traversed  by  a  moun- 


tain-range  who«  general  direction  is  from  W.X.W.  U>  K.S.E.  H  may 
be  called  the  Talba  Waha  mountains,  though  that  name  is  properly 

•  only  to  the  mart  elevated  portion  of  it,  which  extends  between 
87  20'  and  37*  50'  K.  long.  This  range  begins  on  the  western  border 
of  Abyssinia  with  Mount  Eohitl,  and  runs  eastward  to  Mount 
Mount  Atzab,  and  Mount"  Giesh,  where  the  sources  of  the  Abdi  are. 
Mount  (Jioxh,  a*  already  observed,  risen  to  9700  feot  above  the  sea,  and 
a  lower  ridge  connect*  it  with  Mount  Liclicnin,  which  U  still  higher. 
'•'.  -  I.  heati  '!i'  •••  '  ft-di  OK  -,  p  In  thi  '  D|  10!  .  .  n- 
••i'l.-nii'l-  'M'-Mt.  but  then  the  range  attains  iu  groatert  elevation,  as 
it  is  supposed,  for  the  elevation  of  no  part  has  been  ascertain-  •!  by- 
actual  measurement,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thin  portion  U  call 
Talba  Waha.  Where  it  begins  to  decrease  in  elevation  east  of  37°  50' 
it  is  crossed  by  the  groat  commercial  road  leadii  iln-m 

Abyssinia  to  Oojam.      The  summit  of  the  mountain-pass  tl. 
which  the  road  runs  U  at  least  11,000  f. ,  •  :.!.>•,.•  tin-  - 
Mount  Oodba,  which  is  near  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  n> 
8721  feet  high.     East  of  the  mountain-pass  just  mentioned  the  range 
subsides,  and  has  only  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  gem-r.il  '. 
the  country ;  at  the  same  time  it  changes  iU  direction,  and  ; 
the  north-east     As  it  approaches  the  banks  of  the  Abdi  it  rues  again 
to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  mountain-mass  of  Mount  Yi'lcandach. 
This  mountain  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  the  Talba 
Waha  mountains.     It  does  not  appear  that  any  summit  of  this  range 
is  always  covered  with  snow,  but  the  higher  portion  is  cold  from  No- 
vember to  March.     This  range  is  iu  general  covers  1  with  foresUof 
large  trees,  but  there  are  many  tnicts  under  cultivation  wliic-li  produce 

.11  the  grains  that  ore  cultivated  in  Europe.    The  higher  • 
is  dotted  with  heaths  and  ferns,-  and  the  most  - 
level,  producing  stunted  grass,  intcrspened  with  numerou»  ;• 
plant-  i  iilum  montanum).     At  the  base  of  the  Talba  Walia 

mountains  lie  the  plains  of  Miecha  and  (ioj.im.     The  t 
northward  from  their  base  to  the  shore*  of  Lake  Zana,  and  the  Hain 

.in  from  their  southern  fi».tt«thc  banks  of  the  AK.ii.     Thf  dr- 
sccnt  towards  the  lake  terminates  at  6111  feet  above  the  sea  l.\ ,  1,  Imt. 
that  towards   the  Abai  at   -S15    feet,  this  being  the  elev.ition 
river  at  Melka  Knki. 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  northern  l>ase  of  the  TnlUi 
Waha  mountains  to  the  Lake  Zana  is  colled  the  I'lim 
(Moisha,  Matcha)  from  a  province  of  that]  name,  but  tli 
perly  applies  only  to  the  low  country  which  extcmls  from  the  Pass  of 
bingelber  along  the  south-western  shore  of  the  lake  to  iU  most  south- 
eastern corner.     Between  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  lake  anil  the 
Abai,  after  ita  efflux  from  the  lake,  there  in  a  hilly  tract  < 
rocks  partially  overgrown  with  stunted  bushes.     The  low  plain 
the  shores  of  tlie  lake,  which  is  narrow  near  the  Pass  of  Din: 
widens  as  it  proceeds  southward,  and  where  it  reaches  tli 
it  is  20  miles  wide,  extending  from  the  hike  to  the  conflur  mv  ..f  the 
Abdi  and  the  Kelti.     A  line  drawn  IV  'Inge  of 

Karingna,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  tlienc.   t  .  ;i,.-  Ti.s  Eset  cata- 
ract, would  separate  the  low  plain  of  Mi.Vha  from  the  hilly  tr. 
lies  south  of  it  and  extends  to  the  )>ane  of  the  Talba  \Vaha  raujje. 
Thin  plain  is  very  fruitful,  the  soil  being  an  alluvium  composed  of  the 
detritus  brought  by  tlie  rivers  from  tlie  higher  country,  but 
entirely  flat,   it  is  not  well  drained;  the  current*  "f  t 
stagnant  at  the  close  of  the  dry  seas": 
February,  and  many  pools  are  left  by  tl.  ins.     Thin  i 

the  country  unhealthy;  as  however  the  soil  is  v<-ry  fertile,  a  large 
portion  uf  the  country  is  well  cultivated,  an  I  ] 

v  kind  of  groin.     A  narrow  tract  near  the  lake  i»  too  i-u 
for  cultivation,  and  is  partly  used  as  pasture-ground,  bu 
portion  of  it  is  overgrown  with  uu,iuitic  : 
of  rushes,  which  for  want  of  wood  are  u.- 

amall  booU  by  which  the  hike  U  navii  ;eee  or 

bushes  on  tlie  plain,  except  near  the  base  of  1  tract 

south  of  it,  v.  f  ocaoias.     The  hilly  tract  o< 

JO  mile,  in  width  along  the  bonks  of  the  Abdi  to  it 
with  the  river  Jamma,     Its  surface  is  diversified  wi< :  ,.  ami 

:di»es,  liclwteii  which  are  small  plains.    The  courses' 
which  are  rulh<  r  rapiil,  «lhnv  -. 

,  rs  the  coiuitT-y  }-. 

The  sail  chiefly  consist*  of  decomposed  volcanic  matter,  and  is  fertile. 
Those  tracts  which  are  not  cultivated  are  genetally  covered  with 
wood,  of  acacias,  which  attain  a  <  ni/e;  and  those  tracts 

which  are  destitute  of  trees  and  bushes  ore  overgrown  with  wild  oats 
and  wild  lupines.     This  tract  contains  abundance  of  water,  and  i 
healthy.    Between  it  and  the  moantainmge  lies  a  mountain  > 
Several  summits,  as  Mount  Lijambera  and  Amidamit,  ripe  to  a  great 

n,  but  betwre.ii  these  and  ..tlier  ridges  are  many  tracts  ot 
levul  ground  which  arc  partly  cultivate  .  Miiding  the  L 

uta  which  intersect  them  and  »ink  deep  below  tlie 
general  level  of  the  country.     The  lower  ports  of  the  mo 

:   with  hrrbage  and  acacias,  ami  higher  up  are  forcsta  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees.     The  pastures  on  these  mountain*  arc  excellent 
Even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  A 1..,    larp'  ipian: 
ley  ore  raised.     Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Abdi  in  a  mar.-by  plain, 

;th  and  bounded  by  high  h, 
a*  pasture-ground.     The  eastern  part  of  the  Plain  of  lliccha,  or  that 
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which  borders  on  the  banks  of  the  AMi  below  its  efflux  from  Lake 
Zana,  and  which  terminates  at  Mount  Yekandach,  has  a  somewhat 
different  character.  Its  general  level  is  much  higher  than  the  low 
part  of  the  plain  before-mentioned,  but  it  is  tolerably  even,  except  that 
it  is  furrowed  by  numerous  deep  valleys,  in  which  the  watercourses 
lie ;  towards  the  AMi  its  descent  is  generally  steep  and  difficult.  The 
soil  of  the  level  grounds  is  of  moderate  fertility,  and  partly  cultivated 
and  partly  used  as  pasture-ground. 

The  Plain  of  Gojam  is  surrounded  by  the  Abai  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle,  which  on  the  east  begins  at  Mount  Ye'kandach,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  west  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zingini.     The  middle 
region  is  a  table-land  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.     This  table-land  is  about  20  miles  wide.     About  the  same  space 
is  occupied  by  the  broken  country  which  lies  between  the  plain  and 
the  river.     Between  the  plain  and  -the  highest  part  of  the  Talba  Waha 
mountains  is  a  mountainous  tract  somewhat  less  than  20  miles  in 
width.     Thus  the  average  width  of  the  whole  region  is  about  60  miles. 
The  ascent  from  the  river  from  the  Ford  of  Mietta  (some  miles  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Jamma)  U  formed  by  a  succession  of  bluffs  which 
rise  iu  terraces.     Near  the  river  the  whole  is  thickly  clothed  with 
jungle,  and  no  part  of  it  is  cultivated ;  but  higher  up  the  jungle  is 
!  use  and  occasionally  intermixed  with  cultivation.     Towards  the 
level  country  the  ascent  is  more  regular,  the  country  rising  with  a 
slight  and  continual  slope.     Here  the  jungle  alternates  with  grassy 
tracts,  but  even  here  cultivation  is  rare.     The  watercourses  run  in 
beds  deeply  depressed  below  the  surface,  and  with  great  rapidity. 
The  ascent  from  the  south  from  the  fords  called  Melka  Kuki  and 
Melka  Furi  is  much  more  irregular  and  steep.     About  7  or  8  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  there  runs  a  steep  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular wall,  which  in  the  lowest  parts  is  from  SCO  to  600  feet  high, 
but  in  some  places  crowned  with  peaks  that  rise  several  hundred  feet 
higher.     Between  this  wall  and  the  river,  but  nearer  the  river,  is 
another  terrace,  whose  descent  is  not  so  steep  nor  so  high.     Offsets 
from  the  higher  terrace  occasionally  advance  nearer  to   the   river, 
where  they  appear  like  hills.     The  bonks  of  the  river  are  rocky  and 
precipitous.     Above  the  highest  of  the  terraces  is  a  level  tract  several 
miles  in  extent,  which  rises  regularly  but  slowly  to  the  north.     This 
tract  contains  the  large  towns  of  Yejubbi  and  Yaush,  and  the  market- 
town  of  Biiso ;  and  the  country  is  almost  entirely  under  tillage,  except 
towards  the  north,  where  it  approaches  the  last  steppe  or  terrace,  and 
is  there  used  as  pasture-ground.      The  last  steppe,  which  is  more  than 
20  miles  from  the  river,  is  formed  by  a  slope  of  moderate  declivity, 
and  rises  only  about  200  feet.     Near  the  western  extremity  of  this 
region  ia  the  ford  called  Melka  Abro,  and  here  the  ascent  occupies 
only  about  12  miles  in  width,  and  is  much  more  regular,  as  it  rises 
gradually  from  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river,  and  is  only  occasionally 
interrupted  by  solitary  hills.     On  this  slope  the  country  is  cultivated, 
but  only  to  a  small  extent.     All  the  watercourses  that  traverse  these 
ascents  run  in  very  deep  beds,  and  the  sides  of  the  heights  which  bor- 
der them  are  clothed  with  jungle  or  trees. 

The  table-land  itself  differs  considerably  in  its  eastern  and  western 

districts.     The  eastern  district  is  the  Plain  of  Gojam,  and  the  western 

that  of  Damot.     The  Plain  of  Oojam  extends  westward  to  the  banks 

of  the  river  Godieb,  an  affluent  of  the  15ir,  and  comprehends  somewhat 

•Me-half  of  the  table-land.     Towards  the  mountains  of  Talba 

Waha  it  ia  almost  a  perfect  level,  through  which  the  rivers  run  with 

a  sluggish  current ;  but  where  it  approaches  the  descent  to  the  AMi 

the  rivers  sink  much  deeper  below  the  general  level  of  the  country, 

the  current  is  quick,  and  at  some  places  interrupted  by  rapids  and 

cataracts.  In  these  parts  also  there  are  a  few  hills  on  the  high  grounds 

n   the  watercourses.     No  trees  are  found  iu  this  plain,  except 

the  plantation!  round  the  churches.     Those  districts  which  are  quite 

level  are  covered  with  grass,  and    are   very    little    cultivated   and 

inhabited ;  but  where  the  ground  is  somewhat  broken,  cultivation  is 

I  on  to  a  greater  extent.     The  plain  of  Damot,  between  the  river 

'  the  Zingini,  rises  and  niuks  alternately  with  gentle  slopes. 

The  curivnt  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  it  is  rapid.     Hills  are  more 

numerous  than  in  Oojam,  and  rise  to  a  greater  elevation.     Where  the 

i  y  H  not  cultivated,  it  is  covered  with  forests  :  grassy  plains  are 

ly  rare.     A  great  part  of  the  plain  is  well  cultivated,  and 

•1   with  villages.      The  gradual  fall  of  the  country  from  the 

mountain*  to  the  AMi  often  allows  the  fields  to  be  irrigated  by  merely 

diverting  to  them  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  numerous  streams. 

The  south-western  portion  of  tlr-  plain,  or  that  which  lies  contiguous 

nt  of  the  Melka  Abro  (Ford  of  Abro)  is  a  perfect  level, 

overgrown  with  gigantic  grass:  as  we  approach  the  descent  to  the 

Abai,  it  anlbita  some  signs  of  cultivation.     In  some  places  the  grassy 

''•rspcrsed  with  swamps.     It  is  stated  that  this  part  of  the 

l*  cultivated  with  advantage,  but  for  the  frequent  inroads 

of  the  ( :  which  inhabit  the  southern  bank  of  tin 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  l.imk  of  the  Zingiui  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Abyssinia  may  Ix;  called  the  Volcanic  HI-;- 

'i'lrr.     Tl,<  rived  from  a  nation,  the 

o  differ  froi  I  .itants  of  the  country.     The 


ii  runs  in  a  !/•  1  of  v<,l<;ani-  r.)i:k.-,  .uid  the  adjacent  country 
.'•;il  signs  of  volcanic  origin.     Tlir  xoil  is  vrry  fertile, 

krt,  which  ii. 
place*  protrude  through  it.     Tlio  surface  in  much  broken.     Such  is 


the  country  between  the  river  Zingini  and  a  continuous  ridge  of  high 
hills  which,  on  the  north,  is  connected  with  the  western  and  lower 
continuation  of  the  Talba  Waha  mountains  at  Mount  Barf,  and  thenco 
runs  in  a  south-west  direction  toward?  the  banks  of  the  Abai.  This 
ridge  consists  of  a  mass  of  volcanic  cones  or  high-pointed  domes ;  the 
Peak  of  Fudi,  which  stands  nearly  in  the  middle  of  them,  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation  above  its  base.  From  the  west  of  this  elevated 
mass  several  lower  ridges  run  off  to  the  westward  to  the  distance  of 
several  miles,  when  they  terminate  with  bluffs  in  the  adjacent  plain. 
This  tract  has  a  heavy  argillaceous  soil,  which  is  cultivated,  and  by 
means  of  irrigation  yields  abundant  crops.  In  some  places  the  volcanic 
rocks  peep  through  the  soil.  The  plain,  which  extends  farther  west- 
ward, is  of  indifferent  quality,  and  chiefly  covered  with  brushwood, 
with  occasional  patches  of  cultivation.  The  rivers  which  originate  at 
the  foot  of  the  volcanic  ridge  run  westward  and  fall  into  the  Durra, 
an  affluent  of  the  AMi,  which  constitutes  the  boundary-line  between 
Abyssinia  and  the  country  of  the  Shangallas,  a  tribe  of  negroes.  Where 
this  volcanic  region  approaches  the  Talba  Waha  mountains,  it  is  less 
fertile,  though  there  are  some  fine  plains  between  the  high  hills  and 
mountains,  which  are  largely  cultivated,  and  covered  with  numerous 
villages  :  there  are  other  tracts  which  are  only  used  as  pasture-ground, 
but  they  are  covered  with  excellent  grass,  and  filled  with  herds  of 
cattle. 

Dr.  Beke,  who  in  1841  and  1842  passed  a  whole  year  in  these  re- 
gions, has  given  an  account  of  the  seasons.  The  rains  are  more  heavy 
and  continual  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Abai  than  in  the  Plain  of 
Gondar.  It  was  only  during  the  mouth  of  January  that  no  rain  fell. 
In  February  slight  rains  only  were  experienced  on  ten  days,  and  in 
March  on  nine  days.  In  April  they  were  much  heavier,  and  very 
•it  from  the  middle  of  that  month.  In  May  rain  fell  only  in 
the  night  or  in  the  evening  on  four  days,  except  the  last  three  days, 
when  every  evening  a  heavy  storm  with  thunder  and  lightning  was 
experienced.  The  regular  rainy  season  commenced  in  June.  Rain 
fell  more  or  less  every  day,  with  the  exception  of  five  days,  and  con- 
tinued through  July  and  August  On  the  llth  of  July  the  AMi  had 
risen  so  much  as  to  be  no  longer  passable.  The  rains  continued  to  be 
heavy  till  the  16th  of  September,  and  till  the  end  of  this  month  it 
rained  every  night  and  sometimes  in  the  day.  Heavy  rains  were 
experienced  up  to  the  7th  of  October,  when  for  the  first  time  none  fell. 
It  was  stated  that  the  rainy  season  had  commenced  sooner  and  con- 
tinued longer  than  usual.  Still,  notwithstanding  this  duration  of  the 
rain,  the  rivers  had  fallen  considerably,  and  in  the  middle  of  September 
the  AMi  was  crossed  by  the  Gallas,  who  brought  cloth  and  cotton  to 
Baso  market.  The  rain  kept  falling  for  several  days  in  October,  but 
in  November  it  rained  only  on  six  days,  and  slightly.  In  the 
beginning  of  December  only  showers  were  experienced,  but  after  the 
middle  of  that  month  heavy  rains  fell  on  several  days. 

4.  Shod,  as  a  political  division,  extends  only  over  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Abyssinia,  from  the  northern  banks  of  the  Hawitsh, 
which  divides  it  from  the  independent  Galla  tribes,  to  the  Berkoua, 
which  falls  into  the  Hawiish  (near  12°  N.  lat.),  and  the  Wanshit,  an 
affluent  of  the  Jamma,  which  joins  the  Abai ;  but  we  shall  notice 
under  this  head  also  the  countries  that  lie  farther  north,  and  extend  to 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Takkazzie  and  the  central  table-laud  of  Woffla, 
though  they  are  in  possession  of  independent  tribes. 

The  Jamma  is  the  largest  tributary  which  the  AMi  receives  on  the 
table-land  of  Abyssinia.  It  drains  a  great  extent  of  country  which 
extends  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  brings  a  great 
volume  of  water  to  the  AMi.  Where  it  falls  into  that  river  its  surface 
is  less  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  this  place  the  country 
rises  to  the  south  and  to  the  cast  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
between  9000  and  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  south  the  table- 
land slopes  gradually  down  to  the  wide  plain, which  is  drained  by  the 
Hawash  river.  But  on  the  east,  at  the  upper  branches  of  the  Jamma, 
it  descends  with  a  steep  declivity,  similar  to  that  with  which  the 
table-land  of  Tigrd  terminates  towards  the  Red  Sea  at  the  back  of  the 
harbour  of  Massowa  and  Anuesley  Bay. 

The  valley  of  the  Jamma  appears  to  be  inclosed  on  the  north  as 
well  as  on  the  south  by  high  mountains,  which  rise  from  4000  to  5000 
feet  above  its  level.  These  heights  however  are  only  the  bluffs  with 
which  the  table-laud  of  Shoa  terminates  on  both  sides.  The  ascent  is 
ut  there  is  usually  a  wide  terrace  between  two  steep  acclivities. 
This  terrace  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river  has  a  slight  slope 
towards  the  river,  and  is  generally  fertile,  and  studded  with  numerous 
villages  which  contain  a  considerable  population.  Tlio  number  of 
rivers  which  join  the  Jamma  from  the  south  is  very  great.  Though 
their  course  towards  the  interior  of  the  table-land  is  not  rapid,  they 
run  with  great  velocity  as  they  approach  its  northern  edge,  and  most 
of  them  fall  precipitously  several  hundred  feet  into  a  ravine,  iu  which 
they  continue  to  flow  to  their  receptacle.  Thus  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land ia  cut  by  narrow  valleys  into  a  great  number  of  comparatively 
naiTow  ridges,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  very  mountainous 
country.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  western  district,  towards 
the  junction  of  the  Jamma  with  the  Abai,  where  the  affluent*  join  the 


principal  river  at  right  angles.     Towards  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table- 
land they  run  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  and  hero  the  ridges 
ii   the  valleys  are  more  extensive,  at  least  wliun  OOX&pared  with 
the  still  narrower  ravines  in  which  the  rivers  run.     Tho.io  ridges  aro 


•INIA. 


herd,  of  castle,  sxo»pi  towards  the  west,  where  the 

fa  «Migiuw»  wHh  jungle ;  •MM  traoU  produce  only  aloes  and 
an-t"  Tb.  steep  *»So»  of  Uio  v»lley»  »l»»  are  usually  clad 
cU.  J^oil  M  mila*  from  the  bank*  of  the  Jamma  the  table- 


(CM  farm  which  1*  sxprssMd  by  this  term.  There  are  a 
d  over  H,  bat  in  general  it  stretche*  away  to  the 
i  the  Hawfah  and  the  Jamma,  either  in  a  level  plain 
or  with  as.  anHalsling  sorboe.  Near  the  waterabed  itaolf.  or  upon  it, 
Inlilil  high  hill*  and  abort  ridge*  again  make  their  appearance,  but 
lasy  os>  not  r»»  to  a  great  devation.  except  the  Oarra  Uorpha  ridge 
and  Mount  Fmnani.  Bat  toward*  the  source  of  the  Hawash  and 
bHwesatt  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jamma,  the  country  is  more  broken. 
The  greater  part  of  the  «sstern  di»trict  of  the  table-land  is  destitute  of 
tns*  and  bosbsa.  Some  tract*  are  partly  cultivated  and  partly  used 
ss  assign  siuuiid.  bat  other*  are  entirely  left  to  the  herds  and  flocks, 
•aluvatton  being  hunted  to  the  hilU  and  the  higher  tracts  surrounding 
tasirbaea*.  Is  these  part*  also  many  of  the  riven  are  dry  for  two  or 
three  month,  in  the  year.  The  western  districts  of  the  table-land, 
which  bar*  a  more  uneven  surface,  are  well  watered,  as  the  rivers 
tow  all  the  year  round.  These  district*  are  covered  alternately  with 
fcrssl*  of  high  tree*  sod  by  grasjy  plain*  without  bushes.  In 
approaching  the  source*  of  the  H»wi-h  the  whole  country  is  almost 
oa*  forest,  the  haunt  of  elephant*  and  buffaloes. 

Oar  reformat**  respecting  the  southern  declivity  of  the  table-land 
of  Bouthsro  Sboa  i*  vary  scanty.  But  it  is  known  that  near  the 
watanhed  bslnssu  the  Jamma  and  the  Hawash  rivers,  it  descend* 
with  a  gentle  elope  resembling  a  slightly  inclined  plain.  It  is  however 
not  improbable  that  near  the  bank*  of  the  Hawash  a  steep  descent 
may  exist,  when  it  i*  considered  that  the  river  at  Melka  Kuya,  where 
H  i.  traversed  by  the  caravan  road  from  the  harbour  of  Tajurra  to 
AnkoW,  i*  Is**  than  2200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  certainly  from 
MOO  to  0000  feet  below  the  watershed  on  the  table-land.  There  are 
a  few  high  hill*  or  mountain*  dispersed  over  the  slope,  among  which 
Ike  most  derated  are  Mount  Enloto,  Mount  Sekuola,  and  Mount 
Pamr.  Considerable  tract*  are  well  cultivated  and  studded  with 
villages,  bat  more  detailed  information  is  still  wanting,  as  this  part 
of  Us  **Mshnd  ha*  hardly  been  seen  by  Europeans.  We  do  not 
•ran  know  if  the  mountains  which  extend  southward  from  Ankobar 
into  the  province  of  Bulgs  constitute  only  the  edge  of  the  table-land, 
or  are  a  ridge  which  on  both  sides,  on  the  west  and  east,  is  bounded 
by  a  low  country  along  it*  base.  The  course  of  the  rivers  favours  the 


Th«  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Shoa,  from  the  town   of 
-IT  northward  to  a  distance  of  about  50  mile*,  is  well  known ; 
ria**  with  a  stssp  ascent  from  the  low  country  west  of  the  Hawash 


*•*!»  •taut  irum  uie  low  country  wen  01  toe  tiawaan 
river,  which  i*  only  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  to  an  elevation 
of  from  8000  to  9000  feet    The  whole  ascent  does  not  appear  to 
occupy  more  than  sight  or  ten  mile*  in  width;  to  the  west  of  it  the 
saoDtry  continue,  for  a  considerable  distance  at  the  same  elevation. 
Tfcs  town  of  Anp-UlU,  which  is  several  mile*  from  the  edge,  i*  8504 
fast  abov.  the  *ss-l«vsl,  sad  surrounded  by  a  plain  intersected  by  hills 
rhrvlsft*.    The  ascent  I*  best  known  between  the  Melka  Kuv.i  and 
^W;«J-*sUnos  fa  a  straight  line  i*  about  30  miles.     In  th, 
•  •Usa,  from  the  river  the  country  contains  several  plains  ol 
•••  W  from  one  another  by  low  hill* ;  the  level 
rcorrally  destitute  of  gnu*  and  water,  and  the  higher  parts 
th  jungle,  in  which  sheep  and  goat*  find  pasture.     At 
laotrti  th.  country  begin,  to  riss,  but  in  the  next  ten  mSes  it  hardly 
-  aneUvaUoa  of  more  than  3000  foot  above  the  sea.    This  tract 


_ 
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of  a 


~  •  ""J^  oww**uj«j  iuvrc  tasuiifHiMZiY 

Ths  lower  tract,  between  the  hill*  are  cultivated 
IB  the  last  tea  mils*  the  country  rise*  to  more  than 
-   .f  Anko-bar  being  8198  feet  above  it, 

-"-  which  is  7408  feet 


i 


part  of  the  ascent  i*  very  broken  am 
of  valley*  and  steep  hills,  which  arc 
cultivated  ;  the  soil  must  be  rich  consider 
which  it  showa.    The  villages  are  small 
~  of  a  few  house.,  which  have  a  circular 
roof,  sad  are  perched  on  the  .idc*  or  summit* 


ar.  Mrs  wsstw  ;  they  are  generally  more  Icve 


^*. '^I        "~/S  "»*"  i  «»«7  •*•  fensrally  more  Icve 

**•  •»•»*>  and  covered  wTth  buane*  and  h.-r 
2*1  '•  ta  some  place*  there  are  forort*  o 
""Us.  when  tbSM  levd  tract*  are  at  a 
^™  *;  *««*-7  at  the  bass  of  the  descent,  they 

-       • 
<»•»»»«»•  and  bttsnpsiMd  with  swamps. 


froai  wsatef 


•he  edge  of  the  table-land  U  hilly,  riling  and  descending  alter 
n  the  depression*  the  ground  i*  swampy  or  springy,  and  here  are  the 
source*  of  the  riven  which  descend  to  the  east  and  west     In 
lUcus  this  edge  U  much  higher  than  the  town  of  Ankdbnr.  u  I. 
•roved  by  the  difference  in  the  degrees  of  cold,  and  by  the  vegct. 
rbich  near  the  highest  part  of  the  rocky  masse*  consist*  only  of  fir, 
loath,  and  iVrn.     Some  high  mountains  rise  above  the  ascent,  among 
which  Mi-lint  Kmmamret,  a  few  miles  N.N.E.  of  AnkcJbar,  rim- 
considerable  elevation,  but  probably  not  above  Uio  line  of  trees,  which 
u  about  11,000  feet  above  the  sea-level 

It  is  not  known  how  far  this  steep  ascent  of  the  table-land  cont 
to  the  north.     It  certainly  extends  from  Ankobar  to  Kok  Kara, 
anoe  of  about  50  miles,  and  probably  to 
but  in  the  parallel  of  Lake  Haik  (10°  25'  N.  lat 
country  lowers  on  both  sides  of  the  watershed  with  a  long  and  g 
slope.     Krupf,  who  passed  over  this  country,  does  not  speak  ••• 
difficulties.     It  cannot  be  urged  against  this   supposition,   thai   iC 
watershed  lies  on  the  table-hind,  and  that  the  descent  from  it  i 
considerable  distance  from  it  farther  to  the  east;  for  Krapf  <-\] 
states  that  the  climate  grew  much  wanner  as  he  dewvnd.d  from  tli >• 
watershed  eastward;   but   he  also  says  that  several   lofty   iw.lut-'d 
mountains  were  observed  on  or  near  the  watershed,  among  vim  U 
Mount  Sako  rises  above  the  rest 

The  country  which  lies  contiguous  to  the  steep  ascent  of  the  tnl>lr- 
and  (from  9°  30' to  11°  N.  lat.)  on  the  west  continues  for  a  short 
iistance  to  preserve  the  elevation  of  the  edge,  nnd  then  nlo]H'«  gi-ntlv 
M  the  wc.it.   The  surface  is  generally  level,  forming  plainn  interspersed 
with  small  hills  or  short  low  ridges;  these  plains  how 
elevation  as  they  proceed  northward,  and  as  they  approach  Autxioki-i 
their  surface  is  rather  hilly  than  undulating.     The  most  reinai 
features  of  this  northern  table-land  of  Shoa  are  the  deep  d.']n< 
in  which  the  rivers  run;  for  n  distance  of  several  mill  '  from   i|,,- 
watershed  they  run  in  deep  valleys,  but  farther  on  they  fall  down  in 
cataracts  several  hundred  feet  high  into  deep  basins,  and  below  these 
basins  they  continue  to  flow   between  steep  and   lofty  baukx :  tin- 
descent  to  them  is  frequently  500  or  even  1 000  feet.  The  valley  through 
which  the  Kachena,  an  affluent  of  the  Wanchit,  runs  is  3001 
below  the  upper  edge  of  its  iwnks  and  the  general  level  of  the  count  rv, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Krapf.     How  far  this  i>eculiarity  of  th 
river-valleys  continues  westward  is  not  known,  as  the  whole  country 
to  the  banks  of  the  Abiii  river,  which  is  about  80  miles  distant  from 
the  region  just  described,  has  never  been  visited  by  any  Km 
but  as  the  country  near  the  banks  of  the  Abtti  is  also  several  th< 
feet  above  its  bed,  it  ia  probable  that  these  deep  valleys  ecu 
through  the  whole  width  of  the  region.     These  valleys  are  generallv 
well  wooded ;  but  the  table-lands  between  them  arc  destitute  o! 
and  bushes,  and  ore  only  used  as  pasture-ground,  though  they  1: 
deep  black  soil  of  great  fertility,  which  is  proved  bythca'bi^ 
crops  obtained  from  the  fields  at  the  base  and  on  the  deilivi: 
the   small   hills,   which  occur  everywhere,  and   in  some    places    in 
oooaidsrabla  numbers.     The  grains  and  pulse  which  ore  ]>rinri|.;i]l\ 
cultivatcdare  wheat,  barley,  peas,  and  hogs'  beans.   Cotton. 
many  other  plants  do  not  succeed  on  account  of  the  cold,  whieh  ; 
the  great  elevation  of  this  part  of  the   table-land.      No   do-. 
animals  are  so  well  suited  to  this  country  as  a  kind  of  black 
of  which  there  are  numerous  flocks. 

North  of  11°  N.  hit.  the  table-land,  as  already  observed,  slopes 
to  the  east  and  west.     The  scanty  information  which  wo  possess  i 
this  country  is  not  sufficient  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  it 
It  was  traversed  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances  by  Krapf, 
who  informs  us  that  several  high  mountains  rise  on  the  \\  .it  • 
but  where  he  crossed  it  there  were  two  valleys  separated  at 
tipp.-r  extremities  by  a  ridge   of  no  great  elevation.     The.   v. 
valley,  called  Totola,  from  a  celebrated  market-place  there,  is  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Gherddo,  an  affluent  of  tin-  I!a>hil«>,  and  on  l>o(!i 
«ides  inclosed  by  a  range  of  hills  partly  covered  with  jnniju-i 
On  these  hills  there  are  many  hamlets  and  villages.     The  \:\' 
wide  and  well  cultivated;  the  surface  is  irrigated  artificially  from  tin- 
river,  and  as  the  elevation  above  the  sea  is  considerable,  th> 
even  in  summer.     The  eastern  valley  is  watered  by 
affluent  of  the  Hawash;  as  several  hills  arc  dispersed  over  th. 
cent  country,  it  does  not  form  a  regular  valley;  the  soil  IH  Mi 
great  fertility,  rich  in  wood,  and  grass  for  cattle ;  in  many 
wi-11  cultivated,  and  a*  maize  and  cotton  are  grown,  it  is  evident  that, 
it  must  be  much  lower  than  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
watershed— a  fact  which  i*  expressly  stated  by  Krapf. 

The  country  west  of  the  watcrxhcd  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Bashilo, 
an  affluent  of  the.  Aluii,  and   extending  to  the  high  rangcii  that  sur- 
round  the  sources  of  the  Takkazzie,  is  prol»bly  the  most  el. 
portion  of  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia.     It  comprehends  the  a- 
province  of  Amhara,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  i 
tribe*  of  the  Wollo  Oallas.     Though  there  are,  according  to  Kmpf, 
•  mntninoiis  regions  among  the  Wollo  tribes,  the  countn 
:  level;  tliiM-i- :ir.  rable.  extent  OB  which 

only  :i  liilln  are  found,  whilst  in  other  places  ridges  of  hills 

traverse  the  country,  «i i  mnitH  rise  to  a  coimidiTjiMi 

lion    nlxivc  the   base.     1  run    through   lioltoniK  which  arc 

bounded  by  steep  rocky  mosses,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  1»  ,1 . 
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are  so  much  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  country  as  they 
are  farther  south.  Some  of  the  plains  aro  complete  wildernesses, 
whilst  others  make  good  pastures,  and  in  some  places  are  well  culti- 
vated; but  only  barley  is  grown.  Sheep  are  most  numerous,  and 
especially  that  kind  whose  skin  is  called  lovisa,  which  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  region.  The  wool  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  about  18 
inches  in  length.  The  people  take  great  care  of  these  animals  lest 
they  should  get  too  fat,  for  then  the  wool  falls  off.  They  are  placed 
on  stands  and  cleaned  every  day  with  water,  and  fed  with  roasted 
barley  and  other  food.  A  skin  of  good  quality  is  sold  for  a  dollar 
and  upwards,  which  is  a  very  large  sum  in  that  country.  These  skins 
are  worn  by  the  warriors,  and  give  them  a  very  martial  appearance. 

The  country  which  lies  cast  of  the  watershed  is  in  possession  of  a 
tribe  called  Yejjoo  or  Yechoo,  whom  Bruce  considered  to  be  a  tribe 
of  the  Galla ;  but  Krapf,  who  traversed  the  whole  of  their  country 
from  south  to  north,  says  expressly  that  the  Yejjoo  are  not  Gallas  uor 
pagans.  They  speak  the  Amharic  language,  and  all  of  them  are  either 
-  ians  or  Mohammedans :  their  features  differ  from  those  of  the 
Gallas,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Abyssinians.  Near  the  southern 
extremity  of  their  country  is  Lake  Haik,  whose  circumference  may 
be  about  45  miles.  Its  greatest  extent  is  from  east  to  west.  On  the 
south  and  east  it  is  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  hills,  but  on  the 
north  and  west  by  a  low  level  country.  In  the  lake  is  an  elevated 
island,  on  which  a  famous  monastery  is  built.  Krapf  estimated  its 
elevation  at  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  found  the  climate  very 
agreeable.  The  country  of  the  Yejjoos  is  an  immense  plain,  which 
inclines  towards  the  east,  as  the  courses  of  the  rivers  evidently  show ; 
but  it  becomes  higher  as  it  proceeds  northward  to  the  central  table- 
land of  Woflla.  Several  offsets  from  the  higher  country  west  of  it 
advance  some  distance  into  the  plain,  and  render  it  hilly  in  some 
places.  In  the  southern  district  the  climate  is  very  temperate,  and 
cotton  and  maize  are  grown  to  a  great  extent ;  but  as  we  approach 
the  table-land  of  Woffla  a  great  degree  of  cold  is  experienced.  Though 
the  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tracts  which 
are  covered  with  sand  and  have  a  scanty  vegetation,  a  very  large 
portion  is  a  wilderness  overgrown  with  acacia  trees  and  bushes,  and 
the  cultivated  districts  are  few  and  far  from  one  another.  Water  is 
very  abundant,  except  in  the  most  northern  district,  which  lies  con- 
tiguous to  the  table-land  of  Woffla. 

The  table-land  of  Shoa  has  two  rainy  seasons.  January  appears  to 
bo  the  only  month  in  which  the  weather  is  always  fine  and  no  rain 
falls.  The  shorter  rainy  season  commences  in  the  middle  of  February 
and  lasts  till  the  end  of  April.  In  the  beginning  the  rains  are  slight, 
but  they  increase  in  March  and  April,  when  showers  occur  nearly 
every  day,  and  heavy  rains  with  thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent. 
In  May  and  the  early  part  of  June  only  a  few  showers  fall,  but  towards 
the  end  of  June  the  longer  rainy  season  sets  in,  which  lasts  till  the 
middle  of  September.  In  this  season  it  rains  every  night,  and  often 
during  the  day,  and  the  rains  are  generally  heavy.  After  the  middle 
of  September  only  occasional  showers  occur,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  table-land  of  Abyssinia  is  distinguished  from  all  other  elevated 
table-lands  by  the  great  depression  of  the  valleys  in  which  the  water- 
courses are.  Some  of  the  rivers  run  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
course  in  valleys  many  hundred  and  even  thousand  feet  below  the 
general  level  of  the  country :  others  are  not  much  depressed  in  the 
interior  of  the  high  plains,  but  many  miles  before  they  reach  the 
lower  country  they  begin  to  sink  deeper ;  and  where  they  leave  it, 
their  level  is  many  hundred  feet  below  the  contiguous  plains.  It  is 
probable,  from  the  formation  of  the  valleys,  that  the  waters  themselves 
have  scooped  out  these  deep  and  narrow  depressions.  As  such  a 
phenomenon  is  not  observed  in  other  table-lands  of  the  globe,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  rocks  of  which  the  elevated  manses  are  composed  are 
of  a  softer  nature  than  elsewhere,  and  that  they  more  easily  yield  to 
the  force  of  nmning  waters.  These  rivers  exhibit  another  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  their  quick  rise  and  fall.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
the  Takkazzie  rises  5  feet  in  one  hour ;  and  when  the  rains  continue, 
it  rises  to  20  feet  above  its  common  level.  But  in  one  or  two  days 
tin-  water  has  run  off,  and  the  river  fallen  to  its  common  level  A 
similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  other  rivers.  Dr.  Beke  states 
that  after  a  shower  of  rain  he  saw  the  waters  of  a  small  river,  the 
Gdua,  corne  down  from  the  mountains  in  one  large  wave,  which  raised 
.•el  of  the  river  at  least  one  foot  as  it  descended.  In  June,  1842, 
tli"  Aliili  suddenly  rose  3  feet,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm 
which  had  huppened  the  previous  night;  but  the  following  day  it  fell 
again  to  its  level.  When  travellers  come  to  a  large  river,  and  find  that 
it  has  risen  so  as  to  be  unfordablc,  they  are  not  embarrassed  by  this 
circumstance :  they  have  only  to  wait  24  hours,  or  a  little  longer,  when 
it  becomes  again  fordable.  The  Abdi  is  passed  at  two  places  by  bridges, 
but  there  are  no  other  bridges  in  the  country. 

Production*. — Though  Abyssinia  is  situated  between  the  tropics,  its 
production  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  to  which  its 

climate,  with  the  exception  «>f  the  rainy  season,  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance, on  account  of  tlie  elevation  above  the  sea-level.  This  is 
«peci  •  ,},}„  products.  None  of  the  grains 

ire  found   h-rr,  with  th 

I  gr.-iin  whi''.  '••iK.^y  of  t,ln!  ublc  him! 

of  Deccan  ;  but  it  u  scurcr;.     Tho  other  grains  nro  wh'.-at  ami  barley, 


the  latter  grown  most  extensively,  as  it  is  the  only  corn  given  to 
horses  and  nrales  :  oats  are  not  cultivated,  though  large  tracts  iii  the 
Plain  of  Mie'cha  are  covered  with  wild  oats.  Indian  corn  is  grown  in 
many  places,  especially  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  table-land,  as  in  the 
Plain  of  Gondar  and  in  the  country  of  the  Yejjoos ;  and  in  some 
places  durrha  (Hulcns  Sorf/hum)  and  tokussa,  a  kind  of  Eleusinc. 
From  this  grain  two  crops  are  annually  obtained  as  a  general  rule, 
especially  where  the  fields  can  be  irrigated.  Tho  leguminous  vege- 
tables which  are  most  extensively  grown  are  teff  (Port  Abyssinica), 
beans,  lupines,  lentils,  and  a  kind  of  vetch,  which  is  eaten.  A  plant, 
nuck  (Polymnia  frondosa),  is  much  cultivated  for  the  seed,  from 
which  a  bad  oil  is  extracted.  Garlick,  onions,  and  capsicums  are 
extensively  used.  The  flax  plant  is  cultivated  in  a  few  places,  but 
another  species  is  grown  exclusively  for  the  seed,  which,  when 
parched,  is  eaten  by  the  lower  classes.  There  are  some  small  planta- 
tions of  coffee,  but  the  produce  is  not  valued,  because  it  is  much 
inferior  to  that  which  is  imported  from  Kaffa.  Cotton  is  grown  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  the  provinces  of  Shiri,  Waldubba, 
and  Walkkeit,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Yejjoos.  Excellent  grapes 
grow  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  masses  to  the  east  of  Lake  Zana. 

The  most  useful  wild  plants  are  the  sycamore  ;  the  llhamniu  nabia, 
whose  nuts  are  edible ;  and  Phytolacca  Abyssinica,  the  seed-pods  of 
which  are  used  as  soap. 

The  domestic  animals  consist  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  mules, 
and  asses.  The  Sanga  oxen  are  found  in  the  countries  south  of 
Antdlo,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  their  horns,  which 
sometimes  are  nearly  4  feet  long.  There  is  also  the  black  sheep, 
from  which  the  skin  called  lovisa  is  obtained,  and  which  has  been 
mentioned  before.  The  Abyssinians  keep  a  strong  and  swift  kind  of 
dogs,  which  are  employed  in  the  chase. 

Wild  animals  are  very  numerous :  there  arc  lions,  elephants,  and 
buffaloes.  Tigers  are  not  found,  but  several  species  of  leopard,  us 
the  common  leopard  and  the  black  leopard,  the  skin  of  which  fetches 
a  high  price  in  the  country,  and  is  worn  by  the  governors  of  provinces. 
There  are  also  lynxes,  lion-cats,  leopard-cats,  and  the  wild  cats.  There 
are  also  hyenas  (Uy&na  crocuta),  a  small  species  of  fox  on  the  table- 
land of  AVofHa,  an-l  the  jackal. 

The  larger  quadrupeds  are  only  found  in  the  wildernesses  which 
lie  along  the  northern  and  southern  boundary  of  the  country.  Ele- 
phants and  buffaloes  arc  very  numerous ;  the  two-horned  rhinoceros 
is  not  so  common  ;  and  giraffes  appear  only  along  the  northern 
border.  In  the  low  country  at  the  base  of  the  table-land  of  Shoa  a 
wild  animal  of  the  ox  kind  is  found,  which  is  called  b<?eza,  and  has 
erect  horns.  In  the  same  country  there  are  zebras,  quaggas,  wild 
asses,  and  elephants.  There  are  several  species  of  antelopes,  among 
which  the  madoqua  (Antilope  saltana),  the  smallest  of  the  horned 
animals,  not  larger  than  an  English  hare,  and  the  Antilope  Kmntri/ngii, 
Two  kinds  of  boars,  the  Phascochceriis  jElumi  and  another  species,  arc 
common  in  some  of  the  woods.  There  are  various  kinds  of  quadru- 
mana,  as  Cynocephalus  babuinus,  the  Cynocephalus  hamadryat,  and  the 
Colobui  guereza  (Riippel).  Of  smaller  animals  there  are  porcupine?, 
rock-rabbits,  ground-squirrels,  ferrets,  polecats,  and  otters. 

Fowls  are  generally  kept.  There  are  several  species  of  eagles,  the 
Gypattui  barbatui,  and  also  several  kinds  of  vultures.  On  the  high 
mountains  of  Semien  are  Alpine  ravens  (Pyrrhocorax  graculus).  Riippel 
notices  three  kinds  of  parrots,  Psittacus  LeraUlantii,  P.  Taranta,  and  P. 
Meyeri.  In  Tigrc"  there  are  herons  and  hornbills.  The  Egyptian  goose 
and  a  species  of  duck,  with  several  other  kinds  of  water-fowl,  frequent 
the  swamps  and  lakes.  Guinea-fowls,  red-legged  partridges,  quit i Is, 
snipt^,  larks,  and  pigeons  abound  all  through  the  country :  among  the 
latter  is  the  C'olumba  Abyssinica,  whose  beautiful  yellow  colour  shades 
off  into  purple.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  species  of  Muscicapa. 

Hippopotami  are  abundant  in  Lake  Zana  and  the  larger  rivers, 
where  many  are  killed  annually  for  their  flesh  and  hides.  Crocodiles 
are  probably  not  found  in  the  waters  of  Abyssinia.  Bees  are  so  com- 
mon that  honey  is  very  abundant,  and  this  prevents  the  importation 
of  sugar.  Locusts  frequently  lay  waste  the  fields  :  they  are  most 
numerous  on  the  table-land  of  Tigrd  :  other  parts  of  the  country  do 
not  seem  to  suffer  much  from  them. 

Abyssinia  is  poor  in  minerals.  Gold  has  occasionally  been  found. 
Tho  mountains  of  Lasta  are  rich  in  iron-ore,  which  is  worked,  and 
appears  to  be  of  good  quality.  The  great  salt-plain  which  lies  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  table-land  of  Tigrd  belongs  partly  to  the  sovereign 
of  Tigr<5,  and  immense  quantities  of  rock-salt  are  annually  taken  from 
it  and  imported  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  is  not  only  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  but  also  as  currency.  [ADAL.]  Large  quantities  of 
salt,  taken  from  the  salt  lake  Assal,  are  annually  imported  into  Shoa,  as 
salt  is  not  found  on  the  table-land.  Sulphur  is  found  at  several  places. 

l'"/nilation  and  Inhabitants. — Riippel  estimates  the  area  of  Abyssinin, 
exclusive  of  the  countries  which  form  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  at  about 
270,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  double  the  area  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  assigns- to  Tigr<5  half  a  million,  and  to  Amhitra,  including 
the  countries  belonging  to  the  Wollo  Gallas  and  the  Yejjoos,  a  millii  >n 
of  inhabitants.  But  this  estimate  is  certainly  underrated.  He  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous 
part  of  Tigrd,  the  Plain  of  Antiilo,  nor  the  most  densely  peopled  por- 
tion of  Amhiint,  namely,  the  peninsula  of  the  Abiii.  Looking  at  the- 
accounts  of  Dr.  Bckc,  who  traversed  the  last-named  country  repeatedly 


one  would  suppose  that  this  part  of 
_  at  least  a  million  of  inhabitanta     The 
eoaslitate  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  have  an 
,__»  mOea.    They  are  tolerably  well  p.- 
state  SB  which  they  have  lived  for  a  century. 
•ubtion  of  about  half  a  million.    We  think 
that  the  wholi  |rrr-iV*«tn*'  of  Abyssinia  may  amount  to  a! » m t 
thne  •Eft'—,  bat  that  Aeertamly  fidl-  -r  million*.     The 

•nt  estiawa*  fives  less  than  ten  individual*  to  a  square  mile. 

Kami  osMfoUMe  three  different  imose  among  the  inhabitanU  of 
AbT-S.  Thebulkof  the  population  belong  to  ths .Caucasian  race, 
mi  la  featans  do  not  diftVr  from  the  Beduins  of  Arabia.  They  have 
a*  owl  toe,  a  pointed  nose,  and  a  well-formed  mouth.  Their  lips 
an  ao*  thinker  than  those  of  European*,  their  eyes  are  lively,  their 
urih  w«ll  set,  and  their  black  hair  is  either  smooth  or  slightly  curled. 
They  an  of  a  BuddUnx  stature.  They  inhabit  almost  exclusively  the 
ourthera  parts  of  Amhira,  and  are  also  numerous  in  TignJ  and  in 
•Ms*  of  the  southern  districts  of  Amhara.  The  Falaahaa  or  Jews,  the 
i,  and  Agows  batons;  to  this  nee,  notwithstanding  the  different 
>  which  they  speak.  Another  nee  is  found  mingled  with 
it  b  more  cloeely  allied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
Afriea.  and  U  dktinruiahed  by  a  somewhat  curved  but  not  pointed 
•one.  thick  lips,  and  trw**""*-*  eye*,  which  are  not  lively,  and  by 
black  but  early,  almost  woolly,  hair,  which  is  very  thick  set  They 
an  most  numerous  in  the  northern  district*  of  TigwS,  especially  in 
risiiiasiaa  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  third  race  are  the  Oallas. 
Their  fees  is  round,  their  nose  straight  and  short,  but  not  pointed, 
and  divided  from  the  forehead  by  a  depression.  Their  lips  are  rather 
thick,  but  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  negroes.  They  have  small 
eyes,  which  an  very  lively,  but  deeply  set  in  their  sockets,  and  their 
•  nther  stout  and  large.  These  Oallas  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitanU  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Shoa,  and  the  coun- 
tries wee*  of  the  Lake  Zana  and  the  river  Abaij  they  are  also 
namerous  in  the  armies  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  country.  There 
an  no  negroes  in  Abyssinia,  except  the  slaves  which  are  brought  from 
the  countrm  of  the  Shangallas,  who  inhabit  the  border  countries  to 
the  wort  of  the  p*"*"*"1-  of  the  Audi  These  negroes  are  the  only 
black*  in  the  country.  The  colour  of  the  other  inhabitants  varies 
from  the  darkest  black  brown  to  the  clearest  light  brown,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  any  of  the  races. 

The  Abyssinians  have  a  dead  language,  the  Oeez  or  Ethiopian 
language.  The  spoken  languages  an  derived  from  it,  and  consti- 
tuU,  ae  U  appears,  four  dialects,  namely,  the  languages  of  Amhara, 
Tigrf,  Shoe,  and  of  the  Yejjoos.  They  an  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Amharic  languages,  and  differ  considerably  from  one 
another;  bat  thepeople  understand  one  another  and  do  not  need 
aa  interpreter.  The  language  of  Oondar  is  considered  to  be  the 
purest  Amharic  The  language  of  the  Oallas  is  radically  different, 
and  u  spoken  by  the  northern  Oallas,  who  inhabit  the  elevated 
ngion  which  extends  from  the  river  Wanshit,  an  affluent  of  the 
Jaauaa,  on  the  south,  to  the  Bashilo  river  and  farther  on  the 
north,  tod  by  the  southern  Oallas,  who  live  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  southern  table 'land  of  Shoe  and  the  plains  contiguous  to 
the  Hawash  river.  Then  an  also  three  other  languages  spoken  in 
Abjamnia,  which  however  an  limited  to  a  small  number  of  people. 
Thin  an  two  tribes  called  Agows.  One  of  them  lives  near  the  western 
border  w  the  province  of  Agaumider,  which  has  obtained  its  name  from 
than) ;  and  the  other  at  a  great  distance  on  the  western  banks  of  the 
Tasiasirte,  and  extends  from  the  mountains  of  Lasta  to  the  Plain  of 
We  do  not  know  if  then  is  much  difference  between  the 
i  by  these  two  tribes,  but  they  differ  materially  from 
The  languages  spoken  by  the  Falasha  and  by  the 
,  two  tribes  mhahrUng  the  Semien  mountains  and  the  hilly 
.  west  of  the  table-land  of  Woggbera,  an  Dearly  identical ; 
bvt  they  diAV  from  the  Amharic  and  Galla  languages,  according  to 
the  ststsamrt  of  BttppeL  He  adds  to  these  language*  that  of  the 
tkhaade,  who  inhabit  the  wilderness  north  of  Shin!  and 
a,  and  who  according  to  his  statement  an  not  negroes,  but 
Ihe  inhabttante  of  Hama/ien,  or  the  second  race  noticed 
Bat  the  Hhangalies,  who  live  along  the  western  border  of 
>injmHii.  an  true  necruea,  and  speak  a  different  language. 

The  AbysjsniMM  an  Coptic  Christiana,  and  Ihe  head  of  their  Church, 
Maiad  AMaa,  is  ordained  and  sent  out  by  the  archbishop  ol 


Agnrt 


of  the  OalUs,  as  well  among  tie  V 


e*M«  the  sovlhen  tribe*  M  far  M  they  an  subject  to  the  king  of 
AW  UT.  Uso  embraced  Christianity.  In  every  part  of  Abyssinia 
there  an  BMDT  afohamaiedans.  .  • 


•SMsT  •  ~^     «T  ~~ 

•dans.     They  an  numerous  among  the 
He  OalUa,  and  their  numUr  is  on  the  increase.    Tho 
n»  the  Beaten  mountains  and  the  Oamanta  in  the  hilly 
.  *es»  of  UMtabbJand  of  Wonhera  an  a  sort  of  Hebrew,,  who 
•  eereuvinjes  of  the  Christian  community.     Many 

-    The  UalUn  who  inhabit  the  bank*  of 

*•»  Hasnlsh  an  etffl  heathens,  and  so  an  the  ShannUas.    On  the 
sl»r.afUke  <Uaa  uWThTVaitna,  who 


sJtna,who  an  considered  heathens, 
nost  of  the  rites  of  the  Abyssinian  Church, 
l  """  U?^?"«^»"t»npt  which  M^nmt 

<HWobstiTaacse^fthatooinmunity. 


Of  the  manner*  of  the  Abywinians  of  Oondar  we  Imve  an  elaborate 
li\  I'.nn-e,  which  we  believe  to  be  heightened  with  the  uaual 
colouring  of  that  traveller.     In  his  lltli  <loxcribes  a  feaut 

of  the  higher  classes,  in  which  a  cow  or  bull  i  •  limught  to  the  • 
the  feet  are  tied ;  the  8kin  i«  Btripixxl  off  the  hind  quurters  ;  anil  the 
flesh  is  cut  from  the  buttock*  <re  pieces.     "Tie 

noise  the  animal  makes,"  adds  Mr.  Uruce,  with  the  most  comical 
gravity,  "is  a  signal  for  the  company  to  sit  down  to  taHe."  The 
licentious  termination  of  the  feast  exceeds  anything  that  we  know  of 
t  barbarous  nations  of  the  earth,  and  may  at  least  be  doubted 
until  it  U  confirmed.  As  to  the  Abyssinians  eating  raw  flesh  occa- 
sionally, or  even  frequently,  that  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  by  any 
means  beyond  the  reach  of  probability;  and,  indeed,  we  find  Mr. 
Pearoe  (see  Salt,  p.  205)  corroborating  1 1  f;ir  as  this — that 

some  brutal  Lasta  soldiers,  on  a  marauding  e\  hile  Driving 

a  cow,  cut  two  Btoaks  from  the  rump,  which  .nil  raw,  to 

satisfy  their  craving  hunger.  The  animnl  was  then  driven  on  to  the 
camp,  and  killed.  But  Mr.  Pcorce,  who  had  been  several  years  in 
Tign?,  never  heard  of  such  feasts  as  Bruce  describes.  Mr.  Salt,  when 
he  was  in  Abyssinia,  met  with  a  learned  doctor  from  Oondar,  who  had 
known  Bruce,  and  spoke  favourably  of  him.  The  feast  story,  bow- 
ever,  was  more  than  ho  would  admit,  and  he  expressed  great  abhor- 
rence at  the  thought  of  it.  At  the  same  time  he  allowed  that  the 
licentiousness  of  the  higher  orders  was  carried  much  farther  . 
kingdom  of  Ainhara  than  in  Tigrc.  Yet  Mr.  Salt  met  with  many 
young  men  at  Chelicut,  who  came  from  Condor,  whose  dress  and 
manners  created  a  very  fuvoumMe  iuiprogsiou  ;  and  he  says,  "  1  lnuu 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  general,  the  people  of  Tigrc'  are  much  nulcr 
in  their  habits  and  fiercer  in  disposition  than  those  of  Ainhara." 
The  prince  Kasimai  Yasous,  who  was  at  Chelicut  on  a  visit  from 
Qondar,  hod  superior  accomplishments  to  most  of  tho  young  men  in 
the  country,  and  could  both  read  and  write  the  Oocz  with  great  facility. 

The  early  Portuguese  writers  allow  the  people  of  Narea  the  first 
rank  among  the  Abyssinians  for  good  manners,  whil.  nit  of 

the  people  of  Tigrtf  was  unfavourable,  and  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Mr.  Salt.  Yet  thia  traveller  lived  three  weeks  at  Chelicut,  saw  the 
Ras  daily,  and  was  often  invited  to  bin  evening  repasts,  without 
seeing  or  hearing  of  any  of  the  indecencies  and  grossness  which  Mr. 
Bruce  describes  :  intoxicuti>  'ii,  however,  is  common  at  feosta.  Mr.  Salt 
saw,  on  one  occasion,  the  ROB'S  wife,  who  was  the  sister  of  the  enipcr  >r, 
and  he  describes  her  form  as  "  elegant,  though  small ;  her  features 
were  regular,  and,  having  fine  teeth  and  coal-black  hair,  she  might,  in 
any  country  have  been  esteemed  handsome."  The  state  of  slavery  in 
Abyssinia  is  an  improved  condition  for  the  poor  Shangalhi,  for  th.y 
escape  numerous  evils  it  ir\vild  state,  and  are  well  ti 

Tne  Abyssinians  are  not  without  authors.     Mr.   Salt  brought  to 
England  a  manuscript,  containing  an  account  of  the  ROB'S  In.-: 
paign  against  the  Galla,  which  the  lias  himself  made  a  present  of  to 
Mr.  Salt    The  history  was  written  by  a  court  scribe,  in  a  styl. 
complimentary  to  his  master.     The  Has  had  a  jester  at  court, 
powers  of  mimicry,  and  even  of  regular  acting,  were  of  a  MTV  high 
order.    A  painter  was  also  in  his  service ;  and  Mr.  Salt  ha* 
(p.   894)  an  outline  of  one  of  his  subjects,  reprmtiiiting   a  o 
between  some  mounted  Abyssinian*  ajid  Oallas,  which  con 
a  favourable  impression  <>f  thin  artiflt's  skill.     The  Al.y^siniuns  :u 
orally  fond  of  pictures,  with  which  they  line  the  insi<le  of  their  churches 
and  ilecorate  their  chief  a|un  y  con  procure  tli> 

-us.     Kor  more  than  a  century  Abyssinia  has 
been  in  a  state  bordering  on  anarchy.     An  emperor,  or  as  he  is  • 
a  Negus,  is  the  Sovereign  of  the  whole  country,  but  his  authority  is 
only  nominal ;  and  his  revenues  consist  of  an  annual  pension  of  throe 
hundred  dollars,  and  of  a  share  of  the  excise  levied  on  the 
in  the  market  of  Qondar.     The  governors  of  the  p.  ••.'!:>•,  »! 
styled  Ras,  have  usurped  his  authority  in  tin -ir  re.-]>erti\o  districts, 
PH.!  transmitted  it  to  their  children,     they  lire  alinort  continually  iu 
a  state  of  war  with  one  another,  ami  the  stronger  expels  his  neighbour 

V*  ]H)ss«wionis  «nd  nivc*  them  to  his  n 
favour  with  him.     The  governor  in  possession  of  the  tow: 
creates  the  emjicror.     Mow  r.qiid   tin-   political   (lian«es  I 
from  t!  •  a  few  years  ago  eight  IHTSOHH  v. 

whom  had   IKVII   eiii]K.Tor,  an •'.  weeks  or  ir  • 

The  country  and  imputation  miller  greatly  by  thiwi  wars,  to  which  is 
owing  tho  destitute  stat  •  "f  tin-  j,-n  at.-;-t  pa:t  of  \,  but 

os|>ecially  those  parts  of  \  i..l..  i ..  v.hi<  h  !i<  n<  <th  of  Lake  Zaua,  which 
are  usually  tho  theatr  irs. 

Under  such  circumstances   '  useless  to  attempt  to  give 

any  acc".'.nt   of  the   i-litie.:  ..f  the  country.     What  was 

true  three  or  four  years  ago  in  probably  not  true  now.  It  will  also  bo 
conceived,  that  there  is  hardly  a  place  which  deserves  to  bo  called  a 
town  in  our  signification  of  the  word.  1  icturing  industry 

U  too  small  to  collect  a  number  of  individuals  in  one  place,  and  each 
•en  n  new  place  for  his  residence,  according  to  his  political 
views  or  his  caprice.    When  a  place  has  for  some  years  been  tl 

fa  chief,  it  acquires  imjmrtance,  but  its  ruin  U-gins  with  his 
death.     Thus  the  tout  iu  Tigre,  under  tho  wise  and 

incut  of  id  lassc",  hod  so  much  improved,  that 

when  Salt  was  in  the  country  (ISld)  it  had  a  ]  ..f  8000,  but 

since  bis  death  (1816)  it  has  fallen  to  decay  ;  even  Ailowa,  though  a 
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commercial  "place,  is  going  to  ruin.  The  town  of  Gondar  alone  still 
retains  some  importance,  though  it  has  greatly  declined  from  its  con- 
dition when  the  emperors  had  not  yet  lost  their  authority.  [GONDAR.] 
The  most  important  town  in  the  Peninsula  of  the  Abai  is  Burie,  the 
capital  of  Damot,  but  as  the  governor  of  the  province  has  lately 
transferred  liis  residence  to  Gudera,  it  will  probably  soon  share  the 
!'  the  other  towns.  The  towns  of  Yaush  and  Yejubbi,  also  in 
the  Peninsula  of  the  Abdi,  appear  to  be  considerable  places.  They 
:xre  inhabited  by  merchants,  who  have  acquired  some  wealth  by  their 
business  in  the  neighbouring  market-place  of  B;iso. 

The  kingdom  of  Shoa  forms  an  exception.  Though  this  state  is  of 
modern  date,  its  internal  organisation  appears  to  have  acquired  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  stability.  It  has  also  acquired  a  power  which 
renders  it  superior  to  all  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  and  enables  it  to 
keep  them  in  check.  The  authority  of  the  king  of  Shoa  extends  over 
the  country  north  of  the  Hawash  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with 
the  river  Kassam  (40°  E.  long.).  From  the  last-mentioned  place  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Shoa  appears  to  run  northward  from  10  to  15 
miles  from  the  ascent  of  the  table-land,  until  it  reaches  the  river 
Berkona,  an  affluent  of  the  Hawdsh.  The  Berkona  runs  along  the 
northern  boundary  on  the  cast  of  the  table-land.  On  the  table-land 
itself  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  Waist,  an  affluent  of  the 
Wan  hi'.,  by  the  last-mentioned  river  and  its  recipient,  the  Jamma. 
The  western  border  runs  along  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  where 
the  Jamma  falls  into  the  Abai  to  the  source  of  the  Hawash.  Among 
the  Gal1.  .  tribes  who  inhabit  the  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  Hawash, 
and  those  who  reside  along  the  western  boundary-line,  the  authority 
of  the  king  of  Shoa  has  not  yet  been  firmly  established,  but  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  completely  subjected  to  his  sway. 

The  capital  of  Shoa  is  Antubar.  It  is  situated  on  the  ascent  of  the 
table-land,  not  far  from  its  upper  edge,  and  8198  feet  above  the  aea- 
This  town  is  built  on  two  wooded  hills,  of  which  the  higher 
and  northern  one  is  hedged  in  with  long  polos  connected  by  branches 
of  trees,  like  palisadoes,  and  on  the  summit  is  the  king's  residence, 
built  of  stone,  with  a  thatchu.l  roof  and  numerous  out-buildings.  The 
southern  hill  is  clustered  with  houses,  chiefly  of  wood  with  thatched 
roofs,  anil  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  garden,  and  disposed 
round  the  cone  in  a  spiral  form.  The  population  may  amount  to 
between  8000  and  10,000,  exclusive  of  the  king's  household,  which 
consi.4t.-i  of  mure  than  1000  persons.  The  climate  of  this  place  is  com- 
pared  with  a  fine  spring  or  autumn  in  England;  the  thermometer 
during  August  and  September  never  rises  above  63°  nor  falls 

46°. 

Manufacture!. — When  it  is  considered  that  the  elevated  table-land 
of  Abyssinia  is  very  difficult  of  access  from  the  sea-side,  and  thai 
therefore   the   intercourse  between   its    inhabitants    and    foreigners 
cannot   be   very   great,  we  must  admit  that   they  have   made  con- 
siderable progress  in  manufactures.     They  do  not   indeed   excel  in 
the  fabrication  of  any  article,  as  they  have  had  no  instruction  from 
nations,  to  which  circumstance  the  manufactures  of  Europe  in 
•  <-.  part  owe  their  perfection.     The  best  article  is  tanned  skins, 
i   are  used   for  bedding  or  for  tents,  an   important  article  on 
Mt  of  the  numerous   caravans.     Shields  mode  of  the  hides  of 
elephants  or  rhinoceroses  are   also   good.     The   iron   articles   come 
next.     Axes  and   ploughshares   as  well  as  spear-heads  are  made  at 
several  places,  but  knives,  sword-blades,  scissors,  and  razors  aro  only 
made  at  Gondar  ami  at  Kirntza,  a  town  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
.f    I  ..ike  Xan.i,  which  contains  5000  inhabitants,  and    is   under  the 
authority  of  the   clergy — which  circumstance  protects  it  effectually 
evils  of  war.     At  Gondar  there  are  guns  made,  but  only 
by  some  Greeks,  not  by  the  natives.    Largo  quantities  of  coarse  cotlon- 
•  »le  in  several  parts  of  the  country  by  women,  especially  by 
thr  Falashas,  and  a  finer  kind  with  a  red  or  blue  bonier  for  the  more 
Uy  classes  of  society.     The  silk  manufactures  ore  limited  to  some 
embroidery,  made  by  Holuuimiedani  and   worn  by  their  women,  and 
to  blue  strings,  which  are  worn  on  the  neck  by  all  Chi 
mark  of  distinction  from  Mohammedans  or  heathens.     Only  a  coarse 
stuff  is  made  from  the  wool  and  hair  of  the  black  sheep  ami 
which  is  also  employed  in  making  a  kind  of  counterpanes.    Coarse  black 
ry  is  made  in  every  part  of  the  country.     Printing  has  not  yet 
Introduced  into  Abyssinia,  and  the  copying  of  manuscript*  forms 
a  distinct  branch  of  manufacturing  industry.     Uiipjiel  states  that  they 
have  brought  it  to  considerable  perfection.     Their  handwriting 
fine.    They  use  a  kind  of  cane  as  a  pen,  and  always  copy  on  parchment. 
iscripts  are  !  with  pictures,  which  at  presontare 

which  were  made  eighty  years  ago, 
much  superior.     He  praises  also  the  tattteful  manner  in 

•  of  these  manuscripts  is  executed. 

Commerce. — As  Al>y-.sinl'.  do«»notho«d«roB  the  sea,  but  is  separated 
from  it.  by  tin:  <•. iiint.ri.'.'  ,,f  ,  or  Ad:il,  it  has  no  immediate 

inter'  -ea-faring  nations,  but  its  products  are  c 

.11  the  Red  Sea,  or  to  Tajurra  (11°  50'  N. 
"•  ulf  of  Aden.     Maumca  is  about  40  miles 

from  the  eastern  ..  m>\  through  this  place  the 

m»ril  tions  is 

ran"'1  -li  visions 

of  the  country.     Tajurra  i  fr,,m  the  nearest 

boundary-lino  of  Shoa,  and  372  miles  from  AnUObar,  by  the  caravan 


road.     The  kingdom   of  Shoa  exports  its  productions  through  this 
harbour. 

Lord  Valentia  and  Riippel  have  given  some  account  of  the  trade  of 
Massowa.  Riippel  stayed  there  nearly  eight  months,  and  got  the 
following  information  about  the  exports  :— 

Articles.  Value  Aust.  dol.          £ 

120,000     or     24,000 


2000  slaves  of  both  sexes 

150  horns  of  musk  or  civet,  at  30  ounces,  at  2  dollars 

per  ounce         ........ 

300  pieces  of  elephants'  teeth  of  cliiferent  sixes,  at  20 

dollars  each  ...... 

400  hundredweight  of  wax,  at  20  dollars       .         . 
100  hundredweight  of  coffee  from  Enarca  and  Kaffa 

at  10  dollars          ...... 

Tanned  leather  and  skins,  amounting  to         .         . 
2000  hundredweight  of  Tjuttcr,  at  8  dollars 
IToney,  wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  pram         .         . 
Gold,  about  2000  ounces,  at  20  dollars 
Khcle,  a  spice  which  grows  only  in  Enarea,  and  whicl 

goes  in  considerable  quantities  to  India     . 


9,000     or       1,800 


6,000  or 

8,000  or 

1,000  or 

1,500  or 

16,000  or 

6,000  or 

40,000  or 

1,000  or 


1,200 
1,600 

200 
300 

3,200 
1,200 
8,000 

200 


dol.  208,500     or  £41, 700 

All  articles  imported  into  Massowa  go  to  Abyssinia,  with  the 
exception  of  a  large  quantity  of  rice  from  India,  dhurra  (Jlulcas 
Soryhum)  from  Yemen,  and  dates  from  Basra,  which  are  consumed 
in  tie  town.  The  articles  sent  to  Abyssinia  are  raw  cotton  and  pepper, 
blue  and  red  cotton-cloth,  the  threads  of  which  are  unravelled  and  woven 
into  the  borders  of  the  cloths  of  native  manufacture,  raw  silk  dyed  blue, 
white  cambrics,  and  a  small  quantity  of  glazed  silks  and  some  common 
velvet.  These  articles  ore  imported  from  India  by  the  way  of  Mocha. 
Articles  from  Egypt  are  imported  by  way  of  Jedda.  These  are  glass 
pearls,  linen  shirts,  common  red  cloth,  some  articles  of  glass,  common 
razors,  sword-blades,  spica  celtica,  small  parcels  of  red  or  green  morocco 
leather,  zinc,  and  common  Turkish  carpets.  From  Basra  are  imported 
bottles  of  a  peculiar  shape,  of  which  large  numbers  aro  used  in  Abyssinia, 
and  a  largo  quantity  of  Persian  tobacco. 

The  bulk  of  the  goods  imported  into  Abyssinia  is  probably  con- 
sumed there,  but  some  of  them  find  their  way  into  the  interior  of 
Africa  to  supply  countries  and  nations  with  whose  names  we  are  hardly 
acquainted.  They  are  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  these  countries  at 
Baso,  a  market-place  (not  a  town)  situated  in  Gojam,  15  or  18  miles  from 
the  most  southern  bend  of  the  Abiti  river  and  a  few  miles  from  the  towns 
of  Yejubbi  and  Yaush,  where  many  merchants  reside.  Dr.  Beke  has 
given  some  account  of  this  trade.  The  market  is  held  weekly  during 
the  season,  which  lasts  about  eight  months,  for  during  the  other  four 
mouths  the  river  cannot  be  forded.  The  merchants  bring  from  the 
southern  countries  slaves,  ivory,  coffee,  civet,  gold,  cloth,  iron,  and 
cattle.  While  Dr.  Beke  was  there,  the  number  of  slaves  imported 
amounted  to  160  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  he  estimates  the  weekly 
average  at  200,  which  gives  about  10,000  slaves  as  the  yearly  import. 
They  are  mostly  children,  mole  and  female,  from  the  Galla  countries, 
and  other  countries  south  of  them,  as  Kalt'a,  Enarea,  and  Janjero.  The 
number  of  loads  of  ivory  which  was  imported  when  Dr.  Beke  was  there 
amounted  to  76  :  a  load  consisted  in  some  cases  of  one,  most  frequently 
of  two,  and  sometimes  of  three,  four,  and  even  more  tusks.  The 
quantity  however  was  stated  to  exceed  the  weekly  average,  whilst  the 
number  of  slaves  was  universally  admitted  to  fall  much  below  it.  T'.e 
ivory  comes  principally  from  Enarea,  and  the  gold,  civet,  and  coffee 
from  Eiiarea  and  Kaffa;  the  other  articles  come  from  the  Galla 
countries.  Dr.  Beke  does  not  mention  the  since  called  khele,  which 
Uiippcl  enumerates  among  the  articles  of  export  from  Massowa  : 
Hiippel  states  that  it  is  imported  from  Eiiiireo. 

On  comparing  tin-  imports  from  these  southern  countries  with  the 
export  trade  of  Massowa,  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  exported 
articles  and  also  most  of  the  imported  are  not  of  Abyssinian  growth, 
and  that  this  country  produces  very  few  articles  for  foreign  commerce. 
Nearly  all  the  merchants  of  the  country  are  engaged  in  this  transit 
trade.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  obliges  them  to  travel  in 
cafilahs,  and  they  always  keep  to  the  same  routes.  Gondar  may  be 
consiilered  as  the  centre  of  this  commerce,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  clergy  and  slaves  almost  all  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  this 
trade.  Two  caravan-roads  lead  from  Goudar  to  Massdwa.  One 
traverses  the  table-laud  of  Wogghera  and  the  Pass  of  Lamalmon, 
crosses  the  Takkazzie  in  .Shire1,  and  continues  through  Axum  and 
Adowa  to  the  descent  of  the  table-land.  The  other,  having  traversed 
Wogghera,  turns  eastward  and  passes  over  the  Semien  mountains  by 
! :  crosses  the  Tukkazziu  at  Ber  Agow,  and  continues 
to  Adowa,  where  it  falls  into  the  ro:i  !  In  Ion-mentioned.  Two 
caravan-roads  lead  from  Goudar  to  Bdso.  The  most  western  runs 
along  the  eastern  (Hiores  of  I^ake  /ana,  crosses  the  Abai  at  the  bridge 
which  is  below  the  cataract  of  AUta,  traverses  the  plain  of  Miecha 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  Talba  Waha  range,  passes  through 
Domlieclia  in  Damot,  and  thence  continues  to  Bdso.  The  other  lies 
more  to  the  east,  goes  through  the  commercial  town  of  Diirita,  which 
has  not  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  the  market-place  at  Bada, 
whence  it  continues  over  thn  Broken  Bridge  on  the  Abai  to  Muta  and 
thence  to  Baso.  There  are  several  ot  her  caravan-roods  by  which  the 
interior  commerce  u  carried  on.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 


ACAUNANIA. 


»  Abyarinia,     Rttppel  thinks  that  they 
Tb*  ooounon  oorreocy  eon- 
r  .  whetstone,  and  »««ting 
TlMyawUksiifromUMTOt.alt.pUUj 

and 


Mwo 

wU*  pnH-rlr  Us.  to  AAO.  bat  partly  belongs  to  Tlgrf  [Air 
.«  ouEJbr  tk.  merrtant.  of  Aatflo  to  IWcoU  to  Waag.  w 
li*j  6»l  tbrtr  «.y  U>  Ik.  .outheni  province.  of  Abys*iois. 

' 


TheM 


Aby»ini*  generally  credited.  that 
at  that  counter,  many  centuries  before  the 
era,  «r«  ooonrtwl  to  the  JewUh  (kith,  and  that  the  founder 
of  UM  8r»«  ill  Mil  T  of  their  king*  wa*  Heoilck,  a  ion  of  Solomon  and 
aqoMofStba.    Tb»  All/Minimi  were  converted  to  Christianity  in 


UM  UM  of  UM  Emparor  Constaatine  by  MM  mi*sionaries  sent  from 
Aloaadria,    At  that  time  UM  town  of  Axum  was  th«  aeat  of  the 
.  and  mo*  of  UM  antiquitie*  which  .till  exist  at  that  place 
L  b*  ascribed  to  that  period.    The  power  of  the  emperor*  aeema 


osjsr  a  part  of  Y 


Thia  WM  the  period  of  the  greatart  political 
Seventy  yean  afterward*  the  Abyssinian*  were 


now*  of  AbyMinia.  Seventy  yean  afterward*  the  Abyssinian*  were 
d^rirrJ  of  Yemen,  probably  by  the  Arab*,  whom  Mohammed  had 
(••In  I  with  UM  Mai  of  propagating  hi*  doctrine*,  and  with  the 


ilMnanilsnH  of  the  ruyal  family  fled  to  Shoa.   'For  more  than 
kandred  yean  UM  country  appear*  to  have  remained  in  a  distr 
•late  until  UM  Emperor  fooo  Amlaq  recovered  the  whble  king 


with  UM  seal  of  propagating 

•pint  of  conquering  all  neighbouring  nations.  The  Arabs  soon 
asataVad  Abyaania  iurlf,  and  though  they  did  not  succeed  in  con- 
qiMriagit,  they  took  |iiniis»inn  of  AdaU  and  converted  its  inhabitant*! 
to  Isiaausax  It  appear*  that  after  thia  time  great  disorder  crept  into 
UM  internal  attain  of  UM  empire,  for  in  the  year  925  a  Jewess,  called 
Hagv*.  otsHhrew  UM  reigning  dynasty  and  destroyed  Axum.  The 

than  three 
distracted 

Amlaq  recovered  the  whble  kingdom, 
f  bv  the  abilities  of  an  ecclesiastic  named  Tecla 
In  UM  following  three  centuries  the  country  appears  to 
ha**  remained  in  an  improving  state,  and  even  to  have  acquired  a 
part  of  ite  former  power,  ss  in  the  13th  century  it  is  said  to  have 
saalB  got  posasssion  of  the  southern  part  of  AdsJ,  which  however  it 
last  soon  afterwards.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  Pedro 
Oiitlasn.  an  agent  of  UM  court  of  Lisbon,  visited  the  country,  and 
this  circumstance  saved  the  empire  from  destruction ;  for  in  the 
beginning  of  UM  15th  century  Granie,  or  Gragne,  a  sultan  of 
or  Adal,  bad,  like  Oengis  Khan,  succeeded  in  gathering  under 
UM  nomadic  tribes  of  Danakil  and  the  Gallas,  and  made 
"  MS  into  Abyssinia.  The  emperor  sent  an  ambassador 
aid  fmm  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ad  submission  to  UM  pope.  Four  hundred  soldiers,  a 
ipply  of  arms,  and  BOOM  ecclesiastics  were  sent  off,  and 


il 
bis 


U>  Lisbon  to 


Uondar.    Th. 
to  hat*  kid  la. 


however  appears 


erfnnatina,  of  knowledge,  and  character,  and  soon  got  into 
with  UM  nnparor  and  bis  family,  who  were  inclined  to  renom 
tssMta  sad  ritos  of  UM  Coptic  Church,  and  to  adopt  those  of 
bat  UM  people  and   UM  ereUstastics  opposed  this  innovation 
MM  tin*  UM  matter  was  managed  with  prudence,  but  the  il 
MB!  of  MM  BHSM«  Catholic  miasinniries  broucht  about  a  cris 


of  that  unsettled  state  of  the  country  into 

Uk  Abyssinia,  Ml  soon  afterward*,  and  in  which  it  has  continued 
UM  praam  time.    The  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  men  of 
of  knowledge,  and  character,  and  soon  got  into  favour 
ror  sad  bis  family,  who  were  inclined  to  renounce  the 

t  those  of  Rome  ; 
innovation.     For 
i,  bot  the  ill  timed 
i  brought  about  a  crisis  :  the 

»  in  rebellion  agaiMt  UM  emperor,  and  continued  to  resist  for 
«BMr/yean.  ArWaloacatevs«MbetwMn  the  sovereign  and  hi*  subjects, 
UM  sMMvor  WM  obliged  to  gTre  way,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
WOT.  e*psils4  in  im  During  thi.  period  of  anarchy  the  governors 
nf  UM  pnnriMM  BMW  Uiemwlves  independent,  and  thus  arose  the 
"••Hlli  »«s*e  of  UM  country  which  w*  have  already  noticed. 
It  bas  ban*  stated  that,  after  UM  defeat  and  the  death  of 
UM  •oulkrra  prorinos*  wan  not  recovered;  but  it  aears 

sh^it^Ufootingln  the  elera 

•      •.  ........ 


Al>    his.  Cfa 


Grume, 
that  the 


''•"••I  UistMifrss  dependent  on  UM  emperors.  One  of  them, 
"•"T"' j"0"1  Nsfssi.  claimed  an  todepandentauthority,  and  became 
UMfc«»».rof  OM  kingdom  of  Bboa.  Krapf  states  that  the  present 

•-  »  UM  a««rth   kin,  from  Nagirf.    It  would,  therefore, 

at  UM  sod  of  UM  17lh  or  the  beginning  of 

- — <.  Abhre,  took  AnluSbar  from  UM  0«llaa.n1n 
rttU  am.  Owy  bare  extended  their  authority  over 
12-000  •4l"r*  m'l«* !  *"d  Uic  order  which 
•dmWstoation  and  the  army  seams  to 


Vatartia, 


,  IMP; 

Bruce,  rrorrf.  to  Dit- 
and  Trarrfi  to 


India,  Ctja*,  IM  Red  Sea,  Abyuiaia,  and  Egypt;  Salt. 

Akyuiitia,   and    Trartli  into    Ike   Interior  of  Hal    ' 

Africa;  Pearoe,  Life  and  Adrenivi.,.   1  \   li.ill  ;  i;  '  •/  a 


Tkrtt  Teari  KttiJraee  in  Atiyttinia  -  Uupjn-1,  A'.  i».  in  Abpstinim  ; 
Itenberg  and  Krapf,  JovurnaU,  detailing  their  proceedings  in  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa,  ic. :  Kirk,  'Report  on  the  Route  from  Tujurra 
to  Ankubar,'  in  the  London  Oeoorapliical  Journal,  v,.l.  xii. ;  livke, 
'  Communications  respecting  the  Uoography  of  Southern  Abysainia,' 
on<)  hi*  'Route  from  Ankdbar  «•  •>  London  Geographical 

Journal,  vol.  xii.;  Beke,  'Continii  utcs  in  Abyssinia,'  in 

London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  xiv.) 

ACA'DIA,  by  the  French  called  Ai'.viHK,  is  the  genuine  Indian 
name  of  Nova  Scotia,  The  chief  river  of  Nova  Scotia  ia  still  called 
Slmben-Aeailie,  or  the  river  of  Acadie.  [NOVA  SCOTIA.] 

ACAPULCO,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Mexico,  about  183  miles 
S.S.W.  from  the  capital,  Mexico  ;  in  16°  50'  N.  lat,  99°  48'  W.  long. ; 
population  about  4  000,  chiefly  people  of  colour.  It  stond*  in  the  recess 
of  a  bay,  close  to  a  chain  of  granite  mountainc,  and  ia  the  beat  Mexican 
port  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  bay  has  two  entrances 
formed  by  tho  island  Roquetta,  or  Grifo ;  the  Boca  Chica,  or  little 
entrance  north  of  the  island,  ia  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at 
its  narrowest  part;  the  great  entrance  between  the  eastern  Hli»tv  of 
the  inland  and  Point  Bruja  on  the  mainland,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
across.  The  port  is  capable  of  containing  500  ship*,  and  U  deep 
enough  to  allow  vessels  to  lie  close  to  tho  rocks.  Acnpulco  ia  but 
poorly  built,  and  i»  a  most  disagreeable  and  unhealthy  place.  Lying 
within  the  torrid  zone,  and  surrounded  by  mountains,  it  is  int 
hot,  and  the  inhabitants,  particularly  u>  ><•  li.il.li  to  dan- 

gerous fevers.  An  opening  cut  through  the  rocks  on  the 
the  sea-breeze,  but  a  swamp  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  still  icmaiux 
undrained,  and  ia  one  of  the  sources  of  the  annual  fevers.  The  \v)u>lc 
of  the  district  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  one,  on  December  4, 1 852, 
destroyed  all  the  principal  IniiMiiigs,  and  a  great  part  of  tho  town. 
The  earth  opened  in  the  market-place,  and  threw  out  volumes  of 
smoke.  The  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  interior,  communicates  with  the 
Pacific  by  the  town  of  Acapulco,  which  once  had  a  considerable  trailo 
with  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  islands.  Under  the  Spanish 
dominion,  a  vessel  of  the  largest  size  used  annually  to  leave  Acapulco 
for  Manilla  about  February  or  March,  loaded  with  commodities  and 
specie ;  and  when  the  English  were  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  the 
Manilla  ships  were  carefully  looked  after  ns  a  rich  booty.  The 
returned  to  Acapulco  in  August,  carrying  back  muslins,  printed 
calicoes,  coarse  cotton  sliirta,  porcelain,  Chinese  jewellery,  4c.  Its 
arrival  was  the  signal  for  a  great  concourse  of  merchants  to  Acapukii, 
who  swelled  the  population  for  the  time  to  about  9000.  Tin  ia 
rnjiijvd  by  Acapulco  while  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  bcinj;  nmv 
abolished,  the  India  and  China  trade  has  shifted  to  the  ports  of  Sam 
Bias,  Mazatlan,  and  Guaymas.  The  town  is  defi-ndcd  by  the  castle  of 
San  Diego,  which  is  built  on  a  promontory  to  the  east  of  it  Its 
exports  are  cochineal,  indigo,  *ilvcr,  and  some  skins.  It  is  said  that 
arrangements  have  been  lately  made  by  the  Mexican  central  govern- 
ment to  run  through  the  city  of  Mexico  a  line  of  diligences  bat 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  Atlantic  and  Acapulco. 

AC  A 1 !  N  A  N  I A .  a  division  of  ancient  Greece,  was  bounded  N.  by  tho 
A  iiiliniciut  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Arta ;  N.E.  by  the  territory  of  Ainphi- 
lochia;  W.  ami  S.W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea.     The  eastern  lioiiiidary  ex- 
tended in  the  time  of  Thucydides  over  (lie  left  lank  of  tin-  A<  1 
and  encroiiclied  upon  the  territory  of  .-Ktolio.     Under  the  Romans,  or 
somewhat  earlier,  the  Achelous  waa  made  the  dividing  line.     Acur- 
uania  was  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Kpirus.     It  now  forms 
witfi  ^Gtolia  a  nomot  or  department  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
has  an  area  of  1571  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  25,083  in  1840. 
The  population  of  tho  whole  department  in  1851  was  98,789. 

Tho  interior  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests  and  with  HMUII- 
f  no  great  elevation,  screening  many  fertile  valleys,  some  of  wliieh 
contain  lake*.  Tliri-hief  river  is  the  AcUELOUS,  now  the  Aapro-Potamo, 
u  hi.  li  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  flows  through  a  wide  alluvial 
plain,  anciently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ParacheloitiH.  Thin 
plain  is  now  covered  with  marshes.  The  principal  feeder  of  tho  A.  h. 
ioiin  in  this  province  is  the  Anapas,  which  enters  the  main 
about  8  miles  S.  from  Stratus.  On  tho  coast  of  Acarnania  are 
several  islands,  the  Urgent  of  which  is  Leucas,  now  Santa-Maura.  This 
was  orginally  port  of  the  mainland,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
canaL  A  group  of  islands,  probably  of  deltoid  formati<  .n.  at  tho  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  were  anciently  called  Echinades.  The  copious  deposits 
of  this  river  have  no  doubt  caused  much  change  in  the  south  coast 
since  ancient  times.  The  principal  hike*  whoxc  names  are  known  w.  re 
Mclitc,  in  the  territory  of  (Kninda>,  north  of  the  m-mth  of  tho  Aclio- 
lous;  and  tho  salt  lake  of  Myrtuntiuin,  near  the  entrance  to  tho 
Ambracian  Gulf. 

The  coast  line,  which  i*  very  irregular,  measures  nearly  90  miles. 
Of  the  several  promontories  along  the  coast  two  only  are  «]» 
named  Actiutn  and  KrithoUS ;  the  latter  fonning  the  northern  Hide  of 
a  small  bay  on  the  west  coast,  on  which  tho  town  of  Astacus  stood. 
There  are  several  good  harbours  in  the  province,  whi<  !>.  ><M.  d  in  the 
general  fertility  of  the  soil,  might  have  made  the  p.  ..pie  wealthy;  but 
the  primitive  inhabitants  never  attained  any  renown  either  in  commerce 
or  the  art*.  Their  best  ports,  Lcucan,  Anactorium,  Svllium,  and 


ACCRA. 
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others,  were  occupied  by  Corinthian  colonies ;  whilst  the  Acarnanians, 
engaged  in  continual  wars  with  their  neighbours,  are  characterised  by 
Thucydides  as  pirates  and  robbers  at  a  time  when  Athens  (which  was 
not  150  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloua),  had  seen  the  dramas 
of  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  was  adorned  with  the  works  of  Phidias. 
The  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times, 

•  <'d  in  their  flocks  and  herds.  Pliny  mentions  iron  mines,  and 
also  a  pearl  fishery  off  Actium.  Modern  travellers  include  among  the 
mineral  treasures  of  Acarnania  copper,  and  abundance  of  coal  and 
.  ulphur. 

The  Acarnanians  are  never  mentioned  by  Homer,  though  their  neigh- 
bours the  .-Etolians  are.  The  name  of  Acarnania  was  most  probably 
unknown  in  his  time,  for  he  includes  this  part  of  Greece  under  the 
general  term  Epeirus,  or  main-land.  The  inhabitants  are  supposed  to 
have  been  descended  chiefly  from  the  Leleges,  a  widely  diffused  race, 
who  mingled  with  the  Curetes  on  their  expulsion  from  JEtol'm,  and 
with  the  Taphii  or  Telabo:e,  who  inhabited  the  islands  off  the  western 

and  were  noted  pirates.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Acarnan,  son 
i  if  Alcmaeon  the  Argive,  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  and 
gave  name  to  the  country.  In  the  7th  century  B.C.  the  Corinthians 
founded  several  colonies  along  the  coast,  and  the  original  inhabitants 
were  driven  more  into  the  interior. 

'I'h  it  the  Acarnanians  were  Greeks  is  proved  by  their  being  allowed 
to  contend  at  the  Pan-Hellenic  games.  They  were  remarkable  for 
their  courage  and  fidelity,  made  good  light-armed  troops,  ami  were 
famous  slingen.  They  lived  dispersed  in  villages,  but  were  united  in 
a  political  league  which  Aristotle  thought  worth  describing,  but  his 
work  is  lost.  The  league  wag  presided  over  by  a  strategus  or  general, 
:'iid  there  was  a  council  and  general  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which 
decrees  were  passed.  The  league  met  at  Stratus,  the  most  ancient 
capital  of  Acamania,  and  in  Koman  times  at  Thyrium  and  Leucas. 
Judicial  meetings  for  the  pettlemeut  of  disputes  were  held  in  early 

•  on  the  fortified  hill  of  Olpae,  near  the  Amphilochiau  Argos. 

Hatred  of  the  Corinthians,  who  held  all  their  best  ports,  and  the 

^i/.mv  i  if  A  mphilochian  Argos  by  the  Corinthian  colonista  of  Ambracia, 

induced  the  Acarnanians  to  seek  aid  from  Athens.     An  expedition 

.ut  by  the  Athenians,  under  Phormio,  expelled  the  Ambraciote, 

^tored  the  town  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Acarnanians.  From 
this  time  there  was  a  close  alliance  between  Acarnania  and  Athens, 
i  tended  greatly  to  support  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  in  western 
Greece.  Commanded  by  Demosthenes,  the  Acarnanians  defeated  a 
I'eloponuesian  army  at  Olpse,  in  B.C.  426.  In  a  war  with  the  Achaeans, 
:!5  years  later,  Acarnania  was  ravaged  by  a  Spartan  army,  under 
AgeailauB,  whose  aid  had  been  invoked  by  the  Achaeans.  After  the  time 
nf  Alexander  the  Great  the  /Etolians  conquered  many  of  the  Acarna- 
aiau  towns  ;  and  the  Acarnanians  allied  themselves,  in  consequence, 
with  the  Macedonian  kings,  to  whom  they  remained  faithful  till  the 
capture  of  their  chief  town,  Leucas,  and  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cyno- 
cephalae,  when  they  submitted  to  the  Romans.  The  Acarnanians  sided 
with  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  B.C.  191,  but 
soon  after  fell  again  under  the  sway  of  Rome. 

Bordering  on  Acarnania,  on  the  north-cant,  was  the  territory  of 

i  h,  with  it«  capital,  Argog,  was  sometimes  reckoned 

a  part  of  Acarnania,  owing  to  the  political  connexion  between  the  two 

.  It  lay  on  the  south-east  and  eastern  coast  of  the  Ambraciot 
*  i  ul  f ;  :i  nd  its  eastern  boundary  may  have  been  the  Achelous,  or  rather 
the  mountain-chain  which  here  forms  the  western  margin  of  the  basin 

i  river.     Tradition  named  Amjiliilnohus,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus, 

the  state  of  Amphilochia,  and  of  its  capital,  Argos, 

after  his   return   from   the  war  of  Troy.     [ARGOS.]      Amphilochia, 

!:IT   with   Acarnania,   became   part  of  the  Roman  province  of 

ACCRA,  one  of  the  forts  in  the  English  colony  of  Gold  Coast,  Western 
Africa  ;  in  ">  :v>'  X.  Ut.,  0°  12'  W.  long.  A  jail  has  been  lately  built 
within  tlie  fort..  \C\\-\,  COAST  C  n  COAST.] 

AcriMNGToX,    Lancashire,    a    manufacturing   town    of   recent 

growth,  in  the  parish  of  Whalley  and  higher  division  of  Blackburn 

hundred,  is.  situated  in  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  hills  on  the  banks 

of  the   Hindburn,  or  Accrington  brook,  in  53°  45'  N.  lat..  2'  22'  W. 

X.  from  Manchester,   207  miles  N.W.  by  N. 

road,  and   210  miles  by  the  North  Western  and 

Kast  Lanca  iys.     The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was 

The  livings  are  perpetual  curacies  in  the  archdeaconry  and 

diocese  of  Manchester. 

Accrington  possesses  two  churches  of  the  Establishment ;  one,  the 
.  U  a  plain  building ;  the  other,  Christ  Chuivh,  is  a 
erected  in  1838,  at  an  expense  of  about  SOOOl, 
Mts,  Independents,  Baptists.  Roman  Catholics, 
i  ms   have   places    of  worship.     There  are  National 
!H,   schooli  attached  to  some  of  the  Dissenting  chapels,  a  sub- 
on  library,  two  news-rooms,  and  a  savings  bank.     The  town  is 
m,  and  well  supplied  with  water.     The  general 
•vn  in  good,  and  the  inhabitants  claim  for  it  the  dis- 
•  the  cleanest  town  in  Lancashire.     It  requires,  bow- 
many  sanit  '.i:il!v  iii   t.lie  smaller  streets 
lies.     The  drainage  is  ...     Accrington  is  considered 
to  be  the  centre  of  th«  cotton-printing  i  I'liere  are  two  Urge 
'.vorkx,  employing  upwards  of  1000  hand*,  10  cotton  factories, 
1  or.,  i. 


employing  about  1500  persons,  and  extensive  bleaching  works.  The 
neighbouring  coal-mines  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

ACHAEA,  a  province  of  the  Peloponnesus,  extending  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  from  the  river  Larissus  near 
Cape  Araxus,  which  separated  it  from  Elis,  to  the  Sythas,  by  which 
it  was  divided  from  Sicyonia.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by 
Arcadia.  The  greatest  length  between  the  western  and  eastern  boun- 
daries is  about  65  miles;  the  breadth  varies  from  about  12  to  20 
miles.  The  area  ia  about  650  square  miles.  Being  for  the  most  part 
only  a  narrow  slip  between  the  Arcadian  mountains  and  the  sea,  the 
courses  of  the  numerous  streams  that  flow  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
are  short ;  and  many  of  them  are  quite  dry  in  summer.  The  province 
contains  many  defiles  and  mountain-passes  formed  by  the  great  Arca- 
dian ridge,  branches  of  which,  in  some  parts,  run  down  to  the  gulf, 
inclosing  valleys  of  great  fertility.  The  coast  is  generally  low,  and 
has  few  good  ports.  Colonel  Leake  in  his  '  Peloponuesiaca '  remarks, 
that  the  level  land  along  the  coast  "  appears  to  have  been  formed  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  the  soil  deposited  by  the  torrents  which  descend 
from  the  lofty  mountains  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  plains. 
Wherever  the  rivers  are  largest  the  plains  are  most  extensive,  and 
each  river  has  its  corresponding  promontory,  proportioned  in  like 
manner  to  its  volume.  These  promontories  .ire  in  general  nearly 
opposite  to  the  openings  at  which  the  rivers  emerge  from  the 
mountains." 

The  Mons  Panachaicus,  near  Patrae,  was  the  highest  mountain  in 
Acluca,  being  6322  feet  high.  Drepanum,  the  most  northern  point  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  Rhium,  which  with  Antirrhium  on  the  northern 
shore  formed  the  entrance  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  Araxus,  west 
of  Dyme  and  formerly  on  the  boundary  between  Achaea  and  Elis, 
were  the  chief  promontories. 

Before  this  country  was  occupied  by  the  Achaei,  it  was  called 
^gialos  (coast),  afterwards  Ionia,  and  sometimes  ^Egialeian  Ionia, 
which  probably  means  no  more  than  '  Ionia'  on  the  sea-coast : '  it 
then  contained  12  cities  or  states.  The  same  number  of  political 
divisions  subsisted  under  the  Achjei  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and 
retained  their  names  under  Roman  dominion  ;  at  present  PcUne,  now 
Patras,  situated  on  the  coast,  about  6  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Achaean  towns  that  maintains 
any  importance.  The  very  sites  of  some  of  them  are  doubtful  or 
unknown.  Vostitza  is  probably  the  ancient  Jigium,  where  the  states 
of  Achaea  used  to  meet.  Helicc,  on  the  coast,  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  accompanied  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea,  B.C.  373.  (Pausanias, 
b.  7,  chap.  24.)  Burn,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  violently  shaken,  that 
the  old  statues  in  the  temples  were  destroyed,  and  only  those  persons 
escaped  who  happened  to  be  absent  from  the  town.  Their  descend- 
ants were  the  people  who  formed  one  of  the  members  of  the  subsequent 
Achaean  confederation. 

After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  the  term  Achsca  received  an 
extension  in  its  signification,  principally  due  to  the  importance  which 
the  Achaean  league  had  obtained.  The  Roman  province  of  Achooa 
comprehended  all  Peloponnesus  with  northern  Greece  south  of 
Thessaly,  perhaps  not  including  Aearnauia.  But  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  fix  the  precise  limits  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaea.  Nicopolis,  a  town  which  Augustus  built  near  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  Gulf,  to  commemorate  his  victory 
at  Actium,  is  included  in  the  province  of  Achva,  in  a  passage  of 
Tacitus  ('  Annals,'  ii.  53).  Ptolemy  (iii.  2)  assigns  Acarnania  *o 
Epirus.  The  towns  generally  preserved  their  own  internal  adminis- 
tration, except  that  the  municipal  power  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  richer  citizens.  Achaea  now  forms  with  Elis  a  nomot  or  department 
of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  population  of  which  in  1851  was  116,699. 

Acluea  was  also  an  early  name  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
Thessaly.  It  was  the  original  abode  of  the  Achicans,  and  contained 
the  districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
were  distinguished  as  Phthiotan  Achieans  from  the  Achoeans  of 
Pelopon  neeus. 

The  Achaei  are  first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  ruling  people  of  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Among  the 
chief  places  in  their  dominions  were  Argos,  Sparta,  Myceute  (the 
capital  of  Agamemnon),  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the  island  of  vEgina. 
Among  the  followers  of  Achilles  to  the  war  of  Troy,  Achaei  are  men- 
tioned as  well  as  Hellenes ;  the  latter  name,  in  course  of  time,  pre- 
vailed so  far  as  to  become  the  characteristic  name  of  all  that  people 
whom  we  call  Greek.  From  comparing  Homer  with  Strabo  and 
Pausaniaa,  we  infer  that  the  Achaei  came  from  Thessaly,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  according  to  Homer's  notion,  they  were 
the  ruling  nation  in  a  large  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  chief 
people  in  the  war  against  Troy.  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  in  general 
Arliirans,  and  sometimes  Panachaeaus  ('II.'  ii.  404;  vii.  73):  and 
Peloponnesus  and-  sometimes  the  whole  of  Greece  is  designated  by 
him  as  the  Achaean  land.  The  dominions  of  Agamemnon  comprised 
the  whole  country  afterwards  called  Achaea. 

The  old  tradition,  as  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vii.  1),  is  that 
Archander  and  Architeles,  the  sons  of  Achacus,  came  to  Argos  from 
Phthia  (otherwise  called  Phthiotis)  in  Thessaly,  and  married  two 
daughters  of  Danaus,  King  of  Argog.  From  this  time  the  name  of 
Achaei  prevailed  in  the  IVlojionnesus  as  a  general  name,  though 
Homer  also  speaks  of  Argeii  and  Dunai ;  the  last  name  clearly  having 
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family  of  Argos.     Tb» 
vailed  U»t  Aim*  tad 


-nT-r     ,  of  ,!„.  (ion  |a.  that  •  tradition  prevailed  U»t  Aim*  ta 
MrtsaWwera.*  •  ,-«cd  hafer.  UM  warofTroy.ocoui^  Dymili- 
tarr  bs»»U  fto«  rhthintie.  «Hl  the  prevalence  of  the  name  Achari  if 


I  UM  prevalence 

to  W  aMsiasstod  to  the  warlike  uhsiaiiter  of  this  people.    According 
to  the -tMres**' w»nad  IheAchBi  also  in  Ithaca.    Another  traditi.* 
i  at  HihVarasanii.  raprnnrti  the  Aehsoeus  u 
•T  r.haili   mtjta       Mr  »  that  Aohfjos,  Phthius,  and 

UifTssi  sill  in  and  I  *ri*sa,  emigrated  from  Peloponnesus 
srhteh  they  divided  into  three  part*.  Aobaia,  Phthiotis, 
ThM  aeaoont  U  not  innnnaJHsni  with  the  notion 


I  by  scholars  that  U>.  Phthiotan 
the  AehsMM  of  Peloponnesus. 


Argos  in  the 

i  fraqasaUy  called  Aohwu  Argos,  to  distinguish  U, 
nan  Arfos  in  Thaiealy 

Halter  UM  war  of  Troy  (B.C.  1104),  a  fresh  band  of 
he  north,  the  Dorians,  drove  the  Adust  from  Laoonia 
Those  who  did  not  Uave  the  country  were  reduced  to 
of  a  conquered  people;  but  a  huge  part,  led  by  Tisa- 
.smrf  Orestes,  retreated  to  UM  jSgialeian  Ionia,  and  expelled 
the  Ionian*,  who  Bed  to  AUioa  and  to  Asia  Minor.  From  this  date 
UM  unmt  at  AehsM  wu  given  to  .fifialeia.  From  the  sileno*  of 
„  u  Ionian  iss..stfon  of  the  northern  coast  of 
i  (for  be  tan  that  the  territory  in  question  formed  part  of 
i's  dominion.*,  Mr.  Orote,  in  his  '  History  of  Greeco,'  vol. 
17,  aasstiaeti  this  tradition  respecting  the  expulsion  of  the 
la*a**»LyTWm«ius:  and  H  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Achmans 
te  UM  north  of  UM  rslnponnssns  war*  an  undisturbed  remnant  of  the 
Aehsmsi  tnmhtfqn  «wea  spread  over  the  whole  peninsula. 

The  AchmuM  pimml  IS  citiee  with  their  territories,  each  of 
whieh  ww  divided  into  T  or  8  dam!  or  townships.  The  citiee  had 
a  kingly  antammsnt.  nnder  the  descendant*  of  Tisamenus  down 
to  Ofjfse,  am  whose  death  UM  democratic  form  of  government  was 
•Ultusally  adopted.  Each  eHy  formed  a  separate  republic,  the  only 
ha*d  of  union  between  them  being  the  periodical  festivals  and  sacn- 
•eas,  where  dispute,  between  the  different  cities  ware  settled,  and  the 
•Meral  easMsfw*  ware  arranged.  This  wu  the  early  Aohamn  League, 
which  hs*d  Ms  minings  irst  at  Helios,  and,  after  the  destruct 
this  city,  Ac.  STS,  at  .tgitim. 

The  history  of  the  Aohewns  forms  an  inconsiderable  jwrt  of  the 
general  history  of  Greece  till  about  B.C.  251.  During  the  invssiun  of 
Dram  by  UM  Persians,  they  took  no  share  in  the  battles  of  Marathon, 
HaUails.  and  Plate* ;  nor,  during  the  long  war  of  87  years,  did  th.-y 
take  anything  more  than  a  kind  of  forced  part  in  the  protracted 
all  aggie  lislaeeu  Athens  and  Sparta.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
war  OLC,  4SI)  they  were,  with  the  exception  of  PelMno,  neutral ;  but 
afterwards  favoured  the  Laoedsimonian  interact,  in  compliance  with 
the  genera]  toting  that  prevailed  in  the  peninsula.  The  cause  of 
their  taking  no  part  In  the  general  affairs  of  Greece  may  probably 
have  been  the  want  of  onion  among  the  12  little  states  ;  for  though 
they  aitjnalsdfsil  a  onramon  origin,  ami  had  a  kind  of  com: 
UMT  M*tn  not  to  have  had  any  complete  federal  system.  Yet  they 
probably  attained  at  an  early  period  a  considerable  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  internal  good  policy,  for  we  And  that  the  Achuans  founded 
'  irishmg  eoloniea  in  Southern  Italy,  the  most  famous  of 
i  Oraton  and  Sybaris ;  ami  their  political  institutions  were 

preferable  to  thoat  of  most  states,  and  were  often  imitated 

a*  •  model 

TV*  InUm   fought  by  the  side  nf  the  Athenians  and  Haitians 
I  fUlinof  Maesdon  at  Chtwonca,  where  they  lost  some  of  their 
rtetts***.  Right  years  afterwards  (f-c.MO)  all  the  Aotuoan  towns 
•xoeptPalUfM  joined  the  flpartans  in  masting  the  Macedonians  und. -r 


h  wWfhUMj   r.-f, 

th.  nrr/ef  UM  vjctoriuo.  party.  an,f 
aH  the  rriU  of  anarchy  and  civil  war. 
n-stre  toi*  UM  garrison*  of  DametritM  and  Cassander,  and 
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Oonatae,  or  to  enhnK  to  tyrants. 


•  ...         ... 
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Fssjr  of  UM  west  am  state,  of  Achra,  Oyme,  Pairs.,  Tritssa,  and 
r-W.  sMfas,  the  diOculUe.  in  which  Antigonu. 

""   'H  Uaf  of  HatwAonia,  wa*  in». Jved.  expelled  the  Macedonians, 
fcnnsd  a  «f4on  for  nntaal  prowetfon,  ».,-.  Ml.     Five  years 
•"•••«*  *•*»»  fjeotfd  hs  garrison,  and  Burn  kill.-i  iu  tvrant, 


I  rJMtod  Hs  farriwn,  and  Bur*  killed  iu  tyrant, 
ntvd  Inoas,  who  wu  then  tyrant  of  the  astghUmr 
Mb,  to  s»nendn  bis  *nUi»rity.  nn.l  wv«  hi«  life. 
J^"*d  the  new  leagn*.  In  K.r.  2A1,  Arntus  having 
wHfh  was  not  an  Aahssan  town,  twnnvht  it  ,,*or  in 


.  Aralus  having 
'*•*  was  not  am  Achssan  town,  brought  H  over  to 

.,,,.. 

'  ff  the  Maodonian  garrwon  out  of 
wa«  the  key  of  Southern  Greece, 
Mefara,  Kpidauni*.  and  Trazen, 
is  not  to  write  the  history  of  the 
•    (mporteno*.     In  the  year 
,  PnOoposmen  was  alcoted 
•.   ........ 


'lnui.    As  the  Ronana  had  now  humUed  I'hilip  II.  of  Maoe- 

.  .iv.l  Im.i  U>  the  rank  of  a  dependent  1 
i.      i   ;,.  •      \   •      •,.      ,.  •  :.  ...      .  .'..;.:.'  ii.  :<ini    thin 

wu  easily  efleoted  by  the  Bomaii  and  anli-Uoman  partien,  uh: 
bean  for  sums  time  growing  up  in  i!..-  (ireek  cities.     In  ll'l,  however, 
Sparta  became  a  member  of  the  Achamii  league,  sad  thu  design 
leaders  was  to  include  all  the  Peloponnesus  within  iU  limits. 
the  death  -  l.u   Itomau  part.. 

stronger  under  the  influence  of  Callicratee,  and  the  lesgue  remained, 
in  appearance  at  least,  on  the  nid«  of  tho  Komans  in  thuir  final 
struggle  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  which  en  defeat 

and  death  of  the  monarch  (n.c.  168).     1'h.-  miir,..,,,.    ,.r  (  ..Iliorates 
was  now  almost  supreme,  and,  so  far  from  opposing,  he  urg< 
Romans  to  demand  1000  of  the  noblest  Aohsmns  to  bo  sent  to  ; 
to  answer  for  their  conduct  in  the  late  war.     Calliorates  and  his  party 
had  named  more  than  1000,  of  whoso  guilt,  however,  no  proof  ws« 
adduced;  his  only  object  was  to  humble  the  party  »!'  hi*  n|>| 
Lycortas.     Among  the  aocused  who  were  sent  to  R»in< 
detained  for  17  yearn,  was  tho  historian  Polybius,  the  eon  of  Lycortas, 
and  the  strongest  support  of  hie  fat! 

The  last  war  of  the  league  was  with  SpurU,  which  win*  brought 
about  (B.C.  1 50)  through  the  influence  of  Cntolnus,  one  of  thu; 
had  been  detained  at  Rome.     This,  whidi  tin-  liuuiuus  chose  i 
aider  as  a  kind  of  attack  on  themselves,  joined  to  the  ooutuuiaciouB 
treatment  of  tin-   K«m:m  comuiisaionera  at  Corintli,  \vliich  will  )«• 
presently  mentioned,  induced   tin:  republic   i 
chastise  theAcluoaos;  and  a  fitter  man  f«r  the  jmr;«> 
have  been  found.     The  treat  i...  ••    .  i   •! 

'1  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  their  barbarian  opp 
Auhtcau  general  Diious  met  Mummius  on  tli  '     i-inth, 

and   fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Roman  general,  who,  after  the   > 
burned  Corinth  to  the  ground  (u.c.  146).    Mummm*  ai. 
senators  than  changed  Greece  into  the  Roman  pr  >  ebtca, 

leaving,  however,  to  certain  cities,  such  as  Athene,  l)<'!|ilii,  ,'. 
rank  of  free  towns.     Corinth  afterwards  received  a  Roman  col 

To  those  who  study  the  history  of  civil  polity,  it  i«  a  matter  ••<: 
voine  interest  to  trace  the  formation  of  federative  systems,  or  those 
by  which  a  number  of  states  unite  for  certain  general  purposes,  while- 
each  maintains  all  its  sovereignty  except  thu; 

rendered  to  the  sovereignty  <>t  I  states.     Tl  .  such 

aaaooiatjons  is  two-fold — to  secure  peace  and  a  ready 
between  all  the  states,  and  all  ths  members  of  them  ;  HI 
to  facilitate  all  transactions  with  foreign  states,   • 
sovereign  power  given  to  the  united   l»«ly.     llul'vnue  against  I 
aggression  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  such  K  union  ;  whilo  i 
conquest  is,  strictly  speaking,  incompatible  « 

The  history  of  the  Grecian  states  presents  u»  with  many  examples 
of  federal  unions  of  various  kinds,  but  none  is  more  familiar  t 
ear  than  the  Aohtean,  about  which,  however,  our  ii  . ,  not 

complete,  nor  yet  always  precise.     We  shall  endeavour  to  stat< 
vn  in  OH  brief  a  way  as  possible. 

Each  state  had  an  equal  political  rank,  retained  it*  internal  regula- 
tions, and  ito  coins,  woighte,  and  measures,  as  we  kn«u  from  extant 
specimens,  though  the  general  government  also  bad  its  coins,  weights, 
and  measures,  which  were  uniform.  Wu  are  speaking  of  the  league 
as  it  existed  in  iU  completast  state.  No  city  was  allowed  iixle 
pendently  of  the  rest  of  the  state  to  make  peace  or  war,  or  to  treat 
with  any  foreign  power ;  but  each  had  uncontrolled  imiuageui 
its  own  internal  affairs.  The  sovereign  power  wu  vested  in  a  federal 
assembly,  held  twice  a  year  at  -Kgium  (afterwards  at  Corinth),  and 
they  deliberated  for  three  days  :  extraordinary  assemblies  might  meet 
nt  other  places,  as,  for  instance,  at  Sicyon.  At  these  meetings  every 
Aobjean  who  had  reached  the  age  of  80  was  allowed  to  speak  ;  Lut 
questions  ware  not  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  but  by  a 
majority  of  the  cities  which  were  menil  league.  Besides 

UM  general  assembly,  there  wu  a  council  which  decided  what 
tions  should  be.  submitted  to  tho  assembly.  At  the  Hpring  meeting, 
about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  the  public  functionaries  ware 
ohoaen  ;  the  tlnitgoi,  or  head  of  the  confederation,  wu  there  chosen, 
with  the  Ai';>;Mirr*n«,  or  master  of  the  hone,  who  held  the  next  rank  ; 
UM  grammaleut,  or  secretary  of  Ktiite.  and  in  fniieliouaries  called 
drmiuryi.  In  tho  earlier  times  of  the  league  they 
and  a  secretary,  us  the  Romsns  had  two  consuls ;  but  in  n.c.  -j:,i;,  after 
25  years'  experience,  it  wa»  foi-nd  that  one  head  wu  better  than  two. 
The  stratogos  appears  to  have  been  elected  for  a  single  year,  ami  u<  <t 
to  have  been  re-eligible  till  lie  hail  been  one  year  out  of  office-.  U  .• 
find  that  Anttus  filled  the  office  of  stratogos  17  times  in  S3  years,  and 
ri,il,i|,,i.inen  wu  elected  8  times  iu  24  years;  Marcus  of  Ccryncia 
wu  the  Brst  sole  stratogos.  If  the  strategos  died  in  office,  his  prede- 
cessor assumed  th.  lie  legal  meeting  ••!  tin-  uingrei>». 
The  functions  of  the  10  deminrgi  ware  thoee  of  the  council  above 
mentioned ;  they  |  presented  at  first  thclO  Aohroan  cities  of 
which  the  Inague  consisted,  and  may  have  possessed  tile  legal  right  to 
»immi»n  said  preside  in  ;  <  seems  that  they 
bad  tl  limit*,  of  referring  matters  to  the  public 
body  or  not,  according  Ui  a  imj"rity  «"  b.,dy  : 
they  were  in  fact  a  committee,  having  n  kind  •  :  (l.iv.  xxxii. 
.  •  may  be  asked  bow  wu  the  general  com  ed.  purlieu- 
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larly  after  the  league  comprised  within  itself  so  many  states  ?  Did 
the  states  send  deputies  ?  Had  they,  in  fact,  a  representative  govern- 
ment 1  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question,  though  -we  are  inclined 
to  think  there  was  no  strict  system  of  representation.  The  short 
•time  for  discussion,  the  two  yearly  meetings,  the  general  character  of 
Greek  democracy,  as  well  as  most  passages  in  which  the  congress  is 
spoken  of,  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  deliberative  body  consisted  of 

citizen  of  the  confederate  states  who  chose  to  attend.  That 
this,  however,  could  only  be  the  case  with  the  wealthier  class,  and 
that  the  poor  could  not  attend  to  such  business  so  far  from  home, 

be  self-evident.     It  is  also  certain  that,  on  extraordinary  ocea- 

a  much  larger  number  of  men  assembled  than  was  usual  when 
things  were  going  on  in  a  more  regular  course.  We  read  of  one 
special  instance  (Polyb.  xxxvii.  4)  when  the  Roman  commissioners 
were  kicked  out  of  the  congress,  then  sitting  at  Corinth,  with  scorn 
•17);  and  Polybius  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  for  there  was 
assembled  a  number  of  the  working  class,  and  of  those  who  followed 
mechanical  occupations,  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion."  As 
Corinth,  however,  wan  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  towns  of 
Greece,  and  the  working  class  occupied  a  higher  station  there  than 
those  in  most  other  places,  it  is  possible  that  the  regular  meeting  was 
•y  a  body  of  intruders.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  there  being  no  representative  system  in  the  Achaoan 
congress.  Another  passage  of  Polybius  tells  us  that  Eumenea  offered 
the  eongn  -.-,  then  sitting  at  Megalopolis,  a  large  sum  of  money,  that 
they  might,  with  the  interest  of  it,  pay  the  expenses  of  those  who 
attended  the  congress :  this  would  imply  that  the  number  was  in 
some  way  limited,  but  how  we  do  not  undertake  to  say.  The  offer  of 
Eumenes  was  rejected.  Other  matters  relating  to  the  Aclucan  league, 
though  curious  to  the  scholar,  are  too  little  fixed  to  be  admissible  here. 
(Polybius,  book  ii.  4,  Ac.,  Hampton's  translation;  Strabo:  Pausa- 

liook  vii. ;   Schlosser's   L'nirerial  Hittory ;  Hermann,  Lehrbuch 

hen  Staattalterthiimci'.) 

ACHELOUS,  the  largest  river  in  Greece,  rises  in  the  mountain- 
range  of  Pindus,  at  a  village  called  Khaliki,  a  name  supposed  to  be  a 
leis,  at  which  place  the  source  of  the  river  is  placed 
•'onysius   Periegetes,      After   flowing  through   a   very   uneven 

y,  it  enters  the  level  land  of  Acarnania,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  ancient  times  having  near  its  outlet  the  town 
of  CEniadoc.  Its  general  course  is  from  X.  to  8.,  and  its  length  may 
'!  miles.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides  (B.C.  431)  the  lower  waters 
of  the  Achelous  were  considered  as  belonging  to  Acaruania,  but  at  a 
later  period  this  river  formed  a  boundary  between  Acarnania  and 

-.  Th>  w:ili.-rn  of  the  Achelous  are  of  a  cream  colour,  in  which 
circumstance  the  modern  name,  Aapro-fotamo,  or  White  River,  origi- 
nated. The  bed  of  the  river  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  plain 
near  the  ancient  town  of  Stratus,  in  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  ;  it 
is  generally  filled  in  winter,  but  in  summer  the  river  divides  into 

1  rapid  streams,  only  two  of  which  are  of  any  considerable  size. 

Stratus,  to  which  place  in  ancient  times  the  river  was  navigable, 
the  stream  contracts  and  flows  in  a  most  extraordinary  scries  of 
windings  through  the  alluvial  plain  extending  to  its  mouth. 

[ACAIi.VANIA.] 

The  AchcloiiK,  flowing  from  a  high  mountain-range,  and  in  the 
winter  season  being  loaded  with  water,  carries  down  an  immense 
quantity  of  earthy  particles,  which  have  funned  a  number  of  Band- 
banks  and  small  islands  at  its  mouth,  called  in  ancient  times  the 
Kuhinades :  thi«  phenomenon  was  remarked  by  Herodotus,  one  of  the 

I  observers  of  geological  facts  whose  writings  have  come  down 

i'.ho  compares  the  increase  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  from  the 
1  'ty  of  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  Nile,  with  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  deposits  of  the  Achelous.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides 
these  islands  were  increasing  so  fast,  that  he  predicts  (it  102)  all  of 
them  will  he  shortly  joined  to  the  main-land;  some,  he  says,  wire 
already  attached  to  it.  There  is  still,  however,  a  great  number  of 

islands  near  the  month  of  the  Aspro-Potamo,  but  whether  some 
of  them  have  I*-  since  the  time  when  Thucydide.s  wrote 

(which  is  above  2000  years  ago),  or  are  the  same  islands  which  the 
Athenian  historian  tells  us  were  uninhabited  in  his  time,  we  do  not 
know.  It  was  n  tradition  extant  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  that  there 
were  no  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  about  a  century  before  the 
war  of  Troy ;  yet,  in  Homer,  we  find  the  Echinades  mentioned  as 

!^-  troops  to  Troy,  while  the  Echiirnles  of  Thucydides's  time 

inall  stream  of  Eli»,  that  runs  into  the  Alphcus  ; 

better  known  for  the  importance  assigned  to  it  in  the  Greek  mythology, 

^  else.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  river,  says 

Yoserpine,  and  Hades.     Tin-  ' 

onc  <lf  of  tho  realms  below,  over  which  the  dead  had  to 

lie  lake  Acherusia  is  mentioned  as  the  "  stream  which 

">  *°  '"  wosaloo  a  river  culled  Acheron  (now  the  Gurla, 

;  art  of  Epirus;  this  stream  rises  in 
its  course  :i  -  !  •  lake, 

""'"  ib'lov.  I  |y  enters  the  sea, 

'"'  >>}'  Str«!  <  ;iykys  Limen),andnow 

HI  fresh.     There  was  a  third 
river  i  itAljr. 

The  name  Achti-iuia  was  given  to  a  small  kke  on  the  shore  of 


Campania,  between  Gums  and  Cape  Misenum,  separated  from  (he  sea 
only  by  a  bar  of  sand  ;  this  is  now  called  Lago  di  Fusaro.  The  name 
Acheruaia  is  said  also  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Lucrine,  and  to  the 
lake  Avernus. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  widely  the  name  of  Acheron  was 
diffused  by  the  people  of  Greek  stock,  and  was  always  connected  with 
the  supposed  character  of  the  world  below.  The  origin  of  this  appears 
to  have  been  soine  local  peculiarities,  which  fear,  proceeding  from 
ignorance  in  remote  ages,  turned  into  objects  of  superstitious  venera- 
tion. Even  on  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  near  Heraclea  (Erekli),  \ve 
find  a  peninsula  called  Acherusia,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
descended  to  bring  up  the  dog  Cerberus.  The  Greek  historian, 
Xcnophon,  who  gravely  reports  this  story,  adds,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, that  there  is  there  a  deep  chasm  or  ravine,  extending  several 
hundred  yards  in  length. 

ACHERUSIA.     [ACBEROI?.] 

ACHILL,  an  island  off  the  west  Coast  of  the  barony  of  Burrishoole 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  in  Ireland  With  the  adjoining  peninsula  of 
Corraun  Achill  it  constitute.?  the  parish  of  Achill,  and  one  electoral 
division  of  the  Poor-Law  Union  of  Newport.  It  is  separated  from 
the  main-land  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Achill  Sound,  con- 
necting Clew  Bay  with  Blacksod  Harbour.  The  length  from  Achill 
Beg  island  at  the  extremity  of  the  Sound,  on  the  south,  to  Achill 
Head,  at  the  Atlantic  extremity  of  the  island  on  the  west,  is  15}  miles ; 
breadth  from  Achill  Beg  on  the  south  to  Ridge  Point  in  Blacksod  1'ay 
on  the  north,  124  miles.  It  lies  between  58°  51'  and  54°  5'  N.  lat., 
and  9°  55'  and  10°  15'  W.  long.  The  area  is  35,283  acres.  The 
population  of  Achill  Island  in  1841  was  about  5000;  in  1851  about 
4000. 

The  island,  the  name  of  which  signifies  '  Eagle,'  is  in  form  nearly  a 
right-angled  triangle,  of  which  one  side  extends  from  south  to  north, 
facing  the  main-hind,  from  Achill  Beg  to  Ridge  Point ;  another  from 
east  to  west,  from  Ridge  Point  to  Achill  Head,  constitutes  the 
southern  boundary  of  Blacksod  Harbour ;  and  the  third  side,  forming 
a  re-entrant  irregular  coast-line  of  about  35  miles,  and  having  the  Bay 
of  Trarnore  about  midway,  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic.  The  surface, 
which  is  excessively  wild,  barren,  and  boggy,  rises  towards  the  north 
and  west  into  mountains  of  2000  feet  and  upwards ;  and  at  one  point 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Island,  Toimcroghaun,  the  cliff 
towards  Blacksod  Bay,  descends  precipitously  from  the  highest  point 
of  the  island,  forming  a  shelving  face  of  rock,  of  the  extraordinary 
height  of  2208  feet.  Achill  Head,  at  the  extreme  west,  consists  of  a 
narrow  ridge  of  rock,  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  300  to  400 
feet  in  height,  the  summit  of  which  is  in  some  places  but  a  few  yards 
in  width.  The  coast  on  the  south-western  side  is  also  very  precipitous  : 
the  cliff  at  Dooega  Head,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tramore 
Bay,  rises  818  feet  over  the  Atlantic,  and  is  nearly  perpendicular. 
The  geological  structure  of  the  island  is  simple ;  the  whole  being  a 
moss  of  mica  slate. 

Of  the  entire  surface  of  Achill  Island  and  Corrauu  Achill,  com- 
prising an  area  of  51,523  acres,  and  inhabited,  iu!841,  by  a  population 
of  6392  persons,  there  were  only  554  acres  under  cultivation  in  1848, 
and  in  1851  the  population  of  the  parish  had  fallen  to  4950.  The 
hamlets  consist  of  the  moat  wretched  hovels  huddled  together  without 
the  least  regularity.  In  the  district  between  Touacreghaun  and 
Achill  Head,  at  Boley,  some  of  the  huts  still  inhabited  are  built  of 
drystone  in  the  beehive  form.  There  are  three  considerable  villages; 
one  at  Keem,  on  the  south-west,  where  there  is  a  good  boat-harbour ; 
another  at  Keel,  on  the  sandy  beach  of  Tramore;  and  a  third  at 
Doogort,  at  the  opposite  side  •  1  on  a  similar  sandy  beach  in 

Blacksod  Bay.     About  half-a-mile  from  Doogort,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  mountain  of  Sleivemore,  stands  "the  missionary  colony  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nangle,  a  clergyman  of  the  Kstabli.-hed  Church.    The  Achill 
•  i  c  uisists  of  a  row  of  ecvoral  substantial  slated  houses,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  about  40  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  comprises  a 
church,    dispensary,   tuck-mill,   corn-mill,    schools,   and    a    printing 
:  hmeut. 

7"f  frclatid  ;  Parl.  Jtcturns  ;  Tour  in  Connaiiyltt.) 

ACHMIN,  or  ACKMIN,  a  town  in  Middle  Egypt,  in  28°  38'  N.  lat., 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  ancient 
canal.  Achmin  eontr.'iis  above  3000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  some 
'•  otton  cloth ;  2000  are  Catholic  Copts,  who  have  a  largo  church. 
This  town  is  the  Chtmmit  of  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  writers,  the 
Arabic  name,  Achmin,  being  formed  by  prefixing  the  letter  A,  which 
we  find  to  be  the  case  in  many  other  names.  Herodotus  mentions  a 
large  temple  here  with  colossal  statues.  At  present  there  arc  the  ruins 
of  two  temples  to  be  seen  at  Achmin,  and  on  an  architrave,  at  this 
place,  a  Greek  inscription  has  been  di.  covered,  which  contains  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  god  Pan — tbu  confirming  the  opinion  that  the  1'anopolis 
of  the  later  writers  was  Mir  nld  I  'In'inmis  of  Herodotus,  a  name  which 
endures  to  the  present  day.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town  are  full  of  excavations,  which  perhaps  originally  served  to  receive 
the  mummies  of  Chemmis,  and  afterwards  to  shelter  the  Christians 
during  the  cruel  persecution  of  Diocletian. 

('Egyptian  Antiquities,'  in  the  Library  of  Entertain imj  Ki^n-lcdge; 
Ritter'  ' ;  < .) 

ACIIONHV.     [Suoo.] 

ACONCAGUA,  a  province  of  Chili,  in  South  America,   extends 


ACQUL 


Ut.cct.  SI'  90*  «nd  M-  20-  S.  lat. 
X.  exceed*  ISO  mile*; 
_itaod*  t«  the  crort  of  the  Andea, 
the  width  u  about  100  mile*.    The  are* 


•M.     1U  U«1h 
tmrfc  I!M  *a*t  «h«  aymlao*  ej 

t««  •*«_••  nrfc-L -V  *»ia«t   *fc--*   Pau^Af  tike) 

W^liTn..!.    thVpopuUUoD  in  1847  wa.  Vl.OM. 
U  UM  IMM»  Vf  Ik*  And—,  which  wparate*  thi*  province  from  the 
Aj»a*i»*lr«*fcMe  of  *«*>do*a,  i*  the  volcanic  Peak  of  Aconcagua, 
which  ha.  i 


i  he*  give*  h.  i 
Th.  Peak  of/ 


,  to  the  department  and  to  ita  principal  river. 


-,  I  u,  U  JS.IOO  teet  above 


Ik*  high  art  of  all  known  volcaooe*  ;  it  U 
ve  to*  •ea-level      Kr-.m   the  Andc*  many 


I  naMraaoff  westward,  which  ar»  very  high  near  the  Cordillera*; 
rowlower  in  proceed***,  farther  we«t.  but  eren  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  auk-  from  UM  ahoreTof  th*  Pacific  their  deration  rarely  sink* 


'        • 


befow  JMOO  feet,  and  often  cxoeed*  8000  feet  The  ooact  itself  U 
(^arallyboU  and  high,  barr«n  and  unintererting.  Between  the  lateral 
raagea,  which  traverse  the  country,  are  a  few  cultivated  valleys.  The 


I  of  th**e  valleys,  which  receive  their  name*  from  the 
rinn  that  drun  them,  art  Quilimari,  l^gotomo,  La  Ligua  (these  open 
into  eaeh  other  Dear  th*  ahora*  of  the  Pacific),  and  Aconcagua.  The 
three  tret  an  of  moderate  extent,  but  the  valley  of  the  Aconcagua 
If  movtly  2  or  S  mile*  wide,  and  expand*  near  its  middle  to  a 
fli1!!.  IS  mile*  in  length  and  IS  milei  wide.  Where  the  plain  con- 
tract, again,  at  iu  wc*tern  extremity,  the  valley  of  the  river  Putaendo 
open*  into  it  from  the  north.  Thi*  valley,  though  lea*  wide  than  that 
of  the  Aconcagua.  U  yet  of  conaiderable  extent,  and  both  together 
ooartein  probably  two-thinU  of  the  population  of  the  province.  Its 
•0  i.  rather  fertile,  and  the  greatest  part  may  be  irrigated  ;  the  cul- 
i*  extenaive.  The  eropi  generally  raised  are  wheat,  maize, 
«na,  and  other  garden  produce.  Orchards 
ixyard*  are  numerou* ;  lucerne  'u  town  to  a  great  extent  fur 
fattening  cattle  and  lor  their  maintenance  during  the  winter.  In 
annUMC  cattle  And  excellent  paituret  on  the  declivities  of  the  Andes, 
which  ho»«»*»  daring  foar  or  five  month*  are  covered  with  snow. 
Hemp  i*  al*o  eultivat«Uii  some  part*  of  the  valleys.  Great  quantities 
of  apple*,  peara,  peaohea,  nectarine*,  fig*,  walnuts,  miucatol  grapes,  and 
•tnwberne*  are  ant  to  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  The  sugar-cane  is 
cultivated  in  the  valley  of  La  Ligua,  but  no  sugar  is  made,  the  green 


. 


'     : 


The  hill,  and  mountain*,  which  indoee  the  valleys  and  cover  by  far 
UM  gi  eater  portion  of  UM  surface  of  the  country,  are  stony,  mostly 
round-topped,  and  of  gentle  slope,  except  toward*  the  Andes  where 
they  are  steep.  Their  eoil  consul*  of  a  hard  red  clay,  which  is  thinly 
covered  with  a  few  biube*  and  stunted  trees,  and  many  cactuses.  The 
ravine*  present  a  few  eieigiueu  tree*  and  shrub*.  The  nature  of  the 
eoO  and  the  *carcity  of  rain  combine  to  render  these  hills  nearly  use- 
be*  a*  paetare  ground.  In  eome  place*  however  near  the  coast  there 
i  more  fertile  tracts,  on  which  wheat  is  raised  without  irriga- 


tion. They  are  found  on  the  gentle  dopes  of  the  hill*,  and  have 
mostly  a  etUf  clayey  mil  and  a  mbaoil  moistened  by  springs  so 
•malt  a*  never  to  iene  from  the  surface.  These  tracts  arc  distinguished 

•     •       :   /  •  '         •         •    •!•  •   .,N.,nti:v   of 


corn  raieed  is  not  great 
trieta  north 


metals  are  gold  and  copper, 
of  the  Taller  of  Aconcagua;  i 
HfToandingfetorcaatLaLip 


Oold  is  found  in  the  dig- 
it is  collected  chit-fly  in  the 
at  La  Ligua  and  La  Donnida.    Cop|>er 


ore*  an  met  with  in  most  parte  of  the  province,  but  mines  are  worked 
etJir  in  th*  mountain,  new  the  aea-ooait 

Th*  climate  of  this  country  diner*  consideraMy  in  .lifTcrent  parts. 
On  UM  coast,  in  UM  northern  district*,  there  is  somewhat  lees  rain  than 
in  the  •Duthern ;  hot  even  here  there  are  seldom  more  than  fourteen 


ramr  day*  in  the  year. 
"•therm  breac*  alwa 


In  *amm*r  the  heat  i*  not  excessive,  a*  a  fresh 
al»ay*  prevails,  by  which  it  is  moderated.     In  the 
«•  and  especially  in  the  wider  part  of  the  valley  of  Aconcagua, 
deh  to  about  SMO  bet  above  the  am,  no  rain  falls,  but  in  winter 
(Jaae  and  July)  there  ere  henry  dewa,  which  appear  as  a  hoar-frost 
The  dm  at  thi*  **e*on  are  very  plea*ant     1  n  summer  the  heat  U  here 
•Me.rn.th*  thermometer  frequently  rimng  above  90'  in  the  shade. 
2?**  •*»*  blowing  alone  UM  coast  are  interrupted  by  the 
unerrentaf  axxnlama,  and  a  dead  calm  prevail*  during  the  day  l.u- 
i«.eoo.Mrhe.lhe  eon  diaappeared  than  a  delightful  current  of  air 
eow*  from  UM  weHwanl  toward*  UM  Cordilleras,  which  renders  the 
Ha**  and  nicfau  very  pleaeant     Thus  the  climate  of  this  valley 
i— «U«  that  «?  UM  •tnithrra  part*  of  Itely.    The  acarcity  of  rain 
render*  eeJUvetnei  impomhl.  without  irrigation. 

•"rj«  W  no  port*.    The  ooaet  ha*  no  indentation*  of  any 

SiiTT^  T*  **  «WUred  ft™"  t>>«  heavy  swell  which 
.r  fmtn  lluanutk.,       •     —  --    -• 


"JT  °f  *"  .P0*"1"*.  I**  «nort  of  thoe*  in  chili, 

^  T^O^^€lerfn",,I'UP  :  "  """*  ">  **  •  f""-" 
UtoiforiJI.     In  the  centre  to  the  Plex.  or 

"h^"  flin""1  '  J  *•  «ttMdral  or 
Ml  therewith ;  a  second  ride  to  formed 


by  the  Cabildo  or  municipal  offices ;  on  the  other  aide*,  which  iu 
moat  instances  are  fronted  with  piazzas,  are  the  theatre,  coffee-house*, 
and  the  principal  shops.     The  area  of  the  Plaza  serves  frequently 
during  the  early  part  of  thc'day  a*  a  fruit  and  vegetable  mark. 
the  evening  it  form*  a  fashionable  promenade ;  and  during  all  p  • 
and  religious  festival*  it  i*  the  great  centre  of  attr 
Plaza  branch  oil  th.-  piin.-ipal  streets,  straight,  wide,  regular,  and 
oroeeed  by  other*  at  right  angle*  and  at  measured  interval*.     The 
houses,  as  i*  usual  in  countries  subject  to  earthquakes,  are  only  one 
story  high  ;  they  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  in  the  Spanish 
fashion.     Toward*  the   street  they  present  generally  a  blank 
pierced  only  by  a  wide  doorway  or  gate  leading  into  a  pat, 
yard,  on  which   the  principal  apartment*  open,     1 
there  is  another,  round  which  the   private  apartments  are  Inult,  and 

I  this  even  another  quadrangle,  containing  the  kitchen  and 
servants'  room*.     Tho  patios  are  frequently  roofed 
work,  along  which  vines  are  trained  to  grow;  and  wh 
abundant  there  i*  a  pond  or  a  jet-d'eau,  or  both,  in  the  centre.     To  go 
from  one  part  of  the   house  to  another  the  patio  mint   lie  crossed. 
When  we  have  added  that  each  house  ha*  a  gar 

it,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  •  •  red  by  a  town  of 

even  a  small  population.     Another  distinguishing   •  these 

towns  is  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk.    This  consist*  mostly  of 
alleys  formed  by  trees  regularly  planted  near  a  river,  and  on 
site-  as  to  command  a  succession  of  picturesque  or  sub 
Near  the  Alameda  is  the  exercising  ground  for  militia  or  military 
parades.  The  streets  seem  to  foreigners  dull  and  lifeless  in  general ;  the 
Plaza  and  the  Alameda,  during  the  hours  when  they  a  • 
the  chief  sources  of  amusement  and  gratification,  anil  tli 
afford  in  a  high  degree;  as  during  the  hours  of  recreation  in  tli 
ing   the  whole   population,   rich  and  poor,   flock   thither,  with   the 
exception  of  the  very  old  or  very  young,  who  ho  •  mnify 

themselves  by  enjoying  the  fresh  air  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  1 

',  of  the  pr  .-.I  on  th, 

right  bank  of  the  Aconcagua,  at  a  •  .    from 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  and  the  same  di-tan.-.    \V.  by  S.  from 
the  Peak  of  Aconcagua,  has  about  13,000  inhabitants.     ^anta-Kuta, 
20  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and  K.S.I".,  of  San-Felipe,  li:n  :: 
lation  of  6000.     Petorca,  situated  5o  mil.  s  X.  by  W.  from  San  I 
in  the  richest  mining  district  of  the  province,  is  a  small  pl-i. . .  with 
hardly  more  than  1000  inhabitants. 

The  road  from  Santiago  to  San-Felipe  crosses  the  range  of  hills 
called  Cuesta-de-Cachabuco  at  the  height  of  2890  f.  >ie  sea, 

and  is  continued  northward  through  Petorca  to  La  Serena.     Ah 
road  leads  down  the  valley  of  the  Aconcagua  through  (Jni!1 
Valparaiso,  distant  about  60  miles.     The  communication  with  th. 
Argentine  provinces  is  kept  up  chiefly  by  the  road  up  th.   valley  of  the 
Aconcagua  and  across  the  And.--   l.y  the  Pass  of  La  Cumbrc  (12,454 
feet  above  the  sea)  through  Uspallata  to   Mendo/a.     Another 
branching  off  from  the  northern  road  a)  ..f  San-Antonio, 

about  10  miles  N.  from  San-Felipe,  and  running  up  the  left  bank  of 

•  aendo,  crosses  the  Andes  by  the  Patos  Pass,  and  leads  to  the 
Argentine  town  and  province  of  San-Juan.  The  road  by  the  Cuuibrc 
Pas*  is  open  for  mules  from  November  to  the  end  of  May  ;  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  it  is  closed  to  all  but  foot-passengers,  and  the  cros.-r 

ry  dangerous.     It  was  by  the   I'ato.-    I'a-n-  U 
Martin  marched  over  the  Andes  into  Chili  with  the  army  of  Ji 
Ayresin  1817. 

/  •'  I'lntn  ;  Meycn's  Reut  v, 

1'oppig 's  I!"  I'm  Amatonenjtti.' 

Jiutiioi  Ayrrt  ami  lln  1'runncet  of  La  Plata  ;  Surrryhnj  \'tiynyi* 

ACQUAPBHDENTE,  a  town  in  ' 

of  Tuscany,  on  the  high  road  from  Florence  to  Home,  in  42"  46'  N.  lat, 
il  .'>J  K.  long.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fall  .  m  th.- 

rock  on  which  the  town  i<  built  on  u  steep  hill  which 

above  the  river  Paglia,and  is  surrounded  by  wall-,  (iirolanio  Kabri/.io, 
a  celebrated  anatomist  and  professor  atl'adtm  in  (he  Kth  . . -ntury, 
wa*  a  native  of  this  town.  It  was  but  an  insignificant  place  until 
1660,  w  ujr  razed  to  tin-  i  round  tin 

bouring  town  of  Castro,  -.  >op  bad  been  murdered,  t  ran  - 

thn  aee  to  Adiuapcndeute.     Th.-  :»1  dull;  it 

belongs  to  the  delegation  or  province  of  Viterbo.andisTOniiles  X.X.W. 

It  contains  a  cathedral,  and  about  21'  nt*. 

Ar'yL'l,  a  province  of  1'iedniont,  in    tl.e  administrative  division  of 

:i  (lie  northern  side  of  tlu>  Lignriaii  Apennii: 
ramification*  of  which  run  northwardB  until  they  slope  down  ii. 
great  valley  of  th.-  I'--.  T!..-  r,..i-m  Im.  the  Err 

minor  rivers,  or  rather  torrent*,  wfaion  tin-  in  the  main  ridge  of  the 

How  between  the-- 

vvl.i.h  is  the  great  affluent  of  tli,    I  province  of 

HiK'li   or    I'ppcr   Monferrato,   licing  part 
<irate  of  thn  .-.as  annexed  to  the  don  i 

The  country  producen  some  com  and  niii.-li 
The  lower  hills  are  planted  with  vim  . 

MI  at  Turin  and  Genoa  by  the  name  of 

The  mountains  are  partly  c....  i.  ,1  will.  '  rccs,  which 

supply  an  article  of  common  food  for  the  peasantry.     The  rearing  of 
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'  inns  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cattle,  especially  horned  cattle,  is  bred  in  the  province. 

The  province  of  Acqui  is  bounded  N.  by  Alessandria,  E.  by  Novi, 
S.  by  Savona,  and  W.  by  Alba.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  4C 
miles  from  N.  to  S.,  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  25  miles  ;  and  the 
area  is  445  square  miles.  The  population  in  1848  amounted  to  101,202. 
The  chief  town,  also  called  Acqui,  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  It  is 
built  partly  at  the  foot  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bormida  ;  it  has  a  fine  old  cathedral  with  a  handsome 
facade,  several  other  churches  and  convents,  a  royal  college,  a  clerical 
seminary,  a  town-hall,  some  other  remarkable  buildings,  and  8000 
inhabitants.  The  old  walls  of  the  town  have  been  pulled  down  since 
the  peace  of  1815.  The  old  castle  stands  on  a  hill  outside  of  the 
town,  and  is  used  as  a  prison.  The  town  has  silk  factories  and  some 
tanyards.  Acqui  is  much  frequented  by  individuals  from  Lomlmrdy 
and  from  Genoa  for  its  hot  sulphur  springs  ;  the  bathing  establish- 
ment is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bormida.  The  '  fango,'  or  mud,  formed  by  the  sediment  of  the 
water,  is  applied  in  rheumatism  and  cases  of  old  wounds,  and  is  con- 
sidered very  efficacious.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  its  springs, 
which  were  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Aquae  Statiellse, 
Statielli  being  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Ligurians  who  inhabited  this 
region,  and  who,  being  joined  by  other  tribes,  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  near  Caristum  by  the  consul  M.  Popilius  Laenas,  173  B.C.  The 
consul  razed  Caristum  to  the  ground,  devastated  the  whole  country, 
and  sold  many  of  the  inhabitants.  His  severity  was  considered  exces- 
sive even  at  Rome,  especially  as  the  Statielli  had  not  borne  arms 
against  the  Romans  until  the  other  Ligurian  tribes  made  a  gathering 
in  their  territory,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  consul.  The 
ordered  the  captives  to  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  the  purchase- 
money  to  be  returned  to  the  purchasers  ;  gracing  its  resolution  by  the 
well-sounding  moral,  '  that  the  splendour  of  victory  consists  in  sub- 
duing an  enemy  in  arms,  and  not  in  oppressing  those  who  have 
submitted.'  The  decree  however  was  eluded  for  a  time,  and  Popilius 
in  the  face  of  it  again  attacked  the  Statielli  in  the  following  years, 
and  killed  10,000  of  them.  At  last  thfe  senate  and  the  people  joined 
in  reproving  the  conduct  of  Popilius,  who  was  summoned  to  Rome 

wer  for  his  conduct,  and  his  brother  C.  Popilius,  the  consul  for 
the  year,  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  former  decree  and  liberate 
the  surviving  Statielli,  several  thousands  of  whom  were  released  from 
slaver}',  and  settled  on  some  grounds  which  were  assigned  to  them 
north  of  the  Po.  M.  Popilius  Lamas  appeared  before  the  pnctor, 
C.  Licinius,  who  being  tampered  with  by  the  friends  of  the  accused, 
put  off  the  matter  to  the  Ides  of  March,  when  the  new  magistrates 
came  into  office,  and  Licinius  retired  into  private  life,  by  which  means 

us  came  off  unpunished.     "  Thus,"  tamely  observes  Livy  (xlii. 
"  by  an  artful  trick  the  rogation  concerning  the  Ligurians  was 

•I."  Afterwards  the  mineral  springs  above-mentioned  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans,  the  place  became  known  by 
the  name  of  Aqua;  Statiellsc,  and  there  are  inscriptions  remaining 
which  relate  to  the  care  taken  of,  the  thermae,  or  warm  baths,  by  the 
local  officers. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  Acqui  was  a  countship,  one  of 
the  early  counts  of  which  was  a  certain  Aleramus,  whose  history  has 
been  interspersed  with  wonderful  fables  by  the  chroniclfers  :  he  fought 
valiantly  against  the  Moors  or  Saracens  who  had  invaded  part  of 
Liguria.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Berengarius  II.,  some  say  of 

I.,  was  made  a  marquis,  and  died  A.D.  993.     He  was  the  pro- 

ir  of  the  Marquises  of  Monferrato  and  of  the  Marquises  of 
S;ilu//,o,  who  figured  for  centuries  afterwards  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
North  Italy. 

Th  •  other  towns  of  the  province  of  Acqui  are  —  Nifo-dtBa-PagUa, 
i  Monfcrrato,  situated  in  a  pleasant  district  on  the 


called  also 


18th  century.  The  chief  trade  is  in  wine  and  silk:  silk  is  spun 
in  the  town.  Orada,  a  market-town  of  0000  inhabitants,  formerly 
fortified,  in  situated  among  the  Ligurian  Apennines  on  the  Orl.a,  In 
miles  S.\V.  from  Ac<|iii. 

(C'asalis,  /  tea,  xtnti.itirn,  Commtrcialt,  deyli  Stati  di 

ft.  M.  II  fli  ili  t'irdegna  ;  Denina,  Quadra  del?  AUa  Italia;  (Jaitndario 

A  <  UK,  ST.  JEAN  D1  (Akka),a  town  of  Syria  on  the  sea-coast,  in 

•"'I'  N".  lat.,  35°  6' E.  long,   and   on  a  small  promontory  which, 

it  Carmel  lying  to  the  south,  forms  a  circular  bay;  it  i* 

'filled  Acra  and  Acca.     Its  oldest  name  was  Accho,  which 

Ijanged  toth.it  •>(  I  luring  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greeks 

in  Syria.     In  the  reign  of  Claudius  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  styled 

'  Vesaris  Ptolemais ;  the  name  of  Accho  was  revived 

it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.     But  from  the  time  of  its 

1m  of  Jerusalem  it  has  been  known 

Jill  over  Christendom  as  Si  ,,.,  ,,r  Dimply  Acre.     Acre  is 

well  known  in  the  history  of  let.  having  been  taken  in  1191 

1  ngiirtuH  of  1  ,.,|  I.  ,,f  K,, gland.     It  was  for 

in   the,  possession  of  t.l,  ,,f  .Malta,  during  whose 

I  with  churches.     Aero 
was  in  a  very  ruinous  condition   in   tl:e  middle  of  the  1  Tth  century, 


when  Thevenot  visited  it,  but  it  improved  under  Sheik  Daher,  who, 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  centuiy,  strengthened  the  town  auu 
revived  its  commerce.  Jezzar  Pasha,  his  successor,  fortified  the 
place  very  strongly,  and  built  a  new  mosque,  which  he  adorued  with 
columns  that  once  belonged  to  the  old  Greek  edifices  of  neighbouring 
cities.  The  streets  of  Acre  are  narrow,  and  the  houses,  which  are  of 
stone,  have  flat  roofs.  The  port  is  small  and  not  deep,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  best  along  this  coast,  and  is  chiefly  frequented  by  Austrian,  Italian, 
and  French  vessels.  Europeans  carry  to  Acre  cloth,  lead,  tin,  &c.,  and 
receive  in  exchange  some  cotton  and  rice.  Bonaparte  attempted  to 
storm  Acre  in  the  spring  of  1799,  when  he  entered  Syria  at  the  head 
of  12,500  men.  The  obstinate  defence  of  the  garrison  commanded 
by  Jezzar,  and  aided  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  with  Euglish  sailors,  saved 
Acre  from  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  French  general,  who,  after 
spending  more  than  60  days  before  it,  and  losing  nearly  3000  men, 
retreated  to  Egypt.  On  July  2, 1832,  Acre  was  taken  from  the  Sultan 
after  a  siege  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  for  Mehemet  Ali,  who  repaired  the 
fortress,  and  added  to  the  defences,  so  as  to  render  the  place  all  but 
impregnable.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  the  united  English  and 
Austrian  squadrons  in  1840.  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  Austria, 
,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  having  concluded  a  treaty  at  London  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Egyptian  troops 
out  of  Syria,  and  restoring  this  country  to  its  former  master,  the 
Sultan,  a  combined  English  and  Austrian  fleet  attacked  and  took  the 
Syrian  seaports.  The  attack  upon  Acre  began  on  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
ber. After  a  heavy  firing  of  two  hours,  which  was  well  answered  by 
the  Egyptians,  the  grand  magazine  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion, probably  ignited  by  a  shell  from  one  of  the  steamers.  Two 
entire  regiments  of  infantry,  which  were  standing  in  battle  array  near 
it,  were  annihilated,  as  well  as  every  living  creature  within  an  area  of 
60,000  square  feet.  The  Egyptian  commandant  nevertheless  continued 
to  defend  the  town,  but  the  fire  of  the  ships  was  so  effective  that  it 
was  discontinued  at  sunset,  and  the  admiral,  Sir  R.  Stopford,  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  united  fleet,  prepared  for  a  storm  on  the 
following  day.  This  however  the  commandant  did  not  await,  but 
evacuated  the  fortress  during  the  night  with  the  feeble  remnant  of 
his  garrison,  and  on  the  4th  the  Anglo-Austrian  force  took  possession 
of  Acre.  After  the  fall  of  this  bulwark  of  Syria,  Ibrahim  Pacha 
evacuated  that  country  and  retired  to  Egypt.  Acre  has  since  been 
restored  to  the  Turks,  and  some  care  has  been  taken  by  them  in 
rebuilding  the  fortifications.  The  population,  before  1840,  was  esti- 
mated at  from  15,000  to  20,000. 

Acre  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  Syrian  Eyalets,  or  governments, 
which  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Eyalet  of  Tripoli,  E.  and  S.  by  that  of 
Damascus,  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Its  chief  ports  are  Acre 
and  Beyrout.  The  country  is  described  under  SYRIA. 

ACRO'POLIS,  a  Greek  compound  word  signifying  '  the  highest 
point  of  a  city.'  It  was  used  to  denote  some  hill,  rock,  or  natural 
elevation,  such  as  we  find  forming  part  of  the  sites  of  many  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  It  seems  natural  to  conclude  that  sucli  strongholds 
were  among  the  places  first  occupied,  and  that  they  served  as  the 
kernel  of  a  larger  city.  In  course  of  time,  when  building  spread, 
such  eminences  became  strong  posts  analogous  to  castles  or  citadels 
in  modern  cities ;  and  in  many  instances  the  possession  of  such  poets 
was  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  the  cities  themselves. 
Religious  edifices  also  generally  formed  part  of  the  structures  of  an 
Acropolis. 

In  modern  times  they  have  often  served  as  places  of  refuge  to  the 
inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  or  from  the  incursious  of 
corsairs.  The  term  Acropolis  is  now  most  commonly  applied  to  the 
rocky  eminence  of  Athens,  on  which  the  remains  of  the  Parthenon  or 
Temple  of  Minerva  stand ;  but  this  is  only  a  limited  use  of  the  word. 
Corinth  had  an  Acropolis  called  Acro-Corinthus,  which  is  a  much 
loftier  and  more  commanding  eminence  than  that  of  Athens.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  extensive,  and  the  temple  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  nearly  50  miles  distant,  is  distinctly  seen.  An  eminence 
close  upon  the  modern  Argos  in  the  Peloponnesus  was  the  Acropolis 
of  the  ancient  Argos,  and  then  it  was  called  Larissa.  A  ruined  castle 
of  comparatively  modern  construction  occupies  the  summit  of  this 
rocky  eminence,  and  shows  in  some  parts  traces  of  much  earlier 
building.  The  Acropolis  of  Messene  in  the  Morea,  situated  on  Mount 
Ithome,  is  another  remarkable  specimen  of  these  natural  bulwarks 
which  were  once  fortified  according  to  the  principles  of  Greek 
military  science. 

(Leako's  Morea;  Plan  of  Athens  in  the  Mapi  of  the  Society  for  the 

ffuiian  of  Utefvl  Knowkdge.) 

A'CTIUM,  a  promontory  in  Acarnania,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Prevesa,  which  forms  the  western  part  of  the 
Ambraciot  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  It  gives  name  to  the  celebrated 
naval  victory  gained  by  Csesar  Octavianus  over  Marcus  Antonius, 
Sept.  2,  B.  C.  31.  The  latter  was  completely  defeated,  and  fled  with  his 
mistress  Cleopatra,  who  was  present  at  the  engagement,  into  Egypt. 
The  conqueror,  to  commemorate  his  victory,  beautified  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  which  stood  a  little  south  of  Actium,  and  erected  Nicopolis,  or 
'  the  city  of  victory,'  on  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulf, 
a  few  miles  from  the  modern  town  of  Prevesa. 

The  exact  site  of  Actiuin  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  some  placing 
,t  at  La  Punta,  or  Fort  La  Punta,  and  others  at  Azio,  4  miles  east 




TheAmbr.r;  f  Art*,  con 

two  bain*.  Ik*  man  *••*•»  of  which  U  dtotinguiahed  by  the  i, 
U,-  fcy  "f  PrerMB,  and  i*  connected  with  th«  larger  basin  on  the  eut 
by  .  *traH  a  mil*  and  a  half  in  width,  MM!  with  the  Ionian  3ea  on  Uie 
we**  by  a  narrow  cbamvl,  only  half  a  mile  aero**,  and  a  little 
mile  in  MOgth  from  north  to  south.    The  we<tern  shore  of  • 
is  formed  by  UM  most  smith-weatern  purl  of  Epirus, .  .-town 

a(  Ptiiea*  DOW  stands,  uid  the  eastern  shore  by  a  ; 
uustsliUl***  the  meat  north  western  part  of  Acarnania.  The  most 
«uu»bala  part  of  thin  eaitero  shore  is  now  occupied  by  Fort  La  Punta, 
•ad  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  iUelf  (which  being  turned,  the 
Bijr  of  Pnmaa.  spreading  out  to  the  wrath-cart  U  entered),  in  called 
La  Punta.  Poor  mile*  eaat  of  La  Punta  I*  the  entrance  to  t' 
of  ArU  from  the  Bay  of  Prevtaa,  formed  by  Cape  La  Scan  in  Epirus 
and  Cape  Madonna  In  Acaroania,  A  little  south  of  Cape  Mad 
Aiio.  Now  UM  name  Axlo  would  appear  to  favour  the  supposition  of 
Uria  point  being  the  ancient  Actimu,  but  it  U  merely  a  Yenetinv 
n  to  the  Oraeka,  and  probably  given  through  (ome  ini> 
r  a*  to  the  locality  of  Actium.  Strabo  says  that  Actlum  is  that 
r»w«  whfah  forma  one  aide  of  the  entrance  of  the  bar  ;  and  it  U  also 
dear,  from  what  be  further  nay*,  that  he  considered  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  to  be  between  Preresa  and  Fort  La  Punta.  He  also  gives  to 
(hi*  paMogr  a  width  of  a  little  more  than  four  stadia,  or  half  a  mile, 
which  is  true  of  the  woatern  (trait,  but  not  of  the  eastern  one.  Auac- 
t.irinm.  a  place  about  4  mile*  from  the  temple  uf  Apollo  which  Blood 
at  Actium,  U  described  by  Strabo  u  •  aituated  within  the  bay,'  while 
Actium  '  make*  the  mouth  of  the  bay.'  According  to  thin  ntstenu  nt, 
Actium  i»  La  Punta  and  Anactorium  u  on  Cape  Madonna.  To  make 
it  (till  clearer  to  his  reader*,  Strabo,  after  describing  the  co&it  north- 
ward* of  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  come*  to  the  entrance  itself,  follow- 
ing the  Una  of  eoaat ;  and  thin  word  entrance  can  only  be  applied  to 
the  (trait  of  La  Punta,  "  Wear  the  entrance  on  the  right,"  Bays  Strabo, 
•  i*  the  (acred  place  of  Apollo  uf  Actium,  an  eminence  with  a  temple 
OB  it,  and  below,  a  plain  with  a  grove  of  tree*  and  a  dock -yard." .  This 
description  u  (aid  by  aome  to  suit  Cape  Madonna  better  than  La  Punta, 
bacauae  Madonna  i*  high  and  Punta  low.  But  Strabo  says  the  temple 
i*  on  an  eminence,  and  thin  eminence  pome  distance  from  the  sea ;  he 
do**  ootaay  that  the  temple  was  on  an  eminence,  which  eminence  was 
on  UM  *ea.  It  u  dear  from  the  words  of  Dion  Camus,  that  the  battle 
of  Actium  was  fought  outaide  of  the  (trait  of  La  Punta,  and  not  in  the 
Bay  of  Prevcaa,  a*  (tated  by  aome  writers. 

•••  U  a  name  derived  from  a  Greek  word  aetf,  which,  in  a  geo- 
graphical aenae,  i*  worth  explaining.  An  ade  U  a  piece  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  m,  and  attached  to  another  larger  piece  of  laud,  but 
not  neceasarily  by  a  narrow  neck.  Thus,  the  projecting  land  on  which 
La  i'unu  and  Cap*  Madonna  stand  can  both  have  the  name  of  acie. 
Herodotus  call*  Asia  Minor  itaelf  an  acie  compared  with  th,  whole  of 
A/da ;  and  Africa  itaelf  (which  he  believed  to  be  much  amaller  than  it 
i«l  an  act*  projecting  from  the  mas*  of  Asia.  Attica  was  originally 
ujled  Act*.  The  name  Acte  wa*  specifically  given  to  the  most  eastern 
threepromuotorie*,  jutting  out  from  Chalcidicc  in  Macedonia ; 
it  contains  Mount  Athos,  or  Monte  Santo,  and  it*  narrowest  part  was 
mas  by  the  canal  of  Xrrxe*. 

[MlDDLtttt.] 
Ill     [1.IMM.ICK.J 

ADA'l.  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
and  ha*  been  adopted  by  European  geographers.     Until  lately  it  was 
applied  to  UM  country  that  surround*  the  Bay  of  Tajurra,  » I. 
......  .1  ...      .        ..  .      for  Ad       mdtotl      trad 

nf  coaat  which  extend*  from  the  Bay  of  Tajurra  to  the  Strait  of  Deb- 
< 1 Mandcb ;  but  of  late  nan  it  has  bean  ascertained  that  it  is  applied 
to  all  UM  countrie*  inhabited  by  a  Mohammedan  nation  called  by  (!,.• 
Arabs  Danakil :  they  call  Ihcnuelve*  AftVr.  The  name  Adal,  or  rather 
Adaiet.  is  derived  from  Ad  Alii,  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  mo*t 
tbeDanakiL 

The  Danakll  tribe*  inhabit  the  coart  from  the  Bay  of  Tajurn  to 
Cap*  Bab-el  Man  ra  Bat^el  Mandel  1,,-r.-  -  !  'I 

Red  Baa  to  UM  harbour  and  town  of  Mawvwr..  15*40' 

X.  UL     Opposite  Anneahrv  Bajr.  "'"'I'  <>f  MaawSwa,  the  Danokil 
.»!}  UM  narrow  Bat  which  lie* along  the  Red  Sea  and  the-  ». .  :.i  itv  by 
which  the  table-land  of  Abnaink  U  aaoended  :  both  taken  togri 
not  exceed  40  mil**  in  width.     At  the  I-  ,y..f  Tajurra  their 

terrttorie*  extend  to  some  distance  w<  !  iwish,  or  at 

Uwt  ISO  mile*  from  UM  an.     As  UM  highlands  of  Abyssinia  gradually 
approach  nearer  to  UM  shores  of  the  Red  Kea  a*  they  run 

norUi,  the  territories  fa il  by  UM  Danakil  grow  narrower  in  that 

direction. 

Cb*M  md  /sbdKiiL-The  length  of  UM  coaat  along  the  Red  Boa  b 
abote  SOO  mllea.     In  eereral  placea  It  U  studded  with  rock> 
'Hfc  eone  few  eioeption*  they  belong  to  the  coral  formation 
trurfaee  can*ist»  of  (mail  frsgmenU  of  coraline  rocks  mixe.l  with  wind, 
shetk,  and  UM  indurated  parts  of  mollusc*.    Those  islands  d 
genera]  rise  more  than  18  feet  above  th*  (as,     In  the  dry  «•>» 
appear  t .  I-  quite  bar*  of  vegetation,  but  in  the  wet  seaaon,  which 
laai*  from  !>•.•••:  I,  the  shrub*  are  covered  with  leave*,  and 

a  scanty  graas  spring*  up  u  some  tract*  :  a  few  mimosa*  preserve  the 
.r*  I'liiger.     Only  a  few  of  these  iatands  ar*  inhabited  the  «),..!,. 
year  by  *om*  families  who  live  by  their  fisheries ;  many  of  them  are 
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K  nurture  for  goaU.  atid  some  antelopoi  are  met  with.     The 
.  of  the  islands  is  Dhalak.     [DlULAK.J    Between  them  inland* 
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mainland  are  several  niicbornges,  but'  few  of  them  are  good ; 
the  harboun  generally  :  '  •   to  small  vessels. 

The  niljn.  .  <  the  ixln: 

slits  of  coral  rocks  rinin>. 

• 

is  about  two  mil<  It  U 

furrowed  by  nunivroini  water-countes,  in  which   d'.iring  tin1  rniiui  nn 
iinuu'iise  volume  of  wntcr  rushes  down  fi 

but  when  the  rain  I  the  beds  becon  •  '  ntntc 

they  remain  .  i-prinK«,  u- 

water  is  preserved  in  t«nk.< ;   but  wntcr  may  also  be  < 
digging  in  the'  dry  l>c<!.s  of  tlr  en,  where  it  is  g' 

wHnat  n  dfptli  of  \'l  ft-rt      'I  i  istaof  sand, 

rock*  :  •  nl  \f  KI  sterile  that  the  wh< 

state,  '  t'oing  liinito<I  to  n  few  gardens  in  whHi   ! 

(Lutonia  inermlt)  i*  grown.     I  trees  are  01 

beds  of  tin- 1  re  arc  only  a  few  isolated  m  • 

and  acacias,  a  coai  •    -.«.  .-.:!in   ; 

the  sea  are  isolated  biuhen  of  n\i 

Uedeln,  which  has  a  tolerably  regular  (••• 

above  the  sea.     It  is  isolated,  and  ite  upper  part  is  covt  ml  with  large 

tree*,  but  th. 

South  of  this  mountain  the  level  plain  grov. 
BcroR*.     Thert  ar. 

hills,  which  rise  from  200  to  800  feet  above  their  base.     1  n  1 1 
the  soil  chiefly  consists  of  decomposed  lava,  mid  is  much  more  '. 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  plain  :  tree?,  1;  i.-.  an.l  I  >\v 

bushes  appear  only  occasionally.     In  winter  this  tract  is  ei.wrvd  with 
excellent  grass,  and  makes  fine  pasture.     Camels,  gw 
sheep,  are  comparatively  mmur.  >M«.    cattle  are  not  so  conn 
U  generally  got  by  digging  a  -  Hv  the  surface. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  low  tract*  along  both  sides  . 
Red  Sea  are  the  hottest  countries  on  the  globe.     This  is  a! 
by  the  meteorological  observations  which  were  made  by  Hii] 
Muao'wa  during  eight  mouths  ifr- 

During  the  wet  season  (fron  to  April),  the   ' 

ranged  between  72-5°  and  80°  before  en- 

8S'5°  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     In  the  hot  and  dry  season 
(from  July  to  September),  the  temperature  ' 
n  86"  and  92°,  and  in  the  afternoon  itwa 
higher.     In  this  season  the  sky  is  rarely  overcast ;  but   >• 
ning  of  October,  wh.  n  the  r.iiny  season  on  tlie  taM.  ' 
is  near  its  termination,  thunder-storms  are  frtquent.     This  region  has 
regular  land  and  sea  breezes,  but  the  land  breeze*  are  Blight     The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Massowa  is  88°. 

Tli..iiKh  this  low  tract  produces  hardly  anything  Tit  f.  :• 
fire-wood,  the  sea  supplies  subsistence  and  article*  of  . 
many  families.     Pearls  are  found  ill  some  places,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dhalak,  and  also  turtle.     Among  the  fish, 
bably  the  Pliyscter;  throe  kinds  of  <lolj  ' 

a  Phocieua;  and  the  dugong,  of  which  about  800  a:  taken 

by  tli.  lak. 

Phyrical  Gtayra.  r  of  Adal  is  only  known  along  tho 

routes  pean   tr.iv. 

the  sea  to  the  table-lands  of  Tigrf  and  Shoo.     The  :  ••-.  liieh 

tho  table-land  of  TignS  is  ascended  occupies  a  spac- 
SO  and  40  miles  in  width.     Ii  i;  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea- 

coast.     The  depressions,  valley*,  or  ravin.  -  by  which  it  is  fnrroucd, 

•l!y  traverse  it  at  right  angles  to  the  edu-e  "f  tl 

but  at  others  they  cut  that  edge  rth  to 

Month.     Near  the  low  tract  along  the  co:>  I  the 

country  at  a  distance  of  from  2.">  to  S.ri  n 
of  ulniut  2000  fee'  e:i  level ;  but  a*  it  api 

of  the  table-land  the  a-  r  H  miles  the 

rise  of  the  rocky  mass  generally  nr  !  "000 

feet 

At  the  back  of  the  low  tract  along  the  of  the  com 

very  genUe,  presenting  an  inclined  ^  uhich 

the  water-courses  1  :.rfac<  of  this  tract  ispninh. 

without  gnu<».  but  sprinkled  with  acacias  an.l  l,.\v  bushi-s  . 
about  three  mile"  in  width,  and   i*  not  inhabite.l.     .*• 
lunch  licttrr  tract :  its  l«  of  low  hills  . 

rock,  mid  mi 

ilepn-  in  are  tnvened  in  wint-  r  • 

and  in  .<  always  <•:,  >v  the 

surface  In  the  1>cdit  of  tho  streams.     These  va>  i  with 

bushes  and  a  few  i  he  acacia  i.«  There 

arc  many   small   village*,   which   arc   iuhnbi!<  In 

approaching  the  base  of  the  livity  the 

inclose  the  valley*  beoom>-  nun  li  UM  i.   elevated,  but 

'hemsel  vasal 

i*  an  inclined  plane,  with  a  . 
•  <  are  compo»ed  ol 

are  full  of  bushes,  and  in  many  part«  there  arc  j;i •• 
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trees,  and  the  upper  country  is  covered  with  low  and  stunted  thoni- 
trees.  In  the  valleys  there  are  sycamores  of  considerable  size,  and 
nabac  bushes  (Ehamnm  nalcn),  which  produce  an  edible  and  pleasant 
fruit.  Near  the  base  of  the  steep  ascent  some  of  the  valleys  are  con- 
tracted to  ravines,  but  others  widen  into  plains;  such  is  the  Valley  of 
Moldat,  about  25  miles  due  west  of  Massowa,  which  is  nearly  three 
miles  wide,  and  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from  S.E.  to 
X.W.  along  the  base  of  the  mountain-masses.  In  this  valley,  as 
in  other  parts  of  this  region,  a  few  spots  are  cultivated  with  durra 
(Hole"  .  ( 'uttle  are  kept ;  and  large  quantities  of  butter  are 

made  and  sent  to  Massowa,  and  thence  to  Arabia.  At  the  end  of  the 
dry  season  (from  June  to  November),  when  the  grass  in  the  valleys  is 
dried  up,  the  cattle  ascend  the  higher  acclivity  of  the  mountains,  and 
even  to  the  table-land  of  Tigre.  Camels,  mules,  asses,  goats,  and  sheep 
are  abundant.  This  tract  is  the  haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals ; 
elephants  are  sometimes  met  with,  which  have  descended  from  the 
table-land.  Lions  also  sometimes  make  their  appearance.  There  are 
numerous  wolves,  hyienas,  lynxes,  leopards,  foxes,  wild  hogs,  several 
kinds  of  antelopes  (among  whieh  are  the  Anlilope  gtrepsiceros  and  the 
uuong  the  birds  are  several  kinds  of  parrots 
-  1  pearl-fowls  (\umitlin  i>lil'  , 

The  upper  declivity  of  these  rocky  masses  presents  a  succession  of 

long  and  steep  ascents,  and  sloping  terraces  of  moderate  extent     The 

ravines  by  which  they  are  intersected  contain  large  trees.     On  some  of 

the  terraces  a  little  cultivation  is  carried  on,  and  durra  and  barley  are 

grown.     In  this  region  the  Ettjthoi'bia  canariensis  is  found,  and  this 

mil  »i/.e  with  the  elevation  of  the  moun- 

-ttle,  and  goats  find  abundant  pasture.     This  region 

is  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes. 

This  description  applies  to  the  caravan-road  from  Massdwa  to  the 
of  Hi  :i.     •  ;  .ted  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  on  the  table-land  of 
Tigris  and  1 '  Wii  followed  until  lately  by  all  travellers  to 

Abyssinia.  It  is  called  the  road  by  the  Pass  of  Taranta,  which  name 
is  iipplicd  to  the  higher  and  steeper  portion  of  the  acclivity.  The 
of  Halai  is8G28  feut  above  the  sea-level ;  and  a  resting-place  at 
the  base  of  the  steeper  ascent,  called  Mohio,  is  only  about  2130  feet ; 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  in  tho  vicinity 
of  this  pass  two  other  passes,  which  are  preferable,  because  the  ascent 
is  less  steep.  One  lies  north  of  the  Taranta  Pass,  and  connects  the 
village  of  Gara  on  the  table-land  with  Massdwa  ;  and  the  other  is  south 
of  the  Taranta  Pass,  and  leads  from  the  village  of  Tekundu  (Degonta) 

the  declivity  to  Arkiko  and  Massowa. 

\Ve  pass  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Adal,  to  the  caravan-rood 
which  leads  from  Tajurra  to  Ankdbar,  the  capital  of  Shoa.  The  country 
through  which  this  road  runs  is  a  table-land  of  moderate  elevation, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  on  intermediate  terrace  by  which  the 
highlands  of  Shoa  an  ascended.  The  surface  exhibits  a  considerable 
variety.  No  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation  ;  but,  with  the  exception 
•*•  tracts  of  no  great  extent,  it  supplies  pasture  all  the  year  round  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  however,  in  May  and  June,  it  suffers  from 
w:mt  of  water. 

A  short  distance  from  tho  shore  on  which  the  town  of  Tajurra  is 
btiik,  tli-re  is  a  cluster  of  bills  of  trachyte  formation,  the  highest  point 
of  which,  called  Mount  Gudah,  is  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  group 
of  hills  is  traversed  by  glens,  through  whieh  a  considerable  volume  of 
water  runs  during  the  rains,  but  very  little  is  found  at  the  end  of  the 
dry  season.  Between  these  hills  and  the  sea-shore  is  a  narrow  tract 
forme. 1  by  sandy  deposits  covering  a  stony  substratum.  Water  is 
obtained  from  wells  :  it  is  pure,  but  has  an  unpleasant  taste.  Grass  is 
scarce,  and  only  goats  are  kept.  There  ore  only  shrubs  and  dwarfish 
:ui,  with  a  few  date-trees,  near  the  villages.  Of  wild  animals, 
antelopes,  hares,  jackals,  lynxes,  and  leopards  are  numerous,  and 
various  kinds  of  birds. 

liny  of  Tajurra  terminates  in  a  shallow  lagoon  called Gubbat-el- 
Kharab.     This  lagoon  approaches  the  base  of  a  table-land  covered  with 
lava,  which  extends  westward  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Assal.     The  road 
lies  north  of  this  table-land.     It  passes  through  low  undulating  hills, 
covered  with  basaltic  boulders  and  a  hilly  table-hind,  to  the  Plain  of 
Wordilissan,  which  is  covered  with  pebbles  am  1  hn    n  i<  her  grass  nor 
water.     Thin  plain  is  1697  feet  above  the  sea-level.     The  descent  from 
it  to  the  B.ihr  As..:d  (Salt  Lake)  lies  through  an  exceedingly  broken 
i-y  between  high  and  Bleep  hills.    The  whole  of  this  tract,  between 
the  Boy  of  Tajurra  and  Bahr  Assal,  is  a  waste,  without  water  or  vege- 
Thu  Bahr  Assal  is  670  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.     It  is 
of  an  o-.  ;il  form,  about  7  miles  across  in  its  longest  diameter,  which 
iroTn    S.W.    to    N'.lv,    and    about  3   miles    wide.     About   one- 
surface  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  salt,  about  half  a  foot 
h  resembles  ice.     The  lake  is  shut  in  on  the  northern, 
western,  nn  shores,  by  ranges  of  high  hills,  among  which  is 

Mount  Hiyaro  on  the  northern  side,  which  is  probably  1600  feet  above 
the  sen.  On  the  eastern  aide  is  a  bed  of  lava,  which,  as  befor 

<  rnlilat-el-Kharab,  and  which  contains  several 
nt  the  lake  was,  at  some 
••••1  with  the  Hay  of  Tajnn-.i. 

"rtof  Bahr  Assal  is  a  hilly  tr  ,  •.     The  hills  near  the 

•i  and  high.  v  are  low  nnd  rounded. 

rises  slow!  f  O*gaac,  7  (i  mil' M 

distant  from  the  Uke,  is  only  270  feet  above  tho  sea.     The  water  in 
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this  tract  is  plentiful,  but  has  a  brackish  taste.  Grass  is  found  only 
at  a  few  spots  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  A  few  groves  of  doom 
palm-trees  are  met  with.  The  Plain  of  Gagade  is  8  miles  in  breadth, 
and  lies  between  high  hills  running  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  The  surface 
is  partly  composed  of  a  hardened  and  cracked  alluvial  deposit,  which 
is  quite  bare,  and  is  partly  covered  with  a  thin  soil  overgrown  with 
a  jungle  of  acacia  and  a  species  of  spartum. 

After  leaving  this  plain  the  country  rises  more  rapidly.  A  few  miles 
farther  to  the  south-east  it  is  1200  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Farther 
on,  the  country  preserves  in  general  the  same  level.  The  surface  is  a 
plain,  occasionally  diversified  by  elevated  ridges,  some  of  which  are 
composed  of  lava,  and  sometimes  by  depressions  in  the  form  of  valleys. 
Some  parts  of  the  plain  have  a  stony  soil,  and  are  covered  with  basaltic 
fragments  and  lava.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  vegetation  is  found  on  them. 
Other  parts  have  a  sandy  and  sometimes  a  stony  soil ;  but  they  are 
covered  with  coarse  grass  even  in  the  dry  season.  Some  tracts  bear 
a  rich  grass,  and  resemble  the  plains  of  the  Deccan.  Water  is  gene- 
rally got  by  digging  in  the  beds  of  dry  rivers  and  by  wells.  These 
plains  terminate  on  the  west  at  the  Mari  range,  which  rises  about  1000 
feet  above  the  adjacent  country,  and  runs  for  several  miles  across  the 
plains  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  It  .is  basaltic,  and  the  base  is  strewn  with 
huge  blocks,  which  have  been  detached  from  its  face.  Its  width  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  more  than  a  mile. 

The  plains  continue  nearly  on  the  same  general  level  west  of  the 
Mari  range.  In  fertility  they  resemble  those  east  of  the  ridge,  except 
that  the  grass  is  generally  more  abundant.  The  Plain  of  Killelu,  which 
is  from  'Jo  to  30  miles  wide,  is  always  covered  with  grass.  It  termi- 
nates at  the  Wady  Killelu,  a  large  ravine  bounded  by  basaltic  cliffs 
from  800  to  900  feet  high.  At  the  end  of  the  dry  season  water  is  found 
only  in  pools,  but  during  the  rains  the  wady  becomes  a  large  river, 
which  receives  the  drainage  of  an  extensive  tract,  and  carries  it  to  the 
Hawash  river.  The  ravine  is  covered  with  bushes  which  aro  not  found 
in  other  parts  of  tho  table  land,  where  the  soil  is  very  dry. 

West  of  the  Wady  Killelu  the  table-land  rises  gradually  till  it  attains 
an  elevation  of  2000  feut  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  here  more  volcanic, 
and  improves  in  fertility ;  but  the  surface  is  more  broken,  and  level 
plains  are  rarer  and  of  less  extent.  Extensive  tracts  rest  on  basaltic 
roi-ks,  uud  are  only  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  which,  however, 
j-eil  with  a  thick  turf.  But  this  region  is  almost  destitute  of 
water.  On  the  west  of  this  tract  two  lofty  peaks  rise  from  the  plain, 
Mount  Abid.v  and  Mount  Aiyalu,  or  Azolo.  Mount  Abida  rises  about, 
4000  feet  above  it-  i  I  /olo  still  higher.  They  appear  to  stand 

in  the  centre  of  a  volcanic  tract,  from  which  sheets  of  lava  have 
descended  on  all  sides  to  the  plain,  forming  a  field  of  volcanic  matter 
about  30  miles  in  diameter,  studded  with  small  cones,  each  showing  a 
distinct  crater.  The  surface  of  the  lava  appears  fresh  and  glossy. 
The  vast  plain  adjacent  to  this  tract  is  covered  with  low  shrubs,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  a  sheet  of  water ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  dry  season  not  a  drop  is  found  on  it.  As  this  region  con- 
tains more  wood  than  those  nearer  the  sea,  wild  animals  and  game  are 
more  numerous. 

South-west  of  this  region  the  general  level  of  the  country  is  about 
2500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  table- 
land. The  surface  is  not  much  diversified  :  it  generally  extends  in 
large  level  plains,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  narrow 
hilly  tracts,  or  by  wadies.  All  of  them  are  clothed  with  perpetual 
verdure,  as  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  good.  The  greater  part  of  this  fine 
country  is  without  water  towards  the  close  of  tho  dry  season. 

The  country  descends  by  several  short  terraces  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hiuvosh  river.  The  wide  alluvial  bottom  through  which  the  river 
flows  is  covered  with  thick  jungle  sprinkled  with  small  trees.  Among 
them  are  mimosas,  from  which  gum-arabic  is  collected.  This  jungle 
is  the  haunt  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses.  The  river  Hawish,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  caravan-road,  is  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
river  here  constitutes  the  boundary  between  the  Dauikil  tribes  and 
the  kingdom  of  Shoa.  [ABYSSINIA.] 

Adal  has  been  traversed  by  Coffin,  between  the  Bay  of  Hitnfila 
(Ainphila)  14"  40'  N.  lat.  and  Chelicut.  The  road  beginning  at  the 
bay  passes  for  two  days  over  barren  and  rugged  hills,  of  no  great 
height,  in  which  a  few  hamlets  occur,  inhabited  by  herdsmen ;  then 
follows  a  large  and  level  plain,  which  is  called  Harho,  and  is  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  salt.  This  plain  is  said  to  be  four  days'  journey 
in  length,  and  it  took  five  hours  to  cross  it  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. The  bed  of  salt  is  about  3  feet  thick.  In  some  places  it 
continues  tolerably  pure  to  that  depth,  but  in  general  not  lower  than 
2  feet,  below  which  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  soil.  As  this  salt  is 
not  only  used  for  culinary  purposes,  but  also  in  Abyssinia  as  a  cur- 
rency, it  is  cut  into  pieces  of  the  shape  of  a  whetstone  :  they  are 
nboiit  nine  inches  long,  one  inch  and  three-quarters  thick,  and  in  the 
middle  two  inches'wide;  they  weigh  between  19  and  20  ounces. 
South-west  of  the  HKrho  the  country  rises  in  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tains with  narrow  and  cteep  passes,  and  after  two  days'  journey  the 
tjiblr -land  of  Tigre1  is  ascended  by  the  Pass  of  Senafrf. 

Inhabitants. — Adal  is  inhabited  by  many  tribes,  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Danitkil  or  Dankali,  and  they  all  appear  to 
belong  to  the  same  stock.  They  are  described  as  having  a  strongly 
set  and  bulk)  is  round  rather  than  oblong ;  their  hair  is 

black,  thick,  and  \  'Imost  woolly ;  their  eyes  are  very  lively, 


IIKJI:. 


VI1>K. 


_J  and  ••«  de*p  <•  UM  nek.**  ;  UM  no**  i*  Aort  and  straight, 
M4  dM*d  horn ^far«*.adbyad.prea*>n;  their  lip.  are  thick, 
~    •  at  thenegroe*;  their  colour  i»  dark  brown; 
to  differ  entirely  from  that  ipoken  in  Tign< 


All  UM  Danikil  tribes  are  said  to  live  a  nomadic  life.  They  keep 
a  Urge  number  of  nsmeU,  cattle,  mule*,  asses,  and  sheep,  and  a  few 
korad  of  a  anvil  breed,  aad  they  change  their  place  of  abode  according 
to  UM  isa«nn*.  to  which  they  are  principally  compelled  by  the  want 
of  water  at  the  dose  of  UM  dry  season.  Like  all  other  nomadic  tribe* 
th*v  are  inclined  to  plundering,  and  are  of  bad  repute  among  their 
a*%kl.»nii  Anm»,  which  i*  considered  the  capital  of  the  nation.  i» 
•JtaaMed  in  UM  territory  of  the  Mudaito  tribe  in  the  neighbourh.xxl 
of  UM  IUwa«h,  and  appear*  to  be  a  oonaiderable  place ;  it  ha*  not 
been  viaited  by  European*.  In  it*  vicinity  there  may  be  sonio 
' 

Ada)  eVw*  not  supply  any  article  for  foreign  commerce,  except  the 
•alt  which  is  coDected  on  the  Bahr  Assal,  which  is  carried  along  the 
earavaa-road  to  Shoe.  Two  of  the  most  frequented  caravan-road* 
ran  from  UM  Tajurra  to  Auwa.  The  southern  follows  the  caravan- 
road  to  Ank>ibar,  a*  far  a*  th*  plain  of  Gagade,  and  then  branches 
at  to  UM  weet,  and  ftmtt*  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake 
Abhebbad  to  Aussa.  It  take*  thirty-one  day*  to  reach  Anna.  The 
norUwni  road  HUM  from  Tajurra  W.N.W.  pasae*  through  Rahaita, 
leave*  Lake  Abhebbad  to  the  south,  and  reaches  Anasa  after  having 
passed  over  UM  river  Hawish  near  it*  influx  into  the  lake.  The  cara- 
van* are  eighteen  dan  on  this  road.  Another  caravan-road  leads 
from  AIMS*  westward  to  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Wollo  and 
Yejjoo  Ualka,  who  raide  in  the  highlands  between  Shoa  and  Tigrf. 
Tk*  Hawish  river  i*  ejuesud  near  Auaaa,  and  afterwards  the  caravan 
travel*  weat  to  the  market  of  Dowe,  which  lie*  on  the  edge  of  the 
hifhUod,  and  near  UM  boundary  between  the  Daufkil  and  Gallon. 

There  i*  a  tradition  that  Ada!  once  formed  a  powerful  empire,  which 
i*  hardly  to  be  credited  when  the  present  condition  of  the  nation  is 
It  wa*  almost  entirely  unknown  in  Europe  previous  to 
••-•  • 


:     •   .- 


toed  in  the  10th  century  got  some 


ng  it,  but  they  knew  little  of  any  part  except  the 
tract  through  which  the  caravan-road  from  Maosdwa  to  Tigi-a"  lie*. 
Thi*  road  waa  alco  described  by  Brace  and  Salt  In  1839  the  English 
took  fnmaman  of  Aden  in  Arabia,  and  thin  event  coon  led  to  a  closer 
eooaraioa  with  the  surrounding  countries.  In  the  game  year  the 
Bicencjari**  Iseaberg  and  Krapf,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  Tigre', 
where  they  had  resided  for  aeveral  yean,  went  from  Tajurra  to 
Aafctfbar,  and  they  were  aoon  followed  by  other  English  and  French 
traveller*.  In  1841  Major  HUTU  waa  eent  by  the  Hntiah  government 
to  Bboa,  and  eneeeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  amity. 

(Uruce,  TVaweb  to  dueerrr  On  Stun*  of  the  Nilr ;  Lord  Valentia, 
r.«ey«  «W  TrmU to  India,  Ceylon,  tke RtdSea,  AbyuMa,  <md  Egypt ; 
Salt,  layoff  It  Atfminim,  and  TrareU  into  Ike  Interior  of  iMat  Country  ; 
BtllBal.  *»»  »  Akyvimi**  ;  Isenberg  and  Krapf,  Journal,  detailing 
UMirnrooeediBc*  in  the  kingdom  of  Shoa;  Kirk,  '  Report  on  the  Route 
from  Tajurra  to  Anklhar,'  in  tow/on  Qtagr.  Journal,  vol.  ili. ;  Dr. 
Bake,  •  Route*  ia  Abnamia/  in  London  Otayr.  Journal,  vol.  xii.) 

i:i:llKlK,  a  aerie*  of  sand-bonks,  which  with  the  two 
Mnall  islands  of  Hamaieriiiii  and  Manaar,  extend  from  a  point  in  t!ic 
auejUMiu  peainaviU  of  India  (140  mile*  N.  E.  of  Cape  Comorin)  to 
UM  oppowte  ielaod  of  Ceylon.  The  width  of  the  channel  U  about  00 
•BgijiMnil  mi)**,  and  there  are  only  two  navigable  passage*  in  it. 
UM  Miaur  aad  the  Pamnbeen.  The  paavage*  have  *o  little  depth  of 
water  U»t.  if  a  vtwl  of  moderate  aue  ha*  occaaion  to  *ail  from  the 
aorlh  to  the  »mth  of  UM  bank,  it  muat  make  the  whole  circuit  of  the 

'•r.ru»s.) 

AI'I'A.   tin-  ancient  Addmn,  a  river  of  Lombardy,  which  ha*  ite 
lie  Khirtian   Alp.,  above  the  town   of  Hormio  ;  it  flow* 
h  UM  ValteUae  into  the  lake  of  Corno,  out  of  the  *outh-«astern 
of  which  h  IBMM*  again  below  the  town  of  Leooo ;  it  th. •„ 
i  UM  pUia  of  Iximbardy.  paMng  Lodi  and  Pir-zighettonc,  and 
into  the  Po  abotrt ,  »  mile*  above  the  city  of  Cremona.     I 

r  between  the  territory 
i*  a  broad  and  rapid 
,  in  advance  of  Milan  on  the 
of  Coroo,  it*  water*  are  remarkably  clear.     In 

this  part  of  rUomrs*,  la  awrisM  tin**  Ha«|NU»tod  the  territories  of 

..... 

U  UM  name  of  a  portion  of  eaetern  Africa,  which  it  i*  not 

Adaiel  i. 
i  nm»  from 
>  Red  Sea,  to  UM  bay 
i  of  Adel,  or  the  land  of  the  Somauli*, 

i*  exteaxied  a*  tu  a.  Cape  (iuardafui.    The  chief  plaoe  of  the  Ho- 
amilu  I*  Berbera,  to  whieli  the  Arab*  croa*  over  from  Aden  and  from 
Mocha,  between  October  aixl  April,  to  purcbaa*  giinw,  myrrh,  frankin- 
alavea,  cameU.  horava,  mulea,  and  ae»e,  for  which  they  i 
•ft  lodian  warm    The  inhatntante  of  unknown  diiarictji  in  th.. 


the  fall  of  V*atea,UM  Adda  fanned  the  boundary  b 
-I  that  rapabtte  aad  UM  Duchy  of  Milan.     It 
rtraua,  afcrdiaff  a  good  military  poaition,  in  advi 
•wL    Bdow  UM  lake  of  Gomo,  it*  water*  are  n 


AHEL.  UM  name  of  a  portion  of  eastern  Africa,  whicl 
poaaibU  to  deecribe  with  much  precision.     The  name  of 
•  imlUaii  given  to  that  part  of  UM  African  coast  which 
UM  ttrafea  of  Bab-eMnaodeb,  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea, 
•adUnraofZeila;  and  UM  name  of  Add,  or  the  Ian.)  ..fth.- 


interi-jr  send  caravajw  to  Berber*  .„„!  K..].|  dn-t  .  nn.l  thi- 

i*  mow  Uw  only  channel  of  communication  between  the  int.  •. 
central  and  Muthcrn  Africa  and  UM  southwestern  coast  of  Arabia. 


The  Somaulia,  cometimei  called  Berberea,  have,  according  to  some 
account*,  long  hair  and  an  olive  complexion ;  but,  according  to 
Valentia,  woolly  hair  and  a  very  black  »kin.  though  they  are  not 
negroea.  They  po**ea*  ahip*  of  their  own,  and  are  a.  •  rising 

merchant* ;  aome  of  them  have  astUed  at  Mocha  in  Arabia. 
11*  18'  N.  lat.,  43'  8'  K  lentia;  Salt;  Malte-H. 

ADELAIDE,  South  Auntralia,  an  epiMX>pal  city,  the  aeat  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  capital  of  the  colony,  i*  aituatod  chiefly  on  the  left  bank 
. .('  t  h.  i  30'  E.  long.  That  part 

.  iv   which   utand*  on  the   left  bank   of  the  river   u   called    ~ 
A . Ul i<le,  i*  the  neat  of  ' .  •  ; mil  of  the  commerce  of  the  town  ; 

North    AiU-lai.lf.    on    the   right  bank,   U   much   nnaller,    but   more 
pleaaantly  ntuated.     The  two  divinon*  are  connected  1.. 
wooden  bridge* ;   and  a  public  demesne,  averaging  half  n  mile  in 
width,  mil-round*  the  whole  city.     TuU,  known  a*  the  Park'-landa,  i* 
to  be  converted  into  a  nerie*  of  public  gardens.     Adelaide  was  founded 
in  1836,  and  it  baa  made  remarkable  progrotw  in  the  17  year*  which 
have  elapaed  rinoe  that  time.     North  Adelaide  fttiuid*  on  a  gentle, 
slope ;  in  1852  it  contained  one  public  square,  27  atreeta,  and  occupied 
an  area  of  350  acre* ;  while  .South  Adelaide  occupied  an  area  of  750 
acres,    contained  6  large  public  squares,  and    30    principal   streets, 
which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.     The  street*  ai 
ill  paved  or  unpaved,  and  are  only  lighted  by  l;un]>.<  in   : 
puMic-houses,  every  keeper  of  which,  by  the  term*  of  his  license,  being 
bound  to  keep  one  burning  from  sunset  to  sunrise.     The  - 
Adelaide   is   flat,   and   in   1852  was  without  drainage.     The    public 
improvements  and  sanitary  arrangement*  are  under  the  management 
of  a  Board   of  Commissioners,   who,   between  January,    1850,    nnd 
September,  1851,  cx|.< -iide.!  upwards  of  29.000/,  in  funning  an. 1  : 
ing  streets,  erecting  public  buildings,  and  nth.-: 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Supreme  Court-house,  a  large 
stone  building,  the  Resident  Magistrate's  Court,  1'olic. 
offices,  the  Bishop's  palace,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  h. .-pit:il.  military 
barracks,  police  barracks,  and  a  large  jail  erected  at 
36,0002.  The  post-office  i*  a  large  and  handsome  new  building.  An 
Assay-office  was  established  at  Adelaide  in  1852  for  receiving  and 
assaying  gold,  chiefly  from  the  Mount  Alexander  digging*.  The  total 
amount  of  gold  deposited  in  it  from  February  12  to  September  10 
was  292,243  ounces,  of  the  value,  at  the  assay  price  of  »/.  11*.  per 
ounce,  of  upwards  of  1,000,0001.  Trinity  Church  is  the  temporary 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Adelaide.  The  Itomiin  Catholics  are 
erecting  a  cathedral  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Kranci  '  *  •  ry 

fine  chapel  in  the  gothic  style  has  been  erected  by  th 
Methodists,  at  a  cost  of  about  6000L  Besides  these,  the  places  of 
worship  in  Adelaide  are,  four  for  the  Church  of  England  ;  one  each 
for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church ;  five  for  Baptists ;  three  each  for  the  Wealeyan 
MethodisU,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Independents  ;  two  for  Roman 
Catholics ;  two  for  German  Evangelical  Lutherans  ;  and  one  each  for 
German  Evangelical  Independents,  Christians,  Bible  Christians, 
Quakers,  Swedenborgians,  and  Jews.  No  burial-ground  is  permitted 
to  be  attached  to  any  church  or  chapel  in  the  city,  but  a  large  ceme- 
tery is  provided  to  the  west  of  it  Among  the  educational  institutes 
of  the  city  are,  the  Church  of  England  College  of  St.  I  Vt.-r,  n  spacious 
and  very  handsome  edifice,  and  a  training  institute  for  native  aborigine*. 
There  are  three  banks,  for  one  of  which,  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  a 
handsome  stone  building  was  erected  in  1851,  at  on  expense  of  !>ii>  l/. 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  Adelaide  Savings  Bank  in  1850  was 
11,77'J'  U  \\,l.  The  South  Australian  Agricultural  and  llorticuHur.il 
Society  holds  an  annual  show  of  fruits,  garden  and  field  pro. In. 
colonial  manufactures.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  waa  established  in 
July,  15.10.  Tin-  South  Australian  Library  and  Mechanic*'  Institute 
i*  O|K-II  daily  from  noon  till  ten  oYlock,  i'.  M.  There  are  several 
i-niMini-  Hocieti..<<  and  various  benevolent  associations.  The 
market  is  outside  the  city,  and  the  cattle  sold  there  ore  only  permitted 
to  be  slaughtered  in  the  city  slaughter-house,  a  spacious  and  conve- 
nient building  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Torrens,  half  a  mile  below  the 

Port  Adelaide,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Torrens,  and  on  the  shore 
of  the  Oulf  of   St.    Vincent,    about  8  miles  from  Adelaide  city,   is 
a  capacious  harbour,  well  situated  in  respect  to  the  pn-vailin^  • 
but  the  great  expenae  and  d<-Uv  in   the  transport  of  merchandise 
between  the  city  and  the  port  are  oonaiderable  drawback*  • 
|K-rity  of  the  place.     The  usual  mode  of  conveying  goods  is  by  Lull.  «-k.-i 
.'i  I    I.. •!..•.     In  1850  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  local  r  the 

construction  of  a  railway  from  the  city  to  Port  Adelaide;  Crock,  but 
the  works  had  not  been  commenced  t- :,m  nr_- i  employed 

to  assist  vessel*  in  entering  the  harbour.    By  on  Act  passed  in  1845,  the 
port  was  made  free  to  the  ship*  of  all  nations.     Th,.  imports  .-,- 
Adelaide  amounted    in  the  year*  ending  10th  of  October,  1850  and 
1861,  to  828,'2-JT/  .,.'.>:!:!/.  to. :  the   export*   for   the   same 

period*  were  538,175/.   lOj.   li,/.,    and    584.541/.   I'  laidc 

contains  extensive  and  substantial  warehouse-,  built  of  :i..n. .  wharfn 
hips  can  lie  to  load  and  unl  m  house,  a 

|.  on  which  vessels  of  1000  tons   burden  can  be  raised,  a 
L.  11  chun-h,  a  theatre,  nnd  numerous  Bhojw. 

Thepopulntimi  of  Adelaide.  1'ort  Adelaide,  nnd  AlK-H  Town,  which 
together  form  one  municipality,  was  14,577  at  the  end  of  tl. 
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1850.  Albert  Town  is  a  small  straggling  Tillage,  about  a  mile  from 
the  port,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  connected  with  the  ship- 
ping. Between  Albert  Town  and  Adelaide  are  several  other  villages, 
the  principal  of  which  ia  Jiindmarsh,  where  there  is  a  steam-flour-mill, 
the  largest  brewery  in  the  colony,  and  many  good  shops.  Within  a 
range  of  about  5  miles  from  the  city  are  11  villages,  which  may  be 
considered  as  suburbs  of  Adelaide :  some  of  them  contain  excellent 
residences.  In  Adelaide  county  there  are  about  40  more  villages,  some 
of  which  are  inhabited  solely  by  German  immigrants,  who  have  erected 
their  houses  in  their  own  country  fashion.  The  diocese  of  Adelaide, 
to  which  Bishop  Short  was  appointed  in  1847,  extends  over  the  two 
colonies  of  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia ;  the  chapter  com- 
prises a  dean,  two  archdeacons,  two  canons,  and  twelve  clergymen. 

The  Burra  Burra  and  other  copper  mines  in  South  Australia,  and 
the  export  trade  in  wool,  have  rendered  Adelaide  and  its  Port  very 
flourishing.  In  August,  1852,  gold  was  discovered  at  Echunga,  23 
miles  S.E.,  and  subsequently  on  Field  river,  about  the  same  distance 
S.,  from  Adelaide.  A  considerable  number  of  diggers,  have  been  at  work, 
and  a  large  amount  of  gold  has  been  obtained,  but  not  in  quantities 
at  all  equal  to  the  other  Australian  gold  fields.  [SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.] 

ADELAIDE  ARCHIPELAGO.     [ARCHIPELAGO.] 

ADELSBERG,  a  small  market-town  in  the  Duchy  of  Carniola,  in 
the  Empire  of  Austria,  22  miles  S.S.W.  from  Laibach,  and  near  the 
line  of  railroad  to  Trieste,  is  celebrated  for  the  great  caverns  which  are 
in  its  environs.  There  are  two  principal  caverns,  the  cavern  of 
Adelsberg,  which  ia  about  7500  feet  long,  and  the  Magdalena  cavern, 
which  has  been  explored  for  a  length  of  about  1200  feet.  Both  of 
them  are  in  a  calcareous  rock,  the  layers  of  which  are  broken  into 
huge  square  fragments,  which  in  some  places  are  heaped  up  by  nature 
BO  as  to  resemble  a  Homan  bridge.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  cavern 
of  Adelsberg,  the  entrance  of  which,  near  the  ruined  castle  of  Adelsberg, 
is  very  narrow,  but  the  cavern  soon  becomes  wider,  and  forms  several 
spacious  grottoes  which  are  from  60  to  80  feet  high.  Splendid  stalactites 
hang  down  from  the  roofs  and  cover  the  walls,  and  present  a  beautiful 
appearance  when  seen  by  the  light  of  torches.  The  little  river  Poik 
throws  itself  into  the  cavern,  and,  as  it  forms  several  cascades,  the 
interior  resounds  with  the  uninterrupted  noise  of  the  waters.  In  the 
innermost  corner  of  the  cavern  this  river  disappears  through  a  narrow 
fissure  in  the  rock,  and  continues  its  subterranean  course  for  nearly 
eight  miles,  till  it  appears  again  near  Malingradu-Kleinhausel,  where 
it  is  called  Unzc.  After  having  flowed  through  the  valley  of  Planina 
it  disappears  once  more  in  the  caverns  of  Laase,  and  comes  again  to 
the  surface  near  Ober-Laibach,  as  a  navigable  river,  called  the  Laibach. 
The  Proteus  is  found  in  the  subterranean  waters  of  this  river. 
Engravings  on  steel  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  caverns  near  Adels- 
berg have  been  published  by  A.  Schaffenrath ;  Laibach,  1839,  fol. 

(Count  F.  von  Hohenwart,  Wtyaeiter  far  die  Wanderer  in  der 
beriihmten  Adettbergtr  Grotte,  Laibach,  1832;  Neaatet  Contertationt- 
Ltzifon;  Hamilton,  Ketrarchei  in  Aria  Minor,  voL  i.  ch.  1.) 

ADEN,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  southern  shores  of  Arabia,  in 
12°  46'  N.  lat,  45°  10'  E.  long.  Before  the  British  took  possession  of 
it  in  1840,  Aden  was  a  miserable  place,  consisting  of  a  small  number 
of  mud  huts  covered  with  mats,  and  containing  about  600  inhabitants. 
It  is  now  a  flourishing  place  of  trade,  containing  22,000  inhabitants,  and 
surrounded  with  gardens  and  orchards. 

Aden  is  built  at  the  eastern  base  of  a  mountain-mass  called  Jebel 
Shamshan,  which  rises  to  1776  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  which 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar.  The  harbours  of  Aden  are  considered  the  best  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia.  The  smaller  harbour  near  the  town  is  divided  into 
two  small  bays  by  a  rocky  and  fortified  island  called  Sirah,  which  is 
about  430  feet  high,  and  commands  the  harbours  and  town.  Of  late 
years  the  small  creek  which  used  to  separate  the  island  from  the 
mainland  has  been  filled  up,  so  that  at  low  water  it  is  now  joined 
to  the  coast.  The  anchorage  in  the  bay  is  very  regular,  and  a  vessel 
may  choose  her  own  position  in  from  five  to  ten  fathoms  water.  The 
other  harbour,  which  is  called  by  seamen  the  Back  Bay,  and  by  the 
Arabs  Bander  Tuwayyi,  lies  west  of  the  peninsula,  and  has  on  the 
eastern  side  of  its  entrance  another  mass  of  rocks  called  Jebel  Hasan, 
which  rises  1237  feet  above  the  tea.  The  entrance  between  these  two 
masses  ia  nearly  4  miles  wide. 

Aden  has  long  been  known  as  an  entrepot  of  commerce.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  'Periplus;'  it  wag  eagerly  straggled  for  by  the 
Portuguese  in  the  15th,  and  by  the  Turks  in  the  16th  centuries. 
During  the  18th  century  it  was  mostly  governed  by  native  chiefs.  In 
the  hands  of  the  English  it  in  yearly  becoming  more  and  more 
important.  The  Anglo-Indian  mail  makes  Aden  oneof  its  chief  coaling 
stations.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company 
convey  the  mails  twice  a  month  from  Southampton  to  Alexandria ; 
re  thence  transmitted  to  Suez,  from  which  place  the  East  India 
I  I'.mpany's  steamers  convey  them  to  Bombay;  and  the  Oriental  Steam 
I' .Tnpany  to  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta;  as  also  to  Singapore, 
Hong.Kong,  and  Batavia.  The  mails  to  Australia  are  also  sent  by 
tli"  Oriental  Company's  vessels,  once  every  two  months  to  Australia. 
In  185-^  the  fleet  of  this  company  in  the  Eastern  seas  amounted  to 
17,  carrying  from  600  to  2000  t<mn  burden.  For  farther  details  con- 
i«  the  Eastern  Mail-packet  routes.  Bee  AUSTRALIA;  BOMBAT; 
CITLOW. 
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ADERSBACH  ROCKS,  an  extraordinary  mountain-mass  in  the 
environs  of  Aderabach,  a  village  in  Bohemia,  on  the  frontier  of 
this  country  and  the  Silesian  county  of  Glaz,  in  a  valley  of  the 
Riesen-Gebirge ;  it  lies  in  the  circle  of  Koniggratz.  About  12  miles 
N.W.  of  the  town  of  Glaz  the  traveller  reaches  the  mountain  of 
Heuscheuer,  which  forms  the  beginning  of  the  rocky  labyrinth.  The 
summit  of  this  mountain,  or  rather  winding  ridge,  is  cut  perpen- 
dicularly like  a  wall  to  the  depth  of  from  600  to  1200  feet,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  paths  by  which  a  descent  is  possible  into  the  labyrinth 
below,  which  consists  of  masses  of  rock  detached  and  laid  one  over 
another  in  all  directions.  Some  are  as  large  as  moderate  houses, 
and  others  have  the  size  and  shape  of  churches,  pyramids,  and  similar 
buildings,  or  at  least  appear  so  to  a  lively  imagination.  On  following 
a  stream  of  pure  water,  which  has  its  source  in  the  centre  of  the  laby- 
rinth, the  traveller  passes  by  means  of  small  crevices  through  a  wall  of 
sandstone  of  stupendous  height,  and  he  then  enters  a  chaos  of  isolated 
columns,  walls,  towers,  and  other  fragments  of  rock,  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary description,  varying  in  height  from  100  to  200  feet.  Some  of 
these  rocks  are  bounded  at  the  top  by  irregular  curve-lines,  but  the 
lower  parts  of  their  sides  are  as  perpendicular  and  straight  as  if  they 
had  been  cut  artificially.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  called  'Der 
UmgekehrteZuckerhut,'  'The Inverted  Sugarloaf,' which  is  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  pillars ;  these  are  only  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  at 
their  base,  but  as  high  as  the  more  massy  rocks,  and  appear  like  a  group 
of  lofty  chimneys.  The  width  of  the  paths  or  winding  crevices  between 
the  rocks  varies  from  2  to  20  feet ;  they  are  in  many  places  covered 
with  deep  and  light  sand  produced  by  fragments  of  the  summits  which 
have  been  operated  on  by  the  atmosphere  and  rains ;  for  the  sandstone  is 
generally  very  friable,  and  is  often  an  unconsolidated  mass  of  quartzose 
sand.  In  the  middle  of  the  labyrinth  there  is  a  large  opening,  overhung 
by  the  surrounding  rocks,  covered  with  plants  and  trees,  and  watered 
by  the  above-mentioned  stream,  which  falls  in  a  cascade  from  a  fissure 
in  the  principal  hill.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  there  stands  a  ruined 
gothic  castle.  This  remarkable  spot  is  annually  visited  by  many 
travellers,  and  has  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  whole  space  occupied  by  this  rocky 
labyrinth,  extending  over  many  square  miles,  was  originally  one  solid 
mass  of  sandstone,  which  has  been  split  by  volcanic  action,  and  after- 
wards washed  out  by  the  waters.  Similar  groups,  though  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  are  found  in  the  slate-sandstone  region 
of  the  Middle  Weser,  and  especially  in  the  district  called  Saxon  Switzer- 
land, where  volcanic  action  has  left  many  traces. 

ADIGE,  the  ancient  Athesit,  a  river  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  Austrian 
Italy,  is  formed  by  several  small  streams  that  rise  in  the  Rhaetian 
Alps,  and  unite  their  waters  near  Glurns.  From  this  place  its  course 
is  directed  from  west  to  east  as  far  as  Miran,  whence  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bolzano  or  Botzen  the  river  runs  to  the  south-east.  Thus  far 
the  upper  Adige  is  called  the  Etsch,  by  which  name  the  river  is  known 
to  the  Germans  throughout  its  whole  course.  Below  Bolzano  the 
Adige  receives  its  largest  feeder,  the  Eisach,  on  its  left  bank,  and  then 
flows  nearly  due  south  past  Trent,  Roveredo,  and  Verona,  entering 
Italy  about  16  miles  south  of  Roveredo.  From  Verona  it  sweeps 
round  to  the  eastward,  passes  Legnago,  and  after  traversing  the  delta 
between  the  Po  and  the  Brenta,  empties  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of 
Venice  at  Porto  Fossone,  about  5  miles  south  from  Chioggia. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Adige  is  about  248  miles.  Between  Trent 
and  Verona  it  flows  through  a  fine  valley  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad,  in  a  bed  290  to  330  feet  wide  ;  lower  down  in  the  open  plain 
the  width  increases  to  656  feet.  The  general  depth  varies  from  10  to 
16  feet ;  it  is  3  feet  less  in  winter ;  but  in  spring,  when  the  snows 
melt  on  the  Alps,  there  is  a  rise  of  about  16  feet,  and  the  river  is  only 
prevented  by  the  strong  dykes  that  line  its  banks  from  inundating 
the  plains,  which  are  in  some  places  several  feet  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  river.  The  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  dykes  is  also  relieved 
by  canals,  especially  by  those  of  Castagnaro  and  Adigetto,  which  cross 
the  Polesina  or  plain  of  Rovigo,  and  form  part  of  the  communication 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Po.  The  autumn  rains  also  frequently 
cause  disastrous  floods  in  this  river.  The  waters  of  the  Adige  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  are  clear,  but  as  they  descend  they  become 
loaded  with  ddbris.  The  stream  is  very  rapid,  contains  few  fish,  and 
rarely  freezes.  It  is  navigable  from  Trent  to  the  sea,  but  the  naviga- 
tion is  dangerous.  Barges  are  drawn  up  the  river  by  horses  :  the 
towing-path  runs  along  the  left  bank.  There  are  between  1 50  and 
200  flour  and  rice  mills  on  this  river.  The  commerce  on  the  Adige 
between  Germany,  the  Tyrol,  and  Italy  is  important. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLAND,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  North  America, 
belonging  to  Russia,  is  about  80  miles  long,  and,  in  some  parts,  20 
wide  :  it  lies  between  57°  2'  and  58°  24'  N.  lat.,  and  134°  52'  and  135" 
30'  W.  long.  The  island  was  circumnavigated  by  Vancouver.  With 
the  exception  of  the  south-east  coast,  the  shores  are  bold,  and  afford 
many  convenient  bays  with  fine  streams  of  fresh  water  running  into 
them.  The  island  is  moderately  elevated  and  rocky,  but  covered  with 
forests  of  pine.  The  natives  of  the  island  carry  on  some  little  trade 
with  Europeans. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands,  consisting  of  one 
larger  and  about  forty  smaller,  lie  between  the  second  and  third 
degreesof  S.  latitude,  and  between  146"  18'and  147°  46'  K.long.  They 
were  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1616.  Captain  Carterct  visited  them 
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tre«  on  them.    A«  they  are  very  little  elevated 

UM  level  of  the  sea,  water  must  neceMarily  be  scarce.  The 
Wand  i*  about  45  mile,  long,  and,  like  moat  of  them,  prm- 
«m«ed  with  cocoa  nut  trees  ;  the  inhabitant*  are  of  a  dark 
with  friolad  hair,  and  they  go  naked.  They  are  de»cribed  a* 
ad  well  mode.  To  the  French  navigator  they  seemed 
l-diapowd  people,  though  Carter*',  account  of  them  i* 
.  They  point  their  lance,  with  a  specie,  of  hard  .ton*. 
When  the  French  vWtod  the  bland,  the  people  ahowed  the  greatest 
m«ii*i  to  fimim  iron,  which  it  i*  conjectured  they  fint  obtained 
from  the  Spaniards. 

ADONld  (.V«*r-rf-/»r*A»»),  a  river  of  ancient  Syria,  which  rue.  in 
the  mountain*  of  Lebanon.  It  ha*  the  same  name  with  a  penonage 
of  coneiderable  importance  hi  Pagan  mythology,  of  whose  story  the 
fallowing  i*a  brief  sketch:  Adonia,  son  of  Myrrha,  daughter  of  Ciny - 
re*,  king  of  Cyprus,  wa*  born  in  Arabia,  whither  hi*  mother  had  fled 
in  eoneennenoe  of  certain  transactions  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
relate.  Before  the  birth  of  her  aon  ah*  wa*  transformed  into  the  tree 
which  produce*  the  fragrant  gum  called  by  her  name ;  thi*,  however, 
did  not  hinder  hi*  being  brought  into  the  world  in  due  eeaaon;  he 
•raw  op  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  and  wa*  passionately  beloved 
by  Aphrodite  (Venue),  who  quitted  Olympu.  to  dwell  with  him. 
{Juntas  "**  nis  bvonrite  pursuit,  until,  having  gone  to  the  chase 
•ffBDMt  the  entreatie*  of  hi*  mutraat,  he  wa*  mortally  wounded  in  the 
t£*rh  by  a  wild  boar.  After  death  he  wa*  laid  to  stand  a*  high  in 
the  favour  of  Perwphone  (Proeerpine)  a*  before  in  that  of  Aphrodite ; 
but  the  latter  being  moooeolable.  her  rival  generonaly  consented  that 
aid  half  the  year  with  hi.  celestial,  half  with  his 
The  fable  ha.  been  varioualy  interpreted.  One 
i  the  alternate  abode  of  Adoni.  above  and  under 
the  earth  typical  of  the  burial  of  seed,  which  in  due  aoason  rise*  above 
Ike  ground  far  the  propagation  of  it*  specie*;  another,  of  the  annual 
peceafe  of  the  MB  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 
i  time  of  Patuanias,  hi  the  2nd  century  of  our  era,  there 
temple  of  Adoni*  and  Aphrodite,  at  Amathua,  in 


The  story  of  Adoni.  appear,  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
from  Syria.  According  to  Pausanias,  Sappho  sung  of  Adonis ;  and 
hi*  name,  with  allusion  to  hi*  rito*,oocun  in  a  fragment  of  Alcicus. 
But  it  i*  by  the  Oreek  poet*  of  later  date,  Theocritus  and  Bion,  and  their 
Latin  imitator*,  Ovid  and  other*,  that  hi.  story  ha*  been  expanded, 
aad  inverted  with  the  elegance  which  U  the  peculiar  character 
of  Grecian  mythology.  The  Adonia  are  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
among  the  Athenian  fertivals,  and  thi*  i*  (we  believe)  the  earliest 
••Him  of  them,  except  some  notice  in  the  poem*  attributed  to 
Orpheo*  (the  epoch  of  which  is,  however,  too  doubtful  to  be  received  as 
authority  V.  aad  the  anon  attributed  to  Sappho  and  Alcau*.  The  rite* 
began  with  mourning  far  the  death  of  Adonis— <thu*  Exekiel,  viil  13, 
'  He  bmngH  me  to  the  door  of  the  Lord's  house  ....  and  behold, 
there  sat  women  weeping  for  Thamraux') ;  then  changed  into  rejoicing 
for  hi*  return  to  life  aad  to  Aphrodite;  and  concluded  witha 
•jroeaaiam,  ia  which  the  image,  of  Adoni.  aad  Aphrodite  were  carried, 
with  rich  offering*  hi  •pento  conche* ;  after  which  the  former 
appear*  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  tea.  (Theocritus,  'Idyll'  xv.) 
Ia  the  lime  of  Pan«anl««,  the  women  of  Argos,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 


*ix  omturiea  before  Chriet. 

the  early  Syrian  and  Orecian  rite.,  the  former 
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town  near  the  river  Adonk,  wa.  one  of  the  chief  Mate  of  thin  worship, 
•hieh  wa.  intimately  connected  with  a  peculiarity  incident  to  the 
river.  IUi  w«t«^U  a  certain  period  o<thVymr,a..ume  a  deep  red, 
-d  WOT  .aid  to  be  dtmdouredV  »»•  Wood  of  Adoni., 
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been  obeerved  by  modern  traveller*,  and  is 
which  brine;  a  quantity  of  red  earth  into  the 
Thi*,  which  probably  i*  the  true 
in  th.  time  of  Lucian  ('De  Dee  Syria1,  |  8) 


ADOUR,  the  ancient  At»r*t,  a  river  in  the  south-west  of  France, 
rues  in  Mont  Tounnalet,  in  the  department  of  Hautes-Pyronee*, 
about  0  mile,  east  from  Barege*.  On  leaving  the  high  mountain* 
at  Grip,  8  mile*  above  Bagnore*-de-Bigorre,  the  river  bound,  at  a 
•ingle  leap  above  100  feet  down  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  Campan. 
It*  course  is  a  little  west  of  north  through  this  valley,  past  Tarbea, 
and  until  it  enton  the  department  of  Gen,  in  which  it  takes  a  more 
decidedly  western  direction,  and  at  Aire  enters  the  department  of 
Landes.  In  this  department  it  flows  first  west  past  St-  Sever  and 
Dax,  and  then  for  a  little  way  south  by  weat  till  it  reache*  the  northern 
border  of  Basses-Pyrenees,  between  which  and  Lande*  it  run*  weat 
pact  Bayonne,  and  at  3  mile*  north-west  from  that  town  enter, 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Until  1559,  the  Adour  entered  the  sea  about  20 
miles  farther  north  near  the  village  of  Vieux-Boucaut ;  on  the  line  of 
the  old  bed  there  are  still  several  small  lakes  and  marshes ;  but  in  the 
year  just  named,  a  canal  called  Boucaut-Neuf,  forming  the  present 
embouchure  of  the  river,  wa*  opened  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
oar  that  rendered  the  approach  to  the  harbour  of  Bayonne  so  dan- 
gerous. The  expectation,  however,  ha*  not  been  fulfilled,  for  aero*, 
the  mouth  of  the  new  channel  there  i*  a  shifting  bar  of  sand  and 
gravel,  on  which,  at  ebb-tide,  the  water  is  scarcely  three  feet  deep. 

The  course  of  the  Adour  is  nearly  semicircular,  and  the  river  may 
be  said  to  form,  with  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  boundary  of  iU 
own  basin,  for  the  basins  of  its  two  feeders  from  the  right  are  extremely 
circumscribed.  The  basin  of  the  Adour  abound*  in  the  finest  moun- 
tain scenery.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  fertile  valley*,  it  U  rich 
in  the  useful  mineral*,  and  yields  large  quantities  of  wine,  fruits, 
timber,  ftc. 

The  length  of  the  Adour  ia  about  180  miles,  70  of  which  below 
St.  Sever  are  navigable.  The  tide,  which  at  high  water  rise*  about  11 
feet  at  the  bridge  of  Bayonne,  ascend*  the  river  as  far  as  Dax.  The 
Arroe  and  the  Midouze  are  the  only  feeders  of  the  Adour  on  the 
right ;  but  on  the  left  it  receive*  a  great  number  of  mountain-stream*, 
among  others  the  Lechez,  the  Gabas,  the  Luy,  the  Gave-de-Pau  (itself 
swelled  by  the  Gave-d'Oleron),  the  Bidouze,  and  the  Nivc,  which  last 
traverses  Bayonne.  Of  these  the  Midouze,  the  Gave-de-Pau,  the 
Bidouze,  and  the  Nive  alone  are  navigable ;  but  all  of  them  are 
available  for  floating  down  timber  from  the  mountain-forest*  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Though  it  receives  a  great  number  of  rivers,  the  Adour 
has  not  generally  a  very  Urge  volume  of  water :  a  good  deal  of  this  ia 
drawn  off  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  for  driving  mill  and  utln -r 
machinery.  \\  hen  the  snow  melts  on  the  Pyrenees,  however,  the 
Adour  and  all  its  feeden  become  impetuous  torrents,  and  their  inun- 
dations are  often  very  disastrous.  The  principal  objects  of  transport 
on  the  Adour  are  wine,  corn,  brandy,  timber,  rosin,  pitch,  tar,  and 
colonial  product*. 

ADOWA,  one  of  the  chief  places  in  Abyssinia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tigre,  i*  situated  in  14"  12'  80"  N.  hit,  39"  5'  E.  long.,  partly  on  the. 
aide,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  The  house*  are  all  of  a  ccmi<  al 
form,  and  arranged  pretty  regularly  in  street*.  The  town  is  well 
supplied  with  water  from  rivulet*  which  fall  into  the  Marcb,  and 
grape,  grow  well  in  the  gardens.  Adowa,  from  its  position,  is  the 
great  mart  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  province*,  and  came, 
on  a  considerable  trade,  which  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Mohammedan 
merchant*.  The  population  is  probably  not  under  8000.  The  chief 
manufacture*  of  Adowa  are  coarse  and  fine  cotton  cloths,  made  both 
of  native  cotton  from  the  low  lauds  on  the  Takkazzie,  and  from  cotton 
imported  through  Masaowa  on  the  coast  of  the  lied  Sea.  There  ia  a 
considerable  transit-trade  through  Adowa,  between  the  Red  Sea  port* 
and  Gondar.  The  import,  are  lead,  block  tin,  copper,  and  gold  foil ; 
small  and  cheap  Persian  carpets,  raw  silk  from  China,  some  velvet*, 
French  broad  cloths,  and  coloured  skins  from  Egypt,  Venetian  glass- 
ware and  bead*,  Ac.  The  export*  in  transit  are  ivory,  gold,  and 


ADRIA.    [ABRUZZO.] 

Al1Rl\,J/atiria,  or  Atria,  &n  ancient  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated 
between  the  mouth*  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  with  both  of  which 
river*  it  communicated  by  canal*.  It  was  founded  at  some  very  early 
period  by  an  Etruscan  colony,  and  afterwards  became  a  confederate 
city  of  the  Roman*,  and  a  municipium.  It  was  a  sea-port  town,  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  trade  on  the  Adriatic,  and  was  a  station  for  the 
Roman  fleet  under  the  emperors.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the 
inundation*  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
the  dykes,  and  the  mischief  caused  by  the  liarbarian«,  rendered  the 
country  around  marshy  and  uninhabitable.  The  alluvial  soil  in  tin- 
course  of  age*  gradually  encroached  upon  the  sea  along  this  coast,  and 
thu*  Adria  became  fint  joined  to  the  mainland,  from  which  it  wa* 
previously  detached ;  and  the  sea  receding  from  it  gradually  more 
.ui.l  more,  the  town  i*  now  14  miles  inland.  The  same  causes  con- 
tinuing to  operate,  the  ground  wa*  raised  by  the  alluvions  many  feet 
above  the  former  level,  ao  a*  gradually  to  cover  the  old  forest*. 
Adria,  however,  although  in  a  state  of  decay,  was  never  totally 
destroyed.  In  A.D.  430  it  wa*  subject  to  the  Greek  empire,  having  it* 
own  magistrates.  It  made  part  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and 
afterward*  came  with  it  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope.  In  the 
ftth  century  we  find  it  governed  by  its  own  bishops,  under  the  joint 
protection  of  the  pope*  and  the  emperors.  It  afterwards  funned  part 
of  the  marquiaato  of  Este  and  Ferrara.  In  the  war  between  Hercules, 
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duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Venetians,  in  1482,  Adria  was  besieged  anc 
taken  by  the  latter,  and  then  pillaged  and  burnt.  The  citizens  who 
had  escaped,  having  made  their  submission  to  the  Venetian  senate 
were  restored  to  their  lands  and  houses,  which  they  began  to  repair 
or  rebuild.  After  the  war  of  the  league  of  Cambrai,  Adria  was,  by 
the  peace  of  Bologna,  in  1529,  definitively  given  up  to  Venice.  The 
new  town  of  Adria  by  degrees  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  a 
great  part  of  which  had  been  long  before  buried  under  the  successive 
alluvions.  The  remains  of  ancient  Adria  lie  to  the  south  of  the  present 
town  towards  Ravegnano,  where  old  massive  walls,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  mosaic  pavements,  and  other 
Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities  are  found  many  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  present  town  of  Adria  is  crossed  by  the  Castagnaro, 
a  branch  of  the  Adige :  it  has  about  10,000  inhabitants ;  and  it  gives  title 
to  a  bishop,  although,  of  late,  the  bishops  reside  mostly  at  Rovigo, 
which  is  15  miles  to  the  westward.  The  territory  of  Adria  borders  on 
the  Roman  Legation  of  Ferrara,  the  town  itself  being  only  3  miles 
north  of  the  Po.  Pliny  the  Elder  speaks  of  the  wines  of  Adria  with 
praise  ;  the  country  still  produces  some  tolerable  wine,  and  the  town 
trades  in  cattle,  grain,  silk,  flax,  fire-wood,  leather,  and  earthenware. 
Under  the  republic  of  Venice,  Adria  was  annexed  to  the  Dogado,  or  pro- 
vince of  Venice  proper,  and  was  governed  by  a  patrician  with  the  title 
of  Podesta,  having  its  own  municipal  councils  and  statutes,  which  were 
printed  in  1707.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  King- 
dom under  the  crown  of  Austria.  Lnigi  Groto,  called  also  '  the  blind 
man  of  Adria,'  a  learned  man  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  Adria  is  30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Venice,  in45°  3'N.  lat.,ll°l'E.  long. 

There  was  another  Adria  in  Picenum,  situated  on  a  hill  a  few  miles 
from  the  Adriatic,  between  the  Vomanus  and  the  Matrinua.  It  is 
now  called  Atri,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  originally  founded  by 
a  colony  from  the  Adria  of  Cisalpine  GauL  A  Roman  colony  was 
settled  here  B.C.  282.  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Hannibal,  but  it 
remained  faithful  to  Rome,  and  was  one  of  the  18  Latin  colonies 
which,  B.c.  209,  declared  their  readiness  to  supply  men  and  money  for 
continuing  the  struggle  against  Carthage.  The  town  received  a  new 
colony  under  Augustus ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  inscription, 
'  Colonia  /Ella  Hadria,'  that  it  was  re-established  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  whose  family  originally  came  from  this  city.  The  ancient 
walls  of  Adria  may  still  be  traced,  and  there  are  mosaic  pavements 
and  other  remains  of  buildings. 

ADRIANOPLE  (Edreneh),  the  second  city  in  European  Turkey,  is 
situated  on  the  Maritza,  the  ancient  Hebrut,  which  is  here  joined  by 
the  Tunja  and  the  Arda,  in  41°  44'  N.  lat.,  26°  34'  E.  long.,  135  miles 
AN".  N'.W.  from  Constantinople,  and  88  miles  E.S.E.  from  Philippopoli. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian,  who  restored  and 
embellished  it,  as  he  did  so  many  other  cities  of  his  dominions. 
Adrianople  rises  gently  on  the  side  of  a  small  hill  from  the  banks  of 
the  Hebrtis  and  Tunja,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference.  The 
city  is  girt  by  old  walls,  flanked  with  12  towers  and  pierced  by  11 
gates ;  it  is  also  defended  by  a  citadel  The  central  and  oldest  part 
of  the  city  is  surrounded  by  an  old  stone  wall  erected  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  the 
town  is  well  provided  with  mosques,  40  in  number,  and  alsg  with 
baths,  and  fountains,  all  of  which  were  fed  by  an  aqueduct.  The 
number  of  inhabitant*  is  about  100,000,  of  whom  30,000  are  Greeks. 
One  of  the  mosques,  that  of  Sultan  Murad  I.,  was  once  a  Chri-4.i:ni 
church,  and  another  has  a  great  quantity  of  porphyry  in  its  construc- 
tion ;  but  the  great  boast  of  the  town  is  the  mosque  of  Seliin  II.,  built 
chiefly  of  materials  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Famagusta,  in  Cyprus. 
It  consists  of  one  great  apartment  like  a  theatre,  terminating  in  a 
cupola,  and  has  four  regular  minarets,  the  three  different  galleries  of 
which  are  reached  by  three  spiral  staircases  winding  separately  round 
each  other  :  to  the  highest  balcony  there  is  an  ascent  of  377  steps. 
One  of  the  most  important  constructions  of  Adrianople  is  the  bazaar 
of  All  Pacha,  near  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Selim.  It  is  a  brick  building 
vaulted  with  arches,  composed  of  red  and  white  bricks  alternately. 
The  entrance  in  by  a  gate  at  each  end,  and  by  four  at  each  side,  and 
its  length  is  300  paces.  The  more  precious  commodities,  such  as 
shawls,  jewellery,  muslins,  &c.,  are  sold  in  this  bazaar.  Many  traces 
of  Roman  building  may  be  seen  at  Adrianople.  The  river  Maritza, 
being  navigable  as  far  as  Adrianople  for  small  craft,  contributes  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  port  is  Kims,  which  retains 
it«  nncicnt  name,  and  stands  on  one  side  of  the  bay  into  which  the 
(Minis  flows.  The  manufactures  of  Adrianople  are  silk,  woollen,  and 
cotton  stuffs  ;  it  hag  also  establishments  for  dyeing,  and  distilling 
rose-water  and  other  perfumes,  and  fur  tanning  leather.  Among  its 
chief  exports  are  fine  wool,  leather,  wax,  opium,  Ac. 

Adrianople  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  of  a  British 
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A  Thracinn  town  called  Uscudama  occupied  the  site  of  Adrianople 
previous  to  the  foundation  of  Hadrian.  In  the  plain  adjacent  to  the 
city,  Licinius  was  defeated  by  Constantino  the  Great,  A.D.  323  ;  and 
Valens  by  the  Goths,  A.D.  378.  Adrianople  was  taken  by  the  Sultan 
Murad  I.  in  1360,  and  from  that  year  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
in  1453  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  continued  to  be 
'«asional  and  favourite  residence  of  the  sultans  till  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century.  The  Russians,  under  General  Diebitsch, 
took  the  city  Aug.  20,  1829,  which  capture  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a 


treaty  of  peace  at  Adrianople,  on  the  14th  of  September  following. 
By  this  treaty  the  Porte  recovered  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  all 
the  Russian  conquests  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia.  The  Pruth,  and  from 
its  mouth  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  were  fixed  as  the  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  between  the  Asiatic  terri- 
tories of  the  two  states  the  limits  were  precisely  defined.  To  Russia, 
besides  large  sums  for  indemnification  and  expenses  of  the  war,  was 
guaranteed  liberty  to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  as  also 
the  trading  navigation  of  the  Danube,  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  free  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  as  for  other 
favoured  nations.  Besides  these  stipulations,  the  independence  of 
Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia  was  acknowledged  ;  and  the  political 
existence  of  Greece  as  an  independent  state  recognised  by  the  Porte. 

ADRIATIC  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  extends 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  between  Italy  and  Illyria,  Daluiatia,  and 
Epirus  or  Albania.  It  is  connected  with  the  Ionian  Sea  at  its 
southern  extremity  by  the  strait  or  channel  of  Otranto,  which  at  its 
northern  and  narrowest  part  between  Cape  Linguetta,  the  ancient 
Acroceraunian  Promontory,  and  the  Cape  of  Otranto,  is  44  miles 
across.  The  length  of  the  Adriatic  from  this  strait  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagliamento  is  about  480  miles ;  its  general  width  is  about  130 
miles,  but  northward  from  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  the  sea  is  narrowed 
by  the  peninsula  of  Istria  to  about  60  miles  across. 

The  basin  of  the  Adriatic  is  bounded  W.  by  the  crest  of  the 
Apennines,  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  Alps,  and  E.  by  the  Diuaric  Alps 
and  the  offshoots  which  connect  the  system  of  the  Alps  with  the 
Balkan.  The  rivers  which  drain  it  may  be  generally  characterised  as 
mountain-torrents,  many  of  which  are  dry  or  nearly  so  in  summer. 
The  exceptions  to  this  are  the  Po  and  the  Adige.  The  Italian  shore 
is  for  the  most  part  low,  marshy,  and  alluvial ;  unsheltered,  ill-provided 
with  harbours,  it  presents  no  remarkable  projection  with  the  exception 
of  Monte  Gargano,  which  screens  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia  on  the  north. 
The  sea  along  this  shore  is  in  many  places  very  shallow.  The  basin  on 
the  eastern  side  extends  but  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  which  is  high, 
rocky,  and  precipitous ;  the  principal  rivers  that  fall  in  on  this  side  are 
the  Narenta,  the  Drin,  and  the  Vojussa. 

The  north-western  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  is  called  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  a  name  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  sea ;  the  north- 
eastern extremity  forms  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  between  which  and  the 
Bay  of  Quarnero  lies  the  peninsula  of  Istria  anciently  included  in 
Italy.  South  of  Istria  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  is  studded  as 
far  as  Ragusa  with  numerous  islands,  which  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
coast  are  indented  by  numerous  deep  well-sheltered  bays  and  harbours. 
South  of  Ragusa  along  this  coast  are  the  Gulfs  of  Cattaro,  Drin,  and 
Avlona.  The  prevailing  wind  in  the  Adriatic  in  summer  is  the  north- 
west, in  winter  the  south-east ;  the  latter  is  generally  very  tempestuous. 

The  water  of  the  Adriatic,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean, 
is  salter  than  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  tides  are 
barely  sensible  in  the  Adriatic.  The  navigation  of  this  sea  was  much 
dreaded  in  ancient  times  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  sudden  storms 
to  which  it  was  subject. 

The  name  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  earlier  form  Adria»,  is  derived 
from  the  ancient  Adria,  the  great  Etruscan  emporium  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Po  [ADHIA]  ;  it  was  introduced  among  the  Romans  by  the  Latin 
poets,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks.  The  common  Roman 
jamo  for  this  sea  was  Mare  Superum,  or  Upper  Sea,  to  distinguish 
t  from  the  Mare  Infcrum,  which  meant  the  Lower  or  Tuscan 
Hea.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  name  Adrias>  or  Gulf  of  Adria, 
originally  applied  only  to  the  bay  on  which  the  ancient  city  of  Adria 
stood,  the  whole  sea  being  called  the  Ionian  Gulf :  under  this  name  it 
is  spoken  of  by  Thucydides.  In  writers  soon  after  his  time,  the  terms 
Adriatic  Gulf  and  Ionian  Gulf  are  equivalent.  Strabo  gives  the  limits 
of  the  Adriatic  as  they  are  given  in  this  article.  In  Ptolemy's  time 
another  change  took  place  in  the  application  of  these  terms,  the 
Adriatic  Culf  comprising  all  the  waters  of  the  sea  north  of  Garganus, 
while  the  rest  of  it  was  designated  the  Ionian  Gulf;  and  the  Ionian  Sea, 
with  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  was  called  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  In  writers  of  still  later  date,  this  term  was  extended  to 
nclude  the  sea  along  the  west  of  Greece ;  and  Procopius  and  Orosius 
make  the  Adriatic  Sea  wash  the  shores  of  Malta  and  of  Crete. 

ADULE  corresponds  to  the  modern  Zwlla,  which  is  situated  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  recess  of  Annesley  Bay,  in  15°  35'  N. 
at.  C'osmas,  a  merchant  of  the  6th  century,  has  preserved  in  his  book, 
entitled  '  Christian  Topography,'  a  copy  of  a  Greek  inscription  which  ho 
bund  at  this  place.  Adule  at  this  period  was  the  port  of  Axum,  where 
merchants  traded  for  ivory  and  slaves,  just  as  they  did  afterwards  at 
Hassdwa,  on  the  same  coast.  This  inscription  was  found,  according  to 
2osmas,  partly  on  a  throne  of  white  marble,  and  partly  on  a  slab  behind 
t.  Till  Mr.  Salt  discovered  the  inscription  at  Axum,  and  compared  it 
with  the  latter  part  pf  the  inscription  of  Adule,  it  had  been  supposed 
that  the  entire  inscription  on  the  latter  monument  referred  to  one 
and  the  same  personage,  whereas  it  is  now  pretty  certain  that  Cosmas 
las  made  two  inscriptions  into  one,  and  caused  no  little  difficulty  to 
-he  learned  world.  The  inscription  may  be  seen  in  Montfaucon's 
Collectio  Nova  Patrum,'  Paris,  1706,  vol.  ii.  p.  141;  in  Fabricius's 
Bibliotheca  Giteca,'  torn.  iv.  p.  245  ;  and  in  ChishuU's  '  Antiquitates 
Asiatics!.' 

The  first  part  of  the  inscription  refers  to  the  third  Ptolemy,  called 
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king  of  Egypt,  who,  aooordin(  to  the  testimony  of  the 
•tonsT  **•  MMUed  "With  elephanta  front  the  Troglodyte)  an.)  the 
Ethiopians,  which  hi*  father  (Ptolemy  II.)  and  himself  first  hunted 
bV-irin- r-aH~n  and  having  taken  down  to  Egypt  adapted  to  the  use 
•f  war."  This  Ptolemy  reigned  from  B.C.  347  to  233.  The  second 
part  of  UM  inscription  is  in  the  first  person,  and  appears  to  record 
M  triumph*  of  some  Ethiopian  king,  whose  name  does  not  appear, 
ow  IMBT  rf  UM  people  of  Ethiopia,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Ervtrf-  It  eomnMBwratea  also  the  oonquesta  of  this  Ethiopian  king 
i  of  the  nations  of  Arabia;  and  we  find  (which  tends  to 
sneral  accuracy  of  the  beta)  that  several  names  an 

eh  we  can  stfll  recognise  in  Africa.    Among  others,  the 

,^«ak»ofthe8emens!orSamene,thep«opleofSauien[ABTSSl>-u], 

-  a  nation  dwelling  beyond  the  Nile,  in  mountains  difficult  of  access,  and 
snow-covered,  wherein  all  through  the  year  there  is  ice  and  very  deep 
snow,  so  that  a  man  will  sink  up  to  the  knees — these,  having  crossed 
U»e  river  (says  UM  Ethiopian  king),  I  subdued."  The  mountains  are 
clearly  the  Semen,  and  the  river  is  the  Takkaxzie. 


(Clinton's  Art,  part  U.  p.  882.) 

ADVENTURE  BAT  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Bmne  Island, 
in  41' 20' S.  Ut,  147' 29' E.  long.  This  island  lies  off  the  south  coast 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  a  little  distance  due  south  of  Hobart  Town. 
Adventure  Bay  was  first  discovered  by  Captain  Furneaux  in  1773,  and 
was  niiatrl  by  him  after  the  ship  which  he  commanded,  and  which 
Corned  part  of  the  expedition  under  Captain  Cook.  The  anchoring 
ground  is  good  and  well  sheltered,  and  the  neighbouring  sbon 
furnishes  abundance  of  wood  and  water,  which  an  easily  procured. 
At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a  beautiful  sandy  beach,  two  miles  long, 
(Mined  by  particles  continually  washed  by  the  sea  from  a  very  fine 
white  sand-stone  that  bounds  the  shore.  Behind  this  beach  is  a  level 
plain,  containing  a  lake  with  brackish  water,  when  abundance  of 
bream  and  trout  are  found.  The  shone  of  the,  bay  in  other  parts  an 
hilly,  and  UM  whole  district  is  very  thickly  wooded.  Kangaroos, 
crown  hawks,  crows,  paroquets,  pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  small  birds, 
ftaqnaut  UM  woods,  which  an  also  infested  by  large  black  snakes  and 
lismrds.  Insects  an  very  numerous  and  troublesome ;  among  these 
are  ntnsquitoes  and  a  large  black  ant,  the  pain  of  whose  bite  is  intoler- 
able for  a  short  time.  The  bay  is  visited  periodically  by  an  abundance 
of  fish  of  various  kinds.  Adventure  Bay  was  visited  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1777,  and  subsequently  (in  1788  and  1792)  by  Captain  Bligh,  for 
th«  purpose  of  obtaining  wood  and  water. 

^EG.t 'AN  SEA,  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
now  called  the  Archipelago.  The  Turks  call  it  the  White  Sea,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  JEgasan  Sea  was  bounded  N. 
by  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  W.  by  Greece,  E.  by  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the 
&  it  extended  to  Crete  and  Rhodes.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
doubtful.  Geographers  derive  it  from  diffennt  islands,  or  places  on 
Mi  shores,  as  .Kgse.  -*ga,  .£«*» ;  or,  more  fabulously,  from  -£giea, 
queen  of  UM  ATr-ir— •-.  who  perished  then;  or  from  -Egeun,  the 
fitkir  of  Theseus,  who  threw  himself  into  it ;  or  it  may  be  derived, 
according  to  some,  from  the  Greek  word  arylt,  a  squall,  from  the 
violent  and  sudden  storms  which  render  it  dangerous  to  sailors  even 
in  UM  present  improved  state  of  nautical  science.  The  Etesian  or 
blow  with  frost  fury  over  this  sea,  especially  about 


It  contains  numerous  islands,  many  of  which  an 
of  volcanic  origin.     Of  these  the  more  southern  an 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  called  UM  Sporades,  or  scattered  island. 


Vying  along  UM  cos*  of  Caria  and  Ionia;  the  other  called  the  Cyclades, 
or  oreling  islands,  lying  off  UM  coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus, 
from  which  they  wen  separated  by  the  Jsfyrtoo*  Sea,  the  name  by 
vUch  that  portion  of  UM  £«a»n,  south  of  Eubtoa,  Attica,  and 
' 


lying  about  learia,  one  of  the  Hporades,  was 
tradrlinft,  however,  derived  UM  name  from 


The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  ifgamn, 
'    ,  was  called  the  learim  &n  : 
rom  Icarus,V>n  of  DaxUlus, 

who  wan  said  to  have  fallen  into  it  The  northern  part  of  the  .£gsMB, 
between  UM  shores  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  and  the  northern  coast 
of  UM  island  of  Euboaa,  was  called  the  7»rocw»  &a.  The  most 
srntnsni  part,  extending  north  of  Crete,  was  called  the  Crttost  Sta. 
Tke  northern  part  of  the  .Conn  contains  fewer  but  larger  islands; 
UM  principal  were  called  Chion,  Lesbos,  Lemnos,  Samothrace,  Thasos, 
and  Ettbosa.  At  UM  north-rant  comer,  it  communicates  with  the 


Pi  'Hjuasis(aea  of  Marmara)  by  UM  narrow  strait  called  the  Hellespont, 
UM  Dardanelles.    [AicHrnLAOo.j 


JtOI'X  A  (Egkina),  aa  island  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of 


, 

nwhrav  between  UM  coasts  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  87"  43 
!•.!•**,  O   37'  E.  long. 

•Uatiu  ran,  IMS  j£ma  to  be  180  stadia  in  circumference,  which, 
•Bovine  Bias  stadia  to  a  mile,  will  fen  considerably  short  of  the  truth, 
if  we  reckon  UM  numerous  winding,  of  UM  coast  This  island  is  in 

^^  **  fa**      tri"**U  WiU>  <**TWt"  to*"^  *•  •ouUli  *»"> 


in  UM 


7   and  >  miles  in  length,  the  eastern 
side  about  7  miles.    The  coast  is  broken 
but  none  of  them  deep.    The  island  is 
rooks  and  shallows,  which   render    the 
The  wesson  part  of  UM  island  isa  plain,  which, 
A  conical  hill,  called  Mount  St-Elias, 
occupies  UM  southern  part  of  the  island,  and 
wo  find  a  rides,  which,  on  one  of  its  eminences, 


has  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellc'nius.  In  the 
north-western  part  of  the  island  then  stand  two  columns,  one  of  w  In.  h 
is  entire,  marking  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  the  name  of  win.  h 
we  are  unacquainted.  To  the  south  of  these  columns  the  site  • 

•  kief  town,  also  called  JSgina,  is  distinctly  shown  by  the  remains 
of  two  artificial  harbours,  which  have  been  formed,  as  was  usual  with 
the  Greeks,  by  projecting  moles,  with  a  narrow  entrance  between  them. 
The  walls  on  the  land  aid.-,  which  were  about  10  feet  thick,  and 
flanked  with  towen,  can  be  traced  through  their  whole  extent  Then 
« .  r.  probably  three  principal  gates,  the  central  one  leading  to  the 
eminence  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  on  which  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  temple  stand.  This  temple  is  situated  amidst  pine  trees, 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  valley  from 
the  hill  on  which  the  modern  town  of  Kghinm  stands.  The  position 
of  the  edifice  is  striking.  Placed  ill  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  it  odors  a 
panoramic  prospect  of  the  whole  bay.  Athena  and  it*  Acropolis  are 
18  miles  distant  north-north-east,  and  the  towering  Acropolis  of 
Corinth  $7  miles  to  the  north-west  The  sculptures  of  the  pediment 
were  discovered  in  1811,  and  an  now  preserved  at  Munich.  The 
subject  of  the  eastern  pediment  is  said  to  be  the  expedition  of  the 
.Eacidic  against  Troy  under  the  guidance  of  Athena;  the  western 
representa  the  contest  over  the  body  of  Patroclus.  There  are  caste  of 
these  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum.  Stackelberg,  a  German 
writer,  in  his  work  on  the  temple  of  Phigalia  (1826),  states  that  this 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Athena,  and  that  the  I'auheUeuiuui  was  on 
the  lofty  mountain  in  the  south  of  the  island. 

Nothing  worth  mentioning  here  is  known  of  its  inhabitants  before 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Achsei  ('  Iliad,'  ii.  562),  and  afterwards  by  some 
Dorians  from  Argos.  Like  some  small  republics  of  modern  times, 
such  as  Genoa  and  Venice,  ^Egina  owed  ita  importance  entirely  to  its 
naval  superiority  ;  and  probably  owed  the  origin  of  its  greatness  to  its 
security  and  central  position  as  an  emporium  or  mart  As  early  as 
ac.  563,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  before  any  town  of  European  Greece 
had  acquired  great  commercial  wealth,  we  find  that  jEgina  had  a 
factory  established  in  Lower  Egypt  for  its  merchants.  In  that  cen- 
tury, according  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  this  little  spot  contained 
470,000  slaves.  This  number  is  certainly  extravagant ;  but  we  may 
consider  it  as  indicating  a  very  large  population,  -iCgiiia  was  then  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  the  Mediterranean  commerce,  and  in  all 
probability  a  considerable  slave  market 

When  Xerxes  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Dardanelles  in  the  year 
ac.  480,  with  his  enormous  army,  previous  to  crossing  over  into 
Europe,  he  saw,  says  Herodotus,  the  corn-fleet  sailing  by,  carrying  the 
harvest*  of  the  fertile  regions  on  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Peloponnesus  and 
jiSgina.  .-Egina  had  very  early  a  silver  coinage,  and  many  of  its  coins 
xtill  .xi»t  The  most  common  type  or  figure  on  one  side  U  the  sea- 
tortoise.  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Ephorua,  states  that  Phei.l..n, 
king  of  Argos,  who  also  possessed  JSgiua,  made  a  mint  for  ail 
that  inland  about  ac.  748  ;  and  it  was  a  tradition  among  the  Greeks 
that,  as  early  as  that  period,  ^Egina  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
commerce.  About  S05  ac.  the  JSginetans  held  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
and  in  the  war  of  Thebes  against  Athens  at  this  date  they  sided  with 
the  former,  and  ravaged  with  their  fleet  the  whole  coast  of  Attica. 
Then  was  always  a  feud  between  Athens  and  yEgina,  originating  in 
their  institutions,  those  of  ^Ggina  being  aristocratic,  and  those  of 
Athens  democratic.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  ac.  480,  the  people 
of  .Egiua  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  gnat  sea-fight  of  Salami*.  They 
sent  thirty  ships,  besides  those  which  guarded  their  own  island,  and 
wen  allowed  to  have  acquitted  themselves  better  than  any  of  the  other 
Greeks ;  this  circumstance  tended  to  wipe  off  the  imputation  of  pre- 
vious treachery  to  the  common  cause,  of  which  they  were  apparently 
not  altogether  guiltless.  This  event  may  be  fixed  as  the  latest  peri,  i 
of  their  great  prosperity,  which  had  probably  lasted  for  more  than  a 
century ;  and  we  must  therefore  assign  the  building  of  the  great  temple 
<>f  Jupiter  Panhello'nius  to  some  period  in  the  6th  century  bcfoi 
era.  We  may  indeed  almost  with  certainty  fix  it  before  ac.  563, 
when  the  ^Eginetans  built  a  temple  to  their  great  national  god,  Jiipit  .-r, 
in  Egypt;  which  they  would  scarcely  have  done  before  they  had 
erected  one  at  home.  After  the  Persian  wan,  the  old  jealousies  of 
Athens  and  -£gina  again  broke  out;  in  460  ac.  the  Athenians 
defeated  the  JEginetaus  in  a  great  naval  battle,  and  laid  siege  to  their 
chief  town,  which  after  a  brave  defence  surrendered  in  456.  Finally, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ac.  431,  Athens  took 
possession  of  the  island,  and  expelled  the  ^Eginctans.  A  remnant  of 
them  was  restored  by  Lysander  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
ao.  404  ;  but  -lEgina  never  afterwards  recovered  its  importance. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellc'nius,  before  referred  to,  or  the 
Panhcllc'niuiii  of  /Kgina,  as  it  is  often  called,  was  of  the  Greek  Doric 
style  or  order,  and  of  the  arrangement  which  is  technically  termed 
hexastyle,  peripteral,  and  hypccthral ;  that  is,  it  had  a  portico  of  nix 
columns  at  each  end,  and  ranges  of  twelve  columns  along  each 
the  columns  on  the  angles  being  counted  both  in  flank  and  in  front : 
internally  it  was  divided  into  what  may  be  termed  nave  and  aisles,  by 
two  ranges  of  columns,  the  space  between  which  was  uncovered.  The 
cell  or  body  of  the  temple  wan  a  regular  parallelogram,  inclosed  by 
four  walls :  noons*  was  given  to  the  interior  by  doors  in  the  cross- 
walls,  from  inner  porticoes  formed  by  the  longitudinal  extension  of 
the  flank  walls,  the  projecting  shoulders  of  which  an  termed  antes, 
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and  between  which  two  columns  stand,  thus  forming  what  are  distin- 
guished as  the  prondos  and  opisth<5domus.  The  columns  of  the 
peristyle  on  the  sides  stand  nearly  as  far  from  the  walls  as  they  do 
from  each  other;  and  on  the  fronts,  the  space  intervening  between 
the  outer  columns  of  the  portions  and  posticum  (to  use  the  Roman 
technical  terms  by  which  the  front  and  rear-front  porticoes  are 
respectively  distinguished),  and  the  inner  ones  and  their  antse,  of  the 
prondos  and  opisthodomus  respectively,  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
single  intercolumniation.  Thus,  a  kind  of  gallery  was  formed  on  the 
floor  of  the  peristyle  around  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  this  was 
raised  by  three  deep  steps  from  a  nearly  level  platform  called  a 
perlbolus,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  temple  stood  ;  this  was  partly 
hewn  out  of  the  native  rock,  and  partly  constructed,  and  a  low  wall 
or  parapet  girded  it  on  all  sides.  The  temple  fronted  east  and  west, 
the  east  being  the  entrance  front,  before  which  the  peribolus  extended 
itself  more  than  100  feet,  while  on  the  west  it  was  not  more  than  50 
feet  wide.  The  extreme  length  of  the  temple  in  front,  measured  on 
the  face  of  the  lowest  step  of  the  regular  stylobate,  is  49  feet  10 '2 
inches,  and  in  flank  100  feet  7 '7  inches  ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  peri- 
style, that  is,  at  the  edge  of  the  upper  step  on  which  the  columns  rest, 
the  corresponding  dimensions  are,  45  feet  2'2  inches,  and  96  feet.  The 
columns  of  the  peristyle  are  a  very  small  fraction  less  than  3  feet  2'9 
inches  in  diameter,  and,  including  their  capital,  they  are  17  feet  9'4 


Front  Elevation  of  the  Temple  of  JEgina,  at  restored. 

inches  in  height ;  the  entablature,  without  the  crowning  moulding  of 
the  pediments,  is  rather  more  than  two  diameters  of  a  column  hi  height, 
and  the  stylobate  is  3  feet  77  inches  high,  or  an  eighth  more  than  one 
diameter.  The  height  of  the  tympana  of  the  pediments  to  the  soffit 
of  the  corona  was,  aa  nearly  as  it  can  be  determined,  one  diameter  and 
four-fifths,  and  that  of  the  pediments  to  their  apices,  two  diameters 
and  two-sixths  ;  making  the  whole  height,  from  the  floor  of  the  peri- 
bolua  to  the  summit  of  the  pediments,  35  feet  8  inches,  above  which 


Ruin<  of  the  Temple  of  Mgina. 

the  acrote'riuin  rose  nearly  one  diameter,  or  about  three  feet  more. 
Both  the  tympana  were  highly  enriched  with  sculptures. 

The  columns  of  the  Panhelldnium  are  nearly  five  diameters  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  they  diminish,  with  an  imperceptible  Entasis,  in 
the  length  of  the  abaft,  considerably  more  than  one  fourth — from  3 
feet  2'9  inches  to  2  feet  4 '6  inches.  In  the  peristyle,  and  in  the 
pronaos  and  opisth<idomus,  the  columns  have  twenty  flutes,  while 
those  of  the  inner  hypsethral  ranges  have  only  sixteen. 

The  architecture  of  the  Panhelle'uium  indicates  an  earlier  date  than 
that  of  the  Athenian  temples  of  the  age  of  Pericles ;  but  it  would 
hardly  lead  us  no  far  back  as  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century  before 
Christ,  though  it  knot  all  inconsistent  with  that  period.  Some  writers 


have  referred  the  execution  of  the  sculptures  which  belonged  to  the 
Panhellenium  to  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  reasoning  by  which  they  come  to  that  conclusion  which 
will  not  admit  of  these  sculptures  being  referred  to  a  remoter  period. 

The  subjoined  sketch  represents  the  temple  in  its  present  state.  It 
is  taken  on  the  west  front,  looking  eastward  and  northward  ;  the  walls 
are  thrown  down,  though  their  site  is  not  obliterated.  The  two 
columns  in  the  foreground  are  all  that  remain  of  the  west  portico,  and 
the  two  couples  which  appear  within  the  external  peristyle  are  those 
of  the  opisth(5domus  and  prondos.  The  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Attica  are  seen  from  the  site  of  the  temple. 

This  sketch,  with  the  foregoing  elevation,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  W. 
Jenkins,  jun.,  architect,  who  made  the  original  drawings  and  actual 
measurements  of  the  remains  on  the  spot,  in  October,  1820. 

-EGIUM.     [ACHJJA.] 

.-EGYPT.     [EGYPT.] 

.K  1. 1 A  CAPITOLI'NA,  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  who,  finding  the  Jews  very  restless  and  unruly 
subjects,  treated  them  as  revolted  people,  and  took  possession  of  the 
capital,  Jerusalem,  from  which  the  Jews  were  excluded  under  pain  of 
death.  Some  Roman  colonists  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,  which  received 
the  name  of  zElia  Capitolina  ^  .,-Elia,  from  .<Elius,  one  of  the  names  of 
Hadrian  ;  and  Capitolina,  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
which  was  built  on  or  near  the  Holy  Mount. 

The  founding  of  a  new  town,  and  the  desecration  of  the  holy  places, 
led  probably  to  the  wars  in  which  Barchochebas  headed  the  Jews,  and 
which  were  as  destructive  to  the  nation  as  their  former  resistance  to 
Titus.  The  name  of  .  K 1  i;i  Capitolina  continued  in  common  use  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  till  the  time  of  the  Christian  emperors. 
(Mannert,  '  Syrien,"  p.  216;  Schlosser,  'Universal  History,'  vol.  iii. 
part  1.)  Several  coins  of  Hadrian  still  exist,  which  refer  to  the  colony 
established  by  the  emperor.  They  bear  on  one  side  the  head  of 
Hadrian,  and. on  the  other  a  Jupiter  seated  between  two  figures,  or  an 
eagle  perched  upon  a  thunder-bolt,  with  an  inscription,  '  COL.  AEL. 
CAP.'  (Vaillant's  Numitmata.) 

jEO'LIANS,  the  name  of  one  of  those  various  peoples  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  class  under  the  general  appellation  of  Greeks.  We 
trace  the  name  of  ..Eolians  to  Thessaly,  their  primitive  abode,  as  far  as 
we  know,  where  they  appear  to  have  been  closely  related  to  the 
Phthiotic  Actucans  of  the  same  country.  The  Achaii  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus (the  Acha-i  of  Homer)  were  also  kinsmen,  and  in  fact  part  of 
the  ^Eolians  ;  and  the  great  emigration,  commonly  called  the  jEolian, 
WM  an  emigration  of  Achaean  people.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
emigration  from  the  Peloponnesus  commenced  before  the  Dorian 
invasion,  or  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  as  it  is  often  called,  which  caused 
so  great  a  revolution  in  the  Peninsula  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  event,  which  took  place  80  years  after  the  war  of  Troy,  or  B.C.  1 1 04, 
contributed  still  further  to  the  Achaean  or  JEoli&n  emigration  under 
Penthilus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  and  others  of  Agamemnon's  descendants. 
Strabo  says  that  the  JEo\iua  settlements  in  Asia  were  four  generations 
prior  to  those  called  the  Ionian.  The  .Eolian  colonies  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland  were  widely  spread,  extending  at  least  from  Cyzicus  along 
th«  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  JEge&n  to  the  river  Caicus,  and 
even  the  Hermus.  Many  positions  in  the  interior  were  also  occupied 
by  them,  as  well  as  the  tine  island  of  Lesbos,  with  Tenedos,  and  others 
of  smaller  importance.  Homer  mentions  all  these  parts  as  possessed 
by  a  different  people  ;  which  would  be  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanting, 
that  the  race  of  new  settlers  came  after  his  time.  There  were  twelve 
cities  or  states  included  in  the  older  settlements  in  that  tract  of  Asia 
Minor  on  the  yEgean,  which  was  known  in  Greek  geography  by  the 
name  of  vEolis,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  subsequent  larger  division  of 
Mysia.  Smyrna,  one  of  them,  which  early  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
lonians,  the  neighbours  of  the  ..Eolians,  still  exists  nearly  on  the  old 
spot,  with  exactly  the  same  name,  thus  adding  one  to  the  many 
instance!  of  the  durable  impression  made  by  Greek  colonists  wherever 
they  settled. 

But  besides  these  twelve  states,  most  of  which  were  near  the  coast, 
there  were  many  .K<>li:m  towns  founded  by  the  new  comers  along  the 
Hellespont,  the  range  of  the  Ida  mountains,  and  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

The  name  -<Eolic  is  often  applied  to  a  branch  or  dialect  of  the  Greek 
language ;  but  we  do  not  possess  any  entire  work  written  in  it.  It 
approached  nearest  to  the  Doric  dialect,  as  it  was  spoken  in  most 
parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  after  the  great  Dorian  invasion,  already 
mentioned. 

jESTUARY,  a  geographical  term  which  signifies  a  wide  opening  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  in  which  the  tide  rises  and  falls.  Thus,  the 
outlet  of  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  that  of  the  Humber  at  Hull,  and 
the  Solway  Frith,  may  be  called  sestuaries.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  itslia,  '  a  violent  motion  of  sea-water.' 

^ETHIOPIA.     [See  ETHIOPIA.] 

.iETNA,  a  celebrated  volcano,  the  largest  in  Europe,  is  situated  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  near  the  sea-coast, 
between  the  rivers  Cantara  and  Simeto,  which  nearly  inclose  it  on  the 
land  side.  It  was  called  by  the  Arabs,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
island,  Jtbel-en-Nar,  or  '  Mountain  of  Fire : '  the  modern  Sicilians  call 
it  Mongibello,  which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Italian  Monte  and 
the  Arabic  Jtibd,  both  signifying  mountain.  The  division  of  Sicily  in 
which  ^Etna  is  situated  is  called  Val  Demone,  in  allusion  to  the  popular 
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notion  that  the  mountain-fires  issue  from   the    nxfion  of  demon*. 
TlK-  plain  of  CaUnia,  watered  by  the  Simeto  (called  the  Oiarretta  in 
the  last  lsa«ne  of  it.  ooone  after  M*  junction  with  the  Gum.  Long*), 
forms  U»>  boundary  of  Val  Demons  on  the  •oath. 
The  haw  of  Jftna  coven  u  area  nearly  90  mile*  in  droumference ; 


iu  highest  point  »  10.874  feet  above  the  Ural  of  the  en.    Owing  to 
this  (tn«»  elevation,  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  have  a  climate 


i  as  different  from  the  valleys  at  its  foot,  as  are  the  polar  from 
the  equatorial  regions;  and  from  this  cause,  together  with  the  differ- 
•BO*  to  th*  nature  of  the  sou,  there  are  three  great  natural  divisions 
or  BOMS  in  the  mountain— the  fertile,  the  woody,  and  the  desert  The 
love*  u  called  the  Parte  Piemontese,  merely  expressing  that  it  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain :  it  is  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  populous 
country,  covered  with  luxuriant  fields  of  corn,  vines,  and  fruit-trees. 
The  limit  cannot  be  very  well  denned,  as  it  insensibly  blends  with 
th*  next,  the  Region*  Selvoaa,  or  the  woody,  which  is  covered  by 
Imsftsnes  fnrssts  nf  ifciilniitn.  -JIT,  beeches,  and  pines,  forming  a  tone 
six  or  seven  miles  in  width,  the  superior  limit  being  about  6300  feet 
abore  the  sea.  The  third  and  highest  region,  called  the  Parte 
Booperte,  the  hare  or  desert,  rises  nearly  4600  feet  higher.  About 
1100  feet  front  the  summit  there  is  an  irregular  plain,  estimated  to  be 
•  BiiTrT  to  circumference,  and  from  this  plain  rises  the  steep  termi- 
;  cone,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  the  great  crater  or  opening, 
*ly  throwing  out  sulphureous  vapours.  The  dimensions  of 
•  have  been  very  variously  stated  by  different  travellers,  the 
•Me  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  miles,  and  the  depth  from 
600  to  800  feet;  but  th*  height  of  the  cone,  the  diameter  of  the  enter, 
and  iu  depth,  are  liable  to  constant  change  from  the  eruptions. 
The  eon*  has  more  than  once  (alien  in  and  been  reproduced :  in  the 
yew  1444  it-was  880  feet  high,  and  fell  in  after  the  earthquake  of 
1537.  In  1998,  when  a  violent  earthquake  shook  the  whole  of  Sicily, 
and  killed  60,000  pawns,  th*  cone  lost  so  much  of  its  height  that  it 
could  not  be  MO  from  several  places  in  Val  Demone  where  it  was 
before  visible.  Although,  taken  as  a  whole,  ^Etna  forms  a  cone 
which  is  to  general  of  a  very  symmetrical  form,  when  examined  in 
detail  it  U  found  to  be  studded  on  iu  flanks,  and  particularly  in  the 
wood*  region,  with  numerous  minor  cones;  small  when  compared 
with  the  great  maun,  but  of  a  magnitude  that  would  make  them  rank 
as  mountains,  if  detached.  One  of  the  largest,  called  Monte  Minardo, 
near  Bronte,  is  upwards  of  700  feet  in  height,  and  the  Monti  Rossi 
•  Nicolosi  are  450  feet  high,  and  have  a  base  of  two  miles  in  cir- 
althongh  ranked  among  the  cones  of  the  second  magni- 
There  are  about  80  of  these  considerable  cones,  and  they  have 
all  been  produced  by  lateral  eruptions  of  lava  and  ashes.  By  subse- 

lava-stream  or  by 
i  process 
i  mass  of 

new  ejections.  Th*  eastern  aid*  of  the  mountain  is  broken  by  a  deep 
valley  of  colossal  dimensions,  called  the  Val  di  Bove.  This  is  a  vast 
•mphHhssrri  four  or  five  miles  to  diameter,  surrounded  by  vertical 
>  1000  to  3000  feet  in  height,  and  which,  taken 


rouc        y  aera  erupons  o     ava  an    ases.       y 
quent  eruptions  a  cone  is  often  surrounded  by  a  lava-stream 
••hem,  and  thus  its  bright  is  diminished :  a  repetition  of  the 
often  osnsis  its  entire  disappearance  under  the  accumulated 


to  euBBSiimi  • ilh  other  valleys  that  lead  into  it  and  each  other,  descends 
from  BSBT  th*  summit  to  the  confines  of  the  fertile  region,  and 
•aWbtts  a  irreat  part  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  mountain,  to  the 

»of  from  4000  to  6000  feet  In  these  sections  are  seen  layer,  of 
Bterstratified  with  lava,  and  towards  the  summit,  these  layers 
are  broken  up  by  frssh  eruptions  of  lava  from  below,  and  are  disturbed 
by  the  sue  osssivstotrasion  of  lateral  cones.  We  also  see  to  the  Val  di 
Bore  th*  beds  of  Ian  traversed  in  all  directions  by  enormous  dykes: 
thrjr  project  from  the  praoipioes  towering  TerticeJlr  to  a  great  height, 
•*(  varying  from  two  to  twenty  feet  inbreadth. 

OeolofioBl  ooBsideration*  alone  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
••rnest  eruptions  of  JEtaa  most  have  long  preceded  the  historical  era. 
There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  altitude  of  the  mountain 
has  materially  varied  within  th*  last  8000  yean.  Of  the  80  most 
""•'•'••'•'  «•*"»'  ooo**,  not  on*  of  the  largest  has  been  produced 
wtthtoth.  period  of  authentic  history. 

There  are  not  more  than   60  eruptions  recorded  to  history,  from 

the  Christian  era,  18  to  the  next  1500  yesn,  i?*durtag  'the" 
l««h  and  17th  centuries,  and  81  from  that  time  to  th?  pre- 
sent The  most  remartsble  would  •loo*  be  noticed,  and  it  is 
probabU  that  many  occiored  to  the  second  period  of  which  we  have 
BO  record;  although  •  nmiHin  for  the  whole  period  of  1600  yean 
««&l  be  to  DO  degree  at  variance  with  the  Cstory  of  other  and 
Bs^hboertog  volcanoes,  far  the  island  of  Ischia  enjoyed  an  interval 

•'•   •'   ••• .-•         •      •   •      .     .,.,,.! 

•j™   (v.  8)  .peaks  of  old  eruptions  of  .Etna,  said  to 


• 

Meant.  the  earliest  inhabiUnU  of  the  island, 

^4aeed  by  the  Sfculi  from  Italy.     Homer  does 
.An  eruption  is  recorded  to  have  occurred  in  the 
«"  teU»r««l  to  har,  died  496  B.C,    Another 


., 

**•  ""V**  *•*  **>*»  •*»  K 
one  to  his  play   of  Prometheus 

°r  •"»«•*•  "d  poetical  in  hta 


the 
first 
that 
oily,  an-ooordmg  to 


Pindar,  the  outstretched  monster  spread  as  far  as  the  volcanic 
regions  about  Cumic  and  Naples. 

An  eruption  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  425  ac.,  which  did  some 
damage  to  the  lands  of  Catena,  as  Catania  was  then  called ;  and  he 
adds,  that  this  was  the  third  eruption  of  lava  on  record  since  the 
Oreeks  had  been  settled  in  Sicily.  Diodorus  Siculun  (xiv.)  men- 
tions an  eruption,  896  ac.,  which  stopped  the  Carthaginian  army  in 
their  march  from  Messina  to  Syracuse,  and  obliged  them  to  go  n.imd 
the  whole  base  of  the  mountain  in  order  to  reach  Catania.  No  erup- 
tion U  on  record  from  this  time  till  140  ac.,  when  the  volcanic  agency 
assumed  extraordinary  activity,  and  with  the  next  20  years  there  were 
no  less  than  four  violent  eruptions^  the  lost  of  which  did  great  damage 
to  the  territory  and  the  city  of  Catania.  An  outburst  is  mentioned  as 
accompanying  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wan  between  Ceesar  and 
Pompey ;  and  another  in  ac.  44,  just  before  the  murder  of  the  former. 
Within  the  next  12  yean  two  eruptions  are  noticed;  the  second  one, 
which  was  attended  by  a  destructive  lava-flood,  took  place  just  before 
the  civil  war  between  Octavianus  and  Anthony.  During  the  empire 
the  mountain  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  quiescent ;  only  two 
eruptions  are  recorded,  one  in  A.D.  70,  the  other  A.I>.  251,  and  neither 
is  described  as  formidable.  For  several  centuries  after  this  .£tna 
remained  quite  harmless ;  but  the  smoke  that  constantly  issued  from 
it  showed  that  the  causes  of  its  agitation  were  not  exhausted.  From 
this  enumeration  of  the  eruptions  that  occurred  in  ancient  times  it  is 
clear  that  the  volcanic  action  of  .Etna  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  of  a  very 
irregular  and  intermittent  character.  It  remains  to  notice  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  eruptions  of  modern  times. 

In  1537, after  violent  rains  and  great  devastations  occasioned  by  '!"• 
flooding  of  the  river  Simeto,  .-Etna  was  rent  in  several  places,  and  from 
the  openings  there  poured  forth  deluges  of  liquid  lava.  They  directed 
their  course  towards  the  monastery  of  San  Nicolas  d' Arena,  destroyed 
the  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  proceeding  towards  Nicolosi  burnt 
two  villages  and  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants.  When  the 
conflagration  ceased,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  sunk  in  with  a 
terrific  noise.  These  agitations  of  the  mountain  continued  throughout 
the  whole  year.  The  smoke,  noise,  and  shocks  of  earthquakes  affected 
the  whole  island.  In  1669  an  earthquake  had  levelled  to  the  ground 
all  the  houses  in  Nicoloei,  a  town  situated  near  the  lower  margin  of 
the  woody  region,  about  20  miles  from  the  summit  of  ./Etna,  and  10 
from  the  sea  at  Catania.  Two  gulfs  then  opened  near  that  town,  from 
whence  sand  and  scoria:  were  thrown  up  to  such  an  amount,  t 
the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  a  double  cone,  called  Monti  Rossi, 
450  feet  high,  and  two  miles  in  circumference,  was  formed.  In  the 
plain  of  San  Lio,  a  fissure  6  feet  broad  opened  with  a  loud  crash,  and 
ran  in  a  somewhat  tortuous  course  to  within  a  mile  of  the  summit  of 
./Etna,  traversing  a  length  of  12  miles, and  emitting  a  muxt  vivid  li_-lit. 
Five  other  parallel  fissures  of  considerable  length  opened  one  at' 
other,  and  scut  forth  smoke  and  bellowing  sounds,  which  were  heard 
at  a  distance  of  40  miles.  The  light  emitted  from  the  great  rent  of 
San  Lio  appears  to  indicate  that  it  was  filled  to  a  certain  elevation 
with  incandescent  lava,  probably  to  the  height  of  an  orifice  not  for 
distant  from  Monti  Rossi,  which  at  that  time  opened  and  poured 
out  a  lava-current  This  stream,  after  overflowing  14  towns  and 
villages,  some  with  a  population  of  between  3000  and  4000  inhabitanta, 
at  last  reached  the  walls  of  Catania,  which  hod  been  purposely  • 
to  protect  the  city ;  but  the  burning  flood  accumulated  till  it  rose  to 
the  top  of  the  rampart,  which  was  60  feet  in  height,  and  then  Ml  in 
a  fiery  cascade  and  overwhelmed  a  port  of  the  city.  The  \\.ili, 
however,  was  not  thrown  down,  and  the  solid  lava  may  still  1.. 
curling  over  the  top  of  the  rampart  like  a  cascade  in  the  act  of  falling. 
This  great  current  had  performed  a  course  of  1 5  miles  before  it  entered 
the  sea,  where  it  was  still  600  yards  broad  and  40  feet  deep. 

The  eruption  of  1792  is  thus  described  by  Ferrara :— "  On  the  finrt, 
days  of  March  the  mountain  emitted  thick  clouds  of  smoke,  and  at 
night  flames  were  seen  to  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  On  the  8th  it 
shook  violently,  and  for  several  days  awful  roarings  were  heard,  which 
appeared  to  proceed  from  the  innermost  cavities  of  ./Etna.  During 
April  the  mountain  was  t-.K-ral.ly  y  thai  smoke  and  flames 

were  occasionally  seen  issuing  from  its  summit.  In  the  beginning  of 
May  immense  masses  of  smoke  rose  in  perpendicular  columns,  nn>l  «n 
the  1 1  th  lava  was  seen  to  flow  from  the  great  crater.  Meantime  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  were  felt  at  Messina;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
the  internal  roaring  was  repeated,  the  black  smoke  rose  in  the  air  in 
the  shape  of  a  gigantic  tree,  spreading  its  top  to  an  immense  extent 
around,  and  iu  the  midst  of  these  dense  masses  of  black  smoke  were 
seen  numerous  globes  of  white  smoke  as  fleecy  as  cotton.  Towards 
eleven  o'clock  A.M.  of  that  day,  an  explosion,  like  the  discharge  of 
heavy  artillery,  was  heard  and  felt  all  around  the  base  of  ^Etna,  fol- 
lowed by  a  hollow  rumbling  noise,  and  the  black  smoke  arose  with 
fresh  violence.  In  the  evening  the  lava  flowed  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  in  several  streams — one  westward  towards  Aderno,  and 
another  to  the  south-east  into  the  valley  of  Trifoglietto,  and  stopped 
atZoocolaro,  10  miles  from  the  crater.  On  the  13th  the  mountain 
became  more  quiet,  and  remained  so  till  the  23rd,  only  sending  forth 
a  shower  of  ashes  and  hot  sand,  which  fell  all  around  its  sides.  On 
the  23rd  the  black  smoke  re-appeared  ;  and  the  next  day  a  new  mouth 
opened  iteelf  in  the  plain  Del  Lago,  about  3  miles  south-east  of  the 
great  crater ;  and  from  it,  for  several  days,  blocks  of  old  lava  and  scorioo 
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were  thrown  to  a  great  height,  as  well  as  masses  of  clay,  moist  and 
soft.  On  the  26th  another  mouth  opened  in  the  same  direction,  and 
vomited  a  stream  of  lava  which  fell  into  the  valley  of  Trifoglietto,  and 
soon  after  all  the  old  lava  cliffs  above  tumbled  down,  and  nearly  filled 
the  valley.  On  the  1st  of  June  a  large  mouth  opened  itself  half-way 
up  the  southern  side  of  the  cone  of  the  mountain,  on  the  heights  called 
Del  Solfizio,  facing  Catania,  and  from  it  a  huge  torrent  of  lava  issued 
forth,  ran  down  the  immediate  slope  beneath,  then,  turning  eastward, 
rushed  against  the  base  of  Mount  Arcimisa,  one  of  the  numerous  conical 
hills  which  rise  round  .Etna.  The  stream  was  then  forced  round  into 
a  valley  400  feet  deep  which  had  been  formed  by  the  waters,  and  which 
sloped  down  to  the  eastward  into  the  cultivated  plain  and  the  vine- 
yards. The  lava  soon  filled  up  the  valley,  where  it  began  to  harden  ; 
but  the  liquid  stream  from  the  heights  still  pouring  in  pressed  against 
it,  so  that  now  and  then  an  enormous  mass  of  half-hardened  lava  would 
detach  itself,  and,  having  slidden  some  distance  down  the  declivity, 
would  break  up  with  a  tremendous  crash  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
and  cover  a  fresh  extent  of  ground.  The  lava-stream  covered,  in  this 
manner,  the  vineyards  of  Zaifarana,  and  approached  the  village  of  that 
name,  when  it  fortunately  stopped  close  to  the  houses  from  whence 
the  inhabitants  were  all  ready  to  fly."  The  sight  is  described  by  Ferrara 
as  extremely  awful  and  grand,  especially  by  night.  The  eruption  con- 
tinued for  a  whole  year,  till  May,  1 793.  The  stream  of  lava,  in  its  fluid 
state,  was  often  30  feet  high.  The  lava  that  flowed  first  cooled,  and 
became  condensed  at  a  certain  distance,  and  thus  formed  a  dyke  against 
the  current  of  fresh  lava  which  swelled  up  and  overflowed  its  own 
bed,  increasing  in  height  at  every  fresh  overflowing. 

Thus,  in  many  places,  strata  of  lava  have  been  formed  more  than  300 
feet  high.  The  stream  of  lava  sweeps  the  ground  on  which  it  flows, 
carrying  along  with  it  the  earth,  stones,  trees,  and  other  substances 
which  it  finds  in  its  passage.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth 
the  lava  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  scoria:,  which  increases  in 
thickness  progressively,  the  lower  part  of  the  stream  continuing  to  flow 
underneath  like  a  liquid  paste.  The  scoriae  sometimes  form  bridges 
over  the  fiery  stream  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  a  person. 

In  1 8 1 9  three  large  mouths  or  caverns  opened  very  near  those  formed 
in  an  eruption  eight  years  before,  from  which  flames,  red-hot  cinders, 
and  sand  were  thrown  up,  with  loud  explosions.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards another  mouth  opened  below,  from  which  flames  and  smoke 
U-mixl ;  and,  finally,  a  fifth,  lower  still,  from  whence  a  current  of  lava 
flowed,  which  spread  itself  with  great  velocity  over  the  Val  di  Bove. 
The  three  original  mouths  at  length  united  into  one  large  crater,  and 
sent  forth  lava,  as  did  the  inferior  apertures,  so  that  an  enormous 
torrent  poured  down  the  great  valley.  When  it  arrived  at  a  vast  and 
almost  perpendicular  precipice,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Calaunn, 
it  poured  over  in  a  cascade,  and,  being  hardened  in  its  descent,  made 
a  tremendous  crash  as  it  was  dashed  against  the  bottom.  So  immense 
was  the  column  of  dust  raised  by  the  abrasion  of  the  tufaceous  hill  over 
which  the  hardened  mass  descended,  that  the  C'atanians  were  in  great 
alarm,  supposing  a  new  eruption  to  have  burst  forth  in  the  woody 
region  exceeding  in  violence  that  near  the  summit  of  .Etna. 

The  following  account  of  the  eruption  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
1832,  is  by  Professor  Qemmellaro,  of  Catania,  whose  letter  is  dated 
tin)  1 5th  of  November : — "  On  the  31st  of  October,  at  half-past  two 
in  the  afternoon,  several  tremblings  of  the  earth,  accompanied  with 
fearful  subterranean  noises  in  the  woody  region  of  .Etna,  announced 
an  eruption  ;  but  as  the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  clouds,  the  place 
could  not  be  exactly  ascertained.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  very  evident  that  the  volcano  had  broken  out  in  two 
places,  one  of  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  cone  towards  the 
,S.\V.,  at  a  height  of  9300  feet.  From  several  small  orifices  of  the 
crater,  ashes,  sand,  and  cinders  were  thrown  out ;  and  one  of  them 
poured  forth  an  inconsiderable  stream  of  lava,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Casa  Qemmellaro ;  but  the  old  lava-stream  of  1787  served  as  a  dyke, 
and  caused  it  to  change  its  direction.  The  lava  now  flowed  into  the 
valley  of  Trifoglietto,  towards  the  cone  San  Simone  (eruption  of  1811), 
the  distance  it  had  travelled  from  its  source  being  about  2  miles. 
But  these  appearances  were  of  minor  importance,  in  comparison  with 
an  eruption  which  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte  Lepre, 
north-west  of  the  crater,  8  miles  distant  from  Bronte,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  6200  feet  in  the  upper  part  of  the  woody  region,  near  where 
it  ends.  Here  four  mouths  of  fire  were  opened,  out  of  which,  not  only 
when,  sand,  and  cinders  were  projected  to  a  vast  height,  but  also 
enormous  red-hot  masses  :  the  earth  shook  during  these  catastrophes 
without  ceasing,  and  the  subterranean  noises  were  fearful.  The 
from  the  highest  of  the  openings  were  very  powerful,  and 
i  oiitinued  without  intermission.  A  pillar  of  flame  rose  to  the  height 
•  >f  120  feet,  which,  falling  at  some  distance,  formed  an  arch  of  fire  ; 
iin'l,  what  was  particularly  remarkable,  there  was  a  dark  blue  stripe 
which  rose  upwards  to  a  great  height,  and  was  a  constant  accompani- 
ment of  the  eruption  for  several  days.  The  four  other  mouths  were 
not  less  active :  a  stream  of  lava  burnt  forth  from  the  lowest  of  them, 
which  now  threatens  to  be  fearfully  destructive  :  in  five  days  it 
extended  to  the  distance  of  4  miles ;  it  threatened  first  the  woods 
of  Maretto,  but  turned  afterwards  to  those  of  Bronte.  In  the  course 
of  its  rapid  descent  the  lava  soon  began  to  spread  itself  over  cultivated 
.  and  did  considerable  damage :  it  is  at  this  time  only  3  miles 
dirtant  from  Bronte,  a  town  of  13,000  inhabitants,  which  it  threatens 
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with  destruction.  The  terrified  inhabitants  see  the  most  dreadful  fate 
awaiting  them ;  part  have  fled  in  the  greatest  despair,  others  have  been 
endeavouring,  like  the  people  of  Catania  at  the  time  of  the  terrible  explo- 
sion of  1669,  to  make  the  lava-stream  take  another  direction,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  approach  it  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  the  moment 
I  am  closing  this  letter,  I  am  told  that  the  lava  is  within  2  miles  of 
Bronte,  and  that  to-morrow  night  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  town  will 
be  decided ;  for  the  stream  has  reached  a  point  from  which  it  must 
either  flow  into  a  side  valley,  or  inevitably  overflow  Bronte.  On  the 
llth  of  this  month,  the  five  mouths  united  into  one,  the  violence  of 
the  eruption  increased,  and  the  quantity  of  ashes  and  cinders  thrown 
out  was  enormous  ;  the  finest  ashes  have  been  carried  as  far  as  this 
place.  The  lava  is  augitic,  and  contains  very  few  crystals  ;  the  cinders 
are  light,  spongy,  and  half- vitrified."  "  On  the  16th  the  alarm  of 
the  inhabitants  began  to  diminish.  Nothing  could  be  more  terrific 
than  the  first  appearance.  A  stream  of  lava,  dividing  itself  into  two 
branches,  18  miles  long,  including  all  its  windings,  a  mile  broad,  and 
30  feet  high,  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  defenceless  land.  There 
was  also  a  great  alarm  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  bed  of  the  Simeto,  and 
cause  a  frightful  inundation  of  the  neighbouring  countiy.  The  greater 
part  of  the  lava  has  poured  into  a  large  gulf  previously  opened,  and 
the  earthquakes  have  ceased.  A  new  cone  has  been  thrown  up,  similar 
to  those  around  the  flanks  of  .Etna,  which  attest  its  former  eruptions. 
The  town  of  Bronte  has  been  saved,  no  lives  have  been  lost,  and  alto- 
gether the  damage  done  is  less  than  was  at  first  apprehended." 

In  the  autumn  of  1852  -Etna  was  in  a  state  of  violent  eruption  for 
several  weeks. 

For  more  than  half  the  year  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  snow ;  and  it  forms  the  great  store  from  whence  Sicily 
and  Malta  are  supplied  in  summer  with  that  necessary  of  life  in  a  hot 
climate,  yielding  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  constituting  a  great  article  of  commerce.  A  great  mass  of  ice 
preserved  under  layers  of  lava  was  discovered  in  1828.  It  is  related 
by  Mr.  Lyell  that  when  the  great  heat  had  melted  the  stores  of  snow 
and  ice  laid  up  for  that  year,  "  the  magistrates  of  Catania  applied  to 
Signor  M.  Oemmellaro,  in  the  hope  that  his  local  knowledge  of  .Etna 
might  enable  him  to  point  out  some  crevice  or  natural  grotto  on  the 
mountain  where  drift  snow  was  still  preserved.  Nor  were  they 
disappointed  ;  for  he  had  long  suspected  that  a  mass  of  perennial  ice 
at  the  foot  of  the  highest  cone  was  part  of  a  large  and  continuous 
glacier  covered  by  a  lava-current.  Having  procured  a  large  body  of 
workmen,  he  quarried  into  this  ice,  and  proved  the  superposition 
of  the  lava  for  several  hundred  yards,  so  as  completely  to  satisfy 
himself  that  nothing  but  the  subsequent  flowing  of  the  lava  over 
the  ice  could  account  for  the  position  of  the  glacier." 

Besides  the  three  natural  divisions  of  the  mountain  before  noticed, 
-Etna  is  divisible  into  seven  botanical  regions,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  their  temperature  and  by  the  plants  which  are  characteristic 
of  each. 

The  first,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  sub-tropical  region,  does  not 
rise  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  grow  the 
palm-tree,  the  banana,  the  Indian  fig,  or  prickly-pear,  and  the  sugar- 
cane ;  and  there  maybe  seen  hi  open  gardens  tree-cacaliao,  and  euphorbia;, 
together  with  varieties  of  mimosa  and  acacia,  which,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  are  nursed  in  hot-houses  and  conservatories.  The 
second,  or  hilly  region,  extends  to  the  height  of  about  2000  feet,  where 
the  culture  of  the  vine  ceases.  Here  are  found  many  plants  of  the 
south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  cotton  and  maize ;  the  orange,  the 
lemon,  and  the  shaddock.  From  the  great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
mosses  and  lichens  are  extremely  rare,  and  fungi  are  met  with  only  in 
winter.  The  third,  or  woody  zone,  lies  between  the  elevations  of 
2000  and  4000  feet ;  it  is  the  region  of  the  cork-tree  and  other  kinds 
of  oak,  the  maple,  and,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  of  luxuriant 
chestnut-trees,  often  of  extraordinary  size.  The  fourth  region,  which 
lies  betwoen  the  elevations  of  4000  and  6000  feet,  is  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  the  beech,  Scotch  fir,  birch,  and,  among  small  plants, 
clover,  sandwort,  mouse-eared  chickweed,  dock,  and  plantain.  The 
fifth,  or  sub-alpine  region,  lies  between  the  elevations  of  6000  and 
7500  feet,  and  produces  the  barberry,  soap-wort,  toad-flax,  and  juniper. 
The  sixth  region  lies  between  the  elevations  of  7500  and  9000  feet. 
Almost  all  the  plants  of  the  fifth  region  are  also  found  in  this  ;  but 
soap-wort,  sorrel,  and  the  fleshy  and  jagged  groundsel  are  characteristic 
of  it.  The  seventh  region  is  very  narrow,  its  upper  limit  not  rising 
above  9200  feet,  and  it  only  produces  a  few  lichens.  Beyond  that 
elevation  utter  sterility  prevails. 

We  cannot  allude,  even  thus  briefly,  to  the  vegetable  productions  of 
.Etna,  without  noticing  the  gigantic  chestnut-tree,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  wonders  of  the  island ;  it  occurs  in  the  third  region,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Castagno  de'  Cento  Cavalli,  because  it  is 
said  to  be  capable  .of  sheltering  a  hundred  horses  under  its  boughs. 
It  appears  to  consist  of  five  large  and  two  smaller  trees,  which,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  barks  and  boughs  being  all  outside,  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  one  trunk  originally.  The  largest  trunk  is  38 
feet  in  circumference,  and  the  circuit  of  the  whole  five,  measured 
just  above  the  ground,  is  163  feet.  It  still  bears  rich  foliage,  and 
much  small  fruit,  though  the  heart  of  the  trunk  is  decayed,  and  a  public 
road  leads  through  it  wide  enough  for  two  coaches  to  drive  abreast. 
In  the  middle  cavity  a  hut  is  built  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
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Thi*  b  Mid  by  th*  native*  to 


age  of  tree*  by 

of  annual  growthTand  thorefore  no  exact 
»o»heig*  of  this  individual    That 

_  •  group 

of  rooky  bUads  lying  off  UM  ooast  Th*  largest  of  them  b  200 
ranis  rrum  UM  (her*,  MO  yard*  in  circumference,  and  200  feet  high ; 
k  b  formed  of  stnta  of  marl  resting  on  a  mass  of  lava  in  regular 
Ancbntly  they  were  called  Cyclopean  Island. 
,  Polyphemus  having  hurled  the  masses  that 

Th.  aeoent  of  J&n»fa  a  work'oT'gr.t  fatigue,  especially  in  the 
r  or  d*esrt  region,  both  on  account  of  the  heat  and  of  the  feet 
at  ever*  step  in  th*  loo**  ashes.     But,  under  favourable 
tan  nil  of   weather,   the  labour  b  amply  rewarded  by  th* 
i  of  the  vast  prospect,  varied  as  it  b  by  the  view  of  Sicily 
out  like  a  map,  by  UM  islands  with  which  the  surrounding 
~,  geremboli  pouring  forth  volume*  of  smoke,  and  by  th* 
of  Italy.     If  to  thb  we  add  the  grandeur  of  the  aoenery 


of  the  moontain  M*«lf.  *o  diversified  and  nuywUo  in  all  iU  feature*,  the 
aplsodour  of  the  heaven*  at  night,  and  of  the  rising  of  the  morning 
•on,  the  whole  niawejl*  a  ffirmMmttim  perhap*  not  to  be  found  on  any 
other  *pot  of  the  earth. 

(Fsrrara,  Dmcntiout  <UF  AM,  Palermo,  1818  ;  Oemmellaro, 
/tfenc*  <Uf  AM,  1824;  Daubeney,  On  Volcano*,  1826;  Sorope,  Ost 
fate**** ;  and  Pnnaplt*  of  <*oJojr»,  by  Charle*  Lyell,  1832-3 ;  Preal, 
Jbr.  *«fc,  Prague,  1826.) 

JBTOLIA,  a  provinc*  of  ancient  Greece,  consisted  of  two  chief 
drrbMoa,  one  on  the  coast,  extending  between  th*  Aohelotu  and  the 
Enema,  and  inland  as  br  as  Thermum ;  the  other,  called  Kpiktetos, 
or  the  acquired,  oomprMBg  th*  northern  and  mountainoo*  part  of  the 
province,  and  alao  UM  country  on  th*  coast  between  th*  Evenus  and 
Loon*.  It  wa*  bounded  W.  by  th*  Achelous,  which  separated  it  from 
iiaraani* ,  N.  by  the  mountain-tribes  Athamanea,  Dolopes,  and 
Drjrop**;  K.  by  Doris  and  Loom;  and  &  by  the  entrance  to  the 
Corinthian  Ooit 

Th*  country  between  th*  Acbeloni  and  th*  Kvenui  b  *aid  to  have 
been  UM  ordinal  abode  of  th*  JJtoliana.  Along  the  ooait  it  preeenU 
•  plain  of  great  fertility,  forming  part  of  the  Paracheloitis  mentioned 
under  ACABXABIA ;  north  of  this  there  b  a  range  of  hills  called 
Aracynthus,.with  the  Uke>  of  Hyria  and  Trichonb  at  iU  northern 
ha**,  and  than  beyond  then  another  plain.  The  Trichonb,  the  larger 
and  more  antern  of  th*  lakes,  b  now  called  Apokuro ;  the  modern 
name  of  Hyria,  which  wa*  aometimei  also  called  Conope,  i*  Zygos. 
Th*  two  plain*  just  mentioned  were  the  principal  one*  in  Atolia. 
All  the  reet  of  th*  surface  b  traversed  by  ragged  mountain*,  covered 
with  forest*,  and  abounding  in  dangeroui  ravine*.  On  th*  eastern 
border  wa*  a  mountain-rang*  named  Chalcb,  which  in  it*  north- 
eastern conn*  take*  th*  name  of  Corax.  The  north  and  north-east  of 
opted  by  the  branch**  of  Pindus,  and  part  of  the 


IhM  of  (Eta,  about  the  sources  of  the  Evenua. 
Th.  only  considerable  river  of  jEtolia,  betide*  the  Ach*lous,  b  the 
Evenus,  now  the  PUari,  which  rises  in  th*  north-east  part  of  the 
province,  and  Bow*  south,  inclining  in  its  lower  course  oonaiderably  to 
UM  west  Tb*  ancient  capital  Oalydon,  wa.  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kissja*.  and  Chalcb  was  at  it*  mouth.  The  only  riven  worth  naming 
were  UM  Cymthua,  which  carried  the  superfluous  waters  of  lakes 


Trichonb  and  Hyria  into  th*  Acheloua,  and  th*  Campylus,  which 
i^th*  valley  on  th*  western  aid*  of  th*  mountain  of  Tymphrestus, 
from  UM  Pindu*  range,  and  enters  the  Aohelous  in  the 
I  of  th*  province. 

"  nt  position*  in  vGtolb,  were,  Thermum,  in  the 
on  the  lake  Trichonb ;   Calydon,  the  oldest 
tofth*  ^Btolbna,  and  Aacnrhinm,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  Onlf. 

The  plain,  of  JBtoUe  wer*  very  productive  of  com,  and  afforded 
abMileat  peelofi  for  bones,  for  which  th*  provinc*  ranked  second 
odytoTbesmmly.  Tb*  hill  slop*,  yielded  oil  and  wine.  In  the  moun- 
tain* wer*  saany  wild  beset*,  including,  according  to  Herodotus 
(v.  1  MX  Horn.  The  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar  form*  a  famous 
•ten  of  th*  beroio  eg*  of  Oreeee. 

The  Ulen*  in  UM  north,  and  th*  Curetes,  probably  a  kindred  race, 
b  th*  level  plain*  of  th*  couth,  an  UM  oldest  inhabitant*  of  thb 
r  that  w*  oan  trace.  The  name  of  jBtolia  and  ^Etolian*  was 
«»d,  Mmnllag  to  tradition,  by  jEtohu  and  hb  followers  from 
i«  the  PelntiBnii.m,  •<  ge.ei.Uuu*  before  th*  war  of  Troy. 
He  fosjnded  OaJyeon,  which  wa*  UM  redden**  of  hb  followers:  the 
eepMel  of  th*  Curst*,  was  PWuron,  farther  wert,  and  abo  on  the  left 
bank  of  UM  Bvenua.  Tk*  Atolbns  **nt  40  ships  to  Troy,  under  the 
Hliaul  of  Tbne*.  In  UM  ooun*  of  tim*.  th*  original  inhabitant* 
and  the  ssiengsjefcmed  one  people,  and,  lner*a»«il  by  the  intermixture 

«r.-<l^>ir.'*J  *?*T  ftom  *»—• >*•  «Hr  benaai.  in  part,  though 
net  afceylhir.  a  Orseto  peopU.  IB  th.  ton*  of  Thucydid*a,  on. Tof 
Ih*  •oet  •unieiua,  drrbtoe.  of  UM  JttoUan  nation  wa*  cfaaraoterbed 

tta&'msssr11!'*"* 


The  Jitolian*  were  a  people  of  little  importance  during  th*  moat 
flourishing  period*  of  the  commonwealth*  of  Greece.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  B.C.  455,  the  Athenian  general  Demos- 
thenes marched  into  the  interior  of  .fctolia  from  Naupactus  with  the 
intention  of  subduing  the  three  great  ^tolian  tribe*,  namely,  the 
Apodtui,  th*  Opnionen.es,  and  the  EuryUnea,  hot  hb  expedition  wa* 
unsuccessful ;  he  wa*  defeated  with  great  loss  at  ^Cgitiuiu,  and  fled  to 
the  coast.  The  ./tttoliao*  after  this  joined  the  Peloponneoians,  and 
made  an  attack  upon  Naupactus,  which  wag  with  difficulty  saved  by 
Demosthenes.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  328,  they 
into  notice  by  their  contest*  with  the  Macedonian  princes,  who 
-  live*  with  the  Acarnanians.  The  Jgtoliao*  took  a  leading 


part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece,  in  B.C.  279.  Their 
contingent  at  Thermopyln  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  state  in 
Greece,  and  they  almost  totally  destroyed  a  body  of  40,000  Gauls  who 
had  invaded  their  country,  and  taken  their  town  Gallium.  From  this 
time  the  .-Ktuliiuis  ranked  with  th*  Macedonian*  and  A  durum  a*  a 
great  leading  power  in  Greece,  and  soon  extended  their  dominion  so 
a*  to  comprise  Eastern  Acamania,  the  south  of  Epirus,  and  Thesealy, 
Locris,  Phocis,  and  Boootia.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon 
(which  commenced  ao.  220),  the  ^Gtoliaus,  after  seeing  their  chief 
town,  Thermum,  plundered  by  this  king,  and  feeling  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  loss  of  all  they  had  seized  from  the  Acarnanians, 
applied  for  aid  to  the  consul  Valerius  Lsevinua  (B.C.  210).  Though 
this  produced  no  beneficial  effects,  they  formed  a  second  treaty  with 
the  Roman*  (about  B.C.  1 98)  after  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  Romans  was  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  but 
it  proved  eventually  that  this  fatal  alliance  of  the  ^Etoliane  led  to  the 
complete  subjugation  of  all  Greece  by  the  Romans.  A  series  of  suffer- 
ings and  degradations  led  the  way  to  the  occupation  of  all  ^Ktolio, 
when  it  wa*  made  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achica.  Under 
Roman  dominion,  the  few  towns  of  j£tolia  almost  disappeared  ;  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  transplanted  to  people  the  city  of  Nioopolis, 
which  Augustus  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  opposite 
Actium,  where  he  had  defeated  Antoniua.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Romans  it  is  probable  that  the  face  of  this  country  has  undergone  as 
few  alterations,  or  received  as  few  improvements  from  the  hand  of 
man,  as  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Romans  themselves 
under  the  emperors  had  not  even  a  road  through  Acamania  and  .iGtolia, 
but  followed  the  coast  from  Nioopolis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloua. 

I'n.lur  the  Turkish  empire,  jEtolia  was  partly  in  the  province  of 
Livailia.  It  now  form*  with  Acamania  a  numut  or  department  of  ilir 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Its  area  is  1166  square  miles:  populnti.ui  in 
1840,25,144.  [ACAKNANIA.]  The  chief  town  is  MISSOLOM.III. 

The  earliest  traditions  of  ^Gtolia,  properly  known  by  that  name, 
•peak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government  under  ^Ktolus  and  hb 
successors ;  but  this  form  of  government  ceased  at  a  period  earlier 
than  any  to  which  historical  notices  extend,  and  we  find  the  yEtoliann 
existing  in  a  kind  of  democracy — at  least,  during  the  time  of  their 
greatest  political  importance.  This  period  extended  from  about 
ac.  224  to  their  complete  conquest  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  168,  a  period 
of  about  50  year*.  The  .Etolian  league  at  one  time  comprehended  the 
whole  country  of  JStolia,  part  of  Acamania  and  of  South  Thessaly,  with 
the  Cephallenian  isles  ;  and  it  had,  beside*,  close  alliances  with  other 
places  in  the  Peloponnesus,  especially  with  Klis,  and  even  with  towns 
on  the  Hellespont  and  in  Asia  Minor,  jttolia  formed  a  federal  union, 
and  annually  chose  a  general  or  president,  a  master  of  the  horse,  a 
kind  of  special  council  called  Apokletoi  (the  select),  and  a  secretary, 
in  the  national  council,  called  the  Pantetolicon  and  held  at  Thermum 
about  the  autumnal  equinox. 

AFGHANISTAN  (country  of  the  Afghans),  in  Asia,  lies  between 
28°  and  36°  N.  lat,  and  between  62°  and  73°  E.  long.  It  extends 
from  north  to  south  about  450  miles,  and  more  from  east  to  west ;  its 
mean  width,  near  31°  N.  lat,  is  about  470  mile*.  This  gives  an  area 
of  more  than  211,500  square  miles,  so  that  it  b  somewhat  larger  than 
France.  To  the  N.  of  it  is  Turkistan,  to  the  E.  the  Panjab,  to  the 
&  Beloochiston,  and  to  the  W.  Persia.  Beloochistan  is  properly  a  part 
of  Afghanistan,  but  b  at  present  politically  separated  from  it 

Afghanistan  b  an  elevated  table-land,  the  eastern  base  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  river  Indus.  A  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  low 
ground  divides  the  river  from  the  mountain-masses  which  constitute 
th*  eastern  ridge  of  the  table-land.  These  masses  generally  rise  with 
a  steep  acclivity  to  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
on  their  summit  the  table-land  extends  westward  to  the  boundary- 
line  of  Persia.  But  in  proceeding  in  that  direction  the  elevation  of 
the  table-land  diminishoH,  so  that  along  the  western  boundary-line  of 
the  country  it  is  probably  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  except 
towards  Beloochistan,  from  which  it  b  divided  by  a  range  which 
seldom  sink*  below  6000  feet,  and  often  rises  to  9000  feet  These 

Mess,  however,   are  not  extensive,   nor  can   they   be  called   very 

vated  when  compared  with  the  vast  mountain-region  which  incloses 
the  table-land  on  the  north.  These  northern  mountains  rise  in  some 
part*  to  18,000  and  20,000  feet,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  offset  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  of  Hindustan.  In  Afghanistan  they  form 
four  mountain-regions,  which  from  east  to  west  are  known  by  the 
names  of  Hindoo-Cooah,  Pughman  Mountains,  Koh-i-Baba,  and 
Paropamisus.  The  last  name  b  taken  from  the  Greek  anUmm; 
to*  mountain-region*  to  which  it  b  applied  ai  i  now  known  as  the 
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of  the  Hazareh  and  Eimack,  from  the  names  of  two 
tribea  that  inhabit  them;  in  history  they  are  spoken  of  as  the 
Ghor  Mountains.  The  southern  declivity  of  all  these  northern 
mountains  is  mostly  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Afghanistan, 
and  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  the  northern,  which  sinks  down  to  the 
plains  drained  by  the  Amoo  or  Oxus ;  these  are  at  least  3000  feet 
lower  than  the  table-land. 

I.  Surface: — Northern  Mountain-Regions. — Between  35°  and  34° 
N.  lat.,  the  Indus  runs  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  and  between  two 
very  elevated  mountain-ranges,  of  which  the  eastern  is  undoubtedly  a 
part  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains;  and  as  the  western  is  a  direct 
continuation  of  this  great  range,  and  resembles  it  in  other  respects, 
the  name  of  Himalaya  Mountains  is  now  also  applied  to  the  western 
mountains  as  far  as  70°  E.  long.  This  range  however,  which 
runs  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  though  it  rises  in  some  places 
as  high  as  20,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  does  not  constitute 
the  watershed  of  the  rivers  of  this  mountain-region.  The  water- 
shed lies  farther  to  the  north  in  a  range  that  runs  nearly  due  east 
and  west,  and  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  great  mountain- 
range  called  Kuenluen,  which  traverses  the  interior  of  Asia,  between 
36°  and  38°  N.  lat.  This  continuation  of  the  Kuenluen  is  called  in 
Afghanistan  the  Hindoo-Coosh.  As  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  the 
Hindoo-Coosh  do  not  run  parallel,  but  converge,  they  unite  in  one 
mountain-mass  between  70°  and  69°  E.  long.  The  country  included 
by  these  two  ranges  is  called  Kaferistan.  It  includes  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  western  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  southern  only 
belonging  to  Afghanistan.  When  seen  from  the  plains  at  their  base, 
these  mountains  rise  in  terraces ;  the  northern  and  higher  mountain 
overtopping  the  southern  and  lower,  and  thus  at  some  places  four 
ridges  are  visible.  The  valleys  which  are  inclosed  within  this  range 
are  of  considerable  width,  but  the  cultivable  soil  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  line  of  drainage.  The  space  between  the 
higher  portion  of  the  ridges  and  the  base  of  the  hills  is  an  inclined 
plane,  sometimes  very  wide,  strewed  or  entirely  covered  with  boulders 
and  shingle  without  a  particle  of  soil.  But  the  declivity  of  the  hills 
is  covered  with  a  rich  soil  of  considerable  depth,  the  bare  rock  being 
only  exposed  where  the  inclination  of  the  upper  strata  approaches  so 
near  the  perpendicular  that  no  lodgment  of  soil  can  take  place.  A 
considerable  portion  of  these  declivities  is  under  cultivation,  and  the 
remainder,  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is 
overgrown  with  high  forest-trees ;  near  the  base,  and  to  an 
elevation  of  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  the  forests  consist  of  baloot, 
a  species  of  oak,  but  above  that  height  they  are  mixed  with  eaitoon, 
a  species  of  olive.  The  last-mentioned  species  forms  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  forest-tree  as  high  as  6500  feet,  where  it  is  gradually 
replaced  by  the  deodara,  a  species  of  fir.  The  forests  that  cover 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  are  the  most  extensive  in  Afghanistan. 

Near  70°  12'  E.  long.,  where  the  Himalaya  already  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  the  nature  of  the  mountains 
changes  suddenly.  The  valleys  indeed  do  not  differ  much  in  extent 
and  fertility,  but  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  destitute  of  trees. 
They  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  soil,  and  the  rocks  project  in  every 
direction,  and  the  intervening  places  are  strewed  with  angular  debris 
very  little  comminuted.  These  slopes  sustain  nothing  but  arid  and 
thorny  bushes,  which  almost  invariably  stand  alone.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh  as  far  west  as  68°  E.  long.,  where  that 
high  summit,  or  rather  mountain-pass  occurs,  which  properly  is  called 
Hindoo-Coosh,  and  has  given  name  to  the  whole  range,  and  rises  to 
more  than  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  peaks  which  are  always  covered  with  snow.  Some  of  the  valleys 
included  in  this  range  are  very  populous.  The  best  known  is  that  of 
Panchshir ;  through  this  valley  a  road  passes  which  leads  from  Cabul  to 
Kunduz,  and  which  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  traverses  a  mountain- 
pass,  13,200  feet  above  the  sea,  called  the  mountain-pass  of  Khawack. 
The  valley  of  Panchshir,  its  sinuosities  included,  is  70  miles  long,  and  in 
most  places  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide ;  no  part  exceeds  twice  that 
breadth.  The  upper  part  of  it  for  about  25  miles  is  not  inhabited,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  winter,  but  in  the  lower 
part  there  are  7000  families.  The  soil  is  naturally  sterile,  and  the  land 
is  fit  for  cultivation  only  to  a  small  extent,  but  every  foot  of  it  is  culti- 
vated. The  orchards  and  the  mulberry  plantations  constitute  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants ;  the  mulberries  are  dried,  and  yield  a  good  flour,  which 
forms  the  principal  food  of  the  people.  Another  road,  which  traverses 
the  Hindoo-C'oosh,  and  leads  to  the  plain  of  the  Oxus,  lies  farther  west, 
and  runs  through  a  similar  valley  watered  by  the  river  Parwan.  The 
mountain-masses  are  at  least  as  high  as  the  Pass  of  Khawack. 

The  high  summit  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh  above  mentioned  terminates 
the  range  just  described.  At  this  point  the  range  changes  its  direction, 
running  nearly  due  south  between  35°  and  34°  20'  N.  lat.,  and 
decreasing  somewhat  in  elevation.  This  portion  of  the  range  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Pughman  Mountains.  It  consists  of  two  parallel 
ridges,  and  includes  a  valley  more  than  10  miles  in  width,  which  has 
a  hilly  surface,  and  seldom  sinks  so  low  as  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  valley  is  unfit  for  cultivation  on  account  of  its  elevation,  but  it 
is  the  favonrite  resort  of  the  nomadic  tribes  in  its  vicinity  in  summer- 
time, on  account  of  its  excellent  pastures.  The  two  ranges  which 
inclose  the  valley  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet  higher.  As  these 
range*  are  free  from  snow  in  summer,  several  passes  lead  over  them 
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to  the  valley  of  Bameean,  which  is  west  of  the  western  range  and 
only  8500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  best  known  of  these  passes  are 
those  of  Ghorbund,  of  Erak,  which  attains  12,909  feet,  and  that  of 
Kulloo,  which  is  12,481  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  Koh-i-Baba  range  may  be  considered  the  commencement  of 
the  Paropamisus ;  north  of  it  lies  the  mountain-region  of  the 
Hazareh.  The  Koh-i-Baba  is  not  a  mountain-region,  but  a  single 
range,  which  rises  suddenly  where  the  Pughman  Mountains  terminate 
(near  34°  20'),  and  hence  runs  due  west.  At  its  eastern  extremity  it 
presents  an  immense  mass  of  rocks,  overtopped  by  three  snow-clad 
peaks.  The  great  mass  attains  an  elevation  of  about  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  peaks  rise  about  1000  or  1500  feet  higher. 
Patches  of  snow  are  found  on  it  in  sheltered  elevations  at  13,500  feet, 
and  towards  the  summit  there  are  beds  of  great  extent.  Farther 
westward  the  range  presents  a  succession  of  lofty  peaks,  but  it  is 
not  known  how  far  they  extend ;  it  is  however  certain  that  no 
continuous  range  is  found  in  the  country  of  the  Eimack,  about  150 
miles  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Koh-i-Baba.  These  mountains 
are  barren,  for  the  rocky  masses  have  no  covering  except  angular 
fragments  of  rocks  which  cover  the  declivities. 

To  the  north  and  west  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  are  the  mountain- 
regions  of  the  Hazareh  and  Eimack,  which  occupy,  including  the 
Koh-i-Baba,  the  whole  country  between  34°  and  36°  N.  lat.,  and 
between  68°  and  63°  E.  long.,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly  50,000 
square  miles.  The  eastern  part,  or  that  which  is  north  of  the 
Koh-i-Baba,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  Hazareh  tribes,  is  the  more 
elevated.  Its  surface  presents  a  succession  of  high  mountains  with 
rather  gentle  slopes,  which  are  traversed  by  numerous  open  valleys 
of  moderate  width.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  a  soil  which  produces  abundance  of  grass  and  various  shrubs 
and  herbs,  but  is  destitute  of  trees.  Some  of  the  higher  valleys  can 
also  be  used  only  as  pasture-ground ;  in  the  lower  valleys  barley  is 
cultivated,  and  in  the  lowest  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  millet 
are  obtained.  The  domestic  animals  are  horses  of  a  small  breed, 
cattle,  and  sheep.  As  the  country  is  so  high,  the  climate  is  very 
severe,  and  the  Hazarehs  are  obliged  to  cut  great  quantities  of  grass 
for  their  sheep,  which,  during  three  months  of  the  winter,  usually 
sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  their  masters.  The  general  level  of 
this  country  appears  to  be  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  mountain-region  of  the  Eimack  does  not  materially  differ  in  its 
surface  and  soil  from  that  of  the  Hazareh,  except  that  the  mountains 
are  less  elevated  :  their  general  level  does  not  much  exceed  9000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  valleys  also  sink  deeper,  and  are  fitter  for 
cultivation,  which  is  also  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent ;  but  even 
here  the  produce  of  the  domestic  animals  constitutes  the  wealth  of  the 
population.  They  are  not  obliged  to  procure  winter  fodder  for  their 
sheep  and  cattle  in  such  large  quantities  as  the  Hazarehs ;  for  in  the 
valleys,  to  which  they  return  in  autumn  from  the  mountains,  grass  is 
commonly  found  in  sufficient  quantity.  In  summer,  in  this  region,  as 
well  as  in  the  country  of  the  Hazareh,  the  pastures  are  so  abundant 
that  several  tribes  of  Dooranees,  who  inhabit  the  Zemin-Dewar,  or 
the  country  between  these  mountain-ranges  and  the  river  Helmund, 
bring  their  flocks  to  the  higher  regions,  because  at  that  season  the 
grass  in  their  own  country  is  burnt  up. 

IL  The  ValUy  of  the  Cabul  River.— This  valley  lies  along  the 
southern  base  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  mountain-region  just 
described,  beginning  on  the  west  at  the  foot  of  the  Pughman 
Mountains,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
through  a  space  measuring  nearly  200  miles  in  a  straight  line.  At 
its  western  extremity  the  valley  is  about  J  0,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level ;  but  where  it  terminates  on  the  Indus  its  elevation  does 
not  exceed  750  feet. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  valley  is  formed  by  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  heights  varying  in  elevation.  This  chain  is  separated  from 
the  Pughman  Mountains  by  a  narrow  plain  called  the  Valley  of 
Mydan,  which  is  7747  feet  above  the  sea-level,  well  cultivated,  and 
covered  with  orchards  and  fields.  Through  this  plain  the  road  runs 
from  Cabul  to  Ghuznee  and  Candahar.  On  the  east  of  the  road  rise 
some  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  which  at  first  are  rather  isolated, 
but  soon  unite  in  a  continuous  chain.  Baber  describes  them  as  low, 
with  little  grass,  bad  water,  and  not  a  tree  on  them  ;  and  adds  that 
in  the  whole  world  he  had  not  seen  such  a  dismal-looking  hill-country. 
This  is  commonly  the  case  with  mountain-regions  that  contain  great 
metallic  riches.  During  the  British  occupation  of  Afghanistan  it  was 
discovered  that  extensive  beds  of  very  rich  copper-ore  exist  in  many 
places,  though  the  natives  only  work  them  to  a  small  extent.  These 
hills  change  their  aspect  about  20  miles  from  Mydan,  at  Tezeen,  where 
they  rise  higher  and  are  covered  with  trees.  East  of  69°  E.  long. 
these  mountains  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  the  Sufaid-Koh,  or 
White  Mountain,  which  is  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round. 
This  elevated  rocky  moss  appears  to  extend  30  or  40  miles  from  west 
to  east,  and  perhaps  half  as  much  from  north  to  south.  Its  summit 
rises  about  16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  declivities,  to  the  height  of 
more  than  10,000  feet,  are  covered  with  forests,  especially  the  species  of 
deodara;  and  near  the  base  are  plantations  of  fruit-trees.  In  some  places 
they  are  cultivated,  and  the  pasture-grounds  are  extensive  and  good. 
From  the  snow  there  rise  numerous  streams,  which  preserve,  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  water  all  the  year  round,  an  inestimable  advantage 
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l*4«  »  oalM  UM  Kyber  «r  Tir*  rant*.  Vwr  <b* 
hMffau  oMtaialy  ri*»  to  10,000  feet ;  but  they  grow 
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hiHillJ  Itrj  can  only  b.  called  hirfi  hill*.  Thi.  portion  of  the 
mag*  il««i»nili  with  rather  rapid  dope*  toward*  the  north,  and  it* 
«4w  to  many  pbcn  ar*  bare,  but  in  other*  clad  with  •  *canty  gnu*, 
•MM*  arW  UM  ire**  rain*  in  July  and  August,  when  the  gram  i« 
jjaMhil  Cultivation  i*  limited  here,  but  the  top*  of  the  hills, 
which  fimmt  (Jain*  of  moderate  extent,  hare  a  deep  *ofl,  that  yield* 
rood  crop*  where  it  can  be  irrigated. 
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UM  town  of  C.bul.  drain*  the  My.lan  valley,  and  peace*  through  the 
town  of  Cabal,  where  it  in  an  inijmincant  «tream.  Below  the  town 
•m~l  l.y  two  mar*  eooaiderable  river*,  the  Logur  on  the  south, 
and  «ke  Ohorlmnd  on  UM  north.  On  leaving  the  plain  of  Cabnl,  it 
rotan  themounUinou*  dttrict  which  divide,  the  baain  of  Cabul  from 
that  of  JeUafehad,  aad  in  thi*  part  of  ita  oourae  the  river  descends 
•boot  4000  feet  in  a  apa«e  of  SO  mile.,  and  Ha  bank*  are  line,!  with 
"  ;  there  are  ahw  rock*  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Two  or  three 
below  JelUlabad  the  Cabnl  <*  joined  by  the  Koonur,  a  large 


it?w  which  drain*  the  Koonur 


valley  in  the  Himalaya  range.     Tin- 
iUble.     Ix»vin*  the  Jellalabad  Harin 


another  mountaraon*  tract,  from  which  it  emerges  at 
into  the  plain  of  Peahawur,  where  iu  current  in  very 
A  *hort  distance  below  Muchnee  it  divide*  into  two 
which  unite  25  mile*  in  a  utraight  line  from  the  point  of 
After  a  ooane  of  35  mile*  more  it  enters  the  Indue.  The 
LaUnd  formed  by  the  two  bnnehe*  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called 
Daoodma,  aad  i*  named  after  them.  A  few  mile*  eait  of  t  hi*  island 
UM  Cabal  receive*  on  Ha  right  bank  the  Lundee,  which  drain*  the 
valley  of  Swat  or  Sewat  In  it*  upper  coune  the  Cabul  River  i*  not 
navigable,  aad  of  no  importance  except  f«r  irrigating  the  contiguoux 
6aM«,  Small  poplar  timber  i*  floated  down  the  Logur  during  the 
flood*,  fur  th«  oonaumption  of  Cabul.  From  Jellalabad  downward* 
the  river  rapplie*  the  mean*  of  safe  and  generally  rapid  descent  It 
i*  navigated  by  raft*  floated  on  inflated  (kins,  which  are  admirably 
to  the  rirer*  of  A  fghanintan.  During  the  flood*  the  distance 
Jellalabad  and  Peahawur  may  be  traversed  in  twelve  hour*, 
which  by  land  i*  not  lea*  than  100  mile*.  The  Cabul  Kiver  is  lowest 
in  the  winter,  notwithirtanding  the  heavy  rain*  which  in  that  season 
Call  in  the  plain  of  Peahawur.  It  ii  sensibly  affected  by  the  spring 
rain*  in  February  and  March.  It  fall*  after  they  have  paaaed  over, 
bat  not  to  iu  level  in  the  winter.  For  at  thi*  time  the  mow  of  the 
lower  hill*  begin*  to  thaw.  At  the  end  of  Hay  the  middle  mow* 
begin  to  ilaatend,  and  after  them  the  upper  mow*,  which  bring  the 
river  to  iu  *.'!  **>«•>  height  in  the  beginning  of  August  In  September 
UM  water*  begin  to  decrease,  and  in  the  beginning  of  December  they 
.  • 

The  valley  of  the  Cabul  River  contain*  three  basins,  which  are 
divided  frank  each  other  by  two  exteiwive  mountain-region*.  The 
tfcrM  hario*  receive  their  name*  from  the  principal  town*,  and  are 
called,  from  we**  to  e**t,  Cabnl,  Jellalabad,  and  Peahawur.  Of  the 
two  mountain  region*  between  them,  the  western  i*  called  Lattabund. 
and  UM  Milirn  Kyber,  from  the  two  moit  frequented  pa**e*  which 
Ik  aero**  then. 

The  baain  of  Cabul  extend*  about  34  mile*  from  went  to  east,  and 
from  8  to  16  mile*  from  north  to  south.  It  in  divided  by  two 
ridge*  of  hill*  into  three  plain*.  The  town  of  Cabul  ix  built  at  the 
baa*  of  a  ridge  of  hill*  which  run*  aero**  the  plain  from  *outh  to 
north,  and  through  which  the  Cabu]  River  pane*  by  a  gorge.  From 
it*  high***  KtmrnK,  called  Tak  i-Shat,  at  the  foot  of  which  Cabul 


•fcniU,  UM  whole  ridge  ha*  obtained  the  same  name.  That  iiortion 
of  UM  plain  which  lie*  west  of  the  Tak  i-Shat  ridge  i*  called  Chahar- 
ML  It  i*  about  8  mile*  wide  and  U  mile*  long.  Thi*  I*  t  very  I 
tract,  nraantlm  one  oootinuou*  ma*.  ..f  verdure,  and  a  succession  of 
extacMive  orchard*  and  meadow*,  among  which  a  great  number  of 
vilUg™  are  di*per**d ;  they  are  surrounded  by  cultivated  field*, 
divided  from  one  another  by  row*  of  poplar  and  willow.  Fruit  i* 
•o  abundant  that  UM  poorer  people  live  chiefly  '.n  it  f.  .r  many  months 
of  UM  year,  though  corn  i*  raised  in  con- 

TV*  ea*t*rn  and  wider  portion  of  the  ba.i  i  l.y  another 

rtdg»  of  height*,   which   i*  connected   with   the   Tak  i  Shat  at  ita 
•erdMro  extremity,    but   nms    in   th<  of  we*t  to   east, 

being   at   iu    •**t*iu    end    united    to    the    Pughman    Moo 
IU  ewrtern  extremity  doe*   not   reach   the    ! 

••parated  from  thi*  great  maw  by  a  low  depraantnu,  thn-ol-  wLi,* 
UM  4ramag*  of  the  northern  diotricta  i*  omrrie.1 
to  the  «-«FH.|   River.     Thew  northern  district*  go  by  tl 
KohMML      OB  UM  w*M  they  are  s 


-   they  are  •urround 
aad  on  the  north  and  ea. 
«*  ofMa.     KohMtan  ha*  a  length  of  » 
width  of  T  miMa,     The  wmtern  ride  of  thi*  plaii 
HMO  «»*«^rn,  along  which  the  drainage  of  the  o 
ttttm.    The  movBtatei  *uiTtnmdin>  it  are  « 


!.   :     Dgl 

ich  higher 

•  MUM  da 
it  are  split  by  nunv 


through  which  rill*  of  the  pure*t  water  fall.     The  nlope*  in. 
the   ravine*    are   thickly   plunt.-.l    witli 

; 

•outhern  part  of  the  plain  i«  »  (tony  and  comparatively  Inrreii 
the  principal  produce  of  whii-h  i«  fruit,  fur  v. 
climate  are  well  united  ;  the  northern  and  larger  per 
cotton,  tobacco,  artificial  graaaea,  and  vegetable*,  but  8C«rceh 
fmit  except  the  mulberry,  of  which   there  are  many   plant.' 
Here,  a*  in  the  valley  of  Panchihir,  which  opens  into  thi*  plai: 
iniilberrie*  wln-n  dri.  .1  and  ground  produce  a  flour,  «lii -  !i   it<  uged 
in  making  bread.     Kohixtan  i*  a  favourite  country  residence 
wealthy  inhabitant*  of  Cabul,  and  in  almost  ai 
cantle*  a*  with  ganlena.      They  are  iitrongly  built,  and   may  be 
compared  with  thr  nM  feudal  residence*  in  England. 

South  of  Koh'iKtan  i*  the  plain  of  Logur,  which  i*  no  called 
the  river  that  traverse*  it*  southern  portion  before  it  jnir 
River.    It  extend*  about  20  miles  from  wegt  to  cant,  an.l  half  OK  n.  ;•  >, 
from  north  to  south.      In  the  middle  there  i*  a   ridge  .if  higher 
Knium!.",  which  divide*  the  Logur  and  Cabul  above  their  jui, 
The  ground  is  *o  level  that  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a 
and  at  present  a  large  portion  of  it   in  a  swamp  during  nearly  the 
whole  year,  especially  along  both  bank*  of  the  river  lyogur.     '1 
the  least  fertile  part  of  the  basin  of  Cabul,  and  the  cultivat 
occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface;  but  it  is  V.TV  rich  in 
grass,  an  important  object  for  a  nation  which  keeps  so  many  horses 
as  the  Afghans.     It  contains  also  extensive  orchards  and  viney.. 

The  dried  fruits  of  the  basin  of  Cabul  constitute  t: 
article  of  trade.     They  go  to  Hindustan.     Grapes  of  a  do/ 
kinds  are  grown,  but  only  two  species  bear  exportation.     There  are 
six  varieties  of  apricot* ;   of  the  mulberry  as  many,  beaidea  i-mlleiw 
variation  of  apple*,  pears,  peaches,  walnuts,  almonds,  quinces,  cli. 
and  plums.     Red  and  white  melons  are  rained  in  ubuii <: 
wild   rhubarb  root  is  used  to  make  preserves.     The  vegetables  are 
excellent,  but  not  plentiful     They  have  cabbage, 
carrots,  onions,  leeks,  cucumbers,  gourds,  beans,  peas,  endive, 
and   cauliflower:    these  are  generally  cultivated   ii  .    the 

gardens  being  reserved  for  fruits  and  flowers.    Irrigation  is  on 
wherever  water  is  found. 

The  town  of  Cabul  is  6396  feet  above  the  sea-1. 
most  eastern  part  of  the  basin  of  Cabul  is  6000  feet  above  it ;  whilst 
the  western  rise*,  in  the  Mydau  valley,  to  7747  feet.     It  has  therefore 
:i  much  colder  climate  than  could  bo  expected  from  its  geographical 
position.     It  IB   warmer  in   summer  than   Englniii!,   but   in 
it  is  much  colder.      But  even  in  jimmier  the  heat  ia  so  moderate  as 
never  to  be  disagreeable  in  the  slui.1.-.  niul  no  night  is  so  warm  that 
a  thick  covering  can  be  dispensed  with.     The  winter*  however  are 
very  cold.     In  that  of  1839-40  the  thermometer  was  often  4°  and  6* 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit     On  the  3rd  of  S. 
Ml.     The  snow  generally  covers  the  ground  for  three   : 
leant;  but  after  the  vernal  equinox  it  disappear* 
places.      At  this  season  of  the  year  there  are  copiout*  full,  ••!'  ruin, 
sleet,  and  snow.     The  changes  in  the  temperature  are  greater  than  in 
England,  even  in  the  warmest  season.     The  quant  r  .vhich 

falls  is  very  considerable,  and  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  prin.-ijiul 
reason*  of  the  vigorous  vegetation  in  the  hot  and  dry  seax.ii      There 
is  a  favourite  proverb  in  Cabul:    "Let  Cabul  be  filled  with 
rather  than  gold."     In  spring  the  rains  are  rather  abundant,  e*j>- 
in  April     In  May  they  are  rare,  and  when  heav\ 
to  toe  fruit*.      In  the  following  month*  only  light  showers  are 
experienced. 

Between  the  basin  of  Cabul  and  that  of  Jellalabad  i-  the  iu..mit.un- 
region  of  the  Lattabund  IV  ..ies  about  30  miles  in  • 

and  is  filled  by  numerous  offset*  from  the  southern  range  of  mou : 
which  approach  to  the  bank,.  ..)  ih.   c.lnl  I:  'A.-.I,  them 

are  oeveral  narrow  valleys.   The  wlml.  is  a  succession  of  steep  ascents 
iin.l  .lescenU,  and  the  ridges  frequently  rise  1000  or  1SOO  feet  above 
th.  ir  l«*e,  and  arc  broken  into  crag*  and  precipices.    Both  mou:. 
and  valleys  are  of  the  most  barren  description;  they  prcxvnt  no  sign 
of  vegetation,  except  In  the  immediate  vieh.iu  ..i'ih.   <  'nt.ul 
where  some  stunted  trees  are  met  with,  but  not  a  blade  of  grans. 
Thi*  tract  i*    almost    uiiinliul.it.-d.      Th.     (,\\     f:nnili.>    here    are 

wretchedly   poor,    and    live    in    CUM-K.       On    the    i-.mtli.Tli    part  of  this 

mountain -region  is  the  Khoord  Cabu)  Pa»s,  traversed  by  the  n.a.l 
from  Cabul  to  Tezeen  and  Jngdalluqk.  At  this  last  place  the  road 
from  Cul.ul  through  t!  i  then 

proceeds  eastward  through  Oundamuck  to  Jellalabad  and  Peahawur. 
The  basin  of  Jellalabad  extends  about  40  mile*  from  went  to  east, 
and  has  an  average  width  of  about  10  mile*.  The  surface  is  in 
general  much  diversified  by  ascents  and  descents  of  moderate  elevHtii.n. 
Along  the  Cabnl  River  i*  a  tract  varying  between  .me  mile  and  one 
mile  and  a  half  in  width,  which  is  level  and  low,  furti 

••.I.      Fine  meadows   alternate  with  groves  of  fruit-tree*  and 
field*  on  which   the  sugar-cat'  t\,  :.nd  maize  are  grown  to 

a  great  extent     Villages  and  mud-castles  are  very  a  But 

at  the  back  of  this  fertile  strip  tl untry  ia  a  stony  desert,  ovi  r-prcad 

with  numerous  low  and  bare  hills,  which  gradually  rin«  higher  as 
they  approach  the  high  masse*  of  the  Sufaid-Koh.  In  the  vicinity  of 
these  mountains  the  country  improves,  and  contains  numerous  villages 
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surrounded  by  orchards,  and  between  the  villages  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation.  The  soil  of  the  middle 
tract  is  very  stony  or  sandy.  Towards  the  eastern  extremity  is  a  tract 
covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  soda.  As  the  level  of  this  plain  varies 
in  elevation  above  the  sea  between  1400  and  3000  feet,  the  climate  is 
much  warmer  than  in  the  basin  of  CabuL  Towards  the  eastern 
extremity  is  a  barren  stony  desert  surrounded  with  low  hills,  where, 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  a  pestilential  wind  or  simoom 
prevails,  which  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  the  traveller. 

The  mountain-region  of  Kyber  sends  its  offsets  to  the  banks  of  the 
Cabul  River,  east  of  the  basin  of  Jellalabad.  It  occupies  20  miles 
along  the  river,  which  is  about  20  miles  distant  from  the  main  range. 
This  tract  also  is  covered  with  numerous  ridges,  which  grow  lower  as 
they  approach  the  river.  Narrow  passes,  with  numerous  ascents  and 
descent*,  lead  over  them ;  one  of  them  is  the  famous  Kyber  Pass, 
whose  summit  is  3373  feet  above  the  sea,  nearly  1400  feet  above 
Jellalabad,  and  2300  feet  above  Peshawur.  It  is  from  18  to  20  miles 
long  in  a  straight  line,  and  about  30  miles  by  the  road.  The  hills 
along  this  road,  and  between  it  and  the  river,  are  precipitous,  and 
only  covered  with  bushes;  but  towards  the  main  ridge  there  are 
several  smaller  table-lands  which  are  tolerably  level,  and,  being  partly 
irrigated,  yield  tolerably  good  crops  of  grain.  There  are  also  exten- 
sive orchard*,  and  groves  of  poplar  and  willows. 

Tli«:  plain  of  Peshawur  extends  from  west  to  east  about  60  miles, 
with  a  width  varying  from  30  to  40  miles.  The  surface  is  not  level, 
but  presents  only  long  and  gentle  slopes,  in  some  places  broken  by 
ravines.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  a  clayey  or  loamy  soil,  which  in 
some  places  is  of  great  depth.  It  requires  much  watering  and  much 
stirring,  but  when  pro|>erly  treated  it  bears  very  heavy  crops.  The 
i  those  tracts  which  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river, 
and  that  of  the  island  of  the  Daoodzyes,  contains  a  considerable 
•ity  of  alluvial  earth  mixed  up  with  clay,  but  it  is  inferior  in 
fertility  to  most  other  parts  of  the  plain.  Towards  the  mountains 
which  screen  it  on  the  south,  the  country  is  stony,  and  in  gome  parts 
also  sandy  and  of  indifferent  fertility.  The  orchards  that  are  scat- 
tered over  the  plain  contain  abundance  of  plum,  peach,  pear,  quince, 
and  pomegranate  trees,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  being  irrigated  by  many  watercourses  and 
artificial  canals.  Thirty-two  villages  have  been  counted  within  a  circuit 
of  four  miles.  The  principal  cultivated  grains  are  rice,  maize,  wheat, 
and  barley.  During  summer  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  at  the  solstice 
almost  insupportable.  It  moderates  however  in  July,  when  either 
showers  of  rain  fall  or  the  air  is  cooled  by  winds  from  the  east,  in  which 
quarter  the  rains  have  by  that  time  commenced.  Sometimes  a  fall 
of  snow  occurs,  but  it  melts  instantly.  Frost  however  is  very  fre- 
•  1  y  experienced  in  every  season.  The  rains  which  are  carried  to 
Hindustan  by  the  south-west  monsoon  reach  Peshawur,  but  they  do 
not  last  more  than  about  four  weeks  in  July,  nor  are  they  abundant : 
in  some  seasons  they  fail  entirely.  But  the  winter  rains  are  plentiful, 
and  more  so  iu  the  second  than  in  the  first  half  of  winter.  The  rains 
in  spring  are  much  more  abundant,  and  they  are  heavier  at  that  time 
than  in  any  part  of  Hindustan,  Cashmere  excepted.  This  large  plain 
is  more  than  5000  feet  lower  than  that  of  Cabul,  the  town  of  Peshawur 
being  only  1068  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  plain  of  Peshawur  does  not  extend  to  the  Indus.  From  both 
the  southern  and  northern  mountains  a  ridge  runs  out  which  skirts 
the  river  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles ;  between  them  the  Cabul 
River  flows  in  a  narrow  gorge,  which  is  not  traversed  by  any  road. 
But  at  no  great  distance  from  its  banks  on  the  south  is  a  depression 
in  the  ridge,  which  forms  a  defile,  called  Geedur  Gulla  (or  the  Jackal's 
Pass),  which  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  leads  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Indus,  opposite  to  Attock.  The  plain  of  Peshawur,  together  with  the 
territory  of  Daman,  extending  between  the  Suliman  Mountains  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  from  the  plain  of  Bunnoo  to  Mittun-Kote, 
no  longer  form  part  of  Afghanistan.  These  territories  were  wrested 
from  the  Afghans  by  the  Sikhs,  and  have  been  annexed  to  British 
India  along  with  the  Panjab,  since  1849. 

III.  The  Suliman  Range  and  Eatttrn  Dedirity  of  the  TaUt-Lrmd.— 
The  Suliman  Mountains  are  nothing  but  the  elevated  crest  of  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  itself.  The  level  of  the  Indus  is 
seldom  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  the  level  of  the 
crest  of  the  table-land  varies  from  5000  to  7000  feet.  When  seen  from 
the  hanks  of  the  Indus  it  appears  like  a  very  elevated  mountain-range, 
though  it  rises  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  table- 
land contiguous  to  it  on  the  west. 

The  Suliman  Mountains  are  closely  connected  with  the  snow-capped 
mass  of  the  Sufaid-Koh.  They  extend  thence  southward,  keeping 
always  in  the  vicinity  of  70°  E.  long,  until  they  reach  29°  N.  lat., 
where  they  may  be  said  to  terminate,  nearly  due  west  of  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Indus  with  the  Garra.  A  little  north  of  29°  N.  lat.  the 
crest  of  tlj  !  turns  suddenly  to  the  west,  and  continues  in 

that  direction  between  70°  and  66"  E.  long.,  when  it  meets  the  Hala 
tain*  of  Bnloochistan,  near  the  source  of  the  Narree,  and  about 
.I.*  N.K.  .if  t.h«  BobtoPkw.     That  portion  of  the  crest  which  lies 
from  east  to  west  is  called  the  Muree  and  Boogtee  Mountains.     There 
are  very  few  summits  which  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the  Suli- 
man Mountains,  and  none  of  them  attain  the  snow-line.     The  most 
elevated  ha*  given  its  name  to  the  whole  range.     It  is  the  Takt-i 


Suliman,  which  lies  near  31°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  rises  to  nearly  11,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  That  portion  of  the  range  which  lies  north  of  the 
Takt-i-Suliman  constitutes  a  continuous  chain,  with  the  exception  of 
one  break  not  far  north  of  the  Takt-i-Suliman ;  through  this  the  river 
Gomul,  which  rises  far  in  the  interior  of  the  table-land,  descends  to 
the  Indus.  The  space  that  lies  between  the  Sulimau  Mountains  and 
the  river  Indus  is  occupied  by  the  declivity  of  the  table-land.  The 
river  however  does  not  run  parallel  with  the  range ;  at  the  northern 
extremity  the  distance  between  them  exceeds  100  miles,  but  it  is  less 
farther  south.  South  of  32°  N.  lat.  it  falls  short  of  50  miles. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  declivity  is  the  Salt  Range,  which  is  broken  by  the  Indus  near 
33°  N.  lat.,  and  extends  from  its  western  bank  W.N.W.  to  the  Suliman 
Mountains,  which  it  reaches  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Sufald-Koh.  It 
is  composed  of  sandstone,  containing  very  thick  and  extensive  layers 
of  rock-salt,  which  are  largely  worked  near  the  town  of  Kalabagh,  just 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  whence  it  is  exported  to  different  parts  of 
Hindustan  and  other  countries.  The  Salt  Range  does  not  appear  to 
rise  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably higher  farther  to  the  west.  The  rivulets  and  springs  are  brackish, 
and  the  land  very  poor.  A  few  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  kept. 
The  cultivated  land  is  scattered  here  and  there  in  small  patches.  It 
requires  patient  labour  and  a  continuance  of  favourable  weather  to 
raise  the  coarsest  kind  of  grain. 

Between  the  Salt  Range  and  Kyber  Mountains  lies  a  table-land 
called  Bungash,  which  is  from  500  to  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Indus ;  for  this  is  the  elevation  of  the  precipitous  rocks  which  here 
form  its  western  banks.  The  surface  of  this  table-land  is  traversed 
by  several  ridges,  rising  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  their  base  ;  they 
are  covered  with  soil,  but  of  indifferent  fertility.  The  depressions 
however  between  them,  especially  those  near  the  river  Toe,  have  great 
productive  powers,  as  the  soil  rests  on  limestone.  These  are  almost 
entirely  covered  with  well-cultivated  fields,  carefully  inclosed  and 
abundantly  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Toe  or  other  perennial 
streams,  which  receive  their  supply  from  the  Sufaid-Koh,  or  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  country  south  of  the  Salt  Range  is  drained  by  the  river  Kooram, 
which  also  rises  in  some  of  the  southern  offsets  of  the  Sufaid-Koh. 
The  country  along  its  banks  appears  to  descend  gradually  to  the  Indus, 
until  it  terminates  in  a  plain  of  considerable  extent  called  Bunnoo. 
The  higher  part  of  the  valley  bears  the  name  of  Bungash-i-Bala,  or 
Upper  Bungash.  The  soil  of  this  region  consists  of  clay  mixed  with 
sand,  and  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  especially  where 
the  crops  do  not  depend  on  the  rain,  but  on  irrigation  from  the  river 
or  its  affluents.  The  whole,  but  especially  Bunnoo,  is  well  cultivated 
and  populous.  The  principal  crops  are  barley,  rice,  maize,  and  wheat. 
The  sugar-cane  is  also  grown  to  a  great  extent.  Rice  and  sugar  are 
exported.  Turmeric  is  cultivated  in  Bunnoo  :  it  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  its  exportation  is  considerable.  The  villages  are  numerous,  but 
small :  except  along  the  mountains  which  inclose  this  region,  no 
domestic  animals  are  kept  but  those  which  are  used  in  cultivation — 
cattle  and  buffaloes. 

That  part  of  the  declivity  of  the  Suliman  Mountains  which  lies  south 
of  the  river  Kooram  goes  by  the  name  of  Daman.  Here  the  nature  of 
the  country  is  changed.  It  does  not  descend  by  an  inclined  plain,  but 
by  terraces,  each  of  which  i»  inclosed  by  two  ridges  running  south 
and  north.  In  some  places  there  are  three,  in  others  four  such  ter- 
races. Some  of  the  ridges  are  overgrown  with  forest-trees ;  in  general 
they  are  only  covered  with  shrubs  and  bushes,  but  contain  pasture- 
ground.  Some  of  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  are  sandy,  and  am 
only  be  used  as  pasture  for  camels,  goats,  and  sheep  :  but  the  larger 
number  of  them  have  a  good  clayey  soil,  intermixed  with  sand,  e.*pe- 
cially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indus ;  their  fertility  is  considerable. 
Wheat,  barley,  and  several  of  the  grains  of  Hindustan,  as  jowary, 
bajra,  Ac.,  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  Considerable  quantities 
of  cotton  are  raised  and  exported.  There  is  little  fruit  except  dates. 
Cattle  are  the  chief  stock,  but  sheep  are  also  numerous,  both  of  the 
heavy -tailed  and  light-tailed  species.  Each  of  the  valleys  is  inhabited 
by  a  different  tribe ;  sometimes  two  tribes  live  in  one  valley.  Their 
villages  are  numerous  and  frequently  large ;  the  head  towns  of  the 
tribes  contain  from  2000  to  4000  houses,  with  bazaars  and  numerous 
shops,  in  which  most  of  the  Indian  goods  are  sold  by  the  Hindoo 
families  settled  in  these  places. 

Our  knowledge  respecting  that  portion  of  the  declivity  which  lies 
south  of  the  river  Gomul  is  incomplete.  The  declivity,  which  also 
seems  to  consist  of  terraces,  does  not  reach  the  Indus,  but  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  rather  level  tract  from  15  to  20  miles  wide.  The  soil 
consists  of  a  stiff  and  hard  clay  of  an  ashy  colour,  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  cultivated.  Towards  the  river,  however,  it  is  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  sand,  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  waters,  and  has 
improved  its  quality.  Near  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  soil  is 
partly  covered  with  stones  or  sand,  or  both,  which  have  been  washed 
down  by  the  rains.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  region,  north 
of  Mittun-Kote,  is  a  sandy  desert  of  some  extent,  called  Dajel.  The 
hardness  of  the  clay  prevents  the  greater  part  of  this  tract  from  being 
cultivated.  It  is  chiefly  covered  with  jungle,  but  there  are  other  tracts 
which  are  without  jungle  or  nearly  so,  and  also  without  grass.  In  the 
depressions  moderate  crops  of  jowary,  bajra,  &c.,  are  raised,  if  the 
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IV    Tbe  Jjjsiie  JVNe*  •/  On  TMt-La»d  has  rarely  been  visited 
W  rm  lie  sen*  end  is  very  little  known.    As  far  as  our  information 
I.  flea.  MM  to  TOM  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  iU  surface 
by  shorter  or  longer  ridges,  which 
its  general  level    During  three  or 
red  with  , 


four  maaths  of  the  year  it  is  covere 


•now,  which  so  fertilises 


the  arid  and  sandy  *oil  a*  to  enable  it  to  produce  abundance  of  coarse 
snai  It  doe*  not  appear  that  there  is  any  tract  of  considerable  extent 
which  i*  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation.  The  whole  is  in  the  poeses- 
eion  of  several  n^m^l"  tribes,  who  live  in  tents,  and  wander  from 
pUee  to  place  with  their  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  their  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goat*.  In  winter  they  retire  to  the  lower  depressions  or 
to  the  lower  countries  in  their  vicinity.  The  most  numerous  of  these 
tribe*  en  the  ObilJMe  in  the  north,  the  Kankers  in  the  south,  and 
the  Wosooreesm  the  east  The  river  Gomul  drains  the  northern  part  of 
this  region;  though  it  runs  100  miles,  it  brings  but  little  water  to  the 
plain,  where  it  is  used  for  irrigation,  and  it  reaches  the  Indus  only 
when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  This  region  reaches  from 
the  Suliman  Mountains  to  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  that  run 
eastward  to  the  Indus  and  westward  to  the  Helmund.  This  water- 
shed is  formed  by  a  ridge  which  rises  about  1000  feet  above  the  table- 
land, and  is  called  8ir4-Koh,  at  least  in  its  northern  part  The  top  of 
thia  ridge  is  flat,  but  of  narrow  width,  and  only  a  few  trees  are  scat- 
tered over  iU  aides  and  summit,  chiefly  wild  olives  and  mountain-ash. 

V.  Tt>t  GnrfrW  Talk-Land,  or  tkat  o/  (,A«n«  ami  Caitdaiar.—The 
ridge  of  the  Sir-i-Koh  runs  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  until  it  reaches  82° 
N.  let,  where  it  declines  to  the  S.W.  It  continues  in  that  direction 
to  M*  E.  long,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  terminates  in  the  Desert  of 
Beloontmtsn  The  last-mentioned  part  of  the  ridge  U  called  the 
Khojeh  Amram,  or  Toba  Mountains.  They  rise  nearly  2000  feet  above 
their  base.  The  Khojuk  Pass,  through  which  the  road  runs  from 
Oamiaher  to  the  Bolan  Pass  and  Shikarpoor,  rises  to  7457  feet  above 
the  sea-level  Tbe  ridge  occupies  about  6  or  7  miles  in  width.  It 
rise,  with  a  gradual  ascent,  but  is  only  covered  with  grass,  except 
in  the  dells,  where  trees  and  shrubs  are  found.  In  some  parts,  the 
•ides  of  the  hills  and  even  the  tops  are  said  to  be  cultivated. 

Thia  ridge  form*  the  eastern  boundary -line  of  the  central  table-land. 
IU  western  boundary  lies  along  another  ridge,  which  is  connected  at 
its  northern  extremity  with  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Pnghman  Moun- 
tains, and  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  it  Towards  the  north 
they  are  called  the  Narawah  Mountains,  and  have  a  considerable 
elevation;  but  towards  the  south,  where  they  separate  the  valley  of 
UM  Helmund  from  that  of  it*  affluent  the  Urgundab,  they  grow  much 
lower.  The  ridge  terminates  several  miles  N.W.  of  Candahar.  Its 
direction  be*  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 

The  central  table-land  confined  between  these  two  ridges  extends 
fr-.m  N.K  t..  S  W  '  -~°  -  . 

of  Cabul  by  Uw 

•ore  than  JO  miles  wide.  At'  it*  southern' extremity  near  Candahar 
H  is  nearly  IM  mOe*  across,  and  this  may  be  it*  average  width 
— 1  Candahar  and  Obumee.  IU  elevation  above  the  sea-level 
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greatly.  It*  highest  elevation  is  about  8  mile*  north  of  Ohuxnee, 
where  there  i*  a  hill  pass  called  the  Qtmd-t-Sber  Pass,  which  is  about 
MM  feet  above  the  sea.  Krvm  this  place  to  the  valley  of  Mydan  the 
distance  i*  about  40  miles,  and  the  country  sinks  to  7747  feet  The 
distance  from  the  paes  to  Candahar  in  a  south-western  direction  is 
>  miles,  and  the  level  of  the  table-land  lowers  from  9000  to 
The»  the  country  gradually  descends  from  a  very  tem- 
perate end  alma*  cold  region  to  one  that  may  be  called  hot 

The  serfs*,  of  this  extensive  tract  is  greatly  diversified.  There 
i  of  ooneiderabU  extent,  which  rise  from  1 000  to  2000 
be***,  Tb*  most  extensive  U  the  Diara-Koh,  north 
of  «T  K.  lat,  which  run.  parallel  to  the  Sir-i-Koh  Mountains  and  is 
not  much  lower  than  that  range,  and  the  Oantee  Huls,  east  of  Can 
•Uhar,  which  extend  east  and  west  The  most  northern  district,  or 
that  between  UM  Mydan  valley  and  the  town  of  Ohuxnee,  is  the  most 
It  preernte  hardly  a  level  tract  of  any  extent,  but  is  in 
•>y  ravine*  and  watercourse*,  most  of  which  exhibit 
i  and  decent*  of  moderate  elevation,  but  steep  decli- 
vHi«e.  and  at  several  place*  many  isolated  hill*  occur,  which  an  only 
iipaiM.i  from  each  other  by  ravines.  Tbe  valley*  however  in  this 
a  very  good  eoO,  and  are  well  cultivated.  South  of 
I*  lea*  broken.  The  hill*  are  at  great  distances 
the  plain*  are  frequently  18  or  20  mile*  long 
in  a  few  place*  that  their  surface  is  broken  by 
Tb*  soil  here  and  farther 
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**'**ttmuM*y-  To  obtain  thia  supply  the  inhabitant*  have 
I  a  kind  of  equedMta,  called  Kareaees,  by  which  the  water 


of  a  hill  or  rising-ground  is  brought  out  at  its  foot  in  a  rivulet,  to  be 
dispnend  of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  farmer.  Ksrexees  are  made  in  the 
following  manner  :— A  well  is  made  at  the  spot  where  it  U  intended 
the  water  shall  issue ;  above  it  in  the  acclivity  is  dug  another  at  the 
distance  of  6  to  20  yards,  according  to  circumstances.  The  well* 
are  continued  at  distances  generally  equal,  until  the  quantity  of 
water  collected  in  them  is  deemed  sufficient,  or  until  the  depths  of  the 
wells  become  so  great  that  the  expense  exceeds  the  advantage.  If 
the  acclivity  is  not  very  gentle,  the  highest  wells  must  be  very  deep, 
as  their  bottom  must  be  only  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  lower  wells.  All  these  wells  are  then  connected  by  means 
of  aqueducts  made  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  through  which 
the  water  from  all  of  them  flows  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  Very  good 
karecees  will  turn  a  small  mill  of  the  country.  Many  of  these  karezees 
are  2  or  8  miles  long,  and  one,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Ohuxnee, 
ascribed  to  Sultan  Mahmcod,  is  asserted  to  be  nearly  30  miles  long, 
including  its  branches.  By  this  mode  of  irrigation  thia  part  of  the 
table-land  produces  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  There  are  also 
numerous  orchards,  but  the  fruit  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  valley  of 
Cabul.  There  are  numerous  villsges,  and  they  are  tolerably  large. 
They  are  inclosed  by  mud-walls,  as  these  districts  are  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  nomadic  tribes,  which  frequently  make  predatory  excur- 
sions into  the  lands  of  their  neighbours.  South  of  the  fortifications, 
which  are  called  Kelat-i-Ohilzie,  the  aspect  of  the  country  changes. 
The  surface  is  much  more  broken ;  fists  are  rare  and  of  small  extent ; 
hills  and  even  abort  ridges  are  common.  Water  is  scarce,  and  only 
to  be  found  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface.  The  soil  chiefly 
consists  of  sand,  which  in  a  few  places  is  intermixed  with  clay,  and 
moreover  it  is  covered  with  stones,  which  in  some  parts  are  no  numm  >UM 
as  to  prevent  the  scanty  grass  from  springing  up.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  those  tracts  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Khojeh  Ami-am 
range,  where  a  large  space  appears  like  a  sea  of  rocks  and  stones.  In 
this  country  cultivation  is  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers, 
where  some  level  tracts  of  moderate  extent  are  found,  and  where  a 
small  river  of  fresh-water  can  be  turned  to  account  for  irrigation  by 
damming  up  its  bed.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  is  pasture- 
ground,  in  possession  of  nomadic  tribes,  the  Qhiljies.  There  is  only 
one  considerable  tract  where  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
This  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Candahar,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Urghundab,  from  whose  banks  it  extends  at  some  places  seven 
miles  inland.  Wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  Indian  corn  are  grown.  There 
are  also  numerous  orchards,  which  contain  vinesof  various  kinds,  apples, 
peers,  quinces,  nectarines,  peaches,  figs,  plums,  apricots,  and  cherries. 
The  pomegranates  of  this  place  are  held  in  great  esteem.  Except 
these  plantations,  the  whole  of  this  region  is  without  trees.  Poplars 
and  willows  are  planted  along  the  watercourses.  Qhuznee,  which  is 
near  the  highest  part  of  the  table-land,  is  very  cold.  The  winter  lasts 
four  or  five  months.  The  frosts  are  hard,  but  little  snow  falls.  Whilst 
the  British  army  was  there  (1840)  the  ice  in  the  pools  of  water  and 
the  ditches  of  the  fort  was  several  feet  thick,  though  the  winter  was 
considered  mild.  From  this  place  to  Candahar  the  temperature 
increases  every  stage.  Candahar  has  a  very  temperate  climate  : 
iilight  frosts  and  snow  occur  every  year,  but  the  snow  melts  in  a  few 
hours.  In  summer  the  heat  is  very  great,  but  the  nights  are  rather 
cold.  The  thermometer  between  sunrise  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  varies  frequently  40°  and  even  50°.  Between  the  middle  of 
May  and  the  end  of  August,  two  hot  periods  each  of  forty  days  oo-ur  ; 
the  second  period  is  hotter  than  the  first  In  summer  rain  is  very 
rare,  and  only  falls  in  short  showers.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
falls  before  the  vernal  equinox,  but  only  in  showers. 

VI.  The  Sou/Ac™  Table-Land  lies  between  the  Khojeh  Amram  range 
and  the  Muree  and  Boogtoe  Mountains,  and  descends  to  the  west, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  Desert  of  Beloochistan  before  it  reaches 
65°  E.  long.  It  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Lorah  ami  the 
country  of  Shawl  The  Lorah  rises  on  the  borders  of  the  eastern 
table-land,  runs  westward  draining  the  valley  of  Pisheen,  and  then 
enters  the  Desert  of  Beloochistan,  where  it  is  said  to  terminate  in  a 
lake,  which  in  spring  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  nearly  dry  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  The  elevation  of  this  region  above  the  sea  along 
the  road  leading  from  the  Bolan  Pass  to  the  Khojuk  Pass,  which 
traverses  it  nearly  in  its  middle,  is  from  5000  to  6000  feet  Near  the 
Khojeh  Amram  Mountains  the  country  is  rather  level,  but  interspersed 
with  numerous  low  hills  ;  along  the  banks  of  the  river  only  few  hills 
occur,  but  they  are  numerous  near  the  Muree  and  Boogtoe  Mountains. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lower  country  is  not  cultivated,  and  is  over- 
grown with  wild  thyme  or  a  jungle  of  tamarisk.  Some  tracts  arc 
cultivated  with  wheat,  but  they  are  not  extensive,  as  the  water  for 
irrigation  is  derived  from  karezees,  the  bed  of  the  river  being  from 
200  to  300  feet  depressed  below  the  general  surface,  so  that  its  water 
cannot  be  raised  for  that  purpose.  The  hills  are  without  trees,  but 
afford  indifferent  pasture  to  sheep  and  goats.  It  is  stated  that  farther 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Lorah,  and  also  lower  down,  the  cultivation 
is  much  more  extensive,  and  it  appears  that  in  these  two  districts  the 
river  does  not  run  in  such  a  deep  bed,  and  that  the  waters  are  applied 
to  irrigation.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  but  in  most 
parts  interspersed  with  boulders  and  rocks.  The  crops  are  indifferent. 

The  town  of  Quettah  in  Shawl  is  6637  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  province  of  Shawl,  extending  between  the  river  Lorah  and  the 
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Bolan  Pass,  is  described  by  Kaye  as  a  wide  plain  bounded  by  noble 
mountain-ranges  intersected  by  sparkling  streams,  and  dotted  with 
orchards  and  vineyards ;  it  was  temporarily  annexed,  with  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Moostung  and  Cutchee,  to  the  dominions  of 
Shah  Soojah  in  1849,  previous  to  which  it  was  held  by  the  Khan  of 
Khelat,  a  Beloochee  chief,  whose  capital,  Khelat,  was  stormed  by 
General  Willshire,  November  13th  of  that  year.  The  winters  are 
much  colder  here  than  in  England,  but  the  summer  temperature  is 
much  higher.  In  winter  it  freezes  every  night,  and  in  spots  which 
are  not  open  to  the  sun  the  ice  does  not  melt  during  the  day.  South- 
south-east  of  Quettah  is  the  upper  entrance  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  through 
which  the  great  commercial  road  runs,  leading  from  Candahar  to 
Shikarpoor,  and  connecting  Persia  with  Hindustan.  The  northern 
entrance  of  the  pass  is  more  than  5800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
the  southern  opening  only  904  feet.  The  northern  most  narrow  and 
steep  part  of  the  pass  lies  between  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  which 
vary  in  height  from  100  to  600  feet,  and  the  southern  part  is  the  bed 
of  a  torrent  covered  with  loose  gravel.  When  there  is  rain  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  the  stream  at  times  comes  down  in 
an  almost  perpendicular  volume,  without  warning,  and  sweeps  all 
before  it.  In  a  wider  part  of  the  pass  there  are  a  few  spots  under 
cultivation.  The  mountains  that  inclose  the  pass  are  composed  of 
rocky  ranges  of  hills  very  abrupt,  between  which  regular  sloping 
plains  fill  up  the  valleys.  They  are  covered  with  gravel  and  boulders 
of  various  sizes,  sometimes  large  round  stones,  sometimes  pebbles. 
These  plains  are  cut  into  deep  perpendicular  ravines  by  the  torrents 
from  the  hills.  In  the  spring  they  are  covered  with  a  coarse  herbage, 
at j i  mling  pasture  to  sheep  and  goats.  The  length  of  the  pass  is  59 
mile*.  In  summer  it  is  not  used,  on  account  of  the  pestilential  air, 
which  is  produced,  as  it  is  stated,  by  the  sun's  heat  between  these 
steep  rocky  masses  causing  the  evaporation  of  the  pools  of  stagnant 
water  left  by  the  mountain-torrent. 

VII.  On  the  south-west  of  the  Central  Table-Land  is  the  Daert  of 
feloochittan  and   the   province   of  Seistan.      [SEISTAN.]     The   river 
Helmund,    the    ancient   Etymander,   the    largest    of   the   rivers  of 
Afghanistan,  flows  through  the  Zemin-Dewar,  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  desert,  and  across  the  plain  of  Seistan.     It  rises  between  the 
two  ridges  of  the  Pughman  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
11,500  feet  above  the  sea-level.     It  flows  through  the  mountain-region 
in  a  south-west  direction  for  about  200  miles,  and  enters  the  level 
country  at  some  distance  above  Girishk.     Here  it  continues  to  flow 
in  the  same  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Urghundab,  below  which 
point  it  gradually  sweeps  round  to  the  westward,  and  entering  the 
plain  of  Seistan,  carries  its  waters  by  several  arms  into  the  lake  of 
Hamoon,  or  Zarah,  the  ancient  Aria  Palus.     Even  in  the  dry  season 
the  Helmund  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  water ;  when  swollen  by  the 
melted  snow  it  flows  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  U  equal  in  size 
to  the  Jumna.     Below  Girishk  it  flows  through  a  bottom  between 
4  and  5  miles  wide.     The  left  bank,  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent 
immediately  above  the  river,  is  distinguished  by  vast  mounds  which 
constitute  the  edge  of  the  desert  in  thia  direction.     The  right  bank 
is  formed  by  high  steep  cliffs,  hollowed  and  indurated  by  the  action 
of  the  water.     Between  this  bank  and  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  is 
paved  with  stones  swept  down  from  the  mountains  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  current,  is  a  rich  well-cultivated  tract  called  Gurmsir   (hot 
country),  full  of  orchards  and  mulberry  plantations.     The  average 
breadth  of  this  tract,  which  has  a  deep  alluvial  soil  deposited  by  the 
river  during  its  periodical  inundations,  is  above  2  miles.    The  entire 
length  of  the  Helmund  exceeds  400  miles.     Its  principal  feeder  on 
the  right  bank  is  the  Kash-rood,  which  flows  nearly  due  south  through 
the  territory  of  the  Dooranees,  and  joins  the  Helmund  in  the  Gurmsir. 
On  the  left  bank  it  is  joined  by  the  Urghundab,  or  Arkandab,  which 
joins  the  Helmund   below  Girishk.     The  Urghundab  has  a   south- 
western course ;   it  passes  a  little  to  the  west  of  Candahar,  below 
which  it   is  joined  by  the  Turnak  and  the  Arghusan  or  Urghesan. 
The  Urghundab,  or  one  of  ita  feeders,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 

VIII.  That  portion  of  the  table-land  which  lies  west  of  the  Central 
Table- Land,  and  extends  from  the  road  that  leads  from  Girishk  to 
Knrrah  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the  Hazareh  and  Eimack,  is 
called  the  Ztmin-I)eicar.     This  region  is  traversed  by  several  ridges, 
which  are  offsets  of  the  mountain-region  north  of  it,  but  they  are 
neither  high  nor  do  they  occupy  a  large  extent  of  country;  their 

which  are  rather  steep,  are  very  bare.  Between  them  there  are 
valleys,  some  of  which  are  30  or  40  miles  across.  The  soil  varies. 
Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridges  it  is  generally  sandy  and 
nearly  a  desert ;  but  higher  up  it  contains  a  very  large  portion  of  loam, 
which  extends  northward  into  the  valleys  of  the  mountain-regions. 
The  worst  part  is  that  on  both  sides  of  the  Kash-rood  river,  which 
is  covered  with  grass  during  the  spring  and  winter,  and  then  it  is  a 
favourite  pasture-ground  of  the  Dooranees.  The  best  part  is  the  plain 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Furrah-rood,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Kadi-rood.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  irrigated  with  water  from 
the  river  and  from  karezees;  and  where  the  water  is  abundant,  crops 
of  whmt  -,nd  other  grain  are  obtained.  The  name  observation  applies 
to  the  plain  through  which  the  Helmund  runs,  on  the  banks  of  which 
river  there  are  many  village*.  In  other  places  cultivation  is  limited  : 
•i  in  grown  to  some  extent.  This  region  appears  to  be  divided 


between  agriculturists  and  nomadic  tribea.  The  climate  is  not  so  cold 
as  that  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  central  plain,  and  is  probably  as 
temperate  as  that  of  Candahar.  Rain  is  scanty,  but  as  in  spring  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountain-regions  of  the  north  fills  the 
wide  beds  of  the  rivers,  there  are  ample  means  of  irrigation.  On  the 
higher  grounds,  however,  the  grass  is  burnt  up  after  the  summer 
solstice,  and  then  the  nomadic  tribes  wander  with  their  herds  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Hazareh  and  Eimack,  especially  to  the  elevated  plain 
on  which  the  Helmund  rises. 

IX.  The  territory  of  Herat  comprehends  that  part  of  Afghanistan 
which  lies  west  of  the  mountain-region  of  the  Eimack,  and  extends 
westward  to  the  boundary -line  of  Persia.  The  mountains  of  the 
Paropamisus  lower  gradually  until  they  constitute  low  ridges  of 
rocky  hills,  which  run  in  different  directions,  but  generally  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  They  are  mostly  bare,  except  for  a  few  months 
in  the  year,  when  they  supply  pasture-ground  for  sheep  and  goats. 
Between  these  ridges  there  are  level  tracts.  Some  of  them  are 
sandy  and  sterile,  and  nearly  uninhabited;  but  others  have  a  soil 
in  which  the  sand  is  mixed  with  a  great  proportion  of  clay  or  loam, 
and  are  very  fertile ;  such  are  the  plains  of  Subzawar  and  Herat.  The 
first  is  30  miles  long  and  20  wide,  and  partly  cultivated.  The  plain 
of  Herat  is  about  30  miles  long  and  18  wide.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Heri-rood,  a  river  which  rises  far  to  the  east  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hazareh,  and  all  the  year  round  brings  a  considerable  volume  of  water 
to  the  plain,  over  which  it  is  spread  by  numerous  canals.  A  bund,  or 
dam  is  thrown  across  the  river,  and  thus  the  waters  are  turned  into 
the  canals,  and  conducted  over  the  whole  plain,  which  is  covered  with 
fortified  villages,  vineyards,  orchards,  gardens,  and  corn-fields.  The 
heat  is  excessive  for  two  months  in  summer,  but  the  winters  are  cold, 
and  much  snow  falls  in  this  region. 

Climate. — The  degree  of  heat  and  cold  experienced  in  Afghanistan 
differs  greatly  in  different  places,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  table-land.  The  heat  is  insupportable  in  Seistan, 
especially  in  the  Gurmsir  and  round  Lake  Hamoon,  where  the  thermo- 
meter rises  to  120°  and  even  130°,  but  in  Ghuznee  and  Cabul  it  is  very 
moderate.  The  rains  which  accompany  the  south-west  monsoon 
extend  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  table-land,  but  at  this  distance 
from  the  sea  they  are  scanty,  and  last  only  about  a  mouth,  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August.  In  the  valley  of  the  Cabul 
River  they  never  extend  beyond  Jellalabad,  where  only  a  few  showers 
fall ;  but  they  are  much  more  abundant  in  Bunnoo  and  Bungash-i-Bala, 
and  in  Daman  and  other  countries  between  the  table-laud  and  the 
Indus.  These  rains  do  not  appear  to  be  experienced  on  the  table-land 
itself.  The  winter  rains,  accompanied  with  fulls  of  snow,  and  the 
spring  rains  with  sleet,  are  abundant  in  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  River 
and  the  central  table-land ;  but  not  so  on  the  eastern  table-land,  which 
has  a  very  moderate  share  of  moisture,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  summer  is  dry,  and  generally  no  rains  fall 
in  the  higher  regions  from  May  to  September  or  October ;  even  in 
November  they  are  rare  in  most  parts. 

Production!. — Afghanistan  has  great  mineral  wealth.  Gold  is  found 
in  several  streams  which  originate  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  or  in 
the  Hindoo-Coosh  and  fall  into  the  Indus  or  Cabul  River,  and  it  is 
collected  in  some  places.  Silver  is  said  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Hazareh.  Copper-ore  is  abundant  in  the  hills  which  extend  west 
of  the  Sufaid-Koh  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Cabul,  and  at 
some  places  it  is  so  rich  as  to  yield  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  metal ; 
but  it  is  not  much  worked.  Iron  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  north  of  the  Plain  of  Peshawxir,  and  of 
the  best  quality.  It  is  extensively  worked  in  a  district  called  Bajour, 
whence  it  goes  to  Cashmere,  the  Panjab,  and  to  the  other  parts  of 
Afghanistan  ;  in  Candahar  it  is  used  for  the  fabrication  of  matchlocks. 
It  is  supposed  that  if  prepared  with  more  care  it  would  equal  the  best 
Swedish  iron.  Other  iron-mines  of  great  extent  are  on  the  eastern 
table-land,  at  Foormool,  in  the  country  of  the  Wuzoorees,  not  far  from 
Kanegorum  ;  their  produce  is  generally  of  inferior  quality,  but  some 
of  it  is  converted  into  steel.  Iron-mines  are  also  worked  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Hazareh.  Lead  of  excellent  quality  is  worked  in 
the  Hazareh  mountains,  and  also  in  the  Pughman  range.  In  the 
last-mentioned  mountains  plumbago  is  found,  and  sulphur  in  the 
Hazareh  districts.  Salt  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance  from 
the  Salt  Range.  Lignite  has  been  discovered  in  the  country  of  the 
Wuzoorees,  not  far  from  the  iron-mines  of  Foormool,  on  the  mountains 
east  of  the  central  table-land,  and  in  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  it  is 
said  also  to  exist  in  the  Hazareh  mountains.  Salpetre  is  obtained  in 
considerable  quantities  from  some  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Furrah.  Near 
Kalabagh  on  the  Indus  great  quantities  of  alum  are  got. 

The  grains  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  peas,  beans,  maize,  rice, 
and  some  other  grains  of  Hindustan,  as  jowary,  chuna,  musoor,  bajra, 
moth,  moong,  oord,  andmurhwa;  and  two  crops  are  annually  obtained 
in  the  valley  of  Cabul  as  far  west  as  Jellalabad.  The  most  common 
vegetables  are  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  lettuce,  cauliflowers,  onions, 
garlic,  melons,  and  cucumbers,  with  a  few  others  from  Hindustan. 
The  fruit-trees  have  been  mentioned  in  noticing  the  valley  of  the 
Cabul  River.  No  natural  grass  is  cut  for  hay,  except  in  the  Hazareh 
mountains;  several  kinds  of  artificial  grasses  are  grown,  but  they 
are  different  from  ours.  Barley  is  cut  when  green  near  Peshawur 
twice  or  thrice,  with  little  injury  to  the  crop;  but  wheat  is  more 
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Madder  i*  SXten- 

Z«nia-Dewmr,  »ud 
TunMrie  i»  cultivated  in  BUIUK-S 
dagrow*  in  many  part*  »lm-h 
of  tbe  produce   i.   Ukrn   to 
b.   u«l   foTtenning,  but  Ih. 
Kvreral  wilJ  *hrub*  furauih  food  from  their 
.  hark,  Bower.  or  fruit.    The  fruiU  of  some  kinds  of  berberry 
1  of  ihr  •  tM  via.  an  muob  need. 

Imto  «*•  oaly  fc-nd  «>  f>«  Himalaya  Mountain*  and  the 
MhU-JCok  Thon  an  no  wood*  on  the  table-land,  and  all  the  tree* 
fnr*  UIOT  an  planted,  generally  in  row*  along  toe  water-courses 
^  j  --  •-  .ad  around  tbe  orchard*.  Only  willow*  and  poplar*  are 
found  then,  aad  tbuw  tr«*  are  and  chiefly  an  timber,  and  in  Borne 
plan*  a>  firewood.  Tbe  .lung  of  cameU  and  otter  animals  U  often 
and  a*  fu.1.  The  mullwrry  tree  grow*  wild  in  all  tbe  valley"  which 
an  not  hot  Tb«  fruit  i*  muob  improved  by  cultivation,  and  there 
are  at  Ua*  twelve  varietk»  of  tbe  plant,  all  of  them  good.  In  the 
valky»  of  On-  Hindoo-Cooah  tbe  mulberry  is  ground  into  flour,  and 
farm.  UM  obief  food  of  tb*  country.  Tbe  plantation*  are  very 
irtaiaiTi  than,  and  *ome  individual*  are  «aid  to  pouess  10,000  tree*. 
A  ««ry  nod  lr*»  will  bear  10  mauad*,  or  600  pound*,  of  mulberries, 
aoJ  if  the  »rnge  produce  i*  one-third  of  this,  it  i*  calculated  to 
t  a  far  greater  population  than  tillage.  The  produce  is  little 
I  by  the  MMIMM.  and  i*  very  regular.  Bilk  in  not  produced  to 
gnat  amount,  except  in  a  few  place*.  Nearly  all  the  fruits 
_  frrated  in  those  oountrie*  an  al*o  found  in  a  wild  atate,  chiefly  in 
UM  mountain  valley*,  *uob  a*  apple*,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  apricots, 
!MiMl*M>v  uuioccv,  MM  potoecrwiavtc*. 

The  mo*t  important  of  tbe  domestic  animal*  are  tbe  sheep.    There 
an  two  kind*,  both  with  the  broad  fat  tail,  which  in  some  parts  of 
nvTni**iir-t  i*  *o  large  that  a  small  cart  u  put  under  the 
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tell.  Hcr.-l.rtu.  (itl  113)  say*  the  aame  of  the  sheep  of  the  Arabs. 
They  eoastitute  almost  all  the  wealth  of  the  mountain-region  of  the 
iisjureh  and  Kif^rl  the  inbabitante  of  which  sell  wool,  woollen 
and  gas*.  These  abeep  yield  two  fleeces :  the 
leeee  U  ussd  for  carpet*,  grain-bag*,  and  other 
;  UM  autumn  or  finer  fleece  u  manufactured  into  cloth, 
cloak*,  sad  rug*.  Tbe  numerous  flock*  which  pasture  on  the  table- 
bad  yield  only  on*  fleece  Uoats  an  nearly  a*  numerous  a*  sheep. 
Those  in  UM  Koh-i  Bab.  Mountains  and  the  ParopamUus  yield,  like 
shoe*  of  flash  mars  aad  Tibet,  a  fine  and  remarkably  soft  down,  which 
•row.  at  the  root  of  tbe  hair.  The  hair  is  long  and  usually  jet  black, 
Mt  UM  down  i*'  of  a  lighter  shade.  The  down  is  in  great  demand, 
and  exported  to  Persia,  Cabul,  Candahar,  Herat,  and  Shikarpoor, 
when  It  is  employed  in  different  manufactures. 

Hone,  an  plentiful,  but  of  an  inferior  breed,  except  in  Bunnoo  and 
fsiiasn.  when  then  i*  a  good  breed.  In  some  places  there  are  good 
ponie. ;  inule.  and  ssae*  are  numerous,  and  in  many  places  they  are 
tbe  principal  snlmsla  of  burden.  Many  camels  are  kept  on  the 
table  laodj,  but  they  are  not  so  tell  a*  those  of  Hindustan  :  there  is 

number  of  cattle  is 
carry  their 
residences.     In  the 


tae  an  ;  u  ey  are  no  *o  a  a*  oae  o  nusa 
•Uo  the  Bactriau  camel  with  two  humps.  The  number 
•mall,  at  the  pastoral  tribe*  keep  only  a  few  bullock*  to 
toot*,  and  a  few  cow*  which  are  fed  near  their  residenc 


vteinHv  of  Lake  Hamooa  great  herd*  of  cattle  pasture  on  the  marshy 
ground*.  In  Afghanistan  they  are  of  an  inferior  breed.  Buffaloes 
an  kept  at  •ome  place*,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  The  cat*  of 
an  rtiitiagalih  I  il  by  their  long  silky  Imir,  and  go  under  the 
though  very  lew  of  them  are  found  in  Persia. 
laid  to 
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exist,  but  they  are  comparatively  weak 
are   found   in   the    Hiudoo-Coosb.      Wolves, 

wild 
exist  in 
,are 

antelope*  in  tbe  plains.  Wild 
•hasp  aad  wild  goats  an  caramon  in  some  parts  of  the  mountainous 
•OUBTMB,  There  an  alao  poroapuMs,  hedgehog*.  ferret*,  and  wild 
don  Monkey,  occur  only  in  UM  mountains  near  the  Indus. 

tb*  common  fowl  I*  kept  by  tbe  pastoral  tribe*;  in  some  places 
it  i.  wild.  Waterfowl  an  abundant  on  Lake  Hamoon.  Domestic 
dusk*  am  fouad  everywhere.  Fish  is  very  scares.  Locust*  are  most 
(nqasnt  in  tbe  .astern  distrieta,  but  they  rarely  lay  waste  any  part 


r  /mUkiltmU.— Th*  population  is  estimated  by  some 
at  U.000,000,  ineluMV.  of  Bdnoohistsn,  but  many  think  that  it  i* 
BMtly  overrated.  Tb.  AfchsiM,  who  an  tbs  ruling  nation,  are 
a*marasd  over  UM  whole  </ the  tebU-Und  j  but  the  mountain*  are 
to  r "'"•••  of  aUMr  tribss,  such  as  UM  Hasanh  and  th< 
•s  UM  Paraeaousu*.  Among  UM  Afcbans  an  settled 


All  O.  Unc-  town,  ar,  inhabited  ebiafy  by  Persian*  and  Hindoo* 
?-_ f**"*i_**r'r  •*""  •  •n°P  or  ««*i'oi**>  any  trad*.    Th*  only 
an  thsonVjsTs  of  government  and  their 
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«f..uj*  •»*  «•  i^o—J  by  hi«h  wslU,  aad  contain  three  or  four 
•*?»*  ""^  »"*"  "^  fc»««b»-  v  E«A  court  contain,  a  building 
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with  «VOT»|  *BMll  sjiaftm****,  aad  tbn*  or  four  large  halls,  rase 


to  tbe  roof,  supporUxl  by  wooden  pillar*,  carved  and  painted.  The 
apartment*  open  on  the  halls,  and  are  fitted  up  with  paintings  and 
ookiug-glane*.  Tbe  doors  are  carved,  and  covennl  in  winter  with 
•r  lirucade.  The  floors  are  covered  with  handsome  carpet*, 
in.l  thick  felt  neat*,  ooveretl  with  *ilk  or  velvet,  are  placed  round  the 
room  dose  to  tbe  wall.  The  house*  of  the  common  people  are  • 
story,  and  usually  of  a  nngle  room,  about  20  feet  long  by  12  feet  broad ; 
Jic-y  have  little  ornament  and  scarcely  any  furniture.  Neither  table* 
nor  chairs  are  uaed ;  their  place  i*  supplied  by  coarse  woollen  carpet* 
and  thick  felt  cushions. 

The  Afgh«n«,  who  compose  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  dwellers 
in  Afghanistan,  are  of  moderate  atature,  but  remarkably  hardy  and 
athletic.  Their  high  cheek-bones  and  pp.miii.  us  noses  diatmguiah 
them  essentially  from  the  Tartars.  Their  complexions  are  various ; 
men  as  fair  a*  Europeans  being  found  in  the  same  place*  with  other* 
dark  a*  Indian*.  The  western  tribes  are  fairer  than  those  of  the  east 
Tlieir  hair  and  beard  are  mostly  black  ;  occasionally  brown  or  red. 
The  usual  drew  U  a  sort  of  frock,  reaching  below  the  knee,  and  loose 
dark  cotton  trowsers.  The  head  i*  covered  with  a  low  flat-eided  cap 
>f  black  silk,  with  a  coloured  or  brocaded  top.  They  wear  half 
boot*,  laced  in  front.  The  ilreaa  of  the  western  tribes  resemble*  that 
of  Persia,  and  the  people  of  the  east  imitate  their  neighbours 
>f  India. 

The  manners  of  the  Afghans  are  frank  and  open;  they  j.ny  littli- 
respect  to  rank,  but  show  great  reverence  for  old  age.     They  ai  • 
sociable,  and  give  frequent  dinniT  piirties,  which  are  acoompaiii. 
singing,  dancing,  and  music.     Any  game  of  chance  or  akill,  h- 
childish,  that  may  lead  to  a  dinner,  i*  played  with  great  test ;  marble*, 
prison-bare,  hunt-the-slipper,  hopping,  *c.  ic.,  and  the  loaer  treat*  hi* 
opponent.    They  are  also  fond  of  sitting  in  a  circk-,  ooovex^ng,  or 
listening  to  story-tellers.     The  people  of  the  east  notice  the  attachment 
of  the  Afghans  to  truth,  in  which  they  are  much  miperior  to  their 
neighbour*  of  India  and  Persia,  though  European*  will  not  rank  tlu-in 
very  high  in  that  respect.     They  are  puffed  up  with  family  pride,  and 
fond  of  recounting  long  genealogies,  scarcely  allowing  a  man  to  be  a 
genuine  Afghan  who  cannot  prove  «ix  descents. 

Hospitality  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Afghans;  it  is  with 
them  a  point  of  honour ;  and  a  greater  affront  cannot  be  given  to  an 
Afghan  than  by  inviting  his  guest  to  another  dwelling.  A  man  may 
travel  without  money  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
the  bitterest  enemy  is  safe  if  he  chum  the  protection  of  hospitality. 
A  person  who  ha*  a  favour  to  ask  of  any  person  goes  to  his  house, 
and  refuses  to  sit  down  or  partake  of  food  until  the  boon  be  granted. 
This  custom  is  called  '  nannawatee,'  and  it  brings  disgrace  on  a  man 
to  reject  a  petition  under  such  circumstances. 

Another  resemblance  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  so  celebrated  for 
their  hospitality,  is  the  practice  of  robbery.  A  traveller  passing 
through  certain  districts  must  expect  to  be  plundered,  if  not  under 
strong  protection,  while  a  stranger  coming  to  settle  among  them  is 
perfectly  safe.  These  robberies  are  seldom  accompanied  by  murder, 
and  where  the  government  is  powerful  the  traveller  is  safe. 

The  religion  of  the  Afghans  i*  the  Mohammedan  of  the  Suuite  sect, 
accompanied  with  leas  bigotry  than  usual.  Hindoos  and  Christians 
live  peaceably  and  respected  among  them;  and  even  Persians,  who 
are  of  the  dissenting  Shiite  sect,  and  therefore  more  abominated  by 
the  orthodox  than  even  infidels,  hold  high  official  stations  among 
them,  upon  the  simple  condition  of  abstaining  from  curses  on  tin; 
three  first  caliphs,  the  denial  of  whose  right  to  the  command.  r-lu|> 
over  tbe  Faithful  forms  the  chief  reason  of  their  dissent. 

Social  intercourse  with  women  U  leas  restrained  than  among  otl»-r 
Mohammedans,  though  in  towns  the  females  of  the  upper  ranks  live 
secluded,  and  never  go  out  without  n  covering  from  head  to  foot.  In 
the  country,  women  go  out  unveiled  :  in  the  lower  ranks,  they  do  tin- 
work  of  the  house,  and  in  some  of  the  inferior  tribes  assist  the  men 
in  the  labour*  of  •griciilturo.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  like 
those  of  tbe  Persians. 

The  language  of  the  Afghans  is  called  Pushtoo,  and  they  call 
themselves  Puahtaneh ;  half  the  words  of  the  language  are  Persian, 
but  almost  all  the  particle*  and  verbs  are  from  some  unknown  n».t. 
Tbe  sound  of  the  language  is  rough,  but  not  disagreeable  to  persons 
accustomed  to  oriental  tongues.  They  use  the  Arabic  alphabet,  with 
point*  over  and  under  certain  letters  to  represent  sounds  unknown 
to  Arabic.  The  only  original  Pushtoo  authors  their 

compositions  are  chiefly  lyric*,  of  a  spirited  and  bold  cast,  breathing 
a  strong  attachment  to  liberty.  No  Pushtoo  authors  are  above  a 
rintnry  and  a  half  old;  but  Persian  works  are  as  familiar  to  the 
educated  Afghan*  as  their  own,  and  the  Persian  language  is  that 
chiefly  used  in  composition.  Education  is  not  neglected ;  every  village 
ha*  it*  school,  generally  kept  by  a  priest,  and  almost  every  boy 
attends  it.  In  *ome  tribe*  boys  are  sent  to  a  distant  village,  where 
they  live  in  tbe  mosque,  and  are  under  the  sole  guidance  of  their 
whoolraaster. 

The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  tribe*,  each  under  it*  own 
peculiar  government,  with  little  interference  from  the  royal  power. 
The  principal  tribe*  an  tbe  Durances  and  the  Ghiljies ;  to  the  former 
belong  tbe  clan  of  the  Sudozyes  from  whirl,  until  recently  the 
sovereign  was  chosen.  Shah  Soojah  belonged  to  th.  :  Dost 

Mahomed,  the  present  ruler  of  Cabul,  belongs  to  the  Barukzyes, 
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another  powerful  clan  of  the  Durances.  The  government  of  the  tribes 
is  republican ;  they  are  divided  into  clans,  and  each  clan  has  its 
chief,  chosen  from  the  oldest  family.  The  khans  administer  justice 
in  moat  cases,  but  rarely  without  the  concurrence  of  a  council  of  the 
heads  of  families.  The  clans  are  eminently  exclusive,  and  are  often 
at  feud  with  each  other.  They  appear  to  be  little  attached  to  their 
chiefs,  but  very  strongly  to  their  tribe.  They  are  very  jealous  of 
interference,  and  their  republican  spirit  has  preserved  the  country 
from  degenerating  into  the  ordinary  oriental  despotism.  The  reply 
made  to  an  English  traveller,  who  expatiated  on  the  freedom  from 
alarm,  blood,  and  discord,  which  must  ensue  from  a  more  steady 
government,  was,  "  We  are  content  with  discord,  we  are  content  with 
alarms,  we  are  content  with  blood,  but  we  will  never  be  content  with 
a  master." 

Before  the  death  of  Shah  Soojah  the  government  was  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  king  made  peace  and  war;  had  the  control  of  the 
revenue,  and  appointed  to  such  official  situations  as  were  not 
hereditary ;  and  although  his  power  infringed  upon  the  republican 
institutions  of  his  own  clan,  his  right  over  other  tribes  extended  only 
to  the  levying  troops,  and  the  collection  of  revenue.  Over  those  of 
his  subjects  who  were  not  Afghans,  his  power  was  less  limited,  but  it 
was  rarely  exercised  with  severity.  The  Durance  lords  controlled  the 
king,  who  could  rarely  act  without  their  concurrence.  The  crown 
was  hereditary  in  the  family,  but  elective  as  to  the  person. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  attributes  of  the  king  in  the  past  tense, 
for  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  Afghanistan  now  consists  of 
three  independent  political  divisions — Cabul,  Candahar,  and  Herat — 
the  chiefs  of  which  possess  similar  attributes  in  their  respective  states. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  a  cadi  is  appointed  to  ever, 
town,  before  whom  causes  are  brought,  and  whose  awards  are  rarely 
disobeyed  :  death  is  very  rarely  inflicted.  The  cadi  never  interferes 
unless  called  upon ;  most  cases  are  decided  by  the  heads  of  tribes ; 
and  even  a  murder,  if  in  retaliation,  is  rarely  inquired  into.  The 
police  generally  is  defective ;  watchmen  paid  by  the  inhabitants  are 
appointed  in  all  large  towns.  Parties  are  stationed  in  dangerous 
places  for  the  protection  of  travellers,  who  find,  however,  the  purchase 
of  security  from  the  clans  a  more  efficient  guard. 

The  military  may  be  about  30,000.  One-third  of  these  are 
Gholams,  or  military  adventurers,  who  enlist  for  life ;  about 
10,000  are  furnished  by  land-owners  at  a  stated  rate;  and  a  large 
:L,'ent  is  supplied  by  the  Duranee  tribe,  as  the  condition  on 
which  they  hold  their  lands.  Their  soldiers  are  chiefly  horsemen, 
and  their  arms  are  swords  and  matchlocks. 

The  Ha/areh  and  Eimack  are  of  Mongol  race ;  at  present  they 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Persian  language,  but  in  the  time  of  Sultan 
Bnber  they  spoke  a  Mongol  dialect.  It  is  stated  that  they  are  a 
c.f  Mongols  left  in  this  country  by  one  of  the  armies  of  Mauku 
Khan,  one  of  the  successors  of  Gengis  Khan.  There  is  some  difference 
in  the  manner  of  life  of  these  two  tribes.  The  Hazareh,  who  occupy 
the  higher  part  of  the  Paropamisus,  have  fixed  abodes.  They  live  in 
villages  consisting  of  low  huts,  where  they  pass  the  winter 
season  under  one  roof  with  their  cows  and  sheep,  using  as  fuel  small 
dry  shrubs  and  the  dung  of  their  cattle.  In  summer  they  live  with 
their  animals  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Near  their  villages 
they  cultivate  small  fields,  where  they  raise  barley,  and,  when  the 
elevation  ig  not  too  high,  wheat.  The  Eimack  lead  a  more  nomadic 
lif'-.  and  reside  the  whole  year  round  in  tents  made  of  dry  sticks  or 
felt,  and  go  with  their  flocks  in  summer  to  the  more  elevated  and  in 
winter  to  the  lower  declivities  of  their  mountains.  They  exact  a 
tribute  from  all  travellers  who  pass  through  their  country.  Both 
tribes  arc  nominally  dependent  on  the  sovereign  of  Cabul ;  but  they 
are  governed  by  their  own  hereditary  chiefs,  who  exercise  despotic 
authority.  They  are  visited  by  traders  from  Herat,  Candahar,  and 
Cabul,  who  furnish  them  with  some  common  articles  of  dress  and 
utensils,  and  receive  hi  return  slaves,  cattle,  clarified  butter,  woollen 
cloth,  grain,  sacks  and  carpet-bags,  felts  for  horse-clothing,  and 
carpet*,  all  made  from  the  produce  of  their  flocks.  They  also  furnish 
lead  and  sulphur. 

That  portion  of  the  population  on  the  table-land  which  is  occupied 

with  agricultural  pursuits  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tajiks  or  Tadjiks. 

Tli-y    MI-,-    found    in    all    the    countries    of  Western    Asia,   from  the 

Mediterranean  to  Chinese  Turkistan.     In  a  few  mountainous  countries 

!i:m;  maintained  their  independence:    in   all  others  they   are 

t  to  the  nations  which  have  conquered  them,  and  which  have 

preserved  their  pastoral  habits.     Their  condition  may  be  compared  to 

t)i  at  of  the  serf*  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe.     They  are  the  glebte 

ho  work  the  cultivated  grounds,  and  are  obliged  to  give 

tors  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  their  produce.     They 

lli  industrious   peasants,   more   civilised,   intelligent,   and 

skilful  than  their  masters.     In  the  towns  they  constitute  the  labouring 

classes  ;    tl.  ,,.DI    mechanics,   and    labourers.       They 

generally   v  ,1   follow  the   customs  of  their   rulers. 

They  have  preserved  their  language,  which  is,  however,  mixed  with 

many  terms  derived  from  the  language  of  the  predominant  nation.. 

Their  1  u^nage  is  learned  by  all  the  Afghans  who  wish  to  be  considered 

as  men  of  educut 

In  the  plain  of  Peshawur  and  the  neighbouring  districts  many 
Hiudkees,  an  they  are  called,  are  settled  as  agriculturists.  Their 


language  is  a  kind  of  Hindustanee,  resembling  the  dialect  of  the 
Panjab.  The  number  of  Hindoos  settled  in  Afghanistan  is  very  great : 
there  is  scarcely  a  village  of  any  extent  without  a  family  or  two,  and 
in  the  larger  places  there  are  many.  They  keep  shops  ;  are  brokers, 
merchants,  bankers,  goldsmiths,  sellers  of  grain,  and  other  occupations. 
They  retain  the  Hindoo  features,  and  some  of  them  have  nearly  the 
Hindustanee  dress.  They  are  much  employed  by  the  great  men  of 
the  country  in  every  kind  of  business  connected  with  money  or 
accounts. 

The  Khuzzilbashes  are  only  found  in  towns,  except  about  Herat, 
where  they  are  also  settled  in  villages.  A  great  number  of  them  are 
in  Cabul,  where  they  were  settled  by  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmed  Khun. 
They  are  Turkomans,  and  their  ancestors  were  members  of  some  of 
the  Hats  which  wander  about  in  the  plains  of  Persia.  They  are 
mostly  soldiers,  or  employed  by  men  of  rank  as  secretaries,  masters 
of  the  household,  and  stewards.  Some  of  them  have  acquired  landed 
property,  which  they  let  out  to  Afghan  or  Tajik  tenants.  They  are 
lively,  ingenious,  elegant,  and  refined,  but  false,  designing,  cruel,  and 
rapacious. 

Arabs  are  settled  in  Cabul  and  Jellalabad.  They  are  agriculturists, 
and  do  not  mix  much  with  the  other  inhabitants  ;  they  have  lost  their 
original  language.  The  number  of  their  families  amounts  to  about 
2000.  Armenians  are  settled  in  different  towns  as  merchants. 
Abyssinians  are  imported  into  Afghanistan  as  slaves,  and  generally 
form  a  part  of  the  king's  guards.  There  are  also  Calmucks  in  the 
king's  guards  ;  but  some  families  of  that  nation  are  settled  near  Herat 
as  agriculturists. 

The  population  is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  country. 
The  most  populous  parts  are  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  River,  the 
country  south  of  the  Sufaid-Koh  and  of  the  Salt  Range,  the  central 
table-laud  north  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzie,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  towns  of  Candahar  and  of  Herat.  In  all  the  other  parts  the 
population  is  scanty,  as  the  inhabitants  lead  chiefly  a  nomadic  life, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fertile  tract  round  Lake  Hamoon,  where 
there  is  a  considerable  agricultural  population. 

Manufacture*. — Manufactures  for  export  are  produced  only  at 
Herat  and  Candahar.  Those  of  Herat  are  silk  and  woollen-stuffs,  and 
sword  blades ;  and  these  articles  find  a  ready  sale  in  Persia.  The 
ictures  of  Candahar  are  of  the  same  description,  with  the 
addition  of  fire-arms.  The  manufactures  of  the  country  are  sufficient 
for  the  home  consumption  ;  no  manufactured  articles  are  imported 
from  India  except  cotton  stuffs.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing 
trades  conveys  an  idea  of  a  nation's  civilisation  and  of  the  comforts 
which  it  enjoys,  we  transcribe  from  Elphinstone's  work  the  following 
list  of  the  trades  exercised  in  the  town  of  Candahar : — Jewellers,  gold 
and  silver  smiths,  booksellers,  bookbinders,  stationers,  makers  of 
kullumdauns  (a  sort  of  inkstand  and  pencase,  of  which  every  man  who 
can  write  has  one),  seal  engravers,  sellers  of  armour,  sellers  of  shields 
(these  shields  are  of  buffalo  or  rhinoceros  hide),  gunsmiths,  sword- 
cutlers,  polishers  of  steel,  sellers  of  bows  and  arrows,  sellers  of  glass 
ornaments  for  women,  three  descriptions  of  shoemakers,  boot-makers, 
button-makers,  silk  thread  sellers,  gold  wire  and  gold  thread  sellers, 
saddlers,  farriers,  painters,  fruiterers,  cooks,  soup-sellers,  tobacconists, 
druggists,  perfumers,  sellers  of  sherbet  and  of  fullodeh,  confectioners, 
embroiderers,  and  people  whose  business  is  to  sew  ornaments  on 
clothes  of  all  descriptions,  from  jewels  to  spangles.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Eimack  and  Hazareh  mountains  do  not  export  the  wool  of  their 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  in  a  raw  state,  but  manufacture  it  into 
several  kinds  of  cloth,  carpets,  grain-bags,  saddle-bags,  rugs,  felt,  felt 
cloaks,  mittens,  socks,  and  horse-cloths.  The  felt  cloaks  are  called 
kosahs,  and  are  extensively  used  in  Candahar,  where  they  are  much 
prized. 

Commerce. — As  Afghanistan  has  no  navigable  rivers,  the  transport 
of  merchandise  is  expensive,  and  the  expense  is  increased  by  the 
want  of  -oads,  which  are  not  met  with  in  all  Western  Asia  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Straits  of  Constantinople.  The  conveyance  of  mer- 
chandise is  therefore  effected  by  beasts  of  burden.  Camels  are  mostly 
used  in  the  level  countries,  and  mules  or  asses  in  the.  mountainous 
districts.  Nearly  all  the  land  commerce  existing  between  India  on 
one  side,  and  Persia,  Turkistan,  and  China  on  the  other  side,  must 
be  carried  through  Afghanistan.  If  we  except  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  road  which  leads  from  Leh  in  Ladak  to  Ycrkaud  in  Chinese 
Turkistan,  no  line  of  communication  exists  between  India  and  the 
-.lied  countries,  except  the  three  lines  which  traverse 
Afghanistan.  The  most  northern  of  these  lines  begins  near  the 
British  military  station  at  Loodiana  on  the  Sutlej,  passes  through 
Lahore,  and  reaches  the  Indus  at  Attack.  Thence  it  runs  through 
Peshawur  and  the  Kyber  Pass  to  Cabul,  where  it  divides  into  two 
roads.  One  of  these  runs  over  one  of  the  elevated  mountain-passes 
of  the  Himloo-Coosh  range,  or  the  Pughuian  Mountains,  and  descends 
to  the  plains  of  Turan,  leading  to  Kunduz  and  Khulum,  and 
Un'iiee  to  Bokhara.  The  other  road  runs  from  Cabul  S.S.W.  to 
Candahar,  at  which  place  all  three  lines  meet. 

The  middle  line  of  commercial  communication  passes  from  Lahore 
directly  west,  crosses  the  Indus  at  Dora  Ismael  Khan  and 
ascends  the  Gomul  Pass,  which  is  also  called  the  Golair  Pass,  and 
which  leads  across  the  eastern  table-laud.  When  it  reaches  the 
central  table-land  it  divides  into  two  roads,  one  of  which  HUM 
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and C«l«il.  and  th*  other  to  the  south-we«t  to 

TV>  Uunl  road  eonaeoU  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  table-land. 
It  bqrin.  at  th.  «,,..«  of  K«rao»e*.  situated  K.W  of  the  mo* 
inouth  of  th*  Indus,  and  ran*  chiefly  •long  the  bank  of  the 
,  BUkarpoor.  whence  it  diverge*  to  the  N.W.,  and  passing 
i  Dadur  in  Cutch  Oundava,  ascends  the  table-land  by  the  BoUn 
From  thi*  plaee  H  continue*  through  QuetUh  over  the 
tT*ojuk  Pass  to  Caodabar. 

The  rod  from  fandahar  to  Persia  paejas  westward,  and  crosses 
Ik*  river  Helmund  about  two  mile*  east  of  Ohirishk.  Thence  it 
Hlrtiini  la  the  earn*  direction  to  Kumh,  and  from  Kurrah  north- 
ward to  Subzawar  and  Herat,  whenoa  it  passe*  through  Meabed  and 
Niahapoor  to  Tehran, 

Th*  commerce  by  the  way  of  Peahawur  doe*  not  appear  to  be  very 
attire.  Tit*  export*  arc  principally  iron  from  the  mine*  of  Bajour, 
which  i*  extensively  mod  in  the  Panjab  and  in  Coahmere,  madder, 
a«afactida,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  nich  a*  almond*,  pistachio-nuts, 
walnnu.  haaal-noU,  dried  plum*  and  apricot*,  and  rauin* ;  apple*, 
pear*,  and  pomegranate* ;  there  U  also  a  large  quantity  of  freah 
fruit  A  ootubderaMr  number  of  bone*  and  ponie*  are  sent  to  the 
Panjab.  and  fun  to  Hindustan.  The  import*  from  the  Panjab  are 
route  cotton-cloth,  mualin  and  other  fine  manufacture*,  aome  aorta 
of  rilken  doth  and  brocade,  indigo,  ivory,  bamboo*,  wax,  tin,  sandal- 
wood,  and  a  large  quantity  of  *ugar,  musk,  coral,  drug*,  and  some 
other  trifling  article*. 

The  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Qomul  'Pan  and  Dera  Ismael  Khan 
appear*  to  be  more  important.  It  i*  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lobani  merchant*,  a  tnbe  which  pretend*  to  be  of  Afghan  origin. 
They  arrive  annually  with  three  kafila*  at  Candahar  and  CabuL  The 
fir*t  kafila  leaves  Dera  lamael  Khan  about  the  middle  of  April ;  its 
merchandise  conaicU  of  ooane  cotton  (tuff*  and  salt,  which  are  sold 
at  P*fjmh*r  and  Cabot  The  aeoood  kafila  bring*  indigo  from  Mool- 
tan  and  Bhawulpoor,  and  chinU  from  Hindustan,  and  depart*  from 
Dara  Ismael  Khan  toward*  the  end  of  April ;  aome  part  of  these 
good*  goe*  to  Bokhara.  The  third  kafila  depart*  from  Dera  lamael 
Khan  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  bulk  of  it*  cargoes  ooniiit* 
of  kimkal  (or  golden  cloth  of  Benare*),  English  chintie*  and  calicoes, 
gunlockt  and  similar  article* ;  a  great  portion  of  theae  good*  i*  taken 
to  th*  plain*  of  Turan.  The  lait  kafila  only  bring*  good*  back,  and 
arrive*  at  Dera  lamael  Khan  in  the  middle  of  October  with  pome- 
granate*, almonds,  raisins,  and  rhubarb,  from  Cabul  and  Candahar, 
and  with  bone*,  cochineal,  nankeen,  gold  thread,  raw  silk,  and  other 
good*  from  Bokhara. 

Th*  commerce  between  Shikarpoor  on  the  one  aide  and  Candahar 
and  Herat  on  the  other,  i*  more  important  It  U  carried  on  by  kafilas, 
the  number  of  which  i*  about  four,  but  they  consist  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  camels.  The  article*  which  they  import  into 
Afgh*ni»t«n  are  indigo,  henna,  metal*  of  all  kinds,  coarse  and  fine 
cotton-cloth,  Mooltanee  ooane  cloth,  silks  manufactured  at  Shikarpoor 
and  other  place*  in  Sinde,  groceries  and  spices,  raw  cotton,  ooane 
sugar,  opium,  hemp  seed,  shields  of  buffalo  and  rhinoceros  hides, 
leather,  embroidered  hone-cloths,  and  dry  grain*.  To  theae  are 
added  Mreral  article*  of  British  manufacture,  a*  red  dyed  cotton- 
cloth,  white  cotton-cloth  partly  dyed,  long  cloth,  glazed  chintz, 
printed  cotton*,  bleached  cotton*,  unbleached  cotton*,  red  and  white 
striped  cottons,  yellow  cotton*,  cbcnai  cottons,  Jugurnaut  inusliu, 
black  cotton-Velvet,  a  specie*  of  *heeting-cloth  bleached  and 
unbleached,  a  coloured  ooane  broad-cloth.  The  returns  from 
Candahar  and  Herat  conaUt  of  raw  ailk  to  the  amount  of  50,0002. 
annually  fur  the  manufacture*  of  Sinde,  turquoiae  earth,  churus  (an 
intoxicating  drug  prepared  from  hemp-seed  or  bang,  and  used  as 
opium),  gum,  sift  stufls  of  various  kinds  from  Herat,  dried  fruits 
(each  a*  prunes,  black  grapes,  apricots,  almonds,  and  date*  in  great 
quantities),  tinsel-thread  for  embroidery,  broken  copper  and  bras* 
vessel*  (to  be  re-manufactured  at  Sbikarpoor),  madder  (an  important 
article),  especially  that  grown  near  Candahar,  saffron  from  Bakna, 
west  of  Candahar,  aafflower  from  Herat,  gum  aalop  from  Herat, 
antimony  from  Beua  in  Laa*  (an  important  article),  assafoHida  (an 
important  article),  and  other  drugs,  a  very  fine  description  of  cotton 
from  Herat,  cochineal  from  Herat,  and  other  material*  used  a*  dye*. 
An  active  commerce  i*  carried  on  between  Herat  and  Meshed  and 
other  town*  in  Persia.  The  export*  from  Herat  consist  of  shawls 
and  shawl  goods,  indigo,  carpet*  of  Herat,  Mooltanee  chintz,  Indian 
brocade*,  muslin  and  other  cotton-cloth,  aeaafcotida,  lead  (from  the 
mine*  of  the  Kimack),  cast-iron,  saffron,  pistachio-nut*,  gums,  a 
yellow  dye,  rsrraway -seeds,  and  paper.  The  import*  of  Herat  are 
chiefly  silk,  dates,  tobacco,  lemon-juice,  and  ivory  heel-tap*. 

Several  caravans  go  annually  from  Cabul  to  Bokhara.  They 
export  chiefly  article*  which  have  been  imported  from  India, 
especially  shawl*  and  shawl-cloth,  whit*  cloth  of  all  kinds,  India 
turbans,  Mooltanee  chintz,  indigo,  and  spices ;  and  they  import  from 
Bokhara  principally  horses,  and  gold  and  silver  in  coin*  and  bars. 
Some  article*,  brought  from  Russia,  ant  also  imported  by  the** 
caravan*,  especially  cast-iron  pota,  cutlery  and  other  hardware, 
needles,  looking-glasses,  Iluasia  leather,  tin  beads,  and  spectacle*.  A 
fine  cloth  made  of  camels'  wool,  some  raw  cotton,  and  some  1.  ml. 
skins  are  also  brought  from  Bokhara  and  Balkh. 


Th*  chief  town*,  CABUL,  CAXDAHAR,  UIIUZXKE,  JKLLALABA.D, 
HERAT,  I'MIIAWI-H,  Ac.,  are  noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 

AniHi*iHrt.—Tta  antiquities  of  Afghanistan  have  lately  attracted 
much  attention.  In  the  valley  of  Bameean,  west  of  the  Pughman 
Mountains,  are  two  colossal  statue*.  [UIIOOLOHOOLA.]  Many  monu- 
ments have  lately  been  discovered  which  the  natives  call  topes  or 
ntupas,  which,  we  believe,  occur  only  in  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  River 
and  it*  vicinity. 

All  the  topes,  which  are  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  consist 
of  a  basement  and  a  perpendicular  story  resting  on  it  and  terminating 
above  in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  which  U  sometimes  so  depressed  a*  to 
exhibit  merely  a  convexity,  but  it  generally  approaches  to  the  form  of 
a  cone.  Theae  edifices  are  substantially  constructed  of  layers  of  large 
stones  connected  with  well-prepared  and  beaten  earth.  They  vary 
greatly  in  dimension*,  some  of  them  having  a  circumference  of  144 
feet,  and  many  of  only  108  feet  The  front,  as  it  appears,  U  directed 
to  the  east,  for  all  of  them  have  flight*  of  steps  on  that  aide  ;  and 
aome  alao  on  other  sides.  They  are  situated  on  the  skirts  of  hills  or 
elevation*  separated  from  each  other  by  ravines,  and  in  their  vicinity 
there  are  always  many  oaves,  which  apparently  have  been  used  a* 
dwelling*.  Near  them  there  are  also  always  one  or  more  tumuli,  but 
there  are  tumuli  where  no  topea  are  found;  and  in  general  such 
tumuli  abound  all  over  Afghanistan. 

Most  of  these  topea  contain  passages  or  tunnels  extending  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  and  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  small 
apartment  In  theae  apartments  or  their  recesses  are  found  casket* 
or  vases  of  copper  or  steatite.  The  vases  are  sometime*  of  a  globular 
and  sometimes  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  usually  contain  smaller 
cylindrical  cases  of  gold  or  silver,  often  of  both.  These  vessels  are 
often  separate,  but  often  also  are  one  within  the  other.  One  of  these 
smaller  vessels  generally  contains  a  fragment  or  two  of  boue,  and 
these  appear  to  have  been  the  relics  over  which  the  monument-- 
been  raised.  The  whole  is  carefully  wrapped  up  in  an  envoi..  pi-  of  fine 
linen.  The  larger  vases  usually  contain  a  portion  of  fine  pulverised 
earth  or  of  ashes,  in  which  are  found  burnt  pearls,  beads,  rings,  seals, 
and  other  trinkets,  with  gems,  coloured  stones,  pieces  of  crystal, 
fragments  of  mother-of-pearl  shells,  &<x  In  some  the  deposits  hare 
been  accompanied  by  twists  of  tuz-leaves  (probably  the  inner  bark  of 
birch),  inscribed  internally  with  characters,  but  they  crumble  away 
when  they  are  handled.  Some  vases  contain  minute  gold  and  silver 
cups,  beads  of  pearls,  of  crystal,  agate,  or  coral,  and  small  ornaments 
of  gold  and  stones,  and  some  coins. 

The  prevailing  opinion  respecting  theae  extraordinary  buildings  is, 
that  they  were  erected  for  the  preservation  of  the  relics  of  Itu.Mlin. 
and  that  this  country  was  once  peopled  by  nations  which  had 
embraced  Buddhism.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  accounts  of 
two  Chinese  pilgrims,  one  of  whom,  Fa  Hian,  visited  the  Holy  Land 
of  Hianthu,  i.  c.  Hindustan,  about  the  year  400  A.D.,  and  the  other, 
Hiuan  Thaang,  about  630  or  650.  Both  of  them  state  that  a  hundred 
yean  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  or  about  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  his  adherents  began  to  settle  in  this  part  of 
Afghanistan  and  to  build  their  towers  or  stupas,  and  at  the  tii 


of  their  travels  they  found  numerous  monuments  of  this  description 
along  the  road. 

Another  kind  of  antiquities  are  the  coins.  Single  coins  have  been 
found  at  several  places.  But  they  occur  in  great  numbers  in  tl,.- 
plain  of  Beghram,  situated  in  the  Koh-Daman,  where  the  i 
which  drain  that  valley  unite  in  the  Qhorbund  and  toko  their  course 
to  the  south-east  towards  the  Cabul  Hirer.  The  plain  contains 
about  24  square  miles,  and,  except  some  slight  ridges,  the  rul.l.ish 
apparently  of  dilapidated  buildings,  it  is  a  perfect  level,  on  wlii.'li 
rain  stagnates  as  it  falls.  Mr  Masson  employed  several  years  to 
gather  the  coins  found  in  this  plain,  and  in  1837  he  succeeded  in 
collecting  60,000  copper  coins,  besides  a  number  of  diver  and  ^.,\,\ 
coins,  a  large  number  of  engraved  seals,  some  of  them  with  inscriptions, 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  particularly  of  birds,  cylinders,  parallelo- 
gramic  amulets  with  sculptured  sides,  rings,  and  a  multitude  of 
trinkets,  generally  of  brass  or  copper.  When  Lieut  \\ 
following  year  visited  the  plain,  some  children  were  sent  in  seiuvh  .•!' 
coins,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  returned  with  35  copper  pieces.  It 
is  further  stated  that  from  time  out  of  memory  coins  have  been 
collected  on  this  plain,  which  have  been  sent  to  Cabul  to  be  melted 
down,  and  that  in  some  yean  as  many  as  30,000  pieces  have  been 
carried  off.  Some  think  that  the  plain  is  the  site  of  one  of  Alexander'-' 
frontier  colonies,  of  Alexandria  near  Caucasus,  and  that  it  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  very  large  town  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
empire.  The  coins  collected  by  Mr.  Maason  embrace  a  peri..,  I  ,,f 
more  than  1250  yean,  the  oldest  being  coined  256  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  the  last  about  a  thousand  years  after  it  : 
than  2000  of  them  were  struck  during  the  reigns  of  the  liactriaii  1 
Meimiiilcr  and  Apollodotus,  between  126  and  100  n.c. 

lliniurt/.  --Afghanistan  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
Ariana  (AHIANA],  which  country  however  extended  also  over 
parts  of  Persia  that  lie  along  the  northern  table-land  of  Iran,  from 
Herat  to  Mount  Elburz.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Persian  empire, 
and  passed  at  its  downfall,  with  the  other  provinces  of  Persia,  under 
the  dominion  of  Alexander  the  (treat  After  the  disputes  and  war; 
between  Alexander's  successors  had  been  settled,  we  find  that  this 
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couutry,  with  Bactria,  which  was  north  of  it,  and  comprehended  the 
countries  on  both  sidea  of  the  Oxus,  formed  part  of  the  widely- 
extended  kingdom  of  Syria  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  It  remained 
under  the  Syrian  kings  to  B.C.  256  or  255,  when  Bactria,  including 
the  eastern  part  of  Ariana,  declared  its  independence  under  Theodotus 
or  Diodotus.  Before  any  attempt  could  be  made  by  the  Syrian  kings 
to  recover  their  dominion  over  these  countries,  Parthia,  or  the 
western  portion  of  Ariana,  revolted  under  Arsaces,  who  found  means 
to  strengthen  himself  so  much,  that  the  kings  of  Syria  were  unable  to 
recover  these  countries.  As  Parthia  was  placed  between  the  kingdom 
of  Bactria  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  the 
Bactrians  did  not  come  frequently  into  collision  with  the  Syrians  and 
other  nations  of  Western  Asia,  and  accordingly  mention  is  rarely 
made  of  this  kingdom  in  the  ancient  writers.  It  was  not  even  known 
at  what  epoch  Bactria  had  ceased  to  be  governed  by  kings  of  Greek 
extraction  ;  but  the  coins  above  alluded  to  furnish  a  list  of  Greek 
kings  of  Bactria,  from  Theodotus  B.C.  256  to  Hermaeus  B.C.  120. 

Hermaeus,  the  last  king  of  the  series,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
overpowered  by  Azes,  a  Scythian,  who,  as  it  appears,  conquered  these 
countries  in  company  with  Maues.  Coins  of  these  princes,  and  of 
their  successor  Azilides,  are  frequent.  They  have  the  Greek  and 
Arianiau  inscriptions.  It  appears  that  these  Scythians  remained  in 
possession  of  the  country  about  thirty  years,  from  90  to  60  B.C. 
Before  their  arrival  Mithridates  II.,  of  Parthia,  had  conquered  a  great 
part  of  Kastern  Ariana ;  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  Scythian  invaders,  the  Parthians  do  not  appear  to  have  entirely 
abandoned  the  country,  as  coins  with  Parthian  names  of  kings  are 
met  with,  which,  to  judge  from  the  sjyle  in  which  they  are  executed, 
must  have  been  made  between  100  and  70  B.c.  It  is  supposed  that 
Vicramaditya,  king  of  Oojein,  conquered  Cabul  about  56  B.C.  That 
an  Indian  conquest  of  the  country  must  have  happened  about  this 
time  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  after  this  time  we  find  Hindoo  deities 
substituted  on  the  coins  for  those  of  the  Grecian  mythology.  On  the 
coins  of  the  sovereigns  who  governed  Afghanistan  after  the  decease  of 
Vicramaditya,  and  who,  as  it  appears,  were  called  Kadphises,  Siva 
appears  in  the  mixed  male  and  female  character,  and  is  very  generally 
accompanied  by  the  bull  Nandi ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek 
legend  on  the  obverse  is  preserved,  and  that  the  reverse  has  an 
inscription  in  Arianian  characters  and  the  Sanscrit  language.  The 
three  princes  called  Kadphises  appear  to  have  got  possession  of 
Afghanistan  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Csesar,  and  to  have  held  it 
through  the  whole  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

The  dominion  of  the  family  of  the  Kadphises  seems  to  have  been 
overturned  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  by  the  irruption  of 
another  nation  of  Scythians,  for  about  this  time  a  new  series  of  corns 
begins,  of  a  different  device  and  style  from  any  before  current.  These 
kings  bear  on  the  coins  the  name  of  Kanarkes,  and  they  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  country  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 
Their  coins  are  not  bilingual :  the  only  characters  are  Greek,  but  they 
become  at  last  so  corrupt  as  to  be  quite  illegible.  On  the  reverse  no 
mythological  deity  is  impressed,  but  there  are  Mithraic  representations 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  with  mystical  names  of  these  luminaries,  also  in 
Greek  letters.  A  few  of  the  Kanarki  coins  have  Siva  and  the  bull  on 
tin-  reverse,  so  that  it  appears  that  the  Hindoo  religion  was  not 
wholly  rejected,  but  that  the  Mithraic  worship  predominated. 

It  is  not  ascertained  when  the  family  of  the  Kauarkes  ceased  to 
reign  in  Afghanistan,  but  as  the  coins  of  Shahpoor,  or  Sapor  II.,  and 
those  of  his  successors  to  Khosru  Nusherwan,  are  frequently  met 
with,  it  i»  supposed  that  the  country  became  subject  to  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  in  Persia  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  That 
family  probably  kept  possession  of  the  country  to  the  time  when 
they  were  overpowered  by  the  successful  invasion  of  the  Arabs  under 
the  caliphs. 

It  appears  further  that  though  the  Sassanian  dynasty  was  deprived 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  western  part  of  Iran,  or  the  present  kingdom  of 
Persia,  some  princes  of  that  family  still  kept  a  footing  in  the  eastern 
]>  irt,  or  in  Afghanistan,  but  their  enfeebled  power  was  unable  to  hold 
out  for  a  long  time  against  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  Turkoman 
tribes,  who  were  in  possession  of  Turan.  Some  of  these  tribes  settled 
during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  in  Afghanistan.  Among  them 
were  the  Afghans  or  AittVnnffi,  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by 
iio  year  A.D.  681,  who  further  notices  that  in  the 
9th  century  they  inhabited  the  Goor  or  Ghor  mountains.  The 
Afghans  themselves  maintain  that  they  are  descended  from  Afghan, 
the  son  of  Irmia  or  Berkia,  son  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  and  all  their 
histories  of  their  nation  begin  with  narrating  the  transactions  of  the 
Jews,  from  Abraham  down  to  the  captivity.  After  the  captivity  they 
allege  that  part  of  the  children  of  Afghan  withdrew  to  the  mountains 
of  Ghor,  and  part  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca  in  Arabia.  After 
their  settlement  in  these  mountains  had  been  effected,  they  appear 
gradually  to  have  been  converted  to  the  Islam  faith,  but  Ebn  Haukal 
mentions  that  in  the  10th  century  the  bulk  of  the  nation  had  not 
yet  embraced  that  creed,  though  some  Mohammedans  were  found 
among  them.  In  the  9th  century  a  Turkoman  family,  the 
Samanidcrf,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  regular  government  in 
Afghanistan,  which  lasted  to  976.  A  dispute  about  the  succession  to 
t.lif  Uin.il*:  deprived  the  Samanides  of  the  possession  of  the  country, 
whii -li  was  taken  possession  of  by  Subuktageen. 
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Subuktageen  must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  that  dynasty 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ghuzneevides,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  residing  in  the  town  of  Ghuznee.  Subuktageen  had  already 
made  some  incursions  into  the  Panjab  and  with  success,  and  his  son 
Mahmood,  more  especially  named  the  Ghuzneevide,  is  considered  the 
first  Mohammedan  emperor  of  Hindustan.  He  undertook  twelve 
expeditions  against  the  Hindoos,  and  laid  the  country  waste  as  far 
as  the  plains  of  Bengal  and  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  but  he  did  not 
establish  a  settled  government  in  any  part  of  the  conquered  countries. 
Like  most  of  the  wars  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  his  expeditions  must  be 
considered  rather  as  predatory  incursions  than  as  well-conducted 
conquests.  He  plundered  the  country,  and  obliged  the  princes  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  withdraw  his  army.  Those  princes  whose 
dominions  were  contiguous  to  the  territories  of  Mahmood  were 
subjected  to  a  regular  tribute.  His  son  Massood  and  his  successors 
soon  lost  their  influence  over  the  countries  east  of  the  Indus,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ghuzneevides  was  overthrown  in  1186  by  the  Afghans. 

The  Afghans  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Ghor  had  been  much 
oppressed  by  the  government  of  the  Ghuzneevides,  and  rebelled  in 
1186,  under  their  chief  Mohamed,  who  not  only  overturned  the 
existing  government  in  Afghanistan,  but  also  established  his  dominion 
over  the  northern  districts  of  Hindustan,  where  the  Afghan  family  of 
Ghor  maintained  its  power  up  to  1288.  Meanwhile  Gengis  Khan  had 
begun  his  uninterrupted  course  of  victories  and  conquests,  and  about 
1224  his  armies  appeared  in  Afghanistan,  and  took  Candahar  and 
other  cities.  But  it  appears  that  the  Moguls  did  not  settle  permanently 
in  Afghanistan  before  1242,  when  they  established  there  the  kingdom 
of  Zagatai,  in  which  Cabul  was  included.  The  Moguls  did  not  extend 
their  conquest  into  Hindustan,  but  many  of  them  went  there  to  serve 
in  the  armies  of  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Ghor.  The  Afghans, 
especially  those  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ghiljies,  served  also  as  mercenary 
troops.  When  the  disorders  in  the  Indian  government  began  to 
increase  through  family  discord  and  disputes  about  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  the  mercenaries  began  to  contend  for  supremacy,  and  the 
Ghiljies  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  Ghor  in  Delhi, 
and  taking  their  place  under  Feroze  (1288). 

It  appears  that  the  descendants  of  Gengis  Khan,  or  at  least  a  Mogul 
family,  kept  possession  of  Afghanistan  to  1394,  when  Timur  invaded 
the  country  on  his  famous  expedition  to  Hindustan.  Though  he 
abandoned  Hindustan  as  soon  as  he  had  conquered  it,  he  annexed 
Afghanistan  to  his  empire  of  Samarkand,  and  it  seems  that  princes  of 
his  house  were  governors  of  this  country  up  to  the  tune  of  Baber, 
who  took  possession  of  Cabul  in  1504,  which  remained  his  chief 
residence  up  to  1526,  when  he  overthrew  the  Afghan  dominion  in 
Delhi,  and  established  himself  at  Agra.  Thus  Afghanistan  became  a 
province  of  the  Mogul  empire  of  Hindustan,  and  remained  so  until  it 
was  conquered  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  in  about  1626,  and  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  was  retaken  some  years  afterwards, 
but  again  conquered  by  Shah  Abbas  II.  in  1645.  As  long  as  the 
government  of  Persia  acted  with  rigour,  and  treated  the  Afghans 
with  justice,  the  peace  of  the  country  was  not  disturbed.  But  under 
the  weak  reign  of  Shah  Sultan  Hussein  disorders  crept  into  every 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  a  governor  of  Candahar  committed 
some  acts  of  injustice  against  the  chief  of  the  Ghiljie  tribe,  Meer  Veis, 
who  killed  the  governor  and  revolted  against  the  government  (1709). 
Candahar  was  besieged  by  a  numerous  army,  which  however  was 
unable  to  take  the  town  (1713).  After  the  death  of  Meer  Veis,  his 
son  Meer  Mahmood  took  the  power  into  his  hands,  assembled  a  large 
army,  and  invaded  Persia  (1716).  Not  meeting  with  any  resistance, 
he  advanced  to  Ispahan,  and  besieged  it  in  1722.  After  a  siege  of 
several  months,  in  which  the  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
famine,  Ispahan  was  forced  to  capitulate.  Sultan  Shah  Hussein 
resigned  his  crown  to  the  conqueror,  and  with  Meer  Mahmood  an 
Afghan  family  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia.  Mahmood  soon  after- 
wards became  mad,  and  died  in  1725.  His  cousin  Meer  Ashruf  took 
his  place.  But  the  whole  of  the  Persian  empire  had  not  been  occupied 
by  the  Afghans.  The  provinces  surrounding  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
south  and  west  were  still  in  possession  of  Thamasp,  a  son  of  Shah 
Hussein,  who  however  was  already  reduced  to  great  straits,  when 
Nadir  Koolly,  better  known  as  Nadir  Shah,  entered  into  his  service. 
He  vanquished  Meer  Ashruf  in  two  battles  in  1729,  and  entered 
Ispahan.  Ashruf  lost  a  third  battle  near  Persepolis  in  1730,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  slain.  Nadir  Shah  then  conquered  Caudahar  and 
the  rest  of  Afghanistan,  and,  invading  Hindustan  in  1739,  he  took 
Delhi,  but  contented  himself  with  the  immense  booty  he  got  there, 
and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Uzbecks  in  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  and 
the  Turks.  In  1747  he  was  murdered  in  his  tent,  and  one  of  his 
generals,  Ahmed  Khan,  became  the  founder  of  the  Durance  dynasty. 

Directly  after  the  assassination  of  Nadir  Shah,  Ahmed  Khan, 
accompanied  by  2000  or  3000  horse,  repaired  to  Candahar,  where  he 
found  a  great  sum  of  money  sent  from  Hindustan  as  a  tribute  to 
Nadir  Shah,  and  by  seizing  it  he  found  himself  enabled  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  his  countrymen,  the  Afghans,  of  whom  the  Duranees, 
Beloochees,  and  the  Hazarehs  assisted  at  his  coronation  as  king  of 
Afghanistan  :  the  Ghiljies  kept  aloof.  Having  settled  the  country 
and  assembled  an  army,  he  began  a  course  of  conquest,  which  only 
terminated  shortly  before  his  death.  In  1748  he  reduced  the  Ghiljies 
to  obedience  and  made  himself  master  of  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  River, 
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but   aofunowing  op  thi.  -dTUt^  he 
IB  tke  foOowing  year  be  t«ubljab««i  hi. 
nfcMi  ;  in  17*0  be  took  Niahapoor,  and  in 
^—»^      In  17SS  Alm-Tkhan  retook 
hfafcUd  wwoHed,  and  added  to  it  Caahmert    By  . 


th.«,  hfafcUd  wwoHed,  an    ae    to        aamert       y  . 

tktaeCliM*  Manl  he  acquired  all  the  countries  of  the  Panjab 
K  -Te-t  -  -AEr  B*  fa.  17S?,  when  the  emperor  of  DeUu 


I  in  1754,  when  the  emperor  of 
i  of  the  Panjab,  uxl  annexed  it  to  his  empire, 
I  Kbu  entered  Delhi  with  hi*  army.  The  emperor  WM  obliged 
la  lam  the  Paniab  ud  Sinde  in  hi.  hand*.  The  Mogul  government 
kiJ  liiniaii  •TiStn^-'  that  all  ia  neighbour,  .tucked  it,  with  Uu- 
certain  propped  of  reaping  considerable  advantage.  from  their  expe- 
dtttoaa.  The  MahratlM  eap.riallT  turned  these  circumstance.  to 
•eeoaat.  They  fcc  aoaM  time  bad  made  rapid  progress,  and  r 
they  took  Siriund  and  obtained  poseeanon  of  that  part  of  the  Pan  jab 
which  l*e*  —  **  of  the  river  Jhelum  or  Jilun.  Ahmed  Khan  retook 
Own  in  1759.  and  entered  Delhi,  which  however  waa  besieged  by  the 
M.luiIsM  .nil  mt.kim  in  *h  ----  1  --  The  power  of  the  Mahrattai 
bad  now  attained  nich  a  height,  that  all  the  Mohammedan  prinpea  of 
to  fear  that  their  own  supremacy  wan  drawing  to 
they  would  aoon  be  expelled  from  the  country. 
prince*  therefore  called  Ahmed  Khan  to  their  assiit- 
Ho  came,  and  the  famou*  battle  of  Paniput  (7th  of  January, 
1761)  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas.  Ahmed  Khan  could  now 
bare  ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi,  but  he  contented  hiinnelf  with  the 
possession  of  the  cnuntrim  which  bad  formerly  been  ceded  to  him,  and 
returned  to  Cabal  In  the  latter  part  of  hi.  life  Ahmed  Khan  WM 
continually  contending  with  the  Sikhs,  who  were  nettled  in 
north  of  the  Panjeb,  and  they  made  MTeral  attempt* 


, 

HiadueUn  began  to  fear  that 
an  tad,  and  that  they  would 
The  Indian  prince*  therefore  c 


to  get  possession  of  the  plain,  drained  by  the  Fire  Rivers.     Ahmed 
Khan  always  .iiOfead.il  in  driving  them  back  into  the  mountain*,  but 


the  possession  of  tke  Panjab  remained  a  precarious  tenure.  Ahmed 
Khan  died  in  1778.  The  empire  which  he  bad  erected  extended  from 
Herat  on  the  west  to  Sirhind  on  the  east,  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oras  and  Caahmere  on  the  north  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  mouth* 
as*  tke  Indue  oa  tke  south.  He  WM  succeeded  by  his'son,Timur  Shah, 
who  removtd  the  seat  of  government  from  Candahar  to  CabuL  Tim  ur 
marts  eome  attempt,  to  establish  a  more  settled  administration,  but  he 
WM  almost  alway.  engaged  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  which  broke 
oat  hi  the  different  province,  of  his  empire.  In  1781  he  was  obliged 
to  march  into  tke  Panjab  to  recover  Mooitan,  which  had  been  betrayed 
into  the  hand,  of  the  Sikhs  by  the  governor.  He  died  in  1 798.  At  hi. 
death  tke  second  of  his  sons,  Shah  Zeman,  WM  raiaed  to  the  throne  by 
an  intrigue.  He  had  to  put  down  several  insurrections  and  rebellions, 
bat  tke  aflkin  of  the  Panjab  and  of  Herat  chiefly  occupied  his  time  and 


The  Sikh,  bad  got  poeaeseion  of  the  Panjab,  and  in  1798 
be  advanced   without  molnUtion   to   Lahore,  when  Runjeet  Singh 

and   waa  installed   by  him   a. 


ameinoc  of  tke  province.  Shah  Zeman  did  not  dare  to  remain 
MM  IB  the  Panjab,  M  his  step-brother,  Mahmood,  who  WM  governor 
of  Bent,  and  acted  M  an  independent  sovereign,  WM  always  ready  to 
March  to  r»ndshsr  to  get  pnanarinn  of  that  town,  and  Zeman  wa. 
naable  to  reduce  Herat,  In  1799  several  great  men  entered  into  a 
uaaapifiey  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  Zstnan  and  railing  his  brother 
Hisjah  to  the  throae.  The  conspiracy  WM  discovered  and  the  con- 
spirator, were  tiehawt.it,  among  them  Poyndah  Khan,  the  powerful 
head  of  Ik*  Berukrvra,  one  of  the  principal  clan,  of  the  I  hiranees. 
Thi.  asliaiig.il  KutUh  Khan,  the  eldest  of  the  twenty-one  son.  of 
Piiinilah  Khan,  from  his  interests,  aad  this  warrior  joined  the  party 
of  afahmood  of  Herat  By  hie  aetieteaee  Mahmood  got  poeseesion  of 
r,  aad  ma  afterward.  Hbah  Beman  fell  into  hi.  hands,  and 

throne  in 
>l-Moolk. 
depoeed   king,  made  three  attempts  to  drive 


WM  deprived  of  right.  Mahmood  took  posMsmon  of  the  thr 
1MO.  llu  rein  laeted  only  three  yew*.  Prince  Boojah-ool- 
tke  brother  of  tke  deposed  king,  made  three  atUmpta  to 
Mahmood  from  tke  throne,  but  they  were  frustrated  by  the  n 
aad  valour  of  PwMek  Khan.  Tke  powerful  tribe  of  the  Ghiljies, 
which  bed  (rrn*  Man  to  Persia  aad  emperon  to  Hindnntan,  tried 


in  IftOl 
a 


1(0*  to  raise  one  of  their  ohieft  to  the  throne,  irutead  of 
•wt  Ike/  were  defeated.  Mahmood  however  WM  unable  to 
(rtveerea  a  alifbt  deep**  of  sUbility  to  his  government,  and  permitted 
tteuhabttavalof  tketowaa,aad  in  general  the  agriouhnral  population, 
>o  )•  plundered  and  opprwaerl  by  an  nndisciplimed  aoldirry.  An  insur- 
rection took  place  in  the  town  Prince  Soojah,  being  informed 
of  it,  advaamd  with  aa  army,  and  found  that  th.-  king  WM  beaiend 
fal  the  Data  HsMr.  or  dtedet  of  Cabul.  which  WM  closely  tavested  by 
lh.pojpu.u-.  ratteh  Khan  advaneed  with  an  army  to  his  relief,  bat 
Prmee  Heojah  Moceeded  In  defeating  him,  and  Mahmood  WM  lent  to 


;• 


feokk  opooBled  Caadakar,  nd  baring 
»  of  hi.  kmffdom,  gMkCT<4  a  rtroag  ar 
ug  lif*  of  an  Afghan  eovtretn.     He  m.rc 


settled  the  western 
„  army,  and  began  the 

Ifghan  soverslyn.  He  marched  to  Siade,  which 
and  paid  the  tribute  hi  arrear,  and  then  returned  by 
to  Cabul.  Meanwhile  Kuttoh  Khan  had  tried  t 
Kamran,  the  SOB  of  Mahmood,  who  WM  governor  of  Hrrat,  and  acted 
M  an  independent  prince,  in  poawMion  of  Candahar,  but  be  did  not 
succeed.  The  Shah  sent  aa  army  to  Cashmere  the  only  province  in 


rebellion,  hi  1806,  and  it  wa.  .ubdued  in  1806.  But  at  the  aune  tame 
Prince  KvMr,  a  aon  of  Shah  Zeman,  had  been  induced  to  rebel  by 
Futtah  Khan,  and  had  been  proclaimed  King  of  <  'n)>nl.  Imt  wa.  beaten, 
and  aubmitted  in  1808.  During  thin  civil  war  Mahmood  had  been 
liberated,  and  had  taken  Candahar.  Boojah  marched  against  and 
defeated  him.  Caahmere  had  again  rebelled,  and  the  vizier  of  Soojah, 
Aknun  Khan,  wa.  defeated  and  lost  nearly  the  whole  army.  Thi. 
event  threw  the  affair,  of  Shah  Soojah  into  great  disorder.  Mahmood 
captured  Cabul  whiUt  the  Shah  ro  at  Peahawnr.  In  the  following 
year  (1809)  Soojah  inarched  to  Cabul,  but  hi.  vizier,  Aknun  Khan, 
wa.  beaten  and  killed.  The  Shah,  abandoned  by  all,  became  a  fugitive, 
and  wa*  aoon  led  M  a  captive  to  Caahmere. 

Shah  Mahmood  again  ascended  the  throne  in  1809.  He  aent  hi. 
army  in  loll  to  Caahmere,  and  WM  supported  by  a  force  of  Sikh,  which 
Kunject  Singh  sent  to  his  amirtance.  Caahmere  wa.  obliged  to  »ubm  it; 
Shah  Soojah  waa  at  liberty  and  went  to  Lahore,  where  he  was  robbed 
of  the  great  Duranee  diamond,  the  Koh-i-Noor,  by  Hunjeet  Singh. 

Hunjeet  Singh  acquired  the  fortrea.  of  Attock,  and  since,  that  event 
the  power  of  tke  *%*««"•  has  ceased  on  the  eaatern  aide  of  the  Indus. 
In  1815  the  Persian,  were  about  to  attack  Herat  Futtoh  Khan,  the 
vizier  of  Mahmood,  marched  againat  them,  and  defeated  their  army, 
but  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  diuninaing  the  governor,  a 
brother  of  Shah  Mahmood.  In  1816  Futteh  Khan  was  deprived  of 
night  by  Kamram,  the  son  of  Shah  Mahmood,  and  soon  afterward. 
most  barbarously  murdered.  The  consequence  of  thi.  wanton  and 
cruel  act  wa.  a  civil  war  between  the  powerful  brother,  of  Futteh 
Khan  and  Shah  Mahmood,  by  which  the  reigning  family  in  progress 
of  time  was  deprived  of  all  it.  territories  except  Herat  Several  prince* 
of  the  royal  family  were  raiaed  to  the  throne,  but  soon  lost  it  by  another 
revolution,  and  then  several  members  of  the  family  of  Futteh  Khan 
occupied  H  for  a  short  time,  until  at  last  the  country  was  divided 
among  them  in  1824.  Do*t  Mahomed  Khan,  one  of  the  brothers, 
succeeded  in  appropriating  to  himself  the  valley  of  the  Cabul  River 
;uid  the  adjacent  district*  in  1828.  Shah  Mahmood  died  in  1829  at 
Herat,  and  wa.  succeeded  in  that  sovereignty  by  his  son  Kamram. 
During  these  troubles  Hunject  Singh,  the  ruler  of  the  Panjab,  had 
added  Cashmere,  Mooitan,  and  the  plain  of  Peahawur  to  his  dominions, 
all  of  which  at  the  beginning  of  Shah  Soojah'.  reign  were  appurte- 
nance. of  Afghanistan.  Sinde  too  had  become  all  but  independent 
since  1808.  Peahawur  had  been  lost  in  1833.  In  this  long  interval, 
Shah  Soojah,  who  bad  retired  to  Loodiana  on  the  Sutlej,  where  he 
received  an  annuity  from  the  British  government,  made  several 
attempt,  to  re-conquer  Afghanistan,  but  without  sun-ens.  Wln-n  the 
British  entered  Afghanistan  three  brothers  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan 
were  in  possession  of  Candahar  and  the  contiguous  countries,  and 
Herat  was  governed  by  Kamram  :  all  the  rest  of  Afghanistan  was 
subject  to  Doet  Mahomed  Khan. 

Dost  Mahomed  resided  at  Cabal  as  hi.  capital  city,  while  Rnnjeet 
Singh  wa.  sovereign  at  Lahore,  and  was  at  the  same  time  in  possession 
of  Caahmere  and  Mooitan.  Dost  Mahomed,  desirous  of  securing  the 
friendship  of  the  British  government,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1836, 
addressed  a  complimentary  letter  to  Lord  Auckland,  who  arrived 
at  Calcutta  toward,  the  end  of  1885,  M  Governor-General  of  India, 
and  who  appear,  to  have  soon  adopted  the  notion  that  the  British 
empire  in  India  was  in  danger  from  the  intrigue,  and  force,  of  Russia, 
Persia,  and  Afghanistan.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1837,  Captain 
Alexander  Burnes  reached  Cabul  aa  envoy  from  the  governor-general  ; 
he  was  most  honourably  received  ;  but  his  instruction,  did  not  allow 
him  to  give  Dost  Mahomed  any  hopes  of  British  assistance  either  against 
Persia,  which  was  laying  liege  to  Herat,  or  to  recover  the  territory  of 
Peahawur  from  Runjeet  Singh.  On  the  24th  of  December  a  Russian 
agent  arrived  at  Cahnl,  who  promised  everything,  and  was  afterward. 
disavowed  by  his  government  On  the  26th  of  April,  1838,  Captain 
Burnea  left  (  'dl.nl  on  nix  return,  and  after  visiting  Runjeet  Singh  in 
Lahore,  repaired  to  Simla  to  meet  Lord  Auckland.  Here  it  was 
resolved  that,  M  Dost  Mahomed  was  treacherous  (which  he  was  not 
in  thin  instance  at  least),  and  disposed  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Russia 
(which  was  the  only  alternative  left  him,  seeing  that  British  t'ricndvhip 
WM  refused  him),  and  could  not  be  trusted,  he  should  be  dethroned, 
and  Shah  Soojah  sent  with  an  English  army  to  recover  the  throne 
of  Cabul.  Two  months  before  Captain  Burnes  met  the  governor- 
general  at  Simla,  a  treaty  had  been  made  by  Mr.  MacNaghten  and 
other,  with  Runje.  which  he  undertook  to  prepare  the  way 

for  an  easy  advance  .  I  the  I'.riti-h  army  through  the  Sikh  country  to 
Cabul.  On  the  lot  r,  1  888,  a  proclamation  of  war  was  tawed 

from  Simla  against  DoH  Mahomni.  Sir  Menry  Kimc  was  at  that  time 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army  of  Indin.  which  WHM  then  raised 
to  808,000  men.  Runjeet  Singh,  notwitliKUii'linc  the  late  treaty, 
refused  to  allow  the  |:  ;•.<  to  croc-  .1  tin- 

principal  rendezvous  wa.  therefore  appointed  nt  Sliikarj  .....  r  in  Snide. 
whence  the  lino  of  advance  was  to  IM-  bytkt 


I'.i  -.  (,> 
Candahar.     The  force  on  the  Bengal  md«,  9500  strong,  WM  n-- 

•  -  -i  i.  J  thi  i  ...-••.-  i."  •  •  DaMtnDerj  and  •  ie-i-r\eilni.-<i"ii, 
4250  strong,  was  stationed  at  Firowp....r.  on  the  banks  of  the  <  Ibarra, 
about  Ad  mil.  >•  A  Bombay  column  of  MOO  men,  under 

Sir  .liihn  Keane,  was  to  advance  through  Sinde,  the  Ameers  having 
promised  to  provide  supplies  and  the  means  of  conveyance.  Shah 
Soojah's  contingent  was  0000  men.  As  soon  as  the  Bengal  division 
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reached  Firozepoor,  Sir  H.  Fane  resigned  the  command  from  ill-health, 
and  Lord  Auckland  appointed  Sir  John  Keane  to  the  direction  of  the 
whole  army  of  advance,  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  as  senior  officer, 
succeeding  to  the  command  of  the  Bengal  division  till  its  junction 
with  that  of  Bombay.  Runjeet  Singh  and  the  Sikhs  having  failed  to 
afford  the  promised  assistance,  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  and  the  Bengal 
army,  with  80,000  camp-followers,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1839, 
began  to  cross  the  broad  desert  towards  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  reached 
Dadur,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  and  close 
to  the  Bolan  Pass,  on  the  1  Oth  of  March,  when  provisions  were  already 
so  short  that  the  camp-followers  were  put  on  half-rations.  The  pass 
is  60  miles  long,  winding,  rugged,  and  flanked  by  high  rocks.  The 
surrounding  country  is  inhabited  by  the  wild  Beloochee  tribes,  who 
live  almost  entirely  by  plunder.  Fortunately  little  opposition  was 
offered  to  the  troops,  and  on  the  26th  of  March  they  reached  Quettah 
in  the  fertile  plain  of  Shawl,  after  losing  a  vast  number  of  horses  and 
camels  owing  to  the  extreme  ruggedness  and  difficulty  of  the  pass. 
At  Quettah  they  expected  to  find  supplies,  but  there  were  none  ;  and 
after  some  useless  negotiations  with  Mehrab  Khan  of  Rhelat,  to  whom 
the  place  belonged,  the  army  was  compelled  to  push  forward,  in  a 
state  approaching  to  famine,  to  Candahar,  distant  150  miles,  which 
they  reached  on  the  25th  of  April,  having  marched  1000  miles  since 
they  It-ft  Firozepoor. 

On  the  12th  of  April  the  Bombay  column,  after  having  endured 
terrible  fatigues  and  privations,  entered  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  joined  the 
Bengal  division  mi  the  4th  of  May.  The  united  army  then  amounted 
to  10,400  fighting  men.  The  camp-followers  had  been  greatly  reduced, 
but  still  amounted  to  29,000. 

C.uidahar  contained  nearly  100,000  inhabitants.  The  Sirdars  fled 
with  their  families,  and  the  population  seemed  to  give  a  warm  welcome 
ih  8oojah.  U.i  the  1st  of  July  the  whole  army  had  quitted 
Candahar,  and  wag  in  march  for  Ghuznee,  230  milvs  distant,  the 
soldier*  being  on  half-rations  and  the  camp-followers  on  quarter- 
rations.  On  the  21st  of  July  the  army  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Ohnznee,  which  was  found  to  be  much  more  strongly  fortified  than 
Sir  John  Keane  had  expected.  All  the  gates  had  been  walled  up 
except  that  opening  upon  the  Cabul  road,  and  it  wan  resolved,  as  the 
only  means  which  offered  any  prospect  of  success,  to  blow  down  this 
gateway  with  powder-bag*,  and  attempt  to  take  the  town  by  assault. 
On  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  July  the  gate  was  blown  open  by  300 
pounds  of  powder  in  twelve  bags :  the  storming-party  immediately 
rushed  in,  and,  after  a  desperate  fight  with  the  Afghans,  carried  the 
town,  and  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  citadel  was  also  taken, 
and  the  British  colours  waved  from  ite  battlements.  Hyder  Khan, 
the  governor,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dost  Mahomed,  surrendered  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Sir  Alexander 
Barnes,  who  had  been  knighted  previous  to  the  advance  of  the  army. 

On  the  30th  of  July  Sir  John  Keane  marched  with  the  main  army 
from  Ghuznee  to  Cabul ;  and  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan,  Dost  Mahomed's 
second  son,  who  held  Jellalabad,  having  been  hastily  recalled  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  Cabul,  Jellalabad  was  taken  possession  of  by  Colonel 
Wade,  who  attacked  Akbar  Khan  HO  vigorously  in  his  retreat  that  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  all  his  artillery,  camp  equipage,  horses, 
bullocks,  and  7000  rounds  of  ball-cartridge,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British. 

A.s  Sir  John  Keane  drew  near  Cabul,  Dost  Mahomed  abandoned 
his  throne  and  capital,  and  fled  with  600  horsemen  to  seek  a  refuge 
beyond  the  Oxua.  At  the  same  time  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh  was 
announced.  Sir  John  Keane  and  Shah  Soojah  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  Cabul  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  August,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  Shah,  accompanied  by  the  British  officers,  mvle  his 
triumphal  entry  into  his  former  capital ;  but  there  was  no  display  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  whose  behaviour  was  orderly 
and  respectful,  but  cold  and  cheerless. 

The  conquest  was  now  considered  to  be  complete.  The  Bombay 
column  quitted  Cabul  on  the  18th  of  September,  the  Bengal  division 
on  the  20th  of  October ;  and,  leaving  8000  men,  British  and  sepoys, 
besides  the  Shah's  contingent,  to  secure  him  on  his  throne,  the  British 
army  returned  to  India.  Sir  John  Keane  returned  to  England,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Keane  of  Ghuznee  and 
Cappoqnin,  with  a  pension  of  20001.  a  year. 

.Mr.  SlacNaghten,  having  been  created  Sir  William  MacNaghten,  was 
left  at  Cabul  as  envoy,  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnea  as  assistant  to  the 
envoy.  In  the  spring  of  1840  insurrections  and  attacks  upon  the 
h  outports  began  to  break  out,  which,  as  summer  advanced, 
assumed  a  bolder  character,  and  were  not  kept  down  without  a  good 
deal  of  severe  fighting.  Dost  Mahomed  having  escaped  from  Bokhara, 
where  he  was  kept  in  confinement  by  the  Khan  of  that  place,  now 
showed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  Oosbeg  force  in  the 
Jim-loo -Coosli ;  but  on  the  18th  of  September  he  sustained  a  severe 
defeat  at  Kiimurd,  near  Kameeau.  After  this  defeat  the  Oosbegs 
abandoned  Dost  Mahomed,  who  reappeared  in  Kohistan,  where  he  was 
I  by  the  chiefs,  now  thoroughly  disaffected  by  the  tax-gathering 
system,  so  regularly  carried  out  by  Shah  Soojah  under  the  protection 
of  HriU-'li  [  ow.-r.  On  the  2nd  of  November  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Purwandurrah,  in  which  he  covered  himself  with  glory  by  defeating, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  Afghan  horse,  the  British  cavalry,  and 
driving  them  under  shelter  of  the  British  gnui.  Too  wise,  however, 


to  be  puffed  up  with  his  partial  victory,  he  rightly  judged  that  the 
hour  had  arrived  when  he  might  with  dignity  throw  himself  upon  the 
protection  of  his  enemies.  Accordingly  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
when  Sir  William  MacNaghten  was  returning  from  his  evening  ride  in 
Cabul.  Dost  Mahomed  rode  up  to  him,  alighted  from  his  horse,  and, 
presenting  his  sword  to  the  envoy,  sought  his  protection.  His  sword 
was  returned,  and  protection  promised.  He  had  ridden  60  miles  from 
the  field  of  the  battle  of  Purwandurrah.  On  the  12th  of  November 
he  was  sent  to  India  under  a  strong  escort.  Mussooree,  on  the  British 
north-west  frontier,  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  place  of  residence,  and 
three  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  30,000?.,  were  allotted  to  Tiim  as  a 
revenue. 

The  insurrections  continued.  At  the  end  of  1840  the  British  had 
16,000  men  in  Afghanistan  ;  in  November,  1841,  they  had  14,000, 
besides  the  Shah's  contingent.  In  May,  1841,  Major  Pottinger  warned 
Sir  William  MacNaghten  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  the  British,  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  military  force  in  some  places,  and  the  badness 
of  the  cantonments  in  nearly  all.  He  was  disregarded  both  by 
MacNaghten  and  Burnes.  By  the  end  of  September  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cabul  swarmed  with  predatory  bands,  and  during  the  month  of 
October  the  British  officers  were  treated  with  insolence  and  insult  in 
their  cantonments  at  Cabul.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  1841,  Sir 
William  MacNaghten  was  in  the  cantonments,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  in  his  house  in  the  city,  when,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
Burnes's  house  was  set  on  fire,  and  himself,  his  brother,  Lieut.  Burnes, 
Lieut  Broadfoot,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  premises 
murdered.  The  British  officers  in  the  cantonments  seemed  to  be 
stupified,  and  did  nothing.  Major-General  Elphinstone  at  this  time 
held  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  but  was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous 
weakness  from  ill-health  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  acting  with  the 
necessary  decision  and  energy  in  such  an  emergency.  The  insurrec- 
tions continued  to  increase ;  the  British  officers  became  more  confused 
and  indecisive ;  Sir  William  MacNaghten  was  murdered  on  the  23rd 
of  December,  by  Akber  Khan,  who  had  invited  him  to  a  conference ; 
and  by  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  26th  of  December,  a  treaty  was 
ratified,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  leave  behind  all  the  guns  except 
six,  to  relinquish  all  the  treasure,  to  give  up  four  officers  as  hostages, 
and  to  pay  40,000  rupees,  in  bills  drawn  upon  India,  but  negotiated 
on  the  spot  by  some  Hindoo  bankers,  for  which  the  whole  army  was 
to  be  escorted  to  Peshawur ;  but  ultimately  Akber  Khan  undertook 
to  conduct  it  in  safety  to  Jellalabad. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1842,  the  bills  having  been  drawn  and 
hostages  given  up,  the  army  left  its  cantonments  at  Cabul,  and  began 
its  retreat,  one  of  the  most  disastrous  to  the  British  army  that  has 
ever  been  recorded.  The  whole  force  was  estimated  at  about  4500 
fighting  men  and  about  12,000  men  of  camp-followers,  besides  a  great 
number  of  women  and  children. 

The  work  of  massacre  began  immediately ;  on  the  8th  of  January, 
Major  Pottinger  and  Captains  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie  were  given 
over  to  Akber  Khan,  as  hostages  for  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad  by 
General  Sale ;  and  the  army  entered  the  Khoord  Cabul  Pass,  5  miles 
long,  shut  in  on  either  hand  by  a  line  of  lofty  hills,  with  a  torrent 
dashing  down  the  centre,  whose  course  the  frost  in  vain  attempted  to 
arrest.  The  destruction  of  life  in  this  pass  was  very  great.  Lady 
Sale  received  a  ball  in  her  arm,  and  Lieut.  Sturt,  her  son-in-law,  was 
mortally  wounded.  On  the  9th  the  married  officers,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  two  other  wounded  officers,  were  given  up  to  Akber 
Khan.  On  the  10th  the  army  made  its  way  through  the  Tunghee 
Tarekee,  or  Dark  Pass,  only  50  yards  long,  and  the  Tezeen  Pass,  3  miles 
long,  with  great  loss.  On  the  llth  General  Elphinstone,  with  two  other 
officers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Akber  Khan.  On  the  12th  the  army 
reached  Jugdulluk,  23  miles  from  Tezeen,  and  ^t  night  entered  the 
Jugrlulluk  Pass,  2  miles  long,  and  exceedingly  narrow,  precipitous,  and 
difficult.  They  found  the  exit  from  the  pass  closed  up  by  two  strong 
barriers  of  prickly  holly-oak  stretching  completely  across  the  defile. 
On  the  13th,  when  the  remnant  of  the  force  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gundamuk,  where  the  final  struggle,  or  rather  massacre,  took  place, 
they  had  only  about  twenty  muskets  left.  Captain  Souter  and  seven 
or  eight  men  were  taken  prisoners.  Dr.  Brydon  alone  reached  Jella- 
labad, with  just  life  enough  remaining  to  allow  him  to  recount  the 
terrible  disasters  of  this  memorable  retreat.  The  rest  were  killed. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  retreat  the  attacks  of  the  Afghans  were 
incessant,  the  cold  was  intense,  and  the  retreating  force  was  almost 
without  food.  Including  camp-followers,  women,  and  children,  about 
26,000  individuals  were  destroyed. 

General  Sale  held  Jellalabad,  General  Nott  maintained  himself  in 
Candahar,  and  Colonel  Palmer,  with  one  native  regiment  and  some 
artillery,  retained  Ghuznee,  which  however  was  afterwards  taken  from 
him,  and  Palmer  and  the  remains  of  his  army  made  prisoners.  Akber 
Khan  on  the  18th  of  January  laid  siege  to  Jellalabad,  and  though  the 
wretched  mud  walls  as  well  as  the  fortifications  thrown  up  by  General 
Sale  were  shattered  by  a  tremendous  eartli quake,  and  many  other 
earthquakes  occurred  which  obliged  the  soldiers  to  sleep  in  their 
clothes  and  accoutrements  for  fear  of  breaches  in  the  walls  aud  of 
night  attacks,  Akber  Khan  was  neither  able  to  take  the  place  nor 
prevent  Sale's  foraging  parties  from  supplying  the  garrison  with  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

Lord  Ellenborough  succeeded  Lord  Auckland  as  Governor-General 
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oT  Indie,  where  ke  armed  on  the  »th  oT  February  1842.  and  the 
oT  J,Ud^  wavkeirtupby  thewylcopi. 


-i 1  WDd  would  attempt  to  relieve  them  by  forcing 

J  that  General  Pollock  was  crossing 
L    Colonel  Wild  in  Tain 
the  Kyber  Pass  •  but  General  Pollock  at 

«th  arrivcd'at  J.llaUbad  on  the  16th  of  April,  after  forcing  the 
Kybsr  Pkia,  and  when  be  reached  the  fortress  the  beleaguering  army 
was  damned  and  in  rapid  Bight  General  Nott,  on  receiving  some 
yti^J  l«  Candahar,  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  General  Pollock 
ITlsriT— '  Sale  in  an  advance  upon  Cabul.  Shah  Soojah  had  some 
j  the  Afghan  chieb,  and  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in 
the  Bala  Ilisssr,  or  citadel  of  Cabul,  after  the  British  had  left  him  to 
hie  own  resources  ;  but  he  was  asaisrfmted  by  Soojah-ood-Dowlah ; 
and  Futty  Jung,  Shah  Soojah's  youngest  son,  was  proclaimed  king  by 
one  party  sad  opposed  by  ano  ' 


opposed  by  another. 

On  th.  17th  of  January  the  party  of  prisoners,  consisting  of  twenty 
nBaer*.  nine  ladice,  and  fourteen  children,  batide*  eerenteen  European 
soldiers,  two  European  woman,  and  one  child,  reached  the  fort  of 
rVHf»~<  in  th.  Lughman  valley,  where  they  were  kept  till  the 
10th  of  April,  when  they  were  marched  back  to  a  fortatTeseen,  Lady 
XacXacfau-n  *  baggage  baring  previously  been  rummaged  and  phnV 
dend  of  jewels  and*  shawls  valued  at  15,0001  General  Elphinstone 
died  in  this  fort  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  hi*  body  was  gent  to 
JeUakbad  for  interment. 

In  nineequoncin  of  the  indecision  of  the  Indian  government  and 
the  deoeienry  of  hi.  supplies,  General  Pollock  was  not  able  to  leave 
Jellalabad  before  the  20th  of  August  Meantime,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  Oeneral  Nott,  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  had  left  Candahar 
for  Ghoznee  and  Cabal  Sultan  Jan  attempted  to  stop  big  march,  but 
•attained  a  complete  defeat ;  Ghuznee  wai  retaken,  and  General  Nott 
continued  hi*  ad  ranee  to  Cabul. 

On  the  25th  of  August  Akber  Khan  hurried  bin  prisoners  off  towards 
TurkMUn,  under  a  threat  that  he  would  make  present*  of  them  all  to 
the  chief,  of  that  wild  country.  On  the  3rd  of  September  they  reached 
Bameean.  wham  they  were  halted  at  an  old  fort  till  fresh  orders  were 
received  from  Akber.  On  the  llth  of  September  the  khan  who  had 
charge  of  them  signed  an  agreement  with  five  English  officers,  in  which 
they  undertook  to  give  him  40,000  rupees  and  ensure  him  1000  rupees 
per  month  for  life,  on  condition  that  he  assisted  them  to  regain  their 
liberty  and  rejoin  their  countrymen.  The  khan  now  hoisted  the  flog 
of  rtatamii  on  the  wall*  of  the  old  fort,  Major  Pottinger  was  appointed 
commander,  and  some  neighbouring  chieftains,  knowing  that  the 
British  armiee  were  drawing  near  to  Cabul,  came  in  and  swore  on  the 
Koran  allegiance  to  him  and  his  companions. 

On  the  15th  of  September  General  Pollock,  after  some  hard  fighting 
at  the  Jugdulluk  Pass  and  elsewhere,  having  joined  his  forces  with 
those  of  Oeneral  Nott,  entered  Cabul ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
•end  off  a  party  of  Khuuilhashes,  adherents  of  the  late  Shah  Soojah, 
to  the  aid  of  the  prisoners,  who  on  the  same  day  had  quitted  the  fort, 
resolved  to  fight  their  way  back  to  CabuL  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  September  they  were  aroused  by  the  arrival 
of  a  horseman  with  a  letter  from  Sir  R.  Shakespear,  who  was 
advancing  with  000  mounted  Khuzxilbashes  to  meet  them.  The  party 
imimsil  their  march  at  an  early  hour,  and  at  midday  reached  some 
deserted  forts,  where  they  were  sheltering  themselves  from  the  sun, 
when,  at  three  o'clock,  Sir  R.  Sbakeepear  and  his  troop  arrived.  "  Our 
(•Kant  countryman,"  says  one  of  the  party,  "  was  greeted  on  our  side 
with  no  boisterous  ohseri  of  triumph.  Our  joy  was  too  great,  too 
overwhelming  for  tongue  to  utter.  That  wo  should  have  escaped 
••hurt,  with  so  many  delicate  women,  young  children,  and  tender 
infanta,  through  such- numerous  perils,  fatigues,  and  privations,  and 
above  all  from  Ike  hands  of  such  merciless  enemies  a*  Akber  Khan 
and  his  OUUe  confederates,  teamed  at  first  too  much  for  the  senses 
to  realise."  The  march  was  resumed  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  20th 
they  wen  met  by  General  Sale's  brigade,  the  gallant  veteran  being 
there  in  person  to  regain  his  long-lost  wife  and  daughter,  the  widow 
of  the  brave  Lieut  Start  On  the  21  st  of  September  the  happy  party 
inarched  forward  with  Oeneral  Sale's  brigade,  and  entered  General 
Pollock's  camp  at  sunset,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers,  the 
congratulation,  of  their  friends,  and  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  which 
announoed  their  welcome  arrival. 

Victory  now  attended  the  British  standard  wherever  it  was  raised, 
and  the  Afghan  war  was  at  an  end.  The  prisoners  had  been  restored 
to  liberty  and  their  friends,  and  by  a  series  of  well-fought  battles  the 
reputation  of  the  British  army  had  been  retrieved.  On  the  1st  of 

Simla,  stating 
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clamataon  fr. 

In  Afghanistan  having  been  avenged   upon  every 
i  of  past  Bttsforttwe,  the  Britiah  army  would  bo  withdrawn  beyond 
the  ovtlej. 

On  Ike  lith  of  October,  after  having  deetroyed  the  fortification*  of 

the  Bala  Hiaw  at  Cabul,  the  army  began  ite  march  back  to  India,  and 

on  the  17th  of  December.  1848,  reached  Firoiepoor,  on  the  Gharra, 

Z^ZL.2?  BJ"oborotl«n  ««pr«esed  it.  they  were  •'  within  their 


returned  to  Cabul,  and  regained  the 

lonrestu^.  which  be  still  raUhw  ;  and  the  Sirdars,  his  brothers,  also 
reeovered  Caodahw.    The  Barukxy,  chiefs  have  long  coveted  possw- 


sion  of  Herat,  but  hitherto  thuir  attempts  upon  it  have  been 
unsuccessful  In  that  |>rincip«lit>-  Kamram  was  succeeded  by  Yar 
Mohammed,  who  died  June  4th.  1  *r.l.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him, 
had  to  defend  his  territory  against  the  Candahar  Sirdars.  «1... 
advanced  against  him  with  a  large  army,  and  won-  defeated  (May  or 
June,  1852)  in  a  desperate  battle  which  lasted  eight  hours,  with  a 
loss  of  2000  men. 

l Klphinstone's  Account  of  Cabal;  Wilson's  Arima  Antique; 
Pointer's  Journey  fro*  Bengal  to  England;  Kayo's -4/./A  on  War.) 

AFlt'M  KAI1A  HI88AB,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  a  trachytic  hill  on  the  southern  side  of  a  wide  iVi-ul.-  plain, 
in  88*  44'  N.  lat,  30°  40'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  n!  >s  E. 

from  Smyrna,  and  50  miles S.  by  E.  from  Kutohiych.  In  the  plain  to 
the  north  of  the  town  large  quantities  of  madder  are  grown,  and  sent 
to  Smyrna  for  export  to  Europe ;  but  it  is  still  more  famous  for  the 
growth  of  the  opium  poppy  (ajlom),  which  has  also  given  ite  name  to 
the  town.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  a  bold  almost  perpendicular 
trachytic  rook  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  200  yard*,  and  is  half  a 
mile  in  circuit;  on  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  of 
Byzantine  or  Turkish  erection,  with  battlements  and  embrasures. 
The  stone  with  which  the  castle  is  built  is  a  dark  granite,  whence  its 
title  of  Kara  Hissar  (Black  Castle),  which  has  also  become  the  dixtinc- 
tive  name  of  the  town.  The  difficult  path  formed  in  a  crevice  of  the 
rock  and  leading  up  to  the  castle  is  well  defended  with  walls  and 
towers,  and  the  summit  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  and 
the  neighbouring  trachytic  hills.  The  only  ancient  remains  noticed 
by  Hamilton,  who  visited  Afiom  in  1835-6,  were — a  colossal  headless 
female  figure  with  much  drapery,  lying  near  the  lower  entrance  to  the 
castle,  and  a  mutilated  lion,  a  little  higher  up ;  a  statue  in  the 
Armenian  burying-ground  ;  some  fragments  of  architectural  sculpture, 
cornices,  columns,  &c. ;  and  several  inscriptions,  none  of  which  however 
threw  any  light  upon  the  ancient  name  of  the  place. 

The  city  is  built  round  the  rock  just  described,  and  in  nearly  3  miles 
in  circuit  It  is  situated  on  the  caravan  route  from  Smyrna  to  ;- 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  activity  on  account  of  its  transit  trade. 
The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  stone,  and  mud,  and  the  streets  have  a 
dismal  aspect  There  ore  however  several  large  well-supplied  bazaars, 
twelve  mosques,  six  khans,  five  bath*,  and  a  custom-house.  One  of 
the  mosques  is  a  noble  domed  building  with  a  portico  in  front  The 
population  consists  of  8000  Turkish  and  400  Armenian  families,  and 
probably  amounts  to  between  50,000  and  60,000.  Afiom  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  pasha  of  two  tails,  and  of  a  Greek  bishop.  It  is  of  some 
importance  for  ite  fabrics  of  wool,  tapestry,  fire-arms,  and  sabres ; 
but  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  the  madder  and  opium 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  country  between  it  and 
Smyrna,  Turkey  carpets  are  made. 

AFRKEDIS,  an  Afghan  clan,  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  more 
general  name  of  Kyburees,  inhabit  the  Kyber  hills  on  the  confines  of 
Cabul  and  the  Panjab.  They  command  the  passes  in  these  hills,  for  a 
safe  conduct  through  which  their  Malik*,  or  chiefs,  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  demand  a  toll.  The  toll  for  the  celebrated  Kyber  Pass 
was  formerly  paid  by  the  rulers  of  Cabul,  and  the  non-payment  of  it 
after  the  restoration  of  Shah  Soojah  to  the  throne  excited  the  furious 
hostility  of  the  Afreedis  against  the  British  and  their  auxiliaries. 
They  resisted  the  march  of  Colonel  Wade  and  the  Sikh  auxiliaries 
through  the  pass  in  July,  1839,  but  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
fort,  Ali-Muxjiil.  the  key  of  the  pass,  which,  with  other  posts  between 
Peshawur  and  Jellalabad,  was  garrisoned  by  small  detached  parties. 
At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  Afghan  war,  January  19,  1842,  they 
defeated  two  Sepoy  regiments  advancing  under  Brigadier  Wild  from 
Peahawur  to  the  relief  of  two  other  Sepoy  regiments  under  Colonel 
Moseley  in  Ali-Musjid,  which  had  seized  that  fort  some  days  before, 
and  hod  been  robbed  of  their  provisions  on  their  way.  Cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  brigadier,  and  short  of  provixion,  Moseley 
evacuated  the  fort  on  the  24th,  which  was  immediately  seized  by  the 
Afreedis.  On  General  Pollock's  advance  from  Peshawur  to  the  relief 
of  Jellalabad,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  the  A  freed i  chiefs  offered  to  clear 
the  pass  from  Jumrood  to  Dhaka  for  50,000  nipees  ;  but  Pollock  chose 
to  force  his  way,  sweeping  the  heights  on  each  side  of  the  defile  with 
his  light  troops,  whilst  the  main  body  advanced  through  the  pass, 
having  demolished  the  barrier  raised  by  the  enemy  across  the  entrance. 
Before  Pollock  reached  Ali-Mu*jid  the  Afreedis  hod  evacuated  it ;  it 
was  then  held  by  a  strong  force  till  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  British 
troop*  from  Afghonixtan,  when  it  was  blown  up.  We  next  hear  of 
the  Afreedi*  in  connection  with  another  pass  on  the  road  from  Peshawur 
to  Kohat,  leading  to  the  Salt  Range.  On  February  2,  1850,  about 
1000  Afreedis  plundered  the  camp  of  a  party  of  British  Sappers 
employed  in  making  a  road  through  this  pass,  about  18  miles  south 
from  Peshawur,  and  killed  several  of  the  men.  To  avenge  this 
massacre  a  strong  force,  under  Colonel  Brndshaw,  scoured  the  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood,  destroying  six  villages  and  a  great  number  of  the 
•  ii.  my,  who  however  showed  fight  on  the  return  of  the  troops  through 
the  passes. 

To  the  wcht  <.f  the  Kylwr  hillx.  on  the  Cul.ul  Hide,  theMomund  clan 
dncllH  along  the  banks  of  the  Cabul  River.     Their  chief  place,  Lal- 
poorali,  the  residence  of  the  Malik,  is  opposite  Dakha. 
M'HICA,  one  of  the  great  division*  of  the  earth. 

I.  The  term  Africa,  which  is  probably  of  I'lKriiician  origin,  wag 
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received  by  the  Romans  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  designated  by  it 
the  immediate  territory  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Bagradas,  the  coast  westward  from 
Cape  Bon  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tusca  and  southward  to  a  point 
about  36°  N.  lat,  which  parallel  also  ran  nearly  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  interior.  This  territory,  afterwards  called  Zeugitana, 
nearly  coincided  with  the  original  Roman  province  of  Africa,  which 
however  extended  southward  as  far  as  Thenae,  on  the  coast  opposite 
the  island  of  Cercina.  The  greater  part  of  the  district  thus  indicated 
bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  Frikeah  or  Afrikeah.  The  Romans 
gradually  extended  the  application  of  the  name,  so  that  in  the  3rd 
century  of  our  era  the  term  Africa  included  all  the  Roman  territories 
'  >f  the  greater  Syrtis ;  it  has  since  been  extended  to  the  whole  of 
this  vast  continent.  The  name  given  to  this  continent  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  is  Libya.  Herodotus,  the  earliest  extant  Greek 
author  who  has  transmitted  to  us  any  information  about  Africa,  states 
correctly  that  it  is  surrounded  with  water,  except  at  the  narrow  neck 
now  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  and  his  reason  for  believing  this  to 
be  so  was  apparently  the  story,  reported  by  himself,  of  Africa  being 
circumnavigated  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho, 
kin;;  of  Egypt,  between  the  years  B.C.  610  and  594.  "  Necho,  king 
.|it,"  he  says  (iv.  42),  "dispatched  some  Phoenicians  in  vessels, 
with  instructions  to  sail  round  Libya  and  through  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules (Straits  of  Gibraltar)  into  the  northern  (Mediterranean)  sea,  and 
so  to  return  to  Egypt.  The  Phoenicians  set  out  from  the  Red  Sea, 
and  navigated  the  southern  ocean.  When  the  rainy  season  came  on, 
it  was  their  practice  to  land  on  whatever  part  of  the  coast  they  hap- 
pened to  be,  to  sow  the  ground,  and  wait  for  the  harvest.  After 
reaping  it  they  would  again  put  to  sea  ;  and  thus  after  two  years  had 
elapsed,  in  the  third  they  passed  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
arrived  at  Egypt.  And  they  said,  but  for  my  part  I  do  not  believe 
the  assertion,  though  others  may,  that  in  their  voyage  round  Libya 
they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand."  There  are  many  serious 
objections  against  this  statement  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa, 
one  of  which,  not  the  least  forcible  and  decisive,  is,  that  Herodotus 
entertained  the  notion  (and  it  prevailed  long  after  his  time)  that  Africa 
did  not  extend  so  far  south  as  the  equator.  This  erroneous  notion 
must  have  been  corrected  had  the  voyage  in  question  ever  been  made. 

Another  ancient  voyage  is  somewhat  better  authenticated.  Hanno, 
one  of  the  ruling  men  of  Carthage,  or  king,  as  he  is  termed,  sailed 
from  that  city  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  establish  some 
'Minnies  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  present  empire  of  Marocco. 
He  took  with  him  a  large  Beet,  and  30,000  settlers,  whom  he  left  at 
various  places,  and  then  bent  his  course  farther  south.  He  passed  a 
river  with  crocodiles  and  river-horses  in  it,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been 
concluded  that  he  went  at  least  beyond  the  Senegal ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix  with  any  precision  the  extent  of  the  voyage,  though  it  must 
have  been  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  Senegal,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  voyager.  Polybius,  the  Greek  historian,  was  sent 
l>y  Scipio  yKmilianua  to  explore  the  same  coast  (Pliny,  v.  1),  but  it 
is  impossible  to  state  how  far  he  went,  from  to  defective  an  extract 
as  that  contained  in  Pliny.  The  time  at  which  the  voyage  of  Hanno 
wag  made  is  uncertain,  though  we  are  inclined  to  place  it  before 
B.C.  500.  The  voyage  of  Hanno,  which  was  originally  written  in  the 
Punic  language,  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  Greek  translation,  though 
probably  mutilated ;  and  may  be  seen  in  '  Hudson's  Collection  of  the 
Minor  Greek  Geographers,'  vol.  i. 

One  of  the  most  curious  documents  with  respect  to  ancient  navi- 
gation on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  is  contained  in  the  '  Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea,'  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Arrian.  This  work, 
which  was  probably  compiled  from  various  log-books  and  journals, 
may  be  assigned  to  about  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  or  perhaps  to 
rlierperiod.  The  'Periplus'  contains  much  valuable  information 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  a  description  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  Persia, 
the  western  coast  of  India,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The 
extreme  south  point  mentioned  on  the  African  coast  is  Rhapta,  which 
is  thought  to  be  identical  with  Quiloa. 

From  the  tables  of  Ptolemseu/i,  the  Greek  geographer,  it  appears 
that  the  coast  of  western  Africa  was  known,  probably  through  the 
navigation  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  as  far  as  to  11° 
N.  lat.  Nor  was  the  interior  south  of  the  Great  Desert  altogether 
unknown.  Herodotus  tells  a  story,  which  he  heard  from  some  people 
of  Cyrene,  of  some  young  men  of  the  Nasamones,  a  tribe  near  the 
present  Gulf  of  Sidra,  crossing  the  desert  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
coming  to  a  great  river  which  ran  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  had 
crocodiles  in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its  banks.  If  this  narrative 
be  trustworthy,  the  river  alluded  to  may  have  been  the  upper  part  of 
the  Niger.  It  can  hardly  he  imagined  that  the  powerful  state  of 
Carthage,  which  employed  BO  many  elephants  in  war,  and  carried  on 
so  extensive  a  commerce,  could  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  countries 
south  of  the  Great  Desert.  That  the  Romans  pushed  their  inquiries 
in  this  direction  is  well  known  ;  for  Pliny  gives  a  distinct  account  of 
Suetonius  Panllinus,  A.D.  41,  crossing  the  great  mountains  of  Atlas, 
and  going  some  distance  south  ;  and  in  Ptolemams  we  have  an  account 
of  a  Roman  officer,  Maturnus,  who  set  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tripoli,  and  went  a  four  months'  march  in  a  southern  direction.  This 
must  have  brought  him  into  the  latiturli>  of  Timbuctoo,  and 
he  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad  ;  and  if  the  rtory  in  tn»'  tin 


Niger  or  the  Joliba  may  have  been  known  to  the  Romans.  In  exa- 
mining the  tables  of  Ptolemaeus,  in  which  the  positions  of  places  are 
laid  down  according  to  their  latitude  and  longitude,  we  find  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  general  accuracy  along  the  western  coast  as  far  as  11° 
N.  lat.  He  has  also  given  the  position  of  a  number  of  places  in  the 
interior,  on  a  river  which  he  calls  Nigir ;  and  the  direction  thus 
assigned  to  the  river  will  come  as  near  the  truth  as  we  could  expect 
it  to  be,  even  if  we  knew  Ptolemseus's  tables  to  be  constructed  upon 
real  observation,  such  as  was  practicable  at  that  time. 

The  Fortunate  Islands  (now  the  Canaries)  were  known  to  Ptolemseus, 
and  he  reckons  all  his  eastward  distances  or  longitudes  from  them,  or 
from  some  one  point  in  them.  And  as  coasting  voyages  had  conside- 
rably extended  the  knowledge  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  without 
however  showing  any  termination  of  the  land,  Ptolemaeus  concluded 
that  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  joined  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and 
thus  he  converted  the  Indian  Ocean  into  an  inland  sea. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  mention  the  following  remarkable 
African  animals  with  which  they  were  acquainted  : — the  crocodile  and 
the  hippopotamus,  both  in  the  Nile  and  the  rivers  of  Western  Africa ; 
the  giraffe,  or  cameleopard ;  the  elephant ;  the  two-honied  rhinoceros ; 
and  the  ostrich.  With  the  exception  of  the  hippopotamus,  all  these 
animals  were  at  different  times'  seen  in  the  Roman  capital.  The  camel 
is  not  mentioned  as  being  found  in  Africa  by  any  ancient  writer,  we 
believe,  except  Herodotus  (vii.  69,  86 ;  iii.  9),  and  it  is  therefore 
concluded  that  it  was  introduced  into  this  continent  by  the  Arabs. 

On  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  century  of 
our  era,  and  the  spreading  of  this  conquering  people  through  Africa, 
the  regions  south  of  the  Sahara  soon  became  known  to  them,  and  felt 
the  influence  of  their  religion  and  their  arms.  The  Moors  have  now 
for  centuries  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  caravans  across  the  desert 
to  Soodan,  as  the  country  south  of  the  Sahara  is  often  called,  and  they 
accordingly  possessed  some  knowledge  of  these  central  regions  long 
before  they  were  visited  by  any  Europeans.  But  the  accounts  of  the 
Arabic  writers  cannot  be  said  to  add  much  to  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  if  we  admit  that  the  evidence 
is  satisfactory  as  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  latter  with  the  regions 
south  of  the  Great  Desert.  With  the  exception  of  Leo  Africanus  and 
Ibn  Batuta,  the  latter  of  whom  in  the  1 4th  century  visited  the  banks 
of  the  Joliba,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  extant  Mohammedan 
writers  were  personally  acquainted  with  Soodan ;  and  their  accounts 
must  therefore  have  been  derived  from  the  merchants  who  accom- 
panied the  caravans. 

Ibn  Batuta,  who  was  a  wanderer  for  30  years  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
crossed  the  Sahara  from  Segelmessa,  and  visited  Sego  and  Timbuctoo. 
The  work  of  Ibn  Batuta  has  been  translated  by  Professor  Lee  of 
Cambridge.  John  Leo,  an  Arab  of  Grenada,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Leo  Africanus,  also  crossed  the  desert  in  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  century,  and  visited  the  cities  on  the  banks  of  that  great 
river  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  conjectures.  Leo  wrote  his 
work  on  Africa  at  Rome,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  The  native 
custom  of  selling  children  for  slaves  is  mentioned  by  Ibn-el-Wardi, 
an  Arab  geographer,  when  speaking  of  the  natives  of  the  east  coast 
of  Africa. 

II.  The  only  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  with  which  Euro- 
pean navigators  were  acquainted  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century 
was  that  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Cape  Nun,  in  lat. 
28°  40',  an  extent  of  not  much  more  than  600  miles.  From  this 
point  commenced  that  career  of  discovery,  by  the  Portuguese,  by 
which  tha  entire  coast  of  Africa  has  been  made  known  to  the  modern 
world. 

The  original  promoter  and  for  a  long  time  the  director  of  these 
expeditions  was  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  a  younger  son  of  John  I. 
and  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  sister  to  Henry  IV.  of 
England.  The  curiosity  of  Prince  Henry  had  been  first  excited  about 
the  unexplored  parts  of  Africa  by  the  accounts,  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Moors,  of  the  country  of  Guinea  and  the  kingdoms  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Animated  by  the  desire  to  acquire  further  informa- 
tion respecting  these  regions,  he  took  up  his  abode,  in  his  21st  year, 
at  Tor9anabal,  hi  the  Bay  of  Segres,  not  far  from  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
the  point  of  his  native  country  nearest  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
prepared  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  in  fact  he  did,  to  the 
task  of  achieving  the  circumnavigation  of  that  vast  continent. 

Before  this,  however,  a  single  ship  appears  to  have  been  sent  out, 
in  1412,  by  King  John,  which  had  doubled  Cape  Nun,  although  other 
accounts  say  that  this  exploit  did  not  take  place  till  1415,  when  it  was 
accomplished  by  two  small  vessels  dispatched  by  the  prince.  The 
navigators  advanced  for  about  60  leagues  farther  along  the  coast, 
which  was  found  continually  to  trend  to  the  S.W. ;  when  at  last  they 
came  upon  a  point  which  projected  so  far  into  the  sea,  and  was  lashed 
by  the  waves  with  such  fury,  that  they  were  afraid  to  attempt  to  pass 
it,  and  returned  home.  This  formidable  promontory,  since  known  by 
the  name  of  Cape  Bojador  (in  lat.  26°  20'),  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  doubled  till  1432,  or  1433,  when,  after  several  attempts,  it  was 
at  length  doubled  by  Gilianez,  by  whom  also  its  present  name  was 
given  to  it.  Meanwhile  the  isle  of  Porto  Santo,  one  of  the  Madeira 
group,  had  been  accidentally  discovered  in  1418  by  Zarco  and  Tristan 
Vaz,  who  had  come  upon  it  in  a  storm. 

In  1419  the  island  of  Madeira  itself  (properly  written  Madera)  was 
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whieh  buw«v«r  wa.  only  ia  144J  doubled  by  Nunno  TrisUn. 
mttsr  aariaator  also  dieoovered  at  the  same  time  the  isles  of  Adeget 
aad  La*  Oar«Bi,  two  of  UM  Arguin  group,  lying  imnwdiatoly  to  the 
south  of  the  cap*.  The  Portuguese  aftarwatil*  feroted  a  sett lem  sat 

In  1444  a  number  of  iadividuals  in  UM  town  of  Lagos  ia  Portugal 
farmed  taenii  lives  into  a  company  far  the  prosecution  of  African 
dMeoverr ;  aad  aa  expedition,  fitted  oat  at  their  expense  the  same 
year.  dttaovend  and  took  soanasi  in  of  two  of  the  other  Arguiu  isles. 
aii.lTi.lrr.  Ial44oDmkFen»ndMauledaifara*Cape 
II  .  -  N  Ut,  along  a  coast  maniac  nearly  due  south  from 
Next  year  Laacarote  discovered,  between  Cape  Bl 


•  Verde,  a  great  river  catted  by  the  native*  Oredeo,  but  to 
wUah  aa  fa»«  the  name  of  Sanagk  or  Caatga,  UM  same  which  is  called 
ia  UM  Baciieh  map*  UM  Senegal 

LaaoaroCe  ahw  on  this  voyage  touched  at  Palm*  and  Gomera,  two 
uf  UM  Canaries,  which  group,  however,  wa*  known  to  the  ancient*, 
sad  had  been  re-discovered  and  in  part  taken  pneemsinn  oC  by  the 

;  about  a  oentury  before  this  time.  In  1447  Nunno  Tristan 
about  0O  leagues  beyond  Cape  Verde,  along  a  coast  now 
to  the  8.B.,  and  discovered  the  Rio  Grande,  in  sailing  up 
which  hews*  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  killed,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  men.  The  following  year  the  Azores— which,  although  lying 
nearly  due  west  from  Lisbon,  have  bean  considered  by  Malte-Brun  and 
other  geographer*  to  belong  properly  to  Africa— were  discovered  by 
"mil'-  Velio,  and  about  13  yean  afterward*  colonised  under  the 
aaapwesof  Prince  Henry.  In  1449  (Sous*  says  1460,  and  other  autho- 
nties  IMI),  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  nearest  of  which  lies  about 
300  mils*  west  from  Cap*  Verde,  were  discovered  by  Antonio  di  Noli, 
a  Oiaissi  in  the  aarvioe  of  Priaee  Henry.  The  prince  died  in  1463, 
at  the  age  of  67  ;  but  the  seal  for  African  discovery,  which,  in  the  face 
of  loug  continued  ridicule  and  opposition,  he  had  so  far  fostered,  was 
now  beuoass  a  national  passion,  and  the  work  of  prosecuting  what  had 
beea  eo  wall  begun  was  taken  up  by  the  government  The  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone,  about  400  miles  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  reached 
m  1447.  By  the  year  1469  the  navigation  had  advanced  as  far  as  to 
the  portion  of  northern  Guinea  called  tbe  Grain  Coast,  from  the 
cochineal  (then,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  a  vegetable  seed)  thence  obtained ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year 
ido To  discovered  UM  island  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra  now  known 
,  but  at  Ant  called  Horace*  (tbe  Fair).  Fernando  Gomez 
I  fruD  th*  government,  at  a  rent  of  600  ducat*,  a  monopoly 
of  UM  commerce  to  Guinea  for  five  yean,  binding  himself  during  that 
period  to  explore  600  leagues  more  of  the  coast  Soon  after  were 
JhuuiHiil  Princes  Island  (about  1*  50'  N.  lat),  that  of  San  Thorn.'. 
oath*  line),  and  that  of  Anno  Bom  (about  1°  40'  &).  Inl471 
i  Sautaram  and  Pedro  de  Keoalona  advanced  a*  far  aa  Cape  St- 
.inrSO'RUt  Thiswa*  the  farthest  point  reached  during 
the  nap  of  Alpboaao,  who  died  in  1481,  and  wa*  succeeded  by  his 
eon.  John  II.  That  mme  year  the  Castle  or  Fort  of  St -George  of 
i  (the  MUM)  was  built  by  the  government  near  the  mouth  of 


'  Africa  was  prosecuted 
•Mb  mMWed  spirit  Tbe  deep  Otilf  of  Guinea  had  now  carried  the 
roes*  about  S7- ess*  of  UM  meridian  of  Cape  Verde,  and  it  was  not 

' •  attain  to  recede  wertward.     In  1484  took  place  the  voyage  of 

Cam.     H«  sailed  froBEhntea,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  river 
.orZaire,  the  ootlet  of  which  is  about  8'  8.  lat ;  after  having 
which  far  SOSM   miles  he  returned,  and  pursued  hi*  way 
the  eoaet  till  he  reached  fls*  what  he  called  Caps  8t-Augustine 
that  Gape  Cross,  or  De  Padrono  (in  98*  a 

having 
.i.t. 


•loaf 

(to  fr  HIM.),  aad  ,_ 

U»A  At  each  of  these  points  he  set  up  a  great  cross  of  «tr.n«. 
UMSrike*  apoo  H  the  kuM/.  name  and  Us  own,  with  the  d 
other  particulars  of  iu  ersstiosx 


TW  next  was  the  cil.bressd  voyage  of  Bartholomew  Dia*.  who, 
HMtageirt  wHh  three  ships,  was  commanded,  if  peeslbU,  to  pursue 
'*••'«'  «"  the  south  until  b.  should  arrive  at  thVextremity  of  the 
H"**  aowrdtasHr  peeMd  the  farthest  point  reached  by 
*  l*«"*"'"l  until  ne  came  to  what  l»  now  called 
'aUt),  when  he  erected  hi*  first  cross,  calling  it 

ii    £'  *"  •*"*d  °°  *•"  •»  resahed  O^T 
i  tat).  wlMrs  be  was  detained  for  flredaye 


Psdrao 

Volu. 
On  leaving 
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knowing  it  He  continued  hi*  voyage  past  tbe  Bay  of  Herdsmen  till 
he  came  to  a  small  island  in  the  recces  of  Algoa  Bay,  which  he  named 
Santa-Crux,  or  the  Holy  Croat  (in  33°  46  S.  Ut),  where  his  crew, 
according  to  Barrua,  compelled  him  to  put  back  after  he  bad  erected 
hi*  second  croe*.  Other  account*,  however,  state  that  he  proceeded 
for  about  26  league*  beyond  thin,  when  he  found  himself  at  the  i 
of  the  river  Del  Infante,  so  called  after  the  second  captain,  by  whom 
it  was  first  perceived.  On  his  way  back  Diaz  came  in  sight  of  tin- 
loug-eought  promontory  which  we  now  call  the  Cape  of  Good  1 
the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Portuguese  king ;  but  Diax  himself  had 
named  it  Cabo  Tormentoao  (the  Cape  of  Tempests),  from  the  stormy 
sea  which  he  encountered  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  wa*  also  sometimes  called  at  first  the  Lion  of  the  Sea,  and  the 
Head  of  Africa. 

Tbe  beginning  of  the  year  1498  was  signalised  by  the  return  of 
Columbus  from  the  discovery  of  America.  But  this  was  not  tbe  only 
great  achievement  in  navigation  which  marked  the  close  of  this 
oentury.  John  IL  of  Portugal  died  in  1405.  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Kinanuel  the  Great,  who  inherited  all  the  zeal  for  maritime 
discovery  which  had  distinguished  his  predecessor.  I'ndrr  his 
direction  Vasco  de  Gama  set  sail  on  the  8th  of  July,  1497,  to  attempt 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  course  around  tbe  extremity  of  Africa 
discovered  by  Diaz.  In  the  prosecution  .•!  thin  enterprise,  De  Gama, 
after  having  doubled  the  Cap  i  w  on  the  19th  of  November, 

and  put  in  at  the  bay  of  San-BUx,  60  league*  beyond  it  left  tu.it, 
station  on  the  8th  of  December,  and  on  the  16th  passed  the  itlum  1  -  f 
rock  of  Santa-CniK,  where  Diaa  had  erected  his  last  cross.  He  then 
came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  he  named  DOB  Reia  (of  the  Kings), 
from  having  discovered  it  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  The  part  of 
the  coast  to  the  south  of  this  he  had  called  Tierra  de  Natal,  in  allusion 
to  the  season  of  Christmas.  To  the  portion  beyond,  where  he  had 
some  intercourse  with  the  natives,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Land  of 
Good  People.  The  next  place  at  which  he  touched  was  the  Cabo  de 
Correntes  (that  is,  the  Cape  of  Currents),  near  the  Tropic  of  ( '.-.).  • 
from  which,  keeping  out  to  sea,  he  passed  the  river  and  harbour  of 
Sofala,  without  having  observed  the  town  there  situated.  font 
his  course  to  the  N.E.,  he  next  arrived  at  Mozambique  (15°  8. 
Ut),  but  did  not  land,  having  discovered  a  plot  of  the  Arabs  there 
established  to  effect  his  destruction.  By  mistak*  he  passed  (,' 
at  which  he  had  intended  to  put  in,  having  been  falsely  informed 
that  its  inhabitants  were  Christians  ;  and  the  force  of  the  currents 
preventing  him  from  making  his  way  back,  he  pushed  forward  for 
the  town  of  Mombaca,  which  stands  upon  a  projecting  point  of  the 
coast  in  3°  30'  S.  Ut  From  this  station  he  was  also  induced  to  take 
his  departure  after  remaining  about  a  week,  on  discovering  reason  to 
believe  that  some  treachery  was  intended  him ;  when  be  set  sail  and 
the  same  day  arrived  at  the  town  of  Meliuda,  about  50  miles  farther 
to  the  north.  Here  he  remained  for  some  days,  and  then 
coast  of  Africa,  steered  right  across  the  ocean  to  India.  On  his 
return  from  this  great  expedition  he  passed  in  sight  of  the  town  of 
Magadoxa,  3°  M.  Ut,  and  also,  in  proceeding  along  the  coast,  t. . 
at  some  other  places  besides  those  which  he  bad  visited  in  his  voyage 
out  Th*  ships  of  Portugal  had  now,  therefore,  navigated  the 
extent  of  the  African  coast,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Strait*  of  Bab-el-Mandob,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  of  almnt 
1 000  miles  from  the  Utter  strait*  to  Magadoxa.  They  had  ascertained 
the  general  shape  of  the  continent  to  this  extent  and  the  position,  at 
least,  of  most  of  the  principal  riven  and  headlands.  To  th.  at 
of  Europe  the  whole  of  the  coast,  the  line  of  which  hod  thus  been 
traced,  had  t«en  before  entirely  unknown,  excepting,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  600  miles,  or  thereabouts,  extending  as  far  as  to  Cape 
Nun.  But  the  Arabs  bad  long  been  acquainted  with  the  greater  |..-n-t 
of  the  east  coast,  along  which  Vasco  de  Gama  passed'after  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  the  several  great  towns  which  he  saw 
or  heard  of,  from  Hofiila  onwards  to  Magadoxa,  were,  in  fact,  for  the 
most  part,  settlements  wlm-h  th.-y  had  established.  :md  •••.  h.  , 
possessed,  in  all  cases  really,  in  some  cases  also  nominally,  the 
supreme  authority.  The  chief  of  these  Arab  settlements  was  the 
town  of  Quiloa. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  acquaintance  with  the  coast,  the  Portuguese, 
in  course  of  time,  also  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the  i 
country,  partly  through  the  establishments  which  they  soon  began  to 
form  at  different  point*,  and  partly  by  means  of  information  that 
wa*  brought  to  them  from  other  parts  by  tbe  natives.  One  of  the 
mam  object*  kept  in  view  in  their  early  expeditiona  was  the  discovery 
of  tbe  residence  of  the  mysterious  personage  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Priest  John  (Presto  Joa»)  or  Preeter  John,  as  it  ha*  been 
Engtished,  of  whom  we  shall  only  say  here  that,  \\  li.>.  \  n-  he  may 
have  really  been,  be  was,  from  the  flint  intercourse  with  Abyssinia, 
taken  to  be  the  emperor  of  that  country.  About  the  time  of  Diego 
Cam's  voyage  to  the  Congo,  commercial  relations  were  cnterr-  I 
by  the  garrison  of  Klmina  with  the  king  of  Benin,  the  region  1  \ 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  and  from  the  |..  .;.!.  of  this  kingdom 
intoIHgettoe  was  received  of  a  great  potentate  whom  they  r;ill.-il  King 
Ogane',  bring  at  a  place  250  leagues  in  the  interior,  from  whom  each 
sovereign  of  Benin,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  said  to  receive 
a  sort  of  investiture.  It  was  immediately  concluded  by  the  Portu- 
guese, that  thin  could  be  nobody  but  Prester  John ;  but  Ogane',  was, 
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no  doubt,  merely  one  of  the  great  monarchies  in  the  interior,  in  all 
probability  that  called  Ghana  by  Edrisi,  and  Kano  by  Clapperton, 
which,  although  now  much  reduced,  is  represented  as  having  been 
formerly  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Africa.  In  1487,  also,  two 
persons  were  sent  out  from  Lisbon  to  attempt  to  find  out  the 
dominions  of  Prester  John,  and  a  route  to  India  by  land ;  and  one  of 
these,  proceeding  by  Cairo  and  Aden,  reached  Goa  in  India,  returned 
thence  by  Sofala,  and  afterwards  penetrated  into  Abyssinia,  where  he 
was  detained  for  some  years.  At  Sofala  he  heard  of  the  great  island 
of  Madagascar,  called  by  the  Portuguese  at  first  St.-Laurence,  the 
existence  of  which,  however,  had  been  long  before  made  known  to 
Europe  by  Marco  Polo.  Several  natives  of  Africa,  likewise,  were  at 
different  times  induced  to  visit  Lisbon.  Immediately  before  the 
adventurers  we  have  just  mentioned  set  out  on  their  enterprise,  a 
negro  prince  named  Bernoi,  from  the  nation  of  the  Jaloffs  or  Yaloffs, 
to  the  south  of  the  Senegal,  arrived  in  that  city  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  the  Portuguese  to  replace  him  on  his  throne,  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  some  rival  This  application  afforded  those  to  whom 
it  was  made  a  favourable  opportunity  of  introducing  themselves  into 
this  part  of  Africa,  of  which  they  immediately  took  advantage.  They 
soon  formed  various  establishments  in  the  space  lying  between  the 
Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  and  along  the  banks  of  these  rivers ;  but 
although  they  eventually  spread  themselves  to  such  an  extent  in  this 
district  as  to  create  a  large  population  of  mixed  Portuguese  and 
African  blood,  it  is  not  exactly  ascertained  how  far  they  actually 
penetrated  into  the  interior.  They  also,  however,  in  course  of  time, 
acquired  important  settlements  farther  to  the  south,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Zaire,  and  in  other  parts  of  Congo ;  and  the  information  which 
WBB  obtained  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  domination  here 
respecting  the  geography  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  regions  has 
been  more  fully  given  to  the  world.  It  was  derived  principally 
through  the  successive  missions  which  were  sent  out,  in  the  course 
of  the  17th  century,  to  attempt  to  christianise  the  inhabitants.  The 
country  actually  traversed  by  the  missionaries  may  be  generally 
described  as  extending  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Lopez  Gonzalves, 
in  0°  44'  S.  lat.,  to  the  town  of  San  Felippe  de  Benguela,  in  12°  14'  S. 
lat.,  and  as  far  in  the  interior  as  to  Concabella,  on  the  Zaire,  about 
400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  to  Massignan,  about  100 
miles  up  the  more  southerly  river  called  the  Coanza.  They  also 
obtained  some  information  respecting  parts  beyond  these  points, 
which  they  did  not  visit.  Finally,  this  nation  very  soon  also 
established  themselves  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  by  the  conquest 
of  Quiloa,  Mombaca,  and  Melinda  from  the  Arabs,  effected  in  1506, 
and  by  the  forts  which  they  subsequently  built  on  the  island  of 
Mozambique  (which  became  the  capital  of  their  eastern  settlements), 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Zambezi,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  Sofala.  From  these  positions  they  obtained  accounts  more 
or  lew  accurate  respecting  the  whole  coast  of  Zanguebar  and  Ajan  as 
far  north  as  to  Cape  Guardafui.  They  had  also  some  intercourse 
with  the  Macooa  or  Makooana,  whose  territory,  lying  some  days' 
journey  from  the  coast,  is  described  as  extending  from  behind  Melinda 
as  for  south  as  to  the  Zambezi.  On  that  river  they  have  still  factories 
at  Tete,  nearly  400  miles  from  it*  mouth,  and  at  Zambo,  which  is 
almost  twice  that  distance  inland.  Manica,  which  is  the  principal 
mart  for  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  natives  by  the  Portuguese 
settlers  on  the  east  coast,  in  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  is  situated  nearly 
in  19°  8.  lat.,  31°  30'  E.  long. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writer*  that,  long  before  Cape 
Xnn  was  passed  by  the  Portuguese,  settlements  had  been  formed  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  French,  very  far  to  the  south  of  that  cape. 
The  Abbe1  Labat  and  after  him  the  Abbd  Demanet,  in  his  '  Nouvelle 
Hixtoire  dc  1'Afrique  Francaise,'  2  torn.  12mo,  Paris,  1767,  assure  us 
that  so  early  an  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  the  merchants  of 
Dieppe  had  establishments  and  a  trade  to  the  south  of  Cape  Verde, 
and  that  by  1364  they  had  extended  their  intercourse  as  far  as  to  the 
river  of  Sierra  Leone.  What  is  more  certainly  known  with  regard  to 
the  early  intercourse  of  the  French  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is, 
that  they  appear  to  have  been  in  the  practice  of  sending  four  or  five 
ships  annually  from  Normnndy  to  the  river  Gambia,  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  company  to  whom  these  vessels 
belonged  were  certainly  also  possessed  of  some  settlement*  in  tlm 
naehboariiood  "f  tli<>  Senegal,  when,  in  1664,  they  were  compelled  to 
Hell  them  to  the  \Wnt  India  Company,  that  year  established  by  royal 
charter.  Tliia  association,  however,  broke  up  in  1673,  when  its 
African  establishments  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  new  company.  The 
'<  liad  by  this  time  obtained  possession  of  the  isles  of  Goree  and 
Arguin  ;  but  they  wcro  driven  from  both,  in  1678  and  the  following 
year,  by  an  armament  sent  from  France  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Count  d  Estrees ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  these  conquests  were 
retained  by  the  French  king,  who  gave  them  up  to  the  company. 
Demanet  state*  that,  by  treaties  with  the  native  princes,  possession 
•M  lubfeouentM  oMkifcad  ,.f  ..,n  »!„•  ooail  )>.„„  Cspe  \',-r<l<-  t,,  thr 
river  Gambia,-!  Atent  of  about  50  leagues— and  to  the 

'  'iid.     Kr-nch  Africa,  however,  eventually  com- 
i,<|.. 1  ranch  wi. I. T  limits  than  these,  stretching  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  Sierra  Leone,  or  over  about  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  going 
back  also  into  the  interior  along  the  Senegal   for   some   hundreds 
of  mile*.      We  do  not   mean  that  the   company   had   acquired  the 


sovereignty  of  all  this  territory,    but  that  their  settlements    were 
spread  from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other. 

The  French  African  Company,  however,  repeatedly  failed  as  a 
commercial  speculation ;  and  besides  the  one  formed  in  1673,  which 
became  bankrupt  in  1681,  two  others  had  been  successively  associated 
and  dissolved,  when,  in  1717,  the  trade  was,  by  an  edict  of  the  crown, 
transferred  from  a  third  to  the  famous  Western  or  Mississippi  Com- 
pany then  newly  established.  On  the  failure  of  this  short-lived 
scheme  the  African  settlements  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
crown,  and  the  trade  left  free.  France  still  possesses,  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  some  inconsiderable  settlements. 

Several  journeys  into  the  interior  were  undertaken  by  the  French 
residents  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  about  the  close  of  the  17th 
and  the  commencement  of  the  18th  centuries,  accounts  of  which 
are  given  in  Labat's  '  Nouvelle  Relation  de  1'Afrique  Occidentale,' 
5  vols.,  12mo,  Paris,  1728.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
voyages  performed  up  the  Senegal  by  the  Sieur  Brue,  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  companies,  in  1697  and  1698.  In  the  former  year  he 
ascended  the  river  for  about  400  miles,  when  he  landed  at  Ghiorel,  on 
the  north  bank,  and  proceeded  across  the  country  to  Goumel,  the 
capital  of  the  king  of  the  Foulahs,  about  30  leagues  distant.  On  his 
return  from  this  journey  he  established  a  factory  at  Ghiorel.  The 
following  year  he  again  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  visited  several 
more  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Gallam.  The  town  of 
Dramanet,  the  principal  port  of  that  state,  he  found  to  contain  4000 
inhabitants,  who  traded  with  Timbuctoo,  which  they  described  as 
lying  about  500  leagues  farther  inland.  The  French  afterwards 
established  a  factory  at  Dramanet.  He  extended  his  voyage  up  the 
river  an  far  beyond  this  point  as  to  the  cataract  of  Felu,  and  then 
leaving  the  water,  passed  that  barrier  by  land,  intending  to  proceed 
to  the  cataract  of  Govinea,  40  leagues  higher  up.  But  the  appre- 
hension of  the  water  becoming  too  shallow  from  the  heat  of  the 
advancing  season  to  carry  him  back,  induced  him  to  return  without 
accomplishing  that  object  He  heard,  however,  while  in  Gallam,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Kasson,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  it,  and  of 
Bambarra  beyond  that.  East  of  Bambarra,  he  was  told,  lay  Tim- 
buctoo, and  beyond  that  the  kingdom  of  Ghingala.  He  was  also 
positively  assured  by  some  of  his  informants  (although  the  statement 
was  contradicted  by  others)  that  the  Niger,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Senegal,  flowed  not  towards  the  west,  but  towards 
the  east,  as  it  passed  Timbuctoo. 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  this  time  that  the  French  appear  to 
have  heard  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambouk,  lying  to  the  south  of 
Gallam,  although  it  had  formed  part  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Portuguese,  whom  however  the  natives  had  expelled  after  long 
experience  of  their  oppression.  But  no  sooner  was  intelligence 
obtained  of  the  gold  dust  and  mines  in  which  it  was  said  to  abound, 
than  the  avidity  of  the  new  colonists  of  the  Senegal  was  powerfully 
awakened,  and  every  effort  was  employed  to  penetrate  its  frontiers, 
an  attempt  rendered  infinitely  difficult  and  hazardous  by  the  vigilant 
jealousy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  miseries 
of  European  tyranny.  The  perilous  undertaking  however  was  at 
length  accomplished  in  1714  by  M.  Compagnon,  who  contrived  to 
traverse  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory.  It  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  visited  by  others  of  the  French  residents  ;  and  in  1802  a 
full  account  of  it  was  given  in  the  first  volume  of  M.  Golberry's 
'  Fragmens  d'un  Voyage  en  Afrique.'  The  kingdom  of  Gallam  was 
also  visited  in  1785  by  M.  Saugnier,  an  account  of  whose  journey 
has  been  published.  The  kingdom  of  Hoval  likewise,  from  which 
gum  Senegal  is  brought,  and  which  occupies  the  space  between 
the  Senegal  and  the  Sahara,  was  early  explored  by  the  French 
settlers.  An  account  of  a  journey  thither  by  the  Sieur  Brue  is  to 
be  found  in  Labat ;  and  much  additional  information  respecting  the 
country  is  given  in  the  work  of  M.  Golberry. 

Settlements  upon  the  west  coast  of  Africa  were  also  early  made  in 
imitation  of  the  Portuguese  and  French,  first  by  the  English  and 
afterwards  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes ;  some  of  the  English  traders 
repeatedly  ascended  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  Gambia.  But  it 
is  since  the  formation  of  the  African  Association,  in  1788,  that  the 
chief  efforts  have  been  made  ip  the  prosecution  of  discovery  in  the 
interior.  The  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  Association  and  by 
government,  and  those  undertaken  by  individual  adventurers,  have 
sought  Timbuctoo  and  the  Niger  from  various  points.  But  no 
considerable  progress  was  made  till  the  first  journey  in  1795  and 
1796  of  Park,  who,  on  that  occasion  proceeding  from  the  west  coast 
in  the  direction  of  the  Gambia,  till  he  left  it  and  turned  to  the  north 
at  Medina,  after  passing  through  the  kingdoms  of  Bondou,  Kasson, 
and  Kaarta,  reached  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  and  there 
beheld  the  Niger  (called  by  the  natives  the  Joliba,  or  Great  Water) 
"flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward."  Park  advanced  beyond  this  point 
to  another  town  nained  Silla,  on  the  same  river,  and  also  acquired 
some  valuable  information  respecting  the  'further  course  of  the 
Niger  and  the  position  of  Timbuctoo,  which  he  was  told  was  not 
more  than  200  miles  from  Silla.  He  returned  to  the  Gambia  by  a 
more  southerly  tract,  following  the  course  of  the  Niger  as  far  up  as 
Bammakoo,  which  was  stated  to  be  about  ten  days'  journey  from  its 
source,  and  then  proceeding  through  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Manding,  Konkodoo,  and  Dindikoo.  On  his  second  expedition,  which 
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mtV.  with  UM>  purpose  of  ssiltog  down  the  river 
•r  that  usjbt  be.  He  fa)  ascertained  to  have 
UM  dUss  of  Jcnix*.  Timbuctoo,  and  Yaour  or 


^s>d   to  have   bwa  kill«I  in    the   river  at    Bouasa,  a  abort 
below  UM  tail:  bat  no  part  of   hi*  journal  aftar  bs  left 
ha*  beast  i«o»»«r>d.    Meanwhile,  now  that  UM  interest 
had  beoosns  strong  and  general,  a  good 


known  to  Europe  reep toting  the  countries  to  the  east  of 
and  especially  the  kingdom  of  Boroou,  then  the  moat  poi 
to  Central  Africa.     Mr.  K  ilcr,  niperoargo  of  an  American 


in  the  interior  and  some  parts  nearer  the  coast 
.'  who,  in  1799,  penetrated  from  Cairo  to  Mourzouk,  in 
MM  Desert,  and  on  the  line  of  the  common  route  from  Tripoli  to 
many  particular*  which  had   not  before  been 

i  of  Timbuctoo, 
:  powerful  state 
i  American  Teasel,  who 

bed  been  taken  captive  by  the  native*  in  1816,  and  carried  into  the 
totsrior.  obtained  from  the  information  of  an  Arab  merchant  by 
whom  he  had  been  purchased,  an  account  of  the  course  of  the  Joliba, 
to  a  greater  dJr*-TM**  beyond  Timbuctoo  than  previous  notices  had 
1  it ;  but  hi*  statement*  were  evidently  not  to  be  altogether 
In  1816  an  expedition  sent  out  by  government  under 
I  of  Captain  Tuckey,  to  the  Congo,  in  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  found  to  be  the  same  with  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  ascended 
that  river  for  about  280  miles,  and  also  examined  part  of  the 
adjacent  country.  At  the  same  time.  Major  Peddie,  and  after  bis 
•JTslh  Captain  Campbell,  conducted  another  party  from  the  mouth  of 
UM  Senegal  through  UM  Foulah  territory  as  far  a*  Kakundy.  In  1817 
Mr.  Bowdkb  explored  a  part  of  the  extensive  territories  of  the 
surrounding  on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  the  district  of 
«,  who  occupy  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  where  the 
i  — Mrrm— «  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  established.  In  1820  very 
idditions  were  made  to  the  knowledge  formerly  possessed 
both  of  the  geography  and  the  people  of  interior  Africa,  by  the 
i  of  Mr.  Jackson'*  account  of  the  territories  of  Timbuctoo 
from  the  communications  of  Kl  Hsge  Abd  Sabm 
.  Mussulman  merchant,  who  had  visited  these  states. 
This  year  also  appeared  at  Paris  the  account  of  a  journey  made  by 
M.  Molliso  to  th*  sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Uie  Gambia,  in  which, 
astttog  out  from  the  isle  of  St-Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal, 
be  traversed  the  country  in  a  south-easterly  direction  a*  far  a*  the 
town  of  Timbo,  nearly  in  10*  N.  1st  and  above  14°  W.  loiig.  Some 
further  information  wa*  also  obtained  by  means  of  the  expedition  of 
Minsri.  Ritchie  and  Lyon,  who,  in  1819,  penetrated  from  Tripoli  to 
Moursouk  ;  and  from  the  journey  performed,  in  1821,  by  Major 
Ijrf.  from  Sierra  Leone,  through  the  Timannee,  Koorauko,  and 
Soottott  countries. 

But  a  more  important  and  •uocessf ul  attempt  than  any  which  had 
been  hitherto  made  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa  was  that  of 
Major  Denham  and  Lieutenant  CUpperton  in  1822.  These  travellers, 
setting  out  from  Tripoli  along  with  a  caravan  of  Arab  merchants, 
smssiJ  the  desert  and  reached  the  great  inland  sea  or  lake  called 
Tchad,  the  coast*  of  which,  to  the  west  and  south,  were  examined  by 
Major  Denham  while  Lieutenant  CUp|>crton  proceeded  to  the 
westward  through  the  kingdom  of  Born.ni  and  the  country  of  the 
till  he  arrived  at  Sackatoo,  situated  on  a  stream  which 
run*  into  the  Joliba.  A  great  mass  of  information 
UMSS  hitherto  nnvinted  regions,  lying  to  the  east  of 
t,  wa*  obtained  in  the  course  of  this  expedition;  but  not 
i  that  could  bs  depended  on  was  learned  a*  to  the  remaining 
ooun*  of  the  Niger,  or  the  Quorra,  a*  it  was  found  to  be  called 
at  Sackatoo.  It  wss  wry  generally  stated  to  flow  into  the  sea  at 


being  that  be  should  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the  scene  of  his 
former  adventure*  from  the  coast  of  Quince,  He  accordingly  set 
out  for  the  interior  from  Badagry,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 


Cap*  Coast  Cattle,  and  taking  a  north-easterly  direction,  proceeded 
through  UM  kingdom  of  Yarril*.  ..r  Kyc...  till  he  reached  the  Niger 
at  Boussa.  when  Park  perished.  Crossing  the  river,  he  entered  the 
ktosdom  of  Nyfft,  after  traversing  which,  and  some  of 
district,  a.  far  a.  th*  great  commercial  citv  ol 
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a*  UM  gnat  commercial  city  of  Kann,  the  capital  of 
be  had  been  to  his  former  jonm.-y.  In-  turned  again 
reaching  rktAstoo,  UMTS  died,     lit*  servant,  Richard 
Lasxkr.  afterward*  returned  to  Kano.  and  proceeded  thence  through 
UM   ktogdosa  of  Zsjpsf,  •  considerable   way  towards  the  south, 
'"'J."*.to  «•*•!*  «•  «M  of  the  branch,  of  the  Niger. 


UM  grand  problem  of  its  termination  by  miling 
"TWIT*  B«*h«  *••  "topped  by  th*  natives,  and  compelled 
i  tan  back  whan  bs  had  got  a*  far  a*  Dunrora,  which  he  understood 

!lfc  »Tl!"f'l/lTU'J"n<l  a  •"  P"*  *«"»*  fr""'  il     M«"- 
whiU,  Major  Latog.  already  m«tioo4  had  succeeded  in  making  his 

11  *°  T'mln'ct"",  in  August,  1826, 
"wUoss  of  that  famous  city,  wh.-n- 
murdered  on  his  return,  in  the 
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also   published  about  1830  an  account  of  a    Journey  from   Sierra 
Leone  to  Timbuctoo,  performed  by  a  M.  Cuillu',  a  :  .once. 

The  discovery  of  the  long-sought  termination  of  the  .lolibn,  Quorra, 
or  Niger,  however,  ha*  since  been  effected  by  the  fortunate  and 
well-conducted  enterprise  of  Richard  Lander  and  his  br 
Leaving  Badagry  on  the  22ud  of  March,  1830,  these  two  travellers, 
following  nearly  the  same  route  which  had  been  taken  by  CUpperton 
through  the  kingdom  of  Eyeo,  reached  Boussa  on  the  17th  of  June. 
They  afterwards  ascended  the  river  as  far  a*  Yauuri,  from  «!:i.  li 
they  returned  to  Boussa,  where  they  remained  for  some  time,  and 
then  embarked  on  the  river  which  they  hoped  would  conduct  them 
to  the  sea.  In  this  expectation  they  were  not  disappointed.  After 
various  adventure*,  Richard  Lander  had  at  hut  the  happiness,  < 
evening  of  the  18th  of  November,  to  find  himself  at  the  mouth  of 
the  greater  branch  of  the  river,  here  called  the  river  Nun,  or  the 
First  Bras*  River,  from  the  negro  town  of  Brass  which  stands  upon 
its  banks  a  short  distance  inland.  There  is  another  great  branch 
entering  the  sea  a  few  miles  more  to  the  south,  called  the  Second 
Brass  River.  The  traveller  wa*  afterward*  joined  by  his  br 
and  the  two  reached  Portsmouth  together  on  the  9th  of  June,  1  -:.l . 
They  left  Kugland  again  with  two  steam-vessels  and  a  transport, 
which  were  built  and  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird  and  some 
spirited  merchant*  of  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the 
ascent  of  the  Niger,  if  possible,  as  far  as  Sackatoo  or  Timbuctoo. 
The  expedition  was  also  joined  by  Captain  W.  Allen,  for  whom  the 
Admiralty  had  requested  a  passage  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
,-urxey  of  the  river.  The  expedition  sailed  in  July,  1832,  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Quorra  in  safety,  and  ascended  the  river  to  Rabba, 
in  9°  N.  Ut  The  Tchadda  was  also  ascended  to  Dagbeh,  in  8°  N. 
Ut.  a  distance  of  above  100  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Quorra.  The  results  of  the  expedition  were  most  disastrous.  It 
was  indeed  shown  that  the  Quorra  is  navigable  in  moderate-aired 
vessels  from  the  sea  to  Boussa;  but  as  a  commercial  speculation  tin- 
expedition  entirely  failed,  and  it  was  attended  with  a  melancholy  loss 
of  life  caused  by  the  climate. 

In  1839  Lord  John  Russell,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  proposing  another  expedition. 
to  ascend  the  Quorra  by  steam-boats,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
the  foreign  sUve-trade,  by  the  establishment  of  new  commercial 
relations  with  certain  African  chiefs  and  powers.  The  assent  of 
the  government  was  given,  and  three  stoam-vesseU  were  sent  out 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  in  1841.  But  a  disastrous  sickness 
unhappily  visited  the  expedition  when  it  had  only  been  a  few  days 
in  that  river,  and  it  was  unable  to  ascend  the  river  so  far  as  had  been 
previously  reached  in  the  expedition  of  1832.  This  expedition 
was  likewise  a  failure,  and  its  result,  together  with  that  of  the 
preceding  one,  has  prevented  even  the  most  sanguine  from  making 
any  renewed  attempts  of  a  similar  kind.  Mora  recently,  ho 
Lieutenant  Me  Leod,  R.N.,  who  had  served  six  years  on  the  African 
coast,  made  a  proposal  to  ascend  the  Quorra  in  a  stenm-luuneh, 
devised  by  him  expressly  for  that  purpose.  In  such  a  Yes* 
profiting  by  his  own  experience  of  the  climate,  and  th;i  •• 
he  hopes  not  only  to  reach  Timbuctoo,  but  the  upper  course  of  the 
river,  to  cross  thence  to  the  Gambia,  and  descend  that  riv,  r. 

In  the  region  between  the  Quorra  and  the  coast,  Mr.  Duncan,  one 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Niger  expedition  in  1841,  has  made  some 
.idditions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  by  his  journey  to  Adafoodia. 
This  traveller  has  since  met  with  an  untimely  death,  after  having 
reached  the  African  shores  in  order  to  make  a  second  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  to  reach  if  possible  Timbuctoo. 

The  real  for  discovery  in  Africa,  which  has  been  so  strongly  felt 
within  the  last  half  century,  has  also  aent  out  a  succession  of  tru  \ 
to  explore  the  southern  regions  of  that  vast  continent  The  prim-i]>nl 
settlement  in  this  quarter,  that  of  the  «'ii|~-  of  Good  Hope,  was 
founded  by  the  Dutch  about  1650,  and  remained  in  thejr  hand."  till 
it  was  finally  taken  from  them  by  the  British  in  1806.  Kor  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  colony,  it 
occupied  only  the  extreme  angle  of  the  African  continent  :  nor  does 
mm  h  information  seem  to  have  been  obtained  with  regard  to  any 
of  the  native  tribes,  except  the  nearest  Hottentots,  lying  beyond  that 
boundary.  The  first  traveller  who  penetrated  any  considerable  way 
into  the  interior  was  Captain  Henri  Hop,  who  was  sent  out 
expedition  of  discovery  by  the  Dutch  governor  in  1761,  and  traversed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  country  of  the  Namaquas.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Swedish  naturalist  Span-man,  and  by  Vaillant,  whose 
journeys  were  made  between  1775  and  1785,  and  extended  to  the 
territory  of  the  Bosjesmans,  three  or  four  hundred  mile*  north  from 
Cape  Town.  In  1797  the  regions  lying  in  this  direction  were 
traversed  by  Mr.  Barrow  from  the  territory  of  the  Kaffirs  in  the  east 
to  that  of  the  Namaquas  in  the  west,  including  the  desert  of  the 
Great  Karroo,  and  as  far  north  as  the  foot  of  the  Sneuwl.erp-n,  or 
Know  Mountains.  In  1801  the  great  Wrier  formed  by  this  range 
wa*  for  the  first  time  passed  by  Messrs.  Trutter  and  Somerville,  who, 
crossing  the  Gareep,  or  Orange  River,  penetrated  as  far  as  Litakoo 
or  Lnttokoo,  the  capital  of  the  Bechuanas.  Soon  afterwards  m 
l«rty,  under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Cowan  and  Lieutenant  Donovan, 
was  sent  out  from  Cape  Town  to  cross  the  country  to  Mozambique, 
or  Sofala  and  accounts  were  received  from  them  when  they  had 
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advanced  eleven  days'  journey  beyond  Lattakoo.  But  here,  in  the 
country  of  the  Wanketzens  or  Wanketchies,  the  unfortunate  adven- 
turers appear  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  natives.  A  few  years 
afterwards  Dr.  Henry  Lichtenstein  penetrated  as  far  as  Lattakoo,  and 
brought  back  much  more  complete  information  respecting  the 
Boshuanas,  and  the  other  tribes  whose  territories  he  traversed,  than 
had  been  before  obtained.  Mr.  Burchell  also  reached  Lattakoo  in 
1812  ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  John  Campbell, 
the  missionary.  In  1820  Mr.  Campbell  returned  to  that  capital, 
and  proceeded  thence  as  far  east  as  to  the  hitherto  unvisited  city  of 
Mashow,  from  which  he  directed  his  course  northward  till  he  reached 
Kureechanee,  about  latitude  25"  S.  South-west  from  this  last  town 
he  found  himself  on  the  borders  of  a  desert  which  he  was  informed 
extended  an  immense  distance  to  the  westward.  In  1823  Lattakoo 
was  once  more  visited  by  Mr.  George  Thompson,  whose  accounts  of 
many  parts  of  the  country  lying  between  this  point  and  the  colony, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  the  Kaffir  tribes  to  the  east,  are  much  more 
complete  than  any  that  had  before  been  given  to  the  public.  In  the 
years  1835  and  1836  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  made  an  interesting  journey, 
in  which  he  visited  the  sources  of  the  Caledon  and  the  Maputa, 
ascended  the  heights  of  the  Caffrarian  Mountains,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  the  southern  tropics  in  the  tracks  of  the  traders.  The  principal 
object,  however,  of  this  expedition,  namely,  the  discovery  of  a  long 
reported  large  lake  in  the  interior,  since  discovered  by  Livingston, 
was  unsuccessful.  In  1836  and  1837  Captain  J.  E.  Alexander  explored 
the  countries  of  the  Namaquas,  Bosjesmans,  and  the  Hill  Damaras, 
extending  from  30°  to  23°  S.  lat.,  by  which  a  considerable  blank  in 
our  maps  of  Southern  Africa  was  filled  up. 

The  eastern  portions  of  South  Africa,  from  Natal  as  far  as  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  were  also  visited  by  M.  Adolphe  Delegorgue, 
but  no  geographical  discoveries  of  any  great  importance  were  made. 

Several  highly  important  discoveries  have  been  made  since  those 
now  recorded.  First,  that  of  the  large  lake  above-mentioned,  by 
the  Rev.  D.  Livingston.  This  lake  had  been  indicated  on  maps  dated 
so  far  back  as  1508,  relying  on  the  native  accounts  received  by  the 
early  Portuguese  settlers  in  South  Africa.  Philips,  Campbell,  Harris, 
and  other  travellers  within  this  century  heard  of  it,  and  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  shown  in  the  maps  in  nearly  its  correct 
position.  Mr.  Livingston,  the  missionary  stationed  at  Kolobeng 
(placed  by  him  in  about  244°  S-  1*1,  ttn<i  26°  E.  long.),  accompanied 
by  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  set  out,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1849,  on  a 
journey  to  reach  the  lake,  and  after  having  travelled  300  miles 
through  the  desert  Bakalikari,  which  had  hitherto  presented  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  Europeans,  came,  on  the  4th  of  July,  in 
about  214°  S.  lat.,  and  26J°  E.  long.,  to  a  magnificent  river,  the 
Zouga,  which  issues  from  the  lake,  and  is  30  yards  broad  where  first 
seen.  From  this  point,  following  the  river  upwards  in  a  winding 
north-westerly  direction,  they  had  to  travel  about  300  miles  more  to 
reach  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  Bataoana  tribe  live  here, 
and  their  town  is  situated  in  about  20°  20'  S.  lat,  and  24°  E.  long., 
on  the  lake.  The  party  rode  six  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
to  the  broad  part  of  the  lake,  which  gradually  opened  out,  and  left 
nothing  but  a  horizon  of  water  in  the  direction  they  were  riding. 
Nothing  definitely  however  was  ascertained  as  to  its  extent,  the 
natives  saying  that  it  took  25  days  to  travel  round  it.  Its  name,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Livingston,  is  Ngami,  but  it  has  several  other  names  ; 
its  height  above  the  sea  was  computed  by  the  barometer  to  be 
2825  feet.  After  a  very  short  stay  in  the  town  of  Bataoana,  the  party 
retraced  their  steps  and  reached  Kolobeng  on  the  10th  of  October. 
In  the  following  year  Livingston  made  a  second  journey  to  the  lake, 
with  the  intention  to  penetrate  to  the  northward  of  it,  but  the  fever 
and  the  fly  called  '  tsetse  '  forced  him  to  abandon  this  project.  The 
bite  of  this  fly,  which  abounds  in  those  regions,  is  destructive  to  oxen, 
horses,  and  dogs.  Some  information  was  however  gleaned  from  the 
natives,  namely,  that  the  Ngami  is  merely  a  reservoir  for  the  surplus 
waters  of  a  much  larger  lake  or  marsh  containing  numerous  islands, 
about  150  or  200  miles  beyond.  Sebitoane,  who  was  defeated  by  the 
Griquag,  near  Mohito  or  Latakou,  in  1814,  lives  on  one  of  these 
islands.  The  river  which  falls  into  the  Ngami  at  its  north-west 
extremity,  is  called  the  Teoge,  has  a  very  strong  current,  and 
frfi|iiently  brings  down  large  trees  and  carcases  of  animals.  Other 
rivers  were  reported  as  existing  beyond  Sebitoane's  district,  and  a 
large  population  was  said  to  live  on  their  banks.  In  1851  Mr. 
Livingston,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Oswell,  again  started  for  the  north. 
This  time  their  route  was  in  a  more  easterly  direction,  and  they 
succeeded  in  pushing  their  researches  northward  to  17°  25'  S.  lat., 
and  between  24°  30  and  26°  50'  E.  long.,  traversing  a  considerable 
tract  watered  by  deep  and  constantly  flowing  streams,  which  they 
believe  to  be  feeders  of  the  river  Zambezi.  The  Zouga,  as  had  been 
previously  ascertained,  is  dissipated  and  absorbed  in  sands  and  salt- 
pans, and  the  travellers  in  the  last  journey  passed  over  a  large  salt 
incrustation  of  about  100  miles  in  length  and  15  miles  in  width,  and 
saw  many  others  lying  to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the  Zouga  loses 
itself.  Considerably  to  the  north  of  these  great  natural  salt-pans,  in 
the  countn-  watered  by  the  supposed  tributaries  of  the  Zambezi, 
Mr.  Livingston  met  with  a  population  more  advanced  in  intelligence 
than  most  of  th«  tribes  of  South  Africa.  Shortly  before  his  arrival  the 
slave-dealers  had,  for  the  first  time,  penetrated  from  the  west  coast, 
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and  through  the  temptation  of  gaudy  European  goods  had  purchased 
many  children.  As  this  country  abounds  in  many  natural  produc- 
tions which  might  afford  a  good  barter,  Mr.  Livingston  suggests  that 
English  merchants  might  earn  a  legitimate  profit  by  sending  goods 
thither,  and  thus  check  the  trade  in  slaves. 

In  1851  Mr.  Frank  Galton  left  England  with  the  intention  of 
following  up  Livingston's  discoveries,  but  for  certain  reasons  this 
project  was  abandoned,  and,  instead,  he  proceeded  to  \Valvisch  Bay  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  He 
explored  the  region  between  that  bay  on  the  south,  and  Ondonga,  in 
17  58'  S.  lat.,  near  the  river  Nourse  on  the  north,  and  as  far  inland 
as  21°  E.  long.  Through  this  journey  we  obtain  a  description  of  the 
Damara  people,  who,  though  a  race  of  fine  stature,  are  in  a  low  moral 
state,  and  likely  to  be  extinguished  by  their  more  centralised, 
powerful,  and  intelligent  neighbours  on  the  north,  the  Ovampo.  The 
high  table-land,  which  was  traversed  to  reach  the  Orampo,  is  cut 
through  by  deep  ravines,  the  chief  of  which  serve  as  escapes  for  the 
periodical  flood  of  the  rivers.  In  delineating  the  moral  character,  as 
well  as  the  physical  conformation  of  the  different  tribes  of  South 
Africa,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  from  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Galton,  how  their  differences  are  connected  with  the  form,  subsoil, 
and  vegetation  of  their  respective  lands.  Thus,  the  arid  inland 
plateaus,  covered  only  with  thick  jungle  and  short  brushwood,  hold 
the  dwarfed  and  sinewy  Bushman ;  the  more  open,  hilly,  and 
undulating  pasture-lands,  the  Damaras ;  whilst  the  rich  corn-lands 
on  the  north  are  occupied  by  the  race  which  is  the  most  civilised  and 
advanced,  the  Ovampo.  Ondonga,  the  capital  of  this  people,  is 
estimated  to  be  about  70  or  80  miles  to  the  south  of  the  great  river 
Amorongo  Achilunda,  the  Nourse  of  our  maps.  The  table-land 
inhabited  by  the  Damaras  rises  in  some  points  to  5000  and  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  M.  Gassiott  also,  one  of  the  most  recent  travellers  in 
South  Africa,  has  pushed  his  way  through  a  region  occupied  by  the 
northern  Boers,  and  reached  the  Limpopo  river,  and  subsequently 
undertook  another  journey  to  the  same  country. 

In  the  separate  articles  treating  on  EGYPT,  ABYSSINIA,  NUBIA,  &c., 
will  be  found  some  notices  of  the  discoveries  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  Africa  ;  but  of  the  missionary  explorations  from  the  eastern 
coasts,  and  the  great  North  African  expedition,  we  will  give  a 
notice  here. 

The  zealous  and  enterprising  missionaries,  Krapf  and  Rebmanu, 
stationed  at  Rabbai  'Mpia,  near  Mombaz,  in  about  4°  S.  lat.,  began 
their  journeys  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  in  1847.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Rebmann  penetrated  westward  to  Teita,  "  a  country  whose 
mountains  rise  to  such  a  height  out  of  the  vast  surrounding  plains, 
that  on  some  eminences  near  Rabbai  'Mpia  they  are  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  90  miles ;"  and  in  the  April  following  (1848),  the  same 
missionary  performed  a  journey  farther  into  the  interior,  to  the  still 
more  elevated  country  of  Djagga,  where,  at  a  distance  of  rather  more 
than  200  geographical  mUes  from  the  coast,  in  a  direction  about 
W.N.W.  from  Mombaz,  he  made  the  remarkable  discovery  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  named  Kilimandjaro,  of  which  the  summit  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  existence  of  snow  on  Kilimandjiiro  has  been 
disputed  in  Europe,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  what  reasonable 
ground.  However,  on  subsequent  journeys,  both  Mr.  Rebmann  and 
his  colleague  Dr.  Krapf  have  satisfied  themselves  of  the  fact;  and 
unless  it  be  intended  absolutely  to  impugn  their  veracity,  their 
evidence  cannot  be  rejected.  In  April,  1849,  he  again  set  out  on  his 
way  into  the  interior,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  beyond  Djagga.  In 
November  and  December  of  the  same  year  Dr.  Krapf  successfully 
penetrated  as  far  as  Ukambani,  a  country  situated  northward  of 
Djagga.  Of  the  geographical  results  of  this  journey,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  discovery  of  another  snowy  mountain,  named  Ke'nia, 
of  larger  size  if  not  of  greater  elevation  than  Kilimandjiiro.  Ke'nia 
is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Krapf : — "  The  sky  being  clear,  I  got  a  full 
sight  of  the  snow  mountain.  ...  It  appeared  to  be  like  a  gigantic 
wall,  on  whose  summit  I  observed  two  immense  towers,  or  horns  as 
you  may  call  them.  These  horns  or  towers,  which  are  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  give  the  mountain  a  grand  and  majestic 
appearance,  which  raised  in  my  mind  overwhelming  feelings. 
Kilimandjiiro  in  Djagga  has  a  dome-like  summit ;  but  Ke'nia  has  the 
form  of  a  gigantic  roof,  over  which  its  two  horns  rise  like  two  mighty 
pillars,  which  I  have  no  doubt  are  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  equator.  Still 
less  do  I  doubt  that  the  volume  of  water  which  Ke'nia  issues  to  the 
north  runs  towards  the  basin  of  the  White  Nile."  In  Rebmann's 
map  ('  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer")  Ke'nia  is  placed  in  1°  S.  lat., 
35°  10'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  320  geographical  miles  north  and  55 
west  from  Mombaz ;  this  position,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as 
a  rough  approximation.  In  the  last  journey  of  Dr.  Krapf  he  again 
visited  the  country  of  Ukainbdni  and  the  river  Dana,  as  the  upper 
course  of  the  Ozi  is  called.  On  this  journey  the  enterprising  traveller 
was  subjected  to  the  greatest  hardships  and  sufferings,  and  indeed 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  No  fresh  discoveries  were  made  in  this 
journey,  but  some  further  information  was  collected  respecting  the 
river  which  flows  from  the  Ke'nia  (Ndukenia  or  Kirenia)  northward, 
and  forms  most  probably  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile.  Such 
are  the  results  of  the  missionary  journeys  from  Mombaz,  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  will  now  for  some  time  be  interrupted. 
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The  North  African  *n*iUrlr»B,  oonduoted  by  Mem.  Hiohard*on 
(darr  aroMxdt.  Uarlh,  and  Overwex,  i*  OB*  of  the  moet  important  to 
fcitotetinr  of  Africm  ever  undertaken.  Thi*  expedition  originated 


|k*  Ant  of  theev  mtlMnea,  who,  after  having  returned  from  his 
travel*  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sahara,  in  1845  and  1846, 
iverament  to  Mod  him  out  for  the  purpoM  of 
trcatie*  with  the  chief,  of  the  dewrt-regions 
.  and  Lake  Tchad  (or  Taad).  Upon  the  propowi  of 
Mr.  A.  Petermann,  and  through  the  lively  interest  token  in  it  l.y 
CfcevaUer  Bunara,  Baron  Humboldt,  Mid  Profevor  Hitter,  it  was 
that  Dr.  Barth  and  Dr.  Orerweg,  two  Germane 
Mr.  Richardson  for  the  purpoee  of  nuking  scientific 
Lord  Palmer*ton  sancUooc.1  this  proposal,  and  moat 
the  two  travellers  iwcuniary  assistance,  in  addition 
ia  their  own  private  means  and  to  the  granU  from  the  Geographical 
Society  in  Berlin  and  the  King  of  Pruaak, 

The  three  traveller*  departed  from  thi*  country  at  the  Utter  end  of 
1*4»,  and  arrived  in  Tripoli  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
Previously  to  *tarting  from  that  place,  the  mountainous  region  to  the 
•outh  wa*  thoroughly  explored  and  surveyed  by  the  two  Germane 
within  a  radius  of  «0  to  60  mile*  from  the  town.  This  region  i*  dia- 
«^B-«-^-».  in  three  divisions,  u  the  Yofran  or  Jebcl,  the  Gharion, 
and  the  Tarhooah.  [Tmwou.)  An  unexpected  degree  of  cold  was 
I  the**  excursion* ;  on  one  day  the  thermometer,  before 


,  atood  a*  low  a*  W  Fahrenheit,  and  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
February,  the  now  obliged  the  traveller*  to  remain  in  their  tent*. 
After  their  return  to  Tripoli,  several  week*  were  required  for  their 
prvparatioas ;  and  the  transport  of  the  boat  for  navigating  Lake 
Tdutd  «atued  ouonderable  difficulty.  For  thi*  purpoee  a  beautiful 
wherry  had  been  ooMtrncted  by  the  direction  of  the  admiral  at  Malta, 
broad  in  the  beam,  and  a*  light  a*  a  cork  on  water;  but  it  was 
neoBMary  to  take  it  to  piece*,  and  aeveral  camela  were  requisite  to 
eoavey  it  aero*,  the  burning  lands  of  the  Sahara. 

The  traveller*  *tertodat  but  on  the  23rd  of  March,  I860,  the  great 
caravan  having  departed  before  them ;  but  the  party  formed  a  small 
caravan  of  itaelf,  having  about  40  camel*  laden  with  their  effect*  and 
merchandise.  Every  jrrtiMir  anutance  wa*  rendered  by  her  Majesty's 
enaeusi  hi  Tripoli  and  Murruk  to  the  undertaking,  ao  that  the 
expedition  started  under  the  moet  favourable  circumstance*. 

The  direction  of  the  route  to  Munuk  wa*  almost  due  south  from 
Tripoli,  beyond  the  Oharian  defile,  the  country  consisting  of  a 
eoatUMaoo*  table-land,  of  an  average  elevation  of  2000  foot  A*  far  a* 
the  well  of  Tabonlyah,  many  deep  wadis  intersect  this  table-land,  and 
the  ruin*  of  several  Roman  monument*  and  columns  were  discovered 
by  the  travellers.  Southward  of  that  place  is  a  table-land,  or  Hnmadah, 
an  immense  deeert  of  considerably  greater  elevation,  and  extending 
for  about  110  geographical  mile*  in  the  same  direction.  A*  far  a* 
the  eye  can  reach,  neither  tree*  nor  indications  of  well*  are  visible, 
and  the  scanty  vegetation  which  occur*  is  only  found  scattered  in  the 
trifling  irregularities  of  the  surface.  The  ground  i*  covered  with 
•nail  stone*,  pyramid*  of  which,  erected  with  great  labour,  serve  a* 
road-marks  to  the  intrepid  camel-driven  by  day,  while  the  polar  star 
and  Airfare,  are  their  guide*  by  night  After  six  long  -day*  journey, 
the  expedition  reached  the  southern  edge  of  thi*  table-land,  whirl. 
descend*  in  perpendicular  wall*  to  the  Wadi  el  He*al  Following  the 
JiniBt  for  about  80  geographical  mile*,  the  traveller*  came  to  the 
Wadi  Shi'ati,  over  another  plateau  of  equally  diurnal  aspect  It  i* 
composed  of  a  black  sandstone,  the  disintegration  of  which  form*  a 
dark  yellow  sand,  covering  the  inequalitie*  of  the  stony  mi-face,  from 
which  stand*  out  prominently  the  black  rock,  in  high  cones  of  the 
moet  tantestie  forms,  strikingly  resembling  baaaltio  rock*.  They 
readied  Murauk  on  the  Cth  of  May,  and  remained  there  till  the  12th, 
««H***ia*;  much  important  information  respecting  the  countries 
•"1  nation,  to  the  wrath.  Murxuk  i*  very  unhealthy  and  dangerou* 
for  European*,  but  happily  none  of  the  party  raftered  during 
' 

0»  the  12th  of  June  they  *n  off  for.Ohat,  which  they  reached  on 
the  17th  of  July.  The  moet  interesting  result  of  this  journey  was  the 
•••""IJ  <*  *»r*cal  curious  sculpture,  on  the  rook*  of  the  Wadi 
FeJWareh.  One  of  than  oonaM*  of  two  human  figures  with  the  head* 

bird*,  and  a  boll,  armed  with  (pears,  shields,  and  arrow*,  and 

MB***  for  •  .hild  ;  the  other  I*  a  fine  herd  of  oxen  going  to  a 

51"!"'  f"H».  •»•«*  akflfnDy  grouped  and  executed.     In  the  opinion 

t*»  traveller*  the  two  work*  Sew  a  Hriking  and  unmistakeable 


I™""? _to*|M  sculptures  of  Egypt.    They  are  evidently  of  much 
•»1«HJ  wan  many  other  •culptured  tableU  found  by  the 

wWafc  n*m*l*  termed  generally  the  principal  objecta 

"y/*"**1  *««»  Oh**,  after  a  *tay  of  acme  days,  for  the 

*  A*  or  Asben.    They  had  to  croes  a  vart  deeert,  totally 

r^S*£03L*£L*??n&{e*  mil^  ••*  «««••*•«  in 

"».  the  Ant  inhabited  place  in  Air,  on  the  22nd 

«°  Air  V*  described  by  Dr.  Overweg  a*  a 
™*  •*"%"•  t«We-land*,  and  deep-cut  rocky 
„?*"• ***?*  bro*d«>r.  •»*  through  the 
JJJjl  *t*  H  Wntegrated  rock*  and  sand,  they 

Iry  I*  here  of  much  greater  interest    From 
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Munuk  to  Ghat,  and  farther  to  the  south,  the  prevailing  fori 
consist*  of  sandstone  of  various  colours,  with,  throughout,  the  aaiuo 
petrographical  aspect  of  the  rock*,  the  lame  slope*  of  the  mountains 
and  intersections  of  the  valley*,  and  the  *ame  horizontal  strata.    At 
Aggeri,  about  70  mile*  to  the  louth  of  Ghat,  the  entire  scene  auddculy 
change*.    The  mountain*  are  now  rounded,  and  strata  forming  pro- 
jecting terrace*  are  no  longer  seen.     Tbe  travellers  found  thenweive* 
all  at  once  in  the  region*  of  granite,  the  whole  country  between 
Aggeri  and  Air  consisting  of  crystalline   (so  called)  primitive 
with  mica-slate  and  enormous  maaie*  of  granite  in  great 
mountain-forms.     From  Ghat  the  general  surface,   of  the  country 
continue*  to  rise,  and  at  Selufiet  the  traveller*  *aw  around  them  the 
highest   mountain-iuainca  mot  with   on   their  journey.      After   the 
middle  of  August  they  experienced  the  influence  of  the  Soodan  rain* ; 
the  atmosphere  then  beginning  to  be  humid,  and  the  evening*  or 
morning*  being  accompanied  by  fog*.     Frequent  thunder-storm*  and 
heavy  rain*  also  occurred.     Under  the  influence  of  these  rains  the 
aspect  of  the  wadis   became  completely  changed,   luxuriant  planta- 
tions of  palms  being  everywhere  met  with  to  the  south  of  Taradahit 
According  to  the  native*,  the  rainy  season  lost*   till  the  c 
September.    At  Taradahit,  near  the  frontiers  of  Soodan,  the  tn. 
having  accomplished  the  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerou*  journey 
acros*  the  Great  Desert,  believed  themselves  to  be  in  perfect  safety 
from  the  attack*  of  considerable  numbers  of  furious  Tuaricka,  who 
had  for  some  time  followed  their  caravan,  with  the  intent  to  murder 
and  plunder  them.     Between  Taradahit  and  Selufiet,  however,  at  a 
place  about  60  geographical  miles  farther  to  the  south,  on  < 
August,  they  were  attacked  the  first  time  by  40,  and  the   second 
time  by  100   armed    men,  mounted    on    camels.      By  their   own 
courage,  however,  and  the  bravery  of  the  Kelowis,  their  compel  i 
their  live*  were  saved  at  the  expense  of  a  high  ransom,  an 
reached  Tin-Tellust,  the  residence  of  the  Prince  Annoor,  on  the  4th  of 
September.    By  thi*  prince,  to  whom  they  were  strongly  recommended, 
they  were  very  kindly  received.     In  Tin-TeUust,  which  i*  oituatod 
in  18°  34'  N.  lat,  the  traveller*  staid  till  the  end  of  November,  and 
collected  a  great  deal  of  information  reflecting  Northern  Africa. 

The  inhabitant*  of  Tin-Tellust  and  the  country  around  live  entirely 
on  the  productions  of  Soodan,  in  exchange  for  which  they  supply 
Soodan  with  salt  Every  year  the  Prince  Annoor  take*  to  the  south 
from  2000  to  3000  cornels  laden  with  salt,  and  return*  with  slaves  and 
provuuons.  While  the  expedition  remained  at  Tin-Tellust,  Dr.  Barth 
made  a  successful  journey  to  Agadea,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Air  or  Asben,  which  occupied  him  from  the  4th  of  October  to  the 
5th  of  November,  of  which  be  ho*  Bent  home  a  very  valuable  i 
[AOADEZ.]  About  the  end  of  November,  1850,  the  travellers  1. 
on  their  route  to  Lake  Tchad,  and  arrived  at  Damergu  by  the  end  of 
December.  Here  the  travellen  separated,  Mr.  Richardson  going  by 
the  most  direct  route  to  Kuka,  Dr.  Barth  southward  to  Kano,  and 
Dr.  Overweg  south-west  to  Mariadi  audGuber,  two  state*  of  independent 
Pagans,  where  the  latter  explorer  wa*  very  kindly  received,  and 
obtained  much  curious  information.  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bornou, 
had  been  fixed  a*  the  rendezvous  of  the  three  travellers,  and  Dra.  Barth 
and  Overweg  safely  met  there  again  in  April,  1851,  but  Mr.  Richardson 
unhappily  died  on  the  road  to  Kuka,  at  Unguratua,  about  100  geo- 
iri-:i].hical  miles  W.N.W.  fmm  that  place,  on  the  4th  of  March.  The 
political  objecta  of  the  expedition  devolving  now  upon  the  two 
Heicutitic  travellers,  Dr.  Barth,  who  arrived  first  at  Kuka,  presented 
himself  at  the  sheikh's  palace  a*  one  of  the  surviving  ChriKtians  who 
had  come  from  England  to  bring  presents  from  her  British  Majesty. 
Dr.  Overweg  also  soon  arrived.  The  two  travellers  were  kindly  received 
by  the  sultan,  and  were  assist^ I  l.y  him  in  all  their  object* and  wishes. 
Preparation*  were  now  forthwith  made  for  exploratory  tours  ;  and 
Dr.  Barth  started  on  the  29th  of  May  on  a  highly  interesting  journey 
to  the  ninth,  in  which  he  reached  Yolo,  the  capital  of  Adamaua, 
determined  the  upper  count'  of  the  river  Tchadda,  and  returned  to 
Kuka  on  the  22nd  of  July.  Dr.  Overweg,  in  the  meantime,  hud  put 
the  boat  together,  launched  It  on  Lake  Tchad,  and  named  it  the 
'  Lord  Palmeratou,'  after  the  nobleman  who  had  always  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  the  expedition.  Dr.  Overweg  embarked,  and  explored  the 
lake,  visiting  the  Biddumaa,  who  inhabit  the  island*,  of  which  there 
are  about  100  large  one*  scattered  over  the  hike.  He  was  the  fint 
European  who  had  visited  thi*  independent  nation. 

In  September  1861  the  travellen  started  on  a  highly  interest- 
ing journey  to  Borgu,  a  mountainous  country  lying  to  the  N.  I '..  <  •( 
Lake  Tchad,  about  midway  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  and  never  yet 
visited  by  European*. 

Mr.  Petermann,  in  a  communication  to  the  '  Athentcura'  respecting 
the  progress  of  the  expedition,  thus  sums  up  what  the  travellen 
had  already  done  and  what  they  intends!  doing : — 

"  After  the  safe  return  of  the  travellen  [from  Borgu],  and  their 
successful  exploration  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  remarkable  basin 
of  Lake  Tchad,  they  will  direct  all  their  energies  to  the  couth. 

"  As  regards  this  last  stage  of  their  gigantic  journey,  namely,  fmm 
Kuka  to  the  shore  •  m  Ocean,  which  in  the  most  important, 

a*  well  a*  pr  <  .Hirult  portion  of  it,  Dr.  Bartli  )»•! 

from  a  mam  of  information  respecting  the  intervening  regions  which 
he  ha*  already  collected,  that  a  more  southerly 
of  Lake  Nyassi,  will  be  much  more  practicable  than  a  straight  line 
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to  Mombaz  on  a  bearing  of  about  S.E.  The  information  collected 
respecting  the  Nyassi  line  indicates  many  powerful  kingdoms,  densely 
peopled,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  very  fertile,  and  abounding 
in  forests.  *  *  *  *  From  a  small  map  which  I  have  constructed 
for  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  extent  of 
their  explorations  and  discoveries  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The 
routes  already  performed  amount,  at  a  rough  estimate,  to  3700 
geographical  miles,  and  the  itineraries  sent  home  by  Dr.  Barth 
form  a  network  which  covers  the  greater  portion  of  Northern  Africa. 
Nor  would  it  be  right  to  measure  their  investigations  by  mere  distances  ; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  this  time  —  except  within  the 
countries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-shore  —  the  entire  continent  of 
Africa  between  Tripoli  and  the  Cape  Colony,  and  between  the  basin 
of  the  Nile  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Kawara,  does  not  present  a 
single  point,  the  position  of  which  had  been  determined  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  [To  this,  however,  the  astronomical  observations 
of  Mr.  Gallon,  in  South  Africa,  form  an  exception.]  Our  maps  of  the 
moon  are,  in  fact,  more  correct  and  complete  than  those  of  the  ulterior 
of  Africa.  The  positions  of  Lyon,  Denham,  and  Clapperton  are 
merely  approximations  to  the  truth,  particularly  their  determinations 
of  longitudes.  With  respect  to  the  astronomical  observations,  Barth 
and  Overweg  were  well  supplied  with  instruments,  and  were  practically 
instructed  by  Professor  Encke,  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  in 
their  use.  Dr.  Overweg  [who  died  in  September,  1852],  was  also  the 
first  geologist  who  visited  those  regions.  Within  only  three  or  four 
n  after  their  arrival  at  Kuka,  the  travellers  had  already 
successfully  navigated  Lake  Tchad,  and  penetrated  350  miles  to  the 
south;  while  Denham,  during  his  stay  of  17  months  at  that  place, 
failed  in  accomplishing  either  of  these  desiderata." 

In  January,  1853,  accounts  were  received  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  which  were  subsequently  confirmed  in  April,  of 
the  successful  issue  of  a  commercial  journey  across  the  continent  of 
Africa  by  a  Moorish  caravan,  trading  for  ivory  and  slaves.  It  had 
started  from  Zanzibar  on  the  east  coast  (5°  S.  lat.,  39°  E.  long.),  and 
had  reached  Benguela  on  the  west  coast  (12°  8.  lat.,  15"  E.  long.). 
The  journey  occupied  six  months  ;  a  day  and  a  night  were  occupied 
in  crossing  the  great  lake  of  Tanganna,  also  called  Nyassi,  Zewa,  and 
Maravi.  In  one  part  of  the  journey  no  inhabitants  were  seen  for 
fifteen  days.  This  affords  a  confirmation  of  Dr.  Earth's  conjecture  as 
to  the  practicability  of  the  route,  but  not  so  as  to  the  density  of  the 
ition. 

With  no  region  of  tho  world  have  we  been  till  very  lately  so  ill- 
acquainted  as  Africa.  But  now  the  light  is  dawning  quickly  upon  us 
from  all  sides.  Whilst  our  knowledge  respecting  the  central  parts  of 
the  continent  has  been  but  slowly  advanced,  —  indeed  in  some  parts 
we  may  say  scarcely  increased  since  Ptolemaeus,  ?'.  e.  within  the  last 
170  human  generations,  —  this  unknown  region  ia  now  being  explored 
by  determined  and  well-fitted  travellers  ;  and  at  no  previous  period 
in  the  history  of  African  inland  discovery  could  expectations  of  an 
enlarged  knowledge  of  its  unknown  interior  have  been  more  justified 
than  at  the  present. 

III.  The  extent  of  the  African  coast,  and  the  portions  surveyed  by 
each  navigator,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabular  view  :  — 

MUCH. 
From  El  Arl.b,  3S°  55'  E.  ^m  haj  ^  no  ^^  §  of  ^ 

I?"'  °f  th°  «*»*•  c"ptain  °auti'r  °f  th° 

fSt  r7  mr,ly  sai!hd  alonf  and  dctcr- 

8J  mmcd  a  few  points  on  the  coast. 

}      Surveyed  by  Cap,  W.H.  Smyth,  K.N. 

)      Partly  surveyed  by  C»pt.  W.  H.  Smyth, 
and  the  coast  of  Algiers  by  the  French. 

(  This  part  of  the  coast  is  but  imperfectly 
known.  The  English  and  Spaniards  hare 
occasionally  surveyed  detached  portions  of  it. 
Cape  Bojador  to  Cape  Blanco  was  sur- 
veyed by  Capt.  Ealdy,  B.N.  ;  and  from 
Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Mirik,  the  outer  edge 
of  the  Dank  of  Arguin  only,  was  surveyed 
by  Baron  UouMJn  ;  the  line  of  coast  not 
being  visible. 

"ejed  by  Baron  Rou.,in  of  the  French 

By  Captain  Boteler. 
By  Capt.  Belcher,  B.N. 

_    „         _ 

By  Capt.  W.  F.  W.  Owen. 

By  Mr.  Anthony  do  Mayne,  Master,  B.N. 
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From  the  Frattlli  Rocks  to 
Cape  Spartcl    .         .         . 

Cape  Spartcl  to  Cape  Bojador 


Cape  Mlrlk  to  Cape  Vcrdc    . 

Capo  Verde  to  Cape  Roxo    . 

Cape  Boxo  to  Tumbn  Point  . 

Tumba  Pohlt  to   the   south 

•id.  of  Ubtrboro  Island     . 


From  the  Cape  Formota  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  . 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Cape  Guardafui  .  . 

Cape  OuardcCai  to  Ras  Bir  . 

Has  Bir  to  Salaka        .         . 

Salaka  to  Sac*    .         .         . 


toio 


By  Capt.  W.  F.  \V.  Owen,  K.N. 


COO  J      By  the  East  India  Company's  Marine. 
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The  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty,  in  a  parliamentary  paper  of 
1848,  thus  sums  up  the  surveys  of  the  coasts  of  Africa;  the  coasts 
of  Egypt,  and  as  much  of  the  northern  shore  of  Africa  as  would  meet 
the  French  survey  in  Barbary,  are  yet  to  be  surveyed  : — "  From  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  the  western  coast  of  Africa  has  been  sufficiently 
surveyed  and  published,  as  far  as  Oape  Formosa  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ; 
but  as  there  is  much  legitimate  traffic  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  great 
bight,  as  well  as  farther  to  the  southward,  both  it  and  many  of  the 
ports  and  anchorages  on  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  require 
a  more  careful  and  connected  examination.  The  charts  of  the  whole 
of  the  Cape  Colony  are  exceedingly  defective,  as  the  numerous  wrecks 
there  amply  testify,  and  from  thence  to  the  Portuguese  settlements 
of  Delagoa  we  know  scarcely  anything.  From  Delagoa  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  whole  contour  of  Madagascar,  are  sufficiently  represeuted 
on  our  charts  for  the  general  purposes  of  navigation,  though  many 
further  researches  along  the  former  coast  might  still  be  profitably 
made." 

IV.  Africa  is  an  enormous  peninsula  attached  to  the  Asiatic  mass 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  but  at  two  other  points,  the  Strait  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb  and  that  of  Gibraltar,  it  approaches  close  to  the  respective 
continents  of  Asia  and  Europe..  The  equator  cuts  it  into  two  masses 
of  unequal  magnitude ;  though  the  extreme  southern  and  northern 
coasts  are,  on  an  average,  pretty  nearly  removed  the  same  distance 
from  the  equinoctial  line.  The  latitude  of  Ras-el-Krun,  near  Bizerta, 
is  37°  20'  N.,  and  that  of  Cape  das  Agulhas  (Cape  Needles),  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  continent,  is  about  34°  60'  S.  The  distance 
between  these  two  points  is  about  5000  miles.  The  most  remarkable 
projection  of  the  African  coast  is  that  which  terminates  in  the  bold 
headland,  called  by  the  Portuguese  Cape  Guardafui  (Jerdaffoon), 
11"  50'  N.  lat.,  61°  22'  E.  long. ;  this  is  the  most  eastern  point  of 
Africa.  Its  extreme  western  point  is  Cape  Verde,  14°  45'  N.  lat., 
17°  82'  W.  long. ;  the  distance  between  these  two  capes,  in  a  direct 
line,  is  not  much  less  than  5000  miles. 

The  geographical  position  and  coast-line  of  Africa  are  characterised 
by  lying  for  the  most  part  within  the  tropics,  and  by  the  comparatively 
few  deep  indentations  of  the  coast.  Its  northern  shores  are  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  the  most  irregular  part  of  the  African 
coast,  presenting  the  indentations  of  the  Arabs  Gulf,  the  large  Gulf 
of  Sidra,  and  that  of  Cubes.  Many  parts  of  this  shore,  especially 
about  the  Sidra  Gulf,  are  low,  but  neither  so  sandy  nor  barren  as 
some  writers  represent  them  ;  while  the  Cyrenaic  regions,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  coast  west  of  the  Sidra,  as  far  as  the  strait,  is  considerably 
elevated,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  regions  of  Marocco,  form  the  most 
favourable  part  of  the  whole  African  coast  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
Only  one  river  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  the  Nile,  flows  from 
the  African  continent  into  the  Mediterranean,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  streams  in  the  world,  whose  course  the  traveller  may 
follow  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  for  above  1200  miles,  without 
meeting  with  one  single  current  that  adds  its  waters  to  those  of  this 
mysterious  river.  The  streams  of  tho  Atlaa  regions  that  enter  the 
Atlantic,  though  numerous,  are  inconsiderable  as  to  the  volume  of 
water :  the  chief  are  the  Mejerdah,  the  ancient  Mngradas  or  Bagradas, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Tunis,  and  is  subject  to  periodical 
inundations  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course ;  and  the  perhaps  larger 
river  Molooyah,  which  belongs  to  the  empire  of  Marocco.  The  Atlantic 
washes  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which,  within  the  dominions  of 
Marocco,  presents  a  coast  generally  low,  succeeded  in  the  interior  by 
fertile  plains  of  immense  extent.  Numerous  streams,  some  with  a 
considerable  length  of  course,  such««s  the  Wad  Seboo,  Oom  er  Begh, 
&c.,  flow  from  the  Atlas  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire  of  Marocco.  South  of  this  region  the  arid  character  of 
the  Sahara  is  found  extending  even  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and 
hardly  disappearing  before  we  arrive  at  the  Senegal.  From  the  Senegal 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  coast  is  now  pretty  well  known,  but  the 
same  minuteness  of  survey  and  of  observation  has  not  been  applied 
to  all  parts  of  it.  The  great  characteristic  in  its  outline  is  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  the  northern  shores  of  which  have  a  general  direction  east 
and  west  through  20  degrees  of  longitude.  With  the  numerous  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  Atlantic  between  the  Senegal  and  Cape  Negro  (16°  S. 
lat.),  we  are  still  imperfectly  acquainted  ;  and  the  numerous  openings 
that  are  observed  on  many  parts  of  this  coast  indicate  outlets  of  rivers, 
or  channels  formed  by  islands,  which  yet  remain  to  be  explored.  The 
Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande,  are  the  three  largest  rivers  north 
of  Sierra  Leone,  though  the  precise  nature  of  the  lower  channels  of 
the  last-mentioned  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Captain  Belcher  suspects 
the  existence  of  an  archipelago  of  islands  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Nunez.  The  expedition  of  the  Landers  determined  the  long 
doubtful  question  of  the  outlet  of  the  Quorra  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ; 
and  the  river  Nun  is  now  ascertained  to  be  one  of  the  several  channels 
by  which  the  Quorra-discharges  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  African  river  south  of  the  equator  is  the  Zaire  or  Congo, 
which  is  found,  on  ascending  its  stream,  to  show  a  less  volume  of 
water  than  would  be  inferred  from  its  appearance  at  the  mouth ;  but 
this  is  the  case  with  other  large  African  rivers,  and  leads  to  no  safe 
conclusion  as  to  its  course  being  comparatively  short.  Between  the 
Congo  and  Cape  Negro  there  are  numerous  streams,  such  as  the  great 
Coanza,  and  others  which  are  of  minor  importance  when  compared 
with  the  Congo  and  Coanza,  which  appear  to  be  tho  great  rivers  of 
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obeai  is  of  south-eaetern  Africa.     From  Cape 

Mill  n '  at  ibe'Bambarougne  to  the  Orange  River,  we  have  a  coast  of 
M*er  MO  oile*  almoat  without  fresh  water.  The  Orange  River  is  a 
)_,,  jTpt^™  pfrf-p.  DM  fourth  or  fifth  among  African  rivers,  whose 
gg2>*  to  the  AUantio  M  determined,  though  ite  numerous  tributaries 
rise  far  in  the  interior,  the  general  slope  of  this  part  of  the  surface 


ftasMlns*    f. 

The  Cape  Colony,  within  the  limite  now  aiaigned  to  it,  U  now  so 
far  known,  that  iu  geographical  feature*  need  not  be  noticed  in  thu 
••••ml  (ketch;  but  we  may  remark  that  the  common  notion  of  Africa 
tsrnunattttf  in  a  point  require*  correction.  The  mountain-ranges  and 
the  exteoeiTe  plains  which  run  eaet  and  welt  within  the  limit*  of  the 
ootoor.  form  a  eerie,  of  height*  and  terrace*  which  are  bounded  on 
the  eouth  by  an  extensive  line  of  ooa*t  running  in  the  lame  direction. 
From  Pake  Bay  to  the  extremity  of  Algoa  Bay  we  have  a  line  of  coot 
abort  400  mile*  long,  running  nearly  due  east  and  went,  and  present- 
ing  to  the  southern  ocean  a*  broad  a  front  a*  the  Spanish  peninsula 
often  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  gnat  known  rirer  of  the  eactorn  coast  U  the  Zambezi,  which, 
though  law  in  the  dry  season,  U  provided  with  prodigious  channels  to 
receive  the  floods  of  the  rainy  month*.  Farther  north  on  this  coast, 
near  the  site  of  Melinda,  we  find  the  outlet*  of  streams  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  it  is  poeable  that  the  Zebee  here  find*  ite  way  to  the  ocean ; 
bat,  "«Ufc«  the  other  South  African  stream*,  we  are  acquainted,  from 
the  narrative  of  Fernandez,  with  ite  upper  course,  which  lie*  north  of 
the  equator,  but  not  with  ite  lower  course,  near  the  ooaste  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  great  currents  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
entirely  passed  over ;  but  as  those  which  are  best  known  belong  to  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic  [ATLANTIC  OCTUK],  a  brief  notice  of  that 
I  the  Cape  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  here. 


The  great  bank  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  and  take* 
ite  name  of  Agulha*,  or,  as  it  is  often  incorrectly  called,  Lagulhas,  from 
the  eape  of  that  name,  has  probably  been  partly  formed  by  the  action 
of  currenU.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  main  mass  of  it  owes  ite 
existence  to  the  MOM  phenomena  which  produced  the  terraced  lands 
of  the  Cape  ;  bat  it  ha*  also  received  great  accessions  of  sand  and 
wesd  from  the  action  of  the  current*.  Two  main  streams,  one  from 
the  atoaunbique  Channel,  the  other  from  the  open  Indian  Ocean, 
impelled  by  the  south-east  trade-wind,  unite  nearly  oppoaite  to  Point 
Padrone  <W  W  E.  long.).  From  the  meridian  of  Cape  Kecif  (25°  36' 
E.  long.)  the  main  stream  gradually  turns  to  the  west,  and  strikes  on 
the  gnat  bank  (in  about  35*  SO'  a  lat,  23*  E.  long.),  by  which  ite  course 
b  lessngsil  sooceasively  to  W.  36"  &  to  S.W.,  and  finally  (in  lat.  38°)  it 
becomes  rather  E.  of  8.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  current  is 
actually  turned  round  by  the  east  edge  of  the  bank,  anil  finally 
mmgiir  with  a  South  Atlantic  eastern  current,  anil,  impelled  by  it, 
thus  return*  into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  ite 
original  course.  A  part  of  the  stream  paves  over  the  deep  water  at 
the  •outhern  extremity  of  the  bank  and  turn*  towards  the  N.W., 
aad  then  uniting  opposite  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  another  part 
of  the  main  stream  (which  crone*  the  northern  part  of  the  bank  in  a 
wsatsni  direction,  between  34*  45'  and  35°  4(0.  form*  a  wide  stream 
running  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as  25*  R.  laL,  where  it  joins  the  north-west 
current  funned  by  the  south-east  trade-wind.  The  existence  and  course 
of  the**  current*  are  indicated  not  only  by  their  actual  motion,  but 
also  by  their  temperature.  Off  Cape  lUcif  (Reef),  where  the  tempo- 
rature  of  the  Mozambique  stream  wa*  found  (in  June)  to  be  somewhat 
than  it  was  farther  north  and  oast,  it  was  still  68°,  or  8*  above 
aan  temperature.  On  the  bank,  in  lat  36*  45'  a,  it  ha*  been  found 
T  above  oceau  temperature  ;  and  diminishing  westward  toward  the 
•dfe  of  the  bank,  it  become*  of  the  ocean  temperature  for  some  dis- 


•dfe of  the  bank,  it  b 
tance  before  sttsinmg 
aad  confirm*  the  *tete 


ite 


extremity.     But  what  is  singular, 
above  made  a*  to  the  current  Aat  rounds 
the  Agulha*  Bank  joining  that  which  crosses  it,  the  temperature  rises 
•gam  to  4*  above  the  ocean  temperature,  west  of  the  bank,  a*  soon  a* 
the  junction   with   the  southern  branch  is  effected.      For  further 
lafiiliissttKi  on  this  current  the  reader  may  refer  to  our  authority 
Major  BeoaeU  ('On  the  Current*  of  the  Atlantic,'  I.  .....  l..n,   1832). 

Hah,  in  hi*  voyage  up  the  Mozambique  Channel,  found  the  current 
between  Capes  CorrWntes  and  Sebastian,  setting  strong  to  the  smith, 
so  a*  "to  impede  the  course  not  lea*  than  00  mile*  in  24  hours."  And 
farther  north  (IS'  ST  8.  Ut,  41  '  24'  E.  long.),  Mr.  Salt  speak*  of 

current  uNing  to  the  southward  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  in 


O»  doubling  Cap*  Quardafui  the  same  writer  experienced  along 
tk*  coast  a  strong  current  that  beaded  the  ship,  but  the  information 
**»*  «*  ft***  about  it  leads  to  no  conclusions.  This  current  ha* 
no  mumrni*  iuei  whh  that  Just  described. 

Tfc.  only  other  phenomenon  of  African  currents  that  require*  a 

short  ttoOo.  ban,  is  that  part  of  the  North  African  current,  a.  Major 

••Hall  call,  it,  which  sete  Into  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Strait 

Oibralter     Th.  great  In.  which  the  Mediterranean  experiences 

u    .  VHStrtiS5.J*  •"PI>U«>  by  a  constant  current  pouring  ii, 

the  Atlantic.    This  current  I*  mo*t  ob»iou»totheea*tof  aline  joining 

'•oant  to  Spain  and  Cap*  Cantin  <8J'  M'  N.  Ut)  in  Africa! 

The  form  of  the  cwte  i.  Uk*  the  wide  part  of  a  funnel,  and  the  Strait 

of  Oibralter  is  the  pipe.     It  it  nrvbablyowing  to  this  rush  of  water 


towards  the  strait  that  an  eastward  current  ha*  been  perceived,  in 
mimmer,  as  far  as  the  Azores,  increasing  in  velocity  eastward  from  the 
meridian  of  Cape  8t  Vincent.  South  of  the  latitude  of  the  Canaries 
and  Cape  Bojador  the  current,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  mouth  of  the 
•trait,  aete  upon  the  coast  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  is  Handy  and 
low.  This  current,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  is  that  which  ha* 
brought  so  many  ships  on  this  inhospitable  shore,  navigators  having 
been  deceived  in  their  reckoning  by  not  estimating  the  force  of  the 
stream.  Ship*'  crews  that  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cast  on  this 
savage  coast,  inhabited  by  a  brutish  race  of  barbarians,  have  frequently 
either  perished  of  hunger,  or  been  sold  to  slavery. 

The  physical  configuration  of  the  African  continent  has  been  vari- 
ously described  by  African  geographer*.  Some  have  attempted  to  trace 
a  system  of  terrace*,  which,  as  they  have  maintained,  this  continent 
presented  on  all  aide* ;  others  have  filled  the  maps  of  the  south,  m 
naif  with  numerous  mountain-ranges,  leaving  uncertain  whether  the 
intervening  portion*  are  table-lands  or  lowlands.  The  celebrated 
'  Mountains  of  the  Moon '  have  ever  played  an  exciting  part  in  the 
history  of  African  geography,  and  they  have  given  rise  to  many  curious 
hypotheses.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  the*e  great  natural  feature* 
of  Africa  hare  begun  to  be  elucidated  on  a  system  based  on  known 
facts,  and  corresponding  with  them.  It  is  chiefly  to  Dr.  Beke's  labour* 
that  we  owe  much  of  our  present  notions  of  the  geography  of  that 
continent  There  are  two  chief  divisions  which  claim  our  attention  : 
the  African  Lowlands,  comprising  the  Sahara,  and  the  African  Table- 
Lands,  extending  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  Nubia  and  the  southern 
confines  of  the  Sahara,  the  latter  comprising  about  double  the  area  of 
the  former,  or  at  least  7,000,000  square  miles.  Thi*  great  table-land 
forms  a  very  compact  mass,  ite  edges  being  for  the  greater  part  parallel 
with  the  coasts,  and  distant  from  them  between  100  and  300  miles ; 
it  ia  of  different  elevations,  the  higher  elevations  approaching  the  coast* 
in  some  parts,  and  occupying  the  more  central  regions  in  others ;  .mr 
information  being  as  yet,  however,  too  scanty  to  form  any  correct  iilra 
of  the  interior  respecting  this  point  This  much  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  this  great  elevated  mass  is  probably  nowhere  interrupted 
by  any  considerable  depressions,  or  extensive  valleys,  except  in  the 
north,  where  the  basin  of  the  Nile  splits  it  into  two  branches,  the 
eastern  one  of  which  continues  towards  Abyssinia,  where  it  in  termi- 
nated very  abruptly  in  about  1 4°  and  15°  N.  lat  The  western  portion 
of  the  table-land  stretches  towards  Lake  Tchad,  and  has  as  ite  extreme 
northern  outpost  the  Mendefi,  a  very  conspicuous  isolated  mountain, 
first  seen  by  Major  Denham,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Barth. 

This  table-land  is  the  grandest  of  our  globe  in  superficial  extent, 
and  in  many  portions  rise*  to  very  considerable  heights.  Along  ite 
edges  rise  in  many  parts  very  conspicuous  isolated  peak*.  Thus  the 
Mendefi,  already  named,  is  probably  between  8000  and  10,000  feet 
high ;  the  Abba  Yared,  near  the  northern  edge  of  the  Abyssinian 
table-land,  rises  to  the  height  of  15,000  feet;  the  Cameroon*,  on  the 
west,  to  13,760  feet ;  and  the  Konia  and  Kilimandjaro,  on  the  east, 
to  at  least  20,000  feet  The  last  two  peaks  are  the  highest  known 
mountains  of  Africa,  and  are  probably  part  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  Since  the  time  of  Ptolenucus  of  Alexandria  geographers  have 
continued  to  shift  these  mountains  from  one  latitude  to  another — 
from  12°  8.  of  the  equator  to  10°  north  of  it— but  all  seem  to  have 
agreed  in  one  point,  namely,  to  give  them  a  direction  from  west  to 
east.  Rennell,  one  of  the  ablest  geographers,  argued  that  a  very  high 
central  chain  must  cross  Africa  from  east  to  west,  in  about  10°  N.  lat, 
beginning  at  Cape  Ouardafui  and  ending  at  Sierra  Leone ;  an.  I  in 
some  of  the  most  recent  maps  this  direction  is  still  to  be  seen.  When 
therefore  the  Egyptian  expeditions  up  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  not  only 
advanced  as  far  as  the  fourth  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  but  actually 
sailed  over  the  alleged  lite  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  did  not 
see  any  derations  whatever  which  could  claim  the  title  of  mount  iin*. 
that  favourite  hypothesis  fell  completely  to  the  ground.  Ur.  Iteke 
wa*  the  first  who,  from  his  own  personal  researches  combined  with 
extensive  studies  of  the  geography  of  Eastern  Africa,  propound.-,! 
the  opinion  that  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  have  a  direction  from 
north  to  south,  and  run  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  that  they 
form  in  furl  the  southern  continuation  of  the  Abyssinian  table  land. 
Thin  direction  also  agree*  much  better  with  what  is  known  of  the 
basin  of  the  Nile,  some  of  the  head-waters  of  which  undoubtedly 
descend  from  the  Ketiiu  and  Kilimnndj.'iro.  In  Southern  Africa,  Lake 
Ngami,  with  the  rivers  to  the  north  of  it,  form  a  very  important 
feature.  Some  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake  Ngami  undoubtedly 
have  their  origin  in  a  group  of  snowy  mountains,  the  position  of  which 
in  as  yet  quite  unknown,  but  which  are  probably  identical  with  the 
'  Monti  Freddi,'  and  '  Monti  Nevosi,'  of  Carazzi,  which  form  the  south- 
eastern boundaries  of  Benguela  in  about  1 5°  8.  lat  Between  this  region 
and  the  equator  the  valuable  researches  of  Cooley  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  Lake  Nyassi.  Much  definite  and  accurate  infor- 
mation is  however  wanted,  to  fill  up  the  many  blanks  in  our  maps  of 
Africa.  With  Lake  Tchad,  the  most  important  lake  of  Northern 
Africa,  the  expeditions  of  Denham  and  Clappcrton  firxt  mode  IIH  partly 
acquainted ;  and  era  long  the  whole  region  of  thin  remarkable 
lake  will  IK-  more  accurately  laid  down  from  the  discoveries  of 
Messrs.  Iliirl.h  and  Ovorweg. 

The  interior  country  watered  by  the  Qtiorra,  by  the  tributaries  of 
Lake  Tchad,  and  by  other  unknown  streams  that  probably  exist,  tuny 
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be  in  general  described  as  a  fertile  region,  well  suited  to  the  habitation 
of  man,  and  apparently  not  possessing  a  climate  unfavourable  to  life, 
either  for  the  natives  or  Europeans  who  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  This  country,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Soodau, 
cannot  be  accurately  defined.  Dar-Fur  would  seem  to  be  properly 
included  in  it,  though  it  partakes  also  of  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Sahara,  and  forms  a  kind  of  oasis ;  but  the  periodical  rains 
from  before  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September, 
and  the  presence  of  the  elephant  and  the  hippopotamus  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  mark  these  at  least  as  belonging  to  the  Soodan  regions. 
The  winds  that  fill  Dar-Fur  with  thick  dust  blow  constantly  from  the 
south,  and  are  the  hot  winds — thus  indicating  a  considerable  extent  of 
southern  country  of  a  low  and  sandy  character. 

The  great  characteristic  feature  of  Northern  Africa,  the  Sahara  or 
Great  Desert,  would  form  a  complete  physical  barrier  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  interior  but  for  the  long  and  narrow  valley  of 
the  Nile ;  which,  in  fact,  bounded  as  it  is  in  many  parts  on  the  west 
by  a  high  rocky  barrier  of  limestone,  from  which  the  traveller  descends 
to  the  lower  region  of  the  western  desert,  may  be  considered  as  a 
separate  portion  of  the  continent.  The  broad  belt  of  the  desert 
stretching  across  the  continent  seems  as  if  it  were  only  interrupted 
by  the  Nile  to  recommence  with  the  same  arid  character  in  the  broad 
wastes  of  Arabia  and  the  Syrian  desert.  Arabia,  in  fact,  in  its  physical 
conformation,  belongs  rather  to  Africa  than  Asia.  But  this  extensive 
waste  is  not  so  uniform  in  its  appearance  as  to  be  one  mass  of  sand, 
Its  surface  i«  in  various  parts  of  very  unequal  elevation.  Occasionally 
it  rises  into  rugged  barren  ranges  of  hills,  some  of  which,  of  limestone 
formation,  contain  marine  shells ;  and  sometimes,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  part,  it  is  diversified  with  springs  of  water,  both  warm  and 
cold,  which  give  fertility  to  the  small  spots  around  them,  which  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  '  oases,'  the  same  word  as  the  modern  '  wady.' 
The  Sahara,  indeed,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  of  which 
the  eastern  is  far  more  diversified  with  springs  and  habitable  spots. 
The  western  portion,  through  which  the  traders  from  Marocco  make 
their  way  to  the  Joliba,  is  the  most  barren,  parched,  and  terrific  waste 
on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  The  abundant  supply  of  natron  (sesqui- 
carbonate  of  soda)  and  common  salt  contained  in  the  salt-lakes  of  the 
Sahara,  and  some  which  is  found  in  a  fossil  state,  has  always  furnished 
an  important  article  of  trade  between  the  people  of  the  desert  and 
Soodan,  where  this  necessary  of  life  is  wanting.  The  western  portion 
of  this  desert  is  less  known  than  the  route  from  Murzuk  to  Bornou,  nnd 
presents,  as  we  have  said,  a  far  more  fearful  and  extended  waste  than 
the  eastern  division ;  it  stretches  westward  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  displaying  on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean  the  same  desolate  and 
sandy  appearance.  We  have  yet  no  observations  sufficiently  accurate 
or  numerous  to  determine  the  general  elevation  of  the  Sahara,  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  many  uninterrupted  levels  of 
considerable  height.  [.SAHARA.] 

The  countries  north  of  the  Sahara  from  the  southern  limits  of  the 
empire  of  Marocco,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  are  sometimes 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Atlas  Regions,  so  called 
from  the  predominant  mountain-range  to  which  that  name  is  given. 
Tin;  various  branches  and  the  geological  character  of  this  range  are 
l>ed  under  the  head  of  ATLAS.  This  region  contains  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  fertile  plains,  bounded  to  the  east  by  mountains 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  On  the  Mediterranean  coast  the  level 
country  is  of  much  less  extent,  and  the  interior  is  a  region  of  elevated 
ground  filled  with  hills  and  mountains.  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
this  interesting  region  has  already  received  extensive  accessions  from 
the  French  and  others  who  have  settled  in  the  territory  of  Algiers. 
The  Arab  geographers  considered  this  tract  as  more  European  than 
African  in  its  character  and  position,  an  opinion  which  the  physical 
features  of  the  opposite  Spanish  peninsula,  with  its  Sierra  Nevada, 
its  climate,  and  productions,  fully  justify.  We  cannot  yet  assign 
satisfactorily  any  eastern  limits  to  the  physical  region  which  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Atlas  country.  The  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or 
rather  the  promontory  of  Cape  Bon,  may  perhaps  be  assumed  as  its 
extreme  limit  along  the  coast,  while,  in  the  interior,  a  mountain-range, 
the  Ghurian,  of  no  very  great  elevation,  extends  at  least  as  far  eastward 
as  the  western  side  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  To  avoid  these 
mountains,  the  Fezzan  caravans  sometimes  take  the  route  through 
Mesurata  on  the  coast. 

The  high-lands  of  the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  now  included  within 
tin;  limits  of  what  u  often  incorrectly  termed  the  Desert  of  Barca, 
f'irm  a  separate  system,  and  will  require  a  distinct  description. 
[CYBESAICA.] 

It  baa  been  often  remarked  that  Africa  shows  few,  if  any,  traces  of 
volcanic  action  within  historical  periods,  and  the  occurrence  of  earth- 
quakes is  not  established  on  record,  except  within  the  limits  of  Egypt. 
But  undoubted  traces  of  the  former  action  of  subterraneous  fire  are  to 
be  found ;  for  instance,  on  the  west  coast  on  the  banks  of  the  Nunez, 
and  most  particularly  in  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  Verde  Archipelago, 
the  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  those  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  as  well  as  in  Shoa.  Jebel  Tier,  a  small  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  ir  an  extinct  volcano. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  this  immense  continent  are  of  course  very 

•fVctly  known.     Salt   is   perhaps   one  of  the  most   universally 

diffused,  being  found  from  the  salt  lakes  of  the  Capo  Colony  to  the 


northern  coast;  and  yet  extensive  districts,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  such  as  the  Soodau,  are  without  it.  But  it  occurs  again 
south  of  the  equator  ;  it  is  plentifully  procured  from  the  salt  quarries 
of  Angola  ;  and  Brown  mentions  it  also  as  being  found  in  a  fossil  state 
in  Dar-Fur.  It  will  probably  be  found  on  inquiry  that  the  mineral 
treasures  of  Africa  are  nearly  as  various  as  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  world,  though  at  present  they  are  imperfectly  known,  aud  in 
many  cases  only  observed  at  spots  widely  removed  from  one  another. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  Egypt  alone  is  considerable ;  aud  that  of  the 
interior  west  of  the  Mozambique  coast  is  also  abundant.  Gold  dust, 
however,  is  that  which  has  most  excited  the  cupidity  of  Europeans ; 
and  this  mineral  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the  upper  streams  of  nearly 
all  the  great  African  rivers. 

The  following  are  the  chief  African  minerals  and  earths  known  to 
commerce,  or  the  useful  arts,  with  some  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  found.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  found  in 
other  places  than  those  here  enumerated. 

Gold. — Central  Nigritia,  Guinea  coast,  Mozambique  coast,  &c. 

Sitrei: — Mines  said  to  be  at  Chicova,  up  the  Zambezi  river.  (Bowdich, 
'Account  of  Discoveries,'  &c.);  Elala  in  S.W.  part  of  Marocco. 

Copper. — Mines  of  Fertit,  south  of  Dar-Fur ;  Atlas  mountains ; 
Egypt,  &c. ;  the  Moolwas ;  Zumbo,  on  the  Zambezi,  &c. 

Iron. — Egypt;  Dar-Fur;  on  the  banks  of  the  Lucala,  a  branch  of 
the  Coanza;  in  the  territory  of  the  Cazembes,  &c. 

Tin. — Loaugo.     (Bowdich.) 

Salt. — Egypt,  Tunis,  Sahara,  Angola,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Abyssinia,  Dar-Fur. 

Lead. — Loaugo.     (Bowdich.) 

Chalk.— Dar-Fur. 

^"l/ikur. — Benguela;  Cassandama ( ? ),  Kebrit  on  the  Tripoli  coast. 
(Beechey.) 

Coal. — Zumbo.     (Bowdich.) 

V.  The  following  view  of  the  great  divisions  of  Africa,  according 
to  our  present  incomplete  knowledge,  will  show  under  what  particular 
heads  further  information  will  be  found.  This  division  is  one  of  con- 
venience, and  may  be  liable  to  objections,  but  it  is  impossible  to  attempt, 
in  a  limited  space,  any  complete  division  of  Africa. 

1.  The  region  from  the  Orange  River  southward",  including  its  two 
great  branches,  the  Ky  Gareep  and  Nu  Gareep,  comprehending  the 
Cape  Colony,  its  mountains,  elevated  plains,  European  settlements,  and 
native  population  ;  and  extending  eastward  to  the  river  Keiskamma. 
[CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  and  NORTHERN  SOVEREIGNTY.] 

2.  The   eastern   coast   of  Africa,   from   the   Keiskamma  to   Cape 
Corrientes ;   comprehending  the   sea-coast  occupied   by  the  Kaffirs, 
and  including  the  British  colony  of  Natal.     [BRITISH  KAFFRARIA, 
KAFKK.VRIA,  and  NATAL.] 

3.  From  Delagoa  Bay  to  Cape  Guardafui,  the  northern  part  of  which 
coast  is  little  known ;  comprehending  SENNA,  SOFALA,  MOZAMBIQUE, 
ZANOUEBAR,  and  AJAN,  the  last-named  coast  terminating  at  the  great 
eastern  cape. 

4.  The  Abyssinian  countries,  with  which  may  be  grouped  the  regions 
which  border  on  them  to  the  south  ;   with  the  Galla,  the  Somaulis, 
Diuiakil,  and  other  tribes,  as  far  north  as  the  boundaries  of  Sennaar 
and  Nubia.     [ABYSSINIA;  ADEL.] 

5.  The  country  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  great  western  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  countries  north  of  Abyssinia,  comprehending  the 
Nile  Valley  and  the  eastern  deserts,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea.     DARFL'R  and  KOHDOFAN  may  be  most  conveniently  arranged 
in  this  division.    SENNAAR,  DONGOLA,  NUBIA,  and  EGYPT,  also  belong 
to  this  division. 

6.  The  region  west  of  Egypt,  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  general 
name  of  Maghreb,  or  the  West,  and  extending  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Atlas  chain,  comprehends  the  great  political  divisions  of  TRIPOLI 
(including  BARCA),  FEZZAN,  TUNIS,  ALGERIE,  and  MAROCCO.     This 
extensive  -egion  is  often  included  by  Europeans  in  the  general  term 
BARBABY,  and  comprehends  the  great  mountain-system,  denominated 
ATLAS. 

7.  The  SAHARA,  or  the  Great  Desert. 

8.  SOODAN,  or  Central  Nigritia,  comprehending  the  regions  watered 
by  the  Quorra  and  its  tributaries  to  the  Lake  Tchad. 

9.  As  a  subdivision  of  No.   8,  we  may  reckon  the  coast  from  the 
Senegal   to    the   outlets   and    delta   of   the   Quorra,   including   the 
countries   watered   by   the   Senegal,  Gambia,   Rio  Grande,  &c.   &c., 
and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  the  states  in  the  interior.     The  term 
SI:M:<;AMBIA   is  occasionally  used  to   signify  the  country  from  the 
Senegal  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  under  this  term  a 
general  description  of  the  country  is  given.     The  British  colonies  on 
the  GAMBIA  and  at  SIERRA  LEONE  are  described  under  their  respective 
heads.     The  coast  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  includes 
several  countries  which  are  described  under  GUINEA,  GOLD  COAST, 
ASHANTEE,  DAHOMEY",  and  NIGER. 

10.  The  region  from  the  Bight   of  Biafra  to   the  Orange   River 
comprehends  a  long  line  of  coast  little  known,  and  an  interior  still 
less  explored.    The  names  of  LOANGO,  CONGO,  ANGOLA,  and  BENGUELA, 
are  the  chief  great  divisions  hitherto  adopted  for  this  region. 

The  African  islands,  not  immediately  bordering  on  the  coast,  consist 
of  the  following  chief  groups,  or  single  islands : — 

North  A  tlantic  Ocean.— Madeira ;   the  Canaries ;   the  Capo   Verde 
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blende;   Wands  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra ;    Fernando   Po ;   Prince's 
fcmnd ;  81  Thomas ;  Anno  Bom.  Ac. 

.Matthew;  Ascension;  81  Helena;  the 
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MI>     va**.—    aagascar;  the  Mauritius  ;  Bourbon  ; 
lim  the  Mozambique  Channel;  the  Seychelles  ;  and 


i  on  the  coast  of  Zangnebar. 

.*  /Mfia*  Oeeen.— Soootr* ;  the  islands  of  the  Red  Sea  are 
generally  •nell  and  inconsiderable.  Mid  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  Arabian  and  African  ooeeta,  io  which  they  may  be  respectively 
••airlift  according  to  their  decree  of  proximity. 

JevMMB  J>MM*<OMt»  A/ri«u.—P*1*ff»*t.— Madeira;  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands ;  St  Thomas  and  Prinoe'i  Islands,  and  two  or  three 
other  •nail  places  S  the  port  of  Whydah  in  Dahomey  ;  the  captain, -y 
onrnrennneBt  of  Congo  and  Angola,  consisting  mainly  of  a  few  towns 
I  poets;  the  Moaunbiqne  government,  on  the  coasts  of  8<>faU 
I  Mozambique, extending  from  the  Bay  of  Delagoe  to  Cape  Delgado, 
u  divided  into  seven  captaincies,  bat  the  real  possessions 
of  the  Pmtugues*  are  now  few  and  insecure  ;  the  chief  are,  the  little 
Wand  at  Moammbiqne,  and  the  settlements  of  Qiulimane",  Senna, 
Tette,  and  Maniea,  on  the  Zambezi  rirer.  Melinda,  once  a  flourishing 
on  the  Zangnebar  coast,  it  now  deserted  by 


and! 


.— Rathnnt,  on  a  email  isle  at  the  outlet  of  the  Gambia, 
and  a  few  paste  dependent  upon  it ;  Sierra  Leone;  the  establishments 
on  the  Oold  and  Him  Coasts  (including  the  port*  lately  purchased  from 
Uw  Uanwh  gorernment)  :— Cape-Coast  is  the  chief  nosition.the  rest  are 
of  little  importance ;  'the  inland*  of  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  Tristan 
d'Acunha;  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope;  Natal;  the 
MaarHraa,  ftc. 

Pmdk. — Algerie  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  conquered  by  the 
French  in  I8M ;  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  coasts ;  the  district  of  8t- 
Lotm;  and  that  of  Ooree;  the  late  of  Bourbon ;  and  St-Marie,  near 
Madagascar,  with  a  few  poeta  on  the  latter  Uland. 

BfimM.— The  Presidios,  new  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  in  the  empire 
<rf  Morocco,  which  contain  the  town,  of  Ceuta,  Melilla,  Ac.;  Fernando 
Po;  the  Canaries.  . 

ZMea.— The  onlir  Dnteh  possessions  now  in  Africa  are  some  poaU 
or  farta  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  chiefly  within  the  limit*  of  the 
ftshsmtel  empire:  the  principal  place  U  Elmina,  the  residence  of 
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Amrrifan. — The  colony  of  Liberia  near  Cape  Mesnrado,  founded 
by  the  American  Colonisation  Society.  It  is  a  private  enterprise, 
and  has  for  Ha  object  the  settlement  in  Africa  of  free  negroes  from 
the  United  States.  The  chief  towns  are  Monrovia  and  Caidwell 

Ottoman.— These  are  really  foreign  possessions,  being  held  by 
Turkish  authorities,  who  are  nominally  dependent  on  the  Sultan 
a*  Oonetentmople.  They  are  Egypt,  the  Eastern  Desert,  the  Wadis 
of  Hiwoh,  Khargeh,  Ac..  WnMa/ftnraou-,  Kordofan,  Ac,  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  can  be  no  longer  considered  as  at  all  dependent  on  the  Sultan. 

n,  Hmm  t/ffritm.— TMa  extensive  continent  is  characterised 
by  certain  varieties  of  the  human  species,  which  it  will  be  useful  here 
to  distribute  into  their  proper  families  as  accurately  as  we  can,  in  order 
to  obviate  that  eonfnaion  which  u  often  found  in  common  treatise*  on 
•jegmniiy.  We  propose  rnerely  to  give  each  a  general  outline  of  the 
JMlftWjB  of  the  human  race  in  th£  continent  as  may  show  the  large 
uao*e»  into  which  K  divides  itaclf:  the  rahdiviaMns  of  nations  and  tribes 
win  he  round  under  other  head*.  The  following  sketch  U  founded  on 


those  physical  dUbrenees  which  characterise  the  animal  Man  in  Africa. 
The  reader  may  aw  in  Balbi's  •  Abr#g<  de  Geographic,'  the  daanfication 
•f  the  p-^leaceortlng  to  Ungoagea,  of  which  we  will  ,,nly  remark,  thnt 
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The  snnthrrn  regions  of  Africa 


an  occupied  by  two  nations,  the 


7  alao  the  basin  of  the  Orange  River, 
varieties  both  in  physical  appearance 
Md  moral  character;  but  in  his  lowest  state  he  is  one  of  the  most 
Indolent,  helpless,  and  dirtiest  of  the  human  family ;  hin  form.  < 
spoken  of  by  some  tnveOers  as  not  positively  ugly,  would  appear  fn.tn 
MM  b**t  account*  to  he  revolting  to  our  ideas.  His  hah-  is  block, 
•"mettmes  brownish,  very  abort  and  woolly;  his  pronle  is  hideous, 
?!  rjr"V1.!'  for  ««»  !*"!•»•«•"«  of  thelipt,  over  which  the  noes 
him  iij1.diaphylna;  the  open  nostril.:  thVfoot  is  *o  singularly 
fcf»ed  that  he  e>n  be  tracked  >pr  his  marks.  The  colour  ofthe  akin 
««h.or  yen»wi«h,  but  not  black.  The  Kaffln  differ  both 
ettontote  and  from  those  whom  we  call  negroee.  The  now 

*  ^** form;  y**  ^•y  bmT«  *"«  HP+  «nd  *»'"• 

than  the  negro.    Their  colour  b  a  blackinh 
•••NMnuly  WMI  tiMi'fW  uxl  of  rotuxlAr]  limb     7ho 
mg  ft.  •anifciiuiset  of  the  black  race  of  Africa.    In 
the  Kafirs  are  far  above  their  Hottentot 

coast  of 
it  is  not 
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in  Africa  U  the  Negro,  which  some 
writers  denominate  the  Ethiopian.  The  term  Ethiopian  in  indeed 
often  used,  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  rather  vaguely,  to  include  all  the 
black-coloured  races  of  Africa.  We  here  understand  by  it  only  the 
true  negro  races,  which,  whatever  resemblance  they  may  bear  to  the 
other  dark  races  of  Africa,  still  differ  from  them  considerably  in 
physical  character  and  geographical  distribution.  Varieties  of  Ian 
guage,  shades  of  complexion,  or  -jthrr  differences  certainly  subsist 
ameng  them  (and  they  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable) ;  but  we  must 
still  recognise  the  whole  negro  race  as  forming  a  distinct  and  widely- 
spread  family.  Beginning  on  the  west  coast  with  the  river  Senegal, 
which  is  the  aouthern  limit  of  the  arid  deserts,  and  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  fertile  regions,  wo  find  a  race  essentially  different  from 
those  of  Northern  Africa.  In  the  woolly  hair,  black  skin,  the  profile 
of  the  face  and  forehead,  the  oblique  insertion  of  the  incisive  teeth, 

in  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  legs,  we  see  the  undoubted  charac- 
teristics of  a  race  peculiar  to  the  African  continent  But  it  is  still 
difficult  to  aay  what  parts  of  Africa  must  be  considered  as  their 
proper  country,  as  war  and  the  slave-trade  have  often  transplanted 
the  negro  from  his  localities  in  Africa,  just  as  they  have  given  him  a 
new  home  in  Europe  and  America,  and  made  his  form  and  character 
familiar  to  our  every-day  experience.  We  may  safely  assume,  that 
the  negro  1s  on  his  native  soil  in  all  the  regions  that  extend  from  the 
Senegal  southward,  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  south  of  the 
equator  as  far  as  the  16th  degree  of  latitude.  On  the  eastern  side, 
the  negro  race  hardly  extends  south  of  the  tropic,  for  they  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Kaffirs  who  dwell  from  Natal  northward. 
The  natives  whom  Mr.  Salt  saw  as  far  north  as  Sofala  Bay  near  20* 
S.  lat.,  he  conceived  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Kaffirs,  whom  he  also 
considers  to  be  a  race  "perfectly  distinct  from  either  that  of  the 
Hottentot  or  of  the  Negro."  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  Kaffirs 
:i.-<  »t  retching  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  river  ZumWi,  whore  the 
negroes  commence.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  fix  the  limit  between 
the  Kaffirs  and  Negroes  in  the  interior.  The  latter  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Mozambique  coast,  from 
that  coast  westward  into  the  interior :  the  Msckona,  whom  Salt  saw 
at  Mozambique,  are  described  by  him  as  the  most  genuine  thic-k- 
lipl'.-il  negroes  that  he  had  ever  seen;  and  the  expeditions  into  the 
interior  inform  u»  that  the  people  are  negroes,  though  some  of  tin  in 
are  described  as  of  superior  appearance  and  character  to  those  on  the 
coast.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  communication  with 
the  white  man  of  Europe,  who,  wherever  he  has  been  allowed  freely 
to  settle  himself,  has,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed  or  demoralised  the 
people  among  whom  he  has  come.  We  cannot  at  present  state  how 
far  north  on  this  coast  the  negro  tribes  extend,  but  certainly  not 
I  *  y.Mi.l  Cape  Guardafui.  The  Somaulis  of  Adel  are  not  negroes. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  interior  of  Africa  south  of  the  points  to 
which  Brown,  and  Denham,  and  Clappertcn  advanced ;  but  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  these  unknown  regions  to  be  occupied  by  black 
tribes,  which  indeed  is  proved  to  be  true,  for  a  oonaideraMe  distance 
at  least,  by  the  negro  slaves  whom  the  traders  bring  to  Dar-Kur.  The 
cultivable  countries  which  commence  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  arc 
watered  by  the  Joliba  and  the  various  tributaries  of  Lake  Tchad,  ore 
the  region  of  the  negroes,  and  known  among  the  Arabs  by  the  general 
name  of  Soodon,  or  the  Country  of  the  Blacks.  But  we  cannot  say 
how  for  eastward  the  proper  negro  extends.  The  natives  of  Dor-Pnr 
(whose  capital,  Cpbbe,  is  in  14°  11'  N.  lat,  28°  8'E.  long.)  are  described 
by  Brown  as  having  hair  generally  short  and  woolly,  and  a  complexion 
for  the  most  part  perfectly  block  ;  yet  he  says  they  differ  in  their 
persons  from  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  and  from  the  block  and  gcnuina 
negro  slaves  introduced  among  them  by  trader*  from  the  south  and 
west  The  negro  races  of  the  Nuba  have,  however,  spread  as  far 
north  and  east  as  Sennaar,  where  a  negro  dynasty  of  the  Kiiii^i 
(com piurors)  established  itself  in  1604,  and  has  mingled  itsulf  with 

1'Kxl,  and  adopted  a  Mohammedan  creed.  The  Shuigalla,  who 
also  belong  t  .have  spread  eastward  as  fur  as  the  Takkauio 

and  Msreb,  and  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is,  however,  not 
imnmlihblc  that  there  were  negro  tribes  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nil.'  'luring  the  period  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  negro  is  easily  recog- 
nised in  the  procession  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes.  (See 
Belzoni's  plates,  and  Burton's  '  Excerpt*,') 

The  Desert  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  southern  limits  that  Ixirder  on 
Soodan,  swarm  with  innumerable  tribes,  of  whom  the  greatest  numl  »-r 
are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Moors.  They  are  a  mixed 
race,  and  live  a  wandering  life;  they  are  not  Arabs,  but  they  have 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  They  ore  found  »|>rend  towardn 
the  regions  of  Fes  and  Marocco,  towards  the  arid  Atlantic  coasts  thnt 
bound  the  western  Sahara,  and  their  dominion  is  fixed  on  the  stream 
of  the  Mid-Senegal  and  Mid-Jolibn ;  they  form,  in  fact,  a  narrow  bolt 
«.r  »li|i  Ktretching  from  the  Atlantic  along  the  sonthern  limits  of  the 
Hnharn  into  the  Interior,  |>rol«bly  as  far  on  the  Bahr-i-l-A)ii:id.  Tim 
Tibboos  ore  a  wandering  tribe,  who  conduct  caravans  from  Few-mi  to 
Hornou,  and  are  considered  by  some  to  upeak  a  kind  of  Ber' 
But  the  most  numerous  and  widely-npread  race  of  the  desert*  are  the 
Tuaricks,  who  possess  the  chief  trading  ports  from  lihadoini*  east- 
wan),  through  Fesxan,  Angilo,  and  Siwoh.  They  are  said  to  apeak 
a  Berber  language,  and  to  be  mixed  on  the  north  with  Arabs,  on  the 
cast  with  Tibboos,  and  on  the  west  with  Berbers. 
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The  mountain-regions  of  the  Atlas,  which  by  their  position  and 
character  hardly  belong  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the 
whole  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Cyrenajc  regions,  have  been  subject  to  the  invasion  of  conquerors  ever 
since  the  earliest  periods  of  history.  The  Phoenician,  Greek  and 
Roman,  Vandals  and  Goths,  and  Arabs  from  Asia,  have  at  differenl 
periods  possessed  portions  of  these  regions,  and  mixed  their  blood 
with  that  of  previous  races.  The  Arab  invasion  has  produced  the 
most  permanent  effects,  and  that  nation  now  occupies  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  Atlas  region  and  the  towns  on  the  coast,  and  are  gene- 
rally known  to  us  by  the  incorrect  appellation  of  Moors ;  the  subse- 
quent conquests  of  the  Turks  (also  an  Asiatic  race)  have  done  little 
more  than  establish  a  despotic  power  on  a  few  isolated  spots,  under  a 
military  chief.  But  it  seems  not  unlikely  that,  after  all  these  violent 
revolutions,  the  Berbers  and  Shelluhs  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  are  the 
descendants  of  the  primitive  inhabitants,  and  that  they  retain  their 
original  language  in  all  its  substantial  parts.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  by  Hitter,  that  as  the  Atlas  regions  differ  in  character  from 
the  rest  of  Africa,  so  its  primitive  inhabitants  have  a  different  character 
also  ;  and,  however  their  language  or  usages  may  have  changed  during 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  we  can  hardly  doubt  about  assigning 
them  to  the  wide-spread  Arabic  family,  which  there  is  good  reason 
fur  considering  indigenous  in  northern  and  north-eastern  Africa  as 
well  as  in  the  great  Arabian  Peninsula.  The  wide  diffusion  of  this 
race,  across  the  continent  as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  according  to  some  opinions,  will  be  examined  more 
particularly  under  the  head  of  BERBER,  a  term  applied,  we  believe 
with  no  great  precision,  by  many  writers  on  African  ethnography. 
We  reserve  to  the  particular  description  of  each  subdivision  of  Africa, 
a  short  notice  of  the  political  revolutions  that  have  affected  the 
physical  and  moral  character  of  its  present  inhabitants,  or  we  shall 
refer  for  such  information  to  the  best  authorities.  We  need  only 
remark,  in  order  to  complete  this  general  sketch  of  man,  in  Africa, 
that  the  ruling  race  of  Amhara  and  Tigro',  who  are  included  under 
the  name  of  Abyssinians,  must  either  belong  to  Arabic  stock,  or,  if 
they  l>e  considered  as  s  separate  family,  they  are  still  nearly  related. 
But  at  present  we  cannot  attempt  to  classify  the  various  peoples  who 
occupy  the  widely-spread  Abyssinian  provinces ;  it  is  probable  that 
they  contain  many  varieties  of  the  human  species,  the  remnants  of 
nations  become  extinct,  or  the  result  of  the  intermixture  of  different 
races.  The  Galla,  whose  invasion  of  Abyssinia  from  the  south  may 
be  compared  with  the  movements  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia,  have 
not  yet  been  identified  with  any  other  nation,  and  must  for  the  present 
be  considered  as  a  separate  family.  The  Arab  race,  which  sometimes 
has  mingled  with  negro  and  other  races,  now  occupies  a  large  part  of 
the  countries  north  oi*Abyssinia  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  the 
imputation  of  the  Nile  basin  is  of  a  very  motley  character.  The 
Copts,  or  descendants  of  the  Egyptians,  are  reduced  to  a  small 
number;  and  »f  all  the  conquerors  or  settlers  in  Egypt,  none  have 
stamped  their  physical  and  moral  character  so  strongly  on  the  country 
as  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  The  Arabs  have  carried  their  faith 
as  far  as  Dar-Fflr,  and  even  to  the  banks  of  Lake  Tchad ;  and  the 
Fellatah  empire  acknowledges  the  precepts  of  the  Moslem  faith. 
Even  in  Comassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  Arabic  is  taught.  The 
Mohammedan  religion  has  spread  over  at  least  one-third  of  the 
continent ;  and  some  of  its  precepts  and  practices  seem  well  adapted 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  indolent  and  pleasure-loving  negro.  When 
tli"  Portuguese  commenced  their  settlements  at  Mozambique,  they 
found  the  Arabs  in  quiet  possession  of  the  coast,  and  though  they 
succeeded  in  killing  them  all,  and  getting  possession  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Zambezi,  yet  as  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  interior  had 
at  that  time  adopted  Mohammedanism,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
form  of  religion  exists  in  those  parts  of  Africa  still  unknown  to  us. 

The  only  African  countries  where  Christianity  is  now  established, 
excepting  the  few  European  settlements,  are  Egypt  and  Abyxsiuin. 
In  Egypt  it  is  confined  to  the  Copts,  and  in  Abyssinia  both  its 
doctrines  and  precepts  are  as  ill  understood  as  they  are  obeyed. 

The  Arabic  is  the  only  character  that  is  now  used  in  Africa  by  those 
who  wish  to  read  and  write,  except  those  employed  by  the  people  of 
and  Amhara.     ltd  use  is,  however,  limited  to  very  few  in  Soodan, 
where  it  is  only  great  doctors  who  can  read  and  write. 

The  Jews,  a  nation  now  dispersed  over  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  are  found  also  in  the  Samen  of  Abyssinia,  in  Egypt,  and  indeed 
scattered  as  far  west  as  the  kingdom  of  Marocco.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  established  themselves  south  of  the  Sahara. 

The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  yet  so  little  known,  is  occupied  on 

the  west  side  by  negroes,  who  have  at  various  times  furnished  large 

"•»  of  slaves   to   the  Cape   of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius. 

\\  lifther  the  negro  is   aboriginal  in  this  island,  we  do  not  know. 

Madagascar  at  present  is,  to  a  great  extent,  occupied  by  a  race  of 

Malay  stock,  whose  arrival  in   the  island  is  not  recorded   by   any 

historical  document     Some   Kaffirs  are  found  on  the  south  coast. 

Many  Arabs  also  are  found  in  Madagascar,  particularly  the  northern 

'1  of  whose  arrival  there  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

s  "  '  Africa. — In  the  animal  kingdom  at  least,  Africa  is 

!i   in  th-  iiMiiilji-r  of   it*   peculiar  spwif-s  (if  they  are  not  so 

kable  for   the   singularity   and   m  .rms   which   they 

exhibit),  as  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.     The  peculiar  difficulties 


which  have  at  all  times  opposed  the  progress  of  European  discovery 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  have  hitherto  prevented  us  from  acquiring 
so  satisfactory  a  knowledge  of  its  zoology  as  could  be  wished ;  but 
enough  is  already  known  to  enable  ua  to  form  a  general  idea  of  its 
productions,  and  to  infer,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  their 
most  prominent  features  and  characters. 

Of  300  different  species  of  Mammals  which  are  known  to  be 
inhabitants  of  Africa,  upwards  of  250  are  peculiar  to  that  continent 
and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madagascar ;  and  of  these  a  vast 
majority  are  to  be  found  ouly  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Desert.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  relative  numbers  of  the  species  of  African 
mammals  belonging  to  each  of  the  orders  of  the  Cuvieriau  system, 
compared  with  the  whole  number  of  species  belonging  to  the  particular 
order,  and  it  distinguishes  those  which  are  peculiar  to  Africa,  the  rest 
being  common  to  it  and  other  continents. 
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I.  Quadrumana    (Apes,    Mon- 
keys, and  Lemurs)       .     . 

1 

190 

55 

48 

7 

II.  Cheiroptera  (Bats)       . 

102 

30 

20 

4 

III.  Carnivora         (Carnivorous 

320 

CG 

52 

14 

IV.  Rodentia    (Gnawing    Mam- 

295 

48 

33 

10 

Y.  Edentata       (Sloths,      Ant- 

23 

2 

, 

o 

VI.  Fachydermata  (Hog,  Horse, 
Elephant,  &c.)     .... 

30 

15 

12 

3 

VII.  Ruminantia      (Ruminating 

157 

73 

03 

10 

nil.  Cctacea  (Whales)    .... 

76 

10 

8 

2 

An  inspection  of  this  table  will  at  once  show  the  relative  number 
of  species  in  each  order,  as  well  those  which  are  proper  to  Africa 
alone  as  those  which  are  common  to  that  and  the  adjoining  continents 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  It  will  be  remarked  among  other  things,  that 
Africa  is  richest  in  the  number  of  its  pachydermatous  aud  ruminating 
animals,  and  most  deficient  in  the  number  of  its  rodentia  and 
edentata,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  known  species 
belonging  to  each  of  these  several  orders ;  though  it  must  be  observed 
in  regard  to  the  rodentia  in  particular,  that  we  have  at  present  but 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  African  species,  as  well  from  their 
diminutive  size  and  timid  character — which  causes  them  to  be  less 
frequently  met  with  than  larger  and  bolder  animals — as  from  the 
danger  and  difficulty  which  have  nearly  always  attended  scientific 
researches  of  all  descriptions  among  the  Arab  and  Negro  nations. 
This  remark  with  respect  to  the  great  abundance  of  pachydermatous 
and  ruminating  animals  in  Africa  will  not  be  considered  devoid  of 
importance,  if  we  reflect  that  it  is  principally  from  these  two  orders 
of  mammals  that  the  animal  food,  not  only  of  man,  but  likewise  of 
the  lower  tribes  of  carnivorous  animals,  is  derived.  We  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  remarkable  species  of  African 
animals. 

The  quadrupeds  of  burden  are  highly  valuable.  The  Arabian 
camel  (Camelua  dromtdwiu*)  is  now  spread  over  all  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  the  continent,  aud  is  indispensably  requisite  in 
crossing  the  long  arid  deserts  which  cover  so  great  a  portion  of  its 
surface  north  of  the  equator.  Some  writers  suppose  that  the  camel 
was  not  indigenous  in  Africa,  but  we  have  no  historical  account  of  its 
introduction  into  this  continent.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  as  being  used  by  the  merchants  who  traded  to  Egypt,  aud 
of  course  must  have  been  well  known  at  that  period  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  The  head  of  the  camel  is  found  on  obelisks  and  other 
ancient  Egyptian  monuments  from  the  city  of  Alexandria  as  far  south 
as  18°  25'  of  N.  lat.  Camels'  heads  are  cut  on  the  plinth  of  one  of 
the  two  granite  lions  which  Lord  Prudhoe  brought  from  Jebel  Barkol  iu 
Dongola,  in  1832.  As  to  the  horse,  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  and 
is  represented  on  some  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  Egyptian  sculpture ; 
but  we  cannot  assert  that  it  is  indigenous  in  Africa,  nor  on  the  other 
band  can  we  mention  any  period  at  which  it  was  introduced.  Leo 
Africanus  relates  that  there  are  wild  horses  to  be  met  with  in  Africa, 
but  this  report  has  not  been  confirmed  by  any  modern  traveller,  and 
there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt  its  truth.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Africa  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
develope  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  these  quadrupeds. 
The  horses  and  asses  of  Barbary,  those  of  the  Beduins  aud  of  Egypt, 
yield  in  no  respect  to  the  finest  Arabs  either  in  beauty  of  form  or 
spirit.  The  first  of  these  races  was  introduced  into  Spain  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Moorish  power  in  that  country,  and  from  it  the 
noble  Spanish  breed  of  modem  times  is  descended. 
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and  heavy  that,  according  to  Shaw's  report,  they  an  frequently 
ohlurad  to  he  supported  on  little  wheel-carriages,  as  Herodotus  say  s 
of  the  Arabian  sheep.  This  variety  is  common  in  Barbary,  at  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hops,  and  in  other  "parts  of  Africa.  The  edimain,  a 
wry  tall  variety,  with  long  legs,  small  tail,  and  drooping  ears,  U 
^Jmn«  in  Egypt,  Sennaar,  and  Nubia.  Both  then  breeds  an 
eov*nd  with  abort  coarse  hair  instead  of  wool,  and  their  flesh  is  very 
inferior  in  qualrty  to  our  European  mutton.  Goats  an  in  many  parts 
of  Africa  more  common  than  sheep,  as  they  subsist  better  on  the  dry 


herbs  of  the  desert,  yield  a  more  abundant  supply  of  milk, 
aad  an  generally  preferred  for  the  table.  Of  theM  also  there  an 
many  different  varieties;  among  others,  a  dwarf  species,  with  short 
smooth  hair  and  very  small  horns,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
Booth  America,  where  it  has  multiplied  prodigiously. 

'The  domestic  cat  is  very  rare  in  Africa,  but  dogs  are  numerous, 
aad  of  many  different  varieties.  Among  the  Mohammedans,  it  u  well 
known  that  these  animals  an  considered  unclean ;  but  though  they 
refrain  from  keeping  them  in  their  houses,  all  the  large  towns  of 
Egypt  and  Barbery  maintain  public  troops  of  dogs,  which  perform 
the  offices  of  common  scatengeis,  establish  themselves  in  particular 
quarters  of  the  city,  maintain  a  kind  of  government  among  themselves, 
and  an  extremely  watchful  to  prevent  strangers  from  intruding  into 
their  particular  district*.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  wealthy 
Mussulmans  to  leave  considerable  legacies  for  the  support  of  these 
animals ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
heat  of  the  rlir**--.  and  the  constant  scarcity  of  water,  an  instance 
of  canine  •""*•"'-•  is  never  known  to  occur  in  Africa, 

Domestic  poultry  an  common  enough  in  every  part  of  Africa, 
though  they  also  an  of  foreign  introduction.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  the  artificial  mode  of  hatching  chickens  which  has  been  so  long 
practised  by  the  Egyptian*,  and  of  which  an  exhibition  was  in  1852 
sjbrded  to  the  inhabitants  and  visitors  of  London.  Turkeys  have  of 
UU  years  been  introduced  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone, 
but  they  have  not  yet  become  numerous,  and  perhaps  the  country  is 
not  well  adapted  to  their  habits.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Guinea 
hen,  though  indigenous  to  Africa,  is  at  present  domesticated  among 
the  inhabitants  Tin  Dar-Fur  the  Guinea  fowl  in  indigenous.  Geese 
and  ducks  an  not  extensively  distributed,  and  even  where  they 
an  found,  an  reared  in  small  numbers,  and  held  in  very  slight 


Among  the  wild  animals  of  Africa,  the  first  and  most  remarkable 
is  the  chimpanzee,  or  pongo,  the  .Simia  Iruylotlyta  of  naturalists. 
This  extraordinary  "Tin*1,  of  which  then  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  more  than  one  variety  exist*  in  Africa,  approaches  much  nearer 
to  the  human  form  than  the  orang  outang,  or  wild  man  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  the  other  Urge  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
IU  arms  an  not  an  disproportionately  long  as  in  that  animal ;  its 
neck  is  not  so  short  and  deformed,  nor  an  it*  shoulders  so  high  ;  and 
H  has  altogether  a  much  greater  facility  of  standing  and  walking 
ht,  and  of  using  the  anterior  extremities  as  hands,  properly 
g.  IU  organisation,  however,  determines  its  general  habit  of 
j  on  all-fourn ;  and  the  hinder  extremities  ore,  as  in  all  the 
order,  marked  by  a  thumb.  Of  the  inferior  tribes  of  quadrumonous 
animals,  the  greater  number  of  the  Cynocrphali,  or  baboons,  an 
found  only  among  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  Africa.  Many  of  these, 
each  as  the  mandril  (tynompAoiM  suustoii)  and  the  tartarin  (C'yno. 
ktmidrftrt,  attain  a  vary  considerable  stature,  and,  from  their  gnat 
strength  and  malicious  disposition,  an  much  dreaded  by  the  negroes. 
The  monkeys,  properly  so  called  (Ctrtoptlluci),  an  likewise  an  African 
genus.  These  playful  and  harmless  little  animals,  of  which  then 
an  a  gnat  many  different  varieties,  many  of  them  marked  with  the 
moat  brilliant  and  varied  colours,  swarm  over  the  whole  continent, 
i  and  enlivening  the  woods  with  their  gambols 
the  various  and  beautiful  species  of  lemurs  also, 
•  lemon  (jVjwtiestW)  alone  exoeptod,  belong  either 
to  the  continent  of  Africa  or  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Mada- 
gascar. In  the  latter  country,  so  completely  insulated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  of  which  the  natural  productions  are,  for  the  most 
part,  singular  and  anomalous,  the  different  species  and  varieties  of 
lemurs  an  extremely  numerous,  and  even  entirely  replace  the  apes, 
baboons,  and  monkeys  of  the  adjacent  continent 

The  Osinalsi  a,  bats,  or  winged  mammals  of  Africa,  an  not  so 
writ  known  ae  some  of  the  other  tribes,  though  it  is  probable,  from 
tbe  physical  naton  of  the  country  and  climate,  that  they  are  quite  as 
various  and  abundant  hen  as  in  Asia  and  America.  Of  those  which 
we  do  know,  the  moat  remarkable  U  the  common  rouasetto  (Pleroput 
»•*•**),  which  iahabiU  Madagascar  and  Mauritius,  grows  to  the  size 
of  a  email  fowl,  feeds  on  fruiu,  and  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
compart  Ha  fbsh  to  that  of  the  pheasant  and  partridge. 

The  nwn  ferocious  carnivorous  animals  an  extremely  numerous  in 
all  parts  of  Africa,  Tbe  lion,  the  panther,  and  the  leopard,  lurk  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  river,  and  fountains  to  surprise  the 
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species  of  gazelles  and  antelopes,  but,  unless  pressed  by  hunger, 
rarely  attack  the  inhabitant* ;  though  it  is  said  that  the  lion  will  often 
pursue  the  Hottentot  in  preference  to  all  other  prey.  In  some  parts, 
however,  these  animals  an  so  numerous  that  the  natives  will  not 
venture  to  travel  through  the  woods,  unless  in  Urge  parties,  and  u  ell 
armed.  Major  Laing  informs  us,  in  his  journey  to  the  Soolima 
countries,  that  he  passed  through  a  country  which  had  formerly  been 
well  inhabited,  but  in  which,  at  the  period  of  his  visit,  there  was  not 
a  single  village  to  be  met  with  for  >i  space  of  26  miles  along  his  path, 
the  former  populousneas  of  the  country  being  alone  indicated  by  the 
sites  and  ruins  of  several  Urge  towns :  the  inhabitants  of  these  had 
been  forced  to  remove  to  other  provinces  on  account  of  the  great 
number*  and  constant  attacks  of  the  leopards  and  panthers.  The 
whole  genus  of  hytcnas  are,  property  speaking,  African  animals. 
The  common  hya>na  indeed  (Hytrna  rulgarit)  is  likewise  found  in 
India ;  but  the  other  two  known  species  (/fytrna  crocuto  and  Hyaena, 
rillota)  are  found  only  in  the  peninsuU  of  Africa.  Besides  these,  there 
is  another  animal  described  by  Mr.  Burchell,  in  his  'Travels  in 
Southern  Africa,'  which  is  intermediate  in  its  habits  and  organisation 
between  the  hynna  and  the  dog,  and  which  has  been  associated  with 
both  these  genera  under  the  names  of  Jlytrna  renal  ica  and  Cant*  picta. 
All  these  different  species  of  hyenas  live  entirely  upon  offal  and 
carrion,  and  an  of  singular  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  by 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  putrescent  matter,  and  devouring 
dead  csnaaea  and  other  garbage,  which,  under  the  influence  of  a 
tropical  sun,  would  soon  corrupt  and  produce  the  most  noxious  and 
unwholesome  vapours.  Like  feline  animals,  the  hyaenas  are  nocturnal ; 
and  nightly  visit  the  towns  and  villages,  where  they  prowl  through 
the  streets  till  morning,  eating  garbage  and  offcostings  of  the 
shambles,  and  devouring  any  tame  animal  which  the  inhabitants  may 
have  neglected  to  secure.  The  true  civet  ( 1'imra  ciriitn)  is  found  in 
a  state  of  nature  in  most  parts  of  Africa.  Great  numbers  of  these 
animals  are  kept  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  their  perfume.  Nearly 
allied  to  the  civet*  are  the  animals  which  naturalist*  call  ichneumons 
(llrrpettet),  of  which  Africa  contains  four  or  five  distinct  species,  and 
whieh  wage  incessant  war  against  the  numerous  serpents  and  other 
reptiles  which  infest  every  part  of  the  country.  As  far  OH  our  | 
information  extends  then  an  no  bean  in  Africa.  The  older  African 
travellers,  indeed,  often  mention  having  had  their  dromedaries  and 
mules  bitten  by  bears  during  their  night  encampment*,  but  their 
relations  an  always  to  be  understood  of  the  hyaena,  which  is  usually 
called  a  bear  in  the  north  of  Africa,  as  he  is  colled  o  wolf  in  the  south. 

Of  the  Rodent  m animals  (Kodentia)  of  Africa,  it  has  been  already 
observed  that  we  have  no  very  extensive  knowledge.  Two  or  three 
varieties  of  bores,  differing  little  from  our  common  European  species, 
ore  found  throughout  every  part  of  the  conturfcnt ;  and  the  common 
rabbit,  which  is  now  so  abundant  in  all  the  temperate  countries  of 
Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  Barbary. 
Eight  or  ten  distinct  species  of  jerboas  (Diptu)  inhabit  tin 
where  they  burrow  among  the  loose  sand,  and  feed  upon  different 
bulbous  roots,  which  in  certain  situations  are  very  abundant. 
Beautifully-variegated  squirrels  inhabit  the  woods,  and  rat*  and  mice, 
of  many  different  species,  ore  as  numerous  as  in  other  countries. 
Among  the  Utter,  one  species  in  particular,  the  Barbary  mou.- 
Barbanu),  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  colours,  being  marked 
on  the  back  with  ten  longitudinal  white  lines  ;  and  another  (A  rricvla 
pumilio)  having  four  black  stripes  along  the  bock,  is  thought  to  bo 
the  smallest  of  all  quadrupeds,  weighing,  according  to  Professor 
Spamnon,  not  more  than  four  scruples. 

Though  South  America  U  the  chief  residence  of  the  Edentata,  two 
species  ore  nevertheless  found  in  Africa.  These  are  the  oard-vark 
(Orycltropiu  Capauu)  and  the  long-tailed  manis  (Manit  Africana). 
Both  feed  upon  ante  and  burrow  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
the  latter  is  totally  deprived  of  teeth,  but  it*  body  is  defended  in 
every  port  by  a  thick  covering  of  hard  trenchant  scales,  which  pro- 
tects it,  like  a  coat  of  mail,  from  the  assaults  of  its  enemies.  It  ha* 
likewise  the  faculty  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a  round  ball  like  a  hedge- 
hog ;  and  in  this  position  it  is  safe  even  from  the  teeth  and  claws  of 
the  lion  and  panther. 

The  elephant  necessarily  occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  wild 
hoofed  quadrupeds  of  Africa.  The  African  elephant,  though  long 
confounded  with  the  Asiatic,  is  now  well  known  to  be  a  <l: 
species ;  its  forehead  is  more  convex,  its  ears  larger,  the  markings  of 
its  molar  teeth  ore  of  a  different  fonn,  and  it  hoa  only  four  hoofs  on 
the  fore-feet  and  three  on  the  hind,  whilst  the  Indian  species  has  five 
before  and  four  lieuind.  In  magnitude,  intelligence,  and  docility, 
however,  it  does  not  yield  to  it*  Asiatic  congener ;  and  if  wo  were  to 
credit  the  exaggerated  statement*  of  travellers,  it  would  even  appear 
that  the  African  elephant  occasionally  attains  the  height  of  17  or  18 
feet.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  tusks  of 
ivory  imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  ore  considerably  larger  than 
those  which  an  obtained  from  India,  often  weighing  from  150 
to  180  )x>unds,  whilst  the  Utter  rarely  exceed  100  or  120  pounds. 
These  animals  inhal.it  all  the  woody  parts  of  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara,  and  an  found  in  Dar-Kar:  they  live  in  largo  herds  of 
from  150  to  200  individuals,  and  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  middle  and  southern  Africa,  that  we  could 
scarcely  credit  the  reports  of  travellers,  were  they  not  confirmed  by 
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the  immense  quantities  of  ivory  annually  imported  into  Europe  from 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  alone.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this 
ivory  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  being  either  broken  by  the 
animals  in  their  combats  with  one  another,  or  in  their  attempts  to 
uproot  different  kinds  of  trees  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  their 
roots  and  branches ;  but  much  the  greater  part  of  it  is  the  produce 
of  the  chase,  whole  tribes  often  devoting  themselves  to  this  employ- 
ment. During  their  hunting  expeditions,  which  often  last  three  or 
four  months,  the  hunters  live  entirely  upon  the  flesh  of  the  slain 
elephants,  and  frequently  collect  as  much  ivory  as  enables  them  to 
live  in  what  they  consider  affluent  circumstances  for  two  or  three 
years  afterwards.  The  African  elephant  is  not  now,  as  far  as  we 
know,  employed  in  the  service  of  man;  though  the  Ptolemies 
undoubtedly  obtained  elephants  of  war  from  Ethiopia. 

Of  the  rhinoceros,  one  species  at  least,  and  probably  more,  inhabits 
the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Africa,  frequenting  the  same 
localities  as  the  elephant,  and  hunted  as  ardently  by  the  people, 
though  its  hide  and  horns  are  the  only  parts  of  it  that  can  be  turned 
to  account.  Of  the  hide  shields  are  made  in  some  parts,  and  in 
others  traces  and  harness ;  for  all  of  which  purposes  its  great  thick- 
ness and  durability  render  it  extremely  appropriate.  The  African 
rhinoceros,  like,  that  of  Sumatra,  has  two  horns,  but  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  latter  species  by  having  no  front  or  incisor  teeth. 

The  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa 
south  of  the  Great  Desert ;  and  from  being  less  hunted  and  more 
difficult  to  come  at  than  either  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  is  in  many 
parts  extremely  common.  This  animal  appears  to  have  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  of  Africa,  and  to  have  inha- 
bited the  very  same  localities  which  it  now  occupies,  from  the  earliest 
ages.  The  Greek  >ind  Roman  writers  frequently  mention  it  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Nile ;  and  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  in  his 
voyage  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  informs  us  that  he  came  to 
a  large  river — which,  it  ia  supposed,  must  have  been  either  the 
Senegal,  or  the  Gambia,  or  the  Rio  Grande — in  which  the  hippo- 
potami were  very  numerous.  At  the  present  day  the  hippopotamus 
is  never  seen  below  the  second,  and  perhaps  not  below  the  third 
cataract  of  the  Nile  ;  but  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  continent,  in 
the  Senega],  the  Gambia,  and  the  Niger,  they  are  numerous,  and 
extend  southward  as  far  as  the  Cape.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Litter  colony,  indeed,  this  animal  is  at  the  present  day  rarely  met 
with  ;  but  it  was  formerly  as  abundant  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa, 
and  still  existe  on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers. 

The  engallo,  or  wild  boar  of  Africa  (Phacochceriui),  is  a  very 
different  species  from  that  of  Europe,  though  the  latter  is  likewise 
said  to  be  found  in  Egypt  and  Barbary,  as  it  certainly  is  in  India 
and  other  parts  of  the  East.  The  engallo  is  perhaps  the  most  hideous 
of  all  mammals  in  appearance.  It  resembles  the  elephant  in  the  form 
aiid  structure  of  its  molar  teeth.  Of  these  there  are  never  more  than 
two  in  each  jaw ;  they  are  not  renewed  as  in  ordinary  quadrupeds  by 
the  new  one  growing  under  the  old,  and  gradually  pushing  it  out  of 
the  socket ;  but  the  young  tooth  is  formed  in  this  case  behind  the 
old  one,  and  gradually  advances  forward  and  assumes  its  situation  as 
'  ter  is  worn  down  by  constant  use. 

The  zebra,  the  dow,  and  the  quagga  (Equu*  zebra,  E.  duplivirgatut, 
and  E.  quaccha)  are  found  in  most  parts  of  southern  and  central 
Africa  which  are  known.  These  beautiful  animals,  equally  remark- 
able for  the  symmetry  of  their  forms,  the  rapidity  of  their  course, 
and  the  brilliancy  and  wonderful  regularity  of  their  colours  and 
marking*,  associate  in  large  herds  upon  the  open  plains  and  gentle 
declivities,  and  are  the  frequent  prey  of  the  lion,  which  is  said  to 
prefer  their  flesh  to  the  dry  and  tough  venison  of  the  various  species 
of  gazelles  and  antelopes  that  inhabit  the  same  localities.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  remarked  by  African  travellers,  that  these  animals  and  the 
ostriches  seem  to  have  a  natural  predilection  for  each  other's  society, 
;m<l  tliat  the  flocks  and  herds  of  these  very  different  species  are  con- 
stantly found  intermixed,  though  they  refuse  to  associate  with  other 
animals.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  same  was  observed  by 
Xi-imphoii,  during  the  expedition  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  with  respect 
tn  the  ostrich  and  quagga  or  wild  ass,  on  the  plains  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia. 

Among  ruminating  animals,  Africa  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
nse  numbers  of  different  species  of  antelopes  which  it  contains  ; 
no  t'-'wer  than  60  species,  out  of  80  which  have  been  enumerated  in 
this  extensive  genus,  being  proper  to  that  continent.  This  is  a  very 
peculiar  feature  in  the  zoological  character  of  Africa,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  there  have  been  only  two  species  of  deer  (one  of 
which  is  our  common  fallow  deer,  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
indigenous  to  North  Africa)  hitherto  discovered  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  continent.  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  whilst  it  abounds  in 
many  different  species  of  deer,  contains  comparatively  very  few  ante- 
loped,  being  thus  completely  opposed,  in  an  important  zoological 
feature,  to  Africa.  Among  other  indigenous  ruminants  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  giraffe,  or  camcleopard,  which  i»  found  from  the 
bank*  of  the  Dareep  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  Great  Desert. 
..r  tun.,  wild  species  of  buffalo  also  inhabit  the  woods  and 
ni:iirthy  grounds  of  the  interior,  but  we  know  little  of  their  forms  or 
C'lffn;  or  wild  i  'he  Cape,  has  the  base  of 
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manner  of  a  helmet;  he  is  a  savage  and  dangerous  animal,  much 
dreaded  by  travellers. 

Among  the  cetaceous  mammals  which  inhabit  the  seas  and  coasts 
of  Africa,  we  need  only  mention  the  lamantin  (Manatus  Senegalensis), 
which  frequents  the  moutha  of  the  great  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans,  and  feeda  upon  the  aquatic  plants  that  it  can  reach 
along  the  shores.  It  was  this  animal  which,  from  the  pectoral  situa- 
tion of  its  mamma;,  and  from  the  habit  of  raising  itself  half  out  of 
the  water,  especially  when  in  the  act  of  suckling  its  young,  gave 
origin  to  the  fable  of  the  mermaid,  by  which  name  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  ancient  African  voyagera  and  travellers. 

Of  the  ornithology  of  Africa  we  cannot  undertake  to  give  more 
than  a  very  general  account.  Indeed,  from  the  physical  conformation 
of  birds,  they  are  not  so  confined  and  limited  in  their  geographical 
distribution  as  quadrupeds ;  and  consequently  the  ornithology  of  par- 
ticular countries  is  never  so  peculiar  nor  exclusive  as  its  mammalogy. 
Birds,  possessing  powers  of  locomotion  which  quadrupeds  want, 
often  migrate  to  the  most  distant  climates.  Thus  many  of  our 
European  species,  such  as  the  common  quail,  the  landrail,  the  cuckoo, 
and  the  different  varieties  of  swallows,  which  spend  the  summer  and 
autumn  in  northern  climates,  njigrate  for  the  winter  season  to  Africa  ; 
and  others  of  our  common  species  are  found  distributed  over  the 
whole  eastern  hemisphere  without  presenting  any  sensible  difference, 
even  in  the  colour  of  a  feather,  hi  the  most  remote  localities.  Tho 
ostrich  has  already  been  incidentally  mentioned  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Africa.  At  the  present  day,  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  exclusively 
confined  to  that  continent,  though  in  the  age  of  Aristotle  and 
Xenophon  it  was  found  in  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
Captain  Lyon  informed  us  that  the  best  ostrich  feathers  imported  from 
Barbary  are  not  procured  from  the  wild  birds  of  the  desert,  but  from 
semi-domesticated  individuals  which  the  Arabs  take  young  and  breed 
up  in  stables,  where  they  are  well  supplied  with  soft  bedding  to 
prevent  them  from  wearing  or  injuring  the  feathers.  Similar  to  the 
ostrich  in  many  of  their  habits,  and  even  somewhat  in  appearance, 
are  the  bustards,  many  different  species  of  which  inhabit  the  Karroos 
and  arid  plains  of  Africa.  Of  gallinaceous  fowls,  adapted  to  the 
poultry-yard,  Africa  possesses  but  a  single  genus,  the  Guinea-hens 
(Numida),  which,  however,  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
These  birds,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  distinct  species,  go  in 
large  flocks  of  400  or  500,  and  are  most  frequently  found  among 
underwood  in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  rivers.  There  are  besides 
many  species  of  partridges  and  grouse  in  different  parts  of  Africa ; 
but  as  these  are  not  fitted  for  domestic  purposes,  and  have  otherwise 
nothing  remarkable  in  their  habits  or  economy,  it  will  be  sufficient  at 
present  to  indicate  them  thus  generally.  Wild  fowl  of  various  species 
are  also  abundant  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  as  are  likewise  various 
species  of  owls,  falcons,  and  vultures,  the  latter  of  which,  like  the 
hyaenas  among  the  quadrupeds,  are  highly  useful  in  consuming  the 
offal  and  carrion  which  might  otherwise  taint  the  air  and  produce 
disease.  The  exquisite  sense  of  smell  possessed  by  these  birds  is 
truly  surprising.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  useful  birds  of  prey 
peculiar  to  Africa  is  the  secretary  (Faico  serpentarius),  which  may  be 
not  improperly  described  as  an  eagle  mounted  on  the  long  naked  lega 
of  a  crane.  This  bird  preys  exclusively  upon  serpents,  which  it  pursues 
on  foot,  and  destroys  in  amazing  numbers. 

Among  the  smaller  birds  of  Africa  are  many  species  remarkable  for 
the  gaudiness  and  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  or  the  singularity  of 
their  manners  and  economy.  Of  the  former  kind  may  be  mentioned 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  parrots  and  parroquets,  which,  from  the 
size  of  a  sparrow  upwards  to  that  of  a  raven,  swarm  in  all  the  forests, 
and  make  the  woods  resound  with  their  hoarse  unmusical  screams. 
Of  the  latter  kind,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  honey  cuckoo 
(C'uculut  indicator,  Linnaeus)  and  the  little  bird  called  the  republican 
(Loxia  tocia,  Latham). 

Lizards,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles  abound  in  every  part  of  Africa. 
The  crocodile  inhabits  all  the  large  rivers  of  the  tropical  parts,  and  is 
still  abundant  in  the  Nile  below  the  first  cataract ;  different  species  of 
chameleons  may  be  seen  on  every  hedge  or  shrub ;  and  the  enormous 
python,  a  serpent  30  feet  hi  length,  lurks  in  the  fens  and  morasses. 
Among  the  venomous  species,  the  dipsas,  the  asp,  and  the  cerastes,  or 
horned  viper,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  classical  writers ; 
whilst  the  garter-snake,  the  puff-adder,  and  other  species,  arc  at 
present  employed  to  poison  their  arrows  by  the  Bosjesmans. 

Of  the  insect  tribes,  Africa  also  contains  many  thousand  different 
kinds.  The  locust  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  proverbial 
scourge  of  the  whole  continent ;  scorpions,  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  noxious  serpents,  are  everywhere  abundant ;  and  the  zebub, 
or  fly,  one  of  the  instruments  employed  by  the  Almighty  to  punish 
the  Egyptians  of  old,  is  still  the  plague  of  the  low  and  cultivated 
districts.  For  a  particular  account  of  the  ravages  of  this  dreadful 
insect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bruce's  'Travels,'  (4to  edit.)  voL  i. 
p.  388,  and  '  Appendix,'  p.  188,  where  there  is  also  a  good  figure. 

VIII.  Plants  of  Africa. — The  nature  of  African  vegetation  will  be 
best  understood  by  tracing  geographically  the  change*  it  undergoes 
between  a  state  but  little  different  from  that  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
;uiil  the  singular  flora  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  the  traveller 
who  passes  from  the  south  of  Europe  to  Tangier,  the  nppcarance  of 
the  African  coast  presents  nothing  remarkably  different  from  what  he 
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Or»^  aftraat*.  and  of  olives  ;  wide  plains  cov*red  with 
t  a^  l«rUy ;  Uo^  wood,  of  «r«™.BoeM  ~A  ta^  and  «a 
paw*  I/H.M  sMndM).  iatarmiied  with  cypraaae*.  myrtlea,  arbutua, 
aad  fracranl  tno  heath*  ifrica  areomi),  form  the  principal  feature* 
of  UM  Uadseape ;  while  the  plain*  are  covered  with  the  gum-cistus, 
aad  UM  hin*  awl  rook*  with  odoriferous  rock-rose*,  palmetto  trees,  and 
UM  wild  caper.  In  January  and  the  early  months  of  the  year,  when 
UM  donate  is  like  that  of  the  warm  day*  of  our  spring,  the  plains  are 
great  with  fraaa,  and  embellished  with  innumerable  little  flower*  of 
UM  aweoootyWdoaous  osas*,  and  the  garden*  are  gay  with  the  b)o**oin* 
of  UM  «h~»iHJ  UM  apricot,  and  the  peach.  Even  in  the  summer 
•asaoa,  whea  all  the  more  tialHTt<*  plante  have  been  dried  up  beneath 
a  scorching  ran,  there  i*  still  UM  oleander,  with  ito  brilliant  bunche* 
of  rosy  flower*,  by  which  are  traced  from  afar  the  courses  of  the  riven 
oa  UM  *••»»••  of  which  it  love*  to  dwell,  and  those  humid  spots  which, 
from  accidental  circumstance*,  being  never  dried  up,  are  then  a  kind 
of  naaathls  oatm  On  this  northern  coast  the  date  palm  i*  first 
found;  bat  it*  fruit  doe*  not  arrive  at  perfection,  and  it  U  chiefly 
valued  a*  ad  object  of  ornament  to  garden*  and  house*. 

The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  in  the  Barbary  States  are  a  kind 
of  wheat  (TrMcmm  durum),  the  stem*  of  which  are  solid,  and  the  grain 
homy  rather  than  farinaceou* ;  barley,  which  the  Moon  give  their 
horses  instead  of  oats;  maice,  cafire  com  (J/oletu  joroswm),  rice, 
tobacco,  olive*,  orange*,  and  fig*  of  the  most  delicimi*  quality; 
,  grape*,  and  jujubes,  together  with  sweet  melons  and 
They  also  grow  the  white  mulberry  for  silkworms,  a 
of  indigo  (ludigaftra  fflauea),  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  most 
D  esculent  tragatabla*.  It  is  in  the  mountainous  country, 
of  UM  Barbary  States,  in  the  chain  of  Atlas,  that  the  famous 
timber  grows  <TA  .jo  «rti«/«/a),  called,  from  the  robatanceit  produces, 
UM  aaadarach-tna,  which  i*  almost  imperishable,  from  which  the 
ceilings  of  the  mosques  an  exclusively  constructed,  and  which  is 
•opposed  to  have  been  UM  Bhittim  Wood  of  Scripture. 

As  *oon  aa  UM  chain  of  Atlas  i*  passed,  the  scene  begins  to  change ; 
UM  aumain  ilrynes*  of  the  climate  on  the  northern  borden  of  the 
Onat  Desert  i.  such  that  few  tree*,  except  the  date,  can  maintain  an 
si  •>«•!»)  It  is,  however,  in  thi*  arid  region,  where  rain  seldom  falls, 
what*  wheat  refuses  to  grow,  and  even  maize,  barley,  and  caflre  corn 
afford  the  hnahandman  a  miserable  and  uncertain  crop— where  the 
bks*B  from  UM  south  an  scarcely  supportable  by  the  native  himself, 
that  this  invaluable  tree  find*  ite  fitting  station.  It  is  here  that  the 
gluiea  of  date  palms  form  a  screen  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  cherish  beneath  their  ahade  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pome- 
granate, and  the  vine,  the  latter  of  which  climbs  to  the  summit  of 
their  trunks  by  mean*  of  ite  twisted  tendril*.  Although  reared  in 
rmi*>aiil  shade,  all  theaa  fruits  acquire  a  more  delicious  flavour  than 
in  what  would  seem  a  more  favourable  climate. 

Egypt  exhibit*  a  scene  intermediate,  a*  it  were,  between  the  first 
and  the  Us*  of  these  descriptions ;  but  also  presenting  more  the 
appearance  of  a  tropical  count  ry.  European  plant*  begin  to  disappear ; 
!•  UM  districts  still  watered  by  the  Nile,  we  find  all  the  richness  of 
i  of  the  spring  month*  of  Barbary  ;  abundance  of  rice,  barley, 
i  ;  rich  laid*  of  sugar-canes ;  olives,  figs,  vines,  and  plantains, 
that  have  been  introduced ;  while  in  the  hotter  or  drier,  or  more 
•nattiia,  UM  das*  I*  the  chief  object  of  the  scenery.  Nothing  but 
•touted  ami  miserable-looking  bushes  are  able  in  the  open  plain*  to 
contend  with  UM  accumulating  sand  for  the  possession  of  the  soil 
In  UM  richer  part*  of  the  country  we  find  the  acacias  which  produce 
••"•"•I"*,  Urge  tamarisk-tree*,  great  quantities  of  the  plante  yielding 
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species),  Intermixed  with  various 

barb*  bstoagmg  to  tropical  genera,  all  of  which  are  either  unknown 
or  vary  ran  in  UM  more  northern  pans  of  Africa.    Cotton,  coffee, 
Win,  awl  tobacco  an  cultivated  with  the  gnatent  success.    A( 
Ta*fca»  ftnt  b*gia*  to  appear  a  third  race  of  palm*  different  froi 
daw  aad  UM 


cardamom*, 
faatare  of  African  vegetetion  within  the 


that  occupy  UM  interior  of  this  continent  like  inland 
•as  of  Mad,  an  scarcely  inhabited  by  any  plant*  except  of  the 
nne  of  UM  moat  remarkable  i*  a  gram  called 
gMwaMM),  which    wholly   covers    immense 
•aid  to  cam*  intolerable  annoyance  to  the  traveller 
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•"here  moisture  exists  in 
flora  partakes  In  a  certain 
Me,  of  the  plants  of  India,  In;' 
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tha  native  a  grateful  drink ;  huge 
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cotton-tree*  (Bombar  pmlandmm),  the  trunk*  of  which  project  at  the 
base  into  great  buttresses ;  shrubs  of  richest  verdure,  large  gramineoua 
plants  with  branching  items,  impenetrable  thickets  extending  into  the 
water,  with  thick  groups  of  oil  palm*  (Ultra  MH'MCCIUM),  sago  palm* 
(Sagut),  and  other*  of  the  amme  majestic  tribe.  In  the  thickets, 
number*  of  Oombrtto,  of  bindweeds,  and  of  other  climber*  twine 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  they  adorn  with  flower*  of 
white,  or  scarlet,  or  orange.  On  the  branches  of  the  forest  trees  grow 
•Daringly  variou*  genera  of  epiphytes  ;  tho  laburnum  of  the  colonists 
(ColJartocorpuM  jUfM/o)  expand*  its  branches  of  golden  flowers,  and 
replace*  the  senna  of  Alexandria ;  in  some  places  the  wood*  abound 
in  pine-apples,  which,  although  not  natives  of  the  continent,  have 
established  themselves  as  completely  u  in  their  native  stations  in 
tropical  America ;  the  plains  are  often  covered  with  immense  quantities 
of  the  papyrus  plant,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  and  in  the  regions 
near  the  line  a  new  feature  is  introduced  by  the  chandelier-tree  (Pa*- 
damn  ca*dtlabmm),  which  rises  singly  in  the  plain*,  and  divides  ite 
grotesque  branches  into  repeated  forks,  the  extremities  of  which  are 
crowned  with  long,  rigid,  channelled  leave*,  like  those  of  the  pine- 
apple. 

With  the  general  nature  of  the  vegetation  change  also  the  species 
that  are  cultivated  for  the  food  of  man.  In  the  tropical  regions  of 
A  fries,  no  waving  fields  of  corn  reward  the  In boum  of  the  husbandman ; 
the  vine  is  unknown,  the  figs  are  of  other  and  of  useless  specie*,  and 
of  all  the  northern  fruits  the  orange  and  the  lime  alone  remain.  In 
their  stead  the  cassava  (Jatropka  monition,  the  yam  (IHeteorea).  tl.- 
pigeon  pea  (Cyfinu  caja*),  and  the  ground-nut  {Ararhit  hypogaa)  are 
farinaceous  plants ;  the  papaw  (C'arica  papaya),  the  tamarind,  and  the 
nitte  or  doura-tree  (Parkin  Africans),  are  the  fruit*  in  some  place* ; 
the  Senegal  custard  apple  (Anona  Saiegaleniu),  the  gray  plum  (/'arm- 
ariuta),  and  the  Safu,  in  others ;  and  the  bread-fruit  of  Polynesia  i* 
represented  by  a  large  tree  called  musanga,  the  seeds  of  which  are  aa 
agreeable  as  hazel-nuts.  Besides  these,  were  are  in  Sierra  Leone,  and 
along  the  same  coast,  the  remarkable  cream-fruit,  which,  although  .  f 
a  moot  poisonous  family,  yield*  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  saccharine 
juice;  the  water-vine  (Telracera  jxXo/oria),  the  stems  of  which  aro  a 
sort  of  vegetable  fountain,  discharging  when  cut  across  a  cool,  limpid, 
and  refreshing  fluid ;  the  negro  peach  (Sareoeepkaltu  Africa***),  a 
brown  succulent  fruit,  said  to  taste  like  a  strawberry ;  the  monkey- 
apple  (AnitojiliyUca  laarina),  the  drupe  of  which  is,  in  flavour  and 
•ire,  between  a  nectarine  and  a  plum ;  and  various  species  of  pigeon- 
plums  (ChrytobalaiHu),  with  the  mammee  apple  (Mammea  Africana), 
pi«linmiiis  (C'arpodintu),  and  star-apples  (C'ArysnjiA.v/f «m  oboraiiim). 

As  we  approach  the  southern  point  of  this  continent,  a  new  change 
passes  over  the  face  of  nature ;  tropical  form*  disappear  as  they  have 
formerly  appeared,  and  we  lose  the  scenery  of  the  cotton  tree,  the 
baobab,  the  palm,  and  the  chandelier  tree ;  not  however  to  find  tin -ir 
places  occupied  by  the  plante  of  Barbary  and  the  north,  but  1.1 
contemplate  an  order  of  vegetable  productions  >•<>  ilUti-rcnt.  tlmt  tlu-ir 
very  genera  had  been  previously  unseen  :  still  tho  same  wi  UK-met*  of 
•and  and  drought  occupies  the  centra  of  the  r.mntry,  but  it  i-  n<> 
longer  covered  with  prickly  grasses  or  waving  thicket*  of  ]•• 
The  karroos  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  tho  residence  of  fleshy,  leafless, 
distorted,  shapeless  tribe*  of  Stapelias,  of  Ifeaembrynn'h.  . 
Euphorbias,  Crassulas,  Aloes,  and  other  succulent  plants,  each  holding 
to  the  soil  by  the  weak  support  of  a  single  wiry  root,  ami  t'.v.lin^ 
rather  upon  the  dews  of  heaven  than  the  moisture  of  the  soil, — a 
situation  to  which  they  are  admirably  adapted  by  the  want  ..r 
imperfect  state  of  their  evaporating  pores,  so  that  wh:<t<-\vr  humidity 
they  are  able  to  collect  is  parted  with  as  slowly  a*  tho  limited  supply 


is  furnished  to  them.  Among  these  grow  Htunt. •.!  luti-li. 
specie*  of  heath  (Erica),  and  succulent  geraniums  (Priaryanium), 
strong-scented  l.iu-kn  ]>lante  (JKotma),  and  a  great  variety  of  i-limbby 
Componttr,  The  hill«  and  rocks  are  scattered  over  with  a  remarkable 
tribe  of  plante  called  Cycadacm,  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between 
ferns  and  palms ;  the  plains  are  permanently  clothed  with  patches  of 
a  nun-like  plant  called  Rtflio ;  while  the  whole  country,  after  the 
rains,  teem*  with  the  fugitive  but  lovely  blosnoms  of  the  I  fin.  !!>•• 
Gladiolta,  the  IHta,  the  Satyrium,  and  the  Oro/w.  Plants  of  th.- 
Protea  tribe  also,  of  which  there  are  very  many  sjH-.-i, •».  f..r  the  first 
time  appear  since  leaving  the  country  of  Aliywinia,  and  un<l<-i  the  name 
..f  \Vittp)»Kiin  (I'mlea  argattta)  supply  tli«  inhabitants  of  Cape  T..WM 
with  fuel.  At  <'«]«  Town  itself  has  been  introduced  the  American 
aim-,  which,  with  its  spiny  rigid  leaves  of  six  feet  in  length,  form* 
impenetrable  hedge*,  more  r*««mblhig  c»«>*MW-oV-/rt*;  than  a  vegetable 
barrier;  and  the  oak*  and  stone-pines  of  Kum[ie  have  found  a 
congenial  climate. 

are  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  vegetation  of  ATii.  .< 

Its  islands  partake  more  or  lea*  of  the  nature  of  the  flora  of  the 

djaeent  continent,  modified  chiefly  on  the  west  side  by  the  cooling 


br»«*ui  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  east  by  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Indian  and  Southern  oceans.     In  these  spots  ••• 

absence  of  African  sterility,  In  consequence  of  tip  ir  insular  i»>M<i<>n  ; 
and    fpun    thfir  luxuriant  vegetation  we  may  judge   what    t: 
Africa  would  I*  if  cither  nature  or  the  skill  of  man  could  miccc.  <1  iu 
r.,n,liif»i!ig  riven  and  streams  where  there  are  now  only  barrenness 
and  ill-. 

In  addition  to  this  general  view  of  the  natural  hirtory  of  Africa 
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distinct  articles  on  each  subject  will  be  found  in  the  NATURAL  HISTORY 
Division  of  the  ENGLISH  CYCLOP .EDIA  ;  and  this  remark  will  apply  to 
all  similar  instances. 

AGADEZ,  or,  as  the  Tuaricks  call  it,  Ekade,  ia  a  town  of  Africa, 
situated  in  16"  33'  N.  lat,  7°  3<y  E.  long.,  on  a  Hamadah,  or  high 
plain,  consisting  of  sandstone.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Air  or  Asben,  with  which  we  have  recently  become  acquainted  through 
the  travels  of  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg,  the  former  having  visited 
Agadez  in  1850.  No  author  is  known  who  has  mentioned  this  place 
before  Leo  Africanus,  in  whose  time  it  was  a  flourishing  town.  Agadez, 
from  its  sihiation,  must  always  have  formed  an  important  central 
place  between  the  Kelowis  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  districts  to 
the  south  and  west  There  are  traditions  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  that  it  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  some  tribes  coming  from 
the  north,  probably  belonging  to  the  Berber  race.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  slave  blood  among  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Agadez,  as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  population  of  the  south-eastern 
)K>rtion  of  Air;  but  there  must  have  been  a  very  ancient  stock  of 
indigenous  black  people,  who  have  transmitted  a  peculiar  language  of 
their  own,  the  '  Emghedesic,'  which  is  the  same  language  as  that 
spoken  by  the  people  of  Timbuctu. 

Agsdez  formerly  contained  not  less  than  from  50,000  to  60,000 
inhabitant*.  Dr.  Barth  was  assured  by  the  Turvati,  one  of  whom 
had  been  at  Timbuetu  seven  times,  that  it  was  much  larger  than  that 
place.  At  present  the  appearance  of  the  town  is  that  of  an  almost 
ruined  place,  scarcely  the  sixth  part  of  it,  namely  about  700  houses, 
being  inhabited.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  estimated  to  be 
from  7000  to  8000,  who  are  partly  merchants,  partly  artisans.  The 
merchants  seem  to  visit  only  the  markets  of  Kaahna,  Tasawah, 
Maradeh,  Kano,  and  Sacatu,  and  do  not  go  to  the  northern  markets 
of  Ghat  or  Murzuk,  unless  on  a  journey  to  Mecca.  There  exists  no 
intercourse  with  Timbuetu.  The  commerce  of  Agadez  itself  is 
principally  in  ghussub  (millet),  which  constitutes  the  principal  and 
almost  the  only  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manufactures  are  very 
limited,  consisting  of  leather-work  and  mate.  The  saddles  made  in 
Agadez,  particularly  those  used  in  riding  upon  the  meheris,  or  swift 
camels,  and  also  the  sandals,  are  far  famed. 

Respecting  the  degree  of  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  five  or  six  schools  in  Agadez,  where  the  boys 
are  taught  to  read  the  Koran,  and  to  write.  The  women  seem  to 
enjoy  great  freedom.  Some  of  them  are  pretty,  and  have  Arab 
features ;  and  among  the  men  Dr.  Barth  observed  fine  faces  and  good 
figures.  The  population  is  so  mixed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
out  the  type  of  the  original  stock. 

The  houses  are  generally  spacious,  built  of  mud,  and  a  few  are 
whitewashed;  they  are  all  flat-roofed,  the  roof  being  formed  by 
planks  of  the  doom  palm  covered  with  mats,  over  which  earth  is 
thrown.  Agadez  has  a  tower,  which  is  from  90  to  95  feet  high.  For 
such  a  place,  situated  in  the  midst  of  warlike  hordes,  a  tower  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  in  order  to  be  aware  beforehand  when  a  razzia  or 
a  caravan  is  approaching.  There  are  wells  of  very  good  water  near 
the  town,  and  there  is  also  plenty  of  brushwood.  (Dr.  Earth's 
Account  './. !</./•//-,  in  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.') 

AODE,  a  seaport  in  the  south  of  France,  chief  town  of  a  canton  in 
the  arrondi«sement  of  BcV.iem,  department  of  Heratilt,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Honmlt,  and  about  two  miles  above  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  28  miles  S.W.  from  Montpellier,  and  has 
8683  inhabitants.  The  Canal  du  Midi,  or  Languedoc  Canal,  by  which 
!i,i  Garonne  the  Mediterranean  is  united  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
runs  mi,lpr  thu  walls  of  the  town  on  the  north  and  enters  the  shore- 
lake  of  Thau  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward.  By  this  canal  Agde 
has  communication  with  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux,  whilst  by  the  shore- 
lake  and  Beaucaire  canals,  it  is  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the 
•.  The  harbour,  formed  by  order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1634, 
is  capable  of  containing  450  vessels  of  from  60  to  200  tons  ;  it  is 
entered  from  the  sea  by  the  channel  of  the  Herault,  which  is  230  feet 
wide  "pi>o*ite  the  town,  but  increases  to  above  656  feet  lower  down, 
and  has  a  depth  throughout  of  more  than  16  feet.  The  entrance  to 
1 1 -led  by  the  strongly  fortified  islet  of  Brescou,  the 
arsenal,  casemates,  barracks,  and  batteries  on  which  are  hollowed  out 
of  the  volcanic  rock  that  forms  the  substance  of  the  islet.  On  Mont 
I.imp,  an  extinct  volcano  to  the  southward  of  the 
town,  a  lighthouse  of  the  first  class  with  a  revolving  light,  413  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  visible  for  above  20  miles  at  sea,  stands  in 
!'  N.  lat.,  3°  29'  K.  long.  There  is  also  a  port-light  29  feet  high 
on  the  east  side  of  tin-  month  of  the  river. 

Agde  is  girt  with  walls  flanked  with  round  towers,  and  ranks  as  a 

-•»  of  the  fourth  class.     The  fortifications,  most  of  the  houses, 

and  the  quays  which   lin,'  both  banks  of  the  river  down  to  the  sea, 

are  built  of  black  basaltic  lava  supplied  from  Mont  St-Loup.    The 

streets  are  all  paved  with  this  substance,  and  altogether  the  place  has 

such  a  black  look  as  fully  t..  local  name  of  La  Ville  Noire, 

';k  Town.    The  cathedral,  a  handsome  building  notwithstanding 

its  blacknem,  is  said  to  .lute  f :•,,!„  tl,,   7th  century ;  it  is  surmounted 

by  a  square  clock  towrr  Imilt,   ,,f  r.,,k   «t.,T1.'.  and  115  feet  high.     To 

if  tli,!  trtwn  lira  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  the  soil  of  which 

mutt,  r.       Tli,;re    are    delightful 

walks  along  the  bank*  of  the  U<5rault  and  the  Languedoc  canal.     A 


suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  ia  joined  to  the  town  by  a 
suspension-bridge.  Agde  has  n  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce, 
a  naval  school,  and  a  council  for  determining  causes  among  the 
fishermen  of  the  port. 

Agde  is  an  entrepot  for  salt,  lead,  and  the  staple  products  generally 
of  the  S.  and  S.W.  of  France.  Its  own  industrial  products  are 
chiefly  brandy,  soap,  and  verdigris.  It  has  also  an  active  coasting 
trade  in  wines,  brandy,  liqueurs,  olive  oil,  silk,  wool,  timber,  cordage, 
salt,  iron,  &e.  Corn  and  flour  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Spain, 
and  wine  to  Italy.  About  120  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  above  40  smaller  craft  in  the  fisheries,  which  are  productive, 
and  supply  the  neighbouring  markets  with  abundance  of  fish.  Ship- 
building also  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  A  four-day  fair,  commencing 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  is  held  yearly,  chiefly  for  manufactured  products 
and  wares. 

Agde  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agath<5,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  long  before  the  Roman  conquest  of 
( liuil.  The  Goths  held  it  till  743,  when  it  was  given  up  to  Pepin,  sou 
of  Charles  Martel.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  convoked  a  council  at 
Agde,  in  606,  when  (and  perhaps  for  long  before)  the  town  gave  title 
to  a  bishop.  The  prelates  of  Agde  in  process  of  time  became  lords  of 
the  town  and  its  dependencies,  for  which  they  did  homage  to  the 
counts  of  Toulouse ;  they  were  styled  counts  of  Agde  till  the 
suppression  of  the  see  in  the  18th  century.  The  diocese  of  Agde  was  the 
smallest  in  France ;  it  comprised  only  19  parishes.  A  second  council  was 
held  at  Agile  in  1535.  The  see  is  now  merged  in  that  of  Montpellier. 

AGEN,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne, 
is  situated  in  the  great  plain  of  Guienne  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  11  arches  ; 
74  miles  S.E.  from  Bordeaux,  336  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Paris,  in  44"  12' 
N.  lat.,  0°  37'  E.  long.,  and  has  14,987  inhabitants.  The  town  is 
old  and  ill-built,  the  streets  narrow  and  ill  laid  out.  The  best  quarter 
.is  a  suburb  that  extends  some  way  along  the  Bordeaux  road,  which  is 
lined  on  each  side  with  gigantic  elm-trees.  There  are  however  several 
interesting  buildings  in  the  city,  among  which  are — the  fine  old  cathe- 
dral of  St-Caprais,  a  romanesque  structure  with  modern  restorations ; 
the  Jacobin  church,  which  contains  a  central  gallery  supported  on 
columns  that  divide  the  spacious  interior  into  two  naves ;  the  former 
episcopal  palace,  an  extensive  and  beautiful  building,  now  the  residence 
of  the  prefect  of  the  department ;  the  ecclesiastical  college ;  and  the 
hospital  of  St-Jaques.  On  the  site  of  the  church  of  St.-Etienno, 
destroyed  in  the  revolutionary  commotions  of  1797,  a  market  for  com 
and  other  produce  has  been  built.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  depart- 
mental university  and  of  a  high  court  of  justice  ;  it  has  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce ;  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufac- 
tures ;  a  society  of  agriculture,  science,  and  the  arts ;  a  normal  school ; 
and  a  public  library  of  15,000  volumes.  Agen  gives  title  to  a  bishop, 
whose  see  is  co-extensive  with  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garoune. 

To  the  east  of  the  town  rises  a  rocky  hill,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
covered  with  vineyards  and  country-houses ;  and  its  summit  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Garonne  with  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
background.  This  hill  is  called  L'Ermitage,  from  its  having  been  for 
a  long  tune  the  retreat  of  hermits,  who  have  left  as  marks  of  their 
industry  a  church  with  several  chapels,  and  a  staircase  all  hewn  iu  the 
solid  rock.  In  a  gorge  of  the  hill  still  stands  the  curious  house  in 
which  Julius  Scaliger  died  (A.D.  1558),  and  in  which  also  his  no  less 
celebrated  son,  Joseph  Scaliger,  was  born.  The  public  walks  of  Ageu 
are  very  beautiful,  but  one  called  Le  Gravier,  from  its  site  having  been 
once  covered  by  the  river,  is  hardly  to  be  matched  throughout  France. 
It  extends  southward  from  the  stone  bridge  and  the  Bordeaux  road 
above  mentioned,  between  the  town  and  the  river,  and  presents  a 
magnificent  avenue  of  gigantic  elms,  the  branches  of  which,  interlacing 
high  over-head,  form  a  living  vault  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
while  beautiful  views  of  the  river  and  the  plain  are  commanded  in  the 
intervals  between  the  trees.  At  its  southern  extremity  this  walk  is 
connected  with  the  left  bank  of  the  river  by  a  handsome  suspension- 
bridge.  Besides  these  bridges  must  be  mentioned  the  canal-bridge  or 
aqueduct  of  23  arches,  recently  completed. 

Agen  is  well  situated  for  trade,  having  water-communication  by 
means  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Languedoo  canal,  which  joins  the 
Garonne  at  Toulouse,  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Small  steamers  ply  on  the  Garonne  to  Bourdeaux.  The  industrial 
products  of  the  town  are  chiefly  linen,  canvas,  serge,  cotton  counter- 
panes, swanskins,  starch,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  candles,  brandy, 
and  leather;  it  was  formerly  famous  for  its  scarlet  and  crimson 
dyes.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  territory  of  Agenoit,  which 
now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  arrondissements  of  Agen  and  Ville- 
neuve,  find  an  outlet  at  Agen,  and  consist  of  large  quantities  of  fine 
wheat,  wine,  hemp  and  flax,  fruits,  chestnuts,  tobacco,  madder,  cattle,  &c. 
The  famous  prunes  d'Agen  are  grown  in  vast  plum-orchards  near  the 
town.  Agen  has  besides  a  considerable  commerce  in  fine  flour,  woollen 
cloth,  cotton  thread,  feathers,  &c.  Five  three-day  fairs  are  held  yearly. 

Agen  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ayr/mum  or  Ayinnum,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  was  governed  by  Roman  praetors. 
The  early  Christians  suffered  severe  persecution  here ;  St.  Vincent, 
the  second  bishop  of  Agen,  and  many  of  his  flock,  were  torn  to  pieces 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Fountain  St.-Vincent.  Few 
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so  rnitch 


to  the 


of  war  u  Agen. 

•Mib  k  »~1  Vw;  Ut«r  bj  HUM, 

sod  Xorthmsn:  with  the  rest  of  OUMUM  it  Ml  to  England 
th*  H*oonf*  marri***  to  KUanor  of  Onisroie.     The  French 
th.Um.  u,  imb3p».it  up-**.  in  1S30  to  the  Engli* 
exMllsd  eooa  aftsr  by  the  inhabitants.     By  the  treaty  of 
H  WM  r****««d  to  the  EngU*h  in  1SUO.     In  the  early  put  of 
UM  townspeople  having  agmin  declared  themselves  for 


e.  the  boon  of  the  Count  d'Armagnac  stormed  the  town  and  com 
ens*  crueltiea     During  the  raUgiou*  wan  of  the  16th  century, 


held  it 


WM  ufc*~  by  the  Huguenots  in  1561,  and  again  in  1591,  but  they 
_  H  ooij  »  v^r  Men  time.     In  1502  it  submitted  to  Henry  IV. 
Agen  contain*  no  remain*  of  antiquity,  except  perhaps  a  fragment 
of  in  old  rVT**"  wall    The  Bordeaux-Cette  railway  now  in  coune  of 
construction  pastes  through  Agen. 

AOGKRHCUsTa  hum  prorinoe  in  the  south-east  of  Norway,  u 
1  N.  by  Trondhjem,  E.  by  Sweden,  8.  by  the  Bay  of  Christunia 


gad  UM  Skaa-er-rack,  and  W.  by  the  provinoee  of  Christianaand  and 
Bemnhuus/  It  lie*  between  58"  AT  Mid  62*  40'  N.  lat,  7°  40'  and 
lj-  >o'  E,  long.  It*  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  -J7n 
mil—  from  ea»t  to  west,  160  mile*.  The  area  is  36,380  square  mile*, 
and  UM  population,  according  to  the  census  of  December  31,  1845, 
WB*  &93.~81 

Ctmt  fmr — The  southern  coast,  which  U  bold  and  rocky,  and  rises 
to  a  odMidnrihln  elevation  to  the  west  of  Frederikavocrn,  U  much 
indented,  and  contains  several  good  harbour*.  The  Chiirtiania  Fiord, 
or  Bay  of  Christiania,  extends  about  60  miles  inland ;  at  its  entrance, 
-'-  UM  Hvaluen  Islands,  its  width  is  15  miles,  but  it  narrows 


gradually  as  it  advances  towards  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  ia 
divided  into  two  arms,  one  running  up  to  Drammen,  and  the  other 
and  more  eastern  to  the  town  of  Chriatiania.  The  shores  of  the  bay 
are  formed  by  rocky  but  gentle  hill*,  mostly  covered  with  trees.  As 
i*  UM  i —  along  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Norway,  the  sea  at  a  little  ( 
-fipt..^  from  shore  is  dotted  with  vast  numbers  of  rocky  islets. 

Smrfact  amd  Cfmmmtieatioiu.—The  north  and  west  of  the  province 
is  occupied  by  the  tnsssit  of  the  Dovre-Feld  or  Norrska-Fjellen 
Mountain*,  which  commonly  rise  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
«~*«m  aereral  summits  far  above  it  [NonBasu-FjELLEH.]  The 
SkagstoU  Tind  on  the  north-western  boundary  rises  to  more  than  8500 
feat,  and  the  Sneehitten  on  the  confine*  of  Trondhjem  ia  more  than 
8900  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  width  of  the  range  varies  from 
70  to  90  miles,  this  being  the  average  distance  between  the  inhabited 
places  on  each  side  of  it  All  the  rest  of  the  province  ia  traversed  by 
oflhhoots  from  these  mountains,  separated  by  narrow  valleys,  which 
are  drained  by  rapid  rivers,  forming  in  parts  of  their  course  long  and 
narrow  lakes.  All  the  rivers  after  leaving  the  region  of  the  high 
mountains  hare  a  general  southerly  course,  and  moat  of  them  enter 
the  Bay  of  Christiania.  The  Tryssild-Elf  however  which  is  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Famund,  after  running  S.S.E.  70  miles,  enters  Sweden, 
when,  under  the  name  of  the  Klar-Elf,  it  carries  its  waters  into  Lake 
Wenero.  [SWBDEX.] 

Two  road*  traverse  the  great  mountain  chain  above-mentioned. 
On*  of  thsss,  connecting  the  towns  of  Christiania  and  Bergen,  runs 
N.W.  from  Christiania  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Tyri,  and  thence  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Drammen  river.  It 
erossss  UM  highest  part  of  the  range  south  of  the  Skagatola  Tind,  and 
iMsmnli  rapidlv  to  the  long  and  narrow  Terven  Fiord,  from  the 
shims  of  which  it  runs  8.W.  over  a  hilly  country  to  Bergen. 
The  other  road  runs  northwards  from  Chrutiania  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Mio»m,  along  the  Lougen-Elf  nearly  to  its  source,  and 
•croa.  UM  Dovre-Feld  to  the  east  of  and  near  the  Sneehatten.  From 
UM  Bn*«hsH«n  Pass  it  descend*  through  some  .valleys  to  Trondhjem. 
On  the  •mi"l~A*>^>  part  of  the  mountains  there  are  small  houses  for 
traveller*,  as  place*  of  refuge  in  snow-storms  ;  one  of  these  houses  is 
466*  feet  above  UM  sea.  A  railway  is  being  made  from  Christiania  to 

un-ranges  that  spring  from  the  Dovre-Feld 
and  Nomka-Fjellsn  are,  near  the  principal  chains,  of  great  height, 
sometimes)  rising  above  the  mow-line;  the  highext  of  them  is  the 
Holling-flksrvM.  which  is  more  than  5400  feet  high.  They  gradually 
diminish  in  bright  as  they  approach  the  sea,  but  even  at  a  distance 
of  15  to  SO  mile*  from  the  coast  they  commonly  rise  to  between  1000 
and  1600  feet  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  in  the  north  and 
w«st  an  in  parts  covered  with  fine  timber,  pine,  birch,  mountain- 
**h,  Ac. ;  in  other  parts  they  present  a  surface  of  naked  rocks,  and 
hsn  and  UMTS  some  pasture.  Only  a  narrow  strip  along  the  banks  of 
the  riven  i*  fit  for  cultivation.  The  surface  of  the  province  east  of 
10'  K.  long.,  though  also  very  uneven,  contains  but  few  elevations 
abov»  the  line  of  trees.  In  general  the  mountain-slopes  are  clothed 
with  toe  forests,  including  oak,  lime,  pine,  fir,  Ac.:  most  of  them  are 
•f  K**tU  sMsot,  and  admit  of  cultivation ;  and  there  are  numerous 
M*«*  tract*  between  them,  though  of  no  great  extent,  except  at  the 
town  of  Moss,  on  the  eastern  shors  of  the  Bay  of  Chriatiania.  The 
•Mat  fertile  tract*  lie  ea*t  and  north-east  of  Christiania,  along  the 
riven  Ulommen  and  Yemen,  and  Lake  Miosen.  These  j 
•••iilsHlili  lurptas  of  rye,  barley,  and  oat*  for  exportation  t<>  the 
1m  productive  dwtrict*  of  the  province,  besides  nome  hemp  and  flax. 
Olommen,  the  largest  river  of  Norway,  rises  in  the 


The 


Oresund  Lake,  in  the  south-east  of  Trondhjem.  It  soon  enter*  this 
province,  through  which  it  runs  nearly  due  south,  traversing  several 
lakes,  and  forming  numerous  cataracts  ;  it  enters  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Christiania,  near  Frederikstad,  by  two  mouths,  after  a 
course  of  820  miles.  The  Ulommen  receives  numerous  streams  on 
both  banks ;  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Vermen-Klf,  which  forms  the 
outlet  of  the  Lake  Miosen.  and  carries  a  large  part  of  the  drainage  of 
the  central  districts  into  the  Olommen  at  a  small  place  called  Naea, 
25  miles  N.K.  from  Christiania.  The  Glommen,  like  most  of  the 
rivers  of  Norway,  is  subject  to  great  floods  when  the  snows  melt  on 
the  mountains,  and  in  time  of  great  rains ;  its  inundation*  are  often 
very  disastrous,  a*  its  course  in  through  some  of  the  most  fertile  part* 
of  the  province.  It  makes  no  leas  than  twenty  falls,  the  last  of  which, 
at  a  place  called  Halfglund  or  Holfaland,  a  few  miles  above 
Frederikstad,  is  between  60  and  70  feet  To  the  west  of  the  bairn  of 
the  Olommen  flow  numerous  streams  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Norrska-Fjellen,  which  unite  to  form  the  Drammen  ;  this  river  enters 
the  western  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania,  at  the  town  of  Drammen. 
The  western  part  of  the  province  U  drained  by  the  ljiuven-F.lt'.  which 
rises  in  the  Hardanger-Feld  (above  5000  feet  high),  and  runs  for  some 
distance  in  the  direction  of  the  Eggedals-Fcld,  striking  against  the 
north-western  extremity  of  which  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  enters 
the  Skager-rack,  near  Laurvig,  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles. 
The  Lake  Miosen,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  between  the( 
huiliwicks  of  Christians  and  Hedemarken,  is  about  60  miles  long  and 
8  miles  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth :  it  is  navigated  by  steamers 
between  liinde  and  Lillehammer.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the 
Lougen-Elf;  ita  superfluous  waters  are  carried  to  the  Glommen  by 
the  Vermen-Elf,  as  above  stated.  The  Famund  Lake  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  province  U  35  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  5 
miles  wide  ;  ita  surface  u  2352  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  south-east  of 
the  province  the  lake  Nord-Soen,  which  receives  part  of  the  drainage 
of  the  province  of  Christianaand,  by  its  affluent  the  Boen-Elf,  ia 
16  miles  in  length,  and  inclosed  with  rocks  ;  from  its  eastern 
extremity  issues  the  Skcen-Elf,  which  forma  some  cataracts  near  the 
lake,  but  at  Skeen,  a  little  lower  down,  becomes  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  burden,  and  enters  Langesund  Bay  at  Poragrund. 
Owing  to  their  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  currents,  the  rivers  of  the  province  are  not  adapted  for  naviga- 
tion; but  advantage  is  taken  of  their  Kreat  water-power  t<>  <!i 
machinery  of  a  vast  number  of  saw  mills,  corn-mills,  and  iron-works ; 
large  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  for  export 

I'fuituctt  and  Trade. — The  province  of  Aggerhuus  in  Tory  rii-li  in 
minerals.  It  has  numerous  iron-mines  and  iron-works ;  h. 
copper-mines ;  a  silver-mine  at  Kongsberg ;  mines  of  alum,  cobalt, 
and  salt ;  a  vast  number  of  Raw-mills ;  some  glass-works,  and  tan- 
yards.  The  chief  commercial  centres  are  Christiania  and  Drammen. 
The  exports  are  composed  of  timber  in  logs,  deals,  laths,  staves, 
hoops,  pitch  and  tar,  bar  and  pig  iron,  iron  and  copper  vessels, 
butter,  cheese,  tallow,  hides,  and  furs.  A  large  number  of  small 
hardy  horses  ore  exported.  The  chief  occupations  are  fanning,  which 
in  the  season  is  very  carefully  attended  to;  mining,  wood-cutting, 
the  preparation  of  timber  for  export,  and  fishing. 

Climate. — The  climate  ia  very  cold  in  winter,  during  which  season 
violent  winds  and  snow-atorms  are  frequent  The  winter  lost*  seven 
month*.  The  Bay  of  Chriatiania  is  frozen  from  October  to  the  end 
of  April.  Yet  the  country  is  healthy ;  Christiania  in  the  open  season 
has  perhaps  the  moat  healthy  and  equable  climate  in  Kuropo.  The 
mean  summer  temperature  of  Christiania  is  60"  Fahrenheit 

Division*  and  Town*. — Aggerhuus  takes  ita  name  from  the  "II 
dismantled  fortress  of  Agger  near  the  city  of  Christiania.  1 t  i'.  >nn.-Hy 
gave  title  to  a  bishop,  but  the  see  has  been  transferred  to  Christiania, 
the  diocese  of  whose  prelate's  is  co-extenaive  with  the  province.  The 
province  is  divided  into  6  boiliwicka: — Aggerhuus,  South  and 
Central;  chief  town,  Christiania:  Urodaberg,  S.  W. ;  chief  town, 
Skeen:  Buakeruda,  west  of  Aggerhuua;  .hi.  I"  town,  K»iu;slivrg  on 
the  Louven-Elf:  Christians,  North  and  West,  including  the  high 
mountains  and  valleys  towards  Trondhjem  and  Bergen  :  Hedemarken, 
N.  K.  between  Christians  and  Sweden  :  and  Smalehnenea,  S.  V.. 
between  the  Bay  of  Chriatiania  and  Sweden ;  chief  town,  Frederik- 
ahald  :  and  two  counties,  Jarlsberg  and  Laurvigs,  between  Bradaberg 
and  the  Hay  of  Chriatiaiiia. 

With  the  exception  of  Kongshcrg,  the  chief  town  of  Buskerud",  the 
only  towns  of  importance  ill  the  province  arc  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast.  CIIKISTIAMA,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  of  Norway, 
:.nd  DRAMMEN,  ore  noticed  in  separate  articles.  FrnlrrittliaU,  60 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  Chriatiania,  on  an  inlet  called  Swine-aund,  close 
to  the  boundary  of  Sweden,  is  a  fortified  town  with  a  harbour  and 
6500  inhabitant*.  Near  it  on  a  rock  400  feet  high  in  the  fortress  of 
Fredcriksteen,  in  the  <>  uU  before  which  Charles  XII  of 

Sweden  waa  killed,  Dec.  12,  1718.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide 
street*  lined  with  bouses  two  stories  high,  and  has  a  considerable 
export  trade  in  deals  and  iron.  /'/r./. ,  Uriml,  a  fortified  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Olommen,  about  50  miles  south  from  Chriatiaiiia,  baa  an 
arsenal,  a  tobacco-factory,  and  2700  inhabitants.  It  has  also  some 
trade  in  deals,  ma*t-timl>e.r,  and  fish.  A'onr/iltcn/,  in  a  wild  narrow 
valley  on  the  l.ouven-Klf,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  rise*  to 
the  height  of  2bOO  feet,  42  milca  S.W.  from  Chrutianin,  is  a  mining 
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town  in  the  interior,  with  5000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  mining  school 
and  a  royal  manufactory  of  arms  and  gunpowder.  The  silver  mines 
in  the  vicinity  have  been  worked  since  1623,  and  are  the  mos) 
important  in  the  kingdom.  Laun-'ty,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lauven, 
57  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Christiania,  has  considerable  iron-mines  and 
the  largest  iron-works  in  Norway,  a  cannon-foundry,  tobacco-factories, 
distilleries,  and  3500  inhabitants.  A  few  miles  south  of  Laurvig  is  the 
small  maritime  town  of  Frederiktvaern,  which  is  important  for  its 
fortifications  and  its  royal  dockyards.  Moss,  a  sea-port  on  the  east  coast 
of  th«  Bay  of  Christiauia,  33  miles  south  from  the  city  of  Christiania, 
has  a  good  harbour,  from  which  large  quantities  of  iron  and  deals 
are  exported.  A  rapid  stream  traverses  the  town,  and  drives  the 
machinery  of  a  blast  furnace  and  above  30  saw-mills.  In  the  vicinity 
are  large  iron-mines  and  extensive  forests :  population,  3200.  Tonsberg, 
46  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Christiania,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
little  bay  of  Tonaberg,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Vallo,  and 
has  2200  inhabitants.  The  place  is  old-looking  and  ill-built,  but  has 
some  trade  in  spirite,  tobacco,  timber,  and  fish.  On  the  peninsula  of 
Valid  there  are  salt-works.  In  all  the  sea-port  towns  above-named 
ship-building  is  carried  on. 

AGHRIM,  or  AUGHRIM,  a  small  village  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
in  Ireland,  only  noticeable  from  its  historical  association  with  the 
victory  obtained  in  its  neighbourhood  July  12,  1691,  by  the  forces  of 
King  William,  commanded  by  General  Ginkell,  over  those  of  King 
James,  commanded  by  General  St.  Ruth.  The  latter  were  25,000 
strong,  and  very  advantageously  posted  ;  the  former  amounted  only 
to  18,000,  and  had  to  march  to  the  attack  through  a  bog,  in  which 
they  .sunk  up  to  the  middle.  The  result  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  death  of  General  St.  Ruth  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  The 
victors  followed  up  their  success  with  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the 
defeated  and  flying  enemy  :  no  fewer  than  7000  are  said  to  have  been 
>yed.  Only  450  prisoners  were  taken.  The  loss  of  the  English 
did  not  exceed  700  killed  and  1000  wounded.  This  victory  was 
followed  by  the  complete  submission  of  Ireland.  In  Archdall's 
'  Monasticon  Hibernicum '  it  is  stated,  that  there  was  formerly  here 
a  priory  of  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  13th  century.  Aghrim  is  situated  about  4  miles 
W.  from  Ballinasloe,  28  miles  E.  from  the  town  of  Galway,  and  75 
miles  W.  from  Dublin. 

AGINCOURT,  or  AZINCOUR,  a  village  in  the  department  of  Pas 
de  Calais,  France,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Artois,  celebrated  for  a 
great  victory  obtained  by  the  English,  under  Henry  V.,  over  a  French 
army  vastly  superior  in  numbers.  The  English  king,  in  1415,  con- 
veyed over  to  Normandy  (the  hereditary  possession  at  one  tune  of 
hi*  ancestors)  a  considerable  army,  and  having  reduced  the  town  of 
Harfleur,  near  Havre,  set  out  for  Calais.  The  siege  of  Harfleur 
occupied  36  days,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  English,  principally 
by  sickness,  during  this  period,  was  immense.  Upon  reaching  Abbe- 
ville and  Aijiiunx,  Henry  found  the  passes  of  the  Somme  guarded,  and 
the  bridges  broken  down  ;  but  having  erected  a  temporary  bridge  at 
a  place  called  Nesle,  he  passed  his  army  over,  and  pursuing  his  route, 
came  to  an  engagement  with  his  opponents  on  the  25th  of  October  in 
the  year  above  mentioned.  The  disparity  of  forces  was  very  great 
No  ancient  English  writers  make  the  number  of  the  English  more 
than  10,000  ;  the  numbers  on  the  other  side  have  been  stated  at  from 
50,000  to  150,000. 

The  previous  night  was  passed  by  the  English  near  the  village  of 
Maisoncelles,  in  preparing  their  weapons,  confessing  themselves,  and 
receiving  the  sacrament ;  by  the  French,  who  were  posted  a  mile  off, 
between  Ruiflnauville  and  Agincourt,  in  gaming  and  drinking.  The 
descriptions  of  Shakspere,  in  which  these  circumstances  are  mentioned, 
ipported  by  the  contemporary  chroniclers.  The  archers,  to 
whom  the  victory  was  mainly  owing,  wore  little  armour,  but,  in 
addition  to  their  bows,  they  had  hatchets  or  swords  hanging  from 
their  girdles ;  many  were  barefooted  and  had  no  hats,  while  others 
had  leather  caps  crossed  with  iron.  They  had  also  provided  them- 
selves with  long  stakes,  to  fix  in  the  ground  before  them,  in  order  to 
resist  the  charge  of  cavalry.  The  ground,  being  between  two  woods, 
was  too  narrow  fur  the  French  to  avail  themselves  usefully  of  their 
superior  numbers ;  the  volleys  of  arrows  did  fearful  execution  among 
them,  while  the  stakes  of  the  archers  enabled  the  English  to  repel  the 
attack  of  some  cavalry  on  their  flanks,  and,  after  a  contest  of  three 
hours,  the  victory  remained  with  the  English.  During  the  battle  the 
baggage  of  the  victors  was  plundered  by  some  peasants  and  a  few 
men  at  arms ;  and  upon  a  R.udden  panic,  produced  by  this  circum- 
stance, and  by  a  supposed  rallying  of  the  French  rear,  Henry  ordered 
the  prisoners  taken  to  be  slain. 

The  loss  of  the  respective  armies  is  variously  stated  :  that  of  the 
French  was  probably  10,000,  including  the  constable,  3  dukes, 
H  counts,  and  90  barons.  The  victors  lost  probably  1200,  including 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Karl  of  Suffolk,  and  one  or  two  other  persons 
of  rank.  Henry  continued  his  march  to  Calais,  which  he  reached  on 
the  29th,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Dover  and  London,  which 
last  he  entered  with  great  pomp,  on  the  23rd  of  November. 

(  Nicholas's  ///.:'"/  </  <>/  iiir  Jia/tle  "f  Ai/ineourt.) 

VA'N'O,  11  remarkable  l&k*  Bear  Napleft,  dot  far  from  the  road 
g    to    l'o//noli   mill    ISniie.     Its  bed   in  Hii|ipom-il    to  have  been 
'or  of  a  volcano.      It  M  nl 


entirely  surrounded  by  hills  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Some  antiquaries  have  started  the  supposition,  that  this  lake  was 
originally  the  fish-pond  of  Lucullus'a  villa,  that  wealthy  Roman 
having  had  a  magnificent  residence  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
banks  of  Agnano  present  a  striking  scene  of  solitude ;  hardly  any 
habitation  is  to  be  seen  on  the  slope  of  the  hills ;  the  country  is  veiy 
unwholesome  in  summer,  and  the  malaria  is  increased  by  the  practice 
of  the  country  people  steeping  large  quantities  of  flax  in  the  water  of 
the  lake.  The  pestilent  effluvia  reach  high  up  the  hills,  even  to  the 
convent  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Camaldoli,  from  which  there  is 
perhaps  the  finest  view  in  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Tradition 
says,  there  was  formerly  a  town  on  the  site  of  Agnano,  which  waa 
swallowed  up  in  some  earthquake,  the  date  of  which  is  unknown. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  the  natural  vapour-baths  of  San 
Germane,  which  are  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  gout.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  the  famous  Grotta  del  Cane,  a  small  cave  in  the 
rock,  from  the  ground  of  which  a  mephitic  vapour  issues,  which  has 
the  power  of  depriving  a  dog  or  other  animal  of  all  sensation  in  a  few 
minutes.  There  is  no  mention  in  ancient  writers  either  of  Agnano 
or  of  the  Grotta,  only  Pliny  the  Elder  says  in  his  '  Natural  History,' 
that  in  the  country  about  Puteoli  there  were  vents  in  the  ground 
from  which  deadly  vapours  arose.  Traces  of  ruins  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  stoves  for  baths,  are  found  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  lake  rises  the  volcanic  hill  of  Astroni,  the 
extinct  crater  of  which,  nearly  3  mile.3  in  circumference,  has  been 
converted  into  a  royal  park  and  preserve,  planted  with  large  trees, 
and  abounding  in  game  of  every  description. 

AGNES,  ST.     [CORNWALL.] 

AGOSTA,  or  AUGUSTA,  is  a  sea-port  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily 
in  the  Val-di-Noto,  province  of  Catania.  The  town  was  built  in  1230, 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  on  a  low  peninsula  connected  with  the 
inainland  of  Sicily  on  its  northern  side  by  a  long  narrow  causeway, 
which  has  considerable  salt-ponds  on  each  side.  The  harbour,  which 
lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  sheltered  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  This  town  suffered  from  an 
earthquake  in  1693,  by  which  it  was  nearly  reduced  to  ruins,  and 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  perished  ;  during  the  shock,  the  powder 
magazine  in  the  citadel  exploded,  and  the  light-house  was  thrown 
into  the  sea.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan,  and  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  any  similar  visitation  in  future,  the  houses 
are  all  low-built,  which  gives  the  place  a  rather  mean  appearance. 
The  town  is  slightly  fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  is  protected 
towards  the  sea  by  three  forts,  built  ou  as  many  small  islands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port.  The  knights  of  Malta,  during  the  time  of  their 
prosperity,  had  a  considerable  establishment  and  extensive  magazines 
at  this  port.  Off  the  port  of  Agosta  the  famous  Dutch  admiral  De 
Ruyter,  in  command  of  the  united  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleet,  fought 
his  last  battle,  April  22,  1676  ;  he  was  defeated  by  the  French  fleet 
under  Duquesne.  De  Ruyter  died  of  his  wounds  a  week  after  at 
Syracuse.  The  trade  of  Agosta  is  in  wine,  flax,  olive-oil,  honey,  salt, 
and  sardines.  The  remarkable  caves  of  Timpa  are  in  itg  vicinity. 
The  town  is  situated  18  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Catania,  and  12  miles  N. 
from  Syracuse  in  37°  134'  N.  lat.,  and  15°  13}'  E.  long.  Population 
about  15,000. 

AGRA.  By  the  East  India  Charter  Act  of  1833,  the  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency was  to  be  divided  into  two,  one  of  which  was  to  take  the 
name  of  the  Agra  Presidency,  Ou  account  of  unforeseen  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  this  plan,  the  Company  was  permitted,  by  a  subsequent 
act  in  1835,  to  suspend  the  plan  during  pleasure  :  the  district  intended 
to  form  the  Agra  Presidency  is  now  called  the  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces, and  is  presided  over  by  a  lieutenant-governor.  We  refer, 
therefore,  to  NOKTH- WESTERN  PROVINCES,  and  to  the  names  of  the 
provinces  themselves — AURA,  ALLAHABAD,  BENARES,  DELHI,  MEEUUT, 
ROHILCUXD. 

AGRA,  one  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  is  bounded  N.  by 
Delhi;  S.  by  Malwah;  E.  by  Oude  and  Allahabad;  and  W.  by 
Ajmeer.  It  lies  between  25°  35'  and  28°  18'  N.  lat.  Its  length 
is  about  250  miles,  its  breadth  about  180  miles,  and  its  area  9059 
miles.  The  province  is  divided  into  five  districts,  viz.,  Muttra, 
Agra,  Furruckabad,  Mynpoo»le,  and  Etaweh.  There  are  7254 
townships,  with  about  40  considerable  towns,  besides  villages.  The 
chief  towns  and  fortresses  are  Alvar,  Bhurtpoor,  Deeg,  Mathura 
or  Muttra,  Etaweh,  Gualior,  Gohud,  Calpy,  and  Narwar.  The 
;hief  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the 
Chumbul ;  but  the  means  of  irrigation  are  insufficient  for  the  culti- 
vation of  rice.  North  of  the  Chumbul  the  country  is  for  the  most 
:iart  Hat  and  thinly  wooded ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  and 
*  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  province,  the  surface  is 
HI  inic what  hilly,  and  more  plentifully  covered  with  trees.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature  are  considerable.  The  soil  is  in  general  well 
adapted  for  the  production  of  indigo,  sugar,  and  cotton ;  but  their 
iroduction  was  long  impeded  by  the  levy  of  an  interior  transit  duty, 
which  in  the  case  of  raw  cotton  amounted  to  5  per  cent.,  and  if  manu- 
uctural  might  amount  to  174  Per  cent.  Theso  were  abolished  in  1836. 
The  country  between  the  Gangc.n  and  the  Jumna,  called  the  Dou-ab, 
s  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  province,  and  furnishes  all  the  above 
articles  for  export.  Horses  of  a  good  breed  arc  reared.  Marble  and 
copper  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  Coarse  cloth  is  uiiuaifacturcd 
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aad  silk*  to  •  more  limited 
but  th«  none** 

._  of  them  are  ia  Bhurtpoor.  oo  the  A»Te  frontier. 
•  of  •>  much  of  the  provine.  -  beloog.  to  the  Bntuh 
_  ta'1449  r*tsmed  a*  M««.740.  The  revenue  i*  chiefly  derived 
from  •  tod  tan  on  UM  land,  regulated  everySO  yeera,  In  1849-50 
the  IOTWM  of  UM  whole  of  the  Korth-Weetern  Provinces  was 
.ttT  rupee*  ;  the  duty  on  import*,  export*,  Ac.,  was  13,16.086 
;  ami  on  pelt  5l.8i.097  rupee*.  The  post-office  receipt*  were 
n  rapee*.  the  dune*  S.ltl.Vll  rupees 
The  eountry  north  of  the  Cbumbiil  u  hoM  by  nijo*  or  native  chief* 
!•  etriet  alliance  with  the  British.  South  of  that  river  the  territory  u 
mostly  held  l«r,  or  tributery  to,  the  Mahrattat.  The  native*  ere  fur 
the  moet  part  a  baodeome  and  robust  race,  aod  superior  in  theee 
•  to  the  Bengalee*.  They  arr  oompoeod  of  a  mUture  of  Hindoo* 
ssirtans  Hinduatanee  i*  the  language  uaed  in  common 
bat  Peraian  U  the  official  tongue,  and  u  spoken  by  the 
higher  daae  of  Mohammedan*. 

AORA,  the  capital  of  the  proTinoe  of  Agra,  u  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Jumna,  in  87°  18'  N.  lat,  78"  6'  E.  long.,  180  iniln 
a&K  from  Delhi,  and  830  mllee  N.W.  from  Calcutta.  Agra  was 
originally  an  lnoon*iderable  village,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  it  wme  much  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Sekundcr  Lody,  who 
te»l  ii  mil  on  it  the  rank  of  an  imperial  city,  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  hi*  dominion*,  under  the  name  of  liadulghur.  Half  a  century  later 
the  city  we*  further  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Akbar,  who  built  here 
an  extensive  palace,  and  again  changed  its  name  to  Akbarabad.  This 
city  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Mogul  government  until  the  year 
1647,  when  Delhi  was  declared  the  capital  by  the  emperor  Shah 
Jrtun.  from  which  period  the  decline  of  Agra  may  be  dated.  Shah 
Jehu,  during  hi*  residence  at  Akbarabad,  built  a  moet  superb  mauso- 
leum, M  the  cemetery  of  hi*  favourite  wife,  the  Begum  Noor-Jehan, 
about  three  mile*  from  the  city.  This  building,  which  is  called  the 
Tagt-matuJ,  or  Crown  of  Edifices,  U  composed  of  white  marble,  and 
u  mud  on  an  elevated  terrace  of  white  and  yellow  marble.  It  con- 
tain* a  central  hall,  within  which  are  the  tombs  of  the  Begum  and  of 
Shah  Jehan  himself,  and  around  this  hall  are  several  smaller  apart- 
man  Is  sad  corridor*.  This  mausoleum,  the  finest  probably  in  the 
world,  is  said  to  have  cost  750,0001  There  is  a  college  in  Agra,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  at  which  there  were  251  pupils  in  the  year 
1848,  four-fifth*  of  whom  were  Hindoos.  The  houses  in  Agra  are 
built  of  (tune,  and  are  very  lofty,  while  the  street*  are  so  narrow  as 
•gamely  to  allow  a  carriage  to  pass  through  them.  The  city  contains 
public  baths,  caravanserais,  and  mosques;  but  most  of  the 
1  buildings,  especially  the  splendid  palace  of  Akbar,  are  in  a 
led  .UUs.  Agra  wa*  taken  in  1784  by  the  Hahratta  chief 
-cindia,  and  was  retained  by  him  until  1808,  when  it  was 
,  after  a  siege,  by  the  forces  under  Lord  Lake.  It  is  now 
eeat  of  British  government  for  the  province,  and  it  has  been 
•Offestod  a*  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  seat  of  government 
*»»  »hola  of  India.  During  the  last  ten  years  a  considerable 
**  k»en  appended  by  the  government  on  public  works, 
aoveral  court-houses,  record-rooms,  revenue-offices,  a  new 
nd,  bridges,  and  roads.  Up  to  November,  1847,  upwards 
Of  rupee*  had  been  expended  on  the  road  from  Agra  to 
Bonbay  alone.  The  Hindoo  inhabitant*  hold  the  city  in  great  vene- 
ration. as  the  place  of  the  matin,  or  incarnation,  of  Vishnu,  under 
the  Dam*  of  Param  Rama. 

1AM,  a  fortifled  town  in  the  Austrian  empire,  is  the  capital 
the  Crownland  of  Croatia.     It  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
DJbaMarlv  doe  south   from  Vienna,  within  two  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Save,  in  45'  49'  N.  lat,  18'  4'  E.  long.,  and 


palaatar  the  Landtag  or  Pro  vincia!  Diet,  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
cathedral.  a  fin,  gothic  building.    The  h«A  two  stanTuTtlVsame 


Aff-.Bhre.tlll. 
it  ha*  an  academy,  sn  arch-rvmnaslum,  a  high 

MUoml  ooDep,  an  aoaEmy  of  music,  in 
convent    The  chief  manufactures  are  silk. 
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fcoilHaUd  by  tha  navigation  of  thaBava. 
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AURIOKNTIJM,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  distinguished  by  the 

!V£fl?"*!l'~of|l«  ">•«»•   It  was  called  by  the  (Jreeks 

H^f-AfilF1*11*1      I*  »*»  ««»»•«*» «»  a  hm 

"•Urn  coast  of  Mcfiy,  about  24  mile,  from  the  eta,  in 

5"  *  >«*,  and  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 

J*!""*  *•»  ^  * «»  eo*u»aotlom  with  the  well- 

^!rrjf  "tH  !n  ^'rf'V  T*0*  p"**'  ******** 

•awsath*  taw*?*.      ^  '  """^  *?'"  n ''  M5  to  M0-     I* 

— -  —  r  of  tkr      -•OI'!MMI*I!  •bilit''  * 


a*,  award  having  in  iteetf 


expressing  toe  assumption  01  unconstitutional  or  absolute  power.  He 
was  destroyed  in  a  popular  tumult,  by  a  general  attack  of  the  people 
(C'io.  •  UK'  ii  7),  and  after  his  death  a  demooratical  government  was 
estahlishad  for  about  60  years,  during  which,  we  find  in  extant  history 
little  or  no  mention  of  Agrigeutum,  except  tluit  it  rose  to  groat 
prosperity  under  Aloanienes  and  Alcandnis.  (Henolides,  PM.  87.) 

About  the  year  ac.  488,  we  find  Theron  ruling  the  city,  with  the 
title  of  prinoe  (Jwimji,  Diod.  xik  known  by  two  odes  of  Pindar,  com- 
posed in  honour  of  victories  gained  by  his  chariot*  in  i 
games.  Theron  was  a  mild  and  popular  ruler.  Ho  reduced  Himera, 
a  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  of  which,  Terillus, 
sought  help  at  Carthage,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  first  important 
attempt  of  that  city  to  extend  its  dominions  in  Sicily.  A  large  army 
of  Carthaginians  passed  over  (B.C.  480)  and  besieged  Himera,  but  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  combined  force  of  Agrigentum 
and  Syracuse.  A  vast  number  of  prisoners  were  taken  and  mode  slaves 
on  this  occasion,  insomuch  that  it  is  stated,  probably  with  some 
exaggeration,  that  400  fell  to  the  share  of  many  individual  citizens, 
and  yet  the  greatest  part  were  retained  for  the  public  use,  ami 
employed  in  those  stupendous  buildings  of  which  we  -till  admire  the 
remains.  Theron  died  ac.  472,  and  Thrasydttus,  his  son,  a  m 
licentious  and  cruel  temper,  succeeded,  He  provoked  a  war  with 
Syracuse,  in  which  he  wo*  defeated,  and,  his  power  probably  being 
shaken,  he  was  expelled  by  the  Agrigentines,  who  again  established  a 
democracy,  which  continued  uninterruptedly  until  the  Carthaginian 
invasion  in  ac.  406. 

During  this  period  the  city  flourished,  according  to  Diodorus,  in 
wealth  and  luxury,  such  as  no  other  state  but  Home  itself  had 
exhibited.  Of  the  means  by  which  such  wealth  was  acquired,  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  extraordinary  fertility  is  ascribed  to  the 
soil,  and  that  the  resort  of  foreigners  mokes  it  likely  that  it  was  a 
great  commercial  depot.  The  number  of  citizens  is  stated  by 
Diodorus  (xiii.)  at  20,000,  and  of  foreigners  settled  there  180,000 
more  ;  •this  hist  number  probably  included  slaves  as  well  as  foreigners. 
Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  2,  §  68)  makes  the  population  of  the  city 
alone  amount  to  800,000,  which  is  without  doubt  a  gross  exaggeration. 
The  period  was  not,  however,  one  of  unbroken  peace.  A  dispute  with 
a  Sikelian  chief  named  Ducetius  led  to  hostilities  which  embroiled 
the  Agrigentines  with  the  Syraciuans,  who  gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Agrigentines  at  Himera  in  ac.  446.  (Diod.  XL  76,  91  ;  xii  8.) 
When  the  Athenians  invaded  Sicily  in  the  Peloponnesiau  war  (ac. 
416),  Agrigentum  remained  strictly  neuter.  • 

In  B.C.  406  this  prosperous  city  was  again  attacked  by  Carthage. 
The  Agrigentines  were  supported  by  a  body  of  Italian  mercenaries, 
commanded  by  a  Lacedaemonian,  Dexippus  ;  and  a  powerful  <ln 
was  made  from  without  by  Syracuse.  But  civil  discord  ami  insubor- 
dination rendered  fruitless  a  resistance  which  for  some  time  was 
spirited,  and  might  have  been  successful.  The  Carthaginians 
completed  lines  of  circumvolution ;  and  when  the  place  was  reduced 
to  extremity  by  hunger,  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  passed  the  enemies' 
lines  in  a  winter  night,  and  reached  Gela  in  safety.  The  town  was 
preserved  by  Hainilcar  or  Imilcon,  the  Carthaginian  general,  for 
winter  quarters,  but  razed  in  the  following  spring :  the  pictures, 
statues,  and  most  valuable  spoil  were  taken  to  Carthage,  the  rest  Bold. 
The  vacant  town  and  territory  of  Leontiuui  was  given  by  the  Sy  racusans 
to  the  fugitives. 

The  city  never  completely  recovered  from  this  fatal  disaster,  though, 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Syracuse  and  Carthage,  the 
inhabitants  were  permitted  to  return,  and  to  occupy  the  city  on 
condition  of  not  restoring  the  fortifications.  The  Agrigentines  \ 
with  Dionysius  the  Elder,  when  he  declared  war  against  Carthage  in 
B.c.  897,  but  were  able  to  play  only  a  subordinate  part.  In  the 
general  settlement  of  the  aflkirs  of  Sicily  by  Tiuioleon,  after  hi«  great 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Crimissus  in  n.c.  840,  he  recolo- 
nised  Agrigentum  with  citizens  from  Volia  in  Italy,  and  has  in 
consequence  been  looked  upon  as  its  second  founder.  During  the 
peace  that  followed.  Agrigentum  again  attained  great  prosperity,  and 
became  once  more  the  rival  of  Syracuse. 

Fearing  the  ambition  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  the  Agrigentines 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Ueloans  and  Messenions  to  oppose 
his  power,  and  obtained  from  Sparta,  Acrotatus,  son  of  Cleomenee,  as 
their  general     Acrotatus,  however,  unfitted  for  such  a  trust,   was 
•  •d,  and  the  citizens  purchased   peace  by  acknowledging  the 
i-upi-i'inney  nf  Syracuse  B.c.  814.     Soon  after,  in  B.C.  309,  they  mode 
an  attempt  to  recover  their  ancient  |xm.i   in  Si,-ily,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  to  prosper,  but  desisted  from  the  attempt  in  the  second  year, 
in  consequence  of  experiencing  a  defeat  from  the  Syracusnns.     (Diod. 
xx.  81,  82,  66,  62.)    After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  Agrigentum  Ml 
tinder  the  yoke  of  Phintius,  who  assumed  th«  title  of  king,  and  seems 
to  have  attained  great  power.     He  was  expelled,  but  at  what  date  is 
unknown.     The  prosperity  of  the  city  at  a  somewhat  later  period  in 
rendered  probable  by  a  statement  in  Diodorus  (xxii.  14),  that  Pyrrhus 
received  from  the  Agrigentines  18,000  foot  and  800  horse,  "c<\ 
the  Epirot  troops,"  when  they  admitted  him  into  their  city,  nl.. .>.! 
ac.  280.     In  the  first  Punic  war  the  state  adhered  to  Cartluu." 
admitted  a  Carthaginian  garrison  into  the  citadel.     In  n.c.  26'J 
taken  by  the  Romans  after  a  seven  months'  siege  and  a  loss  of  • 
of  their  men ;  and  26,000  of  the  inhabitant*  were  carried  oft'  into 
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slavery.  At  a  later  period  of  the  war,  B.C.  255,  the  Carthaginian 
general  Carthalo  recovered  Agrigentum  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  the  city,  which  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from 
its  late  calamities,  became  subject  to  Rome,  and  regained  some  of  its 
former  prosperity.  In  the  second  Punic  war  it  continued  faithful  to 
Rome,  but  was  surprised  by  Himilco,  who  made  it  the  chief  stronghold 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  even  after  the  other  cities  had  been 
reduced  by  the  Romans.  At  length,  in  B.C.  210,  the  city  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Ljevinus  by  treachery,  and  became  permanently  subject 
to  Rome  ;  but  was  treated  with  much  favour,  so  that  it  became  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  Sicily,  and  a  great  emporium 
fur  the  corn  trade.  (Liv.  xxv.  40  ;  xxvi.  40  ;  Cicero  '  Ver.'  ii.  50,  62  ; 
iii.  43  ;  iv.  33,  43.)  Under  the  Roman  empire,  and  as  long  as  Sicily 
remained  under  the  Greek  empire,  Agrigentum  continued  to  hold  ite 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  the  island.  The  Saracens 
took  it  in  A.D.  827,  and  held  it  till  1086,  when  it  was  wrested  from 
them  by  Roger  Guiscard  the  Norman.  For  an  account  of  the  modern 
town,  gee  GIRGENTI. 

The  situation  of  Agrigentum  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Sicily.  "  At  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains  which  bound  the  plains 
of  the  Akragas,  a  low  ridge  of  hills  extends  from  east  to  west.  The 
southern  side  gently  slopes  towards  the  river,  while  the  northern  and 
western  sides  fall  much  more  steeply  towards  the  Hypsas,  which  still 
flows,  though  with  a  current  much  diminished."  (Wilkins's  '  Magua 
Graei 

The  most  remarkable  objects  mentioned  by  Diodorun  in  his  account 
of  the  town  (xiii.  82.),  are  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius;  and 
an  artificial  lake,  7  stadia,  or  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  20 
cubiU  or  30  feet  deep,  fed  constantly  by  running  streams,  and  well 
stocked  with  fish,  which  were  eaten  at  the  public  entertainments; 
the  pond  was  also  a  favourite  haunt  of  swans.  This,  before  the  time 
of  the  historian,  was  filled  with  mud,  owing  to  neglect  of  the  sub- 
terraneous sewers  and  conduits  connected  with  it,  and  turned  into 
orchard  or  garden  ground,  which  afforded  a  considerable  revenue  to 
the  town.  He  also  mentions  the  tomb  of  Theron  as  a  considerable 
work.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  the 
largest  in  the  island ;  indeed,  exoept  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  it  was  the 
largest  Grecian  building  applied  to  sacred  purposes.  Its  dimensions,  a* 
given  by  him,  are — height,  exclusive  of  the  platform,  120  feet ;  length 
340 ;  breadth  160.  It  was  of  the  Dorio  order,  but  apteral,  that  is,  it 
had  no  external  portico,  the  interval  between  the  columns  being 
filled  up  by  wall.  The  columns  are  engaged,  that  is,  little  more  than 
half  their  mass  projects  from  the  wall.  The  circumference  of  the 
external  and  visible  part  is  20  feet,  the  diameter  18  feet.  The  echinus 
of  each  (that  is,  the  swelling  part  of  the  capital)  was  formed  by  two  stones, 
each  a  quarter  of  the  whole  capital,  had  the  pillar  been  disengaged.  Two 
of  them  at  least  remain,  each  weighing  (by  computation  we  presume) 
21  ^  ton*.  These  enormous  massed  were  raised  to  the  height  of  70  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  fluting!  of  the  columns  are  wide  enough  to 
contain  a  man's  body.  When  the  town  was  first  taken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  temple  was  completed  except  the  roof,  and  this  deficiency 
was  never  supplied.  On  the  eastern  pediment  was  sculptured  the  War 
of  the  Giants  :  on  the  western,  the  Siege  of  Troy.  Within,  the  temple 
was  divided  into  what  we  may  call  a  nave  and  two  aisles ;  and  the 
height  of  the  nave  was  18  feet  more  than  the  height  of  the  nave  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  London,  and  its  breadth  2  feet  2  inches  greater.  The  walls  of 
the  interior  were  strengthened  by  massive  pilasters,  supporting  an  entab- 
lature upon  which  stood  a  row  of  Atlanteg,  as  the  Greeks  called  male 
figure*  when  thug  applied.  These  colossal  figures  were  about  25  feet 
high,  and  supported  an  upper  entablature,  which  rose  about  110  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  temple.  The  style  of  the  sculpture  approaches 
that  of  the  /Eginetan  marbles;  the  giants  must,  however,  be  con- 
siderably later  in  date.  Fazellus  says,  that  "one  part  connected 
with  three  giant*  and  some  columns  was  long  standing,  but  fell, 
December  9,  1301,  and  the  common  people  still  call  the  spot  the 
Palace  of  the  Giant*." 

Of  thi«  splendid  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  basement, 
scarcely  one  stone  remains  upon  another.  Traces  of  the  walls,  however, 
have  been  discovered  by  excavation,  enough  to  enable  the  architect  to 
determine  the  ground-plan  with  accuracy.  Not  a  single  column 
remains  standing,  but  two  capitals  are  still  visible  on  the  ground, 
(one  with  a  portion  of  the  entablature  attached),  which  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  visitor  by  their  gigantic  size. 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  ancient  city  stand  the  remains  of  a  temple, 
formerly  dedicated  to  Juno  Lucina.  Farther  to  the  west,  stands  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  in  better  preservation,  owing  to  its  having  been 
converted  into  a  Christian  church.  It  was  restored  according  to  the 
original  design,  by  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  Naples.  The  portico  is 
perfect,  and  the  columns  are  in  good  preservation.  Both  these  temples 
are  of  the  Doric  order,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  plan;  they  date 
mo«t  probably  fn  >:ntury,  B.C.,  the  most  flourishing  period 

ry  of  Agrigentum.  Both  are  peripteral,  or  Burrounded  by 

«  P"rt  Inmns  in  front  and  13  on  each  side, 

'"•'1  ''  ""s  are  about  the  same — length  124  feet,  breadth  64. 

m  tli-  immediate  edge  of  an  abrupt  rock,  and  form 

Mtriking  objects  from  tlif  p1;iin   lx-low.     The  following  view  of 

them  a  taken  from  Wilkins's   'Magna  Gratia.'     Of  the  Temple  of 

Hercules,  which  hud  15  columns  in  the  side  and  6  in  front,  and  was 


the  largest  of  the  temples  remaining  after  that  of  Zeus,  above  described 
but  one  pillar  remains ;  of  that  of  jEsculapius,  only  three.  The  area  o 
the  fish-pond  is  still  visible ;  it  is  now  a  garden,  as  in  the  time  of  Diodorus. 
Other  remains  of  antiquity  exist,  and  among  them,  one  is  said  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Theron.  Many  painted  vases  of  beautiful  workmanship  have 
been  found  in  the  tombs.  A  sarcophagus,  on  which  the  story  of  Phaedra 
and  Hippolytus  is  sculptured,  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  Girgentl. 
Under  the  hill  on  which  the  modern  city  stands  are  extensive  catacombs, 
referred  by  some  to  the  ancient  Sicanians. 


liuins  of  Agrigentum. 

Many  stories  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  and  profuseness  of  the 
Agrigentines  are  told,  which  are  not  without  interest ;  they  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  pithy  observation  of  Empedocles,  himself  a  native 
of  the  city,  that  "the  Agrigentines  built  as  if  they  were  to  live  for 
ever,  and  feasted  as  if  they  were  to  die  on  the  morrow."  The  town 
was  mainly  indebted  for  its  great  wealth  to  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  its  territory  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  for  which  the  adjacent  country  is 
still  distinguished.  The  soil  was  cultivated  by  slaves. 

The  port  of  Agrigentum  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Akragas,  which 
river  received  the  Hypsos  a  little  below  the  south  wall  of  the  city. 
The  Akragas  flowed  along  the  eastern  side,  the  Hypsas  along  the 
western  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood. 

AHANTA,  the  name  of  a  small  district  lying  along  the  Gold  Coast, 
in  Africa,  which  is,  like  the  whole  of  the  Gold  Coast,  subject  to  the 
sovereign  of  Ashantee.  In  Bowdich's  map  it  occupies  the  space  along 
the  coast  lying  between  3"  and  2"  10'  W.  long.,  and  its  breadth  from 
north  to  south  is  very  inconsiderable.  On  the  west  of  it  is  the  river 
which  the  Portuguese  call  Ancoba,  and  the  natives  Seenua,  beyond 
which  is  the  district  called  Amanahea ;  to  the  north  is  Warsa  ;  and  to 
the  east  are  the  districts  of  Assin  and  Fantee,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  river  Praar  or  Boosempra.  Ahauta  is  itself  divided  into  three 
districts,  Amanfoo,  Adoom,  and  Poho.  Its  chief  town  is  Boossooa.  At 
the  town  of  Succondee,  on  the  coast,  there  used  to  be  an  English  settle- 
ment, but  it  has  been  abandoned.  There  are  also  two  or  three  Dutch 
trading  forts  along  the  coast.  The  principal  projection  of  the  coast  is 
Cape  Three  Points.  The  district  of  Amanfoo  is  stated  by  Bowdich  to 
abound  in  Sne  gold.  (Bowdich's  Motion  to  Ashantee,  p.  216,  &c.) 

AHMED  ABAD,  a  fortified  city,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Suber- 
matty,  in  23"  1'  N.  lat.,  72°  36'  E.  long. ;  321  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Bombay,  and  1284  miles  W.  from  Calcutta.  It  lies  in  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  Qujerat,  or  Guzerat,  and  presidency  of 
Bombay.  This  city  is  of  great  antiquity ;  it  was  formerly  the  Moham- 
medan capital  of  the  province,  and  was  celebrated  us  well  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  its  religious  and  other  public  buildings,  as  for 
the  extent  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures.  This  prosperity  it  lost 
under  the  sway  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains,  who  mined  it  by  exacting 
enormous  duties  and  taxes.  The  East  India  Company  came  into 
possession  of  the  city  in  1818,  and  has  restored  to  some  extent  its 
former  prosperity  by  a  more  liberal  policy.  The  population  exceeds 
100,000.  There  is  a  government  school,  which,  with  five  others  in 
the  same  eollectorate  or  district,  had  413  pupils  in  1842  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  pupils  ip  the  native  schools  amounted  to  G674. 

AHMEDNUGGUR,  a  strongly  fortified  city  in  the  province  of 
Aiiningabad,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Seena,  a  feeder  of  the  Kistna,  in  19"  5'  N.  lat.,  74°  53'  E. 
long. ;  about  Ibl  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Bombay,  and  1119  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Calcutta. 

This  city  was  founded  in  1493  by  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah,  who  residde 
here  until  his  death  in  1508.  After  a  series  of  revolutions,  Ahmed- 
nuggur  in  1634  became  a  part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  so  continued 
until  the  death  of  Aurungzebe  in  1707.  It  was  then  seized  by  the 
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w«.  enured  by  Dowta*  Bow  Sriadia.  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
OBMO!  \VcU0Ur  in  1801.  Mid  at  lb«  conclusion  of  the  war  shortly 
afW  WM  lasliinil  to  UM  I  W>wa.  Ahmednuggur  has  since  reverted 
to  Uw  r  i  1  -  of  Uw  Company,  and  U  now  Uw  hod  station  at  a 
•ML  nulitarr.  «ad  judicial  *«UbHahnwnt  of  European*. 

About  half  a  BUM  from  Uw  city  (tanda  a  fort  of  an  oval  chape, 
eo«  mOt  !•  circumference,  built  of  stone,  and  flanked  by  numerous 
re.    The  city  U  also  lurrouDded  by  atone  walla.    It  contain* 
>  square  or  market-place,  and  numerous  well-built  street*. 


Tlw  paste*  of  Uw  former  sultan*  is  a  many  pile  of  building,  surrounded 
rabtnd 


faced  by  solid  masonry."    The  fortrees  is  altogether 
on*  of  Uw  »Uuu*.»*t  in  India:  the  population  is  about  20,d< 
Uw  district  of  which  Ahmednuggur  is  the  chief  town,  there  were  16 
in  1942,  with  1243  pupils,  and  4708  in  the  native 


AWN.    [Cmirst] 

AH  WAX.  or  AHWl'Z,a  town  in  Perm,  in  situated  about  100  miles 
>im  Bassorah,  »nd  48  miles  H.  from  Shunter,  near  the  left  bank  of 
Uw  Karun,  which  falls  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  name  of 
Ahwu  occurs  early  in  the  annals  of  Islam,  but  the  date  of  its 
foundation  is  unknown.  It  was  probably  founded  by  the  first  khalifa 
of  the  Ommiade  dynasty ;  or  perhaps  these  monarch*  raised  an 
hwlftlilfiisnt  town  to  its  subsequent  splendour.  Tire  zenith  of  its 
prosperity  was  attained  under  the  earlier  khalifs  of  the  house  of 
Abbas,  nor  did  it  long  survive  their  fall  Although  the  architectural 
decorations  of  the  ruins  of  Ahwai  are  Moslem,  bearing  Arabic 
inscriptions  in  the  early  Cufic  character,  some  intaglios  on  camel  ian 
or  oriental  onyx,  brought  from  thence,  are  of  a  higher  antiquity  than 
Mohammed.  The  city  of  Ahwaz  stood  on  both  banks  of  the  Karun 
(SI*  2t/  N.  laL,  48*  50'  K.  I«I>K-\  in  a  flat  country,  now  uncultivated 
and  abandoned  by  its  former  inhabitants  to  rapacious  animals  and 
Hordes  of  ferocious  Arabs,  who  occasionally  pitch  their  flying  camps 
here,  when  in  search  of  pasturage  or  plunder.  The  modern  town  of 
Ahwsi  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  city,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Karun,  and  exhibits  a  mean  and  solitary  appearance 
when  contrasted  with  the  immense  mass  of  ruins.  Its  houses  are 
almost  entirely  built  of  stone  brought  from  the  ruina,  and  it  can  only 
boast  of  one  decent  building,  a  mosque,  apparently  modern.  The 
population  probably  does  not  exceed  1600.  Considerable  re-mains 
en-t  of  the  bund,  or  dyke,  that  was  thrown  across  the  river,  chiefly 
if  not  entirely,  to  favour  irrigation,  by  thus  making  a  head  of  water. 
A  part  of  this  stone  wall  is  still  standing,  remarkable  for  its  state  of 
preservation  ;  it  is  in  many  places  10  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  many 
m  breadth;  while  it  extends  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length,  without 
any  intermediate  breach.  Many  single  blocks  in  it  are  of  enormous 
sue.  The  river  dashes  over  the  bund  with  great  violence,  and  the 
sound  of  th»  fall  is  heard  for  a  considerable  distance.  Boats  of  every 
description  are  obliged  to  unload  previous  to  an  attempt  at  passing 
orer,  and  even  then  the  passage  is  attended  with  much  danger,  ami 
Uter  are  frrqtimUy  swamped.  The  river  is  160  yards  In  breadth  at 
•Bob  side  of  the  dyke,  and  of  great  depth.  Ik-low  the  town  it 


shallower,  owing  to  the  great  mass  of  masonry  under  the 
Toward*  the  south  end  of  the  town    there  are  several 
ttlar  cavities,  and  a  few  water-mills  erected  between  the  rocks. 
Batynd  them  are  Uw  remains  of  a  bridge,  and  here  too  commences 
Uw  macs  of  ruin*,  extending  at  least  10  or  12  miles  in  a  south- 

direetioo,  while  their  greatest  breadth  covers  about  half 
U»t  .pace.  About  a  mile  to  the  east,  separated  by  a  deep  ravine, 
•toad,  an  immense  pile  of  materials,  consisting  of  bricks,  ston. 
til.  of  various  colours.  The  Arabs  call  it  kasr,  or  palace.  The  height, 
is  at  Uw  lowest  ertimate  ISO  feet  above  the  plain.  At  its  base  the 
owners  thorn  U  plentiful,  which,  by  it,  green  appearance,  relieves 
Uw  landscape  from  Uw  general  gloom  of  sterility  and  dreariness. 
•  kaar  is  about  8  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  About 
half  a  mile  N.W.  from  the  kasr  is  a  circular  mound  measuring  200 
yard*.  At  iu  base  a  wall  of  masonry  may  be  traced  for  21  feet,  the 
be*  of  which  i»  perfect  and  unbn.ken,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
front  of  some  building.  To  this  mound  is  joined  another  ruined 


I  « ith  fraraeou  of  glued  tile,"  a'coarse  idnd~o"f  crystal" 
pWDMof  alabaXer,  and  bit*  of  glass. 

TU  ruin,  of  Ahwu  extend  alao  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  a 

•rljT  direction,  exhibiting  the  same  appearance  as  the  mounds  on 

thank,  but  Ira  in  magnitude.     Ahwai  is  generally  supposed 

•  be  much  town-  in  antiquity  than   either  Babylon,  1'ersepolis,  or 

AUxander  navigated  the  Karun,  but  his  historians  do  not 

TTr00    4V**rJ  7V»"*0<-  °/  '**  b"Kto*  Ariatie  Soc.,  ml 
AI,  or  AV    JMAixr.l 

^.  »  «"»1I  rilUp  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  an  isolated 
WO  BMrU*  Ut  bank  of  tbeTitU*  Mendere,  the  ancient  Carter,  at 

myrn*,     The  summit  of  the  hill  is 
««•  aMen  are  in  part  covered  with 
town  which  mm  into  existence  after  the 

:    ,  I        • 

tt>  ^  **"  t"WB-  •"  »q«od«ct  built  of  ancient 
M  *"1' l?*^  T*  •upported  on  four 

ftijautte  pillar,  of  granit,,  mppn^d  to  have  belon,- 


Diana.  The  remains  of  Ephosus  are  2  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Aiasaluck. 
[EPHBsm]  (  Hamilton's  Rettarchtt  in  .Irin  Minor.) 

A  Kll  -USE.] 

A  It :  I '  KPEBBk    [Prr-DE-Dom.] 

AK1UKS-MOKTES.     [(Unn.1 

AK1I  II.I.ii.Y     [LOT-ET-UABOKX*.] 

A  IN,  a  department  in  the  east  of  France  formed  out  of  the  old 
districts  of  Brease,  Bugey,  Valromey,  and  Dombea,  is  bounded  N  ';  y 
the  department*  of  SaAne-et-Loire  and  Jura,  K.  by  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  S,  by  the  department  of  here,  and  W.  by  those  of  Rhone  and 
Saone-et-Loire.  It  lies  between  45*  35'  and  46°  30'  N.  lal,  4°  40'  and 
6°  55'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  54  miles ;  the 
average  width  from  east  to  west  is  52  miles.  The  area  of  the  department 
is  2224  square  miles.  The  population  in  1851  was  372,039,  which 
gives  166-34  to  the  square  mile,  being  8'37  below  the  average  JUT 
square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Hydrography  and  Communication*. — The  department  belongs 
entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  which  river  forms  the  eastern  and 
southern  boundary,  and  is  navigated  by  small  steamers  from  .Seyssel 
downwards.  The  Saone  forms  the  boundary  on  the  west  and  is  also 
navigated  by  steamers.  The  department  takes  its  name  from  the 
river  A  in,  the  ancient  Damn  or  Itlanut,  which  runs  S.  by  W.  through 
the  centre  of  the  department,  and  divides  it  into  two  very  nearly 
equal  parta.  The  Ain  originates  in  several  streams  that  descend  from 
the  Jura  mountains,  and  unite  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  tow  n  of 
Nozeroy  in  the  east  of  the  department  of  Jura.  The  principal  source 
is  a  natural  reservoir  in  an  angle  formed  by  two  lofty  mountains  whose 
sides  rise  vertically  over  it.  The  river  runs  at  first  for  a  few  miles  in 
a  very  narrow  gorge  from  which  it  escapee  by  a  fall  of  62  feet,  and,  at 
times  of  flood,  138  feet  in  width.  Below  this  point  the  river  continues 
to  run  with  great  rapidity  in  a  confined  and  rocky  bed,  and  forms 
above  20  rapids  before  it  reaches  Port-de-la-Seez.  Here  the  river 
springs  down  more  than  50  feet  at  one  bound,  to  a  lower  bed,  iu  a 
magnificent  sheet  above  800  feet  in  width,  forming  i>ne  «t'  the 
grandest  waterfalls  in  Europe.  The  general  course  of  tin-  river  is  S. 
by  W.  After  running  about  40  miles,  it  forms  the  boundary  for  a 
short  distance  between  the  departments  of  Jura  and  Ain.  Through  the 
latter  it  flows  between  steep  banks  in  a  deep  bed,  aud  still  with  great 
rapidity,  for  above  40  miles  farther,  and  enters  the  Rhone  on  the 
southern  boundary  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  E.  by  N.  from  the  city 
of  I, yon. 

The  basin  of  the  Ain  is  extremely  narrow,  especially  that  ]• 
of  it  which  is  in  this  department.     Its  mpid  waters  are  turned  off  iu 
a  vast  number  of  places  into  mill-races,  in  order  to  drive  the  machinery 
of  the  numerous  saw-mills  and  corn-mills  on  its  banks.  Vast  i|imntitii-< 
of  deals,  fire-wood,  and  timber,  including  oak  for  tlie    French  navy, 
are  floated  down  in  rafts  from  the  mountain-forests  to  I.yn.     .M.-my 
boats  also  are  built  along  it*  banks  aud  floated  down  empty  to 
for  pale,  where  they  may  be  seen  plying  on  the  Illume,  and  the  ~ 
No  articles  can  be  conveyed  up  this  river,  owing  to  the  force  of  '.  1  •• 
current,  which  him  a  fall  of  eight  feet  per  mile  ;  and  the  nmnlier  of 
mill-nice  <  mid  the  height  aixi  of  the  banks,  prevent  ilie 

formation  of  n!iiice8  and  a  towing  jatli. 

der.t  "f  the  Ain  "ii  tlie.  right  bank  arc  tli>   V 
and  the  Suraii :  on   th'-  left  l«mk   the    I'.ieiine,  the  Oignon,    in 
Albnrinc.     Of  these   only    the    Surau    und   the  Albarine  are   in  thii 
department,  the  former  joining  the  Ain  near  1'ont  d'Ain.  the  In- 
few  miles  lower  down,  after  draining  the  country  about  St.  lianibart. 

To  the  west  of  the  Ain,  and  not  far  from  the  heights  that  form  ita 
right  bank,  rise  several  small  rivers~*the  Rcyssouse,  the  Ve\  i 
the  Chalarouno— which  flow  N.W.  t"  the  SM  ne  on  the  \\, 
of  tlie  department.     The  Ueys!<ouso  passes  the  towns  of  P.. .in 
Pont-de-Vaux,  whence  there  in  a  short  canal  to  the  Saone.     Th. 
flows  a  little  to  the  west  of  liourg,  and  passin 

the  Saone  just  below  MAcon,  the  i.ipital  of  Saone-et-Loiro,  The 
Chalaronnc  joins  the  Saone  below  Thoi.-M-y.  The  Seille  flows  for 
three  or  four  miles  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  department 
before  it  enters  the  Saone. 

Kr. .in  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  southward  extension  of  the  .turn 
Mountains,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Ain  and  the  1; 
the  streams  all  flow  S.S.K.  towards  the  right  bank  of  the  latter.  Of 
these  the  Valserine,  a  mountain-torrent  flowing  from  the  department  of 
Jura  through  a  wild  and  picturesque  glen,  in  which  it  forms,  nhen 
full  of  water,  many  beautiful  cascades,  enters  the  Uhone  at  Bellegarde. 

The  department  as  yet  possesses  no  railroads,  but  the  I 

"•  in  progress  traverses  the  south  and  east  of  the  department 
passing  St.  Rambert,  whence  a  branch  line  through  Bonrg  will  join  at 
MAcon  the  l.y..ii  Hi-leans  line,  which  runs  close  to  the  western  boundary 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone.    It  is  traversed  in  various  directions 
by  6  state*  and  16  departmental  roads.     The  IIM.-I.  important  of  these 
are — the  road  from  Lyon  to  Qcneva,  the  road  from  Lyon  to  Beaancpn, 
and  the  road  from  MAcon  to  H'lin-g.     The  road  from  Lyon  to  ( '< 
runs   up  the  right  bank  of  the  Hhone;  it  passes,  a  little  soi 
Bclley,  the  fort  of  Pierro-ChAte),  which  in  built  on  a  rock  1>.  • 

.  •   ..f  the  rivi  r  I..  • 
II  through   a 

•  Th»  ftslc  nmrtr,  formerly  ca'.lnl  royal  rraulu,  arc  kept  in  ropa  r  by  the  HUt«  ; 
th»  di-p"  ..f  tlie  drjiar 
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narrow  rocky  gorge,  which  is  spanned  by  a  suspension-bridge.  Higher 
up  above  Bellegarde  and  the  Perte-du-Rhone  (which  will  be  noticed 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article),  the  road  passes  along  the  defile 
between  the  Jura  Mountains  and  the  Rhone,  which  is  described  by 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  first  book  of  his  '  Commentaries."  In  the  centre 
of  the  defile,  on  a  high  projecting  rock,  stands  the  strong  Fort  de 
1'Ecluae,  partly  destroyed  by  the  Austriansin  1814,  but  since  repaired. 
The  road  enters  the  fortress  by  one  drawbridge  and  leaves  it  by 
another. 

Surface. — The  eastern  division  of  the  department,  or  that  situated 
between  the  Ain  and  the  Rhone,  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  high 
mountain-ranges,  which  form  the  southern  extremity  of  the  system 
of  the  Jura  Mountains.  These  ranges  run  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another  from  north  to  south,  where  they  terminate  in  bold  bluffs  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rh6ne,  which  river  separates  them  from  the 
Mont-du-C'hat  and  other  offshoote  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  The  valleys 
between  these  mountains  are  narrow,  deep,  and  furrowed  by  rapid 
torrents.  The  mountain-slopes  are  steep,  in  some  places  naked  and 
perpendicular  rock ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  clothed  in  the 
open  season  with  pastures.  Forests  chiefly  of  fir  crown  the  high 
mountains.  In  the  more  northern  part  of  this  region  there  is  but 
little  land  fit  for  tillage;  some  of  the  lowest  slopes  in  favourable 
positions  are  planted  with  vines.  As  the  mountains  approach  the 
Rhone,  however,  they  dimmish  in  height  and  become  lees  rugged  in 
surface  ;  the  valleys  open  out  wider  and  there  is  a  considerable  breadth 
of  land  in  hill  and  dale,  yielding  corn  of  all  sorts,  fruits,  pulse,  and  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  wine. 

The  most  northern  part  of  this  eastern  division  of  the  department, 
forming  the  arrondissement  of  Nantua,  resembles  Switzerland  on  a 
small  scale.  The  high  mountains ;  the  deep  winding  valleys ;  huge 
chasms  in  the  rocks,  displaying  the  component  strata  of  the  mountains ; 
the  strong-built  chalets,  part  dairy  part  cow-house,  roofed  with  strong 
planks,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  wide  f'n-ldn  of  mountain-pasture, 
which  are  inclosed  with  walls  of  dry  stone ;  the  cattle,  the  sheep,  the 
goatn,  the  majestic  solitude,  the  brawling  river,  and  the  foaming 
cataract,  are  all  here.  Nor  are  alpine  lakes  wanting,  the  largest  of 
which  is  that  of  Nantua,  nearly  two  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
1574  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Thewholeof  this  eastern  division  forms 
the  old  province  of  Bugey,  which  is  now  comprised  in  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Nantua  and  Belle}-. 

The  northern  part  of  the  district  between  the  Ain  and  the  Sadne 
constitutes  the  arroudissement  of  Bourg,  formed  out  of  the  old 
province  of  Bresse.  It  consists  of  two  distinctly-marked  regions 
formerly  called  and  indeed  still  commonly  spoken  of  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Bresse.  Upper  Bresse,  the  more  northern  and  eastern  region, 
i»  covered  with  the  lower  offshoots  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  which 
stretch  for  several  miles  along  the  Ain  and  the  Suran,  and  form  the 
watershed  between  them  and  the  feeders  of  the  Sadne  above  mentioned. 
The  principal  range  of  these  hills  is  called  Reveremont,  which  has 
also  sometimes  given  it*  name  to  the  whole  district.  Lower  Bresse  is 
a  level  district  extending  west  of  Upper  Bresse  to  the  Sadne ;  it  has 
a  fertile  well-cultivated  soil,  and  yields  good  crops  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  maize,  hemp,  pulse,  &c.  Along  the  Sadne  and  iU  feeders  there 
is  fine  meadow  and  grass  land.  In  Upper  Bresse,  which  is  more  of  a 
pastoral  character,  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  mostly  planted  with  vines. 
The  southern  part  of  the  western  division  of  the  department  is  a 
portion  of  the  old  principality  of  Dornbes,  and  now  forms  the 
arrondisaement  of  TreVoux.  Its  general  surface  is  a  dead  flat  covered 
with  a  vegetable  soil  resting  on  compact  clay.  In  such  a  district, 
without  artificial  drainage  and  a  natural  slope,  the  rains  are  sure  to 
lie  on  the  surface,  and  to  form  marshes  and  ponds  if  not  lakes. 
Accordingly  the  number  of  ponds  is  here  very  great,  covering  a  total 
area  of  above  50,000  acres.  They  are  not  all  natural,  however ;  many  of 
them  are  formed  artificially,  which  is  easily  done  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground ;  for  on  this  flat  district  there  are  numerous  little 
hillocks  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  to  form  a  pond  it  is 
only  necessary  to  join  two  or  more  adjacent  hillocks  by  a  dam  or 
dyke.  These  ponds  are  of  great  value ;  they  are  used  as  fish-farms. 
The  system  pursued  is  this  : — At  the  close  of  autumn  a  pond  is  stocked 
with  spawn  or  fish,  which  are  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  two  years ; 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  following  of  the  third  year,  the 
dyke  is  opened,  the  waters  let  off,  and  the  fish  taken  and  sold.  The 
emptied  pond  is  then  sowed  with  barley,  or  more  generally  with 
oats,  sometimes  with  wheat ;  and  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  dam 
is  repaired,  and  the  pond  again  stocked  with  fish.  By  this  system 
a  pond  of  20  acres  is  said  to  yield  at  each  fishing-harvest  a  return  of 
about  1000  francs,  or  402.  sterling,  a  satisfactory  return  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  only  a  sour  marsh.  But  the  whole  of  this  marshy 
district  is  extremely  unhealthy,  thinly  peopled,  and  in  summer 
infested  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  which  the  French  call  '  cousins.' 
Between  the  marshes  and  the  Sadne  a  zone  of  considerable  breadth 
intervenes,  thickly  peopled  and  covered  with  soil  of  superior  quality, 
which  in  well  cultivated  and  yields  corn,  wine,  hay,  and  rich  pastures. 
The  total  amount  of  the  corn  crops,  however,  falls  short  of  the 
consumption  both  in  this  arrondisgement  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
department  except  Bresse. 

,i'Ue. — The  climate  is  variable.     In   the   marshy   district  just 

described  it  in  very  damp,  and  the  atmosphere  for  the  greater  part  of 
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the  year  is  loaded  with  thick  unhealthy  fogs,  which  alao  affect  the 
adjacent  districts.  The  total  annual  rain-fall  on  every  inch  of  surface 
in  this  region  exceeds  47  inches,  which  is  double  of  the  fall  at  Paris. 
The  Bresse  district  has  a  good  and  healthy  climate.  In  winter  snow 
falls  frequently  to  the  west  of  the  Ain,  but  except  on  the  Reveremont 
hills  it  seldom  lies  more  than  a  few  days.  To  the  east  of  the  Ain  the 
climate  is  cold,  but  healthy,  and  the  winters  are  long.  From  October 
to  April  the  ground  is  deeply  covered  with  snow ;  throughout  most 
of  the  year  the  atmosphere  in  this  part  is  perfectly  clear  and  free 
from  clouds.  The  whole  department  suffers  from  cold  north  winds, 
which  prevail,  especially  in  the  mountain-region,  from  December  to 
March,  and  sometimes  even  to  May,  when  they  are  accompanied  by 
late  frosts,  very  injurious  to  the  young  crops. 

Produce. — The  agricultural  products  are  corn,  potatoes,  wine,  fruits, 
hay,  some  hemp  and  flax,  &c.  Edible  chestnuts  are  grown  in  large 
quantities.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Belley,  black  truffles  are  found, 
which  are  highly  esteemed ;  and  the  mulberry  is  grown  for  the 
production  of  silk.  Bees  are  very  generally  kept ;  and  vast  numbers 
of  poultry,  hogs,  and  cattle  are  reared  and  fatted  in  the  Bresse 
country  for  the  Lyou  market.  The  department  was  formerly  famous 
for  its  saddle-horses,  but  the  breed  has  degenerated.  Great  attention 
is  paid  in  the  east  of  the  department  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  which 
are  very  numerous.  An  association  at  Naz,  near  Gex,  keeps  up  a 
flock  of  about  3000  merinos,  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  native  sheep.  The  department  supplies  to 
commerce  about  400,000  Ibs.  of  wool  annually.  Goats  also  are 
numerous.  Oxen  and  mules  are  used  in  the  plough.  Fir,  beech,  and 
oak  are  the  common  forest-trees.  Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats,  and 
occasionally  wild  boars,  are  met  with  in  the  forests.  Among  wild 
aquatic  birds  are  swans,  cranes,  ducks,  geese,  herons,  storks,  and 
cormorants. 

Among  the  mineral  products  are  iron,  some  traces  of  copper, 
marble,  alabaster,  transparent  spar,  lithographic  stone,  marl,  potters' 
clay,  fine  building  stone,  which  is  extensively  worked  at  Villebois,  and 
asphalte,  or  mineral  pitch,  of  which  there  is  a  basin  of  great  extent 
between  Seyssel,  Fort-de-rEcluse,  and  Chatillon-de-Michaille.  Vast 
quantities  of  asphalte  are  used  in  France  for  making  pavements  and 
footpaths  in  towns.  Some  peat  is  dug  for  fuel  in  the  districts  of  the 
marshes. 

Of  manufacturing  industry  there  is  little.  Some  good  flaxen  and 
hempen  fabrics  are  made  ;  also  coarse  woollen  cloth  for  soldiers' 
clothes,  and  paper.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Kantua  a  large  quantity 
of  cheese  is  made  in  the  chalets  during  the  summer  excursion  of  the 
cattle  to  the  mountain-pastures.  Here  also  are  some  cotton  and  silk 
mills,  and  a  good  deal  of  watch  and  clock  work  is  turned  out.  Other 
articles  of  manufacture  are  tiles,  leather,  bricks,  pottery  ;  silk,  cotton, 
and  woollen  yarns ;  horn-combs,  cutlery  of  an  inferior  description,  &c. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  industrial  establishments  of  the  depart- 
ment are  its  corn  and  saw  mills,  almost  all  of  which  are  worked 
by  the  abundant  water-power  of  its  rivers.  At  St.-Laurent  on  the 
Sadne  there  is  an  iron-foundry,  a  steam  flour-mill,  and  an  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  steam  machinery. 

The  department  being  more  agricultural  than  industrial,  its  com- 
merce lies  rather  among  the  raw  products  of  the  farm  than  the  wares 
of  the  workshop  or  the  factory.  Corn,  wine,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 
fish,  firewood,  deals,  oak  planks,  timber,  cheese,  wool,  and  asphalte 
are  the  principal  items  of  its  commerce.  The  transit  trade  between 
Strasbourg  and  Marseille,  and  between  Geneva  and  Bordeaux,  is  of 
some  importance.  The  principal  corn-markets  of  the  department  are 
those  of  Bourg,  and  St.-Laurent.  From  the  mountainous  districts 
there  is  a  large  emigration  of  hemp-dressers,  turners,  and  hawkers  of 
wooden  vessels  during  the  winter  months  to  the  neighbouring 
department. 

/itri.iiom  and  Towns. — The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrou- 
dissements  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as 
follow  : — 


Arromlisscments. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Bourg    . 
2.  Belley 
3.  Nantua  . 
4.  Gex   . 
5.  Trdvoux. 

10 
9 
6 
3 

7 

121 
112 
73 
29 
111 

126,093 
83,620 
53,759 
22,835 
80,626 

Total         .     . 

35 

446 

372,939 

The  first  arrondissement  is  named  from  BOURQ,  the  capital  formerly 
of  Bresse,  and  now  of  the  whole  department  of  Ain.  B<uj6,  situated 
on  and  round  a  small  eminence  in  the  plain  of  Lower  Bresse,  16 
miles  N.W.  from  Bourg,  consists  of  two  adjacent  villages— Bag^- 
la-Ville,  and  Bag(5-le-Chatel — which  have  a  united  population  of  2936. 
Linen,  pottery,  woollen  yarn,  tiles,  and  leather  are  made  here. 
CryKriat,  5  miles  from  Bourg  :  population,  981.  Coligny,  built  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  13  miles  N.N.E.  from  Bourg,  has  1647  inhabitants. 
It  has  given  name  to  the  historical  family  of  Coligny,  of  whose  cnstlo 
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»l»  Mill  •  few  remain*  ben.  4f«n»wrf.  on  U..  left  bank  of  tb* 
Rryeknur,  10  mile*  X.Ji.W.  from  Bow*,  i*  »itu*t«l  in  »  very  fertile 
diiUirt,  and  DM  1400  uibabitauu,  who  trada  ill  corn  and  cattle. 
/WWJia,  •  town  of  I  Jon  mhabiuuu,  i*  »itu»U-d  ou  the  right  bank 
of  the  AID,  It  mile*  8.E.  from  Uourv,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  crowned 
by  an  old  <m»Ue,  built  by  UM  duke*  of  Savoy.  ,/W-oV-  l',i« . .  a 
*  '  r  built  and  prettily  tituaied  market-town,  on  the  right  bauk 
att,  and  near  th*  left  bank  of  the  3aou«,  with  which  it 
by  a  abort  caual,  ha*  a  mineral  spring,  and  8136 
H  u  a  plan  of  soiu*  industrial  activity ;  cotton  stuffs, 

«pMi§ry,  ehoe  and  chanioi*  luathur  are  manufactured.  There 
i  a  considerable  trade  in  coru,  flour,  wine,  hemp,  bone*,  and 
nttlr  Po*t-<le-  \'rylr,  1 5  mile*  W.  by  51.  from  Bourg,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Veyle,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  ita  uiouth  in 
the  Saooc,  ha*  a  population  of  1321.  The  low  hill*  along  the  river 
near  thu  town  an  oovered  with  vine*.  TnfoH,  a  market-town 
situated  on  tb*  alope  of  a  vin*-clad  hill,  8  mile*  N.E.  from  Bourg, 
ha*  2154  inhabitant*.  The  town  wa*  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fin  in  1830.  St.-Tnrier,  surnauied  <lu  C'uurlouj-,  to  di*tingui*h  it  from 
niK^tr*'  St-Trivier  in  tbi*  department,  in  a  small  market-town  of 
1(00  inhabitant*,  situated  18  miles  N,X.\V.  fn.ni  Bourg.  The  pariah 
church  of  St-Trivier  i*  *aid  to  date  from  the  Cith  century. 

The  Kouoil  arroodiatement  in  named  froui  it  -  chief  town  Bdlty, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Bugey,  which  in  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
watered  by  th*  Purau,  between  two  hills  at  uo  great  distance  fruui  i  he 
Rhone,  in  45*  454'  N.  lat.,  5°  41'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  80  miles 
S.E-  from  Bourg.  and  ha*  3821  inhabitant*.  The  road  from  I 
Geneva  pa**e*  through  the  town,  which  u  al*o  connected  with  Choui- 
Wry  by  a  road  earned  across  the  Ubdne  by  the  suspension-bridge 
near  th*  fort  of  Pierre-ChlteL  Belley  gives  title  tu  a.  bishop,  whose 
dioceee  i*  co-extensive  with  the  department ;  it  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
8nrrtfflr~*.  an  ecclesiastics!  school,  a  cumiuunal  college,  and  a  society  of 
agriculture.  The  town  wa*  long  held  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  who 
surrounded  it  with  wall*.  It  was  given  up  with  the  rest  of  Bugey  to 
France  in  1601.  The  most  remarkable  object*  are — the  episcopal 
palace,  the  cathedral,  of  which  the  tower  i*  modern,  the  college,  and 
the  cabinet  of  medal*  and  antiques.  The  industrial  products  comprise 
•ome  printed  cotton*,  rnualin*,  and  leather.  Silk-worms  are  reared, 
and  lithographic  itonea  are  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Belley  is 
rather  CUBOU*  for  it*  sausage*,  and  has  gome  commerce  in  timber, 
cattle,  Ac.  A  mbtrirtLc,  population  2677,  i*  situated  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  A 1  bonne,  22  mile*  X.W.  from  Belley,  ou  the  slope  of  a 
bill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  cattle  of  Gondebaud,  one  of  the 
early  king*  of  the  Burgundian*.  Liueu,  blankets,  regimental  cloths, 
cotton  yarn,  paper,  and  leather  are  manufactured  un  a  small  scale. 
Ckampojpu,  11  miles  N.  from  Belley,  >.n  the  right  bank  of  the  Seran, 
population  569  ;  and  IJautfritlt,  among  the  high  mountain*,  15  miles 
•V.  from  Belley,  population  686,  are  mere  villages,  but  yet  give 
name*  to  canton*.  Lagnien,  a  market-town,  1 9  mile*  N.  W.  from  Belley, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Khune,  which  U  crowed  by  a  suspeusion- 
bridge,  ha*  a  population  of  2531.  The  town  U  prettily  situated 
between  two  vine-clad  hill*,  from  which  two  streams  issue  that  drive 
•evenl  corn-mill*,  and  after  traversing  the  streets  of  the  town  are 
drawn  at  to  irrigate  the  adjacent  fields.  Straw-hata,  in  imitation  of 
Leghorn,  leather,  and  flour  are  the  principal  industrial  product*. 
CHmt,  a  village  in  which  fair*  are  held,  6  miles  W.  from  Belley,  and 
near  UM  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  also  give*  name  to  a  canton  :  popu- 
lation, 1805.  &..JIaml*rt,  picturenuuely  aituated  between  two  high 
mountain*  called  Le-Joux,  which  are  ofbhoots  of  the  Jura,  18  miles 
from  Belley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albarine,  ha*  2683 
mh.UunU,who  manufacture  linen,  ailk  thread,  oaahmerea,  and  ribands. 
Uth««oviron*  are  forges  and  irun-foundrie*.  The  gorge  of  8t-Rambert, 
an  anonnou*  rocky  rent  in  the  mountains  12  mues  in  length,  is  very 
inure*tu>g  to  the  geologist,  showing  the  rtructure  of  the  Jura  range. 
&«e»;  15  mile.  N.  by  £  from  Belley,  i.  aituatod  on  the  Kh6ne,  which 
Imde*  it  into  two  part* — one  in  France,  the  other  in  Savoy— united 
br  a  etone  bridge.  The  population  of  the  French  part  of  the  town  is 
The  town  i*  pretttly  .ituated  and  ha*  a  considerable  trade,  for 
****!.'*  ^'"^  fad"1*"  >  *»»  nation  of  the  Rhone.  Large 
Quantities  of  timber  floated  down  the  Uh6ne  from  Switzerland  and 
Savoy  an  sewed  here  into  planks,  and  then  sent  in  rafts  for  sale  to 
Boat-building,  cotton-npinniiig,  and  the  working  of  the  famous 
•snoaHe  mine*  in  tb*  vicinity,  give  employment  to  a  good  many  hands. 
Tb«r.  i*  some  commerce  aUo  in  wine,  salt,  and  timber.  Small  steamers 
ply  on  tb*  Rhone  between  Lyon  and  SeneeL  Vtriauc^GratuL 
*»«•*  TmUes  N.N.W.  from  Belley,  in  a  go^d  wine  district,  ha.  m 
"  "™**P«a-  •  «n>«"  Pl«oe  of  605  inhabitant*, 
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n.  of  tbe  Uk.  rf  Nantoa,  in  a  wild  and  !»rrow  gorge 
•  stesj  mountaw.  whoee  .urnmit.  crowned  with  fin  are 
reflected  in  tb.Uk*.    The  town,  which  i*  80  mile.  E.  from  Boure  ha* 
a  tnl^al  ^  ftrt  bMUoo*.  .  oolU.*  a  comnUt^e  dumber  of 
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M  pnory,  and 


the  Lombard  rtyle  j  the 


priory  building*,  now  converted  into  a  court-house  and  prison  ;  the 
Auguatioian  mouantery ,  which  now  forms  the  office*  of  the  sub-prefect ; 
the  college ;  and  tb*  hospital.  In  the  church,  which  is  very  ancient, 
Charle*  the  Bald  wa*  buried  in  877  ;  his  tomb  has  been  transferred  to 
SL-Deui*.  Nantua  i*  a  place  of  some  manufacturing  activity.  Among 
it*  products  are  musUna,  oalioo,  cashmere  shawls,  couutar]>anea,  ooarae 
carpeting,  and  horu-oomb*  ;  yarn  of  cotton,  silk,  sheeps'-wool,  and  caab- 
mere  wool ;  leather,  paper,  and  nails.  It  ha*  also  hydraulic  saw-inillK, 
and  *ome  trade  in  corn,  wine,  fish,  cheese,  and  shoe*,  lirrmil,  Hituated 
between  two  bills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albarine,  (i  miles  S.  nf 
Nantua,  has  1UU2  inhabitant*.  dhalMon-de-MickaiU: 
aituated  well-built  market  town,  10  mile*  I. 

ouufliuinoe  of  the  Semine  and  the  Valserine,  ha*  1451  iiiliiiKitant*. 
Iiemorr,  a  village  lituated  in  a  plain  5  mile*  K.N.\^  :i  ...  Nantua, 
ha*  a  population  of  lull.  It  stands  on  part  of  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town,  of  which  there  exist  some  trace*  of  the  fortification*.  Then 
are  also  remain*  of  a  small  ancient  temple.  •  are  extant 

which  were  struck  here  under  the  MeVovingian  king*.     Oyonenir, 

8  miles  N.  from  Nantua  on  th*  Cenouille,  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Albariue,  ha*  2593  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cheauneu,  turnery, 
horn  and  box- wood  combs,  and  trade  also  in  timber,  deal*.  Ac.     The 
Cersouille  drive*  several  saw-mills.    Poacia,  a  market-town,  situated 
11  miles  ti.W.  from  Nantua,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ain,  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  bill  crowned  with  an  old  castle  of  the  liltli  reutiiry,  ha* 
2109  inhabitant*.   The  mountain-road  from  I'mn-in  through  Cerdoo  to 
Nantua  and  Bellegarde,  leads  through  some  of  the  beat  scenery  of  the 
Jura.     At  Bellegarde,  a  frontier-town  at  the  junction  of  the  Vahwrine 
wit li  the  Ulu'me,  is  a  bridge  which  carries  the  road  from  Belley  to 
Geneva  over  the  Yalserine,  and  a  little  above  the  bridge  is  the  fall 
known  a*  the  I'crlt-du-Iih&nt,  or  loe*  of  the  Khone.     Tin-  river,  in  a 
contracted  |H>rti<m  of  it*  bed,  disappears  under  a  ledge  of  rocks  for 
about  120  yards.   When  the  waters  of  the  river  are  increased  by  Hoods, 
however,  this  phenomenon  is  not  witnessed,  for  at  such  time*  tin 
daahe*  over  a*  well  as  under  the  rocks.     Part  of  the  ledge  has  been 
blasted  of  late  years  to  facilitate  the  floatage  of  timber,  so  that  the 
Perte-du-Rhdne  is  not  so  attractive  a*  formerly. 

In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  (Hex,  which  i*  situated 
in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  department,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
mountain-torrent  of  Jornans,  and  ou  the  eastern  alope  of  the  Jura,  which 
commands  fine  views  of  the  lake  and  city  of  Geneva ;  at  a  distance  of 
!  J  null's  N.K.  fi-oni  Bourg,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  an 
agricultural  society,  and  2SS5  inhabitants.  The  town  consist*  chiefly 
of  one  long,  wide,  and  steep  street.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walla,  of  which  there  still  remain  some  traces.  The  road  from  Paris  to 
Geneva  passes  through  Gex.  There  are  irnn-foundrius  here,  tan-yard*, 
and  tan-mills ;  some  trade  also  i*  carried  on  in  wine,  charcoal,  and 
ofapcgfl,  Collonga,  16  miles  8.  from  Gex,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
gorge,  commanded  by  the  I  luse,  has  1278  inhabitant*. 

Ferney,  a  pretty  village  (!  miles  8.E.  from  Gex,  ou  the  Geneva  road, 
consists  of  one  long  street  of  neat  house*,  and  has  1214  inhabitant*, 
many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  watch-making — a  trade  introduced 
here,  in  1708,  by  Voltaire,  to  whom  the  town  may  be  aaid  to  owe  its 
origin.  The  house  in  which  be  resided  for  20  years  still  remain*  at 
the  west  end  of  the  village. 

In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Tn'ruu.r,  which  i* 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  left  Imnk  of  the  Saouo,  at 
a  distance  of  29  mile*  S.W.  from  Bourg,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  an  agricultural  society,  and  2684  inhabitant*.  The  town  wus 
the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Dombes,  and  the  seat  of  its  parlia- 
ment. It  is  badly  built,  but  contains  some  interesting  buildings,  the 
princi|Ktl  of  which  are  the  old  parliament-house,  the  former  mint,  and 
the  hospital  founded  by  Anne  Marie  I .  .  <  i  i  .  i '  <  irleaus.  The  jewellery 
trade  and  gold-beating  are  carried  on  here.  Vkalam"  voux, 

between  two  large  pond*,  has  1561  inhabitant*,  who  trade  in  game 
and  fish,  CkaiiHott-ltn-Domba,  16  mile*  N'.N.K.  from  TreVoux,  is  a 
market-town,  prettily  situated  ou  the  Chalaronne,  and  ha*  a  |!i>|,u!uti<>n 
of  3236.  It  ban  paper-mills  and  some  trade  in  wine  and  agricultural 
produce.  M  uoar  the  right  bank  of  the  Ain,  20  mile.  E. 

from  TreVoux,  has  a  junior  ecclesiastical  school,  and  2086  inhabitant*. 
Monilufl,  a  town  of  2946  inhabitant*,  situated  on  th*  Seraine,  a  small 
feeder  of  the  UhAne,  18  miles  8.E.  from  TreVoux,  ha.  several  corn  ><n>l 
scutching  mill*,  manufacture*  of  woollen  cloth,  canvas*,  and  iw;wiiiK- 
thread ;  and  a  considerable  ti  h.-ni|'.:in.l  seeds.  Tlmitxy, 

on  the  Chalaronne,  and  near  its  entrance  into  the  Saone,  stand,  in  a 
very  fertile  district,  and  has  1568  inhabitants.  .V.-7ViVi<r-<rn-/toi»4««, 

9  miles  N.N.E.  from  TreVoux  on  the  Moignans,  a  (mall  feeder  of  the 
Chalaronne,  i*  situated  in  an  unhealthy  marshy  district,  and  ha*  a 
imputation  of  1620. 

The  department  form,  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Belley,  who  is 
sunYagan  to  the  archbishop  of  licsancon.  It  is  included  in  the  sixth 
military  divi-i  >n.  of  whirh  I. yon  is  head  quarters.  Under  the 
monarchy  it  returned  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  De| 

AIN-TAB,  a  town  of  Syria,  situated  near  the  source,  of  the  Sajur, 
a  feeder  of  the  Kuphrates,  in  37°  4'  N.  lat.,  87°  26'  E.  long.,  66  miles 
N.  by  Iv  from  Aleppo.  It  is  a  large  town,  inhabited  by  Moham- 
medans, Greek*,  and  Armenians,  amounting  together,  it  is  said, 
to  about  20,000.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  some  of  the 
street*  are  traversed  by  streams  of  water,  and  the  air  in  healthy.  Oil 
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Church,  two  for  the  Tni 

Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  J          ,  r.t),  ,™ 

a  handsome   town-house    a  towr  atholics.      There  are  also 

benevolent  inrtitubvS "for  tht^iaint      '  '   ^T^'    8ch°o1'  and  a 
orphan,  and  other  d^te^S^'K.'^SW^  ff  P°°r 
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southward   to 
Seme-et-Marne,  and  in  this  sect 
of  the  waters  of  the  Ourcq 
supply  of  Paris 
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in  the  east  of  this 
',  the  Ourcq  turns 
i   the  department  of 
it  is  navigable  :  part 
a  navigable  canal  for  the 
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of  Clermont-en-Argonne,  and  after  ran  f  Me"se,  10  miles  south 
north-west  past  Saint<>-M.!n^i,n  BiV^ a  miles  westward  turns 
Marne.  Continuing  £  The  same  dire -H  T,*  °f  «the  dePart^ent  of 
the  Aisne  enters  the  depart™  of  H  Sainte-Mene-hould, 

on  its  right  bank,  and  C Tl^lfv™™'  re°eivea  the  ^ 
oast  Rethel  and  «••'—  *  ?  r  l  Vou" 


Soissons, 


west 


runs  from 


m°8t 


.ta 

by  a  handsome  tower;  the  church^  St  "'^^'^^/""nounted 
14th  century;  the  church  of  St  31  i  ^  T^'  h  date9  from  the 
the  barrack,,,  which  are  kree  e  «  handsome  gothic  edifice  ;  and 

ranks  aa  a  fortress  o7  thTfo,^  i  ^  accommo^te  6000  men.  Aire 
important  port  to  ^  the  defence  of  *£""'  ^  K  Iooked  "»»"  M  »" 
Aa.  It  wa«  founded  by  1,1^^  first  co'unt"^  be,tween*he  LT»  «nd 
The  Northmen  ravaifed  it  ^  in  881  Tfc  w  ^ders,  about  A.D.  830. 
the  Spaniards,  whomever  T-h  *""*  !t  in  1641  from 

himself  ma^rTf  t^e  w      CVd  '*'     In-  164  L°"is  XIV' 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  o 


, 


' 
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"       S'  by  those  of 


of  France 


nowhere  ezc 
Histricts  the 
directions.     The  n 
uplands,  which 
«n  the 


giv^,«  ^eTh;7a^Tng?heofbcronfn9tate  ^  29  "TS*"*"  road^ 

northeastwards  to  the  fieri  n  f™t:         'S  'T"™6  of  construction 
ment  with  the  coal-fields  of  gCharl  "of1"'  9°  "  *°  C°nDeCt  the  dePart- 

of  «griourtureTtgotodreandaanCthrer'y  Ta''iety  °f  ^ ;  the 

common  sort.   nf  corn;  j.niitS) 


Per 


ills, 

8°l'thern 
«pnnK  in  all 

?"*  °f,,tneAA"Ie'«'es,aP  system  of 
hUls  (an  offset 
,  but  are  fun-,,™,  i  •  ""*  form  a  <=on- 

ailejC/    ,  .  '  ,'  ''  "".""""'•'1'1"  i-l-ted  heights  by 

very  ste«i>  ,  !  P  ™     ^  .™vlnes  which  are  screened 

North  8«   TH  I1       h'" 


It  is  also  rich  in  timber   anrfrnn?  •  P>  ,°rned  ca  . 

the  arrondissement  of  Uon  is  of  ""  fevera'  fo.rest«-  The  land  in 
not  very  productive  of  wheat  a  f  Z$L  raid(llln»  1™^y,  ^d  is 
rable  b^adth  of  land  is  Towed  •  vtt  ff""'  alth°l'gh  a  conside- 

and  artichokes  are  grown      A  I'oo  f)         "A1*168  of  leguminous  plants 
and  meadow.     The   principal  for,  V 
°reste 


of  leguminous  plants 

principal  for,  ,          is  laid  out  in  Pa8t«e 

(f°reste.  are  «>oae  of  Coucy,  Villequier, 


being  590  zeex  .Dove  th. 

...,?''  -HHmication,. 

rely  to,, 

lon?H  border,  drai,,,,l  1 

Sambre  [NonD],  and  thc'  no,.e 
Quentin  which  u  drained  by  th, 

the  upland  region  i 

general  south-wertern  .lir.vti,,,,,  the  ()isp 
WDICQ  is  nflvipnnlc  l>clnw  *** 


The  department  belong,  almo(rt 
e  exceptions  are  a  narrow  strip 

<"  5"0"1*  °r  Scheldt-  and  P* 
°f  th"  ^^en    ab-,,,t   s, 


in 


dePartment 

•  1  a  feeder  of      e       "«, 

,  "connected  by  canal*  with  the 

r,d  the  Sen,,  (which  i»  fed  hv'ti"  I       ,'leI)artmeDt  receire"  the 
The     outh     f";';  ''"  ''I  ""d  I" 
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dM«ce  of  a 
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.•irri,,,,liBsements  of  Laon  Soissona  nnrl  (•>,«/  m^.  vineyards  m  the 
-peaking  the  wine  ^SS^^S^S^S^'r^ 
grown  along  the  Marne  ;  the  total  quantftyZoduce  1  an  n  ".°f  *hat 
six  millions  of  gallons  Horses  arT.  lce'i  amnmlly  is  about 

plough.  Great  attention  is  naidtosWnt  M?  UMTelJr  "Sed  in  the 
of  cattle  ;  wool  is  an  importa 
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in 


w'ich 


prevailing  rock  is       ,  , 

«and»ton«.     The  hilly  districts  of 


O^f,  -4  *«Mr«lw-Tb.  pr 
to  some  pUoea  dip.  under  layer*  of  . 

U»  nafttTaod  north-east  oun*i.t  chiefly  of  clay-slate  ;  roofing-slate  is 
fernd  aUo.  but  in  layers  too  thin  and  irregular  to  be  profitably 
wurksd.  Oood  building  •*"•«  it  quamed  »t  several  points.  In  the 
•oath  of  the  department  chalk  and  gypmim  abound.  The  lowland* 
in  the  north  of  the  department  contain  peat,  which  in  dug  for 
fad  £  Tjjt  quantity  of  lime  U  burnt.  Potters'  -clay  is  abundant. 
A  krg»  MO*  ofaoft  lignite  croaae*  the  department  from  north-  west  to 
aimltieaet.  which  U  worked  for  making  manure,  and  for  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  alum,  and  mineral  acid*  which  it  contain*.  Bog-iron  in  found 
in  the  north  of  the  department,  and  a  •mall  quantity  of  iron  in 


Ifonq/ocfiMY*.  —  The  department  rank*  high  for  iU  manufacturing 
indiutry.  In  St-Quentiii,  and  the  town*  and  village*  near  it,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  U  maintained  by  manufactures.  The  moit 
important  product*  are  fine  cotton  tissues  of  all  kind*,  muslin*,  fine 
linen,  table  and  household  linen,  and  caahmere  shawl*.  St-Quentin 
ha*  Mreral  large  cotton-mill*  driven  by  *team  machinery,  and  in 
the  Tillage*  near  it  there  i*  a  vast  number  of  handloom  weaver*  by 
whom  the  finest  descriptions  of  goods  are  made,  Hosiery.ootton-twist, 
woollen  cloth,  hempen  fabric*,  soap,  glass  (mirron  at  St-Gobain, 
decanter*  and  other  table-gla**  at  Folembray,  and  wine-bottle*  at 
Quincangrogne),  leather,  carpets,  born-comb*,  blanket*,  nails,  mill- 
castings,  pottery,  paper,  brick*,  tile*,  oil,  chemical  product*,  &c.,  are 
al*o  manufactured.  A  good  deal  of  beer  and  cider  i*  drunk  in  thin 
department  ;  the  beer  of  Souaon*  U  considered  the  belt  The  depart- 
ment poaMwea  a  large  number  of  beet-root  sugar  factories,  of  which 
89  were  at  work  in  1849  ;  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  they  are 
supplied  with  beet  grown  in  the  department  or  imported.  The 
number  of  flour-mills  driren  by  water  and  wind  exceeds  1000.  An 
important  corn-market  i*  held  in  St-Quentin.  ' 

The  commerce  of  the  department  in  the  various  article*  named  or 
indicated,  in  its  agricultural  produce,  which  far  exceed*  the  homo 
consumption,  in  wool  and  other  raw  materials,  and  in  timber  and 
firewood  (which  are  conveyed  in  large  quantities  down  all  the  rivers  V 
coals,  &c.,  i*  very  extensive. 

The  total  area  of  the  department  is  1,817,632  acres,  distributed  into 
2,262,992  parcel*,  and  among  209,256  proprietor*.  Of  the  whole  area 
191  acre*  are  under  the  plough;  105,191  acres  are  laid  out  in 
pasture  and  meadow  ;  22,428  acre*  in  vineyards  ;  237,939  acres  are 
covered  with  forests  ;  51,662  acre*  con*i*t  of  orchards,  nurseries,  and 
garden*  ;  13,038  acres  grow  osier  and  willow  withes  for  basket-work  ; 
28,220  acre*  are  heaths  and  moors;  11,073  acres  are  occupied  by 
house*,  churches,  buildings,  and  cemeteries  ;  29,584  acre*  are  under 
miscellaneous  crops  ;  9,882  acres  are  covered  with  the  waters  of  river*, 
canals,  ponds,  and  marches  ;  41,873  acre*  consist  of  road*,  streets,  and 
squares  ;  21,892  of  stunted  forest  and  otherwise  barren  land. 

/>iri»oiu  md  Totcnt.  —  The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondixse- 
msoU  which,  with  their  respective  subdivisions  and  population,  are  oa 
follow  :— 
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Of  UM  first  arrondissrment  and  of  the  whole  department  LAOS 
i*  UM  capital.  A»*t-U:CUlta»,  7  miles  W.S.W.  from  Laon,  is  an 
anetsnt  village,  which  with  the  mirrouuding  territory  was  presented 
by  Clovis  to  81.  Itemi,  and  after  him  was  held  by  the  bishops  of  Laon, 
who  had  UM  title  of  CounU  of  Anisy.  Ite  distinctive  name  is  taken 
from  UM  old  castle  erected  by  the  bishops,  and  enlarged  in  1540  by 
Cardinal  Bourbon,  who  often  entertained  here  Francis  I.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  but  with  marshes  in  the  low 
ground*:  population,  1014.  C*a«»»,  a  town  of  .'.I. '.I  inhabitants,  is 
•tasted  in  a  plain  18  mites  W.  by  N.  from  Laon,  partly  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Olse  and  partly  on  an  island  in  that  river,  which  i*  here 
jomed  by  UM  St-Quentin  canal,  and  1*  navigable.  The  town  is  said 
toUancMM;  ite  communal  charter  dates  from  1167;  the  Spaniards 
took  it  after  a  ai«ge  of  six  day*  in  1552.  It  ha*  an  establishment  for 
-  (ta«s  mirrors  cast  at  St-Oobain,  several  bleach-mill*,  and 
Tbt  ehtrf  industrial  products  are  some  hempen  fabric*, 
hi)  si  sty,  cotton-yarn,  and  chemical  products.  There  is  some 
tndeaUo  in  com, cider,  oil,  wood,  and  cattle.  Cncy,  prettily  situated 
on  UM  tep  and  at  the  f<*H  of  .  hill,  13  mils*  W.  by  k  from  Laon,  is 
—>  note-worthy  for  ite  numerous  historical  a-ocUtion.  than  for  it* 
aofc  Is  only  about  8»0.  The  part  of  the  town 
rt  with  high  walls,  which  are  flanked  by 
by  thn*  forUasd  gate*.  Close  to  the 
wall  an  UM  ettenriv*  ruins  of  UM  old  feudal  castle  of  UM 
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Sires  of  Coucy,  who  were  barons  of  France,  and  maintained  a  court, 
royal  in  all  its  forms.  The  castle  was  blown  up  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  in  1652.  The  keep,  however,  and  one  of  the  gates  still  stand 
nearly  perfect  This  part  of  the  town  U  called  Coucy-le-Chatoau, 
a  name  which  figures  in  the  civil  war*  of  the  houses  of  Burgundy  and 
Orleans,  and  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century.  Oao> 
mile*  S.E.  from  Laon,  ha*  a  population  of  about  1000.  In  it*  vicinity 
a  severe  action  was  fought  between  the  allies  uuder  Blticher  and  the 
French  under  Ney  and  Victor  in  1814.  The  slain  on  both  sides  num- 
bered 9000  men :  the  French  claim  the  victory.  CHcy,  on  the  Serre,  a 
feeder  of  the  Owe,  8  miles  N.  from  Laon,  is  a  market-town,  with  a 
population  of  2034.  It  was  sacked  by  the  English  three  times  in  the 
wars  of  the  14th  century.  Crtpy,  5  miles  N.W.  from  Laon,  and  famous 
for  the  peace  concluded  here  in  1544  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis 
L,  is  situated  in  a  good  wine  district,  and  has  1567  inhabitant*.  La- 
fire,  prettily  situated  in  a  valley  screened  by  woody  hill*,  13  miles 
N.W.  from  Laon,  and  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Serre  and  the 
Oise,  is  a  fortress  of  the  fourth  class,  and  has  3911  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  famous  for  its  school  of  artillery  established  in  1719,  and  for 
its  arsenal,  the  yards  and  buildings  of  which  cover  a  third  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  town.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the 
Laon  road  i*  an  extensive  artillery  exerciung-ground,  at  one  end  of 
which  are  several  batteries  and  stores,  at  the  other  enormous  butts, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  high  trees.  The  artillery-school  held 
in  the  old  citadel,  which  has  been  recently  repaired,  the  arsenal 
buildings,  and  the  barracks  for  the  garrison  of  1600  men  and  80 
officers,  are  the  most  important  structures  in  the  town.  La-Fere  has 
saw-mills,  steam-foundries,  powder-mills,  and  various  other  establish- 
ments connected  with  the  military  arsenal.  It  ha*  also  some  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  wool,  linen,  coal,  &c.  A  small  garrison  commanded  by 
Berthier  defended  this  town  against  the  Prussians,  who  blockaded  it 
unsuccessfully  for  six  months  in  1815.  Marie,  a  small  town  13  miles 
N.N.K.  from  Laon,  has  a  population  of  1843.  Seufchdlel,  21  miles 
K.  by  S.  from  Loon,  on  the  righroank  of  the  Aisne,  ha*  an  important 
corn-market  and  800  inhabitants,  /buoy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
26  miles  N.K.  from  Laon,  ho*  a  population  of  1695.  Sutonnr,  14  mile* 
E.  from  Loon,  near  the  source  of  the  Souche,  is  an  ancient  village  with 
1403  inhabitants. 

Other  places  deserving  of  notice  are — Folemliray,  2  miles  N.W. 
from  Coucy,  famous  formerly  for  its  castle,  in  which  Francis  I.  and 
other  kings  of  France  occasionally  resided,  and  now  important  for  its 
glass  factory,  which  employs  900  men,  and  turns  out  about  eight 
millions  of  wine-bottles  annually,  besides  a  large  number  of  glass  fruit- 
stands,  bell-glasses,  and  lamp-shades  :  Sl.-tiobuin,  a  large  village,  which 
is  situated  ill  the  middle  of  the  forest  of  t'oiiej,  In  miles  \V.  from 
Laon,  and  has  a  population  of  2256  and  the  most  celebrated  fnctory 
for  glass  mirrors  in  France;  the  factory,  which  is  a  magn 
building  comprising  five  vast  halls,  is  worked  by'a  company,  nml  the 
workmen  are  admitted  to  share  the  profits ;  the  mirrors  mode  here 
are  stored  and  polished  at  Chauny :  and  Alontcornct,  21  miles  N  K. 
from  Laon,  on  the  Serre :  population  1743. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  SOISSONS.  Braimr, 
'.'  miles  K.  from  Soisaons,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Veslo,  ia  an 
ancient  village  with  1574  inhabitants.  Here  stood  one  of  the  earliest 
royal  residences  in  France,  which  was  inhabited  by  L'lothaire  I. 
and  several  of  his  successors.  The  turreted  walls  of  a  citadel, 
built  to  defend  the  place  in  the  13th  century,  are  still  almost  e 
The  church  of  St  Ived,  founded  in  1152  by  Robert  Com 
brother  of  Louis  le  Jeune,  and  dedicated  in  1216,  is  gre.v 
for  its  architecture.  Several  members  of  the  blood-royal  of  I 
interred  within  ite  walls.  It  was  half  destroyed  in  the  first  French 
revolution,  but  has  been  since  restoreiL  Oalchy,  sometimes  nurnamed 
It  Chdteau,  from  ita  old  castle,  taken  three  time^  ami  linally  demo- 
lished by  the  English  in  the  l.'.'h  oentarr,  li  situated  l-  n>.l.-.«  S.  by 
K.  from  Soissons,  and  has  a  junior  ecclesiastical  school  and  814 
inhabitant*.  Vailly,  9  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Soissons,  is  prettily 
situated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne,  and  has 
breweries,  tan-yards,  and  1594  inhabitants.  IVc.  on  the  Aisne,  8_miles 
W.  from  Soissons,  has  lading-wharfs,  and  a  populat  i>.n  of  7f>i.  VilUrt- 
CoUerett,  14  miles  S.\V.  from  Soissons,  owes  its  origin  to  an  .'Id  royal 
manor-house  inhabited  by  Philip  of  Valois  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  in  after  time*  rebuilt  and  inhabited  by  Francis  I. 
Charles  V.  inhabited  the  chateau  before  the  pea.-  .  and 

Henry  II.  anil  Kran.-is  II.  embellished  it  ;  it  is  now  a  mendieity  house 
belonging  to  the  department  of  the  Seine.  The  town  .-lands  in  tin- 
middle  of  the  forest  of  Retz,  on  the  great  road  from  Paris  • 
it  i*  ornamented  by  a  handsome  fountain,  and  has  oil-mills  and  3481 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  steel-wore,  hosiery,  shawl*,  horn-combs, 
turnery,  toys,  Ac.  It  has  also  a  good  corn-market. 

The  third   arrondissemcnt    is   named   from    its    chief    town    ST.- 
QCBjrnx.       Rohaiu.    11    mil.  from    8t.-(jiientin,    situated 

on  a  canal  which  carries  the  rain-fall  of  a  largo  district  into  the 
Scheldt,  has  3561  inhabitant*.  It  stand*  in  a  well-wooded  district, 
and  was  formerly  fortified.  The  inhabitants  of  Dohnin  aud  the  sur- 
rounding villages  manufacture  cashmere  shawl*,  robe-pieces  of  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  wool,  and  musical  clocks.  There  are  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  St-Pol  near  the  town.  Le-CateM,  1 1  miles 
N.  from  St-Quentin,  on  the  Scheldt :  population  612.  May,  1  miles 
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S.S.E.  from  St.-Quentin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  has  1471 
inhabitants,  who  grow  flax  and  weave  linen.  A  fine  old  castle  which 
dated  from  the  12th  century  stood  here  till  1839,  when  it  was  sold 
and  demolished  for  the  materials  of  which  it  was  built.  Ribemont, 
on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise,  8  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
St.-Quentin,  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  2791  inhabitants.  It  partly 
occupies  the  site  of  the  strong  old  castle  of  Ribemont,  in  which 
Philip  I.  h«H  a  parliament  in  1084,  and  which  is  distinguished  in 
French  history  for  the  number  of  its  sieges,  between  the  year  just 
mentioned  and  its  final  capture  and  demolition  by  the  Prince  de  Conde' 
in  1653.  Linen,  muslin,  and  calico  are  among  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts. Ribemont  is  the  birthplace  of  Condorcet.  Vermand,  which 
perpetuates  the  name  of  a  Gallic  people  called  by  the  Romans 
Veromandui,  is  5  miles  N.W.  from  St.-Quentin,  and  has  1255 
inhabitants.  A  Roman  elliptic  camp,  in  fine  preservation,  exists  in 
the  centre  of  the  village  on  the  little  river  Auvignon.  Betticonrt,  a 
village  of  1255  inhabitants,  8  miles  N.  from  St.-Quentin,  may  be 
mentioned  as  being  near  the  southern  entrance  to  the  great  tunnel  of 
the  Stk-Quentin  Canal. 

The  fourth  arroudissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Veniiu, 
situated  23  miles  N.N.E.  from  Laon,  on  the  high  road  from  Paris 
to  Mons,  in  49°  50'  N.  lat.,  3°  54'  E.  long  :  population,  2677.  It 
waa  taken  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1544,  and  its  history  before  and  for  a 
century  after  this  date  presenta  a  series  of  sieges.  A  treaty  was 
concluded  here  between  Spain  and  France,  May  2,  1598.  The  town 
stands,  it  is  said,  on  an  ancient  site.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
above  the  Vilpion,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Serre,  and  has  a  college, 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  an  hospital  founded  in  1570,  near 
which  is  a  chapel  adorned  with  paintings.  The  industrial  products 
of  Vervins  include  woollen  stockings,  linen,  muslin,  earthenware, 
beer,  paper,  4c.  Aubentun,  near  the  source  of  the  Oise,  11  miles  E. 
from  Vervins,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  Aube  and  the  Ton,  has  a 
population  of  1593,  a  handsome  parish  church,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth  and  carpets.  /."  Oapttte,  8  miles  N.  from  Vervins, 
population  1532,  has  chicory-mills  and  breweries.  Quite,  a  fortified 
town  of  the  third  class,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise,  13  miles 
W.N'.W.  from  Vervins,  has  a  population  of  3543.  The  fortifications 
consist  of  an  encircling  rampart  and  a  strong  citadel  built  on  a 
perpendicular  rock.  The  history  of  the  town  presenta  a  long 
succession  of  sieges  from  A.D.  1050  to  1815,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
allies.  Guise  and  its  territory  were  conveyed  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
with  the  title  of  Count,  on  his  marriage  to  Isabella  of  Luxembourg 
in  1443.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
in  whose  favour  it  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  1528.  Charles  of 
Blois,  the  competitor  of  Jean  de  Montfort  for  the  duchy  of  Bretagne, 
and  Camille  Desmoulins,  a  leader  in  the  first  French  revolution,  were 
natives  of  Guise,  llinon,  a  fortified  town  till  1637,  when  its  defences 
were  razed,  is  situated  11  miles  N.E.  from  Vervins,  and  has  about 
3000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  earthenware  and  nails.  There 
are  iron-forges  and  foundries  near  it.  A'ourion-cn-Thierache,  8  miles 
N.X.W.  from  Vervins,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  of  Nouvion,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Xoirieu,  a  feeder  of  the  Oise,  has  above  3000 
inhabitants.  Vast  quantities  of  wood-work,  especially  of  the  sort 
called  bois  jvli,  consisting  of  wooden  dishes  and  other  utensils  for 
household  use  are  exported  from  this  town.  Other  industrial  pro- 
ducts are  sabots,  cotton-yarn,  twist,  and  drinking-glasses.  Oriyny-cn- 
Thitrache,  6  miles  N.E.  from  Vervins,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ton, 
is  the  centre  of  a  great  manufacture  of  panniers  and  fancy  basket-work, 
which  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  :  population,  2362.  Saint, 
1  miles  VV.  from  Vervins,  has  iron-foundries  and  2211  inhabitants. 
Wattiyny,  16  miles  N.W.  from  Vervins,  has  a  population  of  1198. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  serge.  Hops  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 

The  fifth  arrondissement  takes  its  name  from  its  chief-town, 
Chateau-Thierry,  a  first-class  station  on  the  Paris-Strasbourg  Rail- 
way, situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne,  59  miles  N.E.  from 
Paris,  in  49"  2'  46"  N.  lat.,  3°  23'  40"  E.  long. :  population,  above 
5000.  The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  Marne,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  a  castle  built  here  in  the  8th  century  by  Charles 
Martel  on  the  hill-top.  The  property,  it  is  said,  passed  by  purchase, 
about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  to  a  person  named  Thierry, 
who  enlarged  the  castle  and  added  to  its  defences.  Of  this  castle 
there  are  still  some  remains.  One  of  the  towers  is  used  as  a  powder- 
magazine,  and  the  site  is  converted  into  a  public  walk,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  river.  Chateau-Thierry,  like 
most  other  fortified  towns  in  the  north  of  France,  has  often  suffered 
from  th«;  ravages  of  war.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1421,  by 
Charles  V.  in  1544,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Maine  in  1591.  In  the 
campaign  of  the  Marne,  in  1814,  it  was  frequently  traversed  by  the 
ii  and  the  allies,  and  suffered  from  both  parties.  The  town  has 
three  suburbs ;  one  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  which  is  reached 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches ;  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town,  along  the  Soissons  road ;  and  a  third  called  La-Barrc,  which  is 
•eparatcd  from  the  town  by  one  of  the  old  gates.  La  Fontaine  was  a 
native  of  Chateau-Thierry.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  in  the 
Hue  d«M  Cordeliers  is  marked  by  an  inscription,  and  a  marble  statue 
of  him  is  erected  at  om:  <-w\  .,r  th-  public  walk.  ( 'hiitcau-Tuierry 
has  a  college  and  a  tribunal  of  first  instance ;  manufactures  of  linen, 
cotton-yarn  fine  pottery,  and  leather  ;  it  has  also  several  dye-houses, 


and  a  good  trade  in  corn,  wine,  wool,  sheep,  cattle,  plaster-of-Paria, 
&c.  It  is  famous  for  its  large  three-day  sheep-fair,  which  commences 
on  the  Wednesday  after  Ascension  Thursday.  The  environs  of 
this  town  are  very  beautiful.  The  railway  runs  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Marne.  Charly,  prettily  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Marne,  6  miles  S.W.  from  Chateau-Thierry,  has  1676  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  hosiery,  cloth,  serge,  and  copper  utensils.  Conde, 
7  miles  E.S.E.  from  Chateau-Thierry,  at  the  junction  of  the  Surmelin 
and  Dhuis,  which  form  a  feeder  of  the  Marne,  is  a  village  of  746 
inhabitants.  This  village  is  in  the  Brie  district.  Fere,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Tardenois,  is  13  miles  N.E.  from  Chateau- 
Thierry,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ourcq,  and  has  a  population  of 
2461,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  hosiery,  earthenware,  oil,  &c. 
La-Ferte-Milon,  the  birthplace  of  Racine,  whose  statue  ornaments  the 
town,  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  Ourcq,  at  the  western  side  of  the 
department,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Chateau-Thierry.  It  is  girt  with 
walls,  and  was  formerly  a  very  strong  fortress,  being  surrounded  by 
two  ramparts  with  massive  towers,  and  defended  within  by  a  strong 
castle  or  citadel,  now  in  ruins.  It  often  suffered  from  sieges,  and  is 
now  a  decayed  place  of  under  2000  inhabitants.  Neuilly-St.-Frmt, 
11  miles  N.  from  Chateau-Thierry,  and  formerly  famous  for  its  large 
fairs,  and  for  its  strong  castle,  which  was  often  taken  by  the  English, 
and  of  which  there  are  still  remains,  is  a  small  place  of  about  1800 
inhabitants. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Soissons,  who  is  a 
suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheinis.  It  is  included  in  the  second 
military  division,  of  which  Lille  is  head  quarters.  Under  the 
monarchy  it  returned  seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

AIX,  an  archiepiscopal  town  in  the  department  of  Bouches-du- 
Rhone,  in  the  south  of  France ;  formerly  the  capital  of  Provence ; 
the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce  ;  of  a  university  academy,  of  faculties  of  law  and  theology, 
of  a  communal  college,  of  senior  and  junior  theological  seminaries  ; 
situated  in  a  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Arc,  17  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  Marseille,  in  43°  81'  48"  N.  lat.,  5°  26' 32"  E.  long:  population, 
above  27,000. 

Aix  stands  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  Atjuce  Sextia, 
founded  B.C.  123  by  Caius  Sextius  Calvinus,  and  thus  nam.ed  from 
him  and  from  the  warm  springs,  which  he  is  said  to  have  discovered 
here.  Marius,  who  gained  his  great  victory  over  the  Teutonea  and 
Cimbri  near  Mont  Victoire,  a  few  miles  east  of  Aix  (B.C.  102), 
embellished  the  town,  and  constructed  aqueducts  to  supply  it  with 
water.  Julius  Csesar  settled  here  a  colony  draughted  from  the  25th 
legion.  The  town  subsequently  became  the  capital  of  Narbouensis 
Secunda,  and  the  seat  of  a  Roman  pnetor.  About  A.D.  430  it  was 
saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  at  the 
intercession  of  Archbishop  Basilius.  The  Saracens  sacked  the  city, 
massacred  its  inhabitants,  destroyed  its  monuments,  and  razed  its 
walls.  The  walls  were  rebuilt  in  796,  in  the  reign  of  Lothaire.  The 
city  became  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Counts  of  Provence. 
The  poetical  contests  of  the  troubadours  from  the  time  of  Alphonsus 
II.  of  Aragon,  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  made  it  long  the  literary 
capital  not  only  of  Provence,  but  of  a  great  part  of  southern  Europe  ; 
and  the  frequent  tournaments  and  splendid  pageants  introduced  by 
Raymond  Bcranger  IV.,  and  subsequently  by  the  '  good  king  ReneV 
whose  memory  is  still  warmly  cherished,  attracted  to  it  annual  crowds 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  After  the  death  of  Charles  III.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  King  R(?ne,  Provence  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  Aix  became  the  seat  of  the  Provencal  parliament,  which  however 
was  but  a  poor  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  its  court.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  literary  and  artistic  capital  of  Provence. 
Aix  was  plundered  by  the  Marseillais  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
Charles  V.  seized  it  in  1535,  and  had  himself  here  crowned  King  of 
Aries. 

Aix  is  prettily  situated  in  a  basin  bounded  by  ranges  of  arid  hills 
on  the  north  and  south,  on  the  east  by  the  precipitous  mass  of  Mont 
Sainte-Victoire,  and  on  the  west  by  an  open  plain  laid  out  in  olive- 
grounds,  which  are  famous  for  the  produce  of  the  '  sweet  oil  of  Aix.' 
Its  form  is  nearly  square.  A  wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  in  parts 
going  to  decay,  surrounds  it.  The  ramparts  are  pierced  by  ten  gate- 
entrances.  The  interior  is  well  built,  and  is  divided  into  three  principal 
quarters  :  the  old  town,  towards  the  north ;  the  new  town ;  and  the 
St.-Louis  quarter.  The  last  two  were  formerly  suburbs,  and  were 
inclosed  with  the  old  town  only  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The 
old  town,  which  still  retains  part  of  its  own  walls,  is  irregularly  built, 
but  has  tolerably  good  houses.  The  new  town  is  built  with  great 
regularity ;  it  contains  several  large  hotels  and  handsome  modern 
houses,  furnished  very  generally  with  balconies  supported  by  terminal 
statues.  Four  of  the  squares  are  large,  regular,  and  adorned  with 
handsome  fountains,-  one  of  which,  in  the  Place  des-Precheurs,  is 
surmounted  by  a  spread-eagle  grasping  a  globe.  The  most  striking 
part  of  the  new  town  however  is  the  Cours,  a  noble  street  entered 
from  the  side  of  Avignon ;  it  is  wide,  planted  with  four  rows  of  elms, 
and  lined  with  large  and  handsome  nouses.  One  end  of  it  is  closed 
by  a  handsome  iron  railing.  The  great  alley  between  these  trees  is 
adorned  with  fountains,  one  of  which,  at  the  extremity  of  the  walk, 
is  surmounted  by  a  marble  statue  of  King  Rene1,  by  David.  This 
street  contains  the  principal  hotels,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  being 
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walk  (Owr.)  la  ita  town.    It  to  not, 
£.  ditrae..  wmteh  have  been  «l«l  W.  •*• 


Bt- 


ar*  Itaed  with  tree*,  and  outeM* 
r  Cowr*  eheded  by  tret*  of  vaetaiaa. 
The  aatfceJral  of  rH.-.4nv*ur  data*  from  the  llth  century,  bat  he* 

4*i«  eanosaJed  by  variously  *enlptai<ed  column*.  The  additions 
BO.U  to  the  cathedral  give  the  interior  the  appearance  of  three  parallel 
MT«a,  of  wax*  the  principal  one  was  erected  in  the  14th  century: 
th*  third  eave  dates  from  the  time  of  Louto  XIV.  The  principal 
Mve  to  tlO  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide;  it  to  surmounted  by  a  inactive 
square  tower.  The  grand  portal  entrance,  profusely  adorned  with 
well-executed  •enlpturea,  we*  greatly  injured  in  the  flret  French 
revolution,  aad  he*  been  badly  restored.  The  door*  of  the  great  nave 
are  of  w&lnut,  and  decorated  with  beautiful  carving*,  which  are  pre- 
served by  the  contrivance  of  a  falae  door  that  cover*  the  whole.  The 
ehoir.  erected  in  1S85,  to  of  ton*  dimensions,  richly  decorated,  and 
furnished  with  two  organs.  The  baptistery  to  composed  of  eight 
ancient  column*  of  marble  aad  granite  supporting  *  cupola.  In  the 
men  1 11*1  r  and  the  various  chapel*  are  several  monument*,  bas-relief*, 
aad  painting.  ;  one  of  the  but,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
several  other  figures,  to  ascribed,  (rat  falsely,  to  King  R.'-ne. 
The  gothic  church  of  St.  Jam.  founded  by  Raymond  Beranger  IV. 


.- 


rf  loth*  Knight,  of) 


It  to  mil-mount.-.! 


by  a  u.wer  and  spire  816  feet  high,  and  contain*  the  tomb  of  the 
Count*  of  Provence,  restored  in  1818.  The  church  of  La-Madeleine 
to  a  l«-~*-«~»  modern  structure,  S06  feet  in  length,  and  adumed  with 
food  ptaturea.  There  are  (even  other  churches  and  chapeUi  in  the 
city.  The  town-hall  to  a  handsome  nquare  building,  opened  in  1688, 
and  MI*******;  the  taluable  public  library  of  Aix,  which  contain* 
100,000  volumes  of  select  works,  and  1100  MSH.  On  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  library  to  a  One  marble  statue  of  Marshal  de  Villars. 
The  court-hone*,  onro manned  in  ITS*  and  finished  in  1831,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Counta  of  IVovence,  which  was  of 
great  annuity,  and  was  demolished  in  1782.  Other  note-worthy 
object*  are— the  clock-tower,  erected  over  one  of  the  old  gain  in  the 
mner  wall. ;  the  Hotel  Dieu,  which  to  outride  the  walla,  and  makes 
mMO  beds;  the  school  of  design,  founded  by  bequest  of  Marshal  de 
VtOan,  in  1 7 Tl.  and  supplied  with  a  fine  collection  of  cant* ;  near  the 
preceding,  in  the  building*  i>1  f  Kt.-Jean,  the  museum, 

which  contain*  many  curious  ancient  remains  and  some  fine  paintings; 
the  university  buildings ;  the  public  granary,  the  facade  of  which  is 
adorned  by  statue*  of  the  Rhone  and  SaAne ;  and  two  large  barracks. 
The  environs  of  the  city  are  interesting  for  tho  remain*  of  the  ancient 
Aqua?  Sextiw.  the  rite  of  which  aclj,.in*  tho  town  on  the  north-east ; 
for  the  setae  of  Marina's  rictory  before  mentioned  ;  for  the  gyp*mu- 
qaarriea  of  the  hill  of  Avignon,  fammw  for  founds  of  vegetables, 
Insect*,  and  Bah ;  and  for  the  splendid  aqueduct  nf  k..,(,i,.fuToiir, 
5  milr.  from  Aix,  which  carries  the  oaaal  of  the  Durance  across  the 
TaHey  of  the  Arc,  and  i«  1800  feet  long  and  270  feet  in  liriRlit  »1n,ve 
the  rlrar.  Thto  aqueduct,  which  forms  part  <>:  •  now  nearly 

eOBpteted  far  •upivlying   Marwille  with   «..  •'  -  Dunince. 

reseiabtoa  that  of  the  bm<>n»  Pont-du-thrd.  and  like  it  to  con- 
with  three  rows  of  arches.     The  lowest  row  has  12  archen,  the  mi.Mlf 
15,  and  the  upper,  which  iiuppnrt*  the  canal,  49,  ami  the  whole  to 
built  of  out  stone. 

The  warm  springs  of  AU  were  neglected  almost  from  Rnmnn  iini.-« 
till  1000.  when  the  pttesnt  bath-hoose  was  erected  on  the  ancient  site, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  K.E.  of  the  town.  •  'iringof 

Heitiu*.  There  are  sereral  sprlnga,  but  the  one  just  mentioned  is 
the  hottest,  being  »}*  Fahr.  The  baths  are  efleadow.  in  rhr.mic 
rh«umatkm,  reeent  naralyKia,  and  cutaneous  affection*.  Tho  waters 
arc  aUo  taken  inwardly,  in  dmes  of  fire  to  fifteen  gUases.  Thepr.tit- 
the  esuhHshment  are  applied  to  the  support  of  certain  charitable 

• 

AU  tndee  in  olire-oU  (for  which  It*  territory  is  famous),  com,  raw 
aflk,  aad  wool  Almond*,  dried  fruits,  and  confectionary  are  exported 
largely.  The  wtoes  of  Alx,  if  made  with  care,  would  be  of  high  quality, 
bat  ai  present  they  do  not  bear  long  transport,  aad  are  mostly  distilled 
late  brandy.  The  maanfacturem  |imppriy  m  called,  are  confined  to 
cottne-printa,  «ilk  and  oottoa  yarn,  and  articles  of  common  use.  The 
book  trade  to  active. 

has  prodttotd  many  distinguished  men ;  among  others  Toume- 
fort  aad  Adaneon,  Vanloo  the  painter,  aad  Mignet  the  historian. 
MX        ( 

*n  >if  Sarny. ,.  situated  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake 
f  Bonrget,  in  a  pleeeant  and  healthy  valley,  821  feet  above  the  sea-lerel, 
T  miles  «.  from  fhamWry,  and  has  abore  8000   inbabiui, 
oeevpiee  the  atte  of  the  ancient  Roman  town  Aqua  Or; 
*ow«  o*M  its  Itapattsaos  now,  as  well  as  in  anciei,  u  two 

k"*"f*»«**  annually  attract   abt,Te  2000  ^ 

J<«  Ih^ri- sr»  nnmrriins  lK«rriing-houses.    The  tomperstiire 

e  batha,  but  th<-  !nir upring  are  also  drank, 

»<ieaeloqs  in  diets***  of  the  dlgeitive  organs.    The 
by  a  format  king  of  Sardinia,  to  a  handsome  and 
bonding.    There  la  •  casino  also,  which  contains  a 


reading-room,  aad  in  which  balls  are  given  during  the  bathing 
season.  The  Roman  remains  include  a  triumphal  arch,  an  Ionic 
temple,  and  baths.  The  large  Cistercian  monastery 
founded  in  1198,  and  containing  the  tomb*  of  many  of  the  princes  of 
Savoy,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  opposite 
to  Ail.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  are  some  remain*  of 
the  ..M  Castle  of  Bourget,  a  residence  of  the  Counta  of  Savoy.  The 
scenery  of  Mont-Chat,  which  lies  between  the  lake  of  Bovtoet  and  the 
RbAne,  to  very  attractive.  The  lake  is  fed  l.y  th<  little  river  LetoM, 
»hi.i.  niters  it  at  the  south  end:  it  communicate*  with  the  Rhone 
at  the  opposite  extremity  by  a  canal.  It*  waters  are  remarkably 
limpid  and  well  stocked  with  fish. 

tUX-LA-CHAPKLLK,  in  Herman  Aarhat,  a  city  in  Prussia 
town  of  the  government  of  AncluMi  in  tho  llhein-l'rovinz :  the  seat  of 
a  bishop ;  situated  in  50'  47'  N.  lat,  tl°  8'  E.  long.,  89  mile*  by  railway 
W.  by  8.  from  Cologne  :  population  above  45,000.  The  origin 
town  to  uncertain ;  but  the  ancient  remains  found  in  it  prove  that  the 
site  was  occupied  by  the  Romans.  The  tower  called  Grauus-ThuYm, 
ciose  to  the  town-ball,  to  ascribed  to  Roman  time*.  The  name  by 
which  the  place  was  known  in  the  8th  century  was  Aquis-Qranum. 
King  I'epin  had  a  palace  here,  and  attached  to  it  n  cha|>el.  in  which 
he  to  said  to  have  heard  midnight  mass  at  Christmas  of  the  year  T'o. 
From  the  mineral  springs,  for  which  the  city  has  been  always  famous, 
and  from  this  chapel,  the  French  name,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  i* 
•aid  to  be  derived.  Charlemagne  (who,  according  to  some,  was  born 
here;  certain  it  i*  he  died  here  in  A.D.  814)  Inid  the  foundation  of  its 
greatness,  conferring  upon  its  citizens  numerous  important  privileges 
.in. I  iiiiintiiiitie*.  He  made  Aix  a  free  imperial  city,  the  second  in 
rank  in  bis  extensive  empire,  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions  north 
of  the  Alps.  He  entirely  rebuilt  (in  796)  the  palace  and  the  chapel, 
which  were  united  by  a  colonnade.  The  colonnade  fell  to  ruin  soon 
after  Charlemagne's  time.  In  882  the  Northmen  ravaged  tl. 
and  destroyed  the  palace,  on  the  ruin*  of  which  the  present  town-hall 
was  afterwards  erected.  The  chapel,  whi. -h  f'-rmi>  I  thr  nucleus  of  the 
present  cathedral,  was  rebuilt  by  Oth»  III.  in  '.'•>:'..  in  th.-  yitnn-  f  >rm 
and  in  great  part  with  the  same  materials  as  the  structure  raised 
by  Charlemagne.  It  1s  octagonal  in  plan,  and  covered  over  with  a 
dome,  uii.l.-r  which  in  agallcry.  formerly  adorno!  «  itli  .'I'J  pillars  of  por- 
phyry and  granite,  brought  by  Charlemagne  from  the  Kxnrch's  palace 
at  Itavenna  ;  but  these  were  carried  off  in  the  last  war  by  the  French, 
who  returned  only  part  of  them.  The  architecture  and  decoration*  of 
this  octagonal  structure  are  in  the  Byzantine  style.  A  mnrMii  slab 
under  the  centre  of  the  dome  marks  the  position  in  which  the  n 
of  Charlemagne  reposed  in  tin-  mult  below  the  chapel  A  massive  brazen 
clmniicli  i,  the  (lift  of  the  emperor  I  •  irbnrogsa,  hangs  above 

it      The  vault  was  opened  by  Otho  III.  in  I1'.'?,  mid  the  imperial  robes 
an. I  in  e*  of  the  great  enn  ^e  body  was  seated  in  a 

miirl.h-  chair,  were  removed,  to  be  used  for  many  centuries  afterwards 
in  the  coronation  of  tu«  emperors  of  (let-many.    Theohair  or  tin 
preserved  in  the  gallery,  ami  in  it  Qkteolperorssat  1.1 

il  to  the  eastern  nide  of  the  octagon  to  a  beautiful  gothic  choir 
114  feet  high,  erect,  i  in  t! 
massive  square  clock-tower  wa*  then  bnilt,flanki 
containing  *talrca»e*  leading  to  the  treasury,  wh 
many  very  ancient  relics.     Here  are  pre.-  .1. 1  the  arm- 

:  the  great  ei 
Vieim.'i   in    17M,  with    •  .  ,.,ir  in 

•li  picture*,  rtntiie*.  and  painted  wimlov. 

pulpit,  which  i*  oniamci:  .  carvings  in  ivn-v,  and 

•ted  by  a  wooden  case.     Thr 
which  were  pre  entrd  to  Charlemagne  by  t1 
i.f    .lonisnlcm,    are    shown  to    the   people    in 

once  in  seven  year*,  from  thr  15th  to  the  end  of  July,  during  Which 
i-.iiffi-il  with  K  vast  crowd  of  pilgrims 

easion*    to    II    total    of  uliove     Hill.: 

!i   nro  \ery  numefi.iiH.  are  .-hown  S( 

the  small  h..i:«.-  •  built  against  the  cathedral  diminish  the  • 
11  the  spectator,  yet  they  perhaps  servr  • 
the  richness  of  it*  ancient  d. 

In  the  market-square  stands  the  rath-lmus,  or  town-hall,  a  large  and 

imposing  building,  in  an  npurinient  c.f  whi.-h.  called  the 

hull,   arc  portrait*   of  the  Gorman   emperors,  bunt*  of  Napoleon  and 

his  empress,  Josephine,  by  ]>avid.  .if  old 

CJerman  art.    In  a  saloon  on  the  second  floor  arc  portraits  of  statesmen 

mid  others,  who  aW  .presses  held  here  in  174S  mi. I  isis.       ln 

f  (lie  building  is  a  handsome  fonntju'  :   ,1  by  a  gilt 

Htatue  of  Charlemagne.     On  the  right  of  the  ratli-haus  is  the 

ancient  tower  above  mentioned,  and  on  the  left  the  market  or  clock- 

Aix-la-Chapelle  stands  in  a  very  fertile  basin  sheltered  i 
the  Veen  Mountains  and  drained  by  the  little  river  Win-in.'   The  hill 
..f  Louslierg  risen  781   feet  above  the   plain  dose  to  the  walls 
town:  it«   summit    nfl'onl*   a  Milling 

y.     Aix-la-C'lmpelle  Is  surrounded  by  rampart^  and  d. •' 

•  •<  have  been  Hied  u|.  i  verted 

Mie   walks.      The  eity  is  in  general  well  built  :   tl 
street*  are   w  idr  nnd  pretty  regular ;  many  of  the  houses  nro  han.l- 
.•ind  the  old  gothic  facades  are  disappearing  rapidly  from  the 
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great  thoroughfares.  The  most  important  buildings  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Other  remarkable  structures  are — four  pariah 
churches,  which  contain  some  fine  paintings ;  some  of  the  bath-houses, 
especially  that  called  Eliseu-Brunnen ;  the  Redoute,  a  handsome  new 
building,  the  lower  story  of  which  is  occupied  by  shops  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  upper  as  ball-  and  gambling-rooms  ;  the  new  theatre  ; 
and  the  railway-station.  The  city  has  also  several  hospitals ;  a  public 
library,  containing  10,000  volumes  of  printed  books ;  a  gymnasium, 
with  Id  professors  and  445  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  session 
of  1851-52  ;  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Within  a  short  distance  of 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Frankenberg,  a  favourite  residence  of  Charle- 
magne ;  and  the  small  town  of  Burticheid  (above  5000  inhabitants), 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  connected  with  Aix  by  an  avenue  of 
trees.  Burtscheid  also  hag  its  hot  mineral  springs  and  its  baths ;  its 
valley  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  to  Cologne  on  a  viaduct  of  seven 
arches. 

Eight  mineral  springs,  six  hot  and  two  cold,  rise  up  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  waters,  which  are  strongly  sulphurous,  are 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  bath-houses  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  The  bath-houses  are  the  property  of  the  town,  and  are  also 
fitted  up  with  apartments  for  visitors.  The  hottest  of  the  springs, 
that  called  the  Emperor's,  has  a  temperature  of  143°  Fahrenheit. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  is  the  centre  of  a  nourishing  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth  and  needles,  which  gives  employment  to  about  10,000  persons 
in  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  It  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  a  light  blue  cloth,  exquisitely  dyed,  which  is  largely  exported  to 
America.  It  also  coutuiu.>  ,m  engineering  establishment,  a  factory  for 
spinn  ty  and  mill-work,  several  copper  and  brass  foundries, 

.e  coach-factories.     Burtscheid  also  has  a  considerable  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloth  and  needles. 

A  ti.aty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-l»-Chapelle,  May  2,  1668, 
between  France  and  Spain,  by  which  Louis  XIV.  restored  Vi 
Conite'  to  Spain,  but  retained  his  conquests  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Another  treaty  wim  r.»  dud^l  Inn-,  Uctober  18, 1748,  which  terminated 
the  war  of  succession  in  Austria.  The  city  was  taken  in  1792  by 
Dumouriez,  who  was  driven  out  of  it  the  same  year  by  the  Austriaus ; 
but  in  1794  the  French  again  took  it,  and  held  it  till  1814.  During 
this  interval  Aix  was  the  capital  of  the  French  department  of  the 
HI  iff.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris,  the  city  was  united  to  Prussia.  A 
congress  was  held  here  in  1818,  attended  by  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  ambassadors  from  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  to  decide  upon  the  terms  of  the  evacuation  of 
France  by  the  allied  army. 

AIZA'NI,  or  AZA'Xl,  or,  according  to  its  modern  name,  Tchafter- 
Hisaar,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Phrygia,  about 
nine  hours'  journey  from  Kutahia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(p.  570)  as  one  of  the  places  of  Phrygia  Epiotctus  under  the  name  of 
Azani ;  other  authorities  write  the  name  Aizaui.  Nothing  is  known 
of  its  history.  The  numerous  remains  of  its  extensive  edifices  have 
been  made  known  to  the  world  chiefly  by  the  French  archil 
Charles  Texier,  who  visited  them  in  1834.  More  recently  they  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Sir  ('.  Fellows. 

The  fii>t  building  that  attracts  notice  is  a  temple,  which,  being 
raised  on  a  considerable  eminence,  forms,  like  the  Parthenon  of 
Ath.-us,  a  conspii  >  from  u  dintan>'>'.  1'nlike  the  Athenian 

'  ills,  however,  the  eminence  njiun  \vhieh  this  tt-mple  at  Aizani 
stands,  forms  an  elevated  platform  out  out  of  the  hill  and  perfectly 
regular  in  its  plan,  which  is  a  parallelogram  running  eaxt  and  west, 
532  feet  by  480  feet.  From  the  remains  of  walls  at  the  N.W.  angle  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  platform  of  the  terrace  formed  a  peribolus 
or  court  to  the  temple,  inclosed  on  three  of  its  sides,  while  the  east 
side  wag  left  open,  and  on  that  side  the  face  of  the  rock  was  decorated 
architecturally  throughout  its  entire  extent  by  a  series  of  22 
arches  with  pilasters  between  them — eleven  on  each  side  of  the 
central  flight  of  steps  (100  feet  wide),  forming  the  ascent  to  the  upper 
level.  The  temple  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  platform  appears 
from  inscriptions  found  among  the  ruing  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  of  Aiziini ;  it  is  now  more  than  half  destroyed,  little  more 
remaining  than  the  columns  of  the  north  and  west  sides  and  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  cella.  The  structure  wag  Ionic, 
octaatyle,  pseudodipteral  with  15  columns  on  its  flanks.  Its 
general  dimensions  do  not  exceed  104  feet  by  53  feet,  or  including  the 
broad  socle  on  which  it  is  raised,  121  by  72  feet.  The  whole  is  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  and  the  columns,  31  feet  high,  are  oach 
wrought  out  of  a  single  block  ;  but  what  gives  peculiar  interest  to  this 
monument  ia,  that  it  affords  a  very  remarkable  example  of  the  Asiatic 
Ionic,  decidedly  differing,  at  least  in  its  entablature,  from  any 
specimens  heretofore  edited.  The  columns  have  the  peculiar  Asiatic 
Ionic  base,  but  are  not  otherwise  remarkable,  except  for  the  singularity 
of  there  being  a  small  vase  or  urn  carved  in  the  upper  part  of  each 
channel  of  the  fluting.  Far  more  remarkable  is  the  entablature,  both 
for  its  proportions  and  decorations :  the  architrave,  which  is  divided 
into  three  facias  with  carved  hMttaooqldizip,  is  considerably  de< •]"  r 
than  the  frieze,  wliirh  excess  is  caused  l>y  thf  unusual  breadth  of  its 
coping,  consisting  of  a  large  ovolo  and  cavetto  above  it,  both  enriched. 
The  frieze  is  unique  in  its  design :  large  upright  acanthus-leaves 
placed  singly  at  intervals  after  the  manner  of  triglyphs,  are  placed 
beneath  a  sort  of  console  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  scroll-like 


volutes,  meeting  each  other  in  front  like  those  at  the  angle  of  a 
Corinthian  capital,  to  which  they  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance. 
The  cornice  again  differs  both  from  Greek  and  Asiatic-Greek  examples 
of  the  order,  inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the  dentils  of  the  latter,  it 
has  small  modillions  :  the  corona  is  narrow ;  the  cymatium  above  it, 
on  the  contrary,  very  deep,  and  enriched  with  a  flower-pattern. 
Beneath  the  cella  is  a  subterraneous  chamber  or  crypt,  52  feet  by 
29  feet  6  inches,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling ;  light  was  admitted  into  it 
by  means  of  apertures  in  the  pavement  of  the  colonnades  next  the 
walls  of  the  cella,  and  the  steps  leading  to  it  were  within  the  posticuin. 
Several  columns  now  lying  on  the  ground  within  the  peribolus  indicate 
that  that  inclosure  must  have  been  adorned  with  them,  since  they 
evidently  do  not  belong  to  the  temple  itself,  being  not  much  above 
half  the  size  of  the  others,  and  besides,  the  lower  part  of  their  flutiiigs 
is  cabled. 

After  this  temple  the  other  chief  monuments  discovered  at  Aizani 
are  a  theatre,  stadium,  and  gymnasium  :  the  first  of  these,  which  is 
in  better  preservation  than  almost  any  other  ancient  structure  of  its 
kind,  is  185  feet  in  its  greatest  diameter  and  the  speetatory  had  sixteen 
rows  of  marble  seats,  but  those  of  the  upper  or  second  tier  are  nearly 
all  destroyed.  The  orchestra  forma  more  than  a  semicircle  with  a 
radius  of  66  feet.  The  sceua  was  decorated  with  six  pairs  of  coupled 
Ionic  columns,  but  these  have  fallen  down,  and  are  lying  with  a  mass 
of  other  ruins  and  fragments  in  the  orchestra. 

The  stadium,  which  is  a  little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  theatre,  measures  725 
feet  in  its  extreme  length  and  152  feet  in  its  extreme  breadth.  There 
were  two  pulviuaria  or  loggias ;  and  ten  rows  of  seats  along  each 
side,  capable  of  accommodating  between  12,000  and  13,000  persons. 

Of  the  gymnasium,  or  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  such,  and 
which  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  peribolus  of  the  great  temple, 
little  more  remains  than  a  Doric  colonnade  extending  upwards  of 
200  feet,  and  formed  by  white  marble  pillars,  each  cut  out  of  a  single 
block.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  temple  are  also  some  ruins  of  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  basilica.  The  river  Rhyudacxis,  which  passed 
through  the  city,  was  crossed  by  two  bridges  of  white  marble,  each 
consisting  of  five  semicircular  arches.  Both  are  remaining,  as  also 
the  parapets  of  the  quays  along  the  river,  which,  like  the  bridges, 
are  constructed  of  white  marble  and  ornamented  with  sculptures. 
There  are  besides  many  tombs.  Further  interesting  particulars 
respecting  Aizaui  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's  '  Researches  in  Asia 
Minor,'  and  in  Sir  C.  Fellows' g  '  Asia  Minor.'  In  both  works 
inscriptions  are  copied,  and  in  the  latter  there  are  views  of  the 
temple. 

A.IACCIO,  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  chief  town  of 
the  island  of  Corse  or  Corsica,  which  now  forms  a  department  of 
France ;  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  commerce,  of  a  college,  naval  school,  and  agricultural  society ;  a 
I  of  the  third  class ;  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
in  I"  :,:>'  X.  lat.,  S°  44'  11"  E.  long.  :  population,  11,266.  The  town 
is  built  on  a  high  tongue  of  land,  which  forms  part  of  the  southern 
"fa  little  bay  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Ajaccio.  The  two 
principal  streets  are  wide  and  well  bm'lt,  but  the  others  are  narrow 
and  dirty.  There  are  two  public  squares,  and  a  handsome  public  walk, 
partly  cut  out  of  the  rock  along  the  bay.  The  largest  vessels  can  load 
and  discharge  at  the  quays ;  but  in  south-west  winds  the  rebound 
of  the  waves  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay  renders  the  harbour 
a  dangerous  position.  From  northerly  and  easterly  winds  the  port  is 
sheltered  by  high  mountains.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  Ajaccio 
are — the  cathedral,  which  has  a  grand  marble  altar;  the  Greek  chapel 
situated  on  an  eminence,  which  commands  fine  sea-views ;  the  house 
iu  which  Napoleon  was  born,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the 
municipality  ;  the  theatre  ;  the  public  library  of  14,000  volumes  ;  the 
foundling  hospital ;  the  houses  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  Cardinal  Fesch ; 
the  barracks  ;  and  the  citadel,  which  occupies  the  point  of  the  tongue 
of  hind  on  which  the  town  is  built.  Some  leather  and  bricks  are 
manufactured.  The  chief  trade  is  in  wine,  olive-oil,  oranges,  citron, 
and  coral,  which  is  gathered  near  the  coast.  There  are  several  fishing 
boats  belonging  to  the  port.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Toulon,  which 
is  168  miles  to  the  N.N.W. 

AJAN,  the  name  by  which  an  almost  unknown  tract  of  the  coast 
of  uust  Africa  is  designated.  It  extends  from  near  Magadozo,  wliich 
is  included  within  the  limits  of  Zanguebar,  northward  to  Cape 
Guardafui,  a  distance  roughly  estimated  at  about  ten  degrees  of 
latitude.  But  the  extent  of  the  coast  of  Ajan  cannot  be  accurately 
determined,  as  the  name  itself  is  very  indefinite.  The  southern  coast 
is  sandy,  barren,  and  low ;  but  the  northern  is  higher  about  Cape 
Delaqua  and  Cape  d'Orfui.  Between  these  two  capes  there  is  a  deep 
bay.  D'Orfui  has  a  bluff  point  towards  the  sea,  and  is  backed  by 
lofty  and  singular-shaped  mountains.  It  is  in  10"  30'  N.  lat.,  51°  12 
E.  long.  Cape  Guardafui,  the  most  eastern  part  of  Africa,  is  also  a 
bold  promontory  with  high  mountains  in  the  background ;  it  is  in 
11°  60'  N.  lat,  51'  22°  E.  long.  No  great  river  is  described  as 
entering  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Ajan.  The  neighbourhood  of  d'Orfui 
is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Somaulis. 

The  name  Azania.  occurs  in  the  'Periplus,'  and  comprehends  not 
only  the  modern  Ajan,  but  also  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  as  far  as 
Quiloa ;  provided  this  place  be  the  Rhaptum  of  the  '  Periplus.' 
Rhaptuiu  (2°  S.  lat.)  is  the  most  southern  point  described  on  this 
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th*  •  Pwiplus,'  but  Ptolemsras  mention,  the 
,torr  of  ntmm  as  lying  still  farther  south  than  Rhaptum. 
7fw3£  w.n.rtabUy»ot writtaB  later  than  the  middle  of  th. 
•jgj   ooteW  and  at  this  period    we  And  the   Arabs  carrying  on  a 
rt*k  trad*  with  Ik*  nativ*.  of  Asania,  and  intermarrying  with  them. 
Ksstt  wa*  at  that  tint*  almost  entirely  under  Arab  influence ; 
»w.^_  traded  with  Muca  (near  th*  present  Mocha),  and  exported 
THimoom.    boroa,  tortois. sh*ll.  Ac.     Th.   inhabitants  wen 

;  Viaosnf.  Ptriflut  of  Ikt  Rytkrta*  Bta  ;  Hudson'. 


SttifHrm,  rol  L> 
AJMKKR.    [HntDCsr**.] 
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AKABAH,  GULF  OF.    [R*o  SEA.] 

AKERMANN.  a  fortUUd  towm  in  the  Russian  province  of  Be*as- 
rabia  ;  OB  the  •outhem  shore  of  th*  Dni*stroTskoi  Lake,  through 
which  the  rim  Dnieper  paw.  into  th*  Btack  Sea;  in  46'  12'  N.  Ut, 
M*  tT  B.  long.  :  population,  including  the  suburbs,  above  26,000. 


TV»  town  U  but  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  lake,  and  is 
I*,  th*  land  *5d7by  deep  ditches,  and  toward,  the  lake  by 
strong  rampart*.    The  harbour  U  good;  it  is  defended  by  a 
Ul  bum  oa  an  —  J»-~~     The  inhabitant*  consist  chiefly  of 
Orecka,  Arm*"**"*,  and  Jews.     FUh,  which  are  caught  in  abundance 
in  th*  lak*.  and  *alt  from  th*  *alt  lake*  of  th*  district  of  Akermann, 
'  articlo  of  commerce.     A  ahort  time  ago,  a  fair 
Akermann  ha*  four  gate*  and  two  suburb*  ;  it 
a  it—  *»•"•«•  Armenian  Church,  some  mosque*  sod  Greek 
.  MTeral  large  bathing    establishments,  and  well-supplied 
The  street*  are  dirty  and  the  town  ill-bunt,  most  of  the 

"By  the  treaty  concluded  here.  Sept  1820,  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  the  latter  agreed  to  permit  the  two  principalities  of  WalUchia 
and  Moldavk  to  be  governed  by  native  Boyarn,  elected  by  the  divan  of 
each  ;  to  lest  or*  the  former  privilege*  of  the  Servians  ;  to  pay  the 
claim*  of  Russia  on  account  of  lassei  incurred  by  the  Barbary  coraain  ; 
and  to  allow  that  power  th*  liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  in 
all  the  state*  of  th*  Sublime  Porte,  and  especially.  free  passage  of  the 
strait  of  Constantinople. 

AKH.U./.1KH,  a  town  in  Russian  Armenia,  situated  near  the 
rnrtfnihtd  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  on  a  feeder  of 
th*  Kur,  which  flow,  towards  the  south-cart  from  the  Perengah 
Dagh  ;  in  41*  40'  N.  lat,  43*  10'  E  long.  :  population,  about  15,000, 
who  are  chiefly  Armenians.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  a 
paahalic  in  Turkish  Georgia;  since  the  cession  of  which  province 
to  Russia,  it  i.  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Akhalzikh.  [GEORGIA.] 
The  town  is  fortified,  and  of  considerable  extent.  The  most  remark- 
able building  after  the  citadel  is  the  mosque  of  Ahmed,  which  is  built 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Connected 
with  the  mosque  is  a  college,  and  a  library  rich  in  Oriental  literature  ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  best  work,  it  contained  have  been  carried  away 
to  the  royal  library  of  St-Petenburg.  The  Armenians  have  several 
large  churches,  and  there  is  also  a  synagogue.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
•ilk  and  honey  ;  there  is  also  some  transit  trade,  as  the  town  lies  on 
the  road  between  the  port  of  Batoom  and  Tiflis,  being  80  miles  E. 
tram  the  former  and  105  miles  W.  from  the  Utter. 

AK-8EHAI  .   AK  sHKHKIl     [KiRAMAH.J 

ALABAMA,  ooe  of  the  southern  states  of  North  America,  is  bounded 
N.  byTinnas.il,  E.  by  Georgia,  a  by  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  W.  by  the  Mississippi.  ft  extends  between  80*  10'  and  35'  N.lat, 
84'  and  M*  W  W.  long.  Its  Uogth  from  N.  to  &  is  317  miles,  from 
E.  to  W.  174  mile*.  Th*  ana  is  40,000  square  miles.  According  to 
th.  OSDSOS  of  1860.  th*  population  was  771,871,  of  whom  842,892 
w*r*  slaves  and  SS93  free  coloured.  Alabama  originally  belonged  to 
th*  State  of  Georgia.  In  1708,  the  country,  including  the  present 
Mate,  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  was  formed  into  a  Territory  j  and 
th.  part  of  Florid*  between  Pearl  and  Perdido  rivers  was  taken 
nnsMssion  of  by  th*  United  States  in  1812,  and  annexed  to  this 
Territory.  During  th*  yean  1818  and  1814  it  was  harassed  by  the 
attack*  of  th*  Indiana,  who  were  reduced  to  submission  by  General 
J!^°"-  1"  "I*.  «*•  »•*  portion  of  th*  territory  became  the  •  State 
of  MissWppV  and  the  eart  the  *  Territory  of  Alabama'-  which,  by  an 
act  of  Congra**,  March  8,  1819,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 


Th.   folLnring  table   show,   the   rapid    progre*.  of 
popuUtion  and  of  slavery  In  this  state  :— 

1»  1810  th*  total  population  wa*  under  10,000, 

1820  It  was  127,901  including    41,879  slaves. 
1MO      H      808,997        „         117,294      „ 
1840      „      690,75*  248,632 

1S50      „      771,671  :;•••<• 

-J  r*pr*s*ntativ*  potHUation  in  the  'last-mentioned  jr**r  was 
in  which   numbw  three-fifth,  of  th.   slave*  are   inoluded. 

.dUl  ^Jn*T?!!UUT' for  mtr*  83'420  of  the  T*- 

v_L^f  •ddiUoll-  on*  for  a  surplus  exoMding 
"•"'  J«*  "teted  (according  to  th*  present  law  of 
tioa).  .Mb)*,  th*  Mat.  to  returTivro  ngSHSSt^t  to 
To  tb*  MO.U.  Akbaa»,  lik.  web  of  thV  other  United 


Akbanm  is  r«ry  limited 
with  tk*  aunt  of  th*  state.    It  commence*  on  the 


coast  of  Mexico,  about  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  riven 
PasoagouU  and  Mobile,  and  running  eastward  terminates  at  the  • 
of  the  Perdido.     The  real  coast-line,  not  including  the  shore*  of  the 
Bay  of  Mobile,  is  not  above  80  miles  in  length. 

With  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  .mall  district  in  the  north  of 
the  stete,  which  is  drained  by  the  Tennessee,  a  feeder  of  the  Ohio, 
the  surface  of  Alabama  has  a  general  inclination  from  north  to  south. 
The  southern  part  of  the  state  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
a  low  level,  covered  with  forest*  of  pine  and  cypress.  In  the  mi.LII.- 
the  surface  i*  hilly,  and  interspersed  with  prairies.  Farther  north  th.- 
count  ry  continues  to  rise.  The  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  terminate 
in  the  north-east  section  of  the  state,  send  off  an  elevated  range  of 
hills,  traversing  the  surface  from  east  to  west,  with  a  alight  bend  towards 
the  south.  This  range  forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the 
Tennessee  and  the  other  riven  of  the  state,  all  of  which  flow  south- 
ward to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Hydrography. — The  chief  riven  are  the  Mobile,  the  Alabama,  from 
which  the  state  is  named,  the  Tombigbee,  the  Tuscaloosa,  the  Coosa, 
the  Talapoosa,  the  Tennessee,  the  Chattahoochee,  the  Perdido,  the 
Cahawba,  and  the  Conecuh. 

The  Mobile  pansn*  the  city  of  Mobile,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  and  enten  the  spacious  Bay  of  Mobile.  This  bay  is  about 
30  miles  long,  and  varies  from  3  to  18  miles  in  breadth  :  the  main 
entrance,  which  is  between  Dauphin  Island  and  Mobile  Point,  has 
16  feet  of  water.  The  Mobile  is  formed  by  the  union  of  thu  Tombigbee 
and  the  Alabama,  which  meet  45  miles  above  the  city  of  Mobile, 

The  Tombigbee  rises  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  county  of  Tishamingo,  and  after  a  southern  course  of 
100  miles  enten  the  stete  of  Alabama  5  miles  below  Columbus,  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  where  it  becomes  navigable.  After  a  course  of 
about  60  miles  farther  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  it  is  joined  by  the  Tusca- 
loosa, or  Black  Warrior,  a  river  nearly  as  large  as  itself,  at  Buff  Port,  in 
about  32°  38'  N.  lat  The  Tuscaloosa  rises  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  state  of  Alabama,  and  is  formed  by  the  Locust  Fork  and  Mulberry 
riven,  which  spring  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  unite  on  the  boundary  of  Jefferson  and  Tuscaloosa 
counties.  The  river  thus  formed  pursues  a  general  south-west  course, 
passing  Tuscaloosa,  the  former  capital  of  Alabama,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Tombigbee.  There  is  steam  navigation  as  far  as  Tuscaloosa, 
nearly  200  miles  above  Mobile.  The  united  stream  then  pursues  a 
winding  course  southwards  for  100  miles,  and  is  then  joined  by  the 
Alabama,  to  form  the  Mobile  River  45  miles  above  the  head  of  Mobile 
Bay.  The  Tombigbee  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  during  nine 
months  in  the  year  as  far  as  St. -Stephens,  and  as  far  as  Columbus  for 
steam-boat*. 

The  Alabama  is  formed  by  the  Coosa  and  the  Talapoogs,  The 
Coosa  itself  is  formed  of  numerous  streams  that  descend  from  the 
Alleghanies  in  the  north  of  Georgia,  and  traversing  the  north-west  of 
that  stete  enters  Alabama,  where  it  unites  with  the  Talapoosa  8  miles 
below  Wetumpka.  The  whole  length  of  the  Coosa  is  about  240  miles; 
it  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  Wetumpka.  The  Talapoosa  rises  in 
Carroll  county,  in  the  west  of  Georgia,  near  34°  N.  lat,  and  flowing 
S.S.W.  for  above  180  miles  through  Alabama,  unites  with  the  Coosa 
between  Montgomery  and  Autauga  counties.  The  junction  of  these 
two  riven  forms  the  Alabama,  which  flows  in  a  very  tortuous  coune 
in  a  general  western  direction  past  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the 
stete  since  1847,  and  as  far  as  Cahawba,  where  it  receives  the  Cahawba 
liiv.-r  from  the  north,  on  its  right  bank.  Below  Cahawba  it 
in  a  similar  winding  course,  but  in  a  general  S. 8.  W.  .Unction  to 
its  junction  with  the  Tombigbee.  Above  this  point  the  Alabama  is 
navigable  at  all  seasons  for  vessels  requiring  6  feet  of  water  up  to 
Claiborne  (60  miles).  From  Claiborne  to  Cahawba  (160  mile- 
river  has  4  or  5  feet  of  water  ;  and  from  Cahawba  to  the  juu.  t 
its  two  head  branches  it  has  in  all  places  a  depth  of  at  least  3  feet 
The  Alabama,  like  most  of  the  large  American  riven,  differs  very 
considerably  in  its  volume  of  water  at  different  seasons.  Below  the 
"  of  the  two  main  streams,  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama,  the 
river  does  not  flow  in  one  channel,  but  in  two  main  and  numerous 
smaller  channels,  through  a  low  wet  country,  to  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay. 
nvera  of  Alabama  are  highest  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  rise  80  or  90  feetabove  low  water.  Tli. 
banks,  when  they  presents  recent  surface,  exhibit  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, striped  with  alternate  layers  of  gravel  and  different-coloured 
clays.  The  clays  commence  about  20  feet  above  low  water.  The  layers 
are  of  different  thickness,  from  one  inch  to  several  feet,  and  of  various 
colours,  from  red  and  deep  blue  to  a  delicate  white.  Steam-boats  were 
first  introduced  on  these  riven  in  1820. 

The  Chattahoochee  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  and  U 
part  of  the  boundary-line  between  Alabama  and  Georgia.  It  th.  n 
enten  Florida,  where  it  joins  the  Flint  River  to  form  the  Apalachicola. 
'I')n  <  'hattahoochee  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  the  falls  of  Columbus. 
Th.'  IVrdid.i  separates  the  most  southern  part  of  Alabama  from  KI 

The  Tennessee  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  this  state.  It 
enten  Alabama  on  the  east,  running  S.W. ;  it  (lien  runs  \V.N.\V., 
sad  again  enters  the  state  of  Tennessee.  It  falls  into  tin-  Ohio, 
in  Kentucky.  The  part  of  the  stete  north  of  the  river  is  called 
Tennessee  Valley.  The  Tennessee  is  navigable  for  large  steam-boats 
250  miles  to  Florence  in  Alabama,  which  i*  Mow  the  Muscle 
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Shoals,  where  the  river  spreads  out  from  one  mile  to  three  miles  in 
width,  with  a  rocky  bottom,  and  is  so  shallow  that  boats  can  neither 
ascend  nor  descend,  except  at  high  water  during  floods.  A  canal  has 
been  made  round  these  shoals  36  miles  in  length ;  above  them  the 
navigation  is  unobstructed  for  250  miles.  Pensacola  Bay  is  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  West  Florida,  but  as  this  territory  here  con- 
sists of  only  a  comparatively  narrow  slip  along  the  gulf,  the  sources 
and  the  main  body  of  the  streams  that  enter  Pensacola  Bay  are  within 
the  state  of  Alabama.  The  main  stream  that  discharges  into  Escambia 
Bay  (one  of  the  upper  inlets  of  Pensacola  Bay)  is  the  Escambia ;  but 
the  chief  branch  of  this  river  ia  the  Conecuh,  though  the  name  of  the 
Escambia  prevails  in  the  lowest  part  of  their  united  course.  The 
Conecuh  flows  through  an  unproductive  country ;  it  is  navigable  for 
100  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  alligator  abounds  in  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers. 

The  state  had  254  miles  of  railroad  open  in  1852  :  88  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Weat  Point  in  Georgia ;  the  Lagrange  railroad  87  miles, 
between  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point ;  the  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur 
linen  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  46  miles ;  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroad,  of  which  33  miles  were  open  at  the  Mobile  end. 

Soil,  Product!,  Ac. — The  soil  is  various,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  excellent.  "  In  the  south  it  ia  generally  sandy  and  barren  ;  and  a 
part  of  the  high-lands  are  unfit  for  cultivation.  A  large  portion  of 
the  country  which  lies  between  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee,  of  that 
part  watered  by  the  Coosa  and  Talapoosa,  and  of  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
consists  of  very  excellent  land.  On  the  margin  of  the  rivers  (in  the 
southern  part)  there  is  a  quantity  of  cane-bottom  land  of  great  fertility, 
generally  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide :  on  the 
outside  of  this  is  a  space  which  is  low,  wet,  and  intersected  by  stagnant 
water;  next  to  this  river-swamp,  and  elevated  10  or  15  feet  above  it, 
succeed*  an  extensive  body  of  level  land,  of  a  black  rich  soil,  with  a 
growth  of  hickory,  black  oak,  post  oak,  poplar,  dog-wood,  &c.  After 
this  come  the  prairies,  which  are  wide-spreading  plains,  or  gently- 
waving  land  (resting  on  a  soft  limestone  rock,  abounding  in  shells), 
clothed  with  graa>,  herbage,  and  flowers,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  most  enchanting  scenery."  ('  Encyclop.  American.')  The 
forest-trees,  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Alabama,  are  post, 
black,  and  white  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  cedar,  chestnut,  pine,  mulberry, 
&c. ;  the  elm  nourishes  on  the  river  banks.  The  chief  wild  animals 
are  the  deer,  bear,  wolf,  panther,  fox,  &c.  The  rattle-snake  abounds  in 
this  state.  There  is  generally  wood  enough  on  the  prairies  to  fence  them. 
It  is  arranged  in  lines  and  clumps  on  the  lower  and  moister  portions, 
dividing  them  into  open  spaces  of  several  hundred  acres.  The  soil 
is  of  variable  depth  and  rests  on  a  uniform  bed  of  limestone.  In 
some  places  the  rock  juts  out  on  the  surface,  where  it  easily  decomposes. 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  water,  and  what  there  is  of  it  is  very 
bad  :  good  water  can  be  obtained  by  boring  to  the  depth  of  300  or  400 
feet,  and  in  many  cases  this  water  rises  to  the  surface.  The  long-moss 
region  commences  below  33°  N.  lat.  The  moss  hangs  in  festoons  from 
the  trees,  giving  to  the  forests  the  most  dark  and  gloomy  aspect.  It 
is  much  used  for  making  mattresses. 

Cotton  and  corn,  the  staple  products,  are  raised  in  great  quantities. 
The  land  produces  from  400  Ibs.  to  1800  Ibs.  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre. 
The  cotton  crop  of  1840  yielded  117,138,8231bs. ;  and  the  produce 
baa  been  since  increasing  every  year  :  the  greater  part  of  it  is  carried 
to  Mobile — that  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  only  being  taken  to  New 
Orleans.  The  land  is  tilled  almost  entirely  by  slaves.  The  corn  crops 
of  the  same  year,  included  20,947,004  bushels  of  maize ;  828,052 
bushels  of  wheat;  1,406,353  bushels  of  oats.  Some  barley  and  rye 
are  also  grown,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice.  Other  products 
are  tobacco,  sugar,  silk,  fruits,  and  a  little  wine  ;  vast  numbers  of  pigs 
are  fed  and  killed  for  export ;  horses,  sheep,  and  neat  cattle  are  very 
numerous.  The  total  exports  of  Alabama  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1851,  amounted  to  18,528,824  dollars  ;  the  imports  are  given  at  413,446 
dollars,  but  this  sum  includes  the  value  of  the  imports  by  sea  only. 
Articles  of  common  necessity  mainly  are  manufactured.  The  cotton 
manufacture  is  extending.  There  are  great  numbers  of  corn  and  flour 
mills  and  distilleries,  and  also  several  iron-foundries.  During  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1851,  five  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  354  tons, 
were  built. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  several  places,  and  fossil  coal  abounds  in  the 
basin  of  the  Tuscaloosa  River ;  marble  is  found  on  the  Cahawba,  Qold 
also  has  been  found  in  small  quantities. 

:iate. — June  is  the  hottest  month  in  the  year.  The  figand peach 
arrive  at  great  perfection  below  34°  N.  lat.,  and  the  climate  and  noil 
are  well  adapted  to  the  grape,  but  not  to  the  olive.  The  fruit  trees 
blossom  between  the  middle  of  January  and  1st  of  March,  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  place.  Snow  neither  falls  deep  nor  lies  long ; 
a  thin  sheet  of  ice  sometimes  covers  the  stagnant  waters  at  the  coldest 
period ;  the  rivers  are  rarely  frozen.  The  climate  is  healthy,  except 
in  the  bottom-land  bordering  on  the  rivers  and  in  the  lowlands  on  the 
coast.  In  the  elevated  country  it  is  delightful,  the  heat  of  summer 
being  tempered  by  the  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  prevailing 
diseases  in  low  situations  are  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers. 

Indium. — The  Cherokees  formerly  occupied  the  north-east  corner 

of  the  state,  and  extended  into  Georgia  and  Tennessee :  the  Creeks 

occupied  the  eastern  districts  with  part  of  Georgia  ;  and  the  Chicka- 

laws  and  Choctaws  the  west,  extending  into  Mississippi.     These  tribes 
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have  all  emigrated  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  a  large  tract  of  country 
has  been  ceded  to  them  by  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  their 
own.  There  are  remains  of  moxinds  and  roads  in  the  state  respecting 
which  the  Indians  have  no  traditions. 

Counties  and  Towns. — The  state  is  divided  into  49  counties.  Tusca- 
loosa, the  former  capital,  is  situated  at  the  falls  and  head  of  steam-boat 
navigation  on  the  Tuscaloosa  River ;  in  33°  12'  N.  lat.,  87°  42'  W.  long., 
256  miles  N.  from  Mobile  by  land.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Choctaw 
appellation  of  the  river.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  healthy  and 
pleasant,  being  on  an  elevated  plain  of  several  miles  in  extent.  The 
university  of  Alabama,  founded  in  1831,  is  about  one  mile  from  the 
town.  Coal  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  vicinity 
abundance  of  materials  for  building,  particularly  stone  and  pine 
timber :  population,  about  2000.  Mobile,  the  principal  port,  is  situated  at 
the  influx  of  Mobile  River  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name  in  30°  41'  48" 
N.  lat.,  87°  59'  W.  long. ;  50  miles  by  land  from  Pensacola,  1033  miles 
S.W.  from  Washington,  and  160  miles  E.N.E.  from  New  Orleans.  In 
1813  it  was  surrendered  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  and  then  con- 
tained about  300  inhabitants  :  the  population  in  1850  was  20,513.  The 
back  country  is  dependent  on  Mobile  for  a  market.  The  principal  exports 
from  Mobile  consist  of  cotton,  of  which  it  ships  larger  quantities  than 
any  other  town  of  the  United  States  except  New  Orleans,  and  corn. 
Steam-boats  and  schooners  ply  regularly  to  New  Orleans.  HuntreHle, 
in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  10  miles  N.  of  the  Tennessee  River,  in 
34°  36'  N.  lat.,  86°  57'  W.  long.,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton 
with  New  Orleans,  and  a  communication  with  the  Tennessee  River 
by  a  canal.  The  town  is  large  and  well  built,  and  contains  several 
handsome  public  buildings.  Montgomery,  on  the  Alabama  River,  is 
a  flourishing  town,  situated  200  miles  N.E.  from  Mobile,  on  a  high 
bluff  at  the  head  of  the  steam-boat  navigation.  It  is,  since  1847, 
the  legislative  capital  of  Alabama.  The  state  capitol  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1849  has  since  been  rebuilt ;  the  new  building  was  completed 
November  1,  1851.  The  town  contained  seven  churches  and  2250 
inhabitants  in  1840.  Cotton  is  shipped  to  the  amount  of  over  40,000 
bales  annually.  A  railroad  88  miles  long  connects  Montgomery  with 
West  Point  in  Georgia.  C'uhaicua  was  once  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Florence,  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tennessee,  immediately  below  the  Muscle  Shoals,  is  a  well-built 
town,  and  has  considerable  facilities  for  trade  :  population  2000  iu 
1840.  Wetnmpl-a,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coosa,  110  miles  S.E.  from 
Tuscaloosa,  is  much  frequented  for  the  Harrowgate  springs  near  it : 
population,  2600.  in  1840. 

Government. — The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  General  Assembly, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
consists  of  33  members  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  going  out  every 
two  years.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  100  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  Since  1847  the  legislature  meets  biennially  in 
the  city  of  Montgomery.  The  members  of  both  houses  are  paid  four 
dollars  a  day  each.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
appellate  jurisdiction  only,  are  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses 
for  six  years.  The  court  holds  its  sessions  at  the  seat  of  government. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  who  is  elected  by  the 
people  for  two  years,  and  is  eligible  four  years  out  of  six ;  he  possesses 
a  qualified  negative  on  legislative  acts,  and  the  pardoning  power :  in 
cases  of  treason,  the  consent  of  the  Senate  is  necessary.  In  case  of 
his  death,  absence,  &c.,  the  president  of  the  senate  acts  as  governor ; 
the  salary  is  2500  dollars.  The  qualifications  required  for  members 
of  the  legislature  are — citizenship,  two  years'  state  and  one  year's 
district  residence ;  a  senator  must  be  27  years  of  age  ;  a  governor 
must  be  30  years  old,  a  native  citizen,  and  must  have  resided  four 
years  in  the  state.  A  voter  must  be  21  years  of  age  ;  one  year's  state 
and  three  months'  district  residence  are  required.  Blacks  in  all  cases 
are  excluded.  Two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly  may  propose 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  which,  if  ratified  by  the  people  at 
the  next  election,  and  by  two-thirds  of  the  subsequent  legislature, 
become  valid. 

Judiciary. — The  state  is  divided  into  3  chancery  divisions;  and 
39  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  circuit-judge,  who  has  juris- 
diction in  all  civil  and  criminal  causes  in  the  state,  and  holds  one 
or  more  sessions  in  the  year.  There  is  a  special  court  for  the  city  of 
Mobile,  which  holds  three  sessions  in  the  year,  and  has  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  courts  except  in  real  actions.  By  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  ratified  in  1850,  the  judges  of  the 
circuit  courts,  the  judge  of  the  city  court  of  Mobile,  and  the  judges 
of  probate  (one  in  each  county),  are  all  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  The  judges  are  removable  by  impeachment,  and 
by  the  governor  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly 
— the  judge  must  be  heard  in  defence.  The  other  public  officers  are — 
the  secretary  of  state,  comptroller  of  public  accounts,  state  treasurer, 
and  attorney-general ;  the  first  three  receive  a  salary  of  1000  dollars. 

;. — The  laws  in  this  state  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Union.  The  punishments  are  fine,  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail,  standing  in  the  pillory,  branding,  whipping,  and  death  by 
hanging.  The  crimes  punishable  with  death  are  murder,  treason, 
rape,  man-stealing,"  slave-stealing,  arson,  robbery,  burglary,  counter- 
feiting, and  forgery.  The  consequence  of  making  BO  many  offences 
capital  is  that  many  go  unpunished,  or  are  pardoned  by  the  executive. 
Very  severe  laws  have  been  passed  againnt  duelling ;  killing  in  a  duel 
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I*  wflfal  murder,  and  a*  *aoh  punishable  with  death ;  member*  of  the 
l«*si«lilj.  oAotn  of  government,  civil  and   military,   and 

i -law.  are  required  to  uke  the  duelling  oath. 

i.  —The  uuiMtltutiun  declare*  that  "  ichooU  and  the  meant 
of  •Juialltm  ->""  for  erer  be  encouraged  in  thU  state."  By  an  act 
of  UM  CtaiMie**  of  the  United  Btetea,  in  1819,  one  Motion  of  land 
(040  term)  wa*  grant*!  to  the  inhabitant*  of  each  township  in  the 
state  (br  UM  oat  of  nbooU;  and  TS  MeUoM,  or  two  entire  townships, 
for  the  support  of  .  seminary  of  learning,  which  wan  vested  in  the 
legUature  of  the  etate,  to  be  appropriated  »olely  to  the  u*e  of  nioh 
ssjiiiiMij  by  the  a*id  legislature."  In  oonfortnity  with  the  above 
grant,  UM  State  Unirerefty  of  Alabama  wu  founded  in  1831.  The 
fovmor  of  the  state  is,  er  of  tin,  preatdent  of  the  board  of  trustee* 
of  UM  institution,  who  hold  their  office  for  three  yean.  All  the 
university  lan.U  are  Tatted  in  theee  trustee*  to  be  sold  by  public 
HlUm.  or  to  be  let  on  rent.  The  fond*  of  the  university  consist  of 
the  utoouAi  at  then  lands.  The  university  U  located  about  one  mile 
•Ml  of  Tnaealoosa,  in  a  fine  healthy  actuation.  In  1862  it  had  9  pro- 
fcaion,  US  student*,  and  a  library  containing  8000  volume*.  There 
are  in  UM  KM*  alao— U  Orange  College,  belonging  to  the  Methoduta, 
with  •  professors,  WJ  students,  and  a  library  of  S»UO  volume. ;  Spring 
HH)  CoBeM.  belonging  to  the  Catholic*,  with  20  professor*,  80  students, 
and  TOOO  volume* ;  and  Howard  College  belonging  to  the  Baptuta, 
with  6  piufcator*.  88  students,  and  MOO  volumes.  Howard  Theological 
ls»tHuUou  (Baptist)  had  1  profeesor,  18  students,  and  a  library  of  1000 
volumes  in  1851  Beside*  the  echooU  in  each  townahip  then  are 
•uaMTOu*  academic*  and  grammar-*ohools  in  the  state. 
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VQOAH,  a  province  of  Knuil,  which,  up  to  about  1840,  wai  a 
OJPlikl.  or  comarca,  of  the  province  of  Pernambuco ;  but,  on  account 
of  iu  iaaraMh**.  population  and  wealth,  wa«  formed  into  a  Mparate 
province,  which  U  under  UM  administration  of  iu  own  governor.  It 
U  •feated  between  •'  and  10*  &  lat,  86*  and  38"  80'  W.  long.  It 
bnrden  on  the  aouth  on  the  province  of  Seregipe  del  Key,  from  which 
it  u  separated  by  the  Kio  de  San  Francisco,  along,  the  northern  banlu 
of  which  it  extend*  to  the  great  cataract,  called  Cachoeira  de  Paulo 
Aflbnso.  On  the  weet  and  north  it  is  mirrounded  by  the  province  of 
Pernambueo.  from  which  it  U  separated  for  a  considerable  ipace  by 
the  Rio  fan*.  The  Atlantic  washes  iU  eastern  ride.  In  length,  from 
•ait  to  weat,  it  extend*  about  ISO  miles;  it*  avemge  width  probably 
doe*  not  exceed  80  miles.  The  area  U  about  9000  square  miles. 

Two-thirds  of  this  surface  are  covered  with  mountains.  They  form 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  elevated  and  hilly  table-land,  wln.-h 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  project*  into  the  Atlantic 
between  S*  and  9*  S.  lat  These  mountains  come  close  up  to  the  river 
San  Francisco  a*  far  east  a*  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Sacare,  and  terminate 
in  Alagoa*,  at  a  distance  of  about  30  milea,  or  little  more,  from  the 
seal Thin  region  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood,  and  contains 
many  high  timber-trees,  which  afford  a  considerable  article  of  expor- 
tation. The  valleys  and  more  gentle  slopes  of  the  mountains  exhibit 
a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  Along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountain*  extends  an  undulating  or  rather  hilly  tract,  which  occupies 
about  lialf  the  country  between  the  declivity  ancl  the  mo.  Itislikewise 
wooded,  and  has  a  light  soil,  very  fit  for  the  culture  of  oottan,  which 
U  rapidly  extending.  The  country  along  the  sea-shore,  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  10  mile*  or  somewhat  leas  from  it,  is  low,  level,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  alluvium,  which  ha*  been  brought  down  by  the  numerous 
••Ban  river*  that  rise  on  UM  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain-region, 
•ad  deposited  •long  the  edge  of  the  undulating  tract  This  soil  is  of 
UM  best  quality/and  At  for  the  cultivation  of  every  kind  of  intertropical 
A  considerable  portion,  however,  of  this  tract  is  still 
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•d  with  swamps,  and  the  tide,  which  rises  along  the  coast  from 
6  feet,  enters  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  ha* 


.  i.  mg  >i  •'.•• 
The  most  considerable  of  these 


adjacent  low  countri**  into  lagunea. 
bfiines  U  UM  Uke  of  Mangumba.  from  which  the  river  Alagoa*  runs 
to  UM  •*»  in  •  aouthern  direction.  It  is  stated  to  be  30  miles  long, 
end  about  S  mil**  wide  at  u  average,  and  consist*  of  two  lagunes 
united  by  s  *tr*M.  The  northern  is  called  Ugoa  do  Norte,  and  the 
southern  Ugoa  do  8uL  Iu  water  i*  salt  Only  canoe*  can  navigato 
UM  river  Alaguas.  which  carries  it.  water  to  the  sea.  The  rich  planta- 
tions situated  around  the  Ugoa  do  Bui  carry  their  produce  to  the 
northern  lake  and  UM  town  of  Alagnas,  whence  it  is  transported  to  the 
harbour,  of  Taragua  and  Pajswara.  Farther  *outh  is  the  Ugoa  do 
Hiauiba,  which  i*  15  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  with  an  average 
width  of  8  milea.  A  river  of  UM  name  name  run*  southwards  to 
UM  am. 

Though  all  UM  riven  which  disembogue  along  this  coast  are  small, 
and  have  ban  at  their  mouth*,  with  so  little  water  on  them  that  sea 
vesMb  of  even  UM  smallest  sis.  cannot  enter  them,  UM  province  ha* 
a  few  harbour.  .unVientiy  deep  for  v«**iU  of  moderate  magnitude. 
The  most  northern  are  UM  harboun  of  Paja*»ar»  and  Taragus. 
are  do**  together  and  separated  by  a  low  tongue  of  land.  The  port 
of  Taragua  I*  the  Utter  of  UM  two.  Men  handiw  disembarked  at 
Uu»  port  U  transported  by  land  three  mile*  to  UM  Ugoa  do  Norte, 


oMUte*  JI.OIO  am,  la  sU  Eaf lisa  or  America*  mile.  «jusr., 
s»4  Is  saMl.kM  late  lhlrir.«u  equl  dlTUfcmi  or  squirt  mile.,  by  linr. 
•niilu  sack  etker  at  rltalaaflOT:  that  dlviaien*  an  tailed  tteUoos ;  each 
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and  there  embarked  on  canoe*  for  Alagoa*  and  other  town*.  Cururippe, 
which  ia  farther  aouth,  is  •  harbour  of  moderate  sixe,  formed  by  a 
reef  extending  to  a  distance  of  800  yards  from  the  shore,  which  break* 
the  fury  of  the  sea.  The  harbour  may  be  entered  by  two  breaks  in 
the  reef,  but  the  anchorage  is  not  generally  good.  The  river  which 
falls  here  into  the  aea  bean  the  same  name,  and  U  navigable  for  canoes 
for  several  mile*,  but  has  very  little  water  on  the  bar  at  it*  mouth. 

The  only  river  which  here  deserves  to  be  noticed  is  the  San 
Francisco,  which  enters  Alagoai  at  it*  western  extremity  at  the  great 
cataract  of  Paulo  Alfonso,  where  it  i*  said  to  descend  50  feet  in 
perpendicular  height.  It  then  runs  for  nearly  50  miles  to  the  Aide* 
do  Caninde,  forming  several  rapids  and  smaller  catapults,  between 
rocky  bank*  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  extremely  rugged.  Many 
rocks  occur  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  is  not  navigable.  At 
Caninde  the  width  of  the  river  increase*  to  half  a  mile  and  more,  and 
the  navigation  to  it*  mouth  U  not  interrupted.  It*  bank*  are  of 
moderate  height  a*  far  down  as  Penedo.  Below  Peuedo  the  river 
enter*  the  alluvial  tract,  in  which  it  divides  into  several  branches, 
forming  a  great  number  of  islands,  generally  low  and  abounding  with 
woods.  They  have  a  fertile  though  partly  •  sandy  soil,  where  rice, 
maize,  mandioo,  sugar,  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  abundance.  In 
the  rainy  season  they  are  overflowed.  The  branches  of  the  river 
unite  again,  and  it  disembogues  by  two  mouths  of  different  site. 
The  northern  is  the  larger,  being  nearly  3  mile*  wide,  but  ha*  so  little 
depth  that  smacks  can  enter  it  only  at  high-water,  and  must  there 
wait  for  the  full  tide  to  go  out.  They  can  sail  as  far  up  •*  Penedo,  25 
milea  from  the  mouth.  Farther  up  the  navigation  is  solely  by  ajojos, 
«'.  «.,  two  or  more  canoe*  moored  together  with  cross-piece*  of  timber 
above.  In  ascending  the  river  sail*  are  always  used,  a*  the  wind  from 
eight  o'clock  till  the  following  morning's  dawn  blows  always  from  the 
•ait  The  ajojos  always  descend  the  river  with  the  current,  which 
i*  rather  rapid. 

The  climate  i*  warm  and  humid.  The  heat  in  the  rainy  season  i* 
frequently  oppressive,  except  along  the  coast,  where  it  ia  moderated 
by  sea-breezes.  It  is  less  hot  in  the  dry  mason,  and  also  more  healthy. 
The  wet  season  occurs  from  November  to  March,  and  then  the  rains 
are  very  abundant,  but  showers  are  not  rare  in  the  dry  season  also. 

Tobacco  was  once  the  staple  article  of  this  province,  and  was 
especially  sent  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  But  since  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  this  branch  of  agriculture  has  continually  been 
decreasing,  and  ha*  been  replaced  by  sugar  and  cotton,  which  at 
present  constitute  the  staple  articles,  the  first  being  raised  in  the 
alluvial  and  the  second  in  the  undulating  tract*.  As  food  are  raised — 
mandioc,  maize,  rice,  plantains,  beans,  and  some  roots,  as  yam*,  sweet 
potatoes,  Ac.  The  most  common  fruit-trees  are  oranges,  pine-apple*, 
jack-trees,  cocoa-nut*,  and  palm*.  The  mamona-tree  is  carefully  cul- 
tivated in  some  districts  on  account  of  ita  oil,  which  affords  an  article 
of  exportation.  Alagoas  has  extensive  forest*  of  timber-trees,  even  in 
it*  lower  district*,  and  affords  the  best  timber  in  Brazil.  It  is  exported 
to  Bahia  and  Recife ;  and  many  small  vessels  are  built  in  the  province. 
Some  of  these  timber-tree*  are  very  durable,  especially  those  named 
SuiMipira,  Pao  Roxo,  Vinhatioo,  and  Tatahy,  but  their  wood  affects 
the  iron,  and  the  bolt*  become  loose  in  a  few  yean,  which  Is  ascribed 
to  the  great  quantity  of  tannin  contained  in  the  wood.  The  forest* 
•bound  also  in  several  kinds  of  wild  fruit-trees,  and  there  are  also  the 
trees  which  produce  dragon's  blood,  maatic,  ipecacuanha,  copaiba,  and 
caoutchouc.  Other  wood*  are  used  a*  dye*,  among  which  Brazil-wood 
is  the  most  prized.  An  inferior  species  of  quinine,  or  Jesuit's  bark,  in 
not  rare. 

The  European  domestic  animal*  are  far  from  being  numerous, 
except  asses  and  mule*.  The  ounce  exist*  at  present  only  in  the 
mountain-districts.  The  most  numerous  animals  are  deer  and  mon- 
keys of  different  kinds,  and  also  ant-eaters,  armadilloea,  and  •< 
The  tapir  and  peccary  are  rather  rare.  Alligators  abound  in  tli,- 
lakes  and  riven ;  land-tortoises  are  numerous.  The  number  and 
variety  of  birds  are  very  great,  especially  of  parrots.  Honey  and  wax 
are  obtained  from  wild  bee*.  Several  kind*  of  fiih  abound  in  the 
lakes  and  lagunea,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  and  they  constitute  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food  for  the  lower  clame*  and  the  Indiana.  The 
luvr  Sun  Francisco  is  noted  for  the  abundance  of  it*  fish.  Several 
kind*  of  snake*  are  poisonous. 

It  .lorn  not  *ppear  that  any  kind  of  metal  is  found ;  none  at  least 
is  worked. 

The  population  was  stated  more  than  20  yean  ago  to  amount  to 
nearly  100,000 ;  and  it  ia  supposed  that  at  present  it  hardly  falls  short 
•  •f  'Jin  i.OOO,  u  cultivation  has  greatly  increased  in  late  years.  But  this 
number  i*  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  surface.  More  than 
120,000  probably  inhabit  the  low  and  hilly  tracts,  which  may  com- 
prehend 8000  square  mile*,  so  that  in  theee  regions  there  are  about  40 
persons  to  a  square  mile.  No  part  of  Brazil,  with  t!i<  of  the 

Reouncave  of  Bahia,  i*  so  populous  a*  this  portion  of  Alagoas.  The 
number  of  negro  slaves  may  amount  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population.  The  greater  portion  of  the  mountain-region  is  still 
the  haunt  of  some  native  tribe*,  who  mainly  depend  on  the  produce 
of  the  chase  for  their  subsistence.  Several  families  of  Acconans, 
Carapote*,  and  Cayriris,  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  live 
in  the  pariah  of  CoUegio,  on  the  banlu  of  the  Son  Francisco,  where  a 
tract  3  mile*  wide  and  6  mile*  long  has  been  given  to  them  for  purpose* 
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of  agriculture,  but  they  cultivate  only  a  little  maize.     Their  women 
make  earthenware. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Only  a 
few  persons  are  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  necessary  arts  of 
civilised  life.  Common  cotton-cloth  is  made  in  the  families,  but  most 
of  the  manufactured  goods  are  imported.  Boat-building  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry. 

The  province  returns  two  senators  and  five  representatives  to  the 
imperial  parliament  of  Brazil. 

In  this  province  is  one  city,  ALAGOAS,  and  seven  towns,  namely, 
Porto  de  Pedro*,  Porto  Calvo,  Matsayo,  Anadia,  Atalaya,  Poxim,  and 
Penedo.  Besides  these  places,  there  is  San  Miguel,  which  is  built 
about  18  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  a  populous  place  in  a  very  fertile 
district.  The  village  of  Caninde  on  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco  is  the 
place  where  the  navigation  of  the  river  terminates.  Goods  destined 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  upper  course  of 
the  river  are  here  disembarked,  and  transported  on  the  backs  of  mules 
to  Vergem  Redonda,  which  is  about  20  miles  distant,  and  built  where 
the  cataracts  begin.  There  they  are  again  embarked,  and  carried  in 
boats  to  the  places  of  consumption. 

A  railway  has  been  projected  from  Pernambuco  to  the  cataract  of 
Paulo  Affonso,  which  will  pass  through  the  best  part  of  this  province, 
and  connect  the  country  along  the  San  Francisco  with  the  important 
city  and  port  of  Pernambuco. 

(Henderson's  History  of  Brazil;  Spix  and  Marlins's  Rcite  in 
Bratiiien.) 

ALAGOAS,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Alagoaa,  in  Brazil,  is 
situated  m  9°  40'  3.  lat.,  35°  50'  W.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  western 
margin  of  the  Lake  of  Manguaba,  by  means  of  which  and  a  road 
about  3  miles  long,  it  sends  the  produce  of  the  rich  country  surroun- 
ding the  lake  to  the  harbour  of  Taragua.  This  produce  consists 
chiefly  of  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  town  has  a  population  of  12,000, 
and  contains  several  convents  and  a  grammar-school.  The  country 
about  it  abounds  in  fruits,  especially  orange-trees  and  jack-trees. 

(Henderson's  History  of  Hi 

ALAIS,  chief  town  of  the  arrondissement  of  Alais,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gard,  in  the  south  of  France ;  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  of  a  council  of  Prud'  Homines,  of  an 
agricultural  society,  and  of  a  communal  college ;  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garden,  80  miles  by  railway  N.N.W.  from  Nlmes,  in 
44"  7'  26"  N.  lat.,  4°  4'  44"  K  long. :  population  15,884.  The  town  is 
built  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  CeVennes  Mountains,  in  the  centre 
of  a  very  productive  coal-field.  It  is  pretty  well  built ;  but  has  no 
remarkable  structure  except  a  handsome  gothic  church  and  the 
citadel  built  by  Louis  XIV.  The  Place  de-la-Marechale  is  surrounded 
by  arcades.  Alais  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  CeVennes,  and  a 
stronghold  of  the  Protestants,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Louis 
XIII.  It  has  greatly  increased  in  size  and  population  since  1819, 
when  it  had  only  8000  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  working  of 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  coal- 
mines are  at  Grand'  Combe  which  is  connected  with  Alais  by  railway. 
There  are  numerous  blast  furnaces  and  iron  foundries  in  the  vicinity. 
The  iron  ore  is  found  mixed  with  the  coal-measures.  The  town  has 
important  manufactures  of  silk,  gloves,  ribands,  serge,  sewing  thread ; 
large  glass  works,  potteries,  tanyards,  and  chemical  works.  In  these 
products,  and  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  raw  silk,  4c.,  there  is  a  consider- 
able trade.  There  are  cold  mineral  springs  near  Alais  which  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  are  frequented  by 
dyspeptic  patients  in  July,  August,  and  September.  The  waters 
taken  as  drink  (the  principal  mode  of  administration)  are  slightly 
emetic  and  purgative ;  the  dose  is  four  or  five  large  glasses. 

ALAKANANDA,  a  riverof  Hindustan,  which  rises  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  This  river  is  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindoo  inhabitants : 
it  flows  through  the  province  of  Gurwal,  receiving  in  its  course  the 
waters  of  many  small  streams,  of  which  the  Dauli  forms  the  remotest 
source  of  the  Gauges.  At  Devaprayuga  ('  the  Junction  of  the  Gods '), 
a  small  town  in  30°  9'  N.  lat.,  and  78°  33'  E.  long.,  the  Alakananda 
forms  its  junction  with  the  river  Bhagirathi,  when  the  united  streams 
receive  the  name  of  the  GANOER. 

ALAND,  a  small  archipelago  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 

consisting  of  one  principal  island  which  gives  name  to  the  whole  group, 

f  a  great  number  of  smaller  islands,  such  as  Ekeroe,  Fogloe, 

Voni'>«>,   I.emland,  ftc.     About  80  of  the  islands  are  inhabited:  the 

i  > •  -jmlation  is  about  1 5,000.   These  islands  were  ceded  by  Sweden 

to  Russia  in  1809  ;  they  are  usually  the  station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 

the  Baltic,  and  contain  several  good  fortified  harbours.     The  word 

Aland  is  properly  written  with  an  *  over  the  A,  and  pronounced  Oland, 

which  signifies  the  '  Land  of  Rivers  or  Waters.' 

The  principal  island  has  its  northern  point  intersected  by  the 
parallel  of  60°  15'  N.  lat. :  the  meridian  of  20°  E.  passes  through  it. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  may  be  about  18  miles ;  from  east  to 
went  about  14.  The  area  is  28  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
1000.  Its  coasts  are  deeply  in,l.  nt,  d,  and  offer  several  excellent  ports, 
one  of  which,  that  of  Yttemas,  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
Russian  fleet.  There  is  a  vast  citadel  on  the  island  and  extensive 
fortifications,  affording  room,  it  is  said,  for  above  60,000  men.  The 
island  is  mountainous  and  of  calcareous  structure.  The  grains  that 
succeed  oest  are  rye  and  barley  ;  potatoes,  hops,  and  flax  are  grown  ; 


the  trees  are  pine,  fir,  and  beech,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  furnish 
fuel  for  the  inhabitants.  There  is  also  pasturage  for  cattle.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  Swedish  descent ;  many  of  them  are  skilful  seamen, 
and  employed  in  fishing.  The  exports  are  composed  of  salt-beef,  butter, 
cheese,  hides,  salt-fish,  and  firewood  ;  the  imports  are  salt,  colonial 
produce,  and  manufactures.  Aland  is  divided  into  five  parishes.  On 
a  small  island  near  Ekeroe  a  telegraph  is  established.  One  advantage 
which  arises  to  the  Russians  from  the  occupation  of  these  islands,  is 
the  possession  of  ports  which  are  less  frozen  during  the  winter  season 
than  others  in  the  same  latitude,  owing  to  the  strong  current  from  the 
Bothnian  Gulf,  which  tends  to  keep  the  sea  open.  This  island  is  said 
to  have  once  had  a  king  of  its  own.  In  the  later  times  of  the  Swedish 
possession  it  was  included  in  the  government  of  Abo  and  Biorneborg 
in  Finland.  The  neighbourhood  of  Aland  is  noted  for  being  the  scene 
of  the  naval  victory  obtained  by  Peter  I.  over  the  Swedes  in  1714,  the 
first  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  Russian,  marine.  The  steamers 
between  Stockholm  and  Abo  take  in  wood  at  these  islands. 

ALANI  ('A.\dt>oi)  is  the  collective  name  of  different  nomadic  nations 
that  lived  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and 
may  be  divided  into  European  and  Asiatic  Alani.  The  expedition  of 
Pompeius  to  the  countries  about  the  Caucasus,  during  the  Mithridatic 
war,  first  brought  the  Romans  into  contact  with  the  Alani.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era, 
mentions  the  Alani  with  the  Roxolani,  the  Massagetse,  and  other  tribes 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Mseotis.  The  name  appears  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  a  Caucasian  tribe  which  lived  between  the 
chief  range  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Portse  Caspise,  now  the  Iron  Gate, 
near  Derbend,  and  as  far  north  as  the  great  steppe  between  the  Kuma 
and  the  Volga ;  and  it  is  probably  this  tribe  which  subdued  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  to  which  we  must  refer  the  words  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxxi.  2),  who  gives  the  best  description  of  the  Alani.  He 
says  that  the  nobles  among  them  were  a  very  handsome  set  of  men, 
with  fair  hair,  and  eyes  of  a  terrible  expression.  The  Alani  showed 
some  traces  of  civilisation,  but  they  liked  warfare  above  all  other 
occupations,  and  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  Roman  provinces. 
Their  horses  were  excellent  and  very  swift,  and  the  armour  and  arms 
of  the  men  were  light,  and  well  suited  for  a  predatory  mode  of  war- 
fare. The  Romans  fought  many  battles  with  them,  but  not  always  to 
their  advantage.  The  emperor  Gordian  was  defeated  by  them  near 
Philippopolis,  A.D.  242 ;  and  they  took  a  decisive  part  in  the  victory 
which  they  and  the  Goths  obtained  in  A.D.  378,  near  Adrianople,  over 
the  emperor  Valens,  who  was  killed  in  or  after  the  battle.  (Amm. 
Marcell.  xxxi.  13.)  In  A.D.  406  the  Alani  became  still  more  conspi- 
cuous by  invading  Gaul  with  the  Vandals,  Sucvi,  Burgundians,  and 
other  barbarians.  After  having  lived  some  years  in  that  country,  a 
part  of  them  joined  the  West  Goths  and  Vandals  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  Spain,  which  soon  yielded  to  their  arms  (A.D.  409).  The 
Alani  now  settled  in  Lusitania  and  the  province  of  Carthagena,  and 
lived  for  some  time  under  their  kings  till  they  quarrelled  with  the 
West  Goths,  whose  king  Wallia  defeated  them  in  A.D.  440  in  a  pitched 
battle,  where  the  Alanian  king  Atax  lost  his  life.  Upon  this  the  Alani 
joined  the  Vandals,  and  shared  their  fate  in  Spam  as  well  as  in  Africa. 
After  A.D.  440  they  ceased  to  be  an  independent  nation.  The  later 
part  of  their  history  can  only  be  traced  in  the  dry  and  short  chronicles 
of  Prosper,  Idatius,  and  Isidores.  Part  of  the  Alani  did  not  join  the 
Spanish  expedition  in  A.D.  411,  but  remained  in  Gaul  under  their 
king  Goar.  In  A.D.  440  Aetius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Gaul,  allotted 
them  settlements  in  the  environs  of  Valence,  with  a  view  of  making 
them  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  Goths.  Their  king  Sambida,  or 
Sangipanuf",  was  intrusted  by  Ae'tius  with  the  command  of  Orleans, 
which  Attila  was  besieging  in  A.D.  451 ;  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
bribed  by  the  Hunnic  king,  to  whom  he  would  have  surrendered  the 
town  if  he  had  not  been  closely  watched  by  the  Romans  and  the  West 
Goths,  who  trusted  him  so  little,  that  in  the  great  battle  on  the  Campi 
Catalaunici  they  put  the  Alani  between  their  most  faithful  troops,  and 
thus  compelled  them  to  fight.  Gregory  of  Tours  states  ('  Hist.  Franc.' 
ii.  7)  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  independence  by  Thorismund, 
king  of  the  West  Goths.  All  the  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  refer- 
ring to  this  nation  are  collected  in  Stritter's  '  Memorise  Populorum.' 

For  many  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  Alaui  in  Spain  and 
Gaul  their  name  occtirs  in  the  later  Byzantine  writers,  who  represent 
them  as  dwelling  in  their  ancient  settlements  between  the  Don  and 
the  Volga,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  In  the  middle  ages  the  country  about 
the  east  end  of  the  Caucasus  was  called  Alania,  and  the  name  Albania 
was  given  to  the  same  region  by  the  Romans.  The  Alani  were 
undoubtedly  a  Circassian  nation,  and  as  the  social  state  of  the  Cau- 
casian tribes  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  1400  years  ago, 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  these  people  will  enable  the  student  to 
form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  civilisation  of  many  of  the 
barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire.  [ALBANIA.] 

(Klaproth,  Tnbleux  de  PAtie;  Ritter's  Erdkunde ;  De  Guigne's 
ffittoire  de>  Hum.) 


ALASSIO.     [ALBENOA.] 
ALATAMAHA.     [GEORGIA.] 


ALATRI.     [FROSINONE.] 

ALA'VA,  the  name  of  a  former  province  of  Spain,  which  is  nearly 
••"incident  with  the  modern  province  of  Vitoria,  one  of  the  Provincial 
Vatcongadat.  [BASQUE  PROVINCES.] 


• 


ALIU. 


ALBA  LONG  A. 


ALBA.    [Awt-naJ 

AL1  v    [Awrwa] 

A.  a  province  of  the  Sardinian  State  . 
it  bounded  E.  by  Aoqui  and  Alessandria,  N.  by  Asti  and  T..rin...  \V. 


itatos,  in  the  division  of  Coni, 


by  «H"~»,  and  S.  by'Mondovi.  The  country  a  hilly,  and  it  is  inter- 
sected from  sooth  to  north  by  the  Tanaro,  an  affluent  of  the  Po.  The 
product*  an  wine,  com.  pulse,  fruit,  and  silk.  Truffles  are  dug  up  in 
many  nsicas.  and  are  an  article  of  export  A  considerable  quantity  of 
homed' cattle  is  bred  in  the  country.  The  area  of  the  province  U  408 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1848  was  118,844.  It  isdivided 
into  18  mandamenti,  or  district*,  and  77  communes. 

Itos*. — The  head-town,  Alba,  a  bishop's  tee,  U  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  Dear  the  right  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  and  contains  8286  inha- 
bitants. It  has  a  cathedral,  built  in  the  15th  century,  and  several  other 
churches ;  an  hospital,  a  royal  college,  a  clerical  seminary,  a  literary 
and  philharmonic  academy,  and  several  private  collections  of  ancient 
medals  and  other  antiquities  which  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Alba  was  a  town  of  the  Sutielli,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
restored  by  Pompeius  Strata,  the  father  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  in 
oooaeqnnofo  of  which  it  was  called  Alba  Pompeia.  The  emperor 
Pertinax  was  born  at  Villa  Marti*  near  Alba,  where  memorials  of  the 
splendid  residence  which  be  built  for  himself  have  been  found  in  a 
farm  called  La  Martinenga.  A  sepulchral  altar  of  marble,  with  a  frieze 
of  elegant  workmanship,  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Tanaro  in  1779, 
bearing  the  names  of  Caiua  Cornelius  German  us  and  his  wife  Marcella ; 
it  is  deposited  in  the  court  of  the  town-hall  In  the  middle  ages  Alba 
was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  marquisate  of  Montferrato.  It 
was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy  by  the  treaty  of 
Chenaco  in  1631.  The  learned  Vida  was  many  years  bishop  of  Alba. 

Bni  or  lintda,  a  considerable  place  of  1 1,466  inhabitants,  in  a  dis- 
trict abounding  with  corn,  wine,  fruit,  cattle,  and  silk,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Stura,  25  miles  &.E.  from  Cuneo,  10  miles  W.  l.y  S. 
from  Alba.  It  has  three  parish  churches,  a  gymnasium,  metal  foundries, 
silk-factories,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  The 
silk  of  Bra  is  considered  of  superior  quality.  _Bra  is  not  far  from 
Polenca,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pollentio,  where  Stilicho 
defeated  the  Goths,  A.D.  403,  and  for  a  time  saved  Italy.  Snmmui-ira- 
dtl-Boifo,  a  town  of  5333  inhabitants,  is  situated  10  miles  ^V.  from 
Alba ;  Canale,  a  market-town,  with  about  4000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
near  an  important  salt-spring,  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Alba. 

ALBA  LOXUA.ALISAN".  ALBAN  MOUNT  and  LAKE.  The 
traditions  of  ancient  Rome  speak  of  the  city  of  Alba  as  being  founded 
by  Ascanius,  son  of  AtM**t  about  300  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome  itself.  They  also  give  a  succession  of  kings  of  Alba,  from 
Ascanius  down  to  Nnmitor,  grandfather  of  Romulus.  The  truth  is, 
that  Alba  was  a  considerable  city  anterior  to  Hume,  and  the  cent  re  of 
a  confederation,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Latins,  but  combined  with 
it.  The  site  of  Alba,  as  described  by  I, ivy  and  Dionysius,  was  a 
long  narrow  ridge  between  the  Alban  Lake  and  the  Alton  Mount.  It 
remained  long  unknown,  but  was  re-discovered  by  Sir  \V.  GelL  A 
ridge  answering  to  the  ancient  description  springs  from  the  Alban 
Mount,  near  to  the  convent  of  Pahuzolo,  formerly  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  site  of  Alba,  and  runs  for  above  a  mile  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  terminating  nearly  opposite  the  village  of  Marino. 
Towards  the  lake  the  ridge  is  completely  precipitous,  and  made  so 
apparently  by  artificial  means ;  at  its  northern  extremity  are  fragments 
of  massive  masonry,  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
walls.  The  ridge  terminates  at  its  southern  extremity  next  Pahuzolo 
in  a  high  knoll  _<now  called  Monte  Cuccii),  on  which  most  probably 

.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  ridge, 
steep,  so  that  the  city  must  have 
>  the  long  narrow  summit  of  the  ridge,  from  whi. -h 
U  obtained  the  epithet  of  Longa.  From  the  site  of 
the  citadel  an  ancient  road  may  be  traced  along  the  lake  shore  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  city.  In  the  ravine  between  the  site  of 
Alba  and  the  village  of  Marino  is  a  copious  fountain,  which  is  supposed 
with  good  reason  to  be  the  Aqua  Ferentina  where  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  league  held  their  political  assemblies.  The  territory  of  Alba, 
styled  * 

.    •• 


..  . 

stood  to*  citadel  of  Alba  Longa. 
though  not  precipitous,  an  very  i 
bean  eoafiasd  to  the  long  narrow 


Ager  Albanus  long  after  the  destruction  ..f  the  city,  was  famous 
wines.     Not  far  from  the  Aqua  Ferentina  may  be  seen  the 


ancient  quarries  which  supplied  a  hard   volcanic  stone  (pgperino) 
•XtMsJvely  used  in  tinman  structural. 

Alba  engaged  in  a  war  with  Tullns  Ilimtilius,  king  «.f  Home,  to 
terminate  which  the  famous  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  was 
Wtortrf  to.  Owing,  however,  to  tome  subsequent  treachery  of  the 
AJbas»,  the  Roman  king  rased  Alba  to  the  ground,  and  removed  its 
lo  RomeTWW.  they  settled  on 


—  - they  settled  on  the  Coolian  Hill.     This  is 
Urv  s  narrative ;  but  Niebuhr  has  strong  doubts  about  the  time  as  well 
TlrVr^  ta  wbkh  A"»  WM  <>«•*«>»•<»  i  «»d  it  appears  probable 
•tolirhonf  of  Alba  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  first  place  by 
L-Unooof.dw.cy  and  not  by  Rome.      There  seems  to  be  no 
TSL      "*•  '""•"I*"*"  "f  All*,  after  its  fall  came  to 


Albs,  after  its  fall,  came  to 

•"•rwjrds  celebrated  family  or  gens  of  the  Julii 
i  to  Alba.     The  city  was 
which  alone  were  spared,  appear  to 


i 
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°*  ••*  Alban   Lake,  on  the  Via  Appia 
Is  the  town  of  Atlximo,  on  or  near  the  site 


of  an  ancient  town,  AU>a»*m,  which  sprung  up  here  during  the 
empire.  In  the  later  period  of  the  republic,  the  vicinity  was  a 
avourite  residence  with  the  great  Roman  nobles,  many  of  whom — 
i'ompeius,  Clodius,  Brutus,  and  others — had  villas  here.  The  villa 
of  Pompeius,  '  Albanum  Pompeii,'  often  mentioned  by  Cicero,  was 
he  most  conspicuous  of  these  mansions.  On  Pompeius's  death  it  fell 
to  DolabeUa ;  subsequently  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Augustus, 
with  whom  and  many  of  his  successors  it  was  a  favourite  place  of 
retirement.  The  emperor  Domitian  added  greatly  to  the  extent  and 
tmbelliahiueut  both  of  the  imperial  residence  and  its  famous  gardens ; 
10  transacted  public  business  and  held  assemblies  of  the  senate  here ; 
and  here  he  stationed,  in  a  permanent  fortified  camp,  a  portion  of 
;he  Pnetorian  guards.  It  U  supposed  that  the  town  Albanum  grew 
up  about  this  camp.  In  the  5th  century  it  gave  title  to  a  bishop,  and 
still  continues  to  do  so.  The  principal  ancient  remains  here  are  those  of 
Domitian's  Villa,  including  magnificent  thermic,  and  an  amphitheatre. 
Great  part  of  the  massive  walls,  and  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Praetorian 
camp,  still  exist  in  the  modern  town.  Close  to  the  gate  of  Albano 
is  a  remarkable  ancient  monument  regarded  as  the  tomb  of  Pompeius ; 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the  road  to  Rome  i-  ni> 
commonly  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Clodius ;  a  third  monument,  called 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  but  supposed  by  some 
antiquaries  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aruns,  son  of  Porsena,  stands  close  to 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  town. 

Under  Urban  VIII.,  in  the  17th  century,  the  Roman  nobility 
began  again  to  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alban  Lake.  The 
town  of  Albano  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  with  several  palaces 
of  the  Roman  nobles ;  it  contains  about  5000  inhabitant*.  AV>ove 
the  town  are  the  fine  villa  and  gardens  of  Prince  Barberini.  The 
country  around  U  delightful  and  salubrious,  being  raised  high  above 
the  unhealthy  plains  of  the  Campagmv.  The  wines  of  Albano 
maintain  their  ancient  reputation.  On  the  shore  of  the  Alban  Lake 
is  Castel  Gandolfo,  the  country  residence  of  the  1'opo,  and  farther  on  is 
the  pretty  village  of  Marino ;  at  a  short  distance  from  the  latter  i.«  the 
abbey  of  Grotto-Ferrata,  inhabited  by  Greek  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Basilius,  and  supposed  to  stand  on  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  villa. 

The  Alban  Late  is  of  oval  form,  6  milea  in  circumference,  and 
its  surface-is  918  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  shore  is  high, 
lined  with  trees,  and  covered  with  gardens  and  orchards ;  the  water 
is  clear,  and  its  depth  very  great ;  some  accounts  say  1000  feet.  The 
lake  has  no  natural  outlet;  but  a  tunnel  designed  to  prevent  its 
sudden  overflowings,  which  threatened  the  plain  below,  was  constructed 
by  the  Romans  in  397  B.C.  ;  and  it  remains  unimpaired  to  this  day — 
a  striking  monument  of  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  that  extra- 
ordinary people.  The  Icn^ili  .if  this  tunnel  is  about  6000  feet,  the 
width  -1  i  feet,  and  the  height  at  the  entrance  64  feet ;  but  the  height 
rapidly  diminishes,  so  as  in  some  places  not  to  exceed  2  feet.  The 
whole  work  ia  cut  with  the  chisel  through  the  rock.  The  tunnel  was 
intended  not  only  as  an  outlet  to  the  lake,  but  also  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  neighbouring  plain  ;  both  of  which  purposes  it  still  subserves. 
The  superfluous  waters  are  carried  into  the  Tiber  below  Home  by  the 
Rivo  Albano. 

The  Alban  Mount,  now  Monte  Can,  nearly  3000  feet  high,  towers 
far  above  the  surrounding  hills,  commanding  the  whole  of  Latimn, 
:  ming  the  most  striking  feature  of  tin-  h»i  n  ••;'  Home. 
"  The  road  which  we  took,"  says  Mr.  Enntaco,  in  his  'Tour,'  "leads 
along  the  Albou  Lake,  and  climbs  up  the  declivity  to  the  village  of 
Rocca  di  Papa.  Above  that  village  is  a  plain  called  '  Campo  di 
Aunibalr,'  because  Hannibal  is  said,  I  know  not  upon  what  authority, 
to  have  been  encamped  there  for  some  days.  The  hollow  sweep 
formod  in  the  mountain  beyond  this  plain  has  given  it  the  modern 
appellation  of  Monte  Cavo.  Above  this  plain**we  proceeded  through 
the  woods  that  clothe  the  upper  region  of  the  mountain,  and  minctimra 
on  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Via  Triumphidis  that  led  to  its 
summit,"  on  which  once  "stood  the  temple  of.lupitrr  l.atiaris,  where 
all  the  Latin  tribes,  with  the  Romans  at  their  head,  used  to  assemble 
once  a  year,  and  offer  common  sacrifice  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
nation."  The  Roman  road  leading  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mount 
remains  in  a  state  of  singular  perfection  !;,••,  .-,  ui-n.-i.iU  «h«i  failed 
to  obtain  the  honours  of  a  regular  ( Humph  from  the  senate,  sometimes 
celebrated  triumphs  on  the  Allan  Monnt.  r'ive  instances  are  on 
record;  the  first  was  Caius  Papirius  Na»o,  consul  in  2;tl  B.C.  ;  another 
was  Marcellus  after  the  capture  of  Syr.n-n.-f  in  211  B.C.  The  ruins 
cif  tin-  t  -mplc  were  extant  till  A.D.  1783,  when  they  disappeared  on  the 
rebuilding  nf  tin'  i-hurch  and  convent  of  the  Passionist  Fathers,  who 
now  occupy  this  celebrated  .-p"t. 

The  Alban  Mount  is  in  the  Roman  poetical  mythology  what 
Mount  Ida  is  in  that  of  Homer — the  seat  of  the  gods  wh.  • 
the  destinies  of  the  fated  city.  Here  Virgil  represents  Juno  con- 
templating the  content  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Latins.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  truly  magnificent,  extending  inland  m.-ra 
gradation  of  wooded  hills,  as  far  as  the  barren  and  notched  ridge  of 
the  Sabine  mountains  to  the  east,  and  Mount  Surocte  to  the  nmtli  ; 
the  latter  rising  alone  over  tin  plain  thrush  which  the  Til" 

•no   slowly   wind   their  enur-r  .    Tallin! 

I.  >  linl.'d   by  the  rampart  of  Monte  Ciuiino,  the  country  of  ancient 

lletween  these  great  outlines  lies  a  vast  undulated  tract  of 

country,  whose  softly-swelling  slopes  sink  gradually  toward*  the  west, 
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and  merge  at  last  into  the  blue  line  of  the  sea  ;  the  shore  of  which, 
girt  with  a  dark  stripe  of  woods,  relieved  here  and  there  by  white 
watch-towers,  spreads  without  interruption  before  the  eye  for  a  space 
of  more  than  60  miles,  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Antium,  embracing  the 
double  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  marshes  of  Ostia,  the  ruins  of  Ardea. 
Laviniura,  and  Laurentum — the  whole  scenery,  in  short,  of  the  last 
six  books  of  the  JEneid,  as  well  as  that  of  the  first  struggles  and 
achievements  of  infant  Rome.  Hovering  over  the  silent  dusty  plain 
below,  where  immense  farms  now  occupy  the  place  of  former  cities, 
the  eye,  following  the  grayish  lines  of  aqueducts  and  roads,  is  led 
to  rest  on  the  hundred  domes,  and  towers,  and  palaces  of  modern 
Rome — St.  Peter's  ball  and  cross  rising  proudly  above  the  rest ;  the 
whole  encircled  by  a  narrow  zone  of  gardens  and  vineyards. 

The  Alban  Mount  is  of  volcanic  formation ;  and  the  basin  of  the 
Alban  Lake  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  smaller  Lake  of  Nemi, 
are  evidently  extinct  craters.  The  whole  of  this  delightful  region  is 
healthy,  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited.  It  is  a  favourite  place 
of  resort  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome  in  summer  and  autumn. 

(Livy,  i.  3,  29,  52;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  iii.  31  ;  Virgil,  <£n.  iii.  390; 
viii.  45;  iii.  134;  Cell's  Topography  of  Rome ;  Nibb/s  Dintorni  di 
Roma,  and  Roma  Antica ;  Niebuhr's  Hutory  of  Some;  Piranesi, 
Antichita  di  Albano  ;  Ricey,  Storia  di  Alba  Lortya.) 

ALBACETE.     [MUBCIA.] 

ALBANIA,  called  A  lania  by  the  Greeks,  was  an  ancient  country  of 
Asia,  lying  about  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Caucasus,  which  was 
first  made  known  to  the  Romans  by  Pompeius' s  expedition  into  the 
Caucasian  countries  in  pursuit  of  Mithridatea,  B.C.  65.  It  was  bounded 
N.  by  the  Ceraunius  lions  (Caucasus),  which  divided  it  from  Sarmatia 
Asiatics ;  E.  by  the  Mare  Albanum,  or  the  Caspian ;  S.  by  the  Cyrus, 
or  Kur.  which  separated  it  from  Armenia  Major;  and  W.  by  Iberia, 
towards  which  lay  the  district  of  Cambysene,  drained  by  the  Cambyses, 
a  feeder  of  the  Cyrus,  and  partly  touched  by  Armenia  also.  The  northern 
boundary,  according  to  Pliny,  wag  the  Casius  ( Koisou) ;  and  the  western 
boundary,  according  to  the  same  author,  was  the  Alazun,  now  the  Alazan, 
a  feeder  of  the  Cambyses.  Ptolemseun  says  the  northern  boundary  was 
the  Soana,  which  was  probably  the  Sulak  or  south  branch  of  the  Terek. 
The  country  corresponds  with  Shirvan  (or  Guirvan),  Leghistan,  and 
Daghestan,  which  form  parts  of  Russian  Georgia.  The  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  country  were  mountainous  ;  the  rest  of  it  was  a 
vast  plain.  The  mud  brought  down  by  the  Cyrus  made  the  shore  of 
the  Caspian  marshy  ;  but  in  general  the  soil  was  fertile  in  corn,  wine, 
and  vegetables.  In  some  parts  three  harvests  were  gathered  in  the 
year.  The  wild  and  domesticated  animals  were  the  finest  of  their 
kind ;  but  there  were  scorpions  and  venomous  spiders.  These  par- 
ticulars, given  by  Strabo,  are  confirmed  by  modern  travellers. 

The  inhabitants,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Alani,  were  a  fine 
race,  tall,  handsome,  and  fond  of  war.  They  lived  chiefly  by  hunting, 
•,  and  the  produce  of  then-  flocks  and  herds ;  paying  little  atten- 
ti'iii  to  agriculture,  but  making  frequent  predatory  incursions  among 
their  more  agricultural  neighbours  of  Armenia.  They  traded  by 
barter ;  money  was  almost  unknown  among  them ;  and  it  is  said 
that  they  could  not  count  beyond  100.  The  same  diversity  of  race 
'•ml  language  existed  amongst  them  as  still  distinguishes  the  countries 
of  the  Caucasus.  They  spoke  26  different  dialects,  were  divided  into 
1-J  tribes,  each  governed  by  its  chief,  but  all  subject  to  one  king. 
Among  the  tribes  were  the  Gelae,  who  dwelt  in  the  mountains  on  the 
N.  and  N.W. ;  the  Gerrhi,  whose  territory  lay  about  Gerrhus,  pro- 
the  Ak.-ai ;  and  the  Legic,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  Leghistan. 
When  Pompeius  entered  their  country,  they  met  him  with  60,000 
infantry  and  22,000  cavalry.  Their  arms  were  javelins  and  bows 
and  arrows ;  they  wore  leathern  helmets  and  shields ;  many  of  the 
cavalry  were  sheathed  in  complete  armour.  The  Albanians  nominally 
submitted  to  Pompeius,  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  their  history  in  this 
their  native  seat.  See  however  the  article  ALANI. 

Among  the  towns  the  most  important  was  Alltana,  now  Derbend, 
v.  iiirh  commanded  the  pass  called  Albania:,  or  Caspise  Pylse,  formed 
by  a  spur  of  the  Caucasus  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Caspian  on  the 
other,  (janynra  or  (iartnra,  is  supposed  to  be  Bakou,  famous  for  its 
naphtha  springs  ;  Cabalaca,  a  town  in  the  interior,  Pliny  says  was  the 
capital.  (Smith's  Dictionary  of  Gretk  and  Roman  (iewjraplnj. ) 

ALBANIA,  a  country  of  European  Turkey,  stretching  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  It  is  difficult  to 
define  the  exact  limits  of  Albania,  but  the  following  account  is, 
perhaps,  nearly  correct: — It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  mountainous 
district  of  Montenegro,  from  which  the  river  Moroka  divides  it,  and 
by  the  ridges  which  connect  this  district  with  the  great  central 
chain,  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Scardus.  The  eastern 
boundary  nearly  coincides  with  the  mountain-ridge  that  bounds 
the  basin  of  the  Drin  towards  the  east,  and  runs  southwards  from 
lat  42°  not  far  from  21'  E.  long. ;  and  from  lat.  40°  it  runs  S.W.  and 
meets  the  sea-coast  nearly  opposite  the  inland  of  Paxo.  Albania  thus 
has  Hertsek,  or  Turkish  balmntia,  with  the  territory  of  Montenegro 
ri'i  the  N.W. ;  Bosnia  and  Si-rviu  on  the  N. ;  Roumili  or  Roumelia  on 
the  E.  and  S.E.,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  \V.,  along  which 
the  coast  runs  for  more  than  200  miles.  It  comprises  the  southern 
part  of  ancient  Illyria,  and  the  northern  part  of  Epirus.  These  are 
the  limits  of  Albania  properly  so  called  (i.e.  of  the  country  in  which 
the  Albanian  language  is  the  vernacular  tongue),  and  they  exclude 


the  districts  of  JosSnnina,  Arta,  K(5nitza,  and  Paleo  Pogoneana ;  but 
as  these  districts  formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the  late  Ali  Pasha, 
in  whose  times  this  country  has  been  most  frequently  visited,  and  as 
they  will  hardly  come  into  any  of  the  great  territorial  divisions  of 
Turkey,  they  will  be  spoken  of  as  parts  of  Albania  in  this  article. 
The  eastern  frontier  must  then  be  considered  as  advanced  to  the 
ridge  of  mountains  between  the  river  Aspropotamo  and  the  river 
Arta;  and  southwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 

Surface  and  Hydrography. — Albania  is  a  mountainous  region. 
Ridges  intersected  by  deep  raviues  cover  the  southern  part  of  the 
country :  the  northern  part  is  not  so  well  known,  having  been  less 
visited  by  travellers.  The  Acro-Ceraunian  Mountains,  now  called 
Khimara,  after  running  N.W.  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  form  the 
bold  headland  of  Cape  Linguetta,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  nigged  rocks  heaped  one  upon  another,  with  their  summits  hidden 
in  the  clouds,  and  their  base  washed  by  a  sea  continually  agitated,  were 
regarded  with  apprehension  by  ancient  navigators.  The  hills  of  Zagori 
running  S.E.  near  the  frontier  of  Albania  and  Macedonia,  have  flat 
summits  spreading  into  extensive  plains.  A  semi-circular  chain  of 
lofty  mountains,  once  known  by  the  name  of  Scardus,  and  now  called 
Gliubotin  and  Nissava  Gora,  incloses  the  basins  of  the  Moroka  and  the 
Drin ;  and  the  continuation  of  it  runs  southwards,  under  the  denomi- 
nations of  Tzumerka  and  Metzovo,  uniting  with  the  Pindus  range  not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Aspropotamo.  The  character  of  this  range 
is  hardly  determined.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  form  a  continuous  chain, 
or  an  elevated  ridge  crowned  at  different  distances  by  lofty  hills. 
The  mountains  of  Khimara  and  Tzumerka  are  not  less  than  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  rivers  of  Albania  are  not  of  any  great  size  or  importance. 
They  flow  from  the  eastern  frontier  into  the  Adriatic  or  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Moroka  and  Poskola  unite  their  streams,  and  pass 
through  the  lake  of  Skutari  (Skodre),  or  Zenta,  into  the  Adriatic, 
assuming  between  the  lake  and  the  sea  the  name  of  Bojana.  The 
general  direction  of  the  Moroka  is  south ;  the  Paskola  runs  to  the 
S.W. ;  and  the  distance  from  the  source  of  the  Moroka  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Bojana,  following  the  winding  of  the  stream,  and  including  the 
length  of  the  lake  Scutari,  is  more  than  100  miles.  Two  streams,  one 
the  Black  Drin,  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction,  or  from  Lake  Okhrida 
(ancient  Lychnitis),  the  other  the  White  Drin,  proceeding  from  the 
mountains  on  the  frontier,  aud  flowing  south,  meet  and  run  westwards 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  windings  of  this  stream,  measured  from  either 
source,  render  its  course  equal  to  about  150  or  160  miles,  and  make  it 
the  chief  of  the  Albanian  rivers.  Farther  to  the  south,  we  meet  with 
the  Skombi  (ancient  Genusus),  the  Beratina,  or  Krevasta  (ancient 
Apsus),  and  the  Voiussa  or  Viosa,  the  ancient  Aous  or  J&as.  This 
last-mentioned  river  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pindus  range, 
and  flows  first  above  75  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction,  then  W.  by  S. 
for  about  12  miles  between  two  high  and  steep  mountains,  which 
approach  very  near  each  other,  forming  the  celebrated  pass  anciently 
called  Fauces  Antigonenses  (from  the  city  Antigoneia  at  its  northern 
entrance),  and  now  the  Stena  or  pass  of  the  Voiussa  or  Viosa. 
Leaving  the  pass  at  the  village  of  Klisura,  the  river  recovers  its 
N.W.  direction,  which  it  retains  till  it  reaches  the  sea  16  miles  north 
of  Cape  Linguetta.  At  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  it  is  joined 
by  a  considerable  stream  called  the  Dhryno  or  Druno.  The  total 
length  of  the  Viosa  is  about  130  miles.  The  river  Calamas,  the 
ancient  Thyamis,  falls  into  the  sea  opposite  Corfu ;  and  farther  to 
the  south  we  have  the  ancient  Acheron  (now  the  Garla  or  river  of 
Suli),  and  the  Arta  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  The  Arta  is 
the  ancient  Aracthus,  which  separated  Greece  from  Epirus.  The 
principal  lakes  are  those  of  Scutari  or  Zenta,  Okhrida,  Joannina,  and 
Butrinto.  The  lake  of  Joannina  is  said  to  be  10  or  12  miles  long  and 
3  miles  broad. 

< 'li Mate. — The  climate  of  Albania  in  the  lower  regions  is  perhaps 
about  as  warm  as  that  of  Italy,  but  droughts,  and  sudden  and 
violent  north  winds,  render  it  less  agreeable.  In  the  part  which 
lies  south  of  lat.  40°,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Epirus, 
the  climate  is  colder  than  in  Greece.  The  spring  does  not  set  in 
before  the  middle  of  March  :  in  July  and  August  the  oppressive  heat 
often  dries  up  the  streams  and  rivers,  and  withers  the  plants  and 
grass :  September  is  the  time  of  vintage ;  and  the  rains  of  December 
are  succeeded  by  frosts  in  January,  which,  however,  seldom  last  long. 
The  country  is  in  general  healthy.  Tertians  indeed  prevail  at  Jodnnina 
in  spring  and  autumn,  owing,  probably,  to  the  vicinity  of  so  large  a  sheet 
of  stagnant  water  as  the  lake  on  which  the  town  stands. 

Of  timber-trees  may  be  mentioned  many  species  of  oak,  among 
them  the  Quercut  cerris,  with  its  broad  indented  leaves,  and  large 
hairy-cupped  acorn,  affording  timber  of  good  size  and  quality  ;  and 
the  Valonia  oak  (Quercw  (eyilopt),  the  acorns  of  which  are  deeply  set 
in  a  thick  scaly  cup  used  in  tanning,  and  supply  an  article  of  export 
from  many  parts  of  Turkey :  the  plane,  the  cypress,  the  ash,  the 
cedar,  the  pine,  and  the  larch,  may  be  added.  The  last  three  appear 
in  the  mountains  of  Pindua,  together  with  the  chestnut ;  the  three 
which  precede  them  are  mingled  on  the  sea-coast  with  the  laurel  and 
the  lentiscus.  The  wild  vine  and  the  elder  are  also  frequent  on 
the  mountains,  and  the  Amphilocian  peach,  the  Arta  nut,  and  the 
quince  grow  wild  in  the  woods.  The  cultivated  fruits  are,  the  olive, 
which  might  be  rendered  more  productive  by  better  care;  the  vine, 
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__  r—^.  -  .  the  orange,  the  boon,  the  mulberry,  and  the  fig. 
Tn.  agricultural  produce  conaisU  of  barley,  oaU,  maise,  and  other 
grain*,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The  bone*  are  spirited  and  active,  but 
MX  Urrr  ;  aMes  an  also  used  ;  UM  oxen  an  ill-shaped  and  stunted  ; 
fj^fr.  jf  ill  sell  and  goaU  an  numerous.  The  dog*  are  not  unlike  the 
EacUah  shepherd  brawl,  but  are  larger,  with  sharper  heads  and  more 
•HMd  aad  biuhy  tails.  Fowls  and  eggs  are  abundant.  Among  the 
wild  bwt»  are  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  jackal  The  lake*  abound 
with  water-  fowl 

The  lllyrians  were  probably  the  original  stock  from  which  the 
Albanian*  sprung.  Ptolemteus  mentions  a  tribe  of  Albani  in  the 
Jfrl!  ji  i  with  a  town  called  Albanopolis;  but  they  appear  to  have 
bean  insignificant,  and  till  the  12th  century  we  lose  sight  of  them. 
At  that  period  we  read  of  their  town  under  the  name  of  Albanon, 
Arbanon,  or  Elbanon,  and  it  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  passes  from 
the  country  around  Lychuitu  to  the  coast.  From  this  people  the 
Bytantine  Greeks  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  who 
•poke  the  same  dialect,  the  name  of  AlbanCtes,  Albanoi,  or  ArbanStes  ; 
and  to  the  country  that  of  Albania,  AlbanStia,  or  Arbanetia.  The 
Albanian  however  calls  himself  Skipitar,  and  his  native  land  Skiperi. 

The  Albanian  language,  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
old  Illyrian  tongue,  has  received  accessions  from  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Goths,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Franks,  and  the  Italians  ; 
with  whom,  at  different  times,  the  Albanians  have  been  connected 

•  '    :  : 

Some  writers  suppose  the  Albanians  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Albani  of  Asia,  who  dwelt  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas, 
and  who  may  have  retired  before  the  advance  of  the  Sclavouian 
nations,  that  for  some  centuries  followed  the  track  marked  out  by 
the  Buna,  when  they  broke  into  Europe.  Pouqueville  asserts  the 
vita-nut  of  a  belief  among  the  Albanians  themselves  that  they  are 
dctoanded  from  the  French  ;  and  Meletius,  a  geographer  of  the  last 
century,  says  they  ire  descended  from  Celts  who  crossed  over  from 
lapygia,  now  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  Albania  was  included  in  the  great 
Bulgarian  kingdom,  established  south  of  the  Danube,  of  which 
LychniU*  was  the  capital  In  a  subsequent  period  we  find  the 
Normans  of  Sicily  and  Tarento  in  permanent  possession  of  some 
places  on  the  coast.  Dursxzo  was  at  once  their  depot  and  place  of 
shelter.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  A.D.  1204, 
M  tonsil  Angelas,  a  bastard  of  the  family  of  the  Comneni,  founded  a 
principality  called  the  '  Despotate,'  comprehending  the  ancient  .tttolia, 
Acarnania,  and  Epirus,  including  the  towns  of  Joannina  (which  became 
the  capital),  Art*.  and  Nepakto,  or  Naupactus.  The  despot*  were 
sometimes  tributary  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  at  other 
times  independent,  or  even  hostile.  The  town  of  Albanon  was,  in 
125T,  subject  to  a  governor  sent  by  Theodore  Lascaris  II.  emperor 
of  Nice  (one  of  the  sovereign  tin  which  sprung  up  on  the  above- 
capture  of  Constantinople);  but  as  the  Albanians  preferred 
f  the  despot, 


the  sway  of  the  despot,  the  governor  retired.     It  was  probably  about 
this  time  that  the  Albanian  name  was  extended  to  all  those  mimn- 


Greek  empamrs,  the    Franks,  or  the   despots  of  Kpinm. 
wa»  in  thrir  hands,  but  Berft,  in  the  heart  of  their  country, 


!•  the  14th  oantary  the  power  of  the  Albanians  was  so  far  increased 


a*  to  lead  them  to  attempt 


their  mountains, 


bat  they  could  not  retain  their  acquisition!.  Some  of  their  northern 
town*  were  taken  by  the  Venetians  ;  and  the  nation  ultimately  bowed 
to  UM  sapnoacy  of  the  Turks.  The  valour  of  the  celebrated  George 
KartrUte,  or  Castriot,  called  by  the  Turks  Iskander  (Scanderbeg), 
«mid  only  deiayUMsabjncation  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  in  1466 
or  I4«7  ;  and  UM  Turk,  completed  the  oonquest  of  Albania  in  1478. 
The  people,  indeol.  were  never  entirely  subdued,  nor  does  it  appear 
probable  that  UM  sultan  enr  had  more  authority  than  at  present, 
governor  who  is  not  a  naUve  of  the 


17th 


:    bot  UM  eoaoooit,   though   imperfect,   was  the  cause  of 
*t»  ohanga*     In  UM  day.  of  CaMriot  the  Albanian,  war* 
w.  aad  most  of  them  continued  to  be  an  till  the  middle  nf 
•ntary.      Thsy   are  now  half  Mohammedan,   but    their 
is  probably  owing  to  poliey.  that  they  may  attain  to  high 
and  tb«r  sxihereoot  to  the  usual  practice,  of  the  Moslems 
•tor.    They  intermarry  with  Chrirtian 
divided  between  UM  oppoaite)  creed,  of 


b  by  *»  mean*  of  •  rigid  character. 
""•••^••d  the  chUdran  an  dirk 
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show  a  mind  unsubdued  by  slavery,  and  their  stately  walk  and 
carriage  may  be  denominated  a  strut  The  women  are  tall,  strong, 
and  not  ill -looking;  but  their  appearance  indicates  wretchedness, 
ill-usage,  and  hard  work.  They  are  not  so  early  marriageable  as  the 
women  in  southern  Greece,  but  they  retain  their  good  looks  longer, 
and  give  birth  to  children  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life. 

The  drees  of  the  better  sort  consists  of  an  outer  mantle,  made  of 
coarse  woollen  stuff,  bordered  and  variously  figured  with  red  threads, 
which,  falling  loosely  from  the  shoulders  behind,  reaches  as  low  as  the 
knees ;  of  two  vests  (the  rich  sometimes  wear  three),  the  outer  one 
open,  the  inner  laced  in  the  middle  and  richly  figured ;  of  a  broad 
sash  or  belt,  with  one  or  two  pistols,  the  handles  of  which  are  often 
long,  and  curiously  wrought  with  silver;  of  a  coarse  cotton  dmt. 
the  lower  part  descending  from  beneath  the  belt  like  a  highland  kilt, 
with  drawers  of  the  same  materials;  and  of  variously  coloured 
stockings,  or  high  socks,  and  sandals.  They  wear  also  a  small  red 
skull-cap,  and  metal  greaves  or  coverings  for  the  knees  and  ancles. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  an  Albanian's  dress  is  the  capote  or 
cloak,  a  coarse  shaggy  garment,  either  of  a  gray  or  white  wool,  or 
black  horse-hair  with  open  sleeves,  and  a  square  flap  or  cape  behind, 
which  serves  sometimes  for  a  hood.  The  richer  Albanians  often  add 
to  their  dress  a  shawl  tied  on  the  head  like  a  turban.  The  dress  of 
the  common  people  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  cotton  shirt  and 
drawers,  made  of  white  woollen  cloth.  The  common  people  are  very 
filthy  in  their  persons,  and  infested  with  vermin.  They  are  fond  of 
ornaments.  They  wear  silver  chains  round  the  neck  with  amulets, 
silver  snuff-boxes,  or  watches  in  shagreen  cases,  at  the  end.  A  copper 
or  sometimes  a  silver  pen-case,  with  an  inkstand  at  one  end,  is  often 
worn  in  the  girdles,  adorned  with  a  silver  chain.  The  poor  all  carry 
at  least  one  pistol  in  their  girdles. 

The  drees  of  the  women  (such  of  them  as  are  not  Mohammedans 
or  shut  up  in  harems)  is  fantastical,  but  they  are  more  cleanly  than 
the  men.  Red  cotton  or  white  woollen  garments,  with  a  shawl 
wrapped  tastefully  round  the  head,  form  their  general  costume  ;  the 
younger  ones  wear  a  kind  of  skull-cap  covered  with  silver  coins.  Their 
hair  also,  which  falls  down  in  long  braids,  is  often  strung  with  i. 

The  food  of  the  Albanians  consists  of  wheaten  or  barley  bread,  but 
principally  of  cakes  of  boiled  or  roasted  maize  ;  of  goats' -milk  cheese, 
rice,  butter,  eggs,  dried  fish,  and  vegetables.  The  proportion  of 
animal  food  used  is  but  small.  On  holidays  they  kill  slurp,  or  kids, 
or  fowls.  They  all  drink  wine,  as  well  as  rackee,  a  spirit  distilled  from 
grape  husks  and  barley.  They  drink  also  abundance  of  cold  water, 
some  coffee,  the  Italian  rossoglios,  the  liqueurs  of  Corfu  and  Cepha- 
lonin,  and  a  little  milk.  The  wine,  made  in  quantities  and  kept  in 
casks  in  Joauuina  and  other  large  towns,  is  mixed  with  fine  resin, 
lime,  and  water.  The  resin  is  to  impart  strength,  but  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  water;  the  lime  is  intended  to  refine  the  liquor. 
This  process,  however,  imparts  a  harsh  flavour. 

Their  habitations  are  for  the  most  part  very  neat.  The  cottages 
are  detached,  with  a  garden  to  each ;  they  have  seldom  more  than 
one  floor  and  that  of  mud,  which  is  regularly  swept  and  is  quite  dry. 
The  rooms  are  commonly  two,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
store  of  maize  in  the  stalk,  and  of  grapes  which  are  sprinkled  with 
salt  The  fire  is  made  on  the  floor,  and  as  they  have  only  a  hole  to 
serve  as  a  chimney,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  apartments  are 
sometimes  smoky.  Their  furniture  is  very  simple.  A  large  circular 
tray  of  thin  iron  or  tin  is  used  for  eating  off,  and  is  kept  well  H 
and  very  bright  They  have  also  a  pan  to  mix  meal  in,  a  wooden 
bowl  or  two,  some  horn-spoons,  jam  for  oil  and  wine,  and  a  small 
copper  coffee-jug.  A  brass  lamp,  three  or  four  white  rush  mats,  and 
a  block  of  wood  about  a  foot  high,  serving  as  a  stand  for  the  eating 
tray, — all  which  articles,  as  well  as  those  previously  mentioned,  are 
kept  in  n  deal  cupboard  or  wooden  chest, — complete  the  list  of  an 
Allianmn'a  domestic  utensils. 

Their  villages  have  a  green  with  a  largo  tree  for  holiday  sports. 
On  this  green  is  the  circular  paved  threshing-floor,  where  the  corn  is 
trodden  out  by  horses,  which  are  fastened  by  a  cord  to  the  post  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  driven  round,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
eight  or  nine  abreast 

The  Albanians  are  much  attached  to  their  country  ;  they  are  proud 
of  their  independence  and  prowess;  indeed,  they  are  a  nation  of 
warriors,  being  all  capable  of  using  the  sword  or  the  long  gun,  which 
is  far  from  an  efficient  weapon.  As  all  carry  arms,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  peasant  from  the  soldier. 

Open  robbery,  upon  n  large  scale,  amongst  the  Albanians,  as  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  is  not  considered  disgraceful  Men  will  com- 
monly, in  reference  to  a  past  event,  speak  nf  It  as  occurring  when 
they  were  robbers.  Early  in  the  summer  bandits  leave  the  towns 
and  villages  in  which  they  have  pawed  the  winter,  and  forming  large 
bands  of  two,  five,  or  seven  hundred  men,  retire  to  the  tops  of  some 
mountains — those  of  MeUovo  for  instance — and  there  live  in  caves  or 
in  the  open  air ;  «"«H"g  Greece,  however,  and  not  Albania,  the  scene 
of  their  depredations.  The  shepherds  are  often  in  league  with  them, 
and  their  flocks  supply  these  predatory  bands  with  meat  :  tin 
cure  broad  from  the  peasantry.  These  rol>l  n  wait, 
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cry  quarter.  The  prisoners  are  gagged,  bound,  and  plundered ;  and, 
if  wealthy,  retained  until  they  are  ransomed.  If  there  is  no  expecta- 
tion of  resistance,  the  robbers  start  up  from  their  place  of  ambush 
without  firing. 

The  population  of  Albania  has  always  been  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  were  the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus,  one  of  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents whom  the  Romans  encountered  ;  and  under  Scanderbcg  they 
arrested  for  awhile  the  tide  of  Turkish  conquest.  At  present,  under 
the  denomination  of  Aniauts,  they  rank  among  the  flower  of  the 
Ottoman  army,  and  are  found  as  mercenaries  in  all  parts  of  Turkey 
and  in  the  Barbary  States.  They  take  the  field  without  baggage  or 
tents,  and  are  far  more  active  than  the  generality  of  the  Turkish 
soldiery.  They  follow  the  profession  of  arms  till  they  become 
decrepit.  Besides  the  annual  resort  of  the  robbers  to  the  mountains, 
some  of  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  their  horses,  their  moveable 
houses,  their  goods,  their  wives  and  children,  remove  at  the  com- 
mencement of  summer  to  the  mountains,  and  return  when  the 
approach  of  winter  renders  the  milder  climate  of  the  plains  more 
desirable. 

Their  agricultural  skill  is  not  great.  Their  plough  is  of  simple 
construction.  The  business  of  sowing  and  reaping  is  left  to  the 
women  and  to  the  aged.  The  young  men  fell  timber,  dress  the  vines, 
or  are  shepherds — an  occupation  which  enables  them  to  indulge  that 
idleness  to  which,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  they  are  so  prone. 

They  look  upon  the  female  sex  as  cattle,  make  them  labour,  and 
beat  them  :  yet  all  marry  who  can ;  marriage  being  in  itself  a  sign  of 
wealth. 

Most  of  the  Albanians  speak  Greek,  which  is  also  the  common 
written  language  in  use  among  them,  for  their  own  vernacular  tongue 
ia  unwritten.  Very  few  of  them  can  speak  Turkish.  The  Greeks  of 
Joifnnina,  of  the  better  sort,  are  well  instructed  in  the  manners  and 
languages  of  Christendom. 

Dancing  is  one  of  their  most  common  amusements.  The  musical 
instrument  in  general  use  among  them  is  a  kind  of  guitar  or  lute, 
with  three  strings,  a  long  neck,  and  a  small  round  base.  They  strike 
the  chords  not  with  the  hand,  but  with  a  piece  of  quill,  half  an  inch 
long.  Its  sound  is  monotonous ;  just  sufficient  as  an  accompaniment 
to  their  songs,  and  to  mark  time. 

The  Albanians  have  few  arts  or  manufactures.  A  considerable 
number  of  capotes  are  exported  annually ;  and  they  produce  some 
embroidery  on  velvet,  stuff,  and  cloth. 

The  country  is  under  the  government  of  the  different  Turkish 
Pashas  in  whose  territories  it  lies, — as  those  of  Joinnina,  Scutari, 
Okhrida,  Avlc5na,  and  Delvino.  But  in  a  country  of  such  character, 
and  inhabited  by  such  a  people,  the  power  of  the  pashas  may  be 
regarded  as  very  small.  The  local  authorities  are  constituted  very 
differently  in  different  places.  Here  a  district  or  town  is  under  the 
control  of  one  man,  bearing  the  Turkish  title  of  Bolu  Bashe,  or  the 
Greek  title  of  Capitan,  or  else  some  designation  borrowed  from 
Europe  :  here  an  Aga  or  Bey  becomes  a  petty  chieftain  of  the 
villagers ;  while  in  other  places  there  are  no  local  authorities. 

The  trade  consist*  mainly  in  the  exchange  of  natural  productions 
for  the  manufactures  of  nations  more  refined.  Oil,  wool,  wheat, 
maize,  and  tobacco  are  sent  to  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
or  to  the  Ionian  Isles  and  Malta  ;  and  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  horses, 
to  the  Ionian  Islands.  Cotton-wool  and  timber  are  exported  from 
the  Gulf  of  Arta  ;  but  the  cotton  is  brought  chiefly  from  Thessaly, 
and  the  timber  from  ancient  Acarnania,  on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf. 
The  manufactured  goods  which  they  export  are — capotes ;  gun  and 
pistol  stocks,  mounted  in  silver,  plain  and  gilt ;  and  embroidered 
velvets,  stuff*,  and  cloths.  They  import  some  coffee  and  sugar  from 
Trieste  ;  knives,  sword-blades,  gun-barrels,  glass,  and  paper  from 
Venice;  and  gold  aihd  silver  thread,  for  embroidery,  from  Vienna. 
French  and  German  cloths  are  obtained  from  Trieste.  Caps  are  brought 
in  from  Trieste,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa  ;  and  various  articles  from  the 
Ionian  Isles  and  Malta,  which  being  landed  at  the  ports  of  Prevesa, 
Salahora,  A  vMna,  and  Durazzo,  are  conveyed  on  horseback  to  the  great 
annual  fair  of  Jottmiina.  Linen,  velvet,  gunpowder,  fire-arms,  and 
iron-wares  are  also  imported.  The  want  of  ready  means  of  commu- 
nication is  a  great  impediment  to  traffic.  Goods  are  conveyed  by 
pack-horses,  four  or  five  of  which  are  attached  to  each  other  by 
cords,  and  guided  by  one  man.  The  vigorous  government  of  Ali- 
Pasha,  by  the  suppression  of  robbers  and  the  construction  of  roads, 
afforded  facilities  for  internal  traffic  which  did  not  previously  exist. 

The  Albanians,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  imperfect  civilisa- 
tion and  their  peculiar  habits,  are  divided  into  tribes,  each  having  its 
proper  designation,  and  distinguished  in  some  particulars  from  the 
adjacent  tribes.  The  most  northern,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
extent  of  country  occupied  by  it,  the  largest  tribe  is  that  of  the  Ngdge, 
Ouegues,  or  Red  Albanian*,  who  inhabit  the  country  watered  by  the 
feeders  of  the  Drin.  The  Mirdites,  from  whom  Scanderbeg  arose,  and 
who  owe  to  their  priests  a  degree  of  civilisation  which  distinguishes 
them  favourably  from  their  neighbours,  appear  to  be  a  subdivision 
of  these.  Southward  from  the  Ngcge,  are  the  Toske.  The  Liape, 
i<>us  for  poverty,  dirt,  mg  ;  aD,l  the  Tzami  succeed 

these  as  we  advance  towards  the  south;  and  other  tribes,  either 
detached  from  the  more  important  ones,  or  else  entirely  unconnected 
with  them,  occupy  small  portions  of  the  country.  Among  these,  the 


people  of  the  district  of  KhirnaVa  may  be  noticed  for  their  indulgence 
of  revenge,  which  they  regard  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  which  converts 
their  different  villages  or  towns  into  hostile  stations.  Some  Bulgarian, 
and  some  Wallaohian  colonies  may  be  found  scattered  along  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Albania.  This  division  by  tribes  ia  purely  Albanian, 
and  was  probably  in  use  before  the  Turkish  conquest.  Upon  that 
event,  several  of  the  chief  towns,  as  Delvino,  Berdt,  El  Bason,  Avl6na, 
Skodre  or  Scutari,  and  others,  became  the  seats  of  provincial 
governments. 

Some  notice  of  the  chief  towns  of  Albania  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  under  their  respective  names.  No  one  of  them  can  be  desig- 
nated as  the  capital ;  for  the  country  is  not  under  the  government  of 
one  pasha.  Joanninn,  which  is  indeed  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Albania  strictly  so  called,  is  the  most  important ;  and  after  it  may  be 
mentioned  Scutari,  Okhrida,  Berat,  Durazzo  (the  ancient  Dyracchium), 
Delvino,  Argyro  Castro,  Avl<5na,  Prevesa,  and  Arta.  Parga  was,  till 
delivered  up  to  the  Turks,  a  town  of  considerable  size,  having  8000 
inhabitants.  The  people  of  Antivari  and  Dolcigno  are  chiefly  Moham- 
medans. Their  situation  on  the  coast  leads  them  to  become  sailors, 
and  they  are  the  only  Albanians  who  have  any  acquaintance  with 
shipping.  They  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Barbary  States,  or  follow 
piracy  at  home. 

Albanian  colonies  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  Turkey  and 
Greece,  especially  in  Attica,  Bceotia,  Argolis,  Elis,  and  Laconia ;  but 
these  are  labourers.  The  warlike  character  of  the  nation  is  retained 
only  by  those  who  remain  at  home  ;  and  in  the  Morea  the  language  ia 
nearly  lost,  while  in  the  Attic  villages  it  is  retained,  these  being  pro- 
bably colonies  of  later  date.  The  people  of  Hydra  are  descended  from 
Albanian  colonists,  but  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  their  neigh- 
bours. There  are  also  some  Albanian  colonies  in  Calabria  and  Abruzzo, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 

ALBANO,  ALBANUM.     [ALBA.] 

ALBANS,  ST.,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town,  a  municipal,  and  till 
1852,  when  it  was  disfranchised,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  built  on  the  summit  and  northern  decli- 
vity of  a  small  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  river  Ver,  Verlam, 
or  Muse,  in  51°  46'  N.  lat.,  0°  21'  W.  long.,  distant  13  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Hertford,  and  21  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation in  1851  was  7000.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen 
and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  till  1852  returned  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  town  is  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  St.  Albans  Poor- 
Law  Union  contains  8  parishes,  with  an  area  of  40,441  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  17,774. 

The  modern  town  of  St.  Albans  is  situated  close  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Verulamium  (Verulam),  being  separated  from  it  by  the  small 
river  Ver,  a  feeder  of  the  Colne.  Verulamium  was  probably  at  first 
a  British  town,  and  then  a  municipium  under  the  Romans;  a  term 
which  implies  that  its  inhabitants  possessed  some  of  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens.  The  Roman  road,  called  by  the  Saxons  the  '  Watling 
Street,'  was  also  called  Werlaem  Street,  because  it  first  went  direct  to 
Verulam,  passing  close  under  its  walls.  (Gibson's  '  Camden,'  vol.  i. 
79.)  Verulam  was  the  scene  of  dreadful  slaughter  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion under  Boadicea,  who  destroyed  here  and  at  Londinium  (London), 
and  at  other  places,  about  70,000  Roman  citizens  and  their  allies.  The 
town  was  however  restored,  and  continued  to  be  a  principal  Roman 
station  while  that  people  possessed  this  island.  Here  an  eminent 
citizen,  Albnn,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  in  297,  in  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian.  In  his  honour  a  monastery  for  100 
Benedictine  monks  was  erected  in  796  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia. 

Ulsiuus,  or  Ulsig,  the  sixth  abbot,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  modern  town  of  St.  Albans,  for  he,  about  948,  erected  three 
churches  on  the  three  principal  roads  leading  to  the  monastery,  laid 
out  a  place  for  a  market,  and  encouraged  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  build  by  supplying  them  with  money  and  materials.  In  the 
years  1455  and  1461,  during  the  wars  between  the  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  two  fierce  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  'he  town ;  in  the  first  of  these  Henry  VI.  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Yorkists,  and  in  the  last  was  rescued  by  his  wife,  Margaret  of 
Anjou.  St.  Albans  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  Edward 
VI.  in  1553  ;  the  elective  franchise  (which  had  been  very  long  sus- 
pended) had  been  restored  before  that  time.  The  franchise  was  sub- 
sequently enjoyed  till  1852,  when  in  consequence  of  a  report  of  a 
parliamentary  commission,  showing  that  bribery  had  been  systemati- 
cally carried  on  among  the  electors,  the  borough  was  deprived  of  the 
parliamentary  franchise. 

St.  Albans  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  has  a  supply  of  good  water. 
The  part  on  the  old  line  of  the  north  road  (which  runs  through  the 
town)  is  narrow,  and  has  many  ancient  houses.  The  other  parts  are 
more  spacious  and  well  built,  and  the  new  line  of  the  north  road  has 
some  neat  villas.  The  parochial  churches  are — the  Abbey  Church, 
St.  Peter's,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ver ;  on  the  right  bank  is  St. 
Stephens,  and  St.  Michael's,  which  contains  the  monument  of  Francis 
Bacon,  who  bore  the  title  of  Viscount  St.  Albaus.  A  proprietary  church 
is  at  Colney  Heath,  and  a  new  district  church  at  Leverstock  Green. 
In  the  town  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians. 
A  temperance-hall,  recently  erected,  is  also  occupied  as  a  place  of 
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principal  object  ia  8t  Albans  is  the  Abbey  Church, 
uf  toe  ancientabbey.  purchased  by  toe  inhabitant*  of 
Edward  Vl  for  a  paruh  church  at  the  price  of  4001  Mid  a  fee-farm 
nsrt  oflOt  which  bat  payment  was  in  1084  redeemed  for  2001.  The 
'  y  itself  had  been  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Richard  Lee, 
_,  the  suppression  of  UM  religious  houses.  The  church  is  built  in 
i  form  ofacroM.  It  Is  in  length  547  feet  from  east  to  west,  includ- 
t  •  1<«>-P-I  at  oae  ond ;  and  the  extreme  breadth  is  206  feet  at  the 
ssaMJiin  of  the  transept*.  From  the  intersection  arises  a  square 
_«r,  14«  feet  high,  divided  by  band*  into  three  stages,  and  crowned 
with  battlement*  of  later  date  than  the  tower  itself,  which  is  one  of 
UM  most  perfect  parts  of  the  building.  The  vast  extent  of  the  church 
gives  it  an  imposing  appearance,  but  the  effect  is  somewhat  diminished 
approach  by  the  heterogeneous  material*  of  which  it 


ta  composed,  namely.  Roman  tile*  from  Verulam,  flints,  bricks,  *c. 
The  architecture  U  far  from  uniform  :  the  pointed  arch  and  the  round 
are  to  be  awn  on  opposite  aides ;  indeed,  the  style  of  every  age  may 
be  traced  in  suiosalnii,  from  the  time  of  the  Normans  to  that  of  Henry 
VII.  The  most  central  parts  are  the  most  ancient  The  choir  U 
separated  from  the  nave  by  St  Cuthbert'g  screen.  There  is  also  a 
richly-carved  serusn  over  the  altar,  and  several  remarkable  monu- 
ments, including  those  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  of  the 
abhet*  Ramryge  and  Whethanuted.  The  church  suffered  considerably 
daring  the  parliamentary  war  from  the  prisoners  confined  in  it,  and 
from  the  rapacity  or  seal  of  the  parliamentary  troops.  On  the  3rd  of 
February,  1833,  a  part  of  the  wall  on  the  south-west  side  fell  down, 
and  in  its  fall  did  considerable  injury.  A  subscription  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  building  was  then  entered  into,  and  under  the  care  of 
the  late  Mr.  Cottingham  it  was  thoroughly  repaired  :  minor  details 
are  bams;  gradually  restored  by  means  of  a  fund  Arising  from  the 
of  visitor*  by  tickets.  The  gateway  of  the  abbey  is  still 
it  contains  the  entrance  to  the  House  of  Correction  on  one 
aide,  and  the  jail  for  the  liberty  of  St  Albans  on  the  other.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  abbey  at  the  dissolution  is  estimated  to  have  been 
251Ut— a  Urge  income  at  that  time.  The  abbot  was  mitred,  and  sat 
in  parliament  as  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  he  possessed  also  many  privi- 
leges, and  had  a  grant  of  precedence  over  all  other  English  abbots  from 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare),  the  only  Englishman  who  ever 
sat  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 

The  grammar-school,  founded  in  1549  by  Edward  VI.,  had  gradually 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  was  revived  in  the  year  1844,  under  the  opera- 
tions of  statutes  3  &  4  Vic.,  c.  77,  which  enabled  the  trustees  to  frame 
a  system  of  education  better  adapted  to  the  times,  and  is  now  a 
flourishing  school  It  is  free  to  none  :  boys  residing  in  the  town  pay 
one-third  leu  than  others.  The  income  from  endowment  is  105/.  The 
school  is  under  the  charge  of  a  head  and  a  second  master,  with  three 
other  teachers:  in  1852  it  had  63  scholars.  There  are  besides— a 
Blue-coat  school,  for  educating  30  boys  in  the  principles  of  the 
P-.fHi^.-i  church ;  a  British  school  ;  an  Infant  school ;  and  National 
schools  for  each  parish.  A  girl*  school  is  supported  by  the  Verulam 


There  are  several  alnu-hou*e*  ;  the  principal,  called  '  Marl 
borough  Buildings,'  or  simply  "The  Buildings,'  for  18  male  and  18 
female  occupants,  were  built  and  endowed  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Mariborough.  A  dispensary,  established  about  15  years  back,  works 
bssMOcially  for  the  poor.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious structure,  containing  corporation-rooms,  an  assembly-room,  and 
•  court  for  trial  of  prisoners  of  the  liberty  of  St  Albans.  Quarter  and 
patty  ssssinui  for  the  liberty,  and  a  county  court,  are  held  in  the 
town.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  making  straw-lait, 


Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  making  straw-plait, 
ia  a  silk  null.  Berlin-wool  canvass  i*  manufactured.  Brewing, 
•alting,  rope  making,  and  iron-founding  are  carried  on.  In  the  vicinity 
an  numerous  corn-mill*.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Saturday  ;  there 
an  two  annual  (airs,  one  on  the  26th  and  26th  of  March,  and  a  cattle 
•ad  holiday  fair  oa  UM  10th,  llth,  and  12th  of  October.  There  U  a 
statute  fair  for  hiring  servants  on  the  2»th  of  September.  The  family 
at  Beauclerc  take*  the  title  of  Duke  from  this  town,  and  the  family  of 
Orimston  thai  of  Earl  from  the  ancient  town  of  Verulam. 

(Cbaoncy'*    jfof/sfttaWr*  ;    NewoomVs    Huiory  of   tt.  Alban*  ; 
Btmtitrf  Jbporto,  CWrwpMoW  at  *.  Albtuu.) 


ALBANY,  a  district  situated  la  UM  eastern  part  of  the  colony  of 
UM  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  South  Afric*.  It  was  formerly  part  of  the 
district  of  Oraaf  Revnet  Albany  is  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  K  AF- 
r»»au-  it*  natural  boundary  in  those  quarters  being  the  Oreat  Fish 
Rivsr.  It  is  bounded  E.  and  8.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  W.  by  other 
portion,  of  Oraaf  Reynet--its  natural  boundary  on  that  side  being  the 
Zoadag  River.  The  length  of  UK  ,  miles, 

and  n»  average  breadth  is  about  25  mils*.  It  contains  1793  square 
•ailos,  or  about  1.200,000  acres.  The  district  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  UM  Mb*  of  Oaonaqua  Hottentots ;  but  this  race,  whose  numbers 
w  very  araoh  diminished,  has  retreated  into  Kaffraria,  leaving 
the  European  sstUsis  inpnssssslon  of  the  country. 

r  of  the  district  is  the  Great  Ki.h  Ri v.-r.  which 


or  Snowy  Mountains,  and  fall*  i: 

IjtU  Zoadac,  which  rises'  ia  the  same  rang*  and  falls  into  Algoa 
•ey_;    the  othrr  rivors  are  the  BosjosmansTKaruka,  Kasowka,  and 

idag  River, 
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A  large  natural  saltpan  is  situated  near 
s  iCTaluWUaU  cfTE.  colony  moI 


in  this  pan  in  missus  which  are  from  four  to  five  inches  thick.  The 
bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast  are  frequented  by  abundance  of  excel- 
lent fish  fit  for  curing.  The  general  appearance  of  the  country  U 
agreeable,  it  being  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  in  many  pi  ices 
ornamented  by  timber-trees,  so  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  park.  The  alternations  of  level  give  rise  to  great  variety  in 
the  produce  of  the  district  Lions,  wolves,  elephants,  leopards,  and 
buffaloes  were  formerly  numerous,  but  tlu-ir  numbers  are  decreasing. 

The  trade  of  Albany  consists  chiefly  in  the  traffic  carried  on  by 
licensed  traders  with  the  native  tribes  beyond  the  boundary-line  of  the 
colony.  This  trade  is  carried  on  through  a  very  wide  extent  of  country. 
The  principal  articles  procured  are  hides,  horns,  and  ivory,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  live  cattle.  The  settlers  have  been  trying  to 
improve  the  growth  of  wool,  and  many  manufactories  have  been 
established  in  the  towns. 

The  Portuguese  established  a  settlement  in  Albany  in  14  OS,  but 
could  not  retain  it  Graham  i  Town,  the  chief  town  of  the  district, 
is  rising  yearly  in  importance.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
Fish  River.  The  intercourse  thence  to  Cape  Town  renders  necessary 
two  mails  per  week.  Graham's  Town  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  five 
judicial  circuits  for  Cape  Colony :  a  court  of  chief  justice  is  held 
there  once  a  quarter.  In  January,  1848,  a  mountain-pass  over  Mount 
Cradock  was  completed,  and  opened  for  use.  This  work,  called 
Montagu  Pass,  cost  about  88,000?.  As  it  renders  complete  the  com- 
munication between  Cape  Town  and  Graham's  Town,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  the  opening  of  this  road  has  been  of  great  advantage 
to  the  trade  of  the  colony.  Other  important  roads  have  also  been 
constructed.  The  other  chief  towns  of  the  district  are  Salem  and 
Bathurst  [CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.] 

(Parliamentary  Papert.) 

ALBANY,  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 
tories are  divided.  It  lies  westward  ef  James  Bay,  between  49°  30' 
and  55°  15'  N.  lat,  and  between  81°  and  98°  W.  long.  [Hcoeos's 
BAY  TERRITORIES.] 

ALBANY,  a  town  and  port  on  the  western  shore  of  King  George's 
Sound,  in  the  colony  of  Western  Australia,  formerly  designated  Swan 
River.  The  town  is  in  34°  65'  a  lat,  117°  55'  E.  long.  [WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA.] 

ALBANY,  the  legislative  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  in  42°  39'  N.  lat,  73°  44'  49" 
W.  long.,  186  miles  N.  from  New  York,  and  300  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Washington.  The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was 
50,763.  The  tide  rises  as  far  as  Troy,  which  is  about  five  miles  above 
Albany  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson,  up  to  which  place 
there  is  sloop  navigation.  Vessels  of  80  tons  ascend  as  far  as  Albany, 
and  there  is  a  daily  communication  between  this  town  and  New  York 
by  means  of  steam-boats,  except  during  the  severest  part  of  the  winter 
season.  The  city  is  connected  with  New  York,  Boston,  Schenectady, 
Utica,  and  other  towns  by  railroads.  It  stands  partly  on  a  narrow 
and  level  alluvial  tract  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  partly  on 
a  plateau,  reached  by  an  abruptly-sloping  terrace,  and  220  feet  high, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  older  parts  of  the  town 
are  irregularly  laid  out,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  narrow  ;  in  the 
more  modern  parts  the  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  built  One 
street  of  considerable  length  runs  parallel  to  the  river,  and 
streets  run  down  to  the  stream  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it  State- 
street,  one  of  these,  is  170  feet  in  width,  has  a  steep  ascent,  and 
terminates  in  a  square  containing  the  Capitol  and  some  other  public 
buildings.  The  Capitol  is  a  stone  edifice,  which  contains  the  chamber* 
both  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly  ;  it  is  1 15  feet  long  and  90 
feet  broad.  Like  all  the  public  buildings  of  Albany  it  has  a  fine  situa- 
tion, and  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  The  City 
Hall,  a  large  marble  building,  with  a  gilded  dome,  and  the  State  Hall. 
containing  the  public  offices,  stand  in  the  same  square.  The  Albany 
Academy,  which  numbers  between  400  and  500  students,  has  a  park 
in  I'r.'iit  of  it.  and  adjoins  the  public  square,  which  is  separated  from 
the  square  before  mentioned  by  a  street  The  University  of  Albany 
has  !  professors  of  law  and  28  law-student*.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  Medical  College,  which  had  8  professors,  114 
students,  and  58  graduates  in  1852 ;  the  Female  Academy,  whirh 
has  about  350  pupils  ;  the  Exchange,  a  large  granite  building  at  the 
foot  of  State-street,  and  the  county  jail.  The  old  State  Hall,  .m  tlu> 
south  side  of  State-street,  is  now  a  geological  museum.  The  Albany 
Institute  is  a  scientific  association,  which  has  a  valuable  library.  The 
city  library  contains  about  10,000  volumes.  Albany  has  above  30 
places  of  worship,  im'ludiiiK  two  synagogues.  Tlu-  j.rim  i]i:il  charitable 
'ions  are— the  Orphan  Asylum,  situated  one  mile  west  of  the 
«'!ty  Mull:  tin-  I'..., r  House  in  the  south-west  of  the  city,  which  has  a 
farm  of  150  acres  cultivated  by  the  inmates ;  and  the  St  Joseph's 
Orphan  Asylum  for  females,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick  and  stone;  and  tin-  <>l«lrr 
dwelling*,  with  their  gables  turned  to  the  street,  indicate  the  I 
origin  of  the  place.  The  principal  supply  of  water  to  thu  town  i- 
from  a  source  about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant 

Albany,  from  iU  central  position,  and  its  faciliti™  f»r  transport  by 
water  and  by  railroad,  Is  a  place  of  great  and  increasing  trade,  forming 
a  kind  of  natural  entrepot  between  New  York  and  a  vast  extent  of 
interior  country,  r. •m]>> i<iiiK  the  Cansdas,  part  of  Ohio,  on  the  one 
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side,  and  parts  of  the  New  England  states  on  tlie  other.  The  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals  unite  8  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  thence  run 
in  one  united  channel  to  the  large  basin  at  Albany.  This  basin  is 
formed  by  a  pier  built  in  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long ;  it  is  a 
safe  harbour  not  only  for  boats  but  also  for  large  vessels  during  the  ice- 
floods  in  spring.  Albany  has  several  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
commission  houses.  Its  manufactures  comprise  carriages,  hats  and 
caps,  tobacco,  ropes,  soap,  sheet-iron,  copper  and  tin  ware,  &c.  It 
contains  also  some  type  foundries,  several  iron  furnaces,  steam  sawing 
and  planing  mills,  several  malting-houses  and  breweries.  A  very  large 
number  of  steam-boats,  steam-tugs,  and  sloops  ply  on  the  Hudson  to 
New  York  and  intermediate  places.  Flour  and  agricultural  produce 
are  important  exports. 

Albany  was  originally  a  Dutch  fort,  erected  about  1612.  The  town 
was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1623,  and  called  first  Beaver- wyck,  and 
afterwards  Williamstadt,  which  name  it  retained  till  1664,  when  the 
colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Its  present  name  is  derived 
from  James  II.,  to  whom,  when  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  Charles  II. 
granted  the  proprietorship  of  the  colony. 

Albany  is  also  the  name  of  the  county  of  which  Albany  is  the  chief 
town.  (Haskel  and  Smith,  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.) 

ALBEMARLE  SOUND,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  is  60  miles  in  length,  and  from  4  to  15  miles 
wide.  The  Roanoke  and  Chowan  rivers  (both  of  which  are  navigable) 
and  several  smaller  streams  fall  into  it  The  Chowan  River  is  3 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  speedily  becomes  much  contracted. 
Albemarle  Sound  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  and  with  Pamlico 
Sound  by  several  narrow  channels,  and  with  the  Chesapeake  by  a 
canal  cut  through  the  Dismal  Swamp.  [CAROLINA,  NORTH.] 

ALBKNGA,  a  province  in  the  administrative  division  of  Savona, 
and  formerly  included  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  in  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  is  situated  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Apennines,  near  their  junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps.  It 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  for  about  30  miles,  and 
has  a  breadth  inland  of  about  18  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.E.  by  the 
province  of  Savona,  S.W.  by  that  of  Oneglia,  and  N.  by  the  province 
of  Mondovi  in  Piedmont.  The  country  is  intersected  by  numerous 
offsets  of  the  Apennines  which  run  to  the  coast,  screening  narrow 
valleys  through  which  rush  rapid  torrents  in  times  of  rain.  The  only 
river  that  does  not  dry  up  in  summer  is  the  Arocia,  which,  rising  in 
the  province  of  Oneglia  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  oppo- 
site the  source  of  the  Tanaro,  flows  in  a  south-east  direction  through 
the  long  valley  of  La-Pieve,  and  afterwards  entering  the  plain  of 
Albenga  about  4  miles  above  its  mouth,  assumes  the  name  of  Centa. 
The  Centa  enters  the  sea  a  short  distance  west  of  the  town  of 
Albenga.  Formerly  the  river  flowed  to  the  eastward  of  Albencja, 
where  a  Roman  bridge  is  still  seen  of  10  arches,  the  piers  of  which 
are  now  buried  in  sand.  In  seasons  of  heavy  rains  the  Arocia  or 
Centa  used  to  overflow  its  banks  and  inundate  the  plain  and  town  of 
Albenga,  but  the  river  has  been  embanked  above  the  town,  which  is 
thus  secured  from  floods.  The  marshes,  which  formerly  existed  near  the 
coast  and  caused  malaria  fevers  in  summer,  have  been  also  recently 
filled  up  with  sea-sand.  The  plain  of  Albenga,  one  of  the  few  plain* 
in  the  Genoese  territory,  is  celebrated  for  ita  great  fertility.  It  pro- 
duces corn,  hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  Oil  is  the  staple  product  of 
the  country,  but  the  oil  of  this  province  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
provinces  of  Oneglia  and  San  Remo.  A  great  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast  lead  a  seafaring  life.  The  province  of  Albenga 
e  jiituins  263  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1848  of  59,993. 

A  Ibenga,  the  head  town  of  the  province,  situated  in  a  plain  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea-coast,  42  miles  S.W.  from  Genoa,  is  a  bishop's  see; 
it  has  several  churches,  a  grammar-school,  and  4735  inhabitants,  who 
live  chiefly  by  agriculture.  A  small  octagonal  Roman  temple,  adorned 
with  eight  granite  columns,  serves  as  a  baptistery  to  the  adjoining 
church  of  St.  Michael.  The  town  existed  in  the  Roman  times  under 
the  n:imn  of  Albfegaunum,  and  it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ligures 
Ingauni,  who  fought  strenuously  against  the  Romans,  and  were  finally 
Bubdued  by  the  proconsul  L.  jEmiuus  Paulus,  B.c.  181.  (Livy  xl.  25-29.) 
Albingaunura  was  the  birthplace  of  T.  .Kliu.s  Proculus,  who  assumed 
for  a  time  the  imperial  title  in  Gaul,  until  he  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  Probus.  (F.  Vopiscus,  '  Historia  Augusta.')  Several  Roman  inscrip- 
tions and  other  remains  are  scattered  about  the  town.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Albenga  governed  itself  as  a  municipal  town  under  the  supre- 
macy of  Genoa.  It  was  Napoleon's  head-quarters  during  part  of  1796. 
Alattio,  a  town  on  the  coast,  3  miles  S.  from  Albenga,  has  a  collegiate 
church,  a  communal  college,  and  6500  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged 
in  genfirins,'  pursuits.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  were  70 
merchant-brigs  belonging  to  this  place,  but  the  number  is  now  greatly 
reduced.  Boata  from  Ahu^iocarry  on  the  tunny  and  herring  fishery  on 
the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  the  tunny  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Tuni.<."  It 
is  chiefly  from  Alassio  that  the  inland  country  of  Piedmont  is  supplied 
with  sea-fish,  both  fresh  and  pickled.  The  sailors  from  Alassio  and 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Laigueglia  (1420  inhabitants)  are  among 
the  best  and  most  trustworthy  in  the  Mediterranean.  Many  of  them 
emigrate  to  America,  and  especially  to  Buenos  Ayres,  whilst  others 
have  founded  respectable  mercantile  houses  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Under  the  old  '  !lc  the  seamen  of 

Laigueglia  were  among  the  few  who  ventured  to  trade  under  their 
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own  flag,  and  to  brave  the  Barbary  pirates  who  infested  the  sea,  and 
especially  the  coast  of  Genoa.  Loano  or  Lorann,  7  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Albenga,  a  town  of  3350  inhabitants,  was  once  a  fief  of  the  Fieschi  and 
afterwards  of  the  Doria  family.  The  town  has  several  churches,  one 
of  which  is  reckoned  handsome.  It  is  an  unhealthy  place.  Finale, 
the  name  of  three  small  contiguous  towns,  distinguished  as  Final 
Marina,  Final  Pia,  and  Final  Borgo,  the  united  population  of  which 
amounts  to  above  6000.  Final  Marina  has  a  handsome  collegiate 
church  designed  by  Bernini,  a  college  for  boarders  under  the  direction 
of  the  Barnabite  fathers,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings.  Final  Borgo  has 
a  college  for  boarders,  and  a  collegiate  church  adorned  with  paintings 
and  sculptures,  and  with  the  mausoleum  of  Andrea  del  Carretto,  last 
Marquis  of  Finale.  The  valley  of  Finale  is  rich  in  orange-trees,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  bear  from  4000  to  5000  oranges.  Finale  and 
its  territory  was  for  centuries  a  marquisate  held  by  the  family  Del 
Carretto.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  dissensions  broke 
out  between  the  marquis  and  the  people ;  the  marquis  was  repeatedly 
expelled  ;  and  after  his  death  his  heir,  Andrea  del  Carretto,  sold  his 
rights  to  the  court  of  Spain,  which  had  long  coveted  a  harbour  on 
this  coast,  in  order  to  have  a  direct  communication  by  sea  with  its 
dominions  in  Lombardy.  Finale  was  taken  possession  of  in  1602  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  lavished  large  sums  in  fortifying  the  place,  which 
enjoyed  for  a  century  considerable  commercial  and  other  advantages 
under  its  Spanish  masters.  After  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
the  Duchy  of  Milan  having  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.,  that  sovereign,  having  no  further  necessity  for  the  possession  of 
Finale,  sold  it  to  the  Genoese  for  1,200,000  crowns.  The  Genoese 
took  possession  of  Finale,  and  demolished  some  of  the  castles  which 
the  Spaniards  had  raised.  In  1743  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  ceded 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia  what  she  styled  her  rights  upon  Finale,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  king  was  to  reimburse  the  purchase-money 
to  Genoa.  This  led  to  a  rupture  between  Genoa  and  the  empress, 
which  was  followed  by  the  forced  occupation  of  Genoa  by  the 
Auatrians,  and  its  memorable  deliverance  through  the  bravery  of  the 
people  in  1746. 

ALBERT.     [SosiME.] 

ALBERT  TOWN.     [ADELAIDE  ;  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.] 

ALBERTON.     [VICTORIA.] 

ALBI,  an  archiepiscopal  city  in  France  ;  capital  of  the  department 
of  Tarn ;  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of 
an  exchange,  diocesan  seminary,  communal  college,  and  consultative 
chamber  of  manufactures ;  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tarn, 
43  miles  N.E.  from  Toulouse,  347  miles  due  S.  from  Paris,  in  43°  55'  44" 
N.  lat.,  2"  8'  39"  E.  long:  population,  12,408. 

Albi  occupies  an  ancient  site  called  Civiiai  Alliensium  in  the 
'  Notitia  Imperii.'  In  later  times  it  had  the  Latin  name  of  Albiga. 
The  Saracens  ravaged  the  town  in  A.D.  730,  and  in  765  Pepin  made 
himself  master  of  it.  From  this  time  till  the  13th  century  Albi  was 
governed  by  viscounts,  the  last  of  whom,  Raymond-Roger,  sided  with 
Raymond  IV.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Albigeuses,  and  shared 
their  misfortunes.  In  1249  the  territory  of  Albi  was  ceded  to  St. 
Louis.  The  town  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Protestantism  in  the 
south  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  forced  many  of  its  inhabitants  into  exile. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  sect  of  the  Albigenses  derived 
their  name  from  this  place.  A  council  condemning  the  Albigenses 
was  held  here  in  1176. 

The  town  stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  Tarn.  Like  most  old  - 
towns  it  is  irregularly  built  with  narrow  streets  of  ill-constructed 
houses.  The  Places  so  called  are  small,  with  the  exception  of  one  in 
the  new  quarter  of  the  town,  upon  which  several  handsome  avenues 
abut.  From  the  Place  du-Vigan,  the  square  just  alluded  to,  a  wide 
road  extends  to  the  margin  of  the  river  between  two  uniform  terraces 
screening  a  double  alley  of  elms.  Since  the  old  ramparts  have  been 
levelled,  and  the  ditches  filled  up,  the  town  has  extended  beyond  its 
old  boundaries,  and  suburbs  with  wide  populous  streets  have  sprung 
up.  In  the  suburb  of  Castelviel  or  Chatcauvieux,  on  the  road  to 
Montauban,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  which  commanded  the 
passage  of  the  Tarn.  A  suburb  called  Pont,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  .contains  several  industrial  establishments. 

The  principal  building  in  Albi  is  the  cathedral  of  Sainte-Cdcile. 
It  was  commenced  in  1282  and  completed  in  1512.  The  structure 
consists  of  a  nave  and  choir.  The  total  length  is  34  5  feet,  the  width 
88  feet,  the  height  of  the  vault  (which  is  supported  on  pilasters)  above 
the  pavement  98  feet.  A  massive  tower  surmounts  the  whole, 
308  feet  in  height,  and  terminating  above  in  an  octagon  without  a 
spire.  The  compartments  between  the  groinings  of  the  roof,  and  also 
the  spaces  of  the  walls  between  the  pilasters,  are  adorned  with 
scriptural  paintings  on  an  azure  ground.  The  choir  is  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  screen  and  rood-loft  of  beautifully-chiselled  stone-work  ; 
it  is  adorned  by  a  great  number  of  finely-sculptured  statues.  The 
church  of  St.-Salvi  dates  from  the  13th  century,  but  contains  portions 
of  much  earlier  date.  The  tower  of  this  church  \x  built  in  the 
Moorish  style ;  there  is  a  tradition  which  states  that  a  signal-light 
was  kept  burning  every  night  upon  this  tower  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
travellers  from  Toulouse  to  Albi  when  the  country  was  covered  with 
thick  forests.  The  residence  of  the  prefect,  formerly  the  episcopal 
palace,  is  a  massive  building,  constructed,  like  the  cathedral,  entirely 
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n  •»  (0111161106  croUide  the 
-nark  to  th.  town  are-th. 

WMie  of  nto»  mill  «»er  **•  Tarn :  th'  coll<!«<>  building* ;  the 
Mbltc  library  whkh  eorteln*  11,000  volume* ;  the  museum ;  the 
eahtaM  of  netaral  hietory :  «h«  theatre ;  Mid  the  public  gardens. 

Tfc»  In'iMtrial  pradnote  of  AIM  are  coarse  woollen  cloths,  canvass, 
fclhli  lieaa.  »nMn«  uuuaUrpanee.  ootton  handkerchief*,  hosiery,  candle*. 
.nujl  WBTM,  flour,  pertik.  Ac.  There  are  also  iron  and  copper-works 
•ad  lielMliiilMlil**  Oreat  quantities  of  ania<  and  other  seeds  are 
grow*  !•  th*  «Bvirona,  There  are  ooal-mines  and  Mreral  paper  and 
nlmflsi  near  the  town. 

ALBION,  the  oldeet  name  by  which  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
was  known  to  the  Cheek*  and  Roman*.  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  known  by  the  general  appellation  of  the  Britannic  Inland*, 
while  Ike  former  wan  designated  by  the  particular  name  of  Albion 
or  Alwion,  and  the  Utter  by  that  of  lerne,  louernia,  or  Erin.  Canar 
don  not  OH  the  word  Albion  :  hi*  name  for  England  i*  Britannia. 
Pliny  am  (tr.  16),  'the  name  of  the  inland  ir<u  Albion,  the  whole  *et 
of  island*  being  called  Britannic.'  The  word  Albirm  in  still  the  only 
name  by  which  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  designate  that  country ;  and 
the  word  signifies  in  the  Gaelic  language  trkiit  or  fair  island.  The 
word  a/4  itself  is  not  now  in  use  in  the  Gaelic,  but  i*  probably  the 
same  root  that  we  find  in  the  Latin  adjective  alb-tu,  and  in  the  word 
'Alps.'  Alb.  however,  is  found  in  Armstrong's  'Gaelic  Dictionary.' 
The  termination  i,  inn,  or  nmu,  signifies  '  island.' 

The  name  of  Albion  was  probably  given  to  England  by  the  GaeU 
of  the  opposite  coast,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  chalky 
dull  that  characterise  the  nearest  part  of  Kent.  Settlers  from  Gaul 
probably  came  over  to  Britain  ;  and  their  descendants,  as  we  presume 
the  Gael*  of  Scotland  to  be,  though  now  confined  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  still  retain  among  them  the  name  of  Album,  by 
which  the  whole  country  was  once  designated.) 

(TTtomyMi  CM  llit  Origin,  Ac.  of  the  Gael,  by  James  Grant,  of 
Corrimony.  Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dictionary.) 

ALBION,  NEW.  This  name  was  given  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  to 
the  entire  province  of  California  and  part  of. the  adjoining  N.\V. 
coast  of  North  America,  which  he  visited  in*  the  month  of  June, 
1679.  The  part  of  this  coast  since  known  an  New  Albion  was  less 
extensive,  and  was  limited,  by  Humboldt  and  other  geographers,  to 
that  portion  of  the  country  which  is  situated  on  the  mainland, 
betOMU  48*  and  48"  N.  lat  It  in  now  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  which  is  the  native  Indian  name  of 
the  river  which  has  since  been  called  the  Columbia  River ;  but  both 
name*  are  now  used.  [OREGON.] 

ALBRET,  a  district  in  Lower  Gascogne,  in  the  South  of  France, 
of  which  Nerac  and  Labrit  were  the  chief  towns.  It  gave  the  title 
of  viscount  to  the  Sires  of  Amanjeu.  The  first  viscount  d'Albret 
lived  in  the  year  1050.  His  male  descendants  retained  the  title  till 
1550,  whan  Henri  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  was  created  duke  of 
Albret  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Henri's  daughter,  married  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  to  whom  she  bore  a  Bon,  afterwards  Henri  IV.  On 
Henri  IV.'*  accession  to  the  throne,  the  duchy  was  united  to  the 
crown  ;  but  Louis  XIV.  afterwards  gave  it  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon  in 
exchange  for  the  principality  of  Sddan.  The  territory  of  Allin •»  is 
now  included  In  the  arrondiasement  of  Mont-de-Marsan  in  the 
department  of  Landes.  The  ancient  town  of  Albret  has  long  dis- 
appeared ;  its  site  is  now  marked  by  the  poor  hamlet  of  Labrit  Of 
*  the  old  castle  there  remains  only  a  single  redoubt,  and  gome  of  tho 
ditches  that  surrounded  it  f  LASDEH.] 

ALBUEHA,  a  village  in  Spain,  15  miles  a&E.  from  Badajoz, 
stands  on  the  west  bank  of  a  small  river,  which  falls  into  the 
Ouadiana.  The  village  is  celebrated  as  the  site  of  a  battle  which 
took  place  May  18,  1811,  between  a  French  army,  under  Marshal 
Soult,  and  an  allied  force  of  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  troops, 
onder  Marshal  Beraaford.  Soult  was  advancing  from  Seville  to  compel 
Bereef.Td  to  raise  the  aim  of  Badajoz,  when  Beresford  took  a 
position  on  a  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  village,  with  the  Spanish  troops 
on  the  right  Soult  crossed  the  river  with  15,000  men  and  40  guns, 
drove  the  Spaniards  back,  and  occupied  a  hill  which  commanded  the 
whole  at  the  position  taken  up  by  the  allied  troops.  From  this  hill 
the  French  most  be  driven,  or  defeat  was  inevitable.  The  Spaniards 
eonld  not  be  induced  to  advance  under  the  fire  of  the  French  ;  and 
the  Britiah,  amounting  altogether  to  lea*  than  7000,  were  brought  up 
torepUe*  them.  After  a  desperate  conflict,  the  French  weredriven 
from  their  position,  and  "then  1500  unwounded  men,  the  remnant 
MO,  stood,  says  Napier,  "triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill"  The 
'  tr""1  ****  "'  *"*  ********  *°  Seville.  (Napier's 

DE  VALENCIA,   the  name  of  a  Ingune   on  the 


>" 
art  royal  property,  and  yield  a  larg.  revenue.    Napoleo?  granted 


them  to  Suohet,  and  created  him  Duke  of  Albufera,  as  a  reward  for 
ii»  capture  of  Valencia,  in  January,  1812  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
;>y  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in  1813,  compelled  him  to  retreat  from 
Valencia,  and  deprived  Suchet  of  the  property  of  Albufera,  though  he 
continued  to  retain  the  title.  The  Albufera  was  afterwards  granted 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  recompense  of  his  services  in  Spain. 
AUntfera  is  Arabic,  and  signifies  "The  Lake.' 

ALBUQUERQUE.    [ESTRBMADURA,  Spanish.] 

ALBURZ.    [CAUCASUS.! 

ALCALA'  DE  HENARES,  a  town  of  Castilla  la  Nueva,  in  Spain, 
in  the  modern  province  of  Madrid,  in  40*  29'  N.  lat.  3*  23'  W.  long., 
is  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  about  a  mile  from  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Nun--.  ••!•  Henares  (Arabic,  'el  Nahr,'  the  river),  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  'the  Castle  of  the  River.'  It  is  14  miles  I 
from  Madrid,  and  had  in  1845  a  population  of  5153.  The  ancient 
Roman  town  of  CumphUum  stood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
and  was  destroyed  about  tho  year  A.D.  1000.  The  present  town  was 
n-l.iiilt.  in  1083,  and  the  Moors  had  possession  of  it  till  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  when  it  was  conquered  from  them  by  the 
Christians.  The  wall  was  erected  in  1389  by  Tenorio,  archbishop  of 
Toledo.  The  town  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  university,  which 
was  founded  in  1510  by  Cardinal  Ximenea  de  Cisneros,  and  was 
richly  endowed  by  him.  It  was  in  this  university,  and  at  the  expense 
of  its  founder,  that  the  '  Complutensian  Polyglot,'  was  edited  :iiid 
printed.  This  work  was  a  magnificent  Bible  in  six  volumes  foli...  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  to  the  Old 
Testament  The  university  had  17  colleges.  It  has  been  removed 
to  Madrid.  The  town  at  one  time  contained  about  40  churches.  It 
is  now  greatly  reduced,  but  still  possesses  some  fine  buildings,  mostly 
however  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  largest  of  the  colleges  was  that  of 
San  Ildefonso,  begun  by  Ximenes,  and  completed  by  Rodrigo  Gil  in 
1533.  The  chapel  of  this  college  in  a  specimen  of  rich  guthie,  with 
Moorish  decorations  of  extreme  beauty.  It  contui  ub  of 

Ximenes,  who  was  buried  here ;  this  tomb  is  of  alabaster,  and  was 
the  work  of  Domenico  Florentine.  The  cathedral  U  a  handsome 
gothie  structure,  built  in  imitation  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo.  During 
the  French  invasion  the  churches  were  robbed  of  their  best  pictures, 
and  many  changes  to  the  detriment  of  the  town  have  taken  place 
since  the  suppression  of  monasteries.  Alcaltf  contains  an  archbishop's 
palace,  a  theatre,  and  a  place  for  bull-fights,  and  has  two  pretty 
alamcdan,  or  public  walks.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V. ;  of  Cervantes ;  of  the  poet  Fig : 
of  the  historian  Solis;  of  the  divine  Theodore  Beza,  and  of  other 
distinguished  persons.  The  old  Alcald  (Complutum)  included  two 
hills,  one  named  the  Ccrro  de  Vera  Cruz,  the  other  the  Cerro  de 
Zulemo,  on  which  many  Roman  remains  have  been  found.  There 
are  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 

ALCALA'  DE  OUADAIRA.    [SKVILLA.] 

ALCALA'-LA-REAL.     [JAEX.T 

A  I .( 'AMO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  is  built  in  a 
beautiful  spot  under  Monte  Bonifacio,  23  miles  E.  l>y  S.  from  Trapani, 
about  the  same  distance  S.W.  from  Palermo,  and  3  miles  inland 
from  the  Gulf  of  Cantcl-a-Mare :  population,  15,500.  It  contains 
several  edifices  and  towers  of  Saracenic  architecture,  and  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Saracens.  A  little  west  of  Alcamo  are  the  ruins  of 
Segoste.  The  first  Italian  who  attempted  to  write  poetry  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  was  a  native  of  Alcamo ;  some  fragments  of  his 
poem  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  ancient  Italian  authors  under  the 
title  of  '  Ciullo  d* Alcamo.'  Ciullo  lived  and  died  about  the  end  of 
the  12th  century. 

ALCANIZ.    [Aiuoou.] 

ALCA'NTARA.    [ESTRKMADDRA,  Spanish,] 

ALCA'NTARA,  is  a  town  in  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Maranhao, 
about  10  miles  N.W.  from  Maranhao  the  capital  of  the  province,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bay  of  Vianna,  or  tiie  estuary  of  tho 
RioMaranhio.  It  issituated  In  2*  12' 8.  lat.,  and  44*20'  W.  long.  Its 
harbour  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  moderate  si  •<  .  ami  it  has  a 
considerable  commerce  in  cotton,  which  is  the  staple  article  and 
considered  the  best  in  the  province.  It  is  built  on  elevated  ground, 
and  contains  several  large  houses,  built  of  stone.  Considerable 
quantities  of  rice  and  salt  are  exported.  The  salt  is  collected  in 
some  lagiinos,  which  are  separated  by  embankments  from  the  sea. 
In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  tho  sea-water  is  made  to  enter, 
which  during  tho  following  dry  months  evaporates,  and  leaves  in 
!>erthe  dry  bottoms  covered  witli  incrustations  of  salt  This 
is  then  collected  and  exported  to  Maranhao  and  Gram  Para.  The 
population  of  this  thriving  place  is  estimated  at  about  10,000. 
I  lleu.lenvm'N  Iliitory of  Brazil ;  Spix  and  Martin's  Reitc  in  Bra* 

ALCESTKIt,  Wurwick.-liiri',  written  also  Avlcaler,  Alencaler,  and 
with  several  other  variations, — commonly  pronounced  Autitrr  or 
Atuter,  and  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  in  CamdenV  linn',  "ulilcater, 
— a  market  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Peer-Law  Union  ta  the  perish  of 
Alcoster,  and  Aloester  division  of  the  hundred  of  liurliYhway,  is 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  at  the  r  Hi- 

Arrow  and  tho  Alne,  from  which  last  it  takes  its  name,  in  52°  13'  N. 
lat,  1*  63'  W.  long. ;  16  miles  W.S.W.  from  Warwick,  and  103  miles 
N.  \V.  from  London  :  the  population  in  1851  was  2027.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester.  Alcester 
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Union  contains  22  parishes,  with  aiuarea  of  51,943  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  17,471.  Alcester  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
the  name  would  indicate  that  it  had  been  a  Roman  station  ;  Roman 
coins  and  other  remains  have  been  found  on  the  spot.  Alcester  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Alauna  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 
It  stands  on  the  old  Roman  way,  or  Ikneild  Street,  which  is  still 
popularly  known  as  Ickle  Street.  An  abbey  was  founded  here  in 
1140  by  Ralph  Boteler  of  Oversley,  on  a  piece  of  ground  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  the  Arrow  on  the 
north  and  east,  and  by  a  moat  on  the  other  two  sides.  It  was  hence 
called  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Isle.  Dugdale,  in  his  '  Anti- 
quities of  Warwickshire,"  ( published  1656)  says  that,  by  that  time,  the 
ruins  of  this  abbey  had  been  dug  up  and  the  ground  sown  with  corn  ; 
but  traces  of  the  moat  and  of  the  foundation-walls  still  remain  (1853). 
The  abbey  had  by  means  of  alienations  become  so  poor  about  the 
middle  of  the  loth  century,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  in  1465,  to 
unite  it  to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Evesham.  The  letters  patent 
issued  by  Edward  IV.  for  this  purpose,  state  that  '  there  then  was 
not,  nor  of  a  long  time  had  been,  any  monks  to  bear  the  abbot 
company.'  Henry  VIII.  in  1540,  granted  the  site  of  the  monastery 
to  Mir  Fulke  Greville,  of  Beauchamp*  court,  who  pulled  down  the 
edifice,  and  with  the  materials  enlarged  his  house ;  but  the 
present  structure  at  Beauchamps  contains  no  vestige  of  any  ancient 
building. 

Alcester  was  formerly  very  famous  for  its  wheat  fair.  The  manu- 
facture of  needles,  which  in  1814  employed  about  600  persons,  has 
much  declined  of  late  years.  Alcester  contains  many  old  houses, — and 
a  handsome  town-house,  in  which  courts  are  held  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas. 
The  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  ancient,  was 
rebuilt  in  1732.  It  is  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order.  It  contains  an 
altar-tomb  with  alabaster  effigies  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville  ( grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney)  and  of  his  wife :  also  a 
reclining  figure  in  marble  of  Francis,  second  Marquis  of  Hertford,  by 
Sir  Francis  Chantry.  A  free  grammar-school  was  founded  here  in 
1594  by  Walter  Newport.  A  National  school  was  erected  in  1844  on 
a  site  given  by  the  present  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  also  contributed 
towards  the  building  fund.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  There  are  two 
bridges  over  the  Arrow,  one,  with  the  date  1600  upon  it,  has  one  half 
of  stone,  having  been  widened  with  brick-work  :  the  other  was  built 
entirely  of  brick  in  1839.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  On 
an  eminence  overhanging  the  river  Arrow,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Alcester,  is  the  site  of  Oversley  castle,  which  belonged  to  the 
Burdets.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Burdet  whose  fate  was  involved 
with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Clarence,  the  brother  of  Edward  IV.  Burdet 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  on  account  of  the  expressions  he  used 
on  that  monarch's  shooting  his  favourite  white  buck  as  it  was  grazing 
in  Oversley  park.  Of  the  castle  the  lines  of  the  walls  are  still  visible, 
and  some  terraces  on  the  sides  of  the  eminence. 

(Communication*  from  Alcattr.) 

ALDAN  MOUNTAINS.     [ALTAI.] 

ALDBOROUGH,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  town  in  the  parish 
of  Aldborough,  and  wapentake  of  Claro,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Ure,  in  54°  6'  N.  lat,  1°  23'  W.  long.,  distant  Ifl  miles 
N.W.  from  York,  and  208  miles  W.N.W.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  township  in  1851  was  538,  that  of  the  entire  parish 
2438.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond 
and  diocese  of  Ripon.  Aldborough  returned  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  from  the  year  1558  till  the  passing  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  Aldborough  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the 
Brigantes,  the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  of  Britain  before  the 
conquest  by  the  Romans.  But  the  remains,  which  attest  the  former 
greatness  of  the  place,  go  no  higher  than  the  Roman  dominion.  By 
the  Romans  Aldborough  was  called-  Isurium  ;  the  Saxons  gave  it  the 
appellation  of  Aid-burgh  (OH  Borough  or  Town).  The  ancient  walls 
are  stated  by  Drake  ( '  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  York ' )  to  have  inclosed  a 
space  nearly  square,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.  Many 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up,  including  coins,  signets,  piece* 
of  urns,  Ac.  :  and  there  have  been  found  the  remains  of  aqueducts 
cut  in  great  stones  and  covered  with  Roman  tile,  and  of  a  temple 
built  on  what  is  called  the  Borough  Hill ;  several  tessclated  pavements, 
«ome  of  rather  a  superior  character,  have  also  been  discovered  in  the 
U  of  A.  Lawson,  Esq.  The  remains  of  Isurium  have  served  for 
the  pavements  and  walls  of  out-buildings,  both  in  Aldborough  and  in 
Boroughbridge,  a  town  about  half  a  mile  to  the  W.  [BoROUuH- 
BRIDOE.]  There  is  little  trade  now  carried  on  in  the  place.  The 
town  of  Boroughbridge  is  in  Aldborough  parish ;  and  the  parochial 
school,  which  in  partially  endowed,  is  at  Boroughbridge.  In  the  parish 
are  three  chapels  of  ease,  including  one  at  Boroughbridge.  Three 
remarkable  obelisk*  are  yet  remaining  to  the  west  of  Boroughbridge, 
and  are  therefore  nearer  to  it  than  to  Aldborough ;  but  they  are 
connected  in  their  origin  with  Isurium.  By  some  antiquaries  they 
have  been  pronounced  Briti.-ih  monument*,  by  others  Roman  ;  they 
are  now  with  more  probability  believed  to  be  Celtic,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  are  mnmhin,  or,  as  Mr.  Ackerman  conjec- 
tures, '  from  their  relative  position,  the  remains  of  a  large  circle.' 
( '  Archteological  Index.' )  They  are  vulgarly  called  the  Devil's 


Arrows,  or  Bolts,  and  are  rough  blocks  of  coarse  rag-stone.  The 
middle  one  is  above  30  feet  from  the  top  to  the  base,  which  is  6  feet 
below  the  surface. 

ALDEBURGH,  or  ALDBOROUGH,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  and 
borough  iu  the  hundred  of  Plomesgate,  is  situated  on  the  coast,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Aide,  (whence  its  name),  in  52°  9'  N.  lat.,  1" 
34'  E.  long. ;  distant  25  miles  E.N.E.  from  Ipswich,  and  94  miles 
N.E.  from  London  :  the  population  in  1851  was  1627.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 
A  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  town  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  it  is  still  governed  by  two  bailiffs  and  a  certain 
number  of  burgesses ;  the  bailiffs  act  as  magistrates  and  coroners  for 
the  borough.  Aldborough  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough, 
but  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  The  town  is  now  of 
much  less  than  its  ancient  extent,  having,  like  others  on  the  east 
coast,  suffered  considerably  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  The  work 
of  destruction,  however,  has  not  advanced  of  late  years,  and  the 
town  is  now  in  a  flourishing  state ;  being  much  resorted  to  as  a 
bathing-place.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing.  The 
church,  which  is  of  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  styles,  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  county ;  it  consists  of  three  spacious  aisles,  and 
contains  sittings  for  1000  persons,  besides  a  gallery  for  200  children 
of  the^National  schools.  The  east  gable  has  been  restored  with  great 
taste,  and  a  magnificent  decorated  east  window  inserted.  An  elegant 
marble  bust  of  the  poet  Crabbe,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town,  has 
also  been  placed  within  the  church.  The  Baptists  have  a  place 
of  worship  in  the  town. 

(Gage's  SuffoUi ;  Communications  from  Aldborough.) 

ALDERBURY,  Wiltshire,  a  village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Alderbury,  is  situated  on  the 
Southampton  road,  about  3  miles  S.E.  from  Salisbury  :  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  parish,  which  includes  the  chapelriea  of  Farley 
and  Pitton,  in  1851  was  1438.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Alderbury  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  22  parishes,  with  an  area  of  51,337  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1851  of  14.366.  The  church,  a  small  plain  building,  stands  on  an 
eminence,  and  is  the  only  noteworthy  edifice.  At  Clarendon,  an 
extra-parochial  liberty,  about  a  mile  east  from  Alderbury,  formerly 
stood  a  mansion  which  was  a  frequent  residence  of  the  early  English 
monarch*,  and  of  which  there  lire  yet  some  remains.  It  was  at  a 
parliament  assembled  there  by  Henry  II.,  in  1164,  that  the  celebrated 
'  Statutes  of  Clarendon,'  intended  to  check  the  papal  encroachments, 
were  enacted. 

ALDERNEY,  or  AURIGNY,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  English 
Channel,  lying  hi  the  bay  of  Avranches  formed  by  the  peninsula  of 
Cotautin  (which  constitutes  part  of  the  department  of  La  Manchc), 
in  Normandy,  and  the  coast  of  Brittany.  It  is  the  nearest  of  this 
group  of  islands  to  the  French  coast,  being  about  7  miles  west  of 
Cape  La  Hogue,  in  Normandy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
strait  or  Race  of  Alderney,  a  channel  very  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather,  from  its  conflicting  currents,  but  safe  at  other  times,  and 
affording  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships.  The  remnant 
of  the  French  fleet  escaped  through  the  Race  of  Alderney  after  the 
defeat  of  Tourville  by  the  combined  navies  of  England  and  Holland, 
under  Admiral  Russell,  iu  1092.  Alderney  is  in  49°  45'  N.  lat., 
2°  13'  W.  long.,  and  is  distant  from  Guernsey  (N.E.  by  N.)  about  15 
miles,  or  20  miles  from  port  to  port ;  from  Jersey  about  33  miles 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  45  miles  from  port  to  port ;  and  about  55  or 
60  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Portland  Bill,  the  nearest  point  of  England. 
The  communication  with  Guernsey  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  steamer, 
which  makes  generally  two  passages  weekly  between  the  islands. 

The  island  is  about  4  miles  long,  from  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  about  1 } 
mile  broad;  and  about  12  miles  in  circuit.  The  south-east  coast  is 
formed  by  picturesque  and  lofty  cliffs,  from  100  feet  to  200  feet  high  ; 
the  highest  land  is  281  feet  above  high-water  mark.  As  the  island 
shelves  towards  the  N.E.  the  coasts  in  that  direction  are  of  lees 
elevation,  and  more  indented  with  email  bays,  such  as  those  of  Longy 
or  Catel  bay  on  the  east,  and  of  Braye  on  the  north.  The  last  affords 
good  anchorage,  and  near  it  is  the  only  harbour  in  the  island,  that  of 
Crabby,  which,  however,  is  only  available  for  small  vessels.  The 
approach  to  the  island  is  dangerous  in  rough  weather,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapidity  and  diversity  of  the  currents,  and  the  rocks  and  islets 
which  surround  it  in  every  direction. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  the  government  is  constructing 
extensive  works  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  and  breakwater.  It  ia 
proposed  to  inclose  the  bay  by  means  of  two  piers,  one  from  Grosney 
Point  on  the  west,  the  other  from  Touraille  or  Mount  on  the  east ; 
leaving  a  sufficient  entrance  about  the  centre  of  the  bay.  When 
completed,  this  harbour  will  afford  desirable  shelter  for  vessels 
navigating  that  side  of  the  Channel. 

About  6  miles  west  lies  a  cluster  of  rocks  called  the  Casket*, 
included  in  the  compass  of  a  mile.  On  them  arc  light-houses,  so 
situated  a*  to  form  a  triangle.  They  are  called  St.-Peter,  St. -Thome  g, 
and  Donjon.  The  men  who  have  the  care  of  the  lights  keep  a  journal 
of  the  wind  and  weather  ;  they  have  a  telegraph  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  the  agent  of  the  Trinity  House  (which  corpo- 
ration has  the  charge  of  the  light-houses),  also  a  little  brewery  and 
a  forge. 
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The  dteMte  of  Aldemey  fc>  mild  end  nealUiy;  the  so.l  u  sandy, 
rtty.  »d  frevWly  round  UM  eoaM,  but  In  the  vJley.  very  fertile, 
«£*«  eioWJ-t  ooim  and  poUtoes,  much  superior  to  those  of 


"meadows,  rye-grass  and   clover    are 
siasshnde  ocean  »bout  one-third  of  the  an*  of  the 

M  The  lendtageiMimIr/  derated,  bat  consists  both  of  high  and 
law  •»*• ;  a  good  supply  of  excellent  water  is  procured  in  erery 
-^4  of  t0<,  fchnd  Toe  Alderney  oowi  maintain  their  reputation ; 
CT  ar»  easily  itarthirnhntil  from  thon  of  the  neighl>ouring  island*, 
W  being  mnarUbly  small  and  straight  in  the  back.  Pish  is  abundant 
eWts*  eoaet.  but  UM  irieiyUn  are  by  no  means  good  fishermen. 

During  nearly  UM  whole  of  UM  present  century  the  population 
anpeared  to  be  gradually  decreasing ;  chiefly  by  emigration,  owing  to 
the  want  of  employment  on  the  island.  The  population  in  1813  wai 
1308;  in  1831  it  was  1045;  in  1841  only  1030.  But  since  the  com- 
•lenneiiisnl  of  UM  government  work*  in  1847  the  population  hai  been 
greaUy  increased,  amounting  in  1851  to  8338,  and  it  has  been  found 
ncesesary  to  erect  many  new  houses,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
MM  harbour  and  of  Longy  Bay.  (Corrrtpondntt  at  (ioentry.)  ' 

TlM  Town,  which  is  blown  limply  by  that  designation,  in  situated 
in  a  beautiful  valley  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  with  roads 
halting  to  Brave  and  Longy  bara.  The  streeU  nre  paved,  and  there 
are  a  few  public  buildings.  The  church  is  of  ancient  date^eiiig 
inpnoeed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  12th  century  ;  it  haa  long  been 
In  a  very  dilapMattd  condition ;  same  venes  published  in  tin- 
•Gentleman's  Magazine'  in  1766  (and  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
UM  traveller  Bruce),  mention  "the  church— a  tottering,  frail  old 
bouse."  A  new  church,  to  replace  it,  is  in  the  early  English  style, 
emulfmia,  with  nave,  chancel,  and  transept*,  and  a  central  tower  104 
feet  high.  It  contains  sittings  for  about  900  persons— half  of  the 
sitting*  being  free.  The  living  U  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Winchester ;  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Le  Mesurier.  UM  son  of  Lieutenant-General  Le  Memirier,  the  hut 
governor  of  the  island  who  bore  that  name  :  the  civil  gorernment  of 
Alderney  having  been  held  by  the  family  for  n  century  and  a  half. 
Than  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist* 
The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  embraced  the  Protestant  religion 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  Among  the  natives, 
Bel  sum  quite  uneducated  are  unknown.  All  speak  and  write  either 
French  or  English  The  English  language  is  spoken  by  about  half 
of  UM  natives,  and  it  U  understood  by  all.  Besides  the  Sunday 
belonging  to  the  church  and  the  chapels,  there  are  three  day- 
:  the  boys'  school,  founded  in  1790,  by  the  father  of  General 
Le  Merorier ;  the  '  M ourianx  school,'  for  girls,  founded  by  General 
and  Mr*.  Le  Mesuricr;  and  one  near  the  harbour  for  the  children 
of  the  men  employed  on  the  government  works.  This  school-room 
ha*  been  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  servicf 
formed  in  it  on  Sundays  for  (lie  convenience  of  the  workmen 
and  their  families.  The  chief  public  buildings  in  the  town,  besides 
the  church,  are  the  government-house,  and  the  court-house  and  jail, 
just  erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 


As  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  with  their  dependencies, 
formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  and  are  therefore  the  relics 
of  UM  extcnxive  domains  which  the  kings  of  England  once  possessed 
in  France,  they  are  subject  to  the  crown,  but  not,  unless  especially 
HM»UutMd,  to  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  this  country.  [GCERN8ET.  J 
Alderney  is  a  dependency  of  Guernsey.  The  civil  power  U  vested  in 
a  judge  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  six  junta,  who  are  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  hold  their  offices  for  life,  unless  removed  for  mid- 
behaviour.  These,  with  twelve  DouBuniers,  representatives  of  the 
people,  form  a  sort  of  local  legislature,  the  doununiera  having  only 
the  power  of  deliberating,  not  of  voting ;  neither  is  this  power 
possess* J  by  the  governor  of  Guernsey  or  his  lieutenant,  though  the 
pi  seen  ue  of  one  of  these  is  requisite.  The  same  judge  and  jurats, 
with  UM  queen's  procureur  and  comptroller,  and  the  greffier,  or 
ir,  nominated  by  the  | 


I  by  the  governor,  constitute  the  court  of  justice  ; 
from  which,  however,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  royal  court  at  Guernsey  ; 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  king  in  council  In  criminal  cases,  the 
court  at  Alderney  only  collects  and  transmits  evidence  to  the  superior 
court  at  Ouernsev,  where  the  sentence  U  pronounced  and  carried  into 
eateoatioo.  The  local  militia  is  composed  of  two  companies  of  infantry 
and  a  brigade  of  artillery.  The  men  are  furnished  with  clothing  and 
accoutrement*  at  the  cost  of  the  government,  but  receive  no  pay 
oalled  out  They  are  excellent  marksmen.  The  officers  are 


I  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey. 
AMeroey  pnassssm  some  interest  for  the  antiquary.  The  UUnd 
WM  known  to  the  Roman*.  It*  name  occur*  in  Josioh  Semler's  MS. 
nf  UM  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  as  Arinia,  a  form  not  very  dissimilar 
from  He  present  designation.  A  local  antiquary  has  famished  us 
with  the  following  varieties  of  the  early  name,  all  plainly  deducible 
from  the  Latin  Anrinia  or  Arinia,  and  showing  ito  passage  into  the 


eMer  patent  of  Henry  IV.,  Uoo,  x.n*.    .    .    .    ••  The  statement 
Arinia  or  O  rign  y  m,gU  denote  the  •  Me  of  tho  Race,'  stream,  or 


current,  may  perhaps  be  thought  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
philologist.  There  is  another  Origny  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  it* 
ri»  or  race  of  waters,  in  Cornish  rin,  rine,  man  (i.e.  r*7n,  or  ryon) : 
this  Origny  is  an  islet  of  the  Somme— whose  race  U  hardly  a  ripple 
compared  to  Alderney' s  chaoe  of  waters."  (Oorrapondent  at  Gutnuey.) 
Alderney  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  Kiduna  of  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  but  it  U  manifestly  a  mistake.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Roman*  made  a  settlement  on  the  island,  as  Roman  as  well  as  Oltic 
implements  of  war  and  other  remains  have  been  discovered.  The 
Normans  settled  here  at  an  early  period  ;  and  it  has  been  mentioned, 
that  the  island  remained  under  the  English  monarchs,  who  were  also 
Dukes  of  Normandy,  when  their  continental  dominion*  were  loet 
In  April,  1832,  seven  stone  coffins,  one  of  them  containing  some 
human  remains,  were  dug  up,  and  have  been  supposed  to  point  out 
the  site  of  the  ancient  burial-ground  of  the  island.  Holinshed  • 
tells  an  odd  story  of  a  similar  discovery  :  -"  A  priest  not  long  since, 
did  find  a  coffin  of  stone,  in  which  lay  the  body  of  a  huge  giant, 
whoee  fore-teeth  were  so  big  as  a  man's  fist,  as  Leland  doth  report. 
Certes  this  to  me  is  no  marvel  at  all,  sith  I  have  read  of  greater." 
The  gentleman  to  whoee  research  we  are,  indebted  for  these  memo- 
randa mentions,  that  in  a  alight  map  of  the  islands,  from  the  Talbot 
MSS.  inserted  in  Leland' s  '  Collectanea,'  the  following  notes  occur  : — 
"  Castle  of  Longinua. — Here  was  found  the  giant's  tomb  (trpalrlirun 
yiyanteum)  by  a  certain  priestling."  He  add*,  "Our  native  Protestant 
inhabitants  have,  of  course,  no  reminiscences  whatever  of  the  giant 
horseman,  St.  Longinus,  or  Longis,  who  ran  a  spear  into  our  Saviour's 
side,  and  was  converted  on  Mount  Calvary.  The  Bohemian  Catholics 
imagine  they  possess  his  remains,  and  they  relate  a  strange  story  of 
his  Bailing  from  Jerusalem  in  a  stone  coffin,  in  search  of  a  new  settle- 
ment." It  was  probably  from  some  confused  recollection  of  the 
tradition  of  St  Longinus  and  his  stone  coffin,  that  the  castle,  where 
the  coffin  was  discovered  was  named  after  the  saint  The  decayed 
foundations  of  the  castle  of  Longinus,  now  known  as  Essex  Castle, 
or  farm,  are  in  Longy  Bay,  and  cloee  by  are  the  remains  of  on  ancient 
building,  sometimes  called  the  Monastery,  but  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  There  was  however  a 
nunnery  on  the  island.  At  different  spots  on  the  coast  are  two 
stones  wrought  by  nature  in  the  shape  of  choirs.  One  on  tin-  N.\V. 
of  the  island  is  called  'the  Monk's  Chair;'  the  other,  on  the  S.\V., 
commonly  visited  by  strangers,  is  called  *  the  Lovers'  Seat 

(Communicaliatufrom  Overrun/,  <t-c.) 

ALEMANNI,  or  ALLEMAXNI.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  account  of  this  people,  although  many  notices  concerning 
them  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  both  of  Greek  and  Homau  authors. 
These  notices,  however,  generally  detail  only  the  circumstances  of 
iwrticular  invasion)!  and  of  mutual  injuries  committed  on  the  Roman 
frontier ;  but  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  history,  and  accurate 
information  respecting  the  origin  and  internal  government,  of  the 
Alemonni,  are  nowhere  to  be  obtained.  Their  very  name,  Alenmnni, 
Allemanni,  Alniiininii,  or  Allumanni  (the  Greek  writers  coll  tli-m 
\\anfiayvoi),  has  been  the  subject  of  much  fruitless  speculation.  Hut 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  word  Alrmanni  in 
Home  Teutonic  dialect,  anoient  or  modern,  than  anywhere  else ;  for  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  people  were  Germans. 

The  principal  abode  of  the  Alenmnni  was  the  heart  of  Germany, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  from  this  centre 
their  sway  seems  to  have  extended  along  the  banks  of  both  these  rivers, 
towards  N.E.  and  N.\V.  In  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  their 
limits  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Main;  in  subsequent  ages  their  territory  extended  towards  tl 
and  the  Jura  mountains.  The  first  notice  respecting  them  in  history 
occurs  A.D.  214,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  This  emperor  was  some 
time  among  them,  and  lived  with  them  on  good  terms ;  they  greatly 
.•"Iniiivd  lii-  hardiness,  frugality,  military  liabiU,  and  personal  bravery. 
Hut  under  the  pretext  of  raising  a  regiment  of  auxiliaries,  he  called 
a  meeting  of  tho-ie  who  were  of  military  age,  and  having  surrounded 
them  I  r*,  he  gave  a  signal  for  a  general  massacre.  This 

treachery  kindled  an  inextinguishable  hatred  to  the  Romans  in  the 
breast  of  the  Alenmnni ;  and  for  many  centuries  they  continued  the 
most  unrelenting  enemies  of  the  empire. 

After  Caracalla' s  reign,  thoAlemanni  made  frequent  incurvion*  into 
Caul.  Alexander  Severus,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  222  to  A.D.  235,  led 
an  army  against  them,  but  being  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  he 
left  the  victory  to  his  successor  Maximimix,  who  devastated  their 
country  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  During  the  disturbance*  in 
the  Roman  empire  in  238  and  the  following  years,  caused  by  the 
despotism  and  bad  conduct  of  Maximinus,  the  Alemonni  recommenced 
their  invasions  into  Gaul  with  immunity.  In  A.D.  257-60,  Valerian's 
general,  Postumus,  again  drove,  them  out  of  that  country,  and  erected 
fortresses  in  their  territory.  AfW  the  death  of  Probus,  A.D.  282,  the 
Alemanni  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  Constantinus  Chlorus,  A.D.  298- 
301,  ventured  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  even  marched  as  far  as  to  the 
Danube ;  still  the  Romans  gained  no  permanent  posse>«i"n  of  tin- 
countries  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine.  In  a  decisive  battle  at  Langrus, 
Constantino  the  Great  slew  vast  numbers  of  them,  and  after  this 
disaster  the  •  remained  quiet.  But  during  the  reign  of  the  sons  of 
Constantino  they  again  invaded  Gaul,  and  settled  on  both  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  from  the  Main  to  Strasburg.  Julian  drove  them  out  of 
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Gaul,  and  made  several  expeditions  into  their  German  domains. 
In  A.D.  357  he  beat  seven  of  their  chieftains  in  a  sanguinary  battle  at 
Strasburg.  The  third  time,  A.D.  359,  he  seems  to  have  attacked 
them  almost  without  a  cause.  After  some  opposition  Julian  crossed 
the  Rhine  ;  and  eight  Alemannic  chiefs  concluded  a  peace  with  him 
at  Mainz.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  they  did  not  venture 
to  attack  the  Romans ;  but  Valentinian  I.  had  almost  incessantly  to 
contend  with  them.  Gratian,  A.D.  377,  fought  an  obstinately  contested 
battle  with  them  at  Argusturia  (now  Horburg).  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centuries,  they  occupied  the  southern 
and  western  banks  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Neckarand 
the  Main.  In  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  they  spread  over  Helvetia, 
as  far  as  the  Jura  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  After  the  terrible  victory 
gained  by  the  Prankish  king,  Clodwig,  at  Tolbiacum  (now  Zulpich), 
in  496,  they  lost  their  eastern  and  western  Prankish  possessions. 
Many  of  them  sought  refuge  with  Theodoric  the  Great,  who  assigned 
to  them  abodes  in  Rhsetia.  In  A.D.  536  Vitiges  ceded  them  to  the 
Franks  ;  and  after  this  they  were  united  to  the  Suevi,  and  with  them 
consolidated  into  a  dukedom,  called  the  Duchy  of  Alemannia.  After 
this  period,  their  history  is  absorbed  in  the  general  history  of  Germany ; 
yet  from  that  circumstance,  and  from  the  extension  which  the  French 
have  given  to  their  name,  we  may  judge  that  they  were  a  preponderating 
tribe  among  the  Germanic  nations. 

The  Alemauni  were  a  warlike  people,  and  the  Romans  particularly 
admired  their  cavalry.  The  country  was  divided  into  yaucn,  by  the 
Romans  called  pogi ;  which  had  their  name  either  from  the  tribes 
who  inhabited  them,  or  from  the  chiefs  or  dukes,  called  kings  by  the 
Romans,  who  ruled  over  them.  Each  of  these  had  its  peculiar  con- 
stitution, and  was  independent ;  in  war  only  they  all  acted  as  one 
people,  with  united  interests,  and  had  one  general.  The  Alemanni 
had  a  body  of  laws  given  to  them  by  the  kings  Theodoric,  Childebert, 
and  Clothar,  and  improved  by  Dagobert. 

ALEMTEJO  (a/em  Tejo,  '  beyond  the  Tagus'),  in  Spanish  Altntrjo, 
a  province  of  Portugal,  situated  between  37°  23'  and  39°  39'  N.  lat, 
6°  45'  and  8°  53'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Beira,  S.  by  Algarve, 
N.E.  and  E.  by  Spanish  Estremadura  and  Andalucia,  N.W.  and  W.  by 
Portuguese  Estremadura  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  length  from  N. 
to  S.  is  somewhat  more  than  150  miles.  The  eastern  and  western 
boundaries  are  very  irregular,  but  the  average  width  from  E.  to  W.  ia 
about  60  miles.  The  area  is  9982  square  miles  :  the  population  in  1841 
was  276,590.  The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts,  as  follows  : — 


Portnlegre 
Evora  . 
Bfja 


Area. 
2382 
2609 
4091 


Population. 

80,071 

85,079 

105,440 


8982  276,590 

Portalegre  is  the  northern  division,  Evora  the  central,  and  Beja  the 
southern.  The  province  is  subdivided  into  13  comarcas,  or  judiciary 
divisions,  50  concelhos,  or  communal  divisions,  and  315  parishes,  as 
follows : — 

fomarcM.    Concelhos.    I'arishcu. 
Portalcgrc  ...     4  19  94 

Krova 4  14  113 

Bcj» 5  17  10S 


13 


50 


315 


Surface. — A  ridge  from  the  Mountains  of  Toledo  enters  Alemtejo 
near  Portalegre,  and  branches  out  into  several  offsets,  which  fill  up 
the  space  between  the  basins  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana,  These 
mountain-groups  extend  over  the  northern,  eastern,  and  central  parts 
of  the  province.  They  are  not  very  lofty,  the  highest  summits  not 
much  exceeding  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  they  contain 
numerous  plains  and  valleys,  in  which  flow  the  Guadiana  and  its 
affluents  on  the  east,  and  the  Aravel,  Soro,  Zatas,  and  other  rivers  on 
the  north.  The  Serra  de  Caldeirao  and  Serra  de  Monchique  are  the 
western  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  interrupted  by  the  bed  of 
the  Guadiana.  The  Serra  de  Monchique  contains  the  loftiest  summits, 
the  peak  called  Poya  de  Monchique  having  an  elevation  of  4050  feet. 
These  mountains  form  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Alemtejo 
and  Algarve,  extending  from  the  Guadiana  to  the  western  coast,  and 
"loping  down  to  the  north  and  south.  The  Campo  de  Ourique,  a  large 
plain  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  contains  the  numerous 
affluents  of  the  Rio  Sado,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Setubal,  in  Estre- 
madura. This  plain  is  very  fruitful,  especially  near  the  Sado,  but  is 
in  many  parts  swampy,  and  subject  to  malaria.  The  plain  of  Alemtejo, 
which  extends  S.W.  and  W.  from  the  mountains  of  Portalegre,  is 
the  largest  plain  in  Portugal.  It  collects  the  numerous  affluents  of 
the  Zatas  on  its  north  side  and  those  of  the  Almansor  on  the  south, 
the  two  main  streams  reaching  the  Tagus  at  nearly  the  same  point, 
and  giving  to  the  western  part  of  the  plain  the  form  of  a  triangle. 
Some  parts  of  this  plain  are  fruitful,  and  cultivated  to  some  extent, 
but  others  are  desolate  wastes,  almost  without  inhabitants,  but  abundant 
in  If.-tth  and  cistus. 

Alemtejo  has  about  60  miles  of  coast,  mostly  rocky,  extending  from 
Piinta  de  Pesgueira  to  Odeseixas.  The  most  western  part  is  the  pro- 
montory of  Sines.  The  only  harbour  worthy  of  notice  is  Villa  Nora, 
de  Milfontft,  which  is  in  the  estuary  of  a  small  river.  The  town  is  on 


the  north  bank,  and  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  on  the  south  bank  is 
Villafermosa.  Both  are  small. 

The  rivers  of  Alemtejo  are  numerous,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Guadiana,  not  large.  The  Guadiana  and  its  affluents  constitute 
the  river-system  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  province.  The  Guadiana 
reaches  the  boundary  of  Portugal  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Badajoz, 
whence  it  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction  about  30  miles  between 
Spain  and  Portugal.  It  then  enters  Alemtejo,  and  flows  southward 
through  a  plain  till  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Degebe,  lower 
down  on  the  left  bank  the  Ardila,  and  still  lower,  on  the  right,  the 
Odiarca.  It  then  enters  a  narrow  valley,  and  passing  at  some  distance 
west  of  the  town  of  Serpa,  separates  the  Sierra  Morena  from  the  Serra 
de  Caldeirao.  In  this  narrow  passage  it  forms  a  cataract,  called  the 
Salto  del  Lobo  (Leap  of  the  Wolf).  It  afterwards  receives  the  Corbes 
on  the  right  bank,  the  Limoas  on  the  left,  opposite  the  town  of  Mertola, 
and  a  little  lower  down  the  Oeiras  on  the  right,  whence  it  flows  south- 
east till  it  receives  the  Chanza  on  the  left.  From  this  point  to  the 
sea,  about  30  miles,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  the 
province  of  Algarve.  The  Guadiana  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  some 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Chanza.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  short  streams  on  the  coast,  all  the  rivers  of  the  south-west 
part  of  the  province  fall  into  the  Sado,  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
reaches  the  sea  near  Setubal.  The  rivers  of  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  province  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Tagus.  The  Tagus 
itself  divides  Alemtejo  from  Beira  :  its  course  in  this  part  is  about 
30  miles,  and  here  it  receives  the  Figueira  and  the  Sever.  The  province 
is  then  separated  from  Estremadura  mostly  by  the  Soro  and  the  Zatas, 
which  receive  numerous  affluents  from  the  mountain-groups  of  Porta- 
legre and  Estremoz.  The  other  rivers  of  the  province  flow  westward 
from  the  mountains  of  Evora  and  Beja ;  and  ultimately  reach  the 
estuary  of  Setubal  by  the  Sado. 

Climate  and  Productions. — The  climate  in  the  more  elevated  parts 
is  dry  and  healthy,  and  the  heat  is  not  oppressive.  In  the  lower  and 
flat  districts  the  heat  in  summer  is  excessive,  and  agues  and  other 
disorders  arising  from  unhealthy  exhalations  are  frequent. 

The  most  important  products  of  the  soil  are  olive-oil,  rice,  chestnuts 
(of  which  a  large  quantity  are  exported),  cork,  corn,  wine,  and  abund- 
ance of  fruit,  especially  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  pomegranates. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  very  depressed  state,  partly  arising  from  want 
of  labourers,  and  partly  from  deficiency  of  means  of  transport.  A 
material  difference  in  the  price  of  commodities  exists  at  places  only 
a  few  miles  distant  from  each  other,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads. 
The  importation  of  corn,  flour,  and  bread  into  Portugal  is  pro- 
hibited, yet  Alemtejo  does  not  produce  enough  for  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  Spanish  corn  is  smuggled  to  a  considerable  amount. 
The  population  in  this  province  is  much  thinner  than  in  any  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Portugal,  being  only  27 "7  persons  to  a  square  mile, 
the  average  for  all  Portugal  being  97'1.  Even  this  population,  small 
as  it  is,  is  mostly  collected  in  the  towns,  leaving  large  districts,  which 
might  be  profitably  cultivated,  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  The 
forests  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  evergreen  oaks,  cork-trees,  chestnuts, 
and  pines. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  not  numerous  ;  but  many  goats  are  kept,  and 
goat's-milk  cheese  is  made.  On  the  extensive  wastes  are  seen  large 
droves  of  swine  in  groups  under  the  shade  of  the  evergreen  oak,  and 
feeding  on  the  mast.  On  this  food  they  thrive  much,  and  attain  a 
large  size.  The  hams  of  Alemtejo  are  said  to  be  excellent. 

There  are  quarries  of  marble — white,  red,  and  green ;  limestone, 
slate,  and  freestone.  The  mountains  contain  metallic  ores,  but  they 
are  not  wrought  to  any  extent. 

There  are  few  manufactures  of  any  kind,  and  none  of  consequence, 
except  that  of  oil.  Of  wine  only  enough  is  made  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province.  Some  coarse  woollen  cloths  are  made, 
also  common  earthenware,  and  leather. 

Town*. — The  capital  of  the  province  ia  Evora,  situated  on  an 
eminence  surrounded  by  a  fine  plain,  in  38°  38'  N.  lat.,  7°  38'  W. 
long.,  about  80  miles  E.  from  Lisbon.  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts 
flanked  with  towers,  and  has  a  citadel  and  two  forts,  but  all  are  in  a 
ruinous  state.  There  is  a  large  square.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  houses  old  and  ill-built  There  is  a  large  gothic 
cathedral,  of  no  great  beauty,  but  the  altar,  which  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  is  extremely  rich,  and  decorated  with  various-coloured  marbles. 
There  are  also  four  parish  churches,  two  prisons,  barracks,  a  college, 
and  some  charitable  institutions.  Evora  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  the  archiepiscopal  library  and  museum  contain  a  large  collection  of 
books  and  objects  of  interest:  population,  about  12,000.  Evora  is  a 
very  ancient  place.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Liberalitas  Julia. 
Sertorius  made  it  his  capital,  and  surrounded  it  with  walls.  There 
is  an  ancient  aqueduct  in  good  preservation,  and  also  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Diana,  of  which  some  columns 
are  still  standing,  evidently  raised  during  the  best  period  of  Roman 
architecture.  Utja,  40  miles  S.  from  Evora,  stands  on  an  eminence, 
and  with  its  wall  and  Moorish  towers  is  conspicuous  from  a  distance. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Evora,  and 
contains  a  cathednil  and  three  parish  churches.  Beja  is  an  ancient 
town,  and  in  Roman  times  was  named  Pax  Julia,  and  afterwards 
Pax  Augusta.  There  are  remains  of  a  large  cloaca,  of  Roman  con- 
struction, now  choked  up  :  population,  about  5000.  The  soil  in  the 
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it  v«j  rich,  and  there  are  Uig*  phurtatton.  of  oliv,-U»«. 
:r»m  Evora.  and  13  mile*  W.  by  N.  from 
•  aUiMtsjn  on  a  bill  near  the  north  bank  of  the  ErvedaL 
Iln.fonD.rlr  th*  **at  of  the  pand-prior  of  the  knight*  of  Malta. 
It  u  .urroaajed  by  wall*,  and  ha*  a  citadel,  but  the  defence*  are 
now  in  a  ruinon*  *tsU.  It  contain*  a  collegiate  church  and  an 
fr— J..1  population,  about  3000.  Klrai,  a  town  and  fortrea*  of 
mtt  Mlioadlmpoftanc*,  45  mile*  N.E.  frum  Kvora,  11  mile*  W. 
from  TWj"*i  ataod*  on  a  precipitou*  hill  It  i*  the  *trongwt  place 
ia  IWtojaL  Besides  the  fortification*  which  surround  the  town,  it 
i.  uf**«c1sd  by  two  strong  fort*.  The  town  U  old,  and  the  houae* 
01  buill ;  th*  *tr«*ta  on  the  upper  put  are  narrow ;  below  they  are 
wider.  It  ia  the  seat  of  a  biabop,  (uffragan  of  the  archbUhop  of  Kvora, 
aod  mm««in*  a  cathedral,  three  parish  churchea,  an  anenal,  an  aqueduct 
which  convey,  water  from  a  distance  of  3  mile*  into  an  immense  cistern, 
a  milage,  a  theatre,  and  an  hocpital :  population,  including  a  numerous 
farriaon,  about  10,000.  Kitrrmot,  25  mile*  N.N.E.  from  Evora,  30 
mile*  W.  from  Klva*,  i*  aituatod  partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly 
in  a  valley.  It  i*  defended  by  a  citadel,  with  a  large  arsenal,  and  is 
the  nnwnT  of  a  governor.  The  street*  are  generally  wide,  and 
there  i*  a  large  aquare  mrrounded  by  handsome  buildings.  It  con- 
tain* three  pariah  churches.  There  are  manufacture*  of  earthenware, 
**p*cially  ve***l*  for  cooling  liquid*:  population,  about  5000.  Mertola, 
32  mile*  &K.  from  Beja,  U  aituated  on  a  precipitous  height  near  the  west 
bank  of  the  Guadiana,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Limoa*.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  the  Julia  Myrtili*  of  the  Romans,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walla.  There  are  some  interesting  ruins:  population,  about  2000. 
JfensBTM,  32  mile*  K.S.E.  from  Evora,  stands  onj&e  west  bank  of 
the  Ouadiana ;  it  i*  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  fort ; 
population,  about  1500.  Mo»trmor-o-Xuro,  20  mile*  W.  by  N.  from 
Evora,  stand*  on  the  dope  of  a  hill,  near  the  source  of  the  Canha.  A 
town  of  the  «ame  name  stood  on  the  summit,  where  some  Roman 
inacriptiun*  have  been  found,  and  there  are  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle. 
The  inhabitant*,  about  3000,  manufacture  earthenware  and  leather. 
Moura,  about  45  mile*  S.K.  from  Evora,  stand*  on  elevated  ground, 
about  2  mile*  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  It  has  a  con- 
aiderable  commerce  in  olive-oil:  population,  about  4000.  Moitrao, 
35  mile*  E.8.E.  from  Evora,  itands  on  an  eminence  about  2  miles  from 
the  ea*t  bank  of  the  Ouadiana,  in  a  fertile  country :  population,  about 
1500.  OwtfiK,  80  mile*  S.S.W.  from  Evora,  is  situated  on  an  elevation 
in  the  Campo  de  Ourique,  where  Alfonso  I.  totally  defeated  the  Moors 
in  1148  :  population,  about  2600.  Portaltgre,  52  mile*  N.  by  E.  from 
Evora,  i*  atuated  on  a  high  hill,  in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  country. 
It  i*  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  but  ia  only  strong  by  its  situation. 
The  street*  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  precipitous.  The  house*  are 
tolerably  good,  and  the  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water  from 
three  fountains.  .  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  episcopal  palace, 
There  ia  a  cathedral  of  gothic  architecture,  and  there  are  four  parish 
churchea.  Woollen  cloth  and  drugget*  are  manufactured.  Chestnut- 
wood*  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  both  the  timber  and  nuts  are  sent 
to  Lubon.  -Serpo,  50  mile*  S.S.1-1  from  Evora,  stand*  on  a  high  hill, 
4  mile*  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Ouadiana.  It  i*  surrounded  by  walls 
with  five  gate*,  and  oonawte  of  tolerably  good  houses.  It  contains 
two  churches :  population,  about  4500.  The  vicinity  U  fertile,  and 
produce*  abundance  of  olive-oil  and  figs.  YManfOta,  15  milea  N.E. 
from  Evora,  i*  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  watered  by  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Ouadiana.  It  ia  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  a 
eitadsL  It  ha*  wide  street*  of  well-built  house*  and  handsome 
MOM**,  and  some  AM  public  buildings,  especially  a  royal  palace, 
with  «paciou*  garden*.  It  contain*  a  collegiate  church  and  a  parish 
church  :  population,  about  4000.  Much  oil  and  wine  are  produced  in 
UMVI. 

Al.l M  uX.  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Orne  in  France;  the 
•eat  of  a  tribunal  of  fint  instance,  of  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of 
tuuimtiue,  of  a  council  of  Prod'  Hommes,  and  of  a  communal  college ; 
trsnrtsd  hi  48*  28'  4»°  N.  Ut.  n  •  S('  K.  long.,  108  miles  W.  by  a  from 
Pan*:  population,  1S.W17.  The  town  I*  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile 
pUin  Mar  th*  confluence  of  the  Sarth.  and  the  Briante.  The  street* 
are  in  general  wids,  well-built,  wall-paved,  clean,  and  regular.  The 
principal  square,  in  which  stand  the  town-ball  and  court-house,  com- 
municate, with  a  fin*  public  walk  planted  with  magnificent  tree*. 
Five  pretty  suburb*  adjoin  the  town. 
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door*  are  surmounted  by  pyramid*  furnished 
with  (tall«ri*.  and  niche*.     The  total  length  of  the  nave  U  102  feet; 


Th*  church  of  Notre-lMmo,  which  i*  called  a  cathedral,  i*  a  gothi 
Mructar*  of  the  early  part  of  th*  ICth  oantnry.  It  i*  Imilt  m  ii, 
farm  of  a  Latin  croav,  ami  ha*  an  elegant  facade,  which  i*  pierce. 
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and  H*  height  04  feel  On  each  aide  of  the  nave 
\  w  open  gallery,  above  which  are  five  beautiful 
The  grand  altar  is  adorned  with  a  representation 
in  white  marble,  and  1*  surmounted  by  a  baldaquin 
•-four white  marble ].i MM-*.  The  pulpit  I*  ascended 
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fint  French  revolution.  The  church  of  St-Leonard  was  rebuilt  in 
the  15th  century,  but  contains  a  chapel  that  belonged  to  a  more 
ancient  structure,  which  dated  from  the  llth  century. 

The  town-hall  wa*  erected  in  1783  on  the  site  of  the  castle  of  the 
old  count*  and  duke*  of  Alcncon.  The  castle  itself  was  founded  in 
the  10th  century  by  Yves  de  Beleame;  the  keep  was  built  by  Henry  I. 
of  England,  and  stood  till  1 784.  Three  missive  towers  of  the  ancient 
structure  an  incorporated  with  the  present  building ;  two  of  them  flank 
the  entrance-gateway ;  the  third,  which  i*  machicolatod  and  crowned 
with  battlement*,  date*  from  the  1 4th  century.  The  other  note- worthy 
object*  in  the  town  are  the  prefect'*  residence,  a  handsome  brick  struc- 
ture, formerly  inhabited  by  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  the  court-house,  the 
hocpital,  and  lunatic  asylum  ;  the  com,  linen,  and  fish-market*  ;  the 
abattoir,  the  public  library  of  8000  volume*,  which  i*  krpt  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  college  chapel;  the  theatre,  and  the  race-course. 
The  hill  of  Chauiuont,  about  5  miles  west  from  Alencon,  i*  interesting 
to  the  antiquarian  on  account  of  it*  ancient  fortified  camp. 

The  industrial  establishment*  of  Alencon  comprise  tan-yard*,  dis- 
tilleries of  spirits  from  lees  of  cider,  breweries,  linen  bleach  works, 
cotton  and  linen  factories,  some  of  which  are  driven  by  (team.  The 
moot  important  product*  are  linen  for  sheeting,  shirting,  and  towelling ; 
mouaseline-de-laine,  cotton  yarn,  and  linen  thread.  Embroidery  and 
glove-making  employ  a  good  many  hands.  Lace,  called  Point  d'Alencon, 
was  formerly  the  staple  produce  of  the  town ;  six  of  the  principal  houses 
are  still  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  Large  quantities  of  cider  and 
perry,  the  common  drinks  of  the  country,  are  sold  in  Alencon. 
Important  fairs  are  held  at  Candlemas  and  on  the  second  Monday  in 
Lent ;  the  former  is  a  famous  hone-fair.  Iron  ore,  potters'  clay,  and 
granite  are  found  near  the  town.  The  so-called  Alencon  diamond* 
are  manufactured  from  the  clouded  quartz  met  with  in  working  the 
granite  quarries.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  several 
high  roads.  A  railway,  in  course  of  construction  and  comph  t 
Chartres,  will  connect  Alencon  with  Paris;  and  another  railroad, 
also  in  course  of  construction,  will  connect  it  with  Caen  and  the 
Great  Western  of  France  (Paris— Brest)  line  at  Le-Mans. 

Alencon,  when  ceded  to  the  Northmen  by  Charles  the  Simple  in 
the  9th  century,  was  a  mere  village.  It  rose  to  importance  after  the 
completion  of  the  castle  by  William  de  Belesme  about  1026.  Soon 
after  Geoffrey  Martel,  Count  of  Anjou,  seized  the  town,  which  was 
retaken  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1048.  Henry  II.  of  England 
took  it  in  1135,  and  from  that  time  its  count",  the  De  Bcleemes,  were 
vassals  of  the  king  of  England.  Alice,  sister  of  Robert  IV.,  the  last 
count  of  that  family,  gave  up  Alencon  and  its  dependencies  to 
Philippe  Auguste  of  France.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century 
Alencou  was  created  a  duchy  by  Charles  VI.  In  the  contest*  between 
the  French  and  the  English,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI., 
Alen;on  was  taken  and  retaken  many  times,  and  the  English  were 
finally  driven  out  of  it  in  1450.  In  1559  it  became  the  dowry  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis.  Alencon  then  contained  a  great  number  of 
I'alvinihtH,  who,  being  in  a  majority,  pillaged  the  churchea  and 
convents.  Neverthel. -.-*,  .luring  the  massacre  of  St.  Barth£l&ny, 
Mutignon,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  refused  to  obey  the  cruel 
man. lute,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  Calvinists.  The  soldiers  of  the 
League  seized  the  town  in  15S9,  and  the  next  year  it  was  retaken  1>\ 
Henri  IV.  in  person,  who  then  demolished  a  part  of  the  castle.  On 
the  death  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  Henri  IV.'s  widow,  Alencon  fell  to 
Gastou  d'Orleans,  after  whose  death  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  During  the  17th  century  the  town  suffered  much 
from  religious  dissensions ;  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
drove  most  of  its  Calvinist  inhabitants  to  exile. 

ALEPPO  (//n/ft),  a  city  in  tho  north  of  Syria,  capital  of  the 
of  Aleppo,  is  situated  at  the   north-western  entrance  of  the  great 
Syro-Arabian  desert,  in  36°  11 J'  N.  lat,  37°  10'  E.  long.,  at  a  d. 
of  about  70  miles  S.E.  from  Alexandretta,  or  Iskendenm.    u;. 
'.MI   mile*    N.W.    from    I.atakia.     The  little  river  KoJk,  the   in 
( 'luil u*,  flow*  through  the  west  part  of  the  town.     The  city  is  built 
on  several  hills,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture, pierced  by  seven  gate-entrances,  an.)  \    in  ruins. 
Outside  the  wall  are  Urge  suburb*,  and  the  circuit  ..f  the  whole  rather 
exceeds  7  mile*.     The  population  in  1795  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
250,000,  but  is  now  estimated  at  about  70,000  only.     An  earthquake, 
in  1822,  destr.'ve.l  t\v. .-thirds  nf  the  houses  of  the  city,  and  caused 
multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  to  forsake  it.     The  street*  arc 
well-paved,  and  furnished    with  footpaths.      The  houses  and  other 
buildings  are  constructed  of  freestone   in   the   S.-u-  .  with 
flat  roofs,  spacious  apartment*,  large  win.l.<\v.  aii.l   rlohly-deo 
walls  and  ceilings.     Many  of   the   puMie  Mnieturex,  including  the 
1  ancient  palace,  which  wa*  destroyed  during  a  siege  in  IM!> 
many  of  the  mosque*,  are  now  in  ruins.     The  new  citadel  stands  on 
the   N.W.  of  the  town,  and  contains  large  barrack*,   in  whi. ). 
garrimn  is  lodged.     Th.                     rly  had  a  hundred  mosques,  tind 
fifty  mesjods,    or    nmtorio*.      Amonp  the    mosque*                     !..-it    of 
Zacharias,  whi.  h  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Turks;  Christians 
are  forbiil.len  t<>  enter  it,     A  handsome  aqueduct  supp!  •• 
with    water,    which   in   distributed   among    numerous   fountains   of 
mamive  architecture.     There  are  a  Mohammedan  college,  several 
Christian  churches  and  schools,  a  synagogue,  and  several  large  bazaars, 
^  warehouses,  and  coffee-house*  in  the  town.  The  Mussulmans,  Christians, 
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and  Jews  of  Aleppo,  reside  in  respective  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
immediate  environs  of  the  town  are  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  and 
both  banks  of  the  river  are  laid  out  in  gardens  famous  for  their 
plantations  of  pistachio-trees.  Aleppo  is  the  cleanest  town  in  Syria. 

The  city  had  formerly  a  considerable  trade  with  England  by  the 
port  of  Iskenderun  ;  before  the  tarthquaie  of  1822  its  manufactures 
of  shawls,  silks,  cottons,  'gold  and  silver,  Ate.,  were  very  considerable. 
It  is  still  the  commercial  entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and  Persia  and  Upper  Arabia  on  the  east ; 
and  its  position,  with  its  large  warehouses,  its  bazaars,  and  ready 
communication  with  the  Euphrates,  would  always  render  it  a  place  of 
extensive  trade,  were  these  advantages  accompanied  by  a  steady 
government  which  could  guarantee  security  of  life  and  property. 
Whilst  Mehemet  All  held  Syria  the  trade  of  Aleppo  was  rapidly 
increasing,  because  under  Ibrahim  Pacha  security  was  extended  to 
travelling  merchants  and  their  caravans.  The  woven  fabrics  of 
Aleppo  were  formerly  famous  all  over  the  east :  those  still  manufac- 
tured consist  of  silk  stuffs  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  silk  and  cotton 
striped  or  flowered,  and  striped  cottons  called  nankins.  In  all  about 
4000  looms  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  production  of  these 
stuffs,  which  form  an  important  item  in  the  exports  of  Aleppo. 
There  are  also  30  factories  manufacturing  soap  from  oil;  100 
dyeing  and  print  works ;  15  workshops  of  gold  and  silver  thread. 
About  70  Mussulman,  30  Christian,  and  10  Jewish  houses  were  then 
engaged  in  the  trade  with  Europe,  or  in  the  sale  of  European 
commodities.  There  were  also  several  bankers.  Foreign  consuls 
reside  in  Aleppo. 

The  imports  from  Europe,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  comprise  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cochineal,  cop- 
peras, tin  ban  and  plates,  pepper,  pimento,  sal  ammoniac,  cotton 
twist  and  yarn,  broad-cloth,  red  caps  called  tarbouches,  printed 
handkerchiefs,  glass  ware,  coral,  French  silks  and  velvets,  dye-woods, 
unbleached  and  white  cotton  cloth,  muslins,  cotton  prints,  iron- 
mongery and  steel  ware,  earthenware,  window-glass,  writing  and 
packing  paper,  rice,  cambrics,  cotton  crapes,  piece  goods,  &c. 

The  ports  of  Aleppo  are  Iskenderun  and  Latakia,  whence  goods 
are  continually  being  conveyed  on  mules  and  camels,  the  number 
of  animals  in  each  caravan  varying  from  ten  to  one  hundred. 
Aleppo  supplies  not  only  its  own  population,  and  that  of  the 
surrounding  country,  with  the  articles  named,  but  also  distributes 
them  by  caravans  among  the  people  of  Armenia,  Marash,  Orfa, 
Diyar-Bekr,  Mardin,  and  Mossul.  A  caravan  is  sent  to  Bagdad  once  a 
year. 

Of  the  native  products  exported  from  Aleppo  to  Europe  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  Correct  account.  They  consist  mainly  of  silk, 
cotton,  wool,  galls,  scammony,  and  camels'  hair ;  and  are  shipped  on 
Aleppo  account  from  Tarsus,  Latakia,  and  Iskenderun. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Chaleb,  or  Chalybon,  which  was 
changed  by  Seleucug  Nicator  Into  Bercca.  It  continued  to  be  called 
it  name  until  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  under  Abu  Obeidah  in 
63S,  when  its  original  name  of  Chaleb  or  Haleb  was  restored.  It 
afterwards  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  monarchy  under  the 
lultans  of  the  race  of  Hamadan,  during  whose  rule  it  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  great  prosperity.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  century, 
Haleb  was  again  united  to  the  Greek  empire  by  the  conquests  of 
John  ZimUces,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  During  the  crusades 
Halub  was  subject  to  the  Seljuke  princes.  In  1260  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Moguls,  and  again  in  1401  by  Timur.  It  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Matneluk  sultans  of  Egypt,  but  was 
conquered  by  Selim  I.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  has  siiice  that  time 
been  subject  to  the  sultans  of  Constantinople,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  preceding  1840,  during  which  it  was  held  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt. 

The  ey»let  of  Aleppo  forms  the  most  northern  part  of  Syria ;  it 
lies  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates.  The  northern 
part  is  occupied  by  high  mountains,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Amanus,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  range.  The 
southern  part  is  sterile  and  sandy ;  but  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  are  fertile,  and  afford  good  pasturage  for  the  numerous 
flocks  of  the  Arabs  and  Kurds,  which  graze  upon  them  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  settled  inhabitants  only  cultivate  the 
land  in  the  hilly  districts,  which  produce  wheat  and  other  sorts  of 
corn,  melons,  olives,  cotton,  tobacco,  figs,  &c. ;  the  level  parts  of  the 
country  are  abandoned  to  the  Kurds  and  Arabs.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  is  Heldom  oppressive.  The  country  is  reckoned  healthy  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  are  very  subject  to  a  disease  (called 
Bouton  d'Aleppe),  which  appears  under  the  form  of  a  boil,  and  is 
very  prevalent  throughout  the  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
It  dies  away  in  about  eight  months  from  its  appearance.  Volney  and 
many  other  travellers  attribute  the  disease  to  the  badness  of  the  water 
which  the  inhabitants  drink. 

The  eyalet  i»  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Orontcs,  and  the  Ko'ik. 
•  The  Kolk  rises  near  Aintab  in  the  north,  and  passing  Aleppo,  loses 
itself  in  a  morass  about  16  miles  south  of  the  city. 

ALESSANDRIA,  an    Intemlenzn,    or   administrative  division,   of 

uont,    is    bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  division  of  Novarn,  E. 

by  Parma,  8.  and  S.S.E.  by  the  division  '.r  (li  noa,  from  which  it  is 

divided  by  the  Apennines,   S.W.  by  the  division  of  Coni,  and  W.  by 


that  of  Torino.     It  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  which,  with  their 
respective  areas  and  population,  are  as  follow  : — 


Provinces. 

Area  in 

sq.  miles. 

Population 
in  1848. 

Alessandria,  Central  and  S.         .         .         . 
Asti,  W  
Voghera,  E.  by  N. 
Tortona,  E  

343-15 
•   351-12 

307-87 
256-77 
208-83 

117,870 
136,065 
101,695 
58,853 
37,833 

Eobbio,  S.  E  

Total      

1527-74 

452,  31G 

The  Province  of  Altssandria  is  bounded  N.  by  that  of  Casale,  E.  by 
those  of  Tortona  and  Voghera,  8.  by  those  of  Novi,  and  Acqui,  and 
W.  by  the  province  of  Asti.  It  is  intersected  by  low  hills,  the 
offshoots  of  the  Apennines,  which  sink  down  into  the  plain  of  the  Po. 
The  Tanaro  runs  through  this  province  first  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  having  received  on  its  right  bank  the  Belbo,  a  short  distance 
above  the  city  of  Alessandria,  and  the  Orba  and  the  Bormida  below 
it,  then  turns  to  the  N.E.  and  enters  the  Po,  which  river  forms 
part  of  the  northern  boundary.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  yielding  fine 
crops  of  wheat,  maize,  fruits,  pulse,  madder,  and  excellent  flax.  Silk 
is  a  most  important  product.  The  wines  of  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro 
have  a  high  repute  in  the  country,  but  are  not  well  prepared  for 
export,  being  often  acid  or  sweet.  The  land  is  bare  of  timber. 

The  province  is  divided  into  ten  mandamenti,  named  after  the 
chief  town  in  each  : — ALESSANDRIA  is  described  in  a  separate  article. 
Batiignana,  formerly  a  fortified  town,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  near  the  junction  of  the  Tanaro  :  population,  3000.  Bosco,  8 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Alessandria,  was  the  birth-place  of  Pope  Pius  V.  It  is 
a  small  town  with  3450  inhabitants.  Caisine,  S.  of  Alessandria  on  the 
Bormida,  is  a  market-town,  with  a  population  of  4000.  Castellazzo, 
also  on  the  Bormida,  has  a  population  of  5236.  Pelizzano,  W.  of 
Alessandria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  on  the  high  road  to  Asti, 
has  2200  inhabitants.  Oviglio,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Belbo,  6  miles 
from  Alessandria :  population,  2300.  San-Sahadore,  situated  on  a 
hill  in  a  fine  silk  country,  6  miles  N.W.  from  Alessandria,  is  a  market- 
town,  with  6000  inhabitants.  Stzze  is  situated  7  miles  S.  from 
Alessandria,  in  a  plain  between  the  Bormida  and  the  Orba  :  popula- 
tion, 2585.  Valenza,  a  walled  town,  entered  by  four  gates,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  6  miles  N.  from  Alessandria,  has  manu- 
factories of  broad  cloth,  soap,  and  leather  :  population,  7500.  The 
village  of  Marengo,  which  gives  name  to  the  groat  victory  gained  by 
Napoleon  over  the  Austrians  in  the  plain  near  it  (June  14,  1800), 
is  at  a  short  distance  S.E.  from  Alessandria,  on  the  road  to  Tortona. 

The  Turin-Genoa  railroad  crosses  the  division  of  Alessandria, 
passing  through  Asti,  Felizzano,  and  Alessandria.  From  this  last 
town  it  runs  S.S.E.  to  Arquata  in  the  valley  of  the  Scrivia,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  where  for  the  present  the  road 
terminates.  A  branch  line  has  been  projected  to  run  up  the  valley 
of  the  Bormida  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Marengo,  a  little  east  of 
Alessandria,  to  the  city  of  Acqui. 

ALESSANDRIA,  a  city  of  Piedmont,  chief-town  of  the  province 
of  Alessandria ;  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bormida  with 
the  Tanaro  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter ;  48  miles  by  railway 
E.S.E.  from  Turin  :  population,  about  44,000,  including  the  garrison. 
The  city  was  built  by  the  Lombard  League  in  1168,  as  a  barrier 
against  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  his  Ghibeline  allies  of  Pavia  and 
Montferrat.  It  was  declared  free,  like  the  other  cities  of  the  League, 
and  named  Alessandria  in  honour  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  the 
protector  of  the  Lombard  League  and  the  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
emperor.  In  1174,  Frederic,  having  returned  to  Italy,  laid  siege  to 
the  new  city,  which  his  soldiers,  seeing  the  houses  covered  with  straw- 
thatch,  called  in  derision  Alessandria  rf<  lla  Paglia  ('  of  the  Straw'), 
a  distinctive  epithet  which  it  still  retains.  Frederic,  however,  after 
a  four  months'  siege,  was  obliged  disgracefully  to  retreat  from  the 
newly-built  walls.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Lombard  Republics, 
Alessandria  came  under  the  marquises  of  Montferrat  and  finally 
under  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  The  citadel  of  Alessandria  is  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Piedmont,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
It  is  larger  than  many  a  town,  and  contains  a  large  square,  a  parish 
church,  nnd  extensive  barracks  and  armouries.  One  of  its  most 
remarkable  adjuncts  are  the  sluices,  by  means  of  which  the  Tanaro 
can  be  made  to  inundate  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  city.  Alessandria 
surrendered  to  Bonaparte  in  1796 ;  the  united  forces  of  Austria  and 
Russia  took  it  in  1799  from  the  French,  to  whom  however  it  was 
restored  in  1800,  and  who  held  it  till  1814,  when  with  the  rest  of 
Piedmont  it  was  restored  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  During  the 
occupation  of  the  town  by  the  French  it  was  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  line  of  fortifications  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  who  wanted 
to  make  it  his  chief  stronghold  in  Piedmont;  but  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  these  fortifications  were  razed,  and  the  citadel  alone  remains. 
The  town  has  since  largely  increased  in  size,  and  large  suburbs  have 
sprung  up  outside  the  line  of  the  former  walls.  Alessandria  is  well  built ; 
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it  has  a  sinilinui  square  planted  with  trees,  a  public  library.  several 
•ood  pabbe  Vifl-Hry.  and  some  beautiful  palace*  and  churchea, 
TV*  [Xtoma,  or  cathedral,  is  richly  dwrated  ;  among  iU  sculpture* 
M  •  rnlnstsl  *Utue  of  St.  Joseph  by  Parodi.  The  manufacture*  of 
the  town  «r»  dka,  linen,  hosiery,  hate,  cotton  handkerchief*,  and 
broad-cloth.  Alassnitrl-  U  DIM  of  the  largest  and  liveliest  provincial 
towns  to  Piedmont  It  has  a  coniiderable  trade.  Two  great  fain 
are  annually  bold  in  April  and  October.  The  manufacture*  and 
other  rood*  brought  to  them  are  exposed  for  «ale  in  a  Urge  bazaar 
erected  for  th«  purpos*.  The  plain  of  San-Oiuliano  and  the  village 
at  Mareago,  famou*  for  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian!  by  the  French  in 
1800,  are  within  sight  of  Alexandria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bormida,  on  the  road  to  Tortona.  After  the  rout  of  the  Sardinian 
army  by  the  Austrian*  at  Novara,  in  March,  1849,  an  Austrian  force 
took  and  held  the  citadel  for  three  month*. 

ALKITI  AN  ISLANDS,  in  the  north  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  stretch 
in  an  almost  continuous  series  from  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Aliaska  on  the  American  side  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
eactcrn  coast  of  Kamtcbatka  on  the  side  of  Asia.  The  curve  line 
in  which  thi*  chain  of  inland*  lies  forms  the  natural  boundary  between 
the  Kamtchatka  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  most  eastern  of 
the  chain,  called  Oonimak,  is  separated  from  the  peninsula  of  Aliuka 
by  the  strait  of  Issanskh,  which  is  16  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  H 
wide,  but  at  its  southern  extremity  it  narrow*  to  about  half  a  mile. 
The  most  eastern  part  of  Oonimak  is  in  163*  30'  W.  long.,  and  the 
most  western  point  of  the  Behring  Inland  is  in  194*  10'  W.  long. 
Both  extremities  of  the  chain  are  nearly  under  the  same  latitude,  the 
northern  point  of  Oonimak  being  about  55'  8'  N.  lat,  and  that  of 
Behring  Island  55*  22'  N.  lat,  but  the  islands  situated  between  them 
form  a  slight  curve,  with  its  convex  side  turned  to  the  south,  BO 
that  the  Island  of  Amtchitka,  the  most  southern  of  the  chain,  reaches 
with  iU  southern  extremity  to  51*  20'  N.  lat 

The  whole  chain  is  divided  into  four  groups,  which  from  east  to 
west  are,  the  Fox  Island*,  the  group  of  Audreianowiky,  the  Kryci  or 
Bat  Islands,  and  the  BlUhni  (or  Nearest)  Islands;  the  last  have 
received  their  name  from  being  nearest  to  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka. 
The  two  most  western  islands,  namely,  Ifeolny,  or  Copper  Island, 
and  Behring  Island,  are  not  comprehended  in  these  four  groups,  and 
are  called  Commander  Island*  from  the  famous  navigator  Behring, 
who  was  known  in  these  seas  only  by  the  name  of  Commander. 

Tkt  Fox  Unndi  are  the  most  elevated,  and  the  islands  decrease  in 

elevation  as  they  advance   farther  west     It  is  besides  remarkable 

that  nearly  all  the  islands  east  of  180*  of  longitude  extend  in  length 

from  8.W.  to  X.E.,  and  are  narrow  and  comparatively  low  at  their 

south-western   extremity,   but  grow  higher  and  wider  toward*  the 

but   west  of    180*    the    islands   extend  in  length  from    S.E. 

'•V.,  and  are  narrow  and  low  in  their  south-eastern  parts,  but 

wide  and  high  towards  N.W. 

In  no  part  of  the  globe  is  subterranean  fire  so  constantly  and  so 
extensively  in  activity  as  in  these  islands,  as  some  of  them  are 
undergoing  nearly  continual  changes  from  iU  effects,  especially  the 
•lands,  and  among  them  the  Island  of  Oonimak  more  than  the 
other*  The  number  of  active  volcanoes  exceeds  thirty.  They 
constitute  commonly  the  highest  mountains  of  the  island*.  We  shall 
shortly  notio.  the  largest  of  these  islands  and  their  volcanoes, 


beginning  from  the  east 
TKeieiudc 


1  of  Oaaimal-  U  sbout  75  miles  long  and  28  miles  wide  where 
widest.  The  derated  chain  of  rocks  which  traverses  it  in  all  its 
length,  nsmi  to  oarer  one  extensive  mass  of  subterranean  fire,  which 
at  several  places  has  made  wide  openings  whence  it  issues  in  a 
continual  stream;  yet  the  Uland*  experience  frequent  earthquakes. 
Six  burning  volcanoes  hare  been  observed.  The  most  elevated,  the 
HhhhsHislrnl,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  has  an 
elevation  of  8963  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Another  not  far  from  it 
to  the  aW.  and  called  the  Progromnol  rises  to  7200  feet 

The  bland  of  Atodan,  which  U  about  76  miles  in  circumference, 
has  a  volcano  In  its  centre,  which  U  3332  feet  high.  Between  Akooten 
and  Oonimak  is  the  small  Island  of  Akoon,  which  has  also  a  volcano 
and  hot  •Mines. 

On  the  Island  at  OmobuUra  U  the  volcano  Makooshinskaja  Sopka, 
which  rises  to  6474  fort,  and  whose  upper  part  in  th<-  im.Mlr  of 
August  was  covered  with  snow  to  a  dutence  of  nearly  2000  feet  from 
Its)  summit  [OOXAI.AAIIKA.] 

The  Island  of  Oomnak  is  about  70  miles  long  and  17  miles  across 
where  widest  It  has  two  volcanoes,  called  Vrevidowskoi  and  Tooliskoi. 
A  third  volcano  U  found  on  the  small  Uland  of  St. -John  Bogo*lofT, 
which  rise*  to  1600  feet,  and  rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  1796, 
Mar  the  northern  extremity  of  Oomnak. 

r'arther  west  are  the  Islands  of  the  Four  Mountain*,  consisting  of 
•re  els  vsteil  but  small  uleta,  Kigamiliakh,  Tanagh,  Agoonakh 
0oH^*Ut-.'lrf  **••***•>•»  °f  »»"<*  hare  volcanoes;  the  last- 


""•"••I  lwo  •*•  °"1»  eonical  peak*  rising  from  a  deep 

The    Island   of    Y~~ut«.  which  is  about  18  miles  round,  has  a 

l??5Sr*$?tneari*A  •n>Pu">  of  w»«ch  took  place  in  1824,  and 
to  1MO  It  stall  thrnr  ap  Moris  and  ashes, 

Tfce  Island  of  Am~tom  or  Amooktoo,  the  most  western  of  the  Fox 
Islands,  is  circular,  sad  is  about  7  mile,  hi  diameter.  Its  volcano  ha* 
ben  lot*  quiescent 


A  »drne»tomrjr  Itlandt. — Sigooam,  the  most  eastern  of  this  group, 
is  about  1 4  mile*  long  and  more  than  9  miles  wide.  On  its  eastern  aids 
is  a  low  volcanic  peak,  from  which  frequently  a  column  of  smoke 
arises,  but  no  eruption  is  on  record. 

Anita  is  a  considerable  island,  being  about  45  miles  long.  Like 
the  other*  it  consists  of  mountains,  but  they  are  comparatively  low, 
and  mostly  covered  with  herbage.  It  has  no  volcano. 

Atkha,  the  largest  island  of  this  group,  is  nearly  60  miles  long,  and 
traversed  by  an  elevated  chain,  which  towards  the  north  rises  above 
the  snow-line,  and  contains  several  volcanoes:  the  most  northern, 
Korovinsko'i,  attains  4852  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  Mount 
Kluchevskoi  farther  *outh  is  nearly  as  high.  On  this  Uland  are  a 
great  number  of  crater*  and  depressions  filled  with  boiling  mud,  which 
frequently  rises  above  its  surface  in  jetx,  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
loud  subterranean  noise. 

On  the  western  side  of  Atkha  U  the  small  Island  of  Kmioothi,  con- 
sisting of  one  mass  of  rocks,  overtopped  by  several  pointed  peaks,  the 
form  of  which,  however,  U  frequently  changed  by  volcanic  action. 
Between  these  rocks  a  thick  smoke  rises  at  several  places.  The 
native*  of  the  islands  have  observed  that  this  rocky  mass  continually, 
though  slowly,  rises  higher  and  higher,  as  some  places  which  were 
formerly  visited  by  the  sea-lions  are  now  elevated  so  as  to  be  near  the 
middle  of  the  rock. 

The  Island  of  Kail  Sill-tin  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference.  In 
its  centre  U  a  volcano  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  5033  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

Adakk  is  an  island  of  considerable  extent,  but  it*  dimensions  are 
not  known.  It  is  mountainous,  but  except  at  a  few  places  the  snow 
disappears  in  summer. 

Kanaga  U  also  considerable,  but  imperfectly  known.  On  it« 
northern  coast  U  a  volcano,  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  to 
half  its  elevation,  and  continuously  emits  smoke. 

Tanaga  ia  about  30  miles  long  and  nearly  15  miles  wide,  and  con- 
sults of  three  masses  of  rocks  divided  from  one  another  by  deep 
depressions.  The  southern  mass  U  formed  by  a  volcano,  which  rises 
far  above  the  snow-line. 

Ottrotca  Gorely  (the  Burnt  Island),  the  most  western  of  the  group 
of  the  Andreianowdky  Islands,  consists  only  of  a  volcano  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid  with  a  pointed  peak,  which  U  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  sea  washes  everywhere  the  base  of  the  volcano,  which  ia  18  miles 
in  circumference. 

Kryci  Itlandi. — Stmuopotthny  (or  Island  of  Seven  Mountains),  the 
most  eastern  of  thin  group,  has  a  circular  shape,  and  is  about  12  miles 
in  diameter.  It»  mountains  do  not  rise  above  3000  feet,  and  snow  in 
only  found  at  a  few  places  in  summer.  From  one  of  its  summits 
Hinoke  rises  continually. 

Amiehilta  U  the  largest  and  most  southern  of  the  Kryci  Islands. 
It  extends  40  miles  from  S.K.  to  N.W.  It  contain*  more  level 
ground  than  any  of  the  other  Uland*  of  this  chain,  and  the  mountains, 
which  occupy  about  two-third*  of  the  length  of  the  Uland,  do  not  rise 
to  a  great  elevation. 

Wat  or  Little  Sill-kin  U  the  most  western  island  on  which  a  volcano 
occurs. 

Kytlin  i*  about  35  mile*  long  and  14  miles  across  at  the  widest  jmrt. 
Mountains  of  moderate  elevation  cover  half  it*  surface,  whibt  the 
other  half  U  rather  level,  but  the  shores  are  rocky  and  steep. 

Sooldyr,  the  most  western  of  the  Kryci  Islands,  consists  of  mode- 
rately elevated  mountain*.  It  is  5  milea  long  and  3  miles  broad. 

The  Rlithni  group  contain*  only  two  considerable  inland*,  Attoo 
and  Agattoo.  Attoo  is  about  40  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and 
17  mile*  wide.  Its  surface  U  covered  with  mountain*,  on  which  the 
snow  remain*  at  some  places  all  the  year  round,  which  Known  that 
they  attain  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It*  coasts  are  high 
and  rocky. 

Ayatloo  w  nearly  as  large  as  Attoo,  and  resembles  it  in  other 
r.  |..  .  t 

For  the  Commander  Iilnndt  see  BF.HRINO  ISLAND. 

All  these  ulands  are  composed  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  present  all  the 
irregularity  of  shape  and  surface  which  U  peculiar  to  thin  formation. 
It  frequently  happens  that  between  the  masse*  of  rock  are  deep 
depressions  in  most  instances  forming  valleys,  but  in  some  inntanoes 
travcrning  the  inland*  in  their  width,  and  forming  ixthmiiKca  wh. 
a  part  of  the  depression  is  filled  by  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Most  of  the 
Ulands  have  one  or  more  liorlwur*  fit  for  large  vowel*,  but  c.mimonly 
the  water  in  them  i-  very  deep,  and  in  many  the  vowels  must  be 
moored  to  the  rocks  to  be  quite  safe.  The  mountains  themselves  are 
quite  bare,  except  in  some  places  near  their  base. 

The  climate  is  very  wet  in  summer.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
they  have  a  summer,  for  in  UiU  season  fog*  and  rain*  ore  of  daily 
occurrence ;  snow  sometimes  falls  in  the  middle  of  July.  No  fog* 
occur  in  winter ;  the  atmonphere  i*  then  commonly  dry,  and  the 
night*  very  clear.  The  frost  i*  not  intense.  In  1829  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  on  the  Inland  of  Atkha  did  not  sink  lower  than 
21°  below  Eero,  and  in  1830  it  *unk  only  to  16°  I  But 

•till  the  weather  U  very  unpleasant,  on  account  of  the  sharp  north- 
east and  north-west  wind*. 

The  lower  part*  of  the  Ulands  are  covered  either  with  gran*  or  with 
moss,  and  produce  several  plants  and  bushes  with  berries,  but  there 
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are  no  trees ;  for  the  few  birches  and  alders  hardly  rise  to  three  feet. 
The  most  western  island,  Oonimak,  is  the  only  one  which  bears 
some  stunted  trees.  Few  of  the  vegetables  which  the  Russians  have 
transplanted  have  succeeded ;  in  most  places,  however,  potatoes, 
carrots,  turnips,  and  cabbages  are  raised  not  only  by  the  Russians, 
but  also  by  the  Aleutians.  No  kind  of  grain  has  succeeded. 

The  larger  mammalia  have  passed  from  the  American  continent 
to  Oonimak,  where  rein-deer,  wolves,  and  bears  are  found.  On  the 
other  islands  only  foxes,  especially  the  blue  and  black  fox,  and  several 
species  of  rodentia  are  found.  The  sea  is  rich  in  mammalia  and  fish, 
both  of  which  abound  among  the  thick  growth  of  the  Fucua  giganteiu 
that  flourishes  with  great  luxuriance  in  these  seas  along  the  rocky 
coasts,  forming  what  resembles  submerged  forests,  similar  to  those 
met  with  at  the  other  extremity  of  America,  along  the  coast  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  Here  innumerable  species  of  fish,  in  incredibly 
crowded  shoals — the  gigantic  swimming  mammalia,  whales,  physiters, 
dolphins,  morse,  and  seals — fill  the  sea  and  the  beach ;  and  countless 
flights  of  water-fowl  cover  the  sea  in  flocks  so  large  that  they 
resemble  floating  islands.  The  sea-otter,  which  first  attracted  the 
Russians  to  these  islands,  is  becoming  scarce,  but  sea-lions  and  sea- 
bears,  as  well  as  several  other  kinds  of  seals,  are  numerous.  Morses 
occur  only  along  the  northern  shores,  and  are  less  frequent  than 
farther  north.  A  physiter,  a  sea-wolf,  six  different  species  of  whale,  the 
Ddfihinui  orca,  and  two  other  species  of  dolphins,  are  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  islands.  The  most  common  fish  are  salmon  and  halibut ; 
the  former  ascends  many  of  the  small  rivers.  Many  of  the  water- 
fowls supply  the  inhabitants  with  a  part  of  their  usual  food,  especially 
ducks,  geese,  albatrosses,  and  swans.  In  some  of  the  islands  a  kind 
of  duck  is  found,  which  affords  feathers  as  soft  as  the  eider-down. 
Nearly  all  of  these  birds  are  more  useful  to  the  natives  by  their  eggs 
than  by  their  flesh. 

The  Russians  have  also  introduced  the  common  domestic  animals ; 
but  only  cattle  and  hogs  are  reared,  and  these  in  small  numbers.  Dogs 
had  also  considerably  increased,  but  they  were  subsequently  extir- 
pated, because  they  pursued  and  killed  the  fox,  whose  skin  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  Fowls  are  reared  on  several 
of  the  islands. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  probably  does  not  exceed  20,000, 
among  whom  there  may  be  from  400  to  500  Russians,  who  are 
settled  in  the  principal  villages  as  agents  of  the  Russian  American 
Company  to  collect  the  furs  of  otters,  foxes,  &c.  The  natives,  or 
Aleutians,  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing,  but  appear  inclined 
to  apply  to  agriculture  ;  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  however  will 
prevent  them  from  ever  obtaining  then-  subsistence  by  cultivating  it. 
They  are  rather  bold  seamen,  and  venture  in  their  boats  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  land,  even  in  stormy  weather. 
Formerly  their  number  was  much  greater,  but  the  agents  of  the 
Russian  Company  removed  many  of  them  to  the  continent  of 
America,  where  they  were  employed  as  hunters  in  a  region  by  far 
richer  in  fur-bearing  animals  than  the  islands  themselves. 

(Sauer's  Account  of  a  Geographical  and  Aitronomical  Expedition  to 
the  Northern  Parts  of  Rmsia  ;  Langsdorf's  Voyages  and  Travel*  in 
Variola  Parts  of  the  World ;  Kotzebue's  First  and  Second  Voyage 
of  Itiicorery  ;  Liitke's  Voyage  au/our  du  JUond.) 

ALEXANDREIA,  the  Greek  capital  of  ancient  Egypt,  stood  upon 
a  tongue  of  land  between  the  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  which  was  connected  with  it 
by  a  mole.  It  owed  its  origin  and  name  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
who,  during  his  visit  to  Egypt,  B.C.  332,  ordered  it  to  be  built  as  a 
commercial  and  military  metropolis  of  the  first  rank.  The  architect 
was  Dinocrates,  a  Macedonian.  The  city,  though  it  was  commenced 
immediately,  was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemtous  Phila- 
delphus;  but  the  plan  of  Dinocrates  was  carried  out  by  another 
architect,  Cleomenes  of  Naucratis. 

The  city  was  oblong  in  form.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.  was  about  4  miles ;  its  breadth  at  right  angles  to  its 
length  was  about  a  mile ;  and  the  line  of  the  walls  and  sea-frontage 
measured  about  15  miles.  The  streets  were  all  wide,  and  crossed 
each  other  at  right  angles,  dividing  the  city  into  platforms,  all  of 
which  were  regularly  built.  A  great  thoroughfare  200  feet  in  width, 
and  lined  with  a  colonnade,  ran  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
which  it  nearly  bisected.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this 
street  was  the  Canopic  gate,  just  outside  of  which  was  the  hippodrome : 
and  at  its  south-western  extremity  was  the  gate  of  the  Necropolis, 
opening  upon  the  great  cemetery  of  Alexandreia.  At  right  angles  to 
this  thoroughfare  another  of  equal  width  extended  across  the  city  from 
the  gate  of  the  Sun  to  the  gate  of  the  Moon,  opening  upon  the  Mole, 
which  united  the  city  to  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  and  was  called  Hepta- 
stadion,  from  its  being  7  stadia  (1423  yards)  in  length.  On  the  isle, 
and  fronting  the  gate  of  the  Moon  on  the  mainland,  was  a  temple 
of  Hephaestus.  The  principal  part  of  the  modern  town  of  Alexan- 
dria is  built  upon  this  mole. 

To  the  west  of  the  street  just  mentioned  was  the  Rhacdtis,  or  Egyptian 
quarter  of  Alexandreia,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  city  of  Rhacotis,  which 
was,  in  all  probability,  ancient  when  Alexander's  city  began  to  rise. 
Thi»  quarter  contained  large  public  granaries,  and  the  Serapeion, 
or  temple  of  Serapin,  in  which  the  200,000  volumes  presented  by 
Marc  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and  forming  part  of  the  great  Alexandrian 
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Library,  were  lodged.  To  the  east  of  the  same  street  was  the 
Brucheion,  or  Greek  quarter,  which  was  much  the  largest  division 
of  the  city,  and  contained  the  finest  of  the  public  buildings.  Among 
these  were  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Ptolemies ;  the  museum  or 
university  in  which  Euclid  taught,  and  which  was  connected  with 
the  palace  by  long  colonnades  of  Egyptian  marble ;  the  Csesareum, 
or  temple  of  the  Caesars,  in  which  Roman  emperors  dead  or  alive 
were  worshipped  with  divine  honours  ;  the  royal  mausoleum,  called 
Sorna  (Body)  from  its  containing  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(here  also  Marc  Antony  was  buried) ;  the  Dicasterion,  or  court 
of  justice ;  the  Emporium,  or  exchange,  fronting  the  quays  of  the 
great  harbour ;  a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  stadium.  The  famous 
library  collected  by  Ptolemseus  Soter  and  his  successors  (part  of  which, 
as  stated  above,  was  lodged  in  the  Serapeion),  consisted  altogether 
of  700,000  volumes,  500,000  of  which  were  kept  in  the  museum  ; 
these  were  destroyed  when  Julius  C;esar  was  blockaded  by  the 
Alexandrians  in  the  Brucheion.  The  volumes  in  the  Serapeion, 
after  frequent  injuries  in  the  civil  broils  which  were  frequent  in 
Alexandreia,  were  finally  destroyed  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  A.D.  640. 
The  Brucheion  was  separated  from  the  Egyptian  quarter  and  from 
the  Jews'  quarter,  which  occupied  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
city,  by  walls  and  gates.  This  threefold  division  of  the  city  was 
a  consequence  of  its  inhabitants  being  composed  chiefly  of  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  and  Jews,  and  was  further  necessitated  by  their  political 
and  religious  jealousies,  especially  the  latter,  which  frequently 
gave  rise  to  great  excesses. 

In  front  of  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  lay  the  Isle 
of  Pharos,  which  sheltered  the  port  from  the  Etesian  or  north  winds. 
The  island,  which  is  composed  of  white  calcareous  rock,  is  long 
and  narrow,  and  extends  in  a  general  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.E. ; 
but  about  the  centre  of  its  length  it  curves  considerably  south- 
ward round  a  deep  bay  anciently  much  resorted  to  by  mariners, 
and  called  'The  Pirate's  Haven.'  The  island  terminates  to  the 
eastward  in  a  long  spit  of  land,  on  the  extremity  of  which  stood  the 
celebrated  Pharos,  or  lighthouse,  built  by  Sostrates  of  Cnidus,  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemams  Soter  and  his  successor  Philadelphus.  The 
tower  is  said  to  have  been  400  feet  high ;  its  site  is  still  occupied 
by  a  lighthouse.  To  the  north  and  east  of  the  island  there  was  a 
series  of  rocky  islets,  which  rendered  the  port  less  easy  of  access 
from  the  north  ;  many  of  them  were  fortified. 

From  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  Brucheion  a  long  spit  of  land, 
called  Lochias,  projected  far  out  into  the  sea  towards  the  Pharos, 
and  sheltered  the  harbour  of  Alexandreia  on  the  east.  On  the 
Lochias  were  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  the  ruins  of 
a  pier  still  existing  on  the  eastern  side  are  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  an  ancient  landing-place  belonging  to  the  palace.  The  extre- 
mity of  the  Lochias  was  occupied  by  a  fort  called  Acro-Lochias 
(now  the  Pharillon),  and  the  distance  between1  this  point  and  the 
Pharos  was  not  more  than  1300  yards,  in  which  interval  were  several  of 
the  islets  above  mentioned,  so  that  the  entrance  to  the  port  on  the 
north  could  be  defended  by  booms  and  chains. 

Between  the  promontory  of  Lochias  and  the  Mole  was  the  Great 
Harbour,  which  was  lined  with  broad  granite  quays,  where  the 
largest  ships  could  load  and  discharge.  The  eastern  angle  of  the 
harbour,  between  the  Lochias  and  the  rock  of  Antirhodus,  formed 
the  closed  or  royal  port,  which  was  surrounded  on  the  land  side 
with  the  royal  dockyards.  A  little  westward  from  the  royal  dock- 
yards stood  the  Poseideion,  or  temple  of  Neptune,  in  which  mariners 
made  and  paid  their  vows.  It  projected  into  the  sea ;  its  northern 
part  was  called  the  Timonium,  and  in  this  part  Antony  shut  himself 
up  after  his  disgraceful  flight  from  Actium. 

West  of  the  Mole,  and  extending  along  the  front  of  the  Rhacotis 
quarter,  was  the  harbour  of  Eunostos,  or  Safe  Return,  which  was 
entered  from  the  west,  and  was  connected  with  the  Great  Harbour  by 
two  openings  in  the  Mole  covered  with  drawbridges.  It  was  con- 
nected also  with  the  Nile  at  Canopus  by  a  canal,  which  communi- 
cated by  a  short  branch  with  the  Lake  Mareotis,  and  crossing  the 
Rhac6tis  quarter  terminated  in  a  basin  or  wet  dock  that  opened  into 
this  harbour.  Subterranean  aqueducts  conveyed  the  water  of  the 
Nile  from  this  canal  to  the  tanks  of  the  city,  which  were  so  numerous, 
says  a  Roman  writer  ('  De  Bello  Alexandrine,'  cap.  v.),  that  nearly  all 
Alexandreia  was  undermined.  These  tanks  or  cisterns  were  built 
under  the  houses,  and  were  of  large  size  ;  many  of  them  still  remain 
perfect,  and  some  of  them  are  still  used.  By  means  of  the  canal  just 
mentioned,  the  Nile,  and  the  canal  of  Arsinoe,  the  city  of  Alexandreia 
was  connected  with  the  whole  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Red  Sea. 
Both  the  harbours  of  Alexandreia  had  room  enough  for  large  fleets. 

The  city  was  embellished  by  the  Ptolemies  with  the  spoils  of  the 
ancient  towns  of  Egypt,  and  for  several  centuries  continued  to  receive 
accessions  and  improvements.  It  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  a 
city  of  surpassing  beauty.  At  one  time  it  was  the  rival  of  Rome  in 
size,  and  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  earth.  It  became,  what 
Tyre  had  been  before,  the  point  of  exchange  for  the  eastern  and 
western  worlds,  but  with  a  commerce  more  widely  extended  after  the 
conquests  of  the  Macedonians  had  laid  open  the  eastern  world  to 
Greek  enterprise.  DioJorus,  who  visited  Alexandreia  just  before  the 
downfall  of  the  empire  of  the  Ptolemies,  says,  that  the  register  showed 
a  population  of  more  than  300,000  free  citizens.  In  B.C.  63  the 
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riniTiil  MM  wlenta,  about  a  million  storting,  a*  port-dues 

A  eonmderabU  pert  at  the  *He  of  the  ancient  city  1*  now  surrounded 
by  a  douhU  well  fsanked  with  lofty  towers  and  pierced  by  five  gate- 
•MMMW,  end  preeent*  generally  an  almost  shapeless  maa*  of  rubbish, 
in  whieh  we  seen  fragments  of  broken  cojiimns  and  capitals,  pieoe*  of 
wall  count  half  ehoked  up  with  earth,  bite  of  pottery,  gla**,  and  all 
the  sign*  of  onmplet*  desolation.  Borne  of  the  mound*  are  covered 
with  the  villas  and  gardens  of  th*  wealthy  inhabitant*  of  modern 
Alexandria.  Of  the  obelisks,  commonly  called  Cleopatra's  Needle*, 


Clropstra'i  Nredle. 

one  i*  still  standing ;  the  other  is  lying  near  It  on  the  ground.  The 
whole  height  of  the  erect  obelisk,  including  the  pedestal  and  the 
three  atop*  i*  about7»  fcet ;  the  obeluk  itself  is  78  feet  long,  and  ha* 
•  iti*m*tsr  at  the  baee  of  7  feet  7  inches.  T he  proetrate  obelisk  which 
<•  mutilated  and  not  quite  so  long  a*  th*  other  was  presented  to 
England  by  Mehem.  t  AH  ;  no  step*  however  have  been  taken  for  its 
removal.  These  two  oboUska,  which  are  of  red  granite,  were  brought 
by  one  of  the  Koman  emperor*  from  Heliopolis,  and  set  up  in  front  of 

the  (was  re The  Arabs,  who  ascribe  to  Cleopatra  all  the  great 

of  her  oapiul.  call  the**  obelisks  Meeelleh,  which  means  both 
ting-needle  '  and  •  an  obelisk  ;'  hence  the  origin  of  the  common 


....       . 


The  oval*  of  Thothme*  III.,  Hamoses  III.,  and 
ihios  upon  them.  Near 
e  Tower  of  the  Roman*,' 


CWrUlf, 

UM  two  ob*llsk*  i*  part  of  a  tower  called 

aad  probably  U  may  b*  coireotly  named. 

New  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  stands  th*  mosqii*  of  St  Atha- 
MsftM,  on  th*  lite  of  a  CbrUtUo  church  ejected  by  this  patriarch 
during  OM  4th  century.  In  thi*  mosque  the  French  discovered 
UM  beautiful  aaroopbagus  of  Egyptian  broocia,  which  is  now  in  <>»• 
.  The  cU 


British  MUMUB.  The  cUtem*  for  keeping  th*  Nile  water  are  still  in 
mat  part  prexrvsd.  They  consist  of  vaulted  ohamber*  lupported 
by  oolnmna,  which  form  arcades  of  two  or  three  stories.  Th*  interior 
walla  are  covered  with  a  thick  red  plaster  that  I*  not  permeable  to 
water.  The  water  wa.  reached  by  means  of  step*  in  the  aides,  or 
through  aa  opening  U  the  roof  for  a  bucket  and  rope.  At  the 
time  of  the  rVench  occupation  of  Alexandria,  there  were  about  808 
of  these  cbtera*  known  to  exist,  and  many  more  are  doubtless  buried 
beneath  the  rubbish  :  the  number  In  use  at  that  time  was  207. 

The  only  remarkable  monument  between  the  wall  and  the  lake  i* 

•he  column  eommonly  called  Pompey's  Pillar.     It  stands  on  a  mound 

I  earth  about  40  feet  high,  which  contains  remains  of  former  oon- 

*»*.    The  abaft,  whtoh  oombU  of  a  single  piece  of  red  granite, 

«!  .*"*  ^  W  *"*  '  tooh<"  ln  *•«•»•«••*  «d  weigh,  at  least 
[•«*?•    «k«»»o«e  height,  with  the  capital,  which  I*  in  bad  teete, 
•  *»ee  and  pedeetal,  which  are  no  bettor,  I*  03  feet  »  inch**. 
«•  •  <»»»*   Inscription  on  the  plinth  of  the  Due,  on  the 
™i  .."f"  *•  *°  »•»•  *>«>  erected  by  a  prefect  of  Egypt  in 
the  ••Eor  WecUtiwi,  who  toot  tbe   dty  aftoT  eight 
*>     Th,  foundation  of  thl*  pillar  ha*  evidently 
.         ^«*^rf..  P"*«My  wHh  the  hope  of  finding  tenure.  ; 
(to  thi.  disturbance  that  it  i*  inclined  about 
oth  we*.    Amld»t  the  broken  material*  around 
MM  the  eentn  stone  on  which  It  reeta  :  thi*  U  a  piece  of 


yellowish  breccia,  with  hieroglyphic*  on  It,  in  which  the  name  of 
Paammetichus  occurs.  The  vulgar  name  of  the  pillar  would  imply 
that  it  had  aom*  connection  with  Pompous ;  but  it  ought  rather  to 
be  called  Diocletian's  Pillar  :  a  statue  of  that  emperor  long  surmounted 


I'orapej-'i  Pillar. 

it  The  common  name  in  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
word  iropirafoi,  '  conducting,'  applied  to  this  pillar  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  serving  as  a  landmark.  Pompey  s  Pillar  stands  near  the 
site  of  the  Serapeion ;  according  to  Arab  tradition  it  was  one  of  the 
400  columns  that  formed  tbe  peristyle  of  that  celebrated  temple. 

About  -[  miles  from  Pompoy's  Pillar  are  the  catacomb*,  cut  in  a  small 
elevation  consisting  of  a  sandy  calcareous  (tone ;  and  in  the  calcareous 
rock  that  faces  the  sen  are  found  almost  countless  excavations,  in  the 
side*  of  which  niche*  are  out :  these  formed  part  of  the  Necropolis. 
The  most  spacious  of  these  excavation*,  all  of  which  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  passage,  is  about  3830  yards  south-west  from 
Pompey's  Pillar;  near  it  are  several  other  tombs  called  )>y  tliu  inap- 
propriate name  of  Cleopatra's  Baths.  In  the  interior  we  find  a  great 
number  of  chambers  and  passages  cut  in  tbe  rock  in  such  a  style  of 
decoration  as  proves  their  Greek  origin. 

The  history  of  this  city  is  as  remarkable  as  it*  monument*  once 
were.  We  can  here  only  indicate  its  great  epochs.  From  IM  . :;.:( to  n.o. 
SO,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  Oreek  kings  of  Egypt,  the  resort  of  commerce,  and  of  many  foreign 
nation*,  especially  Jews ;  and  also  the  centra  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  that  day.  In  tbe  campaigns  of  Julius  Ctoear  at  Alexaudreia,  B.C.  48, 
the  place  sustained  much  damage. 

From  B.C.  80  to  the  Arab  conquest  under  Omar,  A.D.  640,  Alexandreia 
was  still  a  flourishing  city  under  the  Roman  emperor*,  and  afterwards 
under  the  Eastern  empire.  Alexandreia  early  adopted  the  Christian 
religion,  and  became  one  of  the  stronghold*  of  the  true  faith.  It  was 
also  the  theatre  on  which  the  Christians  showed  their  most  determined 
hostility  to  all  the  works  of  Pagan  art  The  Christians  of  Aloxandreia 
were  the  first  victims  of  the  persecuting  rescript  of  Diocletiai 
suffered  terribly.  In  the  feuds  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Arian* 
in  the  4th  century  the  streets  of  tbe  city  were  often  deluged  with  blood, 
and  many  of  it*  finest  building*  were  destroyed.  When  tbe  Arabs 
took  Alexandreia  the  Brucheiou  was  in  ruins,  and  nearly  deserted. 

In  »fi«  th*  Fatemite  khalifs  selied  mi  K/vpt,  mid  built  New  Cairo, 
from  which  time  Alexaudreia  declined  still  more,  and  sunk  to  the  rank 
of  a  secondary  Egyptian  city  j  tho  discovery  of  the  route  round  tlir 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1407,  tended  still  further  to  diminish  the 
commercial  importance  of  Alexaudreia,  which  at  that  period  had  a 
population  of  only  about  6000. 

iKor  more  i  uformation  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Alexandreia, 
see  Diodorus,  lib.  xvii. ;  Strabo,  lib.  xvii. ;  D'Anville,  Egyptt;  JJetcrt>i- 
tian  dt  tKgypte,  and  the  plates,  vol.  v. ;  Smith's  Dictionary  ofGrecJc 
and  Koman  Otograpky  ;  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  TwoyraphyvfTliebtt; 
Murray's  J/mullivokfvr  TnmUin  in  JSj/yK) 

ALEX A  N|i|;i:iA,  surnamed  Troat,  from  ita  position  on  the  coast 
of  the  Troad,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Tenedos,  was  founded  by  Antigonus, 
on*  of  Alexander's  successors,  and  named  Antigoneia ;  but  the  name 
was  afterward*  changed  by  Lysimachua,  king  of  Thrace,  who  improved 
the  town.  It  was  a  flourishing  place  wider  the  Romau  empire.  In 
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Hadrian's  reign  an  aqueduct,  many  of  the  piers  of  which  still  remain, 
was  constructed  to  convey  water  to  the  city  from  Mount  Ida.  The 
ruins  cover  a  large  space ;  among  them  are  remains  of  Roman  baths. 
A  great  part  of  the  town  walls,  which  are  several  miles  in  circum- 
ference, is  gtill  standing.  The  site,  which  is  now  called  Eski  Stamboul, 
is  almost  deserted.  There  were  several  other  towns  named  Alexandreia. 
One  of  these,  Alexandria  ad  I  stum,  was  situated  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the  Myriandrus 
of  Xenophon.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  seaport  town  of 
Iskenderun,  which  is  also  known  as  Alexandretta  and  Scanderoon. 

ALEXANDHETTA.     [SCANDEROON.] 

ALEXANDRIA,  called  lalcaideriyefi  by  the  Arabs,  is  a  city  and 
seaport  in  Lower  Egypt,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
118  miles  N.W.  from  Cairo,  in  31°  13'  N.  lat.,  29°  55'  52"  E.  luis., 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  city  stands  partly 
on  what  was  anciently  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  but  ehie6y  on  the  Mole  of 
ancient  Alexandreia  [ALEXANDHEIA],  which  has  been  much  increased 
in  width  from  dilapidation  and  the  filling  up  of  the  two  channels  that 
connected  the  eastern  and  western  harbours.  These  channels  served 
not  only  for  communication  between  the  harbours,  but  also  as  a  means 
of  cleansing  the  Great  Port,  the  sand  swept  into  which  by  the  north 
wind  was  carried  through  them  by  the  wash  of  the  sea.  The  accumu- 
lation of  sand,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks,  have  widened  the 
Mole  into  an  isthmus,  and  the  Great  Port,  now  called  the  New  Port,  is 
in  many  places  shallow.  The  '  Isle  of  Pharos*  is  now  not  an  island, 
but  a  peninsula.  At  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  in 
1801,  the  Lake  Marcotis  was  dry  ;  but  the  British  troops,  during  the 
siege  of  Alexandria,  by  cutting  a  passage  through  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  th»t  separates  it  from  Lake  Aboukir,  let  in  the  sea,  and  restored 
the  bed  of  the  Mareotis  to  the  dominion  of  the  water.  The  immediate 
territory  of  Alexandria,  thus  limited  by  the  sea  and  the  lake,  extends 
from  the  tower  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  west  of  the  town,  to  Cape 
Aboukir  east  of  it.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  a  continuous  chain 
of  calcareous  rock  and  sand,  without  good  water,  and  almost  without 
vegetation. 

The  Old  Port,  on  the  African  or  western  side  of  the  city,  is  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Eunostos.  It  stretches  westward  from  the  town, 
about  8  miles  in  length,  to  Cape  Marabout  on  the  mainland,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  There  are  three  passes  int<i  it 
between  a  series  of  rocks  from  Cape  Marabout  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Pharos  ;  the  western  and  deepest  of 
these  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  has  25  to  27  feet  of  water  in  its 
shallowest  places.  Ships  may  anchor  close  to  the  town  in  from 
22  to  40  feet  of  water;  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  deep  water  all 
along  the  stream.  The  port  is  sheltered  from  the  violent  northerly 
winds  by  the  high  coast  of  the  Island  of  Pharos.  The  New  or 
Asiatic  Harbour  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  It  also  has  a 
line  of  rocks  stretching  across  the  entrance.  It  is  very  shallow 
in  many  parts  for  the  reasons  given  above.  The  passage  into  the 
New  Port  is  about  a  cable's  length  east  of  the  Diamond  Rock,  which 
lies  a  little  to  the  cast  of  the  1'haroi  tower  or  lighthouse ;  a  vessel 
steering  a  little  farther  to  the  eastward  would  strike  upon  a  shoal  that 
stretches  westward  from  the  Pharillon,  or  little  Pharos,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  port.  The  water  immediately  within  the  port,  south-west 
of  the  Pharos,  is  from  30  to  40  feet  deep,  but  the  space  for  anchorage 
is  limited,  and  exposed  to  northerly  gales.  Ordinary  tides  rise  two 
feet;  but  during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  the  rise  is  four  feet. 
The  peninsula  of  Pharos  itself  consists  of  a  saline  arid  soil  and 
da/zling  white  calcareous  rock  :  it  is  bordered  with  reefs,  especially 
on  the  west  side.  The  island  shows  many  traces  of  ancient  building. 
Not  only  the  quays  and  jetties  of  the  two  ports,  but  also  the  mosques, 
the  public  warehouses,  and  even  the  private  dwellings  are  in  a  great 
measure  formed  of  the  materials  of  old  Alexandreix  The  town  has 
greatly  improved  under  the  government  of  Mehemet  AH  and  his 
successors.  New  streets  and  squares  have  been  built,  which  give  the 
city  more  of  a  European  than  an  Asiatic  appearance.  The  Turkish 
quarter,  however,  has  narrow  and  unpaved  streets,  full  of  dust  in  dry 
weather  and  of  mud  when  it  rains  ;  the  houses,  both  internally  and 
externally,  present  no  great  attractions,  and  the  general  appearance  is 
dreary  and  monotonous.  The  Frank  quarter  has  several  good  streets 
and  a  handsome  square  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  on  the 
mounds  of  which,  and  along  the  ancient  canal  (restored  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  called  the  Mahmudiyrh  Canal)  there  are  several  vilks  and 
MS.  The  principal  buildings  and  institutions  comprise  the  new 
palace  of  the  pasha,  the  naval  arsenal,  a  great  number  of  mosques, 
the  fortifications,  the  naval  and  military  hospitals,  the  custom  )i"n-i, 
tribunal  of  commerce,  medical  college,  naval  school,  and  several  other 
educational  establishments.  The  mosque  of  the  Thoxtsand  and  One 
Pillars  is  the  chief  eccleniaHtical  building.  The  population  is  stated 
to  have  been  in  tlio  middle  of  the  18th  century  only  3000  or  4000  ; 
at  the  time  of  the  French  evacuation  In  1801  it  was  only  about  7000  : 
at  present  It  is  said  to  amount  to  above  60,000,  including  about  8000 
troops  in  the  garrison  and  port. 

cry  advnt  „%  of  the  Mahtmidlyeh 

Canal,  which  joins  the  Nile  at  Atfi'h,  and  the  establishment  of  an 

nd  route  to  India,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  late 

Mr.   Wni'horn,  have  made  Alexandria  a  place  of  great  and  increasing 

icrei'U  importance.     It  is  the  principal,  indeed  it  may  be  said 


to  be  the  only,  port  of  Egypt,  for  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches  of  the  Nile  have  caused  those  ports 
to  be  deserted  since  the  ancient  communication  between  Alexandria 
and  the  Nile  has  been  restored.  The  exports  are  composed  of 
Egyptian  products.  The  principal  items  are  raw  cotton,  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  linseed,  senna,  gums,  and  other  drugs ;  indigo,  opium, 
ostrich  feathers,  dates,  soda,  linen  cloth,  coffee  from  Arabia,  bees' -wax, 
ivory,  saltpetre,  sesame  and  other  seeds ;  hides,  natron,  mother-of- 
pearl,  potashes,  &c.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  cotton  stuffs, 
timber,  woollen  and  silk  goods,  iron,  hardware,  copper  and  tin  plates, 
jewellery,  machinery,  ammunition,  paper,  cutlery,  &c.  Of  1352  vessels 
which  arrived  in  1842,  there  were  164  in  ballast;  of  1447  departures 
in  the  same  year,  210  were  in  ballast.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
in  1842  was  2,470,8662.,  of  the  exports  1,813,825?.  The  trade  in  cotton 
and  corn  is  very  important.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  trade  of 
Alexandria  is  with  Great  Britain,  Turkey,  Austria,  France,  Tuscany, 
Syria,  and  the  Barbary  States.  The  intercourse  between  England 
and  India  is  carried  on  through  Alexandria.  Austrian,  French,  and 
English  steamers  frequent  its  port.  Travellers  to  India  cross  over 
to  Suen,  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  Southern  Asia  in  the  powerful 
steam-ships  of  the  East  India  Company.  A  railroad  is  projected,  and, 
we  believe,  commenced  between  Alexandria  and  Suez.  In  the  battle 
of  Alexandria,  fought  between  the  French  and  English,  March  21, 
1801,  Sir  R.  Abercrombie,  the  British  general,  was  mortally 
wounded. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
in  North  America,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Potomac,  in  38°  49'  N.  lat.,  77°  4'  W.  long. ;  6  miles  S.S.W.  from  the 
city  of  Washington  :  population  8459  in  1840.  Ships  of  the  line  can 
ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Alexandria.  The  town  slopes  down  to  the 
river  with  the  streets  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  is  on  the 
whole  pretty  well  built.  It  has  a  court-house,  two  banks,  marine  and 
fire  insurance  offices,  a  jail,  an  alms-house,  a  theatre,  market-house,  and 
ten  places  nf  w<  n-ship.  Good  wharfs  extend  along  the  river,  at  which 
the  largest  vessels  can  load  and  discharge.  The  chief  trade  is  in  flour, 
wheat,  maize,  and  tobacco.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  termi- 
nates in  the  Potomac  at  Alexandria.  Before  1846  Alexandria  belonged 
to  the  district  of  Columbia.  [COLOMBIA,  DISTBICT  OF.] 

ALFORD.    fLnicoLNsatnE.] 

ALFORT.     [SEINE,  DEPARTMENT  OP.] 

ALFRETON,  Derbyshire,  a  market  town  in  the  hundred  of 
Scarsdale,  is  situated  in  53°  6'  N.  lat.,  1"  23'  W.  long;  14  mile* 
N.N.E.  from  Derby,  and  140  milea  N.N.W.  from  London,  by  road. 
East  Wingficld  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  which  is  148  miles 
from  London  by  the  North- Western  and  Midland  Railways,  is  2J  miles 
from  Alfretoh :  tho  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1851  was 
8826.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby,  and 
diocese  of  Lichfield. 

The  houses  of  Alfreton  are  irregularly  built,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  old ;  the  church,  a  rude  ancient  structure  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  has  an  embattled  tower  with  pinnacles.  The  large  east  window 
has  been  restored  within  the  last  few  years.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists.  A  large  National 
school  of  recent  erection  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  savings  bank.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  stockings  and  brown  earthenware ;  or  in  the  neigh- 
bouring collieries.  At  Hiddings,  within  a  short  distance  of  Alfreton, 
are  some  considerable  iron-works.  At  Swanwick,  a  hamlet  in  tho 
parish,  is  a  Free  school  for  educating  twelve  boys  and  eight  girls  of 
Swanwick  nnd  Grcenhill  Lane,  endowed  in  1740  by  a  Mrs.  Turner. 
There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  chiefly  for  grain ;  several  fairo 
are  held,  one  in  July  being  a  very  large  cattle  fair.  A  county  court 
in  held  in  the  town. 

ALGARVE,  a  province  of  Portugal,  situated  between  36°  57'  and 
37°  35'  N.  lat.,  7°  15'  and  9°  W.  long.  The  greatest  length  E.  to  W. 
is  85  miles ;  the  width  varies  from  15  to  80  miles.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Serra  de  Monchique  and  Serra  de  Caldeirao,  E.  by  the  river 
Guadiana,  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  area  is  2140  square 
miles:  the  popidation  in  1841  was  130,329.  It  is  entirely  comprised 
in  one  district,  Faro,  which  Includes  5  comarcas,  or  judiciary 
divisions,  15  concelhos,  or  communal  divisions,  and  62  parishes. 

fin-face. — The  lofty  ridges  of  the  Serra  de  Caldeiriio  and  Serra  de 
Monchique  extend  from  east  to  west  across  the  province.  These 
ridges  are  the  western  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Morena  of  Spain, 
interrupted  by  the  bed  of  the  Gnadiana.  The  Serra  de  Caldeirao 
forms  a  group  of  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  province, 
leaving  only  from  five  to  ten  miles  of  level  land  next  the  sea.  Monte 
Figo  rises  to  the  height  of  2124  feet.  The  Serra  de  Monchique  is 
loftier  than  the  mountains  of  Caldeirao,  the  summit  called  Picota 
rising  to  the  height  of  3900  feet,  and  the  Foya  de  Monchique  to 
4050  feet.  From  these  summits  an  offset  extends  in  a  south-west 
direction  to  Cape  8t.-Vincent,  filling  up  with  hills  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  south-western  angle  of  the  province.  The  promontory  of  Cape 
St. -Vincent  is  composed  of  gray  limestone  rocks,  and  the  country 
inland  as  far  as  tho  eye  can  reach  has  an  aspect  of  the  wildest 
desolation.  A  monastery  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  on 
the  verge  of  a  tremendous  precipice.  Round  that  summit  the  winds 
howl  almost  incessantly,  and  the  sea  is  for  ever  raging  at  its  base. 
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of  Algaro  U»  Ur«l  land  next  the  **a  i*  of  greater  i 
*•***»  part.     The  Uuadiana  flow*  about  36  milea 
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I  Is  her.  uniformly  lofty  and  steep.     A  few  .top.  below  the 
miiiiHir  U  UM  Chair  of  8t  Vincent,  a  seat  formed  by  Nature,  and 
an  object  of  veneralioa  to  the  Portuguese  sailor*,  from  the  belief  of 
tu  hsvtnv  been  occupied  by  the  saint  himself.     In  the  central  part 
•      -  ^      •        -  -  *       —  *-  -*       •  •  *•".  width  *^»>*  iii  the 

a]  •  |  T!..  .  .-•.  M. 
I  navigated  by  flat- 

i  a*  high  a*  Mertola  in  Alemtejo.    The  other  river* 

have  a  short  eonree  to  the  sea  or  the  Guadiana  :  the  longest  are  the 
Rio  VaUermosa,  which  fall*  into  the  sea  at  Faro,  the  Portimao  which 
riae*  high  up  in  th*  Serra  de  Monchique,  and  enters  the  sea  below 
VilUnova  de  Portimio,  and  the  Rio  Dolcite,  an  affluent  of  the 

u. — The  climate  i*  hot  in  summer,  but  i* 
by  sss  briem*  from  the  west  and  south.  In  winter  it  i* 
ilafaxlsd  from  the  northern  winds  by  its  lofty  mountain-boundary. 
The  -"— *-  is  generally  very  agreeable  and  very  healthful  U  has 
little  pasture*;*.  •»«•  produce*  little  grain.  The  mountains  afford 
nourishment  for  a  few  flock*  of  goat*.  The  forest-tree*  are  mostly 
cor*  trees,  e»ei  green  oak*,  and  chestnut  tree*.  The  plain*  and 
valleys  furnish  abundance  of  fruits,  especially  oranges,  lemons,  fig*, 
grape*,  pomegranate*,  and  date*.  The  olive*  are  inferior  to  those 
of  AJemtejo.  Dried  fruit*,  wine,  and  fiah  are  exported.  The 
inhabitant*  are  generally  occupied  either  in  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  preparation  of  it*  product*,  or  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  which 
are  the  meet  productive  of  Portugal  There  are  no  manufactures 
deserving  of  mention. 

Tom- — Pan  i*  the  principal  town,  giving  name  to  the  district 
It  i*  situated  in  87*  X.  1st,  7°  51'  W.  long.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Valfarmoaa,  Hi*  well  built,  and  surrounded  with  wall*  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Moon.  It  ha*  a  large  square.  The  town  is  the 
•**  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Evora,  and  contain*  a 
cathedral,  a  pariah  church,  a  college,  three  hospital*,  and  a  custom- 
boose.  The  harbour,  defended  by  a  fort,  is  small,  and  not  very 
commodious ;  but  the  road,  formed  by  three  small  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  has  safe  and  convenient  anchorage.  The  exports 
are  moeUy  oranges,  dried  fruits,  cork,  and  anchovies,  Mntto  England. 
The  fishery  here  i*  very  active  and  prosperous  :  population  of  the 
town,  8440.  Coin  Marino,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  has  a 
population  of  2250  engaged  in  fishing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  salt 
from  aea-water.  Laffot,  45  mile*  W.N.W.  from  Faro,  is  a  seaport 
town.  The  house*  are  mostly  of  one  story  only,  and  the  harbour  is 
indifferent,  and  only  admit*  small  vessel*.  It  is  safe  only  when  the 
wind  is  from  the  north  round  to  the  west,  being  then  sheltered  by  the 
Bern  de  Monchique  and  Cape  St-Vinoent  The  bay  afford*  anchor- 
age for  a  fleet  when  those  winds  prevail  The  town  contains  three 
churches,  and  ha*  an  aqueduct,  which  supplies  several  fountains. 
The  territory  is  productive  in  fruit,  which  is  mostly  exported  to 
liolland,  and  the  fishery  is  active :  population,  about  7000.  Sagnt, 
a  small  fortified  town,  4  miles  S.E.  from  Cape  St-Vinoent,  stands  on 
a  pf'"*"1* :  the  population  is  only  800  or  400.  The  bay  of  Sagre* 
ha*  considerable  depth  of  water,  and  afford*  good  shelter ;  and  traces 
remain  of  the  old  harbour,  which  might  be  restored  at  no  great 
expense.  The  castle  of  Sagres  (tends  on  a  headland  which  projects 
boldly  into  th*  Atlantic,  where  the  cliffs  sre  precipitous  on  all  side*, 
and  the  battlement*  and  old  tower*  almost  overhang  the  ceaseless 
breaker*.  The  rnsssii*  of  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  are  in  many 
pUoe*  quit*  hollow,  and  the  sea  make*  a  loud  noise  as  it  rushes 
through  the  •ubtemnean  channel  Thccaxtlei*  a  fortress  under  a  com- 
mandant Sagre*  was  founded  by  the  Infante  Doin  Enrique  in  1416,  and 
be  resided  there  almost  continually  while  hi*  expeditions  were  fitting 
oat  to  make  discoveries  and  settlements  on  the  western  coast*  of  Africa. 
«l*«s,  82  mile*  X.  W.  from  Faro,  *tand*  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
Portimao.  It  is  one  of  the  mo*t  ancient  town*  of  Portugal,  is  walled, 
and  contain*  a  handsome  parish  church  :  population,  about  2000.  It 
wa*  the  capital  of  Algarve  under  the  Moor*,  and  was  then  a  fortified 
and  populous  city.  Tarira,  35  mile*  N.E.  from  Faro,  a  town  and 
•••port,  •tend*  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Seco,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  atone  bride*.  Th*  streets  are  regular,  and  the  aquare*  ornamented 
with  fountain*.  There  are  two  pariah  churches,  and  a  handsome 
mansion  for  UM  governor-general,  who  reside*  here.  The  river  i* 
navigabl*  a  abort  di*tenc*  for  boat*,  and  there  U  a  very  active  aaa- 
ftshery  :  population  of  the  town,  0000.  IVUmora  <U  Portimao  12 
miles  aw.  from  Silvea,  and  35  miles  W.N.W.  from  Faro,  *tand*  on 
UM  west  bank  of  the  estuary  of  th*  Portimao,  which  forms  perhaps 
the  best  harbour  on  UM  coast  of  Algarv*.  The  town  is  well  built 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  8000,  who  are  mostly  employed 
•  •  ' 

When  Mires,  then  the  capital  of  Algarve,  wa*  conquered  from  the 
?°°?  ».118»by  8ancho  I.,  king  of  Portugal,  he  auumod  the  addi- 
tional title  of  King  of  Algarve.    The  conquest  of  Algarve,  however, 
wa.  not  computed  till  th*  reign  of  Alfonso  III.,  who  was  proclaimed 
king  in  1248,  and  died  in  1270.    The  kingdom  of  Algarve  wa*  after- 
ward, extended  *o  a*  to  Include  part  of  Andalucia,   and   also  the 
Mmrad  countries  and  wtUement*  in  Africa,  and  then  it  was  styled 
Tfc*  Kingdom  of  UM  AlganreV  or  •  Algarve  on  this  aide  the  Sea,' 
•*!   .A1CTT"  *W**  *"•  8~-'    To*  province  i*  still  occasionally 
i  by  Portugneee  authorities. 
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ALOECIRAS.     [H 

ALGKH1K,  I.1  (Algeria  in  English),  i*  the  name  given  by  the 
French  to  their  newly-acquired  posseaiions  in  Northern  Africa, 
which  comprise  the  whole  state  formerly  known  as  the  Regency 
of  Algiers.  The  country  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Regency  of 
Tunis,  W.  by  the  empire  of  Marocco,  a  by  the  Great  Desert, 
and  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  greatest  length  from  the 
river  Zayne  on  the  Tunis  frontier  to  Twunt  on  the  western 
frontier,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Trara,  40  miles  E.  of 
the  Mulloiah  river,  is  about  600  miles;  it*  breadth  varies  from 
100  to  800  mile*,  being  greatest  under  the  meridians  of  Algiers 
and  Constantina,  and  narrowest  in  the  west  under  the  meridians  of 
Oran  and  Tlemaen.  But  in  fact  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the 
territory  of  Algiers  have  never  been  accurately  defined.  Many  tribes 
live  scattered  about  the  country,  who  either  have  always  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  successive  rulers  of  the  coast  and  capital,  or  whose 
subjection  is  merely  nominal,  and  confined  to  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the 
population  of  the  whole  country,  but,  judging  by  approximation,  it 
cannot  be  leas  than  2,000,000;  perhaps  it  may  ascend  to  nearly 
3,000,000. 

The  high-land  of  the  Atlas  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Regency,  and  it*  various  ridges,  terraces,  and  valleys  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  it*  surface.  Until  of  late  years  it  was  generally 
assumed  that  the  Atlas  formed  two  continuous  ridge*  west  to  east, 
which  were  called  the  Great  Atlas,  and  the  Little  or  Maritime  Atlas. 
But  this  was  a  superficial  and  inaccurate  notion.  There  is  no  interior 
ridge  answering  to  the  idea  of  a  Great  Atlas.  The  real  Great  Atlas, 
Jebel  Tedla,  is  in  Marocco,  and  runs  south  to  north,  east  of  the  capital 
of  that  old  empire.  The  surface  of  the  interior  of  Algeria  is  a  table- 
land running  west  to  east,  rising  abruptly  from  the  maritime  plains, 
and  sloping  gently  southward  into  the  desert  This  table-land  varies 
greatly  in  breadth,  and  it  has  an  average  height  of  3000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  interspersed  with  knolls,  or  insulated  summits,  generally 
rounded  at  the  top,  and  none  of  which  attains  the  limit  of  |«T|>ctual 
snow.  It  is  also  deeply  intersected  by  valleys  and  ravines  formed  by 
the  running  water*,  most  of  which  flow  from  south  to  north  into  the 
Mediterranean,  whilst  others  flow  southward,  and  are  lost  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert.  The  watershed  between  these  divides  the  country 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  northern  and  smaller  being  called  the  Tell, 
or  arable  land,  and  the  southern  the  Algerine  Sahara,  or  the  Country 
of  Dates,  which  is  not  a  desert,  but  merges  farther  south  into  the  real 
Sahara,'  or  Great  Desert 

The  Little  or  Maritime  Atlas,  which  rises  from  the  Metidjn  plain, 
south  of  Algiers,  is  a  buttress  of  the  great  table-land,  of  which  Mount 
Jurjura,  east  of  Algiers,  is  an  abutment  In  the  west  there  is  a  high 
summit  called  \Vannanhriz.  The  height  of  the  Little  Atlas,  between 
Blidah  and  Medeyah,  is  from  3000  feet  to  4SOO  feet 

The  principal  river  of  Algeria  is  the  Shellif,  which  has  its  sources 
within  the  borders  of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  south  of  the  Waunaahriz 
Mountains  ;  it  flows  N.E.  into  Titteri,  and  after  receiving  the  Midro, 
which  comes  from  the  southernmost  Atlw,  forms  the  Titteri  Gawle 
or  Lake,  and  then  runs  north  until  it  meets  the  little  Atlas  ridge 
not  far  from  Medeyah;  its  current  then  turns  abruptly  westward 
through  the  province  of  Mascara,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly  300 
miles  enters  the  sea  below  Cape  Ivy,  or  Jebel  Dis.  During  the  rainy 
season  it  overflows  a  great  tract  of  country,  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
communication  by  land  between  Algiers  and  Oran.  The  other  rivers 
are  the  laser,  to  the  east  of  Algiers  ;  the  Zowah,  or  river  of  Bujeiah  ; 
the  Wad-el-Kebeer,  Ampsaga  of  the  ancients,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
north  of  Constuntina  ;  the  Seiboos,  or  river  of  Bona  ;  the  Sig,  and  the 
Tafna  in  the  province  of  Oran.  South  of  the  Atlas  is  the  Wad-od- 
Jedee,  or  River  of  the  Kid,  a  considerable  stream  which  runs  from 
west  to  east  for  nearly  200  miles,  and  after  watering  and  fertilising  the 
country  called  Zaab,  and  receiving  a  number  of  minor  streams  from 
the  central  table-land,  loses  itself  in  the  Melgigg,  a  marsh  on  the 
borders  of  the  Desert.  There  is  another  marsh  of  great  extent  on  the 
south-western  borders  of  Constantina  called  the  Shott  "  It  is  a  large 
plain  or  valley  between  two  chains  of  mountains,  which,  according  to 
the  Masons  of  the  year,  is  either  covered  with  salt  or  overflowed  with 
water.  Several  parts  of  the  Shott  consist  of  a  light  oozy  soil,  which, 
after  sudden  rains  or  the  overflowing  of  the  adjacept  rivcra,  forms 
quicksands,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  unwary  traveller."  (Shaw's 
'  Travels  in  Barbary.  )  Several  small  streams  from  the  north,  and  a 
considerable  one  from  the  south,  called  Mailsh  or  Shaver,  which  has 
it*  source  in  the  Mount  Zekkar,  and  is  said  to  be  salt,  lose  themselves 
in  the  Shott 

The  climate  of  the  country  north  of  the  Atlas  is  generally  healthy 
and  temperate,  but  when  the  khamsin,  or  south-wind,  blown,  the  ther- 
iiiiinii  ter  rises  to  100°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  even  more;  this,  however, 
louts  only  from  two  to  five  days.  This  wind  is  dry,  and  although 
depressing,  is  not  otherwise  unhealthy.  It  carries  along  with  it  a 
quantity  of  extremely  fine  sand,  which  penetrates  into  the  houses  and 
through  every  crevice.  From  April  to  September  the  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  east,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  mostly  from  the 
west  The  heavy  rains  are  in  November  and  December  ;  the  months 
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of  January  and  February  are  generally  very  fine.  In  April  the  fields 
are  clothed  in  their  brightest  verdure.  From  July  to  September 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  burnt  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  the 
oleander  alone  remains  green.  Near  the  coast  however  the  sea-breeze 
cools  the  air  during  the  day,  and  heavy  dews  full  at  night.  The 
atmosphere  is  very  pure  and  bright,  but  is  considered  unfavourable  to 
persous  whose  sight  is  weak.  Ophthalmia  is  a  common  disease,  as  well 
as  cutaneous  disorders,  and  even  elephantiasis,  owing  principally  to  the 
want  of  cleanliness  in  the  country  people.  No  bad  fevers  or  other 
endemic  diseases  are  prevalent. 

The  fertility  for  which  this  country  was  renowned  in  ancient  times 
still  continues :  in  the  valleys  that  are  watered  by  streams,  vegetation 
is  extremely  luxuriant.  The  mould  is  of  a  very  dark  colour ;  in  some 
places  it  is  reddish,  and  impregnated  with  nitre  or  salt,  but  generally 
the  soil  is  much  less  sandy  than  in  Tunis  or  Marocco.  The  country 
is  also  more  hilly,  the  springs  are  more  frequent,  and  the  dews  more 
abundant  than  in  the  adjoining  states.  The  hills  are  covered  with 
fruit-trees  of  every  kind,  and  the  fruit  is  generally  exquisite.  The 
olive,  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  orange  trees  abound.  A  species  of  the 
lotus  is  found  here,  the  fruit  of  which  is  eaten.  The  palm  is  indige- 
nous, but  the  dates  come  from  the  south  side  of  the  Atlas.  Few 
timber-trees  are  to  be  seen  except  elms  and  a  species  of  oak,  the 
Querciu  ballots,  which  bears  a  very  nutritive  kind  of  acorn.  The 
mountains  near  Bujeiah  used  to  supply  the  ship-builders  of  Algiers  with 
timber.  There  are  many  species  of  the  cypress  and  chestnut-trees. 
There  are  also  very  extensive  plantations  of  neari  or  white  roses ; 
these  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  Europe,  and  yield  the 
essence  known  by  the  name  of  attar  of  roses.  The  sugar-cane  grows 
iu  this  country ;  a  species  of  it  called  Soleyman  rises  to  a  great  height, 
and  give*  more  sugar  than  any  other  species  known.  Some  cotton  is 
produced.  The  fndiyofera  glauca  thrives  also.  The  grains  sown  are 
wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  millet,  dourra,  and  also  rice. 

The  cows  of  Barbary  are  small,  give  but  little  milk,  and  generally 
lose  it  altogether  with  the  loss  of  the  calf.  Algiers  and  Marocco  are 
the  original  countries  of  the  Merino  sheep.  Goats  are  very  numerous, 
and  supply  the  people  with  milk.  Horses  are  proverbially  excellent ; 
the  asses  are  uncommonly  fine  and  much  used  for  riding ;  the  country 
people  eat  the  flesh  of  the  young  ones.  The  mules  are  excellent. 
The  camel  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  Asia,  and  good  cheese  is 
made  of  its  milk.  The  interior  of  the  country  abounds  with  wild 
boars,  porcupines,  antelopes,  and  all  sorts  of  game.  In  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Atlas  are  panthers  and  leopards,  but  no  tigers ;  the  lion  still 
maintains  the  character  of  its  Numidian  progenitor  for  superior 
strength,  fierceness,  and  also,  at  least  according  to  Arab  report,  for 
its  occasional  forbearance  and  generosity.  In  the  desert  of  Angad,  on 
the  borders  of  Marocco,  are  large  flocks  of  ostriches.  The  country  is 
infested  by  various  venomous  reptiles  and  insects,  especially  scorpions 
of  large  size,  whose  bite  is  dangerous.  There  are  also  serpents  of  the 
boa  kind.  Locusts  pay  occasional  visits,  destroying  the  harvest  of 
whole  districts  in  a  few  days ;  the  tribes  south  of  the  Atlas  eat  them. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  as  far  as  known,  consists  of  copper, 
iron,  lead,  silver,  gypsum,  limestone,  and  marble.  The  copper-mines 
have  been  worked  by  the  French  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  races  that  inhabit  the  territory  of  Algiers  may  be  reckoned 
seven  in  number :  Berbers  or  Kabyles,  Arabs,  Moors,  Turks,  Kooloolis, 
Jews,  and  negroes  from  Soudan.  One  half  of  the  whole  population 
consists  of  Kabyles,  the  aborigines  of  the  land.  Although  somewhat 
mixed  with  the  various  nations  that  have  successively  conquered  the 
country,  they  still  retain  much  of  their  Numidian  character  and 
habits.  The  name  of  Berbers  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  they  them- 
selves are  unacquainted  with  it;  they  call  themselves  Mazigh  or 
Ainazirgh,  which  name  was  known  to  the  old  geographers  and 
historians.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  calls  the  island  on  which  the 
lighthouse  of  Algiers  is  built,  '  Insula  Mazucana.'  The  oldest  Arabian 
writers  call  the  town  of  Algiers  '  Jezira  Beni  Mazighanan '  (the  Island 
of  the  Sons  of  Mazigh.)  The  Mazigh  race  is  believed  to  have  extended 
at  one  tune  all  over  North  Africa,  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the 
Canary  Islands :  they  spoke  one  common  language,  of  which  the 
Sin, '/.hili  and  the  Shillah  of  the  Berbers  are  dialects,  as  well  as  the 
language  of  the  Guanchos  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  probably  also 
the  language  spoken  by  the  Tuaricks  of  the  Great  Desert.  The 
Moors  called  the  Berbers  '  Kabyles,'  from  Kabileah,  i. «.  Clan,  but 
they  often  give  this  appellation  indifferently  to  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  whether  Berbers  or  Arabs,  although  two  very  distinct  people, 
because  both  are  living  in  clans.  The  Kabyles  inhabit  the  high-lands, 
especially  along  the  Little  Atlas  chain,  while  the  Arabs  occupy  the 
intermediate  plains.  The  principal  stronghold  of  the  Kabyles  is  in 
the  high-lands  east  of  Algiers,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  extends  in  length  nearly  200  miles,  from  Dellys  to  Boua, 
and  which  the  French  call  tho  Kabylia,  The  clans  of  the  former 
assume  before  their  names  the  Arabic  prefix  Beni,  as  Beni-Sala, 
whilst  many  of  the  Arab  tribes,  scattered  about  the  country  of 
Algiers,  use  that  of  Welled,  which  means  the  same,  such  as  Welled- 
H.lfa  (the  Children  of  Helfa).  The  Kabyles  live  in  villages  called 
dathkraht,  consisting  chiefly  of  huts  which  they  call  gurbie,  made  of 
mud  and  loose  stones,  covered  with  the  branches  of  the  palm-tree, 
and  thatched  with  turf  or  straw.  The  Arabs  generally  livo  under 
tents,  in  camps,  which  are  called  dowar.  The  Kabyles  who  live  on 


the  Little  Atlas  and  near  the  coast,  understand  Arabic,  but  the  tribes 
farther  removed  in  the  interior  know  no  language  but  their  own.  More 
advanced  in  agriculture  than  the  Arabs  or  Moors,  they  understand  the 
method  of  irrigation:  "We  have  seen,"  says  Captain  Rozet,  "in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bledah,  orchards  and  fields  as  neatly  arranged  and 
as  carefully  cultivated  as  those  of  France.  The  Kabyles  work  the 
mines  of  their  mountains,  and  extract  iron,  copper,  and  lead ;  it  is 
said,  even  gold  and  silver ;  their  arms  are  frequently  decorated  with 
silver  plates  very  well  wrought,  and  they  make  a  spurious  coin  of 
silvered  copper.  They  make  guns,  ploughs,  and  many  coarse  utensils, 
which  they  sell  to  the  Arabs  and  Moors  ;  know  how  to  temper  steel, 
and  make  also  sabres  and  knives  of  a  tolerable  quality.  They  manu- 
facture gunpowder  for  their  own  use,  and  much  better  than  that 
which  is  made  at  Algiers,  but  they  never  sell  any  of  it.  The  Kabyles 
are  very  eager  after  European  guns ;  they  offered  me  as  much  as  the 
value  of  200  francs  for  mine.  Their  women  weave  common  woollen 
and  linen  stuffs  for  the  use  of  the  family.  They  do  not  bake  bread, 
but  they  crush  the  grain  between  two  stones,  make  a  paste  of  the 
flour  with  water,  and  bake  it  under  the  ashes,  or  fry  it  with  oil.  The 
olive  is  their  chief  produce,  but  the  oil  they  make  is  very  sour,  probably 
because  they  allow  the  fruit  to  ferment  before  they  press  it.  They 
carry  great  quantities  of  it  in  skins  to  the  Algiers  market.  They 
make  a  kind  of  soap  with  oil  and  soda.  The  Kabyles  grow  pears, 
apples,  apricots,  peaches,  and  grapes,  in  all  the  chain  of  the  Little 
Atlas.  They  gather  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  wax,  which  they 
bring  to  Algiers;  with  poultry;  dates  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlas, 
lion  and  panther  skins,  and  monkeys.  The  tribes  who  live  on  the 
borders  of  the  plain,  or  in  the  great  valleys,  have  cattle,  and  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats.  They  have  no  camels,  this  animal  not  being 
suited  to  mountainous  regions,  but  they  have  excellent  asses  and 
mules  which  they  never  sell.  They  fight  on  foot,  whilst  the  Arabs 
are  chiefly  horsemen.  The  Kabyles  are  a  middle-sized  race,  of  spare 
habit  of  body,  but  robust  and  well  made,  and  even  elegant  in  their 
forms.  Their  complexion  is  generally  dark,  but  seldom  swarthy. 
Their  heads  are  more  round,  and  their  features  shorter  than  those  of 
the  Arabs ;  they  have  not  the  fine  aquiline  noses  so  common  among 
the  latter;  the  expression  of  their  countenance  is  intelligent,  but 
somewhat  sinister  and  ferocious.  The  furniture  of  their  huts  is  very 
simple:  a  few  sheep-skins  or  mats,  spread  on  the  ground  or  on  a 
wooden  platform  in  a  corner,  serve  them  as  beds ;  their  hykes,  which 
resemble  in  shape  the  plaid  of  the  highlanders,  and  their  boornooses, 
or  cloaks  with  hoods,  which  constitute  their  dress  by  day,  serve  them 
as  blankets  at  night ;  a  few  baskets,  earthen  dishes,  pots,  and  jars,  for 
their  milk  and  honey;  they  keep  their  grain  and  fruit  iu  large  vats 
made  of  clay  baked  in  the  sun,  or  bury  them  in  holes  under  ground. 
In  almost  every  hut  of  the  Beni-Sala  we  found  a  Koran,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  left  on  running  away.  The  women  wear  the  hyke 
like  the  men,  with  a  close  short-sleeved  tunic  underneath ;  they  do 
not  veil  their  faces  like  those  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors ;  they  let  their 
hair  fall  on  their  shoulders ;  they  wear  large  earrings,  paint  their  arms 
and  legs  in  various  devices,  and  their  nails  and  the  palms  of  their  hands 
with  henne,  or  vegetable  red."  The  short  account  of  the  Berbers  of 
Marocco,  and  their  appearance  and  language,  given  by  Lieutenant 
Washington  in  his  'Geographical  Notice'  of  that  empire,  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,'  agrees  with  most  of  the  above  particulars  of  the  Kabyles  of 
Algiers,  and  serves  to  strengthen  the  supposition  that  they  are  all  of  a 
kindred  race.  Each  tribe  of  the  Kabyles  has  a  sheik,  or  chief,  like 
those  of  the  Arabs;  there  are  also  families  of  rank  anioug  them. 
Each  tribe  has  its  Marabut,  who  is  a  sort  of  oracle ;  these  men  are 
considered  holy,  and  are  allowed  every  liberty.  They  accompany  the 
tribes  to  war,  and  exercise  great  influence  over  them.  The  KabyleSj 
especially  those  remote  from  Algiers,  never  submitted  to  either  Arabs 
or  Turks ;  they  paid  no  regular  tribute,  but  the  Dey  used  to  send  parties 
of  janizaries  to  seize  their  cattle,  or  kidnap  several  heads  of  families,  for 
whom  he  made  them  pay  a  heavy  ransom.  The  Kabyles  in  their  moun- 
tains are  inhospitable,  and  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Arabs :  they 
are  capricious  and  faithless,  like  their  Numidian  ancestors,  very  cruel 
to  their  enemies,  and  seem  to  delight  in  tormenting  their  unfortunate 
prisoners,  whom  even  the  women  have  been  known  to  join  in  torturing. 
They  are  Mohammedans,  at  least  nominally,  and  practise  circumcision, 
but  never  frequent  the  mosques  of  the  Moors.  Those  who  live  at,  or 
come  to,  Algiers  have  a  separate  place  of  meeting  for  themselves. 

The  Arabs  who  encamp  in  the  plains  are  known  also  by  the  name 
of  Beduins,  and  indeed  the  latter  appellation  is  often  given  indis- 
criminately to  the  Kabyles  also  by  the  people  of  the  towns  on  the 
coast.  These  Arab  tribes  are  the  remains  of  the  various  great 
immigrations  of  their  countrymen  from  the  east,  and  have  kept 
themselves  distinct  from  the  other  races  around  them.  They  resemble 
in  their  appearance  and  habit  their  Asiatic  ancestors,  of  whom  they 
boast.  They  often  move  their  camps  in  quest  of  water,  or  fresh 
pasture  for  their  flocks.  They  speak  the  Koreish,  or  eastern  Arabic, 
with  more  or  less  purity,  are  strictly  observant  of  the  Koran,  and  are 
governed  by  their  elders  or  sheiks.  Some  of  the  Arabs  arc  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  have,  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  but 
they  are  very  careless  in  their  agriculture,  and  will,  when  dissatisfied, 
abandon  their  huts,  and  remove  to  another  district.  The  Arabs  are 
strict  in  their  conjugal  duties,  and  differ  in  this  from  the  Kabyles, 
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tlwnMrria«»  bond  is  held  very  loos*.   In  Uielrpredatory 
frugal  diet,  UMir  f.*»dn«-  for  muate  and  «tory-t*Hen,  the 


Arabs  ramble  UM  n*t  of  their  brethren  scattered  over  Asia  and 
Africa.     Th»  WOBJSO  ar*  generally  spare,  swarthy,  and  ill-favoured. 

The  nun-  of  Moon  has  be«i  and  In  Europe  la  »  general  MUM, 
*  UM  Afno«n  Arabs  ;  bat  the  present  Moon  of  Harbary  are 
•  peopU  distinct  from  the  original  Arabian  conquerors,  M 
M  from  ih*  aetoU  nomade  Arabs,  who  lire  in  the  interior  of  the 
TT.  The  Moon  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
i  and  the  district*  immediately  aruund.  but  their  numbers  are 
kn*d  aiaee  the  French  oonqueet  They  are  a  very  mixed 
net,  epniag  from  the  various  nation*  who  hare  successively  oocupied 
UN  country;  the  Arabian  Hook,  however,  which  waa  engrafted  on  the 
population  existing  at  UM  time  of  the  Mussulman  conquest,  may  be 
•oppoaid  to  piedoinlnir*  Their  nnmber  wa*  much  Dwelled  by  the 
Moon  who  were  driven  away  from  Spain.  They  are  not  *o  swarthy 
a*  the  Ifeduins  ;  the  men,  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  ray*  of  the 
•an,  acquire  a  very  dark  comp'..T'"ti.  but  their  women  Mid  children 
are  aa  clear  a*  lho»e  of  southern  Europe,  and  often  very  handsome. 
Fatness  in  an  indispensable  condition  of  female  beauty  among  the 
Moon,  and  gnat  pain*  are  Uken  by  mothen  and  mine*  in  order  that 
their  girl*  may  attain  this  desideratum.  The  Moon  are  farther 
advanced  hi  civilisation  than  the  Arabs  or  the  Kabyle*  ;  they  are 
oMd  to  the  comfort*  of  town*,  many  of  them  are  wealthy,  and  fond 
of  luxury  and  pleasure.  But  their  moral  character  in  said  to  stand 
verr  low.  They  hare  the  vice*  of  the  Arab*  without  their  virtues, 
and  UM  brutal  paeaioni  of  the  Turk*  without  their  bravery.  Having 
bean  for  age*  aoeuetotned  to  tremble  before  the  military  despotism  of 
the  Ottomans,  the  Moon  are  pusillanimous,  nervile,  and  treacherous. 
They  are  not  deficient  in  intelligence  ;  the  boy*  frequent  the  schools, 
where  they  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  a  trifling  cost  ; 
elementary  Initruotion  having  been  established  at  Algien  for  age*  post 
on  a  method  anmewhat  raeerabling  the  Lanowterian.  The  Moon  speak 
UM  Moghnbin,  or  western  dialect  of  the  Arabian  language, 

The  Turku,  who  for  more  than  three  centuries  had  been  the  nilera 
of  Algien,  formed  a  militia  which  seldom  amounted  to  10,000  ;  and 
though  it  WM  at  la*t  reduced  to  5000,  even  thin  itmall  body  kept  tin- 
whole  population  in  perfect  submission.  They  were  nominally  nt 
leant  under  the  order*  of  the  Sultan,  a«  lord  high  sovereign  of  the 
uounlfj.  The  Dey  wan  selected  from  among  their  own  body. 
Every  year  fresh  recruit*  from  the  Levant,  lawleM  characten  from 
OooaianUnople,  Salonichi,  and  Smyrna,  with  fierce  Arnauts  fr-un 
Albania,  came  to  All  up  the  vacancies.  Christian  renegade*  were 
oooaakmally  admitted  among  them,  )mt  Moon  or  Arabs  never.  The 
main  body  of  the  Turks  wa*  stationed  at  Algiers,  hut  detachments 
were  sent  as  garrisons  to  the  various  towns  of  the  provinces.  In  cane 
of  attack  from  other  powers,  the  Moon,  Arabs,  and  Rabyles,  served 
an  auxiliaries  under  the  orders  of  the  Turks.  The  janizaries,  as  the 
Turkish  militia  were  called,  were  well  paid,  and  their  pay  continued 
for  life,  even  after  they  retired  from  the  service.  They  enjoyed  great 
privileges,  and  any  insult  offered  to  them  by  the  natives  was  puni-ln-d 
with  death  ;  indeed  they  generally  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  inflicted  summary  punishment.  They  were  not  subject  to  the 
common  tribunals  for  any  offence,  but  were  tried  before  their  own 
court,  and  pnninbed  privately  by  their  Aga.  As  the  Ttirks  hud  no 
women  of  their  nation,  they  married  either  Moorish  women  or 
•ian  slaves;  the  offspring  of  these  marriages,  called  Kooloolis, 
constitute  a  considerable  pn>[vr<i»n  <>f  tin-  population  of  Algien  and 
UM  other  towns.  Their  number  was  reckoned  by  Mr.  Oraberg,  the 
late  Swedish  consul,  at  17,000  in  the  city  of  Algiers  alone.  Some  of 
the  KooloolU  entered  the  militia,  others  were  employed  in  various 
office*  under  government;  many  wen  pOMesmd  of  property,  which 
their  fcthm  or  themselves  had  acquired,  especially  by  holding  shares 
in  the  privateers,  for  this  was  a  pmfiulile  speculation  ,.f  the  Turks. 
Many  of  the  Kooloolis  emigrated  after  t  •  "inquest.  All  the 

above  races,  being  Mohammedans,  are  polygamlsts. 

The  Jews  came  in  great  numbers  to  Algiers  on  bring  driven  awny 
out  of  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the  same  time  as  the  Moors.  They  are 
reckoned  to  bt  between  40,000  and  fiO.OOO,  living  in  the  principal 
towns,  chiefly  on  UM  eomtt  They  are,  as  everywhere  else,  brokers, 
agents,  jobben,  retailers,  hawken,  and  some  of  them  are  merchants 
and  bankers.  Despiaed  and  ill  used  by  the  Turks,  they  were  still 
necessary  to  thorn  In  all  money  transactions,  in  all  maritime  specula- 
tion*, and  in  their  financial  operations.  They  exercised  by  this  means 
considerable  influence  on  the  memben  of  the  government  Many  of 
them  grew  rich,  though  in  continual  dread  of  losing  both  their 
property  and  their  live*.  Their  condition  has  been  materially 
•mtUorated  nnd.-r  the  Krench  rule. 

Th*  B  saints  wen  slaves,  brought  from  Soudan  by  the  caravans,  or 
kidnapped  by  UM  Bednins  of  the  desert.  Between  4000  and  8000 
w»r»  brought  •very  y  &•  territories  of  Alfien,  one  half  of 

whom  w*n  taken  to  the  capital,  where  they  wer*  exposed  In  the 
ha***r,  and  sold  partly  to  wealthy  Moon  or  Turks,  and  partlv  to 
•pwaktnn,  who  e»pnrt~l  th-m  by  sea  to  the  Levant  There  are  still 
many  of  these  negroes  resident  In  the  province,  but  slavery  has  ceased 
to  nbt  since  UM  settlement  -t  the  Frrti.  •!,. 

include*  the  several  divisions  of  ancient 


,..  - 

If  omidla,  both  of  the  JU~vll  and  of  UM  Maasvsyli,  the  kingdoms  of 


Masinissa  and  his  rival  Syphax,  and  afterwards  of  Jugurtha.  It  also 
includes  part  of  the  Mauntanian  kingdom!  of  Booohus  and  of  Juba. 
It  wa*  conquered  successively  by  the  Romans,  the  Vandals,  the 
Uyxantine  Greeks,  and  lastly  by  the  Arabs,  who  invaded  North  Africa 
at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and  established  Islamum. 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  after  driving  the  Moon  tram  Spain,  tent  an 
expedition  to  Africa  under  Cardinal  ximenw  and  Don  Pedro  Navarro, 
which  took  possession,  in  1609,  of  Oran  and  Marsa-el-Kebir,  and  of 
Bujeiah  in  the  following  year.  They  also  took  possession  of  the  island 
befon  Algiers,  and  built  a  fort  there.  The  Moon  of  Algiers,  who  were 
under  a  chief  called  Si-lim  Kutomi,  called  to  their  assistance  the 
Turkish  corsair,  Horush,  who  had  made  himself  famous  by  hi*  exploits 
in  the  Levant  sea*.  Horush  landed  at  Jiljili  in  1516,  and  soon  after 
attacked  the  Spaniards  hi  concert  with  the  Moon,  and  reconquered 
port  of  the  country.  Having  rid  himself  of  Belim  Kutomi  by  violence, 
he  remained  master  of  Algien,  when  he  ruled  tyrannically.  He 
afterwards  marched  westward  and  took  Tlemsen,  but  being  attacked 
both  by  the  Spaniards  from  Oran,  and  by  the  Moon  who  revolted 
against  him  on  account  of  his  cruelties  and  extortions,  he  put  himself 
in  march  with  his  Turks  to  regain  Algiers,  but  being  overtaken  and 
surrounded  near  the  river  Mailah,  not  far  from  Oran,  he  died  fighting, 
in  1518.  Horush,  when  cruising  in  the  Levant,  was  called  familiarly 
by  his  crews,  'Baba  Hornsh,'  or  Fn1  li  the  Kuropean 

sailors  corrupted  into  Barbarosss,  His  brother,  Khair-ed-Din,  to  whom 
he  had  left  his  ships,  succeeded  him  in  t'  •,  of  AU-ie-, 

to  secure  his  authority,  put  himself,  in  1519,  under  the  allegiance  of 
th<-  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  Sclim  I.,  who  appointed  him  Pasha  and 
Regent  of  Algien,  and  sent  him  a  body  of  janizaries.  Khair-ed-Din 
took  from  the  Spaniards  the  island  before  Algiers,  which  he  j... 
n  pier  to  the  mainland  in  1680,  thus  forming  a  safe  hml  >iir.  II.- 
manned  a  large  Beet,  with  which  he  swept  the  Mcditctrniu-.-in,  striking 
terror  among  the  Christian  sailors.  Holy  man  I.  called  him  t 

.ud  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Capudan  Pasha,  or  Groat 
Admiral.  Hosaan,  a  Sardinian  renegade,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
regency  of  Algiers,  continued  to  scour  the  sea,  and  make  incursions  on 
the  Coast  of  virles  V.,  in  the  plenitude  of  hi«  power,  was 

baffled  in  his  attack  upon  Alglera  in  1541.  A  terrible  storm  dispersed 
his  fleet,  and  the  army  was  obliged  to  re-ctnlxirk  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  From  that  epoch  the  Algerines  thought  themselves  invin- 
cible, and  extended  their  piracies  not  only  nil  over  the  Mediterranean, 
but  also  into  the  Atlantic.  They  seized  the  vessels  of  all  natioi 
diil  not  agree  to  pay  them  a  tribute.  Admiral  Hlako  first  taught  the 
Algerines  to  respect  the  flog  of  England.  Louis  XIV.  caused  Algiers 
to  be  hotnKirdi-d  in  1B88  by  Admiral  Duquesne,  which  led  to  a  peace 
in  the  following  year  between  France  ami  Algiers.  The  Spaniards, 
under  General  O'Reilly,  landed  near  Algiers  in  1775,  but  were  obliged 
to  re-embark  in  haste,  and  with  loss.  The  I  )utcli,  after  iw-veral  combat* 
with  the  Algerines,  obtained  respect  for  their  flog  by  paying  a  sum  of 
money.  So  did  likewise  the  Danes  and  Swedes.  The  Austrian  (fid 
Russian  flogs  were  protected  by  the  special  in  f  tin-  l'.,rl<\ 

in  consequence  of  treaties  with  the  latter.  But  tin-  hnliim  state* 
were  the  greatest  sufferen  from  the  piracies  of  the  Algi-rines  and 
the  other  lUrbary  powers,  who  not  only  Hei/.c.l  their  vessels  and 
cargoes,  but  made  slaves  of  all  on  board,  who  were  either  sold  in  tin- 
market,  or  ••  •  I,  to  the  publie  works.  The  precise  epoch  of 
the  beginning  of  this  organised,  and  we  may  almost  call  it  leg 
system  of  piracy,  for  it  was  recognised  1  ..111  treaties  which 
the  Christian  powen  condescended  to  sign,  appears  to  date  from  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  Spanish  Moors,  dri 
Granada,  their  last  stronghold,  settled  on  dill.  r.  nt  point*  .>f  the 
opposite  coast  of  Barbary,  and  thence  retaliated  upon  their  Christian 
-  by  seizing  their  vessels.  The  establishment  of  the  H> 

-'  olm  in  the  Inland  of  Malta,  whose  profession  was  on, 
warfare  against  Mohamn  keepalive  and  to  juirti' 

system  of  indiscriminate  reprisal  ..n  the  part  of  the  latter.  But  en 
wns  the  great  incentive,  n«  the  produce  of  the  prizes  and  of  the  slaves 
was  an  essential  source  of  revenue  to  the  Algerinc  government,  and 
of  profit  to  private  speculators.  It  was  n  common  saying,  that  Algiers 
without  prfvatoen  must  starve.  In  1815  the  Algerine  power  was 
checked  in  its  lawless  exactions  liy  the  ships  of  the  United  States, 
which  took  an  Algerinc  frigate  and  brig  :  the  Dey  was  compelled  to 

••1e  a  treaty  with  the  Americans,  renounce  all  tribute,  and  pay 
tin-in    fiO.OOO  dollars  as  compensation    for  tli<  i    had   1-ccii 

plundered.     Lord  F.xmouth,  in  ex.  !M-  .!.-».  ninr 

by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  put  an  end  t..  Christian  slavery  in  1816  ; 
but  the  Algerines  still  claimed  the  right,  as  an  indep-  ndcnt  power,  of 
declaring  war  against  any  state  they  chose,  and  of  M-i  ring  its  merchant- 
vessels,  and  releasing  the  crew*  or  keeping  them  in  prison  till  peace 
wa*  agreed  on.  In  April.  1V27,  a  ]»-rs"iial  insult  was  \.-, 
French  con-nl  l.y  Hussein  I'asha.  the  last  Dey,  who  claimed  payment, 
of  a  sum  of  money  said  to  he  due  to  hi-  predecessor  by  the  I 

•nent    for    supplies   furnished   during    Napoleon's    wars.     The 

1   answered  in  a  flippant  manner,  upon  which  Hussein  struck 
him  in  thefoce  with  his  fan  nt  a  public  audience.    A  '  fa  illinij 

negotiations,  Charles  X.  sent  an  <•<  n  a  very  large  scale  to 

tiike  possoHxion  of  Algiers.     This  was  effected  in  Jm,  \lgiers 

Bourmont,  the  Dey  abdicated  and   retired  to 
Kurojio,  whil.-  the  French  took  possession  of  the  town,  of  the  fleet, 
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and  of  the  treasury,  where  they  found  above  2,000,0002.  sterling  in 
precious  metals  and  stores.  They  garrisoned  Algiers,  and  established 
a  sort  of  military  government  under  the  general-in-chief. 

The  title  of  Dey,  which  in  Turkish  means  '  Uncle,'  was  not  used  at 
Algiers  of  late  years  :  the  sovereign  was  styled  Pasha  and  Effendi ; 
the  Moors  called  him  Baba,  '  Father.'  He  was  elected  by  the  bashis, 
or  officers  of  the  militia,  assembled  in  dewaun,  or  rather  by  a  faction 
of  them,  and  some  other  faction  frequently  shortened  his  reign  by  a 
violent  death.  Few  sovereigns  of  Algiers  for  the  last  two  centuries 
have  died  a  natural  death.  Any  common  janizary  might  aspire  to 
the  supreme  rank.  The  sultan  formerly  used  to  appoint  the  pasha 
of  Algiers,  who  was  at  the  same  time  commander  of  the  forces,  and 
to  send  men  and  money  for  the  service  of  the  garrison,  but  the 
Turkish  militia  obtained,  in  the  17th  century,  the  right  of  choosing 
their  own  commander,  and  paying  themselves  out  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Regency :  still  the  sultan  continued  to  send  a  pasha  as  civil 
governor  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Baba  AH  Dey, 
chief  of  the  militia,  seized  the  then  pasha,  put  him  on  board  a  ship, 
and  sent  him  back  to  Constantinople.  He  sent  by  the  same  vessel 
envoys  with  rich  presents  to  the  vizier  and  other  officers  of  the  Porte, 
representing  to  them  that  the  expelled  pasha  had  treacherous  views, 
and  that  in  future  the  chief  of  the  militia  might  aa  well  fultil  the 
duties  of  pasha  al«o,  of  course  with  the  approbation  of  his  highness. 
The  affair  was  winked  at  by  the  Porte,  and  from  that  time  the  jani- 
zaries and  the  Dey  of  their  choice  were  absolute  marten  at  Algiers. 

The  principal  towns  east  of  the  capital  are  —  Conttantlne,  the  ancient 
Cirta,  with  a  population  of  about  30,000  inhabitants  [COJTBTASTIXE], 
and  Buna,  near  the  site  of  Hippona,  the  see  of  St.  Augustine,  with  a 
population  of  4000  inhabitants,  and  a  capacious  harbour  nearly  choked 
with  mud.  To  the  eastward  of  Bona  were  La  Calle  and  Bastion  de 
France,  two  old  French  settlements  which  were  destroyed  in  1827. 
This  coast  u  frequented  by  the  coral-fishing  boats  from  France  and 
Italy.  Phttippeville,  a  new  town,  on  the  Gulf  of  Stora,  is  the  port  of 
Constantine  ;  westward  of  it  is  Jijel  or  Jiljili,  a  harbour  and  a  fort. 
The  Kabyles  of  this  mountainous  coast  were  the  most  ferocious  of 
the  whole  country,  and  merciless  plunderers  of  wrecks,  but  the  French 
have  tamed  them  of  late  years.  Bujtlult,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  once  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  now  much  reduced, 
with  a  good  harbour,  carries  on  some  trade  in  oil  and  wax,  the 
produce  of  its  territory.  In  the  interior  of  the  vast  province  of  Con- 
stantino are  many  remains  of  cities  once  famous,  such  as  Seteef,  once 
the  capital  of  the  Mauritania  Bitifensis,  and  now  become  again  a  place 
of  importance,  with  a  garrison,  and  a  considerable  market ;  Tebbessa, 
once  Thcbestis,  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  which  extends  towards  the 
Merjerdah  or  Bagradas  River ;  Tipsa,  the  ancient  Tipasa,  a  frontier 
town  towards  Tunis,  with  an  Algerine  garrison.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood is  Qellah,  also  a  frontier  town,  built  on  a  mountain  almost 
inaccessible,  a  place  of  asylum  for  the  outlaws  of  the  two  states,  who 
countenance  one  another,  and  live  in  a  sort  of  wild  freedom.  Zainah, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  to  be  the 
ancient  Zama,  he  having  found  no  other  vestiges  answering  to  this 
place.  Remarkable  antiquities  are  found  near  Tezzoute,  in  a  valley 
of  the  Jebel  Aurms,  about  60  miles  south  of  Constantine,  and  which 
appear  to  belong  to  the  ancient  Lambeeea;  at  Jedjilt,  Kramica, 
Belgrounn  ;  and  at  Ouelma,  on  the  road  from  Bona  to  Conatantine. 
The  Jebel  AuresH,  Mons  Aurasius,  is  an  extensive  and  abrupt  mase  of 
table-land,  with  fertile  valleys  intervening,  embracing  an  area  of  above 
70  miles  in  circumference,  and  inhabited  by  a  number  of  clans  of 
Kabyles,  whom  neither  Arabs  nor  Turks  have  ever  subjugated.  Some 
of  them  tribes  are  much  fairer  than  the  generality  of  the  Kabyles,  and 
have  hair  of  a  yellowish  colour,  which  has  led  Dr.  Shaw,  and  others, 
to  suppose  them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals.  The  whole  province 
of  Constantine  is  highly  interesting,  and  full  oT  ancient  remains,  but 
little  explored  by  travellers  :  it  in  decidedly  the  finest  as  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  division  of  Algeria.  The  interior  has 
been  attentively  investigated  by  General  Duvivier,  'Recherches  et 
Notes  sur  la  Portion  de  I'Alge'rie  au  Sud  de  Guelma,  depuis  la  Fron- 
ttfre  de  Tunis,  jusqu'au  Mont  Auresg  compris,'  Paris,  1841.  South  of 
Algiers  is  the  town  of  Medeyah,  in  a  fertile  district  in  the  midst  of 
the  Little  Atlas  ;  it  reckoned  above  10,000  inhabitants,  but  suffered 
•ererely  in  the  several  conflicts  between  the  French  and  the  Arabs 
and  Kabylea.  Blidah,  situated  between  Medeyah  and  Algiers,  on  the 
borders  of  the  fine  plain  called  Metidja,  is  a  thriving  place,  much 
frequented  by  the  inhabitant*  of  the  capital,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
garden*,  and  yearly  increasing  in  extent  Boufarick,  between  Blidah 
and  Algiers,  is  a  new  town,  with  2000  inhabitants,  well  supplied  with 
water,  in  a  fertile  territory,  and  has  a  weekly  market.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  several  villages,  or  colonies,  constructed  by  the 
French,  such  an  Joinville,  Montpensier,  Ac.  Coleah  ig  about 
24  miles  W.  of  Algiers,  near  the  sea,  in  a  most  fertile  district. 
Farther  went  in  Cherckttt,  a  seaport  town  near  the  rite  of  Jol,  anciently 
th»  residence  of  King  Juba,  of  which  there  are  remains. 

In  the  interior,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Shellif,  is  Mdianah, 
•ituated  in  an  important  agricultural  though  not  very  healthy 
district.  In  the  game  district  the  French  have  built  the  new  town  of 
OrUanviltf,  which  is  intended  to  be  the  central  market  of  the  valley 
of  Ui.'  lower  Shellif.  A  carriage-road  leads  from  Orlcanville  to  the 
port  of  T(5ne» ;  population  2800, 


lu  the  province  of  Orau,  or  western  division  of  Algeria,  are  the 
towns  of  Mustigannim,  containing  between  5000  and  6000  inhabitants, 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  sea ;  Arzew,  the  ancient  Arsenaria, 
near  which  are  valuable  salt-pits  which  might  be  made  more  pro- 
ductive ;  and  Oran,  or  more  properly  Warran,  a  coast  town,  of  from 
10,000  to  12,000  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  is  a 
fortified  place,  and  carries  on  some  trade  by  sea.  The  Spaniards  were 
masters  of  it  for  near  three  centuries  until  1792,  as  well  as  of  the 
neighbouring  Marsa-el-Kebir,  the  Portus  Magnus  of  the  ancients,  a 
natural  harbour,  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast  of  Barimry.  Farther  to  the 
S.  W.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tafna,  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
Siga,  or  Sigeum,  the  metropolis  of  Syphax  and  other  Mauritania!! 
kings.  About  80  miles  from  it,  in  the  interior,  is  the  city  of  Tlemsen, 
once  the  capital  of  a  province,  built  on  a  rising  ground  below  a  ridge 
of  rocky  mountains,  which  form  part  of  the  Atlas,  in  a  fine  and  fertile 
country  irrigated  by  a  number  of  streams.  The  old  Tlemsen,  once 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  was  much  larger  than  the  present  town,  but 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  1670  by  Hassan,  Dey  of  Algiers. 
Tlemsen  reckons  still  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  enjoys  a  healthy 
climate,  and  has  rich  plantations  of  olive-trees.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  carpets  and  blankets,  and  some  trade  carried  on  with  the 
interior.  It  is  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the  Little  Sahara,  which 
here  approaches  very  near  the  coast.  Mascara,  the  ancient  Victoria, 
once  the  capital  of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  since  very  much  improved  by 
the  French,  is  situated  about  .30  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Arzew. 
Fifteen  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Mascara  is  El  Callah,  a  small  town  with 
several  villages  around  it,  built  in  the  Atlas  Mountains,  the  population 
of  which  are  busily  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  bour- 
uooses,  and  other  woollens,  for  which  El  Callah  is  the  chief  mart  iu 
the  whole  Regency.  In  addition  to  the  trade  from  the  sea-ports, 
which  is  constantly  increasing,  particularly  with  France,  there  is  an 
interchange  of  products  with  the  French  settlements  of  Senegal,  on 
the  western  coast,  across  the  interior,  by  means  of  caravans. 

The  Algerine  Sahara,  as  the  French  call  it,  or  southern  division  of 
the  territory  of  Algiers,  extends  along  the  southern  slope  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Atlas,  aa  far  as  the  Great  Desert.  The  Algerine 
Sahara  has  abundant  pastures  in  the  winter  and  spring,  but  they  are 
dried  up  in  summer.  Corn  is  very  scarce.  Dates  constitute  the  chief 
article  of  food.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas  are  fir-trees,  tuyas,  ever- 
green oaks,  and  cork-trees  ;  lower  down  are  juniper  and  carob-trees. 
Under  a  layer  of  flue  sand,  probably  brought  by  the  southern  winds, 
is  a  stratum  of  good  vegetable  mould.  The  rivers  flow  southward ; 
they  are  subject  to  overflowing,  but  become  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in 
summer,  and  are  lost  in  the  sands.  The  principal  river  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Algerine  Sahara  is  the  Mzi,  which  rises  in  the  Jebel 
Amour;  it  disappears  in  the  sands  below  Tedjmont,  reappears  at 
Recheg,  disappears  again  near  Laghouat,  and  is  then  lost  altogether. 
Laghouat,  the  capital  of  the  Western  Sahara,  is  about  300  miles  S.  by 
W.  from  Algiers.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  gardens  and  date  plantations,  irrigated  by 
canals  from  the  river  Mzi.  Figs,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  bananas, 
almonds,  and  mulberries,  are  abundant.  These  gardens  constitute 
the  wealth  of  Laghouat.  The  town  reckons  about  6000  inhabitants. 
It  has  several  mosques,  a  fondouk,  or  market,  but  no  baths ;  water  is 
too  valuable.  The  French,  some  years  ago,  made  an  excursion  as 
far  as  Laghouat,  under  General  Marey,  and  were  received  in  a  friendly 
manner.  They  crossed  the  table-land  of  the  Atlas  from  Medeyah  to 
Boghar,  where  they  found  excellent  truffles ;  then  they  crossed  the 
little  western  desert,  which  is  a  dry  elevated  terrace ;  then  they 
crossed  a  second  table-land,  called  Jebel  Amour  and  Jebel  Sahari, 
which  is  said  to  be  as  high  as  the  Vosges ;  and  then  descended  intr* 
the  valley  of  the  Mzi  to  Laghouat.  General  Marey  wrote  a  report  of 
the  expedition.  Laghouat  was  formerly  a  dependance  of  the  Bey  of 
Titteri,  to  whom  it  paid  a  small  tribute. 

The  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the  Algerine  Sahara  is  considered  to 
belong  to  the  province  of  Constantine.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two 
large  districts  :  the  Zaab  or  Ziban,  the  ancient  Gtetulia,  which  lies 
S.  of  the  province  of  Constantine,  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Wad 
Adjedee  River,  and  the  Wad  Reag,  which  is  south  of  the  latter,  and 
stretches  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sandy  desert.  The  town  or  village 
of  Biscara,  with  a  small  castle,  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Zaab. 
Dates  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  country.  The  Biscareens  are  a 
tribe  distinct  both  from  the  Arabs  and  the  Kabyles,  although  believed 
to  be  of  Arab  descent ;  they  have  fixed  habitations,  are  industrious, 
honest,  and  quiet.  Many  of  them  come  to  Algiers,  where  they  are 
preferred  as  servants  and  porters,  and  where  they  have  an  amir,  or 
coniul,  to  settle  their  concerns.  They  have  been  confounded  by 
Europeans  with  the  other  Kabyles.  They  are  very  dark.  They 
profess  Mohammedanism,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic.  The 
Biscareens  trade  with  Soodan  by  the  way  of  Ghadamis.  The  country 
of  the  Biscareens  is  watered  by  several  streams  from  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Atlas  which  fall  into  the  Wad  Adjedee,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Wad  Abeadh,  that  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Auress  in 
Constantino,  and  flows  southward  until  it  meets  the  Adjedee  not  far 
above  the  marsh  called  Melgigg.  The  Duke  d'Aumale  led  an  expe- 
dition to  Biscara  in  1844.  This  part  of  the  country  is  administered 
by  a  native  sheik,  subject  to  the  government  of  Constantine. 

Wad  Reag  is  another  collection  of  villages  like  those  of  the  Zaab 
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tmt  &  of  the  Adjedee,  and  ranged  in  a  N.E.  and  aW.  direction.  The 
•tteeipal  villages  are  Tuggnrt,  8.  of  the  Melgigg,  Engousah,  and 
(bother  K.W.,  WurffUh.  a  populou*  place  frequented  by  the  caravan* 
from  Soudan,  and  Nadrania,  on  the  edge  of  the  Desert  Theec  are 
the  extreme  limit*  of  human  fixed  habitations.  The  chief  of  Tuggurt 
i.  said  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  French.  The  Beni  Moiab 
BT,  to  the  wertward  of  Wurglah,  between  32'  and  S3*  of  N.  1st  ; 
qM^tfrl.  Beri-gan.  and  Grarah  are  their  principal  village*.  They 
are  a  tribe  of  the  Kabyle*  or  Mangh,  have  the  same  appearance  and 
BMnpfr.tnii,  ud  speak  th*  same  dialect  a*  their  brethren,  but  are 
milder  and  more  peaceful  in  their  disposition  ;  many  of  them  live  in 
Algiers,  where  they  keep  the  public  baths.  They  govern  themselves 
u  a  republic,  an  independent  of  Algiers,  and  they  kept  an  amir  in 
the  capital,  who  was  acknowledged  by  th*  Dey.  They  reckon  it> 
day*'  journey  front  their  country  to  Algien.  Dr.  Shaw  *ee*  in  them 
a  branch  of  the  Melanogietuli  of  the  ancient  geographers.  They  grow 
a  little  barley,  but  their  chief  nourishment  is  date*.  "Their 
country,"  say*  Dr.  Shaw,  "  is  very  dry ;  they  have  no  fountains  01 
rivulets,  and  in  order  to  obtain  water,  they  dig  to  the  depth  some- 
times  of  100  firth""",  through  different  layers  of  sand  and  gravel  till 


they  come  to  a  flaky  *tonelike  elate,  which  if  known  to  be  immediately 
•bore  the  Bahr  tabt  el  Erd,  or  '  the  Sea  below  Ground.'  The  *tone  u 
eaeilr  broken  through,  and  the  flux  of  water  which  follow*  the  stroke 
riee*  eo  euddcnly  and  in  nich  abundance,  that  the  person  let  down 
for  this  purpnee  ha*  sometimes,  though  raised  up  with  the  greatest 
quickness,  been  overtaken  and  suffocated  by  it"  For  the  purpose  of 
Administration,  Algeria  U  divided  into  three  province*;  Algiers, 
CotMtontine,  and  Orau.  The  governor-general  resides  at  Algiers ;  a 
deputy  governor  i*  in  each  of  the  other  two  provinces.  There  are 
civil  commissioners  and  justice*  of  the  peace  in  each  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  tribunals  of  first  instance  at  Algiers,  Gran,  Bono,  and 
Philippeville.  A  supreme  court  sits  at  Algiers. 

(hffir^f  the  older  works  on  Algiers  the  following  deserve  mention  : 
Shaw's  7Vsrrf«  ;•  Borbary,  a  rery  good  topographical  deecripti..n  of 
the  country ;  Laugier  de  Tassy,  Uutotrt  OtntraU  d*  Koyaume  if  A  Iyer ; 
Rehbinder,  XaekntUt*  md  Bemtrtimgn  ettr  den  Algiertckm  Stoat ; 
Pananti,  Armlurt  ed  OsMixm'imi  topra  la  Cotta  di  Barbaria,  a  work 
too  poetical  in  it*  style,  but  full  of  curious  detail*  and  anecdotes ; 
abater's  £M<Am  of  Algien  :  Rozet,  Voyage  dam  la  JUgenct  i  Alger, 
since  the  French  occupation.  Of  the  later  works  we  may  single 
oat  the  fallowing  :  Daumas,  Lt  Sahara  Algfrien  ;  Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
frarintt  de  Catalan!  tar,  and  Reeherckn  turla  JUgence  if  A  Iyer ;  General 
Dnvivier,  Jttfkertka  tt  Xota,  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article ; 
Almanatk  Africain;  and  several  article*  in  the  Renudttdeux  Mum  let 
by  M.  de  Cantellane,  an  officer  on  the  staff  in  Algeria,  Also  Borrer, 
Karratirt  of  an  Riptdition  into  Kalii/lia,  London.) 

By  the  capitulation  of  the  4th  of  July,  1830,  the  French  became 
possessed  "of  the  city  of  Algiers,  and  the  forts  and  harboura 
depending  on  it".  No  mention  was  made  of  the  provinces,  or  of  the 
native  tribe*,  over  which  the  authority  of  the  Dey,  was  little  else 
than  nominal.  The  Dey  capitulated  to  the  French  more  like  the 
commander  of  a  military  garrison  than  as  the  sovereign  of  an  extensive 
In  truth,  the  Dey  himself  was,  ostensibly  at  least,  but  an 
r  of  the  Turkish  mil  tan.  The  native  Arab*  and  Kabyles  were 
told  in  the  proclamation*  that  the  French  had  come  to  deliver  them 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  who  were,  in  reality,  aliens  to  the  country, 
pirates  by  sea,  and  usurper*  and  marauder*  by  land.  The  Arab  tribe* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  the  other  towns  garrisoned 
by  the  Turks,  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  reluctant  tribute  to  the 
Dey  in  order  that  they  might  graze  their  cattle  in  the  plains  without 
molesUllmi ;  but  the  Kabyles  who  live  in  the  mountains  a*  well  a* 
the  more  remote  Beduin  Arab*  of  the  interior,  seldom,  if  ever, 
entered  into  any  such  agreement,  and  the  Turks  only  succeeded  in 
•storting  anything  from  them  by  sending  armed  detachment*  at 
harvest-time  to  sei»e  by  force  what  they  could,  or  by  surprising  the 
Kabyle  village*  and  kidnapping  some  of  their  young  men,  whom 
theparenU  were  obliged  to  ransom. 

The  French  became  possessed  by  conquest  of  Algiers,  Oran,  Bona, 
and  one  or  two  more  towns  on  or  near  the  coast  The  Moon  and 
other  mixed  races,  who  inhabit  these  place*,  became  by  conquest 
subject*  of  France.  Of  the  three  beys,  or  governors  of  provinces, 
Turkish  officer*  subordinate  to  the  Dey,  that  of  Oran  submitted  to 
France ;  but  Ahmed  Bey  of  Constantino,  being  far  off  in  a  strong 
country,  refused  allegiance,  and  the  Bey  of  Tittcri,  after  having 
submitted  at  first,  revolted  soon  after,  and  was  joined  by  several 
tribe*  of  Arab*  and  Kabyles.  Thu*  it  wss  that  a  course  of  ho«tiliti,-» 
was  entered  upon  between  the  French  and  the  native*,  by  which  the 
French  conquest  ha*  spread  from  the  frontier*  of  Tunis  on  the  east, 
to  those  of  Morocco  on  the  west,  and  as  far  a*  the  borders  of  the 
Or***  Desert  on  the  south. 

Marshal  Bourmont,  after  taking  poomnion  of  the  town  of  Algiers, 
gav«  occasion  to  the  first  hostilities  with  the  Arabs,  by  marching  a 
column  of  MOO  men  to  Bluish.  On  the  approach  of  the  troops  the 
Arab*  attacked  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Algien  with  loss. 
!•  ci)s»»ao»no«  of  the  revolution  at  Fari«  in  July,  1880,  and  the 
chant*  of  dynasty  which  followed,  Bnunnont  was  recalled,  and 
Oeoeral  Claiuel  wa*  sent  to  succeed  him.  Ho  arrived  at  Algiers  in 
the  Uftoning  of  Heptonher,  18SO.  In  th-  following  Oct.- 


marched  against  the  Bey  of  Titteri,  croesed  the  Jletidja  plain,  occupied 
Blidah  at  the  foot  of  the  Little  Atlas,  and  then,  forcing  the  pass  of 
Mount  Tenoah,  entered  the  town  of  Medeyah,  the  residence  of  the 
Bey,  about  46  mile*  south  of  Algiers.  Clause!  deposed  the  Bey,  and 
appointed  a  Moor  of  Algien  in  his  place. 

General  Clause!  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  colonisation  of  the 
territory  of  Algien  with  settler*  from  Europe.  Marshal  Gerard,  then 
niinisUr«t-war,  approved  of  the  plan,  and  fixed  on  the  Mctidja  plain, 
which  lie*  between  the  table-land  of  Algien  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Little  Atlas,  for  the  first  experiment  But  neither  the  general  nor 
the  m»«h»l  seems  to  have  thought  of  ascertaining  first  to  whom  the 
lands  in  the  Mctidja  belonged.  Baron  Pichon,  who  was  appointed  a 
year  after  civil  intend  ant  of  Algiers,  having  made  inquiries,  discovered 
that  the  land*  in  question  belonged  chiefly  to  Moorish  proprietors, 
inhabitant*  of  Algien,  the  quiet  subject*  of  France,  whose  property 
was  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  capitulation,  and  v : 
their  lands  to  Arab  or  Kabyle  cultivator*  or  grazier*.  ( Pichon,  '  Alger 
sou*  la  Domination  Francaise,'  8vo,  1833;  a  very  intonating  book 
for  the  history  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  French  occupation  of 
Algiers.) 

General  Claiuel,  dissatisfied  with  the  repeated  disappointment*  he 
had  encountered  from  the  French  ministry,  returned  home  in  disgust, 
and  published  an  apology  of  the  acts  of  hi*  administration.  (Obser- 
vation* du  General  Clausel  sur  quelque*  Actos  de  son  Commandement 
it  Alger,'  8vo,  Paris,  1831.) 

General  Berthezene  remained  in  command  at  Algiers.  He  marched 
at  the  end  of  June,  1831,  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Medeyah,  which 
was  closely  blockaded  by  the  Kabyle*,  and  having  evacuated  the 
place,  retraced  his  steps  to  Algiers,  fighting  his  way  through  the  pan 
of  Teneah,  harassed  by  swarms  of  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  who  followed 
him  all  the  way  across  the  Metidja  plain  to  within  a  few  miles  fn  mi 
Algiers.  He  wrote  in  the  following  mouth  of  August  a  long  but 
interesting  report  to  the  minigter-at-war,  in  which  he  refuted  some 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  partisan*  of  conquest  and  colonisation, 
which  letter  is  given  by  Baron  Pichon  in  the  appendix  to  his  work, 
p.  44.  Berthezene  applied  himself  to  cultivate  the  frirn<lshi|>  of  the 
sheiks  of  the  Arab  tribes,  who  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  sense 
of  justice.  Unfortunately  at  the  end  of  1831,  Berthezene  was 
superseded  by  Savory,  Duke  of  Kovigo,  who  on  his  arrival  at  Algiers 
found  himself  beset  by  a  party  who  talked  loudly  of  exterminating 
the  natives,  or  driving  them  Iwck  to  the  Desert,  taking  possession  of 
their  property,  and  distributing  the  lands  by  lots  to  French  colonists. 
General  Berthezene  after  his  return  to  France  published  a  very 
interesting  and  impartial  work  :  '  Dixhuit  Mois  a  Alger,  on 
de*  Evenemen*  qui  s'y  sont  passes  depuis  le  14  Juin,  1830,  Jour  du 
IMbarquement  de  1'Armee  Francaise,  jusqu'  a.  la  Fin  de  De'cembre, 
1831,'  Montpellier,  1834. 

The  administration  of  Savory  lasted  little  more  than  a  twrlvn 
It  alienated  the  natives  of  all  races  and  classes.  Several  Arabs  and 
Moon  of  distinction  were  summarily  executed.  The  Unman,  a  tribe 
of  unoffending  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algien,  were  wantonly 
exterminated  ;  and  sweeping  confiscations  of  private  property  took 
place.  The  result  was  a  general  rise  of  all  the  tribes  round  Algiers 
and  Oran,  and  the  stoppage  of  all  communication  with  the  interior. 
Pichou,  in  his  work  already  noticed,  and  General  Brossard,  in  his 
'  Mcmoire  prosentd  au  Due  de  Dalmatic  sur  les  Moyens  d' assurer  la 
Security  du  Territoire  d' Alger,'  give  much  information  concerning 
the  dismal  period  of  1832. 

In  1838  Savory  left  Algien  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  June  of  that  year.     General  Voiml  remained 
pro  tempore  '  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  possessions  in  ' 
Africa.'     During  the  session  of  that  year  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Marshal  Clausel,  who- continued  to  be  a  warm  supporter  of  the  system 
of  colonisation,  after  magnifying  the  importance  of  Algiers  to  France, 
which  he  compared  to  that  of  the  East  Indies  to  England,  asked  the 
minixten  about  their  intentions  concerning  Algiers.     The  president  of 
the  council  replied,  that  "  there  was  no  intention  of  evacuating  the 
country;    that  France  was  at  liberty  to  act  as  she  pleased,  being 
untrommeled  by  any  engagement  with  foreign  powen  respecting  it  ; 
that  for  the  present  the  government  thought  proper  to  confine  itself 
to  the  possession  of  the  three  principal  maritime  stations,  imimly. 
Algiers,  Oran,  and  Bono,  but  that  it  might  be  thought  advisable  at  a 
future  time  to  occupy  two  or  three  more  points  on  the  coast,  although 
there  was  nothing  decided  a*  yet  on  that  subject     With  regard  to  tie 
plans  for  colonising  the  country,  the  government  wa*  ready  to  favour 
them  if  carried  on  by  private  companies,   but  had  no  intenti 
pursue  them  on  it*  own  account,  or  by  its  own  means."     These  expla- 
nation* seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  Chamber, 
revenue  derived  from  Algien  figured  in  the  budget  to  the  amount  of 
only  1,500,000  francs,  whilst  the  whole  annual  expenditure  raqi 
to  keep  possession  of  and  administer  the  country  was  stated  in  Hi" 
Cham  tier  to  amount  to  80,000,000  francs.     The  army  cm  pi". 
North  Africa  consisted  of  80,000  men,  of  whom  4ti"  .Indent 

characters,  chiefly  from   Paris,   who  had  been  formed  into  u  li. 
corps.     A  corps  of  auxiliary  native  troops,  by  the  name  of  Zouaves, 
was  also  formed,  as  well  as  a  battalion  of  Turks,  and  a  foreign  legion 
•ling  of  men  of  all  nation*. 

In   May  of  that  year,   Abd-el-Koder,   the  son   of  on  influential 
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marabout,  who  in  the  year  1832,  hi  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion 
produced  by  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  power,  had  attained  the  title  of 
Emir  and  Bey  of  Mascara,  and  had  gathered  under  his  banner  the 
Arab  populations  of  the  west,  advanced  with  9000  horse  to  within 
sight  of  Oran,  and  attacked  the  French  outposts,  but  after  some 
sharp  fighting  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  800  men.  In 
June  the  French  occupied  the  maritime  station  of  Arzew,  east  of 
Oran,  and  soon  after,  the  more  important  town  of  Mustigannim  on 
the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Arzew.  There  was  much 
fighting  between  the  French  and  the  Arabs  in  the  province  of  Oran 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  the  eastern  coast  an  expedition  sent 
from  Toulon,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  landed  a  body  of  troops 
at  Bujeiah,  and  after  several  days'  hard  fighting  against  the  Kabyles, 
who  disputed  every  foot  of  ground,  house  after  house,  and  garden 
after  garden,  the  French  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  which 
formed  an  intermediate  station  on  the  coast  between  Algiers  and  Bona. 

By  an  ordonnance  of  the  month  of  August,  1834,  General  Count 
d'Erlon  was  appointed  '  governor-general  of  the  French  possessions 
hi  North  Africa,'  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  minister-at-war. 
An  intendant  or  head  of  the  civil  department  was  also  appointed,  as 
well  as  a  commissary  of  justice  at  the  head  of  the  judicature.  The 
military  events  of  this  year  were  of  little  importance.  There  was 
gome  desultory  fighting  with  the  Kabyles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bujeiah,  and  with  the  troops  of  Ahmed  Bey  of  Constantine,  in  the 
direction  of  Bona.  The  sheik  of  La-Calle,  a  maritime  station  east  of 
Bona,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tunis,  made  his  submission  to  the  French. 
In  the  west,  Abd-el-Kader,  Bey  of  Mascara,  whose  authority  was  now 
acknowledged  by  all  the  Arab  tribes  from  the  river  Shellif  to  the 
frontier*  of  Marocco,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  French 
governor  of  Oran,  by  which  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
France,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  French  as  the  emir  of  the 
province  of  Mascara,  which  included  the  whole  western  division  of 
the  state  of  Algier?  with  the  exception  of  Oran  and  its  immediate 
territory,  and  the  other  points  on  the  coast  which  were  occupied 
by  the  French.  The  Shellif  was  to  be  his  boundary  on  the  east.  A 
sort  of  commercial  treaty  was  also  concluded  between  the  emir  and 
the  French.  This  convention  was  censured  at  Paris,  as  giving  a 
political  importance  to  the  Arab  chief,  of  which  he  would  take 
advantage  to  consolidate  his  power,  until  a  proper  opportunity 
occurred  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  French  :  and  so  it  happened. 

At  the  beginning  of  1835  Abd-el-Kader  crossed  the  Shellif,  and 
excited  the  Hadjoutes  and  other  tribes  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Algiers  to  rise  against  the  French.  He  himself  collected  a 
force  of  8000  horse  and  4000  foot,  of  whom  1200  had  been  trained 
as  regular  infantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oran.  General  Truzel, 
the  French  governor  of  Oran,  marched  against  him,  and  met  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Sig.  The  Arabs  fought  well,  but  gave  way 
at  last,  and  retreated  a  few  miles.  General  Tre'zel,  having  lost  240 
men,  thought  it  prudent  next  day  to  retire  to  Arzew  on  the 
sea-coast ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  the  Arabs  at  the  pass  of  Makta, 
where  he  lost  his  baggage,  a  howitzer,  several  caissons,  and  500  men 
either  killed  or  wounded.  This  disaster  was  the  most  serious  which 
the  French  had  yet  encountered  in  Africa.  Abd-el-Kader  showed 
considerable  military  skill  in  these  encounters. 

Marshal  Clause!,  being  appointed  by  the  King  to  succeed  Count 
d'Krlon,  resolved  on  his  arrival  at  Algiers  to  crush  if  possible  the 
rising  power  of  Abd-el-Kader.  He  began  by  appointing  a  native  Bey 
of  Oran,  thus  exciting  a  rival  to  the  emir  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
He  then  prepared  an  expedition  against  Mascara,  a  town  of  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  Abd-el-Kader,  18  leagues  S.E. 
of  Oran.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  sailed  from  France  to  Oran  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  which  consisted  of  about  10,000  men. 
Abd-el-Kader  tried  to  oppose  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Sig,  and 
afterwards  at  the  pass  of  the  river  Habrah,  but  his  men  were 
overcome  by  French  tactics  and  discipline.  He  then  withdrew  into 
the  interior,  leaving  Mascara  to  its  fate.  The  French  found  Mascara 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  plundered  by  the  wild  Arabs.  Being 
unable  to  retain  possession  of  it,  Clausel  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1835,  after  which  he  marched  back  to  the 
sea-coast  by  way  of  Mustigannim,  whence  he  returned  to  Algiers. 

In  the  following  January,  1836,  Marshal  Clausel  undertook  another 
inland  expedition  against  the  town  of  Tremecen  or  Tlemsen,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Marocco,  and  which  was  now  the  head-quarters  of 
Abd-el-Kader.  The  French  took  Tlemsen  and  placed  a  garrison  in 
it.  Marshal  Clausel  soon  after  returned  to  France,  and  Abd-el-Kader 
resumed  operations  against  the  French,  interrupting  the  communi- 
cations between  Tlemsen  and  the  coast.  The  French  government 
gent  another  expedition  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna  River  under 
General  Bugeaud,  who  marched  into  the  interior,  and  encountered 
Abd-el-Kader  on  the  Sikkak  Hiver.  The  Arab  cavalry  attacked  the 
French  as  they  crossed  the  ravine,  and  obtained  a  momentary 
advantage,  but  they  were  at  last  repulsed,  when  Abd-el-Kader 
advanced  in  good  order  with  his  reserve  of  regular  infantry.  This 
body  of  men  fired  with  connid.  ,  ;,,„  |mt  being  charged 

with  the  bayonet  by  the  French,  they  were  routed  and  driven  in 
thfir  flight  down  the  precipice  into  the  ravinr  b«low,  where  most  of 
tli>'iM  w •!•!•  killed.  The  native  auxiliaries  of  the  French  were  busy 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  fallen ;  the  French  however  succeeded  in 
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saving  the  lives  of  130  men,  and  this  was  the  first  instance  of 
prisoners  being  taken  in  Africa.  This  was  the  first  approach  to  a 
more  humane  system  of  warfare,  and  it  led  afterwards  to  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  between  Abd-el-Kader  and  the  French.  The  defeat  of 
Abd-el-Kader  was  complete.  General  Bugeaud  entered  Tlemsen, 
provisioned  the  garrison,  and  thence  retraced  his  way  back  to  Oran, 
whence  he  embarked  for  France,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general. 

Meantime  an  expedition  against  Ahmed  Bey  of  Constantine  was 
resolved  upon  at  Paris,  and  Marshal  Clausel  returned  to  Algiers  to 
make  his  preparations.  Troops  were  sent  both  from  Algiers  and 
from  Toulon  to  Boua,  where  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  Louis-Philippe's 
second  son,  arrived  also  to  accompany  the  army.  On  the  13th  of 
November  the  expedition,  about  7000  strong,  left  Bona,  and  after  two 
days  arrived  at  Guelma,  an  old  Roman  station  on  the  Seyboos  River, 
where  a  depot  was  established  for  the  sick.  The  troops  then  crossed 
the  defile  of  Ras-el-Akba,  and  attained  the  high  land  of  Constantine, 
when  they  were  assailed  by  a  storm  of  hail  and  snow,  followed  by  a 
sharp  frost,  which  reminded  some  of  the  veterans  of  the  retreat  from 
Moscow.  Many  men  died,  and  others  had  their  feet  frostbitten.  On 
the  21st  of  November  the  army  encamped  before  the  walls  of 
Constantino.  Clausel  attempted  to  storm  the  town,  but  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Bona. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  General  Bugeaud  was  sent  again  to  Oran 
on  a  special  mission  to  treat  with  Abd-el-Kader  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  joining  Ahmed  Bey  of  Constantine,  against  whom  a  second 
expedition  on  a  larger  scale  was  being  prepared.  Fortunately  for  the 
French,  Abd-el-Kader,  an  Arab  and  the  representative  of  Arab 
nationality,  had  little  sympathy  with  the  Turkish  Bey  of  Constantine, 
who  was  besides  much  inferior  to  him  in  character  and  abilities. 
Bugeaud,  having  collected  about  10,000  men  at  Oran,  moved  forward 
with  a  strong  escort  to  the  banks  of  the  Tafna,  where  he  had  a 
remarkable  interview  with  Abd-el-Kader,  which  Bugeaud  managed 
with  considerable  spirit  and  address,  and  at  last  a  treaty  was  agreed 
upon  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Emir,  dated  30th  of  May,  1837. 
Abd-el-Kader  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  France,  retaining  the 
administration  with  the  title  of  Emir  of  the  two  provinces  of  Oran 
and  Titteri,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Oran,  Mustigannim, 
Arzew,  and  one  or  two  more  points  on  the  coast.  The  French  thus 
obtained  their  object  of  being  enabled  to  turn  all  their  strength 
towards  the  eastern  province  of  Constantine,  where  20,000  men  were 
assembled  at  Bona  and  Guelma  towards  the  beginning  of  October. 
General  Danre'mont  took  the  direction  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
Duke  of  Nfmours  came  from  France  to  assume  the  command  in 
chief.  The  army  met  with  little  opposition  in  its  advance.  They 
formed  their  batteries  on  the  high  grounds  which  command  the  town, 
and  effected  a  breach  in  the  wall.  On  the  12th  of  October,  the 
governor-general  Danre'mont,  whilst  surveying  the  operations,  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  by  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Ndmours. 
General  Val<?e  assumed  the  direction  of  the  besieging  army,  and  the 
town  was  stormed,  but  the  French  encountered  a  stubborn  resistance 
in  the  narrow  streets ;  the  natives  sprung  a  mine,  which  killed  a 
number  of  French  soldiers,  and  a  high  wall  which  fell  down  buried 
many  more  under  its  rums.  At  last  all  opposition  was  overcome,  the 
surviving  part  of  the  garrison  escaped  or  threw  themselves  down  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  the  Kasbah,  or  citadel,  surrendered  soon  after. 
A  native  kaid,  or  civil  magistrate,  was  appointed,  and  a  French  governor 
and  garrison  being  left  at  Constantine,  the  army  returned  to  Bona.  The 
conquest  of  Constantine,  followed  by  the  submission  of  many  tribes  of 
the  interior,  was  an  important  event.  It  established  the  French  power 
in  the  centre  of  a  vast  inland  region,  the  ancient  Numidia,  extending 
to  the  borders  of  the  regency  of  Tunis  on  one  side,  and  as  far  as  the 
Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  on  the  other. 

In  the  following  year,  1838,  the  French  sent  detachments  from 
Constantine  in  several  directions  into  the  interior,  to  Milah,  Djemilah, 
and  Seteef,  the  ancient  Sitifis.  They  also  occupied  the  maritime 
station  of  Stora,  the  ancient  Rusicada,  the  nearest  landing-point  to 
communicate  with  Constantino,  and  near  it  they  built  a  town  which 
they  called  Philippeville. 

Meantime  Abd-el-Kader  was  busy  in  subduing  some  remote  tribes 
in  the  south  of  his  province,  which  would  not  acknowledge  his 
authority.  After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  he  sent  an  envoy  to 
Paris,  with  presents  to  Louis-Philippe.  He  then  proceeded  to  Am 
Madhi,  about  200  miles  inland,  on  the  borders  of  the  Desert,  the 
marabout  of  which  had  refused  obedience  to  him.  He  besieged  the 
place  for  several  mouths,  and  at  last  took  it  by  capitulation,  in 
January,  1839,  and  he  sent  to  General  Valde  a  journal  of  his 
expedition  in  French,  which  was  written  by  M.  Ldon  Roches,  a 
young  Frenchman,  who  remained  two  years  with  the  Emir  in  the 
capacity  of  his  secretary.  Abd-el-Kader  also  formed  a  cordon  of 
stations  in  the  interior,  xipon  which  to  fall  in  case  of  future  reverses  : 
at  Boghar,  about  40  miles  S.E.  of  Medeyah;  at  Thaza  on  Mount 
Matmata,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Shellif ;  at  Sfiida,  S.  of  Mascara  ; 
Tagdemt,  S.E.  of  Mascara  ;  and  Tefzra,  S.  of  Tlemsen. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  the  French  took  possession  of  Jiljili,  an 
intermediate  station  on  the  coast  between  Bujeiah  and  Stora,  in  the 
country  of  the  Kabyles.  Another  expedition  from  Constantine 
occupied  permanently  Djemilah,  and  Seteef,  which  last  became  tha 
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b*ad  town  of  the  new  khalif.t  of  Medj««L  In  September  of  the 
•MM  year  the  Duke  of  Orleans  arrived  at  Algiers,  and  then  proceeded 
by  way  of  Phaippeville  to  ConsUntine,  where  he  received  the  homage 
of  the  various  khalifas  and  sheiks  of  the  province,  as  wall  a*  of  the 
nlsmsi.  with  the  mufti  at  their  head,  and  of  the  various  corporations 
sod  trades  of  CocwUntine.  He  distributed  to  several  native  chiefs 
the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In  October  he  proceeded 
with  an  exploratory  expedition  in  the  direction  of  Algiers,  by  way  of 
Milah,  Djemilah,  Seteef,  Sidi,  Embank,  and  then  through  the  Biban, 
or  Iron-Gate.,  a  remarkable  defile,  in  some  place*  only  8  feet  wide, 
between  perpendicular  rocks  from  800  to  »00  feet  high,  which  the 
Turks  had  never  been  able  to  pass  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  The  French  passed  without  opposition,  and 
then  by  way  of  the  Hamsa  and  Wadi  Zeitoon  they  returned  to 

InOctober,  1889,  the  Arab*  of  Abd-«l-Kader  resumed  hostilities 
agshsrt  the  French,  without  any  previous  declaration.  They  invaded 
the  Metidja,  and  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  the  French  colonist*,  as 
well  a*  several  detachments  of  soldiers.  On  the  news  of  these  events  the 
French  government  at  home  ordered  reinforcements  amounting  to 
about  SO.OOO  men,  beside*  horses,  to  be  sent  to  Africa.  Meantime 
several  affair,  took  place  between  the  French  and  the  Arabs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  The  small  garrison  of  Maiagran,  east  of 
Oran,  attacked  by  several  thousand  Arabs,  made  a  most  brave 
defence.  On  the  31st  of  December  a  large  body  of  the  troops  of 
Abd-el-Kader  were  defeated  near  Blidah,  with  considerable  Ices. 

The  war  continued  during  the  following  year,  1840,  but  although 
the  French  army  of  occupation  had  been  raised  to  60,000  men,  no 
definitive  result  was  attained ;  the  French,  after  some  sharp  engage- 
ments, recovered  poesaasion  of  Medeyah  and  Melianah,  which  had 
been  given  up  to  Abd-el-Kader  by  the  treaty  of  the  Tafna,  and  the 
maritime  town  of  Cherchell,  west  of  Algiers,  was  also  occupied. 
In  the  oast  am  province,  several  tribe*  friendly  to  Ahmed,  the  expelled 
Bey  of  ConsUntine,  were  defeated. 

The  French  government  at  home  resolved  on  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Abd-el-Kader  with  renewed  energy,  declaring  that  there 
could  be  no  peace  in  Africa  till  that  chief  was  destroyed.  for 
experience  had  twice  shown  that  no  faith  could  be  placed  in  him 
With  these  views,  General  Bugeaud  was  sent  to  Algiers  to  replace 
Marshal  Valee  as  governor-general,  in  December,  1840.  He 

the  spring  campaign  of  1841  by  marching  against  Mascara, 
be  took  and  garrisoned,    driving  Abd-el-Kader   towards  the 

Several  remote  tribes,  having  lost  their  confidence  in  the 
Emir,  made  their  peace  with  the  French.  The  campaign  of  the 
autumn  consisted  in  provisioning  Mascara,  and  obliging  the  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Hashem,  Abd-el-Kader's  chief  strength,  to  emigrate 
towards  the  Desert  The  winter  season  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 
It  was  resolved  to  inclose  the  vast  Metidja  plain,  an  area  of  40  square 
league*,  with  a  ditch,  protected  by  military  poets  and  block-houses, 
in  order  to  secure  the  colonist*  and  their  farm*. 

In  the  year  1842  the  war  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  Genera] 
Bugeaud  against  Abd-el-Kader,  who  was  defeated  in  person  at  Sikkak 
Sessef ;  and  several  more  important  tribes,  the  Moozaia,  the  Sumuta, 
the  Hheniia,  Beni  Massaond,  Beni  Smala,  Ac.,  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  France,  Tlamsen  was  again  occupied,  and  a  French 
garrison  placed  in  it  Abd-el-Kader  however,  by  his  genius  and 
activity,  seemed  to  find  fresh  resource*  as  he  moved  rapidly  from 
place  to  place.  The  credit  granted  by  the  Chambers  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  French  possession*  in  North  Africa,  amounted  in 
the  budget  of  1842  to  the  sum  of  47,050,984  francs.  In  November 
the  Duke  of  Aumale,  one  of  Louis-Philippe's  younger  sons,  arrived 
at  Algiers,  and  joined  a  new  expedition  against  Abd-el-Kader.  They 
obtained  considerable  successes  against  several  Arab  tribes.  Ten 
thnimnil  men  were  ordered  from  France  to  join  the  army  of 
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The  campaign  of  the  following  spring,  1843,  was  marked  by  the 
Duke  of  Amnale  surprising,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  the 
•smala,'  or  camp,  of  Abd-el-Kader,  whilst  the  great  body  of  his  Arab* 
were  sbesut,  on  the  border  of  the  desert  south  of  Tlenuen.  Several 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  and  a  large  booty,  including  the  Kiiiir'x 
paper*.  The  Emir  had  barely  time  to  escape.  The  French  however 
lost  several  officers  of  rank  in  this  campaign ;  among  the  rest  General 
Xuetapha  Ben  Ismail,  a  brave  Arab  auxiliary  chief,  eighty  years  old, 
whose  bead  ws*  taken  to  Abd-el-Kader,  who  proclaimed  his  death  as 
asignalpunishmentof  heaven  upon  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Meantime 
the  French  resorted  freely  to  the  African  practice  of  making  'rasaias,' 
;  redatory  incursions  into  the  ground*  of  hostile  or  disaffected 
tribes,  carrying  away  their  cattle,  and  also  their  women  and  children. 
The  oatUe  were  sold,  and  the  prisoner,  taken  to  Oran  or  Algiers,  until 
the  tribe*  made  their  submission.  Colonel  Juasuf  distinguishe.1  him 
self  in  this  kind  of  warfare.  AUI  el  Kndnr  wandered  about  with  a 
number  of  follower*  near  the  borders  of  Maroooo.  In  the 
i  of  November  his  intimate  friend  and  braveat  lieutenant,  the 
Ea  Ben  A1UU,  called  Sidi  Embank,  the  'one-eyed,'  at  the  head  of 
•boot  1000  men,  we*  defeated  by  the  French  an<l  kill. -I.  After 
this  di«ster  Abd-el-Kader  took  refuge  within  the  frontiers  of 
MSJMBO. 

In  February,  1844,  an  expedition  from  Constantino,  under  the  Duke 


of  Aumale,  set  out  from  Itiwora,  seven  days'  march  to  the  south,  in 
the  Beled-al-Jereed,  where  the  Turks  had  once  a  sUtion,  and  which 
was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Abd-ol-Kader'a.  The  French  took 
possession  of  the  district,  the  troops  of  Abd-el-Kader  having  fled,  and 
eft  a  native  detachment  in  the  fort  But  after  the  return  of  the 
expedition  the  friends  of  Abd-el-Kader  surprised  the  detachment, 
and  massacred  it  This  excursion  however  made  the  French 
acquainted  with  the  road  to  the  Great  Desert 

From  his  place  of  retirement  within  the  frontier*  of  Marocco,  Abd- 
el-Kader  not  only  strove  to  keep  alive  disaffection  against  the  French 
among  the  tribes  of  Algeria,  but  he  likewise  succeeded  in  exciting  the 
fanatical  population  of  Marocco  itself  to  a  Holy  War,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  away  the  infidels  from  Africa.  Home  of  the  emperor's 
family  and  court  joined  in  the  war-cry.  The  result  was  a  war  between 
Maroooo  and  the  French.  Marshal  Bugeaud  added  to  nis  I 
successes  that  of  defeating,  at  the  battle  of  the  Inly,  the  army  of 
Marocco,  which  had  advanced  into  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Algiers 
which  lies  west  of  the  Tafna  river ;  after  which  the  French  seized 
upon  Ouchda,  a  frontier  town  of  Maroooo.  These  events,  and  the 
bombardment  by  sea  of  the  towns  of  Tangier  and  Mogadore,  induced 
the  emperor  Abd-er-Rahman  to  sue  for  peace,  the  principal  condition 
of  which  was  that  he  should  not  permit  Abd-el-Kader  any  more  to 
annoy  the  French  in  their  possession  of  Algeria.  In  the  debate*  which 
took  place,  both  in  the  British  Parliament  and  in  the  French  Chambers, 
it  was  elicited  that  the  French  dominion  over  Algeria  had  been 
acquiesced  in  by  Great  Britain  ;  France,  on  iu  part,  having  engaged 
not  to  extend  it*  conquest*  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Algerine 
territories,  either  on  the  side  of  Tunis  or  on  that  of  Marocco.  In  a 
political  point  of  view  the  possession  of  Algeria  is  undoubtedly  of 
considerable  importance  to  France.  Mankind  at  large,  and  the  nations 
that  border  on  the  Mediterranean  in  particular,  have  derived  great 
advantages  from  the  French  conquest,  namely,  the  extirpation  of  a 
nest  of  pirates  and  the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  in  that  state. 

In  the  following  year,  1846,  Abd-el-Kader,  now  fugitive  and  for- 
lorn, surrendered  to  the  French,  and  was  taken  with  nig  family  and 
attendants  to  France,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner,  being  treated 
however  with  considerable  attention,  until  October  16,  1852,  when 
Louis  Napoleon,  then  Prince-President  of  France,  released  him  on  the 
condition  of  not  returning  to  Algiers,  but  of  residing  at  Bruaaa  in 
Asia  Minor,  for  which  place  he  left  France  early  in  1853. 

In  1847  Marshal  Bugeaud  undertook  an  expedition  into  Kabylia,  in 
order  to  chastise  some  refractory  tribes.  The  expedition  succeeded, 
and  it  has  been  followed  by  other  incursions  into  the  same  high-land 
district  With  this  exception,  the  French  sway  may  be  considered 
now  as  regularly  established  over  the  territories  of  Algiers.  But  a 
considerable  army,  a  force  of  70,000  men,  is  required  to  keep  in  awe 
the  more  turbulent  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Kabylee. 

The  European  inhabitants,  not  military,  settled  in  the  various  towns 
and  villages  of  Algeria  amounted  in  1852  to  about  70,000,  and  they  are 
increasing  rapidly  by  fresh  arrivals.  Since  1841  a  number  of  villages 
have  been  built  on  the  Sahel,  or  table-land  round  Algiers,  each  of 
which  contains  from  50  to  60  families  of  French  colonists,  chiefly 
emigrant  farmers  with  a  small  capital.  The  government  has  granted 
them  allotments  of  ground,  on  condition  of  their  cultivating  them  and 
Imililing  their  own  houses.  These  villages  have  been  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  and  towers,  thus  forming  a  chain  of  fortified  outposts  round 
the  capital.  Each  village  has  its  fountain,  it*  church,  a  town-house, 
and  a  school  Similar  villages  have  been  built  in  the  province  of  Oran, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  lower  Shellif  and  of  the  Sig. 

One  half  of  the  emigrants  to  Algeria  are  natives  of  France,  and  the 
rest  are  Spaniards,  Germans,  Italians,  and  Maltese.  A  regular  com- 
munication by  steam-boats  is  established  between  Marseille.  Toulon, 
and  Algiers,  and  likewise  along  the  coast,  between  Algiers  and  Bona 
on  one  side,  and  Algiers  and  Oran  on  the  other.  Diligences  nm 
between  Algiers  and  Blidah  in  the  interior. 

The  deportment  of  public  instruction  is  under  an  inspector.  There 
is  a  college  at  Algiers,  with  15  professors;  and  gratuitous  courses  of 
Arabic  both  oral  and  written  are  given.  There  are  commercial  schools 
in  the  various  districts.  A  Roman  Catholic  bishop  resides  at  Algiers. 
The  Protestant*  have  churches  at  Algiers  and  Oran. 

Algc'rie  is  administered  under  the  French  war-office  by  a  Governor 
General,  who  also  commands  the  military  force  of  the  colony.  :m.l  is 
assisted  in  his  administration  by  a  council  It  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  Alger,  Oran,  and  Constantine.  Each  province  consists  of 
a  civil  territory  and  a  military  territory.  The  civil  territory  consti- 
tutes a  department,  and  is  divided  into  arrondiaaements  and  com- 
munes, and  governed  by  a  prefect,  assisted  by  a  general  council,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  departments  of  France.  The  military  territory  is 
H.lniiiiiKtered  by  the  military  authorities  exclusively. 

(Ouide  du  Voyagew  en  Algtrie,  contenant  FAnnuaire  de  1844  ri  In 
Lou,  On&MWUHKCt,  el  Arrtlft  conctnumt  la Colonu ;  Almanack  tCAIgir 
puur  1852;  Lesur,  Annnaire  Jliitorii/ur ;  Monitcvr  Alyfritn.) 

ALGHERO,  or  AI.GII  KIU,  a  seaport  and  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  Alghero,  in  the  Intendenza  of  Sassari  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  is 
situated  on  the  west  coast,  15  miles  S.W.  from  Sassari,  and  has  about 
8000  inhabitants.  The  town  was  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century,  and  in  1S53  surrendered  to  the  Aragoneae.  The  citizens 
very  soon  revolted,  and  overcame  their  conquerors,  but  were  reduced 
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to  obedience  in  1 355,  when  the  Sardinian  and  Genoese  inhabitants 
were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  places  supplied  by  Catalans. 
Alghero  has  given  title  to  a  bishop  since  1503,  and  five  years  afterwards 
it  was  fortified.  It  became  a  very  favourite  residence  of  Charles  V. 
of  Spain. 

Alghero  stands  on  the  shore,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallel- 
ogram, on  a  low  rocky  point,  jutting  out  from  a  sandy  beach.  It  is 
surrounded  by  stout  walls,  flanked  with  bastions  and  towers ;  but 
these  defences  are  commanded  by  two  hills  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  well  paved  and  clean.  There 
are  two  gate  entrances,  one  at  the  mole  or  landing-place  on  the  north, 
and  the  other  at  the  ravelin  in  the  land  front.  There  is  a  handsome 
cathedral  in  the  town,  which  also  contains  some  other  churches, 
several  convents,  a  college,  and  public  schools.  There  are  some  foun- 
tains of  pure  water  outside  the  town,  but  within  the  inhabitants 
obtain  their  supply  by  means  of  cisterns. 

The  country  round,  forming  the  province  of  Alghero,  which  has  a 
population  of  34,108,  is  well  cultivated  and  has  pretty  scenery.  It 
produces  abundance  of  wine  of  good  quality,  as  well  as  butter,  cheese, 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  Tobacco  is  a  profitable  object  of  cultivation. 
The  export*  from  the  town  consist  of  wine,  corn,  tobacco,  wool,  skins, 
raga,  anchovies,  coral,  and  bones.  The  coral  obtained  at  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  any  in  the  Mediterranean 
S,-a. 

The  town  stands  on  the  shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  formed  on  the 
north  by  the  south  point  of  Cape  Caccia,  and  on  the  south  by  Cape 
Marargin.  The  anchorage  is  good.  Small  vessels  only,  however,  can 
enter  the  port  of  Alghero ;  but  at  9  miles  N.W.  from  this  place  is 
the  harbour  of  Porto  Conte,  the  best  and  safest  in  the  island.  This 
harbour  is  large  enough  for  several  fleets ;  it  is  defended  by  towers 
mounted  with  guns. 

ALGIERS  (AJger),  a  city  of  Northern  Africa,  the  capital  of  the 
French  province  of  Alge'rie ;  in  Arabic,  Al-Jezira  ( The  Island),  to  which 
was  added  the  epithet  of  Al-Gazie  (The  Warlike).  It  was  first  built  about 
935  by  Jussuf  Zeri,  an  Arabian  chief,  of  the  Zeirite  dynasty,  which 
succeeded  that  of  Aghleb  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle,  of  which  one  side  is  formed  by  the 
sea-coast,  and  the  other  two  run  up  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  which 
faces  the  north  and  north-east,  and  forms  part  of  a  ridge  called  the 
Sahel,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea-coast,  and  between  that  and 
the  Metidja  plain  which  separates  it  from  the  Little  Atlas.  The 
highest  point  of  the  Sahel  ia  about  1200  feet.  The  houses  rise 
gradually  one  above  the  other,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  one  that  has 
not  the  prospect  of  the  sea  from  its  terrace.  The  houses  are  square, 
and  mostly  two  storys  high  ;  they  have  a  closed  court  in  the  middle, 
on  which,  and  not  on  the  street,  the  windows  of  the  apartments  open. 
The  flat  terrace  at  the  top  is  the  resort  of  the  family,  especially  in 
the  evening,  to  enjoy  the  sea-breeze.  The  buildings  are  painted  white, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  them  is  very  painful  to  the  eyes. 
The  circumference  of  Algiers  is  little  more  than  two  miles ;  the  streets 
are  very  narrow.  The  native  population  of  Algiers  was  reckoned  in 
1830  at  about  70,000  ;  of  these,  about  8000  were  Jews,  1000  Christians, 
and  the  rest  Mohammedans.  In  1852  the  population  was  54,041,  of 
whom  24,649  were  native  Mussulmans  and  Jews.  Emigration,  poverty, 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the  greater  activity  of  the  new 
settlers,  .have  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  old  inhabitants.  The  palace  of 
the  Pasha,  called  also  the  Jenina,  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town ;  but 
the  late  Dey  had  his  residence  in  the  Casbah,  or  citadel,  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  city.  The  hills,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre around  the  city,  are  studded  with  country  houses,  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  olive-groves.  Algiers  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
a  large  reservoir,  the  water  of  which  is  conveyed  from  the  country  by 
an  aqueduct,  and  then  distributed  by  conduits  all  over  the  city. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  public  baths,  of  small  coffee-houses,  and 
some  wretched  inns  called  '  fondues.'  The  batteries  which  defend 
Algiers  on  the  seaside  are  very  strong,  but  the  fortifications  on  the 
landaide  are  weak  and  exposed.  The  castle  called  the  Emperor's, 
which  is  outside  the  walls,  commands  the  city,  but  is  itself  com- 
manded by  the  upper  part  of  Mount  Boujereah.  Below  the  Emperor's 
fort,  a  road  leads  from  the  Casbah  along  the  inland  skirt  of  Mount 
Boujereah  to  th.  point,  of  Sidi  Ferruch,  about  14  miles  west.  It  was 
by  this  road  that  the  French  advanced,  in  June  1830,  to  invest  the 
Kiij|KTor's  fort,  which,  after  a  brisk  cannonade,  was  abandoned  by  the 
Turks  on  the  4th  of  July.  Tin;  following  day  Algiers  surrendered  to 
Marshal  Bourmont,  on  condition  that  persons,  private  property,  and 
the  religion  of  tin-  Country  should  be  respected;  and  that  the  Dey 
and  hi*  Turkish  militia  should  quit  Algiers,  carrying  with  them  their 
personal  property.  The  rV-ii'-h  took  possession  of  the  town,  the 
castles,  and  all  |,  rty  of  every  kind  ;  among  the  spoil  were 

12  ships  of  war,  1500  brass  cannon,  and  48,000,000  of  francs  in  «.,!<! 
and  silver.  Since  their  occnp;iti,.n  tin  Fn-nch  have  much  improved 
the  :i  i  •  i  hey  have  opened  wide  streets  and  squares, 

built  fine  houses  in  the  European  style,  hotels,  coffee-houses,  a  theatre, 
Ac.  Algiers  lies  in  36'  49'  N.  lat,  3°  25'  E.  long. 

The  port  has  been  greatly  improved  Ijy  the  French,  and  works  are 
in  progress  to  shelter  it  from  the  east  and  west  winds,  which  blow 
with  great  violence  in  winter.  When  completed  the  harbour  will  be 
large  enough  to  contain  30  vessels  of  war  and  300  ships  of  commerce. 


There  is  a  lighthouse  with  an  intermittent  light  visible  for  15  miles 
at  sea. 

The  city  has  numerous  well-supplied  markets,  the  principal  of 
which  are  held  in  the  squares  called  de  Chartres,  Mahon,  and  d'Isly. 
An  exhibition  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  department  is  held 
annually  during  the  second  fortnight  in  September  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  Lyceum  ;  live  stock  and  machinery  are  exhibited  on  the 
esplanade  Bab-el-Oued.  At  the  same  time  a  fair  is  held.  The  exhi- 
bition closes  on  the  28th  of  the  month  with  horse-races,  which  attract 
great  crowds  both  of  Europeans  and  Arabs  from  all  parts  of  the 
province.  A  market  for  corn  is  held  twice  a  week ;  for  olive-oil 
daily.  Foreign  consuls  from  every  country  in  Europe  reside  in 
Algiers.  In  the  year  1850,  1720  vessels  of  aU  kinds  entered  and  left 
the  harbour. 

Algiers  has  supreme  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice  to 
Mussulman  and  foreign  residents  ;  a  chamber  and  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, a  college,  lyceum,  a  normal  school,  a  public  library  and  museum, 
a  cathedral  and  three  other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran 
church,  a  synagogue,  four  mosques,  two  theatres,  and  a  bank.  Steam- 
boats ply  regularly  to  Marseille,  Cette,  and  Rouen.  The  total  receipts 
of  customs  for  the  whole  of  Algeria  in  the  year  1850  amounted  to 
5,391,454  francs.  (Almanack  dtAlger  pour  1852.) 

ALGOA  BAY,  known  also  as  Port  Elizabeth,  and  formerly  called 
Zwartkop's  Bay,  is  situated  in  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  in  33°  56' 
S.  lat.,  26°  53'  E.  long.  This  inlet,  which  is  about  20  miles  broad 
from  east  to  west,  is  nearly  500  miles  eastward  of  Cape  Town,  between 
it  and  Albany.  The  anchorage  and  holding-ground  of  the  bay  are 
good.  The  shore  is  a  level  sandy  beach  ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Zondag,  Zwartkop,  and  Kowie  rivers,  and  has  besides  some  fine  springs 
of  water  on  the  western  side.  The  surrounding  country  forms  part 
of  the  district  of  Uitenhagen.  Port  Elizabeth  was  the  place  of 
debarkation  for  the  emigrants  who  went  from  this  kingdom  to  Cape 
Colony  in  1820;  as  many  as  3659  individuals  landed  there  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.  It  has  gradually  increased  in  population  and 
importance.  [CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.] 

ALGONQUINS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
or  rather  a  kind  of  generic  name,  under  which  are  included  numerous 
native  tribes,  which  are  related  to  one  another.  The  principal  tribe 
of  the  Algonquin  nation,  at  present,  is  the  Chippeways.  The  Algou- 
quins,  even  in  their  present  depressed  state,  are  spread  over  a  large 
tract  of  country,  from  the  shores  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  term  Algonquin  is  one  of  the 
three  divisions  which  the  early  French  writers  made  of  the  native 
tribes,  the  Hurons  and  Sioux  being  the  others.  The  Algonquin 
language  is  now  spoken  by  the  Chippeways,  Ottowas,  Potawatamies, 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  Shawnees,  Kickapoos,  Menomonies,  Miamies,  and 
Delawares.  These  languages  are  said  to  approach  to  the  Chippeway, 
which  may  be  called  the  standard,  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
placed  them. 

When  America  was  first  discovered,  the  dialects  of  the  Algonquin 
language  extended  from  the  Penobscot  in  Maine  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Lake  Superior.  The  tribe  which 
is  properly  designated  by  the  name  of  Algonquin  was  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Uttawas  River,  which  enters  the  St.-Lawrence  near 
Montreal,  and  also  on  the  north  shore  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

From  the  specimens  given  in  Adelung's  '  Mithridates '  of  the  Chip- 
peway and  Algonquin  tongues,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  the 
same  languages.  In  the  regions  that  extend  from  the  Uttawas  River, 
north  and  west,  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Saskatchewan  River,  and  stil' 
farther,  Adelung  places  the  Knistenaux,  a  widely-spread  tribe,  whose 
language,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  given,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  two  just  mentioned. 

By  comparing  the  specimens  of  the  Knisteuaux,  Algonquin,  and 
Chippeway  languages,  with  a  very  copious  Cree  vocabulary,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  language  is  closely  akin  to  all  three.  So 
vague,  indeed,  are  the  notices  of  Indian  tribes,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  all  the  four  names,  which  we  have  used,  may  to  a  certain  extent 
represent  the  same  nations,  or  parts  of  the  same  nations.  The  Crees 
are  now  described  as  occupying  the  country  between  the  50th  and  57th 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  the  80th  and  105th  of  west  longitude  ; 
and  are  in  fact  geographically,  as  well  as  by  language,  part  at  least  of 
the  people  called  by  Mackenzie  the  Knistenaux,  and  by  Charlevoix 
the  Cristinaux  or  Kilistinous.  The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  word 
Algonquins  are,  we  believe,  unknown. 

(North,  American  Review,  No.  L. ;  Adelung's  Mithridates.) 

ALHAMA.     [GRANADA.] 

ALHAMBRA,  the  name  now  given  to  the  remains  of  a  palace 
which  was  built  and  occupied  by  the  Mohammedan  sultans  or  kings 
of  Granada,  in  Spain.  It  stands  on  the  highest  part  of  a  lofty  hill 
which  adjoins  and  overlooks  the  city  of  Granada  on  the  east  and 
south-east.  This  hill  is  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from  another  still 
higher,  called  the  Cerro  del  Sol  (Hill  of  the  Sun),  on  which  is  built  the 
summer  residence  called  the  Gcneralife  ('  Jeneh-al-Arife,'  in  Arabic, 
the  Pleasant  Garden).  The  Cerro  del  Sol  (of  which  the  Alharnbra  hill 
is  the  front  part  cut  off  by  the  ravine  above  mentioned)  is  an  offset  or 
spur  from  the  great  mountain-range  called  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  Alhambra  hill  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  the  summit,  about 
830  yards  in  length  by  230  in  its  greatest  width,  is  inclosed  by  a  wall 
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flanked  with  *quar*  towers,  and  comprising  an  area  of  .bout  85 
term.  TJw  Alhambra  U  thus  »  nalac*  within  a  fortrea*.  The  wall  U 
•boot  40  feet  high  and  6  feet  thick,  strongly  constructed  of  a  red- 
•oloond  eonor***.  The  towers  and  the  wall,  of  the  palace  an 
mostly  built  of  the  Mm*  material,  which  U  called  tapia.  The  name 
Alhambnt  innir  to  hare  been  derived  from  the  red  appearance  of 
the  original  walli  and  tower*  ('  Kaasaba-al-Hambra,'  the  Red  Inclosure). 
Thi«  fortified  inelomre  wai  probably  built  by  Habus-Ibn-M4kesen, 
who  in  1019  chone  the  present  site  of  Qranada  for  hi*  capital,  using 
tit*  former  town,  Illiberia,  which  stood  on  the  Sierra  Elvira,  ai  a 
quarry.  Within  the  red  inolocure  Ibn-ul-Ahmar  commenced  the 
cniMtructiun  of  the  '  Kasr-al  Hambra'  (the  Red  Palace),  which  wan 
extended  and  cmbelliahed  by  successive  kings  of  Qranada. 

Nothing  can   b*  more  severe,  plain,  and  unattractive  than  the 
exterior  of  the  Alhambra,    The  interior,  on  the  contrary,  when  in  iU 


Gate  of  Justice,  from  Murphy's  •  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain.' 


.     tM  probably  the  most  gorgeous  specimen  of  Moorish 
architecture  and  decoration  that  has  ever  existed.     It  was  injured  to 
extent  during   the  reign  of   Ferdinand  and   Isabella   1>\    tin- 


made  many  alterations  for  the  worse  in  the  portion  which  remained. 
It  Menu  afterwards  to  have  suffered  no  very  material  injury,  . 
from  neglect  and  decay,  till  Sebastian]  obtained  possession  of  Qranada 
in  January  1810,  and  occupied  it  with  his  troops.     During  the  ] 
of  the  occupation  of  this  city  by  the  French,  a  very  great  amount  of 
demolition  and  injury  was  done  to  the  Alhambra ;   and  when  tiny 
letieatod.  Sept  17th,  1812,  they  undermined  and  blew  up  eight  of 
the  towers,  and  intended  to  have  destroyed  the  whole  of  them,   if 
time  had  been  allowed  for  completing  their  operations. 

The  Alhambra  hill  is  most  easily  ascended  from  the  Puerta  de  las 
Qranadas,  or  Pomegranate  Gate,  and  the  entrance  to  the  palace  is 
beneath  a  square  gate-tower,  named  La  Torre  de  JusticU.  The  gate- 
way is  surmounted  by  an  arch  of  horse-shoe  form,  and  conducts 
through  a  porch  to  an  inner  doorway.  In  this  porch  the  king  or  hu 
judge  sat  to  administer  justice,  whence  the  name  Tower  of  Justice. 
"Then  he  made  a  porch  where  he  might  judge,  even  the  porch  of 
judgment." — (1  Kings,  vii.,  7.)  Thence  a  narrow  passage  leads  to  an 
open  place,  the  Plant  de  lot  Alyiba  (Square  of  the  Cisterns).  The 
cisterns  are  below  the  pavement,  and  are  filled  from  the  stream  of 
the  Darro,  which  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  to  the  hill  of  •!,•• 
Alhambra  across  the  ravine  which  separates  it  from  the  Cerro 
del  Sol.  This  Plaza,  only  a  few  yean  ago,  was  used  as  a  prison,  .,T;,| 
contained  a  crowd  of  criminals  in  chains,  sometimes  as  many  as  200, 
mingled  with  beggars  and  gipsies.  It  is  now  occupied  by  afew  invalid 
soldiers. 

The  Alhambra  originally  consisted  of  a  summer  palace  and  winter 
palace.  The  Plaza  de  los  Algibes  was  intermediate.  The  w  int.  r 
palace,  which  occupied  one  side,  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  fur 
the  palace  of  Charles  V.  The  greater  part  of  the  summer  palace 
remains,  but  in  a  condition  more  or  less  ruinous. 

The  palace  of  Charles  V.  is  a  square,  each  side  of  which  is  200 
Caxtilian  feet,  or  185  English  feet,  in  length,  with  a  large  circular  area 
in  the  centre.  The  walls  were  raised  to  the  eave-atone,  but  it  was 
never  roofed  in.  The  architecture  is  Italian.  It  was  begun  in  1526, 
and  was  continued  till  1633,  when  it  was  left  unfinished  in  its  present 
state. 

The  Moorish  palace  is  entered  from  the  Plaza  de  los  Algibes  by  a 
small  doorway  of  Spanish  construction.  The  palace  consists  of 
courts,  colonnades,  halls,  saloons,  and  various  smaller  apartmeuto, 
paved  with  marble,  and  formerly  supplied  with  fountains  and  baths. 
The  walls  are  beautifully  wrought  in  arabesques  intermingled  with 
inscriptions,  and  richly  painted  and  gilt.  Most  of  the  ceilings  are 
formed  in  compartments  with  raised  mouldings,  or  in  small  cupolas 
with  innumerable  pendant  ornaments ;  others  are  of  carved  timber. 
YiiHuf  I.,  who  was  stabbed  by  an  assassin  in  1532,  repainted  and  rogilt 
the  whole  palace,  which  must  then  have  realised  the  splendours  of 
Arabian  fiction. 

Leaving  the  Plaza  de  los  Algibes  by  the  small  Spanish-  portal,  the 
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lie  having  formerly  been  planted  with  these  shrubs.  It  is  135  feet 
long  by  74  feet  wide.  It  was  the  principal  and  central  court  of  the  five 
courts  of  which  the  palace  originally  consisted,  the  other  four  occupy- 
ing the  angles.  At  one  end  of  this  court  is  an  elegant  double  corridor, 
and  here,  previous  to  the  alteration  by  Charles  V.,  was  the  grand 
Moorish  entrance.  At  the  other  end  is  the  great  Tower  of  Comares, 
which  rises  high  above  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  overlooking  a  deep 
ravine  which  descends  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  lower  bed  of 
the  Darro,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  city  of  Granada, 
its  beautiful  vega,  or  plain,  and  the  mountains  which  inclose  it.  The 
Sola  de  los  Embajadores  (Hall  of  Ambassadors),  occupies  the  whole 
interior  of  the  Tower  of  Comares,  a  square  which  is  37  feet  each  side, 
and  is  60  feet  high  to  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The  roof  of  this 
grand  reception-room  is  of  timber,  formed  by  beams  and  ribs  intersect- 
ing each  other  in  various  forms,  with  pendant  ornaments,  gilt,  and 
painted  blue  and  red  in  the  interstices.  The  walla  are  covered  with 
arabesque  ornaments  and  inscriptions,  and  are  so  thick  that  the 
deeply-recessed  windows  look  like  cabinets  or  the  side-chapels  of  a 
gothic  cathedral.  Below  this  hall  are  vaulted  rooms  and  numerous 
subterranean  intercommunications.  An  intermediate  apartment 
conducts  from  the  Patio  de  la  Alberca  to  the  Patio  de  lot  Leones 
(Court  of  Lions),  so  named  from  the  superb  fountain  which  occupies 
the  centre,  consisting  of  a  large  alabaster  basin,  in  form  dodecagon, 
which  rests  on  the  backs  of  twelve  rudely-carved  lions.  The  water 
falls  over  the  rim  of  a  smaller  basin  above  into  the  large  basin,  whence 
it  panes  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  lions.  The  court  is  150  feet  by  50, 
with  a  pavilion  at  each  end,  and  a  corridor  or  piazza  at  each  side.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  columns  of  white  marble  support  the 
elaborately  decorated  arches  of  the  corridors  and  pavilions.  This 
court  is  in  fact  a  Moorish  cloister.  The  columns  are  9  feet  in  height, 
and  only  8J  inches  in  diameter,  sometimes  standing  singly,  sometimes 
double,  sometimes  four  together.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
arabesques.  The  fountain  in  this  court  is  occasionally  made  to  play  ; 
the  others  have  b^en  spoiled.  On  one  side  of  the  Court  of  the 
Lions  is  the  Sola  de  lot  A  bencerraget,  so  named  from  thirty-six  of 
the  chiefs  of  that  family  having  been,  it  is  said,  slain  in  this  room  by 
order  of  King  Boabdil,  because  they  were  represented  to  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  queen  Zoraya,  who  had  been  accused  of  infidelity. 
Opposite  to  Sala  de  los  Abeneerrages  is  the  Sola  de  lot  Dos  Hermann* 
(Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters),  the  two  sisters  being  two  slabs  of  white 
marble  of  equal  size,  which  form  a  part  of  the  pavement  :  they  are 
1  1  feet  long  by  5  J  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  now  dry.  The 
Sala  de  la  Jiuticia  is  so  called  from  an  assemblage  of  ten  bearded 
Moors  seated  in  divan,  which  is  painted  on  the  ceiling,  in  the  true 
costume  of  the  Moors  of  Granada.  It  was  painted  in  1460.  The 
Mezquita,  with  its  beautiful  small  Patio,  was  once  the  mosque  of  the 
palace,  and  contains  an  exquisite  niche,  the  Mihrab,  in  which  the 
Koran  was  deposited.  The  Patio  de  lot  Hanoi  is  small,  and  contains 
two  baths,  El  Baiio  del  Rey  and  El  Baiio  del  Principe  (the  King's  Bath 
and  the  Prince's  Bath).  The  entrance  saloon  contained  a  vapour-bath, 
in  which  the  bather  was  shampooed  before  entering  the  bathing-court. 
The  Tocador  de  la  Reyna  (Queen's  Dressing-Room),  is  an  exquisite 
little  room,  9  feet  square,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view.  It 
contains  a  slab  perforated  with  small  holes,  through  which  perfumes, 
it  is  said,  were  admitted  from  beneath.  There  are  several  saloons  and 
smaller  apartments  besides  those  above  mentioned. 

The  inscriptions,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  intermingled  with 
the  ornaments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  decora- 
ti"ii.  They  are  partly  in  the  ancient  Cufic  characters,  which  have 
a  square  form,  and  harmonise  with  the  geometrical  patterns, 
and  partly  in  modern  Arabic,  which  lends  itself  freely  to  the  scroll 
ornaments.  The  inscriptions,  Mr.  Gayangos  states,  are  of  three 
sorts,  sentences  from  the  Koran,  sentences  not  from  the  Koran, 
and  short  poems  in  praise  of  the  builders  or  possessors  of  the 
palace. 

The  Alhambra  hill  includes  within  the  walls  the  parish  church  of 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Alhambra,  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  other  smaller 
buildings. 

(Ford's  l/iinrU<,i,l-  i,f  fyrn'n;  Haverty's  Wandering*  in  ffpain  in 
1843;  II"-!-.  ,n  it  if,  London,  1851.) 

ALIASKA,  :i  prnin.-mla  projecting  from  the  N.\V.  coast  of  North 
:i:a  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  separating,  together  with  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  the  Kamtchatka  Sea  from  the  Pacific.  The  large 
lake  of  Iliamna  or  Shelikoff,  and  the  isthmus  which  separates  that 
lake  from  Cook's  Inlet,  may  be  considered  as  forming  its  natural 
N.E.  boundary.  A  river,  called  Kortchak,  or  Bristol  River,  issues 
from  the  lake,  and  falls  into  Bristol  Bay,  or  the  Bay  of  Kana'isko, 
which  wash.*  tl.,:  N.\V.  aid.;  of  th,-  poinMik.  From  the  lake  of 
Iliitmiia  the  peninsula  extends  in  a  general  direction  from  E.N.E.  to 
NV.S.W.  botwwn  .r/.i  and  54°  40'  N.  lat.,and  between  153"  and  163°  40' 
\V.  lung.  It  is  more  than  450  rnilivt  long,  and  opposite  the  month  >,f 
the  river  Nulim-k  (157'  W.  long.)  110  miles  wide,  but  its  br.;,(|il, 
decreases  in  prooe«BB|  farther  west,  where  in  some  places  it  is  hardly 
20  miles  wide.  It  terminates  at  the  strait  of  Issanakh,  which  separates 
it  from  the  island  o 


The  two  coast-lines  differ  greatly  in  aspect.  The  south-eastern  shores 
rise  with  a  steep  ascent,  are  indented  with  numerous  inlets  and  bays, 
and  lined  with  numerous  isles,  islets,  rocks,  and  reefs,  partly  under 


and  partly  above  water,  and  in  some  places  extending  to  a  distance  of 
10,  and  nowhere  less  than  5  miles  from  the  coast.  Between  these 
islands  and  the  coast  the  sea  is  commonly  very  deep.  The  north- 
western coast,  on  the  contrary,  is  everywhere  low  with  a  sandy  beach, 
and  has  only  a  few  open  bays,  but  it  is  free  from  the  islets  and  shoals, 
and  offers  in  many  places  an  anchorage  of  moderate  depth.  A  chain 
of  mountains  extends  through  the  peninsula  from  the  strait  of  Issanakh 
to  the  isthmus  of  Iliamna  along  the  south-eastern  shores,  but  east  of  155° 
W.  long,  its  highest  part  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  coast  than  to 
the  west  of  that  meridian.  It  contains  several  very  elevated  peaks 
towards  its  western  extremity,  and  four  at  least  are  always  covered 
with  snow,  but  farther  east  it  becomes  considerably  lower. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  western  and  more  elevated  portion  of 
the  chain,  which  consists  mostly  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  where  some 
still  active  volcanoes  exist,  there  occur  four  breaks  in  the  range.  These 
depressions  intersect  the  mountains  to  such  a  depth,  that  their  surface 
is  not  many  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the  soil  in  them  consists  of  loose 
sand,  and  it  appears  likely  that  these  depressions  were  once  straits,  and 
the  most  south-western  part  of  the  peninsula  a  series  of  islands  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow  sounds,  like  the  eastern  islands  of  the 
Aleutian  Chain,  but  that  the  straits  have  been  filled  up  by  sand  in 
the  process  of  time. 

The  low  country  along  the  Bay  of  Kanai'sko  consists  mostly  of  sand, 
covered  in  many  places  with  swamps,  and  in  others  with  mosses. 
Several  plants  grow  on  it,  and  bushes  of  dwarf  willow  and  alder, 
but  no  trees.  Along  the  southern  coast,  especially  east  of  158°,  also 
occur  some  level  plains  at  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  bays ;  they  do 
not  much  differ  in  plants  from  the  district  just  noticed,  except  that 
their  vegetation  is  much  more  vigorous,  and  the  bushes  attain  a 
greater  height.  The  best  harbour  on  the  north-western  shore  is  in 
the  Bay  of  Moller  (56°  N.  lat,  and  160°  40'  \V.  long.),  between  which 
and  the  Bay  of  Pavlovskaja  the  peninsula  is  narrowed  to  about  4  miles. 
On  the  south-eastern  coast  several  harbours  are  met  with.  The  most 
considerable  from  west  to  east  are  Morjevskaia,  Belkowskaia,  Pawlow- 
skafa,  the  Bay  of  Wrangell  (156°  W.  long.),  the  best  of  them  all,  and  the 
Bay  of  Katmai. 

The  Russians,  who  have  a  few  settlements  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  natives  on  both  coasts,  have  introduced  agriculture,  and  though 
no  kind  of  grain  succeeds,  the  inhabitants  of  the  few  dispersed  villages 
raise  considerable  quantities  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  keep  fowls. 
They  derive  their  principal  subsistence  from  fishing,  the  sea  abounding 
in  cod,  soles,  turbote,  and  several  kinds  of  mollusca.  Whales  are 
frequent  along  the  northern  coast,  but  rather  rare  on  the  southern. 
Morses  in  immense  numbers  visit  the  northern  coast,  and  their  teeth 
constitute  the  principal  article  of  commerce,  since  the  sea-otters,  which 
formerly  were  very  plentiful,  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
avidity  of  the  inhabitants.  Rein-deer,  bears,  and  red  foxes,  are  the 
only  large  animals  which  are  found  in  great  numbers,  but  towards 
the  east  are  also  wolves  and  a  kind  of  mountain-sheep,  perhaps  also 
the  musk-ox.  Seals  and  sea-lions  visit  the  deeper  inlets,  and  afford  to 
the  inhabitants  some  additional  articles  of  commerce. 

The  number  of  settlements  made  on  this  peninsula  does  not  exceed 
ten.  Those  west  of  155°  W.  long,  are  dependent  on  the  establishment 
of  Oonalashka,  and  those  east  of  it  on  that  of  Kodiak.  The  largest  of 
those  settlements  is  the  village  of  Katmaiskoi,  on  the  Bay  of  Katmai, 
which  has  90  inhabitants. 

i  l.i it  In''.--  Voyage  autourdu  Monde;  Krusenstern's  Voyage  Sound  the 
World;  Kotzebue's  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  South  Sea.} 

ALICANTE,  Province.     [VALENCIA.] 

ALICANTE,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  in  Spain, 
and  capital  of  the  modern  province  of  Alicante,  is  situated  in  the  Bay 
of  Alicante,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  38°  22'  N.  lat.,  0°  25' \V.  long', 
85  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Valencia.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of 
a  lofty  hill,  which  overlooks  the  bay  on  the  south.  Large  ships  anchor 
in  the  bay,  which  has  good  anchoring  ground  and  is  well  sheltered ; 
smaller  vessels  come  up  to  the  mole  or  pier.  There  is  a  fixed  light, 
95  feet  high,  on  the  mole,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  1 5  miles. 
The  town  and  harbour  are  defended  by  a  strong  castle  400  feet 
above  the  sea  and  overhanging  the  houses,  and  there  are  other 
fortifications. 

The  houses  look  white  and  pretty,  and  there  are  many  good  shops ; 
but  the  streets  are  very  uneven,  and  are  not  paved,  so  that  in  dry  weather 
they  send  tip  clouds  of  dust,  and  are  deep  in  mud  when  the  weather  is 
wet.  There  is  a  large  square,  and  the  town-hall  is  a  handsome  building. 
There  is  also  a  pretty  public  walk,  but  the  immediate  vicinity  is  generally 
stony  and  barren.  Alicante  is  the  second  city  of  Valencia,  and  the 
principal  port.  It  is  the  Cadiz  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
commerce  was  formerly  large;  but  prohibitions  and  the  heavy  duties 
of  the  last  tariff  have  almost  destroyed  it,  and  have  left  little  besides 
the  smuggling  which  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  from  Gibraltar  and 
elsewhere.  The  imports  are  chiefly  salt-fish;  manufactured  goods, 
being  prohibited,  are  obtained  by  contraband  means.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  coarse  raisins,  almonds,  wine,  olive-oil,  barilla,  and  a  little 
silk  and  saffron.  Jn  1842  ( before  the  last  tariff )  229  vessels  arrived 
at  Alicante,  of  which  81  were  British,  and  226  departed.  In  1847 
the  number  of  English  vessels  which  entered  the  port  was  19;  in 
1848  the  number  was  8;  in  1849  the  number  was  9.  (Hoskins's 
'Spain  as  it  is,'  Lond.  1851.)  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  emigrated, 
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„ ,  is  •uppcMd  now  not  to  exceed  11,000  or  12,000. 

jUieanw'U  an  ancient  town,  UM  Lucnlitm  of  the  Romans. 

C  ATA,  or  L1CATA.  a  fortified  t<.wn  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily, 
hi  UM  province  of  Oirreoti,  in  37*  4'  N.  lat,  IS*  56'  E.  long.,  29  uiilos 
8.B.  from  UM  city  of  Girgenli :  population  13,500.  The  town,  which 
v..  *  poor  neglected  appearance,  is  built  on  the  right  bank  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salw,  UM  ancient  Himera;  it  is  very  favourably  situated 
for  trade,  and  export*  oonsiderahle  quantities  of  corn  and  sulphur, 
beside*  macearoni,  fruit,  soda,  and  good  wine.  The  anchorage  is 
•boat  a  mil*  *outh-we*t  of  the  town,  in  from  7  to  12  fathoms  water, 
with  a  good  clay  bottom,  but  ships  are  much  exposed  in  winter  "to 
all  the  winds  from  east  to  west  round  southerly.  The  fortifications, 
r^ri.ii..-  Of  walls  and  two  castles,  were  some  year*  ago  in  a  state  of 
decay.  In  1841,  »  Sicilian  and  foreign  Teasel*,  with  an  aggregate 
freight  of  6083  tons,  left  the  harbour :  the  total  invoice  value  of  their 
cargoes  wa*  16,334f.  There  was  a  town  named  Phintias  in  ancient 
time*  oo  UM  site  of  AlicaU ;  but  no  traces  of  it  remain.  The  ruins 
of  CM*  are  a  few  miles  farther  eastward  along  the  coast 

ALICUDI,  the  mo*t  westerly  of  the  .£olian  or  Lipari  Islands,  a 
group  belonging  to  Sicily,  and  situated  between  the  north  coast  of 
that  island  and  the  continent  of  Italy.  Alicudi  was  called  Ericusa 
and  Encodes,  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  heath  (/ptUij)  which  abounded 
on  it  It  consist*  of  an  abrupt  conical-shaped  crater,  and  is  about  6 
miles  in  circumference,  rising  at  once  from  the  sea.  The  surface  is 
composed  of  irregular  ravine*  and  precipitous  hills;  and  although  its 
fire*  have  been  extinct  for  so  many  ages  that  no  history  notices  its 
conflagrations,  the  lava  is  seen  in  grotesque  forms  like  a  stream 
extending  from  the  summit  to  the  sea,  and  retaining  the  apparent 
•fertility  and  forbidding  aspect  of  a  recent  eruption.  The  island  is, 
nevertheless,  cultivated  with  laborious  industry  in  every  spot  capable 
of  producing  vegetation.  Barilla,  flax,  capers,  and  pulse  are  produced, 
and  wheat  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality. 

The  coasts  are  rude  craggy  precipices,  affording  only  two  landing- 
place*,  which  an  very  difficult  of  access  in  windy  weather.  The  best 
is  on  the  south-east  side  under  Point  Palomba ;  the  other  is  on  the 
north-east  coast.  The  population  of  Alicudi  amounts  to  about  260 
pjnom,  among  whom  diseases  are  said  to  be  almost  wholly  unknown. 
They  live  so  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  a  visit  from  a 
stranger  i*  an  extraordinary  event  The  modern  name  is  a  corruption 
of  Encodes.  (Smyth's  Memoir  of  Sicily.) 

ALKMAAR,  a  strongly  fortified  and  well-built  town  in  the  province 
of  North  Holland,  in  the  Netherlands,  is  situated  on  the  Helder  Canal, 
20  miles  N.N.W.  from  Amsterdam,  in  52°  38'  N.  lat,  4°  43'  E.  long., 
and  has  a  population  of  9835.  It  is  intersected  by  broad  canals,  and 
has  exceedingly  pleasant  environs  hud  out  in  beautiful  gardens  and 
rich  meadows.  There  is  a  weekly  market  for  the  sale  of  cheese,  of 
which  article  Alkmaar  exports  a  larger  quantity  than  any  other  town 
in  the  world  ;  above  nine  millions  of  pounds  of  cheese  are  said  to  be 
weighed  annually  in  the  town  scales.  The  town  has  also  a  great 
butter-market,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Sail-cloth 
and  parchment  are  manufactured.  Alkmaar  i*  a  very  old  town,  and 
from  it*  position  i*  of  great  importance  to  the  defence  of  the  province. 
The  Spaniards  laid  siege  to  Alkmaar  in  1578,  but  failed  to  take  it, 
although  the  siege  lasted  till  1583.  In  the  expedition  of  1799,  the 
British  and  Russians,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  advanced  as  far  as 
Alkmaar.  The  principal  structures  are— the  town-hall,  which  is  richly 
decorated  with  gothie  tracery  ;  the  church  of  St  Lawrence,  a  building 
of  the  15th  century ;  the  arsenal ;  and  the  fortifications.  A  wood 
prettily  intersected  with  walks  is  the  favourite  promenade. 

ALL  SAINTS  (Todoi  Sanlot),  a  group  of  three  small  islands,  no 
called  by  Columbus,  who  discovered  them  Nov.  4,  1495,  are  situated 
off  the  south  shore  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  near  the  point,  15°  51' 
N.  lat,  61-  41'  W.  long.  The  island*  belong  to  the  French,  who  call 


The  two  largest  islands  of  this  cluster  are  called  Terre-d'en-Haut. 
or  High  Island,  and  Terre-d'en-Ba*.  or  Low  Island.  The  first  of 
these  ha*  a  small  village  on  it*  western  side,  between  which  and  the 
third  island,  which  is  little  more  than  a  barren  rock  to  the  N.W., 
UMTS  is  exceedingly  good  and  safe  anchorage  in  from  6  to  16  fathoms 
water.  On  the  south-west  side  of  Terre-d'en-Haut  is  a  mountain  818 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  north  coast  is  a  remarkable 
promontory  which  serve*  as  a  land-mark  for  vessels  approaching  from 
UM  northward.  The  total  area  of  the  three  inland*  hardly  exceeds 
5  *quare  miles :  the  population  Is  about  1100 ;  and  the  products 
eomprb*  cotton,  excellent  coffee,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  and  manioc. 
Fish,  vegetable*,  and  poultry  are  abundant 

ALL  SAINTS'  BAY  (Bakia  de  Todoi  o»  Santo,),  a  large  and 
cmnmodkm*  bay,  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  discovered  by 
UM  Portuguese  early  in  the  loth  century,  and  forming  one  of  the  best 
and  mo*  extensive  natural  harbours  in  the  world.  The  entrance  to 
UM  bay  Is  in  ir  42"  a  lat,  W  42'  W.  long. ;  it  is  8  miles  wide 
between  UM  point,  of  Tagapipe  and  Sanf  Aiit.,ni.i.  The  bay  is  37 

2r"  \S*  S*i_  *°  *•'  "*"  n  mile*  wide'  *"  **•  "W***  P»rt.  fr'"» 
B.  to  W  within  which  space  it  is  computed  that  *ecur»  anchorage 
could  b*  found  for  all  the  navies  of  the  world.  It  contains  sveral 
«srUl*i.**od.;  tb*larg-toftWe.  called  Itaparica,  stretches  inwards 
from  UM  mouth  of  UM  bay,  to  which  there  are  two  entrances,  one  on 
UM  east  mO»  and  another  on  tbe  west  aid*  of  tbe  island.  This  island 


1 8  miles  long  and  about  8  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part :  the  coasts  of 
ie  bay  have  many  small  inlets.     Two  shoals  lie  near  the  entrance  on 
the  west  side,  but  are  not  dangerous,  as  there  is  a  channel  of  sufficient 
breadth  mid  depth  for  ships  of  any  size. 

The  town  of  San  Salvador,  commonly  known  as  Bahia,  stands  juet 
within  the  bay  on  the  east  side.  It  has  a  considerable  export  trade  to 
Europe,  in  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco  ;  medicinal  roots,  gums, 
balsams,  dye-woods,  lignum-vitio,  and  mahogany.  [  BAIIIA.]  Several 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  mountains  discharge  themselves  into  All 
Saint*'  Bay.  The  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the  Paraguaca,  the 
•x-rgippe,  the  Jaguarippe,  the  Matuim,  the  Paranamerin,  and  the 
Pirajl  Those  streams  add  greatly  to  the  trade  of  the  port ;  nearly 
1000  boata  being  constantly  employed  upon  them  in  bringing  down 
the  various  productions  of  the  interior.  The  coast  of  Brazil  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  bay  abounds  with  whales. 

ALL  SAINTS'  BAY  (Todot  Santot),  a  deep  inlet  on  the  west  coast 
of  California  Vieja,  in  Mexico,  in  81°  45'  N.  lat,  118°  45'  W.  long. 
A  cluster  of  detached  rocks  lies  at  the  distance  of  3  leagues  from 
Point  Orajero,  the  south  point  of  the  bay.  A  mission,  established  in 
1790,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  bay. 

(Vancouver's    Voyage.) 

ALLAHABAD,  one  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  of  Hindustan, 
lying  between  24°  and  26°  N.  lat,  is  bounded  N.  by  Oude  and  Agra, 
E.  by  Bahar,  S.  by  Qundwana,  and  W.  by  Malwa.  It  is  divided  into 
five  districts : — Cawnpore,  Futtehpore,  Humeerpore  and  Calpee,  Banda, 
mid  Allahabad;  these  contain  10,232  townships.  The  length  of  the 
province  is  270  miles,  the  breadth  about  120  miles.  The  area  is 
11,839  square  miles. 

This  territory  was  invaded,  but  unsuccessfully,  about  the  year  1020, 
by  the  Sultan  Mahinood  of  Qhizni.  The  province  fell  afterwards 
under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  in  the  15th  century 
it  became  an  independent  kingdom  ;  but  it  subsequently  came  into 
possession  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  The  East  India  Company  obtained 
possession  of  the  province  by  three  successive  arrangements,  in  1775, 
1803,  and  1810. 

Allahabad  is  one  of  the  moat  populous  and  productive  provinces  in 
the  Indian  empire.  It  is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  Jumna,  and  Goomty ; 
and  furnishes  diamonds,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  and  saltpetre. 
The  natives  carry  on  very  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton-cloth. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  population  (which  in  1849  was  3,219,087)  are 
Hindoos  ;  the  rest  are  Mohammedans. 

(Reunell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Hamilton's  Eatt  : 
Gazetteer.) 

ALLAHABAD,  a  district  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  The 
soil,  which  in  general  consists  of  a  sandy  loam,  is  very  fertile,  so  that 
the  crop  of  wheat,  which  is  the  grain  principally  sown,  is  said  to  yield 
on  the  average  about  56  bushels  to  the  English  acre.  To  obtain 
this  retuni,  artificial  irrigation  is  resorted  to,  and  this  forms  the  most 
laborious  part  of  the  cultivator's  task.  Barley,  peas,  and  potatoes  are 
likewise  produced:  indigo,  cotton,  and  opium  arc  largely  exported. 
About  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  district  is  cultivated,  one-thin! 
reclaimable  waste,  and  one-third  irreclaimable  waste.  The  chief  part 
of  the  trade  of  this  district  was  formerly  in  native  woven  cottons ;  but 
these  have  been  nearly  superseded  by  English  cotton  goods. 

ALLAHABAD,  the  capital  of  the  sub-division  and  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Hindustan,  is  situated  in  25°  27'  N.  lat,  81°  60'  E. 
long.,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna;  63  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Benares,  and  550  miles  N.W.  from  Calcutta,  An 

i-\teli-i\.-    :in<l    \vi'll-]>iv.-iTu-il    t'ortit'h-atiiili    in    rrci-teil    mi  the  tiinu  He-  nf 

land  where  these  streams  unite,  so  as  completely  to  command  the 
navigation.  Allahabad  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Palimbothra  (Arrian,  '  Indica,'  10) ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  Many  nf 
the  buildings  are  of  mud,  and  are  erected  on  the  ancient  foundations  of 
substantial  brick  edifices,  while  much  of  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  consisting  of  materials  used  in  building  and  of  the 
fragments  of  earthenware  vessels,  attests  the  former  magnitude  of  the 
city.  The  place  is  considered  by  Brahmins  to  be  the  most  holy  of  all 
the  sacred  confluences  of  rivers  in  Hindustan:  it  in  called  !•• 
Jihat  Prayay.  It  owes  this  pre-eminence  to  the  belief  that  it 
point  of  junction  of  three  rivers,  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  ami  On- 
Sereswati ;  and  200,000  pilgrims  have  been  known  to  arrive  in  one 
year  to  bathe  in  this  sacred  spot 

Allahabad  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  emperor  Akbnr.  It 
was  possessed  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  before  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  East  India  Company.  The  city  now  contains  a  permanent 
judicial  establishment,  whence  periodical  circuits  are  made  through 
the  province.  Some  new  buildings  for  the  judicial  courts  and  for  the 
civil  revenue  establishments,  a  new  burial-ground,  and  additions  to 
the  pilgrim  hospital,  have  been  added  within  the  last  fourteen  years. 
In  1852  a  railway  was  commenced  to  communicate  with  Cawnpore, 
and  to  form  a  part  of  a  great  trunk-line.  There  is  a  government 
-•li'Mil  at  Allahabad,  whieh,  in  1843,  had  103  pupil*,  of  whom  M  u*  n- 
Hindoos.  Small  iron  steamers,  of  light  draught,  now  ply  on  the 
Ganges  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad,  a  distance  (by  river)  of  not  less 
than  800  miles.  The  downward  passage  takes  from  8  to  15  days 
(determined  by  the  depth  of  water  in  varying  season*) ;  the  upward 
passage  20  to  24  days.  There  were  nine  such  steamers  in  1847. 

ALLEGHANY  or  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  mountain- 
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system  which  runs  through  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  of 
North  America.  They  were  called  the  Appalaches,  or  Appalachian 
Mountains,  by  the  French,  who  first  became  acquainted  with  them  at 
their  southern  extremity,  from  the  Indian  name  of  a  river  that  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  Appalache  Bay ;  but  the  English,  who  visited 
them  principally  in  their  more  northern  parts,  preserved  the  Indian 
name  there  given  of  Alleghanies,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  the  Endless. 
The  Alleghany  system  consists  of  numerous  parallel  chains,  some  of 
which  form  detached  ridges,  extending,  in  most  instances,  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  entire  system  which  they  contribute  to  form.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  has  a  range  which  does  not  deviate  materially  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  and  it  extends  about  1200  miles  in  length.  The  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  this  mountain-system  are  not  well  defined, 
but  the  elevations  which  form  a  part  of  the  whole  system  may  be 
traced  from  the  state  of  Maine  into  Alabama.  The  most  remarkable 
chains  are — the  Blue  Ridge,  which  lies  nearest  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
stretches  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Hudson  River,  in  the  state  of 
New  York ;  the  Kittatinny  Chain,  which  extends  from  the  north  part 
of  New  Jersey,  across  Pennsylvania,  and  the  west  of  Maryland,  to 
Virginia;  the  Alleghanies  Proper,  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  and 
the  central  parts  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, in  the  state  of  New  York ;  the  Green  Mountains,  in  the  state  of 
Vermont;  the  Highlands,  eastward  of  the  Hudson  River;  and  the 
White  Hills  in  New  Hampshire.  In  the  whole  of  the  Alleghany 
system,  there  are  no  great  detached  mountain-peaks;  the  greatest 
elevations  are  in  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  where  Mount 
Washington  rises  to  the  height  of  6631  feet  above  the  sea,  its  base 
being  at  an  elevation  of  1888  feet.  The  summit  is  much  below  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow.  Moosehillock,  another  of  the  White  Hills,  is  4636, 
and  Gnui'l  Monadnoc,  3254  feet.  In  the  Green  Mountains,  Killington 
Peak  is  3924  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  the  Catekill  Mountains,  Round 
Top  in  3804,  and  the  High  Peak,  3718  feet  above  the  tide-level  of  the 
Hudson,  about  18  miles  distant.  The  Peaks  of  Otter,  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,  Virginia,  are  said  to  be  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 
though  the  general  elevation  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia  is  far 
below  this  height.  Table  Mountain,  in  South  Carolina,  is  supposed  to 
be  not  less  than  4300  feet  above  the  sea.  Canawhee  Mountain  in 
Georgia,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  i»  1500  feet. 

The  Alleghany  Mountains  do  not  form  a  high  dividing  line  between 
the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  into  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  other.  They  cover  a  widely-extended  area  of  about  100 
miles  in  breadth,  only  one-third  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  mountain- 
chains,  the  rest  being  the  intermediate  valleys.  The  rivers  which  rise 
in  them  flow  in  long  valleys  between  the  chains,  and  are  deflected 
sometimes  to  the  east,  and  sometimes  to  the  west,  after  passing  nearly 
at  right  angles  through  depressions  in  the  ridges,  or  through  deep 
rents  in  the  mountains,  as  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia,  where  the 
united  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  cut  the  Blue  Ridge  at  right  angles. 
From  the  Connecticut  River,  the  most  northern  of  the  great  rivers 
belonging  to  the  system,  to  the  Alatamaha  of  Georgia,  we  find  a  series 
of  large  rivers  which,  originating  within  the  Alleghanies,  or  on  their 
eastern  margin,  flow  to  the  Atlantic.  The  line  of  the  great  watershed, 
between  the  streams  that  run  to  the  Atlantic,  and  those  that  flow  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  runs  from  the  sources  of  St. -John's  River,  on  the 
north-western  limit  of  the  state  of  Maine,  to  the  Point  of  Florida, 
almost  following  the  inflection  of  the  coast,  but  the  mountain-system 
crones  that  line  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees.  The  land  between 
the  sea-coast  and  the  foot  of  the  most  eastern  of  the  chains,  is  of  very 
unequal  breadth  ;  at  the  Hudson  River,  the  Atlantic  almost  washes 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  but  from  that  point  southward  there  is  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  as  it  is  called, 
as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina ;  and  from  that  point  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha  in  Georgia,  the  coast  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles. 

The  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  falls  by  a  gentle  but  broken 
descent  to  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  length,  and 
about  300  miles  in  width,  from  the  river  to  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
covering  an  area  of  about  300,000  square  miles,  unbroken  by  any  other 
than  gently  rising  hills,  but  deeply  furrowed  by  rivers  over  its  whole 
surface.  Nowhere  can  the  wearing  effects  of  rivers  be  more  advan- 
tageously studied,  for  their  channels  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  rents  and  dislocations  of  the  ground,  the  strata  being 
usually  horizontal,  but  by  the  erosion  of  a  stream.  The  hills  parallel 
t-i  the  Alleghanies  on  the  western  slope  consist,  hi  their  lower  parts, 
of  transition  slate  and  limestone,  in  highly  inclined  beds,  which  are 
covered  near  their  summits  by  coal-measures  and  superior  secondary 
formations,  in  unconfonnable  and  horizontal  stratification.  Hills, 
separated  by  valleys  several  miles  wide,  are  composed  of  the  same 
horizontal  strata,  the  identity  of  the  beds  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
being  recognisable ;  it  seems  therefore  a  legitimate  conclusion  that 
the  strata  were  once  continuous  over  the  valley,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  gap  could  have  been  produced,  in  such  circumstances, 
except  by  the  scooping  out  of  water  acting  with  great  force,  and  for  a 
considerable  period. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Alleghanies,  a  considerable  tract  of 

try  is   occupied   by  primary  strata,  such   as  gneiss,  mica-elate, 

clay -slate,  and  granular  limestone,  associated  with  granites,  serpentines, 


and  traps,  under  various  aspects,  underlying  and  penetrating  the 
strata.  Grauwacke  sandstone  and  slates,  and  transition  limestones,  are 
however  more  abundant  in  this  mountainous  range  than  the  primary 
strata.  Grauwacke  slate  forms  the  western  margin  of  the  primary 
country  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  also  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Alleghanies  Proper  and  of  the  Catskills.  It  is  still  more  widely 
extended  in  the  north,  occupying  much  of  the  surface  in  the  state 
of  Vermont,  the  northern  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  Canada. 
In  the  Alleghany  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
its  beds  are  of  great  thickness,  and  form,  in  some  instances,  the  pre- 
vailing rocks,  being  however  almost  invariably  overlaid  by  sandstone. 
Transition  limestone  occurs  over  a  great  extent  of  country  along  the 
north-western  side  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  associated  with  the  grau- 
wacke  slate,  but  generally  inferior  to  it.  It  is  found  in  Vermont 
alternating  with  grauwacke  slate,  and  is  separated  from  a  secondary 
limestone  in  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain  by  a  red  sandstone,  which 
forms  the  upper  part  of  a  range  of  hills  called  the  Snake  Mountain. 
In  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  along  the  eastern  side  on 
the  Hudson  River  in  New  York,  it  lies  upon  primary  clay-slate.  North- 
east of  the  Hudson,  this  limestone  nowhere  occupies  any  great  extent  of 
country.  Crossing  the  Hudson,  and  proceeding  south-west,  little  of  this 
limestone  is  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York,  but  it  becomes  more 
abundant  in  the  western  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  forms 
the  lower  part  of  the  ridge  in  southern  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
extends  nearly  to  the  south-west  termination  of  the  mountains,  between 
the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee  rivers.  It  contains  many  caves,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  in  these  caves  fossil  bones  of  various 
animals  have  been  found.  Arenaceous  and  conglomerate  grauwackes 
are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  forms  in  which  the  transition  rocks 
present  themselves.  A  red  sandstone  partially  covers  the  lower  levels 
of  the  primary  strata,  from  12  miles  south  of  Connecticut  River  to  near 
the  Rappahannock  River  in  Virginia,  a  range  of  nearly  400  miles ;  and, 
though  often  interrupted,  it  retains  a  remarkable  degree  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  whole  distance.  The  sandstones,  in  highly -inclined  beds, 
prevail  very  generally  throughout  the  middle  and  eastern  chains  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Near  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies 
of  Virginia,  the  grauwacke  passes  into  a  red  sandstone,  which 
gradually  assumes  a  horizontal  position. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  anthracite  coal,  associated 
with  sandstones  and  slates,  which  American  geologists  have  hitherto 
described  as  belonging  to  the  transition  or  grauwacke  series.  The 
great  Pennsylvanian  coal-fields  are  situated  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Susquehanna,  Lackawanna,  and  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  the 
two  last  being  affluents  of  the  Delaware.  The  coal-region  along 
the  Susquehanna  River  is  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  runs  up  into 
the  valley  of  its  tributary  the  Lackawanna.  It  is  between  60  and  70 
miles  long,  by  about  5  miles  broad.  The  beds  of  coal  break  out  in 
the  face  of  the  precipices,  in  the  banks  and  beds  of  the  rivers,  and 
occur  in  several  alternations  with  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and 
slates.  In  these  sandstones  and  slates,  as  well  as  in  the  coal  itself, 
there  are  numerous  vegetable  impressions,  belonging  to  the  fern  tribe 
and  others. 

The  coal-region  of  the  Lehigh  River  is  chiefly  wrought  at  a  place 
called  by  an  Indian  name  Mauch  Chunk.  The  coal  here  also  forms 
alternating  beds  with  sandstones  and  slates,  and  is  extracted  at  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a 
quarry  open  to  the  day.  The  beds  are  usually  from  20  to  25  feet 
thick,  but  in  some  places  they  swell  out  to  54  feet,  and  they  are 
known  to  extend  over  many  miles.  These  mines,  together  with  others 
on  the  Schuylkill  River,  are  an  immense  source  of  wealth  to  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  extensively  wrought,  and  the  coal  is 
conveyed  by  railroads  to  the  banks  of  the  navigable  rivers.  Deposits 
of  the  same  kind  of  coal  are  wrought  in  Rhode  Island,  and  in 
Worcester  County  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Bituminous  coal  of 
the  same  sort  as  the  regular  coal-measures  of  Europe  is  found  in 
several  places  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  About  10  or  12  miles  west  of 
Richmond,  in  Virginia,  there  is  such  a  deposit,  from  20  to  25  miles 
long  and  about  1 0  miles  wide ;  it  is  situated  in  an  oblong  basin, 
having  a  whitish  freestone  and  slaty  clay,  with  vegetable  impressions 
alternating  with  the  coaL  It  lies  upon  and  is  surrounded  by  primary 
rocks.  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  also  in  Tioga  County,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  About  one  mile  west  of  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghanies,  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  the  coal- 
measures  appear,  and  descending  into  the  valfcys,  the  transition 
strata  again  emerge. 

There  are,  in  several  other  situations  in  the  Appalachian  system, 
very  extensive  deposits  of  bituminous  coal ;  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Ohio,  where  it  is 
associated  with  ironstone,  as  in  Staffordshire.  A  mountain-group, 
called  the  Laurel  Ridge,  lies  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Alleghanies, 
and  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  wide  valley.  Near  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  are  strata  of  sandstone  and  bituminous  shale, 
alternating  with  coal,  which  is  thick  enough  to  be  worked.  These 
coal-measures  are  very  little  lower  than  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  as  they  are  horizontal,  they  must  have  been  raised  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  vertical  direction  to  this  great  height ;  a 
circumstance  which  perhaps  seems  to  indicate  rather  a  gradual 
upheaving  of  the  mountains  than  a  sudden  and  violent  action.  The 
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**r  Pfttsburg  are  opened  along  the  aide*  of  tho  bill*  at 
of  MO  feat  ACT*  the  level  of  UM  Ohio,  and  the  strata  are 
quit*  horiaaoul.    This  oosJ-fonnation  UbeUevod  to  be  of  great  extent, 
indication*  of  to  having  been  ulnetred  100  mile*  above  PitUburg. 
Natural  springs,  extremely  rich  in  salt,  are  found  all  along  the 
lope  of  UK-  Appalachian  *ystem  ;  and  from  Onondago,  in 
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the  earth  ha*  been  penetrated  to 


any  ooosidarabl*  depth,  salt  water  ha*  been  found  :  in  some  places, 
when  the  boring  was  from  300  to  400  feet,  the  water  rushed  up  with 
so  much  force,  a*  to  rise  like  a  fountain  several  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Salt  work*  are  established  at  intervals  along 
the  whole  line  of  country  from  Onondago  to  within  a  short  distance 
uf  Natchituches  in  Loumana,  and  the  quantity  of  salt  annually  made 
In  the  valley*  of  the  Alleghanie*  there  are  a  considerable 


number  and  variety  of  mineral  water*,  which  are  much  resorted  to 
during  the  summer  months  by  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  State*. 
Thermal  springs  also  occur,  as  in  the  county  of  Bath,  in  Virginia,  th« 
western  boundary  of  which  county  is  the  Allegheny  range. 

;  •ortion  of  the  earth  of  equal  extent  possesses  so  many  natural 
advantages  as  the  country  between  the  Alhghaniee  and  the  Mississippi : 
vast  stores  of  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  salt ;  the  land  intersected  m 
every  direction  with  navigable  riven,  affording  the  utmost  facilities 
for  the  construction  of  canals ;  and  a  direct  communication  by  water 
with  the  sea. 

The  secondary  formations  of  Europe,  between  the  coal-measures  and 
the  chalk,  seem  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence  all  along  the  Atlantic 
Slope.  In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  there  is  a  very  extensive  deposit 
of  an  argillaceous  man,  containing  however  but  a  small  quantity  of 
lime,  which,  from  the  included  fossils,  has  been  considered  to  be  an 
equivalent,  in  point  of  age,  to  the  chalk  of  Europe.  It  reaches  from 
Ss"  to  40*  W  N.  lat,  having  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  primary  strata,  on  the  south  by  the  tertiary 
deposit*  to  be  presently  mentioned.  It  coven  upwards  of  4000 
square  miles,  and  is  for  the  most  part  remarkably  level  It  is  found 
in  many  places  farther  south,  but  covered  by  the- tertiary  strata. 

.1  the  foot  of  the  most  easterly  range  of  the  Appalachian 
•fountains,  a  tract  of  low  country,  of  variable  breadth,  extends  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  By  low  we  do  not  mean  flat,  for  the 
surface  is  diversified  by  bills  of  moderate  elevation,  interspersed 
amid  widely-extended  plains.  This  tract  u  composed  of  a  series  of 
tertiary  deposit*,  Three  distinct  formations  hare  been  made  out, 
and  called  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Tertiary,  being  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  including  distinct  species  of  fossil  shells.  The 
Lower  contains  chiefly  extinct  species,  the  Middle  a  mixture  of  extinct 
specie*  with  others  still  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  United  States ; 
the  Upper  contains  scarcely  anything  besides  the  remains  of  existing 
specie*.  These  formations  collectively  form  the  Atlantic  margin  of 
the  United  States,  from  Sandy  Hook  in  New  Jersey  to  the  peninsula 
of  Florida,  whence  they  skirt  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  lower  tertiary  is  met  with  at  the  western  boundary  of  the  Atlantic 
Slope ;  the  upper  tertiary  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  This 
last  also  occupies  by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  surface,  extending 
from  100  to  150  miles  west  from  the  sea.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the 
reraerrshln  conclusion,  a*  ha*  been  observed  by  Mr.  Murchison  in 
spoking  of  Mr.  Conrad's  work  on  Tertiary  Shells,  that  the  vast 
portion  of  the  American  continent,  covered  by  the  upper  tertiary 
deposit,  must  have  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  since  the 
tin*  when  the  •xisting.species  of  mollusca  occupied  the  adjoining 
a***.  These  tertiary  formations  do  not  in  all  places  occupy  the 
surface ;  they  are  covered  in  many  situations  by  great  accumulations 
of  gravel,  sand,  and  other  alluvium.  In  these  have  been  found  the 
remain*  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  mastodon  in  New  Jersey 
and  North  Carolina,  the  megatherium  in  Georgia,  and  extinct  species 
of  the  elephant  in  several  place*. 

Among  the  unstretified  rocks,  granite*,  sienites,  and  serpentines 
occur  abundantly  in  the  Northern  States;  and  in  detached  locali- 
ties, but  Us*  frequently,  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
system.  Trap  rocks  of  different  kinds  are  found  in  many  places,  and 
•nmetiBvi*  m  the  form  of  columnar  basalt,  but  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  recent  volcanic  action  throughout  the  whole  of  the  system  of  the 

There  are  both  iron  and  lead  mine*.  Gold  has  been  found  in  tho 
•UU*  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The  gold  country  of  North 
Carolina  Us*  on  the  southern  side  of  the  state,  and  is  spread  over  a 
•fa**  of  not  less  than  1000  square  miles.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a 
which  form*  a  sono  more  than  20  mile*  wide;  it  has 
'  bed*  of  silicious  slate,  sad  both  are  traversed  by 
It  is  in  these  veins  that  the  gold  appear*  to  exist,  but 
all  that  i*  found  is  in  the  form  of  grains  and  nuggets  of 
V*""'?  *••  alluvium  which  covers  the  rocks.  It  ha*  bean 
«•»  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  mountainous  part*  of  the 
•tale  of  Georgia,  not  only  in  the  alluvium,  but  also  in  vein*  in  the 
usuallT  in  quarto  T.^  ^  tal<«late,  and  mica-slate, 
•arisdlnr  ironpyriu*.  There  have  been  found  in  Georgia  the 
**>»«**were  carried  on  by  some  people  before  the 
iropeana,  nnsksM  ius.  of  a  shaft  and  excavation*  in  a  large 
<|wruv*t».  with  part  of  a  furnace.  MM!  ««.  tools, 

In  the  natural  state  of  the  country,  that  is,  when  it  was  urst 


discovered  by  Europeans,  a  vast  and  almost  unbroken  forest  spread 
over  and  around  this  great  mountain-system,  reaching  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  far  beyond  the  St-Lawrence  River,  and 
westward  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  most  valuable  tree*  are 
several  species  of  oak,  pine,  and  hickory,  and  throe  or  four  specie*  of 
maple,  one  of  which,  tho  sugar-maple,  U  <>xtromely  valuable.  The 
liriodendron,  a  kind  of  magnolia,  flourishes  in  such  luxuriance  of 
growth  as  to  be  called  the  pride  of  the  western  forest*.  The  great 
Weymouth  pine  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  North  American 
forest-trees,  attaining  it*  greatest  magnitude  and  perfection  in  the 
more  northern  regions.  It*  trunk  it  often  of  the  diameter  of  5  or 
6  feet,  rising  smooth  and  straight  from  60  to  80  feet,  and  terminated 
by  a  dense  conical  top.  It  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  forest 
scenery  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  some  parts  of 
Canada;  rising  by  nearly  half  its  elevation  above  the  summits  of 
the  other  trees,  and  resembling,  like  the  palms  of  the  tropics,  a  forest 
planted  upon  another  forest  Descending  from  the  Alleghanies  into 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  we  find  near  the  summit  of  Laurel  Kidge  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  forest.  The  deep  hue  of  the  hemlock 
spruce,  the  Weymouth  pine,  and  other  trees  of  the  family  of  conifene, 
is  exchanged  for  the  livelier  verdure  of  the  brood-leaved  laurel,  the 
rhododendron,  and  magnolia. 

ALLEGHANY,  a  river  of  North  America,  the  most  important  of 
the  two  head-streams  of  the  Ohio.  The  united  waters  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela,  by  their  confluence  at  Pittsburg  on  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  form  the  Ohio.  The  Allegheny  rises 
within  five  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  and,  fed  by  numerous  tributaries, 
pursues  a  very  winding  course,  in  a  general  direction,  S.  by  W.  to 
Pitteburg.  Its  sources  are  the  extreme  north-eastern  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  basin,  and  flow  from  the  highest  part  of  the  Ohio 
valley.  The  Allegheny  is  navigable  for  boats  up  to  Oleen,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  By  the  extension  of  the  Genessee  Valley  Canal, 
which  crosses  the  Erie  Canal  to  this  place,  there  will  be  direct  water- 
communication  between  New  York,  Lake  Ontario,  end  the  Ohio. 

ALLEN,  Bog  of.    [Kino's  COUNTY.] 

ALLEN,  or  ALIN,  or  ALYN,  a  river  which  rises  in  Deijl.i^lisliir.-. 
and  flows  by  a  most  circuitous  conrse  through  Flintshire  in  North 
Wales;  it  ultimately  falls  into  the  Dee,  a  few  miles  below  Holt 

ALLENDALE,  Northumberland,  e  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Allendale  end  south  division  of  Tindale-ward,  U  chiefly  situate. I  <>n 
the  slope  of  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alli-n  Kivi-r 
(which  flows  into  the  South  Tyne),  in  54"  68'  N.  lat,  2°  14'  W.  long., 
distant  10  miles  S.W.  from  Hexhom,  and  286  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about  900,  that  of  the  entire 
pariah,  which  is  12  miles  long  by  10  miles  broad,  was  6383  in  1851. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  end 
diocese  of  Durham.  . 

The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  contains  some  good  houses. 
Besides  the  perish  church,  which  is  situated  in  the  town,  there  are  in 
the  parish  four  chapels  of  the  Establishment,  chapels  for  Wesleyon 
end  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers  ;  a  Free  school, 
founded  in  1704  by  Christopher  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  and  other  benefactors ; 
a  library,  end  a  savings  bank.  In  tho  market-place,  which  ia  spa 
are  the  remains  of  en  ancient  cross.  A  market  is  held  every  Friday ; 
and  there  ere  two  fairs  for  the  sale  of  cattle  on  the  lent  Friday  in 
April  end  October,  O.S.,  and  one  for  cattle  end  sheep  on  the  •.'•.'ml 
of  August  The  inhabitants  ere  employed  in  agriculture,  end  in  the 
extensive  lead-mines  and  smelt  ing-houses  in  the  perish. 

(Communication  from  AUrndale.) 

ALLIER,  e  department  of  France  formed  out  of  the  old  province 
of  Bourbonnais,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  Nievre  and  Cher, 
E.  by  those  of  Sedne-et-Loire  end  Loire,  S.  by  the  department  of  Puy- 
de-Ddmo,  end  W.  by  those  of  Creune  end  Cher.  It  lies  between  45°  68' 
end  46°  47'  N.  let,  2°  16'  end  3°  57'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from 
E.  to  W.  is  82  miles;  from  N.  to  a  66  miles.  The  eree  is  2821-8 
square  miles,  end  the  population  in  1851  was  336,758  ;  which  gives 
119-33  to  the  square  mile,  being  65'38  below  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Surface. — Tho  deportment  belongs  entirely  to  the  ba»in  <>f  tlm 
Loire.  Its  general  inclination  is  from  south  to  north.  The  surface 
is  for  the  most  part  level  or  gently  undulating ;  but  two  chain*  of 
high  hills  traverse  the  department  from  south  to  north,  screening  tho 
basin  of  the  Allier  on  the  east  and  west  The  eastern  and  higher 
chain  is  the  most  northern  part  of  a  long  offshoot  of  the  CeVennei 
Mountains,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Allier  nearly  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  latter.  The  Bebre 
run*  close  along  the  base  of  this  chain  on  the  east  Tho  district 
between  it  and  the  Loire  which  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  is 
almost  flat,  being  a  continuation  of  the  plain  of  Roanne  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loire.  The  western  range  divides  the  feeders  of  the  Allier 
from  those  of  the  Cher,  and  is  the  northern  port  of  a  high  range  that 
springs  from  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Lower  Auvergne  in  the 
department  of  Puy-de-Dome,  between  the  sources  of  the  Sioulr  and 
the  Dordogne  :  it  is  broken  through  by  the  Queusne,  a  feeder  of  the 
Allier,  to  the  west  of  Moulin*,  and  terminates  in  the  north-west  of 
the  department  in  a  group  of  rather  high  hills  among  which  xrv.nl 
•mall  feeders  of  the  Cher  take  their  rue.  Both  these  ranges  are  chi. •«>• 
composed  of  granite.  The  valley  of  the  Allier  screened  by  these  hill* 
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is  of  variable  width ;  in  some  places  broad  enough  to  be  called  a  plain, 
in  others  narrowed  by  the  approach  of  spurs  from  either  chain.  This 
valley  is  a  prolongation  of  the  beautiful  district  of  Limagne  in  the 
department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  scenery.  In  the 
extreme  west  of  the  department,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Cher,  the  surface  is  covered  with  hills,  which  form  j>art  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  Cher  and  the  Creuse  and  are  a  continuation  of  the 
high-lands  of  the  department  of  Creuse. 

Hydrography  and  Communications. — The  east  of  the  department 
is  drained  directly  by  the  Loire,  which  has  been  made  navigable  in 
this  part  of  its  course  by  means  of  a  lateral  canal.  The  Loire  receives 
on  its  left  bank,  in  this  department,  the  Odde,  a  small  stream  which 
rises  in  a  marsh  near  Le-Donjon  ;  the  Bebre,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  department  of  Loire,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  this 
department,  in  which  it  passes  La-PaUsse  and  Jaligny ;  and  the  Acolin, 
which  flows  northward  past  Chevagnes  and  joins  the  Loire  below 
Decize  in  the  department  of  Nievre.  The  Bebre  is  the  largest  of 
these  streams ;  its  whole  length  is  about  50  miles,  but  no  part  of  it 
is  navigable. 

The  A  llier  gives  name  to  this  department,  of  which  it  drains  the 
central  districts.  This  river,  the  ancient  Elarer,  rises  in  the  Marge'ride 
Mountains,  in  the  department  of  Lozere,  a  few  miles  N.E.  of  the 
town  of  Mende.  Its  course  at  first  is  eastward  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  it  turns  to  the  north  by  west  in  which  direction  it  traverses 
the  department  of  Haute-Loire.  In  the  department  of  Puy-de-D6me 
it  makes  a  bend  to  the  N.E.,  and  just  before  leaving  this  department 
it  becomes  navigable  below  its  junction  with  the  Dore.  Entering 
the  deportment  to  which  it  gives  name,  the  Allier  flows  north  by 
west  as  far  as  the  town  of  Moulins,  whence  it  runs  to  the  N.W., 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary.  Thence  its  course  is 
nearly  due  north  for  about  25  miles  between  the  departments  of 
Cher  and  Nievre,  to  its  junction  with  the  Loire  at  the  extremity  of  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land  called  Bec-d'Allier,  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  the 
town  of  Nevers.  The  entire  length  of  the  Allier  is  about  220  miles, 
79  of  which  are  navigable  for  boats,  and  for  88  miles  higher  up  the 
stream  is  made  available  for  the  floatage  of  timber  in  rafts.  The 
navigation  is  principally  down  the  stream  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
its  fall,  which  exceeds  13  feet  per  mile.  The  heavily-laden  boats  that 
descend  the  river  convey  coal,  wine,  glass-bottles,  hemp,  timber,  staves, 
fire-wood,  charcoal,  and  stone  to  Paris,  or  elsewhere,  and  are  then 
broken  up.  The  Allier,  which  in  summer  is  fordable  in  many  places 
and  too  shallow  to  be  navigable,  is  subject  to  great  swells  during 
winter  or  in  heavy  rains.  Ordinary  floods  add  64  feet  to  the  depth  ; 
but  the  highest  water-marks  are  more  than  16  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  river. 

The  most  important  feeders  of  the  Allier  are  the  Doro  before 
mentioned  and  the  Sioule,  which  last  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  and  in 
this  department.  The  Sioule  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mont-Dor  in  the 
department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  and  enters  the  Allier  below  St.-Pourcain, 
after  a  very  picturesque  course  in  a  general  N.N.E.  direction  of 
32  miles.  The  Andelot,  a  small  stream  which  passes  Gannat,  flows 
into  the  Allier  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Sioule.  The 
Queusne,  another  small  stream,  has  its  whole  course  in  this  depart- 
ment and  enters  the  Allier  a  couple  of  miles  below  Moulins.  The 
Cher,  which  is  flanked  by  the  Berry  Canal,  traverses  the  west  of  the 
department,  and  forms  part  of  the  north-western  boundary,  where  it 
receives  the  Ainance.  Several  small  feeders  of  the  Cher  rise  in  the 
extreme  north-west  of  this  department.  The  department  contains 
many  ponds  which,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  abound  in  fish. 

The  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  that  river 
from  Digoin  in  this  department  to  Briare  in  that  of  Loiret.  Opposite 
Digoin  the  Canal  du  Centre  enters  the  Loire,  and  connects  the  depart- 
ment of  Allier  with  the  navigation  of  the  Saone  and  Rhdne ;  while,  by 
the  Loire  and  the  Canal  du  Loing,  which  joins  the  Loire  at  Briare, 
the  department  is  connected  with  Orleans,  N antes,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Seine. 

Common  highway  accommodation  is  afforded  by  nine  state  and  seven 
departmental  roads.  As  yet  no  public  railway  touches  this  depart- 
ment, nor  approaches  it  on  the  north  nearer  than  Nevers,  where  the 
Orleans-Bourges  line  for  the  present  terminates,  30  miles  north  from 
Moulins ;  on  the  south,  the  St.-Etienne  railway  runs  down  the  valley 
of  the  Loire  to  Roanne  in  the  department  of  Loire,  which  is  within 
1 4  miles  of  the  point  where  the  Bebre  enters  the  department  of  Allier. 

Climate,  Soil,  Produce,  Ac. — The  climate  is  healthy  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ponds  and  stagnant  pools,  which  are  numerous  in 
some  of  the  more  level  districts  of  the  department.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  in  summer  and  winter  are  respectively  indicated  by  99J° 
and  the  zero  point  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  variations  from 
heat  to  cold  in  the  same  day  are  often  sudden  and  very  rude  ;  this  is 
owing  to  the  propinquity  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  and  Forez. 
The  south  and  south-west  winds,  which  prevail  in  spring,  are  very 
cold,  having  parted  with  their  caloric  in  passing  over  the  mountains ; 
snow  and  rain  are  then  not  unfrequent.  The  weather  in  autumn 
is  in  general  very  delightful.  On  the  low-lands  of  the  department 
snow  seldom  lies;  but  on  the  hills  and  in  unsheltered  spots  it 
titly  falls  deep  and  lies  long. 

Tlic  noil  on  the  hills  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  decomposed  clay ;  in 
the  valleys  of  a  deep  clayey  loam,  or  in  some  places  of  alluvial  deposits. 
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It  is  in  general  fertile,  but  unequally  so.  The  river  valleys  and  low 
sheltered  lands  are  the  most  fertile,  and  here  the  crops  are  earlier ; 
on  the  uplands,  which  are  more  exposed,  harvests  are  later  and  much 
more  uncertain.  The  best  lands  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Allier,  the 
Sioule,  and  the  Bebre.  The  principal  products  of  these  districts  are 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  pulse,  rye,  white  and  red  wines.  In  the  west 
of  the  department  the  soil  is  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  in  general  much 
inferior;  it  yields  however  good  crops  of  rye,  fruits,  potatoes, 
oleaginous  seeds,  and  white  wine.  In  the  hill  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inferiority  of  the  soil  and  the  greater  severity  of  the  climate, 
the  population  seems  to  be  better-to-do  than  in  the  plains ;  tillage  is 
better  understood,  houses  are  better  built,  and  the  fields  are  inclosed 
by  quickset  hedges,  whilst  in  a  large  portion  of  the  department  the 
fields  are  inclosed  by  dead  wood,  which  gives  a  dismal  aspect  to  the 
country.  Bread  made  of  barley  in  some  districts,  and  of  rye  in  others, 
is  the  common  food  of  the  labouring  population. 

Although  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  department  is  in  several 
respects  very  backward  the  produce  exceeds  the  consumption.  The 
corn  surplus  is  chiefly  in  oats  and  rye.  Flax,  hemp,  pulse,  and  fruits 
also  are  exported.  The  neighboxirhood  of  Souvigny  is  famous  for  its 
pears.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  rich  pasture-land  in  the  department, 
on  which  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fattened.  The  breadth 
of  meadow-land  is  very  considerable.  About  a  seventh  part  of  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  containing  beech,  oak,  maple, 
birch,  and  fir.  The  mulberry-tree  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  for  the 
production  of  silk.  The  domestic  animals  are  of  good  breed ;  the 
horses  are  especially  prized  for  hardiness  and  strength.  Wolves,  foxes, 
and  badgers  are  common.  Game  is  abundant. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  consists  of  iron,  antimony, 
manganese,  coal,  gray  marble,  granite,  gneiss,  red  and  white  sand- 
stone, grinding-stone,  potters' -clay,  kaolin,  crucible  earth,  gypsum, 
limestone,  &c.  The  coal-mines  of  Commentry  are  the  most  important. 
Bourbon-l'Archambault,  Nc"ris,  and  Vichy,  are  famous  for  their  mineral 
•pnngp, 

There  are  104  iron-foundries,  forges,  and  blast-furnaces  in  the 
department,  supplied  with  steam-engines,  rolling  machinery,  and  all 
appliances  for  turning  out  iron  of  every  description  ;  370  factories 
and  workshops  of  different  kinds ;  and  652  wind-  and  water-mills. 
The  iron-foundries  of  Commentry  and  Tron9ais,  in  the  arrondissemeut 
of  MontU^on,  are  the  most  important.  There  are  paper-mills  at 
Gusset,  glass-works  at  Souvigny,  and  linen  manufactures  in  Montluyon. 
Moulins  is  famous  for  its  cutlery,  and  Lurcy-L<5vy  for  porcelain  and 
earthenware.  Other  industrial  products  are  counterpanes,  some 
broadcloth  and  linen,  leather,  some  beet-root  sugar,  nut-oil,  and 
chemical  products.  Numerous  fairs  are  held  in  the  department, 
chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  other  stock. 

The  department  contains  a  total  area  of  1,806,005  acres,  divided 
into  2,759,992  parcels.  Of  this  area  1,155,541  acres  are  arable  land; 
.72,364  are  grass  and  meadow-land;  44,420  acres  are  under  vines; 
157,727  acres  arc  covered  with  forests ;  12,494  are  planted  with  fruit- 
trees  of  different  kinds  ;  1281  with  alders  and  osier  and  willow  withes ; 
14,751  acres  are  under  ponds  and  marshes;  70,957  acres  consist  of 
heaths  and  moors  ;  7591  are  covered  with  houses  and  buildings ;  539 
are  laid  out  in  various  culture  ;  54,277  acres  are  covered  with  roads ; 
17,267  with  rivers  and  running  streams ;  79,702  acres  consist  of 
stunted  forest  and  otherwise  unproductive  land  ;  and  150  acres  are 
occupied  with  churches,  public  buildings,  and  cemeteries. 

<ioni  and  Tovtw. — The  department  is  divided  into  four  arron- 
dissementa,  which  with  their  subdivisions  and  population  are  as 
follows : — 


Arrondissomcnts. 

Cantons. 

O>mmum*. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Moulins  .         .         . 
2.  Gannat        .         .     . 

9 
5 

84 
67 

97,002 
68,398 

3.  La-PalUse        .         . 
4.  Montluc;on   .          .     . 

6 
6 

74 
91 

78,840 
92,518 

Total 

26 

310 

336,758 

The  first  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  Moulins, 
which  is  described  in  a  separate  article  [MOULINS].  Bourbon-l'Archam- 
bault, formerly  capital  of  the  Bourbonnafs,  is  an  ancieut  town  situ- 
ated in  an  open  plain,  on  a  little  stream  called  Burges,  14  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Moulins  :  population,  2975.  Pepin  besieged  Bourbon 
A.D.  759  and  is  said  to  have  given  the  town  and  its  territory  to  one 
of  his  relations,  from  whom  the  House  of  Bourbon  is  descended. 
However  this  may  be,  the  early  ancestors  of  that  house  resided  here ; 
and  as  many  of  them  were  named  Archambault,  this  became  the  dis- 
tinctive epithet  of  the  town.  Of  the  old  castle  of  the  Sires  de  Bourbon, 
three  towers  out  of  twenty-four  which  originally  crowned  the  fortress 
are  still  entire ;  but  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  a  beautiful  decorated  structure, 
erected  within  its  precincts  by  Anne,  Regent  of  France,  in  the  15th 
century,  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is 
surrounded  by  three  suburbs,  built  on  as  many  hills.  It  has  been 
always  famous  for  its  hot  mineral  springs,  which  boil  up  into  a 
reservoir  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  des-Capucins.  The  water  is  thence 
conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  bathing  establishment  and  to  the  hospital 
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for  Uw  indicant  tick.    The  bathing  establishment  is  also  supplied  with 
cold  miner*!  waters  from   two  neighbouring  springs.     The  springs, 
•thing  MU!  '  "lc  g°vorn- 

midst  of  a  hand 

wiUra  are 

M<«  of  paralytic  or  rheumatic  affections,  diseases 
muscuUr  contractions  and  old  wound*.     The  season  In 

in  a  barrai  district  on  the  Arcolln,  10  mile*  1 
giro  name  to  a  canton.     Dompirm,  on  the  left  ban 
•  well-built  market -t.>wn.  17  mile-  ' 

•  inti     Near  this  place  fon 

.   founded  by   lluiclurd  nn.l  (inillaume  de  I 
Lurrii-Ltrf,  a  market-town,  with  a  population  of  2761,  situ 

from  Moulin*,  in  a  well-wooded 

ponds,  which  are  the  resort  of  v.t-t  mr  d  on  the  approach 

of  winter.    There  an-  ! 
kaolin  quarries,  and  a  considerai 

cattle,  gypsum,  and   charcoal.      ifontet-tnt^-Muinrt,   a  small   village, 
of  COO    inhabitant*,  owes  its   origin   to   a  mono.-' 
about  1150.     It  stands  on  ai  depart- 

ment, 16  mile*  S.W.  from  Moulin  !-Kal,  10  miles  S.S.E. 

from   Moulin*,  is  the  a  canton:    population.   VJ-J-J. 

Sanriyiiy,  one  of  the  oldest  t  bonnais,  but  now 

plan-  enough,  is  situated  7  Moulins,  on  the  i 

Limoges,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  meadowy  bonks  of  the 
Queusne:  population,  2350.    Tho  town  is  surrounded  by  ol.l 
The  ditches  have  been  tilled   up,  and  ore  converted  into  g 
Souvigny  i*  said  to  hare  existed  in  A.D.  400,  when  it  was  called  I 
Vallis,  which  was  subsequently  changed  for  Silviniarum. 
Bourbon,  to  whom  the  territory  of  Souvigny  was  gi\ 
Simple,  founded  a  Benedictine  monastery  here  in  916. '  'I 
Bourbon  had  a  residence  here;  and  on  taking  possession  of  their 
seigniory,  took  oath  in  the  abbey  church  to  render  impartial  justice  to 
their  vassal*.    This  church,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  architectural 
and  historical  monuments  in  the  Bourbonnais,  was  almost  . 
rebuilt  in  1 457 ;  the  abbey  buildings  (with  the  exception  of  the  abbot's 
bouse,  which  is  now  an  inn)  and  the  castle  of  the  Bourbons  have  dis- 
appeared.     The  church  U  a  handsome  decorated  gothio  structure, 
consisting  of  a  nave  with  double  aisles  and  choir ;  in  two  chapels  ad- 
joining the  latter,  but  separated  from  it  by  stone  screens,  beautifully 
carved  in  flamboyant  tracery,  are  buried  many  members  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  whose  monuments  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
revolutionists  in  1793.     Anne  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  and 
her  daughter  Susanna,  wife  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  lie  here. 
Qlass-botUes  an  made  at  Souvigny,  which  also  trades  in  agricultural 
produce  and  cattle.      There  are  large  iron-works  at  Messargc,  near 
Souvigny.     Lt-Venrdre,  a  small  town,  situated  16  miles  N.W.  from 
V"'tlir"i  on  the  left  bonk  of  tbc  Allier,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
suspension-bridge,  has  beet-root  sugar- works  and  1278  inhabitants. 

The  second  arrondissement  has  for  its  chief  town   Gannal,  an  ill- 

l.uilt  place,  finely  situated  on  the  Andelot,  at  the  foot  of  some  hills 

•li  vines  and  timber-trees,  30  miles  S.  from  Moulins  :  popu- 

town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches, 

^^^Eware  filled  '  \  n  AngiiKtinion  abbey  formerly  stood 

-  town  near  the  spot  on  which  the  chapel  of  Sainte-Procnle  now 
stands.    Near  the  town  are  remains  of  an  old  feudal  residence  of  the 
Bourbon*,  which  i*  now  used  as  a  prison.   Oannat  has  a  tribunal . 
instance,  tan-yards,  and  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  t'l.  • 
•untamed  Lt-CkAtta*  from  the  strong  castle  of  the  Sires  de  Bourbon 

••rly  crowned  a  high  hill  near  it,  is  situated  10  miles  N.\.\V. 
from  Qannat  on  Uie  Bouble,  a  small  river  or  rather  torrent  which 

The  ruins  of  the  castle,  which 
.pi,. 

one  of  UM  four  palaces  in  each  of' which  Louis,  son  of  Charlemagne 
and  kin?  of  AquiUine,  had  to  spend  three  months  annually,  is  situated 
in  a  rich  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sioule  and  has  2395 
inhabitant*.  The  palace  is  said  to  have  passed  in  971  to  the  Benedic- 
tine Abbey,  which  LouU  Ir  Debonnaire  founded  here  in  806.  Charles 
VII  took  Ebn-uil  ml)  .wn  has  a  good  trade  in  flour,  which 
is  ground  in  large  mills  driv,  ,,tle.  There  are  several  lime- 
kilns here.  SKurolla,  6  m.  in  Qannat:  population,  1189. 
SL-Pomrfain,  a  market-town  habitant*,  is  situated  16  miles 
:n  Oannat,  at  the  l.inn.n  with  the  Sioule.  Tin. 
•  •":•.•  '  4  h.,.,,1  of  this!  an  i  tan for 

'       '    •     :          .    '       '          '  •  •  •!...:•',.     QtuW, 

UM  town  which  sprung  up  around  it  was  named  after  him.     The 

lurch  dates  from  the  10th  century.     The  trade  in  win- 
iry,  tub.  and  cattle  is  considerable.     There  are  large  flour  mills  on 
UM  Siotd*. :  lime  is  burned. 

,.5*  ***£  •"?olli««'>ent  the  chief  town  La-Pidiae  is  prettily 
Ion  U»  Bebre,  25  „,(!„,  S.S.E.  frojn  Mo,  uins, .,: 

rilt  Uie  rum*  of  an  old  castle  :  population,  ••  I ' •  1 .     The 
WHo  WiBrt  tb.'bmtS'o?  *"  .Ch*b"I1D<">  n»™nai  of  Prance,  who 

S?"  ^Tii  <£liW'U'™  whk*  ^««ll'«Zdin.r"Tf| 

An  old  bridg*  CTOSJSSS  UM  Bebn  at  this  place.    There 


was  dismantled  )•  I'rancU  L,  are  still  imposing.    The  j.eoplc 

of  the  country  treat  it  as  a  quarry.     Ebrcttit,  the  traditionary  seat  o 
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i»  some  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  .n..l  liiu  n  ;  l»>ot«  and  shoes  and  c 
art,   the  seat  of  the  tribunal  • 

lli-re    ill    A.l>. 

Allier,   10  mile.*  S.W.  fnni  La-PalisM,  at  a  point  where  the  val 

the  Jolan   ...  :    whieh  «> 

shelter  thst  screen  these  valleys  are 

almost  who!'  -  at  Cusset 

i  ,n  r/  irdi   Lou 

father  ..•  death  of  Chart. 

t.iwi-r^.     Of  these  forti!1 

of  tile  tower*.       TlliT.llllp:lrt- 

wulk.     Ciw- 

quorri'  12  n 

has  a  j 

Jaliyny,  12  miles  N    i. 

has  689  inhabitants.    At  Bert,  a  hamlet  near  it,  coal-mines  are  w 

t-df-iloniay:!',  "ituut.-d  .in  the  |. 

ainl  the  lli'-l.re.    I'J  mil.  -  S.  from  1  -  a  pi.pula' 

Iron  and  lead  mines  are  !i. 
to  whi'  ' 

river   scenery.       I'mr/m..*.    1*' 

Yallancon,  a  small  •  be  Allier,  whieh  flows  nt  a  li' 

west  of  the  town,   is  n  market   town  \\ 

formerly  surrounded  with  wall*,  of  whieh  there  are  utill  some  re; 
A  large  chateau  in  the  nei^hli.mrhoo.l  w.i-:  beijiieathcd  to  the  p 
a  lady  w  itlmut  children  iu  the  18th  century. 

•  d. 

In  the  fourth  arroudissemeut  the  chief  t>i\vn  .)/  be  seat 

of  a  tribunal  of  first   instance  and  of  a  tt   the 

eonimi-neeiiii-n'.    "I    the  1,    U7    mile-'   S.YV.    fr.im    Moulins: 

population,  5740.     The  town  is  built  on  '  hill  whieh 

g.'iitly  down  to  tlie  ri^lit  bank   of  the  Cher.  I  i  by  a  hand- 

some atone  bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  place  »nd  w,  11  built.  The 
lordship  of  the  town  Iwlonged  to  th  '...n  from  the  10th 

century.     Its  situation  near  the  frontier  of  the  Kn^'li-h  provinces  in 
France  exposrd  it  frequently  to  the  attacks  of  the  English,  who  took 
it  in   1171    and  kept  it  till  11SS.  when  it  was  reeoii  •,  .1   b\   1'i 
Augustf.       In  the  wars  of  the   14th  century  it  again  suffered.     Tile 
town  was  strongly  fortified,  being  surround. -.1   by 
very  thick  walls  pierced  by  only  fonrgat.-s  and  Hanked  with  to  towers. 
The  Bourbon  castle  on  the  hill   was  also  strongly  forti' 
built  by  Duke  Louis  II.,  who  died  in  it.     A  part  of  tin 
and  some  of  the  towers  are  still  standing.     Of  • 
the  keep  and  a  few  towers;  :;11  the  rest  is  in  ruins.     The  iml:: 
products  of  llontlucon  are  lim  n.  >i.   chemical 

products,  &c.     Ccrilly,  on  the  right   bank  of  T 
N.N.I'.,  from  Montlueon,  is  a  well-built  market  town,  with  a  popi. 
of  2387.     Gypsum  is  qu a  small 

town  of  1310  inhabitants,  situated  near  i 

witli  the  Marmande,  :n  :  om  a  castle  built 

here  by  Archnmbault  XI.     Iferiuon,  14  miles  N.  by  K.  from 
Iu9on,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amuiice,  was  formerly  surrouudi  d  by 
high  and  strong  walls  pirived  by  three  gates  and  wa-  further def 
by  a  strong  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  on  .. 

W  a  poor  place,  with  only   13S2  inhabitants.  miles 

N.W.  from  Montlueon — population,  2918 — WT»  ly  fortified, 

and  had  a  eollcgiate  cliureh,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  fir,-t  I'reneh 
revolution.  .Vn, •.•;'/.!',  S.  ..I'M.  rijjht  bank  of  th. 

'iron:  population,  1704.     M  town 

of  1612  inhabitjinta,  is  situated  in  a  rich  untry  on  the  Ugh 

.  iw.  en  tin   Allier  and  the  Cher.  1  • 

Besides  the  above  town  .  the  four   following   .1.  :on: — 

Comnwn'r;/,  situated   S   mile-  S. K.   from   U 
name  to  on. •  ..f  the  most  im;  -1  fields  in    I 

go  it   was  :i  mere  village;  it  is  now  a  busy  town  with  several 
'(Toe-houses,    and   4800  inhabitants,    who  arc 

en ••  i-.-d  ehielly   in  Hi.    important  coal-ID  u-works.     A  rail- 

road, 9  miles  long,  connects  th.   n,  with  tie 

Canal.     Dion,  18  i  D  .m  Moulin-,  on  the  lateral  canal  of  the 

has  marble  quarries,  and  1513  inhabitant*. 
4  miles  S.  by  I'.,  from  Montlueon—  p 
for  its  hot  springs  sin. 

ile  xi/e  lieiv.  ig  remains.      The 

It  was  sacked  by  Constiuitius  II.,  but 
restored   by  Julian   and   hi-  successors.       Cl.vis  and  after   ho 

.  reduced  it   to  complete  ruin.     Among  the  wrecks  of  its 
splendour  still   remain   some  portions  of  on  ampin'! 
.mji.     The  town  stands  near  the  li.  "i 
midway  up  a  hill,  which  commands  a  vi.\v  o! 
It  contains  several  hotels,  an  hospital  for  t; 

making  up  fifty  beds,  and  a  large  bathing  establishment  with  sixty 
bathing  rooms  be-  baths,  vapour-baths,  and  four  reservoirs. 

There  are  four  springy  at  Ndris,  all  of  which  rise  with  force  into  a 
vast  oval  basin  divided  into  three  compartments,  whence  the  w»ters 
are  conveyed  to  the  bath-house  and  to  several  private  houses  iu  w  hich 
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baths  are  given.  The  temperature  of  the  springs  varies  from  72J°  to 
113s  Fahr.  The  waters  are  administered  in  baths,  douches,  and 
drink,  and  are  advantageous  in  cases  of  paralysis,  old  rheumatisms, 
tumours,  and  chronic  catarrh.  The  dose  is  from  3  to  15  glasses. 
The  season  lasts  from  May  20  to  October  20.  Vichy,  another  place 
famous  from  time  immemorial  for  its  hot  springs,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Allier,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge, 
and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town  of  Cusset  noticed  above.  The 
town,  which  was  formerly  fortified,  is  separated  from  the  quarter  of 
the  springs  by  a  wide  promenade  shaded  by  trees.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  1361;  but  near  the  springs  a  great  number  of  houses 
and  large  hotels  have  sprung  up  capable  of  lodging  1200  visitors. 
There  are  altogether  seven  springs,  three  of  which  are  within  the 
handsome  bath-house  completed  in  1834,  and  have  the  temperatures 
96-8°,  102-2°,  aud  111-2°  Fahr.  respectively.  Of  the  others  the  hottest 
is  that  which  springs  up  near  the  suspension-bridge,  and  marks  95° 
Fahr.  The  waters  are  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  gorged 
liver  and  chronic  affections  of  the  lower  bowels.  The  season  lasts 
from  May  15  to  September  15.  Above  2000  strangers  visit  the  baths 
annually.  There  is  a  military  hospital  at  Vichy. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Moulins,  and  is 
included  in  the  13th  Military  Division  of  which  Clermont-Ferrand  is 
head-quarters.  Under  the  monarchy  the  department  returned  four 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

ALLIGHUR,  a  district  of  Central  India,  in  the  province  of  Meerut, 
situated  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  is  estimated  to  contain 
a  million  ;  jid  a.  half  of  acres,  about  one  third  part  of  which  is  in  culti- 
vation, principally  in  the  .southern  division  of  the  district,  which  i.s 
very  ft-i-t! .  .  The  northern  portion  contains  some  of  the  most  desolate 
tracts  of  land  in  India,  in  which  little  is  to  be  seen  but  low  dark 
jungle  :ti  n,  in  1846,  was  estimated  at  766,161. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  district  are  Allighur,  Coel,  Hatras, 
Moorsaun,  and  Anopsheher.  Alliyhur,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is 
situated  in  27 '  58'  X.  lat.,  78"  8'  E.  long.,  about  50  miles  N.  from 
Agra.  Allighur  was  taken  in  1803,  from  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  by  the 
forces  under  Lord  Lake,  and  is  now  the  head-quarters  of  a  civil  and 
judicial  establishment  of  the  Company's  government.  At  Cud,  which 
i,  prop, -rly  the  town,  distant  about  2  miles  S.  from  Allighur,  the  civil 
authorities  principally  reside  :  the  two  places  are  connected  by  a  line 
aven"  .  is  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  31  miles 

X.  by  W.  from  Agra.  It  was  besieged  in  1817,  and  taken  by  the 
British  after  a  tremendous  bombardment,  which  did  great  damage  to 
the  town.  Hatnw  has  become  a  place  of  much  commercial  activity. 
Moorinnii,  ;;\v\  AK"I,?/,I/H  r  an-  less  important  i. 

ALLOA,  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland,  a  seaport-town  in  the  parish 
of  Alloa,  is  situated  in  5CJ  7'  N.  lat.,  3"  44'  W.  long.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Forth,  27  miles  above  Edinburgh,  and  7  miles  below 
Stirling  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  6676.  The 
electors  of  Alloa  vote  in  the  united  counties  of  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross, 

The  town  of  Alloa  is  very  ancient,  and  the  old  part  of  it  is  irregu- 
larly built  hi  narrow  streets ;  the  modern  part  contains  spacious 
streets,  with  good  houses  and  shops,  principally  turned  towards  the 
river ;  and  several  neat  villas  have  been  built  in  the  vicinity.  The 
parish  church,  opened  in  1810,  an  elegant  structure  in  the  gothic  style, 
has  a  spire  200  feet  high,  for  which  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
.•d  to  the  late  Earl  <if  Mar.  There  are  two  Free  churches,  two 
United  Presbyterian  chapels,  and  one  each  for  Episcopalians  and 
Independents.  The  town  has  an  assembly-room,  in  which  the  courts 
of  the  county  are  held.  There  is  a  good  subscription  library.  (Some 
religious  and  benevolent  societies  are  maintained  in  the  town. 

Alloa  town   and   parish  contain,   besides  large   distilleries,   several 
ries,  the  ale  produced  in  which  has  long  been  hi  repute ;  also 
woollen  manufactories,  chiefly  for  the  blanket  and  shawl  trade  ;  glass- 
works  situated  at  the  river-side,  which  by  a  waggon-way  receive  coals 
iy  from  the  extensive  coal-pits  in  the  neighbourhood;  gas-works; 
and  an  extensive  iron-foundry,  chiefly  for  the  making  of  steam-engines. 
The  Devon  iron-works,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  contribute  largely 
to  the  trade  of  the  port.     Bricks,  tiles,  and  other  earthenware,  copper 
ially  distillers'  apparatus),  leather,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  are 
ivi'ly  manufactured.      Salmon  fishing  is  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable spirit.      Alloa  lias  a  commodious  harbour,  with  a  depth  of 
at  neap,  and  from  22  to  24  feet  at  spring  tides.     The 
vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  December  31st,  1851, 
r  50  tons,  33,  tonnage  1005  ;  above  50  tons,  64,  tonnage 
.   1  of  25  Ions,  and  4   of  302  tons,  aggregate 

burden.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  during  1851  were  as  follows: — in  the  coasting 
inwards,  258  vessels,  tonnage  13,159;  outwards,  393  vessels, 
tonnage  20,346:  in  the  colonial  trade,  outwards,  12  British  vessels, 
tonnage  5474  :  foreign  •  U,  6,  tonnage  729  ; 

foreign    vessels,  ige   2632;    outwards,   British   vessels,    59, 

••j>e  8200;  foreign  vest-.  :  -mage  13,853.     There  is  a  con- 

siderable coasting  trade,  the  exportation  of  <  in  this  way 

amounting  annually  to   up-.  .nOO  tons  :  the  trade  in  malt  is 

also  great     The  harbour  possesses  a  dry  flock,  capable  of  receiving  the 
•* ',  and  a  ferry  over  the  Forth,  with  large  steam  ferry-boats, 
where  the  passage  is  rendered  convenient  at  all  limes  of  the  tide  by 


piers  on  each  bank,  reaching  to  low-water  mark.  In  the  river,  which 
is  here  500  yards  broad,  there  are  two  low  islands  called  inches,  one  of 
which,  nearest  the  town,  forms  a  valuable  farm  of  80  acres.  There  is 
daily  communication  by  steam-boats  to  and  from  Edinburgh,  Stirling, 
and  other  towns  on  the  Forth.  Above  Alloa  is  a  dam,  called  Gart- 
niorn,  formed  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  covering 
about  160  English  acres,  probably  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  Scotland. 
From  it  issues  a  stream  which  turns  several  mills,  and  cleanses  the 
harbour.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  an  ancient 
tower,  built  prior  to  1300;  it  is  90  feet  high,  with  walls  11  feet 
thick.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  former  Earls  of  Mar,  and  the  place 
where  some  of  the  princes  of  Scotland  were  educated.  Some  royal 
relics  were  consumed  in  a  fire  which  many  years  ago  destroyed  the 
family  mansion  adjoining  this  tower.  Shaw  Park,  a  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  and  Tullibody  House,  a  seat  of  Lord  Abercromby,  are 
also  in  the  parish. 

ALLOXBY.    [CUMBERLAND.] 

ALMA'DEJT  (Almoden  del  Azngue,  'the  Mine  of  Quicksilver'),  a 
town  of  Spam,  in  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  is  situated  on  a  ridge 
scarped  into  ravines  on  both  sides,  in  38°  40'  N.  lat.,  4°  48'  W.  long., 
143  miles  S.S.W.  from  Madrid,  and  65  miles  W.S.W.  from  Ciudad-Real. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  narrow  street  extending  along  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  7000.  This 
place  is  celebrated  for  its  qui6ksilver  names,  which  are  the  richest  in 
the  world.  A  portion  of  them  was  wrought  by  the  Romans,  and  a 
town,  the  Siaapona  Cetobrix  of  Pliny  ( '  Nat.  Hist.'  xxxiii.  7 ),  stood  on 
or  near  the  site  of  Almaden.  The  town  is  built  over  the  principal 
mine,  and  the  great  adit,  or  shaft  for  entrance  and  egress,  is  close  to 
the  houses.  The  workmen  descend*  and  ascend  the  adit  by  about 
twelve  successive  ladders.  The  geological  formation  is  a  dark-coloured 
shite,  intermixed  with  quartzite  and  a  conglomerate  resembling 
volcanic  tufa.  The  mineral  is  mostly  cinnabar,  in  three  principal 
veins  several  feet  thick,  which  traverse  the  quartzite  and  conglomerate, 
resting  against  the  slate,  but  sometimes  piercing  it.  The  lowest 
portions  of  the  mine  are  the  richest,  and  in  many  parts  native  quick- 
silver occurs  hi  crevices,  and  may  be  seen  running  down  the  sides  of 
the  rock.  The  water  of  the  mine,  which  is  not  in  great  quantity,  is 
discharged  by  one  of  Watt's  earliest  kind  of  steam-engines  made  about 
1790.  The  entire  depth  of  the  workings  is  about  300  yards,  and  the 
produce  is  drawn  by  mules  up  a  wide  and  well-constructed  stone 
shaft.  In  fact,  all  the  galleries  and  other  permanent  works  of  the 
mine  are  of  stone  ;  and  everything  required  for  this  great  establish- 
ment, even  the  rope,  is  manufactured  upon  the  spot.  The  storehouses 
and  magazines  are  mostly  cut  in  the  rock,  and  contain  ample  stores 
of  whatever  is  necessary.  There  are  eight  old  furnaces  and  two  new 
ones,  in  which  the  mineral  is  calcined,  and  the  metal  is  obtained  by 
sublimation,  the  deposition  taking  place  in  earthenware  tubes,  and 
running  thence  into  cisterns.  The  furnaces  are  supplied  chiefly  with 
the  wood  of  the  cistus  and  other  aromatic  shrubs,  so  that  a  very 
agreeable  odour  issues  from  the  chimneys. 

The  mines  were  formerly  wrought  by  convicts,  but  free  workmen 
are  now  employed,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  even 
Portugal.  They  work  almost  naked,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  mine, 
and  their  health  is  always  more  or  less  injured  by  the  mercurial 
exhalations ;  but  the  wages  are  high  for  Spain ;  the  mine  is  closed  in 
summer,  and  the  men  are  then  discharged,  when  their  native  air 
commonly  restores  their  health,  and  in  most  instances  they  return  to 
the  mine. 

There  tire  two  other  smaller  mines ;  one  near  the  principal  mine ; 
the  other  about  five  miles  distant,  at  Almadenyos,  Little  Almadcn, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  wrought  by  the  Romans.  In  11  HI 
16th  century  the  mines  were  rented  by  two  of  the  Fuggers,  the  rich 
capitalists  of  Augsburg,  and  were  worked  by  their  agents.  When 
they  ceased  to  work  the  mine  the  part  which  had  been  wrought  by 
them  was  found  to  be  filled  with  water.  In  1843  a  tunnel  was  in 
process  of  construction  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  water  from 
this  porti"n.  The  mines  are  wrought  by  the  Spanish  government, 
and  about  5000  men  are  employed  during  the  season,  under  an 
inspector;  but  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  contracted  for,  and  is 
delivered  at  Sevilla.  In  1843  the  Rothschilds  obtained  the  contract, 
and  probably  still  retain  it.  The  produce  at  that  time  was  limited 
to  20,000  quintals  (about  937  tons),  though  a  much  larger  quantity 
could  be  obtained  if  it  were  considered  expedient  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 

(  Capt.  Widdrington's  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  in  1843.) 

A  I. .MACRO.     [MANCHAj 

ALMANSA.     [MURCIA.] 

ALMARAZ.     [ESTREMADURA,  Spanish.] 

ALMAZARRON.     [BKIHA.] 

ALMEIDA.     [BEIRA.] 

ALMERIA.     [GRANADA.] 

ALMONDBURY,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  village  in  the 
township  and  parisfi  of  Almondbury,  and  wapeiitake  of  Agbrigg,  is 
situated  in  53°  38'  N.  lat.,  1°  48'  W.  long.,  distant  2  miles  S.E.  from 
Huddersfield,  and  188  miles  N.N.W.  from  London :  the  population 
of  the  township  in  1851  was  9749,  of  the  entire  parish  41,804.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese  of 
Ripon.  In  the  parish,  which  includes  an  area  of  28,092  acres,  there 
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are.  In  Jin  the  original  pariah  church  at  Almondbury,  thirteen  chapel* 
or  dutrict  churche*  of  the  Establishment,  chapels  for  Baptist*,  Inde- 
pendent*. Weslryan  Methodicte,  and  other  dissenters,  National  and 
Infant  sobo..!*,  and  schools  supported  by  Wealeyan  Methodist*.  The 
TfllagM  of  Linthwaite  and  Nether  Thong,  in  Almondbury  parish,  are 
noticed  und«r  Yotuuaiut,  and  Loekwood  under  HcDDiRsriiLD.  At 
Almondbury  i*  a  Free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1809,  which  has  an 
{•come  of  867.  II*.,  and  a  bonce  for  the  head  matter :  the  number  of 
scholar*  in  1852  was  M.  In  the  pariah  are  a  lam  number  of  woollen 
mill*,  and  come  cotton  and  ailk  mills.  On  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  UM  remain*  of  an  ancient  castle.  Almondbury  in  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  i*  taid  to  have  been  the  residence  of  aome  of  the  Saxon 
king*.  Bv  tome  antiquarie*  it  ha.  been  supposed  to  be  the  Campo- 
ilunum  of  the  Roman*. 

ALMORAH,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kumaon,  rituated  in 
»*  86'  N.  lat.  79'  40'  E.  long.,  60  miles  X.  by  W.  from  Bareilly,  U 
the  most  considerable  town  pomesaed  by  the  Kart  India  Company  in 
Northern  Hindustan.  It  stands  on  the  ridge  of  a  mountain  5337  feet 
above  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  bleak  and  naked  country, 
and  in  approached  by  a  long  and  steep  sigsag  road,  which  a  few 
roeolute  men  might  defend  against  an  army.  The  fortification*  are 
very  indifferent,  being  commanded  from  two  point*  of  land,  and 
having  no  water  within  toe  walla. 

The  town  consist*  principally  of  one  street,  50  feet  wide  and 
time-quarter*  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  gate  at  each  end  :  this  street 
ha*  a  natural  pavement  of  rock.  The  houses  stand  on  a  lower  story 
of  stone,  the  superstructure  being  of  wood— an  arrangement  which  i* 
rendered  neoenary  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  earthquakes.  The 
root  of  most  of  the  buildings  are  slated,  which  would  give  a  neat 
appearance  to  the  town,  if  the  inhabitant*  were  not  accustomed  to 
pile  on  them  stack*  of  straw  as  winter  provender  for  their  cattle. 

The  native  inhabitant*  are  honest,  peaceable,  cheerful,  and  indus- 
trious, but  extremely  dirty,  and  partake  largely  of  the  prevailing  native 
dislike  of  innovation.  The  Oorkhas  possessed  the  town  from  1790  to 
1815,  when  it  wa*  taken  by  the  British. 

On  the  conquest  of  Almorah,  the  East  India  Company  ordered 
several  small  bungalows  to  be  built  in  airy  situations  around  it,  which 
are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  such  of  the  Company's  servant*  as 
repair  to  this  northern  hilly  region  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 
The  range  of  temperature  is  considerable.  The  productions  of  the 
district  are  scanty. 

Ws    Vpptr   Pnmncet   of   India ;     Hamilton's    Eatt    India 
Oatttterr.) 

ALNMOITH.      [NonTHCMBERI.AM).] 

AI.XWICK,  orALXKWIOK,  the  county-town  of  Northumberland,  a 
market-town  and  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Alnwick  and 
east  division  of  the  Ward  of  Coqnetdale,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Abie,  in  55°  25'  N.  lat,  1°  42'  W.  long.,  distant  34  miles 
X.  by  W.  from  Newcastle,  310  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road, 
»nd  318  mile*  by  the  Great  Northern,  and  York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
railways :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  6231.  The  town 
u  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  24  common  councilmen,  four  of  whom  are 
chamtwrlains.  The  township  is,  "or  sanitary  purposes,  under  the 
management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lindisfarne,  and  diocese  of  Durham. 
Alnwick  Poor-Law  1'iiinn  contain*  67  townships,  with  an  area  of 
98,986  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  21,122.  The  town  is  well 
laid  oat ;  the  street*  are  spaciou*,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas  : 
the  houses  are  chiefly  of  stone,  of  modern  date,  and  some  of  them 
of  considerable  elegance.  The  principal  entrances  to  the  town  are  by 
the  four  strata,  Bond-gate,  Narrow-gate,  Potter-gate,  and  Clayport. 
In  the  first,  the  ancient  gate  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which 
was  erected  by  Hotepur,  is  still  standing.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
the  market-place,  a  spacious  square  :  on  one  side  of  the  square  is  the 
town-ball,  a  large  and  commodious  stone  building,  surmounted  with 
a  square  tower ;  on  another  side  U  an  elegant  modern  structure,  erected 
1-y  the  late  Duke  of  Northnmbcrinnd,  the  under  part  of  which  is  used 
us  stall*  or  shamble*  for  the  sale  of  butchers'  meat,  with  a  fish-  and 
poultry-market  at  the  east-end,  while  above  are  an  elegant  assembly- 
room  and  a  spacion*  reading-room,  which  his  grace  has  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  There 
are  a  dispensary,  a  boose  of  correction,  and  a  theatre. 

The  pariah  church  i*  a  fine  structure  in  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  built  an  additional  church  in  1846 
•t  a  omit  of  about  30,0001,  to  which  a  district  ha*  been  assigned.  The 
WeaUyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodist*,  Independents,  English 
Presbyterian*,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarian*,  have  each  a  chapel, 
and  the  United  Presbyterians  have  two  chapels  in  Alnwick.  TheFree 
mmar-echool  U  open  to  children  of  freemen ;  other  children  are 
•"**•  *•  payment  of  a  small  fee  ;  the  nmnW  of  scholars  in  1851 
nere  arc  a  subscription  school,  th.-  Victoria  Infant  school 
(jMtrtated  to  commemorate  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria),  a 
°2!i*<T00!fw  b<7m'  •"PPorted  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
5***' **••*' TOPt>"rt«d  by  the  Duchess  of  Northumb. •, 

mechanic*    Institute,  a  tradesmen*  and  mechanics 
a  subscription   Iil,rary,  and  a  saving*  bank.      To  the 
f •«••  town  is  the  ancient  oaMle  of  Alnwick,  the  residence 
of  the  Duk*  of  Northumberland.     U  was  completely  repaired  several 


years  since ;  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  in  the 
kingdom  of  an  old  baronial  residence.  The  building  i*  of  freestone,  in 
the  gothic  style,  and  is  in  excellent  taste.  The  grounds,  which  are 
5  miles  long,  and  through  which  flown  the  Alnc,  exhibit  every  species 
of  natural  and  artificial  beauty,  including  the  remains  of  two  ancient 
abbeys.  The  interior  of  the  castle  i*  splendid,  and  the  chapel,  with 
its  exquisitely  painted  east  window,  its  ceiling  copied  from  that  of  King's 
College  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  and  it*  gilded  and  painted  mouldings  and 
stucco  work,  i*  worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  situation  and  strength  of  Alnwick  castle  rendered  it  in  early 
times  one  of  the  strongest  defences  against  the  invasions  of  the  Soots. 
It  was  besieged  by  them  in  1093,  1174,  and  1328.  In  1411  the  castle 
was  embattled,  and  the  town  walled.  There  was  at  Aluwick  an  abbey 
of  Premonatratensian  canons,  called  1 1  nine  Abbey ;  the  revenue  of 
which  at  the  dissolution  was  about  190f. ;  this  abbey  was  in  1850 
excavated  and  examined. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Alnwick  are  inconsiderable.  A 
woollen  manufactory  was  once  established,  but  the  undertaking  failed. 
There  are  tanneries,  breweries,  flour-mill*,  and  brick  and  tile  works. 
A  small  export  trade  i*  carried  on  in  corn,  pork,  and  eggs.  The 
market  on  Saturday  is  chiefly  for  corn.  A  county  court  is  held  in 
the  town. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  local  government  of  Alnwick, 
which,  as  they  are  commonly  mis-stated,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
state  correctly.  The  corporation  u  of  very  early  date  :  it  is  affirmed 
to  be  Saxon.  The  ancient  title  was  '  the  Burgesses  of  Alnwick  ;'  the 
more  modern  title  is  that  of  '  the  Chamberlains,  Common  Council,  and 
Freemen  of  the  Borough  of  Alnwick.'  The  executive  body  <•• 
of  24  burgesses,  who  are  styled  the  chamberlain*  and  common  council, 
and  are  self-elected  :  when  one  dies,  or  leaves  the  parish,  or  resigns, 
the  remainder  elect  another  in  hia  place  from  the  body  of  the  burgesses 
— about  800  in  number.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  lord  of  the 
manor,  both  of  the  barony  and  of  the  borough  of  Alnwick,  and  he 
appoints  a  steward  of  his  manor-courts.  The  24  members  of  the 
executive  council  elect  annually  8  out  of  their  number,  and  present 
them  to  the  duke's  steward,  when  he  is  sitting  in  the  Michaelmas  court 
for  the  manor  and  borough  of  Alnwick  ;  of  these  eight  the  steward 
selects  four,  who  are  then  sworn  into  office  as  chamberlains  for  the 
year  ensuing.  They  are  at  the  head  of  the  24  burgesses  during  tin  ir 
year  of  office,  at  the  termination  of  which  four  others  are  chosen  in  a 
similar  manner.  (Communication  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace.) 

The  freemen  are  admitted  into  the  body  of  burgesses  either  as  sons 
of  freemen  or  by  servitude.  After  admission  on  St.  Mark's  day 
(April  25)  they  are  required  to  ride  the  bounds  of  a  large  comn . 
which  the  burgesses  have  rights  of  common  and  pasture,  granted  t  linn 
in  the  12th  century,  by  the  family  of  De  Vescy — the  predecessors  of 
the  Percys  in  the  title  and  property  of  the  manor  of  Alnwick.  In 
riding  the  bound*,  the  newly-made  burgesses  come  to  a  very  long 
narrow  pond — perhaps  50  yards  long — when  they  dismount  from  their 
horacn,  clothe  themselves  in  a  cotton  dress,  and,  at  the  word  of  command 
given  by  the  Bailiff  of  Alnwick,  plunge  into  the  pond  and  scramble 
through  its  whole  length  amid  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  of  spectators 
who  line  both  it*  banks.  Thev  then  resume  their  ordinary  dresses, 
and  continue  their  perambulations.  This  ridiculous,  and,  as  it  appears , 
illegal  custom,  is  ."till  strictly  enforced.  The  popular  tradition  asserts 
that  the  observance  of  it  wag  enjoined  by  Kim;  John,  as  a  penalty  on 
the  townsmen  for  neglecting  to  keep  the  roads  across  this  moor,  or  as 
it  w;m  then  called  the  Forest  of  Haydon,  in  a  state  of  repair,  owing  to 
which  he  was  bemired  in  a  bog.  The  story  has  been  treated  as  such 
traditions  generally  ore  ;  but  it  has  received  a  rather  singular  con- 
firmation by  the  publication  by  the  Record  Commission  of  the 
Itinerary  of  King  John,  from  which  it  appears  that  that  monarch  was 
at  Alnwick  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  prokibly  on  the  following  day 
(St.  Mark's  day),  in  1209.  Alnwick  Moor,  the  ancient  Forest  of  Hnydon, 
we  may  add,  containing  about  25,000  acres  of  lnn.1  mi  the  west 
town,  has  been  <li\i<l<-<l  and  im-lo.scd  under  on  Inclosure  Act,  13  Vic., 
cap.  8  (1850).  (Corrupondent  at  Alnirirl:) 

ALOST,  a  town  in  the  Behr;  •  of  East  Flanders,  is  situated 

on  the  Dender,  41  miles  W.  by  N.  fn.ii  lirussels,  and  has  a  population 
of  15,027.  The  name  means  '  to  the  east,'  and  seems  to  hav. 
given  to  the  town  from  it*  position  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
province,  Alost  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Austrian  Flanders.  Turcnne 
took  it  in  1667.  After  the  battle  of  Hamilli. •«,  the  French  abandoned 
it  to  the  allies.  The  town  U  well  built  and  clean  ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
walls  pierced  by  five  gate-entrances.  The  town-hall,  a  got  hie  structure, 
whii-h  dates  from  1210,  is  a  very  interesting  and  well-preserved  building. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  which  i*  very  beautiful  though  unfini  1 1. .  I, 
there  is  a  fine  picture  l.y  Knbens,  representing  '  the  Plague  of  '• 
This  church  is  collegiate,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
archilr.  •  •  cathedral. 

The  town  is  about  4  miles  distant  from  the  Audeghem  station  on  the 
Ohent-Malinos  railroad.  It  is  a  busy  commercial  and  manufacturing 
place.  There  i*  a  good  market  for  corn,  cloth,  and  hops.  The  indus- 
trial products  comprise  calico,  cotton -prints,  linen,  checks,  cott. 

;.  .irn,  hats,  salt,  soap,  tobacco,  lace,  hosiery,  sewing  thread,  glazed 
pottery,  coleseed-oil,  Ac. 

AU'KS,  BASSES,  a  department  of  France,  named  from  its  com- 
prising the  lower  ranges  of  the  French  Alps,  and  formed  out  of  part 
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of  Upper  Provence,  ia  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Hautes-Alpes, 
E.  by  Piedmont,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  crest  of  the  Alps, 
S.  by  the  department  of  Var,  and  W.  by  those  of  Vaucluae,  Drome, 
and  Hautes-Alpes.  It  lies  between  43°  41'  and  44°  40'  N.  lat.,  5°  29' 
and  6°  53'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  98  miles; 
the  mean  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  is  about  40  miles.  The 
area  is  2680  square  miles.  The  population  ia  152,070,  which  gives 
5674  to  the  square  mile,  being  117'97  below  the  average  per  square 
mile  for  the  whole  of  France.  In  density  of  population,  Basses-Alpes 
ia  exceeded  by  all  the  other  departments  of  France. 

Surface. — The  department  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  mountains, 
varying  from  above  9000  feet  in  height  to  the  mere  hill  range.  The 
crests  of  the  Maritime  and  Cottian  Alps  form  the  eastern  boundary, 
and  offshoots  from  them  traverse  the  surface  in  a  general  direction  of 
S.S.W.,  terminating  in  the  valleys  of  the  Verdon  and  the  Durance.  None 
of  the  mountains  within  the  department  exceed  5900  feet  in  height,  with 
the  exception  of  one  range  on  the  north,  which  is  noticed  below.  The 
whole  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Durance,  which  river 
forma  part  of  the  northern  and  north-western  boundaries,  and  then 
traverses  the  department  in  a  S.S.W.  direction.  The  district  west  of 
the  river  is  also  mountainous;  but  here  the  mountains  are  much  lower, 
and  slope  generally  towards  the  E.  or  S.S.E.  The  mountains  are 
separated  by  deep  valleys,  connected  with  each  other  in  most  instances 
merely  by  cols  or  depressions  in  the  ridges  and  traversed  by  swift 
limpid  streams  which  are  at  times  converted  into  rushing  torrents. 
Towards  their  heads  the  valleys  are  almost  invariably  of  a  wild, 
desolate,  and  savage  character ;  their  lower  parts,  where  some  of  them 
open  out  into  small  plains,  are  covered  with  a  most  fertile  soil  and  in 
summer  display  the  most  pictureaque  scenery.  The  mountain-aides 
are  in  many  places  covered  with  rich  Alpine  pastures,  which  present  a 
verdant  turf,  spangled  with  odoriferous  flowers.  Higher  up  are  vast 
forests  of  larch  and  fir  and  above  these  towers  the  bleak,  precipitous, 
and  sometimes  cavernous  rock,  which  ia  surmounted  by  peaks  crowned 
in  a  few  instances  with  perpetual  anow.  In  these  valleys  the  bulk  of  the 
population  resides  in  villages,  which  are  scattered  over  the  cultivable 
portions  of  them.  As  the  valleya  are  ascended,  they  are  seen  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  mountains ;  beyond  the  villages  are  the  rich  Alpine 
pastures,  frequented  by  numerous  flocks  and  herda  in  summer,  and 
covered  with  snow  for  aeven  months  in  the  year.  Soon  the  elevation 
of  the  surface  banishes  all  vegetation,  the  larch  and  fir  disappear,  and 
the  vale-head  preaenta  a  narrow  rocky  defile. 

Sfdngraftf  and  Communication*. — With  the  exception  of  a  small 
district  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Var  in  the  south-east  of  the  depart- 
ment, Basses-Alpes  is  drained  by  the  impetuous  river  Durance,  which 
ia  described  in  a  separate  article.  [DORAXCE.]  The  principal  feeders 
of  the  Durance  in  this  department,  on  the  right,  are  the  Buech  and 
the  Jabron  ;  on  the  left,  the  Ubaye,  the  Bldonne,  the  Asse,  and  the 
'ii.  The  Buech  rises  in  Croix-Haute  Mountain,  in  the  east  of 
the  department  of  Drome,  and  after  running  a  few  miles  enters  that 
of  Hautes-Alpes,  in  which  its  course  is  southerly.  On  reaching  Basses- 
Alpes  it  flows  for  a  short  distance  along  the  boundary  and  then  turning 
S.K.  it  enters  the  Durance  just  below  Siateron  after  a  course  of  above 
40  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  available  for  the  floatage  of 
r.  The  Jabron  rises  in  the  south  of  Drome  in  the  Montfroc 
Hills,  where  it  forms  a  cascade  of  about  80  feet  in  height  The 
principal  part  of  its  course  is  easterly  and  in  this  department,  in 
which  it  enters  the  Durance  3  miles  below  Sisteron. 

The  Ubaye  rises  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  department,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Mont-Vino,  and  flows  S.W.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Ubayette,  below  which  point  it  turns  nearly  due  west,  and  enters  the 
Durance  below  the  village  of  Ubaye  after  a  course  of  about  53  miles. 
A  good  deal  of  larch,  pine,  and  fir  timber  is  floated  down  this  river 
from  the  high  mountain-forests.  The  basin  of  the  Ubaye,  the  inhabited 
part  of  which  is  called  the  valley  of  Barcelonnette  from  the  principal 
•  >n  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  screened  by  two  majestic  ranges, 
which  at  the  point  where  they  spring  from  Mont-Viso  are  above  9000 
! ;  t,  and  gradually  lower  to  6000  feet ;  their  highest  summits 
arc  always  covered  with  snow.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley,  between 
and  Bareelonnette,  is  called  Chateaux-Baa ;  the  upper  part, 
nix-Hauls,  or  Val-des-Monta,  which  contains  several  pretty 
villages  surrounded  by  a  well-cultivated  soil.  The  highest  village  is 
that  of  Tournoux,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  camp, 
not  far  above  the  junction  of  the  Ubaye  and  the  Ubayette.  Above  the 
villages  ia  a  region  of  rich  mountain-pastures.  Beyond  these  is  the 
dark  forest-region,  which  pawed,  vegetation  soon  altogether  disappears, 
and  the  vale  head  of  the  Ubaye  terminates  in  a  frightful  rocky  chasm, 
at  times  echoing  with  torrents,  at  others  ailent  under  the  icy  grip 
of  winter,  and  offering  in  perspective  only  the  inaccessible  peaks  of 
Mont-Viso. 

The  Bldonne  rises  in  the  mountain  of  Scstrierea  to  the  N.W.  of 
Allos,  and  flowing  south-westward  past  Digne,  the  capital  of  the 
department,  enters  the  Durance  after  a  course  of  about  40  miles,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  available  fur  floating  timber. 

The  Asse  rises  N.W.  of  Caatellane ;  it  runs  first  to  the  N.W.  past 
Sencz  and  Mezel,  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  S.W.  joins  the 
Durance  on  the  left  bank,  after  a  course  of  49  miles.  From  Senez 
loose  timber  only  is  floated  down  the  Asae ;  the  rocks  in  its  bed 
render  it  itnpasaable  for  rafts. 


The  Verdon  riaes  in  a  mountain-range  between  Barcelonnette  and 
Allos,  runs  southward  past  Castellane,  below  which,  after  several 
windings,  it  runs  along  the  boundary  between  Basses-Alpes  and  Var 
for  several  miles.  After  reaching  the  boundary,  the  Verdon  flows  in 
a  tortuous  course  in  a  general  western  direction,  and  enters  the 
Durance  on  the  left  bank  at  the  point  where  the  four  departments  of 
Basses-Alpes,  Vaucluse,  Bouches-du-Ehone,  and  Var  meet.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  105  miles,  but  no  part  of  it  is  navigable  even  for  rafts; 
only  pines  and  firs  unattached  are  floated  down  it,  owing  to  the  rocks 
which  obstruct  ita  bed. 

The  Var  rises  in  the  Italian  province  of  Nizza  or  Nice,  and  has  a 
few  miles  of  its  course  in  this  department,  in  which  it  passes  the  town 
of  Entrevaux.  [VAB.] 

Moat  of  the  rivera  above  mentioned,  and  others  too  small  for  special 
notice,  become  impetuous  torrents  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
high  mountains.  The  department  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
lakes  ;  the  largest  is  that  of  Allos,  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Combrette  mountains  ;  it  has  an  area  of  about  500  acres. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  three  state  and  nineteen  depart- 
mental roads.  Goods  are  mostly  transported  on  mule-back. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produce. — The  air  is  pure,  keen,  and  generally 
healthy.  The  temperature  is  not  only  extremely  variable,  but,  as  in 
all  countries  similarly  constituted,  many  and  even  opposite  states 
of  it  co-exiat :  in  the  southern  valleys  the  fruits  of  autumn,  in  the 
west,  spring  flowers ;  and  in  the  north,  the  ice  of  winter,  are  con- 
temporaneous. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  corn  ia  being  reaped 
in  the  southern  cantons,  whilst  at  Sestrieres  the  fanner  is  only  sowing 
his  seed.  In  the  valley  of  Barcelonnette  there  are  only  two  seasons, 
summer  and  winter.  The  winter  lasts  from  November  to  May,  the 
months  that  respectively  mark  the  fall  and  melting  of  the  snow. 
During  this  long  interval  snow  to  the  depth  of  5  to  10  feet  covers  the 
whole  surface,  rounding  the  asperitiea  of  the  rocks,  and  enwrapping  every 
species  of  vegetation  except  the  gloomy  verdure  of  the  pine  in  its  mono- 
tonous shroud  ;  the  streams,  held  fast  by  the  frost,  are  motionless  and 
silent ;  the  slanting  sun  throws  the  valleys  into  the  deep  shade  of  the 
mountains,  but  the  long  nights  are  brilliant  and  clear,  owing  to  the 
reflection  of  the  moon's  light  from  the  surface  of  the  snow ;  and  except 
by  the  hunger-prompted  howl  of  the  wolf,  or  by  the  shrill  screams 
of  the  birds  of  prey,  the  general  silence  ia  uninterrupted.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  treea  rapidly  resume  their  foliage, 
the  soil  puts  forth  a  vigorous  vegetation,  the  rocks  regain  their  sharp 
outline,  cascades  begin  to  leap,  and  the  rivers,  rendered  vigorous  as  it 
were  by  rest,  pour  down  their  torrent  floods  to  the  terror  of  the 
lowland  farmer. 

The  soil,  naturally  rugged  and  barren,  owes  its  fertility  chiefly  to 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  northern  districts  the  chief 
products  are  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes  (which,  mixed  with  rye,  form 
the  common  bread  of  the  country),  stone  fruit,  and  timber.  In  the 
southern  valleys,  in  addition  to  the  common  products  of  temperate 
climates,  the  almond,  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  orange,  and  the  citron  are 
said  to  grow,  as  also  the  mulberry  ;  here,  too,  the  vine  flourishes,  and 
wine  of  good  quality  is  made  for  home  consumption ;  the  best  is  that 
of  Me'es.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  product  of  the  southern 
and  central  districta  are  the  plums  called  in  commerce  prunes-de- 
Brignoles,  vast  quantities  of  which  are  grown  and  dried  in  the 
vicinity  of  Digne.  Pears,  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  &c.,  are  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  more  level  districts.  Of  the  forests,  that  of 
Mercourt  is  the  principal  and  the  richest  in  specimens  of  white  and 
green  oak,  beech,  fir,  pine,  and  larch.  Mushrooms,  the  gum  called 
manna,  turpentine,  and  truffles  are  collected  in  several  cantons. 
The  mountain-pastures  furnish  vast  quautities  of  odoriferous  and 
medicinal  plants,  and  are  visited  every  year  by  herbalists  and 
perfumers,  who  sometimes  distil  the  essential  oils  on  the  spot.  The 
domestic  animals  are  small ;  horses  and  asses  are  small  in  size,  and 
not  numerous.  A  few  years  ago  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  was 
estimated  at  6000 ;  horned  animals  at  15,000 ;  goats  at  25,000 ;  and 
merino  sheep  at  220,000.  Bees  are  very  generally  kept,  and  the  honey 
is  prized  for  its  pure  white  colour.  Some  silkworms  arc  reared.  Among 
the  wild  animals  are  wolves,  wild  sheep,  chamois  goats,  white  and 
common  hares,  red  and  white  partridges,  heathcocks,  owls,  falcons, 
kites,  &c.  The  rivers  and  lakes  yield  excellent  trout  and  carp. 

The  mountain-pastures  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  department 
are  one  of  its  main  sources  of  wealth.  The  principal  of  them  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Allos,  Colmara,  Barcelonnette,  and  Seyne.  The 
herbage  ia  luxuriant,  and  not  to  be  surpassed  for  ita  naturally 
fattening  qualities.  In  a  few  days  after  their  arrival,  the  meagre 
sheep  driven  hither  from  the  plains  of  Crau  and  the  Camargue,  in  the 
department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  become  plump  and  fat.  These 
sheep  are  of  the  restless  kind,  called  by  the  Spaniards  '  trashumantes." 
[MESTA.]  The  number  that  makes  this  annual  migration  is  about 
400,000.  They  are  divided  into  flocks  of  2000,  led  on  by  the  rams, 
which  carry  large  bells  suspended  from  the  neck,  and  are  attended  by 
the  shepherd,  his  family,  and  his  fine  large  dogs.  The  day's  march  is 
about  8  miles.  The.  sheep  feed  all  the  way,  never  resting  except  when 
penned  in  for  the  night,  there  being  regular  stations  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  journey.  Lambing  takes  place  during  the  ascent  of  the 
mountains.  The  young  lambs,  the  children  who  arc  too  young  to 
walk,  the  milk-vessels,  and  a  few  household  utensils,  are  conveyed  on 
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act-bark   uudvr  lh«  core  of  the  ehepherd*'  wive*,    • 
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keep  waUrh  end  ward  over  the  .beep  inoeasanllj  t..  ; 
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containing  the  few  cooking  uten*il»,   milk-pail's  the  |)t 
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,*rp*rr  the  food  for  the  ahepherda,  and  con 
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provide  the  homely  ingredient*  of  their  simple  atutcnance. 
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account     Thi«  Minple  nomadic  p«»i>le  form  a  separate  race  a*  it 
alway*  intenuarnr  with  each   other;    and  hare    » 
guTernmeot     A.  ui»rri«ge«  take  place  earhr.  and  their  opcn-eii 
of  life,  free  from  extreme*  of  beat  and  cold,  i*  f«v.>- 
familie*  are  extremely  uuiueroua.     The  ahephcrd*  empl»\ 
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and  can   tell  the    time  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.      In   the 
k*  commence  their  deacent  to  winter  in 
the  plain*h.  'h  they  had  left  in  the 
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of  Baraaloonette  rj-rtaJ.  j«*per,  milphitr,  an.l 

are  ahw  found.      I-igi«  'Kher  mineral  | 

are  jet,  marMe,  •Jpwiii.  .  alate,  frentone,  potten'  clay,  4«. 

There  are  mineral  •pring*  'Imari,  and  Mrenl  »alt 

*pring«  In  other  localities  of  the  d.-|«rt uienL 

The  oommero*  of  the  det«rtuirnt  u  confined  to  the  local  requirenienU. 
Smne  article*  of  produce,  *uch  u  dried  (ruito,  cbecae,  wool,  a  imall 
quantity  >T  'ilk.  hooey,  bee*' -wax,  clover-  and  uther  gram-aocda,  are 
••J-  MauufwturcK  an  unimportant,  and  chieBy  for  h"iue  uae; 
the  principal  are  ooatve  woollen*,  laonol  bideo,  kidjeather,  < 
and  cap*.  The  department  ha*  15  iron  foundries,  SS5  worluhopa  of 
Tariuua  kind*,  and  519  wind-  and  water-mill*. 

The   total   curface  of  the  department  meaaure*   1,715,139  acre*, 
I  into  8S5.4M  parcel*.      Of  tl...  ......  3^,'.>?9  acre,  are  arable; 

45,257  are  craat  land  :  SI. 191  are  laid  out  in  vineyard*;  271.151  are 
.-I  with  fomrt*  ;  S41  acre*  are  occupied  a*  orchaida,  nunerioa, 
and  gardao*;  8540  ar*  planted  with  aldon,  and  oaior  and  willow 
•riUwa;  73  art  under  manne*  and  canal*  fur  irrigation;  756,578 
o»n*M  of  h*«th  and  mountain-parture ;  2121  are  occupied  with 
UtOdina.  -h  n«d»,  ctreeU,  •quaraa,  path* ;  49.0M  with 

river*,  lake*,  and  *tr«am*;   8209  acre*  are  totally  barren;    and  150 
acre*  are  under  churchea,  or  laid  out  in  cemetorie*. 
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town.  Barum,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Forcalquier,  situated  on  a  hill  near  an 
extensive  oak-forest,  in  which  large  herds  of  swine  are  reared,  population 
1373  ;  St.-Etiennes-lei-Orc/iKe,  6  miles  N.  from  Forcalquier,  population 
1208  ;  Peyruls,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Forcalquier,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Durance,  population  873 ;  and  Reillanne,  8  miles  S.W.  from 
Forcalquier,  population  1379 — are  small  market  and  fair  towns  that 
give  name  to  cantons.  Jfanosque,  the  most  populous  and  important 
t'iwn  in  the  arrondissement,  situated  in  a  fertile  district  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  17  miles  S.  from  Forcalquier,  owes  its  origin  to  the  castle  built 
here  as  a  winter  residence  by  the  counts  of  Forcalquier.  The  counts 
afterwards  gave  the  castle  and  the  town  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  The  town,  which  is  an  old-looking  place,  with  tolerably 
good  streets  and  handsome  promenades,  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
brandy-distilleries,  oil-mills,  tan-yards,  and  manufactures  of  linen, 
coarse  silks,  coarse  woollens,  sirup  of  grapes,  &c.  :  population  5311. 
Several  large  yearly  fairs  are  held.  Coal  mines  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town   Sisteron, 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  an  agricultural 
society;    situated  between  two   mountains   at   the   junction   of  the 
Buech  with  the  Durance,  18  miles  N.W.  from  Digne  :  population,  3S44. 
The  town  is  said   to   have  existed   in  Roman   times,  and   to  have 
preserved  ita  municipal  rights  ever  since.     It  gave  title  to  a  bishop 
from  A.D.  600  till  17'.ni.     Sisteron,  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  and  further  defended  by  a  citadel  built  on  a  rock  above   the 
town,  was  formerly  more  important  than  it  is  now,  as  it  com!! 
the  valleys  of  the  Buech  and  the  Durance,  and  closed  the  ] 
Provence  and  Dauphin^.     The  basin  of  the  Durance  in  this  part  is 
narrowed  to  a  gorge  formed  by  steep  rocks,  which  on  one  side  support 
of  the  citadel,  on  the  other,  the  suburb  of  Beaume.     A  single 
'he  gorge.     There  is  a  pretty  promenade  outside  the   Ai\ 
the  town.      £'/-.!/"''  '..K.  from  Sisteron, 

near  the  Serie,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Durance,  population,  719  ; 
5  miles  W.  from  Sisteron,  near  the  Jabron,  population,  1254 ;  Turners 
in   a   valley    17   miles    X.K.    from    Sisteron,   population,    616;    and 
Volrmne,  6  miles  S.S.E.  from  Sisteron,  near  the  Durance,  population, 
1269 — give  name  to  cantons. 

The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Digne.  It  is 
included  in  the  7th  Military  Division,  of  which  Marseille  is  head- 
quarters. Under  the  Monarchy  Basses-Alpes  returned  two  member") 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

ALPES,  H.U'TKS.  -A  department  of  France,  formed  out  of  Upper 
Dauphine',  and  named  from  its  containing  the  highest  of  the  French 
Alps,  is  bounded  X.E.  and  E.  by  Piedmont,  S.  by  Basses-Alpes,  \V. 
by  the  department  of  Drome,  and  N.W.  by  that  of  Isere.  It  lies 
between  44"  IV  and  45°  7'  N.  lat.,  5'  23'  and  7°  0'  E.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  75  miles;  the  average  breadth 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  is  27  miles.  The  area  is  2136'8  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  132,038,  which  gives  C17'.i  to  the  square 
mile,  being  112'H2  below  the  average  jv  whole 

of  France.     In   density  of  p  .  'I  intea  Alp. •-  H  exceeded  by 

all  the  departments  of  France,  except  Basses-. \ 

Surface. — The  French  Alps,  which  extend  with  their  ramifications 

to  the  frontiers  of  1'ie'lmont  and  Savoy,  and  from 

tin-  Verdon  on  the  south  to  the  source  of  the  Bourbre  in  the  depart- 

"ii   the   north,   attain   their  greatest  height   in   the 

department   of    Hautes-Alpes.      The    directions    of   their    principal 

branches,   the  crests  of  which   in  parts  exceed  9000  feet  in  height, 

are  marked  out  by  the  courses  of  the  Isire  and  the  Durance ;  but 

the  symmetry  of  the  ranges  is  greatly  broken   by  groups  of  much 

greater  elevation,  and  by  the  capricious  directions  of  the  secondary 

chains.     The  highest  summits  on  the  frontier  of  Piedmont  are  the 

unsealed  peak  of  Mont-Viso,  and  the  truncated  cone  of  Mont-Genevre, 

which  rise  respectively  to  13,838  and  11,781  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Bat  the  highest  mountains  entirely  within  the  territory  of  France  lie 

in   the   range  that   runs  through  the  north  of  the  department  and 

forms   the   watershed  between   the   Durance  and   the   Isere.     Here, 

towering  over  a  wild  gronp  of  precipitous  and  pointed   rocks,  over 

glaciers  and  snow-fields,  rises  the  lofty  peak  of  Pelvou.x,  more  than 

1  l.i  H  HI  feet  above  the  sea;  and  a  little  farther  south  is  Mont-Olan, 

whic-h   attain. i   the  height   of   13,120   feet.     From   these   two  points 

nni  in  all  directions,  the  highest  towards  the  north  where  it  is 

flanked  by  glaciers,   in  which    rise  the    Gnisanc,  the  Drac,    and  the 

nche,   and  having  sunk   a   little   to   form   the   Col-de-Lauteret 

it  joins  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps  on  the  confines  of 

I'rance,  and  Savoy.     Two  other  chains  inclose  the  basin 

of  the   Drac,   ramifications   of  which    extend   south-westward    and 

.:ird  to  the  Durance  and  the  Rhone.     A  long  and  lofty  ridge 

springs  from  Mont  VHO,  and  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ubaye, 

filling  up  the  space  between  that  river,  the  Durance,  and  the  Guil. 

The  glacier  .ted  on  the  western  side  of  Mont-Pelvoux, 

and  sometimes  called  the  glacier  of  La-B<<rarde,  from  the  beautiful 

valley   from  the  head  of  which  it  extends  to  the  Col-de-Saix,  is  3 

miles  in  length.     The  valley  of  La-Berarde  rivals  Chamouni  hi  beauty, 

but  is  little  known.     Another  glacier  at  the  head  of  the  Valloiiise, 

M  also  for  its  scenery,  lies  on  the  south-east  side  of  Pelvoux. 

But  the  largest  glacier  in   France  is  that  of  Laus-en-Oysans,  which  is 

nearly  5  miles  in  length,  and  24  miles  in  breadth.     On  each  side  of  the 


Col-de-la-Grave  or  Lauteret,  which  forms  the  communication  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Romanche  and  the  Guisane,  there  are  glaciers. 

The  mountains  and  high  valleys  are  covered  with  snow  for  seven 
or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  on  the  high  crests  and  peaks  it  never 
disappears.  The  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  generally 
naked  and  arid  ;  but  the  northern  slopes  are  clothed  with  forests  up 
to  the  line  where  vegetation  ceases.  The  hills  which  form  the 
buttresses  of  these  lofty  masses  are  generally  covered  with  pasture,  or 
with  woods. 

All  the  east,  south,  and  west  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  basin 
ot"  the  Durance.  The  intervals  between  the  mountains  comprise  the 
immediate  basin  of  the  upper  part  of  this  river ;  and  the  secondary 
basins  of  the  Guil,  the  Buech,  aud  the  Drac,  which  last  is  included 
in  the  basin  of  the  Isere.  A  great  number  (65  in  all)  of  deep  narrow 
valleys,  each  traversed  by  a  rapid  brook  which  is  converted  into  a 
torrent  sifter  a  fall  of  rain  or  on  the  melting  of  the  snows,  open  into 
these  four  basins.  Many  of  the  valleys,  among  others  that  of  Monestier 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Guisane,  present  scenery  that  may  vie  in 
grandeur  and  sublimity  with  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Alps. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  is  gathered  into  villages  situated  in  the 
fertile  parts  of  the  valleys.  From  the  foot  of  the  Col-de-Lauteret, 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  pass  is  covered  in  sximmer  with  perhaps 
the  finest  pasture  in  the  Alps,  to  Briancon,  the  valley  of  the  Guisane 
r»iit;iiiis  no  fewer  than  22  villages,  besides  the  town  of  Monestier. 
The  valley,  which  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  is  screened  by  high 
mountains,  the  slopes  of  which  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pine.  The 
valley  of  the  Durance  is  for  the  most  part  desolate,  the  impetuous 
stream  sweeping  away  in .  its  frequent  inundations  the  soil  of  the 
valley  and  strewing  it  with  rocks  instead.  At  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  Durance  is  the  Col-de-Mont-Genevre,  a  level  plain  on  which 
barley  ripens ;  it  is  one  of  the  lowest  passes  of  the  Alps,  being  only 
c>47o'  feet  above  the  pea-level;  the  Dora  Susina,  a  feeder  of  the  Po, 
rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  source 
of  the  Durance.  The  valley  of  the  Durance  is  commanded  by  the 
fortress  of  Briancon,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world ;  and  lower 
down  by  Mont-Dauphin,  which  is  so  situated  as  to  command  also  the 
valley  of  the  GuiL  The  Guil  which  joins  the  Durance  just  below 
Mont-Dauphiu  drains  the  valley  of  Queyras,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  Col-de-Viso,  10,150  feet  in  height,  whence  the  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Po  and  the  plains  of  Piedmont  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world. 

//••',-'/</, -n/ilii/  /mil  <'i>,n.:i  ii  nicotians. — The  principal  river  of  the 
department  is  the  Durance,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhone,  whieli  rises  in 
Mout-Gencvre,  and  runs  south-westward  past  Briancon  aud  Embrun 
to  its  junction  with  the  Ubaye.  [ALPES,  BASSES.]  From  this  point 
its  course  for  several  miles  is  westward,  and  then  southward  between 
the  departments  of  Hautes-Alpes  and  Basses-Alpes ;  into  the  latter  it 
enters  a  little  above  the  town  of  Sisteron.  [Ai.rES,  BASSES;  DrnAMT.] 
It  is  an  impetuous  stream,  sweeping  along  stones  and  gravel,  and 
frequently  desolating  the  land  on  its  banks  by  its  inundations.  No 
part  of  it  is  navigable,  but  timber  is  floated  down  it  from  the  Alpine 
foreste.  The  Buech,  which  drains  the  west  of  the  department,  is 
noticed  in  the  previous  article.  [Ai.PES,  BASSES.]  The  Guil  rises  in 
the  Alpine  lake  of  Sestio,  to  the  north  of  Mont-Viso,  and  runs  south- 
west through  the  valley  of  Queyras  into  the  Durance  on  the  left 
bank  below  Mont-Dauphin  after  a  course  of  about  30  miles.  The 
valley  of  Queyras  presents  a  series  of  narrow  defiles,  which  are  strewed 
with  rocks  and  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  the  erosions  of  the  river. 
One  of  these,  called  the  Gorge  of  Chapelue,  is  situated  above  the 
village  of  Guillestre,  which  was  the  residence  of  English  prisoners 
during  the  last  war  with  France.  The  chasm  is  bounded  on  each 
side  by  precipices  between  700  and  800  feet  high  ;  the  rocks  almost 
meet  overhead,  and  the  road  crosses  the  depths,  in  which  the  Guil 
flows  far  below,  from  side  to  side  as  the  rocks  present  a  shelf  to  support 
it.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  gorge  is  the  old  feudal  castle  of  Queyras, 
built  on  a  rock  which  commands  the  defile  :  it  is  now  occupied  as  a 
military  post.  About  two  miles  above  Queyras  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
of  the  wild  and  savage  scenery  of  Mont-Viso.  The  Guisane  rises  in 
the  glacier  near  the  Col-de-Lauteret,  and  running  to  the  south-south- 
east through  the  valley  of  Monestier,  enters  the  Durance  on  the  right 
bank  at  Brian9on.  The  Drac  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mont- 
Pelvoux  group,  and  flows  first  towards  the  south-west  to  its  junction 
with  a  small  stream  that  rises  in  the  mountain-range  which  runs  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Durance  opposite  Mont-Dauphin.  It  then  sweeps 
round  to  the  north-north-west,  passing  St. -Bonnet,  and  entering  the 
department  of  Iscre,  where  it  receives  the  Bonne  on  the  right  bank 
and  the  Ebron  on  the  left.  From  its  junction  lyith  this  last  river,  the 
Drac  runs  nearly  due  north  to  its  junction  with  the  Isere,  a  short 
distance  below  Grenoble,  having  received  the  Romanche  on  its  right 
bank  about  9  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  Romanche,  which  rises 
in  the  most  northern  district  of  the  department,  near  the  source  of  the 
Guisane,  will  be  noticed  under  IsfcnE,  as  its  entire  course,  with  the 
exception  of  a  mile  or  two,  is  in  that  department.  During  its  short 
course  in  this  department  it  forms  a  splendid  fall  into  a  deep  precipitous 
defile  near  Villars-d'Arene.  None  of  the  rivers  of  the  department  is 
navigable.  Their  waters  supply  a  vast  number  of  irrigating  rills, 
which  contribute  much  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  valleys. 
The  department  contains  a  great  number  of  small  Alpine  lakes,  some 
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the  end  of  May  the  BOW  KM  disappeared  from  the  mountain*.  The 
apriac  i.  rainy  and  cold,  and  frequently  attended  with  an  ea*  wind 
JS^SiiSU  to  eariy  veg*e*i»n.  the  heat  it,  .the  narrow  valley., 
iTeumnMr.  i*  great;  but  even  in  that  seaeon  a  oold  violent  north  wind, 
called  'hie*,'  »  not  (infrequent.  But  the  most  destructive  hurricane* 
blow  from  the  west,  rooting  up  tree*  and  unroofing  houses.  Hailstorms 
and  impetuous  rain*  are  frequent  between  June  and  September. 
The  autumn  fa  a  very  delightful  season,  eometimei  extending  into 


The  mountain*  an  principally  composed  of  limestone,  but  they 
contain  also  rocks  of  primitive  formation,  granite,  quarto,  mica,  felspar, 
•Ye.  The  chief  metallic  minerals  an  lead,  iron,  and  some  copper; 
marble,  porphyry,  granite,  talc,  gypsum,  lithographic  ijones,  slate,  and 
rook-crystal  an  quarried.  Coal  mine*  an  worked.  There  are  mineral 
spring,  at  •everal  point*  of  the  department 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  for  the  most  part  far  from  [fertile,  and 
the  inhabitant*  of  some  of  the  high  valley*  have  greet  difficulty  in 
raking  what  suffices  for  a  scanty  subsistence.  The  principal  crops 
ban  an  potatoes,  osta,  and  some  barley.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Ouieane,  and  aome  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BrUncon,  however, 
by  mean*  of  a  careful  garden  cultivation,  the  application  of  manure, 
and  a  regular  «y*tam  of  irrigation,  the  light  sandy  soil  is  made  to 
yield  good  crop*.  In  the  more  southern  valleys,  which  are  wider, 
the  sou  is  better,  and  the  climate  more  genial  The  chief  object*  of 
cultivation  an  corn,  potatoes,  the  vine,  pulse,  and  nuts  for  oil. 

Th*  mountains  an  in  many  places  rich  in  pasture,  and  are  frequented 
during  the  summer  by  lowland  flock*  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  article  on  Basson  Aloes.  (Amu, 
BASSO.]  In  Mid-October,  the  vast  flocks,  with  fleeces  by  this  time 
white  w  the  snow  which  now  begins  to  fall,  commence  their  descent, 
leading  the  way  to  the  lower  pasture*,  and  thence  to  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone  for  the  winter.  After  them  come  the  cows,  then  the  asses 
loaded  with  the  chssee  made  during  the  sojourn  on  the  Alp,  with  the 
dairy  and  a  few  cooking  vessels,  and  with  such  youngsters  as  are  not 
yet  able  to  support  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  on  foot. 

The  vegetable  tone  of  the  French  Alps  reaches  to  about  7380  feet 
above  the  see-level,  at  which  elevation  are  seen  only  the  saxifrages, 
the  gentian*,  the  chrysanthemums,  dwarf  willows,  ftc.  The  pine 
tniirLhss  as  Ugh  up  a*  6500  feet;  the  beech  is  found  up  to  4920  feet; 
the  oak  to  2V50  feet ;  and  the  vine  to  about  2800  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  cone  of  cultivation  extends  to  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  not 
y,  bat  in  spote  and  favourable  situation*  here  and  there.  A 
i  880  feet  in  height  make*  a  difference  of  five  days  in  the 
r  of  the  crops.  At  Ribiers,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
eh  and  1M8  feet  above  the  sea,  the  harvest  i*  commenced,  when 
at  He-Venn,  in  the  canton  of  Aiguille*,  near  the  Guil,  at  the  height  of 
•868  fact,  the  rye  is  only  beginning  to  sprout.  The  highest  constantly 
inhabited  point  in  the  department,  is  the  Fort-de-nnfernet,  which 
Is  included  in  the  fortifications  of  Briancon,  and  is  7872  feet  above 
these*. 

About  1,540.000  gallons  of  wine  an  made  annually;  it  is,  both  red 
and  while,  of  very  inferior  quality.  Other  products,  besides  those 
already  named  an  chestnut*,  hemp,  manna -de -Briancon  (a  gum 
eoDeated  from  the  leave*  of  the  larch),  raps* sad,  and  aromatic  and 
vulnerary  herb*,  of  which  then  an  above  2700  species  in  these  moun 
tain*.  There  ia  a  good  breed  of  sheep  and  cow*,  the  numbers  of  which 
h  the  ih|iiilM*nl.  in  1844,  wen  respectively  about  40,000  and  80,000 
HHk  eon*  form  the  principal  source  of  wealth  in  many  of  the  valleys. 
Ooat*  •umbered  about  18,000 ;  a****,  which  an  the  principal  beast* 
of  harden.  10,000 ;  bones  and  mules,  which  an  small,  about  0000 
and  pkas  about  10,000;  wild  deer  and  small  game  an  abundant. 
Bean,  valve*,  wild  oats,  lynxes,  foxes,  marmots,  moles,  badgers,  and 
bird*  of  tny  at*  oommon.  Aaong  the  Uat  isth*  great  Alpine  vulture 
toraafcUU*  ensMy  to  the  look*  than  even  the  earnivoron* 


it.  turpentine,  and  large  quantities  of  wool,  the  principal  entre] 
which  article  i*  at  Veyne,     The  flesh  of  the  chamois  is  sold  in  several 
market*,  especially  in  that  of  Abriea,  a  village  on  the  Guil,  a* commonly 
as  mutton  is  sold  elsewhere. 

About  5000  of  the  male  population  emigrate  during  the  long  winter 
n  the  neighbouring  countries,  when  they  act  as  teachers,  hawkers, 
emp-dreasers,  carters,  nhjieeetamgeii,  skin-dreesers,  knife-grinders, 
wrk-butchers,  coach-driven,  and  marmot-exhibitors.  Whilst  these 
migrant*,  who  are  mostly  the  younger  sons  of  families,  are  absent 
rom  home,  the  parent*  are  engaged  in  making  coarse  woollen  stuffs ; 
n  this  they  an  assisted  by  their  elder  sons,  who  also  during  the  long 
winter  teach  the  younger  children  the  elements  of  education.  Inmost 
nstances  the  husband,  wife,  children,  and  cattle  are  all  housed  together 
n  the  high  valleys  during  the  rude  winter  months.  This  is  a  necessity 
f  their  position  during  the  deep  mow  and  intense  oold  of  winter.  A 
reat  number  of  fair*  are  held  in  the  department  In  the  autumn 
kin,  which  are  principally  for  the  sale  of  stock  and  clothing  and  are 
requented  by  many  lowland  farmers,  the  young  men  who  wish  to  hire 
bemselves  as  teachers  are  known  by  wearing  a  pen  in  their  hatband. 
Llmost  all  the  peasantry  can  read,  write,  and  count ;  and  a  great 
>roportion  of  them  are  able  to  follow  some  trade  or  craft,  which  the 
ong  confinement  in  winter  has  made  them  learn  in  the  first  instance, 
wrnaps  as  a  pastime. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  department  contains  1,367,577,  acres, 

divided    into    1,195,994   parcels.     Of  the  whole  area  240,897   acres 

re  under  tillage;   68,408  acres  are  grass  land;    14,582  are  under 

ines ;  190,836  acres  are  occupied  by  productive  forests ;  2436  acres 

re  laid  out  in  orchards,  nurseries,  gardens,  and  willow  and  osier  phm- 

tations;  544,783  acre*  consist  of  heaths  and  barren  moors;  26,841  are 

•ccupied  as  roads,  streets,  squares,  ftc, ;    40,371  with   rivers,  lake*, 

marshes,  ponds,  and  irrigating  rills ;  246,257  acres  are  wild  forest  and 

unproductive  hind  ;  1782  acres  are  occupied  with  public  and  private 

buildings  and  cemeteries. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissementa,  which  with 
their  subdivisions  and  population  are  as  follows : — 


•  • 


variety  and  beauty  an  met  with 
even  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow 
try.  properly  «o  called,  then  is  dtUr      Ir-t 
*oohen   stocking*,  aome  linen,  hata,  in. 
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the  produce*,    then  an  407  wind-  and  water  mill*. 
*  femndn-,  and  1S7  workshops  of  different  kinds  in 
The  »nmmtn,  I*  chiefly  in  agricultural  product*, 


Arrondinfiucnti. 

Canton*. 

Communes. 

Population  In  1S46. 

1.  Gap         ... 

2.  Ilrian^on     .         .     . 
S.  Kmbrun  . 

14 
5 
1 

120 
37 
36 

68,710 
30,082 
31,340 

Total     .         .     . 

14 

in 

133,038 

The  first  arrondiiwement  U  named  from  ita  chief  town  '•"/•• 
s  also  the  capital  of  the  department,  situated  in  a  valley,  watered  by 
.wo  small  streams,  the  Bonne  and  the  Luye,  at  the  point  where  the 
road  from  Marseille  to  Lyon  through  Grenoble  is  joined  by  the  road 
to  Italy  over  Mont-Gen&vre,  in  44°  33'  SO"  N.  lat.,  6°  6'  53*  E.long.  ; 
344  miles  S.E.  from  Paris  :  population  8599.  The  town  is  approached 
through  walnut  avenues,  and  surrounded  by  slopes,  on  which  the  vine 
lourishes  at  the  height  of  2558  feet  above  the  sea-level  It  is  a 
thoroughly  ill-built  and  miserable-looking  place  notwithstanding  its 
pretty  situation.  Gap  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vapincum.  It 
lias  given  title  to  a  bishop  since  the  5th  century.  The  bishops  for  a 
long  time  were  styled  princes  and  count*  of  Gap.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  gothic  cathedral,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  whirl,  is 
a  black  marble  monument  of  the  Constable  de  Losdiguicres,  decorated 
with  alabaster  figures  in  low-relief;  the  court-bouse,  and  the  town- 
ball  ;  the  residences  of  the  prefect  and  the  bishop  ;  and  the  theatre. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  of  a  diocesan 
seminary,  and  a  communal  college.  There  is  a  large  reservoir,  or  tank, 
from  which  the  fire-brigade  derive  their  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire. 
The  industrial  product*  are  linen,  coarse  woollens,  agricultural  instru- 
ments, leather,  and  dressed  skins.  There  is  some  trade  in  corn,  fruit.-, 
cattle,  hides,  and  wool  Gap  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  Victor  Amadous 
of  Savoy  in  1692.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Dauphino1,  called  from  it  Oapencpis,  which  is  now  nearly  coincident 
with  the  arrondisaement 

Afprtt-la-Veyrut,  situated  in  a  fertile  well-cultivated  district,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Buech,  13  miles  W.  by  S.  from  (inp,  on  the  road 
to  Valence,  population,  809  ;  BandmrneUe-dt-  Vilrula,  sitiiuted  in  the 
valley  of  the  torrent  Dooulle  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  stands  the 
chateau  of  Vitroles,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Gap,  population,  345  ;   La- 
/M/ic-AVwrc,  in  an  exposed  plain  6  mile*  from  Gap,  population,  830  ; 
X>.-Ho*tut,  8  miles  Is*,  from  Gap  on  the  Drac,  here  passed  on  a  wooden 
bridge  —  population.  1790  —  who  have  saw-mills,  dye-houses,  and  manu- 
factorie*  of  coarse  woollen*,  and  household  linen  ;  St.-Etimne,  1  •.• 
X.W.  from  Gap,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Soulouaze  a  feeder  of  the 
Drac  ;  nut-named  m-/Vro/ny,  from  it*  situation  in  the  district  •  .1'  I  >. 
of  vales,  ravine*,  and  steep  mountains,   population. 
in  the  valley  of  Godc'mard,  17  miles  N.  from  Gap,  near  the 


. 

right  bank  of  the  Sevraysse,  a  feeder  of  the  Drac,  ]x.piil.iti..n,  1168  ; 
Laramu,  21  mile*  &8LW.  from  Gap,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Buech, 
population,  798  ;  Orpiem,  on  the  Soyan,  a  feed' 

8.W.  from  Gap,  population,  872  ;  Rikiert,  25  miles  8.8.  W.  from  Gap, 
in  a  pretty  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Buecb,  population, 
£o«aiu,*k  pretty  village  in  the  most  western  angle  of  the  department, 
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32  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Gap,  population,  876 ;  Serrea,  a  pretty 
market>town,  partly  on  the  elope  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
20  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Gap,  population,  1088,  who  rear  mulberry- 
trees  and  manufacture  table-linen,  hats,  and  leather ;  Tallard,  6  miles 
S.  from  Gap,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance,  with  a  population  of 
1181,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  in  the  10th  century,  dismantled 
by  the  Savoyard  army  in  1692;  and  Veynes,  prettily  situated  among 
meadows,  gardens,  and  orchards,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Gap,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Little  Buech,  population,  1859 — give  name  to  the  other 
cantons.  Not  far  from  Veynes  and  near  the  village  of  Mont-Salmon  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Mons-Seleucus.  At  Orpierre  there  is 
a  Protestant  consistorial  church. 

The  second  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town,  Brianfon, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
1lie  Guisane  and  the  Clare'e  with  the  Durance,  36  miles  N.E.  from  Gap. 
[BBIANCON.]  Aiguilles,  on  the  Guil,  13  miles  S.E.  from  Briancon,  near 
the  frontier,  and  midway  between  Monte-Viso  and  Mont-Genevre,  has 
993  inhabitants,  who  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese.  At 
Arvieux,  a  large  village  of  1016  inhabitants,  near  Aiguilles,  there  is  a 
Protestant  consistorial  church.  L Argentine,  near  the  little  river 
Gironde,  a  feeder  of  the  Durance,  9  miles  S.S.W,  from  Brianson,  has 
argentiferous  lead-mines,  slate-quarries,  tan-yards,  and  1233  inhabitants. 
La-Grave-en-Oysans,  19  miles  W.N.W.  from  Briancjon,  on  the  road 
to  Grenoble,  is  a  village  of  1819  inhabitants,  built  on  a  shelf  of 
rock  separated  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  by  a  ravine, 
traversed  by  the  Romance,  and  presenting  several  fine  cascades.  Near 
La-Grave  are  large  glaciers,  and  the  Col-de-Lauteret,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  passes  of  the  Alps,  leading  from  La-Grave  to  the  valley  of 
Monestier.  The  heights  about  the  Col  are  covered  with  the  richest 
Alpine  pastures;  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  the  Hospice-de-la-Madeleine, 
which  affords  an  asylum  to  travellers.  Lt-Mmestier,  a  well-built  little 
town  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Guisane,  8  miles  N.W.  from 
Brian<;on,  has  hot  sulphurous  springs  and  2797  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  cloth,  cotton-yarn,  and  nails. 

The  third  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Embrun,  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  communal  college,  and  a  junior 
ecclesiastical  school ;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance, 
20  miles  E.  from  Gap,  on  a  platform  rising  out  of  a  wide  plain  :  popu- 
lation 4373.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ebrodimum, 
capital  of  the  Caturiges,  and  an  important  post  under  the  Romans. 
It  gave  title  to  an  archbishop  from  a  very  early  period.  Its  first  prelate 
was  St.  Marcellinus,  who  died  in  A.D.  372.  The  archbishops  of  Embrun 
in  course  of  time  were  styled  princes,  and  had  the  right  of  coining 
money.  The  province  was  suppressed  in  1790.  Seven  councils  were 
held  in  Embrun.  The  town  was  sacked  by  the  Vandals  and  Huns  on 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  it  was  burnt  in  966  by  the  Moors, 
again  in  1573  during  the  religious  wars,  and  in  1692  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  It  is  defended  by  ramparts  strengthened  by  bastions,  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  wet  ditch.  On  the  side  of  the  Durance  it 
presents  a  steep  inaccessible  rock.  The  town  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance at  a  distance,  but  within  are  only  irregular,  dirty,  narrow,  and 
gloomy  streets.  The  square  of  St. -Pierre  is  pretty ;  and  the  street 
traversed  by  the  diligence  road  has  a  good  width,  but  no  regularity. 
The  rock  above  the  Durance  is  formed  into  an  esplanade,  which  is 
planted  with  trees  and  protected  by  a  parapet ;  this  forms  a  fine  prome- 
nade, commanding  extensive  and  varied  prospects.  The  principal 
building  is  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  gothic  structure,  surmounted 
by  a  high  tower  and  spire,  and  decorated  with  a  beautiful  rose  window, 
containing  portraits  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the 
former  episcopal  palace,  corresponding  in  splendour  of  architecture 
with  the  cathedral,  and  now  used  as  a  barrack.  At  a  little  distance  is 
the  Tour-Brune,  an  ancient  tower,  which  long  served  as  a  prison.  The 
former  Jesuit  college  has  been  converted  into  a  central  house  of  deten- 
tion. Broad  cloth,  counterpanes,  hats,  cotton-yarn,  and  leather  are  the 
chief  industrial  products.  There  is  some  trade  also  in  fruits,  wine, 
hides,  and  cattle.  The  arrondissement  of  Embrun  consists  of  the 
former  district  of  Embrunois,  a  division  of  Upper  Dauphine*.  Charges, 
built  on  part  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  town,  11  miles  W.  from 
Embnm,  has  1891  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cloth,  canvass,  vinegar, 
and  oil.  Of  the  ancient  town  there  remains  a  temple  of  Diana  which 
has  long  been  converted  into  a  parish  church.  Chorges  is  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Caturiges,  the  name  of  the  Gallic  tribe  in  whose 
territory  it  stands.  (fuilUitrt,  formerly  a  fortified  town,  now  a  village 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Guil,  10  miles  N.E.  from  Embrun: 
population,  1759 — gives  name  to  a  canton.  Mont-Dauphinitt  a  fortress 
situated  10  miles  E.N.E.  from  Embrun  on  a  high  rock  between  the 
Guil  and  the  Durance,  of  which  it  commands  the  valleys.  It  is  defended 
by  walls  which  run  along  the  crest  of  the  cliffs  that  line  the  banks  of 
the  two  rivers,  and  by  bastions  towards  the  mountains.  The  town 
consists  of  two  streets  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
fortifications  inclose  squares,  gardens,  esplanades  planted  with  elms, 
and  some  unoccupied  ground.  The  barracks  and  casemates  are  spacious. 
The  population  of  the  place  is  only  350.  There  are  four  mineral 
springs  near  Mont-Dauphin.  (Jrnlra,  12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Embrun 
on  the  Drac,  has  a  population  of  1477,  wno  trade  in  wool,  butter,  and 
cheese.  Satinet,  6  miles  W.S.W.  from  Embrun  near  the  right  bank 
"('  tint  Durance,  has  a  population  of  1155. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Gap.     It  is  included 
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in  the  7th  Military  Division,  of  which  Marseille  is  head-quarters. 
Under  the  Monarchy,  Hautes-Alpes  returned  two  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

ALPHEIUS,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Peloponnesus  (Morea),  rises 
in  the  south-east  of  Arcadia,  and  flows  westward  through  Arcadia  and 
Elis  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  receiving  in  its  course  the  rivers  Helisson,  Ladou, 
Erymanthus,  Cladeus,  &c.,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  It  is  now 
called  Rofia,  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Ladon ;  and  above  that,  the 
River  of  Karitena.  It  drains  a  large  mountain-district,  bounded  N. 
by  Mount  Erymanthus,  E.  by  the  central  ridge  of  Arcadia,  and  S.  by 
the  mountains  of  Laconia  and  Messenia.  According  to  Pausanias,  the 
source  of  theAlpheius  is  at  Phylace  (Krya  Vrysi),  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Parthenius,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Arcadia,  where  the  boundaries 
of  Arcadia,  Argolis,  and  Laconia  meet.  Near  a  place  called  Symbola 
(the  '  Meeting  of  the  Waters'),  it  is  joined  by  a  considerable  stream, 
and  entering  the  territory  of  Tegea,  sinks  underground  ;  it  rises  again 
5  stadia  from  Asea,  close  to  the  fountain  of  the  Eurotas.  The  two 
rivers  then,  after  flowing  in  a  common  channel  for  about  20  stadia, 
again  sink  underground,  and  re-appear — the  Eurotas  in  Laconia,  the 
Alpheius  at  Peg*  (the  Springs),  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia.  Strabo  adds  a  fable,  that  if  garlands  consecrated  to  these 
rivers  were  thrown  into  the  stream  at  Asea,  each  would  re-appear  at 
the  source  of  that  particular  stream  for  which  it  was  designed.  The 
statement  of  Pausanias  is  confirmed,  and  the  course  of  the  upper  stream 
(now  the  Saranda)  traced  by  Colonel  Leake  to  the  spot  where  it  enters 
the  earth,  below  Tegea.  He  confirms  the  statement  of  its  rise  (or 
at  least  the  rise  of  some  subterranean  stream)  at  Francovrysi,  near 
Asea.  Here  there  are  two  sources  or  emissaries,  one  of  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  vent  of  the  lake  or  marsh  called  Taki,  not  far  from 
Tegea,  N.E.  of  Francovrysi ;  the  other  that  of  the  Saranda.  One  of 
these  probably  is  the  supposed  source  of  the  Eurotas,  mentioned  by 
Pausanias.  These  streams,  after  joining,  enter  a  lake,  and  again  sink 
into  the  earth.  Passing  under  a  mountain  called  Tzimbanu,  the 
Alpheius  re-appears  at  Marmora,  probably  the  Pegae  of  Pausanias. 

Below  Pegse  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Helisson  (now  the  Davia),  on 
which  Megalopolis  was  situated,  30  stadia  from  the  confluence.  Below 
this,  and  near  the  town  of  Brenthe,  now  Karitena,  the  Alpheius 
descends  through  a  mountain  ravine  called  the  Pass  of  Lavdha.  This 
pass  separates  the  upper  and  lower  plains  of  the  Alpheius ;  in  the 
former  of  which  the  chief  city  was  Megalopolis,  in  the  latter  Hersea. 
Below  Henca  the  Alpheius  is  joined  by  the  Ladon,  celebrated  in  fable 
as  the  father  of  Daphne.  At  the  distance  of  about  20  stadia  lower 
down  the  Alpheius  receives  the  Erymanthus,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Erymanthus,  and  forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary  between 
Arcadia  and  Elis.  After  entering  Elis  the  river  runs  through  the 
plains  of  Pisa,  past  Olympia,  and  falls  into  the  Cyparissian  Gulf.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  the  temple  of  Diana  Alpheiusa,  or  Alpheia. 
"  From  the  Straights  of  Lavdha  to  the  sea  there  is  a  narrow  level  on 
either  bank,  inundated  in  winter  and  planted  with  maize  in  summer  : 
the  river  is  wide  and  shallow,  and  its  banks  produce  a  great  number 
of  large  plane-trees."  (Leake,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67.) 

The  AlphehiK  is  celebrated  in  mythology.  Ovid  tells  how  the  river- 
god,  being  enamoured  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  whom  he  saw  bathing 
in  his  waters,  sought  her  love.  She  fled,  and  he  pursued  ;  till  being 
exhausted,  she  prayed  for  help  to  her  patron  goddess,  Diana,  who 
transformed  her  into  a  fountain.  But  Alpheius  still  sought  to  mingle 
his  stream  with  hers ;  and  Diana  was  forced  to  open  an  underground 
passage  for  her  favourite  to  the  island  of  Ortygia,  a  part  of  Syracuse. 
The  persevering  river  was  fabled  to  pursue  the  object  of  his  love  even 
to  this  distant  point,  passing  under  the  sea,  without  mingling  his  waters 
with  it.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  cleared  the  stables  of  Augeas  by 
turning  a  part  of  the  Alpheius  through  them.  Frequent  mention  of 
this  river  is  made  by  Pindar. 

(Pausanias ;  Strabo ;  Ovid,  Met.,  v.  572 ;  Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea; 
Pelopannesiaca.) 

ALPS,  the  greatest  mountain-system  in  Europe,  extends  in  an 
unbroken  range  round  the  north-west  of  Italy,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic.  The  name  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  Alb,  or  Alp,  signifying  'white,'  or 
according  to  some  '  a  height.' 

The  Alps  are  connected  with  the  chain  of  mountains  that  runs 
through  the  Italian  peninsula ;  the  point  of  their  junction  with  the 
Apennines  being  Monte-Cassino,  which  lies  a  little  east  of  the  Col-de- 
Tende,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the  Roya  and  the  Tanaro.  Here 
all  at  once  the  mountains  assume  a  different  aspect,  starting  up  to 
greater  heights,  becoming  more  massive,  broader,  and  more  unbroken 
than  the  Apennines,  and  casting  off  the  rivers  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  range  ;  whereas  in  the  adjoining  Apennines  the  rivers  flow, 
in  many  instances,  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  range.  From 
this  point  the  Alps  run  for  a  few  miles  towards  the  west,  and  then 
take  a  north-westerly  course  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Stura,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Po.  From  this  last  point  the  main  crest  runs  north 
in  an  irregular  line  to  about  45°  45'  N.  lat.,  separating  the  upper  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  Po  from  that  of  the  Rhone,  and  France  and  Savoy 
from  Piedmont.  Near  the  lat.  of  45"  50'  stands  the  highest  elevation 
of  the  Alps,  Mont- Blanc ;  here  also  a  change  takes  place  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  main  range  from  north  to  east-north-east,  which  in 
fact  is  continued  as  far  as  the  Danube. 
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TW  wD«v  ofUM  Rho»*  Md  UM  great  hollow  of  UMUke  of  Geneva 
Mijant*  UK  Alps  fro*  UM  Jura.  which  cham  to*™*  *  <*»** 
e^^  w,th  £  grs**  in—  of  th*  Alp*.  T^JutmhasageiMml 
•VnfllioB  •ort*v*ygfth-«a»t*  rtf*  aneial  point*  of  connection  with  tlio 
eoBlrtl  nujv  •  but  th*  -r~*  dtrlinr*  i»  UM  chain  called  the  Jorat,  which, 
ehiof  oa'l  team  the  Dent-da-Jaiuan,  in  UM  Bern***  Alps,  runs  in 
dirwUu*  and  forming  UMD  oorUMrn  boundury  of  the 


•  wMterty  dirwUu*  and  forming  UM^D  oorMrn  ounury  o  e 
|^.  ^  UMMTS  kutiv  the  Jura  al  the  Deotde-Vaulioa  on  the  •outheni 
•ife  of  UM  Vallurb*  in  UM  Swiss  Cantoo  of  Vnud.  [Jriu.]  This 
UM  »t»n—  UM  w«tsr»  which  flow  to  UM  Lake  of  U«O«T»  snd 


isrto  UM  Rhone  from  those  which  join  th*  Aar  and  descend 

•     .•     ,.     • 

From  UM  great  bend  of  UM  Alp*  near  Mont-Blanc  the  central  ma** 
runs  toward*  UM  source*  of  the  Drave.  and  Salsach  through  the  Orisons 
and  UM  Tyrol  a*  far  as  the  UroavGlookner,  where  it  is  divided  into 
two  main  branches.  But  between  Mont-Blanc  and  the  Oross-Olookner, 
and  about  UM  meridian  of  »'  45'  E.  long.,  a  chain  detaches  itself 
aai tai»i aid  frotm  about  Mont-Saptimer,  and  runs  part  the  sources  of 
UM  Ian  to  those  of  the  Lech.  This  elevation  separate*  the  affluent* 
of  UM  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  Rhine  from  those  of  the  Danube. 
Bat,  Wore  reaching  the  sources  of  the  Lech,  this  offset  sends  out 
anwUMr.  which  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn.  This  second  range 
mnfrJBT  UM  ttofaUin  mountain,  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  9700 
feat  aad  contain*  the  well-known  salt-beds  of  Hall.  Of  the  two  great 
of  UM  Groav-Glockner  the  northern  branch  continues  it* 
i  to  Vienna  on  the  Danube.  The  southern  branch  may 
1  a*  subdivided  into  two  ;  one  of  which  runs  towards  the 
of  the  Drave  and  the  Danube ;  the  other  take*  first  a 
•ulliailj  direction  till  it  approache*  th*  Gulf  of  Venice  near  Fiume  ; 
the*  it  ••III*M  a  south-easu-rly  course,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
IMnarw  Alps  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  great 
•ii«*»»a»  sj*Uin  of  Europe.  Indeed,  the  great  mountain-chain  of 
UM  Grecian  peninsula,  a*  well  a*  the  Balkan  which  terminates  at  the 
Black  Sea,  may  be  geographically  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
Alpine  siatant  The  mountains  generally  considered  as  comprehended 
within  to*  denomination  of  th*  Alps  lie  between  44*  and  48°  N.  lat, 
6*  40'  and  18*  K.  long.  But  our  description  of  .them  is  here  chiefly 
confined  to  the  mam  mass.  The  other  portion*  will  be  noticed  more 
particularly  in  th*  several  countries  to  which  they  belong. 

By  geographers  th*  Alp*  have  been  divided  as  follows  :— 1,  The 
Maritime,  or  those  extending  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
from  Monte-Casaino  to  Monte- Viao,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles. 
2.  Th*  Cottian,  from  Monte-Viso  to  Monte-Cenis,  about  60  miles. 
S,  The  Graian,  from  Monte-Cenis  to  Mont-Blanc,  about  60  miles. 
4,  Th*  Pennine,  which  chain  bounds  the  southern  side  of  the  ValaU, 
from  Mont-Blanc  to  Monte-Rosa,  about  60  miles.  6,  The  Lepoutiau 
Alps,  extending  from  Monte  Bow  to  Mont-8t-Gothard,  about  60 
•ail**.  «,  The  Khrtian,  which  extend  from  Mont-tit -Gothard  to  the 
I>r«yh*rren-8pita,  in  the  Tyrol,  east  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and 
include  the  greater  part  of  the  Orisons  and  the  Tyrol,  about  80 
mile*.  7,  The  Noric,  which  extend  from  the  Dreyherren-Spiti  to  the 
Hohwartxbom  it  UM  bead  of  the  basin  of  the  Muhr,  whence  two  chains 
apriag,  on*  a  prolongation  of  the  Noric  Alps  through  Styria,  which  is 
eoBtimMd  by  UM  •eeondary  mountains  of  Senimering  and  Kalemberg 
to  UM  Danube  near  Vienna  ;  and  the  other,  called  the  Styrian  Alps, 
which  separate  the  Muhr  from  the  Drave.  8,  Southward  from  the 
DreylMii**)  OpiU.  skirting  the  Pusterthal,  and  then  running  eastward 
to  UM  smith  of  the  Drave,  are  the  Carnic  Alps,  extending  to  Mont- 
Tcrg loa  at  UM  head  of  the  Save ;  but  having  previously  sent  out  from 
MoBte-Croos  at  the  bead  of  the  Tagliamento  a  long  range  south- 
easterly to  UM  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  whilst  nearly  on  the  opposite 
aid*  ann«h*r  ofiboot  run*  eastward,  separating  the  valley  of  the  Drave 
from  Uiat  of  the  Save.  »,  From  Mont-Terglou  to  Mont-Kleck  are  the 
Julian  Alps,  which  run  in  a  south-east  direction  parallel  to  the  Adriatic. 
At  M"tu  Klrck.  which  i*  generally  taken  as  the  termination  of  the 
Alps  in  thi*  direction,  the  Dinario  Alps  running  southeastward 
through  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  connect  the  system  of  the  Alp*  with 
rof  UM  Balkan. 


the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  North  Sea. 
From  these  measurements  one  would  expect  to  find  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  secondary  chains  lie  on  the  northern  side  of  the  main 

mass,  and  this  is  the  fact. 

Monte.Vlno          .         .              44'  40'  N.  Ut. 

T  i'  K.  Ion*. 

12.S82  (ret. 

MonUGentvre 

41'  48' 

e*40' 

11,781 

Mont-Genii 

45'  8' 

••  1C 

11,447 

Mont-l.eran   . 

4J'  30' 

7°  ir 

13,267 

Moat-BUne 

44'  40' 

•••I1 

14,777 

MoDt-Orvtn  . 

44'  4»' 

7*  40* 

14,835 

Monte-Bass 

44'  46' 

7'  42' 

u,:  06 

Mont-6t.-Gothar<l  . 

46'  34' 

8'  93' 

i:.  i 

Gillenitock 

46'  S7' 

8'  S4' 

12.4-7 

Vogrl-Berg,  or  n«-Valrhcln 

40'  29' 

••!' 

|«,M< 

Ortler-Splt* 

46'  28' 

10*  sr 

12,818 

GebsUch 

46'  48' 

101  40' 

l!,276 

Oross-Glocknrr  .         . 

47"    T 

12'  43' 

12,776 

UM  mountain-muni  which  stand  up  sgaiast  the  central 
i  like  bultiiasai  and  dope  down  Car  into  UM  plains  on  each  side, 
are  mme  great  ranges  of  mountains  which  join  the  main  chain 
*f  the  Alps  at  •cote  angles;  snob  are  the  Bernese  Alps,  descending 
*«•  UM  OeJlenstocfc  at  Moavat-Oothard,  and  extending  to  the 
Mttk  of  UM  l^keof  Oeneva;  the  chain  east  of  Si-Oothard,  which 
«vU«  UM  VorderRhein  from  the  HinterRbein  ;  awl  a  line  of  moun- 


,  on  the  north  of  UM  valley  of  UM  Inn,  and 
[  eloaa:  UM  enurn  of  that  river.     The  main  crest  of  the  Alps 
•am  llni  of  UM  waters  Is  UM  southern  edge  of  UM  basin  of 
*•  I"Vwfc«*  «**»  H  divides  from  UM  Valteline,  the  Vinohgau,  and 
""?"!•"•     Tke  syatem  of  UM  line  oouetltutsjs  an  unbroken 
raew*  whisk  SSSMMI  be  av^ded  (except  toooe  eaw  aeatioaed  below) 

»*eJy  to  Franoe,  Bayoy,  gwitMtkod, 


'• 


the  equator  and  the  North  Pole. 
ween  Monte-Viso  and  the 
the  main   mass  of  the  Alps. 
of  central  Europe  smk 


down  on  one  side  towards  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
..thcr  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea.  The  slope  towards 
the  north  is  long  and  gradual ;  towards  the  south  very  abrupt. 
Mont-St.-Oothanl  which  U  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tho  system,  U 
140  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Uenoa,  190  from  the  Adriut 


In  the  great  chain  of  the  Bernese  Alps  the  Finstcr-Aar-Hom  and 
the  Jungfrau  attain  the  height  of  14,307  and  13,710  feet  above  the  sea 
respectively.  [SWITZERLAND.] 

The  great  valleys  of  the  Alps  lie  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  main 
chain  ;  such  are  the  Vallais  in  which  the  Rhone  flows,  the  valley  of 
the  Inn,  which  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  the  still  longer  valley 
of  the  Drove,  which  is  above  200  miles  long.  The  transverse  \ 
are  comparatively  short :  on  the  south  side,  where  they  communicate 
with  the  valley  of  the  Po,  they  ore  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
chain,  and  terminate  in  lakes,  such  as  those  of  Maggiure,  Como,  Ac. 
The  valley  of  the  Adige  in  the  longest  transverse  valley  of  tlic  Alpine 
chain.  The  valleys  on  the  Italian  side  are  much  lower  than  those  on 
the  north  side  :  the  surface  of  the  Lago-Mnggiore  is  678  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  that  of  Lake  Luzern  has  an  elevation  of  1400  feet. 
The  Lake  of  lirieni  is  about  1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
that  of  Thun  only  a  little  lower. 

The  breadth  of  the  Alps  varies  at  different  parU  of  the  system. 
The  direct  distance  from  Bellinzona,  on  the  Italian  side,  to  Alton'  in 
Switzerland,  which,  however,  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Alpine  mass,  is  about  50  miles.  The  direct  distance  from  Aosta 
to  Fribourg,  across  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  is  above  70  miles.  East 
of  the  Orisons  the  range  increases  considcniUy  in  breadth  ;  from  the 
Wiinu-See,  between  the  Isar  and  the  Lech  in  Bavaria,  to  a  point  a  little 
north  of  Verona  is  a  direct  distance  of  160  miles. 

The  heads  of  tho  Alpine  valleys  terminate  frequently  in  narrow, 
wild,  and  rocky  denies,  from  some  of  which  there  is  no  practicable  exit 
in  the  direction  of  the  crest  of  tin-  inountaiiiH,  but  more  generally  thf 
defile  leads  to  a  depression  in  the  main  ridge,  call«!  .:  >'••':.  nud  pre- 
senting a  natural  means  of  communication  between  the  valleys  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  system.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  pisses 
will  nuw  be  noticed  in  the  order  observed  in  the  previous  ]>art  of  this 
article. 

Tke  Maritime  Alpt. — Italy  may  be  entered  from  France,  and  the 
Alps  may  be  avoided,  except  as  to  the  capos,  which  terminate  the 
chain,  by  entering  Nice  from  IV". m. •> •.  The  most  southern  pass 
across  Uie  Alp*  it  that  by  the  Col-de-Tende  ;  it  was  made  practicable 
for  mules  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  for  carriages  by  Napoleon, 
great  buttresses  of  the  Alps  are  crossed  before  reaching  the  Col- 
de-Tende;  they  are  the  Col-de-Brous  and  the  Col-de-Brovis.  Thf 
pass  of  the  Col-de-Tende  is  very  dreary,  though  tho  •  .-Irvation  is  not 
considerable,  being  only  £888  feet  above  the  lcn  I  of  tin'  m-u.  The 
route,  after  descending  from  the  Alps,  passes  through  Cnni  und 
Savigliono  to  Turin  ;  this  is  tho  only  great  carriage-road  ov< 
Maritime  Alps.  There  are  many  lines  of  communication  with  France 
practicable  for  mules  :  by  the  valley  of  the  Stura,  in  Piedmont,  and 
the  Col-d'Argentiore,  to  the  valley  of  the  Ubaye,  in  France;  and  by 
the  Val  V'raita,  in  Piedmont,  over  the  Col-d'Agnello,  to  the  valley  of 
the  Uuil  in  Dauphiny. 

Monte-Vino,  which  terminates  this  division,  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  mountains  in  the  chain ;  iU  peak  rises  12,582  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Wherever  the  line  of  the  Aim  can  be  seen  in  the  Win  of 
the  Po,  this  fine  mountain  is  distinguished.  The  rivers  which  have 
their  rise  in  th*  Maritime  Alps  are  numerous :  on  the  Piedmontese 
side  the  Oesso,  the  Htura,  the  Main,  and  the  Vraita,  are  feeders  of  the 
Po,  which  rise*  at  the  foot  of  Monte-Viso,  and  in  its  course  collects  all 
tho  streams  of  Piedmont :  those  which  flow  into  the  province  of  Nice 
and  France  are  the  Roya,  the  Var,  and  tho  Ubaye,  which  falls  into 
UM  Durance. 

TV  CaHinn  Alpt.— The  only  carriage-road  across  this  division  of  tin' 
Alps  is  that  of  the  Col  of  Mont-Gcnevre  ( 6868  feet  high  ),  which  was 
executed  by  order  of  Napoleon  ;  thin  pass  was  known  to  the  Romans. 
It  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Durance  in  France  to  Susa  and  tho 
valley  of  iK.ra-Kiparia  or  Susina  in  Piedmont  At  Susa  the  ancient 
road  to  Mont-Oenevre  passed  under  a  triumphal  arch,  which  still 
exists.  Another  route  across  the  Cottian  Alps  is  by  the  valley  of 
Bardonncche,  whence  a  stream  flows  into  the  Dora  Susina  :  this  valley 
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leads  by  the  difficult  pass  of  the  Col-de-la-Rue  to  Modane  in  the 
Savoyard  province  of  Moriana.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pass 
taken  by  Julius  Caesar,  when  he  crossed  the  Alps  to  attack  the 
Helvetii.  The  chief  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Cottian  Alps 
are  the  Dora  Susina,  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  and  the  Durance  and 
the  Guil  on  the  side  of  France. 

The  Graian  Alps. — The  Col  of  Mont-Cenis  (6776  feet)  is  perhaps 
the  most  frequented  of  all  the  passes  across  the  great  chain.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to  the  Romans;  it  has 
been  frequently  confounded  by  historians  with  the  pass  of  Mont- 
Genevre,  as  the  two  roads  unite  in  the  descent  from  their  passes  into 
Italy  at  Susa.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  by  the  historians  of 
Charlemagne,  who  record  that  Pepin  passed  this  mountain  with  an 
army  to  attack  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards.  It  continued  a 
difficult  mule-road  until,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  the  present  route  was 
begun  in  1803  and  completed  in  1810.  This  road  leads  from  Lans-le- 
bourg  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  in  Savoy,  to  Turin.  A  project  for 
cutting  a  tunnel  under  Mont-Cenis  from  Modane  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arc  has  been  favourably  entertained  by  the  Sardinian  government ; 
the  object  being  to  connect  the  railroads  of  Piedmont  with  those  of 
Savoy  and  France.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Arc 
above  Laus-le-bourg  two  or  three  passes  are  found  leading  into  the 
valleys  of  the  Viu  and  the  Lanzo  in  Piedmont ;  and  from  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Isere  mountain-passes  lead  into  the  Val-d'Aosta.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.-Bernard  (7190  feet), 
which  was  known  to  the  Komans,  and  appears  to  have  been  made 
practicable  for  cars  by  order  of  Augustus,  but  though  described  by 
Kaunsure  as  the  easiest  of  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  it  is  now  only 
practicable  for  mules.  The  evidence  brought  together  by  various 
authors  to  show  that  by  this  pass  the  Carthaginians  under  Hannibal 
entered  Italy,  is  considered  conclusive :  so  many  essential  points 
confirm  the  account  of  Polybius,  the  nearest  historian  to  the  time  of 
the  event.  The  Col  is  nearly  a  league  in  length  and  covered  with  fine 
pasture.  On  it  there  is  a  column  of  great  antiquity,  supposed  to  be 
( Vltiu  ;  certainly  ;t  forms  no  part  of  a  Roman  temple  which  formerly 
existed  on  the  mountain,  and  of  which  the  plan  may  be  traced. 
There  is  also  .a  large  circle  of  stones  on  the  plain,  called  by  the 
pix>ple  of  the  country  the  Cirque  d' Hannibal.  The  route  of  the  pass 
of  the  Little  St. -Bernard  connects  the  valley  of  the  Isere  in  Savoy 
with  the  Val-d'Aosta  in  Piedmont.  The  CoI-du-Bon-Homme  is  not 
across  the  great  chain.  It  leads,  however,  by  the  Savoy  side  to  the 
Col-de-la-Seigne,  where  commence  the  Pennine  or  High  Alps.  The 
chief  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Graian  Alps  are  the  Northern  Stura  and 
the  Orca,  both  flowing  across  Piedmont  into  the  Po ;  towards  Savoy 
flow  the  Arc  and  the  Isere,  which  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  lofty 
Mont-Ixi:ran,  but  unite  above  Montinelian;  and  the  united  stream 
joins  the  Rhone  above  Valence. 

Tht  Pennine  Alpt. — This  is  the  loftiest  portion  of  the  range, 
including  Mont-Blanc,  Monte-Rosa,  and  Mont-Cervin,  the  three  loftiest 
peaks  in  Europe.  On  each  side  of  Mont-Blanc  ore  Cols  usually 
-ed  by  pedestrians  in  their  tours ;  these  are  the  Col-de-la-Seigne 
feet),  and  the  Col-de-Ferret  (7613  feet.)  From  Mont-Blanc  the 
chain  takes  an  east-north-east  course,  and  the  first  great  passage  across 
the  Pennine  Alps  lies  between  Aosta  in  Piedmont  and  Mortigny  in  the 
Vallais  in  Switzerland.  This  pass,  which  is  by  the  Great  St.-Bernard, 
is  of  high  antiquity,  but  it  has  never  been  practicable  for  cars  :  the 
postage  of  Napoleon  across  this  Col  in  1800  has  given  it  historical 
celebrity.  The  Hospice,  situated  on  the  summit  at  an  elevation  of 
8170  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  until  the  late  revolution  in 
Switzerland  the  most  noted  of  these  benevolent  establishments 
throughout  the  whole  mountain-chain.  It  is  now  administered,  we 
believe,  by  officers  appointed  by  the  federal  government,  the  property 
of  the  monks  having  been  sequestrated.  Between  the  Great 
St. -Bernard  and  the  Simplon  there  are  two  other  passes  :  the  first  is 
the  Col  of  Mont-Cervin,  which  is  the  loftiest  pass  in  Euro]*,  being 
1 1 ,1  !»5  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  the  path  traversed  in  going  from 
<  'hitillon  in  the  Val-d'Aosta  to  Visp,  in  the  Vallais  ;  the  second  is  the 
Moro,  the  pass  east  of  the  former,  which  leads  from  Visp  to  the  Val- 
d'Oitsola :  this  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  mule-road,  but  the 
advance  of  the  glaciers  has  destroyed  it,  and  the  route  of  the  Simplon 
superseded  its  use.  The  pass  of  the  Simplon  is  the  most  eastward  of 
those  in  the  Pennine  division.  This  magnificent  work,  another  of  the 
great  benefits  accomplished  by  Napoleon,  leads  from  the  Vallais  to 
Milan  :  its  construction  was  completed  amidst  difficulties  far  sur- 
passing those  of  any  other  route  that  has  been  made  across  the-Alps, 
though  its  elevation  is  only  6576  feet.  The  principal  rivers  of  this 
division  are  the  Dora  Baltea,  the  Seaia,  and  the  Dovedro,  on  the  aide 
of  Piedmont ;  and  the  Arve,  and  numerous  other  tributaries  to  the 
Rhone,  on  the  side  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland. 

The  ffcltetic  or  Lepontian  Alpe.— East  of  the  Simplon  is  the  pass  of 
the  Gries,  which  can  be  traversed  by  laden  mules,  though  it  lies 
across  the  glaciers,  it  leads  from  tin-  Upper  Vallais  to  the  Val-d'Ossola, 
in  Piedmont.  But  the  chief  pass  of  the  Lepontian  Alps  is  that 
of  St.-Gothard  (6806  feet),  which  leads  from  Bellinzona,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  chain,  through  the  Val-Levantina  to  Altorf  and 
Lake  Luzern  in  Switzerland.  This  had  long  been  a  line  of  great 
commercial  intercourse,  though  only  a  mule-road;  a  carriage-road 
now  crosses  it.  In  this  division  some  of  the  largest  Alpine  rivers 


have  their  sources ;  the  Rhine  and  the  Reuss  on  the  north  ;  the  Ticino 
and  the  Maggia,  which  join  the  Po ;  and  the  Rh6ne  which  enters  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Rhcetian  Alps. — Across  this  division  of  the  chain  there  are 
several  good  roads;  first,  by  Mont-St.-Bernardin,  at  an  elevation 
of  6700  feet,  leading  from  the  Lago-Maggiore,  Bellinzona,  and  the  Val- 
Misocco,  to  Coire.  Another  road  leads  from  the  Lake  of  Como  and 
Chiavenna,  over  the  Splugen,  a  pass  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  : 
it  falls  into  the  route  from  St.-Bernardin  to  Coire,  at  the  village  of 
Splugen,  whence  the  road  runs  through  the  Via-Mala,  and  the  finest 
Alpine  scenery  of  the  Grisons.  The  route  of  the  Splugen  is  lower 
than  that  of  St.-Bemardin ;  it  was  constructed  by  the  Austrian 
government.  A  third  carriage-road  leads  from  Chiaveuna  up  the  Val- 
Bregaglia,  and  passes  the  great  chain  over  the  Maloya  Pass  into  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Inn,  whence  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Inn  to 
Innspruck  ;  this  route  was  made  by  the  Grisons  to  communicate  with 
a  road  over  the  Julier  pass  (  8130  feet  high),  which,  crossing  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Inn,  leads  to  Coire,  the  capital  of  the 
Grisons.  Another  great  road  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Inn  across 
the  chain  from  Landeck  to  Glurns  and  the  valley  of  the  Adige ;  its 
greatest  height  does  not  exceed  4400  feet;  it  is  the  lowest  of  all  the 
passes  across  the  great  range.  Descending  a  little  way  into  the  valley  of 
the  Adige,  it  joins  the  new  Austrian  road,  which  crosses  the  buttress 
ridge  called  Monte-Stelvio,  and  leads  to  Milan  by  the  Valteliue  ;  the 
elevation  of  the  summit  of  this  pass,  though  on  a  secondary  range,  is 
9174  feet;  it  was  constructed  by  the  Austrian  government,  to  obtain 
an  unbroken  line  of  communication,  through  its  own  states,  with 
Lombardy  ;  it  is  the  loftiest  carriage-road  in  Europe.  A  fifth  line  is 
the  great  road  from  Verona,  by  the  Brenner  pass,  to  Innspruck  ;  it 
ascends  by  the  valley  of  the  Adige  to  Botzen,  thence  by  that  of  the 
Eigach  to  the  Brenner  pass,  elevated  4657  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
wa :  from  the  Brenner  the  road  descends  the  valley  of  the  Sill  to 
Innspruck.  In  the  length  of  the  Rhaetian  chain,  many  minor  passes 
are  found,  and  especially  across  the  northern  branch,  communicating 
with  Coire;  among  these  are  the  Septimer,  the  Julier,  and  the 
Albula. 

The  chief  rivers  that  rise  in  the  Rhxtian  Alps  are  the  Muesa,  the 
Maira,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  the  Eisach,  and  the  Adige ;  these  all  rise 
on  the  south  of  the  great  chain  and  flow  into  Lombardy.  On  the 
north  is  the  Hinter-Rhein,  which  joins  the  Vorder-Rhein  atReicheuau, 
and  afterwards  collects  all  the  streams  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Bernese  Alps  ;  the  Aar,  the  Linth,  and  the  Reuss,  bearing  these  and 
a  thousand  minor  tributary  streams  to  the  Rhine.  Ea'st  of  these,  but 
flowing  from  the  northern  side,  are  the  Inn,  the  Oetz,  the  Sill,  and  the 
Ziller,  which,  united  under  the  name  of  the  Inn,  flow  on  to  the 
Danube.  From  the  southern  chain  of  the  Tyrol  spring  the  Brenta, 
the  Piiive,  and  the  Tagliameuto ;  which,  after  watering  the  plains  of 
Friuli,  flow  into  the  Adriatic. 

Tht  fioric  Alps. — These  mountains  form  at  their  western  extremity 
a  lofty  range,  especially  the  Gross-Glockuer,  which  divides  the  Moll, 
a  feeder  of  the  Drave,  from  the  Salzach,  a  feeder  of  the  Inn.  The 
high  road  from  Venice  to  Salzburg,  crosses  the  great  chain  at  the 
Rastadter  Taueru  or  Col  at  the  height  of  5113  feet,  after  having  passed 
over  the  Carnic  branch  at  Tarvis,  a  little  westwardly  from  Mont- 
Terglou.  Farther  east,  the  road  from  Trieste  to  Vienna  crosses  the 
Julian  and  Carnic  chains,  besides  a  branch  connecting  itself  with  the 
None.  Many  carriage-roads,  well  constructed  and  well  preserved, 
traverse  these  Alps;  and  the  scenery  of  these  lower  and  eastern 
ranges  is  nowhere  surpassed  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  mountainous 
districts  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Danube.  The  great  southern  railroad 
from  Vienna  to  Trieste  has  already  scaled  the  eastern  ridges  of  the 
Noric,  the  Styrian,  and  the  Carnic  Alps,  and  has  reached  the  city  of 
Laybach,  whence  it  is  now  (June,  1853)  in  course  of  completion  to 
Trieste,  across  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  south-west  of  Laybach. 

Owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  Alps  many  of  their  summits  are 
perpetually  covered  with  snow.  The  line  of  perpetual  snow  lies 
between  9000  to  9500  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  Italian  slope  ;  on  the 
northern  side  it  does  not  rise  much  above  8000  feet — such  is  the 
difference  of  climate  on  the  two  sides  of  the  range.  [SWITZERLAND.] 
On  thu  summits  of  the  mountains  in  some  instances,  but  more 
generally  in  the  bottom  of  certain  high  transverse  valleys,  and  coii- 
siilurably  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  are  vast  masses  of  ice 
called  glaciers,  some  of  them,  as  the  Mer-de-Glace  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mont-Blanc,  being  12  miles  long,  nearly  5  miles  wide,  and 
from  80  to  180  feet  thick.  The  glaciers  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain!) 
seem  to  be  invariable  in  their  extent,  but  those  that  occupy  the 
valleys  vary  according  to  the  greater  or  less  heat  of  the  summer. 
These  icefields  are  found  from  the  sources  of  the  Durance  and  the  Po 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gmiind  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Styriau 
Alps ;  but  the  largest  are  those  of  Savoy,  those  of  Switzerland,  where 
they  ore  frequently  called  Gletscher,  and  those  of  the  Tyrol  whero 
they  are  called  Firn  or  Ferner.  These  masses  of  snow  and  ice  are 
the  sources  of  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe.  One  of  the  most 
terrible  calamities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valleys  are 
exposed,  is  the  sudden  descent  of  masses  of  snow  called  avalanches, 
sometimes  lavanches  and  lauwineu. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  Alps  is  the  occurrence  of  lakes  on  or 
near  the  crests  of  the  passes.  A  pass  is  never  over  a  summit  of  a 
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able  point.     In  drterniiuing  the 


_i  of  UM  pull  or  road.  •  valley  is  aeoended  to  tb«  source  of  the 
_j  wine*  Aowetluongh  it ;  this  will  generally  ba  found  on  or 
the  rid**  or  Col.  between  two  mountain,  whenoeanother  stream 
w.  thTSap.  or  ralley  OB  tli*  oth«r  aide.  To  thi*  naeral  rule 
,  ...  fe. ^ —  .  UMT*  i*  scarcely  a  paw  which  U  not  com- 


ttMre  are  lew  caption.  :  there  i*  ecarcelra  IMM  which 
BjMjiIrt  by  •Hre.n***"* ;  »nd  where  the  ridge  or  Col  U  wide  enough  to 
ream  UM  water  which  stream*  from  them,  and  reUin  it,  lakes  are 
formed,  the  eourow  of  the  riren  which  flow  from  the  pueee  :  such  U 
UM  Col  of  MuoUfenevre,  where  the  Durance  toward*  Prance,  and  the 
Dor*  Riparia  (called  aleo  Swine,  from  Hi  pairing  the  town  of  8n*a) 
toward*  Piedmont,  flow  from  almost  a  common  •ouroe.  The  lakee  on 
XoaVCenk,  on  UM  great  St-Bemard,  the  St-Gothard,  and  the  Ber- 
nardin.  are  at  UM  eat**  kind. 

Many  of  the  loftiort  .ummiU  and  paalu  of  the  Alps  hare  been 
.t«-HH  by  adrenturmu  naturalist*  and  traveller*.  Saunure  made 
various  valuable  ezperimenU  at  the  greateet  elevation*,  and  little  or 
nothing  hae  been  added  to  the  reeulU  which  he  obtained.  The  accent 
of  Moat-Blanc  is  now  an  almont  every-day  occurrence ;  the  Ortler- 
Spit*  and  Monte-Roea  have  been  aeoended  eereral  time*;  even  the 
Jangfran.  or  Virgin,  which  owee  iU  name  to  it*  luppoced  inaccessi- 
bility, ha*  had  iU  higheet  peak  nirmounted  by  the  alpenstock  of  a 


The  number  of  mine*  that  are  worked  in  the  Alps  i*  not  very  con- 
siderable when  compared  with  the  great  extent  of  the  mountain*. 
The  mineral*  include  gold,  silver,  quickmlver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
•alt.  and  anthracite  coal  The  iron-mint*  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Carniola  are  very  product! r« :  the  Bleiberg  (lead-mountain  of 
Carinthia)  furniahe*  some  of  the  best  lead  in  Europe.  There  are  also 
lead-mine*  in  Savoy,  at  Pesey  and  Maoot  The  quicksilver-mine*  of 
Idria,  which  are  about  37  mile*  Jf.X.K.  of  Trieste,  are  well  known 
from  the  description*  of  traveller*.  Salt  U  procured  at  Bex  in  the 
Canton  of  Vaud.  at  Hall  in  the  Tyrol,  a  little  below  Innsprock  ;  and 
In  the  bed*  of  Hallein.  Rdchenhall,  and  Berchtesgaden,  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Saliburg. 

Otalayy  of  At  Alft.— When  we  contemplate  the  Alps  in  the  mas*, 
w*  are  "truck  with  the  fact,  that  while  these  mountains  are  furrowed 
by  deep  valleys,  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  main  range,  they 
are  al*o  broken  by  other  important  valley*  meeting  the  central  parts 
of  the  chain,  at  an  angle  which  more  or  lew  approaches  a  right  angle. 
Thi*  configuration  naturally  *ugge*t*  the  idea  of  crack*  and  fissure* 
produced  by  force*  acting  from  beneath,  and  in  a  line  of  considerable 
length.  The  longitudinal  and  tranirerse  valley*  precisely  accord 
with  thi*  riew,  which,  so  far  from  being  destroyed  by  a  strict  and 
examination,  acquire*  additional  strength  by  such 


It  was  at  one  time  considered  that  the  Alp*  were  produced  by  a 
effort  of  Nature ;  thi*  opinion  has,  however,  given  way 
,  and  H  i*  now  very  commonly  received  that  they  have 
been  elevated  at  different  period*,  probably  at  great  and  unequal 
interval*  of  time,  during  which  most  important  change*  were  taking 
plan  on  the  surfsc*  of  the  earth  generally. 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  geological  evidence,  from 
•  weinfcr 


•  that  the  Alp*  were  not  produced  by  one  great  upbunt 
of  rack*,  we  find  that  certain  bed*  have  evidently  been  broken  and 


tilted  up  at  various  angle*  before  others  were  deposited,  for  the  latter 
re*t  qoMly  on  the  fractured  edge*  of  the  former.  In  such  cases  we 
have  merely  to  inquire  what  are  the  equivalent*  both  of  the  upset 
rook,  and  of  that  quietly  iBSlinf  on  it  in  the  series  of  rock*  generally, 
and  we  arrive  at  the  relative  date  of  the  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the 
first  rook,  a*  it  .most  evidently  have  taken  place  before  the  second 
If  we  now  find,  still  pursuing  our  investigation*  in 
•r,  that  the  second  rock  ha*  iUelf  been  broken  and 
tilted  np  in  another  part  of  the  Alps,  perhaps  farther  removed  from 
UM  central  chain,  and  that  a  third  known  rock  rest*  upon  its  dis- 
rupted edge*,  w*  obtain  another  relative  date,  and  a  proof  that  the 
Alp*  have  been  produced  by  more  than  one  elevation.  It  will  be 
evident  that,  by  ~^«J...l~g  these  researches,  and  by  thoroughly 
««««••«-*-*  all  part*  of  UM  Alps,  w*  obtain  the  number  of  elevation* 
by  which  their  praeent  general  form  ha*  been  produced. 

The  contortion*  and  dislocation*  of  strata  in  theee  mountains  are 
for  the  most  part  on  a  gigantic  Male  ;  in  some  esses  whole  mountains 
are  formed  of  bed*  (airly  thrown  over,  *o  that  rock*  which  have 
•ndoabU.Uy  been  deposited  the  Uteet  are  seen  to  plunge  beneath,  and 
U«*  support  other*  of  more  ancient  date,  and  which,  in  fact, 
•NMtttate  UM  eotid  matter  on  which  they  were  formed.  Thi*  fact  i* 
not  ovlv  observed  for  abort  distances  but  over  considerable  spaces, 
and,  bsfuie  It  was  well  understood,  led  to  frequent  error*.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  we  find  that  the  Alp*  have  been  formed  by  the  disruption 
•nd  elevation  of  Mm*,  at  different  period*;  that  the  elevating  force* 
••ted  frosa  beneath  ;  and  that  they  were  somttime*  sufficiently  intense 
—I  of  matter,  now  constituting  Ugh  mountains,  so 
that  UM  newer  rock*  are  covered  by  older  deposit* 
*taf  V>  45  decree*. 

the  Alp*  ar*  more  or  lee*  crystalline,  and  belong 
irnoBftmlllfenxarook*.    The  central  range* 


of  UMM  rock*,  a«i 
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of  the  like  character.  Qneias  may  be  considered  a*  very  abundant, 
more  particularly  that  variety  which  ha*  been  named  protogine,  and 
i*  a  compound  of  felspar,  quarts,  talc,  and  talcose  chlorite,  or  steatite. 
Thi*  rock  constitutes  the  mas*  of  Mont-Blanc  and  of  several  other 
lofty  mountain*  ;  sometimes  it  is  schistose,  while  at  others  the  beds, 
if  inch  they  can  strictly  be  called,  are  of  enormous  thickness  without 
a  schistose  structure.  The  thick-bedded  gneiss  of  the  Alps  often 
contains  large  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar  or  albite,  and  detached 
portion*  of  it,  even  huge  block*,  have  much  the  same  appearance  as 
the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  Cornwall.  This  kind  of  gneios  forms, 
however,  long  continuous  beds,  which  are  sometimes  contorted  and 
bent,  showing  that  they  have  undergone  disturbance  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  stratified  rocks.  Mica-slate  is  also  abundant, 
frequently  passing  by  insensible  gradations  into  talooee-*late,  and  thu* 
offering  instructive  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  mica  and  talc  are 
substituted  for  each  other.  The  mica-elates  of  the  Alps,  as  is  the  cue 
with  mica-slate*  generally,  occasionally  contain  many  mineral*,  among 
which  may  be  enumerated  garnet,  staurotide,  sienite,  hornblende, 
tourmaline,  and  titanite,  the  firat  being  often  so  abundant  a*  really  to 
constitute  a  very  important  ingredient  of  the  rock.  The  mica-slate 
and  gneiss  alternate  with  each  other,  but  when  viewed  on  a  large  scale, 
the  gneiss  appears  to  predominate  in  the  lowest  parts.  Crystalline 
limestone  is  occasionally  associated  with  these  rocks,  but  is  by  no 
means  abundant  The  grain  is  sometimes  large,  as,  for  example,  that 
included  among  the  mica-date  of  the  lake  of  Como,  which  has  been 
so  extensively  employed  in  building  the  celebrated  Duomo  at  Milan. 

Although  the  great  mass  of  Alpine  dolomite  is  of  less  antiquity 
than  the  class  of  rocks  now  under  consideration,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
some  portions  of  it  which  may  be  considered  a*  associated  with  the 
gneiss  and  mica-slate  in  the  manner  of  the  saccharine  limestone*.  Tli 
dolomite  of  Campo  Longo  (St-Oothard),  several  hundred  feet  thick,  in 
described  as  distinctly  included  between  gneiss  and  mica-slate.  The 
dolomite  of  St-Gothard  is  celebrated  for  containing  numerous  mineral*, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  sulphate  of  baryte*,  corundum, 
tourmaline,  tremolite,  talc,  mica,  and  titanite.  The  thickness  of  these 
lower  stratified  rocks  must  be  very  considerable ;  for  though  subject 
to  bends  and  fractures,  they  by  no  means  exhibit  those  very  remarkable 
flexures  and  contortions,  so  common  in  many  parts  of  the  great 
calcareous  series  of  rocks  which  rests  upon  them. 

In  the  Eastern  Alps,  a  group  of  rocks  reposes  upon  those  above 
noticed.  The  beds  composing  it  have  been  referred  to  the  grauwacke 
series,  the  lowest  portion  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  or  those  which 
contain  the  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables.  Though  the  remains 
of  shells,  corals,  and  encrinites  are  of  the  character  of  those  detected 
in  this  old  fossiliferous  rock,  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  greater 
number  and  variety  of  such  organic  exuviae,  as  the  same  general 
zoological  character  extends  upwards  in  the  series  of  fossiliferous  rocks 
to  the  magnesian  limestone  inclusive.  It  becomes  therefore  some- 
what hazardous  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  any  given  portion  of  such 
series,  without  a  larger  catalogue  of  organic  remains  than  has  yet  been 
afforded  us.  The  group  now  under  notice  is  described  as  graduating 
into  crystalline  rocks  beneath  it 

Next  in  the  order  of  superposition  we  find  sandstones,  slates,  and 
conglomerates,  often  of  a  red  or  variegated  colour.  These  rocks  have 
a  considerable  range  through  the  Alps ;  and,  though  by  no  means 
constantly  present,  occur,  when  they  can  be  observed,  above  one  or 
other  of  those  previously  mentioned,  and  beneath  the  great  mass  of 
calcareous  rocks  to  be  next  noticed.  The  red  colour  of  these  beds  is 
more  prevalent  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  Alps,  though  it  in 
also  observable  in  the  hitter.  The  celebrated  Vallormne  conglomerate, 
long  considered  as  an  example  of  a  mechanically-formed  rock  among 
very  ancient  strata,  constitutes  a  portion  of  these  beds  in  their 
continuation  through  the  Savoy  Alps.  This  conglomerate,  though 
tolerably  abundant  in  the  Vnllee  ile-Vallonune,  disappears  somewhat 
suddenly  at  the  Col-de-Salenton,  where  the  schist  which  contains  the 
rounded  pebbles  at  the  former  place,  occurs  without  them,  the  beds 
consisting  simply  of  sandstones  and  slates.  This  series  of  beds  nmv 
be  referred  to  the  epoch  of  the  red-sandstone.  The  beds  of  which  ft 
i*  composed  have  evidently  resulted  from  the  wearing  down  and 
partial  destruction  of  the  more  ancient  strata  ;  as  is  well  shown  in  the 
conglomerates  which  contain  the  rounded  fragments  of  pre-existing 
rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  mica-slate,  talc-slate,  *c.  Whether  this  has  been 
accomplished  suddenly,  by  a  violent  disruption  of  the  older  beds,  or 
tranquilly,  by  a  long-continued  action  of  more  moderate  forces, . 
cannot  be  considered  as  well  shown  ;  but,  at  all  event*,  these  beds 
mark  a  break  in  the  Alpine  deposits,  for  they  do  not  pas*  into  the 
inferior  rock*. 

Thin  partial  destruction  of  the  older  Alpine  rock*,  however  produ, . .!. 
was  destined,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  to  cease ;  and  an  enormous 
mass  of  calcareous  matter  was  deposited,  necessarily  resting  upon  i  li. 
various  rocks  that  constituted  the  ground  on  which  the  calcareous 
matter  was  thrown  down  ;  »o  that  it  sometimes  directly  reposes  on 
one,  and  sometime*  on  another,  of  the  various  older  strata  above 
noticed.  This  mass,  frequently  termed  the  Calcareous  Alps,  because 
limestone  greatly  prevail*  in  the  mountain*  which  compoiu- 
intermixed  with  argillaceous  schist*  and  sandstones,  both  of  wl.i,  h 
Y»ry  considerably  in  their  relative  proportion*  to  the  limestone  in 
different  part*  of  the  chain. 
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In  certain  schists,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  which  constitute  the 
inferior  beds  of  the  calcareous  mass,  there  is  a  somewhat  unusual 
mixture  of  organic  remains,  particularly  in  the  Western  Alps.  At  the 
Col-du-Chardonnet  (Hautes-Alpes),  Petit-Cceur  near  Moutiers  in  the 
Tareutaise,  Puy-Ricord  near  Briancon,  the  Buet,  the  Col-de-Balme,  and 
other  places,  a  variety  of  vegetable  remains,  many  of  which  are  also 
detected  in  the  coal-measures  of  Europe  and  North  America,  are 
associated  with  belemnites,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  discovered  in 
beds  both  above  and  beneath  those  containing  the  vegetables.  Now, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
organic  remains  named  belemnites  are  found  only  in  two  great  groups 
of  rocks,  namely,  the  cretaceous  and  the  oolitic.  It  has  been  considered 
that,  in  the  cases  here  enumerated,  the  series  of  beds  containing  this 
curious  mixture  of  exuviae  should  be  referred  to  the  oolitic  group,  as 
its  prolongation,  more  particularly  in  the  direction  of  Digne  and 
Sisteron  (Basses-Alpes),  is  stated  to  contain  the  abundant  remains  of 
shells  which  are  commonly  detected  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  oolitic 
group,  named  the  lias.  Considerable  masses  of  granular  limestone  and 
micaceous  quartz  rock  sometimes  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
system. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  divisions  in  the 
calcareous  deposits  of  the  Alps,  which  should  correspond  with  the 
subdivisions  formed  in  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  groups  of  Western 
Europe ;  but  such  attempts  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been 
successful.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  oolitic  and 
cretaceous  groups  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  mass ;  but  the 
exact  line  of  separation  between  these  groups,  as  they  exist  in  the  Alps, 
is  far  from  clear,  though  as  great  accumulations  of  strata  they  may 
be  readily  distinguished.  When  the  mineralogical  structure  of  rocks 
was  considered  by  some  a  safe  guide  in  geological  investigations,  the 
whole  'jf  the  mass  here  noticed  was  referred  to  what  was  termed  the 
transition  series,  as  this  series  was  supposed  to  form  a  transition  or 
passage  between  the  so-called  primary  and  secondary  rocks. 

It  becomes  a  point  of  no  small  interest  to  ascertain  the  reason  why 
the  same  series  of  rocks  which,  even  so  near  as  the  Jura,  is  principally 
light-coloured  and  often  loosely  aggregated,  should  in  the  Alps  be 
dark-coloured  and  very  compact.  On  the  Montagne-des-Fis,  and  other 
parts  of  a  system  of  mountains  which  ranges  up  to  the  Buet  (Savoy), 
hard,  dark,  and  calcareous  rocks  represent  certain  beds  of  England  and 
northern  France  associated  with  the  chalk,  and  probably  are  also 
equivalent  to  a  part  of  the  white  chalk  itself.  This  is  proved  both  by 
the  geological  position  of  the  beds  in  question,  and  by  the  very  close 
resemblance  of  the  organic  remains  detected  in  each.  This  difference 
in  the  mineralogical  structure  of  contemporaneous  rocks  may  be  due 
either  to  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  original  deposit,  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  effected,  or  to  alterations  produced  after  deposition. 
Probably  much  may  be  ascribed  to  the  first  two ;  indeed  such  is 
evidently  the  case :  but  admitting  this,  we  can  scarcely  consider  that 
these  rocks  should  not  have  suffered  some  change  from  the  action  of 
the  great  disturbing  forces  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and 
which  have  often  contorted  them  in  such  a  remarkable  manner. 

In  many  parts  of  this  calcareous  system,  dolomite  (a  compound  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  more  or  less  crystalline) 
constitutes  masses  of  considerable  extent  and  thickness  ;  the  stratifi- 
cation often  becoming  indistinct,  and  even  lost,  when  the  rock 
becomes  highly  crystalline.  In  many  cases,  this  rock  seems  the  result 
of  original  deposition,  while  in  others  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
altered  substance.  These  dolomites  are  by  no  means  constant  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  great  calcareous  series ;  sometimes  they  are 
associated  with  the  upper,  sometimes  with  the  lower  part,  and  conse- 
quently occupy  parallels  equivalent  to  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous 
groups,  if  not  to  the  group  beneath  these.  Gypsum  frequently 
accompanies  them  ;  indeed,  the  association  of  gypsum  and  dolomite 
is  common.  In  the  Tyrol  and  the  Maritime  Alps  the  two  are  so 
intimately  mixed,  that  crystals  of  dolomite  have  been  found  dissemi- 
nated through  gypsum.  The  salt  of  Hallstadt,  Hall,  Hallein,  and 
Inch!,  is  subordinate  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Calcareous  Alps,  and  is 
liiently  on  a  parallel  with  some  part  of  the  oolitic  series  of 
We.stern  Europe. 

To  present  even  a  sketch  of  the  organic  contents  of  the  great  Alpine 
calcareous  series  would  far  exceed  our  limits ;  but  we  may  remark 
that  a  particular  genus  of  fossil  shells,  named  nummulites,  once  con- 
siiliTrd  as  characteristic  of  those  stratified  rocks  which  have  been 
formed  since  the  chalk,  descend  into  the  equivalents  of  the  chalk,  and 
probably  still  deeper  in  the  series.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  a 
<ea-weed,  named  fttcoidts,  abounds  so  much  in  a  particular 
sandstone,  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  fucoid  sandstone.  It  is 
associated  with  the  Alpine  cretaceous  rocks,  and  probably  also  with 
others  immediately  beneath,  and  equivalent  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  oolitic  group.  This  rock  is  more  particularly  observable  in  the 
Eastern  Alps. 

Above  the  great  calcareous  mass  of  the  Alps,  a  series  of  beds  has 
been  discovered,  consisting  principally  of  micaceous  sandstones  and 
blue  marls  ;  the  latter  alternate  with  limestones  and  calcareous  grits ; 
anil  the  whole  possess  much  interest  from  the  nature  of  the  inferences 
which  have  been  deduced  from  them.  The  strata  in  question  are  well 
seen  in  the  valley  of  Oossau,  amid  the  Alps,  south-east  from  Salzburg, 
and  have  hence  received  the  name  of  Qossau  beds.  There  has  been 


much  discussion  among  geological  writers,  whether  chese  deposits 
should  be  referred  to  the  chalk  series,  or  to  the  supracretaceous  or 
tertiary  rocks  above  it.  The  point  of  difference  is,  therefore,  simply, 
whether  the  Gossau  beds  should  be  considered  as  the  upper  part  of 
one  series  of  deposits,  or  the  lower  part  of  another  resting  imme- 
diately upon  it  ?  Less  difficulty  would  probably  have  attended  the 
consideration  of  this  question,  if,  during  the  progress  of  geological 
discoveries,  it  had  not  happened  that  a  break  was  observed  between 
the  chalk  and  rocks  above  it,  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  European 
area,  at  the  time  that  the  chalk  was  termed  the  highest  part  of  the 
so-called  secondary  rocks.  The  then  newly-discovered  rocks  were 
termed  tertiary,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  beneath  ;  and  it  was 
assumed  that  the  observed  break  was  constant  to  rocks  generally, 
though  upon  what  solid  ground,  or  even  plausible  hypothesis,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  In  the  valley  of  Gossau  itself,  the  beds  under 
consideration  are  stated  to  rest  uncouformably  on  the  older  rocks 
beneath, — that  is,  the.  older  rocks  have  suffered  disturbance  before 
these  beds  were  deposited. 

From  the  catalogue  of  the  organic  remains  found  in  the  Gossau  and 
other  equivalent  beds  in  the  Alps,  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  it  appears  that  out  of  89  species  enumerated,  20  are  con- 
sidered to  resemble  certain  of  the  organic  remains  discovered  in  the 
supracretaceous  or  tertiary  rocks,  while  6  are  referred  to  other  exuviae 
detected  in  the  cretaceous  series.  Assuming  these  determinations  to 
be  correct,  we  have  evidence  that  when  the  Gossau  and  other  Alpine 
beds  of  the  same  date  were  formed,  there  was  a  mixture,  in  the 
proportions  above  noticed,  of  creatures  previously  considered  to  have 
existed  unmixed,  the  one  set  living  only  during  the  deposit  of  the 
chalk  series,  the  other  during  that  of  the  beds  resting  upon  it.  It 
hence  follows  that  there  is  at  least  a  zoological  passage  between  the 
supposed  great  classes  of  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.  In  the 
Pyrenees,  there  are  also  beds  considered  to  exhibit  evidence  of  the 
same  fact ;  and  at  Maestricht,  the  well-known  strata  there,  so  exten- 
sively and  curiously  quarried,  are  stated  to  contain  organic  remains 
leaSing  to  the  same  conclusions,  which  are  strengthened  by  facts 
observable  at  the  contact  of  the  chalk  with  superior  beds  in  Normandy 
and  elsewhere. 

Next,  in  the  order  of  superposition,  we  find  strata  of  great  collective 
thickness,  known  under  the  name  of  Nagelnuh  and  Molasge,  the  former 
being  conglomerates  and  the  latter  sandstones.  The  various  beds  are 
entirely  composed  of  fragments  of  Alpine  rock,  ground  down  by  attrition, 
and  varying  in  size  from  a  man's  head  to  sand.  This  variation  in  size 
shows  that  the  waters,  which  have  transported  the  fragments  into  their 
present  relative  situations,  must  have  possessed  different  degrees  of 
velocity,  and  that  this  velocity  must  often  have  been  considerable,  as 
the  fragments  moved  are  large.  Beds  of  lignites  are  here  and  there 
interstratified  with  the  molasse  and  nagelfluh,  and  are  worked  in 
various  places  for  economical  purposes.  In  them,  or  in  the  strata 
associated  with  them,  the  remains  of  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros, 
palacotherium,  and  anthracotherium  have  been  detected.  The  lignites 
of  the  canton  of  Zurich  have  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  these  exuviae. 
Whether  we  regard  this  great  accumulation  of  Alpine  detritus  as  result- 
ing from  a  series  of  minor  catastrophes,  or  from  the  continued  action 
of  such  causes  only  as  now  bear  down  detritus  from  the  Alps,  we  still 
seem  to  require  a  great  length  of  time  for  its  production.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  organic  remains  detected  in  it,  that  at  least  a  large  portion 
of  the  mass  must  have  been  deposited  after  great  mammiferous  animals 
were  called  into  existence,  as  it  rests  upon  those  beds  in  which  their 
exuviae  are  found.  Judging  also  from  the  character  of  the  organic 
remains,  some  of  the  strata  were  formed  in  fresh  waters,  while  others 
were  accumulated  beneath  those  of  a  sea. 

Such  are  the  stratified  rocks  which  compose  the  mass  of  the  Alps. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  crystalline  rocks  occupy  the 
central  part  of  the  chain,  though  they  do  not  extend  continuously 
through  it.  In  the  Eastern  Alps,  beds  that  have  been  referred  to  the 
grauwacke  series  repose  on  each  side,  becoming  of  less  importance  and 
gradually  disappearing  to  the  westward.  Flanking  these  last,  and  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  central  axis,  when  the  others  are  not  present, 
are  bands  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  for  the  most  part  red.  These 
beds  a-e  not  continuous,  at  least  on  the  surface,  so  that  the  great  lime- 
stone zones,  constituting  the  two  great  ranges  of  the  Calcareous  Alps, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  central  chain,  are  not  always  separated  by  them 
from  the  inferior  rocks.  These  two  limestone  zones  are  remarkable 
for  the  enormous  flexures  and  contortions  with  which  they  abound, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  doubled  back  from  the  central 
range  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having  been  upheaved  through  them. 
Indeed  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that,  if  they  could  bo 
pulled  out  like  crumpled  sheets,  and  the  central  axis  lowered,  the 
two  zones  would  often  approach  somewhat  closely  to  each  other. 
The  Gossau  beds  are  probably  far  from  being  known  in  all  their 
extent.  While  they  are  here  and  there  found  to  intervene  between 
the  Calcareous  Alps  and  the  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  constituting 
the  lower  and  external  ranges,  as  well  as  the  high  country  bordering 
them,  they  also  extend  in  among  the  High  Alps,  as  at  Gossau  itself, 
filling  up  pre-existing  cavities  and  valleys.  The  conglomerate  and 
sandstone,  skirting  all,  are  evidently  derived  from  causes  acting  from 
the  central  ranges  outwards.  The  mountains  composed  of  these  beds, 
though  low  when  compared  with  the  central  Alps,  are  still  lofty.  The 
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m  M*M  which  from  H»  ba*»  to  it*  .ummH  is  formed  of  them, 

•  thrown  over  in  «irh  a  way  that  they 
the  northern  tone  of  limestone,  white 
Although  the**  rations  stratified  rocks 

Jtat  «*»-  Parallel  to  the  central  ax* 

i  ar*  often  thruet  up,  or  rolled  over,  out  of  their  general 
in  iiiaMsiiiinifii  of  the  rarious  disturbance*  to  which 
,  h,T»  been  anbjeetod. 

The  granite  of  UM  Alps— at  least  that  compound  of  the  usual 
minarab  not  occurring  inteotratlned  with  the  gneia*  and  mica-date, 
but,  on  th*  contrary,  often  cutting  through  them— is  by  no  means  that 
very  common  rock  one*  supposed.  At  Baveno,  and  other  place*  near 
th*  lakv  Majrgiore,  Lugano,  and  Orta,  than  are  considerable  masse* 
of  granite;  and  the  quarteiftrou.  porphyrie*  of  the  same  district  are 
probably  of  th*  mate  date.  Oranite  veins  traversing  gneis*  and  mica- 
*bte  can  b.  well  wen,  among  other  place*,  in  the  VaUee-de-Vallorrine, 
in  th*  district  of  Mont-Blanc.  The  granite  of  these  veins  sometime* 
p***e>  into  porphyry,  and  where  it  cut*  through  the  gneis*,  it  renders 
the  latter  more  granitoidal.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mass 
of  granite,  thus  partly  risible,  has  much  influenced  the  direction  of  the 
stratified  rock*  in  th*  same  district  In  the  Vallorsine  conglomerate, 
BO  fragment*  of  thi*  granite  hare  been  found,  though  it  abounds  with 
those  of  the  other  rocks  now  in  contact  with  it;  whence  it  has 
been  suspected  that  the  granite  was  thrown  up  after  the  formation 
of  the  conglomerate,  and  consequently,  if  we  admit  the  date  of  the 
oaBflnnxirttii  to  hare  been  correctly  determined,  the  granite  is  not 
older  than  the  red-sandstone  series. 

Granite  rest*  upon  limestone  at  the  Montagnes  de  1'Oisans,  in  the 
Preach  Alps.  The  granite  U  described  a*  cutting  through  the  calca- 
reous bed*,  rising  like  a  wall,  and  lapping  over  them.  At  Prodazzo 
vrmuitic  rocks  rest  on  beds  of  the  Alpine  limestone*,  and  dolomite 
{•range*  beneath  the  granite  at  an  angle  of  60*  or  60*.  In  the  Swiss 
Alps,  gneiss  repoees  on  beds  of  the  great  northern  calcareous  zone,  at 
the  Botxberg,  Ac. ;  and  the  celebrated  Jungfrau  is  formed  of  on  inter- 
mixture of  gneiss  and  Alpine  limestone,  though,  as  masses,  the  former 
constitute*  the  southern  side  of  thi*  mountain,  the  latter  the  northern 
lank.  In  both  thew  n*»ns,  and  in  others  observable  in  the  same 
district,  the  present  appearance*  may  be  due  to  the  disturbance  of 
UM  whole  mam,  amounting  sometime*  to  a  complete  overthrow. 

A  very  extensive  district  in  the  Tyrol,  between  Botzen  and  Trent, 
more  particularly  to  the  left  of  the  Adige,  is  occupied  by  porphyry, 
which  has  greatly  disturbed  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  district  The 
dolomite  of  the  Tyrol  is  (opposed  to  be  a  rock  altered  by  its  contact 
with  the  igneous  matter  which  has  broken  in  upon  it  Another  district, 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  particularly  Monte-San-Salvadore, 
aTord*  an  in»t«nce  of  the  limestone  of  the  mountain  becoming  dolomitic 
i  i  it*  approach  to  the  augitic  porphyry  of  M  elide. 

Among  the  other  igneous  rocks  of  the  Alp*,  we  may  notice  those  in 
th*  VaUee-de-F****,  where  they  are  singularly  mixed  with  dolomites  and 
lini«*tniMS,  and  hare  supplied  a  great  variety  < •(  minerals.  Respecting 
tSe  Alpine  wrpentin*  and  diallage  rock,  it  U  difficult  to  say,  in  the 
a'aeno*  of  food  data,  whether  they  should,  like  the  mass  of  that  in 
t'w  Apmnmea,  b*  considered  of  igneous  origin,  shot  up  among  the 
•  •ratified  rock*,  or  as  having  been  originally  produced  among  the 
•/stem  of  gnei**,  mica-elate,  and  other*  of  that  character.  These 
rjcks  ar*  found  in  th*  large**  mutt*  at  the  Monte-Rosa,  Mont  Cerviu, 
to.  At  th*  Pa*so-o"OUnt,  on  th*  southern  flank  of  the  former,  the 
mam  composed  of  them  i*  more  than  two  league*  in  extent 

Scattered  on  either  side  of  the  Alpa,  and  down  the  principal 
valley*,  we  find  huge  Mock*  of  rock  evidently  detached  from  th,> 
great  central  range,  and  frequently  accumulated  in  ...;...!.  nt.:. 
number*.  TVee  erratic  blocks,  a*  they  hare  been  termed,  h:. 
SBf»jH  the  attention  of  geologute,  and  K  ha*  been  found  that  by 
tracing  them  up  the  principal  valley*  which  they  either  face  or  occur 
in,  the  parent  rock*  from  which  they  hare  been  detach,*!  will  1.. 
detected.  Number*  of  them  are  found  on  the  flank*  of  the  Jura 
facing  MM  Alp*.  The  ate*  of  UM  block*  vane*  materially  :  there  is 
one,  among  others,  on  UM  Vigneule,  new  Bienn*,  which  la  12  feet 
high,  M  fcet  l<«g  in  on*  direction,  24  in  another,  and  18  in  a  third. 
TkVbloofc*  detached  from  UM  height*  of  the  Mont-Hbao  district,  and 
born*  down  UM  valley  of  UM  Arre,  are  found  upon  the  Ralevc  (new 
<  Jensra).  to  UM  height  of  2T«0  feet.  Number*  of  erratic  blocks  are 
accumulated  upon  th*  shores  and  th*  hull  round  th*  Lake  of  Genera. 
On*  of  larg*  OUM,  now  known  a*  the  Pierre  a  Niton  (once  M  Ara 
Keptuoi.  being  dedicated  to  Neptune),  occur*  in  the  lake  new  Genera. 
The  Pierre  a  Martin,  on  the  hill  of  Bold,  i*  tt  feet  high,  18  feet  wide, 
and  »  fs*t  long.  Th*  erratic  blocks  are  abu  abundant  on  the  southern 
(  the  Alp*.  They  cover  by  thousand*  the  northern  face  of  the 
«--  «»•£"•,  a  mountain  facint  UM  HU 
... 


Como,  where  H  branch**  off  into  the  minor  lake  and  the  Lake  of 
1*000.  Behind  thai  mountain  also,  they  are  almndant  They  are 
oWrred  curiou*ly  perched  upon  the  flank  <>f  the  Monte-Sui-Mauriirio 
aboreCotno.  Many  theoric*  har*  been  framed  to  account  f .  >  H,. 
pr*HOt  situation  of  UMS*  block*.  H  was  formerly  supposed  that 
they  were  water  borne,  and  that  sub**queaUy  to  their  deposit: 
sites  on  which  they  are  found  were  upbeared.  The  general  opinion 
in  recent  times  seems  to  b*  that  they  hare  been  deposited  by  glacier., 
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or,  according  to  the  theories  of  Agassii  and  Porbea,  by  one  great  sheet 
of  ice  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura ;  but  Murchiiion  believes 
that  the  "great  granitic  blocks  of  Mont-Blanc  were  translated  to  the 
Jura  when  the  intermediate  country  wa*  under  water,"—  a  view  which 
nearly  coincide*  with  that  of  Lyell  and  Darwin. 

In  all  discussions  on  this  subject  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  present  glaciers  are  covered  by  huge  blocks  which  fall  from  the 
height*  upon  them,  and  that  if  these  glacier*  were  carried  down 
through  the  valleys  open  to  them,  the  blocks  might  become  scattered 
as  we  now  find  them. 

We  conclude  thi*  examination  of  the  geology  of  the  Alps,  with  a 
summary  of  the  views  of  the  inont  eminent  geologist*,  Lyell  and 
others,  who  hare  recently  published  their  impressions  on  the  subject 

Polished  surface*,  domes,  stria*,  caldrons,  and  perched  rucks  are 
observed  in  the  Alps  at  great  height*  above  the  present  glaciers,  and 
far  below  their  actual  extremities ;  also  in  the  great  valley  of  Switzer- 
land, 50  miles  broad ;  and  almost  everywhere  on  the  Jura,  a  chain 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  this  valley,  and  which  everywhere  shows 
marks  of  former  glaciers  though  it  has  none  now. 

In  the  Eastern  Alp*  altered  primary  foaniliferous  Htrata  as  well  as 
the  oldest  secondary  formation*  occur ;  but  in  the  Central  Alp*  these 
disappear  (probably  from  having  been  converted  into  crystalline 
schist),  and  the  cretaceous,  oolitic,  liassic,  and  at  some  points  even 
the  eocene  strata,  graduate  insensibly  into  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
namely,  granular  limestone,  talc-schist,  talcose-gneiss,  mica-schist,  &c. 

The  changes  were  wrought  at  very  different  times,  plutonic  action 
continuing  evidently  down  to  a  late  period  even  after  the  deposit  of 
the  older  eocene  formation. 

Dense  masses  of  secondary  and  even  tertiary  strata  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  Alps,  which  have  assumed  the  semi-crystalline 
texture  called  transition,  Granite  and  other  plutonic  rocks  appear 
rarely  at  the  surface ;  but  in  some  ports,  as  in  Vallonrinc  (alluded  to 
above),  granite  and  granitic  veins  are  observable  piercing  through 
tolcoee-gneiss,  which  passes  insensibly  upwards  into  secondary  strata. 
Signs  of  the  intense  development  of  plutonic  action  present  themselves 
in  various  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  stupendous  monument*  of  mechanical 
violence  exist,  by  which  strata  thousands  of  feet  in  dimensions  have 
been  bent,  folded,  and  overturned. 

These  views  are  shared  more  or  less  by  Messrs.  Do  Beaumont,  Stu.l.  T. 
Necker,  Boat, and Murchison.  Messrs.  Studer  and  Hugi  conceive  tint 
they  have  established  the  fact  of  "  complete  alternations  on  a  large 
scale  of  secondary  strata  containing  fossils  with  gneiss  and  other  rocks 
of  a  perfectly  metamorphic  structure."  In  the  Roththal  a  mass  of 
gneiss,  1000  feet  thick  and  15,000  feet  long,  lies  between  strata  con- 
taining oolitic  fossiU,  probably  by  great  solid  wedges  of  intrusive 
gneiss  being  forced  in  laterally  between  unconformable  strata.  On 
the  Sattel  at  the  base  of  the  Geshillihorn  above  Rnzen,  intercalations 
of  gneiss  between  fossiliferous  strata  are  ascribed  to  mechanical 
derangement 

Animalt  of  the  Aljti. — The  rich  pastures  with  which  tin-  Alps 
abound  are  frequented  from  May  to  October  by  countless  numbers  of 
milk-cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  driven  up  liitln-r  from  the  low-lands  on 
either  side  of  the  great  chain.  The  shepherds  reside  in  a  rude  log -hut 
made  of  the  trunks  of  pines,  and  containing  little  else  than  the  milk- 
vessels  and  the  utensils  necessary  for  making  butter  and  cheese. 
These  chalets  are  in  parte  exceedingly  numerous.  In  some  of  the 
Alpine  pastures  hay  is  mode  and  stored  till  the  winter,  when  it  is 
conveyed  down  to  the  valleys  on  sledges.  Other  porticiJars  of  tins 
annual  nomadic  emigration  will  bo  found  under  the  heads  of  Au'Es, 
BASSES;  ALPES,  HAUTKS;  JURA  (Department);  and  s\vr 

The  ibex  and  white  hare  are  found  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  chamois  descends  at  times  as  low  as  the  wooded  region,  but 
•it- 1  the  plains.  In  the  wooded  region  are  bears,  marmots,  and 
mole* ;  lower  down,  wolves,  foxes,  lynxes,  and  wild  cats  are  numerous, 
and  keep  the  vigilance  of  the  shepherd  and  neatherd  in  constant 
•  ••.••• 

Among  tin-  winged  animals  are  eagles,  the  lammergeyer,  or  great 
vultuiv  "f  the  Alps,  and  ..tln-r  bird*  "f  prey.  Just  below  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation  great  flocks  of  white  partridge*  shelter  them- 
selves an.ong  the  tuft*  of  the  dwarf  willow.  Bustards  abound  in  the 


excellent  trout,  but  in  a  few  no  fiith  U  found,  the  t« -nip, 
so  cold  as  to  extinguish  the  source  of  life.     The  insect  tribes  exist  ia 
great  variety  as  far  as  vegetation  extends,  and  aome  of  the  winged 
varieties  ascend  oven  into  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation,  where 
UM- y  have  been  found  under  shelve*  of  rock  that  are  always  covered 

Vtyrtalion  of  Ike  /i/j.».     The  vegetation  of  the  Alps  differs  in  many 

respect*  from  that  >•{  the  plains  beneath.     KV.TV  tr.m  11,-r  who  has 

crossed  into  Italy  knows  that  the  beauty  of  the  meadow*  and  of  the 

f  increase*  as  he  ascends  the  mountains  ;  and  gardeners  have  a 

'law  of  Alpine  plant*.      Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  Alpim- 

vegetation  has  already  been  given  under  the  head  of  ^?TSA.    We  shall 

in  thi*  place  make  a  few  general  observations  upon  the  subject 

As  we  quit  the  base  of  the  Alps  and  rise  intu  the  higher  regions, 
we  find  the  temperature  gradually  diminish,  and  thin  phenomenon  in 
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accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  certain  trees,  the  absence  of 
which,  as  producing  a  striking  effect  upon  the  scenery,  is  one  of  the 
first  circumstances  that  is  usually  noticed.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
for  instance,  are  rich  vineyards,  and  wine  is  one  of  the  staple  products 
of  the  country ;  the  forests  consist  of  most  of  the  common  European 
trees,  especially  of  sweet  chestnuts,  oaks,  birches,  spruce  firs,  and  many 
sorts  of  pines,  while  the  usual  proportion  of  bushes  is  scattered  among 
them.  But  at  the  low  elevation  of  1950  feet,  the  vine  is  no  longer 
capable  of  existing;  at  1000  feet  higher  sweet  chestnuts  disappear; 
1000  feet  farther,  and  the  oak  is  unable  to  maintain  itself;  at  the 
elevation  of  4680  feet,  less  than  one-third  of  the  height  of  Mont-Blanc, 
the  birch  as  well  as  almost  every  other  deciduous  tree  ceases ;  the 
spruce-fir  alone  exists  at  the  height  of  5900  feet,  after  which  the 
growth  of  all  trees  is  arrested,  not  by  perpetual  snow,  which  does  not 
occur  for  more  than  3000  feet  higher,  but  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
soil  and  air.  At  the  line  where  the  spruce-fir  disappears,  the  moun- 
tains are  ornamented  by  the  Rhododendron  ferruyincuin,  which  covers 
immense  tracts  like  our  English  heath  and  furze ;  but  even  this  hardy 
mountaineer  cannot  ascend  beyond  "SOIrieet.  The  herbaceous  willow 
creeps  two  or  three  hundred  feet  higher,  accompanied  by  little  except 
a  few  saxifrages  and  gentians  and  grasses,  which  struggle  up  to  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  on  whose  border  lichens  and  musses  and  the 
most  stunted  and  imperfect  forms  of  vegetation  alone  exist. 

Changes  of  a  less  striking  but  not  less  important  kind  simultaneously 
occur  in  the  herbage  of  the  Alps ;  their  limits  are,  however,  far  from 
being  so  well  defined  as  those  of  the  trees,  neither  have  they  in  the 
same  degree  occupied  the  attention  of  botanists.  The  middle  region 
of  vegetation  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps  is  that  which  is  richest  in  the 
peculiar  flora  of  such  regions  ;  it  is  here  that  the  numerous  species  of 
laris,  the  gentians  with  their  vivid  blue,  the  white  or  purple 
saxifrages,  with  the  gay-flowering  euphrasies,  and  the  Alpine  com- 
posite find  their  principal  station  ;  what  lowland  forms  are  there 
associated  with  them  gradually  cease  to  grow  as  the  snow  ig  ap- 
proached, till  at  last  the  region  is  occupied  by  strictly  mountain 
plants  alone. 

The  causes  of  this  difference  between  the  vegetation  of  the  foot  and 
of  the  summit  of  the  Alps  is  doubtless  owing  to  several  circumstances 
combined.  By  many  writers  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  has 
been  thought  a  principal  cause  of  the  effects  we  have  described  ;  that  it 
is  a  powerful  concurring  cause  is  highly  probable,  but,  unconnected 
with  others  equally  important,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  can 
produce  any  very  great  effect ;  for  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
understand  it  to  act  is,  firstly,  to  augment  evaporation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and,  secondly,  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  oxygen. 

Temperature  is  doubtless  here,  as  in  everything  else,  second  to 
nothing  in  its  influence.  At  the  foot  of  Mont-Blanc,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  53°  Fahr. ;  at  the  height  of  6695  feet  it  is 
32° ;  and  between  these  points,  as  well  as  beyond  the  latter,  the 
temperature  of  the  year  is  in  due  proportion.  By  this  plants  are 
essentially  affected ;  and  the  vine  and  chestnut,  for  instance,  are 
probably  stopped  by  it  alone. 

Light,  again,  is  a  third  agent,  to  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  Alpine 
vegetation  is  due  ;  for  it  is  under  the  action  of  light  that  plants  feed 
(that  is,  decompose  their  carbonic  acid),  and  the  quantity  of  food  they 
are  able  to  digest  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  Constant  darkness  during  the  state  of  rest  is  a 
condition  to  which  Alpine  plants  are  periodically  subject :  buried  in 
snow  they  remain  cut  off  from  every  ray  of  light  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  and  it  is  only  when  the  snow  melts,  and  the  spring  has 
really  commenced,  that  they  again  emerge  into  day.  Now  light, 
among  other  things,  is  the  great  stimulator  of  the  vital  actions  of 
plants  :  if  applied  when  they  are  able  to  execute  their  functions,  it  is 
of  the  most  essential  service  to  them ;  but  if  its  influence  is  exercised 
only  at  intervals  and  at  unfit  seasons,  plants  are  alternately  stimulated 
and  checked  till  their  very  excitability  is  itself  destroyed,  and  thus 
they  perish  ;  or  they  are  excited  prematurely  into  growth,  and  are  cut 
off  by  succeeding  cold.  Plants  of  the  plains  accustomed  always  to  a 
certain  amount  of  light  are  not  very  excitable,  and  therefore  do  not 
suffer  from  constant  exposure  to  the  weak  light  of  winter  ;  but  those 
of  the  mountains,  never  feeling  a  ray  of  the  sun  during  the  whole  of 
their  long  winter,  are  excitable  in  the  highest  degree. 

Humidity  of  the  soil,  gentle,  but  perpetual,  never  stagnant,  but  in  a 
constant  state  of  renewal  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  is  the  fourth 
circumstance  that  may  be  supposed  to  cause  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  flora  of  the  Alps.  Under  such  circumstances  no  drought  can 
be  known,  and  a  flood  sweeps  only  over  the  surface,  leaving  nothing 
but  its  nutriment  behind. 

ALPC.IAKIiAS.     [ANDAI.IJCIA.] 

ALRESFORD,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  New  Alresford  and  hundred  of  Alton,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Itchin,  in  51°  6'  N.  lat.,  1"  10'  W.  long,  64  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  Winchester,  and  574  miles  W.8.W.  from  London  :  the 
population  in  1851  was  1618.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Alresford  Poor-Law  Uuion 
contains  18  parishes,  with  an  area  of  39,761  acres,  and  a  population, 
in  1851,  of  7418.  The  town  was  formerly  of  greater  importance  than 
at  present,  and  sent  a  representative  to  Parliament.  It  probably  owed 


ita  prosperity  to  the  circumstance  of  the  river  having  been  rendered 
navigable  by  a  head  or  pond  of  200  acres,  formed  by  Godfrey  de  Lacy, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  early  in  the  13th  century.  At  present  the 
navigation  does  not  extend  above  Winchester,  and  is  there  confined 
to  a  few  barges.  The  town  has  no  manufactures.  The  church  is  a 
plain  structure  :  the  Independents  have  a  place  of  worship.  At 
Titchbourne,  about  2  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  town,  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  Peron's  Free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1698,  had  56 
scholars  in  1851.  There  are  National  schools  and  a  savings'  bank. 
The  market,  on  Thursday,  is  chiefly  for  corn.  During  the  summer  of 
1833  a  large  quantity  of  English  silver  coins,  of  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  were  found  in  a  leaden  box  in  a  field  a  short  distance 
from  this  town.  About  7000  of  these  coins  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  (Communication  from  Alresford.) 

ALSACE,  a  former  province  of  France,  which  now  forms  the 
departments  of  Haut-Rhin  and  Bas-Rhin,  was  bounded  E.  by  the 
Rhine,  W.  by  the  Vosges  Mountains,  which  separated  it  from  Lorraine, 
N.  by  the  Palatinate,  and  S.  by  Switzerland.  It  is  a  pretty  country, 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  sloping  eastward  from  the  crest  of  the 
Vosges  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  mountain-slopes  are 
covered  with  fine  forests ;  the  plain,  which  is  diversified  by  hills,  is 
watered  by  various  feeders  of  the  Rhine ;  but  none  of  these  attain 
any  considerable  size  except  the  111,  which  has  a  course  of  about 
80  miles. 

Alsace  is  a  fruitful  country.  Corn,  wine,  flax,  tobacco,  and  madder 
are  produced.  The  forests  in  the  Vosges  produce  firs  in  abundance, 
with  beech,  oak,  and  hornbeam.  The  mountains  on  the  side  of 
Switzerland  are  lower  and  well  wooded.  The  horses  are  suited  for 
cavalry  and  posting. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  arises  from  its  mines  and 
manufactures.  It  yields  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal ;  and  near 
Soultz-sousrForete,  in  the  northern  part,  is  an  important  salt-spring, 
from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  obtained.  Seltz,  another 
town  in  Alsace,  exports  many  thousand  casks  of  mineral-waters  to 
Paris  and  elsewhere.  The  staple  manufacture  is  cotton ;  linen  and 
woollen  goods  are  also  extensively  made ;  and  the  mineral  riches  of 
the  district  have  made  it  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
swords,  fire-arms,  and  other  hardwares. 

The  province  is  traversed  by  the  Paris-Strasbourg  railway,  and  by 
the  Strasbourg-Bale  railway,  which  passes  through  Miihlhausen 
(whence  a  branch  runs  to  Thunn).  At  Bale  these  French  railroads 
are  connected  with  the  line  that  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  their  adherence  to  a  peculiar 
dress,  and  to  old  customs  and  manners.  The  chief  towns  are  Stras- 
bourg, Colmar,  Miihlhausen,  and  Schelestadt. 

The  province  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace.  Upper 
Alsace  comprised  the  Landgraviate  of  Upper  Alsace,  chief  town 
Colmar ;  the  Huntgau  which  contained  the  towns  of  BcSfort,  Miihl- 
hausen,  and  Altkirch ;  and  the  Principalities  of  Montbclliard  and 
Mandeure,  now  included  chiefly  hi  the  department  of  Doubs.  Lower 
Alsace  comprised  the  Wasgau,  the  chief  town  of  which  was  Weissem- 
bourg ;  the  county  of  Lichtenberg,  to  the  west  of  the  Wasgau  ;  the 
Principality  of  Lutzelstein  in  the  north-west  of  the  department  of 
Bas-Rhiu,  chief  town  Petite-Pierre ;  the  Bailiwick  of  Hagueneau,  of 
which  the  capital  was  Hagueneau  ;  and  the  Landgraviate  of  Lower 
Alsace,  containing  Strasbourg,  Hochfelden,  and  several  other  towns. 
[Rum,  BAS  ;  Rmx,  HAUT.] 

The  territory  called  Alsace  formed  part  of  Celtic  Gaul.  The 
Rauraci,  the  Tribocci,  and  the  Nemetes  occupied  it  when  it  passed 
with  the  rest  of  Gaul  under  the  Roman  yoke.  The  Franks  seized  it 
under  Clovis,  and  after  his  dismembered  territories  were  re-united 
under  Charlemagne  it  was  included  in  the  empire  of  that  prince. 
From  940  till  1648  Alsace  was  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria.  By 
the  treaty  of  Munster  in  1648  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  ceded  to 
France,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1697.  The  territories  of  Montbelliard  and  Muhlhausen 
have  been  acquired  by  France  since  the  revolution  of  1789.  German 
is  the  common  language  of  the  country,  but  French  is  generally  under- 
stood and  is  spoken  in  the  towns  and  among  the  more  educated 

ALSEN,  a  email  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig  and  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  lies  in  the  Little  Belt, 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is 
about  20  miles  long,  from  3  to  8  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
125  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  22,500.  The  55th  parallel  of 
N.  Int.  and  10th  meridian  of  E.  long,  pass  through  the  island.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  grain,  fruit,  rape-seed,  potatoes,  and 
flax,  some  of  which  form  articles  of  exportation.  The  island  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  Baltic,  containing  some  fine  woods  and 
small  fresh-water  lakes  well  stocked  with  fish. 

Sonderborg,  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity.  It 
has  one  of  the  best  ports  in  Denmark,  and  about  3300  inhabitants. 
.\itnllinrij,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  is  a  small  place  with  1100 
inhabitants. 

ALSTON,  or'ALDSTON,  Cumberland,  a  market-town  in  Loath 
Ward,  in  the  parish  of  Alston,  stands  on  a  declivity  on  the  right  bank 
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of  the  Bow*  Ty«*  river.  in  64*  M'  N.  let.  S°  W  W.  long, 
KAK.  from  Carlisle.  ttt  mil-  N.N.W.  from  London  by 
»1  -q-  by  the  Una*  Northern.  UK!  York.  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
nthreje.  the  popolrttairftb.  town  in  1851  was  2005.  The  living 
is  .  riasra*.  »  ^Irchdeeconry  of  Northumberland  end  diooeee  of 
DerhanL  For  floor-Lew  purposes  Abton  with  (Jarrigill  and  Nenl 
ere.  by  a  loeal  act.  ooderth«msnr^»t  of  a  board  of  guardians 
wee  teetoded  i.  U.060  acres,  and  the  popuUtion  in  1851  wmi  881$. 

Ufalm  U  almwt  at  tlM  eastern  extremity  of  Cumberland,  in  a 
•minte.lan.il  and  lUtik  district,  which  contain*  rich  lead  mine*; 
•MOT  at  the*.  mines  at  present  belong  to  Oreenwich  Hospital,  baring 
bMD  forfeited  by  the  Earl  of  Derwentwetar,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  Th«  town  U  irregularly  built;  the  houses  are 
cfeivny  of  Moo*  and  roofed  with  aUto;  a  handsome  new  bridge  crosses 
th*  Sooth  True  river.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  market-cross, 
erected  by  Sir  William  OtopheiBMii.  Bart,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1T«I.  Th*  chnrch  in  the  town  was  rebuilt  in  1771,  and  there  is  a 
chapel  of  SMS  at  Oarrigill,  4  miles  S.E.  of  the  town.  In  1844  the 
whole  district  of  Nenthead  was  formed  into  a  separate  parish,  and  a 
ehorch  wa*  erected  close  to  the  town  of  Nenthead,  to  which  an 
•ejiVmmenl.  ffimstftinr  of  a  house  and  two  acres  of  land,  was  given 
by  th*  Lead  Mining  Company.  (Communication  from  AUon.)  There 
are  also  chapels  far  Quakers,  and  Wealeyan  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
Th*  grammar-school  was  erected  in  1828,  but  the  endowment  appears 
to  ba  much  older.  There  is  a  similar  school  at  Oarrigill  ;  and  at 
Aleton  are  National,  British  and  Infant  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 
Considerable  sums  were  left  by  Lady  Charlotte  Erskine  for  educating 
and  ratrphiting  th*  children  of  the  town,  and  supporting  schools 
about  the  collieries.  The  market  day  U  Saturday,  and  there  are  fain 
for  oattl*  and  horses  held  on  Alston  Moor  in  March,  May,  September, 
October,  and  November.  A  county  court  U  held  in  the  town. 

The  mines  of  th*  neighbourhood  supply  some  copper,  and  a  little 
silver  is  extracted  from  th*  lead-ore  ;  zinc  is  also  produced.  But 
lead  is  the  principal  metal  obtained,  and  it  is  said  that  the  present 
•apply  is  about  9000  tons  per  year.  Iron-ore  has  been  recently 
found.  A  branch  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway  has  been 
recently  opened,  connecting  Alston  with  Haltwhistie.  This  line,  by 
aflbrding  facilities  for  bringing  coals  to  the  works  in  the  vicinity,  and 
far  conveying  th*  produce  of  the  mines,  will  probably  be  of  much 
benefit  to  Alston. 

(Nicholson  and  Barns',  and  Hutchinson's  Hittorirt  of  Cumberland; 
Lyson's  Itagn*  Britannia  ;  Communication  from  Altton.) 

K.KIKLD,  Staffordshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert 
Poor-Law  Incorporation  in  the  parish  of  Alstonefield,  and  north 
hundred  of  Totmonslow,  is  situated  near  the  border  of  the  county  next 
Derbyshire,  about  SO  miles  X.X.K.  from  Stafford,  and  146  miles 
•'.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1851 
was  4523;  that  of  th*  township  of  Alstonefield  was  681.  The 
living  u  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford  and  diocese  of 
'rH-ft^V*  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  manufactures, 
bat  th*  y»ieter  number  are  occupied  in  agriculture.  Alstonefield 
Gilbert  Incorporation  includes  four  townships  with  an  area  of  11,916 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  1880. 

ALTAI  Mm  MM  \.s  is  the  name  given  to  that  extensive  range 
which  forms  the  northern  border  of  the  high-lands  of  Upper  Asia  (a 
region  composed  of  high  table-lands,  mountains,  and  valleys),  and 
which  divides  them  from  til*  low-lands  that  extend  northward  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean, 

This  mmmuin-range  begin*  on  th*  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Irtish 
(80*  E.  long.)  and  here  it  occupies  all  the  space  between  the  Lake  of 
Zaizang  (47*  SO'  N.  laO,  and  Semipslatinsk  (53°  N.  1st),  oonseqm  ntly, 
•boot  S4  degrees  of  latitude.  From  SO*  E.  long.,  it  extends  eastward 
till  it  reaches  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
grow*  broader  as  it  advances  Inwards  the  east  ;  its  northern 
declivities  extend  on  th*  banks  of  the  river  Yenesei  to  Krasnoyarsk 
<5«'  N.  1st),  and  from  that  town  to  a  point  about  200  miles  n..,'.l.  ..f 
th*  most  northern  extremity  of  the  Lak*  of  Baikal,  where,  between 
67*  and  5V  X.  Uc  they  join  the  Aldan  Mountains.  How  far  this 
image  extends  to  th*  sooth  is  not  exactly  known,  as  it  traverses 
coon  tries  subject  to  th*  Chinese  empire,  which  have  not  yet  been 
visited  by  Kuropeana.  Bat  as  far  an  we  may  judge  from  the 
•Geography1  of  the  imperial  court  of  Peking,  the  ranges  of  the  Altai 
Meeartalme  extend  even  farther  to  the  south  than  to  the  north  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  between  88'  and  105*  K.  long,  th*  mountains  occupy 
no  less  than  12'  of  latitude  (from  45*  to  57*),  a  distance  equal  to  that 
between  th*  Pyrenesn  Mountains  and  th*  Cheviot  Hill*.  ..,  the  «  I...1.- 
extent  of  France  and  England  from  south  to  north.  About  105* 
an  of  the 


!«•*,  or  th*  meridian 


Lake  of  Baikal,  the  great  Desert  of 


°r  ASSBO,  advancing  to  the  north,  narrows  the  mountain-range 
lerably.  and  ehangee  its  direction  from  east  to  north-east. 
•o  th.  plain  to  th.  north  of  IrkuUk  and  the  valley,  about 
Ursjkfeoeeapia*  not  nor*  than  about  600  miles  in  breadth.  In 
Ik*  parallel  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal  (between  64'  and 
M  *!«.  let.  I.  it  run.  again  totb*  east  till  it  arrives  at  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
a«  the  smtiMrn  extremity  of  th*  8ea  of  Okhotsk,  opposite  the  Island 
.4  Tsraket  U  this  Utter  part  of  it.  extent,  the  breadth  of  the  range 
eejssMb*  detaresined:  fur  her.  H  join.  th.  Aldan  Mountains,  which 
•ay  be  eOMsoered  M  a  branch  of  tb*  Altai,  nearly  filling  up  th*  whole 


space  between  the  Lena  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  an  extent  ..(  m..re 
than  1000  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  running  to  the  north-t-.i 
they  terminate  at  Bearing's  Strait,  in  Capo  Tshukotskoi-Noss,  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia. 

If  we  consider  the  Altai  Mountains  to  terminate  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  their  whole  length  from  the  banks 
of  the  Irtish  to  that  point  is  equal  to  62"  of  long.,  or  about  24  SO  miles 
(at  40  miles  to  the  degree);  and  if  we  add  the  Aldan  Mountains, 
which  extend  obliquely  between  55°  and  67°  N.  lat,  135"  E.  and  170* 
W.  long.,  we  may  still  add  about  2000  miles,  so  that  the  whole  length 
of  the  Altai  Mountains  may  be  deemed  to  amount  nearly  to  4500 
miles. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  immense  range  of  mountains  is  very  imperfect, 
and  as  the  principal  parts  are  subject  to  the  Chinese  empire,  even  their 
geographical  position  would  be  entirely  unknown,  had  not  the  emperor 
Kang-hi,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lost  century,  employed  the  Jesuito 
to  survey  part  of  these  countries.  Their  surveys  were  sent  to  Europe, 
and  used  by  1 )' Anville  in  his  '  X  nurd  Atlas  de  la  Chine,  de  la  Tartarie 
Chin..!*?,  et  du  Tibet:  a  la  Haye,'  1737,  foL  About  10  or  12  years 
ago,  the  archimandrite  Hyacinth  brought  from  Peking  the  '  Tay-thriing- 
y-thnungshi,'  or  the  '  Great  Imperial  Geography  of  the  Dynasty 
Mandshu  Race,'  published  at  Peking,  in  1 790.  This  work  was  translated 
and  explained  by  Klaproth,  and  by  means  of  it,  and  tin-  info,  i 
furnished  by  Pallas,  Meyer,  de  Ledebour,  and  Humlioldt,  in  Siberia, 
we  ore  able  to  form  a  general  though  doubtless  still  imperfect  and 
inexact  view  of  these  mountains. 

It  was  onoe  thought  that  the  Altai  were  connected  with  the  Ural 
Mountains,  SB  well  as  with  the  Thian-Shon,  a  range  which  traverses 
the  interior  of  Asia  about  42°  N.  lat    But  according  to  the  '  Geography ' 
the  latter  supposition  is  not  probable,  and  it  in  very  well  kn<>\ 
an  immense  tract  of  low  country  separates  the  western  < 
the  Altai  from  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Ural. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtish  and  oppori- 
western  extremity  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  between  49°  and  50°  N. 
lat,  a  range  arises,  which  extends  from  east  to  west  for  upwards  of  700 
miles  to  64°  E.  long.  Though  composed  of  several  chains  running 
parallel  to  one  another  these  mountains  do  not  occupy  a  great  space 
from  north  to  south :  their  height  is  reckoned  by  Humboldt  to  be 
from  1 200  to  1600  feet ;  but  Dr.  Meyer  thinks  that  one  summit,  the  Kar- 
Karoli,  rises  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  2000  feet  above 
the  steppe  of  the  Kirghix,  which  lies  on  its  northern  side.  This, 
range  however  ceases  en  t  K.  long.,  so  that  between  it  and 

the  nearest  range  of  the  Ural,  which  is  called  Mughodjar  Kara  Kilir  Tau, 
nearly  10  degrees  of  a  flat  country  intervene,  covered  with  a  great 
mimlxT  of  lakes.  This  smaller  continuation  of  the  Altai  Mountains  is 
called  TMnghu-Tmi. 

There  U  still  another  branch,  more  important  in  every  respect,  the 
Tarbagatai.  Its  north-eastern  extremity  is  about  20  miles  distant 
from  tile  Lake  K»i««iig  ;  whence  it  extends  towards  the  south-west  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Balkhash,  a  lino  of  nearly  500  miles.  It 
rises  to  a  much  greater  height  than  the  Tshiugbis-Tau.  In  some 
places  on  its  north-western  summits  mow,  it  is  said,  lies  all  the  year 
round,  which  indicates  in  thin  parallel  an  •  lr-..'ii..n  of  about  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  chain  of  low  hills,  running  at  a  distance 
of  about  20  miles  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Lake  7-.jir.ang, 
unites  this  range  to  the  Altai  Mountains.  The  Tarbagatai  is  considered 
a.<  forming  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  empires  of  China  and 
Russia.  The  frontier  town  also  called  Tarbagatai,  which  is  t~ 
and  has  about  5000  inhabitants,  stands  100  miles  south  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Lake  Zaizang,  and  the  same  distance  east 
from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Balkhash. 

The  Altai  Mountains  occupy,  as  we  above  observed,  uninterruptedly 
the  whole  space  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtish,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ob  or  Oby,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk. 
The  most  western  part  of  this  great  range,  between  the  Irtish  and 
the  Tshulyshman,  the  most  eastern  tributary  of  the  Oby,  all 
the  space  between  the  meridians  of  80°  and  86°  E.  cunidsta  of  one 
extensive  mass  of  high  rocks,  furrowed  by  narrow  valleys  and  rapid 
rivers ;  this  part  is  called  by  Hitter  the  Egtag  Altai. 

To  the  east  of  the  Tshulyshman,  between  the  meridians  of  86°  and 
87°  E.,  the  great  mountain-mass  ilmd.  •  into  three  distinct  ranges, 
of  which  the  central,  called  the  Tangnu  Oola,  extends  nearly  due 
east,  along  the  parallel  of  49°  N.,  bending  a  little  to  the  south,  and 
terminates  in  the  mountains  which  inclose  the  Lake  of  Baikal  and  its 
southern  tributaries  on  the  west.  The  northernmost  chain,  called  tlie 
Sayana-Kean,  or  Mountains  of  Sayansk,  runs  west-north-west  of  the 
Yenesei,  but  on  t  he  i mM  bank  of  that  river  resumes  its  eastern  direction, 
which  towards  the  mountains  on  the  south-west  of  lake  Baikal  inclines 
t"  the  south,  and  in  th:  it  joins  the  Balkalean  Mountains. 

This  chain  forms  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  most  southern  chain,  called  Ulan-gom-Oola,  deviates  to 
the  south,  but  soon  resumes  its  eastern  course,  and  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Tangnu,  reaches  the  Baikalean  Mountains  farther  to 
the  south  in  the  |»rallel  of  the  sources  of  the  Orkhon.  All  these 
three  chains  join,  between  the  meridians  of  98  and  Hi'.1,  t|,e  mountains 
that  encompass  the  great  Lake  Baikal,  and  are  called  the  Kukalesn 
Mountains.  The  Chinese  '  Geography '  calls  those  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Orkhon,  Kangai,  and  those  on  the  east,  Kentei  Mountains.  These 
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Baikalean  Mountains  may  be  considered  as  an  extensive  mass,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  Lake  Baikal. 

To  the  east  of  the  Lake  Baikal,  between  108°  and  109°  E.  long., 
the  chain  that  springs  from  the  Baikalean  Mountains  runs  for  a  few 
degrees  to  the  north-east,  after  which  it  follows  an  eastern  direc- 
tion till  it  reaches  the  Pacific.  This  chain  is  called  by  the  Russians 
Yablonnoi  Khrebet  and  Stannowoi  Khrebet,  and  by  the  Chinese 
Khing-han-Oola. 

The  Egtoy  Altai,  or  that  system  of  mountains  in  which  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Irtish  and  Oby  take  their  rise,  is  better  known  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Altai.  It  occupies  54  degrees  of  latitude,  and  6 
degrees  of  longitude.  The  greatest  elevations  are  between  the  parallels 
of  50°  and  51",  where,  on  the  Korgon  table-land,  they  rise  to  near 
9900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more  than  3000  feet  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  But  their  mean  height  ranges  between  4000 
and  6000  feet,  and  consequently  only  a  few  places  of  considerable  extent 
are  always  covered  with  snow.  No  glaciers  are  formed  on  them. 

Compared  with  the  mountains  of  Europe,  the  Egtag  Altai  exhibit  a 
peculiar  character.  Whilst  the  highest  parts  of  the  Alps  are  peaked, 
rugged,  and  irregular,  the  summits  of  the  Altai  are  nearly  level  plains 
of  considerable  extent.  Some  of  them  spread  from  12  to  16  miles  in 
every  direction,  as  on  the  Korgon  table-land.  These  table-lands  may 
be  considered  as  broad  rays  issuing  from  one  common  centre  between 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Bukhtarma  and  Tshuya,  and  extending 
west,  north,  and  east.  The  mountain-plains,  where  they  have  no 
snow  upon  them,  are  commonly  covered  with  swamps,  interrupted 
by  some  ridges  of  low  rocks,  and  lakes  filled  with  snow.  Rarely  a 
peak  100  feet  high  rises  above  them  ;  but  in  many  places  great 
blocks  of  granite  are  scattered  about,  which  are  often  so  scarped, 
that  the  snow  which  covers  the  plain  does  not  stick  to  them,  and 
thus  their  dark  masses  offer  some  variety  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
scene. 

The  valleys  which  intersect  these  mountains  differ  no  less  in  their 
formation  from  those  of  the  great  European  mountains.  They  com- 
monly take  the  form  of  large  oblong  flat  basins,  with  gradually  sloping 
sides,  each  basin  being  followed  by  another  somewhat  lower.  The 
course  of  the  rivers  in  these  valleys  is  slow,  and  only  becomes  rapid 
where  they  descend  from  one  basin  into  another.  But  as  the  extent 
of  the  whole  range  is  considerable,  and  its  mean  height  only  half  that 
of  the  Alps,  the  rivers  have  rarely  a  rapid  course,  and  still  less  rarely 
do  they  form  cataracts.  These  facts  will  explain  the  want  of  those 
majestic  and  beautiful  views  which  the  traveller  meets  at  every  step 
in  the  Alps.  The  upper  valleys  of  the  Altai  are  commonly  without 
thick  forests  and  are  only  covered  with  a  few  trees  and  grass.  But  as 
these  mountains  are  everywhere  surrounded  by  extensive  and  dry 
steppes,  they  make  an  agreeable  impression  on  the  traveller  who  arrives 
at  them.  The  valleys  which  open  to  the  west,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Irtish,  however,  have  steeper  sides,  and  offer  more  variety  than  those 
turned  to  the  north  or  east. 

All  the  rivers  that  rise  in  these  mountains  contribute  their  waters 
to  one  stream,  the  Ob  or  Oby,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
the  largest  river  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and 
Yang-tse-Kiang.  Those  that  descend  from  the  northern  declivity  join 
the  main  stream  ;  those  that  issue  from  the  western  Bides  fall  into  its 
large  tributary,  the  Irtish. 

The  Jrtieh  (Ertshis  of  the  Mongols)  has  its  numerous  sources  on 
the  south-western  declivity  of  the  Altai ;  its  waters  take  a  westerly 
course,  and  fall  into  the  Lake  of  Zaizang,  70  miles  in  length,  and 
about  200  miles  in  circumference.  Issuing  from  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  lake,  the  river  runs  along  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Altai  Mountains  nearly  due  north,  up  to  the  place  where  the  Bukh- 
tarma joins  it  Here  the  mountains  advancing  farther  to  the  west, 
oblige  it  to  change  its  course  to  the  north-west,  which  direction  it 
preserves  till  it  leaves  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Semipalatinsk. 
Hence  running  to  the  north-north-west  it  enters  the  low-lands  of  Siberia, 
and  traverses  the  steppes  of  Ishim  and  Barabinsk  up  to  the  town  of 
Tara.  At  this  place  it  again  directs  its  course  to  the  north-west,  and 
after  having  joined  the  Ishim  meets  the  Tobol,  descending  from  the 
Ural.  After  its  junction  with  the  Tobol  the  Irtish  runs  to  the  north, 
and  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Oby.  At  their  junction,  the  Irtish  is 
rather  the  larger  river,  but  its  name  is  merged  in  that  of  the  Oby, 
although  the  united  stream  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  former  before 
the  confluence. 

Among  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Altai  and  join  the  Irtish, 
the  Narym,  the  Bukhtarma,  and  the  Uba  are  the  most  remarkable. 
The  Narym  and  the  Bukhtarma  form  for  some  distance  the  boundary 
between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  China. 

The  numerous  rivers  which  rise  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  and  form  the  Oby,  unite  before  their  junction  in  two 
considerable  rivers,  the  Katunya  and  the  Biya,  of  which  the  former 
receives  all  the  waters  collected  in  the  central  region  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  latter  those  which  descend  from  its  eastern  parts.  After  the 
junction  of  the  Biya  with  the  Katunya,  the  river  takes  the  name  of 
Ob  or  Oby.  It  then  runs  to  the  north-west  for  a  great  distance,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Irtish,  but  afterwards  changes  its  direction  to  the  north- 
east, until  below  the  town  of  Tomsk  it  gradually  inclines  to  the  north, 
ncjrth-west,  and  west.  At  its  junction  with  the  Irtish,  it  is  again  turned 
to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  till  near  its  embouchure 
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in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  it  forms  a  large  gulf.  Its  whole  course  is 
thought  to  amount  to  upwards  of  2000  miles. 

In  the  Altai  Mountains,  as  in  the  Alps,  the  general  direction  of  the 
valleys  follows  that  of  the  main  range.  Nearly  all  of  them  run  from 
east  to  west,  or  vice  vend,  and  are  only  united  by  a  few  transverse 
valleys,  in  which  the  rivers  run  which  carry  off  the  water  to  the 
low-lands. 

Our  geological  knowledge  of  this  mountain  system  is  very  imperfect. 
The  following  facts  refer  to  the  geological  formation  of  the  mountains 
in  the  basins  of  the  Tsharysh  and  of  the  Korgon,  a  tributary  of  the 
former. 

The  summit  of  the  system  is  covered  with  a  breccia  of  jasper, 
mingled  with  pieces  of  chalcedony,  carnelian,  &c.,  and  under  it  lies  a 
bed  of  slate-formation  only  2  feet  thick.  This  rests  on  a  bed  of  breccia 
of  red  jasper,  which  contains  many  pieces  of  jasper  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  is  about  60  feet  thick.  Then  follows  a  pure  red  jasper.  In  the 
lower  part  of  this  jasper  a  few  cubes  of  felspar  are  inclosed,  but  they 
are  of  very  small  size,  and  the  lower  down  the  more  frequent  is  The 
appearance  of  such  cubes.  These  layers  occupy  about  300  feet  of 
perpendicular  depth,  and  have  a  substratum  of  the  most  perfect  red 
porphyry,  containing  white  and  yellowish  cubes  of  felspar,  among 
which  the  very  small  cubes  of  felspar  above  mentioned  are  dissemi- 
nated. Sometimes  the  breccia  is  found  between  the  jasper  and 
porphyry,  and  at  others  the  jasper  is  found  between  the  beds  of 
porphyry,  or  the  porphyry  between  those  of  jasper,  but  these  forma- 
tions only  occur  at  the  external  and  remoter  protuberances  of  the 
mountain-mass.  The  granite  is  never  found  over  the  porphyry,  chalk, 
or  slate ;  the  chalk  likewise  does  not  appear  on  the  summit,  but  only 
in  a  few  places  calcareous  hills  join  the  mass,  especially  those  which 
contain  the  coralline  species.  The  granite  is  only  visible  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  mountains,  where  it  forms  regular  strata  dipping  somewhat 
towards  the  principal  valleys. 

This  is  the  formation  of  the  system  near  its  centre,  but  on  its 
outskirts,  near  the  Lake  of  Kolywau,  the  granite  formation,  for  about 
10  miles,  is  unaccompanied  by  any  other  rocks,  and  only  when  it 
approaches  the  centre  do  we  find  the  naked  irregular  summits  formed 
by  black  porphyry.  On  the  western  edge  of  the  mountains  along  the 
Irtish  and  the  Bukhtarma,  the  granite  likewise  occupies  the  exterior 
heights,  and  behind  it  rise  higher  mountains  composed  chiefly  of 
greenstone  slate.  Here  the  granite  forms  thick  layers  nearly  horizontally 
stratified,  but  also  split  nearly  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  form  rhomboidal 
figures ;  and  it  is  observed  that  its  surface  is  much  affected  by  the  air 
and  greatly  decomposed.  In  the  same  quarter  Humboldt  observed  a 
district  extending  more  than  16,000  feet  in  length,  on  which  the  granite, 
lying  horizontally,  has  been  burst  through  by  a  mass  of  porphyry  which 
now  overtops  it,  while  the  granite  covers  on  the  sides  of  the  porphyry 
great  masses  of  argillaceous  slate,  which  in  some  parts  form  an  angle 
of  85  degrees,  and  in  others  stand  in  an  entirely  vertical  position. 

The  produce  of  the  mines  of  this  district  consists  of  silver  containing 
some  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  The  mines  from  which  these  metals  are 
extracted  have  been  worked  on  a  large  scale,  at  some  unknown  period, 
and  by  an  unknown  nation.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
Russians  began  to  work  them.  The  mines  which  were  first  worked 
are  all  situated  within  the  northern  edge  of  the  system,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  it ;  but  gradually  they  became  exhausted,  whilst  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  century  very  rich 
mines  have  been  discovered  on  the  western  side  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  Irtish,  and  probably  many  more  will  be  found  in 
that  quarter. 

The  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  the  Kolywan  Mountains,  as 
they  are  called  by  mineralogists,  amounts  annually  to  about  36,000 
pounds  weight ;  but  the  quantity  of  copper  and  lead  is  not  known. 
The  former  is  in  part  coined  in  Siberia,  in  the  mint  of  Susansk,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Oby. 

We  may  here  notice  the  extensive  polishing  works  at  Kolywano- 
Woskresensk,  where  the  finest  granites,  porphyry,  jaspers,  agates,  and 
marble,  brought  from  the  river  Korgon,  are  worked  into  tables,  vases, 
basins,  chimney-pieces,  columns,  &c.  The  works  are  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

The  botany  of  this  mountain-region  has  only  in  a  few  places  been 
examined  with  care,  but  has  enriched  our  knowledge  with  some  species, 
as  Cimifuga  fetida,  Trolliiti  Asiaticus,  &c.  On  the  low  banks  of  the 
Irtish  and  other  rivers,  poplars,  willows,  loniceras  (Lonicera  Tartarica), 
medlars,  privets,  white  thorns,  wild  roses,  and  other  bushes  are  found 
in  abundance.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  grow  different  kinds 
of  poplar,  birch,  willows,  hawthorn,  Lonicera  Tartarica,  currants,  and 
some  kind  of  roses.  The  slopes  are  covered  with  large  forests  of 
larch,  mingled  with  birch,  fir,  &c.  Birch  ceases  to  grow  at  4500  feet, 
but  other  forest-trees  extend  nearly  1000  feet  higher.  Higher  up,  only 
Pinut  cembra,  Piniui  larix,  Jimiperua  sabina,  and  /.  nana  are  found. 
But  the  larch,  though  still  from  9  to  1 2  feet  high,  is  stunted  in  its 
growth,  and  the  other  trees  are  dwarfish,  and  extend  their  branches 
along  the  ground.  The  Pinus  cembra  was  found  6187  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  On  the  table-lands  of  the  summits,  only  a  few 
dwarfish  firs  are  found. 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  Saxifraga  crassifolia  are  used  in  Siberia  and 
other  parts  of  upper  Asia  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  They  are  chiefly 
gathered  in  the  valley  of  the  Tsharysh,  on  a  mountain,  which  on  that 
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mini  M  ralM  by  UM  Russian*  T»ha  ynaya  S..nka.  the  '  Tea-Mountain.' 
TW  lailhstj  •foogr  \t»n»  of  thi«  plant  fall  off  in  the  fourth  year, 
V^VB  UMM  oajyare  fathered  which  arc  quite  black.  They  require 
•e  (Tlhsr  i»in«i«Unn  tobe  need.  The  infusion  i*  raddith  ami  of  an 
•Ulntini  tuM.  -'—"*'•  to  that  of  tea,  but  the  arounUc  flV 

ArrH-ult  urr  was  introduced  into  the  valley*  of  tiii*  uiountain-rangr 
•boat  l»0  y«u»  ago.  and  it»  progress  ha*  not  been  rapid.     The  best 
•xltivatsd  placet  art  Mar  the  mines,  or  the  town*  which  hare  sprung 
i  their  neighb 


ri 


rhood.   Bat  in  no  part  U  cultivation  carried  higher 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Rye,  spring-wheat  . 
wheat,  barley,  oata,  and  millet,  oabbagM,  onions,  rbrrkin*.  poppies,  and 
pumpkin*  are  the  chief  grain*  and  vegetable*  cultivated. 

The  native*  of  thi*  mountain  -region  are  altogether  occupied  with 
tiwir  cattle,  which  they  conduct  in  spring  to  the  high  table-land*, 
which  then  give  good  pasture,  and  in  autumn  to  the  bank*  of  tho 
riven.  Their  cattle  are  chiefly  horses,  cheep  with  fat  tail*,  and  a  few 
eamei*.  From  the  milk  of  the  mare*  they  make  an  intoxicating 
h>t«raga.  called  nmut. 

The  wild  animal*  of  these  mountain*  are  niimerou*.  Bean  abound 
fa  every  part,  a*  likewise  elk*,  (tag*  of  a  large  die,  red  deer,  wolves, 
fciea,  lynxes,  sloth*,  mountain-hare*  (Lfjxa  alpintu),  and  aqnirrel*  ; 
•ad  on  the  river*  beaver*,  which  however  at  present  are  lea*  frequently 
mot  with,  and  otter*.  The  beat  fun  are  obtained  from  the  fables, 
which  here  are  email  and  have  short  hair,  but  their  black  akin*  are 
much  valued;  and  also  from  martin*,  and  from  kulonkix  (Muiirla 
9iMrita).  The  higheat  parti  are  inhabited  by  the  mniimon,  and  the 
argali,  a  kind  of  wild  goat  It  i*  not  aacertaiued  whether  the  wild  goat 
of  the  Alp-,  the  dshiggetai  (t'q**t  kemioniu},  and  the  wild  ass  are  to 
be  included  in  the  zoology  of  theae  mouutaiuii  :  the  chamois  docs  not 


The  variety  of  bird*  i*  not  great  The  most  remarkable  bird  i.  the 
mountain  swallow  (Uitimda  alprilru,  or  daurica,  Pall),  which  makes 
Hi  nea  in  the  hollow*  of  rock*. 

The  moat  important  fisheries  are  in  the  river  Irtish  ;  and  the  Russians, 
by  the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  governor  in  these  parts,  extend  them 
over  the  lake  of  Zaiiang  up  to  the  sources  of  the  Irtish.  In  the  lake, 
and  the  small  riven  falling  into  it,  some  kinds  of  salmon  (Salmo  nelmn, 
ML,  sad  Salmo  Jlunaliu),  quab*  or  eel-pout*  (Gadta  lota),  and  pike 
•re  taken.  Pike  are  also  found  lower,  where  also  the  sterlet  (A  ccipenter 
mkrutu)  and  the  sturgeon  (A  etipauer  sfuHo)  are  very  abundant  The 
sterlets  are  often  S  feet  long,  and  the  sturgeon*  weigh  sometimes  2  or 
S  poods  (at  about  M  pounds  English  each).  Of  the  former  about 
•000,  and  of  the  Utter  about  $0,000  are  annually  taken.  Isinglass  is 
made  from  their  air-bladder. 

Mosqoitoea  in  summer  are  so  numerous  in  many  places  that  they 
torment  both  men  and  animals,  especially  in  the  low-land*.  When 
Pallas  travelled  in  this  country,  he  found  no  bees;  but  they  were 
soon  afteiwai'd*  introduced,  and  have  ao  rapidly  increased,  that  many 
peasants)  along  the  Irtish  and  other  riven  now  possess  from  50  to 
100  bee-hives,  and  consider  them  the  best  part  of  their  property. 
The  introduction  of  these  insect*  is  the  greatest  benefit  the  Russians 
have  oonfciied  on  these  countries,  next  to  the  introduction  of 

No  mountain-chain,  run  from  the  Egtag  Altai  to  the  north,  but  the 
Chins**  '  Geography '  describe*  •  very  long  and  high  mountain,  which, 
parting  from  the  south-western  end  of  it,  traverses  a  great  part  of  the 
country  betwwn  the  Altai  Mountains  and  the  Thian-shan-Oola.  It 
is  ao  name  to  it,  probably  because  it  considers  these  mountains 
tn>»  Altai,  sod  the  system  which  we  have  till  now  been  describing 
most  northern  extremity. 

The  Great  Altai  than  joins  the  Egtag  Altai  at  the  source*  of  the 
Varym  (which,  as  already  observed,  forms  for  some  distance  the 
boundary  between  the  Rnasian  and  Chinese  empire*),  and  runs  for  a 
eaaaMsrabl.  distance  to  the  south,  or  south-east,  with  some  bends.  The 
chain  then  turn,  to  the  east,  till  it  arrives  at  about  9V  or  93*  E. 
lone,  "hers  It  divide*  into  two  branches,  which  form  the  boundary- 
edfe*  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  or  Sham...  Hare  they  do  not  anptmr  like 
mountain  range*,  but  are  only  black  rook*  of  inconsiderable  height, 
whoM  ooatinuHy  is  often  broken  sad  Interrupted.  The  chain  of  rock* 
which  ran*  to  the  north-cart  i*  called  Kook*  State  Oifla,  and  joins  the 
Balkaleaa  Mountains.  The  other  chain  running  to  the  south-east  bean 
several  names  and  s*MM  to  cams*  not  vary  far  from  the  place  where 
tSMTUan-ahan-Oots  joins  the  Great  Dnatrt 

Aecordins;  to  thi*  description,  the  Great  Altai,  before  it  loin*  the 
•Ms*,  ran*  for  many  degree,  of  longitude  parallel  to  the  Ulangom 
9ela;  aad  as  they  are  com*  degree*  of  latitude  distant  from  one 
-  *  valley  of  gnat  extent  u  formed  between  them,  which  is 

This  valley  i*  watered 


Ms 


k*  two  sonsMsf.bl.  riven,  of  which  the  larger,  Zahgan,  rise*  where 
IfeaKooke  flirk*  O8U  join*  the  Balkaleaa  Mountains,  and  n 

•  •°»t«-»«*,  reosrring  the  water,  of  many  riven 
the  Onat  Altai  and  the  Liang,  m  OBla.     It  then 
to  the  north-west,  and  after  a  ronsidorabls  couna 
*'*  ^  °*  *»•  Kirgbis),  which,  according  to 
'  ha*  a  circumference  of  upward*  of  100  mile*, 
«»  U»«nfW  OBIs,    Thi  other  river  U  the 
ch  taksalu  rise  in  th*  Egtag  Altai,  and  after 


_  _ 
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running  to  the  south-east  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Great 
Altai,  fall*  into  the  Yke  Aral  Nor,  or  Kkaral  Nor,  a  lake  not  inn.  li 
leas  than  the  Kirghia  VT  and  situated  probably  not  far  from  the 

'hrrti  declivity  of  the  Kgtag  Altai     This  country  ha*  never  been 
visited  by  European*  and  i*  not  further  known. 

We  now  )«•*  to  the  description  of  the  three  mountain  chains 
which  unite  the  Egtag  Altai  and  the  Balkalean  Mountain*.  Their 
general  direction  U  from  west  to  east,  and  aa  they  are  placed  at  a 
oondderable  distance  from  one  another,  the  valley*  which  intervene 
between  them  are  extensive,  and  run  In  the  saui<  .n  the 

mountains. 

The  valley  between  the  Ulangom  Oiila  and  the  more  northern 
chain,  the  Tangnu  Odla,  Is  according  to  Chinoso  authorities  traversed 
by  a  considerable  river,  the  Tea*,  which  ha*  ita  source  in  the  not 
range,  the  Tangnu  Obla,  receive*  many  small  riven  from  the 
Mul  from  the  south  and  falls,  not  very  far  from  the  place  where  the 
Tiingmi  (K>la  join*  the  Kgtag  Altai,  into  a  lake  of  ronni.li-ntble  extent, 
called  Upas  Nor.  This  lake  receive*  likewise,  on  its  western  xidr, 
other  riven  descending  from  the  Egtag  Altai  Mountains.  As  we  do 
not  know  exactly  the  distance  between  the  I'langom  Odla  and  the 
TaiiRiiu  Oiila,  we  are  not  able  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  breadth 
of  this  valley,  which  in  all  other  respects  is  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
being  situated  within  tho  limit*  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  Tangnu  Oola  seems  to  extend  chiefly  to  the  south  of  the  50th 
parallel  of  latitude,  nnd  the  mountain*  of  Hnyantk  occupy  the  country 
between  the  51st  and  the  53rd  parall.l.  I:i  the  valley  between  them, 
which  extends  from  420  to  450  miles  from  east  to  west,  the  river  Kmiari 
ha*  it*  aourcea.  They  are  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  valley,  where 
the  mountain*  of  Sayansk,  here  called  Erghik  Torgnk  Taiga,  join  the 
Balkalean  Mountains  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the  lake  of  KomogoL 
Two  riven  here  rise  near  one  another,  the  IIun-Kimu  and  PcI-Hiimi. 
'I'll.'  former  has  the  more  eastern  source,  and  runs  along  the  mountain* 
which  separate  the  valley  from  the  Lake  Konogol  toward*  the  suutli ; 
but  afterwards  declines  by  degrees  to  the  south-west  and  west,  and  at 
last  turns  to  the  north  and  joins  the  other  branch,  tho  Pci-Kiiini, 
whose  course  is  chiefly  to  the  south-west  from  its  source  up  to  its 
junction  with  the  Hua-Kimu.  Both  rivers  are  increased  by  the  waters 
descending  from  both  the  mountain  ranges,  in  which  a  (.; 
of  alpine  lakes  exist.  After  the  junction  of  these  principal  branches 
the  river,  flowing  from  east  to  west,  takes  the  name  of  Ta-Kimu  (the 
Great  Kimu  or  Kem),  which  is  tho  only  name  of  the  Yenisei  1. 
in  the  Chinese  empire.  The  Ta-Kuuu  receives  likewise  many  tribu- 
taries from  the  south  as  well  as  from  the  north,  till  at  last  it  unites 
with  the  Kemitziki  (or  Little  Kem,  the  Kemtshyk  of.  the  Russians), 
a  river  running  from  west  to  east,  and  having  iU  sources  in  the 
Egtag  Altai,  at  the  point  where  this  mountain  joins  the  Ulangom 
Odla,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tshulyshman.  The  course  of 
the  Great  Kem,  from  its  source  to  its  junetinn  with  the  Little  Kem, 
may  be  upward*  of  '260  miles,  and  that  of  the  '  .  upwards  of 

170  miles. 

The  river  formed  by  their  union  is  called  by  the  Russians  Y< 
and  runs  north,  traversing  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  in  all  their 
breadth,  and  forming  some  considerable  cataracts.     It  enters  tho  low- 
lands of  Siberia  below  the  town  of  Krasuojank,  and  before  it  reaches 
Yeniseisk  it  receives  on  the  right  a  large  river,  the  Upper  Tunguska. 
The  riven  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  and  fall  iir 
Yenisei  before  its  junction  with  the  Upper  Tunguska,  run  all  of  them 
parallel  to  the  principal  river,  and  are  not  considerable,  except  tlu> 
Abakan,  which  carries  down  the  water  of  nearly  all  the  riven  rising 
between  the  Tahulyahman  and  the  Yenisei   in  the  western  chain 
of  the  mountains  of  Sayansk.     The  Upper  Tunguska  is  forn. 
rivers  rising  farther  to  the  east  in  the  Balkalean  range,  to  which, 
therefore,  its  description  belongs.     After  its  union  with  the   ! 
Tunguska,  the  Yenisei  having  made  a  great  bend  to  the  east,  r. 
its  northern  course,  and  receives  another  great  tributary,  the  Lower 
Tunguska,  who**  source*  likewise  belong  to  the  Balkalean  range. 
From  this  point  the  river  continues  its  northern  course  till  it  i • 
the   Arctic  Ocean,  forming  at  its  outlet  a  large   gulf.     The  whole 
course  of  the  Yenisei  amount*  to  upwards  of  1800  miles. 

The  mountains  of  Kayansk  have  not  been  examined  with  the  same 
care  as  the  Egtag  Altai.  About  the  middle  of  tho  last  century  some 
mines  of  silver  and  copper  were  discovered  and  worked  ;  but  they 
were  soon  abandoned,  because  the,  veins  of  silver  wore  found  to  be 
irregular,  and  the  copper,  though  much  more  abundant,  did  not 
promise  great  advantages.  A  few  scientific  travellen  have  visited  the 
outskirts,  and  the  smaller  branches  which  advance  into  the  low-lands, 
but  none  of  its  height*  have  been  measured. 

The  botany  of  the  lower  ranges  lias  been  examined  by  Palla*. 
The  forests  consist  of  birch,  larch,  fir  of  different  kinds,  and  mountain- 
ash.  Among  the  shrub*  there  are  bilberry-bushes  and  many  kind*  of 
wild  roses,  especially  Rhododendron  cbrytanthrmum,  which  coven 
with  ita  beautiful  yellow  flowen  all  the  rocks  of  the  mountain,  and 
Rhododendron  rfaurtVum.  Some  of  the  plant*  belonging  more  properly 
to  the  Da-uriau  region  were  also  found,  especially  some  kind*  of 
Ailrayattu. 

Among  the  domestic  animals,  tho  rein-deer  must  be  added  to  those 
of  the  Egtag  Altai.  The  wild  animals  are  the  same.  The  red  wolf 
and  the  table  are  very  numerous.  According  to  the  statement  of  the 
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natives,  the  wild  goat  of  the  Alpa  is  common  in  the  higher  parts.    The 
rivers  abound  with  fish,  especially  salmon  and  trout. 

The  Russians  have  introduced  agriculture,  which  has  made  some 
progress.  Some  of  the  natives,  who  formerly  lived  only  on  the  produce 
of  their  herds,  now  cultivate  rye,  barley,  oats,  &o. 

The  three  mountain  chains,  the  Ulangom  Obla,  the  Tangnu  Oola, 
and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  terminate  to  the  east  in  an  immense 
mountain-system,  which,  from  the  sources  of  the  Orkhon  in  the  south 
to  those  of  the  Upper  Angara  in  the  north,  extends  from  48°  to  59° 
N.  lat.  In  the  middle  of  it,  as  before  remarked,  is  imbedded  the  Lake 
Baikal,  the  largest  of  all  mountain  lakes,  and  henoe  the  whole 
mountain-system  is  called  the  Baikalean  Mountains.  The  southern 
part  of  this  system  about  the  sources  of  the  Seleuga  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  Orkhon  belongs  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and  is  called  by 
it«  inhabitants  (the  Kalkas  Mongols)  Khangai  to  the  west  of  the 
Orkhon,  and  Kentei  to  the  east  of  that  river.  The  latter  is  properly 
only  a  part  of  the  Khing-han-Obla,  a  name  applied  by  the  Mongols  to 
the  high  mountains  that  run  to  the  south  of  the  river  Amur.  The 
Russians  call  the  range  of  mountains  which  separates  this  river  from 
the  lake  of  Baikal  and  its  tributaries  Yablonnoi  Khrebet  (Stone 
Mountains),  or  the  Mountains  of  Da-uria. 

On  the  south  the  Baikalean  Mountains  join  the  Great  Desert,  called 
Gobi  by  the  Mongols,  and  Shamo  (Sea  of  Sand)  by  the  Chinese ;  or 
more  properly,  the  mountains  are  only  to  be  considered  as  the  extreme 
northern  edge  of  the  desert.  For  though  they  offer  a  truly  alpine 
aspect  and  all  the  difficulties  of  mountain-passes  to  travellers  who 
enter  them  from  the  north,  no  descent  is  made  on  the  south  side.  No 
sooner  has  the  traveller  attained  the  highest  part  of  the  mountains 
than  he  discovers  before  him  the  high  table-land,  extending  as  far  as 
the  great  wall  on  the  north  of  China.  Only  on  the  east,  between  the 
tributaries  of  the  Selenga  and  those  of  the  Amur,  they  may  be  called 
a  chain,  for  here  they  decline  on  both  sides.  Farther  to  the  north 
they  form  onu  immense  mass  with  the  Stannowoi  Khrebet  and  the 
Aldan  Mountains ;  and  on  the  north-western  side,  towards  the  river 
Yenisei,  they  gradually  terminate  in  the  low-lands  of  Siberia,  not  far 
from  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Tunguska  with  that  river. 

There  are  probably  few  countries,  if  any,  on  the  globe  of  equal 
extent  which  can  vie  with  this  mountain-region  in  the  number  of 
rivers  and  lakes.  It  is  stated  that  177  rivers  fall  into  the  lake  of 
Baikal,  and  on  a  chart  of  this  lake  published  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment 160  of  them  are  inserted.  Besides  the  rivers  falling  into  the  lake, 
the  sources  of  five  large  rivers  are  in  this  range.  The  Upper  Tunguska 
rises  on  the  south-west,  the  Lower  Tunguska  and  Lena  on  the  west, 
and  the  Witim.  a  large  tributary  of  the  Lena,  on  the  east  of  the  lake, 
and  all  of  them  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  The  sources  of  the  Amur 
are  to  the  south  of  those  of  the  Witim. 

Three  large  rivers  {all  into  the  lake,  the  Upper  Angara  at  the 
northern  extremity,  the  Bargusiu  on  the  east,  and  the  Selenga  on  the 
south  :  none  of  them  lias  a  course  of  less  than  300  miles.  The  Upper 
Angara  runs  about  450  miles.  Its  sources  lie  to  the  east  of  its  mouth. 
About  70  miles  from  its  embouchure  it  enters  a  wide  and  low  valley, 
only  a  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
1 6  miles  from  it  the  river  divides  into  three  branches.  The  Bargusin 
runs  from  north-east  to  south-west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  north-eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  rises  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  I  |'i»  i 
Angara  and  the  Witim.  In  its  upper  course  between  high  mountains 
it  receives  some  considerable  tributaries  ;  in  its  lower  course  there  are 
extensive  levels  on  ita  banks.  Towards  its  mouth  it  is  again  narrowed 
by  rocks.  Ita  length  is  upwards  of  300  miles.  The  Sdenga  in  the 
most  important  and  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the  lake,  and  receives 
the  waters  from  a  great  extent  of  country.  It  rises,  according  to  the 
Chinese  '  Geography,'  on  the  northern  range  of  the  Khangai,  south  of 
the  lake  of  K  ossogol,  and  has  six  sources.  After  running  about  1 00  miles 
these  branches  unite  and  form  one  river,  which  running  to  the  east  for 
iijiwanls  ft"  120  miles  receives  from  the  north-west  the  Ekhe,  which 
rises  in  the  lake  of  Kosaogol  and  joins  the  Selenga  after  a  course  of 
about  1 00  miles.  Hence  the  Selenga  runs  to  the  north-east  and  meets 
after  a  course  of  120  miles  the  Orkhon  runningfrom  the  south ;  but  the 
.-it  continues  ita  course  to  the  north-east  after  its  junction  with 
that  river  and  even  after  it  has  made  ita  entry  into  the  Russian 
empire,  where  it  receives  the  Tshikoi,  the  Khilok,  and  the  Uda  from 
.''•'>  miles  from  ita  mouth  it  enters  a  large  valley,  which 
widens  gradually  towards  the  lake,  and  in  which  the  river  divides  and 
forms  a  large  delta.  The  whole  course  of  the  Selenga  cannot  be  less 
than  700  miles,  consequently  longer  than  that  of  the  Rhine  j  and  at 
Selenginsk,  \-jni  miles  from  ita  mouth,  it  was  found  by  Bell  twice  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  London.  The  largest  of  its  tributaries  is  the 
Orkhon,  whose  sources  are  far  to  the  south,  close  to  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Great  Desert  ;  with  many  windings,  it  runs  to  the  north  till  it 
reaches  the  Selenga  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  850  miles.  This 
river  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  Mongols,  because  on  ita  banks  at 
Karakorum  was  the  seat  of  the  dynasty  of  (.leiigis-Khan.  The  Tsliikoi, 
the  Khilok,  and  the  Uda  run,  on  an  average,  200  miles  ;  the  Khilok 
is  the  largest  of  these  rivers  ;  and  the  Tshikoi  forms  for  a  consi.  I 
space  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  emj. 

The  Lake  of  Baikal  extends  between  51°  and  56°  N.  lat.,  and  is  out 
by  the  meridians  of  99"  and  106°  E.  obliquely.  "Its  length  is  upwards  of 
850  miles,  but  its  mean  breadth  only  about  36  ;  in  some  places  the 


breadth  maybe  48  miles.     Its  surface  covers  more  than  14,800  square 
miles,  or  half  the  extent  of  Scotland.     [BAIKAL.] 

The  water  of  this  lake  is  carried  off  by  one  outlet,  the  Lower 
Angara,  which  issues  from  the  lake  on  the  western  side  not  very  far 
from  the  southern  extremity,  and  after  a  course  of  about  45  miles 
unites  with  the  river  Irkut  at  the  town  of  Irkutzk.  Lower  down  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Uda,  a  river  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains called  Erghik  Targak  Taiga,  and  then  ita  name  is  changed  into 
that  of  the  Upper  Tunguska.  At  this  junction  it  changes  its  course 
to  the  north,  till  again  by  a  great  bend  it  resumes  its  western  course, 
nearly  under  the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  finally  joins  the 
Yenisei.  Two  or  three  miles  from  the  lake  the  Lower  Angara  enters 
high  and  steep  mountains,  runs  in  a  narrow  channel,  and  forms 
considerable  and  long  rapids  for  many  miles,  which  render  the  navi- 
gation of  this  river  very  difficult. 

The  Lower  Tunguska,  another  tributary  of  the  Yenisei,  rises  to  the 
north-west  of  the  sources  of  the  Lena,  on  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
mountain-system,  where  they  approach  the  low-lands  of  Siberia.  The 
first  part  of  its  course  is  north-east,  but  it  gradually  declines  to  north- 
north-east  and  north,  and  again  to  north-north-west  and  north-west, 
till  it  joins  the  Yenisei  after  running  for  a  great  distance  due  west. 
It  does  not  receive  any  considerable  river. 

The  Lena,  rises,  like  the  Lower  Tunguska,  in  the  mountains 
inclosing  the  Lake  of  Baikal  on  ita  western  side,  at  about  20  or  24 
miles  distance  from  the  lake,  nearly  as  far  from  the  southern  as  from 
the  northern  extremity.  It  first  directs  its  course  to  the  north  till  it 
reaches  the  parallel  of  the  sources  of  the  Upper  Tunguska,  and  after- 
wards to  the  north-east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  more  than 
one-half  of  ita  course  up  to  the  town  of  Yakutzk,  having  received  on 
the  right  bank  two  of  its  great  tributaries,  the  Witim  and  the 
Olekma,  of  which  the  former  rises  in  the  Baikalean,  and  the  latter  in 
the  Aldan  Mountains.  Below  Yakutzk  the  Lena  makes  a  great  bend, 
by  which  ita  course  is  changed  from  north-east  to  north-west,  and  here 
it  is  joined  by  the  greatest  of  ita  tributaries,  the  Aldan,  which 
descends  from  the  Aldan  Mountains.  Afterwards  it  turns  to  the 
north-north-west,  and  does  not  change  this  direction  till  it  falls  into  the 
Northern  Ocean.  Ita  whole  course  may  amount  to  about  2000  miles. 

The  Witim,  a  tributary  of  the  Lena,  rises  at  a  distance  of  about  80 
or  40  miles  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal.  It  first 
runs  with  many  bends  to  the  north-east,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
mountain-chain  that  extends  between  it  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk ;  it 
then  declines  rapidly  to  the  north-west,  and  in  this  direction  it  joins 
the  Lena.  The  length  of  its  whole  course  may  be  between  400  and 
500  mileb. 

The  third  river-system,  which  originates  in  the  Baikalean  Mountains, 
is  that  of  the  AMUB.  Nearly  all  the  considerable  rivers  which  form 
it  rise  in  that  part  of  the  Baikalean  Mountains  which  by  the  Russians 
is  called  Yablonnoi  Khrebet  and  by  the  Chinese  Khing-han,  and  in 
which,  though  of  a  moderate  mean  height,  the  Tshokondo,  an  insulated 
peak,  rises  above  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  to  7670  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  geological  formation  of  this  mountain  system  is  much  less  known 
than  that  of  the  Egtag  Altai.  The  lower  ranges  near  Irkutzk  are 
covered  with  a  soft,  fine,  granulating  sandstone,  running  from  east  to 
west,  and  dipping  somewhat  to  the  north.  It  rests  on  a  conglomerate 
(if  granite,  quartz,  and  pieces  of  felspar,  united  by  a  fine  granulated 
sandstone,  and  stratified  like  the  layer  above  it.  But  not  far  from  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  it  is  changed  into  granite,  which  on  the  banks  of  the 
hike  passes  into  gneiss.  The  same  formation  was  observed  round  the 
lake,  granite  forming  the  principal  base,  but  often  passing  into  gneiss  ; 
and  in  some  places  chalk-hills  rise  between  the  mountains  and  the 
bank  of  the  lake — (this  chalk  is  commonly  of  a  soft  porous  nature) — 
and  form  capes  which  stretch  far  into  the  lake.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake  the  granite  and  gneiss  formation  extends  to  the  range 
of  the  Aldan  Mountains,  and  the  direction  of  its  masses  is  everywhere 
from  east  to  west.  In  passing  the  Yablonnoi  Khrebet  Pallas  observed 
on  the  highest  ridge  a  very  fine-grained  granite  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  mica,  which  decreases  towards  the  east.  Gradually  the 
granite  passes  into  white  stone,  which  is  replaced  by  green  stone,  and 
the  latter  by  gneiss.  But  the  ranges  through  which  the  rivers 
forming  the  Amur  pass  are  principally  composed  of  granite  and 
gneiss :  the  lower  part,  however,  is  covered  by  the  slate-formation, 
and  in  some  places  by  chalk ;  the  two  latter  are  even  found  alternating 
with  one  another.  On  the  tops  of  some  mountains  jasper  has  been 
observed,  and  a  few  lower  rocks  consist  of  this  material. 

Around  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  especially  on  its  southern  shore,  there 
are  unequivocal  signs  that  this  region  once  has  been  agitated  by 
volcanic  agency.  In  some  places  lava  haa  been  observed,  and  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  mountains  hot  and  sulphurous  springs  are  of 
rather  frequent  occurrence.  Besides,  this  region  is  subject  to 
earthquakes,  and  the  peculiar  motion  which  the  waters  of  the  lake 
experience  is  attributed  to  a  similar  cause.  [BAIKAL.] 

The  metallic  wealth  of  the  Baikal  Mountains  is  small,  and  almost 
limited  to  some  indications  of  copper  and  iron  ore,  which  latter  is 
worked  in  two  or  three  places.  In  this  mountain-region  a  kind  of 
mica  is  found  which  splits  into  very  thin  and  transparent  lamina;,  and 
is  used  all  over  Siberia  and  in  some  parts  of  European  Russia  us 
window-glass.  The  best  is  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river 
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to  UM  WiUm.  sad  here  H  is  worked  to  • 
In  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  the  lake  are 
,  of  which  contain  Epsom  sahe.  In  one  place  on 

UM oKrfintaina,  not  far  from  the  lake,  on  the  banks  of 

a  — -"  stream,  i*  found  a  quantity  of  lapi*  lazuli  of  every  shade  of 


The  mineral  riches  of  the  mountain*  to  the  north  of  the  river* 
whkh  form  the  Amur,  or  of  the  Da-uriaii  Mountain*,  are  more 
important  The  lower  ridge,  consist  probably  of  the  flotz-fonustion 
of  chalk,  and  contain  abundance  of  litharge,  which  however  u  only 
worked  for  the  ailver  and  gold  it  contain*.  There  are  twenty-one 
mine*,  the  produce  of  which  is  said  to  be  decrea«ing  of  late,  not 
because  the  mine*  are  exhausted,  but  because  wood  begin*  to  be  *caroe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mine*.  The  lead  i*  not  u*ed  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  it  over  the  mountain*.  \Vh.-n 
Captain  Cochrane  viaited  the  country  an  iron-mine  aUo  wan  worked. 
In  the  mine*  on  the  mountain*,  the  carnelian,  onyx,  amethyst,  topaz, 
quarU-crystala,  and  other  *tone*  are  frequently  met  with.  Some  lake* 
contain  salt,  and  in  one  of  them  a  great  quantity  u  procured. 

The  slopes  of  the  mountain*  about  the  Lake  of  Baikal  are  covered 
with  tree*.  mo*t  of  them  of  the  genu*  Abie*  and  Pinus,  of  which  the 
larch  (fimmt  larir)  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  dope*,  and  the 
Pmmi  tfrntkra,  the  fruita  of  which  are  gathered  and  eaten  a*  a  dainty, 
the  higher  part,  nearly  up  to  the  line  of  mow.  Some  species  of 
deciduou*  tree*  are  found ;  the  most  common  U  the  birch  (Krtula  alba 
and  B.  wma),  the  poplar,  and  aome  species  of  willow.  The  tree*  of  these 
regions  do  not  much  differ  from  those  of  the  Egtag  Altai.  The  shrubs 
and  plant*  offer  aome  peculiarities.  Palla*  was  *nrpriaed  at  finding 
on  the  low  delta  of  the  river  Selenga  the  plant*  of  high  mountains, 
and  trie*  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  by  the  nhore*  of  the  lake 
being  covered  even  in  summer  by  cold  and  foggy  air  and  backed  by 
high  mountains 

In  the  mountain*  around  the  Lake  of  Baikal  wild  animal*  are  very 
numerous.  The  wolf  in  amaller  and  whiter  than  in  Europe ;  the 
bear  (Umi  arrto*)  is  found  in  great  numbers  ;  both  these  animals 
produce  an  excellent  fur.  Beside*  these  there  are  found,  though  in 
lea*  numbers,  foxes,  lynxes,  wild  cat*  (Pdit  oneo),  and  the  glutton 
(b'nui  yule).  The  rivers  contain  otter*  and  beavers ;  but  the  latter 
are  not  frequent,  except  in  the  Upper  Angara.  The  musk-goat  is  still 
abundant ;  but  itn  musk  has  much  less  strength  than  that  of  Tibet  or 
India.  Elks,  stag*,  and  red-deer  are  frequent,  but  the  rein-deer  not 
The  wild  rein-deer  i*  of  an  ash-gray  colour ;  but  the  domestic  is 
always  white,  rarely  •potted,  never  gray.  Hare*  are  most  numerous, 
and  betides  the  common  hare,  the  mountain-hare  (Leptu  alpinui),  and 
the  hare  of  Da-uria  (Lepiu  tfanrictu),  are  frequently  found,  especially 
on  the  eastern  range*  of  the  mountain*.  Casan  marmot*,  alpine 
marmot*,  and  other  animal*  of  that  genus,  a*  also  sables,  al-..mi.l. 
The  akin  of  the  sable  however  U  not  greatly  valued,  except  it  be 
from  the  animal*  killed  on  the  Upper  Angara.  Of  the  squirrel, 
which  U  exceedingly  numerous,  there  are  different  specie*  found  ; 
BOOM  of  them  produce  excellent  fur,  especially  those  of  a  dark  gray 
colour. 

The  birds  and  fish  of  this  region  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Lake  of  Baikal  and  may  be  seen  under  the  article  BAIKAL.  But  we 
nraat  notice  UM  red  salmon  (Salmo  erjrfAriniw),  a  flab  found  only  here 
in  a  small  lake  (the  Lake  of  Folikha),  not  far  from  the  Upper  Angara. 
It  is  two  fret  SOUK,  and  of  UM  most  beautiful  red  colour,  varying  in 
it*  shades. 

The  wild  animal*   of  Da-uria  differ  greatly  from    those  of  the 
On  UM  steppes  bordering  on  the  former,  the 


(Cpnu  ktmiomu)  is  met  with,  and  in  the  narrow  valleys 
UM  argali,  or  mountain  g<»t.  Wolves  and  foxes  abound,  and  likewise 
tsjar-eata.  Among  UM  haras  i*  observed  a  very  small  species,  called 
Ltf*t  fmtOlut,  c  >vered  with  soft  yellowish  hair.  ReB-deer  are 
abundant,  and  also  UM  d*eren  (AniHop<  amttuma).  Among  the  birds 
are  Indian  and  Numidian  cranes,  a  large  kind  of  bustard*,  tie  bearded 
vultars,  rock  pisyons,  ruck-thrushes,  rock-nightingales,  common 
cmekntm,  and  rock-ravens  with  red  feet  and  beak.  The  lakes  and  riven 
abound  in  flab,  but  not  so  much  as  those  which  fall  into  the  Lake  o 
Baikal  No  carp  is  found  a  Siberia  ;  but  in  the  Onon,  Pallas 
with  two  new  special,  CfpruHU  Irptocfltaliu  and  Cyprituu  labto.  The 
barbels  are  of  lass  six  than  those  of  the  YVolga,  and  likewise  the 
h  (SUurm  •**«).  Neither  of  these  is  met  with  in  Siberia. 


The  common 
is  sturgeon  is 

•  smaller  kind*  of  salmon,  and  other  fish  are  abundant,  bu 
th*  MM  aryryiKAM  U  seldom  met  with.    Crawfish  are  not  known  to 
UM  **M  of  the  Krai  .  l.ut  two  or  more  specie,  an  caught  in  the 
rtrsn  of  Da^uia.    They  are  of  a  smallsr  SUM  however  than  those  of 


Lastly,  w.  shall  obssrve,  that  this  country,  like  all  those  which 
am  etsjtjnoos  to  desert*,  suffer*  much  from  locust*,  which  often 
destroy  UM  scanty  crop.  .,f  the  inhabitants.  Serpents  an  not  found 
oa  UM  tabU-Unda,  bat  UMy  are  frequent  in  the  valley* ;  and  some 
are  said  to  be  vsoomotu.  Psarl-oyXen  of  considerable  size  are  f.  ..in. 


Khrebsi,  or  that  range  of  mountain*  which,  from  the 
it  and  the  oe%hbonrhood  of  Nsrtahinsk,  run*  to 


the  Pacific  Ocean  and  terminates  on  it*  shores  opposite  to  the  island 

f  Taraikai,  ought  only  to  be  considered  a*  the  southern  extremity  of 

the  Aldan  Mountains,  which,  with  their  lateral  rioges,  fill  up  Che 

mmense  space  between  the  Sea  of  OkhoUk  and  the  banks  of  the 

river  Lena  up  to  the  town  of  YakuUk.    At  this  place  or  rather  at  the 

mouth  of  the  river  Aldan  the  Lena  withdraws  from  the  mountains 

which  fill  up  the  whole  region  to  the  eastward  of  that  river  and 

extend  to  the  sources  of  the  Yana,  Indighirka,  and  Kolyma,  accom- 

lanying  these  river*  the  greater  part  of  their  courses,  so  that  only 

.  flat  coast  of  about  100  mile*  extends  along  the  Arctic  Sea;  but, 

owards  the  north-eastern  promontory  of  Asia,  which  terminates  at 

Wiring  Strait,  in  Cape  Tshukotakoi,  the  mountains  draw  nearer  the 

Arctic  Sea,  and  occupy  the  whole  promontory  and  the  sides  of  the 

river  Anadir  up  to  it*  embouchure. 

The  highest  part  of  this  mountain-range,  and  that  which  separates 
the  waters,  runs  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  OkhoUk,  and  at  so 
small  a  distance,  that  all  the  streams  descending  to  that  sea  from  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  are  mere  rivulets.  Only  where 
the  town  of  OkhoUk  is  situated,  and  to  the  east  of  that  town,  a  few 
small  river*  descend,  among  which  the  river  Okhota  is  the  largest  and 
is  even  navigable  for  a  short  extent  Towards  the  west  and  north  the 
mountains  descend,  like  all  the  ranges  of  the  Altai,  in  terraces  and 
ong-extended  broad  plains,  overtopped  by  a  few  elevated  summit*  of 
no  great  height  Few  of  them  rise  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  but 
a  summit  ha*  been  observed  which  rises  to  upward*  of  6000  feet 
The  valleys  run  here  likewise  mostly  in  the  direction  of  the  uiountain- 
chain,  from  south-west  to  north-east  and  are  joined  together  by  a  few 
transverse  valleys,  which  carry  the  waters  to  the  west  But  this 
observation  holds  good  only  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  range  up 
to  the  sources  of  the  Indighirka,  for  thence  to  Cape  Tshukotakoi 
the  mountains  in  all  their  length  seem  to  be  cut  by  long  transverse 
valleys. 

The  Anadir,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  the  most 
northern  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  traverses  a  very  mountainous 
country,  and  makes  so  many  bends  to  every  point  of  the  compasa  that 
it  is  difficult  to  indicate  its  course  farther  than  by  stating,  that  in  the 
upper  part  of  it*  course  its  general  direction  is  from  north-oast  to 
smith-west,  und  in  the  lower  from  west  to  east  Its  whole  length 
exceeds  600  miles. 

The  distribution  of  the  plants  and  animals  on  this  extensive  range 
is  almost  entirely  unknown ;  at  least,  not  so  far  known  as  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  proper  enumeration,  but  both  gradually  disappear  towards 
the  north.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  sables  BO  numerous  as  here  ; 
Imt  they  arc  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  Upper  Angara.  The  wild 
rein-deer,  which  forms  here  the  principal  object  of  the  chace,  has  a 
spotted  skin. 

Wo  cannot  leave  this  region  without  observing,  that  in  the  low 
country,  which  extends  between  the  northern  extremity  of  this  chain 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  to  tho 
oast  of  that  of  the  Kolyma,  innumerable  heaps  of  fossil  bones  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  also  antediluvian  remains  are  imbedded  in  a  soil  which 
apparently  is  alluvial.  [SIBERIA.] 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  tho  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  Aldan  Mountains, 
but  as  its  description  is  closely  united  with  that  of  this  pcuinsnla 
it  -i-lf.  it  will  be  found  under  the  article  KAUTCHATKA. 

The  Altai  Mountains  are  situated  between  two  regions,  which  by 
their  nature  are  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes  except  in  n  few 
isolated  places,  and  which  therefore  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who  draw  their  subsistence 
from  herds.  The  mountains  however  contain  many  valleys  well 
adapted  for  agriculture,  and  there  exist  some  indications  that  these 
valleys  have  once  been  cultivated,  very  probably  by  the  same  nation 
that  has  worked  the  mines  all  over  the  range  to  a  great  extent  This 
nation,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Tshudes,  is  not  named 
in  history  and  ha*  entirely  disappeared,  though  the  immense  number 
of  ancient  tombs  found  everywhere,  but  especially  on  the  mountains 
of  Sayansk,  evidently  prove  that  this  region  was  once  better  peopled. 
The  nation  probably  was  destroyed  by  its  nomadic  neighbours,  and 
with  it  agriculture  disappeared  from  the  valleys.  But  since  the  two 
most  extensive  empires  of  the  world,  the  Chinese  and  tho  Russian, 
have  taken  possession  of  these  ranges,  and  peace  has  been  established 
in  a  region  which  doubtless  for  many  centuries  had  not  enjoyed  it, 
agriculture  ha*  again  been  introduced,  and  a*  it  would  seem  with 
better  success  by  the  Chinese  than  by  their  more  northern  neighbours. 

(Humboldt'i  Fragment  Aiiatujtu* ;  Klaproth's  Tableau.  Hitioritjue 
dt  tAiit;  TVare/*  of  Timkowsky,  Pallas,  and  Ledebour;  Kilter's 
KnU-mndt  ran  Alien  ;  Captain  Cochrane' s  Pedal rian  Journey  ;  Maps 
in  the  work*  ..f  llnnil-.Mt.  Kln]>rntli,  and  Ledebour.) 

ALTAMUKA,  a  town  i.f  tin-  km.-.lom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Beri,  near  the  borders  of  Basilicata,  30  miles  S.W.  from  the  city  of 
Bar! :  population  about  18,000.  It  was  a  baronial  estate  of  the 
Parnese  family,  after  the  extinction  of  which  it  devolved  on  Charles 
Bourbon,  infante  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  king  of  Naples.  The  town, 
which  is  well  built,  i*  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
and  i*  defended  by  a  castle.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  founded  by 
Frederick  II.,  and  ornamented  with  pictures.  In  179U  it  was  a 
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stronghold  of  the  republican  party,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  storm 
by  a  Calabrian  force,  headed  by  Cardinal  Ruffo.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country ;  good 
wheat  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  fairs  are  well  attended. 
Altamura  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apulian  town 
Lupatia. 

ALTDORF,  or  ALTORF,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Uri, 
stands  at  a  short  distance  S.  from  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  (Vier- 
Wald-Statter-See),  .in  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Reuss,  which  flows  into  the  lake.  It  is  situated 
about  20  miles  S.E.  from  Luzern,  in  46°  52'  N.  lat,  8°  45'  E.  long. 
Altorf  being  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  would  be  in  danger  of 
suffering  from  avalanches,  but  for  the  pine  forests  on  the  slopes,  which 
serve  as  a  rampart  against  the  falling  masses.  It  was  burnt  in  1799, 
and  has  been  since  rebuilt  in  better  style,  but  it  is  still  and  has  always 
been  a  dull  lifeless  place,  without  either  trade  or  manufactures.  The 
town-house,  a  handsome  parish  church,  and  a  school  are  among  the 
chief  buildings:  the  population  is  about  1700.  Altorf  stands  at  the 
Swiss  termination  of  the  St-Gothard  Pass.  The  only  claim  to  interest 
this  small  place  possesses  is  its  association  with  the  traditional  glory 
of  William  TelL  A  fountain,  surmounted  by  stone  statues  of  Tell 
and  his  son,  marks  the  spot  where  the  former  stood  to  take  aim, 
and  another  fountain  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  lime-tree  under 
which  the  boy  stood,  and  on  which  Gessler's  cap,  according  to  the 
tradition,  was  stuck  to  be  saluted  by  the  passers-by.  An  old  tower 
ornamented  with  rude  frescoes  of  Tell  and  Gessler  does  not,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  occupy  the  site  of  the  lime-tree ;  for  it  is  proved  by 
the  records  of  the  town  to  have  existed  before  the  date  assigned  to 
Tell's  history. 

ALT  EX,  a  small  sea-port  town  in  Norway,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Alten,  about  a  mile  above  its  mouth  in  the  Altenfiord,  in  69°  55'  N. 
lat,  23°  «'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  S.  from  Hammerfest. 
The  Alten  is  navigable  for  4  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  a  famous 
salmon  stream,  and  id  the  upper  part  of  its  course  makes  some 
beautiful  falls.  The  river  runs  through  a  pretty  valley,  which, 
though  in  so  high  a  latitude,  contains  corn-fields  and  meadows,  with 
abundance  of  trees,  chiefly  fir,  birch,  willow,  and  mountain-ash.  The 
town  is  neatly  built ;  it  exports  fish,  skins,  shark-oil,  and  copper  from 
the  Alten  Copper  Works,  which  belong  to  an  English  company  and 
are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  fiord.  The  imports  consist  of 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  iron,  coal,  Russian  linen,  &c.  The 
waters  along  the  coast  of  Finmark  retain  so  high  a  temperature  as  not 
to  prevent  the  fishermen  from  carrying  on  their  trade  in  boats  during 
the  winter,  although  the  sun  disappears  for  so  long  a  period  in  the 
latitude  of  this  country.  The  coast  steamers  between  Christiania 
and  Hammerfest  call  at  Bosekop  on  the  Altenfiord,  within  a  mile  of 
Alten.  A  fair  is  held  here  in  November,  which  is  well  attended  by 
Swedes,  Lapps,  and  Finns. 

ALTEXBURG,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  is 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Pleisse,  in  50°  59'  N.  lat,  12°  27' 
E.  long.,  24  miles  8.  from  Leipzig,  by  the  Saxo-Bavarian  railway : 
population,  14,100.  The  town  stands  on  uneven  ground  and  consists 
of  a  main  part  and  several  suburbs ;  it  is  well  built  It  contains  a 
castle,  eight  churches,  a  gymnasium  with  189  pupils  in  1852  and  a 
considerable  library,  an  hospital,  and  a  house  of  correction ;  also  a 
foundation  for  noble  ladies,  a  society  of  naturalists,  a  theatre,  &c. 
The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
stuffs,  ribands,  gloves,  vinegar,  starch,  &c.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle  and  corn. 

The  castle  of  Altenburg  stands  on  a  rock,  and  is  known  in  German 
history  as  the  place  from  which  the  young  princes  Ernest  and  Albert, 
the  founders  of  the  two  chief  lines  of  the  Saxon  House,  were  carried 
off  by  Ktinz  von  Kauffungen,  A.D.  1455.  Altenburg  was  ouce  an 
imperial  city  and  the  capital  of  a  district  called  Pleissen.  After  1172 
we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  place  where  the  emperors  sometimes 
•  resided  and  held  diets.  Altenburg  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Princi 
pality  of  Altenburg,  one  of  the  two  provinces  of  the  duchy,  which  has 
an  area  of  243  square  miles,  and  had  in  1851  a  population  of  84,614 

[SAXF.-Al.TEJiBCRfi.] 

ALT' i N.  II  ::t,|Mhire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Alton,  is  situated  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Wey  in  51°  9'  N.  lat,  0°  58'  W.  long.,  18  miles 
H.N.F..  fi-jni  Winchester,  47  miles  S.W.  from  London  by  road,  auc 
50  miles  by  a  branch  line  of  the  London  and  South- Western  railway 
the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2828.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Alton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  18  parishes,  with  an  area  of  53,051  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  11,910. 

Alton  (written  Aultone  in  Domesday  Book)  is  a  place  of  considerabl 
antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  a  tessellated  pavement  was  ploughec 
up  a  few  years  ago,  and  coins  and  other  relics  have  been  at  various 
times  discovered.  Funeral  urns,  lachrymatories,  Ac.,  recently  dis 
covered  in  making  some  excavations  within  the  town,  show  tha 
there  was  a  Roman  cemetery  on  the  site  of  Alton.  The  church  i 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  having  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII. ;  the  tower,  which  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  edifice,  rests  on  itt 
original  massive  Norman  arches.  In  the  church  are  several  objects  o 
archax'logical  interest.  A  curious  fresco  painting  of  Henry  VI.,  wit] 


wo  bishops,  still  remains  on  one  of  the  pillars ;   and  there  are  two 

omewhat   remarkable  ancient   brasses.     During  the  civil   wars   the 

royalist  troops  under  Lord  Hopton  were  surprised  at  Alton  by  the 

wrliamentarians  under  Sir  William  Waller.     The  battle  was  fought 

m   the   hill  behind   the  present   National  school ;   but  some  of  the 

defeated  troops  took  refuge  in  the  church,  the  door  of  which   still 

testifies   to   the   fact,   being   pierced  with   shot.     Alton   church   has 

ittings  for  1400  persons.     There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 

Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers ;  a  grammar-school,  founded  in 

640 ;  National  and  British  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  among  picturesque  hills  and  woods, 
m  the  junction  of  the  chalk  with  the  green-sand  of  Hampshire,  mingling 
with  which  are  many  patches  of  the  rich  unctuous  clay,  locally  known 
as  malm,  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  hops.  Alton  is  a  well-built 
)lace ;  the  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  new  road  has 
>een  made  from  Alton  through  Selborne  to  Petersfield.  The  town 
las  a  flourishing  trade,  but  the  only  branches  of  manufacture  now 
carried  on  are  ale-brewing,  which  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  aud  paper- 
making.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  hop-plantations.  The 
market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year.  A  county 
court  is  held  in  the  town. 

(County  Histories  ;  Communications  from  Alton.) 

ALTONA,  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  is  situated 
n  the  lordship  of  Pinneberg,  duchy  of  Holsteiu,  on  the  right  bank  of 
;he  Elbe,  a  little  west  of  the  city  of  Hamburg ;  65  miles  by  railway 
S.S.W.  from  Kiel :  population  about  33,000.  The  observatory  of 
Altona  stands  in  53°  32'  45"  N.  lat,  9°  56'  39"  E.  long.  When 
Pinneberg  was  united  with  Denmark,  in  1640,  Altona  was  only  an 
inconsiderable  village.  In  1664  it  obtained  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  city.  It  was  burned  by  the  Swedes  Jan.  10,  1713.  The  town  is 
about  75  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  about  2  miles  below 
and  to  the  west  of  Hamburg ;  but  the  suburbs  of  the  two  cities  are  only 
separated  by  a  field.  The  site  is  higher  and  more  healthy  than  that 
of  Hamburg,  many  of  whose  merchants  reside  in  Altona.  The 
wharfs  and  warehouses  of  the  two  cities  join,  and  present  a  fine 
appearance  of  one  long  unbroken  line  of  building's,  stretching  along 
the  river  with  rows  of  tall  poplars  behind.  The  streets  are  long,  the 
houses  spacious,  and  remarkable  for  their  high  pointed  roofs.  The 
finest  street  is  the  Palmaille,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  double  avenue 
of  trees,  and  at  the  head  of  it  the  handsome  railway  terminus,  whence 
fine  views  of  the  rjver  and  of  the  plains  of  Hanover  are  obtained.  The 
number  of  streets  is  close  upon  100 ;  there  are  besides  six  squares. 
The  town  possesses  one  Roman  Catholic,  five  Protestant,  and  two 
Jewish  places  of  worship,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  a  mint, 
a  gymnasium,  founded  in  1730  by  Christian  VI.  which  has  a  library 
containing  10,000  volumes  of  printed  books;  an  anatomical  school, 
and  several  other  places  of  education.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  Evangelic-Lutheran  church  and  the  celebrated 
observatory. 

Altoua  is  a  free  port,  and  has  a  very  important  commerce,  though 
its  streets  present  little  of  the  activity  of  Hamburg.  The  industrial 
products  comprise  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods;  tobacco,  soap, 
candles,  and  leather ;  there  are  also  several  glass-works,  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  sugar-refineries,  besides  several  establishments  of  minor 
importance.  There  are  docks  for  ship-building,  and  several  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  are  employed  annually  in  the  herring  and  whale 
fisheries  and  in  trading  to  the  Mediterranean. 

As  one  of  the  means  for  putting  an  end  to  the  hostilities  between 
Denmark  and  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  the  city  of 
Altona  and  other  towns  in  the  duchies  were  occupied  by  Austrian 
troops  in  February  1851. 

ALTRINGHAM,  or  ALTRINCHAM,  Cheshire,  a  nmrket-tov-n, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bowdou  aud 
hundred  of  Bucklow,  is  situated  near  the  Duke  of  Bridgcwater's  Canal 
from  Manchester  to  Runcorn,  in  53°  23'  N.  lat.,  2°  22'  W.  long., 
distant  about  8  miles  S.W.  from  Manchester,  with  which  town  it  is 
connected  by  a  railway,  and  180  miles  N.W.  from  London  :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  1851  was  4488.  It  has  by  charter  a  mayor  and 
burgesses :  the  mayor  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  no  duties  except 
opening  the  fairs,  and  providing  dinners  for  the  burgesses  to  the 
amount  of  about  80?.  a  year,  the  rental  of  land  left  at  some  remote 
period  to  the  mayor.  The  township  of  Altringham  is  under  the 
management  of  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester.  Altringham 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  39  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  73,565  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  34,013. 

The  town  is  neat  and  clean.  A  town-hall  has  been  recently  erected 
by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Wrarrington.  St.  George's  Church  is  a 
chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish  of  Bowdon  ;  on  the  canal  is  a  floating 
chapel  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church.  There  are  two 
chapels  for  Methodists,  and  one  each  for  Independents,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Unitarians ;  the  Jubilee  School  of  Industry  for  80  girls, 
a  literary  institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  chief  occupations  are  the 
manufacture  of  linen-thread,  and  bobbin-turning.  The  neighbourhood 
supplies  Manchester  with  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  salubrity  of  the 
air  renders  Altringham  a  place  of  resort  for  invalids.  The  market  is 
on  Tuesday :  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  A  county  court  is 
held  in  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  good  mansions,  the 
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chief  of  which  it  Dunham  Hall,  th*  scat  of  UM  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrinftoa.    (Ora*rod"»  <•«*•«  ,-  V»mmu*icalio» /nm  Allrimykam.) 
A  LI'  r  V.  or  ALT,  a  tributary  of  th*  Danube,  which  rise*  in  Transyl- 
vania, in  the  eastern  Carpathian    Mountain*,  about  46*  40'  N*.  lat, 
soura*  of  tb*  Maroa,  and  S.  of  Mount  TaUirrbago. 
It*  court*  i*  at  first  due  south  through  an  alpine  valley  bordered 

Jam)  steep  rorks  for  about  60  mil**,  to  th*  n*igbourhood  of 
r*.  whence  it  nm«  nearly  due  north  for  about  20  mile*.     It 

change*  iu  direction  again  to  south-west  and  west  as  far  as  the 

southern  environ*  of  Hermanstadt,  wbance  it  flows  southward  till  it 
reach**  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  through  which  it  make*  it*  way 
by  th*  RuUMn-Thurm  Pas*  into  Wallachia,  and  join*  the  Danube  on 
tb*  left  bank  opposite  XioopoU.  The  stream  is  rapid,  and  the  navi- 
gation U  part*  dangerous.  The  navigation  i*  chiefly  confined  to  th* 
Austrian  part  of  th*  river.  The  whole  length  of  its  court*  i*  not  less 
than  250  mil**.  It  bring*  down  partial**  of  gold  from  the  auriferous 
•and*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain*. 
Al.VA.  [StlHUXlMHIR*.] 

AI.VAl:.  •  principality  in  the  osntre  of  I'pper  Hindu«ten,  between 
27*  and  2V  X.  lat,  is  a  well-wooded  hilly  oountry.  It  abounds  with 
jangle  and  with  natural  fastnesaea,  of  which  advantage  has  been  taken 
by  some  of  the  inhabitant*  to  carry  on  a  system  of  predatory  incursions 
into  UM  neighbouring  district*.  These  people  are  described  as  having 
been  formerly  exceedingly  brutal  in  their  habit*  ;  and  for  this  reason 
it  was  once  customary  with  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  when  at  war,  to 
engage  their  services,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  ravage  the 
oountry  of  their  enemies.  The  principality  is  now  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Raja  of  Macherry,  whoae  sw*y  extends  over  about  3000  square 
miles  :  h*  ha*  been  since  1801  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government  The  chief  towns  in  bis  dominions  are  Alvar,  Macherry, 
and  Rajghur  :  although  Macherry  gives  the  title  to  the  raja,  Alvar  is 
the  capital  Sinoe  the  oountry  ha*  been  under  British  influence  the 
natives  of  Alvar,  by  being  more  kindly  treated,  have  become  less 
brutal  and  savage. 

(Renuells  Memoir  of  a  Map  o/  J7im*«*w  ;  Hamilton's  £<ut  India 
(tm*itttr  ;  PoHintnmlnry  Report*.) 

ALVAR,  s  large  and  strongly-fortified  town,  situated  at  the  baeo  of 
a  steep  bill,  in  27'  32'  X.  1st,  76'  44'  K.  long.,  75  miles  tS.S.W.  from 
Delhi  This  town  is  in  the  principality  of  tho  same  name,  and  form* 
at  one*  the  capital  and  principal  residence  of  the  Macherry  Raja.  On 
UM  summit  of  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  Alvar  is  built,  there  is  a 
strong  fort,  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town. 

A  LV  A  HA  DO,  a  river  and  town  in  Mexico,  in  the  State  of  Vera 
Crux.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  to  the  S.K.  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cms, 
in  18*  45'  X.  Ut,  98*  W.  long.  Though  of  a  short  course,  probably 
not  exceeding  100  mile*,  much  water  i*  collected  in  it,  a*  it  flows 
through  a  low  and  swampy  oountry,  and  it*  mouth  is  rather  wide ; 
but  it  ha*  a  bar  at  it*  entrance,  which  generally  doe*  not  admit  vessels 
drawing  ten  feet  of  water.  But  within  tho  bar  the  port  is  of  sufficient 
depth,  spacious,  and  wall  ibeltend  from  northerly  winds.  The  town 
i*  situated  on  th*  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  8  miles  from  it* 
mouth.  It  i*  badly  built,  confuting  mostly  of  cane  cottages  roofed 
with  palm-leaves,  and  contain*  only  about  2000  inhabitant*,  but 
carne*  o«  a  considerable  commerce  with  Vera  Crux ;  a*  the  country 
south  »f  tb*  river  ha*  numerous  plantations  of  cacao,  and  produces 
much  rice,  both  of  which  article*  are  sent  to  the  other  states  of 
'.  Sometimes  twenty  vesarU  or  more  are  found  in  the  harbour. 

AI.V  I.      (WoHCCSTKUHIKE.] 

ALVKKKTOKK,  Hampshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert 
Puor-Lsw  Incorporation,  in  the  Alventoke  and  Gosport  liberties  of 
UM  Parehun  division.  The  parish  of  Alveratoke  is  extensive  and 
populous,  comprising  the  port  and  town  of  <i>.  I..,M.  and  the 
•bapairi**  of  Anglesey.  Elton,  and  Porton.  The  population  of  the 
entire  pariah  in  1841  wa*  13,510;  but  apart  from  th*  chapelry  .  f 
Oosport  only  4«48.  In  1851  Alvenrtok*  Gilbert  Incorporation,  whii  h 
I*  co-exten*ir*  with  the  parish,  and  contains  an  area  of  5222  acres, 
bad  a  population  of  10.W08.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  dins***  of  Winchester.  The  church  i*  an  ancient  edifice ;  there 
is  a  large  Xational  school ;  also  s  workhouse,  Alventoke  is  about 
S  mil**  from  the  Oosport  terminus  of  UM  South-Western  railway. 
(OaarocT.l 

AI.YTII.  Perthshire,  Scotland,  a  tillage  and  burgh  of  barony  in  the 
parish  of  Alytb,  is  situabil  in  50*  20'  X.  Ut,  .V  5'  W.  long.,  distant 

mile*  S.W.  from  i 

'  the  entire  parish 
James   III.      It   is 


pan.h  of  Alyti,  i*  situated  in  5»'  20'  N.  lat,  3'  6 
about  SO  mile*  X.X.K.  from  Perth,  and  12  mile*  )• 
UM  popokoioa  of  UM  village  in  1851  wa*  IBIfl,  of 
Alyth   wa*  toad*  a  burgh  of  barony  by  Ji 


•[•••Uy  situated  on  a  nuall  river  running  into  the  Isla,  a  tribu- 
Tay.    It   ha*  a  .mall   market,  and  aome  manufacture* 


tary  of  tb*         . 

of  linen  and  yam.    Tb*  church  i*  an  ancient  gothic  building,  in  good 
*"  r»««*W  «*»><*.  "•«"  ta  on*  in  the  neighbour- 
'r  ^  *****  for  Promoting  Chrirtian  Knowledge. 
>r.     ™"  CBtBIDn  »"<•  I'nited  Pmbyterian  congre- 
ll«|  «cr»4tation  ba*  exutcd  *ino*  th. 
in  PoSarahir*     It  include,  tb.  for. 
fameriy  a  banttergmud  of  tb*  8ooUi*h  kinga.  and  llarrj-  Hill,  where 
ar»  *D*JM  vitrttea  raaaio*  of  fortification*. 


i. 
lofty 


.- 
N  Ut  43*  SI'  E.  long.,  in  a  plain, 


which  i*  icreened  on  UM  north  and  aouth  by  mountain-range*  and 
drained  by  the  Ubara  Uiver,  which  flow*  eactward  into  the  Great  Zab. 
The  touthern  range  called  Ghara  i*  high,  well-wooded,  and  in  part*  preci- 
pitou*  and  very  difficult  of  accaaa.  It  aeparatw*  the  Amadiyah  district 
from  the  oountry  of  the  Miaaouri  Kurd*.  The  northern  range,  which 
i*  al*o  well  wooded  but  doe*  not  aeem  to  be  no  high  a*  the  southern 
one.  wparate*  the  plain  of  Amadiyah  from  the  extensive  valley  of 
Barwari.  The  plain  of  Amadiyah  U  out  up  into  mimmermblo  ravine* 
by  th*  torrent*  which  ru»h  down  the  mountains  into  th*  Ghara  Kiver, 
by  which  they  are  carried  to  the  Zab.  It  i*  well  wooded  with  the 
gall-boaring  oak  and  with  fruit  and  forett  tree*.  It  coutaini  many 
village*,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  Chaldean  or  Xentorian 
Chriiitian*  and  were  very  flourishing,  but  many  of  them  have  been 
deaarted  by  the  inhabitant*  in  order  to  eaoape  the  violence  of  t  he 
Kurd*  and  the  tyranny  of  their  Turkish  governors;  mo»t  >.i  tlh.se  who 
remain  have  joined  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  Ammid  the  town 
and  the  villages  are  wall-cultivated  garden*  and  orchard*.  Tobacco, 
rice,  grain,  water-melon*,  fruit,  and  gall-nut*  are  among  the  product*, 
luit  Kurdish  robberie*  and  Turkish  oppreanion  afford  little  encourage- 
ment to  cultivate  the  land 

The  town  i*  deecribed  by  Dr.  Layard  a*  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  porch?*, 
baxaan,  bath*,  and  habitation*  were  laid  open  to  their  inmoct  receoae*  ; 
every  part  aeemed  cnunbling  to  ruin,  filthy,  and  nearly  deaerted  ;  for 
the  population  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  August,  bad  retired  to  their 
summer  habitation*  in  the  mountain  valley*.  The  fort  or  castle. 
U  lurrounded  by  wall*  flanked  with  towers,  i*  considered  of  great 
importance  a*  a  key  to  Kurdistan  and  U  defended  by  a  small  garriaon. 
Amadiyah  wa*  formerly  n  place  of  considerable,  importance  and 
strength  and  contained  a  very  largo  and  flourishing  population.  It 
wa*  governed  by  hereditary  pashas,  who  traced  their  deeix-m  from  the 
Abbaside  Caliph*  and  were  on  this  account  always  regarded  with 
religious  respect  by  the  Kurds.  The  ladies  of  their  family  enjoyed  the 
title  of  Khan.  Ismail  Pasha,  the  last  of  these  hereditary  chiefs 
defended  himself  long  against  the  Turk*  in  •hio  inaccessible  castle, 
but  at  last  a  mine  was  sprung  under  a  part  of  the  walls,  which  the 
Knrdn  thought  safe  from  attack,  and  the  place  wan  taken  by  assault 
Amadiyah  (which  is  said  to  mean  '  Town  of  the  Medea')  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  early  Arab  geographer*  and  historians,  and  it*  founda- 
tion in-.st  probably  dates  from  a  very  early  epoch.  Some  have  asserted 
that  it  was  called  Ecbatana.  To  a  defaced  bas-relief  on  the  rock  near 
tho  northern  gate  Dr.  Layard  assigns  the  date  of  the  Arsacian  kings. 
A  madiyali  is  proverbially  unhealthy ;  fever  and  agues  are  very  prevalent 
in  summer,  at  which  season  the  populitt  ion  remove  to  the  n,  iplii 
mountains,  in  the  valleys  of  which  they  live  in  tents  and  oxailia,  or 
sheds  made  with  boughs :  the  population  hiu*  greatly  diminished  since 
the  reduction  of  the  place  by  the  Turks. 

(Dr.  Layard'i  Ninettk  and  it*  Remain*  ;  <  -ne/s  Ku/mlition 

to  the  i  vet*.) 

AM  AGER,  or  AMAK,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic,  lying  to  the  south 
of  Copenhagen,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  bridges.  It  is  about 
9  mile*  long  and  3  miles  broad  ;  quite  level,  und  without  wood  or  good 
water.  The  soil  i*  fertile,  nnd  the  island  .-n 

garden  vegetable*,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  A  Dutch  colony  was 
settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  inland  1>\  <  hii-ti.ni  11.  in  l.'.lii.  The 
inhabitants  in  summer  send  their  cattle  to  pasture  on  the  adjacent 
low  island  of  Soltholin.  The  ChriBtianshafn  suburb  of  Copenhagen  i* 
built  on  the  island.  Population  of  the  island,  exclusive  of  this  suburb, 
6500.  an.] 

AMALKI,  n  seaporHown  in  the  province  of  Principato  Citro,  in  thn 
kingdom  «.•  the  Two  8i<  iliex,  is  built  on  the  steep  •  A  hill 

above  the  north  shore  of  the'Gulf  of  i-'iilcrnn.  in 

E.  long.,  24  miles  .  •<!,  about  4uno.      h,  t),,. 

early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Amalfi  was  a  i  i  h  a  scanty 

territory,  but  renowned  for  it*  trade  with  KK;  >•  East.     It 

took  part  in  tho  crusades,  and  its  citizens  fo  no  tho 

hospital  of  >•  ,  rn-ali-m.  from  which  I  >•<!  military 

order  took  it*  name.  Amalfi  was  taken  about  the  year  1075  by 
Robert  Quiscsrd  and  wn*  erected  into  a  duchy.  William  of  Apulia, 
the  poet  historian,  describe*  A  •  hut  time  as  the  great  mart 

for  eastern  goods,  frequ<  nvd  "by  Arabs,  Indians  Africans,  and 
Sicilian*."  The  |N>]m!ai  Inn  uUiut  that  time  in  vc  exceeded 

60,000.     In  the  sulisequent   wars   between   the   Norman*  and 
Innocent  II.,  who  was  mipported  by  tho  emperor  Lothariuis  Amultl 
was  taken    iu    1187   by   the    Pisons,   who  were  auxiliaries   of   the 
.  -     Flavin  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  Amalfi,  found  out  or  improved 
the  mariner's  compass  about  the   beginning  of  the   14th   century. 
Amalfi    wa*  also  the  birthplace   of  Masaniello.     The  present   town, 
though   much    fallen    fr"in    it«   former  splendour,  xtill  retaina  Dome 
trade,  and  iu  inhabitant*  art  reckoned  good  mariners.     Amn|fl  gives 
x  a  very  an>  iral 

AM  A  M  I '  \  1  i  I .  -  *  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  constitute* 

th*  most  couth-western  ridge  of  the  extensive  system  of  the  Bnuilian 
Mountains.  It  branulicx  .ill  fi,,m  th,-  higher  part  of  the  system  at  the 
S.'rra  Sejada,  near  18"  30'  K.  Ut.,  63°  W.  long.,  and  runs  first  south-west 
between  the  river*  that  run  eastward  into  the  Hio  T.-inlu  and  those 
that  flow  westward  into  the  Tacoary,  and  in  this  part  it  bears  also 
th*  name  of  Serra  Galliano.  Near  20°  &  hit.  and  between  56°  and 
.'•7  \\ .  loug.  it  inclines  southward  and  continue*  in  that  direction  to 
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24°  S.  lat.  where  it  turns  all  at  once  eastward  and  under  the  name 
of  Serra  de  Maraeayu  terminates  at  the  great  cataract  of  the  Rio 
Parana,  called  Salto  Grande  de  Sette  Quedas.  A  range  of  hills,  which 
traverses  Paraguay  in  a  southern  direction  and  terminates  south  of 
26°  S.  lat.  may  be  considered  as  its  continuation.  This  chain  is 
distinguished  from  other  Brazilian  mountains  by  being  nearly  every- 
where clothed  with  lofty  timber-trees.  (Henderson's  History  uf 
Brazil ;  Robertson's  Letter*  on  Paraguay.) 

AMAND,  ST.,  a  well-built  town  in  the  department  of  Cher  in 
France ;  capital  of  the  third  arrondissement ;  situated  in  the  fork 
between  the  Marmande  and  the  river  Cher,  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
Cher  canal,  27  miles  S.  from  Bourges ;  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  of  a  college :  population,  7082.  It  was  built  in  the  15th 
century.  After  the  English  in  1410  during  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Montrond  had  reduced  the  city  of  Orval  to  ashes,  the  Constable 
d'Albret  had  huts  erected  for  the  surviving  inhabitants  on  the  fair- 
green  of  that  town ;  the  huts  were  soon  converted  into  houses,  and 
in  1434  the  place  was  inclosed  with  walls.  St.-Amand  is  regularly 
built.  It  has  wool-washing  and  skin-dressing  establishments ;  in  the 
environs  are  iron  forgea  and  foundries  and  porcelain  factories.  There 
is  also  some  trade  in  timber,  oak  staves,  iron,  wool,  fat  cattle,  hemp, 
goat-  and  kid-skins,  and  chestnuts.  Of  the  castle  of  Montrond,  which 
was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  France,  there 
remained,  a  short  time  ago,  only  a  single  tower  and  some  masses  of 
wall ;  and  even  these,  it  is  said,  have  lately  been  removed  to  admit 
of  the  site  being  laid  out  in  gardens  and  public  walks.  The  castle 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Cond^,  and  the  great  prince  of  that  name 
wa»  reared  in  it;  it  was  dismantled  after  a  year's  siege  in  1652. 
Extensive  views  over  the  surrounding  couutiy  are  obtained  from  tho 
site  of  the  forties.  From  this  castle  St. -Amand  ueasurnamed 

AM.,  •  D-LKS-KAUX,  ST.,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Nord  in 
France ;  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scarpe,  1 8  miles 
in  Douai,  and  8  miles  N.W.  from  Valenciennes,  in  60°  ^7'  \'l" 
N.  lat.,  3°  26'  4"  E.  long. ;  the  seat  of  a  communal  college:  population, 
9118.  Tlie  town  originated  in  an  abbey  built  here  by  St.  Amand  in 
14  ;  it  derives  its  surname  from  it .<  thermal  springs.  The  abbey 
was  burnt  by  the  Normans  in  880.  In  after  times  the  town  was  taken 
several  times.  The  French  made  themselves  masters  of  it  in  1667. 
Of  the  abbey-buildings  there  remain  only  a  beautiful  gothic  tower, 
828  feet  high,  constructed  of  flint  with  white  stone  dressings,  and 
adorned  with  sculptures  from  base  to  summit ;  it  now  serves  for  a 
clock-  and  bell-tower ;  the  ascent  to  its  summit  is  by  450  steps. 
M.  \niand  is  a  place  of  considerable  industrial  activity.  The  chief 
manufactured  products  are  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  of  various  kinds, 
linen,  woollen  hosiery,  embroidered  muslins  (which  are  worked  in  the 
neighbouring  hamlets  and  villages),  nails,  lace,  porcelain,  black  soap, 
linieed  oil,  cotton  yarn,  &.c.  It  has  also  six  brandy  and  grain  distil- 
j'.J  beet-root  sugar  factories,  lace-thread  factories,  and 
tan-yards.  Boats  are  built ;  and  there  is  a  good  trade  iu  corn,  wine, 
and  raw  produce.  Large  quantities  of  fine  flax  for  the  cambric 
manufacture  are  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Cattle  fairs  are  held  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  every  month  ;  there  are  besides  two  ten-day  fairs 
and  one  five-day  fair  held  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  mineral  springs,  three  in  number,  and  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  muriate  of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
are  situated  at  some  distance  east  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a  small 
bath-house  supplying  24  baths  and  6  douche*.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  is  77°  Fahr.  There  are  also  80  mineral  mud-baths  of  the 
game  temperature.  The  season  lasts  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
end  of  August.  These  springs  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey ;  they 
are  now  the  property  of  the  department,  and  the  profit*  arising  from 
them  are  paid  into  the  central  chest  for  the  support  uf  the  hospitals 
of  the  department.  The  waters  are  efficacious  in  certain  cases  of 
paralysis,  rheumatism,  anchylosis,  nervous  affections,  abdominal  and 
hepatic  obstructions,  periodic  erysipelas,  dropsy,  hysterics,  &c.  They 
are  administered  in  drink,  in  baths,  and  douches ;  the  dose  is  from 
4  to  12  glasses  taken  in  the  morning.  A  pretty  neighbourhood, 
affording  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  thriving  towns  of  St-Amand-les-Eaux  and  Conde1  (the  latter  on 
i  frontier),  make  these  baths  an  agreeable  sojourn. 

AMANUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  mountains  in  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  Asia  Minor,  the  crest  of  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
and  Syria.  They  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Taurus,  from 
which  they  run  southward  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  (Bay 
°f  I»t"  lieuce  there  are  two  ranges: — one  running  north- 

eastward to  the  Euphrates  which  it  strikes  near  Someisat,  the  ancient 
Samosata;  th-  ..*!,,,•  running  southward  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  gulf  to  its  t.  m  the  Cape  anciently  called  Khosicus 

Scopulus,  now  Rai-el-Khansir.  The  first-mentioned  range  is  highest 
immediately  north  nnd  north-east  of  the  head  of  the  gulf,  where  the 
Durdun  Dagh  and  the  Oaur  Dagh,  which  form  a  continuous  range, 
are  said  to  be  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Ak-Su,  a  feeder  of  the 
Jihmi,  flows  along  the  northern  base  of  the  latter;  to  the  east  of  it 
the  mountains  are  tooro  broken,  and  receive  various  names.  The 
second  range  is  now  called  Jawur  Dagh,  between  the  head  of  the  gulf 
and  the  port  of  Iskenderun;  southward  from  this  place  to  Cape 
El-Khausir  it  ia  called  Akma  Dagh,  or  Jebel  Kheserek,  and  this  is  the 


highest  part  of  it,  being  5400  feet  above  the  sea,  A  short  range  called 
Jebel  Musa,  the  ancient  Pieria,  which  13  an  offshoot  of  the  Ja\vur 
Dagh,  extends  close  to  the  sea  between  Ras-el-Khansir  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes ;  at  its  south-western  extremity  was  Seleukeia,  the  first 
Syrian  city  reached  iu  coming  from  Cilicia. 

The  Amauus  Mountains  are  drained  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Jihun,  the  ancient  Pyramua,  which  enters  the  Bay  of  Iskenderun  at  a 
short  distance  from  their  western  extremity;  north-east  by  the 
Euphrates ;  and  south-east  by  the  Orontes.  Besides  these,  several  small 
streams  fall  directly  from  the  mountains  into  the  bay.  The  ranges  that 
skirt  the  Gulf  of  Issus  on  the  north  and  east  approach  in  many  places 
very  close  to  the  shore,  and  are  traversed  by  passes  which  are  celebrated 
in  ancient  history.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  position  of  these  it  will 
be  necessary  to  look  at  the  position  of  the  gulf  and  some  ancient 
places  near  it. 

The  Gulf  of  Issus  is  entered  from  the  Mediterranean  between  the 
Capes  of  Kara  Tash  and  El-Khausir,  which  are  27  miles  apart,  and 
extends  iu  a  north-north-east  direction  about  50  miles.  In  ancient  times 
the  Pyramus  did  not  fall  into  the  gulf  at  all,  but  directly  into  the 
Mediterranean,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  promontory  of  Megarsus, 
now  Kara  Tash.  Near  its  mouth  was  the  town  of  Mallus.  Some- 
where near  the  head  of  the  gulf,  for  the  site  is  uncertain,  stood  the 
town  of  Issua,  and  between  it  and  Mallus  on  the  western  coast  was  a 
town  called  jEgsetc,  a  little  north  of  which  was  a  pass  called  by 
Strabo  Amanides  Pylffi ;  it  is  now  called  Demir  or  Kara  Kapu,  and  is 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast.  Into  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf 
the  Pinarus  (uow  the  Deli)  empties  its  waters  at  ,1  distance  of  about 
eight  miles  from  the  head  of  the  gulf.  Six  miles  south  of  the  Pinarus 
was  the  town  of  Bain-  (now  Bayas)  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream, 
near  the  source  of  which  is  a  pass  which  was  also  called  Atnanides 
Pyla;.  It  is  now  named  the  Pass  of  Bayas,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
route  from  Bayas  to  the  town  of  Marasch.  By  this  pass,  according  to 
some,  Darius  crossed  the  mountains  into  Cilicia,  and  took  up  his 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  near  which  the  battle  of  Issus 
was  fought;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  place  the  Pass  of 
Darius  considerably  farther  north,  where  a  pass  opens  nearly  upon 
the  head  of  the  gulf.  To  the  south  of  Baioe  at  the  distance  of  six 
or  seven  miles  was  the  river  Kerens  (uow  Merkez),  at  the  head  of 
which  a  steep  pans  called  Boghros  Beli  crosses  the  Anmnus  range.  On 
the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Ker.sus  respectively  were  the  Cilieiau 
and  Syrian  Pyla?,  passes  mentioned  by  Xenophon ;  the  Ciliciau  pass 
being  a  gateway  in  a  wall  that  descended  from  the  Amauus  to  the  sea 
to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  the  Syrian  pass  a  gateway  in  a  similar 
wall  to  the  south  of  it.  There  is  a  stone  wall  still  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  crossing  the  narrow  plain  between  the  mountains  and  tho 
•ea,  and  terminating  on  the  coast  in  a  tower.  There  are  ruins  of  a 
wall  also  on  the  north  bank,  and  nearer  to  the  mountains  there  ore 
traces  of  a  double  wall  between  which  the  river  flowed. 

Cyrus  the  Younger  and  Alexander  the  Great  marched  through  the 
Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  in  their  advance  upon  Persia.  Alexander 
had  reached  Myriandrus,  probably  Iskenderun,  about  10  miles  by  the 
road,  but  only  6  in  a  straight  line  south  of  the  Kersus,  when  he  got 
tidings  of  the  descent  of  Darius  upon  tho  Pinarus ;  and  he  then 
marched  bock  through  these  maritime  gates  or  passes  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Issus.  South  of  Myriandrus,  which  seems  after  Alexander's 
time  to  have  been  called  Alexaudreia,  were  the  Pylrc  Syria;,  now  the 
Beilan  Pa»s,  traversed  by  the  Caravan  road  from  Iskenderun  through 
Bagras,  the  ancient  PagrsE,  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  Great  confusion 
has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  position  of  soma  of  the  mountiiin- 
paeses  enumerated,  in  consequence  of  different  authors  applying  the 
same  name,  Amanides  Pylre,  to  different  passe*.  Strabo  applies  the 
term  to  the  pass  of  Kara  Kapu,  whilst  Arrian  applies  it  to  the  p,. 
Darius.  On  some  maps  the  pass  between  Bayas  and  Marasch  is  marked 
AiMunidea  Pylto.  The  position  of  these  passes  will  be  found  in- 
gated  in  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,1  under 
the  heads  'Amanides  Pylffi,"  and  '  Amauus  ;'  in  Lcake's  '  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  Alia  Minor;'  and  in  the  'London  Geographical  Journal,' 
vii.  414,  and  viii.  185. 

AMARAPURA,  or  I'mmtrapoora,  a  city  in  the  Birman  Empire, 
6  miles  east  of  Ava,  in  21°  55'  N.  lat.,  96°  7'  E.  long.,  was  foimdi.d  in 
1783,  and  declared  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment has  since  been  removed  or  rather  has  returned  to  Ava.  It 
stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawaddy  and  at  a  short  distance 
frurn  a  branch  of  the  same  river,  which  is  to  the  east  of  Amarapura 
and  joins  the  main  stream  immediately  below  Ava.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  temples,  the  whole  city  is  built  of  bamboo  :  many  of  the 
public  buildings  have  a  very  striking  appearance,  owing  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  gilding  with  which  their  roofs  are  covered  both  within 
and  without.  The  whole  of  the  city,  consisting  of  20,000  to  25,000 
houses,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  March  1810.  The  population  at 
that  time  was  estimated  at  more  than  170,000 ;  but  owing  partly  to 
the  calamity  just  mentioned  and  partly  also  to  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  in  1819  the  inhabitants  numbered  only  about 
30,000  in  1827.  An  earthquake  in  1839  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  city.  The  most  famous  of  the  temples  is  that  which  contains  a 
colossal  bronze  image  of  Gaudama,  the  alleged  lost  earthly  representa- 
tive of  Buddha.  It  is  a  vast  building  decorated  with  sculptures  and 
250  lofty  columns  of  wood,  which  are  gilt.  A  collection  of  historical 
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hunrintinai  from  diflerent  part*  of  the  empire  is  kept  in  a  long  gallery 

rortmoatioa*  afAmarapura,  if  they  are  still  standing,  opnsiit 
of  a  rampart  and  a  Urn  citadel  The  citadel  i*  a  square  building 
with  walls  SO  feet  hirh,  which  are  faced  with  brick  and  strongly 
U  of  the  fort  contain*  a  large  square  projecting 
side  ha*  a  principal  gate,  beside*  two  smaller  one* 
i  it  and  the  barlv^v  Each  aide  of  the  fort  i*  somewhat  more 
7000  feet  long,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch 
with  brick.  The  fort  U  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  a  lake, 
DM  water*  of  which  wash  it*  wall*  whenever  the  lake  i*  swelled 
during  the  rainy  -awn. 

The  manufacture  of  jewellery  was  formerly  carried  on  extensively 
in  this  city,  aa  entire  «treet  having  bean  filled  with  the  house*  of 
goldsmiths.  The  fort  contains  a  royal  library,  the  book*  composing 
which  are  ~-r*-'"~<  in  about  one  hundred  large  well-filled  wooden 
thrill  The  river  Irawaddv  offcn  the  advantage  of  water-carriage 
to  and  from  the  city,  which  i*  situated  near  a  fertile  district,  where 
Py—^.««.  of  wheat  i*  raved  of  a  good  quality. 

(Captain  Cox's  Ao<<*  on  On  Burma*  Safin;  Berghaus's  Alia,  and 

«Ulm] 

AMASIEH,  the  ancient  Amniia,  the  principal  town  of  the  Kyalot 
of  Siva*,  in  Asia  Minor,  is  situated  on  the  river  Yeahil,  the  ancient 
Iris,  ia  40°  88'  X.  lat,  M*  2*'  E  long.,  60  mile*  S.  by  W.  from  the 
port  of  "ff—",  and  100  mile*  N.W.  from  Siva* :  population  about 
24.000.  Amaaia  wa*  the  birthplace  of  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo, 
who  describes  it  "My  native  city,"  *ays  Strabo  (Caeaub.  p.  561), 
"  stands  in  a  deep  and  extensive  gorge,  through  which  the  In*  flows. 
It  i*  surprisingly  favoured  both  by  nature  and  art,  being  at  once  both 

•  town  and  a  garrison  :  a  rock,  lofty  and   precipitous,   all  round, 
daeoadi  with  rapid  dope  to  the  river ;  one  part  has  a  wall  clow  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  where  it  join*  on  to  the  city  ;  and  in  another 
part  the  wall  run*  up  on  each  aide  of  the  hill  to  the  summit*,  of  which 
there  are  two,  connected   with  one  another  and  exceedingly  well 
fortified.    Within  the  incloeure  made  by  the  wall  are  the  palace  and 
the  tomb*  of  the  king*.    The  summit*  are  united  by  a  very  narrow 
neck,  the  ascent  to  which  i*  five  or  six  stadia  on  each  side  from  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  from  the  suburb* ;  and  from  the  neck  to  the 
two  summits  is  about  another  stadium  of  steep  ascent,  which  i*  alto- 
gether impregnable.    *    *    *    *    On  the  tops  also  water  is  carried  up 
under  the  rock ;  two  narrow  galleries  (avftyytt)  being  cut,  one  from 
the  neck  to  the  river,  and  the  other  from  the  summit*  to  the  neck. 

•  *    *    There  are  two  bridge*  on  the  river,  one  from  the  city  to  the 
suburb*,  and  another  from  the  suburb*  to  the  country ;  at  this  latter 
bridge  terminate*  the  mountain  which  overhang*  the  rock." 

The  town  wa*  of  course  on  both  sides  of  the  river  :  the  castle,  with 
part  of  the  (unrounding  wall*,  still  exist*  on  the  side  of  the  river 
oppodto  to  the  modern  town.  Hamilton,  in  his  '  Researches  in  Asia 
Minor,'  describe*  the  place,  and  confirms  Strabo' g  account  in  several 
particular*.  He  mention*  "two  Hellenic  towers  of  beautiful  con- 
struction," which  he  take*  to  be  the  two  summits  spoken  of  by 
Strabo ;  and  he  descended  one  of  the  galleries  about  300  feet,  and 

a  small  pool  of  dew  cold  water.  The  wall*  described  by  the 
geographer  a*  innloeing  the  tomb*  of  the  king*  still  in  part 

.  The**  tombs  are  to  the  south  of  the  citadel,  throe  to  the 
west  and  two  to  the  east ;  they  are  excavated  out  of  the  limestone 
rook.  Amaeieh  i*  a  large  and  populou*  town  ;  the  house*  are  chiefly 
of  wood,  but  many  are  of  stone,  and  all  are  covered  with  tile*.  The 
atreet*  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  in  the  principal  one  there  are 
aeveral  Saraeanie  buildings,  either  in  ruins  or  used  a*  mosque*,  and 
a  mcdreeseh  or  coUege  the  front  of  which  i*  constructed  with  frag- 
ment* of  ancient  cornice*,  frieze*,  architrave*,  Ac.  Hamilton  odds 
that  the  architrave  of  the  entrance  to  thi*  college  i*  formed  by  three 
•oaf  "tone*  covered  with  deep-cut  Greek  inscriptions.  There  i*  a  large 

manna,  built  by  HulUn  lUyazid,  with  two  lofty  minaret*,  also 
ae;  the  dome  of  the  mosque  k  covered  with  lead. 


of  ctoo* ;  the  dome  of  the  mosque 

About  two  miles  above  the  town  the  river  flow*  through  a  narrow 
flea  screen*!  by  precipitous  rooks,  in  which  the  road  i*  cut  on  the 
right  bank.  There  are  remain*  of  an  aqueduct  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
M  (set  above  the  road.  The  river,  which  run*  in  a  deep  narrow 
oataad  both  above  and  below  the  town,  is  not  suitable  for  navigation. 
It  i*  erased  by  four  bridge*  within  the  limits  of  the  town  :  the  upper- 
moat  i*  modern  and  of  stone :  the  second,  which  is  below  the  tomb*, 
b  very  old,  apparently  Roman,  and  alao  of  stone ;  the  third  i*  of 
wood  aad  cro****  the  stream  where  the  river  torn*  to  the  northward  ; 
•he  fourth,  which  i*  half  a  mil.  lower  down,  i.  of  stone,  and  at  the 
«»MBiWj  of  the  town.  The  inhabitant*  procure  from  the  river  their 
of  water,  which  i*  raiaed  by  wheel*  f.irnuhod  with 
driven  by  the  stream.  In  the  numerous  garden*  about 
uch  are  irrigated  from  the  river  by  mean*  of  large  water- 
i  fruit*  are  grown,  especially  grape*,  of  which  a 
twamMmg  sherry  I*  nude.  There  are  alao  numerous 
a*  .ilk  form*  an  important  article  of  export. 
S5Th^bo'>  Hamilton  .Uto.  the  number 
if.??00  Turktah.  750  Armenian,  and  100  or  150 
**£*  '  to<*-«tt«l  was  at  work,  manufacturing 
»wrr  coarse  woollen  cloth.  The  Greek*  were  allowed  to 
•  Mbool ;  the  bazaars  wen  small  and  01  supplied.  Large  tame 


white  vulture*  acted  a*  toe  scavengers  of  the  town,  rooeting  by  night 
in  the  cleft*  of  the  rock*  that  surround  the  city,  and  by  day  perched 
on  the  house-tops,  or  soaring  high  in  beautiful  gyrations  ready  to 
pounce  upon  their  meals.  The  Turk*  appreciate  their  useful  qualities, 
and  never  molest  them. 

The  origin  of  Amaaia  i*  unknown.  It  wa*  at  one  time  the  residence 
of  the  king*  of  Pontus,  and  wa*  perhaps  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
Mithridate*.  It*  coin*  till  the  time  of  Domitian  have  only  the 
epigraph  'Amaaia,'  or  'Ainaseia;'  after  this  they  are  *tain|H-<l  with 
the  head  and  name  of  emperor ;  and  from  Trajan  •  time  they  bear  the 
title  of  '  Metropolis,'  showing  that  Amaaia  was  then  at  all  event*  the 
i  hi.  f  town  of  1'ontiiK. 

Silver,  copper,  and  salt  mine*  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
Manuvan.  Bait  and  silk  are  the  chief  export*. 

AMATUK'K.     [ABBUzzo.1 

AMAZONAS,  a  river  in  South  America  which  traverses  the  equa- 
torial region*  of  that  continent  nearly  in  their  whole  extent,  running 
the  greatest  part  of  its  course  from  west  to  east  and  having  it* 
embouchure  almost  under  the  equator.  Hi*  the  largest  river  on 
the  globe  not  only  in  point  of  length  and  the  extent  of  country 
which  it  drain*,  but  also  on  account  of  it*  extraordinary  depth  and 
the  immense  body  of  water  which  it  brings  to  the  ocean. 

The  river  Tunguragua,  or  Upper  Maranon,  the  principal  head- 
stream  of  the  Amazons*,  rises  in  the  Lake  of  Llauricocha,  which  lies 
on  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  in  Peru,  a  region  so  elevated  that  it  i* 
subject  nearly  to  a  continual  winter.  Thia  lake  is  more  than  14,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  situated  in  about  10°  80'  S.  lat.  and 
near  76°  W.  long.  lasuing  thence,  the  river  flows  in  a  north-north- 
western direction  nearly  500  miles.  The  upper  part  of  it*  course,  to 
a  distance  of  about  120  mile*,  is  in  a  ravine  between  high  summit*, 
and  must  be  exceedingly  rapid  and  full  of  cataract*,  as  it  descends 
more  than  11,000  feet  Near  Hilary,  where  the  stream  is  about 
2200  feet  above  the  sea,  a  wide  valley  opens  between  two  principal 
range*  of  the  Andes,  and  in  this  valley  the  river  flow*  with  a  rather 
gentle  current  through  a  space  of  about  380  miles,  and  is  navigable 
for  canoe*,  until  it  arrives  at  the  Pongo  Rentema,  which  ia  1237  feet 
above  the  sea  level  A  little  south  of  thin  rapid  the  river  turns  north- 
east, and  after  a  course  of  about  90  mile*  in  that  direction  it  turns 
eastward.  When  it  has  run  between  80  and  90  mile*  to  the  eastward 
it  leaves  the  mountain-region  of  the  Andes  by  the  famous  Pongo  de 
Manaeriche,  a  rapid  about  7  miles  long,  full  of  eddies  and  small 
cataract*.  In  the  space  between  the  Pongo  of  Rentema  and  that  of 
Mauseriche  the  swift  current  i*  frequently  changed  into  rapids,  and 
ia  not  continuously  navigable  even  for  canoes.  But  balsas  may  descend 
even  the  rapids.  Above  the  rapid  of  Manserichc  the  river  i*  more 
than  150  fathom*  wide,  but  where  it  breaks  through  the  last  moun- 
tains, at  the  Pongo  itself,  it*  bed  is  narrowed  to  25  fathoms.  The 
rocks,  which  here  constitute  its  banks,  are  about  50  feet  high, 
and  perpendicular.  At  3.  Borja,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pongo  de  Manseriche  in  4°28'S.  lat,  76°  27'W.  long.,  the  surface  of  the 
river  is  1164  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  terminate*  the  upper  course  of 
the  Amazon**,  which  in  the  countries  drained  by  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Mara  Aon  ;  and  thi*  name  it  retains  down  to  itn  junction 
with  the  Yavari.  In  it*  eastern  course  to  the  junction  of  the  Yavari 
the  Amazon**  separates  Peru  from  Ecuador ;  and  the  Yavari  itself 
form*  part  of  the  boundary  between  Peru  and  Brazil. 

From  S.  Borja  the  river  runs  through  an  extensive  plain  east- 
ward, forming  many  great  bends,  a*  far  a*  63°  W.  long.,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Puru*.  From  thi*  point  to  it*  mouth  the  course  of 
the  river  is  more  straight,  and  directed  to  east-north-east,  *o  that 
from  4°  40'  8.  lat.  it  gradually  approaches  the  equator,  under  which 
it*  principal  arm  enter*  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

West  of  62*  W.  long,  the  Amazons*  run*  about  1260  miles,  and 
an  equal  distance  east  of  that  meridian  to  its  mouth,  so  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  river  exceed*  3000  mile*.  In  the  plain  the  river 
twice  changes  it*  name.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Yavari  it  begin*  to  be 
called  Solimoa,  and  after  it*  junction  with  the  Rio  Branco  it  bean 
the  name  of  Amazonas.  The  river  is  sometimes  called  Vrellana,  from 
Francisco  Orellana,  a  Spaniard,  who  first  explored  it  downward*  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Napo  in  1539.  In  hi*  encounter*  with  the  native 
tribe*  he  found  the  women  fight  a*  bravely  a*  the  men  ;  hence  in  the 
account  of  hi*  voyage,  the  old  story  of  a  country  ruled  by  Amazons 
is  reproduced.  Thi*  circumstance  gave  origin  to  the  common  name. 
The  native  name  of  the  Amazonas,  at  least  below  the  junction  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  is  caid  to  be  Para-na-Tinga,  'King  of  Water*.' 

The  principal  channel  by  which  the  Amazonas  enters  the  Atlantic  U 
called  the  Canal  de  Braganza  do  Norte,  and  it*  direction  for  about  100 
mile*  i*  north-easterly.  Where  the  river  turns  northward  it  sends  off 
an  arm  toward*  the  south,  which  bean  the  name  of  Canal  de  Tagipurh. 
This  branch  run*  first  southward  for  about  60  mile* ;  it  then  gradually 
turns  to  the  north-cart,  and  being  joined  by  the  river  Tocantin*,  takes 
the  name  of  the  Rio  Pan,  The  Canal  de  Tagipura  ia  narrow,  where 
it  run*  couth  hardly  more  than  3  or  4  mile*  wide,  but  after  it*  junction 
with  the  Tocantina,  above  Gram  Parh,  it  is  about  1 8  mile*  wide  ;  toward* 
it*  mouth  it  widen*  to  30  mile*. 

•IK  it*  course  through  the  plain  the  Amazonas  is  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  affluent*,  aome  of  which  run  more  than  1000  miles.  Below 
the  Pongo  de  Manaeriche  it  is  joined  from  the  north  first  by  the  Morona, 
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and  then  by  the  Pastaxja,  Tigre,  Napo,  I9a  or  Putumayo,  Yapura,  Rio 
Negro,  and  Oximina  or  Trombetas.  From  the  south  it  receives,  pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east,  the  waters  of  the  Huallaga,  Ucayali,  Yavari, 
Jutai,  Jurua,  Teffe",  Coary,  Purvis,  Madera  (the  largest  of  its  affluents, 
little  short  of  2000  miles  in  length),  Tapajos,  Xingu,  and  Tocantins. 
Most  of  these  rivers  pour  their  water  into  the  Amazonas  by  several 
mouths,  which  frequently  are  at  great  distances  from  one  another.  Thus 
the  four  or  five  mouths  of  the  Yapura  fall  into  the  Amazonas  between 
65°  and  67°  40'  W.  long.,  and  the  two  most  distant  are  more  than 
200  miles  apart.  The  four  embouchures  of  the  Purus  lie  between  61° 
and  62°  20'  W.  long.,  and  the  two  outer  ones  are  about  100  miles  apart. 
The  immense  deposits  of  alluvial  soil,  through  which  the  lower  course 
of  these  rivers  lies,  united  to  the  great  volume  of  water  which  they 
bring  down  during  the  rainy  season,  must  be  considered  as  the  cause 
of  this  peculiarity,  by  which  the  affluents  of  the  Amazonas  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  rivers  in  the  world. 

The  width  of  the  river  of  course  increases  as  it  proceeds  eastward. 
It  is  however  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  its  breadth,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  islands  which  lie  within  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  divide  its  waters  into  several  channels.  Between  Peru  and 
Ecuador  the  width  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile ;  farther  down  it 
increases  to  two  miles,  and  after  it  has  been  joined  by  the  Madera  it 
is  nearly  three  miles.  Below  Faro  the  width  decreases  somewhat, 
and  at  Obydos,  near  55°  W.  long.,  the  river  is  only  1738  yards  across. 
To  this  place,  which  is  about  400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  tide  ascends  when  the  river  is  low,  but  it  is.  not  sensible  many 
miles  farther  down,  when  the  stream  is  swollen  by  freshets.  Below 
Obydos  the  width  again  increases,  and  after  the  junction  of  the 
Tapajoa  it  is  hardly  at  any  place  less  than  seven  miles.  The  Canal  de 
Bragauza.  opposite  the  island  of  Marajo  and  as  far  north  as  the  island 
of  Cavinna,  is  30  miles  wide,  which  breadth  is  at  its  mouth  increased 
to  above  50  miles,  the  island  of  Caviana  included,  which  lies  in  the 
middle  of  it. 

The  attempts  to  determine  the  depth  of  the  river  have  been  only 
partially  successful,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and 
the  difficulty  of  determining  in  which  of  the  several  channels  the 
main  current  flows.  Smyth  found  in  all  places  where  he  made  the 
experiment  no  bottom  with  20  fathoms,  even  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro.  The  depth  is  supposed  to  increase  considerably  after  the 
confluence  with  the  Madera,  and  still  more  after  the  Amazonas 
has  been  joined  by  the  Tapajos.  It  is  thought  that  it  cannot  be  leas 
than  from  50  to  60  fathoms.  In  the  Narrow  of  Obydoa  the  depth  of 
the  Amazonas  exceeds  100  fathoms. 

The  velocity  of  the  current  varies,  greatly.  It  is  of  course  much 
greater  when  the  river  is  swollen  by  freshets  than  when  its  waters 
are  low,  and  lees  along  the  banks  than  in  the  middle  of  the  current. 
Smyth,  who  descended  the  river  in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
when  the  water  is  highest,  found  that  near  the  mouth  the  velocity  of 
the  current  varies  between  three  and  four  miles  per  hour,  which 
shows  with  what  a  force  the  water  is  impelled  by  the  great  maaa  that 
presses  it  forward.  For  the  fall  of  the  river  is  by  no  means  consider- 
able. At  Tabatinga,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yavari  it  is  only  673  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madera  it  is  reasonably 
supposed  not  to  be  more  than  500  feet.  In  a  course  considerably 
exceeding  900  miles  it  falls  only  178  feet.  At  some  places  the  current 
runs  only  two  miles  and  a  half  in  an  hour.  In  the  Narrow  of  Obydos 
the  current  runs  more  than  five  miles  an  hour  when  the  river  is  full. 
Lower  down  its  current  is  hardly  anywhere  more  than  two  miles,  but 
is  never  much  less. 

There  occurs  no  impediment  to  navigation  as  far  as  the  river  flows 
through  the  plains.  Vessels  of  any  size  may  ascend  it  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ucayali,  and  even  to  that  of  the  Huallaga,  but  farther  up  the 
depth  must  be  much  less,  as,  according  to  Maw,  only  vessels  drawing 
five  or  six  feet  of  water  can  advance  to  S.  Borja.  The  ascent  of 
the  river  is  easiest  from  July  to  December.  In  this  season  the  ventoi 
geraa,  or  general  winds,  blow  always  from  east  to  west.  They  seem 
to  be  the  continuation  of  the  south-eastern  trade-wind,  which  in  this 
season  advances  to  3°  and  4°  N.  lat.  These  winds  blow  strong  during 
the  day,  and  always  against  the  current  of  the  river.  In  navigating 
up  the  river,  vessels  keep  close  to  either  bank,  where  the  current 
is  less  rapid.  The  vessels  used  on  this  river  have  large  square  sails, 
and  their  decks  are  covered  in  with  a  thatched  roof  to  ward  off  the 
almost  incessant  rainx.  Descending  the  river  they  rarely  use  their 
sail,  but  generally  drift  with  the  stream.  From  the  beginning  of 
January  to  July,  when  the  winds  are  variable,  the  navigation  up 
the  river  is  very  tedious,  and  it  takes  eight  months  to  come  up  from 
Gram  Para  to  Tabatinga,  whilst  the  voyage  down  does  not  take  more 
than  two. 

The  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  river  are  low,  flat,  and  surrounded 
by  sand-banks,  which  are  covered  with  water  during  the  freshets. 
They  are  without  trees,  but  covered  with  thick  bushes.  Many  of 
them  are  above  10  miles  long,  but  commonly  not  wide.  They  are 
rarely  swampy,  and  some  of  them  are  of  importance  from  the  number 
of  turtles'  eggs  collected  on  them.  The  islands  which  occur  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  much  higher  and  of  a  different  description, 
being  covered  in  all  their  extent  by  thick  forests  of  high  trees.  They 
are  divided  from  the  mainland  either  by  arms  of  the  Amazonas  itself, 
or  by  a  branch  of  one  of  its  affluents.  Some  of  these  islands  are  of  great 
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extent.  The  island  of  Tupinamba  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  about 
30  miles  wide.  It  lies  between  56°  and  59°  W.  long.,  and  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Furo  de  Uraria,  an  arm  of  the  Madera, 
which,  about  50  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  branches 
off  from  the  Madera  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Amazonas.  The  area 
of  this  island  is  more  than  5500  square  miles.  The  island  of  Paricatiba 
occurs  on  the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tapajos,  and  is  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Lago  das  Campinas  and  two  channels  which 
connect  the  lake  with  the  two  rivers.  The  island  is  about  60  miles 
long  and  more  than  15  miles  wide.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive 
plantations  of  cotton.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is  that  of  Maraj6  or 
Ilha  dos  Joannes,  which  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonas,  and  is 
150  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  about  the  same  from  north  to 
south  ;  its  area  exceeds  10,500  square  miles.  The  island  of  Caviana, 
in  the  Canal  de  Bragauza  del  Norte,  is  about  40  miles  long  and  25 
miles  wide. 

The  basin  of  the  Amazonas  is  by  far  the  largest  river-basin  on  the 
globe.  According  to  Humboldt,  its  area  exceeds  3,000,000  square 
miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  South  America.  The  Oby, 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Old  Continent,  drains,  according  to 
Ritter,  an  extent  which  falls  somewhat  short  of  2,000,000  square  miles, 
and  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  contains  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 
The  Amazonas  is  the  only  large  river  in  the  world  whose  basin 
comprehends  countries  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  The 
northern  edge  of  the  basin  extends  only  to  about  7°  N.  lat.,  but  the 
southern  edge  reaches  in  one  part  to  near  19"  S.  lat. 

The  Amazonas  is  in  no  other  respect  so  remarkable  as  for  the 
immense  volume  of  water  which  it  brings  to  the  ocean.  According  to 
a  calculation  of  Remiel,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Ganges  in  the 
dry  season  discharges  in  one  second  80,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 
Wilcox  states,  that  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bonash,  near  Goyalpura, 
the  Brahmapootra  pours  down  in  one  second  176,188  cubic  feet. 
Martins  calculates  that  the  volume  of  water  passing  in  one  second 
through  the  Narrow  of  Obydos  exceeds  550,000  cubic  feet. 

With  such  resistless  force  does  the  wide  deep  current  of  the 
Amazonas  enter  the  Atlantic,  that  its  vast  mass  of  waters  sweeps  on 
unbroken  and  unmixed  with  the  ocean  for  above  200  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  embouchure.  A  remarkable  phenomenon  is  witnessed 
in  the  Amazonas  at  the  time  of  spring  tides.  The  wide  mouth  of 
the  river  receives  the  broad  swell  of  the  Atlantic  tide-wave ;  but  as 
the  channel  becomes  narrower  by  the  islands  and  the  gradual  approxi- 
mation of  the  banks,  the  tide  has  not  room  to  move  up  the  stream, 
and  the  continuous  pressure  of  successive  waves  prevents  it  from 
rushing  back  to  the  ocean.  The  consequence  is  that  the  tide  becomes 
heaped  up  in  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  until  at  length  a  wall  of 
water  from  12  to  16  feet  high,  followed  rapidly  by  a  second,  a  third,  and 
sometimes  a  fourth  enormous  wave,  sweeps  with  irresistible  force  and 
incredible  velocity  up  the  river  and  over  its  banks,  carrying  every- 
thing before  it,  and  accompanied  with  a  tremendous  roar,  which  is 
heard  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  This  enormous  wave  which 
causes  instantaneous  high  water  in  the  river  is  called  by  the  Indians 
prororoco. 

The  Amazonaa  is  indebted  for  its  abundance  of  water  to  its  position 
between  the  tropics,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  tributaries.  Whilst 
the  sun  passes  from  one  tropic  to  the  other  it  is  preceded,  attended, 
and  followed  by  heavy  and  nearly  continual  rains ;  and  all  the 
countries  constituting  the  basin  of  the  Amazonas  are  successively, 
for  five  or  six  months  together,  drenched  by  an  excess  of  moisture. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  rains  descending  on  South  America, 
whilst  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  runs  southward  to  the 
Amazonas,  and  perhaps  seven-eighths  of  the  intertropical  rains,  which 
pour  down  on  that  continent  whilst  the  sun  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  are  brought  to  its  channel  by  its  numerous  large  southern 
tributaries.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  river  is  never  at  low  water, 
properly  so  called;  for  when  its  northern  affluents  during  the  dry 
season  bring  down  a  comparatively  small  volume  of  water,  the  southern 
rivers  are  filled  by  the  rains,  and  pour  into  it  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
water.  When  the  latter  begin  to  subside,  the  former  are  already  on 
the  increase. 

As  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  by  the  northern  rivers  ia 
but  small  in  comparison  with  the  volume  which  the  southern  rivers 
pour  into  it,  the  Amazonas  has  least  water  whilst  the  sun  is  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  But  the  rains  do  not  commence  in  the  same 
month,  even  in  the  countries  which  are  situated  under  the  same  parallel. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Amazonaa  the  intertropical  rains  begin  on  the 
eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes  in  the  month  of  November,  and  at 
Gram  ParJi  they  do  not  set  in  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  effect 
of  the  rains  on  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  becomes  apparent  only  after 
a  period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks.  The  waters  of  the  Marauon  begin  to 
rise  perceptibly  at  the  end  of  December,  those  of  the  Solimoes  at  the 
end  of  January,  and  those  of  the  Amazonas  in  February.  The  Amaze  man 
rises  for  about  120  days.  Its  northern  affluents,  the  largest  of  which 
are  the  Rio  Negro  and  Yapura,  are  highest  in  August,  September, 
and  October,  but  in  the  southern  affluents  the  freshets  do  not  occur 
in  the  same  months.  The  Tocantins,  Xingu,  and  Tapujos,  begin  to 
rise  in  November,  and  attain  their  greatest  height  in  February  and 
March,  whilst  the  Madera,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Amazonas,  has  its  freshets  simultaneously  with  the  Amazonas,  the 
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"  burr-/-  their  volume  of  water  earlier  in  the  year  than  the 

lUden;  tmt  thi*  n*ay  b*  explained  by  observing  that  they  run 
tjanmih  valley*  which  have  a  strongly  inclined  surface,  whilst  the 
country  drained  by  the  Madera  i*  a  plain,  in  moat  part*  entirely  level, 
and  in  otk-n  very  slightly  undulating.  Water  therefore  must 
snimnislin  to  a  much  greater  extent,  baton  It  can  force  it*  way  to 
ta*  river. 

The  bank*  of  UM  Amirttf.  from  it*  mouth  to  that  of  the  Rio 
Negro  an  low,  cwampy,  and  subject  to  annual  inundation* :  generally 
to  a  distance  of  10  to  12  mile*  and  upward*.  The  southern  banks 
an  lower  than  the  northern.  Above  the  month  of  the  Rio  Negro  the 
.i  hanks  an  in  general  higher  than  UM  northern,  and  rise  even 
UM  fntnete  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  Smyth,  who 
UM  river  when  it  wat  full,  obterved  several  place*  when 
UM  bank*  consisting  of  red  clay-cliff,  roe*  from  16  to  80  feet  above  it, 
and  the*,  din*  extended  for  many  mile*  along  the  river.  They  rise 
in  most  place*  perpendicularly ;  and  as  their  bane  is  continually  washed 
by  a  very  strong  current,  large  piece*  of  earth  an  frequently  detached 
and  fall  into  the  river.  The  passing  vessels  an  Boole- 


put into  danger  by  that*  falling  masses,  and  therefore  such 
i  are  dreaded  by  boatmen.  The  bank*  of  the  Amaaona*,  and 
also  thoee  of  it*  confluent*  as  far  a*  they  flow  through  allurial  ground, 
are  a*  it  wen  lined  by  a  nearly  continuoui  aerie*  of  lake*,  many  of 
them  of  considerable  extent,  a*  the  Lago  da*  Campinas,  which  in 
40  mile*  long,  the  Lake  of  Saraoa  (west  of  60°  W.  long.),  which  it 
70  mile*  long,  and  other*.  All  theee  lakes  are  united  to  the  river 
by  «*«iiii«U  through  which  they  receive  it*  waters  during  the 
fresh  els  and  which  form  their  ouUeU  when  the  water  of  the  river  is 
on  the  decrease. 

The  countries  inclosed  within  the  basin  of  the  river  consist  of  a 
higher  and  a  lower  region,  and  the  line  where  theee  two  region*  border 
on  one  another  i*  indicated  by  cataract*  in  the  rivers,  which  are 
eocs  sinned  by  their  descent  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  ground. 
Between  the  Varan  and  the  Uoayali  a  chain  of  elevated  hill*  runs 
north  ward,  at  far  as  7°  SO'  8.  lat,  which  intersects  the  western  portion 
of  the  lower  region,  and  separates  the  sub-bum  of  the  I'cayali  from 
UM  great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Amazonas.  This  lower  region  there- 
fore extend*  along  both  sides  of  the  Amazonas  from  its  mouth,  near 
BO*  W.  long,  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Uoayali,  near  72°  W.  long., 
from  east  to  west  about  1800  miles.  But  its  width  varied,  being  much 
narrower  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  than  farther  west.  In  the 
meridian  of  the  cataract*  of  the  Xingh  (4*  30'  8.  lat),  it  probably 
doe*  not  reach  the  equator  and  hardly  exceed*  260  mile*  in  width. 
Between  UM  meridians  of  61*  and  68'  W.  long,  it  extends  from 
the  cataract*  of  the  Madera  on  the  south,  to  those  of  a  Maria  in 
the  Rio  Branoo,  over  more  than  10  degrees  of  latitude,  and  i*  more  than 
700  miles  wide.  The  distance  between  the  cataract  of  Vuelta  del 
Diablo  in  the  Uoayali  and  the  great  cataracts  of  the  Yapurh  is  more 
than  000  miles.  The  Burbot  of  this  lower  region  has  an  area  of  about 
1,000.000  square  miles, 

We  are  rery  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  lower 
region.  The  country  along  the  rivers  is  generally  overgrown  with 
Ibreeta  of  trees,  greatly  differing  in  sis*  and  species,  with  various 
boshes  and  underwood  between  them,  and  all  theee  plants  are  tied 
teyillur  by  numerous  creepers,  so  that  they  often  form  a  vegetable 
wall  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate.  The  water-courses 
•woe  are  the  roads  which  lead  through  this  wilderness.  In  some 
plates  however  ratt  plain*  called  campo*  and  covered  with  long 
•can*  grass,  line  the  banks  of  the  rivers  for  miles.  In  thoee  tract* 
whieh  are  not  (abject  to  inundation,  and  which  are  more  numerous 
and  esteiMlre  about  UM  month  of  the  Rio  Negro,  toe  country  is 
akewi*.  covered  with  Interminable  forests,  but  the  trees  are  of  more 
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wood  I*  wanting,  with  the  exception  of  some 


an  apera.  Occasionally  *om.  treeless  tract*  of  moderate  extent  occur, 
covered  with  rich  gnus,  intermingled  with  a  few  low  bushes.  Ths 
abondaae*  of  water,  UM  softness  of  the  loll,  and  th*  very  small 
•M-iiHtlii  af  UM  surface,  bare  made  some  phenomena  frequent  here 
which  an  ran  In  other  countries.  Huoh  an  especially  the  natural 
enannsis  by  whieh  two  rivers  an  united.  Between  the  river*  Madera 
and  Paras  at  least  two  men  natural  wntey-eoiiimmiieation.  exist, 
tOO  mile*  distant  from  on*  another.  Others  occur  between  the  Rio 
Vcfro  and  UM  Tatmn.  In  such  eases  commonly  a  lake  i»  fnunri 
MMpyms;  UM  middle  of  UM  country  between  UM  two  rivers,  and 
from  UM  lake  it*M  two  •hannal*.  which  carry  the  water,  of  the  lake 
to  the  two  riven,  or  at  other  time,  bring  it  from  the  riven  to  th* 
tak.  Tbe*.  natural  caaal*  an  narlgabl*  for  boat*,  except  daring  two 



TH.  eotMrtry  extending  from  UM  cataracU  of  UM  Yapurk,  Rio  Negro, 
and  Rio  BratMo.  to  UM  northern  edg.  of  UM  basin  of  th.  Amaaonas, 
I*  Many  unknown  a*  far  west  a*  W  W.  long.,  with  UM  exception  of 
«rteralMyofUMlU.Bfmn«o.  It  s~n,  moatiy  to  b*  traversed  from 
north  to  smith  by  abort  oftM.  of  the  Parim*  Mountains,  wl 
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Mountain*  Mat  and  watt 
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destitute  of  tree*  and  covered  with  herbage, »  hich  are  called  savannah*. 
West  of  66*  the  basin  of  the  AmimMnn  is  not  inclosed  by  a  ridge  of 
hills  or  mountains,  but  a  plain  600  or  600  mile*  acroas  extend*  from 
the  western  side  of  the  Parime  Mountain*  to  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  And**  of  New  Oranada  and  Ecuador.  In  it*  lower  eastern  district* 
UM  highest  portion  of  the  plain  nowhere  exceed*  1100  feet  above  the 
sea-levrd,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  it  linos  to  more  than  2000  feet. 
The  surface  of  this  plain  is  rather  level,  and  in  part*  swampy; 
but  then  occur  several  tract*  covered  with  rocky  hills,  which  how- 
ever rarely  rise  more  than  800  or  400  feet  above  their  base.  The 
eastern  diatriota  of  it  an  covered  with  interminable  forests,  but  along 
the  base  of  th*  Andes  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  said  to  bo  clear, 
and  to  form  extensive  savannah*.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  that 
this  country  is  very  little  elevated  above  the  adjacent  regions  than  that 
then  exist  natural  water-communication*  crossing  it  from  north  to 
south,  and  uniting  the  Orinoco  with  the  Rio  Negro.  Thus  the  Caati- 
quiari,  a  very  considerable  river,  branches  off  from  the  Orinoco, 
between  86*  and  67°  W.  long.,  and  running  in  a  southern  direction 
joins  the  Rio  Negro  after  a  course  of  about  100  mile*.  The  native 
tribe*  also  state  that  between  71*  and  72°  W.  long.,  a  similar  river 
branches  off  from  the  Ouaviari,  an  affluent  of  the  Orinoco,  and  after 
a  course  of  more  than  100  miles  joins  the  Uapea,  one  of  the  principal 
feeden  of  the  Rio  Negro ;  and  it  it  added,  that  this  river  has  been 
navigated  by  a  Portuguese  called  Cubuquena,  whence  it  is  called 
Canal  de  Cubuquena. 

That  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Amaaonas  which  lies  beyond  the 
cataract*  of  the  riven  Tooantins,  Xingh,  Tapajos,  and  Madera,  presents 
quite  a  different  character.  The  numerous  cataract*  which  occur  in 
all  these  riven  where  they  approach  the  alluvial  plain,  show  evidently 
that  the  country  in  these  part*  mutt  rise  suddenly,  and  to  an  elevation 
of  several  hun.lr.  .1  i.  •  t.  It  continues  to  rise,  though  slowly,  in 
advancing  farther  south,  until  it  reaches  the  mountain-ranges  which 
form  part  of  the  water-shed  between  the  Parana  and  the  Amazonas, 
and  which  occur  at  the  source*  of  the  Tooantins,  between  18°  and  19° 
&  lab,  and  at  those  of  the  riven  Xingh  and  Tapajos,  near  16°  S.  lat 
Near  the  source*  of  these  riven  the  country  may  be  between  2500  and 
8000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  mountains  south  of  them  rise 
only  from  1000  to  1500  feet  higher.  The  surface  of  this  country  is 
furrowed  by  broad  open  valleys,  and  traversed  by  wide  broadbacked 
ridges  from  1000  to  2000  feet  high  above  the  valleys,  and  of  gentle 
ascent  Both  valley*  and  ridges  run  south  and  north.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ridges  is  mostly  bare,  or  covered  only  with  a  coarse  scanty 
grass ;  their  declivities  are  overgrown  with  bushes,  or  short  crooked 
trees,  and  the  aoil  is  nearly  everywhere  bad.  Tall  trees  occur  in  this 
region  only  in  the  narrow  valleys  where  the  riven  have  deposited  a 
more  fertile  soil.  In  the  level  parts  of  the  valleys  the  soil  is  commonly 
rich.  Towards  the  western  boundary  of  this  region,  about  the  sources 
of  the  numerous  feeden  of  the  Tapajos,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
South  American  continent,  is  a  sandy  desert,  nearly  without  vegetation, 
which  is  called  Campos  Parcels. 

In  this  description  the  sub-basin  of  the  Madera  is  not  included.  It 
has  quite  a  different  character,  being  a  level  plain,  which  extend*  from 
the  western  branch  of  the  Brazilian  Mountains,  which  is  called  Serra 
Oeral  or  Chapada  do  Matto  Oroseo,  to  the  foot  of  the  Bolivian  Andes, 
and  thus  forms  a  communication  between  the  great  plain  of  the 
Amazonas  and  the  Pampas.  The  most  elevated  portion  of  thin  plain 
occurs  between  18*  and  20°  S.  lat.,  and  divides  the  feeders  of  the 
Madera  from  those  of  the  Paraguay,  a  tributary  of  the  Parana.  This 
plain  is  said  to  be  almost  entirely  covered  with  water  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  its  surface  is  nearly  a  perfect  level ;  it  remains  in  a  very 
swampy  condition  even  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  These  swamps, 
called  Pantanae'8,  are  either  covered  with  graas  and  short  herbage,  or 
with  canes  and  rushes.  It  it  supposed  that  during  the  rains,  and 
shortly  after  them,  there  exists  a  water-communication  between 
the  river*  of  this  plain  and  the  Laguna  de  Xarayes,  a  similar  tract  of 
country  situated  on  both  side*  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Paraguay. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  the  basin  of  th*  Amauuias,  the 
great  fertility  of  the  soils  of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it,  it*  numerous 
natural  productions,  and  the  navigability  of  the  principal  river  and 
it*  affluent*,  which  (though  at  some  places  interrupted  by  cataract*) 
an  navigable  almost  to  their  source*,  very  few  establishments  have 
been  forme,!  in  it.  so  few  indeed  that  the  aggregate  population  of  all 
of  them  hardly  amount*  to  400,000.  The  beet  settled  portion  is  that 
which  lie*  in  the  mountain-region  of  the  Andes  above  the  Pongo  de 
Mansericho  ;  this  tract,  together  with  the  valley  of  the  Huallaga,  may 
contain  half  the  population  ,,f  the  basin.  East  of  the  Huallaga,  a*  far 
M  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  only  a  very  few  small  settlements  have 
bean  made,  the  intervening  country  remaining  chiefly  in  the  possession 
of  the  native  tribes.  There  are  numerous  small  settlements  on  the 
Kio  Negro,  occupied  in  agriculture  and  other  branches  of  industry, 
but  the  population  hardly  exceed*  40,000.  On  the  Madera,  T 
Xingii,  and  Tooantins,  a  few  colonies  have  been  settled  near 
confluence  with  the  Amazona*,  and  a  few  ot  hers  are  on  the  first  and 
last  mentioned  riven  toward*  their  sources,  but  they  are  some  hundreds 
of  miles  apart  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  the  settlement* 
on  the  Amatona*  an  more  numerous,  but  if  the  town  of  Gram  Park 
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and  ita  vicinity  b«  excluded,  their  collective  population  hardly  exceeds 
180,000. 

The  number  of  vessels  plying  on  the  Amazonas  is  email.  It  is  said 
that  the  Mississippi  carries  more  vessels  in  a  month,  and  the  Yang- 
tae-Kiang  in  a  day,  than  the  Amazonas  all  the  year  round.  But  this 
state  of  things  is  to  last  no  longer.  The  Brazilian  government  has 
ordered  that  this  great  river  shall  be  navigated  by  steamers,  and  then 
the  ascent  of  the  Amazonas,  which  it  takes  the  ordinary  craft  several 
months  to  accomplish,  will  be  made  in  as  many  days.  The  wild  and 
cultivated  products  of  the  soil  are  brought  down  from  the  settlements 
to  Gram  Para  and  are  thence  exported  to  other  countries.  The 
cultivated  prod  nets  are  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  coffee,  mandioca  flour, 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  The  wild  product*  are  collected  chiefly  by 
the  Indians,  and  consist  of  sarsaparilla,  cacao,  cravopino  (the  fruit  of 
the  Ca»sia  caryophyllata,  a  kind  of  nutmeg),  turtle  oil,  balsam  of 
copaiba,  quinia,  wax,  drugs,  vanilla,  Brazil  nuts,  anotto,  tamarinds, 
pechurine  beans,  tonga  beans,  red  pepper,  ropes,  mate  and  hammocks 
made  of  palm  fibres,  India-rubber,  gum,  pitch,  rosin,  fustic  and  other 
dye-woods,  timber,  and  salt-fish.  Fish  abound  in  the  Amazonas ; 
turtles  also  of  various  kinds,  alligators,  and  the  manatee  or  sea-cow, 
are  numerous. 

(Condamine's  Relalitm  if  un  Voyage  fait  dara  I' Intfrieur  de  T  Ami- 
riqiu  tffridionale  ;  Humboldt's  Perional  ffarraiire,  &c. ;  Lieut.  Maw's 
Journal  of  a  Pottage,  Ac. ;  Henderson's  History  of  Brazil ;  Spix  and 
Martins,  Keite  in  Bmtilitn ;  Smyth's  and  Lowe's  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
from  Lima  to  Part;  Poppig's  Reise  in  Chile,  Ptru,  und  auf  dem 
Amatonentutte  ;  Prince  Adalbert's  Traflt  in  Southern  Europe  and 
Brazil :  Edwards' s  Voyaije  up  Ike  Amazon.) 

AMBERG,  a  town  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  in  Bavaria,  8S  miles  E. 
from  Nurnberg,  and  32  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Ratisbon  :  population, 
10,800.  It  is  a  well-built  and  agreeable  town,  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  the  Vilz,  a  feeder  of  the  Nab,  which  joins  the  Danube  about 
a  mile  above  Ratisbon.  The  handsome  church  of  St.  Martin  is  adorned 
with  several  fine  monument*.  The  town  has  a  college,  an  arsenal, 
a  mint,  guildhall,  house  of  correction,  high  school,  gymnasium,  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers,  a  library  consisting  of  34,000 
volumes  of  printed  books,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  is  still 
the  seat  of  ita  court  of  appeal.  The  industrial  products  comprise  fire- 
arms and  small  arms,  earthenware,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  tobacco, 
ironmongery,  beer,  &c.  There  are  considerable  iron-mines  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  Amberg  has  some  trade  al»o  in  salt. 

AMBEKIEUX.     [Anr.] 

AM  BERT.     [PuY-DB-DoME.] 

AMBHEER,  a  town  in  the  principality  of  Jeypoor  (of  which  it  was 
once  the  capital),  in  the  Rajpoot  states,  in  26°  67'  N.  lat.,  76°  20'  E. 
long.,  is  built  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake,  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
•ides  by  mountains,  which  give  a  considerable  degree  of  romantic 
beauty  to  the  spot.  A  palace  built  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  over- 
hanging the  lake,  and  formerly  inhabited  by  the  rajas,  is  in  good 
preservation,  and  is  now  used  as  a  state-prison.  A  small  island  in  the 
lake  is  cultivated  as  a  royal  garden.  Many  of  what  were  once  magni- 
ficent buildings  within  the  city  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  Ambheer 
is  now  nearly  depopulated.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  show  that 
it  must  once  have  been  a  splendid  place. 

AMBLECOTE.     [STArroRDSHinB.] 

AMBLE9IDE.     [WESTMORLAWD.] 

AMBOISE.      [ISDRE-ET-LOIBB.] 

AMBOOR,  a  neat  and  regularly-built  town  of  the  Carnatie  province, 
in  the  south  of  India,  is  situated  in  12°  49'  N.  lat.,  78°  48'  E.  long., 
108  miles  W.  by  8.  from  Madras.  It  stands  within  a  range  of  hills  of 
moderate  elevation.  The  river  Palair,  or  Milk  River,  passes  within 
three  miles  of  it.  Amboor  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  having  a  lofty  isolated  mountain  at  its  side  on  which  a  fort 
was  built,  so  difficult  of  approach  ag  to  be  considered  almost  impreg- 
nable. Since  1 801,  when  Amboor  came  into  the  possession  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  works  of  this  fort  have  been  partially  destroyed  ; 
the  part  which  remains  is  now  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
criminals.  The  territory  around  is  well  watered  and  very  productive. 

AMBOYNA,  one  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the  eastern 
MM,  lies  off  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceram,  between  3°  26' 
and  3°  48'  8.  lat.,  127°  60'  and  128"  15'  E.  long.  Its  length  is  said  to 
be  about  82  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  10  miles.  The  population  is 
composed  of  Malays,  Chinese,  the  Dutch  residents,  and  native  tribes, 
who  are  called  Horaforas  ;  but  we  are  unable  to  state  its  amount. 
The  south-west  coast  is  indented  by  a  bay  so  deep  that  the  island  is 
nearly  divided  by  it  into  two  unequal  limbs,  which  are  connected  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  two  peninsulas  into 
which  the  island  is  thus  divided  are  called  Hitoe  and  Leytimor;  the 
former  lies  to  the  north-west,  and  comprises  full  two-thirds  of  the 
surface  of  the  island.  In  1683  the  Dutch  governor  attempted  to  cut 
through  the  isthmus,  which  is  called  the  Pass  of  Baguewala,  in  order 
to  open  a  more  direct  communication  with  the  small  islands  of 
Saparoua,  Oma,  and  Harocha,  but  the  work  was  stopped  through  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  natives. 

The  island  is  mountainous  and  abundantly  furnished  with  trees 
and  underwood  ;  but  the  quantity  of  timber  for  building  purposes  is 
so  (mall  tlStt  importations  are  constantly  made  from  Java.  Lingoa- 


wood,  commonly  known  as  Amboyna-wood,  is  principally  procured  from 
Ceram.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  reddish  cl  vy ;  in  the  valleys 
it  is  of  a  darker  colour  and  mixed  with  sand.  Sulphur  is  produced 
among  the  hills,  some  of  which  are  encrusted  with  a  copious  efflores- 
cence of  that  mineral.  The  island  is  considered  healthy,  notwith- 
standing the  great  heat  of  the  climate.  It  is  remai  kable  that  to  the 
eastward  of  the  120th  degree  of  longitude  the  monsoons  are  directly 
the  reverse  of  what  are  experienced  to  the  westward  of  that  line  ;  so 
that  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry  on  the  east  coast  of  Celebes,  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  when  the  conti  ary  state  prevails 
at  Sumbhawa,  Lombok,  Java,  and  Borneo.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
dry  in  these  islands,  while  the  Moluccas  are  deluged  with  rain,  which 
at  those  seasons  is  so  heavy  in  Amboyna  that  the  merest  rivulets  are 
swollen  into  mighty  torrents,  which  overflow  their  channels  and  bear 
down  everything  that  opposes  their  progress.  It  is  only  at  such 
seasons  that  Amboyna  can  be  said  to  have  any  rivers ;  at  other  times 
the  streams  are  not  deserving  of  the  name.  Four  of  them,  Way  Tome, 
Way  Alia,  Way  Nito,  and  Bate  Gadja,  which  rise  iu  the  mountains 
of  Leytimor  and  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of 
Amboyna,  are  not  more  than  from  two  to  three  feet  deep  in  the 
dry  season. 

The  earliest  visit  made  to  Amboyna  by  Europeans  was  in  1 5 1 1 ,  when 
the  Portuguese  viceroy,  Albuquerque,  dispatched  a  squadron  from 
Malacca,  which  returned  with  a  lading  of  spices,  having  been  received 
with  kindness  by  the  natives.  Ten  years  afterwards  a  squadron  of 
Portuguese  ships  was  sent  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  Spice 
Islands  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  commander 
established  himself  in  the  island  of  Ternate  as  his  head-quarters,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  over  the  Moluccas  continued  for  60 
years,  during  which  time  the  natives  endured  from  them  every  species 
of  tyranny  and  cruelty. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century  these  islands  were  taken 
from  th*  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  their  conquest  being  facilitated  by 
the  anxiety  of  the  natives  to  get  rid  of  their  first  European  oppressors. 
Unhappily  the  change  of  masters  brought  with  it  no  change  for  the 
better  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  who  were  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  injustice  which  the  cupidity  of  their  Dutch  rulers  could 
suggest.  As  a  consequence  of  this  treatment  the  inhabitants  of 
Amboyna  were  continually  in  arms,  and  the  country  became  the 
constant  scene  of  strife  and  desolation. 

At  a  very  early  period  after  its  first  formation,  the  English  East 
India  Company  endeavoured  to  appropriate  to  itself  a  share  in  the 
spice  trade.  In  1612  the  Company  formed  a  settlement  at  Cambello 
in  this  island,  from  which  the  settlers  were  forced  to  retire  in  June, 
1614.  A  treaty  relative  to  the  right  of  trading  with  the  Spice  Islands 
was  concluded  between  the  English  Company  and  the  Dutch,  in 
London,  in  July,  1619.  But  so  many  disputes  occurred  in  executing 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  that  the  grounds  of  contention  appear 
to  have  been  multiplied  rather  than  reduced  and  at  length  reached 
such  a  point,  that  under  the  accusation  of  conspiring  to  surprise  the 
garrison  and  expel  the  Dutch  from  the  island  Captain  Towerson  and 
nine  Englishmen,  with  nine  Japanese  and  a  Portuguese  sailor,  were 
seized  at  Amboyna,  tried,  pronounced  guilty,  and  executed. 

During  the  war  with  Holland,  in  1796,  Amboyna  was  captured  by  a 
British  force  under  Admiral  Rainier.  It  was  restored  at  the  peace  in 
1801,  was  taken  again  by  the  English  in  1810,  and  was  again  given  up 
to  Holland  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 

The  cultivation  of  cloves  forms  the  principal  object  of  industry 
with  the  natives.  With  the  desire  of  keeping  the  cultivation  of  the 
clove-tree  completely  within  their  power  the  Dutch  caused  it  to  be 
extirpated  from  every  island  with  the  exception  of  Amboyna,  where 
they  provided  for  a  sufficient  production  of  the  spice.  The  average 
annual  produce  of  cloves  is  said  to  be  about  300,000  Ib. 

The  cajeput  tree,  whence  the  medicinal  oil  of  that  name  is  procured, 
grows  in  Amboyna ;  which  also  produces  indigo,  sago,  and  all  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  commonly  found  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  woods  contain  great  numbers  of  deer  and  wild  hogs,  the  flesh  of 
which  forms  a  principal  article  of  food  with  the  natives.  Buffaloes, 
cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  have  been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  from  Java  and  Celebes. 

The  Horaforas  are  said  to  be  a  wild  race,  of  great  muscular  strength 
and  mischievous  disposition.  The  Malays  of  Amboyna  are  descend- 
ants of  a  Malay  colony  which  preceded  the  Portuguese ;  they  are 
chiefly  Mohammedans,  but  some  of  them  are  Catholics  and  some 
Lutherans.  The  Chinese  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  very  enter- 
prising traders.  The  European  race  is  the  least  numerous  on  the 
island,  consisting  chiefly  of  Dutch  or  the  descendants  of  Dutchmen 
and  Malay  women. 

The  town  of  Amboyna,  which  is  in  3°  40'  S.  lat.,  128"  16'  E.  long., 
is  built  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  bay  of  Binnen,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Leytimor.  It  is  clean,  neat,  and  built  with  regularity.  The  houses 
are  of  wood,  only  one  story  high,  and  the  rooft  are  covered  with 
interlaced  branches  and  leaves  of  palm-trees.  The  town  contains  an 
hospital,  a  town-house,  and  two  churches.  The  western  quarter  of 
the  town  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  and  the  Europeans  occupy  the  south 
end.  Fort  Victoria,  in  the  front  of  the  town,  is  in  form  an  irregular 
hexagon,  with  a  ditch  and  covered  way  on  the  land-side,  and  a  horn- 
work  towards  the  sea  :  population  of  the  town,  9000. 
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AMELAXD.  a  small  uland  belonging  to  the  Dutch  prormo.  of 
FrieaUnd:  it  b«  in  tbe  North  Sea,  4  mfle*  from  the  mainland,  in 
•boot  *«•  V  N.  lat.,  5'  40'  K.  long.,  i*  about  18  mile,  in  length  from 
am*  to  weat,  and  aheot  S  mfle*  broad.  It  contain*  aonie  good  parture- 
laod.  Some  of  the  inhabitant*  make  lime  of  the  *ea-«hells  found  on 
Ik*  -mm.  and  many  of  them  are  fiehermen  :  the  population  U  about 
MM.  Tlu  111***!*  b*U**n  Amf**—*  *~*  the  FrUian  coart  i*  dangerou* 
from  iu  *boala.  Tbe  channel  i*  called  a  mittr,  or  ford. 

AMKHK'A.  one  of  the  great  division*  of  the  earth,  inferior  only  to 
AM*  m  area,  extenda  from  about  80*  N.  lat  to  55*  8.  lat  and  is 
avparated  by  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  and  Africa,  and  by  the  Pacific 
from  Asia  and  Australia. 

/Ntreew*.— During  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  there  wa* 
aa  ardent  apirit  of  dioovery  in  Europe,  tbe  principal  object  of  which 
wa*  to  find  a  fumfi  by  **a  to  the  Ea*t  Indie*.  The  Cape  de  Verde 
laUnd*.  the  Asorca,  much  of  the  western  coart  of  Africa,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  •nooamrrety  diacovered  by  the  Portugueae, 
and  the  probability  of  reaching  India  by  tea  wa*  gradually  becoming 
The  .late*  of  Venice  end  Genoa  concentrated  the  commerce 


of  Italy,  but  tbe  overland  trade  with  India  wa*  engroeaed  by  Venice. 
In  thi*  state  of  thing*  a  project  wa*  formed  by  Christopher  Colomb, 
or  Colnmbu*,  a  ritizeo  of  the  rival  state  of  Genoa,  to  sail  westward  to 
the  Indie*  -an  i.lea  which  chows  Columbus'*  knowledge  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth  to  bar*  been  cuperior  to  the  general  notion*  of  hi*  age. 
He  ugaied  hi*  aarrioe*  for  th»  purpose  to  the  governmente  of  Genoa, 
France,  England,  and  Portugal,  by  whom  the  proposal  wa*  successively 
rejected;  but  after  eight  year*  hi*  offer  wa*  accepted  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  the  united  kingdom*  of  Castile  and 
Aragon.  The  expenae*  of  the  expedition  were  defrayed  by  the  crown 
of  Caetile,  the  property  of  Isabella,  and  it  wa*  to  the  influence  of 
thi*  princes*  that  the  furtherance  of  Columbus'*  view*  appears  to  have 
been  mainly  owing.  The  expedition,  counting  of  three  vessels, 
•ailed  from  Spain  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1492  ;  and  on  Friday,  the 
IJth  of  October  following,  an  inland  waa  descried,  upon  which 
Columbu*  landed  on  the  eame  day.  The  ialand  wa*  named  by  him 
San  Salvador,  and  i*  otherwise  known  a*  Quanahani,  one  of  the 
Bahama  Uland*.  Colnmbu*  then  visited  other  adjacent  inlands,  and 
•re  ended  to  Cuba  and  Hayti,  to  which  Utter  he  gave  the  name  of 
Eapanol*.  Here  he  left  a  few  of  his  companion*  a*  the  groundwork 
of  a  colony,  and  returned  to  Spain  to  procure  reinforcement*.  The 
court  wa*  then  at  Barcelona,  and  the  entrance  of  Columbu*,  with 
aome  of  the  native*,  and  the  gold,  the  arm*,  and  utensils  of  the 
diacovered  ialand*,  was  a  triumph  at  once  more  striking  and  more 
truly  glorious  than  that  of  any  conqueror.  In  this  voyage  he  had 
acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the  island*  in  the  sea  between 
North  and  South  America,  but  he  had  no  notion  that  there  was  an 
ocean  between  them  and  China ;  they  were  considered  a*  part  of 
India,  from  whence  aroee  the  appellation  of  Wart  Indies,  aa  well  as 
that  of  Indiana,  which  ha*  ever  since  been  given  to  the  original 
inhabitant,  of  the  whole  continent  of  America.  The  succe**  of 
Columbu*  now  rendered  the  court  of  Spain  eager  to  forward  hi*  designs, 
and  be  (ailed,  on  hi*  second  voyage  for  Eapauola,  with  a  fleet  of 
seventeen  sail,  accompanied  by  aeveral  person*  of  rank  and  fortune. 
In  thi*  voyage  the  principal  discovery  waa  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
Columbus  wa*  icon  called  back  to  Spain  to  aniwer  accusations  which 
had  been  made  against  him  by  hi*  enemiea.  A  third  expedition 
followed,  in  which  the  Uland  of  Trinidad  wa*  found,  and  the  admiral 
viaited  the  month  of  the  river  Orinoco,  and  landed  on  the  coasts  of 
South  America  which  now  form  part  of  Venezuela,  before  reaching 
••nannl*  After  having  thu*  discovered  the  continent  of  America, 
and  made  •ettiemente  in  the  ialand*,  it  wa*  the  hard  fate  of  Columbu* 
to  be  ami  bom.  in  iron*  and  treated  with  indignity  owing  to  the 
•aartimiHnin  of  hi*  enemie*.  He  notwithstanding  undertook  a  fourth 
voyage,  and  returning  to  Spain,  died  at  Valladolid  in  1506,  having  had 
the  glory  of  making  one-half  of  the  world  known  to  the  other— a 
glory  untainted  by  cruelty  or  rapacity  on  hi*  part,  though  the 
March  for  gold  wa*  pursued  by  the  Spaniard*  with  most  unscrupulous 
avidity. 

The  succee*  of  Columbu*  *oon  gave  encouragement  to  private 
adteutuiei*  to  the  New  World,  one  of  the  firrt  of  whom  wa*  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda,  who  in  1499  followed  the  course  of  Columbu*  to  the  coast 
of  Paria,  and,  (tending  to  the  we*t,  ranged  along*  considerable  extent 
of  ooaet  beyond  that  on  which  Columbu*  had  touched,  and  thu* 
ascertained  that  thi*  country  wa*  part  of  the  continent  Amerigo 
Vajpnooi,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  accompanied  Ojeda  in  thi*  voyage; 
and  having  had  a  chwf  .hare  in  the  direction  of  it,  and  having 
poMUhed  an  account  of  it  on  hi*  return,  the  country  of  which  he 
•a.  .opposed  to  be  the  divoverer  cam*  gradually  to  be  called  by  hi* 
•••?:  •»•«  »T  universal  usage  the  name  of  America  ha*  bean  bestowed 
?  "**.  ."V^00  °*  *"•  «"ob*  II  ••  a0"  too  late  to  redress  the 
Nfe*»  «J£fc  U.  reived  the  .notion  of  time. 

•NJ  «*  •  ••*  world  in  the  wwt  wa*  an  event  at  once 
It  wa*  accidental,  because  the  object 

-V  paaaajr*  to  India  •    nor  are  there  an  v 
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considered.  They  had  gradually  reached  the  Shetland  and  Faroe 
Islands,  and  advanced  to  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planted 
colonies,  and  they  certainly  arrived  at  Greenland  and  aome  part  of  the 
high  latitude*  of  the  North  American  continent ;  but  it  doe*  not 
appear  that  thi*  gave  the  European*  any  notion  or  *uspicion  of  the 
exHtenoe  of  a  new  continent  stretching  so  far  from  north  to  couth, 
and  this  Norwegian  discovery  i*  a  very  different  thing  from  discovery 
in  the  southern  latitude*.  Part  of  Asis,  Europe,  and  Africa  constituted 
the  earth  known  to  the  ancient*.  To  thi*  World  alone  all  ancient 
tradition*  and  writing*  have  reference ;  and  to  it  were  confined  all 
enterpriae*  of  gain  or  ambition  and  all  philosophical  speculation*. 
The  discovery  of  America,  therefore,  wa*  the  opening  of  a  new  ti.  1.1 
to  wealth,  glory,  and  knowledge.  It*  influence  upon  the  (M.I  World 
ha*  been,  perhap*,  scarcely  lea*  important  than  that  of  the  ( >1<1  \V,  ,rl.l 
upon  the  New,  and  the  memory  of  the  immortal  Columbu*  will  be 
held  in  perpetual  honour  alike  by  the  old  continent  which  gave  him 
birth,  and  by  the  new  one  which  ought  to  have  borne  hi*  name. 

Although  the  ialand  of  San  Salvador  waa  discovered,  a*  already 
stated,  in  1492,  the  existence  of  the  continent  of  South  America  waa 
not  ascertained  by  Columbus  until  30th  May,  1498.  Now,  almost  a 
year  before,  namely,  on  24th  June,  1497,  the  coast  of  North  America 
had  been  reached  by  an  English  vessel  commanded  by  Giovanni 
Gaboto,  or  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  settled  in  Bristol,  who  undertook  an 
expedition  in  company  with  his  son  Sebastian,  and  explored  a 
long  line  of  the  North  American  coast  In  1498,  Sebastian  Cabot, 
in  another  expedition,  visited  Newfoundland.  In  1600,  Gaspar 
Cortoreal,  a  Portuguese,  touched  at  Labrador;  and  Brazil  wa* 
accidentally  discovered  by  a  Portugueae  fleet  under  Cabral,  which  had 
been  fitted  out  for  purpose*  of  trade  and  conquest  in  the  East,  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  Vanco  de  Gama,  who  had  recently 
accomplished  the  passage  to  the  East  Indie*  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  [AFRICA.]  The  northern  coast  of  the  province  of  Nueva 
Granada,  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  was  first  visited 
by  Bastidas,  a  Spaniard,  in  1501.  Yucatan  wa*  discovered  by  Diaz 
do  Soli*  and  Pinzon  in  1508,  and  Florida  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in 
1512.  In  the  same  year  Sebastian  Cabot  reached  the  bay  since  called 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  Pacific,  or  Southern  Ocean,  was  first  Been  from 
the  mountain-tops  near  Panama  by  Balboa  in  1513  ;  and  two  yean 
after,  a  landing  was  effected  on  the  south-east  coast  of  South  America, 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  De  Soils,  who,  a*  well  a* 
several  of  hi*  crew,  was  killed,  roosted,  and  eaten  by  the  natives.  Thu 
Spanish  government,  which  had  been  foremost  in  discovery,  was  the 
first  also  to  make  conquest*  in  America.  Early  in  the  16th  century 
Fernando  Cortez  was  dispatched  to  subdue  Mexico,  the  most 
powerful  state  in  the  new  continent,  and  very  rich  and  extensive. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  its  chief,  Montezuma,  it  Boon  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  this  conquest  was  followed  by  another 
almost  equally  valuable — that  of  Peru,  whose  subjugation  to  the 
Spanish  yoke  was  effected  by  Pizarro.  The  French  now  began  to 
participate  in  the  zeal  for  adventure,  and  in  1524  on  expedition  was 
dispatched  by  Francis  I.  under  Giovanni  Verozzano,  a  Florentine, 
who  surveyed  a  line  of  coast  of  TOO  leagues,  comprising  the  United 
States  and  part  of  British  America.  But  in  1508  Aubert,  a  French- 
man, hod  already  discovered  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Jacques  Cartier, 
also  a  Frenchman,  in  1534,  nearly  circumnavigated  Newfoundland, 
and  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  hi*  second  voyage,  the 
next  year,  Cartier  Bailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  village  of 
Hochelaga,  on  the  site  of  Montreal,  and  brought  away  a  native 
king  to  France.  The  coast  of  California,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  continent  wa*  discovered  by  Ximenes,  a  pilot, 
who  bad  murdered  Mendoza,  a  captain  dispatched  by  Cortez  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery;  the  Gulf  of  California  was  first  entered  by 
Francisco  de  Ulloa,  another  captain  sent  out  by  Cortez  in  1539.  The 
Spaniards  subsequently  undertook  several  unsuccessful  voyages,  but 
they  did  not  abandon  their  hopes,  and  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
Sebastian  Viscaino  advanced  along  the  coast  of  California  as  far  as  the 
Columbia  River.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  attempt*  were 
made  by  the  English  to  find  the  North-Went  Paasage  to  India,  without 
success ;  and  in  the  next  reign  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  foiled  in  search 
of  a  north-east  passage.  Three  successive  voyage*  in  search  of  the 
North-Wort  Passage  were  made  in  the  next  reign  by  Martin  Frobisher, 
who  in  1676  and  the  two  following  years  explored  Labrador  and 
Greenland,  but  without  any  further  result.  Among  our  early  north- 
went  voyage*  of  discovery,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Davis  in  1585  ; 
of  Weymouth  in  1602;  of  Knight  in  1606  ;  of  Hudson  in  1610 
(from  whom  is  named  the  great  inland  sea  called  Hudson'*  Bay,  and 
the  Hudson'*  River,  New  York) ;  of  Button  in  1612 ;  and  particularly 
those  of  Bylot  and  Baffin  in  1615,  from  the  latter  of  whom  Baffin's 
Bay  ha*  been  named.  After  thi*  year  there  seems  a  pause  in  the 
progress  of  northern  discovery  ;  but  in  the  meantime  colonisation  in 
North  America  had  been  begun  by  England.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert 
wa*  the  first  to  attempt  it.  though  he  merely  took  formal  possession  of 
Newfoundland  in  1583 ;  his  half-brother,  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  1584  dispatched  an  expedition  which  discovered  the 
country  then  called  Virginia,  and  he  made  several  attempts  to  colonise 
it  without  effect  The  colonies  of  Virginia  and  New  England  were 
respectively  established  in  1607  and  1620,  under  James  I.,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  106  year*  elapsed  after  N«mh  America 
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was  first  visited  by  Cabot  before  a  single  Englishman  had  effectually 
settled  in  the  country. 

For  the  progress  of  discovery  on  the  north-west  shores  of  America, 
the  English  accounts  of  Cooke,  Clarke,  Meares,  and  Vancouver,  and 
the  narratives  of  the  Russians,  Behringand  Tshirikow,  may  be  referred 
to.  The  journey  of  Samuel  Hearne  to  the  Coppermine  River,  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean  in  latitude  72°,  which  terminated 
in  1772,  was  important  in  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  supposition  that 
was  entertained  of  the  extension  of  the  continent  in  an  unbroken 
mass  towards  the  pole,  Hearne  having  been  the  first  to  reach  the  shore 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  1793  Alexander  Mackenzie  reached  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  latitude  09°,  and  in  another  expedition  crossed  to  the 
Pacific  by  land,  being  the  first  person  who  had  penetrated  from 
sea  to  sea  across  the  mass  of  the  continent.  After  this  there 
was  another  pause  in  the  annals  of  discovery,  until  in  1818 
the  British  government  dispatched  Captain  Ross  in  search  of  the 
North-West  Passage,  who  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  and  reached 
latitude  78°  north,  but  returned  under  circumstances  of  disappoint- 
ment In  1819  the  Admiralty  dispatched  Lieutenant  Parry  in  the  same 
direction,  and  his  success  was  so  brilliant  that  he  reached  30  degrees 
of  longitude  farther  west  than  any  former  navigator,  discovered  the 
North  Georgian  Islands,  and  numerous  new  lands  and  bays,  and 
completely  established  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
Captains  Parry  and  Lyon  undertook  another  voyage  in  1821,  and 
wintered  on  Melville  Island,  without  further  success.  Captain  Parry 
made  a  third  expedition  in  1824,  wintering  in  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  but  lost  one  of  his  ships,  and  was  upon  the  whole  unsuccessful. 
The  land  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
1820,  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  second  expedition  in  1825  to  the 
mouth  of  Mackenzie  River,  and  thence  by  sea  towards  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  continent,  made  some  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  coast  of  this  Polar  Sea,  and  also  extended  our  information  as  to 
the  climate  and  productions  of  these  arctic  regions.  The  object  of 
Captain  Beechey's  voyage  to  Behring's  Straits  in  1825  was  to  meet 
the  expedition  of  Franklin,  but  this  object  was  not  effected  ;  he 
returned  without  further  discovery  than  the  addition  by  survey 
of  a  new  and  extensive  line  of  coast  on  the  northern  limits  of 
America. 

Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Ross  undertook  a  second  voyage  in  search 
of  a  North- West  Passage,  during  the  years  1829  to  1833,  but  with  no 
better  success  than  in  his  first  undertaking;  he  was  forced  to  pass 
four  successive  winters  in  the  dreary  regions  of  Boothia  Felix,  and 
emerged  with  his  crew  from  the  icy  seas  when  the  hope  of  return  had 
almost  been  universally  abandoned  at  home.  In  this  expedition,  which 
waa  entirely  a  private  one,  and  had  been  fitted  out  through  the 
munificence  of  Sir  Felix  Booth,  a  London  distiller,  some  additions 
were  made  to  our  stock  of  geographical  knowledge  by  the  explo- 
ration of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  the  country 
to  the  west  of  these  seas,  which  was  found  to  be  continuous  from 
Barrow's  Strait  to  the  American  continent;  thus  proving  the  im- 
possibility of  a  passage  to  the  westward  in  that  direction.  The 
position  of  the  magnetic  north  pole  was  likewise  one  of  the  discoveries 
made.  Commander  (now  Sir  George)  Back  was  sent  out  on  a  land- 
journey  in  search  of  the  preceding  expedition  in  1833  ;  he  traced  the 
river  named  after  him.  Having  returned  in  1835,  he  was  again 
appointed  the  commander  of  an  expedition  in  1836,  which  was 
destined  to  proceed  to  Wager  River  and  Repulse  Bay.  This  waa  a 
most  disastrous  voyage,  tha  expedition  having  to  pass  the  winter  in 
the  ships  tossed  about  in  the  ice  ;  no  geographical  results  were  gained. 
During  the  years  1836  to  1839,  Dease  and  Simpson,  two  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  surveyed  a  considerable  bine  of  the  northern 
shores  of  the  American  continent,  leaving  only  the  southern  part  of 
Boothia  Gulf,  of  the  entire  coast  line,  unexplored.  This  latter  portion 
was  surveyed  by  Dr.  Rae  in  1848.  In  1845  one  further  attempt  was 
undertaken  to  solve  the  300  years'  problem  of  the  North-West 
Passage,  when  the  expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin  waa  dis- 
patched to  Lancaster  Sound.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since,  nor 
have  any  of  the  numerous  expeditions  sent  out  in  search  of  it  been 
attended  with  success. 

The  most  important  of  the  expeditions  at  present  engaged  in  the 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crew  sailed  in  1852,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  In  1851  the  Prince  Albert,  a 
ship  of  only  90  tons  burden,  was  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Lady 
Franklin,  and  sailed  from  England,  May  22,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Kennedy,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  employment  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  Prince  Albert  returned  October  7, 
1852,  after  having  passed  the  winter  in  Regent's  Inlet.  During  the 
winter  Captain  Kennedy  and  Lieutenant  Bellot  (of  the  French  navy) 
with  six  seamen  made  a  sledge-expedition  over  North  Somerset,  which 
was  ascertained  to  be  an  inland.  Captain  Kennedy  brought  home  dis- 
patches from  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and  communicated  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that  Sir  Edward  had  sailed  up  Wellington  Channel, 
which  was  unencumbered  with  ice.  The  Isabel  screw-steamer  has 
also  returned  since  the  Prince  Albert,  and  Captain  Inglefield  states 
that  no  ice  had  been  seen  in  Wellington  Channel  up  to  September  5, 
when  he  left  it. 

Mr.  Petermann  has  lately  drawn  public  attention  to  the  great  sea 
between  Spitzbergeu  and  Nova  Zembla,  and  has  strongly  urged  the 


propriety  of  sending  a  steamer  to  investigate  that  route,  as  not  only 
affording  a  possibility  of  meeting  with  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crew, 
but  also  a  probability  of  its  becoming  a  valuable  whale-fishery. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  has  resulted  in  many  excellent 
surveys  and  explorations  in  the  western  regions  of  North  America, 
while  the  north-western  part  has  also  become  better  known  through 
the  Russian  and  English  settlers,  so  that  altogether  a  vast  amount  of 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  North  America  has  been 
gained  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Respecting  the  surveys  of  the  American  coast,  Sir  Francis  Beaufort, 
in  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  stated  their  progress  iu 
1848  : — "  From  the  equator  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  thence  round  to 
the  river  Plata,  on  the  eastern  side  of  America,  all  that  is  immediately 
wanted  has  been  already  achieved  by  the  splendid  survey  of  Captain 
Fitzroy. 

"  Some  parts  of  the  great  empire  of  Brazil  we  owe  to  the  labours  of 
Baron  de  Roussin  and  of  other  French  officer;! ;  but  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done  on  that  coast  between  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon  rivers, 
and  again  along  Guyana  and  Venezuela  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco. 

"  The  shores  of  the  mainland  between  Trinidad  Island  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  have  been  charted  and  published  by  the  Admiralty ; 
but  many  of  the  West  India  Islands  are  still  wanting  to  complete  a 
wholesome  knowledge  of  those  seas. 

"  The  United  States  are  carrying  on  an  elaborate  survey  of  their 
own  coasts,  and  to  the  northward  of  them;  a  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  has  been  done  by  ourselves,  as  well  as  all  the  shores  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland;  and  when  these  surveys  are 
finished,  we  shall  only  want  to  complete  the  eastern  coast  of  America, 
those  of  Labrador,  and  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which,  being  in  our  possession, 
ought  to  appear  on  our  charts  with  some  degree  of  truth." 

Since  1848  Captain  Kellett  in  H.M.S.  Herald,  has  continued  the 
survey  of  the  western  coasts  from  the  equator  northward,  along 
Central  America,  Mexico,  part  of  California,  and  other  regions,  and 
has  thus  completed  the  entire  western  coast-line  of  America.  The 
Americans  advance  steadily  with  the  surveys  of  their  coasts. 

Phytical  C/eograpky. — The  external  form  of  America  presents  in 
many  respects  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  old  continent.  Viewed  as  an 
entire  region,  it  has  a  lengthened  figure,  of  which  the  greater  diameter 
is  inclined  to  the  equator :  the  whole  continent  is  the  longest  con- 
tinuous mass  of  land  that  the  globe  presents,  stretching  from  the 
Northern  Icy  Ocean  into  the  cold  regions  of  the  south.  The  result  of 
this  disposition  is,  that  no  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  New  World 
is  very  remote  from  the  sea-coasts ;  everywhere  it  gives  access  to  the 
influence  of  the  ocean,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  placed,  like  a  long 
island.  This  form,  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Old  World  gives  to  it 
its  character.  The  New  World  is  essentially  oceanic.  This  continent 
ia  composed  of  two  great  peninsulas  united  by  a  long  isthmus,  which, 
whether  we  consider  its  form,  or  the  primitive  rocks  of  which  it  is 
composed,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  isthmus  between  Africa  and 
Asia.  The  expression  '  New  Continent,'  which  is  often  applied  to 
America,  does  not  refer  to  the  comparative  ages  of  the  two  continents, 
or  the  time  of  their  supposed  appearance  above  the  ocean,  but  to  the 
chronological  order  of  our  knowledge. 

The  northern  extremities  of  America  are  bounded  by  that  part  of 
the  Polar  Sea  which  has  sometimes  been  distinguished  as  the  Western 
or  American  Polar  Sea.  On  the  east,  America  is  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific.  Its  length  from  80° 
N.  lat.  to  55°  S.  hit.  exceeds  9000  miles,  but  it  cannot  be  accurately 
stated  ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  between  Cape  St.  Roque  in  Brazil,  and 
Cape  Parina  in  Peru,  where  it  is  upwards  of  3250  miles  wide.  The 
narrowest  part  is  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  is  only  28  miles  wide. 
The  area  of  the  continent  of  America  has  been  somewhat  varioup'y 
stated.  The  most  recent  and  trustworthy  estimate,  that  of  the 
'American  Almanack'  for  1853,  makes  the  area  of  America  and  its 
dependencies,  not  including  the  West  India  Islands,  amount  to 
14,155,332  square  miles;  and  the  population  to  53,755,935.  About 
one-half  of  the  population  are  whites,  the  other  half  native  Indians, 
negroes,  and  mixed  races.  The  most  southern  point  is  Cape  Horn, 
near  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  two  great  portions  which 
are  called  North  and  South  America  are  divided  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  united  in  9°  N.  lat.  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  North  America  comprehends  all  that  part  of 
the  New  World  which  lies  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
extends  to  the  polar  regions.  Its  eastern  extremity  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador  is  in  55°  W.  long.,  and  its  western,  on  Behriug'a  Straits,  in 
about  168°  W.  long. 

North  A  merica,  Coast-Line. — The  breadth  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  diminishes  southward  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from  60° 
N.  lat.  The  extent  of  coast  is  very  great,  owing  to  its  form  :  the 
length  of  coast  from  Hudson's  Straits  to  the  Florida  Channel  is  about 
4800  miles ;  and  measured  from  the  Florida  Channel  to  Panama 
about  4500  miles.  The  whole  length  on  the  Pacific  side  to  Behring's 
Straits  (including  the  Gulf  of  California)  has  been  roughly  given  at 
10,500  miles.  The  area  of  North  America  is  stated  to  be  rather 
greater  than  that  of  South  America. 

The  coast  of  North  America  is  more  indented  by  seas  and  large 
inlets  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side.  On  the  east  side, 
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proeeedinc  &«•  north  to  Moth,  we  have  BaBn'i  Bay  and  Hudson'* 
K.T  :  the  Utter,  •  kind  of  inland  «••  larger  than  the  Bartfc,  runs  AM- 
Co  th*  OM«  of  the  land,  end  tend*  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
•••MM*  breadth  of  UM  continent  Devi*'.  Stniit  and  llaffin'i  Bay, 
wtth  U.  ley  Ocean,  may  bo  oon*id*r*d  a.  MpwmUnc  Greenland  and 
lit*  polar  land*  (tool  the  American  continent,  to  which  Greenland  can 
«J37b.  con«Ur«l  a.  Wonging.  111.  Bay  of  8t  Lawr«>oa,  and 


the  great  river  iu.lf.  with  th.  chain  of  en 
nuuuaf  ftv  into  the  inUhor.  form  one  of  the 
IM*  continent,  and  on*  whioh  *z*rei*es  a  m< 


I  I    •  ft 

fresh-water  lake. 

••: 


mort  powerful  Influence  on 

*••*•  *ad  iU  eanabitttie*  a>  a  habitation  for  man      Hudson'.  Bsy 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  81.  Uwrenoe  bound  on  three  lidee  the 
L  of  Labrador.    The  mort  southern 
.  Cod,  the  Unnination 

marking  the  opening  and  the  limit,  of  a  great  gulf,  of 
which  the  Bey  of  Kun.ly  i.  «h«  funnel  formed  termination.  The  coast 
of  Amerioa.  between  the  Bay  of  Knndy  and  the  O.ilf  of  Mexico,  ii  not 
marked  by  any  very  considerable  indentation,  except  the  Cheeap«ake 
Bar.  which  run*  from  couth  to  north  about  180  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  UmUea.  Cape  Battens,  in  North  Carolina,  mar  be 


point  of  thepsninsuU  of  Nova  Sootis,  with  Cape  Ood,  the  ten 
of  th*  mo*  eastern  projection  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
Mlwin'srerl  a.  marking  the  opening  and  the  limit*  of  a  grca! 


in  connection  with  Cape  Florida  to  the  eouth,  and  Cape 
Cod  and  the  aa«th»a  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  a*  dividing  the  Atlantic 
coast  south  of  the  St  Lawrence  into  three  great  division*.  Th*  more 
particular  description  of  th*  Atlantic  coast  south  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
b  giveu  under  th*  name*  of  the  respective  maritime  states  of  the 

N     :•:      '. 

If  th*  islands  that  in  an  irregular  line  lie  stretched  in  front  of  the 
Uulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  8m  were  united  with  one  another 
and  with  th*  m*lnUnrl  s  state  of  things  that  we  have  no  difficulty 
to  have  once  exieted — we  should  have  a  large  inland  sea 
to  th*  Mediterranean.  If  it  be  doubted  whether  this  aea 


like  the  Mediterranean,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
i  which  now  line  its  eastern  limits  have  been  hacked  and  broken 
into  -mnn-r  piece,  by  th*  action  of  th*  ocean.  Between  10*  N.  1st., 
which  i*  Mar  th*  island  of  Trinidad,  and  U*  N.  Ut  (th*  southern 
mUsnwIj  of  Florida),  we  nnd  the  eastern  limits  of  thi*  great  inland 
sea  ;  but  as  we  advance  into  it  toward*  the  west  we  And  it  scooped 
out  into  various  basins,  each  of  which  has  Us  peculiar  winds  and 
cnrrmts.  The  Oulf  of  Mexico  i*  on  the  north-west ;  and  on  the  couth, 
th*  Oulf  of  Honduras  and  th*  Caribbean  Sea,  comprehending  the  Bay 
of  Darien  and  th*  deep  indentation*  of  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America  The  archipelago  which  th*  great  inland  sea  of  the  Americas 
present*,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  in  the  world. 
The  Oulf  of  Mexico,  hemmed  in  by  the  peninsulas  of  Florida  and 
Timlin,  and  by  the  western  aid*  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  U  the  most 
important  part  of  this  inland  sea. 

The  wsatnn  meat  of  North  America  present*  no  very  deep  and 
extensive  jiirtsnlaHom  of  the  coast  as  we  advance  northward  from 
th*  Bay  of  Panama,  till  we  come  to  the  immense  Onlf  of  California, 
about  100  mile,  in  length,  and  from  60  to  80  mile*  in  average  width, 
firmed  by  th*  mainland  and  th*  long  narrow  peninsuU  of  California. 
The  only  indentation*  worth  notice  thence  to  60°  N.  Ut,  are  the  fine 
bay  of  San  Francisco  and  th*  sounds  about  Vancouver  Island, 
i  this  Wand  and  «o°  N.  Ut  th*  west  coast  of  North  America  is 
nregular,  pumillu*,'  a  great  number  of  ialand*,  some  of 
extent,  and  forming  with  the  mainland  numerous  bays 
Farther  north  we  And  between  Cook'*  Inlet  and  Prince 
r*  sound  an  extensive  peninsnU  running  about  200  miles  from 
and  west  of  thi.  the  still  more  remarkable 
of  Allaska,  running  in  a  similar  direction  for 
doable  th*  rilstane*  Both  thaw  peninsula,  have  steep  rocky 
with  ialand.  and  ruck*.  Th*  strait*  which  take  their 
th*  navigator  Behrinc  separate  Asia  from  America  by  a 
>nel  of  about  48  miles  in  wi 

America  ha*  th*  form   of  an 


irregular  triangle,  of  which  we  may  name  a*  the  three  point*,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  Cape  8t  Roque  (not  strictly  the  most  eastern 
point),  *°  2*'  a  lat.  *F  W  W/W,.,  and  the  iriand  of  Cape  Horn, 
irilat.dT'JO'W.loef. 

Th*  great  extent  of  It*  Mi  **a*>  i*  determined  by  M*  psnuuular 
lorm.  and  mthia,  a.  w.n  a*  in  the  absme*  of  all  very  great  indentations 
of  th*  ocean,  it  ines.nM  sora*  resembUaes  to  Africa;  but  it  also 
pfiimUth*  stotkn^  eontras*  of  more  eontinuon*  and  elevated  moun 
••ill  In,  nnd  a  more  complete  development  of  It*  w.toMywtem 
The  .stoat  of  coast  that  it  offers  to  the  Caribbean  8ea  and  the 
Atlantic  is  roughly  estimate.!  at  about  10,000  miles ;  the  coast  washed 
by  the  Paeifto  is  about  MOO  miles.  Th*  extreme  eonthern  point,  of 
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iast  nn  the  Pacifie,  bear  some 


•nixlHrtudded  with  ahMet  innumerable 
•>  eitent,  eepsrate*'  by  oonntle**  channels. 
•*.  far  north  a*  th*  Chiloe  Archipelago, 


48'  8.  lat.  South  of  the  lat  of  40*  8.  it  i*  remarked  that  the  mountain* 
proa*  close  on  th*  shore,  instead  of  leaving  a  space  between  their  base 
and  th*  ocean,  as  is  ths.oase  in  the  parallel  north  of  40*  8.  Th*  sea 
thus  Insinuate*  iteslf  within  the  mountain.,  detaches  island  mis.nl. 
and  makes  many  deep  creeks,  somewhat  renembling  the  fiord,  on  the 
ooait  of  Norway.  The  rest  of  the  coast  of  South  America  preesnts  no 
indentation,  that  require  a  notice  in  this  general  sketch,  except  the 
great  bend  that  take*  place  about  the  latitude  of  th*  Lake  Titicaca, 
oorrasponding  to  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  Andes  ;  the  Uulf 
of  Ouayaquil  ;  and  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

IfewWoww,  Jttswr*,  Aunu,  *<•.,  of  fforlk  Amtriea.—  The  mountain 
sjsliim  of  th*  Americas  in  remarkable  for  presenting  the  longest  line 
of  elevated  surface  in  the  world.  The  Andes,  which  may  be  traced 
from  the  extreme  rocky  island,  forming  part  of  the  system  of  Tierra 
del  Fuegu,  run  along  the  western  side  of  the  continent  at  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  from  the  coast  [Avon.]  Though  this  chain 
experiences  two  depressions  in  the  IsthnniH  of  Panama,  another  chain, 
perhaps  a  continuation,  immediately  rises  again  and  continues  its 
course  between  the  Caribbean  8ea  and  the  Pacific,  .preading  out  in 
Mexico  into  extensive  Uble-lands  crowned  by  elevated  volcanic  peaks, 
and  continuing  in  it.  main  line  a  general  north  mirth-went  course,  at  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  Pacific  than  the  Andes  of  S 
America.  The  part  of  this  range  within  the  limit,  of  the  United 
States  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  and  in  the 
North-Wast  Territory  is  sometime*  called  the  Chippewyan  Range. 
The  termination  of  this  range  is  at  the  Froxen  Ocean  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mackenzie  River  ;  above  SO*  N.  lat  the  elevation  i*  not  con- 
siderable. Its  whole  length  is  not  lee*  than  8700  miles.  The  chain 
which  extend*  from  the  table-land  of  Mexico  doe.  not  run  northward 
in  a  line  so  regular  as  the  Ande*  of  the  southern  continent  About 
82°  N.  lat  it  divide*  into  several  branches.  The  most  easterly  branch, 
whioh  is  but  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  i*  in  itx  northern  course 
broken  through  by  the  Rio  del  Norte  ;  it  then  takes  a  north-eastern 
direction,  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Texas  :  in  this 
part  of  its  course,  it  acts  as  the  watershed  between  the  river  Sabine 
and  other  small  rivers  that  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  minor 
affluent*  of  the  Rio  Roxo  (Red  River),  a  tributary  to  the  Mississippi. 
This  is  the  range  of  hills  which  crosses  the  Arkansas,  and  appears  in 
the  state  of  Missouri  under  the  name  of  the  Ucark  Mountains,  runnin- 
towards  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  nnd  Mississippi  ;  and  probably 
i-oiitiiiued  beyond  them  at  8  slight  elevation  towards  Lake  Superior. 
The  general  direction  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  is  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Alleghanies. 

The  main  mass  called  the  Sierra  Madre,  running  north  from  the 
plateau  of  Ouanaxuato  to  the  high  table-lands  of  New  Mexico,  spre.di! 
out  to  a  great  extent  east  and  west,  and  contain*  several  parallel 
chains  of  mountains,  forming  longitudinal  valleys  like  that  in  wlm  -h 
the  Rio  del  Norte  runs.  This  mountain  system,  in  its  further  course, 
separatee  the  Basin  of  the  Missouri  and  its  affluent*  from  the  waters 
that  flow  into  the  Oulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific.  Of  these 
weetern  streams,  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  enters  the  Bay  of  California, 
and  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  River  arc  the  chief.  From  the  level  of 
the  Missisirippi  River,  as  we  advance  westward  towards  tho  great 
dividing  line,  the  country  rises  in  irregular  terraces  and  in  plains  of 
small  inclinations,  so  that  the  main  mass  of  the  Rocky  Mountain* 
does  not  present  to  the  spectator  any  remarkable  features  of  gnuidour, 
at  least  none  corresponding  to  its  actual  elevation.  But  between 
86*  and  42',  'there  are  several  point*  of  the  Rocky  Mountain*  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  these  elevated 
region*  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  very  low.  Long's 
Peak  Is  18,600  feet  high,  and  Fremont's  Peak  18,670  feet  "  From 
the  summit  of  the  latter,"  says  Captain  Fremont,  in  his  official  report, 
"  we  saw  on  the  one  aide  numerous  lakes  and  stream*,  the  noiiraes  of 
the  Rio  Colorado,  which  carries  its  waters  through  the  Cidiforninn 
Oulf  to  the  South  Sea;  on  the  other,  the  deep  valley  of  the  Wind 
River,  where  lie  the  source*  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Miesouri,  which  unites  with  the  MissisBippi  at  St 
Loui*.  Far  to  the  north-west  we  could  just  discover  the  snowy  heads 
of  tho  Trois  Tetons,  which  give  rice  to  the  true  sources  of  the  Ml.«- 
aouri,  not  far  from  the  primitive  stream  of  the  Oregon  or  Colmnl.i  i 
River,  which  i*  known  under  the  name  of  the  Snake  River,  or 
Lewi.  Fork. 

To  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  other  chains  running 
parallel  with  them.  Between  the  latitude*  84*  and  45°  N.,  theaechains 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  remarkable  table-land,  something 
like  that  of  the  Lake  of  Titioaca,  and  named  the  Great  Basin  by  the 
explorers.  It  is  an  unknown  country  of  nome  180,000  square  miles, 
and,  almost  uninhabited,  and  full  of  salt  Inkes,  the  largest  of  \vhii-li 
I*  4220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  None  of  its  rivers  find  u 
paaeage  to  the  sea.  The  western  high  mountain  coast  clinin  of  tliv 
nian  maritime  Alps,  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  California,  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  rink  down  as  they  advance 
towards  the  Mackencie  River.  It  i*  prolonged  northward  beyond 
the  Columbia  River  as  far  as  47*  N.  1st,,  nnd  in  the  Intt.  r  • 
contains  the  three  lofty  summit*  of  Mount  Jefferson,  Mount 
and  Mount  St  Helen'*,  which  rise  upwards  of  16,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  general  height  of  thi*  coast  range  far  exceeds  that  of  tl,,. 
Rocky  Mountain*.  "During  an  eight  months'  journey  along  these 
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maritime  Alps,"  says  Captain  Fremont,  "we  were  constantly  in  sight 
of  snow-covered  summits ;  and  while  we  were  able  to  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains  through  the  South  Pass  at  an  elevation  of  7027  feet,  we 
found  that  the  passes  in  the  maritime  range,  which  is  divided  into 
several  parallel  chains,  were  more  than  2000  feet  higher," — and  there- 
fore only  about  1 000  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna.  To 
this  coast  chain  belongs  also,  in  Russian  America,  north  of  60°  N.  lat., 
Mount  Elias,  rising  to  the  height  of  17,850  feet,  and  forming  the 
culminating  point  of  North  America.  The  Sierra  Nevada  de  Cali- 
fornia is  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ;  but  between  the  latitudes 
of  34°  and  41°,  between  San-Buenaventura  and  the  Bay  of  Trinidad, 
there  runs  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  a  small  coast  chain,  whose 
culminating  point,  Monte  del  Diablo,  is  3674  feet  high.  In  the  narrow 
valley,  between  this  coast  chain  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  flow  from  the 
south  the  Rio  de  San-Joaquin,  and  from  the  north  the  Rio  del  Sacra- 
mento. It  is  in  the  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  river  that 
the  rich  gold  washings  occur. 

The  mountain  system  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  American 
continent,  called  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian,  stretches  from  about 
> .  latitude  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As 
far  north  as  the  Hudson,  its  direction  is  pretty  nearly  from  south- 
west to  north-east.  In  its  southern  parts,  in  the  states  of  Alabama 
and  Tennessee,  it  is  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  Atlantic,  but 
continually  approaches  nearer  as  it  runs  north,  till  it  is  traversed  by 
the  Hudson  Kiver,  where  it  is  also  reached  by  the  tide-water.  Here 
it  takes  a  turn  more  to  the  north  through  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  which  latter  state  it  acquires  an  elevation  of  €428  feet  in 
Mount  Washington,  the  highest  of  the  White  Mountains,  while  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole  system  is  Black  Mount,  situated  in 
the  southern  portion,  and  attaining  the  height  of  647tf  feet.  [ALLK- 
UUAXT  MOUNTAINS.] 

The  Mississippi  probably  drains  a  larger  area  than  any  other  river 
in  the  world,  except  the  Amazonas  and  the  Oby.  The  sources  of  the 
principal  head-stream,  the  Missouri,  are  ascertained  to  be  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  about  44°  N.  lat  :  but  the  Yellowstone,  which  is 
really  the  main  Irauch  of  the  Missouri,  rises  in  42°  N.  lat.  The 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  though  an  inferior  stream,  were  first  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  the  year  1882,  to  be  in  Lake  Istaca, 
47°  18'  N.  lat,  and  95°  W.  long.  The  height  of  the  sources,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  last  access  of  water  received  by  Lake  Istaca  from  the 
ridge  of  separation,  called  Hauteur  de  Terre,  is  1680  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  according  to  Nicollet's  measurement  in  1836. 

To  form  a  correct  view  of  the  character  of  the  vast  continent  of 
North  America,  we  must  consider  the  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
as  its  chief  axis.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  the  great  cen- 
tral valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Alleghany 
mountain  system,  its  southern  boundary  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
its  northern  limit  is  the  level  of  the  great  lakes.  From  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  we  have  a  slope,  which,  as  to 
length,  bears  a  similar  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains that  the  shorter  slope  from  the  Alleghany  system  to  the 
Mississippi  bean  to  the  height  of  its  mountains.  The  slope  from  the 
Appalachian  to  the  Atlantic  is,  according  to  the  same  law,  shorter 
than  that  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

When  America  was  discovered  one  continuous  forest  spread  from 
west  to  east,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  over  the  Appalachian 
system,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  From  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  this  uninter- 
rupted mass  of  vegetation  reached  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  extended  even  west  of  the  mam  stream  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  the  high-lands  as  we  advance  westward  from  the  Mississippi, 
are  extensive  plains  or  steppes  devoid  of  trees,  parched  in  summer  by 
scorching  heat,  and  swept  in  winter  by  the  winds  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  with  an  intensity  of  cold  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
spacious  and  dry  plains  of  Texas,  and  the  upper  regions  of  Arkansas, 
present  a  character  analogous  to  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent ;  and  here  the  white  man  adopts  those  pastoral  habits  which 
are  the  only  mode  of  life  suited  to  the  regions  which  he  occupies. 
Stretched  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  an  average 
width  of  500  or  600  miles,  we  find  a  country,  which  is  emphatically 
1  the  desert;  a  country  lying  between  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  north  as  41°  at  least.  The  Imvi-r 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  with  a  portion  towards  the  north, 
are  still  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  spread  interminably  like  an 
ocean. 

The  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  found  both  on  the  east 
and  west  side  of  the  channel  of  the  river;  prairies  exist  also  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  They  are  extensive,  elevated,  and  generally  irregular 
tracts,  without  trees,  though  sometimes  capable  of  producing  them, 
covered  in  the  spring  with  countless  flowers  and  long  grass,  and  often 
possessing  a  deep  rich  soil.  Sometimes  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
they  exhibit  on  their  surface  a  salt  efflorescence ;  incrustations  of 
pure  salt,  Covering  the  ground  like  ice,  are  seen  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Canadian  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas. 

rivers  that  enter  the  Atlantic  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleghanies,  though  in  themselves  of  great  importance,  are  inconsider- 
able when  compared  with  the  great  rivers  of  the  Pacific  slope  and 
those  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 


The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  has  no  mountain  banner  on  the  north. 
A  line  of  gentle  undulations,  which  still  retain  their  French  names 
of  Coteaux  des  Prairies,  Coteaux  des  Bois,  occur  in  connected  rows 
between  the  parallels  of  47°  and  48°  N.  lat,  and  form  the  watershed 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  highest  of  these 
slight  elevations  attain  a  height  of  only  1500  and  1600  feet.  From  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  (about  92°  W.  long.),  one  of  whose 
tributaries  interlocks  its  sources  with  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  we 
have  a  series  of  enormous  fresh-water  lakes,  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan, 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  collectively  covering  a  surface  of  about  73,000 
square  miles,  a  space  equal  to  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  These  lakes 
have  the  outer  margin  of  the  basins  in  which  they  lie  at  no  very  great 
distance  from  their  shores,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  inconsiderable 
courses  of  the  streams  which  they  receive.  Lake  Superior  is  the 
highest  of  these  inland  seas,  being  641  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic  :  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  form  a  separate  and  somewhat 
lower  basin ;  Erie  a  third ;  and  333  feet  below  Erie  lies  Ontario, 
doubtless  once  at  a  much  higher  level  than  it  now  is.  The  great  falls 
of  Niagara  in  the  narrow  channel  that  connects  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
show  at  once  the  great  difference  between  the  level  of  these  two  lakes. 
The  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  has  been  remarked,  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Ontario,  has  a  singular  conformity  to  that  of  the 
opposite  Atlantic  coast,  having  a  general  north-east  direction.  After 
its  exit  from  Lake  Ontario  it  receives  near  Montreal  the  Uttawas  from 
the  north-west,  and,  increased  by  numerous  smaller  streams,  enters 
the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  bay. 

North  of  the  basin  of  the  Canadian  Lakes  we  find  that  the  cold 
regions  of  the  North-West  Territory  have  also  their  great  rivers. 
The  Portage  de  In  Prairie,  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  Lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Superior,  is  a  swampy  district,  which,  at  this  point,  forms 
the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
basin,  and  those  that  belong  to  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the 
receptacle  of  numerous  streams.  The  southern  branch  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  sources  of  a  branch  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  Missouri,  traverses  15  degrees  of  longitude,  and 
falls  into  the  great  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  53°  N.  lat. ;  this  lake  is  connected 
with  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Severn  and  the  Nelson  River.  The  course 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  as  far  as  Winnipeg,  is  at  least  900  miles.  In 
56°  41'  N.  lat,  and  109°  52'  W.  long.,  is  Methy  Portage,  upwards  of 
1500  feet  high,  and  forming  part  of  a  range  running  south-west,  which 
separates  the  rivers  flowing  north  from  those  that  flow  south  or  east. 
On  the  north  side  is  a  valley  1000  feet  deep,  and  a  water-passage  is 
open,  with  some  interruptions,  to  Lake  Athabasca.  The  basin  of  the 
Mackenzie  lies  north  of  the  Methy  Portage.  The  Mackenzie  is  one  of 
the  large  rivers  of  our  globe,  draining  an  area  of  about  550,000  square 
miles ;  but  such  is  the  complicated  water-system  of  this  region,  with 
its  endless  lakes  communicating  with  one  another,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  what  should  be  considered  as  the  source  of  this  river. 
If  we  consider  the  Athabasca  River  as  its  remote  branch,  the  Mac- 
kenzie flows  through  about  16  degrees  of  latitude  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  sources  of  the  Peace  River  are  much  farther  to  the  north ;  but  if 
we  follow  this  stream  through  the  Slave  Lake  into  the  Mackenzie,  we 
shall  find  the  whole  course  of  the  stream  as  long  as  if  we  traced  it 
from  the  more  southern  branch.  East  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  flowing 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  the  Coppermine  River  and  the  Back  River. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  a  curious  resemblance  in  the  water- 
system  of  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  North  America.  The 
elevated  table-land,  in  which  the  Mississippi  and  the  affluents  of  Lake 
Superior  rise,  divides  the  continent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into 
two  parts.  The  basin  of  Winnipeg  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  as  part  of  one  high  plateau  divided  into 
two  portions.  Down  the  southern  slope  the  Mississippi  flows  to  the 
warm  regions  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  down  the  northern  fto 
rival  river,  Mackenzie,  runs  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  large  streams  that  enter  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay  are  the 
great  channels  that  carry  off  the  collected  waters  of  this  elevated 
region  of  lakes  into  the  Atlantic.  A  more  minute  description  of  this 
part  of  the  continent  is  given  under  CANADA  and  HUDSON'S  BAT 
TERRITORIES,  and  under  the  names  of  the  different  States  of  the  North 
American  union. 

Climate. — On  this  subject  only  a  few  general  remarks  will  be  here 
necessary,  as  it  will  be  more  advantageously  discussed  when  treating 
of  the  different  countries  which  compose  the  continent  of  America. 
It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained  that  the  average  temperature  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America  is  higher  than  on  the  eastern.  In  the  Oregon 
valley  it  is  said  to  be  higher  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  five  or  six  degrees  of 
latitude ;  and  the  winters  are  also  much  moister.  The  general  nature 
of  the  climate  of  the  American  continent  may  be  best  understood  by 
what  is  now  known  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas.  The  North- 
Went  Territory,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  cold  and  inhospitable 
region,  not  adapted  for  the  residence  of  agriculturists.  On  the  eastern 
part  of  the  continent  agriculture  has  not  advanced  farther  than  51° 
or  62°  N.  lat.  But  the  limit  of  successful  cultivation,  at  the  present 
day,  must  not  be  taken  as  the  limit  which  cannot  be  passed.  The  cold 
within  the  United  .States  increases  as  we  advance  westward  on  the 
same  parallel,  and  this  ia  independent  of  elevation,  as  we  see  from 
comparing  the  temperature  of  corresponding  points  on  the  Mississippi 
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and  Ike  AUarrtic.  and  a.  w»  mfcr  from  vegetable 

t  in  a  kkftMT  latitad.  en  UM  AUantic  coast  than  in  tke  basin  of  the 
Tke  ponds  of  New  Orleans  have  been  frozen  so  as  to 
n  bore  to  •kato  or  play  on  them—*  phenomenon  that 
.„  in  UM  MM  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
j  SsfitiT-'mi  i***  the  /nirrior  of  Nort h  A  merit*.— Since  tke 

i  of  Louisiana  by  tke  United  State,  in  1808,  the  government 

have  sent  oat  esnnl  expeditions  to  explore  part  of  the  extensive 
regioo.  between  UM  Mi.sis.irpi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  first  was 
tkatat  Ike  bead  of  which  was  Captain  Men  wether  Lewis,  with  Captain 
Clarke.  Tke  patty  entered  tke  Missouri  at  St  Louis,  where  it  joins 
tke  Mi-.«ippi.  on  tke  14tk  of  May,  1804,  and  by  the  lit  of  November 
reached  tke  Mandan  Tillage*,  about  1600  mile*  from  St  Louis,  in 
«r  «!'  47°  H.  tat,  and  99°  24'  45'  W.  long,  from  Greenwich. 
Here  they  lenMJaad  till  tke  7th  of  April,  and  during  their  stay  com- 
pleted, from  UM  information  of  tke  Indians,  a  map  of  the  country 
between  UM  MheMiiiil  and  the  Pacific  from  about  34*  to  54°  N. 
ML  TkayUM*  continued  tiMasoant  of  tke  Miseonri,  till,  on  the  18th 
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river,  they  made  their  way  on  k 


ivigable  point,  about 
i.  Here,  leaving  the 
the  mountain*,  when 


tkey  racked  a  navigable  stream,  which  led  them  into  Lewi*  Kiver, 
from  which  they  were  carried  into  the  main  branch,  the  Columbia, 
I  proceeded  down  it  till,  on  the  15th  of  November,  they  reached 
Pacific,    They  remained  on  this  coast  till  the  27th  of  March,  1806, 


i  they  Bet  out  un  their  return,  and  reached  St  Louu  on  the  23rd 
of  September.  Meanwhile,  in  the  latter  part  of  1804,  Mr.  Dunbar,  of 
Nateho,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hunter,  had  sailed  up  the  Washita  Kiver, 
which  flow*  from  the  north-we*t  into  the  Red  River,  a  few  mile*  above 
it*  junction  with  the  Muaiatippi,  ax  far  an  to  the  hot-spring*  in  itn 
vicinity,  in  34*  SI'  4'  N.  lat,  94°  50'  45'  W.  long.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  Red  River  iteelf  had  been  before  thin  explored  by  Dr. 
SibUy,  of  NatohKoches.  In  1805,  Lieutenant  (afterward*  General) 
Pike  wa*  dispatched  by  the  government  on  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Muauaippi.  He  nailed  from  Port  St.  Louiii 
on  the  >th  of  August,  and,  after  making  hi*  way  to  what  were  then 
nnnsiiUrert  the  sources  of  the  river,  returned  to  Uje  same  place  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1808.  Soon  after  his  return  Pjke  was  dispatched  on  a 
second  expedition,  to  explore  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Missouri. 
He  left  St  Louis  on  the  15th  of  July,  1806  ;  and,  Laving  proceeded 
up  the  Missouri  till  he  came  to  its  junction  with  the  Great  Osage 
River,  he  entered  the  latter,  and  explored  it  nearly  to  its  source.  The 
course  of  the  Great  Osage  had  been  before  this  very  imperfectly  known. 
He  then  crossed  the  country  to  the  Arkansas,  which  he  explored  from 
about  85*  N.  lat  to  its  sources  in  42°  N.  lat,  a  portion  of  which  no 
account  had  been  previously  given.  The  lower  part  of  the  Arkansas 
was  at  the  same  time  explored  by  a  detachment  from  the  main  army, 
conducted  by  Lieutenant  Wilkinson.  After  leaving  the  Arkansas, 
Pike  continued  bis  progress  to  the  westward  till  he  came  upon  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
HfmikH*L  and  detained  for  some  months.  He  was,  however,  at 
length  released,  and  effected  his  return  to  St  Louis  by  the  1st  of 
July,  1807.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  besides  the  results  we 
kave  already  mentioned,  the  sources  of  the  river  Platte,  which  falls 
into  the  Missouri,  were  discovered,  parts  of  the  river  Kansas  and  of 
the  Platto  were  explored,  and  the  general  course  of  the  Rio  del  Norto 


In  1819  another  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the  same  direction, 
under  Ike  conduct  of  Major  Long.  This  gentleman  and  his  party 
left  PHteburg .  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  sailing  down 
UM  Ohio  to  its  junction  with  the  Missuwppi.  ascended  the  latter  river 
as  far  as  St  Louis.  They  then  proceeded  along  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  of  tke  Missouri  to  Council  Bluff*,  a  position  on  the  Missouri, 
above  UM  junction  of  the  Platto ;  here  they  established  their  head- 
quarter*,  and  eiamined  a  considerable  part  of  the  surrounding 
country.  A  rt«t*n>im*iit  was  also  sent  across  to  Fort  Osage  and  the 
Kansas  village,  farther  to  tke  south.  Another  detachment  having 
returned  down  tke  Missouri  to  St  Louis,  then  ascended  the  Mississippi 
as  far  as  to  tke  Des-Moines,  or  De-Moyen  Rapids,  in  40°  20'  N.  lat 

Meanwhile  tke  main  body,  proceeding  to  the  west,  reached  the 
Pawnee  villagm  on  tke  Loon  Fork,  a  branch  of  tke  Platto,  from  whence 
directing  tfceir  route  to  the  south  they  came  upon  the  Platte,  and 
followed  it  westward  till  tkeir  further  progress  was  stopped  by  the 
Rooky  Mountains  (about  104*  W.  long.),  whence  it  issues.  They  then 
took  tkeir  way  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, only  occasionally  ascending  tke  peaks,  till  they  came  t..  the- 
*  lUckment  being  sent  up  that  river,  ascended  it  for 
to  tk*  spot  where  it  leave,  the  mountain* ;  while 
•••"•  P*n?  descended  it  to  UM  Mlnnal-ipl.  The  main  body  mean- 
while directed  tkeir  way  across  UM  country  to  tke  south,  till,  after 
•*•!•"*  to»*"u*1  •bwrt  '*<>  miles,  they  came  to  a  river,  along  the 
»«n«y  of  which  UM»  prooseded1  toT  800  miles,  when  they  were  told  by 
•MM  Indians  that  it  wa.  the  Red  River.  But,  having  continued  their 
for  MM  hundred  nuM*  farther  in  the  same  direction,  they 
tkat  tkis  kntnrmntiun  was  wronr  .  
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was  wrong,  and  tkat  the  river  was  the 
into  the  Arkansas     Upon  this,  without  making 
•"ft »°  *""*  «••  *«1  WTW,  they  directed  their  uteps 
on  the  Arkansas,  tke  pUo.  where  it  had  been  arranged 
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that  their  companions  who  had  undertaken  the  descent  of  that  river 
•hould  wait  for  them.  They  arrived  there  on  the  13th  of  September, 
four  days  after  the  other  party  had  made  their  appearance. 

In  1823  Major  Long,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Say,  Keating,  and 
Calhoun,  was  dispatched  by  the  government  on  an  expedition  to  the 
St  Peter's  River,  which,  flowing  from  the  north-west,  enter*  the 
Mississippi  a  few  mile*  below  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  in  45°  N.  lat 
Setting  out  from  Washington,  the  party  proceeded  by  Wheeling, 
Columbus,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the 
Mississippi,  which  they  came  upon  at  Fort  Crawford,  about  43°  N. 
lat,  91*  W.  long.  From  this  point  they  pursued  the  course  of  the 
stream  upwards  along  its  right  bank  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Peter's 
Kiver,  which  Utter  they  then  followed  to  its  source  in  a  small  lake 
called  Polecat  Lake,  in  45°  40'  N.  lat,  96°  86'  W.  long. ;  the  distance 
from  the  Mississippi  by  the  route  taken  being  about  500  miles,  though 
only  275  mile*  in  a  straight  line.  Very  near  the  Polecat  Lake  is  Lake 
Travers,  the  source  of  the  Red  Kiver,  which  the  travellers  followed 
down  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  into  which  it  flows.  Fort  Alexander  on  this 
lake,  in  50°  46'  N.  lat,  96°  25'  W.  long.,  was  the  ultimate  limit  to 
which  their  journey  extended.  From  this  point  they  returned  by  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy  Lake  to  Fort  William  on  Lake  Sup,  IT  T 
— thence  round  by  the  northern  border  of  that  lake  to  it*  junction  with 
Lake  Huron — across  the  Huron  to  its  south-eastern  extremity — and 
finally,  round  the  west  end  and  along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Fall*  of  Niagara.  The  extent  of  the  whole  region 
traversed,  or  respecting  which  information  was  obtained,  might  be 
•bout  1300  mile*  from  oast-south-east  to  west-north-west,  and  it* 
average  breadth  about  450  miles. 

Of  the  numerous  recent  expeditions,  that  of  Captain  Fremont,  made 
between  the  years  1842  and  1844,  is  one  of  the  most  important  His 
map  and  geographical  researches  embrace  the  immense  tract  of  land 
extending  from  the  confluence  of  Kansas  River  with  the  Missouri,  to 
the  cataract  of  the  Columbia  and  the  missions  of  Santa,  Barbara  and 
Pueblo  de  los  Angeles  in  New  California,  presenting  a  space  amounting 
to  28  degrees  of  longitude,  between  the  34th  and  46th  parallels  of 
north  latitude.  Other  expeditions,  surveys,  and  journeys  were  under- 
taken by  Abert,  Wislizenus,  Cooke,  Johnston,  Emory,  and  Stansburv. 
"  There  prevails,  throughout  these  North  American  works,  a  scientific 
spirit  deserving  of  the  warmest  acknowledgment/'  says  Baron 
Humboldt  of  these  undertakings. 

(The  most  important  works  of  the  more  recent  surveys  and 
explorations  towards  California  and  Mexico  are  :  Report  of  tke  Expe- 
dition on  the  Upper  Arkataat,  in  1845,  by  J.  W.  Abert,  1  vol.  8vo., 
Washington,  1846;  Report  of  the  Examination  of  Kev  Mexico,  in  1846 
and  1847,  by  J.  W.  Abert,  1  voL  8vo.,  Washington,  1848;  Memoir  of  a 
Tour  in  Northern  Mexico,  connected  with  Col.  Doniphan't  Expedition, 
1846  and  1847,  by  Dr.  Wislizenus,  1  vol.  8vo.,  Washington,  1848; 
Report  of  Lieut.-Col.  Cooke,  of  hit  March  from  Santa  Ft,  New  Mexico, 
to  San  Diego,  Upper  California,  8vo.,  Washington,  1848 ;  Journal 
of  Capt.  JohnHan  of  a  March  from  Santa  Ft  to  San  Diego,  8vo., 
Washington,  1848;  Fremont's  Geographical  Memoir  vpon  Upper 
California,  an  Illustration  of  hit  Map  of  Oregon  and  California,  1  vol. 
8vo.,  Washington,  1848  :  Xote*  of  a  Military  Reconnaiuancc  from  Fort 
Learenworth,  in  Miaouri,  to  San  Diego,  in  California,  including  part* 
of  the  A  rkantat,  del  A'orte,  and  Oila  Riven,  1  voL  8vo.,  Washington 
and  New  York,  1848;  Capt  Stansbury's  Expedition  t»  UK  (,'rcat  Salt 
Iiote  of  Utah,  and  Lieut  Gunniaon's  Mormont  in  thr  Vallfi/  of  Ike 
Great  Salt  late,  Philadelphia,  1852.)  To  these  successive  expeditious, 
sent  out  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be  added 
those  of  the  English  by  Back,  Rae,  Richardson,  and  other*.  Sir  John 
Hichardson  in  his  'Journal  of  a  Boat- Voyage  through  Rupert' >  Land 
and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  Command 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,'  London,  1851,  has  given  a  general  account  of 
the  physical  geography  of  British  and  Russian  North  America,  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  This  information 
enables  us  to  lay  down,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  leading 
geographical  features  in  North- Western  America,  namely,  the  country 
between  the  Mackenzie  and  Behring's  Straits.  Very  little  was  known 
previously  respecting  that  region ;  and  in  most  recent  maps  a  large 
river  was  to  be  seen  running  parallel  with  the  Mackenzie,  its  upper 
course  being  formed  by  the  Lewis  and  Francis  Rivers,  its  middle 
course  by  the  Yukon,  and  its  lower  course  by  the  Colville.  But  the 
information  collected  by  Sir  John  Richardson  from  the  English 
traders  and  Russian  authorities,  ha*  shown  that  the  Yukon  and 
Colrille  are  not  connected  with  each  other;  and  that  the  former 
flow*  into  Bchring's  Straits,  and  the  latter  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Lewis  and  Francis  Rivers  join  in  61°  80'  N.  lat,  130  W.  long., 
..11. 1  then  receive  the  name  of  the  Pelly,  from  a  trading  post  built 
there  by  Mr.  R.  Campbell,  which  U  elevated  1400  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  this  post  the  Pelly  takes  a  northerly  course,  and  being  augmented 
by  several  large  affluents  from  the  westward,  become*  a  river  of  great 
magnitude,  which  is  known  to  the  native  tribes  who  speak  dialects  of 
the  Dinne  or  Kutchin  language  by  the  name  of  Yukar.  It  ha*  been 
navigated  by  the  trader*  from  Campbell'*  post  to  two  days'  sail  below 
the  junction  of  the  Porcupine,  where  it  was  found  to  take  a  westerly 
direction  towards  Norton  Sound.  The  natives  who  frequent  its  banks 
lower  down  have  brought  letters  from  the  Russians  of  Norton  Sound 
to  the  Hudson'*  Bay  traders,  and  carried  back  replies,  and  from 
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their  report  it  has  been  identified  with  the  Kwichpack,  whose 
debouchure  was  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  Herald,  and  was 
previously  known  to  the  Russians.  Thia  river  falls  into  Behring's 
Straits,  between  Cape  Stephens  and  Cape  Romanzoff.  The  Colville, 
then,  is  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  river,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mackenzie  is  drained  into  Behring's 
Straits,  and  very  little  into  the  Arctic  Basin. 

These  features  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  geography  of 
those  regions,  and  they  form,  with  the  discoveries  by  Captain  Penny 
and  Captain  Kellett  of  Wellington  Channel,  and  the  islands  and  land 
to  the  north  of  Behring's  Straits,  the  most  important  geographical 
facts  resulting  from  the  expeditions  sent  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

Mountains,  Rivers,  Ac.,  of  South  America. — The  Andes,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  is  the  great  mountain  system  of  South  America, 
presenting  the  longest  unbroken  range  of  lofty  summits  on  the  globe. 
Its  description  is  given  in  the  article  ANDES.  There  is  a  certain 
analogy  between  North  America  and  South  America  as  to  their 
mountain-chains.  The  axis  of  the  two  continents,  in  each  case, 
approaches  the  western  shore  much  more  closely  than  the  eastern ; 
though,  as  already  observed,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  the 
true  axis  of  the  North  American  continent,  are  far  removed  from  the 
Pacific,  compared  with  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  North  America  possesses  an  extensive  water-system  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  including  the  Colorado,  the  Columbia,  and  other 
large  rivers ;  but  no  considerable  stream  from  the  Andes  enters  the 
western  ocean. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  flows  in  a  great  central  valley  running  from 
north  to  south,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  valley  of  the  Mimriiu 
sippi,  while  the  Amazonas  is  the  great  drain  of  the  low-lands  that 
stretch  from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  and  may  be  compared  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  of  North  America.  Besides  the  offsets  that  shoot 
out  from  the  Andes,  we  find  in  South  America  several  distinct  moun- 
tain systems.  That  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela  is, 
however,  an  offset  from  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  Cundinamarca, 
which  runs  down  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Maracaibo.  From  this  system  the  Venezuela  chain  strikes 
off  at  right  angles,  in  two  parallel  chains,  running  due  east,  of  which 
the  northern  keeps  close  to  the  sea,  and  may  be  traced  into  the  island 
of  Trinidad  over  the  strait  called  the  Dragon's  Mouth.  The  highest 
point  of  this  chain  is  the  Silla  de  Caracas,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
about  8632  feet.  Besides  this  northern  chain,  which  runs  along  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  terminating  in  Point  Oalera  on  the  north-east 
shore,  we  find  a  chain  parallel  to  it  running  along  the  southern  shore 
of  this  singularly  formed  island;  both  these  chains  are  undoubted 
prolongations  of  the  Venezuela  system.  In  consequence  of  this 
conformation  of  the  northern  coast,  no  great  river  enters  the  Atlantic, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  and  that  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
Magdalena  rises  in  the  Andes  at  the  point  where  the  mountains  divide 
into  three  branches,  and  like  its  affluent,  the  Cauca,  runs  in  a  longitu- 
dinal valley  through  at  least  9  degrees  of  latitude  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  high-land  of  Guyana,  or  Parime',  lies  between  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazonas,  and  forms,  with  the  high- 
lands of  Venezuela  and  the  Andes,  the  boundary  of  that  immense 
plain  which  is  drained  by  the  Orinoco.  This  mountain  system  of 
Parim6  runs  from  east  to  west  perhaps  for  600  miles  :  it  consists  of 
several  parallel  chains,  some  of  which  in  British  Guyana  rise  to  the 
height  of  4000  and  5000  feet,  and  Mount  Roraima  even  to  8000  feet 
Numerous  streams  descend  from  these  mountains  to  the  ocean,  one  of 
which,  the  Essequibo,  would  be  considered  a  large  river  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Its  numerous  tributaries,  which  descend  from 
remote  parts  of  Guyana,  run  through  almost  impervious  tropical 
forests,  and  uniting  in  one  main  channel  enter  the  sea  hi  about  7°  N. 
lat.  The  culminating  point  of  the  Sierra  Parime'  is  Mount  Maravaca, 
situated  in  its  western  part,  a  little  to  the  north  of  that  remarkable 
natural  canal,  the  Cassiquiari,  and  attains  the  height  of  8200  feet. 
The  high-lands  of  Brazil  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent,  between 
the  Amazonas  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In  their  position  and  their 
relation  to  the  great  basins  of  the  continent,  they  present  a  most 
striking  analogy  to  the  Alleghany  system  of  Northern  America. 
Between  the  Andes  and  the  high-lands  of  Brazil  lies  the  extensive 
plain  drained  by  the  Plata ;  and  between  the  mountains  of  Guyana 
and  those  of  Brazil  lies  spread  the  immense  level  that  belongs  to  the 
lower  course  of  the  Amazonas. 

The  main  mountain-mass  of  the  Brazilian  system  lies  between  18° 
and  25°  S.  lat.,  and  consists  of  several  parallel  chains  with  a  length  of 
about  700  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  400  miles.  The  range  nearest  the 
sea  is  called  the  Serra  do  Mar ;  next  to  this,  and  joining  on  to  the 
Serra  do  Mar  in  about  22°  30'  8.  lat.,  we  find  the  central  chain,  which, 
running  as  far  north  as  about  10°  8.  lat,  contains  the  highest  points 
of  the  Brazilian  system.  This  chain  is  called  the  Serra  Espinhaco, 
except  a  small  portion  in  its  southern  extremity,  the  Serra  Manti- 
queira,  which  contains  the  Serra  Jnruoca,  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Brazilian  mountains,  rising  to  8400  feet.  The  western  chain, 
which  is  of  small  elevation,  separates  the  affluents  of  the  Parana  and 
Francesco  from  those  of  the  Aragimy  and  Tociuitins.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  mountain  system  stretches  across,  and  connects  these 
high-lands  of  Brazil  with  the  Andes ;  and  consequently  the  waters  of 
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the  Paraguay  are  separated  from  the  southern  trilmturies  of  the 
Amazonas  by  a  watershed  of  no  great  elevation.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  do  we  find  three  such  river-basins  as  those  of  the  Orinoco,  "the 
Amazonas,  and  the  Plata,  separated  by  such  slight  elevations.  The 
mountains  of  Guyana  indeed  hardly  can  be  said  to  separate  the 
Amazonas  and  Orinoco ;  they  form  an  almost  insulated  mass,  and 
only  fill  up  the  space  between  the  lower  courses  of  the  two  rivers, 
while  the  small  difference  between  the  levels  of  the  upper  parts  of 
these  streams  is  shown  by  the  Cassiquiari,  a  natural  canal  which 
connects  the  Rio  Negro,  one  of  the  large  affluents  of  the  Amazonas, 
with  the  Orinoco.  From  the  basin  of  the  Amazonas  to  that  of  the 
Plata,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ascent  is  greater  than  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  level  of  the  Canadian  Sea. 

Between  the  Amazonas  and  the  Plata,  we  find  no  rivers  entering 
the  Atlantic  of  any  very  considerable  size,  except  the  Paranahyba  and 
the  San  Francesco.  The  San  Francesco  runs  in  a  longitudinal  valley 
parallel  to  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  for  the  greatest  part  of  its 
course ;  it  then  turns  to  the  east  and  south-east,  and  enters  the 
Atlantic.  The  rest  of  the  Brazilian  streams  that  flow  to  the  Atlantic 
present,  in  their  course  and  magnitude,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Atlantic  waters  of  the  Alleghany  system. 

The  Orinoco  is  navigable  upwards  from  its  mouth,  with  only  one 
interruption  of  rapids,  for  about  1000  miles;  the  Amazonas  is  navi- 
gable for  above  2000  miles ;  and  the  Paraguay,  which  is  navigable 
through  1 9  degrees  of  latitude  (from  its  confluence  with  the  Jurua, 
16°  20'  S.  lat,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  name  of  Plata  prevails), 
is  said  to  be  separated  from  the  Guapure  (a  feeder  of  the  Madera, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Amazonas),  by  a  portage  of  only  three  miles, 
on  a  level,  the  height  of  which,  it  is  said,  does  not  exceed  2500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  conjecture,  may  be  less.  Such 
a  natural  system  of  water  communication,  capable  of  being  turned  to 
the  benefit  of  man,  certainly  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  except 
perhaps  in  the  northern  division  of  the  American  continent. 

The  Amazonas,  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  and  the  Plata,  which 
is  scarcely  inferior  in  the  area  that  it  drains  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
affluents,  are  described  under  their  respective  heads.  The  following 
statements  as  to  their  supposed  lengths  may  be  useful : — 


The  length  of  the  Amazonas    . 
Its  tributaries,  riz.  : — 

Ucayali        . 

Jutai       .... 

Jurua 

Madcia  .... 

Tapajus 

Xingu     .... 

Napo          ... 

Rio  Negro 

Tocantins  . 

The  Parana,  or  Rio  de.  la  Plata 
Its  tributaries,  riz. : — 

Paraguay 

Pilcomayo 

Vermoj< 

Salado 

Uruguay         ........ 

The  Magdalena,  discharging  itself  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
The  Orinoco  ......... 

The  Essequibo 

The  Paranahyba     ........ 

The  San  Francesco     ....... 

The  Cusu  Lcvon,  or  Rio  Negro         ..... 

The  Morale  Lcvon,  or  Rio  Colorado    .... 


*—j  . 

°*yo  J  tributaries  of  the  preceding  . 


Mil™. 
3300 

1350 

750 

760 

1800 

1000 

1080 

800 

HOO 

1500 

2130 


.  1200 
(  1020 
(  6CO 

750 
.  660 

750 
.  1440 

400 

700 

.  1275 
.  540 
.  1080 


The  South  American  lakes  are  not  numerous  ;  and  being,  in  many 
cams,  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  immense  rivers,  they  appear 
in  the  rainy  season,  and  are  dry  in  the  summer.  The  Lake  of 
Maracaibo,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  enter  at 
high  tides,  is  120  miles  long,  and  90  miles  wide.  The  great  fresh- 
water Lake  of  Titicaca,  situated  high  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  has  an 
area  of  2225  square  miles,  is  more  than  120  fathoms  deep,  and 
12,846  feet  above  the  sea.  The  river  Desaguadero,  which  flows  out 
of  it,  is  partly  lost  by  evaporation  and  infiltration,  and  terminates  in 
the  lake  or  marsh  of  Uro  or  Axillagas.  Salt  lakes  and  salt  streams  are 
occasionally  found  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  route  from  Buenos  Ayres 
through  the  great  plain  to  Mendoza.  There  are  also  many  lakes  of 
no  very  great  dimensions  in  Chili,  and  parts  of  the  Andes  system. 

South  America  presents  the  most  striking  contrasts  of  lofty  moun- 
tains and  extensive  plains  in  the  whole  world.  It  exhibits  also  a 
no  less  remarkable  variety  of  climate  from  the  summit  of  its  snow-clad 
mountains  to  the  low  burning  level  of  its  interminable  plains ;  from 
the  woodless  plateaus  of  Quito  and  Potosi,  where  the  moderate 
temperature  and  even  the  cold  of  a  northern  climate  are  felt  at 
elevations  ranging  from  8000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  to  the  low  flats  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Essequibo,  and  the  Amazonas, 
covered  with  forests  which  almost  exclude  the  light  of  day,  adorned 
with  all  the  magnificent  foliage  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  swarming 
with  almost  endless,  forms  of  animal  life. 

Plaint  of  Sou'h  America. — The  great  plains,  called  in  the  native 
language  '  Pampas,'  and  by  the  Spaniards  '  Llanos,'  may  be  in  some 
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with  the  prairie*  of  the  northern  continent  and 
of  UM  Arkansas.     The  immense  plain  which  stretches 
of  MM  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  runs  south  into  the 
at  PsVig — u.  appean  to  the  eye  like  one  deed 


wood,  without  a  stone,  almost  without  water,  in  parts 
•r  rut-—  with  thistles  taller  than  a  man,  in  other 
parti  dotted  with  rich  j,is*s.  which  furnishes  food  for  innumerable 
hents  at  wild  cattle.  The  enormous  pampas  of  Patagonia,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  lh*  more  northern  province  ot  Tuouman,  have  been  stated, 
•e*.  to  be  four  times  the  area  of  France ;  and  perhaps  the 
i  is  not  unarm  From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  the 
t  at  America  narrow!  southward  through  SO  degree!  of 
the  greater  pert  of  it  being  a  country  yet  little  known  to 
Ron  about  40'  8.  lat  the  country  called  Patagonia 

no  the  east  coast    Though  not  without  some  rivers,  it 

_^ (o  have  none  that  run  far  into  the  interior ;  and  it  is  hardly 

probable  that  it  will  offer  many  inducements  for  the  white  man  to 
pt  to  CTtsHbh  himself  among  a  warlike  race,  whoee  climate  and 
soil  afford  no  great  encouragement  to  European  settlement 


This  mighty  peninsula  of  South  America,  whoee  northern  limits  are 
warmed  by  the  perpetual  heats  of  the  tropics,  terminates,  like  the 
northern  portion  of  the  continent,  though  in  a  much  lower  latitude, 
in  a  region  generally  represented  as  cold  and  barren.  In  summer, 
however,  when  the  north  winds  blow,  the  temperature  of  the  island 
of  Terra  del  Fuego  is  moderate ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaaos  vegetation  is  very  active.  The  fuchsia  and  veronica  were 
found  growing  in  the  Strait,  in  lat  54°  8.,  "and  in  full  flower 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  base  of  a  mountain,  covered  for 
two-thirds  down  with  snow,  and  with  the  temperature  at  36  degrees." 
(Captain  King.)  But  the  winds  from  the  south  sometimes  bring  cold 
even  in  summer,  and  the  highest  mountains,  though  not  more  than 
4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  covered  with  snow  in 
summer.  A  race  of  men  inhabit*  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuogo 
different  from  those  of  the  higher  continent,  whose  place  in  the  scale 
of  intellectual  power  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  ungenial  nature  of 
the  southern  parts  of  their  island. 

The  immense  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  said  to  extend  south- 
ward to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  A  neon  sin  Salida,  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Otway  and  Skyring  waters.  For.  east  of  the  Ancon  sin 
Salida,  and  north  of  the  Skyring  and  Otway  waters,  no  hills  are  seen ; 
the  general  nature  of  the  Patagonian  coast,  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  U  comparatively  low,  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  bean  the  general  character  of  the  pampas.  It 
is  then  probable,  that  from  the  wide  levels  of  the  Orinoco  to  the 
Otway  water,  a  man  might  travel  without  crossing  a  single  mountain. 
\'olcanic  Action. — The  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
are  exhibited  in  South  America  with  more  activity  than  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world  ;  nor  is  North  America  free  from  them,  though 
their  sphere  of  action  appears  to  be  perhaps  more  limited,  and  their 
te  leas  terrible.  ~ 


The  great  earthquake  which  on  March  26,  1812, 
laid  Caracas  and  La  Ouayra  in  ruins,  was  felt  near  New  Madrid  on 
the  Mississippi,  where  it*  effect*  wen  only  leu  disastrous  because  the 
place  was  lees  populous.  The  forest  near  New  Madrid  presented  for 
some  yean  afterwards  a  singular  scene  of  confusion,  the  trees 
standing  inclined  in  every  direction,  and  many  having  their  trunks 
and  branches  broken.  Then  concussions,  which  are  very  common 
•boot  New  Madrid,  an  felt,  it  is  said,  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
•oath  of  the  Missouri,  and  from  the  settlement*  on  the  Red  River 
and  the  YTashita  to  the  Fall*  of  Ohio.  They  an  felt  also  in  the 
Allegheny  system  and  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  though  we  know  of  no 
instance  in  which  any  damage  has  been  done.  But  m  South  America 
earthquake*  an  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence,  though  we  believe 
they  an  always  within  the  more  immediate  sphen  of  the  greater 
Cordillera*  and  the  detached  branch  along  the  northern  coast  of 
VenexneU.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  America  they  seldom  occur.  It 
i*  asserted  that,  where  thunder  and  lightning  an  common  in  South 
America,  a*  at  Potosi,  earthquake*  an  unknown ;  while  at  Lima, 
when  thunder  and  lightning  seldom  oocur,  earthquakes  an  an  ordi- 
nary oeeuiieoo*.  Whether  this  generalisation  is  really  a  safe  one 
may  perhaps  be  doubted,  till  it  is  confirmed  by  further  observation. 
The  existing  volcanoes  an  noticed  under  Alton,  MEXICO,  &c. 

••MM  e/ ANN*  Amtrin.— The  climate  of  South  America  neoeeaa- 
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bough  bordering   upon  the  torrid  MM,   never  feels  an   excessive 
Agree  at  heat    At  Lima  the  thermometer  varies  from  81*  to  84". 
>n  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent,  namely,  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Monte  Video,  the  weather  U  wetter,  and  in  the  winter  month*  U 
often  boisterous  and  the  air  cool,  whilst  in  mimnier  the  heat  U  very 
great  and  the  thunder-storms  often  tremendous.     The  mean  tempera- 
ore    of  Terra  del  Fuego,  for   the   autumnal   period  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  is  47" ;  and  for  the  three  following  months,  the 
winter   period,   it  u  34*.    The  extensive  pampas   produce,   in   the 
try  season,  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  the  arid  regions  of  Africa 
and  the  Arabian  Desert.     In  8.  Jago  del  Estoro,  in  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  a  hot  wind  like  the  Kamsin  has  been  felt  in  the 
summer  month  of  December,  which  blisters  the  skin  and  face,  scorches 
the  leaves,  and  shrivels  the  bark  of  tteea. 

Espioratio*  of  Iht  Jntrrior  of  Soutk  America. — Much  information 
respecting  part*  both  of  the  western  coast  and  of  the  inter!'  •!•.•: 
America,  was  obtained  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  from  the 
expeditions  sent  out  thither  by  France  and  Spain  to  measure  the  arc 
of  a  meridian.  The  French  expedition  was  put  under  the  command 
of  Oodin,  Bouguer,  and  De  Is  Condamine ;  and  the  Spanish,  which 
was  to  co-operate  with  it,  under  that  of  Don  Jorge  Juan  and  Don 
Antonio  de  Ulloa.  Both  left  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1735,  and  the 
;wo  parties  met,  as  had  been  arranged,  at  Carthagena  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  before  their  return  home  ;  soon 
after  which  ample  accounts  of  their  operations  and  of  all  they  had 
and  learned  were  published  in  Spanish  by  Ulloa,  and  in  French 


nly  varies  with  the  extent  of  latitude  which  the  continent  traverses. 
The  latitude  however  is  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the  variation*  of 
temperature.    The  extensive  and  lofty  mountain-chain,  the  highest 
P—ks  of  which  in  covered  with  perpetual  enow,  and  the  great  height 
i  <*•  pkteau*.  added  to  the  steep  descents  and  great  depths  of  the 
Uey*  that  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Andes,  necessarily  produce  a 
»««*'»r^<>ftoanMratunwithtoBn.Jia*Uiioe«.    TheAndeehave 
MM  efect  on  the  distribution  of  rain  in  South  America.    The 
•  ««  UM  «eM  sn  deluged,  within  the  tropics,  by  the  heavy 
'  n"Dm  NoranW  to  May,  but  the  narrow  margin 
acific  Is  almost  entirely  without 
,     >njli     ,  tI\L — ""~"     '*  *?  ***"'•  "owever,  that  thin  pho- 
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roth  by  Bouguer  and  De  la  Condamine.  The  third  edition  of  Ulloa's 
tmok,  translated  into  English,  was  published  in  London  in  1772,  with 
additions  by  Mr.  John  Adams  of  Waltham  Abbey,  who  had  resided 
many  years  in  South  America.  It  was  by  far  the  fullest  account  of 
the  Province  of  Quito  and  the  neighbouring  districts  which  had  then 
appeared.  Ulloa  and  his  companions  had  visited  in  person  nearly 
every  part  of  that  province  ;  and  they  had,  besides,  been  exceedingly 
industrious  in  collecting  information  from  all  who  had  any  to  give. 
Ulloa,  besides  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  exploring  the 
greater  part  of  the  coast  from  Panama  down  to  Conception  in  Chili, 
tiad  repeatedly  made  the  journey  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  and  had 
traversed  in  various  directions  a  great  part  of  the  country  to  the 
south  and  north-east  of  that  town. 

De  la  Condamine  published  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  himself 
and  his  associates,  first  under  the  title  of  'Relation  Abre'ge'e  d'un 
Voyage  fait  dans  1'Inte'rieur  de  I'Ame'riqxie  Me'ridionale,'  8vo.,  Paris, 
1745,  being  the  report  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and 
afterwards  more  at  length  under  the  title  of '  Journal  du  Voyage  fait 
par  Ordre  du  Roi  a  1'Equateur,'  4to.,  Paris,  1751.  Prefixed  to  the 
last-mentioned  work  is  a  map  of  Quito  on  a  large  scale,  drawn  by 
D'Anville  under  the  direction  of  the  author.  In  addition  to  much 
information  respecting  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Quito,  the 
French  academicians  brought  home  the  first  complete  account  that 
had  been  given  of  the  course  of  the  Amazonas,  which  they  had 
descended  from  Quebrada  de  Chuchunga  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of 
a  thousand  leagues.  They  ascertained  in  particular  that  this  river 
was  connected  with  the  Orinoco  by  the  Rio  Negro  and  one  of  its 
affluents — a  fact  till  then  doubted  or  denied.  [AMAZONAS.] 

But  the  geography  of  the  upper  regions  of  these  two  rivers  has  been 
recently  more  completely  elucidated  by  Humboldt  and  Bonplond, 
whose  examination  of  this  part  of  South  America  began  in  1799,  and 
did  nut  terminate  till  1804.  In  these  five  years,  after  having  examined 
the  coast  from  Cuuiana  to  Caracas,  and  made  various  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  both  towns,  they  penetrated  across  the  great 
plains  to  the  Rio  Apure,  down  which  they  sailed  to  its  junction  with 
the  Orinoco.  They  then  ascended  the  Orinoco  till  they  reach, 
village  of  San-Fernando  de  Atabipo,  at  its  confluence  with  tlm 
Atabipo  and  the  Guaviare,  near  4°  N.  lat  From  thin  point  they 
sailed  up  the  Atabipo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Toini,  which  latter 
they  ascended  as  far  as  to  its  junction  with  the  Tuamini,  anil  then  to 
the  village  of  San-Antonia  de  Javita.  Here  they  were  detained  for 
some  days  till  their  boat  was  carried  across  the  land  to  the  Pimichin, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro.  Entering  tin1  I'iniirhin.  tln-y  ilr." 
it  till  <t  brought  them  into  the  Rio  Negro,  down  u  hid;  thry  nailed  till 
they  reached  the  mission  of  San-Carlos,  a  short  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Cassiquiari  channel,  by  which  the  Orinoco  communicates 
with  the  Rio  Negro,  and  through  that,  as  has  just  been  mentioned, 
ho  Amazonas.  They  afterwards  returned  up  the  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cassiquiari,  along  which  they  proceeded  to  the  point  ot 
its  junction  with  the  Orinoco  at  Esmeralda,  having  for  the  first  time 
completely  traced  the  connection  between  the  Amazonas  and  the 
latter.  From  Esmeralda  they  sailed  down  the  Orinoco  to  Angostura, 
thus  retracing  part  of  their  former  voyage,  but  also  following  the 
river  over  a  much  larger  portion  of  its  course.  From  Angostura  they 
proceeded  acmes  the  country  to  New  Barcelona  on  the  coast  After 


a  visit  to  Cuba  they  again  returned  to  the  continent ;  and,  having 
landed  at  the  town  of  Carthagena,  proceeded  to  the  Rio  Magdalena, 
« ludi  they  ascended  as  far  as  it  was  navigable.  On  leaving  tho 
Magdalen*  they  pursued  their  mute  to  Popayan  and  Quito,  and 
penetrated  southward  an  far  as  Lima,  in  tho  course  of  their  jourm  y 
crossing  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  not  less  than  five  times,  and 
obtaining  much  new  information  respecting  the  upper  portions  of  the 
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Amazonas,  a  part  of  one  of  the  branches  of  which  they  descended, 
having  entered  it  at  a  point  considerably  higher  than  that  where  De 
la  Condamine  had  begun  his  voyage.  From  Lima  they  went  by  sea 
to  Guayaquil,  and  thence  in  the  same  manner  to  Acapulco  in  Mexico. 
The  examination  of  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Mexico  and  the  other 
parts  of  that  interesting  region  concluded  their  researches  in  America, 
in  the  course  of  which,  besides  large  and  important  accessions  to 
natural  history,  antiquities,  and  various  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
the  geographical  positions  determined  amounted  to  nearly  seven 
hundred. 

In  1817,  when  the  Archduchess  of  Austria  was  married  to  Don 
Pedro,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Joh.  Bapt.  Von  Spix,  and  Dr. 
C.  F.  Phil.  Von  Martius,  were  sent  out  in  the  train  of  the  princess  by 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  with  instructions  to  explore  some  portion  of  that 
region  of  South  America.  Having  landed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  these 
travellers,  after  some  time,  proceeded  to  the  city  of  San-Paulo,  from 
•which  they  directed  their  course  northward  to  Villa-Rica,  having 
visited  on  the  way  the  royal  iron-foundries  at  San-Joao  de  Ypanema. 
From  Villa-Rica  they  made  an  excursion  to  the  Coroados  Indians  on 
the  Rio  XipoW,  and  also  ascended  the  mountain  of  Itacolumi  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  They  then,  after  some  other  excursions, 
went  to  the  Island  of  St.  Louis,  and  there  putting  on  board  ship, 
arrived  after  a  voyage  of  six  days  at  Para,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazonas.  From  this  point  they  travelled  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  as  far  as  to  Pauxis,  500  miles  up  the  country ;  from  whence, 
pursuing  their  route  in  the  same  direction,  they  at  length  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro.  Martius  then  proceeded  up  the  Japura  till 
he  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain  Arascoara ;  while  Spix,  following 
the  main  stream,  crossed  successively  the  Jurua,  the  Jutai,  and  the 
lea  or  Patumayo,  and  penetrated  to  Tabatinga,  the  last  Portuguese 
settlement,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yavari.  On  meeting  again,  the  two 
returned  together  down  the  Amazonas  to  Para.  Spix  and  Martius 
brought  home  extensive  and  valuable  collections  in  natural  history, 
which  have  been  deposited  in  a  building  at  Munich,  called  the  Brazilian 
Museum,  erected  expressly  for  their  reception. 

Not  long  after  these  important  journeys  three  European  travellers 
crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  South  America,  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  descending  the  Amazonas,  which  was  first  explored  by  the 
intrepid  Orellana  three  centuries  ago ;  namely,  Lieut.  Mawe,  R.  N.,  in 
1828 ;  Dr.  Poppig,  in  1831  ;  and  Lieut.  Smith,  R.N.,  in  1834.  Of 
these  travellers  Poppig  added  most  to  our  geographical  knowledge. 
He  went  first  to  Chili,  where  he  spent  two  years  chiefly  in  exploring 
the  Andes ;  he  then  sailed  to  Lima,  whence  he  ascended  the  high  table- 
land of  Pasco,  and  descended  thence  by  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes  to  the  valley  of  the  Huanuco  or  Huallaga,  where  he  remained 
nearly  two  years,  during  which  he  collected  a  great  deal  of  information 
respecting  the  climate,  productions,  and  geography  of  that  country. 
From  the  Huallaga  he  passed  down  the  river  Maranon,  and  thence 
returned  to  Europe,  after  five  years  (1827  to  1832)  of  wandering  in 
the  wilds  of  the  New  World,  laden  with  17,000  specimens  of  dried 
plants,  some  hundred  stuffed  animals,  many  plants  before  unknown, 
3000  descriptions  of  plants,  and  many  sketches.  His  work  is  a  moat 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  South  America. 

Nearly  simultaneously,  namely  from  1826  to  1833,  another  extensive 
journey  was  accomplished  by  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  who  travelled  through 
the  Banda  Oriental,  Patagonia,  La  Plata,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  and 
published  a  very  full  account  with  many  illustrations. 

More  important  still  are  the  results  of  the  great  Surveying  Expe- 
peditions  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  1825  to  1836,  commanded  by 
captains  King,  Stokes,  and  Fitzroy.  The  extent  of  the  coast-surveys 
of  this  expedition  has  already  been  alluded  to  ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  it  brought  home  a  greater  mass  of  accurate  geographical  informa- 
tion than  any  expedition  since  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Flinders. 
Very  valuable  collections  in  all  departments  of  natural  history  were 
made  by  Charles  Darwin,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition. 

During  the  years  1835  to  1844  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  explored 
British  Guyana  and  the  country  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Orinoco  and 
Cassiqitiari.  In  reaching  the  Upper  Orinoco  he  was  enabled  to  connect 
his  observations  with  those  of  Humboldt ;  and  thus  was  completed  a 
connected  series  of  fixed  points,  astronomically  determined,  along  a 
line  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  his  discoveries  is  that  of  the  Victoria  Rtyia,  the  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  flora  of  the  western  hemisphere,  which  has 
«<i  successfully  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  has  been  an  object  of 
admiration  during  several  years. 

In  the  same  region,  and  extending  over  the  whole  of  Venezuela, 
Cnloni-l  Codazzi,  by  order  of  the  government  of  that  country,  has 
made  a  complete  survey,  which  is  embodied  in  a  valuable  work  and 
atlas,  executed  at  Paris. 

Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia  has  explored  the  Xingu  and  some  other 
rivers  and  regions  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Amazonas,  not  before 
visited  by  any  European. 

In  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  continent  some  interesting 
observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Pentland  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the 
Titicaca  Lake  in  1827  and  1838.  According  to  these  observations  the 
heights  of  the  Sorata  and  Illimani,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  lake,  were 
long  given  out  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Chimborazo,  and  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  New  World,  till  quite  recently  it  was  found  by  the 


i  trigonometrical  surveys  of  M.  Pissis,  a  French  engineer,  that  the 
alleged  elevation  of  Illimani  was  about  3000  feet  too  high ;  and  Mr. 
Pentland  himself  on  recalculating  his  observations  admitted  this 
error,  and  found  that  the  elevation  of  Sorata  had  even  been  assumed 
by  him  4000  feet  too  high. 

W.  Bollaert  and  G.  Smith,  who  since  1826  had  been  residing  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  Peru,  have  made  \is 
acquainted  with  a  very  remarkable  region  of  South  America,  a  full 
account  of  which  was  published  in  1851  by  Mr.  Bollaert.  In  it  the 
silver  mines  of  the  region  along  the  coast,  the  Desert  of  Atacama  with 
its  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda,  salt,  and  other  saline  substances,  and 
the  Andes,  have  been  well  described.  Mount  Lirima,  the  highest 
peak  of  that  portion  of  the  Andes,  is  estimated  at  24,000  to  25,000 
feet,  which,  if  correct,  would  place  it  above  all  other  American 
mountains. 

The  provinces  of  La  Plata  have  been  well  described  by  Sir  Wood- 
bine Parish,  in  a  work  published  in  1839,  of  which  a  second  edition, 
much  enlarged,  appeared  early  in  1852;  and  the  French  traveller 
Castelnau,  accompanied  by  the  English  naturalist  Weddell,  has  lately 
explored  the  little-known  regions  between  the  upper  course  of  the 
Plata  and  the  Peru-Bolivian  table-land. 

The  Man  of  America. — The  native  Americans  constitute  at  the 
present  day,  by  their  physical  characters  not  less  than  by  their 
languages,  a  race  different  from  those  known  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  The  following  general  description  of  them  has  been  given. 
The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  world  are,  in  general,  of  a  robust  frame 
and  a  well-proportioned  figure.  Their  complexion  is  of  bronze,  or 
reddish-copper  hue — rusty-coloured,  as  it  were,  and  nut  unlike  cinna- 
mon. Their  hair  is  black,  long,  coarse,  and  shining,  but  not  thickly 
set  on  the  head.  Their  beard  is  thin,  and  grows  in  tufts.  Their 
forehead  is  low,  and  their  eyes  are  lengthened  out,  with  the  outer 
angles  turned  up  towards  the  temples  ;  the  eyebrows  high,  the  cheek- 
bones prominent ;  the  nose  a  little  flattened,  but  well  marked ;  the 
lips  extended,  and  the  teeth  closely  set  and  pointed.  In  their  mouth 
there  is  an  expression  of  sweetness,  which  forms  a  contrast  with  the 
harsh  character  of  their  countenance.  Their  head  is  of  a  square 
shape,  and  their  face  is  broad  without  being  flat,  and  tapers  towards 
the  chin.  Their  features  viewed  in  profile  are  prominent  and  deeply 
sculptured.  They  have  a  high  chest,  massy  thighs,  and  arched  legs 
their  feet  are  generally  large,  though  some  have  been  noticed  to  have 
small  feet  and  hands,  and  their  whole  body  ia  squat  and  thick-set. 
Though  the  shape  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  vertex  frequently 
depends  on  artificial  means,  yet,  independently  of  the  custom  which 
prevails  amongst  them  of  disfiguring  the  heads  of  infants,  there  is  no 
other  people  in  the  world  in  whom  the  frontal  bone  is  so  much  flat- 
tened above ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  skull  is  light.  Such  are 
said  to  be  the  general  characteristics  of  all  the  nations  of  America, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  who  occupy  its  two  extremities. 
The  Esquimaux,  according  to  former  statements,  are  below  the  middle 
stature ;  but  recent  arctic  travellers  describe  them  as  rather  tall.  The 
Abipones,  it  is  said,  and  still  more  especially  the  Patagonians,  exceed 
the  ordinary  height.  This  muscular  constitution,  with  a  tall  figure, 
is  in  some  degrte  met  with  among  the  natives  of  Chili,  as  well  as  the 
Caribbeans  on  the  banks  of  the  Caroni,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  amongst  the  Arkansas,  who  are  esteemed  the  handsomest  natives 
of  this  continent. 

The  copper  or  bronze  hue  of  the  skin  is,  with  some  slight  excep- 
tions, common  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  America ;  upon  which  the 
climate,  the  situation,  or  the  mode  of  living,  appear  not  to  exercise 
the  slightest  influence.  Some  of  the  tribes  in  Guyana  are  described 
as  nearly  black,  though  easily  distinguished  from  the  negro.  The 
colour  of  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  of  California  is  deep,  although  the 
latter  inhabit  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  former  live  near  the  tropir-. 
The  natives  of  New  Spain  are  darker  than  the  Indians  of  Quito  and 
New  Granada,  who  inhabit  a  precisely  analogous  climate.  The  natives 
dispersed  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gola  are  darker  than  those  that 
border  on  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  The  Indians  who,  in  the  torrid 
zone,  inhabit  the  most  elevated  table-land  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes,  have  a  complexion  as  much  copper-coloured  as  those  who 
cultivate  the  banana  under  a  burning  sun,  in  the  narrowest  and 
deepest  /alleys  of  the  equinoctial  regions.  The  Indians  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  are  clothed,  and  were  so  long  before  the  conquest  ; 
while  the  aborigines  that  wander  on  the  plains  of  South  America  are 
perfectly  or  nearly  naked,  and  consequently  are  always  exposed  to  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  sun.  These  facts  show  that  the  colour  of  the 
American  depends  very  little  on  the  local  situation  which  he  actually 
occupies  ;  and  never,  in  the  same  individual,  are  those  parts  of  the 
body  that  are  constantly  covered  of  a  fairer  colour  than  those  in 
contact  with  the  air :  the  infants,  moreover,  are  never  white  when 
they  are  born. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  Americans  were  without  beards, 
and  certainly  there  are  many  among  them  who  have  neither  beard  nor 
hair  on  any  part  of  their  person,  except  the  head.  But  the  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  and  South  America  have  generally.a  small 
beard  which  becomes  longer  by  shaving,  and  among  the  Patagonians 
there  are  many  who  have  beards.  One  traveller  (Mr.  Temple)  asserts 
that  the  Chiriguario  Indians  of  the  province  of  Tarija  are  beardless, 
without  stating  any  opinion  as  to  this  being  natural  or  the  effect  oC 
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out  th*  hair.    Alm«t  all  the  Indian*  near  Mexico,  and  some 
_orth -wwt  coast,  wear  mo*»aemoa.    An  inference  ha*  been 
that  th*  IMBJM*  have  a  larger  quantity  of  beard  in  proportion 
r  dMteaoe  from  the  equator.    The  deficiency  of  beard  doe*  not 
^t,  i-i^,  u>  the  American*,  nor  i*  it  by  any  mean*  a  certein 
for  eome  beardless  race*,  such  a*  the  negroes  of 


•%•  of  . 

OQMD,  •!«  ««7  robw*.  «ad  of  ootoMtl 
TtM* 


character*.  according  to  eon* 


to  ertaMHisai  B(JITT*T  t-T*— -  »»~  a-~t^«.  ~wl  tlv.1 
Asia.  a.  well  a*  th*  Malay*  and  other*;  but  the 


lalay*  a 

•ot  extend  bejomd  mere  eotour.  and  cannot  apply  to  the  more  essential 
parte— 4h*  cranium,  the  hair,  and  th*  profile.    The  great  number  of 


tribe,  have 


it-si 


ignagw  proves  that  a  oonnderabl*  portion  of  the  American 
long  existed  in  that  oavag*  solitude  in  which  they  are  «till 
iTVonMan 


Dr.  Von  Martius  ('  London  Geographical  Journal,'  roL  ii.) 
the  name*  of  more  than  250  tribe*,  aome  of  them 
[  of  T*ry  amall  number*,  in  the  interior  of  Brazil :  many  of 
i  cub-divisions  are,  no  doubt,  closely  related  to  one 
nt  splitting  up  of  the  Brazilian  Indian*  i*  a 
The  want  of  a  common  language  among  ao 
ib*»  may  be  th*  effect  of  mm*  great  political  convuluon,  and 
it  i*  at  the  aame  time  a  oauae  of  gradual  decay  and  extinction  of 
nee*.  Tradition*,  monument*,  manner*,  and  curtoms  »e*m  to  indi- 
cate MOM  affinity  with  Ana ;  but  the  communication*,  if  any,  must 
bar*  been  anterior  to  th*  development  of  theicate  of  things  prevailing 
in  the  pr**ent  day. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  th*  American*  numerou*  conjecture* 
hare  been  formed.  It  ha*  been  *uppa*od  by  one  writer  that  America 
wa*  peopled  from  th*  di*penion  of  the  Iiraelite* — by  another,  that 
th*  Egyptians  wer*  the  anoMtor*  of  the  Mexican*— by  *ome,  that  the 
Carthaginian*,  and  by  other*,  that  the  ancient  Celt*,  made  expedition* 
to  America.  Indeed,  what  theory  i*  there,  however  absurd,  that  will 
not  meet  with  supporter*,  a*  long  a*  fact*  are  few  and  doubtful .' 
Orotins  ha*  derived  the  North  American  population  from  the  Nor- 
wegian*; and  th*  theory  of  the  purely  Aiiatic  origin  of  the  American* 
ha*  met  with  nnmerou*  •opporten,  among  whom  Vater  of  Berlin,  in 
hi*  disoour**  on  th*  '  Language*  of  America,'  inverted  in  Adelung's 

•  Mithridatea,'  UL,  *ay*  it  i*  a  demonstrable  fact,  "  that  on  the  north- 
we*t  part*  of  America,  in  Greenland,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  an 
al*o  to  the  went  of  it,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  there  dwell* 

•  people  which  i*  one  and  th*  *ame  race  with  the  inhabitant*  of  the 
north -out  oua*t  of  Ania,  and  of  the  islands  lying  between  the  two 
hemisphere*."     Thi*  u  probable  enough,  but  what  doe*  it  prove  as 
to  the  great  mua  of  the  American  population  f     In  fact,  the  state  of 
our  knowledge  i*  not  such  a*  to  warrant  us  in  coming  to  any  certain 
conclusion  on  the  subject    What  the  real  affinity  of  this  race  or  race* 
of  men  u  to  the  rout  of  the  great  family  of  mankind,  is  a  question 
involved  in  ob*curity ;  and  speculation  on  this  subject,  without  a  larger 
collection  of  facta,  i*  not  likely  to  forward  the  discovery  of  truth. 

-  America  present*,  both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  continent*, 
traces  of  the  labour  of  man  which  perhaps  belong  to  no  race  that 
inK.hit.~4  the  continent  at  the  time  of  it*  European  discovery.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  indeed  in  numerou*  other  part*  of  the 
United  State*,  are  found  mound*  of  earth  and  fortification*  undoubtedly 
of  high  antiquity.  Some  of  the**  mound*  are  overgrown  with  ancient 
tiee*,  like  a  part  of  the  primeval  forest, — a  fact  indicating  an  antiquity 
of  at  least  many  hundred*  of  Tear*.  The  pyramid*  of  Mexico,  the 
i  and  the  !«•  rrlicfn  of  Guatemala  near  Palenque,  on  the  Usu- 
i  River,  and  th*  work*  of  the  Peruvian  Indian*,  are  according 
to  some  opinion*  the  work  of  race*  anterior  to  any  now  existing ; 
bat  bow  *  more  civilised  race  wa*  compelled  to  yield  to  one  leaf 
advanced,  to  as  to  leave  no  truce*  but  what  we  see,  i*  a  thing  rather 
difficult  to  comprehend.  If  we  have  learnt  nothing  else  from  inquiries 
into  th*  history  of  man  in  America,  wa  have  learnt  at  least  to  reject 
th*  unfounded  hypoth**is  of  th*  very  recent  peopling  and  formation 
of  that  continent.  On  comparing  the  most  accurate  description*  of 
th*  *xi*ting  native,  of  widely-wparatod  part*  of  this  continent,  we 
find  son*  most  marked  difference*  both  in  physical  appearance, 
language,  and  knowledge  of  th*  useful  arts.  Whatever 
r«**tnhlanr*  w*  may  discover,  we  find  *l*o  difference*  quite 
as  striking.  Yet  theories  and  getMraluation*  arc  formed  of  the  mo*t 
plausible  character,  all  tending  wonderfully  to  simplify  the  subject 
by  systematic  classifications  and  genual  assertions.  One,  with  great 
Mf-oompoanre,  will  reduce  all  the  languages  (including  those  of 
which  w*  know  nothing)  to  a  few  great  rUsiin  ;  and  another  again, 
in  two  or  three  «*ntettoe*,  will  either  elevate  to  a  high  point  of  excel- 
a*  brute*  and  unfeeling  aavages,  all  the  inhabit- 
of  a  cootoMot  that  Btretobe*  slmost  from  pole  to  pole.  Ignorance 
of  fact*  is  th*  only  source  of  all  the**  (weeping  ••nrnnn*  The  love 
of  hasty  generalisation  i*  one  of  the  rtrong  obstacle*  to  knowledge 
which  we  of  th*  pra**at  day  have  to  guard  against ;  th*  rapid  aocu 

'-••    ..:".       M...          ..»:.• 

thiak  IM  ha.  attain*!  all  th*  aleoMOte  for  forming  a  complete  mfam. 
A  carrful  eiammalton  of  facts  a*  they  rapidly  increase  should  teach 


•  only  of  late  y*ar*  that  the  rtndy  of  the  native  race*  of  Am*rioa 
ha.  b**B  prosMuted  in  a  manner  lik.ly  to  lead  either  to  probable 
r*-eJt*  or  to  accurate  knowledge  of  faote  which  may  perhaps  piwrent 
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u*  from  coming  to  any  result*  at  all.  It  is  only  when  the  white  man 
ha*  destroyed  or  debased  a  huge  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World,  that  he  begin*  to  inquire  with  more  eager  interest  into 
the  character  and  history  of  hi*  predecessors  in  the  po**o**k>n  of  the 
soil  Races  of  men  have i  undoubtedly  disappeared  before  the  encroach- 
ment*, more  or  lea*  rapid,  of  the  white  man,  oven  in  Europe,  and  the 
•ante  prooes*  ha*  taken  place  in  the  New  World,  and  is  now  taking 
place  in  Australia.  The  white  man  covet*  the  fertile  lands  which  the 
native  only  roam*  over  in  punuit  of  pray,  or  partially  cultivate* ;  and 
the  process  of  the  occupation  of  the  land  when  once  begun  by  the 
European  colonist,  especially  those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  is  only 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climate.  The  native  gradually 
recedes  and  disappears,  till  the  white  man  ho*  reached  the  boundaries 
of  agricultural  occupation,  or  till  climate  arrest*  his  progress.  Thus, 
in  North  America,  where  the  exclusive  habit*  of  the  white  colonist  are 
intolerant  of  all  mode*  of  life  but  that  which  he  prescribe*,  the  Indian 
and  he  are  mutual  enemies ;  and  the  disappearance  of  the  aborigines 
ha*  regularly  continued,  till  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  AUeghany  or 
Appalachian  system  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  primitive  races  worth 
noticing  is  found ;  from  the  Appalachian  to  the  borders  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  the  same  history  i*  rapidly  in  progress,  and  the  western 
limits  of  the  white  man'*  rule  mutt  be  the  rude  plains  which  he 
cannot  cultivate.  The  Indian  ha*  only  been  preserved  in  the  two 
America*  where  ho  ha*  mingled  with  the  white  man,  and  partly 
adopted  his  habit* ;  or  where  impenetrable  unwholesome  forest*,  or 
cold  inhospitable  regions,  have  protected  him,  or  where,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Araucanos  of  Chili,  his  own  courage  has  saved  him  from  exter- 
mination. The  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago  present  tin- 
singular  spectacle  of  a  whole  race  of  people  that  has  disappeared 
within  the  limit*  of  recent  and  authentic  history ;  their  place  is  occu- 
pied by  the  white  man  of  Europe  as  the  master,  and  the  black  man 
of  Africa  as  the  slave  or  labourer ;  and  who  can  say  what  may  be  the 
future  revolutions  in  the  history  of  these  new  occupant* I 

Political  IHritioni. — ffortk  America  is  politically  divided  into  the 
republics  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  British  and  Russian 
possessions,  and  the  countries  still  possessed  by  native  tribes. 

The  more  northern  regions  consist  principally  of  the  north-western 
coast  discovered  by  the  Russians,  and  called  Russian  America ;  the 
region  adjacent  to  Greenland,  called  North  Devon ;  the  various 
islands  and  portions  of  mainland  west  of  Damn's  Bay  and  Davis's 
Strait ;  the  country  about  Hudson's  Bay,  the  eastern  part  of  which 
comprehends  the  whole  of  Labrador,  inhabited  by  Esquimaux  similar 
to  the  Greenlandors ;  and  Greenland,  subject  to  Denmark.  The 
population  of  Danish  America  is  stated  at  17,000,  that  of  Russian 
America  at  66,000  ;  but  the  population  of  these  regions  is  not  known 
with  any  sort  of  accuracy.  The  inhabitants  neither  of  these  nor  of 
the  western  and  central  regions,  still  occupied  by  aborigine*,  fall 
properly  within  the  limits  of  a  political  description. 

The  provinces  immediately  under  the  British  Government  in  North 
America  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  United  State*.  They  comprise  the  provinces 
of  CANADA,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  CAPE  BRETON,  and 
PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  which  are  under  a  captain-general,  who  is 
governor-in-chief,  and  NEWFOUNDLAND,  which  is  under  a  governor, 
who  is  also  commauder-in-chief.  [HUDSON'*  BAT  TERRITORIES  ; 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND.]  The  extent  of  these  possessions,  in  square  miles, 
is  about  2,425,000,  and  the  present  population  may  be  computed  at 
2,515,000. 

The  republic  of  the  UNITED  STATES  of  America  extends  from  the 
British  Possessions  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Washington,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  is  the 
•eat  of  the  federal  government  Extent,  about  8,260,000  square 
miles  :  population,  23,191,074  in  1850. 

The  present  republic  of  MEXICO,  extending  from  the  16th  to  the 
33rd  degree  of  north  latitude,  comprises  about  1,230,000  square 
mile*,  and  about  7,200,000  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  comprehended  the  two  California*,  and 
the  intendancie*  of  Mexico,  Pueblo,  Vera-Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Merida, 
Vallodolid,  Guadalaxara,  Zacateca*,  Guonaxuato,  San-Lnis-Potosi, 
Durongo,  and  Sonora,  and  the  province*  of  New  Mexico,  Cohahuila, 
and  Texas. 

Oatlrol  Amrriftt,  formerly  one  federative  state,  is  now  divided  into 
the  following  five  republics,  and  one  kingdom  : — 

8q.  Mile..        Population. 

Guatemala 111,000  935,000 

Kan  Salvador 14,000  365,000 

Honduras •  310,000 

Nicaragua 49,000  396,000 

Corts  Rica 17,000  140,000 

Mowjuito  Klpf'""1 23,000  6,000 

Total 103,000  2,192,000 

>'-.ii/A  America  comprises  the  following  states  : — 

Tin-  most  northern  part,  formerly  Columbia,  consisted  of  Spanish 

,  but  is  now  divided  into  the  following  three  republics  : — 
New  (iranada     .     380,000  .quart  milci ;  3,200,000  inhabitant". 
Vnmurla       .     .      774.000  „  1,150,000          „ 

Ecuador    .     .     .     325,000  „  600,000         „ 
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To  the  south  of  these  extends,  along  the  western  coast,  the  republic 
of  PERU,  formerly  Spanish.  It  contains  about  524,000  square  miles, 
and  1,400,000  inhabitants.  Its  chief  city  is  Lima. 

The  republic  of  BOLIVIA,  formerly  Spanish,  lies  to  the  south  of 
Peru.  It  contains,  perhaps,  about  318,000  square  miles,  and  1,700,000 
inhabitants. 

More  to  the  southward  is  the  republic  of  CHILI,  formerly 
Spanish,  covering  144,000  square  miles,  and  containing  1,200,000 
inhabitants. 

The  states  of  the  ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION,  formerly  known  as 
the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  lie  between  the  two  last-mentioned 
states  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  comprise  about  1,000,000  square 
miles,  and  contain  about  600,000  inhabitants,  according  to  an 
estimate  made  in  1848,  though  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  real  amount.  The  chief  town  is  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Empire  of  BRAZIL,  formerly  a  Portuguese  possession,  is  the 
principal  South  American  state  washed  by  the  Atlantic.  It  contains 
about  2,300,000  square  miles,  and  7,560,000  inhabitants.  The  metro- 
polis is  Rio-de-Janeiro. 

The  republic  of  Banda  Oriental,  or  Republics  Oriental  de  I'URPOUAY, 
lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  Brazil,  has  an  area  of  about  120,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  140,000. 

PARAGUAY,  watered  by  the  Paraguay,  and  lying  south-west  of 
Brazil,  comprises  about  74,000  square  miles,  and  260,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  that  all  these  estim ato.-i 
aa  to  the  areas  of  such  extensive  countries  are  very  uncertain.  The 
areas  and  populations  here  given  are  taken  from  the  'American 
Almanac '  for  1853. 

Gv  v  ANA  is  a  tract  of  country  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  to  the 
north   of    the   river  Amazonas.      It   comprehends   British   ( ! > 
French  '  iuyana,   or  Cayenne,  and  Dutch  Guyana,  or  Surinam.     The 
total  ana  is  about  1,200,000  square  miles,  and  the  total  population 
2,000, 

PATAOOXIA  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  America,  beyond  the 
46th  degree  of  scrith  latitude.  The  Strait  of  Magalhaens  divides  it 
from  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  which,  like  Patagonia,  is  inhabited 
by  native  tribes,  and  is  very  little  known.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
380,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  120,000. 

The  islands  called  the  West  Indies,  situated  between  the  two  con- 
tinents, in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  are 
also  included  hi  America.  They  consist  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  the 
Great  Antilles,  namely,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo  or  Haiti,  and 
Porto-Rico  ;  the  smaller  Antilles,  namely,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Guada- 
loupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  Barbadoes,  Granada,  Tobago, 
St.  (  hristopher's,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Trinidad,  besides  a  number  of 
smaller  islands.  The  population  of  the  islands  is  about  as  follows  : 
namely,  of  the  British  islands,  1,200,000 ;  of  the  French,  260,000 ;  of 
the  Spanish,  1,300,000 ;  of  the  Danish,  46,700  ;  of  the  Dutch,  26,000  ; 
and  of  the  Swedish,  18,000.  They  are  described  under  their  respective 
names.  The  Empire  of  Haiti  forms  a  part  of  the  island  of  HISPANIOI.A, 
which  perhaps  contains  about  1,000,000  inhabitants.  The  Bermudas 
form  a  separate  group. 

Zoology  of  America. — The  southern  portion  of  this  vast  continent 
contains  an  animal  population  which  is  hi  a  great  measure  j» 
and  among  its  mammals  particularly  offers  a  large  variety  of  forms 
and  characters  to  which  we  find  no  corresponding  types  among  the 
productions  of  any  other  country.  In  North  America  the  case  is 
different ;  a  great  portion  of  it  in  placed  under  the  same  parallels, 
and  similar  in  soil  and  climate  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  Asia  and 
Knn.pe.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  likewise 
resemble  these  continents  in  its  zoological  characters ;  more  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia  and 
America  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  one  another  at  Behring's 
Straits.  All  animals  which  are  capable  of  enduring  the  rigour  of 
these  high  latitudes  may  probably  pass  from  one  continent  to  the 
other,  either  by  means  of  the  ice,  or  by  swimming  to  the  different 
islands  interposed  between  the  opposite  shores.  Thus,  the  common 
bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  glutton,  the  badger,  the  sable,  the  ermine, 
the  beaver,  the  elk,  and  the  rein-deer,  are  found  equally  in  Sweden, 
in  Siberia,  and  in  Northern  America ;  and  if  a  few  species,  such  as 
the  bison  and  musk-ox,  appear  to  be  more  confined  in  their  geographi- 
cal range,  it  is  most  probably  owing  to  particular  circumstances ;  at 
all  events,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  single  natural  genus  to  be  found 
north  of  40°  in  one  continent  which  does  not  equally  exist  in  the 
other  two. 

Out  of  1967  mammals  which  have  been  described  and  indicated  by 
zoologists,  no  fewer  than  778  species  are  found  in  America  ;  whilst 
Asia,  the  next  richest  portion  of  the  earth  in  the  variety  of  its  mam- 
mals, contains  only  632;  Africa,  446;  Europe,  165;  and  Australia, 
150.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  peculiar  characters  of  American 
mammalogy,  the  manner  in  which  the  different  orders  are  distributed 
with  relation  to  this  continent,  and  the  relative  proportion  which  the 
number  of  American  urs  to  the  whole  number  in  each 

order.  Indigenous  animals  alone  have  been  included  ;  the  ox,  horse, 
and  other  domestic  quadrupeds  imported  by  the  European  colmiint*, 
<!•.  not  properly  belong  to  American  zoology.  (Petennann  and 
Milner,  'Physical  Atlas,'  p.  127.) 


ORDERS. 

Whole  No.  of 
known  species. 

Whole  No.  of 
American  species. 

No.  of  species 
peculiar  to 
America. 

No.  of  species 
common  to 
America  and 
other  continents. 

186 

74 

74 

0 

731 

289 

268 

21 

140 

32 

30 

2 

IV.  Rodentia  

004 

284 

274 

10 

34 

21 

20 

1 

38 

4 

0 

150 

20 

21 

5 

VIII.  Cctacca  

75 

48 

18 

30 

1967 

778 

709 

09 

The  peculiar  and  appropriate  characters  of  American  mammalogy 
are  distinctly  shown  by  this  table.  Of  the  778  species  contained  in 
the  second  column,  69  only,  or  little  more  than  one  in  12,  extend 
into  Northern  Asia  and  Europe ;  and  if  from  these  we  deduct  tho 
30  cetacea  and  16  species  of  seals  comprised  among  the  carnivora, 
which  all  inhabit  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  common  northern  boundary 
of  these  two  continents  and  of  America,  it  will  be  found  that  the  land 
animals  common  to  all  three  are  reduced  to  the  small  number 
of  23,  scarcely  a  single  species  of  which  extends  to  the  south  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  great  majority  of  them,  indeed,  belong 
to  the  carnivorous  fur-bearing  quadrupeds,  to  the  chase  of  which  we 
are  partly  indebted  for  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  They  include  the  common  brown  bear 
and  the  polar  bear ;  the  badger  and  glutton ;  the  dog,  wolf,  arctic 
fox,  and  common  fox,  and  two  or  three  other  species  or  varieties ; 
two  or  three  feline  animals  of  the  lynx  kind  ;  the  common  weasel, 
the  ermine,  the  pine  martin  ;  and  the  marine  otter  and  river  otter. 
The  Rodentia  common  to  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  include  the  beaver, 
the  common  rat  and  mouse,  the  common  squirrel,  the  varying  or  polar 
hare,  the  zizel  or  souslic  marmot,  and  the  common  water-rat ;  and 
among  the  two  ruminating  quadrupeds  are  the  elk  and  reindeer. 

The  mammalogy  of  the  extensive  continent  of  South  America,  at 
least  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  it,  is  altogether 
peculiar.  A  very  few  species  of  Carnivora  and  Marsupialia  indeed, 
such  as  the  couguar  and  opossum,  extend  into  the  southern  parts  of 
the  United  States ;  but  the  Quadrumana,  Edentata,  and  Pachydennala, 
without  exception,  and  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  species  belonging 
to  the  other  orders,  have  never  passed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  are 
consequently  confined  exclusively  to  South  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  continent  extend  into 
the  Southern ;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  the  two  portions  might  almost 
be  viewed  as  distinct  continents.  In  other  respects  it  is  to  be  observed, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  American  zoology  that, 
abstracting  the  Cetacea,  which  are  aquatic  animals,  though  five  out  of 
the  seven  terrestrial  orders  have  species  common  to  this  and  other 
continents,  yet  in  three  of  these  five  the  number  of  species  are 
respectively  only  one,  two,  and  five;  and  in  these  three,  with  the 
remaining  two,  the  American  species  are  exclusively  confined  to  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  found  only  the  few 
domestic  animals  which  existed  in  America  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Columbus ;  they  possessed  only  the  llama  and  vicuna,  or  paco  (Auchenia 
llama  and  vicuna),  and  a  small  species  of  dog  which  they  called  alco, 
and  which  is  believed  to  have  resembled  the  small  naked  variety  at 
present  found  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant.  The  llama  and  paco  were 
used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  long  and  thick  fleece  of  the  latter 
furnished  a  rich  fine  wool,  which  was  manufactured  into  cloth  of  a 
beautiful  texture ;  the  flesh  of  both  species  supplied  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  food.  The  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and 
the  pig  are  all  strangers  to  the  New  World.  Its  inhabitants,  therefore, 
in  their  progress  to  civilisation,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  these 
valuable  domestics,  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  and  to  overcome 
impediments  which  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  more  fortunate 
Asiatic.  Yet  America  is  not  destitute  of  herbivorous  animals  which 
in  a  domestic  state  would  have  vastly  contributed  to  increase  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  native  tribes.  Of  the  thirty  ruminating 
animals  indeed  which  are  found  in  America,  by  far  the  greater 
number  belong  to  the  deer  kind,  which  are  not  well  adapted  for 
domestic  purposes.  Still  the  Bison  (Bos  A  mericanus),  the  Big-Honied 
Sheep  (fh'is  montana),  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Goat  (Copra  Americana) 
would  have  been  most  valuable  domestic  animals,  and  have  materially 
improved  the  condition  of  the  natives. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  European  colonies  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  and  agriculture  of  civilised  life,  the  domestic 
animals  of  the  Old  World  have  increased  prodigiously  in  every  part 
of  America.  In  many  places  they  have  even  regained  their  pristine 
state  of  savage  freedom ;  innumerable  herds  of  wild  oxen  cover  tho 
rich  llanos,  pampas',  or  plains,  of  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Venezuela  ; 
and  troops  of  horses,  equally  wild,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  pampas 
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of  Sooth  America,  and  likewise  in  the  high  plains  of  the  Arkansas  in 
North  America.  A  nominal  property  in  these  wild  herds  is  generally 
by  particular  individuals,  and  they  are  assembled  also  at 
ir  periods  to  be  marked  and  counted;  but,  in  all  other 
they  are  left  to  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  natural 

The  horned  Battle  are  principally  valuable  for  their  hides 

aad  tallow,  which  are  for  the  most  part  shipped  to  European  ports, 
and   constitute  two  of  the  staple  commodities  of  South  American 

In  th«  immense  pampas  of  South  America,  there  are  numerous  troops 
of  wild  bones,  which,  though  of  less  importance  than  the  horned 
cattle,  are  not  without  their  uses  to  the  inhabitants;  in  fact,  they 
furnish  the  only  mean*  of  crossing  these  extensive  plains,  and  con- 
sequently of  communicating  with  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
traveller  and  his  guide  set  off  on  horseback,  driving  a  wild  troop  of 
these  animals  at  full  gallop  before  them ;  when  one  beast  U  exhausted, 
another  is  secured  by  means  of  the  huso,  the  saddle  is  changed,  the 
rider  mounts  and  continues  his  journey,  repeating  the  same  operation 
as  often  as  requisite  till  he  arrives  at  his  station  for  the  night ;  here  he 
obtains  a  fresh  troop,  and  in  this  manner  will  travel  for  many  days  ia 
imiKEsiim.  at  the  rate  of  100  or  120  miles  a  day.  Much  curious 
Information  concerning  this  mode  of  travelling,  as  well  as  on  other 
subjects  connected  with  South  America,  may  be  found  in  Sir  Francis 
Head's  'Rough  Notes  of  a  Journey  across  the  Pampas,'  also  in 
Temple's  'Peru,'  and  in  Axara's  great  work  on  'The  Natural 
History  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Paraguay  and  the  River  La  Plata.' 

The  ass,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  hog,  were  likewise  introduced 
into  America,  both  North  and  South,  by  the  early  European  colonist*. 
With  the  exception  of  the  hog  in  the  United  States,  they  have  not 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  horse  and  the  ox.  The  ass  is 
principally  employed  in  the  old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  mules,  which  possess  all  the  wonderful 
sagacity  in  discovering  and  avoiding  danger,  and  all  the  security  of 
foot,  which  have  in  every  age  of  the  world  rendered  this  animal  BO 
valuable  in  mountainous  countries. 

Of  wild  indigenous  animals,  America  contains  a  prodigious  variety, 
ms..y  of  which  are  altogether  peculiar,  and  others  present  types  of 
organic  structure  to  which  we  find  no  analogous  forms  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world.  Among  these  the  Quadmmana,  or  American 
Monkeys,  are  not  the  least  singular.  They  are  called  monkt 
true,  because  the  original  discoverers  of  the  country  were  ignorant  of 
a  more  appropriate  term  by  which  to  designate  them,  and  because  they 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  animals  of  the  Old  World,  properly  BO 
denominated,  than  to  any  other  beings ;  but  so  entirely  distinct  are  they 
from  these  animals  in  their  zoological  characters  and  functions,  that 
they  not  only  belong  to  different  species,  but  even  to  different  natural 
genera.  Those  of  Africa  and  Asia  have  completely  opposeable  thumbs 
on  the  fore  feet,  as  well  as  on  the  hind ;  they  have  uniformly  ten 
molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  as  in  man,  and  are  generally  provided  with 
cheek-pouches  and  naked  callosities:  the  American  Simia,  on  the 
contrary,  are  always  destitute  of  the  two  latter  characteristics ;  they  hove 
uniformly  twelve  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  the  thumbs  of  their 
fore-hands  are,  more  properly  speaking,  versatile,  or  capable  of  occa- 
sional opposition,  than  habitually  opposed  to  the  other  fingers.  One 
extensive  genus  (Atria)  is  absolutely  destitute  of  thumb  altogether, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  species  are  provided  with  a  prehensile 
power  in  the.  tail,  which  converts  this  organ  into  an  actual  fifth  limb, 
and  snsblss  the  animals  to  rest  suspended  from  the  branches,  or  swing 
from  tree  to  tree  with  an  ease  and  velocity  which  are  truly  surpri*ing. 
Other  species  are  destitute  of  this  prehensile  power  in  the  tail,  but 
exhibit  all  the  other  characters  of  the  American  Quadruauuta  in 
gMHM. 

Compared  with  the  apes  and  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  the 
•spajous  and  sakis  of  America  are  certainly  an  inferior  race  of 
beingm.  In  no  instance  do  they  exhibit  the  close  proximity  to  man, 
which  w*  observe  in  the  orsng-outan  and  chimpanzee;  and  their 
inferior  links  acquire  the  lengthened  muzzle  and  slanting  incisors, 
which  approximate  them  to  the  lemurs  and  other  inferior  animal*. 
All  are  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  their  disposition  and  the 
docility  of  their  character,  equally  opposed  to  the  ferocious  nature 
of  the  baboons,  and  the  restless  petulance  and  ceaseless  curiosity  of 
the  monkeys,  properly  so  called.  Their  habitat  is  entirely  confined 
to  the  tropical  forests  of  South  America,  which  resound  at  the  rising 
and  setting  of  th«  sun  to  the  loud  drum-like  voice  of  the  Alwates,  or 
Prsaohini  Monkey  (Jfyesfas).  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  AttUt,  and  th 
Piping  voice  of  the  Sapajous  (Ccfriu).  All  these  genera  are  remarkable 
for  the  prehensile  power  of  their  tails.  Of  those  which  are  destitute 
of  this  faculty,  the  Saimiris  (CaUilkni)  are  distinguished  by  the  small- 
their  siss,  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  the  gracefulness  and 
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their  motions,  and   their  gentle  and  playful  disp. 
The  8atb  <«<*«!•)  again  join  the  genekl  organisation  of  theVodru- 
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Of  the  Cheiroptera,  winged  mammals,  or  bats,  peculiar  to  America, 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Vampires  (Phyllottoma),  which  ore  of  a 
large  sue,  and  live  upon  blood,  which  they  suck  from  men  and  animals 
while  asleep,  by  the  assistance  of  their  long  projectile  tongues  and  lipn, 
urninhed  at  the  point  and  on  the  edges  with  a  number  of  papilla? 
disposed  for  that  purpose.  As  their  bite  is  usually  in  the  foot,  and 
never  creates  pain  sufficiently  sharp  to  awaken  the  person  attacked, 
it  not  (infrequently  proves  fatal  from  excessive  hemorrhage;  the 
vampires  are  consequently  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
every  precaution  is  used  to  guard  against  their  attacks.  Happily, 
they  are  by  no  means  numerous,  and  are  confined  to  the  most  tropical 
climifrf  of  Guyana, Venezuela,  and  Brazil  No  species  of  the  Roassettes 
(Ptcrop**),  or  frugivorous  bats,  exist  in  America :  in  other  respects  the 
Cheiroptera  of  this  hemisphere  differ  in  no  essential  characters  from 
than  of  the  Old  World. 

America  is  extremely  rich  in  the  variety  of  its  Carnirora,  and 
of  these  the  great  majority,  as  has  been  already  observed,  are 
altogether  peculiar  to  this  continent.  Those  which  are  common  to 
the  northern  latitudes  of  America,  and  the  corresponding  ports 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  have  been  already  noticed.  Of  the  others, 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Grizzly  Bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(Urn*  feroz),  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  species  of  this  genus. 
The  Spectacled  Bear  (U.  ornattu)  inhabits  the  chain  of  the  Andes, 
and  is  of  a  smaller  size,  and  less  carnivorous  propensity.  The 
Common  Bear  (U.  arelot),  the  Block  Bear  (U.  American**),  with  its 
the  Cinnamon  Bear  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  White  or  Polar 
Bear  (U.  maritimus),  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
are  hunted  by  the  fur-traders  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  The  Racoons 
(Procym),  the  Coatimondis  (ffattut),  and  the  Kinkajou  (Cercolepta), 
are  three  small  genera  of  carnivorous  mammals  peculiar  to  the  southern 
states  of  the  North  American  Union,  and  to  the  continent  of  South 
America ;  the  latter  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  genus  of  Carnivora 
provided  with  a  prehensile  tail ;  it  is  also  found  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
West  Indian  islands.  The  Mouffettes  (Alepliitu)  are  likewise  a  genus 
peculiar  to  the  New  World.  Of  the  genus  Cant*,  or  Dog  kind, 
America  possesses  18  or  20  different  species,  of  which  12  or  H  are 
peculiar.  Besides  the  Prairie  Wolf  (C.  latrant),  the  Mexican  Wolf 
(C.  Maicanut),  and  the  Maned  Wolf  (C.  jubaiiu),  these  comprise 
many  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of  foxes,  of  which  the  fur  is  of 
great  value  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  species  most  valued 
on  this  account  ore  the  Arctic  Fox  (C.  /<i«/»;"'A  with  it*  blue  variety 
'•lintunu),  the  Common  American  Fox  (C.fulrwi),  the  Cross  Fox 
(C.  dcciutattu),  the  Silver  Fox  (C.  argentattw),  and  the  Kit  Fox  (C. 
cintreo-argentattu),  the  smallest  American  species  of  thin  genus.  The 
civets,  poradoxures,  ichneumons,  suricats,  and  hytcnas  of  the  Old 
World  hove  no  representatives  in  America.  Of  the  Cat  kind  (Petit) 
however  tin*  continent  contains  numerous  species,  all  equally  remark- 
able, like  their  congeners  of  the  I'M  World,  fur  tlte  beauty  and 
diversity  of  their  colours,  and  the  treachery  of  their  disposition.  The 
Jaguar  (P.  unfa),  nearly  equals  the  Asiatic  tiger  in  size  and  ferocity  ; 
it  is  confined  to  South  America.  The  Couguor,  or  Puma  (/•'.  diicolor), 
on  the  contrary,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union,  and  has  even  been  known  to  stray  as  far  north  as  Canada. 
This  animal  is  often,  though  very  improperly,  called  the  American 
Lion.  The  Ocelot  (P.  pardalit),  the  Morgoy  (P.  liyrlna),  and 
numerous  other  smaller  species,  are  chiefly  distinguiiihed  by  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  their  colours.  The  Lynxes,  distinguished  from 
the  other  cats  by  their  shorter  tails  and  pencilled  ears,  ore  the  only 
species  of  the  whole  genus  which  are  valuable  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view  ;  and  of  these,  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  America 
contain  three  or  four  distinct  species,  all  of  which  furnish  a  long, 
thick,  and  valuable  fur. 

Though  Australia  appears  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  mnrsupi  .1 
mammals,  one  extensive  genus  (Diddphys),  and  a  smaller  one  ( / 
ntctci),  containing  at  present  but  a  single  species,  ore  nevertheless 
peculiar  to  South  America;  and  this  coincidence  in  the  zoology  of  two 
such  distant  continents,  of  which  the  productions  of  one,  in  particular, 
are  at  once  so  limited  and  so  peculiar,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  whole  geographical  distribution  of 
mammals.  The  distinguishing  character  of  the  ruamupialfi,  as  such, 
consists  in  the  abdominal  pouch  with  which  the  females  are  provided, 
and  in  which  the  young  are  deposited  at  a  period  long  prior  to  their 
complete  development  The  Opossums  (IHdtlphyt)  and  Yapachs 
(Uhrirunrrtn),  are  further  remarkable  for  their  prehensile  tails  and 
opposeable  hind-thumb*.  The  first  of  these  genera  contains  a  great 
variety  of  species,  which  offer  nothing  remarkable ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  Virginian  Opossum  </'.  I', ', ;>ini<ina),  they  are  all  confined  to 
America :  the  second  genus,  on  the  contrary,  contains  but  a 
single  species,  the  Yapach  (C.  palmata),  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
anomalous  animals  in  existence :  this  little  animal  inhabits  the  river* 
of  Brazil  and  Guyana. 

UK  the  Rudmlia,  the  continent  of  America  is  particularly  rich 
in  those  tribes  which  have  been  found  serviceable  in  the  eoonoiin  of 
human  life.  The  Beaver  (CVu'or)  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  Canada  and  the  north-west  districts  of  America.  Even  here  however 
their  numbers  are  doily  diminishing.  The  Musquash,  Ondatra  (Arri- 
cola  abdkiciu),  or  musk  beaver,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  little 
animal  resembling  the  beaver  in  iU  social  habits,  as  well  as  in  the 
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fineness  of  its  fur.  It  inhabits  all  the  rivers  and  streams  of  Canada, 
and  like  the  beaver  builds  a  hut  to  protect  itself  from  the  severity  of 
the  winter.  The  Coypu  (Myopotanius)i3  an  animal  closely  resembling 
the  beaver  in  size,  quality  of  fur,  and  general  organisation,  but  its  tail 
is  round  instead  of  flat,  and  it  does  not  form  the  societies  nor  construct 
the  residence  for  which  the  beaver  is  so  well  known.  It  seems 
nevertheless  to  represent  this  species  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  South 
America.  The  Chinchilla  is  another  animal  of  South  America,  remark- 
able for  the  beautiful,  soft,  and  rich  texture  of  its  dark  ash-coloured 
fur.  It  is  a  small  species,  about  the  size  of  a  guinea-pig;  inhabits 
Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  resides  in  deep  burrows,  which  it 
constructs  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Of  the  hare  genus 
(Lepu»),  America  contains  five  or  six  distinct  species,  one  of  which 
(L.  Californica)  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  white  colour  of  its  long 
ears,  and  the  rich  ashy  brown  of  its  fur.  But  the  Cavy  family,  com- 
prising the  Agoutis  (Chrymchloris),  the  Pacas  (Ccdogenys),  the  Capybaris 
(Hydroc/uerus),  and  the  Cavies,  or  Guinea-Pigs  (An&ma),  forms  indis- 
putably the  most  distinguishing  and  characteristic  feature  in  this 
department  of  American  zoology.  These  animals  are  peculiar  to 
America,  and  for  the  moat  part  to  the  southern  continent :  the  common 
Agouti  however  extends  into  Carolina,  and  with  the  Raccoon  and 
Houtias  (Capromyt),  constitute  the  largest  mammals  indigenous  to 
St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  the  West  India  Islands.  The  last-mentioned 
genus  is  composed  of  arboreal  animals,  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 
The  Coendoos,  or  prehensile-tailed  Porcupines  (Synetheret),  are  likewise 
peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  and  are  not  the  least  singular  of 
its  productions.  The  Urson  (Hytlrix  dortata)  inhabits  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  the  only  species  of  porcupine,  properly  so 
called,  which  appears  to  have  the  power  of  climbing  trees. 

But  of  all  other  tribes  of  mammals,  the  Edentata  are  those  which 
are  most  especially  characteristic  of  the  zoology  of  America.  Of 
34  species,  and  7  genera,  which  compose  this  singular  order  of  animals, 
no  fewer  than  21  species  and  5  genera  are  exclusively  confined  to 
South  America.  These  genera  are  the  A'i  and  Sloths  (Bradypux  and 
Adieus),  the  Armadillos  (Datypiu),  the  Chlamyphores  (CUamyphonu), 
and  the  Ant-Eatere  (M yrmecriphagn).  Of  the  two  remaining  genera, 
the  Aard-Vark  (Orycteroput)  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
Pangolins  (Mani»)  are  distributed  over  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
Africa  :  the  former  contains  but  one,  the  latter  two  species.  The 
genus  Cldamijphortit  contains  but  a  single  species  (C.  truncatut),  which 
inhabits  Chit',  and  lives  almost  entirely  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  Ant-Eaters  (Myrmecophaga)  are  entirely  destitute  of  teeth, 
and  live  exclusively  upon  anta,  which  they  catch  by  means  of  their 
long  cylindrical  tongues  covered  with  a  glutinous  saliva.  The  great 
Ant-Bear  (M.  jubata)  is  aa  large  as  a  good-sized  dog,  and  though 
destitute  of  teeth  and  slow  of  foot,  defends  himself  with  courage  and 
success,  by  means  of  his  large  and  powerful  claws,  even  from  the 
attacks  of  the  jaguar.  The  small  species  (M.  didactyla),  about  the 
size  of  a  rat,  hag  a  prehensile  tail,  and  resides  entirely  in  trees.  There 
u  also  a  third  species  of  intermediate  size  (if.  tamandua),  which  is 
likewise  said  to  ascend  trees,  though  it  is  without  the  prehensile  power 
in  the  tail. 

America  is  as  remarkable  for  its  poverty  in  Pachydermatous 
mammals,  aa  for  its  richness  in  Edentata,  and  this  is  another 
most  singular  character  hi  its  zoological  productions.  The  order 
Pacftydrrmata  contains  9  existing  genera,  and  30  species;  yet  of 
all  these  only  a  single  genus  and  four  species  are  peculiar  to 
America.  The  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  rhinoceros, 
have  no  existing  representatives  in  this  continent:  of  the  Tapirs 
(Tajiiriu),  there  are  two  American  species,  the  Common  Tapir 
(T.  Amrricamut),  and  a  species  discovered  in  the  Andes,  but  not  well 
known.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  no  species  of  the  horse  kind 
(Kqtnui)  is  indigenous  to  America ;  the  hogs,  however,  are  represented 
by  the  closely-allied  though  distinct  genus  of  Peccaries  (Dicotylct), 
which  contains  two  species  (D.  torquatiu  and  D.  latnatui),  both  peculiar 
to  this  continent.  These  animals  are  gregarious,  and  inhabit  the 
primeval  forests  of  South  America,  living  entirely  upon  vegetable 
substances,  and  uniting  to  defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of 
beasts  of  prey. 

Out  of  159  species  of  Ruminating  quadrupeds,  26  only  are  found  in 
America ;  and  of  these,  only  5  species  belong  to  the  hollow-horned 
family.  Two  <.f  these,  the  Bison  and  Musk-Ox,  belong  to  the  genus 
Bog,  th.>  Big-Homed  Sheep  to  the  genus  (hit  (0.  montana),  the  Rocky- 
:»at  to  the  genus  Copra  (C.  Americana) ;  and  the  fifth, 
•  by  the  natives,  has  been  generally  referred  to  the  antelopes, 
[h  it  .lifters  essentially,  in  many  important  characters,  from  all 
the  other  known  species  of  that  genus.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Goat  is 
remarkable  for  it*  long  white  hair,  of  a  fine  silky  texture,  finer  even 
than  that  of  the  shawl-goat  of  Cashmere  and  Tibet,  and  which,  if 
procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  would  form  a  most  valuable  article  of 
commerce  and  manufacture.  All  these  species  inhabit  North  America. 
The  only  ruminating  animals  which  are  found  in  the  southern  continent, 
exclusive  of  the  llamas,  already  mentioned,  are  various  species  of 
deer,  which  are  remarkable  only  for  replacing  all  other  genera  of 
ruminant*  in  this  extensive  portion  of  the  globe.  North  America 
likewise  possesses  many  species  of  this  genus,  some  of  which,  as  the 
Wapiti  (Ctmtt  Canadennt),  the  Klk  (','.  nl,-r,),  ,,,,d  the  Rein-Deer 
(C.  tarandut),  attain  a  very  considerable  size.  The  latter  species  is 


still  found  in  numerous  troops  in  the  interior  of  Newfoundland,  iu  the 
northern  parts  of  America  as  far  north  as  Greenland,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Of  the  Cetacea,  or  whale  kind,  a  great  variety  are  found  along  the 
shores  of  America,  particularly  in  high  northern  and  southern  lati- 
tudes. The  mo^t  useful  and  remarkable  are  the  Common  Whalo 
(Balcena  niysticetm),  the  Spermaceti  Whale  (Physeter  macrocephalns), 
and  the  Narwhal  (Monodon  monoceros).  The  Manatee,  one  of  the  two 
species  of  herbivorous  Cetacea  of  the  genus  Lamantin,  is  found  both 
in  South  America  and  Africa. 

As  to  American  Ornithology,  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  tribes 
which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  zoology  of  the  country.  Rapacious 
birds  are  of  a  great  many  different  species,  as  well  of  vultures  as  of 
owls,  hawks,  and  eagles.  The  Condor  of  the  Andes  (Vultur  gryphus) 
is  the  largest  bird  of  prey  known  :  and  the  King  of  the  Vultures 
( V.  papa)  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  colours,  and  the  bright 
tints  of  blue  and  vermilion  which  mark  its  naked  head  and  neck. 
Among  the  Insessores,  the  most  characteristic  of  American  zoology,  are 
the  Humming- Birds  (Trochilm),  remarkable  alike  for  their  diminutive 
size,  and  the  brilliant  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage.  These  singularly 
beautiful  little  animals,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  200  species, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  common  wren  to  that  of  an  humble  bee, 
are  principally  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Brazil  and  Guyana ; 
but  extend  also  into  the  United  States,  beyond  38°  N.  lat.,  and  were 
found  by  Captain  King  even  in  S5°  S.  lat.,  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 
America  abounds  in  birds  of  the  order  of  Scanaores.  Maccaws,  parrots, 
and  parroquets,  swarm  in  all  the  forests ;  and  the  singular  and  beautiful 
genera  of  Toucans  (Rliamphastos),  and  Couroucous  (Trogon),  are  peculiar 
to  the  tropical  forests  of  this  continent.  Of  Easores,  or  galliuac;ous 
birds,  it  also  contains  an  abundant  supply,  though  of  a  family  essen- 
tially different  from  that  which  inhabits  the  woods  of  India  and  China, 
which  have  supplied  us  with  the  common  fowl,  the  peacock,  and  the 
pheasant.  These  useful  and  important  genera  have  no  representatives 
among  the  indigenous  birds  of  America,  but  their  place  is  well  supplied 
by  the  Turkeys  (Meleagri»),  the  Curassows  (Alector),  and  the  Guans 
(Penelope),  all  of  which  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  domestication, 
and  people  the  farm-yards  of  different  parts  of  America.  Except  the 
common  turkey,  which  we  originally  received  from  Virginia,  and  not 
from  the  Levant,  as  the  name  erroneously  implies,  all  these  species  are 
confined  to  South  America ;  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent 
abounds  more  particularly  in  the  Grouse  (Tetrao)  and  Partridge 
(Perdrix)  families.  Vast  flights  of  pigeons  also  migrate  periodically 
to  different  parts  of  the  northern-  continent,  frequently  extending  for 
many  miles  on  each  side,  darkening  the  entire  atmosphere,  and  often 
requiring  four  or  five  days  to  pass  over  a  particular  place. 

The  American  Ostrich  (Struihio  rhea)  is  much  smaller  than  the 
African  species,  from  which  it  is  further  distinguished  by  having 
three  toes  completely  developed  on  each  foot.  It  is  found  principally 
on  the  pampas,  or  plains,  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Patagonia,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Amazonas  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens.  There  are  no 
Bustards  (Otit)  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  the  Agami  or  Trumpet- 
Bird  (Piophia),  the  Cariama  (Dicholoph ut),  the  Jabiru  (Mycteria),  the 
Jacauas  (Parra),  and  the  Kamichi  (Palamedea),  are  genera  altogether 
peculiar  to  America,  and  are  the  most  remarkable  Grallalom,  or 
wading  birds,  of  the  New  World.  The  Scarlet  Ibis  (Ibie  ruber),  and 
the  American  Flamingo  (Phwnicopteru*  Americanus),  are  characterised 
by  the  uniform  deep  scarlet  colour  of  their  plumage.  Of  aquatic  or 
swimming  birds  (Ifatatores)  this  continent  likewise  contains  an 
abundant  supply,  and  possesses  specimens  of  all  the  different  genera 
which  inhabit  the  Old  World.  There  is  however  nothing  peculiar 
in  this  part  of  American  ornithology ;  and  indeed  the  order  of 
Palmipedes,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  organisation,  whicli 
enables  them  either  to  walk,  swim,  or  fly,  as  the  occasion  may  require, 
are  more  equally  and  universally  distributed  over  every  part  of  the 
earth  than  any  other  group  of  animals. 

The  Reptile*  of  America  are  numerous,  and  often  important,  even 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  though  many  are  dangerous.  Among 
the  former  the  principal  is  the  Turtle  (Te»tudo  midai).  This  animal 
resorts  yearly  to  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Orinoco,  and  other  largo 
rivers  of  tropical  America,  and  also  to  the  shore  of  the  islands  in  the 
Columbian  Archipelago,  to  deposit  its  eggs,  which  it  buries  by 
thousands  in  the  sand,  and  which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
Indians  who  annually  resort  to  these  haunts  of  the  turtle  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  them.  Three  or  four  species  of  alligators  like- 
wise inhabit  the  rivers  of  the  American  continent,  and  the  largo 
islands  of  the  West  Indian  group  contain  a  species  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  common  crocodile  of  Egypt.  The  Agamas  supply  in 
America  the  place  of  the  chameleon,  and  the  Iguanas  furnish  a  white 
and  tender  food.  Brazil  produces  a  species  of  reptile  (Bipes  cariococca) 
which  is  destitute  of  fore  legs ;  and  Mexico  contains  another  (Cheirotcs) 
which  is  entirely  deprived  of  the  hind  legs.  Among  the  serpents 
the  genus  Boa  is  peculiar  to  America :  the  great  serpents  of  India 
and  Africa  are  erroneously  classed  amongst  this  genus.  It  contains 
many  different  species,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Boa  constrictor, 
the  Anaconda  (B.  tcylale),  and  the  Aboma  (B.  cenchris).  They  chiefly 
inhabit  the  swamps  and  inundated  fens  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America.  The  Rattle-Snakes  (Crotalus)  are  likewise  a  genus 
exclusively  American,  and  particularly  formidable  on  account  of  the 
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of  Iheir  bite.    Than  are  also  four  or  five  different 
all  of  which  reach  the  length  of  5  or  «  feet; 
of  the   United  States  is  extremely  numerous 
of  th*  Colombia   River.    Among  the  frogs  and 
are  th*  great  Bull-Frog  of  North  America 


whose  croaking  may  be  heard  at  more  than  a  mile'* 
distaste*,  sad  the  K*m*  pip*  of  Surinam,  which  batches  its  spawn  in 
certain  cell*  with  which  the  *kin  of  the  back  U  provided  for  that 
porpoML  ami  which  are  inhabited  by  the  young  during  their  tadpole 
Finally,  the  Hellbender  of  the  American*  (So/astWra 
the  Amphiuma,  th*  Ax  I  Mexicans  (Sim 

.._, „    and  the    Siren*,   properly   so   allied,  compose  genera 

exclusively  American,  and  unite,  by  their  structure  and  habits,  the 
frog*  sad  reptiles  with  the  eels  and  cartilaginous  fish. 

•   iiupoasible  for  us  to  enter  into  any  details  concerning  the 
frAtsyir/tjy  of  this,  or  Indeed  any  other  continent,    The  species  and 
varieties  of  ash  are  more  numerous,  and  their  geographical  disti 
has  been  lees  studied  than  thatof  other  animal*.    The  various  fresh- 
of  Europe  hare  their  representative*  in  the  rivers  and 


of  the  New  World  ;  «nd  the  marine  tribes  which  frequent  tho 
coast  of  America  are  little  different  from  those  of  our  own  shores. 
The  species  indeed  may  be  distinct,  but  the  generic  forms  and 
characters  are  invariably  the  same,  or  differ  only  in  trifling  circum- 
stance*. The  common  cod  is  in  every  sense  the  most  important  and 
valuable  fish  that  frequent*  the  American  shores.  The  great  sand- 
banks off  the  island*  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  annually 
attract  myriads  of  this  species  to  feed  upon  the  lower  animals  which 
it  produces ;  and  hither,  as  is  well  known,  the  ships  of  England, 
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and  America  resort  yearly  during  the  fishing  season. 


Of  the  Jntcct  Triba  in  America,  the  mosquitoes,  though  of  most 
diminutive  size,  are  unquestionably  the  greatest  scourge  of  the  moist 
tropical  countries,  and  even  of  many  part,  included  in  the  temperate 
•one.  So  great  an  annoyance  are  these  persevering  torments  in 
Venezuela  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  that  the  first  question 
which  acquaintance*  ask  upon  meeting  of  a  morning  in,  generally, 
"How  were  the  flies  last  night!"  The  Chigoe  (Piter penetrant)  is 
another  insect  which  inhabiU  the  same  localities,  and  its  practice  of 
burying  iteelf  and  depositing  it*  eggs  in  the  skin,  is  scarcely  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  mosquito.  Centipede*  of  various  kinds  likewise 
abound  in  America;  and  the  white  ants  and  termites  are  as  trouble- 
some and  a*  destructive  as  their  congeners  of  Africa  and  India. 

Piamtt  tf  America. — The  climate  and  soil  of  this  extensive  continent 
are  so  varied  by  its  extensive  mountain-ranges,  rivers,  and  forests, 
and  by  it*  diversified  geographical  position,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  an  account  of  it*  vegetable  productions  in  any  other  way 
than  by  following  them  in  their  change*  from  the  stunted  llora  of 
the  north  to  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  equatorial  region* ;  and 
thence  southward  a*  diminished  temperature,  and  it*  attendant 
circumstance*,  again  successively  reduce  the  plants  to  a  condition  at 
the  southern  extremity  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  tho 
Arctic  Circle. 

If  we  contemplate  the  surface  of  this  part  of  the  world  with 
reference  to  thoae  circumstance*  which  produce  the  greatest  effect 
upon  vegetation,  by  the  diversity  of  climate  that  they  occasion,  we 
•hall  And  that  it*  mountain-ranges,  those  eternal  and  stupendous 
ubeteclss,  by  means  of  which  nature  had  cut  off  all  communication 
between  contiguous  lands,  until  the  hardihood  and  skill  of  man 
•uooseded  in  overcoming  them — called  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  tho 
north,  sod  the  Cordilleras  or  Andes  in  all  those  countries  to  th. 
which  once  owned  the  dominion  of  Spain — form  what  may  not 
unaptly  be  called  a  back-bone  to  the  whole  continent,  dividing  it 
from  Patagonia- to  the  Mackenzie  River  into  two  portions  of  nearly 
equal  length  but  very  unequal  breadth,  the  eastern  being  many 
time*  wider  than  the  western,  which  i*  comparatively  little  moro 
than  a  tin*  of  coast 

Th*  vegetable  productions  of  the  two  sides  of  thin  dividing  lino 
are  so  exceedingly  different,  that  it  will  be  indispensable  to  notice 
them  separately. 

The  most  northern  station  in  which  vegetation  has  been  discovered, 
is  Melville  bland,  74*  W  N.  Ut  Of  this  desolate  region  an  account 
has  been  drawn  up  from  the  materials  collected  by  the  officers 
a>t  Milling  Captain  Parry,  and  from  it  we  learn  that,  although  tho 
mean  temperature  of  th*  year  i*,  1*  to  2*  below  zero ;  and  that 
of  July,  even  on  shipboard,  where  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  influ- 
enced materially  by  tho  fire*  that  were  constantly  burning,  but 
little  mon  than  42*,  yet  that  a  considerable  number  of  species 
of  plant,  are  able  to  maintain  an  existence.  These,  however,  are  all 
of  •  very  bumble  growth,  th*  principal  part  consisting  of  saxifrages, 
•*,  oraextsvoa*  pUnta,  mosses,  and  lichens;  not  a  tree  or  even  • 
Is  able  to  raw  it*  head;  nor  indeed  is  there  a  single  plant  of 
..-JlT  structure,  exc*!*  a  little  willow  (Salijt  arttiea).  which  rises 
fB^L^i  J'  "  in  *™  l«*ftod«  that  th«  R*d  Snow-Plant 
(/V**sepcrw  M«ek»),  that  most  simple  of  cryptogamic  vegetables, 
exit*  in  all  iu,  beauty, 
tt  lolisw  with  orisgans)  petehes  of  considerable  •!»*. 


I. itU.  part  of  the  fur*  a  decided  similarity  exist*  to  the  plant* 
the  same  latitudes  in  Europe  and  Ask;  in  many  insfe 
.(*•»»  W.  dirtfert,  but  th.  general  ol-racter  of  the   vegetation  » 


that  of  the  Arctic  Circle  in  the  Old  World.  Even  as  we  advance 
southward,  the  feature*  of  the  country  are  like  those  of  Norway; 
vast  forest*  of  spruce-fin  (Akin  alba  and  m'yru),  among  which  grow 
the  reindeer-moss  and  other  lichens  of  Lapland,  overspread  the  land. 
To  these  are  added  different  kinds  of  wild  currant*,  gooseberries, 
whortleberries,  and  a  shrub  extremely  similar  to  the  gueldres-rose  of 
our  own  marshes  ( I'tWrm;*  oxycoccw),  strawberries,  and  a  variety  of 
[lepilionacoous  plant*  which  abound  in  the  open  plains.  With  these 
are  combined,  a*  we  continue  to  advance,  the  majestic  poplars  of 
Canada  (Popultu  JftuUmica),  and  others,  birches  (Hrtu/a  papyracea 
and  popuJi/olia),  and  many  sorts  of  oaks  and  ashes,  together  with 
butternuts  (Jugian*  cinerta)  and  hickories  (Carya  alba  and  amara). 

It  v.ould  be  entering  into  a  far  more  elaborate  view  of  this  subject 
than  the  limits  of  this  work  will  :•  Imit,  if  we  were  to  attempt  t  • 
trace  such  changes  with  any  kind  of  precision  ;  all  we  can  do  is,  having 
now  pointed  out  the  fact  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  face  of  vegetation, 
to  proceed  to  notice  the  great  and  distinctive  features  of  other  American 
districts,  still  confining  ourselves  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent 

We  will  suppose  that  we  hare  arrived  at  the  frontier  of  the  British 
possession!)  in  North  America,  where  the  sugar-maple  (Acrrtaccharmum) 
pours  forth  its  saccharine  juice  at  the  first  arrival  of  warm  weather, 
.fore  the  snows  have  had  time  to  melt;  the  azaleas  add  th.  .r 
gay  and  fragrant  blossoms  to  the  beauty  of  the  opening  summer : 
while  the  autumn  is  closed  by  the  appearance  of  many  kinds  of 
asters,  which  stud  the  woods  and  meadows  with  their  «! 
starry  flower-heads.  At  this  point  wheat  and  other  kind*  of  grain, 
with  maize,  are  successfully  cultivated,  and  even  tobacco,  such  is  the 
degree  of  summer  heat,  is  a  common  field  crop. 

In  the  L'nitcd  States  the  great  features  of  the  N.-uli  American 
flora  are  at  length  assumed.  The  forests  consist  of  pines  and  larches 
unknown  in  Europe,  of  many  kinds  of  oaks,  of  locust-treea  (Rotiinia 
pseudo-acacia),  black  walnuts  of  enormous  size,  hickories,  and  ashes  ; 
among  which  the  noble  tulip-tree  rears  its  towering  head;  in  the 
swamps  grow  the  deciduous  cypress  (Tajrodiinn  tlutirham),  the 
cedar  (Cupretnu  thyoida),  certain  fir-trees  (i'iniu  irrotina  and  Abie* 
penduia),  the  rhododendron,  the  glaucous  kalmia,  andrornedas, 
sarracenuias,  and  the  glaucous  magnolia ;  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
and  hills  are  covered  with  the  American  urbor-viUc,  magnolias,  and 
hemlock  spruces,  among  which  spring  up  the  arborescent  azalea,  the 
sorrel-tree  (Andromeda  arborea),  and  the  beautiful  mountain-laurel 
(Kalmia  latifulia);  and,  finally,  the  undergrowth  of  the  woods  and 
plains  contains  endless  species  of  aster,  several  kinds  of  azalea  and 
osclepios,  dwarf  Pyntt,  and  various 

American  genera,  Lialrit,  Phlox,  Gerardin  '•nt,tc.     Tobacco, 

maize,  and  wheat  ore  the  chief  objects  of  cultivation. 

The  approach  to  a  tropical  climate  ia  first  indicated  by  fields  of 
cotton  and  rice,  which  on  the  Atlantic  side  commence  at  no  point 
that  can  be  definitely  fixed,  but  generally  may  be  said  to  begin  south 
of  Virginia.  As  we  advance  westward,  towards  the  Mississippi,  :in<l 
cross  that  river,  we  experience  a  climate  with  a  mean  temperature  less 
than  the  parts  on  the  Atlantic  coast  under  the  same  parallel.  The  line 
of  tropical  vegetation  therefore  does  not  advance  so  far  to  the  north  in 
the  western  parts,  u  on  the  Atlantic  coast  These  southern  countries, 
the  climate  of  which  in  increased  hi  heat  and  humidity  for  beyond 
that  of  corresponding  latitudes  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  present  a 
complete  mixture  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Mexico  and  the 
Northern  States.  Along  with  the  principal  part  of  the  plants  of 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  we  have  not  only  the  cotton  plant,  indigo 
plant,  and  miger-canc,  as  common  articles  of  cultivation,  but  the 
planes  and  the  deciduous  cypress  acquire  gigantic  dimensions.  A 
solitary  epidondrum  inhabits  the  branches  of  the  magnolia  near 
Savannah.  In  the  some  neighbourhood  is  found  the  Pinckneya,  a 
plant  closely  allied  to  the  Jesuit's  Bark  of  northern  Peru;  and  tho 
woods  are  filled  throughout  tho  Florida*,  Carolina*,  Alabama,  anil  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  with  dense  masses  of  the  tropical 
Till-ttultia  ittiifilSn,  which  hongs  from  the  branches  of  the  trees  like 
L-iiMMti.-  no*  -. 

In  southern  Mexico  we  enter  tho  tropics ;  and  in  all  tho  valleys  and 
plain*  whc.ro  the  temperature  i»  not  lowered  by  Interrupting  causes, 
,-il    vegetation    nf   such   latitudes    occurs.      Palms,    bananas, 
plantain*,  and  yams,  yield   the  natives  on  abundant  supply  of  food. 
Besides  these  and  the  other  common  articles  of  e.  y  the 

inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  such  as  indigo,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  and  maize, 
which  here  finds  it*  native  home,  the  Cocoa-Tree  (Throbroma  ,-• 
from  whose  seeds  chocolate  is  prepared,  is  a  most  important  species, 
and  is  found  wild  in  the  most  burning  districts.  Pine-apples  are  wild 
in  the  woods ;  the  American  Aloe  (Ayarr  A  mericana)  yields,  when 
wounded,  an  abundance  of  sweet  fluid  which  is  fermented  into  on 
intoxicating  drink  called  pulque,  and  distilled  into  an  ardent  spirit 
known  by  the  name  of  vino  mcrcal ;  and  great  numbers  of  cacti 
occupy  the  dry  and  almost  earthless  situations,  where  little  else  will 
grow.  In  the  low  woods  of  Honduras  are  found  those  rnoi 
forests  which,  since  they  have  been  wrested  from  the  Spaniards,  have. 
been  productive  of  such  important  commercial  advantages  to  England 
from  tho  abundance  of  mahogany  and  logwood  trees  they  c-> 
In  Mexico,  and  still  more  commonly  in  Guyana  and  Brazil,  the  m-.n.li...- 
root  or  cassava  (Jatropka  momAof),  forma  a  usual  food  for  the  native*. 
It  is  here  also  that  the  tamarind  and  Lignum  Vita-  (Vuaiacunofficinalt) 
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are  found ;  the  Vanilla,  whose  pods  are  extensively  used  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  France,  and  the  Jalap  Convolvulus,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Jalapa,  near  which  it  principally  abounds. 

But  in  the  high-lands  of  Mexico,  all  this  glorious  vegetation  disap- 
pears; the  Eatable-rooted  Nasturtium  (Tropceolum  esculentum)  and 
the  Tuberous  Wood-Sorrel  (Oxalis  tuberosa)  supply  the  place  of  the 
yam  ;  mahogany -trees  give  way  to  oaks,  and  to  the  singular  Hand- Tree 
\Cheirostcmori),  the  five  united  stamens  of  whose  flowers  are  disposed 
like  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey  ;  while  the  pine  tribe  finds  its  most 
southern  limits,  and  the  herbage  is  composed  of  genera  either 
resembling  or  identical  with  those  of  the  more  northern  regions. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  these  high-lands  the  vegetation  of  course  is 
more  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  plains,  but  in  many  places  it 
exhibits  a  striking  combination  of  the  two  ;  as  for  example  near 
Jalapa,  where  the  woods  contain  great  numbers  of  oaks,  the  stems  of 
which  are  covered  with  a  host  of  orchidese,  peppers,  and  ferns. 

In  many  respects  the  West  Indies  resemble  the  tropical  parts  of 
Mexico  ;  the  plants  are  either  naturally  the  same,  or  have  become  so 
by  importation  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  or  at  least  have  a 
general  resemblance,  the  principal  difference  being  caused  by  the 
greater  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  West  India  Islands  in 
consequence  of  their  insular  position.  Thus  in  the  whole  flora, 
epiphytal  orchidese  and  ferns,  especially  of  the  arborescent  kind,  are 
more  abundant ;  certain  fruit-trees  are  in  many  cases  more  luxuriant, 
and  more  generally  cultivated,  as  the  Avocado  Pear  (Lauria  pertea), 
the  Mango,  the  Custard-Apple  (Anona  squamosa),  and  the  Guava 
(Ptidium) ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  cabbage  palm  attains  the  height 
of  200  feet.  Coffee  is  an  article  of  general  and  advantageous  growth, 
and  the  tobacco  of  Cuba  is  unequalled.  Cloves  are  becoming  generally 
cultivated ;  allspice  (Myrtut  pimento)  is  a  common  tree  on  the  hills  ; 
and  in  some  of  the  islands  the  nutmeg,  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
thrive*  admirably.  Aloe-trees  are  cultivated  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes 
for  the  »ake  of  their  inspissated  juice.  Mandioc  and  yams  are  the 
common  food  of  the  negroes,  along  with  plantains  and  rice ;  and  a 
kind  of  arum  (Caladium  aculentwn)  is  used  at  table  as  spinach  is  with 
us.  Considering  the  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  over  which  the 
West  Indies  extend,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  account  of 
their  plants  which  will  be  true  of  all  of  them  ;  it  must  therefore  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  general  their  flora  agrees  with  that  of  the 
continent  hi  the  same  latitude  over  against  which  they  lie. 

In  all  the  remainder  of  eastern  tropical  America  similar  characters 
of  vegetationare  found.  Where  the  ah-  is  dry  and  hot,  the  planta  assume 
a  parched  and  stunted  character ;  but  wherever,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  there  is  a  perfect  combination  of  heat  and  moisture,  the  grandeur 
of  the  trees  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  are  beyond  description. 
But  the  genera  and  species  gradually  change  as  we  recede  southward 
from  the  line.  In  those  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  line,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Cumana  and  the  Ouyanas,  form  a  sort  of  crest  to 
the  equatorial  region,  the  land  beyond  the  limits  of  cultivation  is 
overspread  by  impervious  forests,  which,  in  the  language  of  an  eye- 
witness and  a  botanist,  are  so  completely  choked  up  by  huge  twiners, 
spiny  shrubs,  and  sharp-edged  grasses,  that  a  hatchet  is  necessary  at 
every  step  to  clear  the  way.  It  is  here  however  that  the  bitter 
quassia,  the  fragrant  tonga  bean,  which  is  so  much  employed  for 
perfuming  snuff,  and  the  rose-wood,  are  produced.  Cannon-ball  trees 
(Lccythu)  drop  their  monstrous  fruits  in  these  forests,  and  furnish  the 
numerous  monkeys  with  a  ceaseless  store  of  amusement  and  food ; 
and  arborescent  species  of  the  cinchona  tribe  (Portlands),  £c.,  furnish 
medicinal  barks  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Peru. 

In  linizil  the  country  is  more  open,  and  the  scenery  is  consequently 
more  diversified ;  besides  which,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  many 
moat  striking  changes  would  occur  in  23  degrees  of  latitude.  A 
notion  of  ite  average  state  may  be  obtained  from  a  consideration  of 
the  plants  of  the  almost  central  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  an  account 
of  which,  by  M.  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire,  gives  us  many  facts  relating 
to  the  state  of  its  vegetation  before  it  became  altered  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Portuguese  settlers. 

The  whole  face  of  Brazil  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  forests, 
deciduous  stunted  woods,  and  immense  plains,  each  of  which  is  charac- 
terised by  a  peculiar  vegetation. 

When  a  European  arrives  in  South  America,  there  is  nothing  that 
produces  so  striking  an  impression  upon  him  as  the  general  resemblance 
that  he  perceives  between  the  external  aspect  of  the  forests  of  the 
New  World  and  those  which  he  has  left  behind ;  a  little  more  grandeur 
in  the  proportions,  and  a  deeper  green,  together  with  a  clear  and 
brilliant  sky,  constitute  the  principal  difference  in  the  two  scenes. 
To  see  the  full  beauty  of  an  equinoctial  forest,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
traveller  to  bury  him.self  in  its  deep  recesses ;  and  there  indeed,  instead 
of  the  fatiguing  monotony  of  our  European  oaks  and  firs,  every  tree 
has  a  character  of  its  own,  each  has  its  peculiar  foliage,  and  probably 
also  a  tint  unlike  that  of  the  trees  which  surround  it.  Gigantic 
vegetables  of  the  most  different  families  intermix  their  branches  ;  five- 
leaved  bignonias  grow  by  the  side  of  bonduc-trees ;  cassias  shed  their 
yellow  blossoms  upon  the  rich  fronds  of  arborescent  ferns ;  myrtles 
and  eugenias,  with  their  thousand  arms,  contrast  with  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  palms  ;  and  among  the  airy  foliage  of  the  mimosa,  the 
cecropia  elevates  ite  giant  leaves  and  heavy  candelabra-shaped  branches. 
Of  some  trees  the  trunk  is  perfectly  smooth,  of  others  it  is  defended 
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)y  enormous  spines,  and  the  whole  are  often  apparently  sustained  by 
the  slanting  stems  of  a  huge  wild  fig-tree.  With  us,  the  oak,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  beech  seem  as  if  they  bore  no  flowers,  so  small  are 
;hey  and  so  little  distinguishable  except  by  naturalists  ;  but  in  the 
'crests  of  South  America  it  is  often  the  most  gigantic  trees  that 
)roduce  the  most  brilliant  flowers  ;  cassias  hang  down  their  pendants 
>f  golden  blossoms ;  vochisias  unfold  their  singular  bunches ;  corollas, 
onger  than  those  of  our  foxglove,  sometimes  yellow  or  sometimes 
jurple,  load  the  arborescent  bignonias ;  while  the  chorisias  are  covered, 
as  it  were,  with  lilies,  only  their  colours  are  richer  and  more  varied ; 
frasses  also  appear,  in  the  form  of  bamboos,  as  the  most  graceful  of 
;rees ;  bauhinias,  bignonias,  and  aroideous  plants  cling  round  the  trees 
ike  enormous  cables ;  orchideous  plants  and  bromelias  overrun  their 
imbs,  or  fasten  themselves  to  them  when  prostrated  by  the  storm, 
and  make  even  their  dead  remains  become  verdant  with  leaves  and 
lowers  not  their  own.  Such  are  the  ancient  forests,  flourishing  in  a 
damp  and  fertile  soil,  and  clothed  with  perpetual  green. 

Far  different  are  the  deciduous  stunted  woods,  called  Catingas, 
which  are  produced  on  a  dry  sandy  soil,  and  are  not  dense  enough  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  their  scanty  earth  ;  they  periodically  lose 
all  their  leaves  in  March  and  April,  not  recovering  them  till  the  month 
of  August.  When  stripped  of  their  leaves,  they  have  a  great  similarity 
M  the  woods  of  Europe  in  their  winter  nakedness,  bushes  and  small 
;rees  mixed  here  and  there  with  individuals  of  a  moderate  size  consti- 
tuting their  composition.  Small  acanthaceous  plants,  resembling  our 
own  Labiaice,  fill  up  the  intervals  in  these  woods,  and  one  might 
almost  fancy  one's  self  in  a  European  wood  in  a  fine  autumnal  day, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  palms  which  here  and  there  raise  their  heads 
above  the  other  trees. 

As  for  the  plains,  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  immense  tracts, 
which  have  no  more  horizon  than  an  ocean ;  destitute  of  even  turf, 
they  are  covered  not  only  with  grasses  of  different  kinds,  but  with 
undershrubs  and  small  bushes  of  myrtles,  melastomas,  Composites,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  things.  Among  these,  a  few  trees  here  and 
there  collect  into  a  cluster,  and  form  a  kind  of  oasis  in  a  vegetable 
desert. 

To  the  southward,  all  these  things  gradually  fade  away ;  vegetation 
becomes  less  and  less  tropical,  never  however  assuming  a  European 
aspect,  till  at  last  in  Patagonia  and  the  islands  adjacent  to  it  an 
antarctic  imitation  of  northern  vegetation  makes  its  appearance. 
Beech-trees  of  new  species,  singular  parasitical  plants  (Miiodendron), 
winter's  bark,  stunted  berberries,  evergreen  arbutus  with  a  trailing 
habit,  plants  like  buttercups  yet  not  buttercups,  form  the  distin- 
guishing features  ;  and  the  traveller  occasionally  is  astonished  at 
seeing  arborescent  fuchsias  in  flower,  with  humming-birds  flitting 
among  their  branches  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm. 

The  western  coast  is  far  different,  latitude  for  latitude,  from  the 
eastern  :  chilled  by  the  unmitigated  cold  blasts  from  the  south  pole, 
destitute  of  large  rivers  and  of  all  means  of  irrigation  for  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  it  is  a  mere  succession  of  fertile  valleys  and  desert 
hilly  plains.  To  the  south,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  the  Araucaria  pine ;  in  Chili,  the  peculiar  forms  of  numerous 
species  of  calceolaria,  schizanthus,  loasa,  adesmia,  azara,  and  escallouia 
form  a  flora  of  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
while  the  sandy  plains  abound  in  numerous  species  of  the  purslane 
tribe  (Caiandrinia)  and  of  Salpiglosiii.  Numerous  bushes  of  Com- 
poiitte  give  an  arid  but  glittering  aspect  to  other  parts ;  and  in  the 
spring,  at  the  tune  of  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  enamelled  with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  Pica  di  Lora 
(Chlortea),  Leucocoryne,  and  other  herbs. 

Near  the  line  a  new  change  comes  over  the  face  of  nature.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lima,  towards  the  interior,  epiphytal  orchideous 
plants  just  begin  to  exist ;  plants  which  as  we  advance  to  the  south- 
ward become  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  flora,  on  account  of 
their  enormous  numbers.  In  the  mountains  beyond  the  line  in  New 
Granada,  between  the  level  of  the  sea  and  8000  or  9000  feet  above  it, 
are  found  the  forests  that  contain  the  rare  cinchona  trees,  the  rind  of 
which,  called  the  Jesuit's  Bark,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  medicinal 
productions  of  the  New  World.  With  these  grow  the  winter's-bark 
tree,  gaily-marked  flowers  called  alstromerias,  fuchsias  with  enormous 
blossoms,  and  many  kinds  of  oaks. 

The  remainder  of  the  American  coast  to  the  north  has  as  little 
similarity  in  the  vegetation  to  that  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  dividing 
ridge  as  the  southern  hemisphere.  Northern  California  approaches  it 
the  most,  but  even  here  the  distinction  is  most  obvious.  Various 
species  of  Calochorttu,  numerous  currants  with  richly-coloured  flowers, 
and  especially  great  numbers  of  Pokmoniacece  of  unknown  kinds,  are 
characteristic  forms ;  pines  also,  similar  to  those  of  Mexico,  again 
appear  on  the  hills,  and  perennial  lupines  begin  to  abound ;  the  latter 
are  so  much  increased  in  the  north-west  country  as  to  become  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  region  ;  with  these  are  mixed  a  remarkable 
plant  called  Clarkia,  pulcheUa,  and  many  kinds  of  Pentstemon.  The 
shrubs  are  berberries  with  pinnated  leaves,  Gaultheria  S/iatton,  and 
more  of  the  gay-flowered  currants  ;  and  the  trees  number  among  them 
the  Broad-Leaved  Sycamore  (Acer  macrophyllum),  with  firs  and  pines 
rising  to  a  height  exceeding  200  feet.  What  is  very  remarkable,  the 
species.are  more'like  those  of  Siberia  than  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  most  characteristic  forms  of  the  latter  region  are  altogether 
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mar  a  walnut,  BUT  a  hickory,  have  been  obearvtd  ;  and  even  the  asters 
UMOMalvee.  which  an  UM  Tary  weed*  of  UM  eaetern  aide,  in  oompara- 

»  ran  aad  of  peculiar  apMiea.    The  •pruoe-flra  of  the  eastern  aide 
I  Men  to  exit  OB  the  wxtem.  bat  their  place  is  occupied  by  the 
Ja«a  D^gUt*,  which  tofouad  on  the  mountain  at  various  elevationa, 
6«.UIiitat>aetU>amer.baeh. 

Jsfi|»sl»ti  It  UM  commencement  of  the  pneent  century  the 
etstlsna*  of  antiquities  in  America  was  hardly  known  in  Europe,  if 
m  ,xo»pt  thoes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Mexico,  and  at  a  few 
peaces  ia  UM  And**  of  South  America.  But  since  that  time  we  have 
.iiniiii  aoqnainted  with  such  a  number  of  ancient  monuments,  that 
they  bid  mir  to  exceed  those  of  UM  other  part,  of  the  globe,  Asia 


bid 


The)  countries  formerly  subject  to  Spain  have  now  been 
opal  to  -i-f-tf***   investigation,  and   many   parta    of    North 
when  antiquities  exist  an  now  settled  upon.     In   many 
monuments  of  the  ancient  population  are  overgrown 
•aa,  which  concealed  their  eriatenre  until  the  country 
wa*  fully  explored. 

The  North  American  antiquhiea  an  of  two  daecriptioo* :  they  an 
-f»»—  fortification*  or  mound*.  The  fortifications  an  not  found  to 
UM  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain* ;  but  on  the  wart  of  them  they 
occur  in  many  place*.  The  moat  eastern  an  in  New  York,  on  the 
bank*  of  Black  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  OnUriw  at  it*  eastern 
extremity;  but  hen.  as  well  aa  in  Geneasee  county,  aud  other 
parta  of  Hew  York,  they  an  email  and  difficult  to  trace.  Farther 
weat  two  extensive  systems  of  fortifications  may  be  traced.  Oue 
extend*  over  UM  mitfmti  portion  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  ia  inclosed 
on  the  cast  by  the  course  of  the  river  Muakingum,  and  on  the  weat  by 
the  Miami  The  moat  northern  fortifications  extend  into  the  county 
of  Licking,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  place  when  the  river  Muakingum 
originates.  Near  Newark  in  Licking  then  an  four  forte,  inclosing 
from  M  to  40  acre*  each,  and  rnrMsWlng  of  earthen  wall*  from  8  to  80 
foot  high.  Two  of  the  forte  an  perfect  circle*,  one  ia  a  perfect  aquare, 
and  the  fourth  ia  an  octagon.  Theae  forta  an  severally  connected  by 
road*  running  between  parallel  walls,  and  communicate  by  similar 
roads  with  some  creeks.  The  works  extend  over  an  area  of  four 
aquan  mile*.  Other  leas  extensive  fortification*  are  in  Perry  county, 
bat  those  near  Marietta,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Muakingum,  occupy  a  considerable  space.  These  an  the  ancient 
fortifiostioD*  in  the  valley  of  the  Muskiugum.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Bdoto  a  square  fort  with  eight  gateways  i*  united  to  a  circular  fort 
surrounded  by  two  wall*  and  a  deep  ditch  between  them.  The  town 
of  Cireieville,  in  the  county  of  Pickaway,  is  partly  built  in  the  circular 
fort.  Extensive  works  of  a  similar  kind  exist  on  Paint  Creek  in  the 
county  of  Boat,  weat  of  Chillicothe,  and  a  fortified  hill  near  Ross  is 
n«M«lanil  by  Mr.  Squier  to  have  a  decided  resemblance  to  the 
•l**-""—  of  TUucala  in  Mexico ;  other*  are  found  at  the  confluence  of 
the  river  Scioto  and  the  Ohio,  near  Portsmouth.  There  an  aeveral 
isolated  fortification*  to  the  east  of  the  Little  Miami  River,  and  in  the 
country  between  this  river  and  the  Great  Miami 

The  other  system  of  fortifications  occur*  on  the  bank*  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  wa  an  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  localities. 
Then  an  aeveral  forta  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Louis,  on  both  sides  of 
UM  river  Miatouri,  and  they  extend  thence  farther  southward.  On 
the  banks  of  White  River  in  the  state  of  Arkansas  then  is  a  wall 
i  an  area  of  640  acres,  which  is  equal  to  a  aquare  mile, 
in  its  oantre  ia  the  foundation  of  a  large  circular  building, 
1  to  have  bean  a  temple. 

aquare  forta,  like  the  pyramids  of  Mexico,  face  the  cardinal 
When  they  have  only  one  entrance  it  look*  toward  the  east 
nib  an  usually  made  of  earth,  but  then  an  one  or  two 
i  in  which  they  an  of  atone.  To  convey  a  more  precise  idea 
of  UMir  cooatruction  and  disposition,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the 
works  near  Marietta.  They  consist  of  several  walls  and  mounds  of 
earth,  ia  direct  lines,  and  In  aquan  and  circular  forms.  The  largest 
aquan  fort  contains  40  acre*,  encompassed  by  an  earthen  wall  from 
C  to  10  feet  high,  awl  from  20  to  80  feet  U  breadth  at  the  base.  On 
•Mb.  aide  an  three  openings,  at  equal  distances.  The  middle  entrance 
of  each  aide  ia  the  largest,  particularly  on  the  aide  next  to  the 
Muskingum.  In  front  of  this  gateway  U  a  covered  way,  formed  by 
two  parallel  walla  of  earth,  standing  281  feet  apart  These  walls  at 
the  moat  elevmtod  point  on  the  inside  an  21  feet  in  height,  and  42  feet 
in  width  at  the  base,  but  on  the  outside  they  average  only  about  6  feet 
hi  height  Thia  covered  way  forms  a  paatage  of  about  20  rods  in 
stevth,  leading  by  a  gradual  descent  to  the  low  ground*,  when  at  the 
tisa.  of  iu  cooatruction  it  probably  reached  the  river.  The  wall* 
eynmanca  60  feet  from  the  rampart*  of  the  fort,  and  increase  in 
•*WMS»  ••  the  way  deaoanda  to  the  river,  and  the  bottom  is  rounded 

1  "M  oentn  ia  the  manner  of  a  well-formed  turnpike-road.     In  the 
f  UM  fart  an  three  quadrangular  mound*.    On*  at  the  north 

'  *7J  k*f^'  —1r*i  U  *•  •lunB"*t  «nd  even  now  nearly  perpendicular 
!*  .*•  &T-  A"°U-r  q«»«»rengla  ia  160  feet  by  120  feet,  and 
•  fee*  Ugh.  and  aimiW  to  the  other,  except  that  instead  of  a 
fMMtoef  aeoeot  on  the  aid.  next  the  wall,  then  ia  a  hollow  way 
It  feat  wide,  Uadia.  ft)  fa*  towards  the  centra,  and  then  rising  with 


bfrJu.  M  fort  toward,  the  o«£., 
M  to  UM  top.    The  third  auadrans 


•lop*  to  the  top. 


The  third  quadnigular  uwund  ia  IbtTfeet 


by  64  feet,  with  aaoante  at  the  end*  10  feet  wide,  but  it  ia  not  so 
high  a*  the  other*. 

At  a  abort  distance  to  the  south -east  i*  a  smaller  fort,  containing  20 
acne,  with  a  gateway  in  th*  oentn  of  each  aide,  and  at  each  corner  ; 
these  gateway*  an  defended  by  circular  mouuds  iu  front  of  theui, 
either  within  or  without  the  uudoaun.  Still  farther  to  the  south-east 
U  a  mound  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  It*  base  is  a  regulai 
160  feet  in  diameter  and  21  rod*  iu  :ice.  It*  altitude  ia  80 

feet  It  U  surrounded  by  a  ditch  4  feet  deep,  15  feet  wide,  and 
defended  by  a  parapet  4  feet  high,  through  which  i*  a  gateway 
toward*  the  fort  20  feet  in  width. 

Theae  fortification*  an  peculiar  to  the  plains  drained  by  tin 
and  Miaaiaaippi ;  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe  are  similar 
found.  Mound*  or  tumuli  however  occur  in  uiauy  »tlivr  .  ..uutrics 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  countries  borduriiur  on  Laku  Erie  they 
an  of  inferior  size  and  fewer  in  number  than  in  those  which  lie  nearer 
the  bank*  of  the  Ohio.  Tliey  vary  greatly  in  their  dimenaioua  and  in 
their  character.  Some  an  only  4  or  6  feet  high  and  1 U  or  12  feet  in 
diameter,  whilst  other*  riae  to  the  height  of  SO,  90,  and  xouie  more  than 
100  feet,  and  cover  many  acre*.  Their  base  U  round  or  oval,  and  tliuir 
shape  that  of  a  cone,  but  they  an  sometime*  flat  at  the  top.  Some  • 
a  rude  design.  In  Adams  county  a  great  serpent  U  represented,  with 
a  triple-coiled  tail,  a  waving  body,  and  open  Jaws,  which  appear*  to  be 
•wallowing  a  large  oval ;  the  leugth  i*  600  feet  ""'-I  would  be  1000 
feet  if  extended.  In  Pickaway  county  i*  a  distinct  Greek  orosa,  3  feet 
high,  aud  90  feet  from  nj.l  !..  . -ml  of  the  arms.  Another  repre«eut* 
an  alligator  or  broad-backed  lizard,  of  which  the  length  is  250  feet, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  body  40  feet  Similar  work*  are  found  both 
north  and  south  of  Ohio  ;  in  Wisconsin  then  ia  a  aerie*  of  elevations, 
which  seeui  to  consist  of  six  figures  of  bean,  six  moundx,  and  one 
human  figure ;  the  figure*  vary  from  90  to  120  feet  in  leugth,  and  are 
from  8  to  4  feet  high.  Similar  monument*  are  found  in  Louisiana, 
and  near  Rock  River  in  Illinois  there  is  a  quadrangular  in. 
a  brick  wall.  The  mounds  are  made  either  of  stone  or  of  earth.  The 
greater  number  appear  to  have  been  sepulchral  monuments,  in  which 
great  Dumber*  of  bones  have  been  found.  Only  in  one  more  elevated 
tumulus  a  skeleton  or  two  have  been  fouiul.  In  mumum-nts  of 
the  tumuli  kind  some  utensils  and  trinket*  are  usually  found,  a* 
hatcbeU  made  of  stone,  vases  of  earthenware,  vase*  and  ornaments  of 
copper,  n  little  iron  sometimes,  and  sometimes  a  small  piece  of  copper 
plated,  .1:1.1  vfi-y  nirely  a  little  gold.  In  gome  opened  by  Mr.  Squicr 
sculptures  of  human  heads  were  found,  aud  also  masks.  None  how- 
ever of  theae  relics  evinced  any  urtistical  talent  or  acquirement* 
beyond  what  an  possessed  by  existing  Indian  tribes.  But  there  was 
also  found  in  oue  mound  a  small  ell 

characters  arranged  in  parallel  lines.     It  appears  that  they  are  not 
letter*,    but    hieroglyphics.       S,.m..    lot'ty    tumuli    :uv    fouud    in    the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Louis,  aud  among  them  ure  two  which  h;. 
or  three  stage*  or  terraces,  which  are  considered  as  important  iu  a 
historical  point  of  view,  as  they  seem  to  our.  (uitics  and 

consequently  also  the  civilisation  of  the  ancient  tribes  that  inhabited 
the  United  State*  with  those  of  Mexico  ;  for  these  tumuli  approach  in 
shape  to  the  teocallis  of  the  Mexicans. 

We  paal  to  the  Mexican  antiquities.  On  the  river  Ciila,  which  falls 
into  the  Rio  Colorado,  aome  large  ruins  are  said  to  exist  under  the 
name  of  Casas  Grande*.  Uumboldt  considers  these  ruins  as  oue  of 
the  temporary  stations  of  the  Azteka  in  their  migrations  from  the 
north  to  the  south ;  and  he  has  given  some  account  »t'  them  and  the 
surrounding  population  according  to  the  information  published  by  two 
monk*  in  1792.  Then  an  also  Casas  Graude*  in  the  state  of 
Chihuahua  between  30°  aud  31°  K.  Ut,  where  for  several  leagues 
the  country  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  buildings,  among  whi 
aome  edifices  of  very  considerable  extent  Numerous  earthen  idols 
somewhat  resembling  in  style  those  of  Egypt  have  been  disinterred, 
and  also  jar*  and  other  article*.  Hum)  !<•»  these  also  as 

indicating  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Azteks,  and  the  extent  ••!'  t In- 
rum*  favours  his  D.  The  ancient  buildings  within  the 
limits  of  the  Mexican  confederation  are  the  teocallis,  or  houses  of  the 
gods.  They  are  four-sided  pyramids,  rising  by  stages  or  terraces  to  a 
considerable  elevati"ii.  \\ 'ln-u  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  capital  of 
the  Aztsks,  they  found  there  an  immense  edifice  of  this  kin<l,  \\hi.  h, 
however,  waa  destroyed  by  the  fanatic  leal  of  some  Spanish  clergy  nun, 
when  the  new  town  of  Mexico  was  founded.  There  still  exist,  however, 
a  considerable  number  of  such  building*.  A  group  of  such  pyramids 
•till  remain  in  the  Vale  of  Mexico  at  Teotihuacan,  about  2U 
north-east  from  the  capital.  It  consists  of  two  large  pyramids  which 
wen  consecrated  to  the  sun  and  to  the  moon,  and  are  surrounded  by 
aeveral  hundred  small  pyramids,  forming  regular  streets,  which  run 
exactly  north  and  south,  or  east  aud  west  The  larger  of  the  two 
pyramid*  is  more  than  160  feet  and  the  other  130  feet  iu  perpen- 
dicular height  The  base  of  the  first  is  900  feet  long.  The  small 
pyramid*  which  surround  the  two  grand  ones  are  from  3d  to  40  feet 
high,  and  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  natives,  they  were  used  as 
burial-place*  for  the  chief  of  their  tribes.  The  two  large  tcocullis 
have  four  itage*  or  landing*.  The  interior  of  these  edifices  consixts  of 
clay  mixed  with  numerous  imall  (tones ;  but  t ! 

by  a  thick  wall  made  of  a  kind  of  pumice-atone.  It  i*  stated  that  on 
the  platform  of  these  edifice*  two  colossal  rtatue*  of  the  sun  ami  tin 
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moon  were  originally  placed.  East  of  these  teocallis  of  Teotihuacan,  and 
not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  pyramid  of 
Papantla,  situated  in  a  thick  forest.  The  form  of  this  teocalli,  which 
has  still  six  stories,  but  formerly  had  probably  seven,  is  more  tapering 
than  any  other  monument  of  this  kind  yet  discovered,  but  the  height 
is  only  57  feet,  and  the  base  only  25  feet  on  each  aide.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  hewn  stones,  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  very  well  shaped. 
Three  staircases  lead  to  the  top  ;  the  stages  are  decorated  with 
hieroglyphical  sculptures  and  small  niches  arranged  with  great 
symmetry. 

The  largest,  most  ancient,  and  most  famous  of  the  Mexican  teocallis 
is  that  of  Cholula.  It  has  four  stages  of  equal  height,  and  its  sides 
front  exactly  the  four  cardinal  points.  It  is  178  feet  high,  and  each 
of  its  sides  at  the  base  is  1488  feet  long.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  top 
of  this  pyramid  an  altar  originally  existed,  dedicated  to  the  God  of 
the  Air,  but  the  place  in  now  occupied  by  a  small  Christian  chapel. 
It  is  also  stated  that  this  teocalli  had  not  been  erected  by  the  Azteks, 
the  ruling  nation  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  but  by  the  Tolteks, 
who  had  been  the  ruling  nation  before  their  time,  and  that  at  the  epoch 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  had  been  standing  500  years.  The 
teocallis  or  Mexican  pyramids  were  at  the  same  time  temples  and 
burial-places,  and  it  appears  that  the  small  chapel  at  the  top  of  the 
pyramid;!  was  the  principal  part  of  them.  This  part,  which  was  the 
temple,  has  mostly  been  removed  and  replaced,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
teocalli  of  Cholula,  by  a  small  Christian  church,  and  up  to  1840  we 
had  no  idea  of  the  form  of  these  structures  at  the  top.  But  in  that 
year  Mr.  Stephens,  an  American  traveller,  found  a  well-preserved 
teocalli  among  the  ruins  of  Ocosingo,  in  the  province  of  Chiapas  in 
Mexico ;  and  it  appears  that  the  edifice  by  which  the  structure  is 
crowned  is  in  a  comparatively  good  state  of  preservation.  This  edifice 
certainly  differs  greatly  from  what  it  wag  expected  to  be,  and  the 
account  of  it  in  Mr.  Stephens's  book  is  very  interesting.  The  ruins  of 
Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche1  in  Central  America  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  teocallis  of  Mexico  and  Chiapas,  though  it  is  well  known  that  this 
town  was  a  fortress  and  not  a  temple.  It  would  however  appear 
that  the  different  nations  who  succeeded  one  another  in  the  possession 
of  Anahuac  had  adopted  the  same  kind  of  construction  in  their 
fortifications  which  we  find  in  their  religious  buildings.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fortress  of  Xochicalco,  situated  rot  far  from  the  town 
of  Cuemavaca,  on  the  road  leading  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco.  This 
is  an  isolated  hill,  386  feet  high,  which  has  been  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  and  divided  by  the  work  of  man  into  five  stages  or  terraces, 
which  are  coated  with  masonry.  The  whole  forms  a  truncated 
pyramid,  the  four  sides  of  which  exactly  front  the  four  cardinal  points. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  flat  space,  containing  more  than  12  acres, 
on  which  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  building,  which  may  have 
been  a  kind  of  watch-house. 

The  antiquities  hitherto  noticed  differ  in  character  very  much  from 
those  of  the  Old  World,  except  that  Humboldt  finds  a  resemblance 
between  the  Mexican  teocallis  and  some  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakkarah 
in  Egypt.  But  there  are  also  ruins  of  buildings  which  evidently  have 
not  been  very  different  from  those  erected  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 
It  does  not  however  appear  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ruins  of 
Mitla,  any  building  of  this  description  has  been  found  in  Mexico,  or  in 
the  country  west  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  or  on  this  isthmus 
itself ;  they  lie  to  the  east  of  it,  in  countries  which  may  be  considered 
as  forming  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Mr.  Stephens  visited 
44  ancient  cities,  though  his  stay  in  the  country  was  short.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  these  structures  were  erected  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  population,  and  at  a  period  little  anterior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  great  number  of  ruins  certainly  favours  his 
opinion.  It  is  not  known  how  many  there  may  be  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  are  certainly  very  numerous  between  19°  45' 
and  20°  45'  N.  lat,  and  especially  between  20°  and  20°  20',  on 
both  sides  of  a  ridge  of  high  grounds  which  in  these  parts  runs 
from  west-nOrth-west  to  east-south-east.  Along  the  southern  base  of 
this  ridge,  groups  of  ruins  occur  at  distances  of  five  or  six  miles 
apart,  and  appear  to  form  a  continuous  series.  The  ruins  are  most 
nnin.Totis  at  Cxmal,  Kabah,  Gabna,  Kewick,  Labpahk,  and  Chichen. 
Though  no  ruins  of  considerable  extent  appear  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy,  some  are  found  on  those  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
at  Taloon  (20°  12'  N.  lat),  and  in  its  neighbourhood  at  Tancar. 
Some  inconsiderable  ruins  exist  in  the  island  of  Kankun,  not  far  from 
Cape  Catoche,  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  Yucatan. 

•  uiti'iuiti.':!  are  called  ruins  of  cities ;  and  we  find  it  expressly 
stated  that  in  some  places  several  square  leagues  are  encumbered 
with  ruins  of  buildings  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  and  with  rubbish. 
But  as  those  countries  had  no  foreign  commerce,  no  general  currency, 
or  anything  to  answer  the  purpose  of  money,  and  no  mechanical  arts 
that  were  likely  to  form  branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  it  is 
•nt  that  society  had  not  reached  a  state  of  civilisation  that 
required  numerous  towns.  We  may  therefore  presume  that  these 
ruins  are  not  the  ruins  of  towns ;  but  of  what  kind  of  buildings  they 
are  the  remains  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  we  are  entirely 
inainted  with  the  state  of  society  in  these  countries  when  those 
structures  were  erected. 


Travellers  call  them  ruin»  of  citiwj,  probtbrjr  wrier  the  first  impres- 
sion which  such  extenaive  remains   make  on  thorn  who  nee   them. 


But  whenever  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  plan  of  the 
ruins,  it  is  found  that  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  buildings. 
There  is  always  one  building  of  great  extent,  rather  resembling  the 
palaces  of  Europe  than  common  dwelling-houses.  This  edifice 
exhibits  a  great  quantity  of  architectural  embellishments.  There  are 
columns  of  different  sizes,  corridors,  paintings,  ornaments  in  stucco,  &c. 
The  front  of  the  building  is  300  feet  long,  and  its  width  frequently 
exceeds  200  feet.  The  whole  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  three  or  four 
terraces,  the  top  of  the  whole  being  a  large  level  space  constituting 
the  roof,  which  is  inclosed  with  a  low  wall.  The  front  of  these 
buildings  is  generally  ornamented  with  numerous  sculptures.  This 
edifice  is  evidently  the  principal  object  in  every  group  of  ruins.  It  ig 
surrounded  by  several  other  buildings,  the  use  of  which  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Among  these  outbuildings,  as  it  were,  sometimes  an 
edifice  is  found  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  may  have  been  a 
temple ;  but  nothing  has  been  produced  which  proves  such  edifices 
to  have  been  places  of  public  worship.  Generally  there  is  one  pyramid 
and  sometimes  two  pyramids  near  the  palace,  but  even  their  use  is 
uncertain. 

The  most  famous  of  these  ruins  are  those  of  the  city  of  Palenque, 
as  it  is  called,  which  lie  near  the  boundary-line  between  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  These  ruina  were  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  and  from  that  time  it  has  been  frequently  stated  that 
they  cover  a  space  of  six  leagues  in  circumference,  and  contain  public 
works  of  great  magnificence.  We  now  know  that  the  ruins  consist  only 
of  a  large  building  called  the  Palace,  and  four  or  five  other  buildings  of 
inferior  size,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  with  the  remains  of 
a  few  others  so  utterly  dilapidated  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
they  hare  been.  The  palace  stands  on  an  artificial  elevation  of  an 
oblong  form  40  feet  high,  310  feet  in  front  and  rear,  and  260  feet  on 
each  side.  The  palace  itself  stands  with  its  face  to  the  east,  and 
measures  228  feet  in  front  by  180  feet  deep.  The  height  is  not  more 
than  25  feet,  and  it  had  a  broad  projecting  cornice  of  stone  all  round. 
There  are  no  windows.  The  front  contains  1 4  openings  resembling 
gates,  each  about  9  feet  wide,  and  the  intervening  piers  are  between 
6  and  7  feet  wide.  The  building  is  constructed  of  stone,  with  a 
mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  whole  front  has  once  been  covered 
with  stucco  and  painted.  The  piers  are  ornamented  with  spirited 
figures  in  bas-relief,  but  only  «ix  of  them  remain.  The  outer  walls  of 
the  palace,  as  it  were,  are  formed  by  two  parallel  corridors  running 
lengthwise  on  all  the  four  sides ;  they  are  about  9  feet  wide.  The 
floors  are  of  cement,  as  hard  as  what  is  found  in  the  remains  of  Roman 
baths  and  cisterns.  The  space  inclosed  by  these  corridors  contains 
four  court-yards,  separated  from  one  another  by  corridors  of  less 
extent,  and  several  sets  of  apartments,  but  connected  again  by  passages 
between  the  corridors  and  rooms.  The  number  of  the  apartments 
exceeds  20.  The  bas-reliefs  in  stucco  and  in  stone,  in  the  court-yards 
of  the  palace,  attract  attention  partly  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  executed,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  style  of  the 
figures.  In  one  of  the  court-yards  is  a  tower  whose  base  is  30  feet 
square;  it  has  three  stories,  and  is  conspicuous  for  its  height  and 
proportions.  Nearly  contiguous  to  this  great  palace  is  one  of  inferior 
dimensions.  It  stands  on  a  pyramidal  structure  110  feet  high  on  the 
slope.  This  building  is  76  feet  in  front  and  25  feet  deep.  It  has  five 
doors  and  six  piers,  all  standing.  The  whole  front  was  richly  orna- 
mented in  stucco,  and  the  corner  piers  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
each  of  the  piers  containing  96  squares.  Besides  these  two  tablets  there 
are  in  the  corridors  of  the  interior  three  others,  likewise  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.  The  other  two  or  three  buildings  are  less  remarkable, 
but  they  also  contain  a  few  bas-reliefs  of  value.  All  these  buildings 
stand  on  the  top  of  artificial  mounds  resembling  pyramids,  and  the 
slopes  of  these  mounds  have  evidently  been  faced  with  stone.  The 
stone  facing  has  however  been  thrown  down  by  the  growth  of  the 
trees  which  now  cover  the  slopes. 

The  ruins  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche1  are  connected  with  the  conquest 
of  this  part  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  therefore  the 
only  remains  which  have  an  historical  value.  They  are  situated  near 
15°  N.  lat.,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 
These  nuns  are  far  from  being  extensive,  and  very  little  remains  of 
the  wor>.  erected  by  the  natives,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  place  impregnable.  They  are 
on  a  hill  with  a  flat  summit,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
deep  ravines.  A  part  of  one  of  tho  ravines  is  stated  to  have  been 
made  by  the  natives  ;  and  it  is  said  that  upon  it  40,000  men  had  been 
employed  at  one  time.  The  flat  top  of  the  hill  was  once  occupied  by 
the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Quiche",  by  a  seminary  or  military  school, 
and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  royal  house  of  that  name ;  but 
at  present  nothing  i«  found  there  except  confused  and  shapeless 
masses  of  rums. 

The  last-mentioned  antiquities  are  the  work  of  the  Tolteks,  a  nation 
which  appears  to  have  been  once  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Mexican  Isthmus,  and  which  even  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
was  the  predominant  nation  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
where  the  kingdoms  of  Quiche*  and  Katchequil  were  the  most  powerful 
states.  It  is  stated  that  the  Tolteks  had  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
civilisation  than  the  Azteks,  and  the  ruins  of  their  buildings  appear 
to  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is  however  problematical  if  the  ruins 
found  eaot  of  the  isthmus  of  Chiquimuln  belong  to  the  same  people, 
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M  UMT  ««  dblfa«idMd  from  >U  otiMT  AaMricu  utiqaitiM  by  rety 
,,,,,,i|  rt^n-**i**m  The  most  extensive  of  these  ruin*,  and 
certainly  the  most  r-r— *-"«.  are  those  of  the  city  of  Co  fin.  wfcUl 
an  on  UM  K— t.  of  the  river  of  Uio  «me  name,  which  join*  the  river 
from  the  (oath.  Thu  city  wu  in  existence  at  the  time  of 


the  amr.1  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  destroyed  by  than  on  account 
of  ••  iMon«atMa  which  happMMd  among  the  natiTM  tome  yean  after 
t,,T-  had  submitted  to  the  foreigner*.  At  present  no  human  habitation 
•  found  among  the  mm*,  and  the  whole  site  of  the  town  U  over- 
grown with  Urge  tree,  and  underwood.  The  ruins  are  dispersed 
over  a  space  about  1000  feet  in  length,  and  600  feet  in  width, 
and  consist  of  the  remain*  of  strong  and  high  wall*  constructed  of 
massive  hewn  stones,  and  of  several  pyramidal  building* ;  but  there 
are  come  aqnare  altar*,  of  which  one  i*  *culptured  on  the  four  aide* 
aad  the  top ;  and  of  a  cooeiderable  number  of  *tone  idol*,  moat  of 
then  *till  rtsn-tmr  though  a  few  hare  fallen  to  the  ground.  These 
idol*  have  the  shape  of  column*,  and  are  from  12  to  20  feet 
Kl^fc  They  are  mostly  covered  with  Kulpturea  on  all  four  aide*, 
from  the  bate  to  the  top.  The  *culpture*  are  very  rich,  and  made 
with  great  art  and  labour.  They  are  all  of  a  single  block  of  (tone. 
Meet  of  them  present  a  human  figure  fantastically  dressed  and 
adorned,  but  they  differ  greatly  in  design.  In  a  few  the  back*  and 
aide*  are  covered  with  hieroglyphic*.  The  altar*  are  also  of  a  Hingle 
block  of  (tone.  They  are  in  general  not  so  richly  ornamented  a*  the 
idol*.  The  sculpture  on  the  best  preserved  of  these  altars  is  in  bas- 
relief,  and  this  is  the  only  specimen  of  that  kind  of  sculpture  found 
at  Oopsn,  all  the  rest  being  in  bold  alto-relievo.  The  altar  is  6  feet 
square  and  4  feet  high,  and  the  top  is  divided  into  86  tablets  of  hiero- 
giyphica.  The  sides  of  this  altar  are  covered  with  sculptures  repre- 
•enting  each  four  human  figure*  in  sitting  attitude*.  There  are  perhaps 
no  ruins  which  show  greater  art  and  ingenuity  and  more  labour  than 
the  rain*  of  Copttn,  and  they  may,  in  these  respects,  be  compared 
with  the  temple*  of  Elephanta  and  Elora  in  Hindustan.  It  appears 
that  other  nun*  of  a  «mil«r  description  occur  in  this  part  of  Central 
America.  We  know  at  least  that  some  idol*  of  stone  are  found  at  a 
place  called  Quirigna,  which  i*  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
kotagua,  several  miles  east  of  Encuentroe,  which  is  the  place  where 
the  river  U  reached  by  the  great  road  leading  from  the  port  of  Yaabal 
to  the  town  of  Guatemala.  The  idol*  are  exactly  in  the  same  style  a* 
those  of  Copan,  but  they  are  two  or  three  times  as  high.  At  this 
place  i*  also  found  an  obelisk,  or  rather  a  carved  stone,  26  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  probably  6  or  8  feet  under.  The  side*  represent 
figure*  of  men,  and  are  finely  sculptured.  In  one  of  the  ruined 
temples  of  the  Toltek*  a  sculptured  stone  has  recently  been 
discovered,  bearing  an  inscription  in  Greek  characters,  together  with 
character*  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphical,  but  the  exact  purport  has 
not  been  deciphered. 

It  is  probable  that  other  ruins  will  be  found  in  the  states  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  as  these  countries  too,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  were  inhabited  by  nation*  which  were  not  savages,  but 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  art*  of  civilised  life.  In  1850  a  paper  by 
M.  Squier  was  read  before  the  Ethnological  Society  of  New  York, 
containing  an  interesting  account  of  hi*  discoveries  in  the  islands 
lying  in  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  Few  remain*  of  buildings  were  found, 
but  number*  of  statues,  all  mutilated  by,  as  is  imagined,  the 
Christian  conqueror*.  The  character  of  the  sculpture  was  simple  and 
effective,  and  the  figures  were  cut  with  more  freedom  than  those  of 
Mexico,  though  in  the  same  style  of  art.  Some  of  the  itatue*  ho 
[uninissil  should  be  forwarded  to  New  York.  Farther  to  the  east, 
and  in  the  state  of  Costa-Rica,  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  no 
snonnnssnU  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  such 
relics  will  be  found,  a*  thi*  part  of  America  was  inhabited  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniard*  by  native*  who  had  scarcely  emerged  from 
the  lowest  state  of  civilisation.  There  are  a  few  ancient  edifices  in 
Ecuador,  on  the  table-land  of  Quito.  Not  far  from  the  volcano  of 
Cotopaxi  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  building  called  the  Palace  of  the 
Iocs*.  It  is  a  square,  measuring  on  each  side  about  SO  yard*,  and  it 
has  (our  door*.  The  interior  i*  divided  into  eight  apartmenta,  three 
of  which  an  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  Near  the  mountain-pass 
of  Aasuay  is  what  i*  called  the  Fortress  of  Canar,  a  building  consist- 
ing of  s  waU  of  very  large  stone*,  about  6  or  8  yard*  high.  It  has 
aa  oval  form,  of  which  the  greatest  axis  i*  nearly  40  feet  long. 
A  modern  traveller  mention*  an  ancient  fortress  called  Huikhay, 
— •- J  not  far  from  the  town  of  Jauja  in  Peni,  which  evinces  cou- 
military  science,  but  it  i*  rapidly  going  to  decay.  The 
Peruvian  monuments  are  not,  like  those  of  Central  America, 
•g"^1.1.1'1"1  *T  •coll*"*  and  rich  ornament*,  but  by  solidity  and 
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AMERICA,  HKITISH.     [BRITISH  AMERICA.] 
AMKUICA.fMTK.nsT-.  MiRTll.     [UNITED  STATES.] 

AMEKKOTE,  a  town  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Sinde,  in  25*  20' 
N.  lat,  6»*  49'  E.  long. ;  85  miles  K.  from  Hyderabad  Amerkote 
wa*  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Akbar.  The  country  by  which  it 
is  surrounded  being  barren,  yields  nothing  to  the  public  revenue,  which 
is  derived  from  duties  on  merchandise  and  exactions  from  travellers 
,\  i,  •  ;  i-  •  tl.r  .li^-h. 

AMER.SFOORT-*  town  in  the  Dutch  province  of  Utrecht,  situated 
on  the  navigable  river  Kom,  which  runs  into  the  Zuider-Kee,  11  miles 
N.E.  from  Utrecht,  34 mile* 8.E.  from  Amsterdam  :  |.o|nil:ition,  13,000. 
It  is  prettily  situated  at  the  base  of  a  small  hill,  in  a  district  contain- 
ing several  tobacco  plantations.  Among  the  industrial  products  of 
the  town  are  tobacco,  bombazeen*,  cotton  and  woollen  good*,  and 
glass ;  there  ia  also  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  dried  herrings. 
The  town  contain*  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  building,  a 
Jansenist  college,  grammar  and  industrial  schools,  and  a  court  of  first 
instance.  Large  barges  ply  to  Amsterdam.  Amersfoort  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1795. 

AMERSHAM,  or  AGMOKDESHAH,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market- 
town,  municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the 
parish  of  Amersham,  and  hundred  of  Burnham,  is  situated  in  a  valley 
between  wooded  hills,  near  the  river  Colne,  in  51°  41'  N.  lat,  0°  35' 
\V.  long.,  distant  33  miles  S.E.  from  Buckingham,  and  26  mile* 
W.N.W.  from  London:  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was 
2098.  The  living  i*  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham 
and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Amersham  Poor-Law  Union  contains  12 
parishes,  with  an  area  of  45,680  acre*,  and  a  population  in  1 851  of  1 8,687. 

The  town  consists  of  one  main  street,  long  and  wide,  not  lighted, 
but  well  paved,  and  crossed  by  a  smaller  street.  The  town-hall  (the 
lower  part  of  which  is  used  for  the  market)  is  a  brick  building  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  raised  upon  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a 
lantern  and  clock  :  it  was  built  by  a  Sir  William  Drake,  who  dic.l  in 
1682.  The  church,  which  is  of  the  16th  century,  stands  near  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  two  streets ;  it  is  of  brick  covered  with 
stucco  ;  it  consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  transepts,  chancel,  a 
monument-room  for  the  Drake  family,  in  which  are  some  handsome 
monuments,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  There  are  two  place*  of 
worship  for  Baptists,  and  one  for  Quakers.  The  grammar-school, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Robert  Challoner,  rector  of  Amersham 
and  canon  of  Windsor,  who  died  in  1621,  had  24  scholar*  in 
A  writing-school  was  endowed  by  Lord  Newhaven  (who  died  in 
There  are  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools.  An  alms-house  for 
six  poor  widows  wo*  endowed  by  Sir  William  Drake,  hart.,  who  died 
in  1669.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  black  lace,  cotton,  straw- 
plait,  and  wooden  choirs.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday  ;  there  are  two 
fair*,  one  on  Whit-Monday,  and  another  on  the  19th  September. 
Amersham  was  a  parliamentary  borough  by  prescription ;  but  iu 
right  to  send  members  was  disused  for  400  years,  till  in  1623  it  was 
restored  on  petition.  Edmund  Wuller,  the  poet,  and  Algernon  Sidney 
were  members  for  this  borough.  It  was  disfranchised  by  the  1: 
Act  of  1832. 

(Lipscomb's  liutkinylianuhirt ;  Communication  from  Amertham.) 

AMESBURY,  Wiltshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Amesbury,  is  situated  in  a 
valley  on  the  river  Avon,  which  flows  past  Salisbury,  in  51°  In'  N. 
lat,  1°  47'  W.  long.,  distant  8  miles  N.  from  Salisbury,  and  7s 
W.S.W.  from  London  :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1 1 7'-'. 
The  living  ia  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Salisbury.  Amesbury  Poor-Law  Union  contain*  23  parishes,  with  on 
area  of  61,201  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  8,209. 

The  town  has  little  trade,  having  quite  lost  the  posting,  on  whirli 
it  mainly  depended,  since  the  extension  »f  the  South-Western  railway 
to  Salisbury.  Even  the  market  (which  was  on  Friday)  lias  been  din- 

ii-d.     There  ore  three  fairs.     Amesbury  consist*  of  two  i-' 
irregular  and  ill  built,  and  not  paved  or  ligh'  im-li,  built 

of  stone  and  flints,  is  in  part  of  Early  English  style  nml  .!.!•-.  but 
some  of  it*  ancient  feature*  have  been  defaced  by  alterations.  It  was 
probably  attached  to  the  nunnery  which  once  existed  here.  There  is 
a  chapel  for  Wesleyau  Methodists.  Rose'*  Free  school,  founded  in 
1677,  which  ha*  an  income  from  endowment  of  SO/.,  had  14  scholars 
in  1852,  of  whom  6  v  pnj.iln.  There  are  National  and 

Infant  schools. 

Amesbury  i*  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Under  the  Saxon  king 
Edgar  it  wa*  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  seat  of  a  synod ;  and 
Klfriila,  the  widow  of  tint  |.nn.-  .  f..umled  here,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  10th  century,  a  nunnery  of  the  Benedictine  order,  which  not- 
withstanding some  changes  lasted  till  the  general  supprot- 

•  in  house*.  Its  net  revenue  at  that  time  is  estimated  by  Dugdale 
at  495/.  15*.  Id.  A  mansion  on  its  site,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  has 
given  place  to  a  large  mansion  erected  for  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  bart 
STONEBEXOK  ii  within  the  paruh  of  Amesbury.  To  the  west  of  the 
town  sre  the  traces  of  an  ancient  encatnpmri 

larly  termed  Vojuiiui's  camp,  i*  evidently  of  British  origin.  There 
ir  *J  ••  •.  p  •  '•  ii  •  r  •.  .i  la  'in-  nel  -M  -.\'.r\ .1. 

tllonir'n  Wiltikirt;  Communication  from  Ametbury.) 
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AMHARA.     [ABYSSINIA.] 

AMHERST,  a  town  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  North  America, 
in  42°  22'  N.  lat.,  72°  31'  W.  long.,  distant  82  miles  from  Boston,  382 
miles  from  Washington,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  two  feeders  of  which  afford  a  good  water-power  :  population, 
2600.  It  is  the  seat  of  Amherst  College,  which  was  founded  in  1821, 
and  incorporated  in  1825.  The  institution  has  a  president,  ten  pro- 
fessors, and  several  other  teachers ;  a  library  of  20,000  volumes ; 
excellent  philosophical  apparatus ;  cabinets  of  natural  history  and 
mineralogy;  and  about  190  students  annually.  The  college  buildings 
are  convenient  and  commanding.  Indigent  students  have  their  rooms 
furnished.  There  is  also  an  academy  in  the  town. 

AMHERST,  a  town  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Marta- 
ban,  in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  lies  in  16°  5'  N.  lat.,  97°  25' 
E.  long.  It  was  built  by  the  British  in  1826,  on  the  termination  of 
the  Burmese  war ;  in  nine  months  it  sprung  up  from  a  wild  jungle 
to  a  town  of  1600  inhabitants.  Since  the  establishment  of  Moulmein 
as  the  British  military  position,  the  progress  of  Amherst  has  been 
checked. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Saluen 
River,  which  passes  from  China  through  the  Shan  country,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban.  The  river  is  scarcely 
navigable,  and  the  harbour  has  a  bar  across  its  entrance,  but  the 
harbour  within  the  bar  is  of  convenient  depth.  There  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  water  in  the  town.  The  military  cantonments  are 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  on  a  dry  and  elevated 
spot. 

AMHERSTBURGH,  a  town  in  Canada  West,  in  42°  5'  N.  lat., 
83°  10'  W.  long.,  in  the  township  of  Maiden,  Essex  county,  stands  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Detroit. 
Being  a  frontier  town,  it  has  some  military  defences,  and  contains  a 
garrison.  The  situation  is  good,  but  most  of  the  streets  are  narrow. 
Several  handsome  houses  are  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  below 
the  town.  The  military  reserve  of  100  acres,  outside  the  town, 
forms  a  fine  grazing  common.  In  1845  a  charter  was  granted  for  a 
half-yearly  fair  at  Amherstburgh.  Steam-boats  from  Buffalo,  Gere, 
and  Chatham  stop  at  this  town.  There  were  in  1845  about  1000 
inhabitants,  five  churches  and  chapels,  a  market-place,  court-house, 
news-room,  and  several  manufactories. 

AMIENS,  an  ancient  and  episcopal  city  of  France,  the   capital 


Boulogne  :  population,  including  the  suburbs,  47,000.  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  a  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  departments  of  Somme, 
Oise,  and  Aiane ;  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce ;  of  a 
university,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  an  endowed  college ;  of  a 
medical  society  and  an  academy  of  science,  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
the  fine  arts  ;  of  an  exchange  and  chamber  of  commerce,  consultative 
chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  council  of  Prud'  Hommes. 

The  city  is  built  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Picardie, 
at  a  distance  of  about  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  which 
river  has  been  made  navigable  for  small  steamers  and  vessels  of  100 
tons  from  the  English  Channel  up  to  the  town.  The  lateral  canal  of 
the  Somme  ia  carried  upwards  nearly  to  the  source  of  that  river,  con- 
necting the  town  with  the  St-Quentin  Canal,  which  extends  the 
water-communication  of  Amiens  to  the  basins  of  the  Scheldt  and 
Seine.  The  Great  North  of  France  railway  connects  the  city  with 
Paris,  Lille,  and  Belgium,  and  a  branch-line  through  Abbeville  is 
completed  northward  as  far  as  Boulogne.  Several  excellent  common 
roads  also  meet  in  the  town,  which  has  thus  great  facilities  for  the 
transport  of  its  numerous  and  important  industrial  products. 

The  fortifications  of  the  city  have  been  all  dismantled ;  the  fosse 

ban  been  filled  up,  and  part  of  it  is  now  traversed  by  the  Abbeville 

railway.     The  ramparts  are  levelled,  and  replaced  by  a  boulevard, 

prettily  planted,  and  about  three  miles  in  circuit.     Hound  the  boulc- 

ird,  on  the  northern  side,  the  Somrae  Canal  sweeps  in  a.  graceful 

urve  ;  and  on  the  north-west  flows  the  Somme  itself,  the  waters  of 

uch  are  conducted  by  eleven  canals,  crossed  by  a  great  number  of 

3  bridges,  to  drive  the  machinery  of  several  factories  in  the  lower 

part  of  the  town.     Like  most  old  French  towns,  Amiens  consists  of 

i  upper  and  a  lower  quarter;  and  besides  these  there  are  large  well- 
built  suburbs,  erected  outside  the  line  of  the  old  fortifications.  In 
town  the  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  uniformly  built. 
The  lower  quarter,  winch  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  manufacturing 
part  of  the  population,  and  from  the  number  of  its  canals  was  called 
I.  big  'little  Venice,'  consists  of  narrow  streets,  formed 

±S  b°yT^iqTrfan0-h-  **%?%?-**  "***  **<»  an>  »*>"? 


The  chimneys  of  numerous  factories, 

?tlL  ?         outsklr*«  of .the  town,  rise  high  above  the  houses,  tal 
and  tasteless  enough,  but  withal  presenting  indications  of  a  considerable 


amount  of  material  prosperity/ 

«  worthy  so  important  a  city;  the  largest  i,  that  in  which  the  vege- 

^theOat      Iral  f  M*  "**  f^™*™  "erything  else  in  Amiens 

orld      ThJ        * t  f  ™°   vm^i6cent  «°thic  ch«relle«  in  thc 

world.      Ine   first  stone   of  the   building  was  laid  in  A  n 

Evrard  de  Fouillay,  forty-fifth  bishop  of  AmieL ;  li\h? 


completed  in  1288,  except  the  west  front,  which  was  not  finished  for 
a  century  afterwards.  The  building  is  cruciform,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  aisles,  transept,  choir,  and  a  polygonal  apse.  Its  whole  length, 
outside  the  walls,  ia  442  feet. 

The  nave,  which  is  42  feet  broad,  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
massive  piers,  each  consisting  of  a  central  and  four  engaged  columns, 
which  support  the  lofty  vault  140  feet  in  height — half  as  high  again 
as  the  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  perspective  below  extends 
beyond  the  aisles  into  the  side  chapels,  formed  all  round  the  building 
between  the  buttresses,  at  the  outer  edge  of  which,  contrary  to  gene- 
ral usage,  the  side  walls  are  built.  The  interior  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  that  architectural  skill  has  ever  pro- 
duced ;  its  grand  proportions  and  noble  simplicity,  its  massive  strength 
and  almost  springy  lightness,  are  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
Nor  are  the  decorations  unworthy  of  the  grand  design.  The  exquisite 
wood  and  metal  carvings,  the  beautiful  stained-glass  of  the  clerestory, 
and  three  rose-windows  flooding  the  interior  with  many-tinted  light, 
the  rich  and  tasteful  ornature  of  the  marble  altars,  the  statues,  the 
paintings,  the  pulpit  supported  by  figures  representing  the  three 
theological  virtues,  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  screen  and  stalls  of  the 
choir,  claim  the  attention  of  every  visitor,  and,  combined,  form  of 
this  noble  interior  a  museum  of  art  dedicated  to  the  noblest  of  all 
purposes — the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 

The  west  front,  a  beautiful  picture  in  itself,  consists  of  three  richly 
decorated  stages,  surmounted  at  each  end  by  the  topmost  story  of  the 
two  towers,  which  form  a  striking  part  of  the  facade.  The  lowest 
stage  is  pierced  by  three  vast  and  deeply-recessed  portal-entrances, 
the  arches  of  which  are  supported  by  statues  placed  in  niches,  while 
rows  of  statuettes  supply  the  place  of  mouldings,  the  whole  forming 
one  mass  of  sculpture.  Over  the  portals  are  bas-reliefs  ;  those  over 
the  central  door  representing  the  Last  Judgment ;  those  over  the 
south  door  the  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and 
over  the  north  door  ia  represented  the  life  of  St.  Firmin,  the  apostle 
of  Picardie.  The  second  stage  presents  two  bands  of  beautiful  gothic 
niches  containing  colossal  statues  of  the  kings  of  France  ;  the  third 
contains  a  magnificent  rose-window  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  two 
pointed  ones  in  the  towers,  and  terminates  in  a  band  of  beautiful 
stone  tracery  forming  a  parapet,  behind  which  rises  the  upper  story 
of  the  two  towers ;  of  these  the  northern  is  somewhat  the  higher. 
A  light  and  graceful  spire,  supported  on  large  beams  that  rest  on  the 
four  principal  piers  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  rises 
to  the  height  of  213  feet  above  the  pavement ;  it  is  octagonal  in  plan, 
and  constructed  of  oak  and  chestnut  timber.  The  cathedral  contains 
several  remarkable  tombs. 

Of  the  other  buildings  it  is  only  necessary  to  enumerate  the  prin- 
cipaL  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  modem  building,  completed 
in  1760;  in  it  is  a  good  collection  of  paintings  which  adorns  the 
hall  of  council,  as  the  apartment  is  called,  in  which  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  was  signed.  The  large  buildings  of  the  former  abbey  of  St.- 
Jean,  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  are  now  occupied  as  a 
college.  The  grand  seminary,  erected  by  the  Lazarist  Congregation 
in  1739,  srands  in  the  suburbs  of  Noyon.  The  building  contains  a 
beautiful  chapel  and  a  theological  library  of  15,000  volumes.  Other 
noteworthy  objects  are  the  court-house,  the  citadel,  the  cavalry 
barracks,  the  botanical  gardens,  the  railway -station,  the  theatre,  the 
corn-market,  the  water-works,  the  commercial  library  (a  handsome 
doric  structure  situated  in  the  Rue  Royale,  and  containing  40,000 
volumes),  and  the  public  walk  called  La-Hautoye.  This  last  consists 
of  five  shady  alleys  diverging  from  a  central  point,  and  has  ball  and 
racket  courts  in  the  triangles  between  the  alleys  ;  it  takes  its  name 
from  a  lady  who,  in  the  last  century,  gave  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youth  of  the  town.  Near  it  is  the  Champ-de-Mai,  a  wide  area  for 
military  exercises. 

Ainiena  is  the  centre  of  large  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  which 
have  grown  greatly  in  importance  since  the  introduction  of  steam 
machinery.  Large  quantities  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  yarn  are 
spun.  The  most  important  tissues  are  cotton-velvet,  merino,  and  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  wool  called  alepine,  of  which  about  36,000  pieces 
are  produced  annually.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  is  extending. 
Other  products  are  woollen  hosiery;  corduroya,  plush,  and  various 
other  cotton  stuffs ;  serge,  kerseymere,  soap,  oil,  &c.  There  are  several 
dye-houses  and  bleach-mills.  Amiens  has  a  considerable  commerce  in 
corn,  colonial  produce,  Ac.  It  is  famous  for  its  duck-pies,  which  are 
largely  exported. 

The  city  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sanmrobriva,  chief  town  of 
the  Ambiani,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  city.  Julius 
Ctesar  spent  the  winter  of  B.C.  54  with  three  of  his  legions  in 
Samarobriva.  The  town  was  greatly  embellished  by  the  Romans, 
who  held  it  till  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  Chlodion,  chief  or 
king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  seized  the  town  in  444  and  made  it  for  a 
while  his  capital.  The  see  of  Amiens  was  founded  about  A.D.  303  ;  its 
prelates  for  a  long  time  were  also  temporal  lords  of  Amiens  and  its 
dependencies.  From  the  bishops  the  lordship  passed  to  the  counts  of 
Boves  and  from  these  to  the  house  of  Vermandois,  a  member  of 
which,  Isabella  de  Vermandois,  brought  Amiens  as  a  dowry  to 
Philippe  of  Alsace:  Philippe  ceded  the  town  in  1185  to  Philippe 
Auguste,  who  united  it  to  the  domains *of  the  French  crown.  In 
1435  Charles  VII.  pledged  Amiens,  among  other  cities,  to  Philippe, 


AMITKRYUM. 


aJfOT. 


for  •  ram  of  400,000  gold  crown*.  Loui*  XI. 
in  U«8.  but  1000  after  ceded  Amiens  to  the 
d*  CharafaU.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Hash,  Loui.  again 
the  citY  and  r»annexed  it  to  the  crown.  The  Spaniards 
a|  iri—  -»-T-  Jnnrr-  -*  *-'  —  *T  "  '  T1"  ""  """''  ln  1?BT  ' 
but  Heari  IV.  recovered  it  the  following  September,  after  •  long  siege, 
•VnrfcM;  which  be  built  the  citadel  that  still  remains  on  the  right  bank 
e/th*8omnM.  Tne  most  mportant  event  connected  with  th*  modern 
hbterr  of  the  town  •  the  misting  of  the  Cingiaai  far  a  treaty  of 
PMO*;  which  WM  signed  here  bYth*  i»pte»sutetiTsa  of  the  French 
bepablic,  Kacland.  Spain,  and  Holland,  in  1802. 

AMITKKNUM.     [Amcrsia] 

AM  LI  A.    (ALirriAS  ISLAND".] 

AMLWCH,  I«l«  of  Anglesey.  a  market-town  and  parliamentary 
borouch.  in  the  parish  of  Amlwoh  and  hundred  of  Twreelyn,  in  Mated 
on  thTnorth  ooaet  of  the  i-Und.  in  U'  26'  N.  lat,  4'  !»'  W.  long., 
M  mile.  M.S.  from  Holyfaead,  and  2«8  mile*  W.N.W.  from  ix>ndon  : 
the  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  WM  8169. 
Jointly  with  Bewimari*.  Holyhead  and  Llangefni,  Amlwch  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Amlwch  WM  formerly  an  insignificant  fishing  Tillage  consisting  of 
about  six  houses;  but  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the 
oelobralad  oopper-minea  in  the  Parys  Mountain  it  bat  become  a 
tnnrishins;  town.  Ita  capacious  harbour,  cut  out  of  the  solid  date 
rock  at  the  expense  of  the  mining  companies,  U  now  capable  of 
admitting  thirty  vessels  of  300  tone  burden  where  originally  tiiere 
wa«  only  a  cleft  or  opening  too  small  to  receive  a  single  vessel  Thin 
harbour  in  dry  at  low  water.  Tbe  church,  a  spacious  edifice  capable 
of  accommodating  2000  persons,  WM  erected  in  1800  at  the  cost  of 
the  proprietor*  of  the  Amlwch  mined.  There  are  chapels  for 
Independent*,  Baptists,  and  other  Dissenters.  In  the  National 
•chool.  built  in  1830,  about  360  children  are  instructed.  There  in 
an  excellent  literary  and  scientific  inetitutinn,  with  a  library  and 
•••••in  The  lecture  hall  WM  erected  by  subscription,  to  which 
the  noblemen  and  (entry  connected  with  the  locality  liberally  con- 
tributed. 

The  copper-mine*,  which  haTe  promoted  ao  materially  the  prosperity 
of  Amlwch,  are  situated  in  the  Parys  Mountain,  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  town.  They  were  discovered  in  1768.  Tbe  Parys  mine 
WM  first  opened  ;  and  the  2nd  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  the  rein  of  ore  WM  found,  has  ever  since  been  kept  as  a 
festival  The  Mona  mine  WM  soon  after  opened  and  worked. 
mines  proved  exceedingly  profitable.  During  the  most  flourishing 
period  it  WM  computed  that  from  60,000  to  80,000  tons  of  ore  were 
annually  extracted  from  them  —  a  product  probably  more  than  equal 
to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  Cornish  mines  at  the  same  iwriod. 
At  that  time  tbe  mines  gave  employment  to  1500  workmen. 
But  at  a  later  period  the  works  considerably  declined  ;  and  at  one 
time  it  appeared  probable  that  the  works  would  be  gradually 
discontinued.  Now,  however,  the  mines  "are  worked  extensively, 
though  they  are  nut  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  About  1000 
persons  are  employed  in  them,  including  100  who  work  in  the 
amattrng  funaoea." 

It  i»  certain  that  the  Parys  Mountain,  or  it*  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, WM  at  a  very  early  date  the  scene,  if  not  of  successful  enter- 
priM  in  mining  and  smelting,  at  least  of  trial  and  experiment; 


d   smelting,  at  lea 
i  supposed  by  the  ft 

i    •  .     ,  •  ., 


probably  M  ha*  been  supposed  by  the  Romans,  and  before  that  it  may 
be  by  tbe  Pbosniciane.  Long  Wore  th*  present  mines  were  dis- 
covered, a  collection  of  water*  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was 
known  by  th*  name  of  th*  Mine  Pool ;  and  a  hearth  for  smelting 
lead,  son*  pieces  of  lead  and  charcoal,  and  a  plate  of  copper 
weighing  about  iOlbs.,  all  found  anterior  to  the  opening  of  the 
modern  mine*,  seem  to  attest  that  the  minerals  in  tile  vicinity  of 
Amlwch  astnotuU  th*  notice  of  a  generation  remote  from  our  own. 
And  quite  recently  there  bar*  been  found  several  hard  stone*  so 
•hapod  M  to  snsusi  th*  purpose  of  hammer*  for  breaking  the  ore  ; 
M  well  M  distinct  traces  of  th*  or*  having  been  fused  hare  In  very 
early  tim*s.  (CommniemHan  frtm  Amherk.) 

AM  M"  NUM.     ISIWAII.) 

AMOL,  an  open  Persian  town  in  the  province  of  Macanderan, 
i  on  th*  Herax,  about  12  miles  from  th*  southern  shore  of  the 


CMpian  8*s,  in  8«-  SO'  N.  1st,  62*  28'  B.  long.     There  I*  a  bridge  of 
12  arches,  and  8  feet  in  width,  over  tbe  riv*r,  the  stream  of  win.  h 


is  full  and  rapid.     The  only  interesting  building  in  Amol  is  the  ruin 
of  a  mausoleum   erected  by   Hhah   AbbM  over  th*  remain*  of  his 
ancestor,    8*y*d    Quwim-n-desn,   irthmiitss   called    Meer 
king  of  Ban*  and   Amol.  who  died    in    1878.      It  WM  a 
—  *  of  considerabU  magnificence,  till  th*  greater  part  of  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  sarly  in  the  present  century.      Th-re 
— 1  form*rtv  other  extemiv*  ruins  in  th*  tow*  and  neighK.ii.1 


thsss  the  only  traces  now  existing  an  MOM  moulds  of  earth. 
l  is  divided  mto*%nt  mabnlahs  or  districts,  and  in  the  winter, 
whs*,  it  is  fullest,  may  contain  from  84,000  to  40,000  inhabitant*. 
The  bouses  ar*  between  4000  and  6000  in  number.  The  bacaan  are 
lanr  and  well  supplied;  but  the  only  traffic  carried  on  is  w 
country  and  villa«M  In  the  immediate  vicjnitr.  Amol  ia  the  capital 
<*  a  government  of  th*  sajMnama,  whish  yistoa  a  revenue  of  between 

HI*.  .pMi.su.  doe,  to  tbe  town 


me 

<*  a  government  of  th*  sajMna 
rOOOtMdIOooi.  steria*T.    Tha 


on  the  south.  A  good  road  runs  north-eastward  through  a  level  well- 
cultivated  country  to  Balfrush,  and  is  continued  southward  from  Amol 
up  the  valley  of  the  Herat,  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Peak  of 
Demarend  to  Teheran. 

AMOOD,  a  pergunnah  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  tbe 
province  of  Qnjerat,  in  a  narrow  strip,  abont  SO  miles  long  by  8  mile* 
•A  i.|.  .  lying  along  tbe  eastern  shore  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and 
partitioned  in  unequal  proportions  among  44  villages.  Rather  more 
than  half  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation  ;  a  large  portion  of  that 
which  is  considered  unproductive  consists  of  an  extensive  salt-flat, 
which  lies  along  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  pergnnnah, 
adjoining  the  sea.  The  only  port,  Oundhar,  is  situated  in  this  quarter; 
it*  trade  is  now  insignificant,  although  the  town  must  at  some  remote 
period  have  been  a  considerable  place,  M  appears  from  the  extensive 
niin*  around  it  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  making 
{  salt  The  soil  of  Amood  is  in  general  fertile,  and  produce*  good 
'  crops.  Cotton  is  produced  in  considerable  quantity.  Antelope* 
abound. 

Every  foot  of  laud  in  this  and  the  other  pergunnahs  of  the  province 
belongs  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  villsges  of  which  the  pergnnnah 
is  composed.  The  strict  attention  paid  to  the  preservation  of  their 
boundaries  by  the  inhabitant*  of  every  village  is  remarkable.  These 
boundaries  are  commonly  marked  by  strips  of  land  20  to  80  yard* 
in  breadth,  which  im>  left  waste :  and  though  they  are  sometimes 
ploughed  up  by  common  consent,  the  line  remains  as  fully  recognised 
as  if  it  bore  the  most  visible  marks.  Every  pergunnah  has  its  own 
hereditary  officers  of  revenue  and  record,  and  every  village  has  its 
establishment  of  public  servants.  (Parliamentary  Report,  1832.) 

AMOOKTA.    [ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS.] 

AMOT,  an  island  and  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  opposite 
the  Island  of  Formosa  in  the  province  of  Fo-Kien.  The  city  is 
situated  in  24°  10'  N.  lat,  and  about  118°  EX  long.  The  island  ia 
described  by  Mr.  Fortune  as  very  hilly  and  barren,  mostly  presenting  to 
view  nothing  but  bare  rocks  and  gravelly  sand,  without  a  vestige  of 
vegetation  ;  but  here  and  there  in  ravines  and  valleys  are  comparatively 
fertile  spots  on  which  sweet  potatoes,  earth-mite,  rice,  and  other  staple 
productions  are  grown. 

Amoy,  according  to  Dr.  Macpherson  and  Sir  H.  (now  Lord)  Gongh,  is 
a  principal  third-class  city,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  from  it* 
central  situation  well  adapted  for  commerce.  It  is  a  great  emporium 
for  trade,  and  has  constant  communication  with  Singapore,  the  Island 
of  Formosa,  the  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  China,  Manilla,  Bangkok, 
and  other  great  trading  ports.  Amoy  consists  of  an  outer  and  an 
inner  town,  separated  by  a  chain  of  rocks,  over  which  a  paved  road 
1 1  rough  a  pass  with  a  gateway  at  it*  summit  The  outer  town 
is  skirted  by  the  outer  harbours,  while  tbe  inner  town,  or  city  proper, 
:  -  I'.iunili-il  partly  by  a  wall  and  partly  by  the  inner  harbour  and  an 
[estuary,  which  deeply  indent  the  island.  Including  the  outer  town 
and  north-east  suburbs,  Amoy  is  said  to  be  8  or  10  miles  in  ci 
ference.  The  citadel,  which  commands  the  suburbs  and  the  inner 
town,  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  turreted  wall  from 
20  to  26  feet  in  height  The  entrance  into  the  inner  harbour,  which 
is  above  a  mile  in  length  and  strongly  fortified,  is  by  a  channel  600 
yards  across  between  the  island  of  Ko-lang-su  and  Amoy.  The 
harbour  is  excellent  and  commodious,  ships  loading  and  discharging 
their  cargoes  close  to  the  quays.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  porcelain,  grass-cloths,  umbrellas,  paper,  &c. ;  tin--.-,  with  congo 
tea  ii  nd  sugar-candy,  are  the  principal  exports.  The  imports  are 
composed  of  rice,  sugar,  camphor,  raw  cotton,  cotton-twist,  and  long- 
cloths  of  British  manufacture,  ic.  These  products  are  conveyed  into 
the  interior  up  the  rivers  by  the  native  merchants.  The  legal 
trade  was  estimated  by  the  resident  British  consul  in  1847  at 
,  and  the  opium  trade  at  250.000/. :  the  accounts  for  1848 
showed  an  apparent  decrease  on  the  regular  trade  ;  but  smuggling 
was  carried  on  extensively,  the  value  of  smuggled  goods  imported 
during  the  year  being  estimated  at  80,000t  In  1849,  67  ]\< 
ships  entered  the  harbour  with  freights  of  British  produce  from 
Canton,  Hong-Kong,  and  Singapore,  amounting  in  value  t<>  'Jl'- 
the  value  of  the  goods  exported  in  these  vessel*,  chiefly  to  Singapore 
nn.l  Shanghai,  WM  45,2!<7/.  In  the  same  year  11  Spanish  vessels 
from  Manilla,  6  Dutch  from  Java,  3  American,  1  Danish,  2 
PniMrian,  1  Portuguese,  and  2  Siamese  vessels  entered  tbe  harbour, 
and  traded  to  the  amount  of  93,2832.  These  items  refer  only  to  the 
foreign'  ;•-...!'  tin-  opium  traffic  ;  the  native  trade,  wliieh 

U  carried  on  in  largo  junks,  some  of  800  tons  burden,  is  very  extensive  ; 
of  it*  amount  we  know  n»ili 

Amoy  is  describe*!  l.y  Mr.  Fortune  M  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  he  ha/1 
ever  seen  m  China  or  elsewhere.     The  streets  are  very  narrow  and  teem  . 
with  inhabitant*.     Charcoal  fires  cooking  all  sorts  of  messes  are  seen 
burning  in  all  din><-ti<iiis.     The  inner  town  or  city  is  regularly  fortified  ; 
.tains  but  few  inhabitant*  compared   with  the  rest 
'own  ;    it  is  however  more  open  ami  generally  cleaner.     It 
contain*  several  large  public  buildings,  well-supplied  shops,  and  good 
private  hoiwra.     The  suburbs  are  rather  pretty,  but  the  roads  are 
mcrr    footpath*,  a*  the  Oiinn*  never  drive  anything  like  carts  or 
carriage*  here.     All  <.f  them  mem  to  be  pedestrians.     On  a  hill 
•  MI!  ..f  the  town  is  a  cemetery  covering  many  acres  of  ground,  ami 
flll«v|  with  grave*.     This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  population 
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of  the  place,  for  a  very  great  number  of  bodies  are  carried  to  a 
distance  among  the  hills  and  buried  there  in  the  usual  Chinese 
fashion.  The  population  of  Amoy  is  estimated  at  250,000. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  city.  The  king  of  Tywan,  on 
taking  Amoy,  in  1675,  issued  a  proclamation  making  the  trade  of 
Amoy  free  for  three  years.  Many  vessels  in  consequence  resorted  to 
the  port,  but  the  exemption  was  speedily  revoked.  In  1681  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Tartars,  and  Europeans  were  allowed  to  trade  there 
until  1734,  when  the  exactions  of  the  Mandarins  deterred  them  from 
continuing  so  unprofitable  an  intercourse.  The  ship  Amherst  visited 
Amoy  in  1832 ;  but  the  obstacles  raised  by  the  authorities  prevented 
the  Chinese  from  trading.  In  the  late  war  with  China,  Amoy  was  the 
chief  military  depot  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  It  was  taken 
August  26,  1841,  by  the  English,  who  held  the  island  of  Ko-lang-su 
for  some  years  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of 
Nankin.  By  this  treaty  a  British  consul  and  British  subjects  were 
allowed  to  reside  at  Amoy,  and  the  trade  was  regulated  by  a  sup- 
plementary treaty  in  1843.  Since  then  the  trade  has  been  opened 
to  all  nations. 

AMPHILA,  BAY  OF,  a  bay  extending  for  about  16  miles  along  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  in  14°  30'  N.  lat.,  41°  E.  long.  There  are 
13  islands  in  the  bay,  the  largest  of  which,  also  called  Amphila  and 
lying  near  its  south-eastern  extremity,  is  not  quite  a  mile  in  length.  Of 
these  islands  one  only  is  a  rock  of  calcareous  stone  ;  the  others  are  all 
composed  of  corallines,  madrepores,  and  other  marine  alluvia,  strongly 
cemented  together,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil.  None  of  them 
is  inhabited.  Amphila  in  probably  not  a  native  word,  but  a  corruption 
of  the  Greek  ' ArTiipiAou  AI^TJK,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (Casaub.  771). 

(Salt's  Abyisinia.) 

AMPHILOCHIA.     [ACARNAMA.] 

AMPHI'POLLS,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake 
KerkinitM  (now  Takino),  and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  This 
town  was  at  first  called  Ennea  Uodoi,  or  '  Nine  Ways,'  from  the 
number  of  ways  that  met  in  it,  and  belonged  to  the  Edouiaus,  a 
Thracian  people.  The  first  attempt  at  colonisation  here  was  made  by 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  who  with  his  followers  were  cut  off  by  the 
Edonians,  B.C.  497.  The  Athenians  next  made  an  attempt  to  settle 
here  10,000  colonists,  B.C.  465,  consisting  of  Athenian  citizens  and 
allies,  but  the  Thracians  destroyed  them  all  at  Drabescus.  They  sent 
out  another  colony,  however,  under  Agnon,  son  of  Nikias,  who  took 
Ennea  Hodoi  in  437  B.C.,  and  enlarged  and  fortified  the  town,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Amphipolis,  because  the  river  Strymon  flowed 
round  it  on  the  south,  west,  and  north.  A  long  wall  pierced  by  three 
gates,  and  extending  in  a  direction  from  south-south-west  to  iiorth- 
nurth-east,  was  built  across  the  laud  on  the  chord  of  the  horse-shoe 
curve  formed  by  the  river,  and  thus  the  town  was  defended  on  every 
side.  To  the  south  of  the  city  the  Strymon  was  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
which  formed  the  principal  means  of  communication  between  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  and  was  connected  with  the  long  wall  by  a  palisade. 
At  a  short  distance  east  of  the  town  was  Mount  Pangoms,  which  had 
gold  mines,  and  was  joined  to  the  city  by  a  ridge ;  and  at  nearly  the 
game  distance  west  of  the  town,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
was  Mount  Kerdylion.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  there  were, 
and  are  still,  forests  of  fine  timber.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(B.C.  424)  the  Lacedemonians,  under  their  general  Brasidas,  took 
Amphipolia,  Thucydides,  the  historian,  who  commanded  an  Athenian 
fleet  ofl'  the  coast,  arrived  in  time  to  save  Eion,  the  port  of  the  city, 
which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon.  The  loss  of  Amphipous 
led  to  the  banishment  of  Thucydides  from  Athens.  Cleon,  being  sent 
by  the  Athenians  to  retake  it,  was  beaten  by  Brasidas  in  a  combat 
under  the  walls  of  the  town,  wherein  both  generals  lost  their  livi-.s. 
By  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  made  in  B.C.  421,  Amphi- 
polis waa  to  be  restored  to  Athens ;  but  its  citizens  refused  to  submit, 
and  continued  independent  of  their  former  masters.  It  afterwards 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  Olynthus,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  defeat 
the  attempt  of  the  Athenians  to  reduce  it  under  their  subjection  in 
B.C.  360.  Philip  of  Macedon  declared  Amphipolis  a  free  city  in  the 
following  year ;  but  in  B.C.  358  he  took  it  by  assault,  and  annexed  it 
to  Macedonia,  to  which  it  belonged  till  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  the  Romans,  B.C.  1 68.  The  Romans  made  it  a  free  city  and  the 
capital  of  the  first  of  the  four  districts  into  which  they  divided 
Macedonia.  In  the  middle  ages  it  wag  called  Popolia. 

jihipoliH  has  long  been  in  ruins,  and  a  village  of  about  100 
housea,  called  Neokhorio,  in  Turkish  Jeni-Keui,  occupies  part  of  it* 
former  site.  Cousine'ry  and  also  Leake  found  among  the  ancient 
remains  a  curious  Greek  inscription,  being  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  two  citizens  of  Amphipolis,  Philo  and  Stratocles.  Stratocles 
is  the  name  of  an  envoy  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  the  first  Olyn- 
thiac,  who  became  obnoxious  to  Philip  for  his  attachment  to  Athens. 
The  Via  Egnatia  ran  through  Amphipous. 

(Smith's  lii'  titmary  •>/  ',,•./,-  ,111,1  /;,,„, an  Gcoyrajihy.) 

AMPTHILL,  Bedfordshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union  in  the  parish  ofAmpthill  and  hundred  of  Hedbornstoke, 
i»  iituated  in  52"  2'  N.  lat.,  0"  29'  W.  long.,  distant  8  miles  S.  from 
Bedford,  45  mile*  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  67  miles  by  the 
Bedford  branch  of  the  North-Western  railway :  the  population  of 
the  parish  in  1851  was  1961.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 


deaconry of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Ampthill  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  19  parishes,  with  an  area  of  42,592  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1851  of  16,542. 

The  town  is  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  a  large  brewery 
and  chemical  works ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  lace- 
making  and  straw-plaiting.  The  principal  building  is  the  parish  church, 
a  handsome  structure  in  the  Early  English  style.  The  interior  of  both 
church  and  chancel  was  restored  in  1846,  at  a  cost  of  about  1000J. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Quakers ; 
National  and  British  schools,  and  a  savings  bank.  An  endowment 
provides  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  cottages  chiefly  inhabited  by 
poor  widows,  who  receive  3s.  "id.  each  a  week ;  and  for  allowing  several 
out-pensioners  about  Is.  6d.  each  weekly.  About  a  mile  from  Ampthill 
is  an  almshouse  for  a  reader,  eight  poor  men,  and  four  poor  women,  of 
which  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  is  ex-officio  principal.  Near  the 
town  ia  Ampthill  House,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
residence  of  Baron  Parke.  Ampthill  Castle,  which  stood  in  the  park 
of  Ampthill  House,  was  the  residence  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  queen 
of  Henry  VIII.,  while  the  business  of  her  divorce  was  pending.  The 
site  of  the  castle  is  marked  by  a  cross  erected  in  1773  by  the  Earl  of 
Upper  Ossory,  who  then  possessed  the  domain.  With  Ampthill  Park 
is  united  Houghton  Park,  uow  called  '  The  Little  Park,'  in  which  are 
the  remains  of  Houghton  House,  built  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town; 
divisional  or  petty  sessions  are  held  every  alternate  Thursday ;  the 
weekly  market  is  on  Thursday ;  there  are  fairs  for  sheep  and  cattle  on 
May  4th  and  November  30th,  and  a  statute  fair  on  September  29th. 

(Uommimication  from  Ampthill.) 

AMPURIAS.     [CATALUNA.] 

AMRITSIR,  a  very  ancient  town,  formerly  called  Chak,  the  holy 
capital  of  the  Seiks  or  Sikhs,  in  31°  33'  N.  lat.,  74°  48'  E.  long.,  is 
distant  44  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Lahi/re,  and  1312  miles  N.W.  from 
Calcutta.  Amritsir  is  without  any  external  walls ;  its  houses  are  lofty 
and  built  of  brick,  but  the  apartments  are  small ;  and  the  streets  are 
narrow. 

Amritsir  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  shawls  and  saffron  of 
Cashmere,  and  is  a  place  of  great  opulence,  owing  to  the  resort  of 
merchants  and  to  its  being  the  residence  of  some  bankers  of  extensive 
dealings.  Its  native  manufactures  are  confined  to  coarse  cloths  and 
inferior  silk  goods.  Runjeet  Singh  made  a  canal  from  Amritsir  to  the 
river  Ravee — the  Hydraotes  of  Arrian.  The  sacred  pool  or  tank,  formed 
by  Gooroo  Ramdas  in  the  16th  century,  has  a  temple  hi  its  centre,  which 
is  viewed  with  a  high  degree  of  veneration  by  the  inhabitants. 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  by  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson,  in  January  1850,  it  is  stated  that  Amritsir  is  now  the  most 
commercial  and  flourishing  town  in  northern  India  ;  that  the  sacred 
tank,  by  drawing  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  is  a  source  of  great  traffic 
and  commerce;  that  there  are  now  650  wells,  19,000  houses,  and 
115,000  inhabitants  in  the  town;  and  that  the  shops  and  trading 
streets  are  of  a  very  superior  kind.  Amritsir  was  taken  by  the  British 
under  Colonel  M'Sheiy  in  1848,  and  has  since  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Lahore  provinces. 

AMSCHITKA.     [ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS.] 

AMSTERDAM,  formerly  called  Amsteldam  and  Amstelredamme, 
'  the  dam,  dike,  or  embankment  on  the  Amstel,'  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Holland,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  stands 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Y,  an  arm  of  the  Zuider-Zee,  in  62°  22'  N. 
lat.,  4°  53'  E.  long.,  82  miles  N.E.  from  the  Hague,  and  107  miles  N. 
from  Brussels.  The  city  is  of  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  curved  side 
of  which  is  towards  the  land,  while  the  extremities  and  the  other  side 
rest  on  the  Y.  On  the  land  side  Amsterdam  is  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts, which  are  planted  with  trees  and  form  an  agreeable  promenade, 
and  on  the  26  bastions  of  which  stand  as  many  windmills.  The 
ramparts  are  begirt  by  a  semicircular  canal  80  feet  wide  ;  and  parallel 
to  this,  within  the  city,  there  are  three  great  canals  about  two  miles  in 
length.  These  canals  are  lined  with  handsome  houses.  The  smaller 
canals  which  intersect  the  town  in  various  directions  are  said  to  divide 
it  into  95  islands,  and  to  be  traversed  by  290  stone  or  wooden  bridges. 
The  Amstel  divides  the  town  into  the  eastern  or  old  part,  and  the 
western  or  new  part ;  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  610  feet  in  length,  65 
feet  wide,  and  containing  35  arches,  through  the  11  central  ones  of 
which  large  ships  can  pass.  Near  the  bridge  is  the  great  sluice 
(Amstelsluis)  by  which  the  waters  of  the  river  can  be  dammed  out  or 
allowed  to  flow  through  the  city.  The  river  enters  the  town  from  the 
south-south-east,  cutting  the  outer  canal  and  the  three  canals  before 
mentioned  at  right  angles :  having  crossed  these  it  flows  westward  to 
the  end  of  Kalver  Straat,  and  then  turning  northward  it  runs  past  the 
palace,  between  which  and  the  Y  its  outlet  is  called  the  Dam  Rack. 

r'ronting  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  extending  north-east  and 
north-west,  lie  the  docks,  which  are  formed  by  great  dykes  constructed 
in  the  Y,  and  are  entered  and  secured  by  sluices.  In  the  north-eastern 
quarter  is  the  Nieuw  Oostelijk  Dok,  the  National  Dockyard,  and  the 
island  of  Kattenburg,  in  which  are  the  quays  and  warehouses  of  the  East 
and  West  India  Companies,  the  Arsenal,  and  the  Admiralty  buildings. 
South  of  this  quarter  is  the  Plantaadje,  or  Plantation,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  promenades  of  the  citizens.;  it  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  has  canals  all  pound  it.  West  of  the  Dam  Rack  lies  the  Haring 
Packerye,  or  Herring  Packery  Tower,  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
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all  the  mames*  connected  with  the  export  of  herring,  used  to  be 
ited.  Farther  wert  is  the  Nieuw  Westelijk  Dok :  in  this 
r  also  stands  the  tiaarl-Puort,  or  Uaerlem  Gate,  one  of  the  chief 
-__sntaofthecity. 

The  rite  of  Amsterdam  was  originally  a  salt-manh  ;  and,  in  order 
to  make  a  foundation  for  houses,  it  is  neoeasary  to  drive  large  piles  or 
masts  of  wood  through  Uyer*  of  peat  and  soft  clay,  which  Tie  upon  a 
Bra  subsoil  40  or  60  feet  below  the  surface ;  so  that  the  whole  city, 
with  iu  house*,  canal*,  and  sluices,  is  supported  on  a  substructure  of 
timber.  Under  the  palace  alone  there  are  said  to  be  18,695  piles.  The 
e>mU  are  generally  built  in  straight  lines  along  the  banks  of  the 
canal* ;  they  are  well  paved  and  lighted.  Among  the  finest  are  those 
built  along  the  three  canals  mentioned  above ;  they  are,  taking  them 
in  order  from  the  rampart*,  Prinzen  Oraght,  Keyser's  Oraght,  and 
Heeren  Oraght  The  streets  in  the  central  parts  of  the  town  are 
narrow  and  without  foot-pavements.  The  private  house*  are  nearly 
all  of  brick,  painted  and  ornamented  with  different  colours.  Several 
of  the  atreeU  are  lined  with  row*  of  elms,  limes,  and  walnut-trees. 
The  Kalver  Straat  and  Nieuwe  Dyk  contain  the  best  shops,  the  rich 
content*  of  which  give  a  splendid  appearance  to  these  streets.  The 
square*  and  market-places  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  are  very 
Urge  or  magnificent.  A  large  number  of  the  poorer  inhabitant*  live 
in  cellars  or  in  boat*  upon  the  canals. 

Among  the  principal  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned — the 
Palace,  formerly  the  Stadhuis,  a  vast  and  imposing  edifice,  adorned 
with  pictures  and  marble  statues ;  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Louis 
Bonaparte  when  King  of  Holland,  and  has  been  retained  as  a  palace 
by  the  present  royal  family  :  the  Beura,  or  Exchange,  which  stands  on 
five  arches  over  the  Amstel ;  the  Oude  Kerk,  or  Old  Church,  which  is 
of  great  antiquity  and  remarkable  for  its  painted  windows  and  tombs ; 
the  Nieuwe  Kerk,  or  New  Church,  a  splendid  structure  erected  in 
1645  ;  it*  carved  pulpit  and  the  ornamental  brass-work  of  it*  choir  are 
universally  admired;  this  church  also  contains  several  monuments, 
among  other*  one  to  De  Rnyter ;  the  Stadhuis,  fonnerly  the  Admiralty. 
a  modern  building,  containing  several  fine  paintings ;  the  Admiralty 
buildings ;  the  Arsenal  before  mentioned ;  and  the  Barracks,  a 
memorial  of  French  occupation. 

The  literary  and  scientific  establishments  of  Amsterdam  are  very 
numerous.  Among  these  are  the  Athemcum,  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
Naval  School,  the  Institute,  and  the  society  called  '  Felix  Mentis,' 
from  the  first  words  of  an  inscription  on  the  building  in  which  its 
meeting*  are  held.  In  these  institutions  courses  of  lectures  are 
regularly  delivered  on  all  branches  of  science,  literature,  and  art ; 
and  attached  to  most  of  them  are  libraries,  museums,  collections  of 
paintings,  and  antiquities.  There  is  also  an  Observatory,  a  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History,  and  a  Botanic  Garden.  The  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Public  Weal  was  established  in  1784,  and  has 
branches  in  all  the  towns  of  Holland:  it*  principal  object  is  the 
education  and  improvement  of  the  poor.  The  Museum,  or  Picture 
Gallery,  is  a  truly  national  collection,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
masterpiece*  of  the  Dutch  school. 

The  population  of  Amsterdam  is  212,000,  of  whom  about  23,000 
are  Jews.  There  are  47  places  of  public  worship  in  the  town — 
13  churches  of  the  Reformed  Religion;  1  Presbyterian;  1  Church 
of  England ;  1  Remonstrant ;  3  Lutheran ;  2  Anabaptist ;  1  of  the 
United  Brethren ;  1  Armenian;  1  Greek;  6  Jansenist;  16  Roman 
Catholic  chapels ;  and  2  synagogue*.  The  number  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions i*  28,  which  includes  hospitals  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 
imna,  orphans  and  widows,  foundlings,  Ac.  There  are  three  theatres 
Dutch,  one  German,  one  French.  Among  the  prisons  may  be 
the  Rasphuia  for  male  offenders,  and  the  Spinhuis  for 
i ;  these  were  so  called  from  the  occupation  of  their  inmates  in 
former  times,  namely,  sawing  wood,  and  spinning. 

The  want  of  spring-water  i*  a  great  drawback  on  the  advantages 
po**e**ed  by  Amsterdam.  Every  drop  of  rain  that  fall*  is  carefully 
treasured  up  in  tanks,  and  water  is  brought  from  Utrecht  and  the 
Vecht  and  sold  in  the  street*.  Another  inconvenience  is  the  generally 
impure  state  of  the  water  in  the  canals,  the  effluvia  from  whi<  li  in 
summer  U  very  prejudicial  to  health.  To  remedy  this  in  some  degree, 
the  upper  water*  of  the  Amstel  are  shut  off  by  closing  the  great  sluices 
at  high-water,  and  the  tide-waters  are  allowed  to  flow  off  until  they 
have  fallen  below  the  level  of  the  river,  which  is  then  again  admitted 
in  its  turn.  The  principal  fuel  used  is  turf,  which  is  abundant  all 
over  Holland ;  but  English  coal  U  also  largely  imported. 

The  harbour  of  Amsterdam  i*  spacious,  and  the  water  deep  ;  it  has 
recently  been  much  improved  by  the  construction  of  the  Oostelijk  and 
Westehjk  docks,  which  are  capable  of  containing  1000  large  vessels, 
and  are  cloned  by  large  sluice-gates.  Owing  to  a  bank  (the  Pamptu) 
at  the  point  where  the  Y  joins  the  Zuider-Zee,  large  veeseU  going  and 
•mint  "7  *>>•*  sea  are  obliged  to  load  and  unload  a  part  of  their  cargoes 
in  the  roads.  The  navigation  of  the  Zuider-Zee  also  U  very  difficult 
and  intricate  by  reason  of  its  numerous  shallow*.  To  improve  the 
access  to  the  port  the  Helder  Canal  [HoLLAKD],  capable  of  admitting 
the  largest  das*  of  merchantmen,  was  cut  from  the  north  ride  of  the 
port  of  Amsterdam  to  Newdiep,  opposite  to  the  Texel,  a  distance  of 
M  milea  By  this  canal  the  Pampas  i*  avoided,  as  well  as  t  !„  ,1:1!,., It 
•Bviption  of  the  Zuider-Zee,  where  ship*  were  frequently  detained 
far  three  weeks ;  tad  vessels  can  get  to  and  from  Newdiep  without  any 
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the  Yawl,  from  whence  other  (team-boat*  ply  to  the  towns  on  thu 
Yssel  and  the  Rhine. 

Amsterdam  has  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk ;  it* 
diamond-cutting  and  jewellery  retain  a  good  repute ;  but  its  sugar 
refineries,  soaperies,  distilleries,  tanneries,  oil-works,  tobacco-factories, 
and  ship-building  are  the  most  valuable  branches  of  industry.  The 
various  handicrafts  and  ordinary  trades  common  to  all  Urge  towns 
are  also  carried  on  in  Amsterdam.  It  has  also  some  glass-works  and 
iron-works.  This  city,  however,  is  far  more  important  for  it*  com- 
merce than  for  it*  manufactures.  The  importa  principally  consist  of 
sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  dye-stuffs,  wine  and  spirits, 
wool,  corn,  seeds,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  metals,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffx, 
hardware,  rock-wait,  coal,  tin-plates,  hides,  &<x  The  exports  are 
cheese,  butter,  seeds,  rape  and  linseed  oils,  linen,  French  and  Rhenish 
wines,  brandy,  spices,  coffee  and  sugar  from  Java,  tea,  tobacco,  in 
cochineal,  cotton,  and  other  eastern  and  colonial  product*.  About 
860  Urge  ships  belong  to  Amsterdam,  which  are  employed  in  the  East 
and  West  India  trade  :  a  few  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  herring  and 
whale  fisheries.  Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Hamburg.  The  trade  of 
Amsterdam  through  Rhenish  port*  is  very  important:  in  1847  the 
merchandise  exported  in  that  direction  amounted  to  2,056,132  cwts. 
In  1849,  1925  sea-going  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Amsterdam ;  and 
in  1851  the  total  arrivals  of  sea-going  vessels  numbered  1877  ;  "i' 
these,  104  were  from  Bremen,  101  from  Danzig,  83  from  Drammen, 
92  from  Hamburg,  106  from  Java,  37  from  Surinam,  26  from  Bor- 
deaux, 32  from  Archangel,  59  from  Petersburg,  30  from  Havannab, 
75  from  Riga,  and  317  from  English  ports. 

Amsterdam,  though  no  longer  the  centre  of  the  exchanges,  fuini  -. 
and  bill  transactions  of  the  world,  still  retains  a  considerable  share  in 
those  operations  and  in  insurances.  The  celebrated  bonk  whirl,  ».. 
established  in  1609,  ceased  in  1796  ;  and  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands 
was  established  on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  late 
king  of  Holland  in  1814.  There  are  two  railroads  leading  from 
Amsterdam,  one  to  Haarlem,  Leyden,  the  Hague,  and  Rotterdam  ; 
the  other  to  Utrecht  and  Arnhem,  which  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
Prussian  frontier.  By  a  recent  convention  with  Belgium  these  lines 
are  about  to  be  connected  with  Antwerp. 

The  origin  of  Amsterdam  is  traced  to  a  small  fishing-place, 
established  on  the  Amstel,  probably  during  the  12th  century ;  but 
the  date  has  not  been  ascertained  by  Dutch  antiquaries ;  the  n:nn< 
Ainxteldom  first  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Count  Floris,  A.D.  1275,  in  which 
he  exempts  the  town  from  certain  tolls  or  taxes.  In  1 482  it  was 
walled  ;  and  from  1578,  when  the  states  of  Zeelond  and  Holland  united 
with  Hrabant,  Fliinderx,  Ac.  in  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  it  began  to 
acquire  that  commercial  superiority  which  Antwerp  had  hitherto 
possessed.  When  thu  Scheldt  was  closed  in  1648,  the  commerce  of 
Amsterdam  increased  Htill  more  at  the  expense  of  Antwerp.  Kottcr- 
dnin  is  said  now  to  surpass  it  as  a  commercial  city  and  in  the  value 
of  imports  and  exports.  The  town  seems  to  have  altered  little  for 
more  than  a  century  ;  indeed  it  is  said  that  guide-books  of  Amsterdam, 
a  century  old,  ore  still  sufficiently  correct. 

(Mocgregor's  Statittict;   M'CuUoch's  Dictionary ;    Murray's  Hand- 
book for  North  Germany.) 

AMSTERDAM  ISLAND,  u  small  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
discovered  in  1696  by  Van  Vloming,  a  Dutch  navigator,  is  situa 
37°  52'  S.  lat,  77°  36'  E.  long.  It  lies  about  midway  between  Mada- 
gascar and  Australia,  and  is  about  2100  miles  west  of  Cape  Leeuwen 
in  West  Australia.  Amsterdam  Island  has  been  confounded  in  most 
maps  with  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  which  lies  on  nearly  the  same 
meridian,  but  about  60  miles  farther  south.  Amsterdam  Island  is 
about  4  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  2  miles  from  east  to  west ; 
but  so  much  of  its  area  ia  occupied  by  a  basin  or  harbour  that  its 
surface  does  not  contain  more  than  between  7  and  8  square  miles  of 
land.  The  basin  here  mentioned  was  formerly  a  large  volcano,  into 
the  eastern  ride  of  which  the  sea  has  forced  a  passage  by  the  action 
of  it*  waves,  which  roll  with  an  uninterrupted  current  from  the  east. 
The  width  of  the  breach  thus  made  U  1000  feet,  but'  the  part  of  the 
opening  through  which  the  tide  flows  is  only  one-fifth  of  that  width. 
The  original  form  of  the  crater  was  that  of  an  ellipse,  its  largest 
diameter  being  3000  feet,  and  it*  smallest  2550  feet ;  it  had  thus  a 
circumference  of  nearly  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  and  as  it*  sides  rise 
to  the  height  of  700  feet,  at  an  angle  of  65"  with  the  horizon,  the  brim 
of  the  basin  has  a  circuit  of  rather  more  than  2  miles.  The  depth  of 
water  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  is  174  feet.  The  coast  in  every  other 
part  is  inaccessible,  and  exhibits  everywhere  successive  streams  of  lava. 
To  the  north  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  a  short  distance 
from  it,  is  an  insulated  rock,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  which  rises  out  of 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  between  200  and  300  feet  This  rock  is 
composed  of  forty  or  fifty  horizontal  layers  of  lava,  piled  regularly 
one  upon  the  other.  The  face  of  these  layers  is  cracked  and  divided 
by  perpendicular  fissures,  many  of  which  are  filled  with  veins  .•!' 
obsidian  or  volcanic  glass,  and  the  same  appearance  is  visible  several 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  other  of  the  fissures  are  some 
curious  specimens  of  zeolite  Signs  of  fusion  are  evident  on  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  rock,  which  seen  from  a  short  distance  has 
the  appearance  of  scoria)  from  on  iron  furnace.  Obsidian  and  pumice- 
stone  abound  on  all  the  coast. 
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The  slanting  sides  of  the  crater  contain  many  thermal  springs,  some 
of  which  run  freely  while  others  ooze  out  in  the  form  of  mud.  The 
temperature  of  these  springs  is  various,  some  being  196°  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  others  at  the  boiling  heat.  Swamps  and  stagnant  pools  of  water, 
varying  in  their  heat  from  80°  to  130",  are  found  on  every  part  of  the 
island.  Most  of  the  springs  are  brackish ;  one  of  them,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  112°,  is  strongly  chalybeate. 

The  soil  is  altogether  volcanic ;  it  is  spongy  and  porous,  and 
trembles  under  the  feet.  If  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  surface,  a  sound 
like  that  of  bubbling  water  may  be  heard. 

The  sea  on  the  coast  abounds  with  fish.  Among  these  are  some 
red-coloured  perch,  from  6  to  12  inches  in  length ;  another  species  of 
perch,  from  3  to  4  feet  long  ;  rock-cod,  and  bream.  The  quantity  of 
cray-nsh  seen  crawling  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  crater  at  low 
water,  is  almost  incredible. 

No  frutescent  plant  is  found  on  the  island.  The  list  of  its  vegetables 
is  confined  to  mosses  and  a  few  kinds  of  grasses.  Not  a  single  quad- 
ruped of  any  kind  inhabits  the  island,  which  is  likewise  free  from  all 
insects,  with  the  exception  of  the  common  fly.  Land  birds  are  never 
seen  here,  but  the  number  of  aquatic  birds  which  resort  hither  to 
lay  their  eggs  is  astonishing.  Among  these  are  the  white  and  the 
brown  albatross ;  crested  penguin  ;  black,  gray,  blue,  and  stormy 
petrel ;  puffin  ;  silver  bird,  or  sea-swallow ;  and  a  small  brown  duck, 
not  larger  than  a  thrush. 

The  shore  of  Amsterdam  Island  is  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of 
seals,  for  which  reason  it  is  visited  by  the  Americans,  who  carry  the 
skins  which  they  there  procure  to  China. 

A  paper  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,' 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  island  by  Van  Vlaming, 
states  that  the  sea  was  then  so  crowded  by  seals  and  sea-lions,  "  that 
it  was  necessary  to  kill  them  in  order  to  effect  a  passage  for  the  ship 
to  the  ihore."  These  animals,  although  still  abundant,  are  certainly 
not  now  in  sufficient  numbers  to  obstruct  the  passage.  Another 
marvellous  statement  in  the  same  paper  was  to  the  effect  that  fish 
might  be  caught  in  the  sea  with  one  hand,  and  cooked  with  the  other 
in  the  natural  boiling  springs ;  and  this  assertion  has  been  almost 
literally  corroborated  by  Mr.  Barrow,  who  hi  1793  dropped  some  perch 
"living,  off  the  hooks  into  a  boiling  spring,  and  found  them  cooked  to 
perfection  in  fifteen  minutes." 

AMSTERDAM,  NEW.    [BEBBICE.] 

AMU.     [Oxus.] 

AMUCU,  a  lake,  situated  on  the  boundary-line  between  British 
Guyana  and  the  empire  of  Brazil,  in  3°  30'  N.  lat.,  58°  55'  W.  long. 
In  the  dry  season  it  is  hardly  more  than  3  miles  long,  and  almost 
covered  with  rushes,  showing  only  at  intervals  sheets  of  water. 
A  small  river  called  Pirarara  passes  through  it,  and  falls  into  the 
Maou,  about  10  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Tocoto,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Branco,  which  latter  river  falls  into  the 
Rio  Negro,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Amazonas.  In  the 
rainy  season  the  low  and  level  country  surrounding  the  lake  is  covered 
with  water,  and  the  lake  then  extends  to  the  mountains,  a  distance  of 
many  miles.  It  even  overflows  the  country  which  in  the  dry  season 
lies  between  it  and  the  Rupunoony,  an  affluent  of  the  Essequibo,  and 
constitutes  at  that  season  a  natural  water-communication  between  the 
last-mentioned  river  and  the  Amazonas.  This  lake  is  remarkable 
since  in  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  El  Dorado  (or  gold  country)  its 
banks  were  stated  to  consist  of  auriferous  earth,  and  near  it  the 
imperial  and  golden  city  of  Mansa  was  said  to  be  built. 

(Schomburgk,  hi  London  Geogr.  Journal,  voL  vi.) 

AMUR,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  rises  near  50°  N.  lat., 
110°  E.  long.,  and  its  mouth  is  opposite  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Island  of  Taraikai,  formerly  called  Saghalien,  in  53°  N.  lat.,  143° 
K.  long.  It  carries  off  nearly  all  the  waters  of  the  slopes  and 
mountains  in  which  the  gre#t  desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo  terminates 
towards  the  east.  The  basin  of  this  great  river  lies  partly  in  the 
Russian  but  chiefly  in  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is  very  imperfectly 
kaowo, 

The  source  of  the  Amur  is  the  river  Onon,  which  rises  hi  that  range 
of  the  Baikalean  Mountains  which  is  called  Kentei.  [ALTAI.]  This 
river,  which  drains  a  country  now  nearly  uninhabited,  is  famous  in 
Mongol  history ;  the  great  hero,  Gengis  Khan,  was  born  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  youth  on  its  banks.  The  Onon  first  runs  from 
west  to  east  for  about  160  miles,  and  afterwards  to  the  north-east  for 
;il>imt  320  miles,  till  it  joins  the  Ingoda.  The  Ingoda  rises  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Tshokondo,  the  highest  summit  of  the  range 
which  separates  the  tributaries  of  the  Amur  from  those  of  the  Lake 
of  Baikal,  or  of  the  Yablonoi  Krebet ;  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Onon  till  it  joins  the  latter,  after  a  course  of  about  160  miles.  After 
this  junction  the  river  is  called  Shilka  by  the  Russians,  and  Saghalien- 
Ula  by  the  Mandshoo,  and  continues  under  this  name  its  north-eastern 
course  for  about  260  miles,  when  it  meets  the  Argun  or  Ergun<S,  a 
large  river,  which  in  its  upper  course  is  called  Kherlon  and  Lu-Kiu, 
and  has  its  sources  also  in  the  Kentei,  near  110°  E.  long.,  but  about 
three  degrees  farther  to  the  south,  in  47°  N.  lat. 

The  Kherlon  runs,  according  to  the  Chinese  '  Geography,' in  the 
first  part  of  its  course,  to  the  north  for  about  70  miles,  then  for  about 
35  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  afterwards  to  the  north-east  for  320 
miles.  It  then  changes  the  direction  of  its  course  to  the  east,  making 
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its  way  through  two  ranges  of  high  mountains,  and  after  having  run 
in  this  direction  for  about  100  miles,  it  falls  into  the  large  Lake  of 
Kuluu  or  Dalai  Nor  (117°  E.  long.),  which  is  210  miles  in  circum- 
ference. From  this  lake  the  river  issuing  under  the  name  of  Argun 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Chinese  and  Russian  empires,  and 
after  a  north-north-eastern  and  northern  course  of  about  400  miles, 
joins  the  Shilka,  in  53°  23'  N.  lat. 

After  this  junction  the  river  is  called  Amur  by  the  Russians,  who 
adopted  this  name  from  the  Ghileaki,  a  tribe  of  the  Tunguses,  living 
near  its  mouth,  in  whose  language  Amur  or  Yamur  signifies  the 
'  Great  River,'  or  the  '  Great  Water.'  The  Mandshoo  preserve  the 
name  of  Saghalien-Ula  (River  of  Black  Water). 

The  Amur  does  not  long  continue  its  north-eastern  course.  An 
extensive  mountain  range,  the  Khing-ghan  Oola  or  Yalo,  stretching  from 
south  to  north,  obliges  the  river  to  take  the  same  direction.  But  it  soon 
forces  its  way  through  the  mountains,  forming  for  perhaps  100  miles 
a  succession  of  rapids,  till  it  enters  the  plain  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  mountain-range.  During  it«  passage  through  the  mountains,  the 
Amur  changes  the  direction  of  its  course  from  north  to  east,  declines 
afterwards  to  the  south-east  aud  south,  and  continues  in  this  direction 
till  from  the  54th  parallel  it  has  descended  to  the  48th.  It  then 
resumes  its  eastern  course,  and  at  its  most  southern  point  (47^°  N. 
lat.)  its  waters  are  increased  by  those  of  the  Sungari  or  Songari-Ula, 
which  by  the  Chinese  is  considered  as  the  principal  river. 

The  Songari-Ula  rises  nearly  in  42°  N.  lat.  in  a  mountain  called 
Tshang-pe  Shan  (White  Mountain)  on  account  of  the  snow  with 
which  its  summit  is  always  covered,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Amur  from  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and  the  basin  of  the  Hoang-Hai, 
or  Yellow  Sea.  Its  general  course  is  north-north-west  till  it  joins 
the  Naun  or  Nonni-Ula,  a  large  river  which  descends  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Khing-ghan  Oiilu  Mountains,  from  52°  to  46°  N. 
lat.  in  a  general  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east.  After 
this  junction  the  Songari-Ula  runs  east-north-east  till  it  joins  the 
Amur. 

At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  junction  with  the  Songari-Ula, 
the  Amur  again  changes  its  course,  running  henceforth  to  the  north- 
north-east  down  to  its  embouchure,  and  traversing  the  country 
between  47°  and  53°  N.  lat.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives 
another  considerable  river,  the  Usuri-Ula,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  high  mountain-range ; 
but  this  tributary  of  the  Amur  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Amur  amounts  to  above  2000  miles ;  in  a 
straight  line  however  the  sources  and  mouth  are  only  about  1330 
miles  distant  from  one  another. 

As  far  as  this  river  is  known  it  abounds  in  fish  ;  but  though  they 
are  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  the  rivers  in  Europe,  they  are,  as 
Pallas  observes,  distinguished  by  some  peculiarities. 

The  country  drained  by  this  river  and  its  branches  is  divided  by  the 
Khing-ghan  Oola  Mountains  into  two  parts,  quite  different  in  their 
character.  This  mountain-range  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi  or  Shamo,  and  the  country  to  the  west  of  it,  about 
the  Onon  and  Argun,  preserves  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
desert.  It  is  so  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that 
the  Shilka  and  the  Argun,  both  of  which  are  slow  rivers,  are  com- 
monly covered  with  ice  from  five  to  six  months  in  the  year,  though 
they  flow  under  the  parallels  of  London  and  Paris.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  soil  is  sandy  and  sterile,  and  unfit  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  of  the  remainder  a  small  portion  only  is  actually 
cultivated.  In  the  part  of  this  region  which  belongs  to  the  Russian 
empire,  and  which  may  amount  to  nearly  one-third,  agriculture  was 
much  more  attended  to  before  the  Cossacks  conquered  it.  On  their 
arrival  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  they  found  very  large 
tracts  cultivated  with  care,  but  the  cruelties  and  vexations  exercised 
by  them  obliged  a  whole  nation,  the  Da-ures,  from  which  this  country 
is  called  Da-uria,  to  abandon  their  native  soil  and  to  take  refuge 
within  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Khing-ghan  Oola,  which  belongs 
altogether  to  the  Chinese  empire,  exhibits  an  entirely  different 
appearance.  The  valleys  enjoy  a  much  milder  climate ;  and  forests 
of  oaks,  limes,  hazels,  and  cherry- ^rees  replace  the  scanty  woods  of  fir 
and  larih  of  Da-uria.  The  ground  along  the  river,  and  even  to  a 
certain  height  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  is  cultivated,  aud 
produces  barley,  rye,  wheat,  buck-wheat,  and  hemp  ;  and  between  the 
fields  extend  fine  meadows.  Since  the  accession  of  the  present 
dynasty  to  the  throne  of  China,  many  persons  are  banished  to  these 
valleys  for  their  crimes  or  misdemeanours ;  and  this  policy,  it  is  said, 
contributes  powerfully  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture.  The  valley 
of  the  Usuri  which  is  more  elevated,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  branch 
of  the  Mandshoo,  who  still  follow  a  pastoral  life.  The  mountains 
that  divide  this  valley  from  that  of  the  Songari-Ula  produce  the 
Ginseng,  which  in  China  is  considered  a  panacea ;  this  is  said  to  be  the 
only  place  where  it  is  found  on  the  old  continent. 

Not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Shilka,  and  on  those  of  a  small  river 
called  the  Nertsha,  the  Russians  have  built  the  town  of  Nertshinsk, 
which  contains  about  1000  inhabitants.  The  principal  town  in  the 
Chinese  territories  is  Kirin  or  Girin-Ula  on  the  Songari-Ula,  the  seat 
of  a  provincial  government.  In  the  valley  of  the  Naun-Ula,  is  the 
town  of  Naun-Koten,  and  in  that  of  the  Usuri,  Ninguta,  the  native 
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ANADYR.  •  river  of  Siberia,  rises  nearly  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  a 
lake  among  the  A  I.Ian  Mountains,  which  U  traToned  by  173"  K.  lung. 
It  Brst  run*  for  about  400  miles  in  a  west-south-west  direction  ai  far 
as  164*  B.  lung.,  and  then  sweep*  round  to  the  east,  and  continue!  in 
Ikk  direction  to  iu  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Anadyr,  a  gulf  of  the  Sea 
of  KamtchaUa.  The  whole  oourae  of  thk  river  in  600  mile*. 

Tho  country  which  U  traversed  by  the  Anadyr  u  almost  entirely 
eovend  with  roofer,  naked,  and  barren  hills,  aometimei  ruing  to  the 
height  of  mountain*  An  the  winter  huts  about  nine  month*,  and  all 
thin  time  the  ground  U  frozen  and  covered  with  mow,  even  the  patches 
of  low  ground  along  the  river  are  not  available  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  ; 
and  the  rain-deer  and  the  dog  are  the  only  domestic  animal*  of  the 
nation*  which  inhabit  thk  corner  of  the  world.  The  rein-dew  in  a 
wild  state  i*  Tery  numerous,  distinguished  by  its  spotted  skin,  and 
fcrm*  the  mo«t  important  object  of  chnae  with  the  inhabitant*.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  population  inhabit*  the  country  about  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  small  bays  in  it*  neighbourhood,  where  the  vast 
number*  of  fi«h,  morses,  and  other  marine  animals  afford  them  abundant 
food.  Them  people  hare  fixed  habitations  ;  but  those  who  live  on  tin- 
produce  of  their  herds  of  rein-deer  and  of  the  chose  wander  about 
like  the  Laplander*. 

The  country  on  the  north  of  the  river  U  inhabited  by  the  Tshukshe*, 
who,  according  to  Captain  Cook,  are  not  of  a  diminutive  size,  a*  was 
formerly  believed,  but  rather  tall,  well  made,  and  ttrong.  They  have 
defended  themselves  with  valour  and  sucoea*  against  the  Russians,  and 
are  not  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  like  the  other  nation*  of  Siberia.  To 
the  south  of  the  Anadyr,  there  is  another  nation,  the  Korakes,  who 
are  wither  so  tall,  nor  so  well  made  a*  the  Tshukshes,  nor  so  brave. 
They  are  subject  to  the  Russian*,  and  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 
'.M.  an  episcopal  town  of  above  6000  inhabitant*,  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
near  the  Via  Latins,  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  district,  32  mile*  K.S.  K. 
from  Rome.  It  i*  the  residence  of  many  noble  families,  but  U  an 
in-built  place.  Pope  Bonifacio  VIII.  was  bom  here,  and  here  he  was 
taken  pri«oner  by  Sciarra  Colonna  in  1308. 

The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  A  naynia,  the  chief  city 
of  the  Hernici.  Anagnia  was  an  ally  of  Rome  from  the  time  of 
Tulhu  Hostilius  till  B.C.  306,  when  the  citizens,  holding  a  congress  of 
the  Hernican  nation  in  the  circus  below  the  town,  declared  war  against 
the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  defeated.  The  city  was  styled  "  the 
wealthy"  by  Virgil.  It*  territory  was  ravaged  both  by  Pyrrhus  and 
Hannibal  Under  the  empire,  Anagnia  was  a  municipal  town  of 
considerable  importance.  There  are  still  a  few  Roman  remains.  The 
see  was  founded  in  A.D.  487.  Valens,  the  general  of  Vitellius,  was  a 
native  of  Anagnia. 

A  X  AH  L"  AC  is  a  term  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  Mexico  ; 
but,  at  the  discovery  of  America,  it  was  properly  applied  to  the  countries 
lying  between  14*  and  21°  N.  lat,  and  comprehended,  besides  the 
Mexican  empire  of  Montezuma,  the  republic*  of  Tlascala  and  Cholula, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Tezcuco  and  Michoacan.  The  high  table-land 
of  Mexico  is  now  sometimes  called  the  plain  of  Anahuao. 

A  N.VMI'R,  the  ancient  AntatHrium,  a  the  most  southern  point  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  described  by  Strabo  as  the  nearest  point  of  the  main- 
land to  Cyprus.  It  is  in  36*  2'  N.  lat,  32°  50'  K.  long.  "  Cape 
Anainotir  terminates  in  a  high  bluff  knob,  one  side  of  which  ia  inac- 
osssible  ;  the  other  ha*  been  well  fortified  by  a  castle  and  outworks, 
placed  on  the  summit,  from  whence  a  wall  flanked  with  towers  descends 
to  the  shore,  and  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  the  promontory."  There 
ars  two  channels  cut  in  the  rock,  several  mile*  in  length,  and  on  different 
levels,  which  supply  the  modern  castle  of  Anamur,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Cape,  with  water  ;  where  the  channels  are  continued  across 
the  ravines,  they  rest  on  arches.  Within  the  precinct*  of  the  castle 
are  remains  of  two  theatre*  ;  and  beyond  the  walls  a  great  numlx-i- 
of  detached  tombs,  each  constructed  of  two  chambers,  with  arched 
roof*.  A  city  of  Anemurium  i*  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  of  which 
there  still  exist  some  traces.  (Beaufort's  Karamnnia.) 

\  PA,  a  seaport-town  and  fortress  of  Russian  Circawua,  situated 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  44°  55'  X.  lat,  37°  in'  K.  l..nK, 
30  miles  N.  from  the  harbour  of  Sudjuk-Kalc',  and  about  30  mile* 
8JJ.E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kulnn  :  population,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison,  about  3000.  It  was  founded  by  the  Turks  in  1  784  ,  to  protect 
their  Tartar  subjects  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuban,  as  also  to  keep 
up  their  relations  with  the  Caucasian  tribes.  The  products  of 
<irna«sia  soon  began  to  circulate  through  Anapa,  as  they  did  formerly 
through  Tuuan,  which  was  then  recently  occupied  by  the  Russians. 
Them  k  no  harbour,  but  only  a  roadstead  at  Anapa.  Tin-  im|>oru 
an  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  steel  ware,  nails,  glass,  salt,  A 
°  •*•  ox,  buffalo,  and  cow  hides  ;  bare  skins,  furs  ;  tallow,  wax,  ic. 
Anapa  is  built  on  a  projecting  crag,  the  most  north- 
of the  Caucasian  Mountains.  The  surface  k  smooth 


western  extremity  . 

«••  •>°p»  '«"">  ">  ">  extended  plain  on  the  north  and  east  towards 

the  Kuban.     The  walk  towards  the  sea  are  426  yards  long,  and  the 

satire  circumference  exceeds  2  miles.     To  the  south-west  the  walls  are 

built  upon  a  calcareous  rock,  which  rues  65  yard*  pet 

aboT.  the  sea.     Towards  the  roadstead,  which  k  on  the  * 

of  the  town,  the  white  elife  that  lin.  the  shore  subside.   Some  bastion* 


and  a  ditch  defend  the  fortress  on  the  side  of  the  plain.  During  the 
Turkish  possession  of  the  place,  about  one-third  of  the  space  inclosed 
by  the  fortifications  was  occupied  by  200  shops,  several  coffee-houses, 
and  cabins  built  of  wood,  hurdles,  and  mud.  It  was  ill  built,  irre- 
gularly laid  out,  and  had  a  very  turbulent  population  ;  but  it  U  said 
to  have  improved  in  every  respect  under  the  Russians. 

A  body  of  8000  Russian  troops  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
take  Anapa  in  1790 ;  in  the  next  year  it  was  taken  by  assault  by 
General  Ooudovitch,  though  defended  by  10,000  Turks  and  15,000 
mountaineers.  It  was  soon  after  restored  to  Turkey,  but  the  Russian* 
seized  it  again  in  1807  and  in  1809.  It  was  again  restored  to  Turk 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest  The  Russians  finally  took  Anapa,  June  23, 
1828,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  and  hare  since  held  it. 

AX. \TOI.IA,  from  ij-aroX^,  '  eart/  is  a  geographical  term  which 
originated  under  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  was  used  to  designate  the 
country  that  lay  east  of  Constantinople.  The  term  is  fre<{ 

d  as  the  modern  synonym  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  V 
In  the  divisions  of  the  country  as  they  are  recognised  by  some  writers, 
however,  the  term  Anatolia  (written  ako  Natolia  and  Anadoli)  has  a 
more  restricted  sense,  and  is  applied  to  the  west  and  north-west  of 
Asia  Minor,  including  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Halys,  the 
Karajah-Dagh,  and  the  continuing  range  as  far  as  Lake  Iber,  where 
the  boundary  runs  south-west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Chat-dak, 
and  thence  nearly  southward,  terminating  near  the  mid-point  of  the 
Lycian  coast,  opposite  the  isle  of  Kastelorizo.  Tli.  i,  .r.h  ....-; 
peninsula  is  on  maps  called  Roimi,  and  the  south-east  Karamania. 
In  the  east  Rum  (pronounced  Room)  is  the  common  name  of  Asia 
Miimr.  In  the  present  article,  Anatolia  will  be  considered  as 
representing  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  in  western  Asia,  lying 
between  86* and  42°  Jf.  lat,  26°  and  40°  E.  long.;  and  bounds!  N.  l.y 
the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  W.  by  the  .•Ggean  or  Archipelago,  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  Bosporus;  and  S  )>y  the 
Mediterranean  and  Syria,  from  which  last  it  is  separated  by  the  .', 
Mountains  and  for  a  short  distance  by  the  Euphrates.  The  eastern 
boundary  is  not  a  natural  one,  and  it  is  very  complicated.  Leaving 
the  Euphrates  at  a  short  distance  above  the  town  of  Someisat,  the 
ancient  Samoeata,  it  runs  for  some  way  eastward  from  that  river,  and 
then  sweeps  round  to  the  north-north-wegt  till  it  meets  the  Murad, 
down  which  it  runs  to  tin-  junction  of  the  Kiiru-Su ;  from  this  |x>iut 
it  takes  a  north-east  direction  for  a  few  miles,  along  the  Munsur-l)agh 
(9000  feet  high),  which  lies  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Karii-Sn  . 
turning  north-north-west  it  crosses  this  river  and  strikes  the  watershed 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Yexhil-Iruiak,  near  89°  45'  N.  lat, 
39°  E.  long.;  whence  after  several  bends  to  the  north-east  ai, 
the  boundary  reaches  the  Almali-Dagh  and  the  high-lands  connected 
with  them,  and  running  north-eastward  reaches  the  Black  Sea  a  little 
east  of  Trebizond. 

The  length  of  the  peninsula  from  the  junction  of  the  Murad  and 
Kara-Su,  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  39°  N.  hit,  to  the  coast  oppOM 
island  of  Mitylene,  is  670  miles ;  thu  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
length  from  east  to  west     The  breadth  from  the  bead  of  the  Onlf  of 
Iskenderun  to  the  port  of  Samsun,  the  ancient  Amisus,  is  300  miles ; 
and  this  line   Major  Reunell   adopted  for  the  eastern  limit    uf  the 
peninsula;  the  distance  between  the  head  of  the  (iulfofAd.il 
the  mouth  of  the  Sakariych,  the  ancient  Sangarius,  is  also  SOU 
Between  the  two  lines  thus  indicated  the  breadth  increases  to  420  ; 
but  the  average  may  be  taken  at  320  mile*.     The  area,  not  including 
the  numerous  island*  round  the  coast,  exceeds  200,000  square  • 
and  the  population  is  supposed  to  be  about  5,000,000. 

Aiieimt  Namtt,  Modern  JMruioai,  Ac.— The  name  Asia  Minor 
( Affla  q  Murfxi)  came  into  general  use  in  the  4th  century,  and  served  to 
distinguish  the  peninsula  from  tho  Greater  Asia  ('Atria  fi  yiiyd\ri), 
which  comprised  the  countries  that  lie  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issua  to  the  Euxine,  near  Tivbi/.ond.  The  early 
Greek  colonists  who  settled  on  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  spoke  of  a 
Lower  Asia,  which  comprised  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the 
Halys,  and  was  nearly  coimM.  nt  with  t!.  f  Anadoli, 

mentioned  above;  and  of  an  Upper  Asia,  whi.  I,  included  the  rext 
of  the  peninsula  and  all  Asiatic  countries  east  of  the  Halys. 
Asia  Minor  was  known  to  the  later  Greeks  under  the  names  of  'its 
divisions — Myaia,  Lydia,  and  Carin,  "ti  tin-  \v.  st  ;  I  :h\lia 

with   1'imdia,  and  •  •   the  south;  Ilitlruiia,  I'aphla^on 

Pontis,  on  the  north ;  and  I'l.ryKm,  Galatia,  nnd  Cn]>|>adocin,  in  the 
centre.  The  Greeks  established  colonies  and  built  towns  on  all  the 
three  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  but  their  occupation  was  most  compli  tu 
and  continuous  on  the  west  side.  Here  were  the  districts  of  /Koli», 
uid  the  little  Dorian  confederation  of  ( 'aria.  The  several  ancient 
]». liti.  :il  divisions  are  noticed  und>  r  their  separate  heads.  The  Romans, 
nndi T  the  designation  of  Asia  intrn  Tarn  HIM.  or  Asia  within  tho  Taurus 
M'.iiiitainn.  included  all  that  part  of  the  p<-mn-nla  to  the  n«i< 
!.  fli  west  of  this  mountain-range,  whilst  the  mnaindfr  of  the  country. 
and  all  the  rest  of  Ask,  was  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Asia 
extra  Tun  rum,  or  Asia  beyond  tho  Taurus.  The  islands  belom 
Asia  Minor  were  fi.rmud  into  a  province  (Provincia  Insularum)  by 
Vespasian:  iu  the  time  of  Constantino  tho  |  impriasa  53 

inland*,  with  Rhodes  for  metropolis.     In  the  administrate   <li 
»f  tin'  Tuik-  the  islands  have  always  formed  a  SSMJ  .im-nt 

called  Djizair  (that  is,  '  islands' ),  of  which  Rhodes  is  the  capital. 
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The  Turks,  who  are  very  inconstant  in  their  geographical  arrange- 
ments, and  confound  all  ancient  distinctions,  divide  Asia  Minor 
at  the  present  time  into  eight  Eyalets,  or  general  governments : — 

1.  Kastamuni,  which  includes  Paphlagonia ;   chief  town,  Kastamuni : 

2.  Khouadavendiguiar,    comprising    Bithynia;    chief   town,   Brusa: 

3.  Aydin,  which  embraces  Lydia  and  the  other  states  on  the  western 
coast ;  chief  town,  Smyrna  :  4.  Karaman,  which  includes  the  ancient 
Phrygia  and  Pamphylia ;  chief  town,  Koniyeh :  5.  Adana,  containing 
the  ancient  Cilicia ;  chief  town,  Adana  :  6.  Bozoq,  which  comprises 
the  ancient  Galatia ;  chief  town,  Angora :  7.  Siwas,  comprising  Cappa- 
docia ;  chief  town,  Siwas  :  8.  Tharabezoun,  which  contains  Pontus  and 
a  part  of  Armenia;  capital,  Trapezun  or  Trebizond.     The  Eyalets 
are   governed   either  by  a   vali    (viceroy)   or   mutesherif  (governor- 
general)  ;  each  eyalet  is  subdivided  into  livas,  or  provinces,  administered 
either  by   kairaakans  (lieutenant-governors)  or  mohassils  (prefects). 
The  livas  are  further  divided  into  cazas,  or  districts,  and  these  into 
nahiyes,  that  is,  villages  or  communes. 

Coast-line,  lilands,  <kc. — The  southern  coast  presents  an  irregular 
outline,  formed  by  two  huge  semicircular  projectioas  of  the  coast 
between  and  on  the  flanks  of  which  the  sea  runs  with  bold  sweeps 
into  the  land.  There  is,  however,  no  deep  gulf  or  bay  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Issus  or  Iskenderun,  which  runs  up  between 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Few  coasts  present  so  bold  a  front  to  the  sea. 
From  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  now  Makri,  to  the  extensive  plain  which 
opens  behind  Adalia,  an  almost  uninterrupted  mass  of  lofty  moun- 
tains presses  near  the  shore,  and  sometimes  forms  the  immediate 
boundary  of  the  waves.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  (Kopri 
Su),  to  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cavaliere,  there  is  a  series  of  bold 
promontories ;  and  in  some  parts,  as  between  Selinty  and  Anamur, 
bare  rocky  hills,  backed  by  lofty  mountains,  form  the  coast.  Near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  coast,  the  wide  plains  of  the  level  Cilicia 
open  on  the  sea,  and  extend  some  distance  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  ISBUS.  About  45  miles  south  from  Cape  Anamur  lies  the 
Iar0'e  island  of  Cyprus,  and  about  10  miles  from  Cape  Aloupo,  the 
ancient  Kunosema,  and  the  most  south-western  point  of  the  peninsula, 
is  the  island  of  Rhodes.  The  other  islands  on  this  coast  are  very 
small,  both  in  number  and  size,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  on 
:  them  coast. 

The  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  presents  as  jagged  and  irregular 
an  outline  as  almost  any  coast  in  the  world,  and  in  many  respects 
very  much  resembles  the  opposite  shore  of  Greece.  Deep  bays  with 
bold  projecting  peninsulas  and  islands,  which  are  continuations  of  the 
adjacent  promontories  of  the  mainland,  characterise  this  coast.  The 
principal  of  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  are  Cos,  Samoa,  Chios,  and 
Metelin  or  Mytilene,  the  ancient  Lesbos.  The  channel  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  ancient  Hellespontus,  separates  Europe  from  Asia  by  a 
strait  about  40  miles  long,  and  at  its  narrowest  part  not  more  than 
one  mile  broad.  The  wider  opening  of  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of 
Marmara  (about  140  miles  long,  and  45  miles  broad  in  the  widest 
part)  in  succeeded  by  the  Bosporus  (14  miles  long,  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  2  miles  broad),  which  unites  the  Sea  of  Marmara  and  the 
Black  Sea.  The  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  presents  no  deep  indentations 
or  bays  ;  the  mountains  are  never  very  far  removed  from  the  shore, 
and  the  coast  is  described  by  Hamilton  as  strikingly  bold  in  its  out- 
line ;  lofty  hills,  covered  with  extensive  forests,  stretching  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  while  occasionally  broad  valleys,  with  steep  cliffs  on 
either  side,  run  far  up  into  the  country.  For  some  distance  about 
Cape  Lepte,  now  Indje,  the  coast  is  low  and  black.  At  the  mouths 
of  the  Halys  and  the  Iris  there  are  low  tracts  of  alluvial  formation, 
thickly  wooded,  and  in  some  parts  marshy.  Steep  hills,  rising  directly 
from  the  sea,  and  broken  by  many  deep  ravines,  characterise  the 
coast  near  Trebizond,  which  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  high  range 
of  undulating  hills  sloping  down  to  the  beach  and  everywhere  well 
wooded. 

Surface. — The  general  characteristics  of  the  surface  of  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor  are  its  vast  parallel  mountain  ranges,  which  run  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  support  between  them  high  table-lands  of  great 
extent.  The  table-hinds  contain  numerous  salt-  and  fresh- water  lakes, 
and  are  drained  by  numerous  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  flow  into 
the  Euxine  and  Archipelago.  The  southern  table-land  is  remarkable 
for  its  many  traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  for  its  series  of  salt-lakes, 
many  of  which  have  no  visible  or  known  communication  with  the  sea, 
tli.  rivers  that  originate  in  them  plunging  into  the  earth  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  Taurus  Mountains.  The  three  principal  mountain 
ranges  are — the  Taurus,  which  is  the  most  southern  ;  the  Anti- 
taurus,  central  and  east ;  and  the  mountains  that  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  These  mountains,  and  the  table-lands 
connected  with  them,  will  be  here  described  in  the  order  just  laid 
down. 

1.  Mount  Taurus.— The  Euphrates,  from  the  junction  of  the  Kara-Su 
with  the  Murad,  near  Kapan-Maden,  runs  in  a  south-western  direction, 
till,  in  38'  3'!'  X.  bit.,  38°  3iV  K.  ].,n-  .  it  enters  the  alpine  country 
through  the  narrow  pass  of  Ilijah.  Stopped  by  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tain.*, the  river  turns  east,  south-east,  south,  and  south-west,  and  after 
having  made  a  curve,  the  diameter  of  which  from  north  to  south  is  above 
70  miles,  resumes  its  southern  course  in  the  environs  of  the  village 
of  Buser.  The  tract  encompassed  by  this  curve  of  the  Euphrates 
is  a  mountain-knot,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  eastern  extremity 


of  Mount  Taurus  proper ;  its  northern  limit  is  formed  by  the  river 
Tokhmah,  the  Melas  of  the  ancients,  which  joins  the  Euphrates  on  the 
west  a  little  below  the  pass  of  Ilijah.  This  knot,  of  which  the  Akjah- 
Dagh  is  the  highest  point,  stretches  west  as  far  as  the  town  of  Marash, 
whence  it  continues  in  several  ranges;  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
we  shall  call  the  whole  the  Akjah  Mountains,  though  it  would  be 
perhaps  as  well  to  call  it  the  Commagenian  Mountains,  since  the 
country  thus  encompassed  by  the  Euphrates  was  the  principal  part  of 
the  ancient  province  of  Commagene.  Well  wooded  and  fertile  valleys 
lead  from  the  Tokhmah  up  to  the  mountains.  They  wind  at  first 
through  limestone  hills  abounding  with  fossil  shells.  Where  the  hills 
end,  long  ridges  of  black  volcanic  rocks  begin ;  these  are  succeeded  by 
platforms  and  table-lands,  upon  which  the  rock-terraces  rise  one  above 
another,  terminated  at  the  crest  in  conical  summits.  On  the  Belli- 
Gedik  hills  Ainsworth  found  the  altitude  by  the  barometer  to  be  5625 
feet,  but  the  Akjah-Dagh  is  probably  twice  that  height,  it  having  been 
seen  covered  with  snow  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  Gok,  a  small 
river  which  joins  the  Euphrates  after  a  southern  course,  winds 
through  colossal  cliffs  of  limestone,  and  forms  the  celebrated  pass  of 
Erkenek,  the  most  difficult  part  of  which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
rivulet  Erkenek,  a  feeder  of  the  Gok.  The  ancient  town  of  Perre, 
now  probably  Pelvereh,  was  situated  in  the  pass,  the  only  one  through 
which  armies  coming  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  can  descend  into 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  into  Mesopotamia  or  Syria. 
In  this  part  of  the  Akjah  mountains  the  rocks  consist  chiefly  of  shaly 
schists,  which  constitute  the  axis  of  the  whole  of  Taurus.  The  valleys 
are  well  cultivated,  and  inhabited  by  Kurds.  Near  Marash  a  chain 
separates  from  the  principal  knot,  forks  into  two  branches,  and 
encompasses  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun.  [AMANUS.] 

The  principal  chain  of  the  Taurus  stretches  from  the  environs  of 
Marash  in  a  western  direction  across  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula, 
and  is  generally,  but  not  always,  parallel  with  the  coast :  its  steep  side 
faces  the  south.  In  about  35°  E.  long.,  the  chain  is  called  Bulghar- 
Dagh,  a  very  lofty  range,  through  which  the  Sihun,  the  ancient  Sams, 
passes  in  a  bed  overhung  on  both  sides  by  steep  rocks  1000  feet  high, 
which  form  the  celebrated  pass  of  Golek-Boghaz,  anciently  called 
Pylre  or  Porto;  Cilicisc.  During  the  time  that  Syria  and  the  pashalik 
of  Adana  belonged  to  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  the  Golek-Boghaz 
was  partly  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  and  partly  of  the  Egyptians, 
both  of  whom  had  erected  strong  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  their 
respective  portions.  The  narrow  tract  between  the  Bulghar-Dagh  and 
the  coast  has  an  alpine  character,  and  under  the  meridian  of  Mezetli, 
the  ancient  Pompeiopolis,  the  principal  chain  of  the  mountains 
approaches  the  coast  so  closely  as  to  become  visible  from  the  sea  in 
all  its  outlines.  The  whole  country  round  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun  is 
thus  surrounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  others  by  lofty 
mountains,  which,  being  traversed  by  a  few  long  and  narrow  defiles, 
may  be  successfully  defended  by  a  handful  of  men  against  the  most 
numerous  armies.  This  tract  abounds  in  fruit,  wine,  corn,  timber, 
and  other  productions ;  and  is  watered  by  two  navigable  rivers,  the 
Jihun  and  the  Sihun,  and  many  streams  of  less  importance,  among 
which  the  Tersus,  or  river  of  Tarsus,  the  ancient  Cydnus,  is  the  chief. 

On  following  the  Taurus  in  its  western  direction,  we  find  the  Kara- 
Dagh  and  the  AUah-Dagh,  two  lofty  peaks  which  are  situated  at  only 
a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and  north  of  the  great  chain,  in  the 
southern  corner  of  the  ancient  Lycaonia.  The  name  of  the  Taurus  is 
here  Ichili-Dagh.  The  Kara-Dagh,  an  isolated  trachytic  cone  8000 
feet  high,  rises  above  a  sandy  plain,  and  is  of  barren  and  dreary 
appearance ;  a  low  ridge  stretches  from  it  north-east  in  the  direction 
of  Hasan-Dagh  and  Mount  Argseus,  with  which  it  appears  to  be  con- 
nected, forming  part  of  the  same  system  of  elevation,  and  standing 
consequently  on  the  edge  of  the  great  table-land,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  The  AUah-Dagh  stands  on  a  base  of  thin-bedded 
semi-crystalline  limestone,  dipping  south-east,  and  is  connected  with 
the  chain  of  the  Taurus,  which  here  chiefly  consists  of  Jura  limestone. 
The  Allah-Dagh  is  the  culminating  point  of  a  lower  range  which  runs 
west,  and  parallel  to  the  Taurus.  The  whole  of  the  Taurus,  from  the 
Allah-Dagh  west  as  far  as  the  Baba-Dagh  (Mons  Cadmus)  in  29"  E. 
long,  has  not  yet  been  explored,  but  parts  of  its  snowy  chain  have  been 
traversed  by  a  few  travellers,  or  seen  from  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of 
Adalia. 

The  Baba-Dagh,  or  most  western  part  of  the  Taurus,  continues  its 
original  western  direction  under  several  names,  and  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Mendereh  in  the  north,  and  the  Dolomon  and  several 
smaller  rivers  which  flow  into  the  sea  of  Rhodes,  the  Gulf  of  Cos,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mandeliyeh. 

Tho  whole  tract,  which  lies  between  the  range  of  the  Taurus  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  width  of  which  depends  more  on  the 
curves  of  the  coast  than  on  those  of  the  mountain-range,  has  an 
alpine  character,  though  the  mountains  are  not  so  high  as  the  Alps  of 
the  Tyrol  or  Switzerland. 

The  Lycian  part  of  this  tract  has  for  its  northern  limit  the  principal 
range  of  the  Taurus,  from  which  branches  stretching  south  are  so 
ultimately  connected  with  each  other  by  transverse  chains  as  to  form 
a  separate  mountain  system.  The  eastern  part  of  it  is  a  table-laud. 
The  tract  south  o/  a  line  between  Horan  or  Oren  and  the  bay  of 
Makri  (Glaucus)  in  the  west,  the  river  Xanthus  and  the  sea,  is  filled 
up  by  mountains  known  by  their  ancient  names  of  Cragtis  and 
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Anti-Cragus,  surmounted  by  |«aks  SOOO.  S300.  6490,  and  5940  feet 
•bore  Uu>  ML  From  Horan  a  range  atrstolMe  southeast  toward  the 
MB,  prnadng  daw  upon  it  with  a  steep  nummit  of  4800  feet  elevation. 
This  u  Ute  ancient  MOM  Massicytus.  East  of  it  U  the  high  table-land 
mentioned  above,  which  ban  a  mean  elevation  of  more  than  4000  feet, 
yt«g  part  of  the  ancient  district  of  Cibyratis,  a  name  which  in  the 
BrxaatUM  period  designated  the  whole  country  of  Lycia,  the  C'ibyrataj 
being  known  a*  the  beet  aailon  among  the  Greek*,  especially  for  ahipa 
of  war.  On  thin  table-land  there  U  a  river  that  falls  into  a  cavern  and 
disappears.  A  few  milea  louth  of  the  cavern  there  if  the  Lake  of 
Awelan,  which  hat  no  outlet,  U  8  or  4  miles  wide  and  10  milee  long,  and 
lie*  in  the  middle  of  a  highly  cultivated  plain  which  U  above  8000  feet 
high.  Between  the  table-land  and  the  Gulf  of  Adalia  U  the  Taktalu- 
Dagh,  the  ancient  Mount  Solyma,  with  a  snowy  summit  7800  feet 
high.  The  range  of  MODS  Massicytus  and  the  table-land  beyond  it 
form  a  terrace  which  U  lower  than  the  Taurus,  but  higher  than  the 
elevated  tract  along  the  southern  shore.  The  tract  along  the  shore  if 
tnvened  by  the  little  river  Dembre ;  it  is  a  terrace  lower  than  the 
table-land,  and  rising  with  bold  precipices  above  the  sea. 

2.  Tke  A nti-Taoriu,  Ike  gnat  table-land  in  Iht  interior,  and  it*  voter* 
eomlmmaiion. — From   the  summits  of   the  Akjah  or    Commagenian 


Mountains  the  eve  discovers  beyond  the  river  Tokhmah  an  immense 
mountain  tract  bordered  on  the  horizon  by  a  range  of  snowy  peaks. 
This  U  the  Anti-Taurus.  Through  its  eastern  and  southern  valleys 
the  waters  flow  to  the  Euphrates,  and  in  its  western  and  northern 
parts  are  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Kizil  and  Yeshil,  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  Black  Sea,  The  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Mountains 
of  Commagene  are  the  natural  eastern  limits  of  Asia  Minor.  The  tract  is 
little  known  :  the  Gol-Dagh  and  Kara-Bel*  are  two  black  basaltic 
mountains  in  the  east,  and  on  some  of  the  neighbouring  mountains 
snow  U  found  during  the  whole  year.  North  of  these  peaks  there  is 
a  chain  called  Arab-llaba,  and  beyond  it,  in  a  most  picturesque  country, 
the  high  conical  mountain  of  Sari-Chi-Chak,  a  Kurdish  name  meaning 
the  '  highest  mountain,'  the  easterly  continuation  of  which  is  of 
basaltic  character.  In  iu  neighbourhood  are  the  Dumbugh-Dagh,  which 
has  a  high  rounded  summit,  the  Erumbat  and  the  Yamur-Dagh,  which 
Ainsworth  found  covered  with  snow  in  July.  Chalk  is  found  in  the 
environs  of  the  Sari-Chi-Chak;  west  of  it*  trachytio  rocks  are 
prevalent,  and  the  Dumbugh-Dagh  contains  granite  and  euphotidos 
abounding  in  iron.  West  of  this  tract  there  is  a  district  of  gypsum. 
Beyond  this  in  the  same  direction  rises  the  chain  of  Kam-IVI,  the 
Paryadros  of  the  ancients,  covered  with  fira  and  oaks,  the  crest  of 
which  has  an  elevation  of  5790  feet  The  Paryadres  is  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  the  principal  chain  of  which 
stretches  west  as  far  as  the  Arjiih  or  Ergish-Dagh,  the  ancient 
Aryan,  in  38°  SO'  N.  lit,  35°  20'  E.  long.,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the 
peninsula,  and  once  a  volcano.  On  approaching  this  cone,  says 
Hamilton,  the  appearance  of  the  country  becomes  gradually  more 
wild  ;  the  hills  consist  entirely  of  trachytic  rocks,  and  the  surface  is 
covered  to  a  great  extent  with  boulders  of  the  some  formation. 
Vesicular  basalt,  boulders  of  which  overlay  a  yellow  feldspathic  rock, 
cover  the  shoulders  of  the  mountain.  After  having  passed  over  hills 
of  black  basalt,  be  reached  a  conical  hill,  consisting  of  sand  and  ashes 
with  a  crater  partly  broken  ;  then  a  rocky  tract  covered  with  juniper, 
where  the  real  ascent  begins.  South  of  the  highest  peak  stands  the 
Kartun,  an  isolated  rook  of  feldspathic  trachyte,  like  a  gigantic 
fortress.  Two  houn'  walk  farther  up,  the  ground  spreads  out  into  an 
amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  steep  and  lofty  ridges  of  hills.  Higher 
op  snow  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  crevices,  and  dangerous  glaciers 
had  to  be  traversed.  Hamilton  succeeded  in  reaching  the  highest 
attainable  point  of  the  mountain,  though  not  the  actual  summit, 
which  is  a  mass  of  rock  with  steep  perpendicular  sides,  rising  to  a 
height  of  20  or  24  feet  above  the  ridge  on  which  he  stood.  The 
summit  is  a  red  braociatcd  scoriaceous  conglomerate,  containing  frag- 
ments of  trap,  trachyte,  and  porphyry.  To  the  north  and  north-east 
extensive  glaciers  stretched  down  in  one  unbroken  slope  into  a  sea  of 
clouds,  proving  all  ascent  on  that  side  to  be  totally  impracticable. 
From  barometrical  observation  combined  with  the  result  of  two 
angles  of  elevation  taken  from  different  points  below  the  mountain, 
Hamilton  concludes  that  the  height  of  Mount  Arjwh  is  13,000  feet,  a 
trifle  more  or  IMS,  above  the  sea,  Ainsworth  calculates  it  about  1000 
feet  lower.  Strabo  observes  (p.  688,  Casaub.)  that  Mount  Argams  was 
covered  with  perpetual  snows,  but  his  statement  that  both  the  Kuiiue 
and  the  Mediterranean  are  visible  from  its  summit  is  not  true.  Mount 
Arjish  and  Mount  Allah-Dagh,  which  lies  about  30  miles  south  of  it, 
are  the  two  most  western  promontories  of  the  Anti-Taurus  properly 
•»••"«",  the  principal  chain  of  which  is  the  Allah-Dagh,  according  to 
i.  A  ridge  of  hills  that  stretches  south-west  of  Mount  Arjish 
gradually  higher,  forms  the  peaks  of  Hasan-Dagh  and 
Karajab-Dagh,  and  is  connected  with  the  Taurus  by  the  Kara-Dagh 
and  the  southern  Allah-Dagh  mentioned  above.  The  Arjish-Hasan- 

rmjah-Kars  Ijagh  chain  in  the  north-west,  the  Anti-Taurus  and  its 
branches  in  the  north  and  east,  sod  the  Taurus  in  the  south 

"Kg"1  «••  »°*  •"*•"  Portion  of  the  great  table-laml,  and  form  an 

»•»»>••».  part  of  which  i.  called  the  plain  of  Bor  or  Nigdeh. 

Uii.  '•«"'"  «  unknown  to  us ;  in  the  middle  part 

souron  of  the  Hih«m,  which  flows  south  and  traverses  the 

Taurus  M  stated  above;  and  Uw  western  part  Is  a  depression  of  the 


table-land  which  has  no  visible  outlet  for  its  waters,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  Ak-Gol,  a  lake  of  considerable 
extent  situated  east  of  the  trachytic  cone  of  Kara-Dagh,  before 
mentioned.  A  small  stream,  which  after  the  melting  of  the  snow 
increases  to  a  great  body  of  water,  flows  out  of  the  southern  corner  of 
this  lake  into  a  deep  circular  pool,  20  or  SO  feet  lower,  and  situated  in 
a  recess  of  the  surrounding 'marble  olifla.  The  pool  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  has  no  outlet,  nor  does  any 
stream  emerge  on  the  other  or  southern  side  of  the  hills,  from  which 
Hamilton  concludes  that  the  water  must  find  a  subterranean  passage 
through  the  limestone  and  reappear  on  the  south  side  of  the  Taurus, 
traversing  Cilicia  and  flowing  into  the  sea. 

From  the  ridge  between  Arjish-Dagh  and  Allah-Dagh  in  the  Taurus 
several  chains  stretch  out  in  a  western  direction.  The  first,  as  wo 
proceed  from  north  to  south,  is  a  continuation  of  Arjish-Dagh,  and 
runs  under  several  names,  at  first  west  and  afterwards  north-w, 
it  joins  the  alpine  tract  round  Angora ;  along  its  northern  and  eastern 
sides  flows  the  Kizil-Irmak.  The  second  stretches  out  from  the  range 
between  the  Hasan-Dagh  and  the  Karajah-Dagh,  north-west  as  far 
as  the  Emir-Dagh  in  38°  48'  N.  lat,  31°  20'  K.  long.,  and  thence 
west  to  the  Morad-Dagh  (the  ancient  Dindymeno),  where  it  divides 
into  different  branches  that  screen  the  valleys  through  which  the 
Mvndureh,  the  Ghiediz,  and  other  streams  flow  into  the  Archipelago. 
The  ridges  thus  indicated  surround  another  much  larger  basin,  forming 
likewise  a  depression  of  the  high  table-land,  of  which  the  greater 
portion  seems  to  have  no  outlet ;  the  eastern  port  has  certainly  none, 
its  waters  being  swallowed  up  by  the  great  salt-lake  Tuz.  Iu  its 
north-western  port  the  second  ridge  divides  into  two  branches,  about 
38°  20'  N.  lat,  32°  E.  long.,  and  unites  again  at  the  Emir-Dagh,  after 
inclosing  the  basin  of  the  Ak-Shchr  and  Iber  lakes ;  the  southern  and 
probably  principal  chain  is  the  lofty  Sultan-Dagh.  The  Lake  Iber 
receives  a  little  river  about  40  miles  long,  which  originates  not  far 
from  the  Morad-Dagh,  and  has  an  eastern  direction,  which  is  rather 
unusual  even  with  the  inlaml  rivers  of  Asia  Minor.  The  waters  of 
Lake  Iber  flow  into  the  lake  of  Ak-Shchr.  Between  the  Sultan-Dagh 
and  its  continuation  in  the  north-east,  the  Taurus  in  the  south,  and 
the  elevated  ridge  of  the  great  table-hind  in  the  west,  there  is  another 
basin,  the  largest  of  all,  which  seems  to  be  subdivided  into  several 
smaller  basins  by  transverse  ridges.  This  basin  contains  most  of  the 
great  lakes.  Its  south-western  part  is  still  unknown. 

The  group  of  lakes  in  this  basin  forms  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  table-land  ;  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
salt-lakes  in  the  east  and  the  fresh-water  (partly  salt)  lakes  in  tin- 
west  Among  the  salt-lakes  the  Tu:  is  the  largest.  Ita  centre  is  in 
38°  42'  N.  lat,  33°  25'  E.  long. ;  its  direction  is  south-east  to  north- 
west and  north ;  it  is  about  45  miles  long  and  18  miles  brood  where 
widest,  but  its  northern  extremity  is  much  narrower,  and  connected 
with  the  main  lake  by  a  channel  5  or  6  miles  broad.  A  ruined  cause- 
way connects  the  opposite  banks  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
salt  lying  over  a  coat  of  soft  mud :  when  the  waters  are  high  it  is 
submerged,  when  low  it  is  quite  dry.  The  banks  are  flat,  the  environ 
barren  or  covered  with  saline  plants ;  along  its  eastern  side  extensive 
salt-marshes  stretch  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  its  southern 
and  south-western  shores  are  surrounded  by  impenetrable  marahe* 
partly  covered  with  saline  incrustations.  The  water  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-24,  and  it  contains  32  per  cent  of  saline  matter  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of 
magnesium,  with  n  little  sulphate  of  lime  and  a  trace  of  bromiu.-. 
The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  stated  by  Dr.  Marcet  to  hove  the  specific 
gravity  of  1  -21 ,  and  to  contain  24  '5  per  cent  of  saline  matter.  Traces 
of  volcanic  action  abound  in  the  environs. 

The  group  of  the  fresh-water  lakes  begins  with  the  Ak-Gol  in  the 
south-east,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  the  first 
basin  of  the  table-land.  It  is  about  7  miles  long  and  3  miles  wid. •. 
West  of  it,  in  the  third  and  largest  basin,  is  the  Soghla,  the  ancient 
Trogilis,  in  37°  15'  N.  lat,  32°  15'  E.  long.,  which  U  about  8  mil.  < 
long  and  6  miles  wide ;  and  north-west  of  this  is  the  lake  of  I5e.i-Sli.-ln. 
the  Carolitis  Pusgusa  of  the  Byzantines,  in  37°  40'  N.  lat,  31°  So'  II. 
long.,  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  which  is  above  20  miles  long 
and  from  4  to  7  mil'  *  wide.  On  its  western  side  the  rocks  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge.  The  two  lakes  are  separated  by  n 
lofty  ridge  of  limestone  mountains,  through  which  the  Bei-Shehr 
Hiver,  the  outlet  of  the  Bei-Shehr  Lake,  has  formed  a  narrow  channel. 
This  river  empties  itself  into  the  Soghla  Lake,  which  has  no  outlet, 
and  is  consequently  the  deepest  part  of  t.lii*  portion  of  the  l.inin. 
North-west  of  the  lake  of  Bci-Shchr  arc  the  lakes  of  E^enlir  and 
Hoiron,  which  however  ore  one  lake ;  tha  northern  part  is  call.-.l 
Hoiran,  and  the  southern  Egcrdir.  The  narrow  channel  by  whieh 
they  are  united  lies  in  88*  8' N.  lat,  81°  3'  E.  long.  Their  combined 
length  is  about  30  miles,  and  each  of  them  is  about  6  miles  wid.-. 
They  are  full  of  fish,  and  surrounded  by  steep  and  wooded  hill*, 
intersected  by  picturesque  valleys  and  well-cultivated  plains.  Tin 
lake  of  Egordir  has  a  southern  outlet,  a  deep,  clear,  and  rapid  rivn-. 
the  farther  course  of  which  in  not  known ;  but  it  is  conjecture. ; 
it  has  a  subterranean  course,  and  rc-nppeara  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Taurus. 

If  we  rnnndnr  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  great  tabl.>-liind 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  great  number  of  extinct  volcanoes,  the  masse*  of 
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basalt  and  other  volcanic  productions,  the  innumerable  basaltic  cones 
which  are  spread  in  all  directions  on  that  plateau,  the  granite  which 
protrudes  through  the  overlying  beds  of  limestone,  and  finally  the  salt- 
lakes,  and  an  extensive  tract  covered  with  salt-marshes,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  whole  was  once  an  inland  sea,  like  the  Caspian  and 
the  Aral,  filled  with  brackish  water,  and  that  the  bottom  of  that  sea 
was  raised  by  volcanic  action,  whereupon  the  waters  poured  forth  in 
all  directions ;  and  on  their  descent  to  the  surrounding  seas  formed 
those  deep  valleys,  which  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
peninsula  lead  almost  in  straight  lines  from  the  edges  of  the  table- 
land down  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmara.  The  diminished  volume  of  the  remaining  waters  might 
then  have  been  absorbed,  or  have  found  subterranean  escapes,  till  the 
tract  remained  in  that  state  in  which  it  is  now.  The  great  quantity 
of  fresh-water  shells  found  on  the  hills  of  the  table-land  are  an 
objection  to  supposing  it  to  have  once  been  a  perfect  salt  sea.  It 
was  either  all  brackish,  or  divided  into  several  large  lakes,  some  of 
fresh-water  and  some  of  salt.  It  would  be  important  to  know,  if 
among  the  fresh-water  shells  there  are  many  belonging  to  such  shell- 
fish as  live  indifferently  in  fresh  and  in  brackish  water. 

3.  The  Euxine  Range. — The  country  between  the  Anti-Taurus  in  the 
south  and  the  Black  Sea  in  the  north  is  filled  up  with  mountains, 
the  centre  of  which  seems  to  be  in  the  southern  part  between  the 
Gaur-Dagh,  the  Almali-Dagh,  and  the  Gujik-Dagh,  whence  several 
chains  stretch  to  the  west  and  north ;  others  stretching  eastward 
connect  these  mountains  with  those  of  Armenia.  We  shall  call  this 
group,  which  has  no  general  name,  the  Lazian  group,  from  the  Lazes, 
a  warlike  nation  of  Caucasian  origin,  known  in  history  from  early 
times  down  to  the  present  day,  awl  whose  original  abodes  begin  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  these  chains.  The  Lazian  group,  the  third  land- 
mark of  Asia  Minor  toward  the  east,  is  the  watershed  between  the 
Euphrates,  which  flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  such  of  the  rivers 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Black  Sea  as  are  situated  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  KizU-Irmak.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  crest  of  the 
Lazian  group  are  the  sources  of  the  Choruk,  a  river  about  150  miles 
long,  which  flow  east  and  north  till  it  reaches  the  Black  Sea  near 
Batum :  its  whole  course  is  beyond  the  limits  which  are  generally 
ascribed  to  Asia  Minor.  Several  smaller  rivers  flow  from  its  northern 
slopes  into  the  Black  Sea.  One  of  these  is  the  Surmel,  a  small  river 
which  has  its  mouth  a  little  east  of  Trebizond.  A  chain  of  woody 
mountains,  which  detaches  itself  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Laziau 
group  and  stretches  as  far  as  the  sea,  runs  east  of  the  Surmel,  and 
may  be  considered  the  natural  boundary  of  Asia  Minor  on  this  side. 

Among  the  different  ranges  which  spring  from  the  Lazian  group 
we  shall  first  mention  that  series  of  interrupted  parallel  chains  which 
run  west  and  almost  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  These 
chains  are  known  under  several  names.  Between  Trebizond  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Yeshil  we  find  the  Mason-Dagh,  in  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Amazons,  whose  name  it  retains  with  little  alteration ;  and 
between  that  river  and  the  Kizil-Irmak  the  Nebbian-Dagh  with  its 
southern  parallel  ranges,  the  Ak-Dagh,  and  Tawshan-Dagh.  They 
are  surmounted  by  lofty  peaks,  which  are  however  much  lower  than 
those  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus.  The  whole  tract  is  a  plateau, 
being  the  first  terrace  on  coming  from  the  Black  Sea ;  above  it  run 
wooded  chains,  with  an  average  height  of  1500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plateau.  Towards  the  sea  the  plateau  ia  broken  into  numerous 
ridges  and  deep  valleys,  the  beauty  of  which  is  highly  praised  by  travel- 
lers, and  the  picturesque  character  of  the  scenery  is  most  striking  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast.  The  same  character  prevails  west 
of  the  Kizil,  from  the  point  where  it  breaks  through  the  chain  of  the 
Ada-Dagh.  The  Ilik-Dagh,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  4000  feet  above 
the  sea,  abounds  with  forests  of  fir-trees  that  yield  excellent  timber ; 
and  the  Yeralah-Goz  is  a  plateau  of  the  same  description,  surmounted 
by  ridges  of  about  3200  feet  elevation.  South  of  these  plateaus  lies 
the  Alkaa-Dagh,  the  summit  of  which  was  found  covered  with  snow 
in  October ;  and  north  of  them  are  the  Kaz-Yusuf-Dagh  and  others 
which  border  on  the  sea.  In  41°  25'  N.  lat.,  33°  E.  long.,  is  the 
plateau  of  Iflatn,  which  begins  in  the  south  near  the  town  of  Zafaran- 
Boli,  with  several  projections  terminating  abruptly  in  steep  acclivities, 
on  which  high  rock-terraces  tower  one  above  the  other.  On  the 
plateau  there  are  many  ranges,  partly  bare  and  partly  wooded,  and 
large  tracts  are  covered  with  fragments  of  rock.  West  of  this  plateau, 
and  divided  from  it  by  the  river  Orderi,  is  Mount  Durnah-Yala-si,  the 
ancient  Orminius,  which  has  rough  slopes,  wooded  sides,  and  a  bare 
crest  at  least  3000  feet  high.  Limestone  and  basaltic  rocks  abound 
in  both  of  these  mountains.  Mount  Durnah-Yala-si  is  connected 
with  the  Boli-Dagh  and  the  Karam-Ali  by  the  Sarkhun-Yala-si  and 
the  Yaila-Dagh  (Mons  Hypius)  in  the  south,  and  the  Kara-Dagh,  the 
Owah-Dagh,  and  the  Kopekchi-Dagh  in  the  north.  West  of  the 
Karam-Ali-Dagh  is  the  Gok-Dagh,  or  Bithynian  Olympus,  and  between 
them  flows  the  Sakariyeh,  or  Sangarius.  The  Gok-Dagh  is  only  a 
north-eastern  beginning  of  the  Keshish-Dagh,  or  Mount  Olympus  of 
Brusa  (8000  feet  high) ;  its  western  projections  stretch  through  Mysia 
and  terminate  in  the  promontories  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  the  Archipelago. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Lazian  Mountains  with  the  Kara-Bel, 
which  has  been  already  described  as  a  northern  continuation  of  the 
Anti-Taurus,  some  ranges  stretch  west,  which  the  natives  call  Gemin- 


Beli-Dagh,  and  Koseh-Dagh.  They  are  generally  parallel  with  the 
40th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  and  their  western  continuation  is  the  Chamlu- 
Bel.  They  rise  above  a  high  and  mostly  level  table-land,  and  form 
the  watershed  between  the  Yeshil  in  the  north,  and  the  Kizil  in  the 
south.  A  large  mountainous  tract,  of  which  we  know  very  little, 
lies  to  the  west,  and  is  encompassed  on  the  south-west  and  north  by 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  Kizil :  it  is  a  table-land  the  edges  of 
which  towards  the  Kizil  are  intersected  by  deep  valleys  and  ravines, 
and  form  a  long  sharply-indented  wall  of  rocks  of  the  grandest 
character.  Pursuing  the  right  bank  of  the  Kizil,  from  36°  E.  long., 
we  first  see  the  Ak-Dagh  right  opposite  the  snowy  peak  of  the  Arjish- 
Dagh,  stretching  west.  Where  the  river  Kizil  first  takes  a  north-west 
direction,  the  edge  of  the  table-land  is  called  Akjik-Dagh  ;  farther  on 
in  the  same  direction  is  the  Hasan-Dagh,  a  bare,  sharp,  two-headed 
peak  ;  and  still  farther  on  the  Baranli-Dagh,  a  lofty  chain  rising  high 
above  a  table-land  more  than  3000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  snow 
in  April.  This  tract  chiefly  consists  of  granite,  and  has  altogether 
a  sierra-like  aspect.  North  of  the  Baranli-Dagh  is  the  fine  plain  of 
Sogher,  and  north  of  this  lies  the  Begrek-Dagh,  an  extensive  granitic 
district,  composed  of  low,  rounded,  whitish,  and  bare  hills,  broken  up 
by  deep  ravines,  and  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation.  The  northern 
edge  of  the  table-land  surrounded  by  the  river  Kizil  begins  at  Tokat 
with  a  chain  of  high  limestone-hills  surmounted  by  steep  and  craggy 
pinnacles,  which  lower  as  they  stretch  to  the  west,  parallel  with,  but 
at  a  considerable  distance  from,  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tokat. 

At  Turkhal  the  chain  is  again  high,  and  presents  several  steep 
cones.  Thence  to  Zilleh,  south-west,  and  thence  north  to  Amasia  is 
a  high  table-land,  partly  fertile,  partly  a  barren  plain  composed  of 
limestone,  which  is  prevalent  near  Amasia.  The  craggy  edges  of  this 
plateau  towards  the  river  Tokat  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  valley 
and  are  broken  by  deep  ravines.  From  Amasia  a  range  of  low  hills, 
consisting  chiefly  of  peperite  or  volcanic  sand,  occasionally  stratified, 
runs  westward,  and  at  13  miles  west  of  this  town  the  hills  rise  into 
huge  masses  of  rocks.  From  Chorum  the  table-land  has  the  same 
character,  being  partly  a  level  plain  and  partly  a  hilly  tract,  which 
to  the  northward  is  bordered  by  the  Kirk-Delim  Mountains,  forming 
the  most  northern  projection  of  the  great  table-land.  The  tract  from 
Chorum  south-west  as  far  as  the  Begrek-Dagh  is  little  known ;  its 
edge  towards  the  river  Kizil  is  more  craggy  and  deeply  cut  than  the 
sides  of  the  table-land  towards  the  Tokat,  except  the  immediate 
environs  of  Amasia.  About  30  miles  west-south-west  from  Chorum 
are  the  rock-salt  mines  of  Chayan-Ko,  situated  in  a  rugged  ridge  of 
hills  of  red  sandstone  conglomerate.  The  surrounding  country, 
especially  towards  the  river,  is  a  succession  of  hills,  consisting  of  red 
marls  and  gravel  of  a  gray  or  bluish  colour.  South  of  Chorum, 
towards  the  interior  of  the  table-land,  there  is  a  succession  of  winding 
valleys  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  plateau,  and  lying  between  schistose 
rocks  varying  much  in  colour  and  consistency.  The  high  plain  has 
a  barren  aspect.  Towards  Yozgat,  south  of  Chorum,  there  are  deep 
ravines  and  many  broken  rocks,  which  amidst  protruding  masses  of 
trap  and  other  igneous  formations  bear  evidence  to  the  convulsions  • 
which  have  agitated  the  country.  The  waters  flow  north-north-east 
into  the  Tokat,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  slope  of  the  table-land  is 
towards  the  north.  A  little  north  of  Yozgat  is  the  Habak-Tepe,  a 
lofty  hill,  and  the  central  culminating  point  of  the  tract  whence  ridges 
radiate  in  all  directions  :  some  of  them  consist  of  coarse  sandstone, 
passing  into  a  loose  conglomerate  containing  pebbles  of  blue  crystalline 
limestone,  secondary  limestone,  jasper,  sandstone,  and  schistose  rocks. 
South-west  of  Yozgat  there  is  a  range  of  mountains  called  Chichek- 
Dagh,  which  seems  to  be  the  edge  of  the  second  terrace  of  the  table- 
land, on  ascending  it  from  the  west ;  the  first  being  formed  by  the 
Begrek-Dagh  and  the  Baranli-Dagh  described  above.  The  tract  west 
of  these  two  chains  is  likewise  an  elevated  table-land,  but  broken  by 
deep  valleys  and  ravines  through  which  the  Kizil  and  the  Sakariyeh 
have  forced  their  way,  and  has  in  many  places  an  alpine  character. 
Many  plateaus  consist  of  trappean  or  granitic  rocks,  upon  which  the 
red-sandstone  appears  to  have  been  deposited  as  in  a  basin.  Lime- 
stone occurs  everywhere  with  masses  of  trachytic  formation  overlying 
it.  On  the  plateaus  there  are  rugged  chains  of  mountains  with  broken 
and  picturesque  outlines;  and  high  cones  of  volcanic  origin  bear 
evidence  that  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  reduced  to  its  present 
state  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  that  the  work  was  completed  by 
water.  The  plateaus,  especially  that  of  Haimaneh,  are  bleak  and 
miserable,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  yield  corn,  wine,  and  fruit 
of  evwy  description.  Among  the  chains  that  stretch  in  all  directions 
are  the  Ardij-Dagh,  south  of  Angora,  about  3600  feet  high,  and 
several  others,  forming  one  or  perhaps  more  parallel  ranges,  interrupted 
by  table-lands,  which  begin  about  25  miles  west  of  Angora,  and  stretch 
in  a  north-eastern  direction  for  about  50  miles.  The  base  of  the  hill.s 
is  formed  of  an  immense  number  r>{  basaltic  prisms  of  great  regularity 
of  form,  some  vertically  disposed,  others  horizontally.  Above  these, 
masses  of  a  similar  character  tower  up  in  rocky  pinnacles  of  fantastic 
shape,  in  which  the  colossal  prisms  are  variously  disposed,  their 
distribution  far  surpassing  anything  at  the  Giants'  Causeway.  In 
the  northernmost  corner  of  these  mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kerimis  and  near.its  source,  are  the  mines  of  Sahlun.  There  another 
table-land  begins,  the  slope  of  which  inclines  towards  the  Black  Sea, 
which  is  only  75  miles  distant.  The  Kerimis  flows  south-west,  and 
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i  the  Bakariveh.  The  b«Jfbt  at  the  plateau  near  Angora  i* 
»^  fort  above  tb.  lerW  of  tke  ..a,  and  a.  £  {.  one  of  thejow**t 
UM  ararag*  height  of  the  .unwinding  teble-land*  may  be  fixed 
b.Una  8000  and  4000  feet  They  are  consequently  nl-.ut  2000  feet 
Lj  ih,n  the  plateau  of  the  great  central  teble-land,  the  average 
elevation  of  which  ha»  been  estimated  at  from  5000  to  6000  feet ;  and 
are  8000  feet  higher  than  the  teble-land*  that  occupy  the 
margin  of  the  peninsula  along  the  Black  Sen.  It  would 
Mem  that  the  part  of  Asia  between  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
north  and  the  Taunm  in  the  south  i*  composed  of  three  terrace*, 
which  we  may  call  the  Euxine,  the  Oalatian,  and  Phrygo-Capjiadocian 
terrace*.  The  bed*  of  the  rivers  which  originate  on  the  Galatian 
terrace  and  descend  through  the  Euxine  terrace  to  the  sea,  are  not 
(ao  far  a*  we  know)  Interrupted  by  steep  tramvene  barrier*,  so  a*  to 
make  the  water*  flow  down  in  cascades,  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  ascent  to  the  terrace*  i*  gradual 

The  tract  between  Angora  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Sakanyeh, 
and  thence  westward  a*  far  a*  Mount  Olympua,  i*  very  little  known, 
except  in  ite  •outh-we.torn  part,  which  is  traversed  by  the  great  road 
from  Constantinople  to  Kutehiyeh  and  Koniyeh,  which  pane*  over  a 
high  plateau  of  barren  aspect  The  same  character  prevails  in  the 
middle  district,  between  Kutahiyeh  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sakariyeh.  with  the  exception  that  the  eastern  part,  between  Oerma 
and  Angora,  contain*  large  plain*  and  some  valleys,  where  the  clayey 
•oil  i*  well  cultivated.  Chain*  have  been  seen  there  stretching  from 
past  to  west  The  highest  portion  of  this  teble-land  seems  to  be 
between  Sewri-Hisar  and  Kutahiyeh,  where  the  river  Sakariyeh  is 
supposed  to  have  ite  origin. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula,  the  Morad-Dagh  ha*  been 
described  a*  the  western  promontory  of  the  midland  system  of 
mountains,  and  the  centre  from  which  several  high  range*  stretch 
went  and  north.  A  lofty  and  wooded  chain  connects  it  with  the 
Olympus  of  Brnsa,  separating  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Edrenos  from 
the  barren  teble-land  of  Kutahiyeh.  A  *econd  chain  branches  west 
under  the  names  of  Ak-Dagh  (8000  feet)  and  Demirji-Dagh,  and 
terminate*  with  Mount  Ida;  two  parallel  branches  of  this  chain 
stretch  north  ;  they  are  the  watersheds  between  the  Edrenos  aixl  tli, 
Simaul,  and  between  thi*  river  and  the  small  watercourses  that  flow 
into  the  Hellespont  A  third  chain  runs  first  south,  and  then  west, 
forming  a  barrier  between  the  Ghiediz  and  the  Mendereh,  or  Mtcander. 
The  western  part  of  this  chain  branches,  and  forms  the  Kizil.ja-Mus.-i- 
Dagh,  the  ancient  Tmolu*  (4500  feet)  in  the  north,  and  the  Kestane- 
Dagh,  the  ancient  Messogis  (4500  feet),  in  the  south,  which  screen  the 
basin  of  the  little  Mendereh.  The  Baba-Dagh,  a  lofty  chain  that  rises 
south  of  the  Mannder,  belong*  to  the  Taurus  range,  as  mentioned 
above  •  its  height  must  be  very  great,  since  Fellows  saw  its  snowy 
summit  from  the  high  table  land  near  Kutahiyeh,  a  distance  of  150 
mile*  The  tract  between  the  Baba-Dagh  and  the  Morad-Dagh  is  a 
high  teble-land,  though  not  so  high  a*  the  great  central  table-land  ; 
anil  it  seems  to  be  an  intermediate  terrace  between  that  tract  and  the 
leas  elevated  plateaus  on  the  western  coast  Ite  general  aspect  is 
barren,  whole  districts  being  covered  with  sand  and  fragment*  of 
volcanic  prcducta ;  basaltic  cone*  rise  everywhere,  marble  is  abundant, 
limestone  occurs  generally,  and  in  many  place*  the  surface  of  the 
teble-land  is  undulating.  This  circumstance  gives  additional  strength 
to  the  hypothesis  thai  the  central  table-land  was  once  a  lok, 
Morad-Dagh  with  ite  eastern  chains,  the  Sultan-Dsgh  and  the  Emir- 
Dagh,  and  ite  western  continuations  the  Ak-Dagh  and  Demirji-Dagh, 
cmuut  of  schistose  and  metaznorphic  rocks ;  most  of  the  trachytic 
outbreak*  occur  on  this  line ;  the  peak*  «*»  generally  trachytic  or 
baaaltic  rock*,  and  traces  of  former  eruptions  are  very  numerous.  The 
..K-m.  by  which  the  Morad-Dagh  i*  connected  with  the  Olympus,  and 
between  which  the  river  Edreno*  flows,  begin  in  the  south  with  trap 
dykes  which  have  bunt  through  crystalline  limestone  and  yellow  schist, 
traversed  by  numerous  vein*  of  quart*  ;  farther  north  the  acclivities 
•how  cliffs  of  white  cretaceous  limestone,  with  a  horizontal  stratification 
containing  fossil  fresh-water  tertiary  shells.  Mount  Olympus  1s 
supposed  to  consist  of  plutonic  rock*,  which  are  indicated  at  ite 
•m  and  western  foot  by  bed*  of  limestone  penetrated  to  some 
distance  by  quartzose  granitic  vein* ;  the  limestone  i*  of  the  scaglia 
formation.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Edrenos  there  are 
greeiiUh  trachytic  rock*. 

The  general  character,  of  the  geology  of  the  peninsula,  *ays 
Hamilton,  are  simple.  The  eastern  extremltie.  consist  of  trachytic 
rock*,  which  toward,  the  weet  are  succeeded  and  partly  overlafd  by 
black  volcanic  breccia  and  peperite,  containing  angular  fragment*  of 
trap  or  trachyte.  The  wertwn  part  of  the  peninsula  consists  of 
calearrou*  rock*  which  Mem  to  belong  to  the  scaglia  or  cretaceous 
formation. 

All  thaw  are  horizontal,  and  the  lower  portion  i.  a  hard  compact 
•caglia  like  that  of  Greece  and  the  Ionian  island*.  This  (the  lower 
bard  portion)  contain*  no  (barfl*,  but  I*  overlaid  by  beds  80  or  40  feet 
thick,  containing  a  great  variety  of  shell*,  amongst  which  are  Corb*la 
and  MoJiot*.  The  bed*  vary  considerably  in  hardness,  and  some  are 
• 

llrdngr*fkf—\.  Ktrtrt.— Premising    that    the    words   So. 
Irmak   (mtrinirg  water  or  river,   and  very   frequently  tued   in  tho 
nomenclature  of  Turkish  riven)  are  bars  generally  omitted  as  forming 


no  essential  part  of  the  name,  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  rivers  of 
Alia  Minor,  from  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun  west  along  the  coast  • 
Mediterranean,  ftc. 

The  Jihun  (ancient  Pyramus)  ha*  ite  source*  north  of  Marash  in 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Taurus,  flow*  *outh-wect  through  a 
narrow  valley,  along  the  western  base  of  the  Durdun-Dagh,  at  the 
'  y  of  which  it  takes  a  sudden  turn  eastward,  and  falls  into 
:hc  Bay  of  Ayax,  in  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun.  Ite  ancient  course  fn  in 
;he  point  where  it  turns  east  wa*  south-west  and  south-east,  and  ite 
rormer  month  may  still  be  traced  near  Cape  Kara-Tash  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf.  Ite  whole  length  is  above  100  mile*.  Ite  UJIJKT  j>art  is 
confined  between  steep  rocks:  it  reaches  the  plain  of  Adana  in 
87*  N.  Int.,  but  the  hills  of  the  Durdun-Dagb  accompany  it  as  far 
down  as  Mount  Minis.  The  lower  p...-:  of  the  Jihun  U  navigable 

The  sources  of  the  Sihun,  the  ancient  Saras,  are  in  the  central 
table-land  in  87'  48'  N.  lat,  84°  25'  E.  long. ;  ite  course  is  south-east 
through  the  Cilician  defile*  of  the  Taurus,  and  then  south-west  till  it 
reaches  the  Mediterranean  in  36*  44'  N.  lat,  84°  53'  E.  long.  It 
Lhe  plain  of  Adana  above  this  town,  and  is  navigable  in  ite  lower  part. 
The  whole  length  is  about  100  miles.  The  courses  of  these  two 
rivers  are  very  imperfectly  known;  they  receive  numerous  feeder* 
from  the  mountains  among  which  they  flow. 

The  Tersus  (ancient  Cydnu*),  a  small  river,  originates  near  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Cilician  pas*,  on  a  plateau  of  38'" 
elevation,  and  after  a  southern  course  of  46  miles,  empties  iteelf  into 
the  sea,  a  little  we«t  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sihun,  and  a  few  miles 
south  of  Tersus,  the  ancient  Tarsus. 

The  Gok  (ancient  CalycadnusV  ha*  ite  source  in  the  Taurus,  in 
about  87°  N.  lat ;  it  drains  the  western  part  of  Cilicia,  and  after  a 
south-eastern  course  of  about  65  miles  through  a  mountainous  tract, 
joins  the  sea  a  little  below  Selefkeh,  the  ancient  Seleucia. 

Among  the  rivers  mentioned  by  the  ancienta  in  Pamphylia  are  the 
Eurymedon  (now  the  Kopri),  which  is  described  by  Fellows  as  a  • 
river;  the  Cc.-tnis  (now  the  Ak) ;  and  the  Caturactes  (now  tli,  Du.l.nl. 
Some  watercourses  that  have  been  observed  on  the  oentrol 
north  of  the  Taurus,  which  flow  from  west  to  east,  are  .- 
be  their  ru*|>uutive  sources.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  tin-  I 
in  formed  by  the  southern  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Egerdir 
before,  and  that  it  is  swelled  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Soghla  after 
they  have  forced  their  way  through  subterranean  passages  across  the 
Taurus ;  for  the  volume  of  the  water  of  the  Eurymedon  is  too  large  for 
a  river  the  length  of  which  would  not  exceed  60  geographical  miles, 
if  ite  sources  lay  only  in  or  a  little  beyond  the  great  range  of  the 
Taurus. 

The  Xanthus,  now  Echen,  the  chief  river  of  Lycia,  has  ite  sources 
in  the  snowy  range  of  the  Taurus,  and  flows  due  south  as  far  as  Horan, 
where  it  receives,  on  the  left,  a  tributary  of  about  25  miles  length, 
and  much  longer  than  the  portion  of  the  main  stream  abov< 
point      From   Horan   tho   river   winds   through  a  beautiful 
between  wooded  hills  and  picturesque  rocks  in  a  south  direction 
with  a  slight  western  inclination  ;  and  a  little  below  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Xanthus  it  turns  abruptly  west,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
after  a  course  of  about  50  miles.     Below  Horan  it  is  crowed  by  a  fine 
bridge  of  5  arches. 

The  next  river  to  the  Xanthus  U  the  Dolomon,  which  is  the  ancient 
Calbis.  The  port  of  it  visited  by  Fellows  flows  in  a  deep  ravine 
through  a  plateau  6000  feet  high.  Ite  course,  which  at  first  ia  from 
east  to  west,  soon  becomes  south-west,  but  nearly  tin-  whole  of  it  U 
unknown,  except  the  part  near  ite  mouth,  it  little  north-west  of  Cape 
Ghiuazi,  where  Fellows  had  much  trouble  in  crossing  it  Tho  whole 
length  is  nearly  100  miles. 

Meuduruh,  or  Macandtr,  springs  from  a  small  lake  f 
subaqueous  springs,  and  surrounded  by  steep  and  lofty  mountain*,  m 
38°  N.  lat,  80°  20'  E.  long.,  in  a  chain  (Mous  AulooreuM)  stretching 
from  east  to  west  towards  the  Baba-Dagh,  and  bordering  the  elevated 
plains  of  Dinair.  The  town  of  Dinair  (the  ancient  Apamea  Cibotus), 
is  close  by,  and  in  ite  environs  is  the  spot  in  the  plain  where  Marsyas 
paid  so  dearly  for  his  presumptuous  rivalry  "''  Apollo  ^euophou, 
'  Anabasis,'  i.  2) ;  but  the  cavern  where  Apollo  hung  up  the  akin  of 
hi*  rival  seems  to  have  fallen  in.  The  course  of  thi*  river  is  28  miles 
north-west,  through  the  high  plain  of  Dinair;  18  miles  south-west, 
and  23  miles  north  and  north-west,  partly  through  high  plains,  partly 
through  a  deep  rocky  valley  ;  126  miles  west-south-west,  in  numerous 
windings  through  a  beautiful  valley  that  becomes  wider  and  more 
fertile  us  it  approaches  the  ooa»t  Ite  tributaries  are,  on  tho  right, 
the  Sandukli,  which  oome*  from  the  aouth-oastorn  continuation  of 
the  Morad-Dagh,  and  the  Sanaa,  57  mile,  long,  which  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  Morad-Dagh,  and  joins  the  Masander  where  this  nver  begin* 
ite  regular  we*t«outh-we*t  course.  The  Kopli,  a  smaller  river,  join* 
theBana*  immediately  above  ite  junction  with  the  Meander.  On 
the  left,  the  feeders  are  the  Choral  (the  ancient  Lycus),  a  small  river 
flowiniTfrom  east  to  west ;  the  Kara-Su,  a  still  smaller  stream, 
oomeTdown  from  the  Baba-Dagh;  and  the  Chinar  (the  n: 
Marsvas)  the  sources  of  which  are  about  40  miles  south-south-east 
from  ite  junction  with  the  Maander,  in  the  western  continuation  of 


The  Little  Mendoreh,  the  ancient  Cayrter,  ha*  ite  source  in  the 
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angle  between  the  KestanevDagh  (Messogis)  in  the  south,  and  the 
Kizilja-Musa-Dagh  (Tmolus)  in  the  north.  It  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Scala  Nuova,  after  a  western  course  of  69  miles. 

The  Kodus  or  Ghiediz,  the  ancient  Hermus,  has  its  sources  in  the 
Morad-Dagh,  south-east  of  the  town  of  Ghiediz  ;  ita  course  is  23  miles 
west,  41  miles  south-west,  115  miles  in  a  generally  west  direction,  and 
17  miles  south-south-west,  till  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,  which 
it  loads  with  its  clayey  and  sandy  deposits.  In  its  upper  part,  the 
only  river  of  consequence  that  joins  it  on  the  left  is  the  ancient 
Cogamus,  the  source  of  which  is  in  29"  E.  long.,  and  its  mouth  a  little 
east  of  Sart,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sardis.  It  joins  the 
Hermus  after  a  north-west  course  of  50  miles,  through  a  beautiful  and 
highly  cultivated  valley.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  Sart  flows  the 
Pactolua,  celebrated  for  its  golden  sands.  Opposite  Sart,  not  far  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hermus,  is  the  Gygcan  Lake  ;  and  between  this 
and  the  river  the  numerous  tumular  monuments  of  ancient  Lydian 
kings.  This  group  of  tombs  is  called  by  the  Turks  Ben  Tepeh,  or 
the  Thousand  Hills.  On  the  right,  the  Hermus  receives  hi  its  upper 
part  the  Aiueh  and  the  Demir  (the  ancient  Hyllus),  and  hi  its  lower 
part  it  receives  the  Ak.  The  middle  part  of  the  Hermus,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Cogamus  and  the  sudden  turn  which  it  makes  near 
its  mouth  to  the  south,  is  very  imperfectly  known. 

North  of  the  Hermus  are  the  Bakir,  the  ancient  Caicus  ;  the  Tu/.lu, 
which  is  the  Satnioeis,  and  the  Mendereh,  the  famous  Scamander, 
flowing  west ;  the  Kojah,  which  represents  the  ancient  Grauicus,  and 
the  Ghonen,  which  seems  to  be  the  jEsepus,  flowing  north  into  the  Sea 
iff  M.  nil  IT*. 

The  most  important  river  which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Marmara  is 
the  Edrenos,  the  ancient  Rhyndacus,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  rivers.  One  of  them,  the  Rhyndacus,  or  Edrenos  Proper, 
originates  in  the  lofty  chain  which  connects  the  peaks  of  Morad-Dagh 
and  Ak  Dagh,  and  after  a  winding  north-west  course  through  a  beau- 
tiful valley  falls  into  the  large  lake  of  Abullionte  (Apollonias) ;  it 
issues  from  the  northern  corner  of  this  lake,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  gulf  of  Mudanieh  or  Cios,  after  a  course  of  140  miles.  The  other 
branch  is  the  Susugherli,  the  ancient  Macestus,  which  comes  from 
Simaul,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ak-Dagh,  where  it  is  called  the  Simaul : 
it  flows  west  for  69  miles,  and  north  for  80  miles,  and  joins  the 
Rhyndacus,  a  little  below  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Abullionte.  The  Rhyndaciu  also  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  Kara- 
Dere,  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  Maniyas,  the  ancient  Melitopolitis. 
Between  the  Rhyndacus  and  the  Sakariyeh  there  are  only  small  rivers, 
the  Nilufer  or  Lufer,  near  Brusa,  and  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Iznik, 
the  ancient  Ascania,  which  is  10  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide. 

The  Satariyeli,  the  ancient  Sangarius,  is  the  second  in  magnitude 
of  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula.  It  sources  are  on  the  high  table-land, 
south-east  of  Kutahiyeh.  Its  general  course  is  north-east  till  it  ia 
joined  by  the  river  Enguri  or  Angora,  which  flows  westward,  draining 
the  mountainous  tract  round  Angora.  From  this  junction  down  to 
its  mouth,  the  river  has  been  seen  by  European  travellers  only  at  a 
few  places.  Ita  general  course  however  is  known.  After  receiving  the 
Enguri,  the  river  flows  north-westward  towards  the  lake  Iznik,  as  far 
nearly  as  30"  E.  long. ;  it  then  takes  a  general  northern  direction  between 
the  Karam-Ali-Dagh  and  the  Gok -Dagh,  and  continues  on  this  course  to 
its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  41°  8'  N.  lat.,  30°  42'  E.  long.  The  most 
western  part  of  the  river  is  in  about  30°  10'  E.  long.,  and  not  far  from 
this  point  the  stream  is  fordable  at  a  place  called  Surkiui,  that  is 
'  t'</r  I.'  From  a  point  in  the  lower  part  of  ita  course,  where  it  bends 
eastward  for  a  short  distance,  the  river  formerly  ran  northward,  and 
the  old  bed  is  still  visible.  A  fine  bridge  of  ancient  construction, 
1087  feet  in  length,  leads  across  the  old  bed,  in  which  a  small  arm 
of  the  Sakariyeh  still  flows  north.  Near  this  spot  the  main  branch  in 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Near  Kiwa  or  Geiwa,  where  there  is  a 
bridge  over  the  river,  and  where  the  great  roads  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Iznik  to  Angora  meet,  the  Sakariyeh  flows  for  13  miles 
through  a  gloomy  intricate  defile,  with  high  and  rugged  precipices 
rising  perpendicularly  on  both  sides.  The  summits  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  excellent  timber,  oak,  beech,  sycamore,  and  ash.  The 
Saugarius,  Kiuneir  says,  is  in  general  about  100  yards  wide  (near  Kiwa), 
contains  an  immense  body  of  water  and  flows  with  very  great  rapidity. 
The  river,  at  the  wooden  bridge  above  mentioned,  is  372  feet  wide, 
with  an  ordinary  depth  of  2  feet,  and  a  current  of  about  8  miles  an 
hour ;  it  is  occasionally  subject  to  considerable  freshets.  The  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Sakariyeh,  besides  the  Enguri,  are,  on  its  left  bank,  the 
Pursek,  the  ancient  Thymbrius,  which  comes  from  the  Morad-Dagh, 
;an  1  nfter  a  northern  and  north-eastern  course  of  about  57  miles,  passing 
by  Kutahiyeh  and  Egki-Scheher  (Dorylscum),  joins  the  Sakariyeh  about 
11  miles  below  this  town ;  and  the  Yenisheher,  which  joins  the  main 
river  near  Geiwa,  after  a  north-eastern  course  of  57  miles ;  it  comes 
from  the  Olympus  of  Brusa,  The  Kermis,  which  flows  south-west 
from  the  I«hik-Dagh,  falls  into  the  Sakariyeh  on  its  right  bank,  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  junction  of  the  Enguri,  after  a  course  of  40  miles. 
The  length  of  the  Sakariyeh  is  about  250  milt-*. 

The  mouth  of  the  Filiyas,  the  ancient  Billicus,  is  in  41°  20'  N.  lat., 

2°  6'  E.  long.  Its  lower  part  has  been  visited  by  Ainsworth,  who 
describes  it  as  a  noble  river  flowing  through  a  most  beautiful  valley, 
from  south  to  north.  We  know  nothing  of  it*  upper  part  except  a 
portion  of  it  near  Zafaran  Boli  where  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  over 


it.  It  rises  in  the  Boli-Dagh,  along  the  northern  base  of  which  it  runs 
eastward  under  the  name  of  the  Hamamli  for  about  70  miles,  and 
then  breaking  through  a  range  which  has  hitherto  screened  its  left 
bank,  it  flows  north-west,  receiving  the  Saghanli  about  7  miles  west 
of  Zafaran-Boli.  From  this  point  the  river  flows  west,  and  afterwards 
turns  to  the  north.  A  little  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Filiyas  the 
Chati,  the  ancient  Partheuius,  enters  the  Black  Sea.  Of  the  course  of 
this  river  we  know  nothing. 

The  Kizil,  the  ancient  Halys,  is  the  largest  river  of  the  peninsula. 
Its  sources  are  in  the  Gemin-Beli-Dagh,  in  40°  N.  lat.,  37°  40'  E.  long., 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  second  or  Phyrgo-Cappadocian  terrace. 
The  river  at  first  flows  south,  but  it  soon  takes  a  south-west  direction, 
which  it  pursues  for  about  170  miles,  through  a  picturesque  valley, 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  great  central  table-laud.  This  part 
of  its  course  is  known  only  in  part.  In  38°  40'  N.  lat.,  34°  4'  E.  long, 
it  turns  north-west,  with  some  western  bends,  and  flows  in  that  direction 
as  far  as  40°  N.  lat.,  33°  34'  E.  long.,  for  about  86  miles.  This  part  is 
likewise  imperfectly  known.  Thence  it  flows  on  a  general  north-eastern 
course  as  far  as  Osmanjik,  for  115  miles :  this  part  is  much  better 
known.  From  Osmanjik  ita  course  is  supposed,  and  has  partly  been 
observed,  to  be  west  for  about  23  miles,  and  thence  north-east  for  about 
34  miles,  as  far  as  the  defile  of  Kara-Tepe,  a  narrow  pass  overhung  by 
huge  precipices.  A  portion  of  this  pass  is  formed  by  a  bend  of  the 
maui  river,  and  another  portion  by  the  valley  of  the  Gok,  called  here 
Costambul.  From  this  spot  the  river  flows  south-east  for  17  miles, 
thence  north-east  for  about  46  miles,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Black 
Sea  by  two  navigable  channels,  near  41°  43'  N.  lat,  36°  E.  long.  The 
whole  length  of  the  river  is  about  500  miles.  The  Kizil  brings  down  in 
its  freshets  a  great  deal  of  mud,  the  deposition  of  which  has  formed  a 
delta,  and  a  long  flat  alluvial  tract  in  the  last  portion  of  its  course. 
Its  waters  discolour  the  sea  for  6  or  7  miles  from  the  embouchure. 
We  know  of  no  considerable  tributaries  to  this  river  except  the  Gok 
(ancient  Amuias),  which  rises  in  the  mountains  west  of  Kastamuni, 
and  has  an  eastern  course  of  about  81  miles,  through  a  fertile  well- 
cultivated  valley,  bordered  by  high  rocks.  The  Kizil  does  not  appear 
to  be  adapted  for  regular  navigation  by  large  craft ;  the  waters  are 
low  in  the  dry  season,  but  they  greatly  increase  in  winter  and  spring, 
when  the  snow  melts  on  the  high  mountains  which  supply  its  tribu- 
tary streams. 

The  Yeahil,  the  ancient  Iri»,  is  the  last  considerable  river  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  peninsula ;  it  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Its 
sources  are  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Laziau  group,  near  40°  N. 
lat.,  39°  E.  long.,  and  it  enters  the  Black  Sea  below  the  fortress  of 
Charshembeh,  after  a  north-western  and  at  last  a  north  course  of  100 
miles.  It  receives  on  the  left  the  Tokat,  the  ancient  Ly cus,  the"  sources 
of  which  lie  north  of  the  city  of  Tokat,  whence  it  flows  west,  with 
occasional  bends  to  the  north  as  far  as  Amasia,  a  distance  of  80  miles, 
and  from  Amasia,  east  and  north-east,  for  35  miles.  The  Tokat 
receives  on  ita  left  bank  the  Choterlek,  which  rises  in  the  Kirk-Delim 
Mountain!),  north  of  Chorum,  and  joins  the  Tokat  after  an  eastern 
course  of  69  miles,  through  the  nearly  unknown  plateau  mentioned 
above.  A  little  below  its  junction  with  the  Tokat,  the  Yeshil  descends 
through  a  narrow  pass  into  the  Euxine  terrace  :  this  is  another  spot 
where  traces  of  former  cataracts  may  be  discovered.  The  Yeshil  enters 
the  sea  by  several  mouths,  the  principal  of  which  is  navigable,  and  the 
surrounding  tract  is  a  delta  formed  by  the  deposits  of  this  river.  The 
Thermeh  (ancient  Thermodon)  enters  the  Black  Sea  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  Yeshil.  The  Tireboli  rises  in  the  Laziau  group,  in  40°  20' 
N.  lat.,  39°  45'  E.  long. ;  its  mouth  is  a  little  east  of  the  town  of 
Tireboli,  the  ancient  Tripolis,  41°  2'  N.  lat.,  38°  48'  E.  long. ;  its 
direction  is  from  south-east  to  north-west.  Many  of  these  rivers 
abound  in  fish  :  the  sturgeon  is  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yeshil. 

2.  Lakes. — -Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  great 
central  table-land,  there  are  the  following : — 

The  Lake  of  Abullionte,  the  ancient  Apolloniatis,  lies  on  the  western 
border  of  Bithyuia,  between  Mount  Olympus  and  the  gulf  of  Mudanieh : 
it  stretches  from  east  to  west  20  miles,  and  12  miles  from  north  to 
south.  On  the  south  it  is  bordered  by  the  beautiful  wooded  moun- 
tains of  the  Olympus,  on  the  north-east  am!  north  by  trachytic  hills, 
..ards  the  north-west  by  marshes.  The  north-eastern  portion  is 
studded  with  many  islands  :  on  one  of  them,  which  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  wooden  bridge,  stands-  the  town  of  Abullionte,  the 
ancient  Apollonia  ad  Rhyndacum.  The  town,  some  of  the  islands,  and 
the  surrounding  countries,  are  full  of  ancient  ruins.  The  lake  abounds 
with  fish,  and  supplies  the  markets  of  Brusa  and  Constantinople. 

The  Lake  of  Maniyas,  the  ancient  Lake  of  Melitopolitis,  is  west  of 
that  of  Abullionte,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Mysia;  it  is  14  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  8  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  shores 
are  low  and  marshy,  but  the  tract  north  and  west  of  it  is  well  culti- 
vated, and  produces  good  wine. 

The  Lake  of  Buldur,  the  ancient  Ascania  of  Pisidia,  situated  in  37° 
45'  N.  lat.,  30°  26'  E.  long.,  takes  its  modern  name  from  the  town  of 
Buldur,  which  stands  near  the  southern  part  of  it,  and  contains  6000 
houses.  The  length  of  the  lake  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west 
is  about  17  miles,  and  ita  width  about  4  miles.  The  southern  shore  is 
flat,  and  the  banks  are  very  muddy.  The  neighbourhood  produces 
much  gum-trngacanth,  which  is  obtained  from  a  low  prickly  plant 
resembling  furze  by  making  an  incision  in  the  stem  near  the  root,  and 
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through  the  pith,  when  the  mp  exudes  In  a  day  or  two,  and 
•  in  the  opening,  after  which  it  U  collected.     The  water  of  the 
lake  M  brackish,  with  a  strong  taste  and  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
CM  ;  it  U  very  •hallow,  and  u  covered  with  wild-fowL 

The  Lake  of  fhantak,  the  Anaua  of  Herodotus  (TIL  SO),  supposed 
to  be  the  salt  lake  Asoania,  mentioned  by  Arrian  ('  Anabasis/ L  29), 
h  sitoaud  about  14  mile*  north-wart  of  the  Lake  of  IluMur ;  it  u 
about  20  milos  long  from  east-north-east  to  wert-eouth-west,  and  from 
8  to  4  milw  wide :  it  is  •urrounded  by  high  hill*,  with  precipitoui  and 
lofty  clifla.  In  summer  the  lake  u  very  shallow,  at  least  near  the 
buik*.  which  are  inuddy,  but  in  winter  the  water  rises.  In  the  dry 
•[••on  the  water  U  perfectly  saturated  with  salt,  which  crystallines  on 
the  surface,  and  is  scraped  off  the  mud  with  large  wooden  spades. 

The  Lake  of  Irnik,  the  ancient  Locus  Asoania  of  Bithynia,  u 
situated  10  or  IS  mile*  cart  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Mudanieh, 
into  which  it*  outlet  runs.  This  lake,  the  clearest  and  most  pictu- 
resque sheet  of  water  in  the  peninsula,  is  about  15  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  from  4  to  6  miles  wide.  The  country  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lake  is  a  natural  garden,  abounding  with  flowers  and 
evergreens — the  dwarf  daphne,  many  varieties  of  laurustinus,  and 
among  them  the  strawberry-tree  (Arbutut  taudo),  which  here  grows  so 
large  and  so  abundantly  that  it  forms  the  principal  firewood  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  south,  the  basin  of  the  lake 
is  screened  by  a  grand  mountain-ridge,  backed  by  the  snowy  range  of 
Olympus.  The  modern  name  of  this  lake  is  taken  from  tin-  litt!" 
village  of  Iznik,  situated  within  the  walls  and  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Nicsja. 

Climate  md  Proditett. — No  general  description  would  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  climate  of  Asia  Minor,  which  presents  probably 
more  varieties  than  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  which 
it  may  also  be  compared  as  to  extent  of  surface.  In  the  numerous 
chains  of  lofty  mountains  which  traverse  them,  in  their  high  plateaus, 
and  in  the  diversity  of  climate  depending  on  the  configuration  of 
surface,  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  two  countries. 
The  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  for 
their  genial  climate,  and  for  the  fertility  of  their  valleys.  The 
summers  here,  as  generally  throughout  Asia  Minor,  are  hot ;  but  even 
on  the  west  coast  severe  cold  is  occasionally  felt  in  winter.  The  snowy 
peaks  of  Taurus  continue  even  to  the  valley  of  the  Mjeander  on  the 
south  side.  The  high  plains  of  the  interior  are  excessively  cold  in 
the  winter  season. 

The  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor  being  exceedingly  humid,  parts 
of  the  mountain  slope  from  the  edge  of  the  high  plains  are  covered 
with  magnificent  forest-trees  of  great  variety.  The  forest  stretching 
west  from  Boli,  the  great  and  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  supply 
to  the  Turkish  navy,  contains  ash,  elm,  plane,  poplar,  larch,  and  beech, 
and  some  oaks  of  large  size.  (Morier,  p.  359.)  It  is  known  to  the 
Turks  by  the  significant  name  of  Aghach  Denim,  or  Sea  of  Trees. 
Major  Bennell  assigns  to  this  forest  a  length  of  120  miles  from  west  to 
cart,  and  a  breadth  of  40  miles.  The  Sakariyeh  passes  through  the 
western  part  of  it  Few  parts  of  the  world  present,  within  the  same 
limits,  more  striking  contrasts  than  the  Sea  of  Trees  and  the  high 
levels  of  Lycaonia,  which  Strabo  characterises  by  the  expressive  terms 
of  '  cold  and  bare.' 

On  the  southern  shore  the  immense  man  of  Taurus  leaves  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  base  a  comparatively  narrow  slip,  and  given 
to  the  climate  of  the  southern  coast,  combined  with  its  geographical 
position,  a  character  very  different  from  that  of  the  north  side  of  the 
peninsula.  The  amount  of  rain  is  much  less,  and  the  summer-heat 
of  the  coast  is  excessive.  Some  portions  of  the  Lycian  shore,  where 
the  mountains  prow  clone  on  the  sea,  have  no  water  from  April  to 
November,  but  what  can  be  kept  in  reservoirs.  The  winter  torrents 
eease  with  the  rains.  The  mountains  of  Karamania  are  in  general 
well  wooded,  and  Alexandria  is  mainly  supplied  with  fuel  from  them. 
The  mountains  of  Taunts  contain  a  great  variety  of  forest-trees  and 
"hruhs.  Volcanic  products  are  abundant  in  the  peninsula ;  and  the 
Greek  name  K<rr<ut«<ra</M«Vi),  or  'burnt,'  which  was  applied  to  the 
district  on  the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  preserves  perhaps  the 
only  historical  record  of  great  physical  revolutions  in  this  region. 
The  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  has  also  often  experienced  most 
destructive  earthquakes. 

Olive  and  mulberry-trees  are  extensively  cultivated  for  the  production 
of  oil  and  silk ;  and  the  white  poppy,  from  which  the  best  opium  in 
made,  is  grown  in  vast  quantities,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Afi'im.  Tobacco  is  an  important  crop ;  it  u  grown  of  the  bert  quality 
near  the  town  of  Melamo,  to  the  east  of  the  gulf  of  Mandeliych. 
Ysst  quantities  of  figs,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  are  grown.  Melons 
grown  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Abullionte  are  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  Constantinople.  Other  product*  include  rice, 
rfcy.  maue,  sugar,  madder,  cochineal,  valonia,  mastic,  wool,  cotton, 
goaU  -wool,  some  linseed,  and  flax.  The  principal  trading  places  are 
Smyrna,  Bruaa,  and  Trebitond ;  but  this  Urt  town  is  more  properly 
an  Armenian  port  Pairs  for  the  sale  of  imports  and  exports  are 
heldta  many  of  the  .mailer  ports,  which  carry  on  a  considerable 
<?*lU?JI"fU-  59*"*  A'"*"*.  Franc*,  «nd  the  United  States  are 
the  principal  countries  traded  with.  The  chief  exports  an  dyestuflk, 
i41a,  raw  oottop,  dried  fruits,  wool,  opium,  wax,  silk,  liiiles  and  skins, 
carpets,  goaU'-hair,  ftc.  The  imports  include  woven 


tissues,  coffee,  metals,  hardware  and  cutlery,  pottery,  glass,  rum,  Ac. 
The  manufacture*  of  the  country  are  confined  to  carpets,  leather,  and 
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Mining  skill  is  hi  a  very  low  state  in  this  country.  There  are  copper- 
mines  near  Bakir-Kurehri,  not  far  from  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  plateau 
of  Iflani ;  near  Chalwar,  on  the  eastern  ride  of  the  Laziau  group ; 
near  Tireboli,  on  the  Black  Sea ;  near  Tokat ;  and  at  many  other 
places ;  iron-mines  near  Unieh,  on  the  Black  Sea ;  silver  with  copper, 
in  the  mines  of  Tireboli;  silver  and  lead  at  Denek,  in  the  Begrek- 
Dagh,  east  of  the  Kizil.  Nitre  is  got  at  Kara-Bunar,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  central  table-land.  Rock-salt  abounds  in  all  parts, 
especially  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  tract 
round  Angora.  Hot  springs  occur  in  all  the  province* ;  those  of  Brusa 
are  celebrated,  and  are  even  visited  by  European  patients.  The  hot 
springs  near  Krrgli,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  central  t»bl. 
issue  out  of  narrow  crevices  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  low  hill*, 
near  the  Ak-Gol  Lake,  and  form  a  succession  of  small  pools  and  < 
hills,  which  hut  have  been  created  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  the 
earthy  matter  with  which  the  water  is  charged.  The  confined  water 
and  gases  are  heard  bubbling  under  ground.  Some  of  these  spring* 
deposit  pure  salt  round  their  orifices,  others  pure  sulphur,  and  others 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  which  is  the  most  frequent.  • 
mineral  products  are  limestone,  gypsum,  marble,  granite,  meerschaum, 
clay,  ic. 

Population. — In  Lycia  the  Greek  population  is  not  one-tenth  part  of 
the  population,  and  in  Bithynia  the  Turks  are  at  least  three  times  as 
numerous  as  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  are  more  numerous  in  the 
western  part  than  the  east,  and  they  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  of  all  the  commercial  towns,  and  several  districts  in 
the  western  part  are  exclusively  inhabited  by  them.  All  those  who 
call  themselves  Turks  are  not  of  Turkish  origin,  and  there  are  several 
hundred  thousand  so-called  Turks  who  are  descended  from  Greek 
ancestors.  There  ore  also  Mohammedan  Armenians  in  the  east 
Those  among  the  Turks  who  style  themselves  Osmanlis  are  settled  in 
the  country,  and  lead  an  agricultural  life,  though  many  of  them  live 
during  the  summer-time  in  tents,  which  they  carry  to  those  places 
which  ore  used  exclusively  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes, 
leaving  their  houses  empty  in  the  villages.  The  Turkomans  are  most 
numerous  in  the  east ;  but  such  among  them  as  are  shepherds,  and 
lead  a  real  nomadic  life,  wander  as  for  as  the  table-lands  of  the 
western  provinces.  Yuruks  are  nomadic  Turks,  probably  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  Osmanlis,  and  are  more  numerous  in  the  northern, 
middle,  and  eastern  parts.  In  the  same  districts  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  Kurds,  who  are  either  permanently  settled,  or  wander 
with  their  herds  to  the  western  table-lands,  and  sometimes  as  far  as 
Brusa,  Religious  prejudices  are  less  strong  in  the  peninsula  tlinti  in 
European  Turkey,  and  generally  the  population  of  Anatolia  may  be 
considered  the  best  part  of  the  population  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Comrxunitationt. — Of  roads,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
there  are  none  in  the  Turkish  empire.  In  Asia  Minor  there  exist 
some  traces  of  Roman  roads,  and  of  Roman  bridges ;  many  are  still 
in  use.  The  mode  of  travelling  in  the  country  is  on  horseback 
exclusively,  and  all  traffic  with  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  transit  trade 
with  the  east,  is  carried  on  by  caravans  of  dromedaries  or  camels. 
Some  of  the  most  important  routes  are  here  given. 

Across  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  runs  the  great  route  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Amoxieh,  starting  from  Scutari  and  skirting  the  coast  as 
for  as  I/mid,  whence  it  runs  to  Boli,  through  Usmanjik,  Maraiwan, 
and  Kawsah,  where  the  roads  from  Kastamuni  and  Sonwun  meet  it 
From  Kawsah  the  route  turns  to  the  south-south-east,  and  after 
reaching  Amosieh  is  continued  through  Zilleh,  to  Tokat  and  Siwas, 
whence  it  branches  off  north-east  to  Trebizond,  and  eastward  to 
Malatiyoh  and  the  Euphrates.  From  Trebizoud  a  coast  road  runs 
through  Uuieh  and  Sauisun  to  Sinub  or  Sinope. 

From  I /.in id,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  a  recond  route 
runs  south-east,  crossing  the  Sakariyeh  at  Geiwo,  and  reaching  the 
river  again  near  the  junction  of  the  Enguri ;  whence  a  branch  runs 
eastward  through  Angora,  which  is  continued  through  Chorum  to 
Amasieh,  whilst  the  original  route  keeps  on  south-easterly  to  the 
Anlij-Dugh  where  it  divides  into  two  branches.  One  of  these  runs 
by  a  mountain-pass  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baranli-Dagh,  and  thenco 
down  to  Kaisariyeh,  whence  it  is  continued  eastward  to  Malatirrh. 
The  other  branch  runs  on  in  the  original  south-cart  direction  across 
the  Ardij-Dogh  to  Kulu,  where  it  divides  also  into  two  branches, 
running  round  tin-  Tuz  Lake  and  meeting  again  at  Ak-Shehr,  whence, 
through  Nigdeh  and  the  Cilicion  pass,  it  reaches  Tarsus  and  Adanah, 
and  skirting  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Iskenderun, 
runs  down  to  Antioch  through  the  Beilan  pass  in  the  Amouus 
Mountains. 

Again,  a  third   route  runs  from  Itmid   southward  through  I/.nik 
nml  Kiitaliiyrh  to  Afiom,  whence  one  branch  runs  south-east  through 
li  to  the  south  coast,  and  another  through  Dinoir  and  Buldur 
to  Adalia. 

i  Smyrna  the  overland  route  to  Constantinople  crosses  the 
mountains  northward  into  the  valley  of  the  Susugherli,  which  it 
descends  to  Muhalich,  and  thence  north-east  to  Mudanidi,  \\h'  n<  .• 
the  Sea  of  Marmara  is  crossed.  From  Mudanieh,  a  route,  running 
eastward  through  Brusa,  connects  this  with  the  preceding  route. 
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The  great  eastern  route  from  Smyrna  runs  through  Sart,  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  Cogamus  across  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of 
the  Mrcander,  thence  to  Afiom,  and  so  on  to  Angora,'  crossing  all  the 
great  southern  routes  already  mentioned. 

Another  route  from  Smyrna  runs  southward  to  Scala-Nuova,  Aidin, 
and  Melasso,  and  thence  eastward  to  Buldur  and  Isbarta,  connecting 
several  short  routes  that  communicate  with  points  on  the  south- 
western part  of  the  coast. 

Historical  Sketch. — The  history  of  Asia  Minor  forms  an  important 
chapter  in  the  political  and  literary  annals  of  the  world.  Here  Persian, 
Greek,  lioman,  or  Turk  has  successively  held  the  mastery ;  here  the 
prince  of  poets  sang,  and  the  father  of  history  wrote,  when  all  but  a 
small  angle  of  Europe  was  sunk  in  barbarism.  In  this  sketch  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  do  more  than  enumerate  the  more  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  Lydians  led  from  the  east  by  Lydus  (Lud?),  or  descended 
from  him,  are  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  country, 
although  the  Phrygians  claimed  a  higher  antiquity.  The  Lydian 
capital  was  Sardis,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pactolus  with  the 
Hermus.  Here  Croesus,  celebrated  for  his  wealth,  and  the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  kings,  reigned  over  a  territory  which  extended  eastward 
to  the  Halys.  His  wealth  probably  brought  against  him  the  arms  of 
the  Persians,  led  on  by  the  great  Cyrus,  who  defeated  and  dethroned 
him  in  B.C.  548.  From  this  date  for  above  200  years  Sardis  was  the 
seat  of  the  Persian  governors  of  Asia  Minor.  Yet  the  Persians  never 
could  entirely  subjugate  the  country;  the  mountain-tribes  of  the 
Taurus,  and  especially  the  Pisidians,  still  maintained  their  liberty,  and 
the  numerous  Greek  cities,  which  were  founded  along  the  western  and 
northern  coasts  before  the  downfall  of  the  Lydian  dynasty,  were  ever 
on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  freedom.  In  401  B.C., 
the  younger  Cyrus  advanced  from  Sardis  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
attended  by  a  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who  thus  learnt  the  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire.  After  the  unsuccessful  termi- 
nation of  the  expedition,  the  10,000  surviving  Greeks,  under  the 
conduct  of  Xenophon,  crossed  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor  in 
their  return  home.  The  victory  of  Alexander  at  the  Granicus,  in 
B.C.  334,  and  that  of  Issua  in  the  following  year,  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  wrested  Asia  Minor  from  the  Persian  yoke. 

The  long  series  of  wars  that  followed  the  death  of  Alexander 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  several  small  kingdoms  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  those  of  Pergamus  and  Pontus ; 
the  former  ruled  by  monarchs  of  Greek  descent,  the  latter  by  princes 
of  Persian  origin.  Attains  Philometor,  the  last  king  of  Pergamus, 
died  B.c.  133,  bequeathing  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  who  thus 
obtained  a  footing  in  Asia  Minor;  but  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
courage  and  persistent  opposition  of  Mithridates  king^of  Pontus,  they 
did  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  peninsula  to  the  form  of  a  province 
till  the  time  of  Pompeius  and  Julius  Cfcsar.  Under  the  government 
of  Home,  Asia  Minor  reached  its  highest  prosperity.  Peace  being 
secure,  agriculture  and  trade  flourished  ;  excellent  roads  were  formed, 
new  cities  erected,  and  old  towns  rebuilt  or  embellished.  The 
numerous  and  extensive  ruins  discovered  by  modern  travellers  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  are  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  ancient  divisions 
and  towns,  attest  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  and  splendour.  The 
early  history  of  the  Church  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Asia 
Minor;  in  the  clash  between  Christianity  and  Paganism  much  bitterness 
was  engendered,  and  many  strifes  ensued ;  the  Pagan  was  cniel  and  a 
persecutor,  and  the  Christian,  in  his  misdirected  zeal  demolished  the 
finest  temples,  regardless  of  the  beauty  of  the  work  or  the  skill  of 
the  architect.  Two  cecumenic  councils  sat  in  the  city  of  Nicxa,  A.D. 
325  and  787  respectively;  the  former  condemned  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  framed  the  Ni«can  Creed,  the  latter  condemned  the  Iconoclasts. 
The  dissensions  between  religious  secta  during  the  5th  century  led 
to  great  cruelties,  and  the  city  of  Epheeus  witnessed  many  disgraceful 
quarrels  amongst  the  followers  of  the  religion  of  peace.  Under  the 
Saseanide  dynasty  the  Persians  again  turned  a  longing  eye  towards 
the  west,  and  the  Byzantine  emperors  had  to  struggle  hard  for  the 
defence  of  Asia  Minor. 

To  strengthen  himself  against  the  Persians,  Justinian  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Turks,  who  then  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the 
livid  of  history,  looking  down  from  the  heights  of  the  Caucasus.  In 
Oil  Cho«roe»  II.,  king  of  Persia,  overran  Asia  Minor  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Bosporus,  sacking  Ancyra,  and  taking  Chalcedon  by  storm. 
Heraclius  however  conveyed  his  army  by  sea  to  the  gulf  of  Issus, 
defeated  the  Persians  with  great  logs  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  Sarus, 
and  by  the  victory  of  Nineveh,  which  he  won  in  627,  for  ever  humbled 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Roman  empire.  Soon  after  this  the 
Koran  was  written,  and  raised  a  new  power  in  the  world ;  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  empire  were  seized  one  after  another  by  hordes  of 
Saracens,  Arabs,  and  Moors.  Haroun-al-Rashid  twice  overran  Asia 
Minor,  and  compelled  Nicephorus  I.  to  pay  him  tribute.  Theophilus  II. 
(820—840)  was  constantly  engaged  in  warfare  with  these  invaders,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  fifth  campaign  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Armo- 
nniin,  the  birthplace  of  his  father,  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the 
Caliph  Motasaem.  The  Seljukian  Turks  next  come  upon  the  scene, 
taking  Iconiiim  in  1069,  making  the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Manzicert,  August  26,  1071.  Cutulmish, 
one  of  their  princes,  soon  after  established  his  camp  at  Kutahiyeh. 
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In  1074  Soliman  I.,  son  of  Cutulmish,  pushed  his  conquests  in  Asia 
Minor  to  Nicsea,  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  which  he  made  the  seat  of 
his  government ;  and  now  commenced  in  earnest  that  long  struggle 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  latter  in  1-153.  In  this  interval  however 
the  soil  of  Asia  Minor  echoed  to  the  tread  of  the  mailed  warriors  of 
the  Crusades,  first  in  1098,  when  under  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  the 
chivalry  of  Europe,  after  the  capture  of  Nicsea,  swept  across  the 
peninsula,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  again,  in  1148, 
during  the  disastrous  advance  of  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII. ;  once 
more  in  1190,  when  a  bath  in  the  Cydnus  proved  fatal  to  Frederick  I. 
as  it  had  nearly  done  to  Alexander  the  Great  long  before.  In  the 
fourth  crusade  arose  the  new  Greek  principalities  of  Nicsea  and 
Trebizond.  During  the  following  half  century  the  Seljukian  Turks 
again  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  re-established  the  kingdom  of  Iconium, 
which  was  finally  extinguished  by  the  Mogul  invasion  under  the 
descendants  of  Gengis  Khan  in  the  13th  century.  Orthogrul,  one  of 
the  adherents  of  the  late  dynasty,  retired  to  Surghut  on  the  Sakariyeh, 
whence  Othman,  his  son,  issuing  in  1299,  in  a  few  years  conquered 
Bithynia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  receiving  just  before  his 
death  in  1326  news  of  the  capture  of  Brusa,  which  then  became  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  remaining  provinces,  with  the 
seven  churches,  were  soon  after  finally  lost  by  the  Christian  emperor. 
Bajazet  I.  was  master  of  all  the  territories  of  the  empire,  with  the 
exception  of  the  kingdom  of  Trebizond  and  a  small  strip  of  ground 
round  Constantinople,  and  those,  with  the  city  of  Constantine  itself, 
he  was  preparing  to  seize,  when  a  new  Mongol  invasion,  under  the 
famous  Tamerlane,  brought  on  the  battle  of  Angora  (July  20,  1402), 
in  which  Bajazet  lost  at  once  his  liberty  and  his  kingdom ;  and  the 
conqueror,  after  taking  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  established  himself  for 
a  time  at  Kutahiyeh,  whilst  his  sons  wasted  and  plundered  the  whole 
country.  The  Mongol  tide  soon  ebbed,  however,  and  in  1403  Brusa 
again  shared  with  Adrianople  the  honours  of  the  sultan's  residence. 
Mahomet  II.  came  to  the  throne  in  1451 ;  Constantinople  fell  in  1453; 
Trebizond  in  1461 ;  and  since  that  time  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
have  been  until  within  a  few  years  ruled  by  grasping  Turkish 
governors,  constantly  at  feud  with  one  another.  Such  of  the  towns 
as  survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  war  lost  their  trade  and  commerce, 
the  fairest  and  richest  plains  have  been  left  without  culture,  and 
hordes  of  nomadic  Turkomans  and  Kurds  roam  unchecked  through 
the  central  table-lands. 

(Hamilton,  Reiearchei  in  A  sia  Minor,  &c. ;  Aiusworth,  Travel t  and 
Retearchtt  in  Asia  Minor;  Fellows,  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Ditcoveries  in  Lijcia.) 

ANATO'LICO,  a  town  of  /Etolia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  6  miles 
W.  from  Missolonghi,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Aspro- 
potamo,  is  built  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  midst  of  the  salt  lagunes  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  The  town  covers  the  whole  of 
the  island,  and  contains  about  400  houses.  It  has  some  trade  by  sea. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishermen,  and  ply  their  trade  on  the 
lagunes  in  canoes,  for  which  the  native  name  is  monoxyla.  It 
surrendered  in  March,  1826,  to  the  Egyptian  troops  under  Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

ANCENIS.      [LoiRE-lNFfeRIEUBE.] 

ANCON  SIN  SALIDA,  a  deep  and  extensive  inlet  on  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  situated  between  50°  30'  and  52°  30'  S.  lat., 
72°  30'  and  73°  40'  W.  long.,  is  remarkable  as  bounding  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Andes.  The  Aucon  opens  into  Smyth  Sound,  which 
separates  the  Adelaide  Archipelago  from  the  continent  of  America. 
It  penetrates  by  a  very  winding  channel  (40  miles  long  and  from  1  to  4 
miles  wide)  through  the  mountains  from  Smyth  Sound,  and  expands 
at  its  eastern  extremity  into  a  large  sheet  of  water,  called  Kirke  Water, 
which  ifl  20  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  From  the  channel  several 
arms  branch  oft'  north  and  south.  The  most  western,  which  is  called 
the  Canal  of  the  Mountains,  runs  northward  for  about  30  miles.  It 
is  screened  by  steep  ranges  of  mountains,  broken  here  and  there  by 
deep  ravines,  which  are  filled  with  frozen  snow,  and  surrounded  by 
extensive  glaciers,  whence  avalanches  frequently  descend.  The 
mountain  range  which  incloses  this  arm  on  the  west  is  considered  to 
be  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Andes.  From  Kirke  Water  two 
deep  inlets  branch  off.  One  of  these,  called  Last  Hope's  Inlet,  extends 
first  northward  and  then  north-westward,  with  a  total  length  of  about 
30  miles,  and  a  width  of  2  to  4  miles,  and  terminates  not  far  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Canal  of  the  Mountains,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  high  snow-capped  ridge.  The  other,  called  Obstruction 
Sound,  runs  southward  for  above  70  miles,  and  is  from  3  to  6  miles 
wide.  The  western  shores,  both  of  Obstruction  Sound  and  of  Last 
Hope's  Inlet,  are  lined  with  high  mountains,  in  some  places  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  eastern  shores,  as 
well  as  the  eastern  shore  of  Kirke  Water,  consists  of  level  ground, 
which  extends  some  distance  inland,  where  only  a  few  low  hills  and 
some  rising  ground  appear.  It  is  therefore  evident  tha^  the  Ancon 
Shi  Salida  cuts  through  the  whole  range  of  the  mountains,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  eastern  plains  of  Patagonia. 

(Surveying  Voyage*  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle.) 

ANCO'NA,  a  delegation  or  province  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  is 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Urbino,  E.  by  the  Adriatic, 
and  S.  by  the  province  of  Macerata.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  38* 
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reared  in  great  number*.     Then  are  also  many  burned  oat 

The  province  comprises  the  northern  part  of  ancient  Pic 

a  mall  portion  of  Umbria ;  these  two  provinces  were  M 


•Jrith*  populism  184*  numbers*  1«<M  14.  The  nirfaoe  »  UaTened 
by  numeral*  onTshoota  of  the  Apennines,  which  an  separated  by 
ferule  valley..  Of  the  rivers  which  are  small  the  principal  are—  the 
T*TU.  toe  lower  part  of  which  is  in  the  province  of  Urlnno-e-Pesaro, 
and  eaters  the  Ma  at  Sinigaglia  ;  the  fiano,  which  ha*  iU  source  in 
to*  province  of  Macerate  ;  and  the  Musone,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  this  province  and  that  of  Maoerata.  Of  the  whole  area  of 
the  province  (280,804  acres),  103,014  acres  are  under  cultivation  ; 
86,780  acres  are  covered  with  plantation*  and  oops**,  and  the  rest 
oonaist  of  olive-grounds,  meadows,  natural  pasture,  forest  land,  Ac.,  so 
that  the  amount  of  absolutely  barren  land  is  only  250  acres.  The 
chief  agricultural  product*  are  wheat,  maixe,  hemp,  bay,  tobacco,  wine, 
oil,  and  bean*.  Some  silk  is  also  produced.  Sheep  and  hog*  are 

any  homed  cattle. 

num.  with 
separated  by 

now  the  Esino,  which  river  alto  formed  the  boundary 
the  OalU  Senone*  and  Pioenum,  and  was  therefor*  the 
northern  limit  of  Italy  on  the  ride  of  the  Adriatic  until  thin  was 
afterward*  extended  to  the  Rubicon.  The  province  contains  only  a 
part  of  the  old  Marches  of  Ancona,  which  formerly  extended  from  the 
duchy  of  li  rhino  on  the  north,  to  the  Marches  of  Kerroo  on  the  south. 
The  capital  is  Ancona.  The  other  towns  which  require  notice  here  are 
I  en  and  Osimo. 

/en,  15  mile*  W.  by  a  from  Ancona,  near  the  left  bank  nf  the 
Etino,  and  about  10  mile*  from  it*  mouth,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Umbrian  town  yEsis  or  jEsiuni.  which  became  a  Roman 
colony,  and  wa*  famous  for  it*  cheese.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and 
is  a  walled  town  of  considerable  size,  with  a  cathedral,  five  parish 
churches,  and  several  convents.  Silk  and  woollen  hosiery  are 
manufactured.  The  population  is  about  6000. 

Ofimo,  the  ancient  Aujrimum,  and  a  bishop'*  see,  is  situated  on  a 
high  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  8  mil™  8. 
from  Anoona,  on  the  road  to  Loreto,  in  43°  28'  36'  N.  lat,  18'  27'  SO- 
TS. long.  :  population  about  7000.  It  is  n  healthy  and  well-built  place, 
whh  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Tecla  ;  a  town-house  containing  a 
mnMnm  of  ancient  statues  and  inscriptions  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  a  handsome  episcopal  palace  ;  and  several  churches,  which 
contain  some  good  paintings.  Auxiumm,  from  the  strength  of  ita 
•  position,  was  a  place  of  importance  in  ancient  time*.  The  Roman 
censor*  had  walls  built  round  it  B.O.  174,  and  it  became  a  Roman 
colony  B.C.  157.  In  the  great  civil  war  the  partisans  of  Pompeius 
seized  the  town  B.C.  49,  but  the  inhabitants  opened  the  gates  to  Ciesar. 
Under  the  empire  Auximum  became  the  capital  of  Picenum,  of  \\  hi.  -h 
it  was  always  one  of  the  strongholds.  Belisarius  took  it  from  the 
Goths  after  a  long  siege,  during  which  he  narrowly  escaped  death. 
Under  the  Byzantine  empire,  Auximum  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis  in  the  Kxarchate  of  Ravenna. 

ANCO'.N'A,  a  seaport-town  in  the  Papal  States,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
in  43'  88'  N.  lat,  13'  85'  E.  long.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  delegation 
of  Ancona,  and  the  peat  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  delegations  of 
Urbino-e  Pesaro,  Macerata,  Camerino,  Fermo,  Ascoli,  and  Anoona. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  natural  amphitheatre  which  lien 
bstmuu  two  promontories.  It  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  the 
Papal  State*,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by  sea,  and  is  a  free  port 
It*  harbour  which  i*  good  i»  protected  by  two  moles,  the  ancient  one 
raised  by  Trajan,  and  the  modern  one  with  the  light-bonne  cons: 
by  Clement  XII.  On  the  ancient  mole  stands  a  fine  triumphal  arch, 
erected  in  honour  of  Trajan  A.D.  1  1  2,  by  his  wife  Plotina  and  his 
deter  Ifardana.  The  arch,  which  in  built  in  the  Corinthian  style  and 
of  Parian  marble,  has  only  one  gateway,  and  is  ornamented  with  four 
columns  on  each  (runt  The  new  mole  is  also  adorned  with  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  erected  by  Clement  XII.  from  a  design  of  Vanvitelli. 
The  harbour  fa  defended  by  several  forU,  and  the  heights  above  it 
are  fortified.  Within  the  harbour  is  the  lasarotto,  also  built  by 
dement  XII.  ;  it  i*  pentagonal  in  plan,  and  1*  said  to  be  well  Arranged. 
The  street*  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  except  one  fine  street 
which  Pin*  VI.  opened,  leading  to  the  mole.  The  citadel,  Imilt  on  a 
hill,  command*  the  town  and  harbour,  but  is  itself  commanded  by  the 
neighbouring  height*.  The  cathedral  of  Ht.  Cyriac  also  stands  on  a 
height  above  the  town,  and  occupies  the  *He  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
mentioned  by  Juvenal,  '  Hat.1  iv.  :— 

"  AaU  domain  VearrU  qua*  Darisa  nutlort  Aason." 

The  edifice  date*  from  the  10th  century,  with  the  exception  of  the 
west  front,  which  data  from  the  18th  century.     The  gothic  doorway, 
which  Is  a  One  example  of  the  kind,  is  richly  decorated  with  sculp- 
tar**.    The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisle*,  marked  ..II  by 
the  On*  column*  of  the  temple  of  Venus.     The  cupola  i*  octangular, 
4^£-^to^1l*«Me.tlnI'*ly.    Tn*  «Tpt*  contain  *ereral  ancient 
*"""•  'J""*n*»  hr^esting  paintings.    Among  the  other  churches,  all 
of  which  contain  some  valuable  pictures,  that  of  San  Agortino  present* 
•n    interior   of  \Miviu-lli   entered    hy  a  gothic  doorwny,   In   which 
Corinthian  column,  sre  intmdurod  ;  and  the  Santa-  Mnri  . 
ii  remarkable  f.,r  the  prodigality  of  it*  sculptured  decor 
other  remarkable    building,   are  the   town  hall,   the   cxchan. 
prison,  the  hospitals,  the  siwnal,  and  the  church  of  San  Domenico. 
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The  Jew*  of  Ancona,  about  5000  in  number,  have  a  separate  quarter 
and  a  synagogue. 

The  situation  of  Anoona  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  the  country  around 
is  very  fertile,  and  the  women  are  reckoned  among  the  handsomest  in 
Italy.  The  population,  according  to  the  latest  account*,  is  85,271. 
Anoona  has  manufactures  of  silk  stocking*,  leather,  paper,  wax-candle*, 
and  verdigris.  It  is  the  only  good  harbour  on  the  Italian  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  between  Venice  and  Manfredonia.  The  Austrian  Lloyds' 
steamer*  ply  regularly  between  Anoona  and  Trieste,  Alexandria, 
Greece,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna.  The  arrivals  in  the  port  in 
1842  numbered  1528  vessels  (109,818  tons),  with  cargoes  worth 
1,024,0004.,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods,  salt  fish, 
colonial  produce,  dye-stutts.  timber,  tobacco,  drugs,  wax,  wool,  hard- 
ware, metals,  Ac.  Some  of  these  import*  are  exported  coastwise. 
The  exports  are  corn,  hides,  raw  silk,  hemp,  bacon,  fruit*,  sulphur, 
linseed,  native  tobacco,  oil*,  cordage,  ftc, 

Anoona  i*  said  by  Strabo  (p.  241,  Casaub.,)  to  have  been  built  by 
some  Syracusans,  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Uionyriu*,  about 
B.C.  880.  Juvenal,  in  the  line  quoted  above,  calls  it  a  Doric  colony  ; 
it  is  probably  older  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo.  The  name 
Ancon  (iiyxiir)  mean*  an  elbow,  such  being  the  shape  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  built  The  town  was  famous  for  its  purple  dye.  The 
Romans  made  Ancona  one  of  their  principal  naval  stations  on  the 
Adriatic.  Julius  Cesar  occupied  it  immediately  after  passing  the 
Rubicon,  and  subsequently  Marcus  Antonius  established  two  veteran 
legions  here ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
town  was  made  a  Roman  colony.  Trajan  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
town,  which  owe*  to  him  the  improvements  of  the  harbour.  Under 
the  Bytantine  emperors,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Exarchate 
of  Ravenna  ;  and  it  ha*  continued  through  all  periods  of  its  history  to 
be  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  of  central  Italy.  In  the  middle 
ages,  Anoona  governed  itaelf  as  a  republic  tinder  the  prot. 
pope*  until  1582,  when  Clement  VII.  made  himself  master  of  the 
town.  The  French  occupied  it  in  1797,  and  it  was  retaken  by  the. 
Austrian*  in  1799,  after  a  long  siege.  The  French  took  possession  of 
the  citadel  again  in  1882,  and  did  not  evacuate  it  till  1838. 

ANCUD,  THE  GULF  OF,  extends  between  the  mainland  of  South 
America  and  the  island  of  Chiloe,  from  41°  80'  to  43°  30'  8.  lat.,  and 
from  72°  40*  to  78°  60'  W.  long.  It  communicates  with  the  Pacific 
on  the  north  of  the  island  by  the  Narrows  of  Chacao,  which  are  of 
considerable  depth,  but  at  some  place*  hardly  a  mile  wide.  On  the 
south  of  the  island  of  Chiloe  it  is  connected  with  tin-  Pacific  by  the 
wide  opening  which  occurs  between  the  Chonos  Archipelago  and  the 
island,  which  is  nearly  20  miles  across.  This  gulf  is  nearly  150 
mile*  long  (including  Ita  expansion  towards  the  north,  which  is  called 
Reloncavi  Sound),  and  at  an  average  60  miles  wide.  Ita  shored  are 
everywhere  high,  and  formed  by  rock*.  In  the  middle  of  the  gulf, 
between  42°  10'  and  42°  50'  are  a  great  number  of  high  rocky  islands 
and  islet*.  The  southern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Aiicud  in  in  some  maps 
named  the  Oulf  of  Corcovado. 

•  •rying  Voyage*  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle.) 

ANCY'RA  (now  Angora,  or  Enguri,)  was  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Aria  Minor.  Tradition  ascribed  ita  origin  to  Midas,  and  its 
inhabitant*  exhibited  in  a  temple  of  Jupiter  a  sncred  anchor,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  time  of  ita  foundation.  This 
was  probably  a  Qreek  invention  to  account  for  the  name  of  tli. 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  an  anchor  appears  on  the  coins  struck  in  the 
reigns  of  Antonius,  Severus,  and  Caracalla.  When  the  Hauls  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  (B.C.  277),  Ancyra 
became  the  capital  of  a  tribe  called  Tectosage*,  which  hud  cwtemsflj 
come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse.  In  B.C.  189  the  whole  o'f 
Oalatia  was  subdued  by  Cneius  Manlius,  who  fought  a  battle  will,  the 
Tectosage*  near  Ancyra  ;  but  it  was  not  till  i  i  was 

reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.    An  •••!  ••!' 

the  province  also,  and  was  permitted  to  assume  the  name  Bebaate,  that 
is  Augusta,  Teotosagum.  At  the  death  of  Augustus,  when  an  inscrip- 
tion on  brass  recording  his  achievements  was  erected  in  front  nf  hi* 
mausoleum  at  Home,  th  t"  Ancyra  procured  a  copy,  and  had 

it  inscribed  in  Greek  and  I-atin  on  the  white  marble  temple  which 
they  hod  erected  for  the  worship  of  the  god  Augustus  and  the  goddess 
Rome.  This  temple,  the  chief  monument  of  antiquity  at  Ancyra, 
remains  nearly  entire.  The  inscription  nbove  alluded  to  was  cut  in 
ita  walls,  and  is  called  the  Monumcntum  or  Mnnnor  Aneyrannm. 
The  Latin  inscription  was  first  copied  in  the  Mtli  century.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  printed  since;  the  latest  and  most  correct  copy  was 
made  by  Hamilton,  who  also  copied  a  great  part  of  the  Qreek  inscrip- 
tion, lloth  arc  given  in  tl»-  -e.  oml  volume  of  his  'Researches  in  A«a 
Minor;'  where  will  be  found  numerous  other  Greek  inscriptions 
copied  by  the  author,  from  various  parts  of  the  town.  One  of  the 

I' the  mode;'  >ntains  an  immense  number  of  ancient 

architectural  fragment*,  chiefly  ornamental. 

'iieh  importance  of  Ancyra  under  the  empire  is  proved  by  the 

•us  coin*  it  issued,  and   by  the  imnicn  •!  it«  public 

building*,  the  seal-  IH  of  which  nre  seen    in  all   ijnartoni  of 

\l-.ve  all  it  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  seats 

of  pagan  worship,  so  that  Libanius  calls  it  the  sacred  city.     It  won 

"lie   of  the   earliest   Christian   churches,    founded 

probably  by  St  Paul ;  in  the  years  314  and  858,  Christian  councih 
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were  held  here.  Pagan  worship  however  had  not  yet  ceased  for 
when  Julian  viaited  Aneyra  in  362,  he  was  received  without  the  walls 
by  processions  from  all  the  pagan  temples  of  the  city.  As  the  power 


. 

of  Rome  declined  the  frontiers  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  various 
lu   625   Aneyra   was   taken   by  a  general  of  the  Persian 


enemies. 
Chosroes. 


In  the  following  century  it  twice  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Arabs.  In  1085  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  but  in  1102  was  recovered 
for  a  time  by  the  Franks.  After  being  for  a  considerable  period  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  it  again  changed  masters  in  consequence 
the  great  battle  between  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet,  which  was  fought 
in  the  adjoining  plain,  July  20,  1402.  In  1415  it  was  recovered  by 
Mohammed  I.,  and  since  that  period  has  always  belonged  to  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

The  modern  town  is  situated  on  the  Enguri  River,  on  a  hill  in 
9°  56'  30"  N.  lat.,  32°  50'  E.  long.,  220  miles  E.S.E.  from  Constan- 
tinople, 330  miles  N.E.  from  Smyrna,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
60,000.  It  contains  9000  houses  occupied  by  Turks,  1500  by  Arme- 
nian Catholics,  300  by  Schismatic  Armenians,  and  300  by  Greeks.  The 
streets,  as  in  all  Turkish  towns,  are  narrow.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  mud ;  some  are  large  and  have  court-yards.  The  chief  building 
is  the  citadel,  which  is  defended  by  a  triple  line  of  fortifications.  The 
outer  and  middle  walls  are  built  chiefly  with  fragments  of  white  marble, 
which  formed  parts  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  city.  The  middle 
wall  is  strengthened  by  square  towers,  and  between  it  and  the  outer 
wall  is  a  large  space,  occupied  by  about  5000  of  the  population.  The 
i  stands  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and  is  built  chiefly  of  dark 
porphyritic  trap  (of  which  the  hill  consists),  with  a  few  blocks  of 
marble ;  here  are  two  gigantic  statues  of  lions  couchant.  The  greatest 
curiosity  at  Angora,  in  the  estimation  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the 
numerous  subterraneous  passages,  which  extend  in  various  directions ; 
they  were  formed  in  ancient  times,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  of 
great  length. 

Angora  is  the  chief  residence  of  the  Armenian  Catholics  in  Asia 
Minor.  Its  chief  commerce  consists  in  articles  manufactured  from  the 
bright  silk-like  wool  of  the  Angora  goat.  The  exports  include  also 
yellow  berries,  red  dye,  gums,  wax,  honey,  and  goats'  and  cats'-skins. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  there  were  resident  merchants 
here  from  England,  France,  and  Holland 

(Tournefort,  Voyage  da  Levant,  torn,  ii.,  p.  244  ;  M(moire»  de  I'Aca- 
dtmie  det  Intcriptioiu,  torn,  xxxix.,  391  ;  Rasche,  Lexicon  Rei  NIHU- 
maria,  article  '  Aneyra ; '  Hamilton's  Retearchea  in  Asia  Minor.) 

There  was  another  Anoyra  in  Phrygia  Epictetus,  situated  on  a  hill 

near  the  west  end  of  a  lake  from  which  the  Simaul  or  Susugherli 

;i\-T,  the  ancient  Macestus,  springs.      In  the   adjoining  village   of 

Kili.seh  are  many  large  marble  blocks,  broken  columns,  and  other 

architectural  fragments. 

A.VDALUCI'A,  commonly  written  Andalutia  in  English,  is  a  large 
division  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  comprises  the  four  ancient 
provinces  of  Cordova,  Jaen,  Granada,  and  Sevilla.  It  occupies  the 
south  of  Spain,  is  situated  between  36°  2'  and  38°  39'  N.  lat,,  1°  38' 
and  T  20'  W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  La  Mancha  and  Estremadura, 
E.  by  Murcia  and  the  Mediterranean,  3.  by  the  Mediterranean,  S.W. 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  Portugal  The  greatest  length,  E.  to  W., 
is  about  300  miles ;  the  greatest  width,  N.  to  S.,  is  about  160  miles. 
The  area  and  population  are  as  follows  : — 


Sq.  Mile*. 

Cordova 4160 

'«»» 4448 

Granada 9022 

SeriUa 8989 

Total 27,217 


Pop.  in  1849. 

348,996 

307,410 

1.1J7.584 

931,908 


8,745,858 


Andalucia  formed  the  largest  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Bcelica, 
BO  named  from  the  river  Bcetit,  now  the  Guadalquivir.  From  the 
Romans,  at  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century,  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Vandals,  from  whom  it  seems  to  have  derived  its  present  name, 
Andalucia,  by  omission  of  the  initial  letter  from  Vandalucia.  In  the 
year  419  they  quitted  Spain,  in  order  to  establish  themselves  in  Africa, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  Visigoths,  who  held  possession  of  Spain 
till  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  in  711.  In  about  two  years  the  Moors 
obtained  possession  of  all  Spain,  except  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  northern  coast,  and  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.  Moorish 
Spain  was  at  first  a  sub-government  under  the  caliphate  of  Damascus, 
and  Cordova  was  made  the  capital  city,  where  the  emirs,  or  governors, 
resided,  who  were  successively  appointed  and  recalled  at  pleasure  by 
the  caliphs.  This  form  of  administration  continued  till  756,  when 
Abd-el-Hahman  I.,  having  obtained  possession  of  Cordova,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Andalucia,  established  a  dynasty  independent  of  the 
caliphate  of  Damascus,  and  he  himself  assumed  the  title  of  caliph. 
This  caliphate,  or  kingdom  as  it  has  been  since  called,  continued 
under  17  caliphs,  or  sultans,  till  1036,  when  on  the  death  of 
Hbiham  IIL  the  kingdom  was  dismembered,  and  several  independent 
dynasties  were  established  in  Moorish  Spain,  of  which  those  in  Anda- 
lucia were  Cordova,  Granada,  Jaen,  and  Sevilla.  Meantime  the 
Christian  population  of  Spain  had  been  advancing  southward  from 
the  Asturias,  had  gradually  driven  back  the  Moors,  and  had  suc- 
cessively established  several  independent  kingdoms,  which  existed  for 
some  time  contemporaneously  with  the  Moorish  kingdoms.  Granada 


yield  to  these  persevering  attacks  of  the  Christians. 
„  **i  ™e  cl*y  Of  Granada  was  besieged  and  taken  bv 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  independent  power  of  the  Moors  in 
bpam  was  at  an  end,  after  it  had  lasted  about  780  years.  The  Moors 
continued  by  permission,  for  some  time  afterwards,  to  inhabit  the 
mountain-region  called  the  Alpujarras  (Alpu.xarras),  but  all  those  who 
territor  embra°e  Chnstlanity  were  finally  expelled  from  the  Spanish 

Coa*t-Line.— Andalucia  has  upwards  of  400  miles  of  coast-line    of 
which  about  250  face  the  Mediterranean,  and  150  the  Atlantic      On 
the  Atlantic  side,  from  Ayamonte  to  Cadiz,  the  coast   is  low  and 
dy ;  it  rises  as  it  advances  towards  Cape   Trafalgar,  whence  to 
Algeciras,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  more  elevated  and  rocky  but 
the  shores  of  the  bay  are  low,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rock  of 
Gibra  tar  itself.     Cadiz  is  the   only  harbour  of  importance  on  the 
ntic  side.     Ayamonte    Huelva,  San  Lucar   de  Barrameda,   and 
erto  Santa  Maria,  at  the  mouths  respectively  of  the  Guadiana 
i.     Ir  Guadalquivir   and  Guadalete,  admit  only  small  vessels.     On 
the  Mediterranean  side.  Malaga  is  the  only  valuable  harbour.     Gib- 
Utar  is  an  open  bay,  with  indifferent  anchorage,  and  two  moles  which 
ittle  protection,  even  to  small  vessels,  against  gales  from  the 
.-west  and  south.     Adra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Adra,   and 
A  meria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Almeria,  are  only  roadsteads. 
Almena  however  is  situated  in  the  recess  of  a  fine  bay,  and  was 
ormerly  a  harbour  of  importance,  but  its  quays  and  wharfs  have 
disappeared. 

Surface.— With  the  exception  of  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir 
which  is  for  the  most  part  a  wide  and  level  plain,  Andalucia  is  a  mass 
rf  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys,  which,  spreading  southward  from 
terra  Morena,  and  including  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  its  asso- 
ciated mountain-groups,  extend  hi  various  directions  and  at  various 
elevations  over  nearly  the  whole  country. 

The  Sierra  Morena  (Brown  Mountain  Range)  abuts  against  the 
;ntral  table-land  of  Spain  on  the  south,  rising  above  it,  and  forming 
a  natural  boundary  between  Andalucia  and  the  provinces  of  La 
Mancha  and  Estremadura,  It  enters  Andalucia  on  the  east,  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  which  rests  against  the  table-laud 
on  the  south-east  in  Murcia  and  La  Mancha.  It  extends  thence  in  a 
estern  direction,  slightly  inclining  to  the  south,  till  it  reaches  the 
narrow  valleys  of  the  Rio  Chanza  and  the  Guadiana,  which  there 
separate  Spain  from  Portugal.  The  mountain  system  afterwards  con- 
tinues its  course  through  Portugal,  where  it  is  named  the  Serra  de 
Caldeirao  and  Serra  de  Monchique,  and  terminates  at  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
The  Sierra  Morena  at  the  eastern  end  is  from  30  to  40  miles  wide. 
As  it  advances  towards  the  west,  it  grows  gradually  wider,  diminish- 
ing in  elevation  as  it  approaches  Portugal,  and  spreading  out  to  a 
width  of  70  or  80  miles.  The  ascent  of  the  Sierra  Morena  from  the 
table-land  is  at  first  gradual,  but  becomes  steep  and  nigged  towards 
the  central  parts,  the  ridges  running  southward  into  Andalucia,  with 
long  and  generally  narrow  valleys  between  them,  and  conducting 
numerous  tributary  streams  to  the  Guadalquivir.  On  the  northern 
side,  next  the  table-land,  cross  ridges  run  from  east  to  west,  and  only 
a  few  streams  flow  to  the  Guadiana.  The  mountains  do  not  reach 
a  great  elevation  above  the  table-land,  probably  not  more  than  2000 
feet  at  the  highest  points,  so  that  the  greatest  elevation  can  hardly  be 
so  much  as  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  its  peculiarly  abnipt 
structure,  the  Sierra  Morena  is  very  difficult  to  traverse,  and  some  of 
the  roads  are  hardly  practicable  for  mules.  The  principal  road  from 
Madrid  into  Andalucia  passes  over  the  summit-level  by  a  defile  called 
the  Puerta  Despena  Perros  (deipena  lot  perrot—'  throw  the  dogs  down 
from  the  rocks'),  which  is  very  rugged,  the  rocks  splintered  vertically, 
and  standing  up  like  the  fragments  of  a  vast  miu.  Oaks  and  chest- 
nuts grow  from  the  fissures,  and  the  Rio  Campana  is  seen  far  below 
winding  its  way  towards  the  Guadalquivir. 

Another  mountain  range  of  much  greater  elevation  than  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  including  one  summit  higher  than  any  in  the  Pyrenees, 
extends  in  a  similar  direction  across  Andalucia,  rising  on  the  east 
near  Cartagena,  attaining  its  highest  elevation  and  its  distinctive  name 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (Snowy  Mountain  Range)  between  8°  and  4°  W. 
long.,  and  terminating  at  Tarifa  and  Cape  Trafalgar.    The  two  highest 
points  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  the  Picacho  de  Mulhacen  (11,668  feet) 
and  the  Picacho  de   Veleta  (11,382  feet).     Both  are  covered   with 
snow  in  winter,  and  in  ravines  and  crevices  all  the  year  round,  but  in 
summer  the  rocky  summits  are  bare.     These  two  mountains  rise 
with  abrupt  acclivities  on  the  northern  side.     The  Picacho  de  Veleta 
is  about  20  miles  S.E.  from  the  city  of  Granada,  and  the  other  some 
10  miles  farther.     The  ascent  of  the  Picacho  de  Veleta  may  be  made 
up  the  western  and  southern  flanks,  and  though  slow  and  laborious 
is  attended  with  little  danger ;  it  requires  two  days,  but  the  first 
day's  journey  may  be  made  on  horseback  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
summit,  which  is  very  rugged,  consisting  of  brown  rocks,  occasionally 
elevated  into   precipitous  crags,  but  mostly  in  masses  resembling 
Cyclopean  walls  overthrown  and  in  ruins.    The  views  from  the  summit 
are  probably  unequalled  in  Europe,  certainly  not  surpassed.     To  the 
south  and  south-east,  immediately  under  the  eye,  are  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  the  Alpujarras ;  next,  the  Mediterranean  ;  farther  off, 
the  shores  of  Africa ;  and  in  the  distance,  but  distinctly  visible,  the 
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i  of  Uie  Alia.  Mountains  ;  to  the  north  are  the  crests  of  the 

la,  the  table  Und  of  La  Munch.,  and  the  Guadanuua  Hill* 
beyond  M»drid  ;  to  the  north-wort  U  the  beautiful  green  rag*  or  plain 
of  Granada,  deep  «unk  among  dark  mountain-masses ;  to  the  went  are 
the  lofty  sitrrn-  of  Tejeda  and  Kouda  ;  and  to  the  eaat  the  mountain* 
of  Murcia  and  Valencia.  The  view  embrace*  a  circumference  of  not 
lea>  than  1000  mile*  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  proper  and 
limited  acceptation  of  the  name,  and  only  divided  from  it  by  the 
narrow  valley*  of  the  Rio  U  ramie  and  Rio  Ouadalfeo,  is  the  Sierra 
Tejeda,  the  highest  elevation  of  which  U  7670  feet  Still  farther  to 
the  wort  an  the  aiemu  of  Honda  and  Groxalerna,  nearly  aa  lofty, 
forming  an  irregular  and  wild  maw  of  mountains,  which  sweep  round 
southward  towards  Tarifa  and  Cape  Trafalgar,  and  descend  on  the 
west  and  north  into  the  plain  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  highest 
summit  U  named  San  Cristobal,  formerly  La  Cabeza  del  Moro,  or  the 
'  Moor's  Head,'  near  Qrazalema,  which  in  visible  at  a  great  distance 
on  the  Atlantic.  The  Somalia  of  Honda  is  considered  a  very  healthy 
region.  Most  of  the  towns,  villages,  and  other  places  of  residence 
art  at  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
climate  in  summer  U  mild  and  equable,  and  the  air  pure  and  dry. 
In  winter,  however,  the  cold  is  sometimes  piercing,  and  the  rains 
swell  the  streams  to  torrents.  A  lower  range  of  mountains  extends 
along  the  coast  from  Malaga  to  Estepona.  The  central  part,  how  o\  or. 
between  Homla  and  Marbella  is  almost  as  lofty  as  the  Serrania  of 
Honda,  with  which  it  U  connected.  This  range  terminates  on  the 
west  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadiaro.  It  is  called  the  Sierra  Bermeja, 
or  Red  Sierra.  The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  looks  as  if  it  were  an  outlying 
isolated  member  of  this  range. 

The  region  named  the  Alpujarras  lies  to  the  south  and  south-east 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  in  fact  the  series  of  ridges  and  ravines, 
hills  and  valleys,  by  which  the  great  central  mass  of  mountains 
descends  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Alpujarras  extend 
east  to  west  from  Almeria  to  the  Rio  Guadalfoo.  On  some  parts  of 
the  coast,  as  at  Almeria,  Adra,  and  Motril,  are  extensive  and  fertile 
plains.  Inland,  the  surface  rises  into  hills  and  ridges,  gradually 
increasing  in  height.  Vines  are  planted  on  the  slopes  and  precipitous 
declivities,  in  gardens  and  on  terraces ;  orange-trees  grow  in  gardens, 
olive-trees  in  groves,  mulberries  by  the  road-sides,  and  ever-green 
oaks  in  park-like  places,  supplying  abundance  of  acorns,  which  the 
peasants  relish  as  food.  Few  regions  have  such  variety  of  surface, 
climate,  and  productions.  The  space  between  the  higher  summits  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Mediterranean  appears  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Moors  more  exclusively  than  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and 
is  the  part  where  they  resided  the  longest.  The  inhabitants  are 
obviously  of  Moorish  origin,  and  they  pronounce  the  Spanish  language 
with  a  peculiar  thickness  of  utterance.  Their  houses  are  low,  with 
latticed  windows  and  flat  roofs,  whitewashed,  scrupulously  clean,  and 
generally  with  green  plots  of  garden. 

East  and  north-east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  the  sierras  of  Pur- 
chena  and  Baza,  which  also  afforded  final  strongholds  to  the  Moors. 
Still  farther  north,  the  eastern  part  of  AmUlucia  is  occupied  by  high 
and  broken  ground  connected  with  these  sierras  and  with  the  Sierra 
Begun  and  Sierra  Sagra  of  Murcia.  From  the  city  of  Granada  to 
Velei  el  Rnbio,  near  the  boundaries  of  Murcia,  the  surface,  in  some 
parts,  resembles  a  sea  of  which  the  waves  have  been  arrested  during 
a  storm,  and  made  solid  ;  in  other  parts  the  rocks  rise  up  in  cones, 
pyramids,  and  obelisks,  and  the  valleys  are  broken  into  ravines  and 
gullies. 

Between  the  cities  of  Jaen  and  Granada  an  isolated  range  of  hills, 
called  the  Sierra  Susans,  or  Monies  de  Granada,  extends  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  dividing  the  streams  which  flow  northward  towards 
the  middle  course  of  the  Guadalquivir  from  those  which  flow  west- 
ward towards  iU  lower  course.  The  road  from  Jaen  to  Granada  passes 
under  these  hills  through  a  tunnel 

The  plain  of  the  Guadalquivir  commences  some  distance  above 
Cordova,  but  is  at  first  narrow  and  bounded  by  hills.  Below  Cordova 
the  ground  becomes  less  undulating,  and  the  plain  wider.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  plain  is  on  the  southern  aide  of  the  river  till  it 
reaches  Sevilla,  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Moron*  in  many  places 
advancing  to  the  northern  bank.  From  Sevilla  to  the  sea  the  plain 
is  perfectly  level  and  of  vast  extent,  with  the  river  winding  through 
the  middle.  The  central  part  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  grain,  and 
when  the  corn  is  ripe  the  yellow  expanse  seems  interminable,  no 
object  interposing  to  break  the  uniformity  except  here  and  there  a 
clumn  of  olive-treea.  Hamlet*,  farm-houses,  cottages,  there  are  none. 
The  lower  part  U  a  salt-marsh,  in  which  vast  herds  of  cattle  find 
pasturage.  Throughout  Andalucia  there  is  in  general  no  other 
division  between  properties  than  low  embankments  of  earth,  on  wlii.-li 
the  pricklv  pear  and  aloe,  if  well  tended  and  preserved,  would  set  at 

tnanc*  the  passage  of  man  and  beast ;  but  these  hedges  having 
been  gener.ll,  neglected,  the  cultivated  expanse  is  merely  dotted 
her.  and  there  with  solitary  aloes  marking  where  fence*  had  once 
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nding  northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  along 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Iwunded  on  the  west  by  the  Isla 
Mayor,  u  a  district  named  the  Coto  de  San  Lucar,  which  Is  kept  as  a 
preserve,  and  is  much  roeorted  to  as  a  sporting-ground.  It  is  partly 


covered  with  stunted  pines,  thick  brushwood,  and  coarse  grass,  and 
partly  consists  of  bare  sand-hills.  It  contains  deer,  wild  bulls,  wild 
hogs,  and  abundance  of  rabbits. 

Sifen.— The  Guadalquivir  i«  the  'great  river'  (Wad-el-Kebir)  of 
Andalucia.  It  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Castril,  on  the  frontiers  of  Anda- 
lucia and  Murcia,  in  two  branches,  the  sources  of  which  are  not  far 
from  Huescar.  Its  course  is  westward  past  Ubeda,  Andujar,  and 
Montoro,  where  it  turns  west-south-west,  and  passes  by  Cordova  to 
Sevilla.  Its  course  is  then  south  by  west,  with  several  large  bends ; 
and  it  twice  divides  into  two  branches,  forming  the  lala  Menor  and 
Isla  Mayor,  after  which  the  streams  unite  and  the  river  reaches  the 
sea  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda.  Its  course  is  generally  sluggish,  its 
water  muddy,  and  it*  banks  canal-like.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
steamers  to  Sevilla,  and  for  boats  to  Palma,  where  the  Hio  Jenil 
(X.-nd),  one  of  its  largest  affluents,  enters  it.  It  was  formerly  navi- 
gable for  boats  to  Cordova.  It  receives  on  the  right  bank  numerous 
rivers  and  streams  from  the  Sierra  Morena;  on  the  left  bank  it 
receives  several  from  the  Monte*  de  Granada  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  two  or  three  from  the  Sierra  de  Honda ;  but  the  Guadalete,  fr-m 
the  Sierra  de  Honda,  enters  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  From  the 
southern  flanks  of  the  Sierra  de  Honda,  Sierra  Tejeda,  and  Sierra 
Nevada,  many  rivers  enter  the  Mediterranean,  mostly  short, 
longest  are,  from  west  to  east,  the  Guadiaro,  the  Guadaljoroe,  the 
Guadalfeo,  the  Adra,  the  Rio  de  Almeria,  and  the  Rio  de  Almanzorn. 
None  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  except  the  Guadalquivir. 

Geology,  Mineral*,  and  Mine*. — The  higher  parts  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  are  mostly  clay-slates,  often  nearly  vertical,  and  intermixed 
with  veins  of  quartz  ;  lower  down  the  formations  are  mostly  tertiary 
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and  secondary  formations,  quartz,  serpentine,  and  crystallised  lime- 
stones, including  marbles  fit  for  statuary. 

In  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  north-west  of  Almeria,  there  are  lead-mines. 
The  sierra  is  honeycombed  with  shafts  in  all  directions.  The  most 
valuable  mines  at  present  wrought  in  Andalucia  are  the  silver  and 
lead-mines  of  the  Sierra  de  Almagrera,  a  district  in  the  cv 
eastern  part,  adjoining  the  province  of  Murcia,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  Almanzora.  The  great  vein  is  about  20  feet  in  thickness, 
extends  to  a  considerable  length,  seems  to  widen  in  descending,  and 
its  depth  is  yet  unknown.  It  is  a  mass  of  metals,  but  lead,  silver, 
and  zinc  predominate.  It  is  let  in  portions  to  a  number  of  small 
companies,  and  is  wrought  very  irregularly,  and  for  the  most  part 
very  unskilfully.  The  silver  is  mostly  sent  to  France,  when 
coined  into  five-franc  pieces,  and  is  returned  to  Spain,  where  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  circulating  coin.  The  iron-mines  of  Pedroso, 
between  Cazalla  and  Constantino,  in  the  narrow  valley  «(  tl. 
Huesna,  were  commenced  in  1831.  In  1843  there  were  600  workmen 
employed  in  the  various  operations  of  smelting  and  casting  iron. 
Motion  is  given  to  machinery  by  a  very  large  water-wheel  driven  by 
the  water  of  the  Rio  Huesna,  which  is  conducted  into  a  dam  very 
strongly  constructed.  The  hot-air  blast  is  in  full  operation.  Iron-ore 
is  also  wrought  in  the  Sierra  de  Honda,  and  there  are  two  smelt  ing- 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Hio  Verde,  where  the  iron  is  run  from  the 
ore ;  it  is  then  carried  in  boats  to  Malaga,  where  there  are  foumli  i.  • 
for  casting  and  refining  the  metal  There  are  copper-works  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  on  the  Rio  Tinto,  which  falls  into  the  sea  below 
Moguer.  The  copper  is  not  in  veins,  but  disseminated  in  the  rock, 
which  is  broken  up,  and  only  yields  about  3  per  cent,  of  metal  ;  but 
copper  to  a  larger  amount,  and  by  an  easier  process,  is  obtained  in 
the  same  locality  from  a  stream  containing  sulphate  of  copper  in  solu- 
tion ;  the  water  is  conducted  along  wooden  troughs,  in  which  it 
deposits  the  copper  on  plates  of  iron.  A  bed  of  coal  occurs  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  which  is  known  to  extend  from  Fuente  Ovejuna  to 
Espiel,  30  miles,  and  probably  extends  10  miles  farther  to  Villahnrtn. 
It  is  wrought  at  several  places,  but  very  unskilfully,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  principal  mine,  which  has  a  large  steam-engine.  The 
principal  seam  is  near  the  surface,  is  about  three  yards  wide,  an<l  li< 
between  beds  of  sandstone.  The  coal  is  sulphureous,  and  unfit  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  gives  out  great  heat,  and  is  chiefly  used  by 
blacksmiths. 

There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  Andalucia,  which  are  mostly 
visited  for  bathing  purposes.  The  most  frequented  are  the  baths  of 
Albania,  a  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Sierra  Tejeda,  those  of 
Carratraca,  a  village  on  a  hill  between  Honda  and  Malaga,  and  those 
of  Alhamilla,  about  7  miles  inland  from  Almeria. 

Climate  and  Production*. — The  climate  of  Andalucia,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  difference  of  elevation  of  the  surface,  is  very  varied.  In 
the  'ticrra  caliente*  (the  'hot  land')  of  the  southern  shores,  the 
harvests  are  over  in  May ;  they  are  a  little  later  in  the  plain  of  the 
Guadalquivir;  in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  which  is  2,400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  crops  are  green  in  June ;  while  the  mountains 
higher  up  display  the  vegetation  of  Switzerland.  The  S  n.u.M  of 
Ronda  can  hardly  be  visited  by  travellers  except  in  summer;  for 
many  of  the  roads  are  in  fact  the  dry  beds  of  streams,  which  in 
winter  are  fille.l  with  torrents;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to 
much  of  the  Al|>iijiirra*. 

Tin;  corn-lands  and  pastures  of  the  plain  of  the  Guadalquivir  have 
already  been  mentioned.  The  vine  is  extensively  and  carefully  cnlti- 
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rated  in  Andalucia,  and  the  best  modes  of  making  wine  are  well 
understood.  The  total  quantity  produced  is  about  400,000  butts 
(40,000,000  gallons)  per  annum;  of  which  about  120,000  butts  are 
produced  in  the  Cadiz  district,  about  40,000  butts  in  the  Malaga 
district,  and  the  rest  chiefly  in  the  Alpujarras.  In  the  Cadiz  district 
about  24,000  acres  are  under  vine-cultivation,  including  the  localities 
of  Jeres  (Xerea),  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  Tribuenza,  San  Lucar, 
Chipiona,  Rota,  and  Puerto  Real,  but  not  the  new  Chiclona  vine- 
yards. The  finest  wine  of  Spain  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jeres,  which  in  quality  is  only  equalled  by  the  small  district  of 
Montilla.  near  Cordova.  From  Velez  Malaga  to  Malaga,  a  distance 
of  about  20  miles,  the  hills  facing  the  sea  are  covered  with  vines.  In 
the  Malaga  district  and  in  the  Alpujarras  large  quantities  of  grapes 
are  dried,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  raisins  exported.  The  low- 
lands of  the  southern  coast  of  Andalucia  are,  as  regards  climate  and 
productions,  almost  tropical.  The  date-tree,  olive-tree,  sugar-cane, 
cotton-plant,  and  indigo-plant,  flourish  vigorously,  yielding  products 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  the  tropics  themselves.  The  sugar-cane 
especially,  first  introduced  by  the  Moors,  is  not  only  cultivated  in 
large  quantities  for  eating  as  a  dessert,  but  Drives  rise  to  considerable 
manufactures  of  raw  and  refined  sugar.  There  are  manufactories  at 
Mutril  and  Almunecar,  where  70  per  cent  of  juice  is  obtained  from 
the  cane,  whereas  only  about  50  per  cent,  is  obtained  in  the  British 
West  India  possessions.  To  obtain  this  amount  of  juice  the  canes  are 
pressed  four  times  between  the  rollers,  and  even  after  the  cane  has 
finally  left  the  mill  it  is  again  subjected  to  a  screw  or  hydrostatic 
pressure,  and  10  or  12  per  cent,  more  of  juice  is  obtained.  The  juice 
is  purified  by  lime,  skimmed,  evaporated  to  the  requisite  degree,  and 
poured  into  earthenware  moulds,  where  it  finally  undergoes  the 
operation  of  claying. 

The  olive-groves  are  hi  many  places  very  fine,  but  especially  in  the 
Alpujarras.  Near  Orjiba,  about  16  miles  from  the  coast,  and  near  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Rio  Guadalfeo,  ia  an  olive-tree  14  yards  round  the 
trunk,  and  another  near  it  almost  as  Urge.  Gardens  of  orange-trees  are 
very  numerous,  which,  even  while  they  are  laden  with  fruit,  fill  the  air 
with  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The  larger  trees  are  chiefly  ever- 
green oaks,  cork-trees,  chestnuts,  and  pines ;  there  are  also  ashes,  alders, 
and  elders.  The  wild  districts  are  covered  with  various  species  of  cistus 
(in  Spanish  jara)  which  are  very  odoriferous,  with  lauruatinus,  thyme, 
leutiscus,  alaternus,  genista,  and  rosemary. 

Bees  abound  in  some  parts  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  where  the  common 
hive  is  the  hollow  stem  of  a  cork-tree  cut  into  lengths,  which  affords  an 
excellent  material  for  the  purpose. 

The  manufactures  of  Audalucia  are  of  small  importance,  with  the 
exception  of  wine,  oil,  and  sugar.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Spain 
the  absurd  prohibitions  and  excessive  duties  on  articles  of  necessity, 
such  as  cottons  and  woollens,  have  given  rise  to  a  system  of  smuggling 
which  is  better  managed  and  far  more  active  than  the  revenue  system 
of  the  government.  Honda  is  the  centre  of  such  a  system  in  Andalucia ; 
and  the  contrabandists^  of  this  district  are  the  finest  race,  and  most 
picturesque  in  attire,  of  their  numerous  class  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  modern  provinces,  the  cities,  and  towns  of  Andalucia,  are 
described  under  the  names  of  the  ancient  provinces  in  which  they 
are  respectively  included.  [CORDOVA-  ;  JAEX  ;  GRANADA  ;  SEVILLA.] 

(Widdrington's  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  in  1843  ;  Haverty's  Wander- 
ingt  in  Spain,  1844;  the  Hon.  R.  D.  Murray's  CUiet  and  Wild*  of 
Andalucia,  1848 ;  Clark's  Gaipacho,  or  Summer  Mont  hi  in  Spain, 
1850;  Hoskins's  Spain  at  it  it,  1851 ;  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
}\'i,ie  Duties,  1852.) 

ANDAMAN  ISLES,  a  group  of  four  islands  and  several  islets 
resting  on  a  bank  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  10"  32'  and 
14"  10'  N.  lat,,  and  traversed  by  the  meridian  of  93°  E.  Of  the  four 
larger  islands  the  most  northern  is  North  Andaman,  which  is  50  miles 
long  by  20  miles  broad  ;  it  is  separated  from  Middle  Andaman  (60  miles 
long  and  20  miles  broad)  by  a  very  narrow  strait  called  Steuart  Sound,  to 
the  west  of  which  lies  the  small  island  of  Interview.  Middle  Andaman 
is  divided  from  South  Andaman  by  Middle  Strait,  which  is  also  very 
narrow,  and  has  opposite  its  eastern  entrance  two  of  the  largest  islets  of 
the  group.  South  Andaman  is  50  miles  long  and  23  miles  broad,  where 
widest ;  but  this  island,  as  well  as  North  Andaman,  is  deeply  indented 
by  bays.  The  islets  of  Sentinel,  Labyrinth,  and  Rutland  lie  off  the 
south  coast  of  South  Andaman.  The  three  Andamans  were  long  con- 
sidered to  form  but  one  island,  and  are  so  marked  in  old  maps ;  and 
this  imaginary  island  was  called  the  Great  Andaman,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Little  Andaman,  which  lies  about  35  miles  south  from 
Rutland  islet,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  Duncan  Passage.  Little 
Andaman,  which  is  nearly  elliptical  in  shape,  and  has  no  deep 
indentations,  is  30  miles  long  by  20  miles  broad.  Many  of  the  islets 
of  the  group,  though  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  size,  are  not 
distinguished  by  particular  names. 

The  Andaman  Isles  are  mountainous,  especially  the  northern  island, 
in  tlm  centre  of  which  is  a  mountain  called  Saddle  Peak,  rising  to  the 
height  of  2400  feet  above  the  sea  level  The  islands  contain  fresh  water 
in  abundance,  but  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude.  They  are  densely  covered 
with  trees,  several  of  which  afford  timber  of  sufficient  size  for  ship- 
building ;  among  them  are  the  poplar,  the  ebony,  a  tree  resembling 
••tin- v.  1  wood,  the  cotton-tree,  and  the  almond-tree ;  besides 

bamboos,  ground-rattans,  and  numerous  shrubs. 


Very  few  animals  are  found  on  the  islands  ;  the  principal  of  them 
is  a  species  of  small  hog,  which  the  inhabitants  use  for  food.  Besides 
these  hogs,  the  Andamaners  eat  rats,  lizards,  and  snakes ;  but  their 
principal  food  consists  of  fish,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
during  the  north-east  monsoon  they  are  very  abundant.  The  shores 
abound  in  shell-fish,  and  oysters  of  good  quality  are  found  in  some 
situations.  The  edible  birds' -nests,  so  highly  prized  in  China,  are 
sometimes  seen  in  these  islands,  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  shells — 
gorgonias,  madrepores,  and  cowries — may  be  gathered  on  the  shores. 
The  fruit  of  the  mangrove  is  almost  the  only  vegetable  substance  in 
the  islands  that  is  fit  for  food. 

The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  3000,  are  in  the  lowest  state  of 
civilisation,  inhospitable  to  strangers,  small  of  stature,  seldom  exceeding 
5  feet  in  height,  and  ill  formed,  with  large  woolly  heads  and  very  slender 
limbs.  They  are  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  clothing ;  their 
implements  are  but  few  in  number,  and  of  a  very  rude  description. 
They  have  no  vessel  that  can  resist  the  action  of  fire ;  their  only  mode 
of  cooking  consists  in  throwing  their  food  upon  burning  wood.  Their 
principal  weapons  of  offence  are  bows  and  arrows;  the  former  are 
usually  from  4  to  5  feet  long,  and  for  strings  they  use  fibres  drawn 
from  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  slips  of  bamboo ;  their  arrows  are  formed  of 
reeds,  with  heads  of  wood  hardened  in  the  fire,  or  of  fish-bones.  They 
also  carry  spears  of  heavy  wood,  with  sharpened  points,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  a  shield  made  of  bark.  They  use  both  their  arrows  and 
their  spears  for  killing  fish,  and  show  considerable  dexterity  in  this 
occupation ;  they  likewise  make  use  of  a  hand-net  formed  of  bark. 

The  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  rude  in  the  extreme ;  they  are  formed 
by  filing  four  poles  in  the  ground  and  binding  their  tops  together,  filling 
up  the  spaces  between  them  with  branches  of  trees,  and  leaving  a  vacancy 
on  one  side  just  large  enough  to  allow  of  ingress  and  egress.  They 
I  make  no  attempt  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  they  reside  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  from  which  they  derive  the  principal 
!  part  of  their  food.  On  awaking  in  the  morning,  their  first  care  is  to 
plaster  their  bodies  with  mud,  which  hardens  in  the  sun,  and  serves 
as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  insects  which  swarm  in  the  air 
and  would  otherwise  be  a  constant  torment  to  them.  They  also  paint 
their  woolly  hair  with  red  ochre. 

The  origin  of  this  race  of  people  is  unknown.  They  differ  in  form, 
features,  and  language  from  all  the  other  races  on  the  continent  or  ou 
the  neighbouring  islands.  They  resemble  the  mop-headed  Papuos  of 
New  Guinea ;  but  how  they  should  have  found  their  way  to  so  great  \\ 
distance  in  their  frail  canoes,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

A  settlement  was  attempted  by  the  English  in  179 1  at  Port  Chatham, 
on  an  inlet  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  Andaman  Island ;  but  two  years 
afterwards  the  settlers  were  removed  to  Port  Cornwallis  on  a  small  bay 
on  the  eastern  side  of  North  Andaman,  in  13°  28'  N.  lat.,  93°  12'  E.  long. 
The  place  was  abandoned  in  1796,  in  consequence  of  its  insalubrity.  In 
1814,  when  Port  Cornwallis  was  visited  by  an  English  ship,  very  few 
vestiges  remained  of  the  British  settlement.  Subsequently  (in  April, 
1824)  the  British  force  under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  dispatched 
against  the  Birmese  assembled  in  the  harbour,  where  some  of  the 
ships  remained  about  a  month.  On  that  occasion  the  natives  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  showing  their  hostile  feelings  by  discharging  their 
arrows  at  all  the  Europeans  who  came  within  their  reach.  The  Little 
Andaman  was  visited  in  November,  1825,  by  the  Earl  Kellie  transport, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  water  for  the  troops  which  she  was  con- 
veying to  Rangoon,  when  the  inhabitants  showed  an  equally  fierce 
disposition,  and  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  obstruct  the  men 
while  filling  then-  water-casks.  This  smaller  island  does  not  possess 
any  harbour,  but  has  tolerable  anchorage  near  the  shore. 

About  60  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Middle  Andaman  lies  Barren 
Inland,  which  is  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
a  cone  1848  feet  high,  and  frequently  in  a  state  of  active  eruption. 
Barren  Island  is  not  included  in  the  Andaman  group. 

ANDELYS,  LES.     [EURE.] 

ANDEUNACH,  a  small  town  in  the  Prussian  Rhein-Provinz,  govern- 
ment of  Coblenz,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  50°  27' 
N.  lat.,  7°  25'  E.  long.,  10  miles  N.W.  from  the  city  of  Coblenz,  on  the 
road  to  Bonn :  population,  about  3000.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
town  .'  iitnnnacum,  which  stood  in  the  territory  of  the  Ubii.  This  town 
is  said  to  have  sprung  up  round  one  of  Drusus's  camps ;  it  was  repaired 
by  Julian  during  his  government  of  Gaul.  During  the  middle  ages  it 
was  an  imperial  town  until  1496,  when  the  Elector  of  Cologne  reduced 
it  to  municipal  rank.  The  neighbourhood  of  Andernach  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  Julius  Caesar's  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Rhine. 

Andernach  has  still  an  ancient  look,  being  surrounded  by  massive 
ramparts  flanked  with  towers.  Some  of  the  oldest  buildings  of  the 
town  are  constructed  of  a  porous  volcanic  stone  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  door-posts,  window-frames,  and  posts  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets  are  formed  of  columnar  basalt.  The  principal  buildings 
are — the  parish  church,  which  dates  from  the  12th  century,  is 
surmounted  by  four  towers,  and  contains  some  curious  carvings  and 
an  ancient  Roman  tomb ;  the  watch  tower  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  near  the  river,  built  in  1520,  circular  below  and  octagonal  above ; 
and  the  gate  that  leads  out  of  the  town,  crossing  the  Coblenz  road.  This 
gate  is  an  elegant  gothic  structure,  very  ancient,  and  by  some  errone- 
ously said  to  be  Roman.  Adjoining  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  castellated 
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pake*  of  the  archkuhops  of  Cologne,  which  was  built  about  the  cloM 
of  Ik*  IJlh  century. 

And*n»ch  n  nt'uated  in  the  ancient  volcanic  region  of  the  Kif.-l. 
(CoBLKrt.)  from  the  quarries  of  Obei-Mendig  and  Nieder-Mendig, 
two  village,  near  it.  Andernach  obtain*  the  mill-stones  which  it  ezporta 
to  foreign  countries ;  they  are  formed  of  baaaltic  lava.  Trass,  a  pul- 
verued  volcanic  MihttaiMe,ii  also  exported  in  iarge  quantities  to  Holland 
for  making  the  hydraulic  mortar  used  in  building  dyke*  and  subaqueous 
construction..  The  Rhine  at  Andernach  rum  through  a  majestic  defile. 
Th«  whole  neighbourhood  it  very  picturesque,  and  especially  intimating 
to  UM>  geologist 

A  NOES,  an  extensive  mountain  system  which  traverses  South 
America  in  all  ita  length  from  south  to  north.  Towards  the  south  its 
rocky  mm  i  preaa  clow  on  the  Pacinc  Ocean  ;  but  north  of  42*  8.  1st 
a  hifly  tract  of  varioiu  width  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the 
«hora*  of  the  ocean.  The  name  mrdittrra  ia  properly  given  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  range,  which  ia  always  covered  with  snow ;  but  it 
is  alio  applied  to  the  lower  chain*. 

It  WM  formerly  supposed  that  one  continuous  range  traversed  the 
American  continent  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  that  the 
Dial  a  Madre  in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America 
were  part  of  the  same  mountain  system  which  extends  over  South 
America ;  but  between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Andes  several  breaks 
occur  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  that  of  Nicaragua,  and  these 
openings  are  above  100  miles  wide.  The  western  of  the  three  chains, 
into  which  the  Andes  branch  off  north  of  the  equator,  advances 
towards  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  does  not  reach  it  We  are  not 
exactly  acquainted  with  the  place  where  this  mountain  range  ceases, 
as  that  part  of  the  country,  owing  to  its  insalubrity,  is  hardly  ever 
visited  by  travellers.  But  there  in  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
continuous  chain  of  the  Andes  does  not  extend  north  of  the  river 
Napipi,  an  affluent  of  the  Atrato,  and  that  it  terminates  near  7*  N.  lat 
There  certainly  occur  some  hills  or  mountains  north  of  that  parallel 
(as  the  Peak  of  Candelaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Atrato  and  near 
its  month),  between  Chooo Bay,  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  and  the  Bay  of  a  Miguel  in  the  Pacific ;  but  these  hills  seem 
to  be  isolated  and  not  connected  with  the  range  by  a  continuous 
series  of  heights. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  continuous  chain  of  the  Andes 
commences  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Ancon  sin  Salida,  near 
54*  S.  lat  [Axcox  six  SALIDA.]  The  mountains  which  extend  from 
this  inlet  southward  to  Cape  Horn  and  Cape  Good  Success  on  Strait 
le  Maire  are  broken  into  several  isolated  masses,  and  separated  from 
one  another  only  by  deep  and  for  the  most  part  narrow  arms  of  the 
sea.  But  as  the  shores  of  these  narrow  channels  ore  lined  with  high 
and  steep  mountains,  it  is  supposed  with  reason  that  these  isolated 
rntnnnn  were  once  united  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  that  they 
were  torn  from  it  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  They  are 
therefore  included  in  this  account  of  the  Andes. 

The  fhutkern  Andti  are  the  isolated  mountain-masses  which  lie 
south  of  the  Ancon  sin  Salida.  The  most  southern  of  these  masses 
is  that  which  coven  the  southern  parti  of  King  Charles's  South-Land, 
or  the  principal  Uland  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  group.  It  commences 
at  Cape  San  Paulo,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  runs  hence 
westward  ;  but  in  approaching  the  head  of  Admiralty  Sound  it  turns 
to  the  north-west,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  of  the  Strait  of 
Magaihaent  between  Admiralty  Sound  and  Useless  Bay.  Towards  the 
sooth  H  extends  to  Beagle  Channel ;  and  as  the  rocky  and  elevated 
islands  of  Navarin  and  Hoste  are  separated  from  it  only  by  this  narrow 
•trait,  they  may  be  considered  as  appurtenances  of  the  mass.  From 
Cape  San  Diego  and  Cape  Good  Success,  on  Strait  Le  Maire,  this  mass 
extends  westward  to  Brecknock  Peninsula,  on  Cockburn  Channel,  a 
distance  of  about  3SO  miles.  Its  average  width  on  King  Charles's 
South-Land  may  be  rather  more  than  40  miles.  The  mountains  which 
lie  close  to  Strait  Le  Maire  are  only  high  hills,  but  at  a  distance  of 
about  SO  miles  from  it  they  rise  to  a  considerable  height ;  the  summits, 
called  the  Three  Brothers,  west  of  Cape  8t  Vincent,  not  far  from  the 
northern  coast,  rising  to  between  1200  and  1700  feet;  whilst  Bell 
Mountain,  not  far  from  the  southern  coast,  is  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  elevation  of  the  mountains  farther  west  is  not  known ;  but  near 
87*  W.  long,  three  summits  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  ridge 
which  runs  alone  the  northern  shores  of  Admiralty  Sound  rises  to 
from  MOO  to  8400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  parts  of  it  are  covered 
wish  snow.  The  more  extensive  chain,  which  lies  on  the  southern 
side  of  that  sound,  rises  to  between  3000  and  4000  feet,  and  terminates 
ia  sharp  ridges  and  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Mount 
Darwin,  west  of  69*  W.  long.,  is  0800  feet  high,  and  glaciers  descend 
from  its  southern  slope  to  the  Beagle  Channel.  Mount  Sarmiento, 
called  also  '  Voloao  Nevado,'  but  not  ascertained  to  be  a  volcano,  near 
Magdalen  Hound,  rises  also  to  the  height  of  6800  feet  Themountains 
oa  the  southern  islands  though  nigged  do  not  attain  the  snow-line, 
except  the  summit,  of  Dngjaw  Mountains  on  Navarin  Island.  The 
interior  of  this  mountain  r^™  is  not  known.  The  coast  Is  lined 
with  rocks  from  800  to  1800  feet  high,  and  along  it  occur  many 
rooks  nearly  level  with  the  water,  distant  2  and  even  8  miles  from 
the  coast.  Many  inlet*  internet  the  land  in  every  direction,  and 
open  into  largs  g«l'«.  The  height*  dose  to  the  sea  are  thickly  wooded 
toward*  the  esM;  but  barren  on  their  western  sides,  owing  to  the 
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prevailing  west  winds.      In  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  inlet*  level 
tracts  of  moderate  extent  are  commonly  found. 

The  second  isolated  mountain  system  of  the  Southern  Andes  runs 
in  a  general  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west ;  and  is  divided 
longitudinally  by  the  western  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens, 
The  eastern  portion  of  this  mountain  region  forma  the  most  southern 
termination  of  the  South  American  continent,  and  is  called  Brunswick 
Peninsula.  The  western  portion  is  out  in  a  transverse  direction  by 
•Bother  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Barbara  Channel  The  two  islands  thus 
fanned  are  called  Clarence  and  Santa  Ines.  Brunswick  Peninsula  is 
divided  from  the  mountains  that  lie  farther  north  on  the  American 
continent  by  a  narrow  sound  called  Jerome  Channel,  which  nins  north 
and  east  into  a  wide  sea-basin,  called  Otway  Water,  the  north-eastern 
shores  of  which  reach  the  plains  of  Patagonia.  Its  eastern  extremity 
is  divided  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhacns  by  a 
low  isthmus  about  six  miles  wide.  This  mountain  region  is  much 
less  in  extent  than  that  farther  north  ;  it  is  also  less  elevated.  The 
highest  mountains  occur  at  no  great  distance  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  Brunswick  Peninsula,  where  a  short  range  of  rugged  rocks  appears 
to  be  always  covered  with  snow.  The  mountains  lying  along  the 
southern  coast  of  that  peninsula  are  less  elevated,  those  near  Cape 
Froward  rising  only  to  2500  feet  Still  less  elevated  is  the  range  of 
rocks  which  constitutes  the  south-western  and  southern  shores  of  the 
peninsula,  the  highest  summit,  Mount  Cruz,  near  Port  Gallant,  not 
attaining  more  than  2200  feet  The  rugged  rocks  which  cover  the 
surface  of  the  islands  of  Santa.  Ines  and  Clarence  do  not  much  exceed 
2000  feet  Where  this  region  borders  on  the  Pacinc  its  rocky,  high, 
and  steep  shores  are  lined  with  many  rocks  and  islets.  The  western 
slope  of  the  mountains  is  barren  and  bare.  The  eastern  sides  of 
Santa  Ines  and  Clarence  present  also  naked  crags,  relieved  however 
in  the  lower  parts  by  some  stunted  shrubs.  On  Brunswick  Peninsula 
the  valleys  and  the  heights  that  screen  them  are  covered  with  trees  of 
a  large  size,  intermixed  with  shrubs  and  underwood ;  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountains  is  bare. 

The  third  isolated  mass  of  the  Southern  Andes  extends  from 
Jerome  Channel  and  Otway  Water  to  the  Ancon  sin  Salida,  and  lies 
between  58°  80'  and  82°  S.  lat.  Skyring  Water,  which  at  its  eastern 
extremity  is  united  to  Otway  Water  by  a  long  narrow  channel,  called 
Fitzroy  Passage,  divides  this  region  nearly  into  two  parts,  its  western 
extremity  being  divided  from  Glacier  Bay  only  by  an  isthmus 
four  miles  across.  The  most  extensive  depression  of  the  Southern 
Andes  lies  on  both  sides  of  Otway  Water,  for  neither  the  hills  of 
Brunswick  Peninsula,  nor  those  of  Ponsonby  Land,  as  the  country 
between  Otway  Water  and  Skyring  Water  is  colled,  rise  above  the 
line  of  trees,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  summits.  But  along 
the  southern  shores  of  Skyring  Water,  towards  the  west,  the 
mountain*  must  attain  a  much  greater  elevation,  as  immense  glaciers 
descend  from  them,  and  approach  the  shores  of  that  inland  sea.  Not 
less  elevated  are  the  mountains  which  occupy  the  isthmus  between 
Skyring  Water  and  Glacier  Bay :  the  name  of  the  last-mentioned  inlet 
indicates  their  nature.  The'  high  mountains  continue  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Smyth  Channel  to  the  shores  of  Ancon  sin  Snlidn, 
Mount  Burney  rising  to  6800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  probably 
2000  feet  above  the  snow-line.  Toward  the  east  the  mountains  north 
of  Skyring  Water  lower  considerably,  nnd  the  southern  extremity  of 
Obstruction  Inlet  is  only  surrounded  by  high  hills,  whieh  ' 
the  east  border  on  the  plains  of  Patagonia.  The  region  just  described, 
is  overgrown  with  trees  and  bushes,  and  along  the  inland  seas  occur 
many  extensive  tracts  of  land  apparently  not  destitute  of  cultivation  ; 
but  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  along  the  shores  of  Smyth 
Channel  is  bare. 

The  Pal  ay  onion  Andet. — On  the  northern  shores  of  the  Ancon  sin 
Salida  the  continuous  range  of  the  Andes  begins;  and  here  t 
chain  commences  to  run  in  a  northern  direction  nnd  in  a  straight 
line.  It  continues  in  that  direction  to  42°  8.  Int.  On  the  south 
commence  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountain*,  inclosing  the  Canal  of  the 
Mountains.  [Axcox  RIN  SALIDA.]  The  steep  mountains  which 
inclose  this  inlet  an  broken  here  and  there  by  deep  ravines  filled 
with  frozen  snow,  and  surmounted  by  extensive  glaciers,  from  win.  h 
huge  avalanches  frequently  descend.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
these  two  ridges  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  4000  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  They  unite  on  the  isthmus  between  the  Pacific  and  Last 
Hope's  Inlet,  the  eastern  shore  of  which  is  formed  by  the  plains  of 
Patagonia.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Andes  contiguous 
to  the  Ancon  sin  Salida,  are  less  than  20  miles  wide.  The  mountains 
continue  northward  close  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  leave  no  level  ground 
along  the  beach.  It  seems  also  that  the  highest  part  of  the  range 
occurs  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea ;  for  though  the  rocky 
misses  are  indented  by  numerous  inlets,  no  river  above  the  size  of  a 
short  mountain  torrent  finds  its  way  into  the  Pacific.  Many  parts  of 
the  range  that  extends  along  Mesier  Channel,  which  separates 
Wellington  Island  from  the  continent,  are  covered  with  snow.  St 
Andrews  Sound,  Eyre  Sound,  and  Iceberg  Inlet,  are  surrounded  by 
snowy  mountains  and  glaciers.  In  the  parallel  •  St.  Andrews  Sound, 
the  Andes  occupy  a  width  of  about  40  miles,  and  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  range  rises  Mount  Stokes,  near  the  source  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  to  an  elevation  of  about  6400  feet.  East 
of  this  summit  the  plains  of  Patagonia  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  lava, 
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several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  extending  to  a  distance  of  120  miles 
from  the  base  of  the  chain.  In  the  parallel  of  Eyre  Sound,  the 
mountains  are  not  less  than  40  miles  across,  and  at  the  foot  of  their 
eastern  declivity  lies  the  large  lake  of  Viedma  or  Capar.  The 
mountains  which  surround  this  lake  on  the  west  are  also  covered 
with  snow,  and,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Patagoniane, 
impassable. 

North  of  48°  45'  S.  lat.,  no  snow-capped  mountains  are  visible  near 
the  coast,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  occur  farther  inland.  The 
coast,  which  up  to  this  place  has  continued  to  be  very  high  and 
precipitous,  begins  to  be  somewhat  lower,  and  the  rocks  rise  with  a 
more  gentle  ascent ;  in  many  places  there  is  much  low  and  thickly 
wooded  land.  North  of  47°  S.  lat.,  behind  the  Peninsula  of  Tres 
Montes,  some  snow-covered  mountains  and  glaciers  again  approach  the 
sea.  The  peninsula  itself  is  only  a  huge  mass  of  high  rocks,  and 
other  rocks  of  a  similar  description  extend  eastward  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Offui,  where  they  join  the  snow-capped  mountains  lying 
farther  east.  Between  47°  and  48°  S.  lat.,  some  maps  place  a  volcano, 
called  San  Clemente  ;  but  its  existence  as  a  volcano  is  very  doubtful. 
North  of  the  Peninsula  of  Tres  Montes  the  highest  portion  of  the 
Andes  again  comes  close  up  to  the  Pacific.  The  mountains  which 
here  line  the  shore  are  from  4000  to  8000  feet  in  height,  thickly 
wooded  for  about  4000  feet  from  the  base  ;  above  this  height  there  is 
perpetual  snow.  The  highest  summits  are  Yanteles,  8030  feet ; 
Mount  Meli-moyu,  7500  feet;  Corcovado,  7510  feet;  and  Min- 
chinmadiva,  7046  feet.  The  Corcovado,  which  is  situated  in 
43°  10'  S.  lat.,  is  the  most  southern  volcano  of  the  Andes,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  ascertained  ;  the  Minchinmadiva  is  also  a  volcano. 
Snow  covers  more  than  one-third  of  their  height.  All  these  summits 
are  situated  on  the  range  which  runs  close  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ancud.  We  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
Patagonisn  Andes ;  nor  is  their  width  known  north  of  48°  S.  lat. 

Numerous  rocky  islands,  some  small,  some  of  great  extent,  and 
Tarying  in  height  from  800  to  2000  feet,  lie  like  a  barrier  in  front  of 
the  Patagonian  Andes,  so  that  no  part  of  this  coast  except  the 
Peninsula  of  Tres  Montes  is  exposed  to  the  ocean  swell.  The  islands 
are  separated  from  one  another  only  by  narrow  straits,  which  are  not 
visible  at  some  distance  from  the  open  sea,  and  accordingly  the 
islands  appear  to  the  navigator  as  a  continuous  rocky  shore.  Considering 
the  great  elevation  of  these  islands,  the  nature  of  the  bare  rocks  of 
which  they  consist,  the  narrow  channels  by  which  they  are  separated 
from  the  continent,  and  the  extremely  steep  acclivity  of  the  ranges 
along  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  they  were 
once  united  to  the  Andes,  and  formed  their  western  declivity,  but 
that  by  a  great  convulsion  of  nature  they  were  torn  from  the  range 
and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  Chitian  Andet.—M  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Patagonian 
Andes,  between  41°  30'  and  41°  10'  S.  lat.,  there  seems  to  be  a  consider- 
able depression  in  the  range.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  depression  is  a 
great  lake,  called  Nahuelhuapi,  on  which  the  Spanish  monks,  taking 
advantage  of  the  facility  offered  by  this  depression  for  traversing  the 
mountains,  had  formerly  established  a  mission.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  information  exists  respecting  this  nmuntain-pass,  as  it  appears 
that  between  the  Ancon  sin  Salida  and  this  place  the  mountains 
cannot  be  traversed  ;  at  least  it  never  has  been  done. 

From  this  depression  the  Chilian  Andes  extend  northward  to 
28°  S.  lat.  At  this  point  the  range  changes  somewhat  its  direction, 
inclining  to  the  east  of  north,  so  that  in  a  little  more  than  5  degrees 
of  latitude,  at  the  volcano  of  Antuco  (36°  50'  S.  lat.),  it  has  traversed 
nearly  2°  30'  of  longitude.  The  southern  part  of  the  Chilian  Andes 
is  very  imperfectly  known.  The  mountains  seem  in  general  to  ripe 
somewhat  higher  than  farther  south,  and  to  be  overtopped  by  many 
summits,  several  of  which  are  ignivomous.  The  existence  of  three 
volcanoes  has  been  ascertained.  The  most  southern  is  the  volcano  of 
Osorno,  which  lies  south  of  41"  S.  lat,  and  rises  to  7560  feet. 
Farther  north  (39°  100  «  the  Volcano  de  Villarica,  also  called  Cerro 
Imperial ;  this  is  of  great  elevation,  and  it  project*  into  the  lower 
country  lying  west  of  it,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  it  was  detached  from 
the  great  chain.  The  Volcauo  de  Cura,  called  also  Callaqui,  lies  near 
lat. ;  it  is  very  active,  but  does  not  rise  above  the  snow-line. 
Whilst  this  portion  of  the  Chilian  Andes  turns  to  the  east  of  north, 
the  coast  suddenly  (north  of  42°  H.  lat.)  projects  to  the  west,  so  that 
here  a  wide  country  i.s  interposed  between  the  range  and  the  Pacific. 
It  is  widest  in  the  parallel  of  the  Volcano  de  Antuco,  wherr  th^ 
distance  is  rather  more  than  100  miles.  At  no  other  point  are  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  so  far  apart. 

In  the  parallel  of  the  volcano  of  Antuco  the  Andes  consist  of  two 
parallel  ranges,  inclosing  a  longitudinal  valley  or  perhaps  a  series  of 
snch  valleys.  The  highest  parts  of  the  ranges  are  from  60  to  80  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
Chilian  Andes  occupy  at  least  100  miles  in  width.  Among  the 
longitudinal  valleys  best  known  is  that  of  Tunuyan,  across  which  the 
Portillo  Pass  (8000  feet  high)  leads.  The  eastern  ridge  rises  here  to 
15,000  feet,  ami  the  western  to  14,000  feet.  Between  34°  30'  and 

1°  8.  lat.  is  the  longitudinal  valley  of  Uspallata,  which  is  about 
180  miles  long,  and  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  level  part 
of  this  valley  is  about  15  miles  across.  The  eastern  range,  called 
Paramilla,  probably  docs  not  much  rise  above  10,000  feet,  and  occupies 


a  space  about  20  miles  in  width ;  but  the  western  or  principal  range 
of  the  Andes  rises  to  14,000  and  15,000  feet,  and  is  at  least  60  miles 
across. 

The  Chilian  Andes  between  37°  and  31°  attain  a  much  greater 
elevation  than  the  Patagonian  Andes.  In  general,  they  rarely  sink 
below  the  snow-line,  which  in  these  parts  seems  to  occur  at  an 
elevation  of  between  13,000  and  14,000  feet.  The  mountain-passes 
are  rarely  less  than  12,000  feet  high,  and  most  of  them  can  only  be 
traversed  during  a  few  months,  as  they  are  filled  with  snow  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Many  of  the  summits  rise  considerably  above  the  crest 
of  the  chain,  but  the  heights  of  only  a  few  of  them  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  actual  measurement,  and  these  are  volcanoes.  The  number 
of  ignivomous  summits  whose  eruptions  are  on  record  is  eight ;  of 
these  two  are  situated  in  the  eastern  range  of  the  Andes — Unalavquen 
and  Punmahuidda — both  ef  which  are  very  little  known.  The  six 
volcanoes  in  the  western  range  are  from  south  to  north,  Antuco  near 
37°  S.  lat. ;  Chilian,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  peak  called 
Descabezado,  about  36°  5'  S.  lat.  ;  Peteroa,  or  Curico,  which  was  very 
active  in  1822,  near  35°  S.  lat. ;  Rancagua,  near  34°  10'  S.  lat. ;  Maypu, 
or  Peuquenes,  which  rises  to  15,000  feet,  and  is  always  covered  with 
snow ;  and  lastly,  Aconcagua,  near  32°  38'  S.  lat  Aconcagua,  the 
highest  known  volcano  in  the  world,  and  probably  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Andes,  rises  23,200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  declivity 
of  the  Chilian  Andes  south  of  32°  is  well  wooded,  and  the 
vegetation  on  it  rather  luxuriant ;  but  on  the  eastern  side  trees  do 
not  attain  a  full  growth,  except  in  the  valleys. 

Eight  mountain-passes  occur  on  the  Chilian  Andes  south  of  32° 
S.  lat.  The  most  southern  lies  on  the  south  of  the  volcano  of 
Villarica,  near  39°  S.  lat.,  but  is  only  used  by  the  Indians  of  Arau- 
cana,  who  pass  by  it  into  the  pampas.  The  Pass  of  Antuco  crosses 
the  Andes  between  the  Tilla  Velluda,  a  mountain  mass  rising  to  about 
17,000  feet  on  the  south,  and  the  volcano  of  Antuco  on  the  north ;  it 
does  not  seem  to  exceed  12,000  feet  in  its  highest  part  The  Pass  of 
Planchon  traverses  the  chain,  north  of  the  peak  of  Descabezado,  and 
as  vegetation  does  not  cease  on  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  it  is 
supposed  not  to  exceed  11,000  feet.  The  Pass  of  Las  Damas  is  at  no 
great  distance  south  of  the  volcano  of  Peteroa,  and  on  its  highest  part 
also  vegetation  does  not  cease.  A  pass  little  frequented  runs  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  last-mentioned  volcano  over  the  Andes.  Near 
34°  8.  lat.  is  the  Pass  of  Cruz  de  Piedra ;  farther  north,  near  the  Peak 
of  Tupungato  is  the  Pass  of  Portillo,  which  traverses  the  two  ranges 
of  the  Andes  including  the  valley  of  Tunuyan.  On  the  eastern  range 
it  rises  to  14,365  feet,  and  on  the  western  to  18,210  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  It  is  seldom  open  longer  than  from  the  beginning  of 
January  to  the  end  of  April.  The  most  frequented  of  these  passes  is 
that  of  Uspallata,  taking  its  name  from  the  valley,  which  it  crosses 
between  the  two  ranges.  This  pass  rises  on  the  western  range  of  the 
Andes  to  12,454  feet  above  the  sea  level.  From  November  to  the 
end  of  May  this  road  is  passable  the  whole  distance  on  mules  ;  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  it  is  generally  closed  to  all  but  foot  passengers,  and  by 
them  it  cannot  bo  traversed  without  danger.  The  most  northern  pass 
js  that  of  Los  Patos,  which  skirts  the  northern  flank  of  the  Peak  of 
Aconcagua,  and  descends  by  the  valley  of  Putaendo  into  that  of 
Aconcagua.  General  San  Martin  entered  Chili  by  this  pass  in  1817. 

The  Chilian  Andes,  between  31°  and  28°  S.  lat,  consist  of  throe 
parallel  mountain  ranges  inclosing  two  wide  valleys,  and  extending 
rather  more  than  100  miles  in  breadth.  The  western  range  preserves 
the  general  name  of  the  Andes ;  the  central  one  is  called  Cerro 
Famatina,  and  the  eastern  Cerro  Velasco  *.  The  Cerro  Famatina  is 
the  most  elevated  range ;  part  of  it  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  Nevado.  The  high  valley  of  Guandacol  lies 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Famatina  range.  Five  mountain-pasoes 
lead  from  this  valley  across  the  Andes  to  the  ports  of  northern  Chili, 
and  the  transport  of  merchandise  is  not  difficult.  There  are  uo 
volcanoes  in  this  part  of  the  Andes.  Those  which  are  marked  on  some 
maps  do  not  exist.  The  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  the  two 
other  ranges  are  mostly  overgrown  with  trees,  but  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Andes  is  quite  bare,  and  consists  of  rocks  or  sand. 
This  is  the  effect  of  want  of  rain,  which  renders  the  whole  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Chili  nearly  a  desert.  This  part  of  the  Chilian 
Andes  is  but  imperfectly  known. 

The  Detpoblado  Andet  occupy  the  north-west  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, and  extend  from  28°  to  22°  S.  lat  South  of  28°,  as  far  as 
the  volcano  of  Antuco,  the  mountain  region  nowhere  much  exceeds 
100  miles  across,  but  north  of  28°  it  widens  gradually  until  at 
23°  8.  lat.  it  is  more  than  350  miles  wide.  The  western  part  of  this 
region  retains  the  name  of  Andes,  and  in  these  parts  constitutes  not  a 
range,  but  merely  the  western  declivity  of  an  elevated  table-land  of 
a  very  uneven  surface,  and  of  great  extent.  North  of  28°  S.  lat,  the 
Andes  instead  of  running  nearly  due  north  and  south  decline 
considerably  to  the  east  of  north.  In  this,  the  most  extensive  portion 
of  the  whole  mountain  system,  there  are  no  summits  that  rise  above 
the  snow-line,  nor  does  the  region  contain  a  single  volcano.  A  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  at  28°  S.  lat.  to  the 
confluence  of  the  fivers  Jujuy,  or  Lawayen,  and  the  Tarija,  whoso 
confluence  near  23°  S.  lat,  63°  W.  long,  forms  the  Vermejo,  marks  the 

*  The  word  Cerro  la  nearly  equivalent  to  Sierra,  nnil  means  a  high  neck  or 
ridge. 
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of  the  Despoblado  Andea.  Along  this  line  an 
,  runs,  which  U  broken  through  near  25°  a  lat 
by  the  Salad...  a  feeder  of  the  Parana.  That  portion  of  this  range 
which  lies  south-west  of  the  Salado  is  sailed  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  and 
the  other  portion  between  the  Salado  and  the  Vermejo  bears  the  name 
of  Sierra  Lnmbr*,  or  Santa  Barbara.  The  Sierra  de  Aconquija  is  in 
part  always  covered  with  snow.  On  the  north  the  Despoblado 
region  is  likewise  inclosed  by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  extending 
from  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  near  22°  a  1st,  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Pilaya  with  the  Pilcomayo.  This  range  is  broken 
through  in  its  eastern  portion  by  the  Rio  Orande  de  C'inti  or  Toln- 
pampa,  a  feeder  of  the  Pilaya.  That  portion  of  the  range  which  i« 
contiguous  to  the  Andes  contains  a  chain  of  mountains  of  considerable 
extent,  which  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  is  called  Alturas  de 
Lipex ;  and  farther  east  rises  the  Cerro  Chorolque,  which  i*  always 
covered  with  snow  to  a  considerable  distance  below  its  summit,  and 
probably  rises  to  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea  The  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Despoblado  region  may  be  found  by  drawing  a 
straight  line  from  the  confluence  of  the  Pilaya  with  the  Pilcomayo  to 
that  of  the  Jujuy  and  Tarija.  The  area  included  between  these 
boundary-lines  covers  a  surface  of  about  100,000  square  miles. 

More  than  one-third  of  that  area  is  occupied  by  the  desolate  region 
property  called  El  Despoblado  (the  Uninhabited),  which  extends 
eastward  from  the  Andes,  between  26*  and  22°  a  lat,  with  a  breadth 
of  70  miles  at  the  southern  extremity ;  but  near  23°  its  width 
increases  to  about  180  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  more  broken 
country  lying  south  and  east  of  it  by  two  ranges,  the  southern  of 
which  i*  called  Cordillera  de  Los  Valles,  and  the  eastern  Cordillera 
del  Despoblado;  the  latter  continues  northward  to  the  Cerro  de 
Chorolque.  The  tract  thus  bounded  constitutes  a  table-land  of  a 
generally  uneven  surface,  but  frequently  extending  in  level  plains. 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  so  great  (more  than  13,000  feet),  that  no 
cultivation  can  be  carried  on.  The  small  number  of  families  dispersed 
over  it*  surface  gain  their  subsistence  by  killing  vicunas,  alpacas, 
guanaooes,  and  chinchillas,  and  by  collecting  gold  and  salt 

The  countries  which  surround  the  Despoblado  on  the  south  and 
east  preserve  a  very  mountainous  character.  They  are  covered  with 
high  and  commonly  steep  masses  of  rocks,  extending  without 
interruption  over  a  space  of  50  and  even  100  miles  in  length  and 
width,  and  their  continuity  is  only  broken  towards  their  edges  by 
ravines.  The  surface  of  these  extensive  masses  i*  level  in  those 
places  where  it  has  been  seen  by  Europeans,  and  it  constitutes  what 
the  Spaniards  call  a  Paramo,  that  is,  a  desert  elevated  above  the  line 
of  trees;  it  is  destitute  even  of  bushes  or  shrubs,  though  in  ports 
covered  with  grass.  This  description  applies  to  the  Desert  of  Yavi, 
which  occupies  the  space  between  the  Jujuy  and  the  Tarija,  which 
was  traversed  by  Temple,  who  here  experienced  a  great  degree  of 
cold  within  the  tropics,  and  found  that  every  night  a  strong  ice  was 
formed  in  June  and  July.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  this  mountain 
plain  is  not  much  lower  than  the  Despoblado  itself.  The  elevation  of 
the  other  isolated  mountain  tracts  is  not  known ;  but  as  all  the 
settlements  occur  only  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  resemble  strongly  the  Desert  of  Yavi  in  elevation  and 
in  all  other  respects.  These  extensive  mnsnrm  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  deep  and  in  some  places  wide  valley*.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  valleys  is  that  through  which  the  road  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi  passes.  From  the  south  it  is  entered  by  the 
opening  between  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  and  Sierra  Lumbrc,  by 
which  the  Salado  escapes  from  the  mountain  region.  South  and  west 
of  the  town  of  Salt*  is  an  extensive  plain,  with  an  uneven  surface ; 
but  north  of  that  town  begins  a  rent  in  the  high  mountains,  which 
runs  about  150  miles  northward  to  Jujuy,  Humaguaca,  and  La  Cueva. 
This  narrow  defile,  in  some  places  not  more  than  30  yards  wide,  is 
screened  by  high  and  steep  mountains.  It  separates  the  Desert  of 
Yavi  from  the  Despoblado,  but  where  it  terminates  on  the  north  both 
mountain  plains  are  united  by  a  range  called  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas, 
which  probably  rises  to  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet,  and  extends 
northward  to  the  banks  of  the  San  Juan  de  Tupiza,  a  feeder  of  the 
Pilaya.  The  valley  of  the  lower  Jujuy  seems  to  be  wide;  but  the 
upper  course  of  the  Salado,  which  there  is  called  Ouapichas,  lies  in  a 
rather  narrow  valley.  Host  of  these  valley*  being  well  watered,  and 
only  3000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  fertile  and  yield  intertropical 
productions  in  abundance,  whilst  in  the  higher  the  cereal  grains  of 
Europe  are  raised.  But  all  the  valley*  taken  together  do  not  cover 
one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  region  of  the  Despoblado  Andes.  It 
would  not  be  improper  to  say  that  this  mountain  region  extend* 
westward  to  the  Pacific;  for  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  lying  on  the 
west  of  it,  seems  to  be  an  inclined  plain  which  slopes  from  the  edge  of 
the  Andes  towards  the  sea,  still  preserving  an  elevation  of  from  1600 
DOO  feet  where  it  reaches  its  shores,  though  nearly  100  miles 
from  the  ridge.  This  western  declivity  of  the  Despoblado  is 
oeMlluts  not  only  of  trees,  but  nearly  of  every  trace  of 
although  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains  toward  the 
,  «re  elothsd  with  fine  forests,  and  present,  even  in  the  driest 
period  of  the  year,  a  gn«t  luxuriance  of  vegetation. 

71*  &**•»  Amim  extend  from  the  Alturas  de  Lines  northward, 
between  2S°  and  14°  a  Ut,  to  the  Sierra  de  Vilcanota,  and  consist  of 
two  portions;  the  southern,  or  Andes  of  San  Cristobal,  and  the 


m,  or  the  Range*  of  Lake  Titicacn.  The  Andes  of  San  Cristobal 
fill  up  the  space  between  the  Alturas  de  Lipex  and  the  valley  of  the 
Deeagnadero.  Along  the  western  edge  the  mountains  constitute  a 
continuous  range,  which  here  begins  to  have  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
west  of  north.  In  this  range  the  nevado*  (or  snow-capped  mountains) 
and  the  volcanoes  re-appear.  A  nevado  occurs  near  21°  30'  S.  Ut,  and 
a  volcano,  called  Volcano  de  la  Laguna  and  also  Volcano  de  Atacama, 
is  found  near  21°  S.  lat  The  mountains,  as  far  as  they  constitute 
the  range,  extend  in  width  from  west  to  east  about  60  or  70  miles, 
chiefly  between  68°  and  69°  W.  long. ;  but  'on  the  east  of  them,  as 
far  as  62°  W.  long.,  the  country  is  a  succession  of  ascents  and 
descents  ;  and  though  the  rocky  masses  which  cover  it  do  not  rise  to 
a  comparatively  great  elevation,  probably  not  much  more  than  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  they  are  mostly  quite  barren ;  whilst  the  valleys 
and  level  places  between  them,  which  however  do  not  occupy  one- 
tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  region,  are  fertile  and  tolerably  cultivated. 
This  part  of  the  Andes  is  traversed  by  a  road  leading  from  the  Bolivian 
port  of  Cobija  to  Calano,  thence  over  the  range  to  San  Cristobal,  and 
hence  to  Potosi  and  Chuquisaca. 

That  portion  of  the  Andea  which  lies  between  20°  and  15°  S.  Int. 
consists  of  two  very  elevated  and  broad  ranges,  including  a  level  plain 
of  great  extent,  and  of  a  mountainous  country  east  of  it  which  between 
17°  and  18°  N.  lat  extends  to  62°  W.  long.  The  total  width  of  the 
Andes  in  this  part,  including  the  mountainous  region  of  Arequipa, 
which  lies  between  the  Cordillera  and  the  Pacific,  i*  not  leas  than  550 
miles,  or  100  miles  more  than  tin-  entire  length  of  the  Alps.  The  two 
high  ranges  are  united  together  on  the  south,  near  20°  S.  lat,  by  a 
transverse  range,  which  extends  about  160  miles  from  west  to  east, 
and  on  its  eastern  extremity  the  famous  Cerro  de  Potosi  i*  situated. 
This  mountain  chain  U  about  50  miles  across  from  south  tu  north, 
and  its  highest  point  is  16,037  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  two 
roads  over  it,  leading  from  San  Cristobal  and  Potosi  to  Omro  in  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero. 

The  western  range  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  is  partly  in  Peru,  and  its 
offsets  extend  over  the  province  of  Arequipa,  even  to  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  to  which  the  range  i*  parallel.  It  is  locally  distinguished  as 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Coast  Up  to  19°  20'  it  presents  no  summit 
above  the  snow-line,  and  no  volcano;  but  north  of  that  parallel 
several  of  its  summits  rise  much  higher,  and  here  several  volcanoes 
occur.  The  volcanoes  commonly  attain  the  highest  elevation.  They 
are,  from  south  to  north, — the  Gualatieri,  or  Sehama,  near  19°  20 , 
which  rises  to  22,000  feet ;  the  Chungara,  a  little  farther  north,  which 
U  somewhat  lower;  the  Volcano  de  Chipicani,  near  17°  50',  rise*  to 
18,898  feet,  and  hardly  attains  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Between 
17°  and  16°  S.  lat  are  the  volcanoes  Ornate,  U  vinos,  and  Areqnipii. 
The  last  mentioned  summit  rises  to  18,373  feet  abovethesealevel.au.), 
lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  range,  north  of  the  town  of  Arequipa 
but  by  a  lower  ridge  it  i*  united  to  the  Cordillera  of  the  Coast  North 
of  it,  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  is  the  Nevado  of  Chuquibamba, 
which  attains  21,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Cordillera 
of  the  Coast  occupies  in  breadth  a  space  of  nearly  100  miles. 

The  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  mountain  ranges  in  the  world.  South  of  16°  50'  its  height 
does  not  exceed  17,000  feet,  but  near  16°  40'  S.  lat  the  gigantic  summit 
of  Illimani  rises  to  an  elevation  of  21,181  feet,  and  the  ice  descends 
on  its  sides  to  16,500  feet  above  the  sea.  North  of  the  Illimani,  and 
separated  from  it  only  by  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Totoral,  which  is  of 
vast  depth,  is  the  Nevado  de  Tres  Cruces ;  and  from  this  point  (16° 
35'  S.  lat)  the  chain  may  be  said  to  form  an  almost  continuous  line 
of  snowy  mountain*  to  the  beginning  of  the  Andes  of  Vilcanota,  which 
(between  14°  and  15°)  run  north-east  and  south-west,  and  unite  both 
ranges.  The  highest  summits  of  this  part  of  the  eastern  range  are 
the  Nevado  de  Sorata,*  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  which 
attain*  the  height  of  21,286  feet  above  the  sea-level,  ami  the  Nevado 
de  Yani,  which  is  not  much  lower.  The  Vilcanota  Mountains  rise  in 
ports  above  the  mum  line.  No  volcano  is  found  in  either  of  these 
ranges.  On  the  slope  of  the  Illimani  i*  a  lake  15,950  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  which  is  screened  by  the  Eastern 
anil  Western  Cordillera*,  i*  more  than  200  miles  long,  and  varies  in 
width  from  35  miles  to  above  60  miles.  Its  southern  part  is  quite 
level,  but  towards  the  north  occur  some  ridges  of  low  hills.  Its  surface 
is  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Towards  the  northern  part,  on  the 
boundary  between  Bolivia  and  Pent,  lies  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  which 
cover*  7000  square  miles,  and  is  12,844  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
island*  and  shores  of  the  lake  contain  many  antiquities,  and  are  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Incas.  The  Desaguadero,  issuing  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  run*  southward  through  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  valley,  and  loses  itself  in  lake  Uro,  or  tiros  which 
is  said  to  have  no  outlet  The  valley  i*  above  the  line  of  trees, 
nnd  even  <>f  grain,  except  the  quinoa,  which  is  cultivated  with  a 
few  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  barley ;  the  barley  is  cut  green  for  fodder. 
Both  chains  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  including  the  valley  of  the  Desa- 
guadero, occupy  in  width  towards  the  south  more  than  250  miles,  and 
towards  the  north  not  less  than  200  mile*.  The  western  chain  is 

Tb«  peak  of  ftoraU  until  lateljr  WM  considered  the  culminating-  point  of 
UM  Andea,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  1'entland,  who  however  gave  it  an  elevation 
too  (net  by  about  4000  fret. 
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without  trees,  and  vegetation  occurs  only  in  the  ravines  on  its  western 
declivity.  The  eastern  chain  also  is  without  vegetation  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  but  on  its  eastern  declivity  there  are 
forests. 

The  mountain  region  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Eastern  Cordil- 
lera is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  near  17°  25'  S.  lat. 
branches  off  from  the  range,  and  running  eastward  terminates  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  Guapahi ;  it  is  called  Sierra  de 
Santa  Cruz,  and  also  the  Sierra  de  Cochabamba.  lu  its  western  parts 
it  is  very  high,  and  near  the  town  of  Cochabamba  one  of  its  summits, 
called  Nevado  de  Tinacra,  rises  above  the  snow-line,  but  from  this  point 
the  height  gradually  decreases.  The  country  which  lies  south  of  this 
range  is  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  several  lower  ridges,  which  have 
an  average  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  plains  that  extend  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay. 
Many  of  the  long  valleys  thus  formed  are  very  fertile,  temperate, 
populous,  and  well  cultivated.  North  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz 
the  Andes  descend  with  a  steep  declivity,  and  their  offsets  are  short, 
extending  hardly  10  or  12  miles  from  the  principal  range.  The  narrow 
valleys  between  them  exhibit  an  uncommon  degree  of  luxuriance  in 
their  vegetation,  but  are  less  cultivated  on  account  of  the  oppressive 
heat  in  summer  and  the  excessive  rains.  In  the  forests  that  clothe  the 
elopes  of  the  mountains  cinchona-trees  abound,  from  which  Jesuit's 
Bark  is  obtained. 

The  most  frequented  passes  over  the  Western  Cordillera  are — the 
pass  of  Gualillas,  near  17°  50'  S.  lat.,  which  rises  to  17,820  feet ;  the 
pass  over  the  Altos  de  los  Huescos,  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of 
Arequipa,  near  16°  21'  S.  lat.,  and  at  a  height  of  13,573  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  the  pass  over  the  Altos  de  Toledo,  about  16°  2',  which 
attains  15,528  feet  in  height :  the  roads  across  these  passes  abut  on  a 
road  that  runs  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  and  over 
the  Andes  of  Vilcanota,  and  connects  the  valley  of  Desaguadero  with 
the  town  of  Cuzco.  Numerous  roads  traverse  the  central  part  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Desaguadero  and  the  mineral  region  about  the  city 
of  Potogi,  connecting  the  valley  with  the  countries  lying  south  and 
east  of  it  by  pauses  averaging  1 4, 000  feet  in  height  The  pass  between  the 
village  of  Sorata  and  the  auriferous  valley  of  Tipuani,  which  skirts  the 
foot  of  the  Nevado  of  Sorata,  reaches  nearly  to  16,000  feet.  A  road 
leads  southward  from  Potosi  through  Tucuman  and  Cordova  to  Buenos 
Ayres. 

The  Peruvian  Andet  extend  from  15°  to  5°  S.  lat,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  volcano  occurs  in  all  this  space.  Their  western  edge 
is  formed  by  a  continuous  range,  which  however  does  not  lie  in  the 
game  direction  throughout  its  whole  length.  Near  18°  8.  lat.  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  turns  to  the  west  of  north-west,  and 
at  14°  S.  lat.  to  the  north  of  north-west.  The  western  edge  of  the 
mountains  runs  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  thus  we  find 
that  the  mountains  between  18°  and  14°  run  west  of  north-west,  and 
farther  north  they  extend  in  the  direction  of  north  of  north-west,  but 
at  the  northern  extremity,  between  6°  and  5°  S.  lat.,  they  lie  south 
and  north.  The  distance  between  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  the 
sea  varies  between  20  and  50  miles.  The  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes  continues  without  interruption  northward  to  13°  S. 
lat,  and  preserves  its  grand  character,  being  composed  of  an  almost 
uninterrupted  aeries  of  snowy  peaks,  which  terminate  with  the  Nevado 
of  Sacantahi,  in  13°  10'  S.  lat.  Farther  north  the  boundary-line 
between  the  mountains  and  the  plains  lying  farther  east  is  not  exactly 
known ;  it  seems  however  to  be  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
which  runs  directly  north-west,  and  joins  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  near 
10°  45  S.  lat.,  75°  W.  long.  This  range  however  does  not  constitute 
a  continuous  chain,  being  broken  by  deep  depressions,  traversed  by 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Ucayali,  the  Apurimac  and  Yucay. 
The  space  inclosed  by  the  two  chains  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  south 
of  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  together  with  the  ranges  themselves,  is 
from  100  to  130  miles  across.  The  table-land  of  Pasco,  which  is 
situated  between  11°  10'  and  10°.30'  S.  lat.,  unites  both  ranges.  North 
of  it  the  mountain  region  of  Northern  Peru  includes  the  vale  of  the 
Huallaga,  and  its  eastern  boundary  must  be  fixed  on  the  range  of 
mountains  which  divides  that  valley  from  the  flat  and  low  countries 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ucayali,  and  terminates  south  of  6°  S.  lat.,  at  the 
Pongo  de  Huallaga.  The  area  of  the  countries  covered  by  the  ranges 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  their  intervening  valleys,  may  be  estimated 
at  75,000  square  miles. 

The  Peruvian  Andes  in  general  do  not  rise  to  such  an  elevation  as 
the  Bolivian  Andes.  In  the  western  chain,  near  15°  S.  lat.,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  range  is  covered  with  snow.  South-east  of 
Lima  the  Toldo  de  Neve  rises  above  the  snow-line.  Between  11°  30' 
and  11°  S.  lat.  is  the  elevated  summit  called  La  Viuda,  which  attains 
15,968  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  nevados  of  Pelagotas,  Mayapota, 
and  Huaylillas.  Between  the  last-mentioned  pinnacle  and  Chimborazo 
in  Ecuador  none  of  the  summits  of  this  chain  attain  the  snow-line. 
In  the  ranges  constituting  the  eastern  edge  of  the  mountain  region  in 
Peru  no  snow-capped  mountain  occurs  north  of  the  Nevadode  Sacantahi. 

The  country  lying  between  the  two  chains  south  of  11°  consists 
properly  of  two  inclined  plains,  sloping  down  from  the  Andes  of 
Vilcanota  and  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  and  intersecting  near  12°  S.  lat. 
in  the  water-line  of  the  Mataro,  a  feeder  of  the  Apurimac.  The 
w.utliern  plains  lie  at  a  great  elevation,  the  town  of  Cuzco  being 
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11,380  feet  above  the  sea.  But  though  not  much  more  than  1000 
feet  lower  than  the  vale  of  the  Desaguadero  several  plants  are  raised, 
and  wheat  and  even  Indian  corn  are  grown.  Farther  north  the 
country  lowers  considerably,  and  the  sugar-cane  and  several  inter- 
tropical  plants  and  roots  are  cultivated.  The  surface  of  this  inclined 
plain  is  not  level,  but  traversed  by  several  ridges  of  hills  running  from 
south  to  north,  and  rising  some  hundred  feet  above  their  bases :  the 
valleys  between  these  ridges  are  several  miles  wide,  and  possess  com- 
monly a  great  degree  of  fertility.  The  northern  plain  has  a  similar 
surface.  Contiguous  to  the  western  chain  it  forms  an  undulating 
valley  40  miles  wide,  which  is  drained  by  the  river  Jauja,  and  which 
on  account  of  its  fertility  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  best  culti- 
vated districts  in  Peru.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  valley  the  sugar-cane 
succeeds  very  well,  whilst  the  higher  produces  cereals  and  fruits  in 
abundance.  The  Jauja  seems  to  be  the  head-stream  of  the  Mataro, 
itself  a  feeder  of  the  Apurimac. 

The  table-land  of  Pasco,  which  extends  between  the  two  ranges,  is 
the  highest  part  of  the  Andes  which  is  inhabited,  and  would  have 
remained  a  desert  were  it  not  for  the  rich  mines  it  possesses.  It 
extends  from  south-west  to  north-east  about  60  miles  or  a  little  more, 
but  its  extent  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  not  known.  Its  sur- 
face presents  several  low  but  steep  ridges  of  hills,  with  level  grounds 
between  them.  These  level  tracts  are  about  14,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  or  about  1500  feet  lower  than  the  snow-line  in  this  part  of  the 
Andes.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  cold  all  the  year  round,  and 
unfavourable  to  any  kind  of  cultivation.  It  has  only  pastures  for 
llamas  and  sheep.  In  the  numerous  and  deep  lakes  which  cover  a 
considerable  part  of  its  surface  rise  the  Maranou,  the  Huallaga,  and 
the  Ucayali. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  consists  of  three  Cor- 
dilleras, of  which  the  western  contains  the  nevados  before  mentioned. 
The  central  chain  is  connected  with  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  western  range  as  far  north  as  7°  S.  lat.,  and  the 
highest  parts  of  the  two  chains  are  about  50  miles»apart.  North  of 
7°  S.  lat.  this  range  runs  north-east  to  its  termination  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazonas,  opposite  the  Pongo  of  Manseriche.  [AMAZONAS.]  In 
the  northern  portion  of  the  central  range  a  few  summits  occur  which 
rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  Eastern  Cordillera  is  connected  with 
the  mountain  system  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  table-laud  of  Pasco  ; 
it  runs  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  central  range.  It  terminates  at 
the  Pongo  de  Huallaga,  near  C°  S.  lat.,  opposite  an  offset  of  the 
central  range,  which  here  comes  close  up  to  the  Huallaga.  Tlie 
highest  summits  in  this  range  occur  near  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  but 
probably  none  of  them  rises  to  12,000  feet;  towards  the  north  they 
sink  down  to  the  elevation  of  hills. 

Of  the  two  valleys  inclosed  by  these  three  ranges  the  western,  or 
that  of  the  Maranon,  is  very,  narrow  in  its  southern  parts ;  and  the 
river  forms  in  it  a  continuous  series  of  rapids  and  falls  until  it  arrives 
at  8°  S.  lat,  where  it  enters  a  wider  valley,  which  spreads  out  to  20  miles 
in  width.  This  wider  valley  gradually  subsides  from  3000  feet  to  2000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Its  climate  is  consequently  very  hot,  and  its 
tolerably  fertile  soil  is  capable  of  producing  all  intertropical  plants 
and  fruits.  The  eastern  valley  is  drained  by  the  Huallaga.  It  slopes 
very  rapidly;  at  10°  S.  lat.  it  probably  is  less  than  5000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  at  9°  not  more  than  2000  feet.  The  valley  of 
the  Huallaga  resembles  that  of  the  Maranon  in  its  width;  in  the 
nature  of  its  sin-face,  which  is  traversed  by  several  offsets  from  the 
inclosing  ranges,  but  contains  nevertheless  large  tracts  of  level  or 
undulating  ground  ;  and  in  its  fertility,  climate,  and  productions. 

The  Western  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  is  almost  entirely  destitute  or 
trees,  the  central  range  is  also  rather  bare,  but  the  eastern  range, 
especially  on  its  eastern  declivity,  is  clothed  with  interminable  forests 
of  high  trees,  among  which  the  cinchona  or  Jesuit's  Bark  tree  abound.*. 
As  regards  their  agricultural  produce,  the  Peruvian  Andes  are  divided 
into  three  regions.  The  lowest,  or  the  region  of  intertropical  pro- 
ductions, ascends  on  the  slope  towards  the  Pacific  not  more  than 
2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountain  region 
it  rises  to  from  4000  to  6000  feet,  probably  on  account  of  the  greater 
heat  which  is  experienced  in  them,  and  also  on  account  of  the  rain, 
which  is  rather  abundant.  The  cultivated  grains  of  this  region  are 
rice  and  Indian  corn  ;  of  other  products  the  most  extensively  cultivated 
are  plantains  and  bananas,  mandioc,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sugar- 
canes.  The  most  common  fruit-trees  are  vines,  anonas,  pine-apples, 
papaws,  and  a  kind  of  pear  called  chirimoya:  to  which  must  be  added 
coffee  and  cacao.  The  next  region  is  that  of  the  cereals,  which  on  the 
slope  towards  the  Pacific  rises  in  a  few  places  only  above  10,000 
feet,  but  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  table-lands  to  12,000  feet  and 
upwards.  The  cultivated  grains  are  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  aracacha  root,  and  several  kinds  of  pulse.  The  fruit-trees 
are  those  of  Europe,  among  which  the  peach  thrives  best.  Above 
this  region  the  number  of  agricultural  plants  is  very  limited.  Only 
one  kind  of  grain,  the  quinoa,  is  cultivated,  and  though  barley  is  grown 
it  does  not  ripen,  and  is  used  green  as  fodder  for  animals.  Potatoes 
and  onions  succeed  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  13,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  most  frequented  roads  across  the  Peruvian  Andes,  proceeding 
from  south  to  north,  are — the  road  leading  from  Arequipa  to  the  valley 
of  the  Apurimac,  by  the  pass  of  Laguuillas  (near  15°  S.  laO,  15,613  feet 
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above  tit*  sea;  the  road  from  Lima  to  Huancavelioe,  crossing  the 
western  rang*,  near  13*  a  lat.  at  the  height  of  15,080  feet ;  th.  road 
from  Lima  to  Tarma,  by  the  pa«e  of  I'ortachuoU,  15,760  feet;  the 
JahUhiml  of  Paaco  is  reached  from  the  west  by  the  Viuda  Paso, 
10,000  feet  high,  and  from  the  valley  of  the  UualUga  by  a  road  in  the 
ravin*  through  which  the  river  flown.  A  road  leads  from  Truxillo  to 
Caxomarca  in  the  valley  of  th*  Uaranou,  by  a  pass  11,604  feet  high. 
From  Caxamaroa  a  much  frequented  road  leads  northward  to  O'hacha- 
poyas,  and  hence  over  the  central  range  of  the  Andes  to  Uoyabambe  and 
Tarapoto.  The  most  northern  mountain-pas*  over  the  Peruvian  Andes 
oooura  near  5'  a  Ut,  and  traverses  the  Paramo  of  Guamani,  10,050  feet 

Tht  Equatorial  A*d*  extend  from  6°  a  lat  to  1"  13'  N.  Ut,  a 
tlirlsinr  of  nearly  460  miles.  As  far  as  the  equator  they  run  north 
by  east,  but  north  of  the  line  they  change  to  north-north-east  They 
constitute  one  continuous  mass  of  high  rock*  resting  on  a  bass  about 
80  miles  across,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  Andes,  excluding  some 
often  to  the  east  and  west,  may  occupy  an  extent  of  36,000  square 
mils*.  The  region  terminates  at  either  extremity  in  a  mountain-knot 
The  mountain-knot  of  Loja  in  the  south  extend*  between  5°  80'  and 
y  16'  &  lat,  and  occupies,  according  to  Humboldt,  11,650  square. 
milfT  The  northern  mountain-knot,  that  of  Los  Pastos,  lies  between 
0*  20'  and  1°  13'  N.  Ut,  and  extends,  according  to  the  came  author, 
over  a  surface  of  8700  square  miles.  Between  these  two  mountain- 
knots  are  two  series  of  summits  parallel  to  one  another,  and  about 
40  miles  apart  The  summits  are  connected  by  ridges  considerably 
lower.  The  space  between  the  two  ridges  is  occupied  by  a  valley 
340  miles  long,  and  varying  in  width  from  15  to  20  miles.  Two 
transverse  ridges  however  divide  this  valley  into  three  smaller  ones. 
The  valley  of  Cuenca,  the  most  southern  of  the  three,  extends  more 
than  60  miles  in  length,  between  8*  16' and  2°  27'  a  lat,  and  is  about 
7800  (set  above  the  sea.  None  of  the  mountains  which  inclose  it  rise 
above  the  snow  line,  nor  does  a  volcano  occur  among  them.  The 
highest  mountains  contiguous  to  thi*  valley  are  those  on  the  north, 
forming  one  of  th)  transverse  ridges  alluded  to  above,  and  over  which 
tile  Pass  of  Assuay  reaches  the  height  of  15,620  feet  The  central 
valley  is  that  of  Alausi  and  Ambato,  which  extends  nearly  ISO  miles 
from  south  to  north,  between  2°  27',  and  0°  46'  S.  lot  It*  surface  ia 
about  8000  feet  above  the  tea.  In  the  two  range*  east  and  west  of  it 
are  many  high  summits,  among  which  there  are  four  volcanoes.  In 
the  eastern  range  are  the  volcanoes  Sangay  (2*  8.  lat),  which  is 
16,827  feet  above  the  sea,  and  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  snow- 
line  ;  Tunguragua  (1°  SO'  S.  lat),  16,060  feet ;  Cotopaxi  (0°  41'  S.  lat), 
18,876  feet  In  the  western  range  isChimboraio,  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Equatorial  Andes,  21,424  feet  above  the  aea ;  it  is  nota  volcano ; 
but  not  far  from  its  northern  declivity  stands  the  volcano  of  Car- 
guairaxo  (1°  23'  a  Ut),  which  is  16,668  feet  high.  At  the  northern  end 
of  this  valley  is  the  transverse,  ridge  called  Alto  de  Chiainche,  which 
i*  of  inconsiderable  width,  and  rises  only  about  600  feet  above  the 
plain  contiguous  to  it  on  the  north. 

The  valley  of  Quito,  the  most  northern  of  the  three  longitudinal 
valleys  of  toe  Equatorial  Andes,  extends  from  the  Alto  de  Chisinche, 
0-  40'  S.  Ut,  to  the  mountain-knot  of  Los  Pastos  0"  20'  N.  lat,  nearly 
70  miles,  and  is  about  9600  feet  above  the  sea.  On  both  sides  of  it 
are  high  mountains,  most  of  which  are  volcanoes.  On  the  eastern 
range  are,  from  south  to  north,  the  Volcano  de  Sinchulagua  (0°  85'  a 
lat),  16,488  feet ;  the  Volcano  de  Antisana  (0°  88'  a  Ut),  10,137  feet ; 
and  the  Cayambe  Urcm.  on  the  equator,  which  ia  10,634  feet  high,  and 
not  a  volcano.  On  the  western  range  are  the  Volcano  de  Pichincha 
(0  10'  a  lat),  15,086  feet,  and  that  of  Imbabaru  (0°  20'  N.  lat),  which 
ooss  not  reach  the  snow-line. 

Several  of  the  summit*  with  which  the  mountain-knot  of  Los  Pastos 
is  stooVUd  rise  above  the  snow-line,  and  among  them  are  four  volcanoes. 
The  Volcano  de  Chiles  (0'  3«'  N.  lat)  lie.  tn  a  abort  ridge,  alway* 
covered  with  snow.  The  Volcano  de  Chumbal,  somewhat  farther  north, 
is  16,884  feet  above  the  sea  level  The  Acufral  (1*  2'  N.  lat)  is  a  short 
rang*  OBBMhrinf  several  peaked  summits,  and  on  it  several  smoking 
crater*  are  found ;  it  remains  below  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation. 
Th*  Volcano  da  Paste  or  Tuquerec  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
mountain  knot,  rises  only  to  13,740  feet  The  highest  district*  of 
this  mountain-knot  which  are  inhabited  are  about  10,240  feet  above 
theses. 

Th*  valleys  and  level  grounds  which  occur  in  the  Equatorial  Andes 
are  too  much  elevated  to  produce  other  grain  and  fruit*  than  those  of 
Europe,  bat  as  they  in  general  enjoy  a  very  moderate  and  regular 
climate  and  have  copious  rain  nearly  every  month  of  the  year,  the 
•nps  they  produce  an  abundant,  though  th*  soil  i*  not  distinguished 
by  fertility.  On  both  sides  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  system  are 
rather  steep,  bat  mor*  *o  toward  the  eastern  plains,  where  in  many 
••**•  •*  «  *°o  ••••p  for  the  growth  of  trees  j  in  others  however  it  is 
«  with  forests,  which  on  the  mountain-knot  of  Loja  contain* 
5?"*J!5"  ""onona-traee.  Through  the  whole  range  of  the  Andes 
fross  M'  to  4-  a  lat  th*  wwtom  slope  is  almost  entirely  « 

^'"••rjover  a  gnat  portion  of  it  north  of  4"  a  lat     Thi* 
to  the  abundance  of  rain  which  occur*  on  the 
c,  north  of  4'  a  Ut.,  while  south  of  it  only  a  few 
.rail,  and  inmost  part,  there  never  fall,  a  drop. 
id  traverw.  both  mountain  knots  and  the  valley*  of  tl, 

L  to  north,  and  connect*  the  maritime  pro- 
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of  Peru  with  the  great  valleys  of  Nueva  Granada.  It  starts 
from  the  town  of  Piura  in  Peru,  passes  through  Quito  and  Pusto,  and 
terminates  at  the  town  of  Popayan,  in  the  baun  of  the  Cauoa,  a  feeder 
of  the  Hagdalena ;  having  traversed  countries  of  great  diversity  of 
level,  reaching  iU  greatsst  height  at  the  pass  across  the  Paramo  de 
Aasuay,  north  of  Cusnoa,  and  sinking  to  3072  foot  on  the  Bio 
Guachioon,  north  of  Almaguer.  Two  roads  traverse  the  western 
range.  The  southern  leads  from  Ambato  in  the  middle  valley  to  the 
town  of  Ouayaquil,  skirting  the  southern  declivity  of  Chiuiborazo  to 
Guaranda,  where  it  crosses  over  the  mountains  by  a  pass  about 
10,000  feet  high.  The  northern  road  lead*  from  Quito  by  the  Pass 
of  lialbucha  to  the  harbour  of  Atacames.  The  eastern  mountains 
are  also  traversed  by  two  roads.  The  southern  leads  from  the  town 
of  Loja  in  the  southern  mountain-knot  through  Quancabainba  to 
Tomependa  on  the  Amatonas,  The  northern  road  leads  from  the 
town  of  Quito  to  Santa  Kosa  on  the  Napo,  a  feeder  of  the  Amazons*. 
It  traverses  the  Paramo  or  high  desert  plain  of  Ouamani,  which  ia 
said  never  to  be  free  from  mow. 

Xurtker*  Anda  or  Anda  of  Xuera  Granada.— Between  1°  13'  and 
2°  N.  lat,  the  great  mas*  of  the  Andes,  occupying  about  80  miles  in 
width  from  east  to  west,  U  broken  by  watercourses  into  several  sub- 
ordinate ma  sifts,  which  however  are  connected  on  the  eastern  side 
by  a  continuous  ridge,  called  Paramo  de  Iscanse  or  Quanaca*.  This 
ridge  turns  eastward  on  approaching  2°  N.  lat,  and  runs  in  that 
direction  between  77"  and  75°  W.  long. ;  it  then  runs  north-north-east 
to  9°  N.  lat,  constituting  the  chain  called  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of 
Nueva  Granada.  Where  the  Paramo  de  localise  approaches  2°  N.  Ut, 
near  77"  W.  long.,  another  range,  the  Sierra  de  Socoboni,  branches  off 
from  it  in  a  north-north-western  direction  to  8°  N.  lat  From  this 
sierra  branch  off  in  a  northern  direction  two  other  ranges,  forming 
the  Central  and  the  Western  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  of  Nueva  Granada. 

The  Western  Cordillera  of  the  Northern  Andes  does  not  continue  in 
the  direction  of  the  Sierra  de  Socoboni,  but  near  8°  N.  lat  turns 
north  by  west,  in  which  direction  it  continue*  to  5°  30'  N.  lat  as  one 
chain.  Beyond,  the  chain  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
eastern  runs  northward,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Atrato 
and  the  Cauca.  This  chain  terminates  between  8°  and  9°  N.  1st,  at 
about  60  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  ;  this  distance  is  occupied  by 
an  inclined  plain,  which  i*  drained  by  the  Sinu  or  Zenu.  The  western 
branch  runs  north  by  west,  between  the  Atrato  and  the  Pacific,  and 
seems  to  terminate  north  of  7°  N.  lat,  on  the  banks  of  thu  Xipipi  •  r 
Niipipi,  but  little  U  known  of  this  port  of  the  chain.  The  Western 
Cordillera  of  the  Northern  Andes  contains  no  volcanoes.  Between 
3°  and  6°  N.  lat  its  mean  elevation  hardly  exceeds  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  its  crest  runs  on  in  a  nearly  straight  line  without 
rising  into  peaks.  Its  width  hardly  exceed*  20  miles,  and  it  resem- 
bles a  wall,  having  no  offsets  on  either  side.  North  of  5°  N.  lat 
high  summits  occur.  The  Pico  de  Turn,  east  of  Novita,  perhaps 
rise*  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  branch  is  from  4<>  • .. 
50  miles  wide,  filling  up  the  whole  space  between  the  Cauca  anil  the 
Atrato.  The  highest  of  its  numerous  peak*  is  the  Alto  de  Vicato, 
which  i*  about  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  branch  range  between 
the  Atrato  and  Pacific  does  not  seem  to  rise  above  8000  or  4000  feet 
The  western  part  of  this  chain  is  thickly  wooded,  but  on  its  eastern  j«rt 
trees  are  not  frequent  The  declivities  of  thin  port  of  the  Andes  are 
so  exceedingly  steep,  that  goods  are  brought  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
valley  of  the  Cauca  on  the  backs  of  porters.  This  U  done  on  all  the 
four  road*  which  cross  this  chain.  The  most  southern  road  lead*  fn>m 
the  town  of  Call!  to  Buenaventura  Bay  on  the  Pacific,  the  second 
from  Buga  to  Zitani  on  the  Atrato,  the  third  from  Cortago  to  /.ituni, 
and  the  fourth  from  Verraa,  a  small  place  40  milea  south  of  Antioquia, 
to  Xitara. 

The  central  chain  of  the  Andes  of  Nueva  Granada  runs  nearly  due 
north,  between  the  Cauca  and  Uagdalena,  from  the  Sierra  de  So 
to  6°  N.  lat,  where  it  inclines  somewhat  more  to  the  east  It 
terminates  between  8*  and  9°  N.  lat,  opposite  the  point  where  the 
Uagdalena  turns  north-westward  to  meet  the  Canon.  South  of  6°  N. 
lat  thi*  chain  constitutes  one  mass  of  very  elevated  rocks,  without 
oftets,  and  about  60  milea  in  breadth.  North  of  6*  N.  lat  it  divi.l. ••« 
into  sevenl  branches,  which  fill  up  nearly  the  whole  space  between  t  In- 
two  rivers,  and  the  width  of  the  mom  ia  increased  to  about  100  milea. 
This  is  the  widest,  and  al*o  the  highest  of  the  three  ranges  of  the  Andes 
of  Nueva  Granada.  South  »H1"  N.  lat  its  mean  elevation  exceeds  I'J.mio 
feet,  and  several  of  its  aummits  are  always  covered  with  anow.  Tin- 
Nevado  de  Tolima  attains  an  elevation  of  18,316  feet,  and  i*  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Amies  in  South  America,  north  of  t] 
North  of  the  nevados,  whi--h  <\»  m«t  extend  much  beyond  5°  N.  lat, 
the  main  elevation  of  the  chain  is  somewhat  under  10,000  feet  In 
this  range  are  four  volcanoes :— the  Volcano  de  Sotara  (2*  13'  N.  Int), 
south-east  of  Popayan,  which  rise*  above  the  snow-line ;  the  V 
clr  Piiraee  (8*  205),  eart  of  Popayan,  17,019  feet  high;  the  Volcat 
Nevado  de  Tolima,  east  of  Qartego  ;  and  the  Paramo  de  Huiz,  north  of 
5*  N.  lat,  which  had  an  eruption  in  1828,  and  does  not  attain  the 
snow-line. 

Two  much   frequented    roads  lead  over  this  range.     The 

•nnects  the  town  of  Iji  Plata,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Uagdalena,  with  Popaynn,  and  crosses  the  Paramo  de  Guanncan, 
attaining  at  its  highest  point  the  height  of  14,700  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Farther  north  is  the  Pass  of  Quindiu,  which  skirts  the  Nevado  de 
Tolima,  and  leads  from  Santa  Fe'  de  Bogota  through  the  town  of 
Ibague,  in  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  to  Cartago .  on  the  Cauca.  Its 
highest  part  is  11,493  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Eastern  Cordillera  extends  over  a  larger  surface  than  the  two 
other  ranges ;  throughout  the  greater  part  of  ita  length  it  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Magdalena,  and  where  it  divides 
near  7°  N.  lat.  its  branches  divide  the  basins  of  these  rivers  from  that 
of  the  lake  of  Maracaybo.  From  2°  N.  lat.  the  range  runs  north-north- 
east to  7°  N.  lat.,  and  then  turns  north-east  to  its  termination  in  the 
Paramo  de  Rosas,  between  9°  and  10°  N.  lat.  and  near  70"  W.  long. 
At  this  place  it  is  connected  with  a  coast-range  (Sierra  de  la  Costa), 
which  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  eastward  to 
the  gulf  of  Paria,  and  which  by  some  is  considered  as  a  portion  of  the 
Andes;  but  in  mass,  direction,  elevation,  and  character,  it  differs 
altogether  from  the  Andes,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  separate 
range.  The  width  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Northern  Andes 
varies  greatly  in  different  parts.  Between  2°  and  4°  N.  lat.  it  rises 
like  a  wall,  with  steep  slopes  on  both  sides,  and  a  width  of  40  to  50 
miles.  North  of  4°  N.  lat.  the  eastern  declivity  continues  in  a  straight 
line  without  offsets,  but  along  the  western  side  of  the  range  lies  a  widely 
extended  terrace,  the  western  edge  of  which  approaches  the  Magdalena, 
between  4°  and  7°  N.  lat. ;  and  in  this  part  the  total  width  may  be  100 
miles.  This  terrace  runs  farther  north  to  the  very  termination  of  the 
range,  but  in  these  parts  it  is  more  narrow,  so  that  north  of  7°  the 
whole  width  of  the  mountains  does  not  exceed  70  or  80  miles.  The 
height  of  this  range  is  much  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  two  other 
chains.  In  almost  its  whole  extent  it  rises  above  the  region  of  trees, 
and  ita  mean  elevation  is  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level  But  it  rises  very  rarely  into  peaks,  and  only  two  of  these 
attain  the  snow-line,  the  Nevado  de  Chita  (near  3°  50'  N.  lat.)  and  the 
Nevado  de  Merida  or  Mucuchies  (8°  12'  N.  lat.). 

The  terrace  on  the  western  slope  of  the  range  rises  in  the  south  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  range,  the  Plain  of  Bogota  being 
8958  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  north  it  is  even  higher,  and  probably 
not  much  below  10,000  feet,  but  north  of  6°  N.  lat.  it  sinks  much 
lower,  in  some  parts  to  4000  feet,  except  where  it  is  traversed  by  the 
Sierra  de  Ocana,  which  branches  off  near  7°  N.  lat.,  78°  W.  long.,  and 
forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  lake  of  Maraeaybo  and  the 
Magdalena.  This  chain  does  not  exceed  8000  or  9000  feet  in  height, 
and  is  much  lower  towards  its  northern  extremity.  The  southern 
Mid  more  elevated  districts  of  the  Cordillera  abound  in  European 
cereals  and  fruits,  and  the  northern  are  rich  in  inter-tropical  products. 
Until  lately  it  was  thonght  that  there  existed  no  volcano  in  the  Eastern 
Andes  of  New  Granada,  but  it  is  now  known  that  there  is  one  not  far 
from  their  southern  extremity  (which  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Amazonas  and  the  Magdalena),  near  the  Rio  Fragua,  a  feeder  of 
the  Japura. 

Three  roads  cross  the  Eastern  Andes  of  Nueva  Granada.  The 
most  southern  leads  by  the  Pass  of  Toxillo,  12,000  feet  high,  near 
6°  30',  from  the  llanos  of  Casinare  to  the  town  of  Tunja  on  the 
terrace  west  of  the  range.  The  great  road  which  leads  from  Caracas 
in  Venezuela  to  Santa  Fe"  de  Bogota,  crosses  the  Paramo  de  Almosadero 
(12,850  feet),  near  7°  N.  lat.  The  third  road  crosses  the  chain  near 
the  Nevado  de  Mucuchies,  and  unites  the  towns  of  Merida  and 
Varinas. 

ffntno-Lint  and  Scenery  on  the  Anda. — Respecting  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  there  occur  great  anomalies  on  the  Andes.  Humboldt 
had-,  after  numerous  observations,  established  that  the  snow-line 
occured  on  the  Equatorial  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  15,748  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  it  gradually  descended 
lower  as  the  range  proceeded  farther  south.  But  Mr.  Pentland 
found,  that  on  the  Bolivian  Andes  (between  16°  and  18°  S.  lat.)  it  was 
at  17,100  feet.  In  central  Chili  (33°  8.  lat.),  Gillies  found  the  snow- 
line  to  be  1 4,500  to  15,000  feet  high.  Darwin,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  it  on  the  Patagonian  Andes,  found  that  on  them  it  rose 
hardly  to  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  hence 
he  infers,  that  near  37°  S.  lat.  the  snow-line  undergoes  an  extraordinary 
flexure,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Pbppig,  according 
to  which  that  line  on  the  Volcano  de  Antuco  can  hardly  be  less  than 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Darwin  attributes  the  great  flexure  of  the 
snow-line,  between  33°  and  41"  8.  lat,  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  north  of  87°  S.  lat.,  and  to  the  excess  of  moisture  south 
of  that  parallel.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  elevation  of  the  snow- 
line  above  the  sea  level  is  much  more  affected  by  localities  than  has 
been  supposed,  for  Mr.  Pentland  found  that  on  the  Andes  of  Vilcafiota 
(14°  S31)  it  rose  only  to  15,800  feet,  whilst  on  Mount  Incajo  (15°  580 
it  occurred  at  an  elevation  of  17,1 00  feet.  Perhaps  the  currents  of 
hot  air  frequently  experienced  in  the  higher  Andes,  and  not  yet 
accounted  for,  may  contribute  to  cause  the  variation  of  the  snow-line. 

The  higher  regions  of  the  Andes  present  themselves  under  three 
different  forms.  The  active  volcanoes,  such  as  C'otopaxi,  which  have 
only  one  crater  of  vast  dimensions,  are  conical  mountains,  with 
summits  more  or  less  truncated.  Those  which  have  been  torn  by  a 
long  succession  of  eruptions  have  a  jagged  outline,  being  composed  of 
numerous  sharp  points,  like  what  are  called  needles  in  the  Alps.  The 
third  is  the  rounded  form,  like  Chimborazo,  the  most  majestic  of  all, 
which,  when  seen  from  the  Pacific  in  a  clear  state  of  the  atmosphere, 


stands  prominently  out  from  all  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
towers  proudly  on  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  like  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
looking  down  upon -the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome.  The  Andes 
appear  as  a  chain  only  when  seen  from  a  distance.  When  we  are 
placed  within  the  range,  as  in  the  table-land  of  Quito,  we  see  an 
assemblage  of  insulated  mountains  rising  from  the  plateau.  Thus  all 
those  volcanic  peaks,  such  as  Pichincha,  Cayambe,  and  Cotopaxi, 
although  they  have  separate  names,  constitute  for  more  than  half 
their  height  one  mass ;  but  they  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
table-land  of  Quito  as  distinct  mountains  rising  out  of  a  plain.  The 
great  elevation  of  such  table-lands  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  the 
height  of  the  mountains  to  be  so  considerable.  Thus  Chimborazo  is 
273  feet  less  in  elevation  above  the  plateau  from  which  it  rises  than 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  above  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and 
mountains  which  would  astonish  us  by  their  height  if  they  rose  at 
once  from  the  sea-shore,  look  like  low  hills  on  the  Cordilleras. 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  reach 
the  summit  of  Chimborazo ;  they  ascended  however  to  the  height  of 
19,280  feet. 

Among  the  majestic  and  varied  scenes  which  the  Cordilleras  present, 
says  Humboldt,  the  valleys  produce  the  most  striking  effects  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  European  traveller.  The  enormous  height  of  the 
mountains  cannot  be  seen  as  a  whole  except  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  when  we  are  in  the  plains  which  extend  from  the  coast  to  the 
foot  of  the  central  chain.  The  table-lands  which  surround  the 
summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow  are,  for  the  most  part,  elevated 
from  8000  to  10,000  feet  'above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  That 
circumstance  diminishes  to  a  certain  extent  the  impression  of  grandeur 
produced  by  the  colossal  masses  of  Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi,  and 
Antiimna,  when  seen  from  the  table-lands  of  Riobamba  and  Quito. 
But  it  is  not  with  the  valleys  as  with  the  mountains ;  deeper  and 
narrower  than  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  valleys  of  the 
Cordilleras  present  situations  so  wild  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  fear  and 
admiration.  They  are  formed  by  vast  rents,  clothed  with  a  vigorous 
vegetation,  and  of  such  a  depth  that  Vesuvius  might  be  placed  in 
them  without  overtopping  the  nearest  heights.  Thus,  the  sides  of  the 
celebrated  valleys  of  Chota  and  Cutaco  are  respectively  4875  and  4225 
feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  their  breadth  does  not  exceed  2600  feet. 
The  deepest  valley  in  Europe  is  that  of  Ordesa  in  the  Pyrenees,  a 
part  of  Monte  Perdito ;  but  this  is  only  about  3200  feet  deep. 

The  Andes  contain  the  sources  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world, 
the  Amazonas  and  La  Plata,  besides  many  others  of  considerable 
extent,  such  as  the  Magdalena  and  Orinoco ;  but  on  the  western  side 
of  the  mountains  there  is  no  river  of  any  magnitude. 

Geological  Structure  and  Mineral  Wealth  of  the  Andes. — The  Andes 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  volcanic  force  which 
they  exhibit,  and  which  finds  its  vents  in  linear  groups  of  active 
volcanoes.  These  ignivomous  groups  doubtless  have  a  common 
origin,  though  they  are  separated  by  some  hundreds  of  miles.  Exclu- 
sive of  these  intervals  the  line  of  volcanic  action  extends  over  a 
length  little  short  of  2000  miles,  and  lies  in  the  main  (chiefly  in  the 
western)  ranges  of  the  system  :  on  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes, 
which  constitute  the  intervals  between  the  groups,  and  on  the  vast 
plains  east  of  the  system,  no  trace  of  volcanic  action  is  found.  The 
whole  region  of  the  Andes  is  subject  to  tremendous  earthquakes. 

With  regard  to  the  geological  structure  of  this  vast  mountain 
system  little  more  can  be  done  here  than  to  enumerate  the  names  of 
the  prevailing  masses  of  rock.  Granite  forms  the  base  of  all  the 
South  American  continent,  and  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Southern 
and  Patagonian  Andes  at  great  elevations ;  but  in  Peru  and  Quito 
Humboldt  says  that  he  never  saw  it  at  a  greater  height  than  11,500 
feet  above  the  sea.  Gneiss,  and  more  commonly  mica-schist  are  found 
associated  with  granite.  Quartz  also,  containing  gold,  mercury,  spec j- 
lar  iron,  and  sulphur,  is  extensively  developed ;  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes  layers  of  it  6000  feet  thick  extend  several  leagues 
in  length.  On  the  Andes  generally  and  the  eastern  table-lands  red 
sandstone  of  different  periods  covers  a  vast  area,  and  has  in  connection 
with  it  coal,  which  at  Huenca  in  Pen:  is  found  at  the  height  of  14,750 
feet  above  the  sea.  Porphyry  of  different  ages  and  varieties  is  found 
all  over  the  Andes,  on  the  slopes  and  crests  of  the  mountains,  in 
layers  of  great  thickness ;  which,  with  their  purple,  red,  and  brown 
tints,  exposed  to  view  in  the  precipitous  faces  of  the  rocks  (especially 
in  the  Chilian  part  of  the  chain),  give  great  variety  to  the  colouring 
of  the  Andes,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the  snow  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountains.  Trachyte  also  is  very  abundant,  many  of  the  loftiest 
parts  of  the  chain  and  all  the  great  dome-shaped  summits  being 
formed  of  it.  The  masses  of  this  rock  that  occur  on  Chimborazo  and 
Pichincha  are  of  enormous  thickness,  exceeding  16,000  feet.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  deeply 
covered  with  lava,  tufa,  obsidian,  and  other  volcanic  rocks.  The 
Western  Cordillera  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  is  entirely  composed  of 
such  products,  while  the  Eastern  Cordillera  consists  of  syenite,  mica- 
schist,  porphyry,  and  sandstone,  with  gypsum,  oolitic  limestone,  and 
rock-salt. 

Sea-shells  of  different  geological  periods  are  found  at  various  eleva- 
tions, especially  in"  the  southern  part  of  the  system  of  the  Andes, 
giving  evidence  that  this  part  of  the  Andes,  at  all  events,  is  the  result 
of  frequent  upheavings.  The  silicified  stems  of  large  trees  found  in 
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the*UpaaUaU  chain.  Uid  ban  by  the  erosion  of  the  streams,  Mid  under 
•Trend  alternation*  of  sedimentary  deposit* atid  lubinariiie  lava,  point 
to  a  subsidence  of  the  »oil  and  a  *ubsequent  upheaving  by  some 
•inmiins  force.  The*)  changes,  Mr.  Darwin  say*,  have  all  occurred 
within  a  period  recent  when  compared  to  the  history  of  the  Cordillera, 
and  the  eordillera  iUelf  u  recent  compared  with  many  of  the  fos- 
afliferoun  ctrata  of  Europe  and  America.  From  the  quantity  of  shingle 
and  ahelU  on  the  valleys  in  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Chilian  Ancle* 
as  well  u  at  the  height*  of  8000  or  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  U  inferred 
that  thi«  portion  of  the  chain  ha*  been  raised  by  gradual  motion,  and 
indeed  it  u  known  that  the  coast  of  Chili  u  itill  alowly  ruing.  Both 
alopei  of  the  Southern  and  the  Patagonian  Amie/t  are  strewed  with 
largo  boulden  supposed  to  hare  been  deposited  by  ice. 

Gold  is  especially  abundant  in  the  three  chains  of  the  Northern 
Andes.  It  is  found  in  the  solid  mass  in  the  rocks,  and  in  the  shape 
of  small  grains  imbedded  in  the  alluvial  deposits.  The  Equatorial 
Andes  have  no  mine*  of  gold.  Oold  occurs  in  Peru  only  in  veins  of 
silver  ore;  but  gold  in  considerable  quantity  is  obtained  in  tin- 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  near 
the  Nevado  de  Sorata,  where  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Tipuaui  it 
occurs  in  an  alluvial  soil.  In  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado  gold  is 
found  on  the  western  declivity,  in  the  Chilian  province  of  Copiapo, 
where  it  is  extracted  from  the  ore.  Some  gold  U  also  obtained 
from  the  Chilian  Andes  between  30°  and  32°  S.  lat 

Silver  is  most  abundant  in  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Andes.  In 
New  Granada  and  the  Equatorial  Andes  few  mines  are  worked,  and 
they  are  not  productive.  The  number  of  mines  worked  in  Peru  is 
very  great  The  richest  are  those  of  the  table-land  of  Pasco.  Next 
to  these  are  the  mine*  of  Chota,  on  the  mountain  of  Qualgayok,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Maranon,  near  6'  &  lat  They  are  13,300  feet  above 
the  sea  level  There  are  numerous  mines  in  the  Bolivian  Andes. 
The  most  famous  are  those  of  the  Cerro  de  Potosi  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, though  it*  produce  has  much  fallen  off  from  what  it  was  in  the 
16th  century.  In  the  Chilian  Andes  are  also  several  silver  mines, 
among  which  are  those  of  Jamatina,  in  the  central  range,  between 
27°  and  28°  8.  lat 

Quicksilver  also  is  found  in  several  part*  of  the  Arnica.  The  most 
northern  mines  are  in  the  Equatorial  Andes,  near  Axogue,  north-west 
of  Ciieuca.  In  the  Peruvian  Andes  are  the  mines  of  Huancavelica, 
which  yielded  annually  from  400,000  to  600,000  Ibs.  of  quicksilver, 
but  as  they  were  not  worked  in  a  proper  and  regular  manner,  the  pit 
fell  in,  and  the  present  yield  does  not  exceed  150,000  Ibs.  Quicksilver 
is  also  found  near  Tarma,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jauja  River. 

Platina  is  found  only  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Western  Cor- 
dillera of  Nueva  Granada,  in  small  grains,  imbedded  in  an  alluvial  soil. 
Copper  is  very  abundant  in  several  places,  and  many  mines  are 
worked  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  especially 
north  of  32°  S.  lat  Rich  ores  of  copper  occur  also  in  the  vale  of 
the  Desaguadero,  where  they  cannot  be  worked  for  want  of  fuel. 
Lead  is  common,  but  not  worked.  Tin  also  is  found  in  Chili. 

In  the  desert  country  which  forma  the  lower  declivity  of  the  Andes 

between  20*  and  25°  S.  lat,  occur  extensive  beds  of  native  saltpetre, 

which  is  collected  and  constitutes  an  important  article  of  exportation. 

The  area  covered  by  the  ridges,  valleys,  and  slopes  of  the  Andes 

is  estimated  at  818,500  square  miles. 

(Humboldt's  Pervmal  Narrative;  Pentland,  in  London  Geograph. 
Journal,  voL  v.  and  viii. ;  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South  America;  Conda- 
mine's  Relation  cfun  Voyage  dam  I  Intfrieur  de  I' Amirique  Itt- 
ridionale  ;  Parish,  Buenot  A  yret  and  Ike  Provmeet  of  La  Plata  ;  Trench, 
in  London  Oeograpk.  Journal,  vol.  ix. ;  Smyth's  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
from  Lima  to  Peru;  Temple's  TratiU  in  rariout  parti  of  Peru.; 
Helms'*  Travel*  from  Buenot  A  yret  by  Pototi  to  Lima;  Poppig's  Reite 
in  Pent,  Cnili,  und  avf  den  Amazonenjtuac  ;  Surveying  Voyaget  of  the 
Adventure  and  Beagle  ;  Mrs.  Somerville's  Phyrical  Geography.) 

ANDORRA,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Cataluna  in  Spain, 
adjoining  on  the  north  the  French  department  of  Ariege,  which 
includes  the  ancient  comte'  de  Foix.  Andorra  consists  of  a  rugged 
valley  aHuated  high  up  between  the  onsets  which  extend  southward 
from  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Moncal,  which 
i*  10,710  feet  high.  The  valley,  or  rather  basin,  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  on  all  sides,  except  where  the  river  Valira  or  Balira  issues 
from  it  to  join  the  Segre.  The  Odiro,  the  Os,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams  fall  into  the  Valira.  The  length  of  the  valley  north  to  south 
is  20  miles ;  the  greatest  width  east  to  west  i*  24  miles.  The  area 
is  about  200  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  10,000.  The 
ohief  village,  Andorra,  is  in  42°  30'  N.  lat,  1°  80'  W.  long.,  near  the 
west  bank  of  the  Valira,  where  the  two  principal  branches  unite,  and 
where  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The  village 
"Und«  on  an  elevation  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Montelas,  which 
rises  to  the  north-west  The  population  of  the  village  is  about  1500. 
The  spun  of  the  mountain*  are  thickly  wooded  with  pine*,  and  a 
eooaiderakle  quantity  of  timber  is  annually  floated  down  to  Tortosa, 
bTth*  Valira,  Segre,  and  Ebro.  The  lower  slope*  and  small  valleys 
afford  excellent  pasturage;  and  vines,  fruit-trees,  and  tobacco  are 
cultivated  with  nieces*,  but  the  quantity  of  arable  land  is  so  small 
that  com  to  iwme  amount  is  imported  annually  from  France. 
Mountain  goeU,  wild  boars,  and  other  kinds  of  game  are  abundant 
Andorra  claim*  notice  from  the  singular  circumstance  of  iU  having 


existed  as  a  neutral  territory,  governed  by  its  own  laws,  under  its 
own  republican  form  of  government,  and  little  more  than  nominally 
dependent  either  on  Spain  or  France,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  present  day.  V  hen  that  prince,  about  the  year  790,  marched 
against  the  Moors  and  defeated  them  in  a  neighbouring  valley,  still 
named  after  him,  Val  de  Carol  (Carolus),  the  Andorrans  lent  him  their 
assistance.  In  recompense  for  their  services,  he  granted  them  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  their  own  laws,  reserving  only  certain 
feudal  claim*,  which  his  son  Louis  U  Ddbonnaire  in  819  ceded  to  the 
bishop  of  Urgel,  whose  territory  bounds  the  valley  of  Andorra  ..n  the 
south,  and  who  thenceforth  became  the  spiritual  head  of  the  small 
state.  The  count*  of  Foix  afterwards  became  the  protectors  of  Andorra, 
claiming  certain  rights  as  feudal  lords  under  the  kn^-.  ..|"  France. 
These  rights  however  were  resumed  by  Henri  IV.,  and  in  1793  were 
abolished.  The  Andorrans  however  still  retained  their  attachment 
to  the  French,  and  Napoleon  at  their  own  request,  by  a  decree 
dated  March  27,  1806,  restored  them  to  their  ancient  connection  with 
the  government  of  France. 

This  small  republic  i*  placed  under  two  vegudrs,  or  primary  magis- 
trate*, one  of  whom  U  a  Frenchman,  appointed  by  the  French 
government,  and  the  other  a  native  of  Andorra,  appointed  by  the 
bishop  of  Urgel;  and  these  two  magistrates  are  at  the  head  of  the 
in liiuiii»tr.it ion  of  justice  and  of  the  army.  The  civil  adiniui-1  • 
is  committed  to  a  general  council  of  24  members,  who  elect  a 
president  for  life,  whilst  the  six  communes  into  which  the  territory  is 
divided  are  governed  by  12  consuls,  who  are  elected  annually. 

The  Andorrans  are  very  warlike.  Every  man  from  16  years  of  age 
to  60,  i*  considered  fit  for  military  duty,  and  is  armed  and  regularly 
exercised  under  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants  in  each  commune. 

The  Andorran*  subsist  principally  by  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  by 
felling  timber,  by  working  iron-mines  and  smelting  iron,  and  by 
smuggling. 

(Mifiano,  Diecionario  de  Etpana ;  Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain ; 
Mudoz,  Diccionario  de  Etpana  ;  Dictionnaire  de  la  France.) 

ANDOVER,  Hampshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in 
the  north-west  part  of  the  county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Anton,  in  51°  12'  N.  lat,  1°  28'  W.  long.,  distant  14  mile*  N.W.  from 
Winchester,  and  64  miles  W.S.W.  from  London.  From  its  situation, 
the  town  gets  the  name  of  Andover  (Saxon,  Andeaforan),  that  is,  furry 
or  passage  over  the  river  Ancle.  The  population  of  the  town  of 
Andover  in  1851  waa  5187,  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  5395.  It  is 
governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  i*  mayor, 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  Andover 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  32  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
82,084  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,987. 

The  three  principal  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted ;  the  houses 
are  well  built,  and  the  town  has  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  church, 
a  modern  edifice  in  the  Early  English  style,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  30,000/.,  which  was  entirely  borne  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  S. 
Goddard,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  church,  a  spacious  Norman 
structure,  which  hod  become  too  much  dilapidated  to  admit  of  r>  p:iir. 
The  fine  semicircular  arched  doorway  of  the  old  church,  with  its 
chevron  mouldings  was  however  preserved,  and  now  forms  an 
entrance  to  the  churchyard.  When  the  new  church  was  built,  the 
burial-ground  was  greatly  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  the  adjoining 
priory  and  port  of  the  garden.  There  are  meeting-houses  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleynn  Methodists;  a  Free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1569,  which  had  22  scholars  in  1851  ;  and  an  alms- 
house  for  6  poor  men,  erected  and  endowed  by  John  Pollen,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  members  for  the  borough  in  the  time  of  William  III.  An  alms- 
house  was  built  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Catharine  Hanson,  in 
which  are  8  poor  women ;  another,  called  the  Spital,  has  4  poor 
women.  There  is  also  a  school-house  erected  and  endowed  by  John 
Pollen,  Esq.,  which  is  by  permission  of  hi*  descendant  used  as  an 
Infant  school ;  of  the  infants  taught  in  it  20  ore  admitted  free, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  endowment  There  are  also  National 
and  British  schools,  and  a  saving*  bank. 

The  town-hall,  erected  in  1825,  i*  a  spaciou*  stone  building  with  a 
Grecian  front,  supported  by  arches;  the  under  part  is  used  as  a 
market-house.  The  corporation  is  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
King  John.  A  county  court  ia  held  in  the  town. 

The  chief  business  of  the  town  consists  in  molting ;  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  which  superseded  that  of  shalloon,  tin  former  staple,  has  almost 
entirely  declined.  On  the  Pill-heath  brook,  about  two  mile*  from 
AuiL.ver,  i*  an  extensive  iron  foundry,  known  as  the  Waterloo  foundry. 
The  market  i*  on  Saturday  ;  and  there  are  three  (airs  in  the  year. 

About  three  mile*  west  from  the  town,  at  the  village  of  Weyhill,  is 
held  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fairs  in  England.  It  begins  on  the  10th 
of  Octolu  r,  ami  continues  for  six  days.  Formerly  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
fair*  in  the  country  for  sheep  and  cattle,  cheese,  and  Farnham  hops ; 
but  the  fair  in  general  appears  to  be  falling  off. 

Near  Andover  are  the  remains  of  some  Roman  encampments,  espe- 
cially one  on  the  summit  of  Bury  Hill,  a  mile  or  two  south-west  from 
the  town ;  and  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Roman  pavement  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(Warner's  Jiampthire ;  Corretpondtnt  at  Andover.) 
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ANDOVER,  a  town  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  North 
America,  is  situated  21  miles  north  from  Boston  on  the  Shawsheen 
River,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimack  :  the  population  in 
1S40  was  5207.  Andover  is  celebrated  for  its  literary  institutions. 
The  Philips  Academy  was  founded  by  one  of  the  leading  families  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  year  1788,  and  affords  accommodation  for  130 
students,  who  study  the  learned  languages  under  a  principal  and  three 
assistants.  This  is  the  best  endowed  academy  in  Massachusetts.  A 
congregational  theological  seminary  was  opened  in  1808,  and  affords 
tuition  and  rooms  free  to  all  the  students.  The  number  of  professors 
in  1852  was  6,  of  students  87.  The  libraries  of  this  seminary  con- 
tained in  1852  an  aggregate  of  21,259  volumes.  Andover  has  also  a 
training  institution  for  teachers,  which  was  founded  in  1880. 
AXDRE-DE-MEOUILLE,  ST.  [ALPES,  BASSES.] 
ANDREASBERG.  [CLAUSTHAL.] 

ANDREEWA,  or  Enderi,  a  principality  of  the  Kuniuk  Tartars, 
lying  along  the  Kasma,  between  the  river  Aksai  and  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
about  25  miles  west  of  the  latter.  It  forms  at  present  one  of  the 
districts  composing  the  government  of  Russian  Caucasia,  and  embraces 
also  the  peninsula  and  gulf  of  Agrakani.  Its  surface  presents  an 
intermixture  of  fertile  plains  and  arid  wastes  of  sand ;  it  produces 
grain,  and  abounds  in  mineral  waters  and  springs  of  naphtha.  The 
town  of  Andreewa  is  the  mart  to  which  the  Lesghian  tribes  resort  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  plunder  as  they  did  formerly  of  their 
prisoners.  It  is  an  open  town  situated  on  the  Aktash,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tshumlu,  and  contains  upwards  of  3000  houses  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  12,000.  Andreewa  was  not  long  since  an  avowed 
asylum  for  all  the  vagabonds  and  freebooters  in  the  Caucasian  regions, 
and  a  thriving  market  for  the  sale  of  slaves. 
ANDREIANOWSKY  ISLANDS.  [ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS.] 
ANi  !'. K\VS,  ST.,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  an  ancient  city  and  seaport, 
is  situated  on  the  small  bay  of  St.  Andrews,  in  56°  21'  N.  lat.,  2°  47' 
W.  long.;  distant  about  12  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Cupar,  40  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Edinburgh  by  road,  and  44  miles  by  the  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  and  Dundee  railway :  the  population  of  the  city  in  1851  was 
5,107.  The  municipal  government  is  vested  in  a  provost,  a  dean  of 
guild,  and  four  bailies.  St.  Andrews,  conjointly  with  Cupar,  Easter 
Anstruther,  Wester  Anstruther,  Crail,  Kilrenny,  and  Pittenweem, 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  direction  of 
the  side  of  the  bay  on  which  the  city  stands  is  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E., 
and  the  city  is  open  to  the  north-east  winds,  which  prevail  greatly  in 
April  and  May.  The  climate  is  however  in  general  healthy,  except 
for  persons  liable  to  rheumatism,  or  who  have  weak  lungs.  Since  the 
establishment  of  hot  baths,  the  city  has  been  much  frequented  aa  a 
watering  place. 

St.  Andrews  stands  on  a  lofty  cliff  or  rock,  a  peninsula  formed  by 
the  bay  and  the  Burn  of  Kinness  or  '  Nether  Burn,'  a  small  stream 
skirting  the  town  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides,  and  forming  at 
ita  mouth  a  harbour,  guarded  by  piers,  and  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  300  tons  at  spring  tides.  The  navigation  of  the  bay  is 
dangerous.  A  few  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade ;  and  a  few  boats  are  engaged  in  fishing.  On  the  north- 
west of  the  town, '  the  Links' — uneven  downs  formed  by  the  sea — stretch 
away  for  nearly  two  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden,  and  are 
used  for  the  game  of  golf,  which  is  much  practised.  There  are  similar 
downs  south-east  of  the  town.  The  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  city  stands  is  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  and 
other  interesting  remains.  From  this  the  three  main  streets,  North- 
street,  Market-street,  and  South-street  or  Shoegate,  diverge ;  South- 
street  running  nearly  east  and  west.  These  streets  are  intersected  at 
right  angles  by  the  Lanes  or  Wynds.  There  was  once  a  fourth  street, 
called  Swallow-street,  to  the  north  of  the  others,  but  this  has  disap- 
peared, and  its  site  is  now  a  public  walk  called  the  '  Scores.'  The 
castle  of  St.  Andrews  stood  on  the  north  of  Swallow-sleet,  about  300 
yards  distant  from  the  cathedral. 

St.  Andrews  was  created  a  royal  burgh  in  1140  by  David  I.  Before 
the  Reformation,  St.  Andrews  was  an  opulent  commercial  city.  To 
its  annual  fair  in  April,  which  lasted  several  weeks,  from  200  to  300 
vessels  from  all  part*  of  the  commercial  world  resorted.  When  in  its 
most  flourishing  state,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  there 
were  in  it  60  or  70  bakers,  and  as  many  brewers.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  gradually  decayed,  and  it  also  suffered  in  the  great  civil  war. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  visited  it  in  1773,  says,  "  One  of  its  streets  is  now 
lost ;  and  in  those  that  remain,  there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
inactive  indigence  and  gloomy  depopulation." 

By  the  exertions  of  the  citizens,  however,  many  improvements  have 
been  effected.  The  principal  street  is  now  WeU-built,  straight,  and 
broad ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  other  two,  the  modern  houses  are 
commonly  three  stories  high ;  the  lightness  of  these  edifices  diminishes 
the  sombre  appearance  resulting  from  the  general  antiquity  of  the 
buildings. 

The  parish  church  in  South-street  is  a  spacious  structure,  first 
erected  in  1112,  and  repaired  in  1797.  On  the  wall  inside  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  erected  by  his  son, 
exhibiting  in  rude  sculpture  the  murder  of  the  prelate.  There  is  a 
spire  to  the  church.  The  chapel  of  St.  Salvator's  College  is  a  handsome 
edifice  with  a  gothic  front,  situated  in  North-street.  Within  is  the 
monument  of  Bishop  Kennedy,  founder  of  the  college.  It  is  the  place 


of  worship  for  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  which  comprises  a  few 
districts  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  There  are  an  Episcopal 
chapel,  and  chapels  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  the  United 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Independents.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  The 
town-house  or  tolbooth  is  in  the  centre  of  Market-street,  and  contains 
one  or  two  antiquities  of  local  interest. 

The  university  of  St.  Andrews  consists  of  two  colleges,  namely,  the 
United  College  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard  ( formerly  distinct) ; 
and  the  New  College,  or  St.  Mary's,  appropriated  to  the  study 
of  divinity  and  kindred  subjects.  No  medical  or  legal  school  is 
connected  with  either  college.  This  university,  the  most  ancient  in 
Scotland,  was  founded  in  1411  by  Henry  Wardlaw,  then  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews.  The  seat  of  the  university  at  that  period  was  the  spot 
where  St.  Mary's  College  now  stands,  and  was  called  the  Psedagogy. 
A  school  had  been  taught  on  this  spot  before  the  foundation  of  the 
university,  but  it  was  superseded  by  that  institution. 

St.  Salvator's  College  was  founded  and  endowed  in  1455  or  1458  by 
James  Kennedy,  nephew  of  James  I.,  and  successor  of  Wardlaw  in  the 
see  of  St.  Andrews.  The  buildings  in  North-street  form  a  quadrangle 
of  230  feet  long  by  180  feet  broad,  which  is  entered  from  the  south 
by  a  gateway,  over  which  is  a  steeple  156  feet  high,  and  a  clock :  to 
the  right  of  the  gateway  is  the  chapel  already  mentioned. 

St.  Leonard's  College  was  founded  and  endowed  in  1512  by  Prior 
Hepburn,  from  the  revenues  of  an  hospital  for  pilgrims,  and  from 
property  of  his  own.  The  hospital  was  made  the  seat  of  the  college. 
In  1747  it  was  found  expedient  to  unite  the  two  colleges,  and  the  joint 
establishment  was  accordingly  transferred  to  St.  Salvator's,  the 
buildings  of  St.  Leonard's  being  sold,  and  converted  into  dwelling- 
houses. 

St.  Mary's  College  was  formed  out  of  the  original  seminary  or 
pedagogy  of  Bishop  Wardlaw,  by  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews ;  and  his  designs  were  carried  on  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  his 
nephew  and  successor  in  the  see,  and  by  Archbishop  Hamilton,  who 
succeeded  the  cardinal.  The  enlargement  of  the  psedagogy  by 
Archbishop  Beaton  appears  to  have  been  begun  in  1538.  In  1579  the 
college  was  remodelled  under  the  direction  of  George  Buchanan. 
The  buildings  occupy  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle  on  the  south  side  of 
South-street. 

The  curriculum,  or  course  of  study  in  the  arts,  extends  over  four 
sessions  of  four  months  each.  These  studies  are  pursued  at  the 
United  College,  and  the  session  lasts  from  the  end  of  October  till  the 
beginning  of  May.  St.  Mary's  College  has  four  professors,  namely, 
one  of  systematic  theology  ( the  principal ),  one  of  biblical  criticism 
and  theology,  one  of  church  history,  and  one  of  oriental  languages. 
Mathematics  has  always  formed  a  principal  branch  of  instruction  at 
St.  Andrews. 

In  each  of  the  colleges  are  bursaries  or  endowments,  entitling  the 
holders  to  a  certain  income  for  a  few  years.  Fifty-five  belong  to 
the  United  College,  and  seventeen  to  St.  Mary's.  The  students  of 
St.  Mary's  pay  no  fees,  and  the  emoluments  of  the  professors  arise 
from  their  salaries  :  at  the  United  College,  from  the  salaries  with  fees 
in  addition.  The  university  is  possessed  of  a  library  of  considerable 
extent,  but  of  little  other  property.  The  number  of  graduates  in 
1852  was— Bachelors  of  Arts,  0 ;  Masters  of  Arts,  8  ;  Doctors  of  Law, 
0 ;  Doctors  of  Divinity,  3  ;  Doctors  of  Medicine,  64. 

The  grammar-school,  and  a  school  for  English,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, are  now  incorporated  with  the  institution  established  by  Dr. 
Bell,  the  founder  of  the  Madras  system  of  education,  who,  by  a 
splendid  donation  of  45,000<.,  3  per  cent,  stock,  created  and  endowed 
in  this  his  native  city  the  seminary  of  education  called  the  Madras 
College.  The  buildings  form  a  large  edifice  on  the  south  side  of 
South-street,  some  distance  west  from  St.  Mary's  College. 

The  antiquities  of  the  city  are  numerous  and  interesting.  Those 
which  are  ecclesiastical  stand  together  near  the  harbour.  The  most 
ancient  is  the  chapel,  the  foundation  of  which  the  legend  ascribes  to 
St.  Regulus  (commonly  called  St.  Uule),  the  traditionary  founder  of 
the  city.  That  holy  person,  then  abbot  of  a  monastery  of  Patras 
(Patras)  in  Achaia,  having  been  warned  in  a  dream  to  depart  without 
delay  to  an  island  called  Albion,  situated  in  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  wertern  world,  set  sail  with  17  monks  and  3  nuns,  carrying  with 
him  some  of  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew.  He  was  wrecked  in  the  bay 
now  called  St.  Andrews  (the  shores  of  which  were  then  covered  with 
wood,  and  infested  with  huge  wild  boars),  and  lost  all  except  his  com- 
panions and  the  relics.  He  converted  the  king  of  the  Picts,  near  the 
end  of  the  4th  century,  and  the  prince  erected  for  the  saint  the  chapel 
of  which  the  ruins  still  remain.  They  consist  of  the  walls  only, 
inclosing  an  area  of  314  feet  by  25  feet.  At  the  west  end  is  the  tower, 
a  square  building,  with  a  base  of  20  feet  each  way  (measured  outside 
the  walls),  and  108  feet  high. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Andrews  was  nearly  160  years  in  building 
(1159  or  1161  to  1318),  and  was  demolished  in  one  day,  in  June,  1559, 
by  a  mob  excited  by  a  sermon  of  John  Knox.  The  eastern  gable  with 
its  two  towers  is  however  still  standing ;  and  there  remain  also  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  western  gable,  part  of  the  south  wall  from  the 
western  gable  to  the  south  transept,  and  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
transept.  The  to'wers  are  each  100  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the 
summit.  The  architecture  varies,  Norman  and  early  English  being 
intermixed.  The  western  end  being  of  later  erection,  is  of  a  much 
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width  by  10  or  IS  feet  The  length  of  the  cathedral  was  about 
S60  or  MO  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tnuwrpt  from  140  to  180  feet. 
The  ruined  church  of  81  Leonard',  adjoin*  the  college  of  that  name. 
A  wall,  about  870  yard,  in  length,  M  feet  high,  and  4  feet  thick,  with 
14  tower*  or  turret*  at  different  distances,  WM  erected  by  Prior 
Hepburn  (founder  at  St.  Leonard's  College)  in  the  beginning  of  the 
l«th  century,  to  incloee  the  ground,  of  the  great  priory  of  St.  Andrew*, 
which  had  been  erected  about  1120.  The  inclomre  is  about  18  acre*, 
u.l  contain,  the  rains  of  the  cathedral  and  St.  Rule's  chapel,  besides 
the  relics  of  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  priory.  Thin  wall  has 
three  gates  .till  standing ;  one,  a  stately  gothio  arch,  fronts  the  end  of 
South-street  There  are  some  relics  of  two  monasteries,  one  founded 
in  the  13th,  the  other  in  the  15th  century.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
them  in  South-street,  with  an  arched  roof,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  pointed  architecture  in  St.  Andrews.  They  were  demo- 
lished when  the  cathedral  was  destroyed. 

On  the  shore  of  St.  Andrews  Bay,  on  a  ridge  or  cliff  washed  on  the 
north  and  east  sides  by  the  sea,  are  the  ruin,  of  the  castle,  which  serre 
a*  a  landmark  to  seamen.  Some  parts  of  the  walls  stand  on  the  north 
and  ess*,  but  others  hare  fallen  from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
The  keep  or  donjon  at  the  north-west  corner  is  entire.  This  cartle 
was  built  by  Bishop  Roger  about  A.D.  1200,  and  subsequently  enlarged. 
In  1336,  it  was  Uken  and  garrisoned  by  Edward  III.  of  England  ;  but 
was  re-taken  the  following  ye  v,  and  nearly  demolished.  It  was  repaired 
towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  and  made  the  episcopal  residence. 
New  works  were  erected  by  Cardinal  Beaton  in  1546 ;  but  it  wan  demo- 
lished by  an  act  of  council  about  1547,  and  though  again  partially 
repaired  by  Archbishop  Hamilton,  it  never  recovered  from  this 
overthrow. 

St.  Andrews  was  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  errata,  during  the 
process  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  The  fires  of  persecution 
were  repeatedly  kindled,  for  the  city  was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  1  .v_'7 
Hamilton,  the  Ant  Protestant  martyr  in  Scotland,  was  burned  ;  and 
in  1545  Winhart  suffered ;  Cardinal  Beaton,  then  archbishop,  looking 
on  from  a  window  of  the  castle.  The  martyr  is  said  with  hi*  living 
breath  to  hare  foretold  the  downfall  of  his  persecutor;  and  his 
prophecy  is  said  to  hare  been  verified  about  a  year  after,  when 
Norman  Leslie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kothex,  with  16  Associates,  went 
to  the  castle,  cleared  it  of  the  cardinal's  retinue,  and  proceeding  to 
the  cardinal's  chamber,  deliberately  murdered  him.  The  conspira- 
tors held  out  in  the  castle  for  several  months  ngainst  the  troops 
of  the  government  but  at  last  surrendered  upon  terms.  Upon  this 
rarrendrr  the  act  of  council  for  the  demolition  of  the  castle  WIM 
issued.  The  murder  of  Archbinhop  Sharp  took  place  on  Magus  Moor, 
about  three  miles  south-west  of  St.  Andrews,  and  within  sight  of  the 
town. 

(Orienon's  Drliitfaliont  of  St.  A  ndrtn  ;  Bemliet  of  Seotlmul ;  New 
.ItaluKcalActoMtttof.lmlland;  Rev.  C.  Hogeri»J/utoryofSt.Andretct.) 

AN  DREWS,  ST.    [GRENADA.] 

ANDREWS,  ST.    (NEW  BRUHSWICK.] 

ANDROS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  Cyclades 
group,  lying  south-east  of  Kubosa,  from  which  it  is  distant  6  miles. 
It  is  21  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad,  and  has  a  population  of  15,000. 
The  island  is  very  high  and  mountainous,  and  the  highest  summits 
retain  the  snow  during  many  months  in  the  year.  The  chief  town, 
called  Andros,  or  Castro,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  has  a  harbour 
for  small  vessels,  and  a  population  of  about  6000.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile.  The  chief  products  are  wine,  silk,  wheat,  barley,  lemons, 
nnagss,  and  pomegranates.  The  wine  is  all  consumed  on  the  island. 
Silk  is  exported.  The  corn  products  do  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitant* ;  the  deficiency  is  made  up  from  Buboes,  Onnrion, 
the  port  of  ancient  Andros,  retains  its  ancient  name :  it  in  still  the 
safest  harbour  of  the  island. 

ANDROH.     [BAHAMAS. 
•  R08COOOIN. 

ANDUJAR.     [JAni. 

AVDUZK.     [GAUD.] 

ANBOADA,  or  the  DROWNED  ISLAND,  is  one  of  the  Leeward 
West  India  Inlands,  comprised  also  among  the  Lesser  Antilles,  or 
Caribbean  Inlands ;  it  is  the  most  northern  of  the  minor  group  known 
as  the  Virgin  Inland*.  The  south-east  point  of  the  inland  i*  in 
IS*  44'  N.  fat,  «4*  If/  W.  long.  The  island  in  about  10  miles  long, 
'•r  4  miles  broad.  The  surface  of  Anegada  is  the  pnxlm  • 
lilhnplivtsr,  based  on  a  submarine  foundation.  The  inland  in  for  In- 
most part  a  dead  level  On  the  south-east  there  is  a  gradual  rising 
of  the  irronnd  from  north  to  smith  to  an  elevation  of  60  feet,  and 
thi.  i.  the  highest  point  of  the  Uland.  The  south  side  ii  a  oontinoed 


ma*,  of  shclvsa,  loosely  covered  with  vegetable  moald,  mixed  with 
M      The  few  trees  found  on  the  Island  grow  only  on  the  *pots 
where  the  mould,  formed  of  decayed  sea-weed,  is  greatest  in  quantity. 
TW  other  side*  of  the  island  are  less  favoured,  being  cover. ••< 


•andy  deposits  thrown  forward  by  the  sort     Many  ponds  of  fresh 
«•*•».  <"<l  °**rV of  wmt*r  '"pfsgnaUd  with  salt,  are  foun.l  on  the 
inland.     Th»  vqreUMe  productions  of  Anegada   are  not    nut. 
hut  it  i.  rimruUr  that  several  of  them  are  not  observed  in  «i,-. 
at  Ik*  Virgin  Island*.     It  appear*  probable  that  the  seeds  of  these 


must  have*oeen  carried  there  by  currents,  or  conveyed  by  birds  from 
the  Spanish  main.  Anegada  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  numerous 
wrecks  which  have  happened  on  the  reef  by  which  its  windward 
or  eastern  side  is  bordered.  The  chief  profit  of  the  inhabitants 
comes  from  these  shipwrecks;  and,  except  on  such  occasion*,  tin- 
only  labours  in  which  they  engage  are  those  of  raising  provisions 
for  their  subsidence,  and  cultivating  some  small  patches  of  , 
the  produce  of  which  is  taken  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring  island  of 
T.  •!••••:.. 

Anegada,  though  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Virgin  Inlands,  has  very 
few  inhabitant*    The  remaining  Virgin  Islands,  mont  uf  win,  h  i 
to  the  British,  upwards  of  50  of  which  are  under  the  British  dominion, 
are,  together  with  the  others  belonging  to  Denmark  and  Spain,  described 
under  VIRGIN  ISLAITM. 

AXCEI.X.      [SCHLWWIO..] 

ANGERBUHG.     [GuiiBiinrtx.] 

.  KHMANLAND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  comprehended  nn.l.-r 
the  political  division  of  Hernosands  Lan,  of  which  it  fomin  the 
northern,  most  extensive,  and  most  important  part;  the  sou 
and  smaller  in  the  ancient  province  of  Mtddpad.  The  political  union 
of  these  provinces  obliges  us  to  treat  of  them  all  together,  which 
may  be  done  the  more  easily,  as  they  resemble  one  another  in  almost 
every  respect 

Hernosands  Lan  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Umea  I. im  or  Western 
Bothnia,  W.  by  Ostersund  Liin  or  Yiimtland,  8.  by  Oefle  I. 
Helnngland,  and  R  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  extend*  from 
62*  10"  to  84°  W  N.  tat,  and  from  15°  40'  to  19"  20'  K.  long.  Its 
greatest  length  along  the  coast  is  140  or  ISO  miles.  Ito  breadth 
varies  from  about  20  to  100  miles.  Its  area  is  9461  square  miles ; 
and  its  population  at  the  end  of  1845  was  93,775. 

Surface  and  CoaH-Lint. — The  mirface  of  thin  extensive  country 
varies  extremely.  On  the  coast,  hills  succeed  hill*  without  inter- 
ruption ;  they  are  steep  and  rise  sometimes  to  nearly  1000  feet  almve 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  divided  from  one  another  by  valleys 
several  hundred  feet  deep,  the  bottom  one  of  which  in  occupied  by  wind- 
ing rivers  or  by  fine  mountain-lake*,  on  the  banks  of  which  meadows 
and  woods  are  intermingled  in  the  most  pleasant  manner ;  the  woods 
commonly  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  sometime*  their  summit*. 
Inlets  of  the  sea  frequently  enter  through  the  narrow  openings 
between  the  hills,  and  the  large  rapid  river*  expand  at  intervals  into 
takes.  Dr.  Clarke  compares  thin  province  with  the  country  nbout 
the  Logo  Maggiore  in  Italy,  and  affirms  that  it  in  as  much  worth 
seeing,  and  would  as  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  a  journey  (hither  as 
any  part  of  Europe.  But  thin  description  only  applies  to  the  coast 
and  to  the  country  extending  about  20  or  25  miles  from  it  Farther 
westward,  no  insulated  mountains  are  seen,  the  whole  country,  for  a 
distance  of  about  10  miles  and  upwards,  rising  higher  and  higher  to 
more  than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  thin  height  it 
run*  on  almoxt  like  a  plain  through  Yiimtland  till  it  reaches  the  foot 
of  the  Scandinavian  Mountain*  and  the  boundary  of  Norway.  From 
these  heights  the  rivers  descend  in  long  and  sometimes  narrow 
valleys,  and  in  their  descent  frequently  form  caUracts. 

The  const  of  this  country,  though  high,  rarely  rises  to  200  feet,  and 
is  very  much  intersected  by  bays,  some  of  which  run  several  miles 
into  the  land.  An  uninterrupted  series  of  island*  extends  along  the 
coast ;  most  of  which  are  small  uninhabited  rocks,  called  Aitr,  which 
are  only  visited  in  summer  by  fishermen.  Some,  however,  are  several 
miles  in  length,  as  Briiman,  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ljungan- 
Elf,  Aliiiin,  opposite  to  Sundswall,  and  Herno  and  Hanmd,  in  the 
embouchure  of  the  Angerman-Klf. 

Hydrography.-  The  rivers  which  traverse  Angennanland  are  the 
largest  in  Sweden,  but  they  do  not  rise  in  the  province.  Their 
sources  are  in  the  Scandinavian  Mountain*,  to  which  1lii«  province 
does  not  extend.  The  most  important  in  the  Angermau-Elf,  which 
rises  in  an  alpine  lake,  callcil  Knit.*  Ton,  near  the  boundary  of  Norway, 
in  that  part  of  Umea  Lan  called  A*elo  Lapmark.  Running  for 
nearly  half  its  coarse  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  it  receives  all  the 
waters  descending  from  the  Styelling  Fottll,  and  the  great  chain  in 
Asde  Lapmark  ;  it  then  enters,  by  a  southern  course,  Angennanland, 
where  it*  waters  ore  increased  "by  two  large  rivers,  coming  from 
Yiimtland.  It*  general  course  i*  *t III  directed  to  the  south  or  south- 
south-esst  No  other  river  of  Sweden  is  in  its  natural  state  navigable 
no  far  as  the  Angeitnan-Elf.  It  may  be  ascended  by  vessels  of  every 
description  upward*  of  45  miles,  and  by  merchant-vessels  to  Sollefto, 
nearly  60  miles.  At  the  last  place  the  navigation  i*  interrupted  by 
a  cataract,  and  higher  up,  other  waterfall*  likewise  impede  the 
transport  of  goods.  Not  far  from  its  mouth  Dr.  Clarke  found  the 
breadth  of  the  river  from  1|  to  2  mile*,  and  he  add*,  that  the  Rhine 
exhibits  nothing  grander,  and  that  the  bank*  of  the  latter  are  at  no  . 
place  more  beautifully  adorned  than  those  of  the  Angcrman-Elf. 
The  whole  course  of  the  river  amounts  to  upwards  of  240  mile*. 
The  Indaln-Elf,  which  traverses  the  southern  part  of  Hern 
or  Mcdclpad,  1*  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Storsyon.  Thin  hike  in  *it\m1<-.l 
'land,  surrounded  by  an  elevated  country,  which  -xhinit*  high 
and  even  snow-covered  mountain*  on  the  west  and  "onth.  From  thene 
mountains  numerous  rapid  rivemdencend  to  the  lake,  which  •!:  charges 
these  collected  waters  by  the  Indals-Elf.  It  issues  from  the  lake  on 
its  northern  side,  and  flows  for  some  distance  to  the  north ;  it  then 
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turns  to  the  east,  and  descends  from  the  high-lands  to  the  coast,  and 
in  this  descent  still  receives  some  considerable  rivers.  The  latter 
part  of  its  course  is  to  the  south-east.  It  is  one  of  the  swiftest  rivers 
of  Sweden,  full  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  only  navigable  for  boats 
and  small  craft  for  a  short  distance.  Its  inundations  are  much 
dreaded.  It  runs  about  140  miles.  The  third  and  most  southern 
river  is  the  Ljuugan-Elf.  It  rises  in  that  part  of  Ostersund  Lan  which 
bears  the  name  of  Heryedalen,  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  from  which  it  descends  with  a  rapid  course 
through  a  narrow  valley;  but  as  it  approaches  the  boundary  of 
Augermanland  the  valley  widens  and  the  course  of  the  river  becomes 
less  rapid.  After  its  entrance  into  this  province  it  receives  its  only 
great  tributary,  the  Giman,  and  falls  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of 
Sundswall.  Formerly  this  river  was  not  navigable ;  but  since  the 
cession  of  Finland  to  Russia  it  has  been  rendered  navigable  in 


rendered  fit  at  least  for  floating  down  the  wood  and  timber  which 
abound  on  its  banks.     Its  course  can  hardly  be  less  than  200  miles. 

The  lakes  though  small  are  very  numerous,  and  according  to  the 
calculation  of  Forsell  cover  an  area  of  978  square  miles. 

•iil,  and  Produce. — The  climate,  though  very  healthy,  is  very 
severe.  The  winter  commonly  lasts  seven  or  even  eight  mouths,  and 
people  often  travel  in  sledges  in  Slay.  Then  follows  a  spring  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  the  summer  begins  in  the  middle  of  June.  The  heat 
increases  rapidly,  and  the  vegetation  is  so  vigorous,  that  in  a  couple  of 
days  the  grass  is  ancle-high ;  rarely  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  pass  between 
the  sowing  and  the  reaping  of  the  corn.  The  sky  is  generally  serene 
and  clear ;  rain  is  not  frequent,  and  very  rarely  continues  half  a  day. 
But  the  valleys  are  covered  in  the  morning  by  a  dense  fog,  which 
imparts  the  necessary  moisture  to  the  fields,  and  hinders  the  night 
frosts  in  August  and  September  from  damaging  the  crops.  The 
summer  ends  in  the  beginning  of  September,  a  short  autumn  follows, 
rarely  longer  than  the  spring,  and  then  comes  the  winter  with  all 
its  severity. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  along  the  large  rivers  and  in  the  low  land 
about  the  lakes  is  fertile.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  is 
sterile ;  and  all  the  broad  and  long  ridges  of  the  high  country 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  arable  land  is  calculated  to  occupy  little  more  than  56  square 
miles.  The  meadows  are  extensive,  covering  an  area  of  281  square 
miles.  The  rest  of  the  surface  U  covered  with  mountains,  heath, 
and  forests. 

Bean,  wolves,  and  foxes  are  numerous,  but  the  first  two  only 
in  those  parts  which  are  distant  from  the  coast.  Deer  were  formerly 
in  great  numbers,  but  have  much  decreased,  except  roe-deer,  which 
an  still  numerous  in  many  parts.  The  elk  is  only  met  with  in  some 
forests  of  Medelpad.  The  smaller  animals  whose  skin  is  used  as  fur, 
as  ermelins,  martens,  &c.,  are  found  everywhere,  but  not  in  any  great 
numbers. 

Blackbirds  of  large  size,  woodcocks,  heathcocks,  and  partridges 
exist  in  the  forests  in  such  numbers  as  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
Many  thousands  are  annually  killed,  and  brought  in  winter  to 
Stockholm  and  even  to  Gothenburg,  from  which  latter  place  some 
are  brought  to  England.  Eagles  of  considerable  size  inhabit  the 
solitary  mountains. 

Fish  abound  in  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes.  The  sea-fishery 
affords  a  livelihood  to  many  families  by  the  immense  number  of 
stromlings,  a  smaller  kind  of  herrings,  which  in  summer-time  are 
caught  along  the  coast.  This  fish  is  found  along  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Sweden,  but  is  nowhere  so  numerous  as  here,  which  brings 
the  fishermen  from  more  southern  places,  especially  from  Gefle,  to 
pass  the  summer  on  the  islands  along  the  coast.  The  produce  of  this 
fishery  is  not  exported,  but  it  forms  an  important  branch  of  internal 
commerce.  In  the  rivers  the  salmon  fishery  is  important,  especially 
in  the  Angerman-Elf  and  Ljtingan-Elf ;  trout  also  abound  in  some 
of  them. 

The  forest*  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  low  country,  and  the  slopes, 
and  even  sometimes  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  consist 
chiefly  of  pine,  fir,  and  birch.  These  forests  not  only  afford  the 
necessary  firewood  to  the  inhabitants,  but  also  some  articles  of 
exportation.  In  some  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
crops  are  scanty  and  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  the  early  night-frosts 
in  September,  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine  is  mingled  with  flour  in 
making  bread. 

The  metallic  riches  of  this  province  are  not  important.  Iron, 
indeed,  is  found  in  some  places  towards  the  boundary  of  Yamtland, 
but  is  not  much  worked. 

Fruit-trees  do  not  succeed  to  the  north  of  82"  80' ;  apples  do  not 
ripen  above  the  latitude  of  Sundswall.  At  Hernosand  apple-trees 
are  planted,  but  the  fruit  does  not  ripen.  Nature,  however,  has 
supplied  this  deficiency  by  numerous  kinds  of  wild-growing  berries. 
Besides  different  sorts  of  vaccinium  and  rubus,  which  are  common 
in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  there  are  two  species  of  delicious 
berries,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Sweden,  the  /.'»'<  ' 
arctieui  and  the  Kuttm  i-lniininn<irii*,  or  cranberry,  of  which  the 
first  is  by  far  the  more  delicate,  and  very  extensively  used;  all 


trials  to  transplant  it  to  the  south  of  62°  have  been  unavailing. 
Cranberries  are  exported  to  England. 

Though  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  surface  is  allotted 
to  agriculture,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  most  important  branch  of 
industry  is  neglected.  Not  only  are  the  fields  cultivated  with  great 
care  and  attention,  but  continual  efforts  are  made  to  extend  the 
dominion  of  agriculture  more  and  more.  The  inducement  is  great,  as 
the  produce  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  imported  from  Wasa  and  other  towns 
of  Finland.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  succeed  pretty  well  in  seasons  in 
which  they  are  not  destroyed  by  early  frost.  Wheat  culture  has  been 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  The  culture  of  flax  and  potatoes  is 
extensive,  though  the  former  does  not  ripen  to  seed.  Hemp  is  likewise 
cultivated.  The  kitchen-gardens  are  commonly  only  planted  with 
cabbages  and  turnips. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  The 
pastures  are  very  distant  from  the  villages  to  which  they  belong.  The 
cattle  are  therefore  sent  in  June  to  the  pasture,  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  girls,  who  pass  the  whole  summer  in  a  cottage  rudely  constructed 
of  wood  and  branches  of  trees,  take  care  of  the  cattle,  defend  them 
from  the  bears,  and  perform  the  labours  of  the  dairy.  As  the  summer 
pasture  is  so  abundant,  the  inhabitants  are  much  more  intent  on 
extending  their  meadows  than  their  corn-fields ;  that  they  may  be 
able  to  increase  their  stock  of  cattle,  and  not  be  without  the  necessary 
fodder  for  the  winter.  Many  persons  therefore  who  are  obliged  to 
buy  corn  bring  considerable  quantities  of  butter  to  the  market,  and 
even  some  cheese  of  indifferent  quality.  The  cattle  are  small.  Horses 
are  bred  in  great  numbers ;  they  are  also  of  a  small  size,  but  larger 
than  those  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden.  Sheep  too  are 
numerous,  but  the  wool  is  coarse,  and  only  employed  by  the  country 
people  for  their  own  use..  Pigs  are  not  numerous.  In  the  higher 
valleys  goats  are  kept  in  great  numbers. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  is  very  extensive.  The  finer  sorts  are 
said  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  flaxen  tissues  of  Holland.  It  is  made 
by  the  women,  by  whom  all  the  flax  grown  in  the  province,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  brought  from  Russia,  is  worked  up.  No  other 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry  is  carried  on  to  any  extent,  because 
the  peasants,  living  at  great  distances  from  one  another,  have  been 
accustomed  to  satisfy  all  their  necessities  by  their  own  labour. 

Great  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  the  Angerman-Elf  and 
the  Ljuiigan-Elf,  sawed,  and  sent  to  England.  Tar  is  also  made,  but 
much  less  than  in  the  more  northern  province  of  Umea  Liin. 

To  maintain  internal  commerce  some  annual  fairs  are  established 
in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country.  That  of  Sollefta,  on  the  Anger- 
msin-Elf,  is  known  over  all  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  visited  by 
Laplanders,  Norwegians,  and  even  by  merchants  of  Stockholm.  Here 
are  sold  horses,  fish,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  rein-deer,  meat,  &c.,  to  a 
large  amount.  Another  fair  is  held  at  Hammar,  likewise  on  the 
Angerman-Elf,  but  it  is  not  so  considerable ;  planks  and  boards,  and 
coarse  linen  are  the  chief  articles  sold  here.  But  such  fairs  are  a 
poor  substitute  for  a  town,  well  provided  with  shops  and  every 
kind  of  merchandise.  This  has  induced  some  peasants  to  become 
travelling  merchants,  and  these  people  go  on  business  as  far  aa 
Stockholm  and  Trondhjem  in  Norway,  whence  they  import  many  fine 
horses. 

The  chief  town  of  the  province  is  IfernStand,  which  is  situated  in 
62"  38'  N.  lat.,  17°  59'  E.  long.,  on  the  island  of  Herniin,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Angerman-Elf,  and  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  Tho 
bays  between  the  island  and  the  continent  form  the  spacious  harbour 
of  the  town,  which  itself  consists  of  good  houses,  mostly  built  of  wood. 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  paved.  The  principal 
articles  shipped  here  are  planks  and  deals,  and  the  linen  made  by  the 
country  people ;  the  first  go  to  England,  the  latter  to  Stockholm.  But 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  number  only  2114,  gain  their 
livelihood  by  the  fishery  of  the  stromlings.  A  few  vessels  are  built. 
This  town  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  an  excellent  grammar-school, 
a  council-house,  public  baths,  an  hospital,  and  a  poor-house.  The 
import*  are  salt,  corn,  wine,  and  manufactured  goods. 

Surutmall  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Liin,  or  in  Medel- 
pad, in  i.  very  fine  pleasant  valley,  on  a  bay  into  which  the  Ljungau-Elf 
discharges  its  waters  opposite  the  island  of  Alnon.  The  houses  are 
neat,  though  mostly  of  wood,  but  the  streets  are  not  paved.  It  has 
some  commerce  in  planks  and  deals;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  amount  to  1850,  are  engaged  in  the  fishery  of  the 
stromling. 

ANGERMUNDE.     [BHANDENBTJRO.] 

ANGERS,  an  episcopal  city  in  France;  capital  formerly  of  the 
province  of  Anjou,  now  of  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire ;  the 
seat  of  a  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  departments  of  Mayennc,  Sartlie, 
and  Maine-et-Loire ;  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  com- 
merce, of  an  exchange  and  chamber  of  manufactures,  of  a  university, 
college,  medical  school,  theological  seminary,  and  a  school  of  arts  and 
trades ;  stands  in  47°  28'  N.  lat.,  0°  33'  W.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mayenne,  between  the  points  of  its  junction  with  the  Sarthe  and  the 
Loire,  on  the  railroad  between  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Nantes,  from  which 
cities  it  is  respectively  distant  218,  143,  and  54  miles:  population, 
40,000. 

The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Juliomagui,  capital  of  the 
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And-,  or  Andeoavi,  a  Celtie  tribe  mentioned  bv  Cjesar  and  Tacitus. 
A  bishopric  was  founded  ben  befon  A.D.  Ma  In  the  reign  of  Vatan- 
ttesU  ill.  the  city  changed  it*  name  to  Andejavia,  whence  it  is 
•fjtamliil  «h-»  the  name*  Anjou  and  Angen  an  derived.  The  Romans 
wen  obliged  to  surrender  the  town  to  Odoacer  in  404.  Childeric  I. 
drove  out  Odoacer,  and  pillaged  and  burnt  part  of  the  town,  but 
Odoacer  soon  after  recovered  possession  of  it,  and  made  peace  with 
Childeric,  whom  he  joined  in  an  invasion  of  Italy.  Clovis  made  himself 
master  of  Angen  and  of  the  whole  of  Anjou.  Childebert  built  near 
UM  city  the  famous  abbey  of  St-Aubin.  In  the  earliest  invasion*  of 
UM  northmen  in  the  9th  century,  Hastings  took  the  city  several  times, 
and  about  A.D.  860  fortified  it  and  made  it  his  head-quarters.  He  was 
allowed  to  march  out  of  it  after  a  aiege  by  Charles  the  Bald  and  the 
Duke  of  Britanny.  In  the  wan  between  the  French,  the  Bretons,  and 
the  English,  Angen  wa*  frequently  besieged  and  taken.  The  city 
wa*  surrounded  for  the  third  time  with  walls  by  81  Louis,  who  also 
the  castle,  which  was  begun  by  Philippe  Auguste.  The 
_i  seised  in  1585  by  the  Huguenots,  the  only  time  it  was  ever 
The  city  wa*  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Vendean  army 
hi  1799. 

The  city  of  Angers,  properly  so  called,  is  built  on  the  top  and  slope 
of  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Mayenne ;  a  small  island  in  the 
river  is  also  built  upon ;  and  on  the  right  bank  is  a  quarter  of  the 
town  called  La-Doutre.  These  three  parts  are  united  by  bridge*. 
Host  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  some  of  them  so  steep  as  to  be 
inaccessible  for  carriages.  The  house*  in  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
an  built  of  wood,  coated  with  slate;  in  some  instances  they  are 
constructed  of  blocks  of  slate,  and  on  the  whole  the  street*  so  built 
have  a  very  dismal  appearance,  and  justify  the  name  of  Black  Angers, 
so  often  applied  to  the  city.  Great  improvement*  however  are  taking 
place ;  these  houses  are  being  gradually  removed,  and  regular  streets 
are  being  built  in  the  modern  style.  The  ramparts  of  the  town  have 
been  levelled,  and  replaced  by  boulevards,  which  are  lined  with  good 
houses  and  planted,  and  by  mean*  of  two  bridge*  form  a  handsome 
circular  promenade  round  the  city. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Maurice,  wa*  rebuilt  in  1225,  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  croc*,  and  consists  of  only  a  nave 'and  transepts.  The 
nave,  one  of  the  widest  in  France,  is  298  feet  long,  54  feet  broad,  and 
110  high.  The  transepts  an  each  49  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
lighted  through  large  painted-glass  rose-window*  of  elegant  construc- 
tion. Most  of  the  window*  of  the  nave  are  also  filled  with  painted 
glass  of  the  richest  colours,  and  dating  from  the  13th  century.  The 
stone  vault*  of  the  roof  are  supported  on  massive  piers,  rising  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls  between  each  pair  of  windows  to  the  height  of 
85  feet.  The  portal  entrance  of  the  west  front  is  adorned  with  well- 
executed  sculpture*  in  the  Byzantine  ityle.  Higher  up  in  niche*  are 
statue*  of  eight  duke*  of  Anjou ;  and  above  the  whole  rise  two  towers 
with  spires,  which  are  separated  by  a  third  tower  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  The  grand  altar  is  composed  of  different  kinds  of  marble,  and 
the  baldaquin  over  the  tabernacle  is  supported  by  six  Corinthian 
columns  of  red  marble.  The  organ,  supported  on  four  caryatides, 
and  of  beautiful  workmanship,  i*  laid  to  be  one  of  the  finest  instru- 
ment* in  France.  From  the  organ-loft  a  balustraded  gallery  runs  all 
round  the  interior  of  the  building.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  the 
English  Henry  VI.,  was  buried  in  this  cathedral ;  her  tomb  wa* 
destroyed  during  the  first  French  revolution. 

The  castle  of  Angen  stands  on  a  lofty  rook  above  the  Mayenne. 
It  is  surrounded  by  high  wall*  flanked  by  eighteen  massive  towers, 
and  is  constructed  of  blocks  of  slate,  with  white  stone  dressings  ;  on 
the  land  aide  it  U  farther  girt  by  a  wide  fcese  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
U  feet  deep.  The  fortress  U  entered  by  a  single  gate  reached  by  a 
draw-bridge.  The  castle  was  at  once  the  fortress  and  the  residence  of 
the  duke*  of  Anjou  ;  it  U  now  used  partly  a*  a  prison  and  partly  as  a 
powder-magazine.  On  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  castle  is  a  hand- 
some structure,  now  a  riding-school,  but  formerly  occupied  by  the 
military  college,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,,  and 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  received  part  of  their  education. 

The  Hotel  Dieu,  or  hospital,  which  was  founded  by  the  English 
H.-nry  1 1.  in  1155,  i*  a  building  of  vast  extent,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mayenne,  between  the  river  and  the  church  of  St-Laurent  The 
pert  of  the  building  destined  for  the  sick  is  a  long  rectangle,  divided 
into  three  halls  by  rows  of  Corinthian  pillars,  which  support  the 
"gival  vaults  of  the  roof.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  built  in  the 
same  style.  The  cellars,  which  have  groined  roofs,  support  large 
granaries,  which  are  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  row*  of  arches, 
CSM  supported  on  coupled  Corinthian  columns,  and  the  other  on 
«n*n  pillars,  substituted  not  long  ago  for  the  decayed  columns. 
IBM  rod.  exterior  of  the  structure,  constructed  as  it  is  of  undressed 
•tone,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  finished  decorations  of  the  int. -ri.>r, 
and  give*  some  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  column* 
of  the  interior  at  all  events  once  formed  part  of  an  ancient  Roman 
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other  remarkable  structures  of  Angen  are — the 
-  -httrch  of  La  Trinito,  a  beautiful  building  in  the  form  of 
UM  letter  T,  which  date*  from  1062,  and  now  contains  the  depart- 
•MOU1  museum :  UM  church  of  8t-8«rge  at  the  north  en<l 
•own,  mnarkabU  for  its  choir,  which  ha*  a  pointed  roof  supported  by 
j.  -i .  ,1^.  -_, .,  ( UU.  pert  of  the  building  dates  from  about 
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1050  ;  the  nave  date*  only  from  the  15th  century ) ;  at  the  east  end  of 
the  choir  is  a  Lady-chapel  of  square  form  :  the  buildings  of  the  abbey 
of  St-Nichola*.  at  the  end  of  Uue  St-Jaoques:  UM  gothio  house, 
known  as  the  Hotel  of  the  Counts  of  Aujoii  :  the  theatre :  the  convent 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  vast  building  in  the  suburb  of  La-Doutre, 
near  the  suspension-bridge :  the  theological  seminary,  which  is  near 
the  botanical  garden,  and  not  far  from  the  church  of  Si-Serge  :  and 
the  residence  of  the  prefect,  which  occupies  the  site  and  comprises 
part  of  the  buildings  of  the  abbey  of  St-Aubin.  Angen  has  also  an 
institution  for  deaf  mutes,  a  public  library  containing  37,000  volumes, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  large  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
French  school,  and  an  agricultural  and  scientific  society. 

The  manufactures  of  Angen  are  sail-cloth,  camlet,  serge,  cotton 
prints,  laces,  hosiery,  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  Ac. ;  and  there  are 
establishment*  for  bleaching  wax,  and  refining  migar.  Beside*  the 
articles  from  their  own  factories,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  district — corn,  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  wax,  honey,  and  dried  fruits.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  famous  for  its  nursery-gardens,  of  which  there  are  above 
80 ;  and  especially  for  its  extensive  lUto-quarries,  worked  by  about 
3000  men  and  3  steam-engines,  and  furnishing  an  export  value  of  one 
million  and  a  half  of  francs  annually.  Small  steamers  ply  to  Nantes, 
Tours,  Orleans,  and  Never*,  on  the  Loire,  and  to  Moulin*  on  the  Allier. 

ANGLES,  or  ANGLI.  The  earliest  record  of  this  people  we  find 
in  Tacitus' s  book  on  the  Germans  (chap.  xL) ;  but  this  author  only 
mentions  their  name,  states  a  few  particulars  relative  to  their  religions, 
an<l  intimate*  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Suevi  Having  spoken 
of  the  Semnone*  as  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  tribe  of  the  Suevi, 
he  thus  continues  :  "  But  the  Langobards  are  ennobled  by  their  small 
number ;  being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the  most  valiant  nations, 
they  live  in  a  state  of  security,  not  by  submitting  to  them,  but  1  >  y 
fighting  battle*  and  braving  dangers.  After  them  follow  [in  thiu 
description  he  is  proceeding  north-westward]  the  Reudigni,  • 
the  Angli,  the  Varini,  the  Eudoses,  the  Suordones,  and  the  Nuithoncx; 
all  these  are  protected  by  wood*  and  rivers.  Singly,  these  nations 
present  nothing  that  is  remarkable,  except  that  they  in  common 
worship  Hertha,  that  is,  Mother  Earth,  believe  that  she  int. 
with  human  affairs,  and  journeys  in  a  chariot  among  the  lit 
In  an  island  in  the  ocean  there  is  a  holly  grove  where  a  consecrated 
vehicle  is  kept,  covered  with  a  vest :  nobody  but  the  priest  ia 
permitted  to  touch  it  He  knows  when  the  goddess  is  present  in 
this  sanctuary,  and  putting  cows  to  the  vehicle  he  honours  her  with 
great  devotion.  These  are  days  of  rejoicing,  and  festivals  are  kept  in 
whatever  place  the  goddess  visits  and  honours  with  her  presence. 
During  these  days  they  do  not  go  to  war,  nor  take  arms  in  hand  ; 
hostile  weapons  are  laid  aside :  peace  and  quietness  only  prevail,  and 
are  cultivated  till  the  priest  brings  back  to  her  temple  the  goddess 
satiated  with  the  converse  of  mortals;  immediately  thereafter  the 
chariot  and  the  vests,  and  if  we  choose  to  believe  it  the  goddess 
herself,  are  washed  in  a  secret  lake.  Slaves  perform  this  service,  who 
are  instantly  swallowed  up  by  the  lake.  From  this  a  mysterious  fear 
arises,  and  a  holy  wonderment  at  what  that  can  be  which  is  beheld 
only  by  men  who  must  lose  their  lives.  This  portion  of  the  Suevi 
extends  into  those  parts  of  Germany  which  are  less  known."  This 
description  at  all  events  will  convince  most  readers  that  Tacitux  knew 
very  little  about  these  nations.  Lindenbrog  and  Leibnitz  C  ,S -ri|,t..r. 
Rerum  Brunsuicens.'  i.  81)  have  preserved  fragments  of  the  ancient 
law*  used  in  common  by  the  Angli  and  the  Varini.  D'Anville  has  in 
his  map  assigned  to  them  the  same  district  which  they  occupied  in 
the  5th  century  before  their  emigration  to  England,  and  parts  of 
which  the  modern  Angles  still  occupy.  He  allots  to  them  the  greatest 
portion  of  modern  Schleswig  and  some  parts  of  Holstein,  making  the 
German  Ocean  their  western  boundary,  the  Saxons  their  nearest 
neighbours  on  the  south,  the  Varini  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Jutes 
on  the  north.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  accuracy  any  boundaries 
for  the  Angli  from  the  account  given  by  Tacitus,  but  his  statement 
appears  perfectly  reooncileable  with  D'Anville's  map  and  the  Saxon 
chronicle ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  D'Anville  in  every  respect  agrees 
with  the  last-mentioned  record,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  knew  it,  or  paid  any  attention  to  it  [SAXONS.] 

ANGLESKV  n  £»  .n   i-land  in  the  Irish  Sea,  on  tho 

north-west  coast  of  Wale*,  of  which  principality  it  forms  a  county. 
It  lies  between  53°  5'  and  53°  23  N.  Int.,  and  4°  2'  and  4°  4  a'  \V.  long., 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  strait  (or  as  it  is 
.-..in.  linifK  though  incorrectly  termed  river),  Menal  This  strait  has 
a  direction  very  nearly  north-east  and  south-west,  with  little  vm 
throughout  its  course.  It  is  thought  that  Anglesey  was  once  united 
with  the  main  by  an  isthmus,  at  a  place  called  Pwll  Ceris,  where  may 
still  be  traced  a  line  of  small  rocks  crossing  the  channel.  It  appear* 
also  that  the  Menai  is  wider  than  formerly,  lines  of  stones  having  been 
observed  below  the  present  high-water  mark,  which  seem  to  have  been 
once  boundaries  or  fence*  between  the  sea  and  the  land.  (Rowlands'* 
'  Mona  Restaurata.')  From  the  south-west  end  of  this  channel,  the 
coast  runs  in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  farthest  point  of  Holyhead 
Island,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  Anglesey  by  a  sandy  strait, 
across  which  the  Holyhead  road  and  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
railway  are  carried  by  long  embankment*  or  causeways,  in  the  centra 
of  which  are  arched  openings  for  the  passage. of  the  wnk>r.  Tlio 
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general  direction  of  the  coast  on  the  north-east  side  of  Anglesey  is 
similar  to  that  on  the  south-west  side  (namely,  north-west  and  south- 
east) except  near  Beaumaris,  where  the  land  juts  out  into  the  sea. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  coast  from  the  extremity  of  Holyhead 
Island  first  curves  inward,  forming  Holyhead  Bay,  and  then  runs  east 
to  beyond  Amlwch.  The  length  of  a  line  drawn  from  south-west 
to  north-east,  along  the  shore  of  the  Menai  from  Aber-Meuai  Ferry 
to  Trwyndu  Point,  opposite  the  little  island  of  Priestholm,  is  17 
miles  :  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  above  from  Camel's  Point, 
in  the  north-west,  to  the  Menai,  is  about  20  miles  long ;  and  these 
may  be  taken  as  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  island.  The  area  of 
Anglesey  is  271  square  miles,  or  173,440  acres  :  the  population  in 
1851  was  57,327.  There  are  several  smaller  islands  round  the  coast 
Holyhead,  the  largest  of  these,  is  at  the  western  extremity  ;  Priest- 
holm,  or  Puffin  Island  (so  called  from  the  number  of  puffins  which 
frequent  it),  at  the  eastern  ;  the  others  are  insignificant. 

Anglesey  had  in  early  times  the  names  of  Ynys-Dowell  (the  Shady 
or  Dark  Island),  Ynys-Fon  (the  Farthermost  Island),  and  Ynys-y- 
Cedeirn  (the  Island  of  Heroes).  By  the  Latin  historians  it  is  called 
Mona  (as  is  also  the  Isle  of  Man)  ;  the  name  of  Anglesey  (Angle's 
ey,  Englishman's  Island)  it  received  from  the  Saxons.  It  was  a  great 
seat  of  Druidical  superstition.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman  com- 
mander, landed  here  (A.D.  01)  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  natives, 
and  the  terrors  which  the  Druids  sought  to  strike  into  the  hearts  of 
the  invaders  :  he  cut  down  the  sacred  groves,  and  gave  a  blow  to  the 
Druidicul  superstition  from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  island 
was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  for  a  time,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
revolt  under  Boadicea,  and  again  conquered  by  Agricola,  A.D.  76. 
Several  no-called  Druidical  remains  still  exist,  as  cromlechs  (flat  stones 
resting  upon  others),  carnedds  (heaps  of  stones),  and  vestiges  of  stone 
circles.  In  the  park  of  Plas  Ncwydd,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  are  two  cromlechs  close  by  each  other ;  the  larger  has  its 
upper  stone  12  feet  long,  10  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  thick,  supported 
by  four  tall  stones.  Four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  these  cromlechs 
is  a  carnedd,  which  was  opened  in  the  last  century,  but  "being  found 
to  contain  human  bones,  the  workmen  were  ordered  to  desist."  It  is 
now  tolerably  certain  that  cromlechs,  as  well  as  carnedds,  were  sepul- 
chral, and  not,  as  generally  supposed,  sacrificial  structures.  That 
they  had  any  connection  with  Druidic  rites  is  indeed  very  doubtful. 


Cromlech  at  Plas  Ncwydd. 

There  are  some  other  double  cromlechs  in  the  island  besides  that  hi 
Plas  Newydd  Park.  At  Tre'r  Dry  w,  in  the  parish  of  Llanidan,  is  a 
large  circular  inclosure  180  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  mound 
of  earth  and  stones,  evidently  brought  from  other  parts,  for  the 
bottom  of  the  bank  within  and  without  is  level  with  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  raised.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Druidical 
consistory.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  cromlech,  of  a  Gorseddau, 
or  heap  of  stones,  now  dispersed,  and  of  a  large  circle  of  stones. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  a  square  intrenchment,  with 
a  double  rampart  and  moat,  called  Caer-leb,  and  some  other  relics  of 
ancient  structures.  The  square  intrenchmeut  has  evidently  been  a 
Roman  station. 

Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  conquered  the  island  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  9th  century;  but  the  princes  of  North  Wales  having 
recovered  it,  Aberffraw,  one  of  its  towns,  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
iiii -lit,  anil  continued  to  be  so  till  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales. 
During  the  reign  of  William  II.,  near  the  close  o/ the  llth  century, 
Anglesey  wan  again  attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  English,  in  retaliation 
for  some  depredations  committed  by  the  Welsh  borderers.  It  was 
laid  waste  iu  the  following  century  during  the  civil  contests  of  the 
Wi-l.-ih  themselves ;  unsuccessfully  invaded  by  the  Irish  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.,  in  1245  ;  and  finally  subdued  by  Edward  I. 

The  climate  of  Anglesey  is  rendered  by  the  sea  breezes  milder  than 
that  of  the  adjoining  part  of  Wales ;  snow  seldom  lies  long,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter  ;  but  the  air  is  from  the  game  cause  loaded  with 
frequent  rnista  in  autumn,  at  which  season  intermittent  fevers  prevail. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  comparatively  flat,  and  the  absence  of 
wood  aa  well  as  of  quickset  hedges  gives  it  a  barren  appearance. 
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The  air  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees,  that  in  most  parts 
the  gentry  can  with  difficulty  raise  a  plantation  around  their  houses. 
There  are  however  considerable  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beaumaris  and  at  Plas  Newydd,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
on  the  Menai  Strait.  The  limited  extent  of  the  island  does  not  admit 
of  the  formation  of  any  considerable  stream.  Many  small  rivulets 
descend  from  the  interior.  The  coast  forms  several  harbours,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Beaumaris  and  Holyhead.  That  of  Amlwch 
has  been  formed  by  excavating  the  rock.  Anglesey  was  formerly  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  names  of  ports  and  havens  yet 
remain,  the  use  of  which  has  long  been  given  up. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  various  :  the  lands  on  the  sea-coast, 
especially  on  the  western  side,  are  sandy ;  the  low  grounds  are  chiefly 
covered  with  a  black  soil  approximating  to  peat  earth,  from  which 
the  peasantry  dig  turf  for  fuel,  and  in  which  they  frequently  find 
large  trunks  of  trees,  hard  and  black  as  ebony,  buried  several  feet 
under  ground.  The  more  prevalent  soil  is  however  a  stimsh  loam, 
which  when  manured  with  sand  produces  abundant  crops.  The 
sand  chiefly  used  as  manure  is  that  from  the  western  side  of  Redwharf 
Bay,  on  the  east  coast ;  it  has  a  large  intermixture,  amounting  to  two- 
thirds,  or  from  that  to  four-fifths,  of  sea-shells.  Various  kinds  of 
marl  are  found  in  the  island,  but  the  use  of  these  as  manures  has 
declined  :  lime  is  used  abundantly.  The  chief  agricultural  productions 
are  oats  and  barley  ;  of  wheat  the  proportion  is  small,  and  of  rye  still 
smaller.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  greater  quantity  than  in  any  other 
part  of  North  Wales,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  has  increased. 
Pasturage  is  however  the  great  object  of  the  farmer's  attention. 
Cattle  form  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  island,  and  numerous 
herds  are  exported.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  bridge  the 
cattle  had  to  swim  over  the  Menai  Strait.  The  Anglesey  sheep  are 
the  largest  native  breed  in  North  Wales  ;  they  have  white  faces  and 
legs,  and  are  generally  without  horns.  The  coasts  of  Anglesey  supply 
an  abundance  of  fish,  some  of  which  are  not  common  elsewhere. 
Shell-fish  are  abundant. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  island  are  great.  The  Mona  and  Parys 
copper  mines,  on  the  north-east  coast,  began  to  be  worked  about  17(38, 
but  at  first  with  little  success ;  they  afterwards  produced  immense 
wealth  to  the  proprietors.  [AMLWCH.]  Lead  ore,  rich  in  silver,  has 
been  found  also  in  Parys  Mountain.  Limestone  ranges  traverse  the 
island ;  marbles,  both  white  and  variegated,  are  procured ;  mill-stones 
are  quarried  at  Redwharf  and  Penmou ;  and  there  are  coal-mines  at 
Maltraeth  and  Tredfaeth.  The  coal  formation  lies  in  a  valley  flanked 
on  both  sides  by  parallel  beds  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The  coal- 
measures  appear  irregular  and  uncertain,  but  it  is  thought  that  they 
may  extend  through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  which  reaches  across 
the  island,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Menai  Strait,  from  Redwharf  Bay  on 
the  north,  to  the  (estuary  of  Maltraeth  on  the  south.  In  one  pit  a 
vein  3  {  feet  thick  was  found  at  a  depth  of  only  25  yards.  A  singular 
phenomenon  occurs  in  this  formation  :  large  alluvial  holders  of  coal, 
some  of  which  weigh  a  ton  or  upwards,  are  found  scattered  upon  the 
surface.  Granite  has  been  observed  in  a  small  spot  near  the  centre  of 
the  island.  The  inhabitants  do  not  carry  on  any  great  manufacture : 
they  buy  wool  at  Caernarvon  and  Bangor  fairs,  and  make  coarse  blue 
cloths,  blankets,  flannels,  &c.,  just  sufficient  for  their  own  use. 

The  turnpike-road  to  Holyhead,  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for 
Dublin,  runs  through  the  island.  It  crosses  the  Menai  Strait  over  a 
magnificent  suspension-bridge,  the  under  side  of  the  roadway  of  which 
is  about  100  feet  above  high-water  mark,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of 
the  largest  vessels  which  navigate  the  strait ;  and  the  distance  between 
the  pyramids  of  masonry  from  which  the  bridge  is  suspended  is  560 
feet,  rather  more  than  the  width  of  the  strait  at  low  water,  but  con- 
siderably less  than  the  width  when  the  tide  is  up.  The  Chester  ana 
Holyhead  railway  is  carried  across  the  strait  by  the  Britannia  Bridge, 
a  structure  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  engineering  enterprise.  The 
height  of  the  road  above  high-water  mark  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
suspension-bridge,  but  the  mass  of  iron  to  be  supported  is  enormously 
greater  :  the  two  tubes,  which  are  each  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
(1513  feet)  long,  will  weigh  together  10,000  tons,  being  by  far  the 
greatest  piece  of  wrought-iron  work  ever  yet  constructed.  These  tubes 
are  supported  by  side  piers,  which  are  230  feet  distant  from  the  railway 
embankment,  and  a  vast  central  pier  or  tower,  460  feet  distant 
from  the  side  piers.  The  central  tower  is  erected  on  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  strait,  and  .rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  230  feet  from 
its  foundations.  (Latimer  Clark's  'Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular 
Bridges.') 

The  communication  across  the  strait  was  formerly  by  ferries,  of 
which  there  were  five  or  six ;  that  of  Porthaethwy,  or  Bangor,  now 
superseded  by  the  Menai  Bridge,  being  the  principal. 

The  county  of  Anglesey  is  divided  into  three  cantrefs,  a  division 
which  originated  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  these  cantrefs  are 
subdivided  each  into  two  comots  (cwmwds).  Of  the  period  when  the 
subdivision  was  made  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt.  Foj-  civil 
purposes  these  comots  are  equivalent  to  hundreds.  Anglesey  is  iu 
the  diocese  of  Bangor  and  province  of  Canterbury  ;  and  in  the  North 
Wales  circuit. 

The  market-towns  are  AMLWCH,  BEAUMARIS,  HOLVHEAD,  Llanerch- 
y-Medd,  and  Llangefni ;  Aberffraw  and  Newborough  were  formerly 
market-towns,  but  the  markets  have  fallen  into  disuse  :  of  these  the 
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ar*  separately  d«*erib*d.  the  other*  we  notice  briefly  here. 
Mtf  on  th*  road  to  Amlweh,  from  which  it  U  «  miles 
.  had  unee  the  most  consider**!*  mark.-t  in  AnuU-rr,  M  it 
ha*  (emit  IT  declined  smee  the  opening  of  th»t  at  Ll«ng«ftii.  The  only 
manufacture  is  that  of  the  '  high  dried  Welsh  snuff,'  of  which  a  large 
is  m»de  here  :  in  1841  the  popuUtion  wu  «4.  Umgtf*\  >• 
the  centre  of  Anglesey ,  and  is  *  pUoe  of  growing 
The  market*  are  extensive,  and  at  the  fain  great 
of  cattle  are  sold  for  the  English  market ;  a  county  court  i* 
JMld  here  :  in  1851  the  population  of  the  borough  was  1M3. 

Abtrfrav,  on  the  tonth-west  coaat  of  Anglesey,  is  chiefly  famous  a* 
having  been  the  reaideaoe  for  a  eendderable  time  of  the  native  prince* 
of  Wales.  Only  a  few  fragment*  of  walls  mark  the  rite  of  their 
dwelling-place.  Many  British  and  Roman  remains  hare  been  found 
here.  Aberffraw  was  selected  as  the  theatre  for  holding  in  1649  the 
EMeddvod,  or  great  national  festival,  which  u  held  annually  in  aome 
eld  Welsh  town  :  the  population  in  1861  was  1382.  Newkonmgh, 
about  7  miles  8.E.  from  AberflVaw,  is  a  decayed  borough  and  market- 
town,  which  for  a  while  returned  two  members  to  the  English 
parliament.  It  had  in  1841  a  popuUtion  of  896. 

Horyhead,  Amlwch,  and  Llangefni  with  Ucauioaris  return  a  member 
IB  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  and  the  county  returns  one  member. 
The  county  election  and  that  for  the  united  boroughs  are  both  held 
at  BeaumarU. 

The  chief  gentlemen's  seats  are  Ptas  Newydd,  on  the  Men*!,  the 
•eat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey ;  and  Baron  Hill,  near  Beaumaris, 
the  seat  of  Sir  R.  B.  Williams  Bulkeley,  Bart  There  are  few  anti- 
quities except  Drnidicnl.  the  chief  of  which  have  been  noticed  above. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  priory  at  Llanvae*,  and  of  another  at 
Pmimon,  both  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  conventual  church 
of  Penmon  Priory  b  used  as  the  pariah  church.  The  ecclesiastical 
biiiMings  are  generally  small  anil  plain,  though  a  few  of  them 
are  interesting  to  the  nrchieologwt  There  are  in  all  74  parish 
churches  in  Anglesey.  BeaumarU  Castle  U  noticed  under  HKADI.MIIS. 

According  to  the  census  of  1841  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
county  engaged  in  trade,  commerce,  and  manufacture  was  8-1,  and 
in  agriculture  15*2  per  oent.  of  th*  whole  population.  The  mines 
employed  839  poisons,  of  whom  257  were  returned  as  copper-miners, 
114  as  coal -miners,  and  826  simply  as  miners.  The  quarries  employed 
M  persona.  In  1851  the  county  possessed  one  tarings  bank  at 
Beanmaris :  the  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20, 
1851,  was  57.150J.  15».  Id. 

(Pennant's  and  Bingley's  Touri  in  .Vor/A  Wnl'i :  Parry's  Cambrian 
Mirror.  For  the  antiquities  of  Anglesey  sec  Rowianda'n  Monn  Amii/nn 
Rrttnttratn  ;  and  papers  by  the  Rev.  H.  Lmigueville  Jones,  in  vuL  iii. 
of  the  Arrkfrotogieaf  Journal.) 

AKOO'LA,  a  country  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  partially  subject 
to  Portugal  The  name  is  often  used  to  comprehend  the  whole 
extent  of  coast  from  Cape  Lopez  Oonmlvo  in  (at  0*  44'  8.  to  San 
Felipe  de  Bengnela,  in  12*  14'  8.  The  whole  of  th ',  •  .-ars  to 

be  considered  as  one  country  by  the  natives  ;  but  by  them  it  is  called, 
not  Angola,  but  Congo,  and  Is  divided  into  the  separate  district*  of 
Loango,  Congo  Proper,  Angola,  and  Bengucla.  The  country  properly 
called  Angola  commences  about  8*  20'  8.  lat,  wheiv  it  i<  divided  by 
the  river  Dseda  from  Congo,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Coansa,  in  »•;!<•'  S.  lat.  The  country  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Coansa  is  commonly  considered  to  be  part  of  Benguela,  although 
that  name  appear*  to  be  sometimes  used  at  applicable  only  to  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Catumbela,  immediately  above  San 
Felipe  de  BengueU.  Formerly  Benguela,  which  afterwards  became 
a  separate  kingdom,  U  said  to  have  formed  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Angola,  and  to  have  extended  as  far  south  as  to  Capo  Negro,  in  16° 
8.  lat.  The  proper  name  of  Angola  is  said  to  be  Dongo- Angola ;  and 
Dongo  it  the  abbreviation  most  in  use  among  the  natives. 

The  coast  of  Angola  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  navigator 
Diego  Cam,  in  1484.  Very  toon  after  this  the  Portuguese  began  to 
form  teUjrmenU  both  along  the  banks  of  the  Zaire,  and  at  various 
point*  of  the  coaat  to  the  south  of  that  river.  It  was  not  howevor 
till  1 578  that  the  town  of  Loanda,  or  San  Paolo  de  Loauda,  the  capital 
of  Angola,  was  begun  to  be  built  Since  then  the  Portuguese  g< 
has  mided  here,  and  ban  been  called  governor  of  Angola,  instead  of 
ruieiiim  of  Congo  as  formerly.  In  1040  the  Portuguose  were  driven 
from  Ban  Paolo  by  the  Dutch,  who  retained  possession  of  the  place 
till  1648,  when  ft  was  recovered  by  Hi  former  masters. 

The  Portuguese,  settlement*  extend  into  the  interior  for  about  700 
mil**  from  th*  coast.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  however  that  the 
whoU  of  this  territory  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
It  only  possesses  a  few  forte,  and  tome  commercial  establishments 


•*B*d  Fein*  or  Fain,  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  '' 
th*  Mrs  air  TOO  mile*  inland,  and  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
aPortugn***  r**M*at  Th*  Portuguese  colonist*  and  the  native* 
nc*t  at  th***  tvaiiuus  far  the  purpo***  of  exchange.  Cahenda,  on*  of 
ttw**  fair*,  i*  sHosted  Mar  19'  E.  long.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
ttvw  ManibrfU,  which  appear*  to  be  the  head-stream  of  the  Bcnga. 
Tb*r*  i*  a  Capuchin  mktion  here.  r  i.  Bongo* 

fttHimba.  ™  17'  K.  long.,  where  a  c«inrlit«  mission  is  established. 
fart*  In  MM  interior  of  Angola  are-  Fort  Hatsangano,  at  UM 
ion  of  th*  rhf«r  Lncala  with  th*  Coania,  abontl«*l6'  K.  long. ; 
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Fort  Cambambe,  higher  up  th*  Coanaa ;  -  Pungo  Aadongo,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Oango,  or  Hooonga,  which  flow*  from  th*  south,  with 
th*  Coanca,  a  littl*  beyond  th*  18th  meridian;  Port  Pedras,  in  the 
same  vicinity,  but  not  on  the  river  ;  and  Kort  Ambaca  on  the  Lucala, 
about  17*  86'  K.  long.  At  Hasnngano  there  is  a  garrison  of  100 
infantry,  and  on*  of  «0  at  each  of  the  other  forte,  formed  of  natives, 
but  commanded  by  Portugae**  oAeer*.  A  considerable  garrison  U 
also  kept  at  Loanda.  Th*  city  of  /xxmaX  aituatod  in  8*  46'  8.  lat., 
is  built  partly  on  th*  mainland,  and  partly  on  th*  island  of  Loanda, 
which  lies  about  a  mil*  from  the  shon,  and  is  10  leagues  in  length 
and  about  a  mil*  broad.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  magnin- 
o*noe  of  iu. churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Ixwuda  give* 
title  to  a  bishop.  Besides  a  cathedral  it  contained  in  former  times  a 
convent,  an  hospital,  and  a  Jesuit's  college  of  great  extent  The 
present  town  is  described  at  situated  considerably  to  th*  north  of  the 
old  town  and  port,  the  former  of  which  is  in  ruins,  and  th*  latter 
Mocked  up.  Th*  principal  part  of  th*  city  stands  on  an  eminence, 
which  jute  out  towards  the  island,  and  on  the  extremity  of  win. 
largest  citadel  is  placed.  There  are  two  other  batteries  besides  this. 
The  low-lying  part  of  th*  town  however  is  the  most  crowded 
inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  th*  negroes  of  the  country,  and  consist* 
merely  of  a  crowd  of  mean  hovels  :  population  about  6000.  The 
town  extends  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  along  the  shore.  The 
new  harbour  is  8J  miles  long,  and  deep  and  commodious.  '!'!.• 
market  is  well  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  bullocks  and 
goats  arc  also  in  great  plenty.  The  country  around  is  described  as 
dusty  and  parched ;  bnt  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  excellent 
water  brought  daily  in  tank-boats  from  the  Benga,  which  flows  into 
the  ma  some  miles  to  the  north  of  Loanda.  The  old  accounts  nay 
that  plenty  of  good  water  is  found  by  digging  in  the  Isle  of  Loanda. 
This  vicinity  is  said  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  went  coast  of  Africa, 
•  f  the  Gambia,  where  horse*  will  thrive. 

Angola  is  now  divided  into  the  following  seven  provinces : — 1 
in  which  the  capital  is  situated;  Danda,  adjacent  t<>  the  river 
same  name,  described  a*  al>oiiii<liii  •  in  com,  fniit,  anil  \.m-n  :  Benga, 
•«nks  of  the  Benga  (otherwise  called  the  Zeuza),  mid  altogether 
inland  ;  Moseohe,  between  the  Lucala  and  the  Coanm,  being  the  pro- 
11    which    the   two   forte  of  Massangano  and  Cambambe  are 
situated  ;  Illamba,  between  the  Danda  and  the  Benga,  divi.l. 
the  lower  province  next  the  »en,  and  the  higher,  c  died  otlv 
Luinbo,  farther  inland ;  Oarii,  to  the  east  of  tli>  i  Kmbaooa, 

or  Membacca,  comprehending  the  upper  region  "f  the  I .'•:•  ala, 
the  province  in  which  the  fort  A1  Kiiila-ca    i*     -limited. 

Nearly  500  miles  beyond  the  most  distant  Portuguese  fair  is  Casaange, 
to  the  north  of  which  aretheCachingas,nnd  to  th*  en  i-o  the 

,   with  whom  they  are  always  at  war,  and  who  ore  said  to 
maintain   a  trading  connection   with  the  1'ortuguese   » 
Mombaca,  on  the  M>  v.  iiuKi^m-  cox- 1.     The  nativos  say,  that  il>. 
and  the  Coanza  have  both  their  sources  in  a  great  lake  which 
the  eastern  limit*  of  Caasange ;  and  also,  that  there  is  in  that 
a  third   river  larger  than  either  of  these,  which  they  call  the  Ciuati. 
The  Coanza.  it  appears,  has  been  actually  trao  I'  the 

country  to  Uiu  .li.-uiuce  of  fifteen  days'  journey  donga 

Tjl**ri*.  in  20*  80'  E.  long.,  tl  <  ie<  of  the  MugougucloH 

and  Somghos,  two  dependencies  of  Casaange.     '!'!. 
these  islands  lie  U  called  Mattemba,  and  is  to  the  east  of  Upper 
llhuuba,   already  mentioned.      In  this   neighbourhood   resided    the 
Giagaa  or  .lagan,  whose  atrocities  made  a  great  figure  in  all  the  old 
account*  of  the  country.     To  the  north  of  il 
from  it  liy  the  l.iinini,  u  branch  of  the  Congo,  is  the  disti 
the  ancient  capital  of  which,  Cabasa,  near  8*  8.  lat.,  is  reported  by 
the  natives  to  be  four  days'  journey  north  of  the  Coanza,  and  three 
days'  journey  south  of  the  Congo. 

The  language  spoken  throughout  the  whole  of  Angola  Proper  i« 
the  Bunda,  which  appenni  to  be  merely  a  di.d.  .-t  «f  the  Congoon. 
It  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have  originated  in  Casaange,  and  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  parts  nearer  the  coast  by  conquest.  A 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  this  tongue  have  been  compi! 
Father  Cannecattini.  The  most  important  peculiarities  are,  that  tho 
aingular  and  plural  of  th,-  n  ,UIIH.  and  the  voices,  tense*,  and  persons 
of  the  verbs  are  distinguished  by  prefixes,  and  the  article  varies  in  case 
and  number  with  the  noun.  A  language  nearly  the  tame  appears 
to  be  spoken  at  Hoolooa,  in  .  aid  32°  E.  long. 

The  government,  law.-  >n  prevailing  among  the  natives  of 

Angola  arc  in  their    ^i-m-nil    features   the  same  with  those  o 
.".TO  tribes  of  Africa.     The  supreme  authority  in  each  <1: 
in  in  the  hands  of  a  single  ruler,  who  is  subject  to  no  regnl.  r  control. 
A  tax  is  levied  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  inhahitants  of  Loanda, 
and  of  the  .  tricts  i\l>.  i.    th.  y  have  erected  forte.     In 

th*  course  of  the  l'-th  century  various  missions  were  sent  o 
successive  pope*  with  tho  object  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  ' 
tiaoity  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  port  of  Africa ;  and  a  good 
converts  were  made,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  natives  still  adli 
the  gross  sup  f  Feticism. 

It  appears  that  the  country  though  hilly  is  not  so  much  so  as  a 
great  part  of  Bengucla.    The  frontier  next  Congo  is  •  hiji 

'ins  and  sandy  desert*.     There  are  considerable  mountain*  also 
in  tho  province  of  tho  higher  lUamba.     The  hills  there  rise  1 
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each  other  in  successive  terraces.  The  rivers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Coanza,  all  appear  to  originate  in  this 
district,  or  in  those  farther  to  the  east  Most  of  them  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  they  all  fall  into  the  sea  either  by  the  Danda, 
the  Benga,  or  the  Coanza.  In  the  higher  Illamba  iron-mines  have 
been  worked  by  the  Portuguese.  In  other  parts  gold-dust  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  found.  Mines  of  copper  are  said  to  exist  some- 
where in  the  interior ;  but  what  the  Cassanges  sell  to  the  Portuguese 
comes  from  Moolooa,  far  to  the  south  of  Angola.  Petroleum  is  found 
in  abundance  in  the  province  of  Danda.  Silver,  lead,  and  sulphur  are 
said  to  be  found  also.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  many  parts  well  watered. 
Most  tropical  plants  succeed  well  in  Angola.  Among  the  products  of 
the  soil  are  sugar,  mandioc,  cotton,  &c.  The  chief  exports  are  cotton, 
iron,  gums,  and  slaves.  The  country  is  sometimes  visited  by  long 
droughts. 

(Labat,  Relation  llistorlijue  de  I'Etkiopie  Occidental,  which  contains 
the  Jesuit  Father  Cavazzi's  interesting  account  of  Angola ;  Pinkerton'a 
ift ;  Bowdich,  Account  of  the  Di»cwtrvx  of  the  Portugitese  in  the 
interior  of  Angola  and  JftMMMgM) 

ANGORA.     [AHCYBA.] 

ANGOSTUTtA,  a  town  in  South  America,  on  the  Orinoco,  in  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  at  a  distance  of  about  240  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  in  8°  8'  11 '  N.  lat.,  63°  55'  21 "  W.  long.  :  popu- 
lation about  6000.  The  town  is  built  at  a  place  where  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  narrowed  on  both  sides  by  rocks,  and  to  this  circumstance  it 
owe*  Ho  name,  signifying  the  Strait ;  its  proper  name  is  Santo  Tome1 
de  IA  Nueva  Guayana. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  face  of  a  rock,  which  rises  by  a  steep 
ascent  from  the  river  to  a  email  fort  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  com- 
manding the  anchorage  and  the  road  from  the  country.  Along 
the  rirer,  and  about  100  paces  from  high  water-mark  a  line  of  houses 
extends  for  nearly  a  mile.  Though  these  houses  form  a  regular  line 
the  buildings  themselves  are  irregular  in  size  and  appearance. 
Among  them  are  several  mansions  of  large  dimensions,  and  some 
with  verandas.  In  this  part  are  the  city  jail,  an  extensive  building, 
the  Almiranteria,  or  admiral's  house,  and  the  custom-house;  and 
here  live  the  most  wealthy  merchants.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  row  of  houses  is  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  planted  with 
poplar-trees.  Opposite  the  Almiranteria  i«  a  small  natural  basin, 
formed  by  a  circular  line  of  rocks,  which  serves  as  a  floating  dock. 
From  this  part  of  the  town  seven  streets  run  up  to  the  great  square 
situated  near  the  top  of  the  hilL  These  streets  are  crossed  again  by 
other  wider  streets,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  houses  are 
all  well  built  of  stone,  and  generally  one  story  in  height.  The  Plaza, 
or  principal  square,  forms  an  area  of  about  two  acres.  It  contains 
the  cathedral,  and  a  palace  inhabited  by  the  Spanish  governor,  a  plain 
brick  building  of  one  story  in  height.  The  other  two  sides  of  the 
Plaza  are  occupied  by  the  prison,  the  barracks,  and  some  other  public 
hull. lings.  To  the  south-west  of  the  city  is  s  lagoon,  filled  every  year 
by  the  rising  of  the  river,  by  means  of  a  small  canal  at  the  end  of  the 
Alameda.  While  this  lagoon  ia  full  the  place  is  tolerably  healthy, 
but  when  the  floods  have  subsided,  and  the  water  begins  to  diminish 
by  evaporation,  the  swamp  exhales  the  most  pestilential  miasmata ; 
and  hence  arise  fevers  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

Opposite  to  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  there  is  a  fort 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  houses.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  is  a 
rocky  island  which  sometimes  is  under  water  during  floods.  To  the 
south-west  of  the  town,  but  contiguous  to  it,  there  is  another  fort. 
The  narrowest  part  of  the  river  lies  between  the  two  forts,  and  here 
its  breadth  was  found  by  Humboldt  to  be  2430  feet;  opposite  the 
town  it  was  3134  feet.  When  the  waters  are  high,  the  river  inundates 
the  quays  ;  and  it  has  happened  that  careless  people  have  become  the 
prey  of  alligators  even  in  the  streets.  Though  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  ocean,  the  town  is  only  about  191  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Large  vessels  cannot  sail  up  to  the  town  on  account  of  the 
shoals  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Orinoco  ;  only  such  as  do  not  draw 
more  than  8  feet  can  navigate  it  with  ease.  The  best  vessels  require 
15  days  to  sail  from  its  mouths  to  Angostura. 

The  inland  trade  of  Angostura  on  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries 
extends  to  a  great  distance  westward.  The  cacao,  indigo,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  of  the  rich  country  about  Varinas  are  not  conveyed 
to  the  northern  coast,  which  though  not  very  distant  is  separated  by 
a  hii?h  range  of  mountains;  but  it  descends  the  Orinoco  and  its  tribu- 
taries, though  the  sea  in  this  direction  is  more  than  four  times  as 
distant.  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  bred  on  the 
llanos  in  the  neighbourhood  are  annually  exported  from  Angostura  to 
Trinidad  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Hides  also  and 
jerked  meat  form  considerable  articles  of  commerce. 

( Travels  of  Humboldt  and  Depous  ;  Hippisley's  Expedition  to  the 
Rlvtrt  Orinoco  and  Apure;  and  Campaigns  and  Cruitei  in  Venezuela, 
Ac.) 

AjfOOTTLEME,  an  episcopal  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
nf  Charente,  formerly  of  the  province  of  Angoumois,  a  seat  of 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  of  a  consultative 
chamber  of  manufactures,  of  senior  and  junior  theological  seminaries, 
of  a  college,  and  an  agricultural  society,  is  situated  in  45°  39'  N.  lat., 
0°  9'  W.  long.,  on  a  high  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Charente, 
and  on  the  railway  through  Orleans  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  from 


which  two  •  cities  it  is  distant  276  miles  and  65  miles  respectively  : 
population  about  19,000,  including  the  suburbs. 

The  city  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Iculirnia,  the  existence  of 
which  is  testified  by  Roman  coins  found  ou  the  spot.  Since  the  year 
A.D.  260  it  has  given  title  to  a  bishop,  whose  see  now  comprises  the 
department  of  Charente.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Angouleme  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Visigoths,  who  held  it  till  507, 
when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Clovis  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
Vouilld.  In  the  9th  century  the  northmen  plundered  and  demolished 
the  town.  Soon  after  its  reconstruction  it  fell  for  three  or  four 
centuries  under  the  feudal  sway  of  the  counts  of  Angouleme,  and  was 
united  to  France  in  1303.  The  town  was  ceded  to  the  English  after 
the  battle  of  Poictiers ;  but  the  inhabitants  drove  out  the  English 
garrison,  for  which  conduct  several  privileges  were  conferred  on  the 
corporation,  and  the  town  itself  became  an  appanage  of  one  of  the 
princes  royal  of  France.  Angouleme  suffered  severely  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  recovered  from  the  Calvinists  hi 
1562,  but  soon  after  surrendered  to  Coligny,  whose  soldiers  killed 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  plundered  the  churches,  and  greatly  injured 
the  cathedral.  The  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Valois  derived 
the  title  of  count  from  Angouleme  ;  in  1515  Francois  I.  erected  the 
city  and  its  territory  into  a  duchy,  which  subsequently  passed  to 
the  house  of  Guise,  but  was  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1710. 
Councils  were  held  in  Angouleme  in  1118  and  1180. 

Situated  on  a  hill  about  300  feet  above  the  plain  of  the  Charente, 
Angouleme  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  long  distance,  and  the  views 
it  commands  over  the  surrounding  country  are  very  extensive  and 
beautiful.  The  city  is  reached  by  several  inclined  planes,  two  of 
which  exteud  to  the  suburb  of  Houmeau — one  from  the  Chandos-gate, 
the  other  from  the  Palet-gate  to  the  bridge  of  St-Cybard  over  the 
Charente  :  the  ascent  of  these  roads  is  difficult  enough.  A  splendid 
road  however,  of  gentle  ascent  and  recently  formed,  runs  through  the 
suburb  of  St-Pierre  to  the  Paris  and  Bordeaux  road  from  the  St.- 
Pierre  gate  of  the  city ;  after  running  half  round  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stands  it  incloses  about  the  middle  of  its  length  a  circular  space 
prettily  planted,  surrounded  by  stone  benches,  and  adorned  in  the 
centre  with  an  Ionic  column  which  is  50  feet  high  and  surmounted  by 
a  globe.  Neither  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  nor  the  railway 
enters  the  city;  they  traverse  the  suburb  of  Houmeau,  the  moat 
commercial  part  of  the  town,  which  runs  at  the  southern  base  of  the 
hill  along  the  quays  that  line  the  Charente,  and  contains  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  population  of  Angouleme.  The  Charente  is  navigable 
for  small  steamers  up  to  the  suburb  of  Houmeau. 

The  city  is  in  form  an  irregular  oval,  and  consists  of  two  parts — 
the  old  town  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  dismal  ill-built  place,  with 
narrow  winding  streets ;  and  the  new  town,  which  covers  the  rocky 
slope  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  and  forms  a  rapidly  increasing  aud 
well-built  quarter.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  very  white  stone, 
and  have  a  cheerful  appearance.  There  are  seven  squares.  The 
Cours  Napoleon,  the  prettiest  of  the  public  walks,  is  a  large  area 
planted  with  trees  so  as  to  form  a  large  central  alley,  and  two  lateral 
ones ;  it  is  separated  by  a  balustrade  from  the  streets  of  handsome 
houses  which  inclose  it.  At  one  end  of  the  square  are  the  town-hall 
and  the  theatre ;  and  the  other  opens  on  the  Desaix  rampart,  one  of  the 
terraced  walks  which  are  formed  out  of  the  old  walls  and  run  all  round 
the  town.  The  Place  Beaulieu  in  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  aud 
affords  fine  shady  walks.  The  extensive  area  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
serves  for  military  exercises  and  also  for  a  fair-green.  The  gates  of 
the  town  present  nothing  remarkable  now ;  they  were  formerly  flanked 
with  towers,  which  formed  part  of  the  defences  of  the  city  ;  but  these 
towers  have  been  almost  all  demolished,  and  of  the  fortifications  there 
remain  very  few  vestiges.  Though  occupying  so  high  a  site,  the  town 
is  well  supplied  with  water,  which  is  raised  from  the  river  by  machi- 
nery for  the  supply  of  the  fountains  in  the  squares  and  streets. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Pierre  in  A.D.  570,  waa  entirely  rebuilt 
in  1120 ;  it  stands  on  the  hill,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir 
with  a  semicircular  apse  ;  the  roof  is  divided  into  three  parts  by 
three  cupolas,  and  surmounted  by  a  high  tower,  terminating  in  a 
pyramid  which  is  seen  for  many  a  league  all  round  the  city.  In  the 
first  revolution  this  church  was  roughly  treated ;  it  was  however 
converted  into  a  '  Temple  of  Reason,'  and  long  bore  an  inscription  to 
that  effect  on  its  west  front.  The  castle,  distinguished  by  three 
round  towers  and  a  tall  ke,ep  ( which  dates  froni  the  12th  century ), 
was  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Angouleme  a'nd  the  birth-place  of 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  sister  of  Francois  I.  and  queen  of  Navarre.  It 
stands  in  an  irregular  square  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  town,  and 
now  serves  for  a  prison.  Among  other  buildings  worthy  of  mention 
are  the  church  of  St.-Andrd ;  the  college  which  is  established  in  the 
buildings  of  the  abbey  of  St.-Ausone  near  the  Beaulieu  promenade, 
and  contains  a  good  library ;  the  prefect's  residence  ;  the  baths 
near  the  castle  ramparts ;  the  court-house,  a  handsome  modern  buil- 
ding, in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  public  library  of  15,000  volumes; 
the  town  liMl  ;  and  the  large  structure  in  the  suburb  of  Houmeau, 
formerly  occupied  as  a  naval  school.  The  Hotel-Dieu  is  surrounded 
by  gardens.  The  general  hospital  stands  in  a  pretty  well-watered 
valley.  Near  the  town  are  many  paper-mills,  a  powder-factory,  and 
a  cannon-foundry. 

The  inhabitants  pride  themselves  upon  the  purity  of  their  accent 
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sad  T-rnnrjr:  sad  the  town  has  on  this  account  a  great  number  of 
boarding-echooU  Among  the  chief  industrial  product*  are— paper, 
•our,  brandy,  p-ttery,  tiles,  glove-leather,  serges,  woollen  and  cotton 
Tswn,  *«.  The  trade  in  these  products  and  in  grain,  wine,  groceries, 
hemp,  flax,  trams*,  chestnuts,  saffron,  staves,  corks,  *c  ,  is  consider- 
able. In  the  suburbs  of  Honmeau  are  bonded  warehouses  for  salt, 
nrovistoua.  and  other  articles  of  commerce.  A  weekly  market  is  held 
in  AngouMme  on  Tuesday,  a  fair  on  the  15th  of  every  month,  and  two 
•ifhtday  lair*  open  on  May  24  and  November  8. 

ANGOUMOIS,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  Prance,  of  which 
AngonUtn*  was  the  capital  It  i*  comprised  in  the  department  of 
Charente.  This  territory  was  subjected  to  the  Merovingian  kings  till 
the  time  of  Kudes,  duke  of  Aquitaine.  Prom  his  grandson  it  was 
•  issUil  by  king  Pepin.  U  wan  afterward*  governed  by  count*,  one 
of  whom,  Ouillaume  Taillefer,  in  the  10th  century,  made  himself 
absolute  proprietor  of  Angoumois,  acknowledging  however  the 
suzerainty  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  Taillefers  held  the  county 
till  the  death  of  Aimard  XIII.  in  1218,  whose  only  daughter,  Isabelle, 
married  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  count  of  La  Marche,  and  thus  the  bouse 
of  Lusignan  became  possessed  of  the  county  of  Angoumois.  After 
the  death  of  Hugh  Lebrun,  count  of  Angouleme,  who  disinherited 
bis  brother  Quyard  de  Lusignan,  the  county  of  Angoumois  was  ceded 
by  Marie  de  Lusignan,  Hugh's  sister,  to  Philip  the  Fair  in  1308* 
The  English  got  possession  of  Angoumois  by  the  treaty  of  Bro'tigny 
in  1360 ;  but  they  were  soon  after  driven  out  of  it  by  Charles  V.,  who 
made  the  territory  an  appanage  of  the  princes  royal  of  Prance. 

A  NORA,  a  sea-port,  and  the  capital  town  of  the  Azores,  is  situated 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Terceira,  in  38°  33'  N.  lat, 
27*  14'  W.  long.  The  population  is  about  14,000.  It  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  in  a  bay  formed  by  the  point  of  the  Monte 
de  Brazil  The  name  Angra  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  signifies  a 
small  bay  or  cove.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  governor-general 
of  the  Azores,  is  strongly  fortified  and  defended  by  a  castle,  and  has 
an  arsenal  and  a  military  college.  It  is  also  the  see  of  the  bishop  of 
the  Azores,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and  five  parish  churches.  The 
Portuguese  regency  resided  in  Angra  from  1830.  till  the  capture  of 
Oporto  and  Lisbon  by  Don  Pedro,  and  during  this  period  the  fortifi- 
cations were  greatlv  augmented  and  strengthened. 

ANGKA  IH)S  I'.KYS,  in  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  is  the  most 
extensive  closed  bay  which  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  being  larger 
than  those  of  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  extends  parallel  to  the  coast 
from  east  to  west  more  than  70  miles  in  length,  between  43°  40'  and 
44*  55'  W.  long.;  but  its  width  nowhere  exceeds  20  miles,  and  in 
some  places  is  less  than  10  miles.  Two  projecting  promontories  lie  at 
its  extremities,  Punta  Guaratiba  on  the  east,  and  Punta  de  Joatinga 
on  the  west,  and  between  these  two  capes  extend  two  islands,  which, 
lying  parallel  to  the  beach,  separate  the  bay  from  the  ocean,  and 
constitute  the  three  entrances  to  it.  The  eastern  of  these  islands, 
that  of  Marambaya,  is  about  30  miles  long ;  but  about  two-thirds  of  it 
consists  of  a  sand-bank,  which  is  low,  though  covered  with  vegetation. 
The  remainder  U  high  and  wooded.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  between 
the  sand-bank  and  Cape  Ouaratiba  is  narrow,  and  ha*  so  little  depth 
that  it  can  only  be  entered  by  sirtn.ll  vessels.  It  is  called  Barra  de 
Gnaratiba.  West  of  the  island  of  Marambaya,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  Barra  de  Marambaya,  is  the  Ilha  Grande,  which  is  nearly  15  miles 
long,  and  about  7  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part  It  is  very  rocky, 
but  the  rock*  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  The  Barra  de  Maram- 
baya is  about  5  miles  wide,  and  25  fathoms  deep.  Between  the  Ilha 
Grande  and  the  Punta  de  Joatinga  is  the  Barra  de  Cayrussu,  which  is 
8  miles  wide  and  about  30  fathoms  deep.  Within  the  bay  are  found 
a  great  number  of  small  islands.  They  are  all  rocky  and  elevated, 
and  between  them  then  is  very  safe  anchorage.  The  bay  of  Angra 
dos  Reys  is  nearly  everywhere  surrounded  by  high  rocks,  which,  at  a 
distance  of  from  4  t>  6  miles  from  the  beach,  rise  to  mountains 
1600  to  2000  feet  high.  Only  opposite  the  sand-bank  of  Marambaya 
v  fertile  plain,  on  which  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Santa  Cruz  is 
built  The  vicinity  of  the  Urge  town  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  hardly 
SO  mils*  distant  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  the  facility 
of  sending  the  produce  to  that  place  by  sea,  has  in  the  lost  thirty 
years  much  contributed  to  extend  cultivation  in  the  country  inclosing 
the  bay.  Besides  mandioc,  rice,  and  Indian  corn,  which  are  extensively 
cultivated,  coffee,  sugar,  and  some  indigo  are  grown.  On  it*  shores 
are  the  town*  of  Angra  do*  Reys  and  Paratl  The  town  of  Angra  dos 
Rsya  stand*  opposite  the  Ilha  Grande,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  size 
•*•  swtar  it*  port  It  ha*  a  considerable  commerce  in  rice  and  fruits, 
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1  well  in  its  vicinity  :  it  contains  about  8000  inhabitant*. 
Is  a  regularly  built  town,  with  an  active  commerce,  several 
erie..  and  10,000  inhabitant*. 

Oril.LA,  or  Snake  Island,  i*  one  of  the  British  West  India 
(L*w»art)  Islands;  the  town  lies  in  18°  8'  N.  lat,  83°  12'  W.  long. 
island  is  about  20  mile,  long,  by  6  miles  broad,  and  contains  about 
•••wtanta.    AngnilU  was  first  settled  by  the  English  in  1650, 
"•rtsaosd  »  their  possession.     It  is  so  low  and  flat  that 
MOT  at  *  grater  distance  than  four  or  five  league*.     The 
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The  bay  in  which  it  stand.  U  so  shut  in  by 


reef*  a*  to  be  of  little  value  a*  a  harbour.  The  island  of  Anguilla  U 
very  near  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  St  Martin  >  the  channel 
between  the  two,  which  in  some  places  is  not  more  than  4  miles  wide, 
affords  good  anchoring  ground  in  from  7  to  20  fathoms  water. 
Several  small  low  islet*  lie  west  from  Anguilla  ;  the  largest  of  these, 
Dog  Island,  has  a  few  inhabitant*. 

ANGUS.     [FonFARSHiRt] 

ANHALT,  an  ancient  principality  in  the  north  of  Germany,  lie* 
between  51°  35'  and  52°  «'  N.  lat.,  11*  38'  an<l  .  .ng.,  and  i* 

bounded  N.  by  Brandenburg,  E.  and  S.  by  Prussian  Saxony,  S.W.  by 
the  earldom  of  Mansfeld,  and  N.  W.  by  Brunswick  and  the  Prussian 
government  of  Magdeburg.  It  is  watered  by  the  Kll  ...  which  flows 
through  it  from  east  to  west,  and  by  its  tributaries,  the  Mulde  aud 
Saale.  It  produces  corn,  fruit,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  lime,  hop*,  rape- 
seed,  iron,  copper,  lead,  timber,  and  coal ;  and  rears  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  principality  occupies  an  elongated 
tract,  the  largest  portion  of  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
and  of  which  the  greatest  length  is  60  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  12  to  16  mile*. 

This  principality,  which  is  exceeded  in  fertility  by  no  state  in 
Germany,  and  forms  a  richly-cultivated  plain,  excepting  where,  the 
acclivities  of  the  Harz  Mountains  project  in  the  direction  of  Bernburg, 
was  formerly  a  compact  territory  ;  and  its  rulers  assume  their  origin 
from  Ascanius,  grandson  of  Japhet  the  son  of  Noah,  whose  descend- 
ants are  reputed  to  have  migrated  from  the  marshes  of  Ascania  in 
Bithynia,  and  at  last  to  have  settled  among  the  forests  of  Germany. 
Hence  the  princes  of  Anhalt  to  this  day  designate  themselves '  Counts 
of  Ascania.'  Their  ancestral  seat  was  the  stronghold  of  Anhalt,  lying 
on  the  Harz,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Eaico  of  Ballenstaedt 
in  940.  It*  only  remains  at  the  present  day  are  the  fragments  of 
some  of  it*  vault*.  There  is  no  family  in  Germany  which  has  pro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  brave  and  skilful  warriors  than  the  House  of 
Anhalt;  beginning  with  Bemhard,  who  declined  the  impcri.il  -  .  ptr.' 
in  1 1 98,  because  he  deemed  himself '  too  corpulent '  for  such  a  il  i 
or  from  Wolfgang,  one  of  the  staunche.it  soldiers  of  the  Reformation, 
who  on  being  reinstated  in  his  possessions  exclaimed,  "  Though  old 
and  poor,  I  would  give  a  thousand  florins  could  I  but  gibbet  a  pope ; " 
down  to  Leopold,  who  led  the  Brandenburg  troops  to  victory  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  Italy,  created  the  l'ru«.-iun  infantry,  mid  invented 
the  iron  ramrod.  Upon  the  death  of  Joachim,  which  happened  in 
1586,  his  four  sons  divided  the  principality  between  them ;  and  thence 
arose  the  respective  petty  sovereignties  of  Dessau,  Bemburg,  Zerbst, 
and  Kothen. 

The  House  of  Anhalt-Zerbst  became  extinct  in  I'M,  and  the  prin- 
cipality was  shared  in  equal  portions  among  the  three  surviving 
branclieH.  Their  erection  into  duchies  is  of  recent  date ;  the  prince 
of  Bernburg  having  been  created  duke  in  1806,  and  the  princes  of 
Dessau  and  Kbtheu  having  been  raised  to  the  same  dignity  in  the 
following  year.  The  duchy  of  Anhalt-Kothen  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  duke  Heinrich,  without  male  heirs,  in  1847,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  this  duchy,  according  to  a  family  pact  dated  June  22,  1665, 
devolved  on  the  duke  of  Auhalt-Dessau,  who  governs  for  the  two 
surviving  branches  of  the  House  of  Anhalt  The  duchies  possess,  in 
conjunction  with  Oldenburg,  Schwarzburg,  and  Liechtenstein,  a  single 
vote  in  the  diet  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  but  each  of  them  a 
distinct  vote  in  its  plenary  assemblies ;  they  furnish  a  contiiiu 
1224  men  to  the  federal  army. 

The  form  of  government  in  the  duchies  is  monarchical.    The  funda- 
mental  law*  rest  on   various  decrees   promulgated   by  the  princes. 
Constitutions  were  granted  in  the  two  existing  duchies,  wo  believe  in 
1848,  but  they  have  been  since  revoked,  and  the  whole  of  tin- 
live  and  administrative  powers  have  been  vested  in  a  ministry  of 
responsible  only  to  the  primv. 

1.  Anhalt- Ihaiiti  if,  the  most  eastern  of  the  duchies,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Elbe  and  Mulde,  which  meet  a  little  below  the  capital,  Dessau. 
Its  area  is  3406  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1849  was  63,700. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  duke's  mediatised  possessions,  which  cover 
an  area  of  190  square  miles,  with  12,000  inhabitants.     The  rr\rmi'' 
of  the  duchy  amounted  in  1852  to  671,687  thalers.    The  chief  towns 
are  DESSAU  and  ZERBST. 

2.  Anlia!t  Knthrn  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  principality,  between  the 
two  existing  duchies.     Its  area  is  307  square  miles,  and  its  population 
43,120.     The  revenue  in  1852  was  445,388  thalers.     The  late  duke 
Heinrich,  who  was  a  great  promoter  of  railroads  through  his  duchy, 
also  possessed  estate*  in  South  Russia,  covering  an  area  of  211  square 
miles.     He  also  possessed  the  principality  of  Anlialt-l'Iess  in  Prussian 
Silesia  :  rty  at  his  death  fell  to  the  count  of  Hochbcrg.    The 
chief  town  i 

3.  Anlmli  llrrnhury.  the  most  western  of  the  duchies,  extends  from 
the  Harz  along  the  Saale,  and  contain*  an  area  of  317  square  miles  : 
the  population  in  1850  was  50,411,     The  revenue  in  1 852  amounted 
to  808,888  thalers.     The  mediatised  possessions  of  this  house  are  the 
estate  of  Haua-Zeitz  in  the  province  of  Saxe,  the  village  of  Belleben  in 
the  government  of  Merseburg,  and  a  |*rt  of  the  area  of  the  former 
lake  of  Aschenleben,  which  was  drained  and  made  into  arable  land  in 
1703  :  these  possession*  yield  a  revenue  of  19,000  thalers.     The  chief 
town  is  BERN BURU 

Railroads  connect  the  towns  of  Dessau,  Kothen,  and  Bernburg; 
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and  the  duchies  are  traversed  also  by  the  railways  to  Leipsic,  Berliu, 
and  Magdeburg,  which  meet  at  the  Kb'then  junction. 

ANHOLT  is  a  small  Danish  island  in  the  Kattegat,  with  a  light- 
house, in  56°  44'  N.  lat.,  11°  39'  E.  long.  It  is  6  miles  long  and  about 
4  miles  broad.  The  coast  is  surrounded  by  dangerous  shoals.  From 
March  to  December  a  light  ship  is  stationed  off  the  south-east  coast. 
Its  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  200  in  number,  and  subsist  by  catching 
seals  and  fish. — Anholt  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  town  on  the  Alt- 
Yssel,  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  9  miles  N.E.  from  Nimeguen,  with  a 
handsome  palace,  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  Salni-Salm  :  popula- 
tion, 2000. 

AXIO.     [PAPAL  STATES.] 

ANISY-LE-CHATEAU.     [AisxE.] 

ANJAR,  a  small  district  in  the  province  of  Cutch,  in  Hindustan, 
held  by  the  Rao  of  Cutch,  under  British  protection.  The  soil  of 
Anjar  is  extremely  arid,  and  suffers  much  from  scarcity  of  water ;  but 
the  Bombay  government  having  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
cultivators  has  caused  several  tanks  to  be  constructed,  in  consequence 
of  which  tillage  has  been  extended  and  the  district  much  impVoved. 

ANJAR,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in 
23°  10'  N.  lat,  70°  11'  E.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about 
10  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Cutch.  The  fortifications  are  not  strong, 
the  walls  being  only  six  feet  in  thickness  and  without  a  ditch.  Anjar 
was  besieged  and  taken  in  1816  by  a  British  corps.  In  1819  it 
experienced  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  by  which  nearly  one  half  of 
the  houses  were  thrown  down  and  about  200  persons  were  killed. 
The  population  in  1820  was  estimated  at  10,000. 

ANJOU,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  governments  into  which 
France  was  formerly  divided.  It  now  forms  the  department  of 
M.U.VE-I  i-LoiRE  and  portions  of  SARTHE,  MAYENNE,  and  INDRE-ET- 
LOIRE.  It  was  bounded  N.  by  Maine,  E.  by  Touraine,  S.  by  Poitou, 
ami  W.  by  Bretagne.  Its  capital  was  Angers.  The  territory  of  Anjou 
was  in  ancient  times  occupied  by  the  Celtic  tribes  called  Andes  and 
Andecavi.  Anjou  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by  Philippe  the  Fair  in 
1297,  but  wag  united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1581 ;  the  title 
however  was  afterwards  several  times  renewed 

ANKLAM,  a  town  in  Prussia  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  govern- 
ment of  Stettin,  is  situated  on  the  river  Peene,  at  a  distance  of  about 
8  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Stettiner-haff,  45  miles  N.W.  from 
Stettin  and  91  miles  N.  from  Berlin  :  population,  8300,  including  its 
two  suburbs.  Its  port  enables  it  to  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  corn  and 
timber,  and  it  possesses  considerable  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens, 
leather,  and  tobacco. 

AXKOBAR.     [ABYSSINIA.] 

ANNABERG,  a  town  in  the  Erzgebirge  (circle  or  mining  district  of 
Saxony),  is  situated  19  miles  S.  from  Chemnitz  and  46  miles  S.W. 
from  Dresden,  at  an  elevation  of  2800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  contains  6800  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
cotton-lace,  bobbinet,  and  ribbons  ;  and  trades  in  silver,  tin,  cobalt. 
»nd  marble,  which  it  receives  from  the  neighbouring  mines  and 
works.  Annaberg  has  a  handsome  church,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
high  school. 

ANNAGOONDEY.     [BIJN-AGHUR.] 

ANNAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  in  34°  15'  N.  lat.,  41°  SO'  E.  long.,  about  65  miles 
N.W.  from  Bagdad.  Opposite  the  town  is  a  line  of  cultivated  islands 
which  yield  rice,  cotton,  corn,  and  wine.  The  town  consists  of  a  long, 
narrow,  winding  street  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  hilln  which  here  line  the  Euphrates.  Numerous  date-groves  over- 
hang the  clay  buildings.  The  town  contains  several  mills,  some  for 
irrigating  the  grounds  and  others  for  grinding  wheat.  It  contains  the 
remains  of  four  ancient  castles,  one  of  which  is  on  the  largest  island  ; 
there  are  two  mosques,  and  a  beautiful  minaret,  80  feet  high.  There 
in  a  manufactory  of  coarse  cloth  for  .Arab  cloaks ;  much  wool  is 
prepared,  and  some  cotton.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  1800. 
Opposite  to  the  largest  of  the  islands  the  town  terminates,  and  the 
remains  of  old  Annah,  or  the  Anatho  of  Isidore,  commence,  covering 
the  island  and  extending  eastward  for  2  miles  farther  along  the  left 
bank.  Nitre  is  procured  at  Annah.  Annah  serves  as  a  resting-place 
between  Bagdad  and  Aleppo,  and  between  Bosrah  and  Aleppo. 

A  NNAMABOE,  or  ANNAMABOO.  a  town  with  a  fort  belonging 
to  the  English  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  West  Africa,  in  5°  5'  N.  lat.,  1°  6' 
W.  long.,  10  miles  E.  from  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  fort  of  Annamaboe 
is  considered  to  be  the  strongest  on  the  coast,  is  quadrangular  in 
form,  and  is  built  on  a  low  site  close  to  the  shore,  the  town  surround- 
ing it  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  extending  to  the  sea  on  both  sides 
of  the  fort.  In  1807  the  inhabitants,  who  considered  themselves  as 
belonging  by  their  position  to  the  nation  of  the  Fantees,  took  part 
with  them  against  the  Ashantees  ;  in  consequence  of  which  both  the 
town  and  fort  were  attacked  by  a  vast  body  of  the  latter.  About 
10,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Annamaboe,  according  to  Mr.  Meredith, 
being  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  were  slain  on  this  occasion  ;  and  about 
2000  more  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  fort.  A  few  details  relating 
to  Aanamaboe  and  the  neighbouring  English  forts  of  Cape  Coast, 
Dexcove,  and  Accra  will  be  found  under  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  By  an 
order  in  council  of  January,  1850,  the  Gold  Coast  settlements  have 
been  erected  into  a  distinct  colony,  independent  of  Sierra  Leone.  A 
magistrate  is  resident  at  Annamaboe. 


ANNAN,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  which  rising  in  the  mountain" 
range  on  the  north  boundary  of  Dumfriesshire  has  a  general  southern 
course  in  a  long  narrow  valley,  and  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith.  The 
Moffat  Water,  the  chief  branch  of  the  river,  rises  in  Loch  Skene,  at  an 
elevation  of  1300  feet.  The  whole  course  of  the  Annan  is  calculated 
at  about  40  miles. 

ANNAN,  a  port-town,  a  royal  and  a  parliamentary  burgh,  in  the 
former  stewartry  of  Aunaudale,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland ;  79  miles  S. 
from  Edinburgh,  154  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Dumfries,  and  20£  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Carlisle,  in  54°  59'  N.  lat.,  3°  15'  W.  long  :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  burgh  in  1851  was  4558.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  3 
bailies  and  12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  provost,  and  iu  conjunction 
w,ith  Dumfries,  Sauquhar,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Lochmaben,  returns 
one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  By  means  of  the  Dumfries 
and  Carlisle  railway,  which  passes  the  town,  Annan  has  direct  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotlaud. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  river  Annan,  not  far  from  its  fall  into 
the  Solway  Frith.  The  river,  over  which  there  is  a  modem  bridge  of 
three  arches,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  town,  and  for  vessels  of  60  tons  up  to  the  bridge,  where  it 
forms  a  good  natural  harbour.  The  road  from  Carlisle  to  Dumfries 
runs  along  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  and  there  are  small  lanes 
or  closes  leading  off  to  the  right  and  left.  Of  late  some  new  streets 
have  been  built.  The  houses  are  in  general  good  ;  the  town  is  paved, 
and  has  a  neat  and  improving  appearance.  There  are  some  small 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  -leather.  The  trade  is  chiefly  coasting, 
there  being  little  foreign  commerce  except  the  annual  importation  of 
a  cargo  or  two  of  British  American  timber.  There  is  direct  commu- 
nication between  Annan  and  Liverpool  by  sea  every  four  or  five  days. 
The  exports  are  grain,  malt,  potatoes,  bacon,  freestone,  and  Scotch 
timber ;  the  imports  are  coal,  lime,  slate,  timber,  herrings,  salt,  colonial 
produce,  and  general  merchandise  from  Liverpool  and  Whitehaven. 
A  freestone  quay  enables  vessels  to  take  in  or  discharge  their  lading. 
Salmon  is  caught  in  the  river,  and  the  sea  yields  cod,  turbot,  and  a 
variety  of  small  fish.  The  rise  of  the  tide  on  the  coast  is  21  feet. 

Annan  was  created  a  royal  burgh  in  1538.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  are  chapels  of  ease  in  the  town,  and  at  Bridekirk  and 
Kirtle  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  town  are  also  Free  Church, 
United  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Episcopal  chapels,  and  a 
school  established  and  endowed  by  the  heritors  and  burgh  co.uncil. 

Annan  is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  It  was 
held  with  the  whole  of  Auuandale  by  the  ancestors  of  Robert  Bruce, 
and  the  family  hail  here  a  stately  castle,  of  which  the  ruins  may  still 
be  seen.  (New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

ANNANDALE  (Stewartry  of),  the  middle  division  of  the  county  of 
Dumfries,  and  one  of  the  three  jurisdictions  into  which  that  shire 
was  once  divided,  the  others  being  Nithsdale  and  Eskdale.  A 
stewartry  is  only  distinguishable  from  a  sheriffdom  as  being  a  district 
governed  by  a  steward  instead  of  a  sheriff. 

ANNA'POLIS,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  province,  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  contains  six 
townships,  and  returns  five  members  to  the  provincial  parliament. 
The  town  of  Annapolis,  then  Port  Royal,  was  the  capital  of  the 
French  colony  of  Acadia  ;  and  when  this  colony  was  ceded  to  England 
in  1713,  and  its  name  changed  to  Nova  Scotia,  Annapolis — so  named 
in  honour  of  Queen  Anne — still  remained  the  chief  town,  which  it 
continued  to  be  until  superseded  by  Halifax  in  1750. 

The  town  of  Annapolis,  situated  in  44°  40'  N.  lat.,  65°  37'  W.  long., 
is  built  on  a  peninsula  formed  where  the  two  rivers  Annapolis  and 
Allen  discharge  themselves  into  Annapolis  Bay.  Since  the  building 
of  Halifax  it  has  lost  much  of  its  importance.  The  government 
buildings  and  fortifications  have  fallen  to  decay,  and  the  trade  of  the 
place  is  much  diminished  iu  amount.  A  little  revival  has  however 
taken  place.  Steam-boats  ply  between  Annapolis,  Windsor,  and  St. 
John's,  and  stage-coaches  thrice  a  week  between  Annapolis  and 
Halifax.  [HALIFAX;  NOVA  SCOTIA.] 

ANNA'POLIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Maryland  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  left  shore  of  the 
actuary  of  the  Severn  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  38°  58'  50"  N.  lat.,  76° 
29'  26"  W.  long.,  37  miles  E.N.E.  from  Washington  :  population 
about  3000.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  government  for  Maryland  since 
1699.  A  railroad  21  miles  in  length  connects  the  town  with  the 
Elk-Ridge  Landing  junction  at  the  head  of  the  tide-waters  of  the 
Patapscohiva,  where  it  meets  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line,  and  the 
branch  railway  to  Washington.  The  chief  building  is  the  state-house, 
which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  city  contains  an 
Episcopal  church,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a  naval  academy,  and  a 
theatre.  St.  John's  College,  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
established  here,  had  6  instructors,  43  students,  and  a  library  of  3292 
volumes  in  1852.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1840  was  4519. 

ANNECY,  a  lake  and  city  of  Savoy  in  the  province  of  Genevese. 
The  lake  is  9  miles  long,  3  miles  wide,  and  190  feet  deep ;  its  surface 
is  1352  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  210  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  A  small  outlet  formed  by  a  canal  runs  north-west- 
ward from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  throws  itself 
after  a  course  of  about  a  mile  into  the  Fier,  which  joins  the  Rhone 
opposite  Seyssel.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  upland  and 
mountain  scenery  except  on  its  northern  side,  where  it  touches  an 
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_  naive  plain.  Near  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  the  island  of  Doing, 
which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  on  the  west  shore  by  a  causeway, 
sad  contain*  a  ehatasu  and  pretty  gardens  much  resorted  to  by 
tourists  in  their  excursions  to  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  lake  is  said  to  abound  in  fish,  some  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  it 

The  city  of  Annecy  stands  in  a  plain  at  the  north-western  extremity 
of  the  lake,  SI  miles  N.N.E.  from  Chambery  and  21  miles  a  from 
Geneva :  population  about  »000.  It  U  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  OeneTBsc,  and  a  place  of  very  considerable  industrial  activity. 
Several  of  the  street*  are  lined  with  low  arcades  and  crossed  by  canals 
from  the  lake.  The  principal  building*  are  th*  bishop's  palace,  the 
hospital,  and  the  cathedral,  in  th*  sanctuary  of  which  the  remains  of 
8V  Francis  de  Sales,  one  of  the  bishops  of  Anneoy,  are  preserved  An 
old  rained  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Geneva, 
stand*  on  an  eminence  above  the  town.  The  bishopric  of  Geneva  was 
liasjsfei  i  ml  in  1585  to  Annecy,  united  to  the  archdiocese  of  Chambery 
m  1801,  and  restored  to  Anneoy  in  1823.  The  industrial  products  of 
Annecy  are  giaas,  printed  cottons,  bleached  linen,  ootton  yarn,  steel 
,  chemical  product*,  Ac.  In  the  neighbourhood  a  valuable  coal- 
is  worked.  On  the  Fier  are  numerous  corn,  oil,  paper,  and 
t  mills.  The  town  is  ancient :  in  the  12th  oentury  it  was  dis- 
I  by  the  epithet  »or««,  or  new,  from  the  place  now  called 

r-le-Vieux,  a  village  situated  on  a  beautiful  hill  to  the  north- 
the  town.     The  projected  railroad  from  Turin  to  the  French 
r,  by  a  tunnel  under  Mount  Cenis,  is  to  pass  through  Chambery 
..-.  i    alM>] 

ANNI,  a  ruined  city  in  the  Kan  district  of  Turkish-Armenia,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arpa,  a  feeder  of  the  Araxes,  in  40 
M'  N.  lat,  48"  84'  K.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  about  65  miles  N.W. 
from  Kri  van.  It  was  founded  in  th*  6th  oentury,  and  became  the 
inslilsiinn  of  the  Armenian  kings  from  the  8th  oentury  till  the  year 
10*4,  when  it  was  taken  and  ravaged  by  Alp  Arslan.  The  Armenian 
patriarchs  alao  resided  in  Anni  from  W3  to  1064.  The  town  stood 
upon  an  area  terminating  on  two  sides  in  abrupt  and  rocky  declivities  ; 
on  the  south  is  a  deep  ravine,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  Arpa  flows ; 
the  area  is  open  towards  the  north,  on  which  side  it  is  defended  by  a 
massive  wall  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  The  towers  are  remark- 
able for  the  gigantic  nroann  formed  by  huge  blocks  of  red  sandttone 
let  into  the  masonry.  The  walls,  towers,  and  churches  are  in  good 
preservation  ;  so  much  so,  that  at  a  distance  the  city  does  not  seem 
illsMtnil  Besides  the  buildings  named  there  are  several  baths,  a 
mosque,  and  a  palace.  AH  the  public  buildings  display  much 
splendour  and  architectural  beauty,  and  the  fretwork  of  the  arches  is 
very  rich.  Some  of  the  churches  are  decorated  with  rude  wall- 
paintings  representing  scriptural  and  legendary  subjects.  There  are 
inscriptions  on  most  of  the  buildings  chiefly  in  Armenian,  but  some 
are  Turkish.  The  private  houses  of  Anni  are  supposed  to  have  been 
of  an  humble  description,  as  none  of  them  are  left  standing,  and  the 
whole  area  on  which  they  stood  is  covered  merely  with  mounds  of 
loose  stones.  The  city  continued  to  be  inhabited  till  A.D.  1819,  when 
it*  rum  was  completed  by  an  earthquake. 

'<raham's  Trnrtlt  in  Ikt  Traiu-C'atuafiaa  Pnnnett  of  Rmtia.) 
ANNO  BOM,  or  ANNABON,  an  island  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Onlf  of  Guinea,  about  1 W  miles  W.  from  Cape  Lopes,  situated  in  1  *  24' 
8.  1st,  5  SS'  K.  long.,  is  about  4  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad.  It 
is  mountainous,  sad  rises  abruptly  from  an  unfathomable  depth  to  the 
elevation  of  nearly  8000  feet ;  but  with  the  exception  of  one  precipitous 
maw  the  height*  are  of  a  rounded  form.  At  the  foot  of  this  peak  is 
a  small  (hallow  lake  about  three-quarten  of  a  mile  round,  with  n 
bottom  of  stiff  bluish  clay. 

The  regular  winds  are  from  the  south-west;  the  rainy  season  is 
confined  to  April  and  May,  and  October  and  November.  The  island 
is  chiefly  visited  for  supplies  of  sheep,  goat*,  pigs,  fish,  cocoa-nuts, 
hails  nas,  lemons,  Seville  oranges,  Ac.  Fowls  are  scarce.  There  is 
plenty  of  water  on  the  island,  but  the  heavy  surf  on  the  shore  makes 
It  difficult  to  procure.  The  population  is  about  8000,  who  live  rhictly 
in  a  large  village  near  the  north-east  point  of  the  island,  oft'  which  i's 
the  only  tolerably  safe  roadstead  for  shipping  round  it.  The  houses 
of  the  native  inhabitant*  are  small  and  rudely  constructed  of  rough 
boards,  §iaos,  mud,  and  the  foot-stalks  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The 
Wand  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1478,  and  ceded  to  Spain 
in  1778,  but  the  Spaniards  never  took  possession.  It  is  now  governed 
by  a  native  of  the  island,  who  is  independent  of  the  Portuguese. 

VON  AY,  the  chief  town  of  a  canton  in  the  north  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardeebe  in  France ;  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a 
eommlutive  chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  statistical  society ;  is 
•Moated  in  the  fork  between  the  Candle  and  the  Dfome,  whi.  1,  throw 
their  itnlted  waters  into  the  Rhone  about  7  miles  east  of  the  town  ; 
85  miles  &  by  W.  from  Lyon  :  population,  ;o.:'.M.  The  t..«u  is  well 
••fltbat  very  irregularly,  owing  to  the  site  which  it  occupies ;  for  it 
'  top*  of  several  small  hills  as  well  as  the  little 
them.  Many  of  the  private  house*  are  very 
,  J  public  buildings  are — the  g,,tli!.-  church  ••! 
a  structnreof  th*  14th  oentury  j  the  oollef 
7th  oantwry  by  Bishop  do  Raaava;  and  the  towm-hall,  in  which  are 
boat*  of  the  brethen  Mootgolner,  to  whom  also  a  monument*!  obelisk 
has  boon  onotod  on  the  square  In  front  of  the  ooUege.  The  Mont- 


golden  were  wealthy  paper-manufacturers  of  the  town,  and  also 
inventor*  of  the  balloon  in  which  they  made  the  first  ascent  from 
Annonay,  June  6,  1788.  The  town  possesses  a  public  library  of 
10,000  volume*  and  collections  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy. 
Hut  it  in  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  industrial  activity,  which  turns  out 
among  it*  products  woollen  cloth,  blanket*,  woollen  hosiery,  gloves, 
silk  and  ootton  yarn,  shoe  and  glove  leather,  bleached  wax,  and  paper. 
Paper  of  every  description  is  manufactured,  and  the  value  of  the 
quantity  annually  exported  is  stated  to  be  8,000,000  francs.  The 
preparation  of  glove-leather  is  even  still  more  important,  giving 
employment  to  about  1200  workmen,  and  yielding  NT  >  \|->rt«tion 
annually  to  the  amount  of  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  franca. 
Annonay  has  also  several  flour-mills  and  breweries,  and  a  good  corn- 
market.  The  environs  are  almost  entirely  laid  out  in  mulberry  planta- 
tions and  are  famous  for  the  production  of  the  beautiful  white  silk  of 
which  blonde  is  manufactured.  The  Canche  is  spanned  at  Air 
by  a  wire  suspension-bridge,  the  flnt  erected  in  France.  The  town 
formerly  gave  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  house  of  Rohan-Soubise,  of 
whose  castle  there  are  some  remains.  Annonay  has  trebled  it.-  . 
lation  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  oentury,  and  it  is  now 
the  most  populous  town  in  the  department  of  Anlochc. 

ANNOT.    [Aim,  BABNBV] 

ANN'S,  ST.     [BARBADOS*] 

ANSBACH,  or  ONol.Xl'.Ai'H,  formed  a  portion  of  the  old 
principality  of  Ansbach-Kaiivutli.  in  the  southern  part  of  Franconia. 
In  more  remote  times  this  principality  was  an  appendage  of  the 
Burggraviate  of  Nurnberg,  which  fell  to  the  house  of  Uohenzollern 
in  the  12th  century,  and  subsequently  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Margraves  of  Brandenburg.  It  afterwards  became  the  pro]«rty  of 
the  collateral  branch  of  Uaireuth,  and,  on  the  extinction  of  that 
branch  in  1 72B,  descended  to  the  Margraves  of  Ansbach-Baireuth.  'I  In- 
last  of  this  family,  who  married  Lady  Craven,  daughter  <  : 
Berkeley,  in  1767,  ceded  his  inheritance  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  bis 
feudal  lord,  in  1791.  The  latter  was  compelled  by  the  French 
emperor  to  relinquish  it  to  him  in  1806  ;  and  Napoleon  shortly  after- 
wards made  it  over  to  Bavaria,  in  exchange  for  Juliers  and  Berg. 

ANSBACH,  the  capital  formerly  of  the  principality  of  Ansbach, 
now  of  the  province  of  Middle  Franconia  in  Bavaria,  lies  in  a  fertile 
and  richly-cultivated  valley,  traversed  by  the  river  Kczat,  and  is  built 
round  tlie  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Holzbach,  90  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Munich  and  21  miles  S.  \V.t'n>m  Nurnberg.  The  town  is 
embellished  with  handsome  squares  and  buildings;  the  regularity 
with  which  the  new  town  is  constructed,  combined  with  the  attractive 
country  which  surrounds  it,  renders  Ansbach  a  pleasant  resilience.  Tin- 
palace  of  the  former  Margraves,  a  handsome  -•  the  lUli.ui 

style,  though  at  present  a  solitude,  retains  its  gallery  of  pointings  and 
its  library;  the  grounds,  which  arc  laid  out  in  tin1  Kimlish  style,  are 
still  kept  up  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants.  Annbach  is  the 
neat  of  a  court  of  justice  and  court  of  appeal,  as  well  as  of  a 
Protestant  consistory  it' contains  a  gymnasium,  schools  of  design  and 
music,  and  a  society  of  arts  and  manufactures.  The  church 
Oumbert,  a  gothic  structure  with  three  towers,  is  worth  notice  for  it* 
choir,  which  is  lighted  through  nine  pointed  windows  (some  with 
painted  glass),  and  for  its  curious  monuments.  The  old  part  < 
town  of  Ansbach  rose  up  around  the  abbey  to  whirli  this  church 
belonged.  In  the  graveyard  of  St.  Johann'g  Church  is  the  grave  of 
Qaspar  Hauser.  The  principal  manufactures  are  earthenware,  tobacco, 
linen,  calico,  mixed  stuffs  of  cotton  and  silk,  woollens,  and  white-lead. 

ANSTUI  THKI!  KASTKI;  and  WKSTKli,  Hifwhirc.  Scotland; 
two  royal  and  parliamentary  burghs,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  on  each 
ride  of  the  mouth  of  a  snmll  rivulet,  in  56"  14'  N.  lat.,  2°  44' W. 
long.,  dUtant  about  35  mile*  N.K.  l>y  N.  from  Kdinhiirgh. 

Anstrutber  Easter  is  <  ly  the  larger  place  of  th-    . 

was  created  a  royal  burgh  in  1583°;    in  >  ,,!a.,,l  in.- 

government  of  two  bailies  and  wv,  n  <  mnnllor*,  one  of  whom  is 
provost:  the  population  in  1851  was  114(1.  In  1710  it  was  made  a 
port,  and  a  custom-house  was  established  ;  ami  in  17.1:1  a  quay  was 
erected.  The  town  lies  low.  mid  tln<  only  good  street  u  that  which 
runs  along  the  quay.  Ship  building,  tanning,  and  fishing  are  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitant*.  There:  ice,a  parish 

church,  anil  .  mvti..n  with  tl 

Presbyterians,  and  the  I  '  -1.      I>r.  <'h:dmcr»,  mid   Professor 

Tennant  of  St.  Andrews,  the  author  of  '  Anster  Fair,'  were  natives 
of  Anstnither  Easter. 

Anstruther   Wester  was  made  a  royal   burgh    in    1587,    having 
n  n  l.iirRli  of  barony.     In  1851  the  population  was  865. 
was<Mn[Hiwered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  elect  nine 
councillors,  of  whom  two  are  bailies,  for  the  management  of  rmn 
affairs.    The  parish  church  is  a  very  ancient  structure.    The  inhabitant* 
were  cealous  Covenanters  in  th,     limr  of  Churles  I.,    and  siidered 
severe  loss  in  the  battle  of  KiKyth  in  1645.     The  town  was  inj- 
a  great  extent  by  two  inundations  of  the  sea,  one  in  1670,    which 
rluiiir.  and    another   about  20  yean   later   win,  h 
destroyed  a>  houses.      The  rock   on   whiah  the 

town  house  once  Mo.,  I  i ,  covered  by  the  sea  every 
harbour  is  shallow ;  a  little  to  the  westward  is  a  creek,  called  West* 
haven,  much  used  in  the  Ashing  season.      There  is  conveyance  by 
steamer  from  Anstruther  to'LeHh,  three  times  in  the  weak. 
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The  creek  between  Easter  and  Wester  Anstruther  is  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  the  seat  of  a  considerable  salmon  fishery.  A  variety 
of  fish  is  still  caught  aud  sent  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other 
places ;  lobsters  are  sent  to  London.  Several  vessels  belong  to  these 
small  burghs ;  some  coarse  linens  are  made  by  the  people  in  their  own 
dwellings.  The  two  Aiistruthers  are  now  included  in  the  St.  Andrew's 
district  of  burghs,  which  district  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

Opposite  to  Aiistruther  is  the  Isle  of  May,  a  mile  long,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  which  is  considered  an  excellent  place  for 
improving  the  fleeces  of  sheep  kept  there,  though  only  for  one  season. 
is  a  lighthouse  on  the  Isle  of  May. 

AXTALO.     [ABYSSINIA.] 

ANTAKCTIC  OCEAN,  a  term  properly  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
lea  that  lies  between  the  Antarctic  Circle  (66"  30'  S.  lat.)  and  the 
South  Pole.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  generally  the 
cold  oceanic  regions  round  the  South  Pole,  without  strict  regard  to 
the  limits  of  the  Antarctic  Circle.  It  was  long  considered  beyond  the 
pale  of  navigation  on  account  of  the  ice,  which  extends  much  farther 
than  it  does  round  the  North  Pule.  Numerous  attempts  at  discovery 
have  been  made  in  these  high  southern  latitudes.  The  most  important 
results  of  these  expeditions  are  here  enumerated.  In  1823  Captain 
Weddell  reached  the  point  74"  15'  S.  lat.,  36°  W.  long.,  the  most 
southern  point  as  yet  attained.  On  February  27, 1831,  in  65°  57'  S.  lat., 
-  >'  E.  long.,  Captain  Biscoe  discovered  land  of  considerable 
extent,  closely  bound  with  field  ice,  but  was  not  able  to  approach  it 
within  20  or  30  miles.  This  unapproachable  land  was  culled 
^.y's  Land,  from  the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  On 
February  21,  1832,  Captain  Biscoe  landed  on  what  is  now  called 
in'ii  Land,  which  the  discoverer  supposes  to  be  of  considerable 
extent ;  the  highest  mountain  in  view,  called  Mount  William,  is 
placed  in  61'  45'  S.  lat.,  03"  51'  W.  long.  In  front  of  this  high 
continuous  land  is  a  range  of  small  inland*,  now  called  BUcoe's 
Range.  No  living  animals,  except  a  few  birds,  were  found  on  any  of 
them  islands,  though  there  were  many  birds  seen  a  few  miles  to  the 
northward.  The  group  of  the  Balleny  Isles,  the  central  one  of  which 
is  in  60  44'S.  lat.,  163°  11'  E.  long.,  was  discovered  Feb.  9,  1839, 
by  Mr.  John  Balleny  aud  Mr.  H.  Freeman,  commanders  of  two  vessels 
sent  out  on  a  whaling  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  by 
merchants,  in  conjunction  with  tins  Messrs.  Euderby  of  London.  In 
the  same  year  Balleny,  when  in  75  S.  lut.,  117°  E.  long.,  saw  a  tract  of 
land,  which  has  been  named  Sabriim  l.ruid.  A  large  extent  of  laud  in 
•  !.,  between  136°  and  142°  E.  long.,  was  discovered  by 
D'Urville,  a  French  navigator,  in  1840,  and  called  Ade'lie.  Lastly, 
Sir  James  Ross,  in  1841,  discovered  Victoria  Land,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  a  continent,  aud  explored  its  coast  from  70"  to  79'  S.  lat.  Near 
it*  northern  extremity  in  168°  12' E.  long.,  he  places  Mount  F.ivlms, 
an  active  volcano  12,400  feet  high,  and  Mount  Terror,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  10,900  feet  above  the  sea  level  In  this  expedition  Sir 
Jamea  discovered  the  position  of  the  South  Magnetic  Pole  to  be 
75°  5'  S.  lat.,  154"  8'  E.  long.  For  further  information  respecting  the 
lands  discovered  in  this  ocean,  see  the  articles  BALLENY  ISLE*, 
SHKTLANOS,  SANDWICH  LAND.  POLAR  SEAS,  4c. 

ANTEQUERA  or  A.N'TIKAIUA.     [SKVH.I.A.] 

ANTHUXY.   FALLS  <  iF  ST.     [Mississippi.] 

ANTI-L1BAV  .-i  A.] 

ANTI-MILO.     [MKLOS.] 

AXTI-PAXO.     [PAio.l 

ANTI-TAURCS.     [ASATOUA.] 

ANTIBE.S  (the  ancient  Antipolis),  a  fortified  town  and  sea-port  of 
France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of  Var,  very  near 
the  Sardinian  frontier,  440  mile.-;  S.  K.  by  S.  from  Paris,  and  about  12 
miles  fct.W.  from  Nice  :  population,  6100. 

It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  the  Greeks 
of  Massalia  (Marseille)  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Balyes  and  the  Ligurians  who  inhabited  the  Alps.  (Strabo,  p.  180.) 
It  was  taken  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massalia,  and  placed  in  the 
rank  of  an  Italic  city  (Strabo)  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  aud  appears 
to  have  liceu  a  flourishing  place,  to  which  the  tunny  fishery  may  have 
contributed.  The  remains  of  a  theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  some  other 
ancient  buildings  attest  its  former  importance.  During  the  Roman 
dominion  there  was  a  uaval  arsenal  here,  and  the  town  was  protected 
by  fortifications,  of  which  two  strong  towers  yet  remain  near  the 
parish  church.  After  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  Antibes 
became  subjected  to  successive  nations  of  barbarians,  Visigoths, 
)strogoths,  and  Franks.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
9th  century,  rebuilt  and  rcpeoplod  in  the  10th,  and  again  plundered 
by  Spanish  ii  pirates.  Francois  I.  and  Henri  IV.  caused  it 

to  be  fortified,  and  man  .  have  been  made  to  its  defences  since 

their  time,  so  that  th«  |  mod  almost  impregnable.     In  1746 

it  stood  a  three  months'  siege  against  the  Austrians,  who  were  aided  by 
England  and  Savoy.  It  signalled  itself  in  1815  by  shutting  its  gates 
against  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba.  In  the  same  year  it  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Austrian*,  wli  ire  is  commemorated  by 
a  column  i-iv<:t«  d  on  the  principal  square  of  the  town. 

Antibes  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  small  peninsula  * 

roupe,  which  divides  the  gulf  of  Juan  from  the  mouth  of  th. 
Var,  in  a  district  fertile  in  wine  and  fruits.     The  harbour  is  small  but 


safe,  and  deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  15  feet  of  water.  The 
jetty  or  mole  which  shelters  the  harbour  is  nearly  semicircular; 
an  arcade  and  quays  run  along  its  whole  length ;  on  its  eastern 
extremity  a  small  lighthouse  was  erected  in  1834.  There  is  also  a 
fixed  light  of  the  first-class  on  the  peninsula  of  La-Garoupe  in 
43°  34'  N.  lat.,  7°  8'  E.  long.  The  trade  of  Antibes  is  chiefly  in  oil, 
olives,  orauges,  dried  fruits,  perfumery,  and  salt  fish.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  skilful  in  preparing  anchovies.  The  principal  buildings  of 
Antibes  are  the  parish  church,  which  occupies  a  commanding  position 
and  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  the  town-hall,  the 
citadel,  and  the  fortifications.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  laid 
out  in  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards ;  olives,  figs,  oranges,  and 
tobacco  all  of  good  quality  are  grown,  aud  also  a  vast  quantity  of 
roses  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  for  making  perfumery. 

ANTICOSTI,    an  island    lying  in  the    mouth    of  the    river   St. 

i  Lawrence,  between  49°  5',  and  49°  55'  N.  lat.,  and  between  61°  64', 

I  and  64°  30'  W.  long.     This  island  has  no  harbour.     Its  shore  on  the 

'  north  side  is  high,  and  the  water  close  to  the  cliff  is  deep ;  on  the 

south  the  land  is  low,  and  the  water  shoal.     Some  rocky  reefs  extend 

|  to  a  considerable  distance    from   the    shore,    and  are  the  cause  of 

numerous  shipwrecks.     The  island  is  swampy,  sterile,   covered  with 

stunted  forest-trees,  andalmostwholly  uninhabited.    [NEWFOUNDLAND.] 

ANTIGUA,  one  of  the  British  West  India  (Leeward)  Islands,  is 
about  44  miles  E.  from  Nevis,  25  miles  S.  from  Barbuda,  and  40 
miles  N.  from  Guadaloupe.  The  town  of  St.  John,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  is  in  17°  10'  N.  lat.,  61°  57'  W.  long.  Antigua  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1493.  The'  first  settlement  on  the  island  was  by  a 
few  Euglish  families  in  1632.  Thirty  years  from  that  time  the 
island  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Willoughby ;  in  1666  it 
was  invaded  by  a  French  force,  which  laid  waste  all  the  settlements. 
A  few  years  afterwards  Antigua  was  again  settled  by  Colonel 
Codrington,  who  was  appointed  its  governor,  and  whose  family  still 
possesses  considerable  estates  on  the  island.  The  population  in 
1844  was  36,178. 

Antigua  is  about  21  miles  long,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same  breadth. 
The  land  in  cultivation  amounts  to  about  60,000  acres,  of  which 
rather  more  than  half  is  occupied  by  sugar  plantations,  the  remainder 
being  employed  for  raising  provisions.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
cotton  was  formerly  produced,  but  its  cultivation  was  discontinued. 
It  has  lately  been  recommenced,  aud  cotton  wool  of  a  superior 
quality  has  been  obtained.  The  island  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
level  land,  and  is  not  in  any  part  mountainous.  The  shore  is  in 
i  rocky,  and  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs,  which  make  it 
dilticiilt  to  approach  ;  but  there  are  several  excellent  harbours,  in  one 
of  which — English  Harbour,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island 
— is  a  dock-yard  belonging  to  government,  with  every  convenience  for 
careening  aud  repairing  vessels ;  this  harbour  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  ships  in  the  British  navy,  and  here,  diu-iug  the  war,  the 
king's  ships  on  the  West  India  station  were  usually  moored  during 
the  hurricane  mouths. 

There  is  no  river  on  the  island,  and  the  few  inconsiderable  springs 
it  has  are  so  brackish,  that  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  collect  rain- 
water and  preserve  it  in  cisterns  for  domestic  use.  The  island  is 
divided  into  6  parishes,  each  of  which  has  a  towu  or  village.  There 
are  also  11  districts. 

The  town  of  St.  John,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  is  built 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  defended  by  a 
fort,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  The  town  is  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  its  streets  are  in  some  parts  very  steep.  This  town  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  Leeward  Islands ;  it 
is  exposed  to  the  sea-breeze,  and  from  its  situation  is  freed  from  all 
impurities  by  every  shower  that  falls. 

Willoughby  Bay,  on  the  south-east  side,  has  its  entrance  contracted 
by  a  reef  but  is  secure  within,  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  four  to 
five  fathoms  water. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  the  small  town  of  Parham,  built 
on  the  south  side  of  a  spacious  harbour,  which  however  has  uot  depth 
of  water  sufficient  for  large  vessels.  A  little  island,  called  Prickly 
Pear,  lies  off  the  west  point  of  the  entrance  to  Parham  harbour. 
Falmouth  Harbour  is  to  the  westward  of  English  Harbour,  already 
mentioned.  The  town  of  Falmouth  is  built  on  the  western  side  of 
this  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a  battery  on  an  islet  withiu,  and 
aniirdx  good  anchorage  in  from  three  to  six  fathoms  water.  Fivo 
Islands  Harbour  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  is  a  large  harbour, 
so  called  from  five  remarkable  islets  which  lie  nearly  in  a  line  from 
east  to  west,  about  half  a  mile  off  the  promontory  which  terminates 
the  south  side  of  the  harbour. 

The  executive  government  of  Antigua  is  vested  in  a  governor,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  to  the  islands  of  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  Mont- 
serrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Its  legislature  consists  of  a  council 
nominated  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly  composed  of  24 
members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  island  The 
revenue  for  1849  was  19.228A,  and  the  expenditure  21,922/.  In  1850 
the  revenue  was  21,6642.,  the  expenditure  20,643^.  The  military  force 
in  the  island  in  1847  was  333. 

When  slavery  was  abolished  then:  v,ara  29,537  slaves  in  Antigua  ; 
tho  sum  awarded  for  their  emancipation  was  425,866/.  The  Antigua 
legislature  liberated  the  slaves  at  once,  without  apprenticeship. 


ANTILLES. 


ANTIOCHKIA. 


Antigua  was  rwtod  by  an  earthquake  in  1843.  by  which  most  of 
the  principal  building*  were  destroyed.  The  government  during 
several  yean  laid  out  considerable  •am*  in  repainng  the  injury  done 
by  the  earthquake.  A  cathedral  capable  of  accommodating  2200 
penotu  was  built  in  1847  at  St.  John's,  at  the  coat  of  85,<MXW., 
which  the  governor  himself  utatea  to  be  an  extravagant  outlay,  and 
a  heavy  drain  on  the  public  resources.  Other  churches  and  chapel* 
destroyed  in  1843  have  been  rebuilt.  A  severe  hurricane  in  August, 
1848,  again  destroyed  many  of  the  churches  and  school-bouses ;  the 
inhabitants  have  had  difficulty  in  repairing  the  disaster.  A  bishop  of 
Antigua  was  appointed  in  1842  ;  his  diocese  comprises  the  whole  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  of  which  Antigua  is  the  chief.  A  common  jail 
and  house  of  correction  was  opened  in  1844 ;  the  prisoners  are 
employed  in  manufactures  and  in  making  roads.  A  savings  bank  was 
opened  at  St.  John's  in  1847.  In  1846  a  causeway  was  completed 
from  St.  John's  to  the  small  island  on  which  the  lunatic  asylum  is 
built.  There  are  schools  and  friendly  societies  belonging  to  the 
different  Christian  denominations;  in  1849  there  were  43  day  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  2823  children,  and  23  Sunday  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  6004  scholars.  From  the  '  Governor's 
Report,'  dated  April,  1851,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of 
children  attending  day  schools  was  3004.  Independent  villages  of 
emancipated  slaves  are  rapidly  springing  up  in  Antigua  ;  in  1847  there 
were  no  fewer  than  70,  with  3300  houses,  and  9300  free  black 
inhabitant*.  During  1849  there  arrived  132  Portuguese  immigrant 
labourers  from  Madeira. 

The  vessels  belonging  to  Antigua,  December  81,  1851,  were— 
under  50  tons,  78,  tonnage,  1094  ;  above  50  tons,  2,  tonnage,  189.  The 
imports  amounted  in  1849  to  168,3242. ;  in  1850  to  183,623i :  in  1849 
the  exports  were  189,6051. ;  in  1850  they  were  57,72Si  The  sugar 
produced  in  1846  was  102,644  cwt,  and  the  spirit*  4110  gallons;  the 
sugar  produce  of  1847  was  nearly  double  that  of  1846,  the  produce 
of  1848  and  1849  was  less  in  each  year  than  that  of  1847.  A  severe 
drought  caused  a  serious  failure  of  the  crops  in  1850. 

( Parliamentary  Pmpen ;  Journal  of  the  Xtalolical  Society,  Nov., 
1849 ;  Economy  of  Brilitk  Empire,  1849.) 

ll.l.KS.  Thin  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Caribbee 
T.l.twl.  sometimes  to  the  larger  islands  westward  of  that  group,  and 
sometime*  to  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies.  Some  derive  the  term 
from  the  words  Ante  Illas  ( Forward  Islands ) ;  while  others  assert 
that  in  maps  constructed  before  the  existence  of  a  new  continent  was 
known,  the  name  Antilla  was  assigned  to  a  supposed  country  westward 
of  the  Azores,  and  that  when  Columbus  first  saw  the  Antilles  he  gave 
them  that  name  in  consequence.  By  a  recurrence  to  the  early  Spanish 
historians,  it  appears  at  least  that  the  word  Antilla  was  applied  to 
Cuba  and  Hispaniola  previous  to  the  discovery  either  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands  or  of  the  continent  of  America ;  thus  Peter  Martyr,  who  wrote 
hi*  work  in  Latin  only  eight  months  after  Columbus' s  return  from 
his  first  expedition,  says,  "  he  gives  it  out  that  he  has  discovered  the 
island  Ophir,  but  after  carefully  considering  the  world,  as  laid  down  by 
cosmographen,  those  must  be  the  islands  called  Autillao ;  this  island 
(of  which  he  is  speaking)  he  called  Hispaniola." 

The  Antilles  are  divided  into  Greater  and  Lesser,  the  former 
comprehending  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico ;  and  the 
latter,  all  the  Caribbean  group,  with-  those  lying  along  the  coast  of 

With  the  exception   of   Hayti,  which   has   established  its   inde- 
thase    islands    are    subject    to  the    following    European 


GREATER  ANTILLES. —  England.  Jamaica.  Spain.  Cuba,  and  Porto 
Rioo. 

LESSER  ANTILLES.— England.  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Barbuda,  An- 
guilla,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Grenadines,  Virgin  Islands  (  part ), 
Montoerrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  Saint  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago, 
Trinidad, 

VmetueU.  Margarita,  Testigos,  Tortuga,  Blanquilla,  Orchilla,  Rocca. 

Prance,  Ouadaloupe,  Martinique,  Marie  Qalante,  All  Saints, 
Deseada,  Saint  Martin  ( north  part ). 

ffoUand.  Ares,  Buen  Ayre,  Curacoa,  Aruba,  Saint  Martin  ( south 
part ),  Saba,  Saint  Eustatius. 

Denmark.    Saint  Thomas,  Saint  John,  Saint  Croix. 

Sweden.     Saint  Bartholomew. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Antilles  is  between  10°  and  23° 
30'  N  lat,  and  between  59°  30'  and  85"  W.  long. 

It  is  now  customary  to  arrange  the  British  West  Indies  into  four 
groups ;  namely,  the  BAHAMAS  ;  JAMAICA,  as  one  of  the  Greater 
Antilles ;  the  LEEWARD  ISLAHD*  ;  and  the  WINDWARD  ISLANDS.  The 
last  two  ire  portions  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  The  islands  will  be 
found  noticed  either  separately,  or  tinder  their  principal  heads.  For 
further  information  respecting  the  products,  climate,  Ac.,  wo  refer  to 
the  general  article  War  IWDIBS. 

ANTIOCH.    [AsnocHEiA.] 

ANT1OCHE,  a  utrait  that  separates  the  isle  of  Rd  from  the  isle  of 
OUron,  and  opens  eastward  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  between 
Rociwlle  and  Korhefort.  Ita  entrance  from  the  west  U  marked  by  two 
lighthouse*,  on  the  moat  western  point  of  each  of  the  islands.  At 
to  saltern  extremity  a  narrow  channel  between  the  isle  of  R<5  and  the 
mainland  of  Franco  connect*  it  northward  with  the  Breton  Strait, 


which  lies  between  the  northern  shore  of  1W  and  the  coast  of  Vendee; 
and  southward  it  is  joined  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mtuary  of  the 
Gironde  by  the  strait  or  Pass  de  Maunmiw.ni,  which  separates  • 

the  coast  of  Charente.     It  was  in  the  strait  of  Antiocbe  that 


Napoleon  went  aboard  the  Bellerophon,  in  order  to  pan  over  to 
England.  The  point  46°  8'  N.  lat,  1°  22'  W.  long.,  is  m  the  Strait 
of  Antioche. 

ANTIOCHEI'A  (A  nlatidi),  commonly  called  Antioch,  a  town  in 
Syria,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asy  (the  ancient  Orontes),  in 
36°  12'  N.  lat,  86°  12'  E.  long.,  55  miles  W.  from  Aleppo,  and  29  miles 
S.  from  Scanderoon.  It  stands  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  wlm-h 
here  forms  a  fertile  plain,  about  10  miles  long  and  6  or  6  miles  broad. 
On  the  west  are  the  Amanus  Mountains,  and  to  the  south,  and  border- 
ing closely  upon  the  city,  is  the  northern  termination  of  the  mountains 
called  Jebel-Akra  (the  ancient  Casius),  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
5000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  river  at  Antioch  is  from  100  to  150  feet 
wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  substantial  "bridge.  The  Orontes  in  ancient 
times  was  navigated  up  to  the  city,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  from  iU 
mouth.  A  large  part  of  the  walls  built  by  Justinian  still  remains,  and 
they  may  be  traced  round  a  circuit  of  four  miles.  But  the  city  before 
Justinian's  time  occupied  a  much  larger  area.  The  walls,  whirl 
greatly  injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1822,  are  from  30  to  SO  feet  high, 
15  feet  thick,  and  flanked  by  numerous  square  towers.  The  n 
town  is  a  poor  place  of  between  6000  and  10,000  inhabitants,  situated 
in  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  ancient  city  near  the  river.  A  wide 
unoccupied  space  intervenes  between  it  and  the  eastern  gat.  .  which  in 
called  Bab-Boulous,  after  St.  Paul,  where  part  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment still  remains.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  pent-roofed, 
and  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  streets  are  narrow,  with  a  raised 
pavement  on  each  side  for  foot-passengers.  The  bazaars  contain  a 
good  supply  of  such  articles  as  are  in  demand  in  the  country  about 
Antioch.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  coarse  pottery,  cotton- 
cloth,  silk-twist,  leather,  and  saddlery.  On  the  right  of  the  road,  within 
the  inclosure  near  the  gate,  are  numerous  caves  or  excavations  in  the 
hill,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  ancient  necropolis  or  cemetery. 
The  remains  of  an  aqueduct  exist  to  the  south  of  the  city. 

Antiocheia  was  founded  by  Scleucus  Nicator,  B.C.  300,  and  received 
its  name  from  his  father  Antiochus.  Antigonia,  which  Antigonus 
had  built  B.C.  307,  a  little  further  up  the  river,  sunk  into  insignificance 
and  disappeared  before  the  city  of  Seleucus.  Antioch  became  the 
residence  of  the  Syrian  monarchs,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
world.  It  probably  grew  still  larger  under  Roman  dominion,  when 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  and  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  commerce.  Strabo  (p.  750)  describes  Antioch  in  his  time 
as  consisting  of  four  distinct  quarters,  each  having  a  wall  of  it*  own, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  common  wall.  These  quarters  marked 
the  successive  additions  that  the  city  received  from  the  time  of  Seleu- 
cus the  founder  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  magnitude  it  was  not 
much  inferior  to  the  city  of  Paris  at  the  present  day.  Several  of  the 
Roman  emperors  visited  Antioch,  and  added  to  its  embellishments. 
Under  Libanius,  a  native  of  the  place,  it  became  in  the  4th  century  a 
celebrated  school  of  rhetoric.  The  Christian  religion  was  established 
here  by  St.  Barnabas  and  St.  Paul,  and  Antioch  long  ranked  as  a 
patriarchal  see  ;  and  here  the  name  of  Christians  was  first  given  to 
the  disciples.  Ten  councils  were  held  in  Antioch  from  A.D.  252  to 
380.  The  first  domed  church  on  record  was  built  at  Antioch  by 
Constantino  the  Great  and  his  son  ;  it  was  octagonal  in  plan.  It  was 
the  same  church  that  Julian  closed  and  Jovian  restored  to  Christian 
worship.  St.  John  Chrysostom  preached  in  it 

Antioch  continued  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  and  terrible  visitations  of  earthquakes,  till  Chosroes  the 
Persian  took  it  and  nearly  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  A.D.  538.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  and  again  became  a  considerable  place,  and 
continued  so  till  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  city  with  the  rest  of 
Syria  was  wrested  from  the  Roman  empire  in  A.D.  635  by  the  Sara- 
cens, who  held  it  till  the  lOtli  century,  when  it  was  recovered  under 
Nicephorus  Phocaa.  The  Seljukian  Turks  took  it  in  1084,  and  on 
June  8,  1098,  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  under  Godefroy,  and 
became  a  Christian  principality  under  Boemond  I.,  son  of  Robert 
Ouiacard,  and  his  successors.  The  sultan  Bibars  in  1269  took  it  from 
the  Christians  and  destroyed  its  churches.  It  afterwards  passed 
under  the  Turkish  dominion,  but  has  never  recovered  its  commerce 
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and  importance,  which  were  transferred  to  Ale]>|>o.  Antioch  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Aug.  1,  1832,  but  was  subsequently 
restored  to  the  Porte. 
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Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch. 

ANTIOCHEIA  of  Pisidia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  where  St.  Paul, 
accompanied  by  St.  Barnabas,  preached  the  Gospel  (Acts  xiii.  xiv.) 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Pisidia,  and  for  several 
centuries  gave  title  to  a  Christian  bishop.  The  site  of  the  city  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  occupied  by  Yalobatch,  which  stands  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Sultan-Dagh,  in  38°  12'  N.  lat.,  31°  19'  E.  long.,  15  miles 
S.W.  from  Ak-Shehr.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  consisting  of 
ruined  temples,  an  aqueduct,  and  walls,  are  described  in  Arundell's 
Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor. 

ANTI'PAROS,  the  ancient  Olearos,  one  of  the  Cyclades  Islands, 
in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  ia  situated  between  Siphnos  and  Paros,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a  dangerous  channel  one  mile  and  a  half  wide. 
It  is  7  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  3  miles  broad,  and  contains  about 
500  inhabitants  ;  its  productions  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  poor 
wine,  and  a  little  cotton  and  barley.  The  island  is  a  mass  of  white 
marble,  and  is  only  celebrated  for  the  grotto  near  its  southern  extremity. 
The  entrance,  which  is  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  is  by  a  low  arch  formed  of 
rough  craggy  rocks,  about  30  paces  wide,  and  divided  into  two  by  several 
natural  pillars.  This  passage  continues  about  20  yards,  and  terminates 
in  a  precipice  which  is  descended  by  the  aid  of  ropes  fastened  to  the 
masses  of  stalactite.  After  advancing  a  little  farther  under  a  ridge  of 
rugged  rocks  there  is  another  descent,  but  not  so  precipitous  as  the 
last  Another  passage  about  9  feet  high  and  7  feet  wide,  with  walls 
and  arched  roof  composed  of  glittering  white  and  red  marble,  and  as 
smooth  as  if  wrought  by  art,  leads  to  a  third  precipice,  the  sides  of 
which  appear  like  a  sheet  of  amethysts.  Then  follows  a  sloping  passage 
of  about  200  yards,  on  each  side  of  which  the  petrifactions  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  ragged  curtain  partially  drawn,  and  occasionally 
of  snakes  coiled  up  in  folds ;  this  conducts  to  the  fourth  and  last 
descent.  At  the  bottom  of  this  is  the  grotto,  120  yards  long,  113  yards 
wide,  and  60  feet  high ;  it  is  an  immense  arch  of  white  marble,  from 
the  roof  of  which  depend  large  stalactites  10  feet  long,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  body,  idth  a  thousand  festoons  and  leaves  of  the  same 
substance ;  the  floor  is  rough  and  uneven,  with  various  coloured 
crystals  and  stalagmites  rising  up  ;  and  in  the  centre  ia  a  stalagmite 
20  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet  high.  When  lighted  up,  the  whole 
presents  a  most  brilliant  and  magnificent  scene,  but  the  smoke  from 
the  torches  of  the  numerous  visitors  has  somewhat  dimmed  its  efful- 
gence. In  some  places  the  stalactites  have  partitioned  off  portions  of 
the  cavern  into  cells.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  the  grotto  has  Uittcrly 
been  much  diminished  by  the  provision  of  rope-ladders,  torches,  &c., 
for  which  the  guides  make  a  small  demand  on  the  purse  of  the 
traveller.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  extremity  of  the  grotto  has  ever 
been  explored.  The  highest  point  of  the  island  is  in  37°  N.  lat.,  and 
25°  3'  E.  long. 

ANTI'PODES,  a  term  from  the  Greek,  meaning  literally  those  who 
stand  feet  to  feet,  as  is  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  two  opposite 
points  of  the  globe. 

Two  antipodal  points  of  the  earth  have  the  same  number  of  degrees 
of  latitude,  one  north  and  the  other  south,  unless  one  of  the  points  be 
on  the  equator,  in  which  case  the  antipodal  point  is  the  opposite  point 
of  the  equator.  Their  longitude  differs  by  180  degrees,  or  12  hours, 
if  we  reckon  longitude  all  round  the  globe ;  but  if  we  use  east  and 
west  longitude,  the  two  longitudes  together  must  make  up  180  degrees, 
or  12  hours,  one  east  and  the  other  west.  For  example,  the  antipodes 
of  a  point  in  22°  N.  lat.  and  60°  E.  long.,  are  in  22°  S.  lat.  and  120° 
W.  long.  We  here  insert,  in  opposite  columns,  the  names  of  a  few 
places  which  are  nearly  antipodal  :— 

London  •[  Ant'P0flcs  Island,  S.E.  of  New 

'  \      Zealand. 

Nertchinsk .         .         .     .     Falkland  Islands. 

Nankin    ....     Buenos  Ayres. 

Mouths  of  the  Amazonag     Moluccas. 

Bermudas  .         .         .     .     Swan  River. 

Quito       ....     Middle  of  Sumatra. 

Lima Siam. 

Timbuctoo      .        .        .     Friendly  Islands. 

Azores         .         .         .     .     Botany  Bay. 

Spain       ....     New  Zealand. 

Antipodal  places  have  the  same  climate,  so  far  as  that  depends  merely 
on  latitude,  but  have  all  the  seasons,  days  and  nighta,  completely 
reversed.  Thus,  noon  of  the  longest  day  at  the  Bermudas  is  midnight 
of  the  shortest  day  at  the  Swan  River.  The  remark  as  to  the  seasons 
of  course  does  not  apply  to  antipodal  places  on  the  equator. 

When  it  is  noon  at  any  one  place,  it  is  midnight  at  the  antipodes, 
and  sunrise  and  sunset  are  reversed  in  the  same  manner.  But  we 
may  ask,  when  it  is  noon  on  Friday  at  London,  is  it  Friday  night  or 
Thursday  night  at  Antipodes  Island  /  There  is  no  rule  to  determine 
this  :  we  might  call  it  either  one  or  the  other  with  perfect  consistency. 
If  two  travellers  were  to  set  out  from  London  for  Antipodes  Island, 
one  of  whom  should  go  eastward  through  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
other  westward  through  America,  whatever  time  they  might  respec- 
tively take  for  the  voyage,  they  would  not  agree  in  naming  the  day  of 
their  meeting.  If  they  meet  at  the  moment  when  Saturday  morning 
begins  at  London,  that  is,  at  midnight  between  Friday  and  Saturday, 
in  which  case  it  will  bo  noon  at  Antipodes  Island,  the  eastern  traveller 
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will  call  it  Saturday,  and  the  western  Friday.  The  reason  is  as  follows : 
the  traveller  who  goes  east  sets  out  to  meet  the  sun  in  the  morning, 
and  will  therefore  have  that  luminary  on  the  meridian  (that  is,  he  will 
have  noon)  sooner  than  if  he  had  remained  stationary.  He  therefore 
shortens  his  day  a  little,  or  to  him  the  same  absolute  time  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  interval  between  two  noons,  and  by  thus  gaining  a 
little  each  day  he  is  12  hours  before  London  when  he  reaches  the 
Antipodes.  The  western  traveller,  on  the  contrary,  turns  his  back  on 
the  sun  in  the  morning,  which  is  therefore  on  his  meridian  later  than 
it  would  have  been  had  he  remained  stationary.  Before  he  reaches 
the  Antipodes  he  has  lost  12  hours;  but  the  other  traveller  has 
gained  as  much,  which  together  makes  a  whole  day's  difference  in 
their  reckoning. 

AN'TIUM  (now  Porto  cFAnzo),  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
and  an  ancient  Latin  city  dependent  on  Rome  until  a  few  years  after 
the  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Volsci.  The 
Romans  took  it  again  in  B.C.  468  and  colonised  it.  Soon  after,  in 
B.C.  459,  the  city  revolted,  and  recovering  its  independence,  became 
the  capital  of  the  Volsci  for  nearly  120  years.  Antium  was  from  the 
earliest  times  a  place  of  some  commerce,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
much  given  to  piracy.  It  is  noted  in  Roman  history  as  the  place  of 
refuge  of  Coriolanus.  Antium,  after  having  been  often  the  e.nemy 
and  at  times  the  ally  of  Rome,  was  finally  taken  .by  the  Romans,  B.C. 
337,  and  became  again  a  Roman  colony.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
deprived  of  all  their  ships  of  war,  the  rostra,  or  beaks,  with  which 
they  were  armed  being  taken .  as  trophies  to  Rome,  where  they  were 
placed  in  the  forum,  as  ornaments  to  the  hustings  from  which  the 
orators  pleaded  before  the  magistrates  and  the  assembled  people,  and 
which  in  consequence  took  the  name  of  '  Rostra.'  Antium  was  taken 
and  ravaged  by  Marius  in  the  civil  wars,  but  soon  recovered,  and 
became  a  favourite  place  of  residence  with  the  wealthy  Romans,  many 
of  whom,  Cicero  among  others,  had  splendid  villas  here.  Augustus 
had  a  residence  at  Antium,  and  here  Caligula  and  Nero  were  born. 
Nero  excavated  a  port,  and  adorned  it  with  fine  buildings.  Nero  also 
built  here  a  palace  for  his  wife  PoppEea.  To  Antoninus  Pius  the  city 
was  indebted  for  an  aqueduct,  part  of  which  still  remains  ;  and  Sep- 
timius  Severus  enlarged  the  imperial  villa.  The  harbour  seems  to 
have  been  available  for  ships  till  A.D.  537.  The  port  having  been  filled 
in  after-times,  Pope  Innocent  XII.  built  a  mole  which  serves  to  shelter 
vessels  of  light  burden.  There  is  also  a  small  fort  and  a  prison  for 
convicts.  The  population  of  Porto  d'Anzo  is  about  500  ;  and  it  is 
altogether  a  poor  place.  The  malaria  prevails  all  about  the  country 
around  in  summer,  but  is  not  quite  so  fatal  within  the  place  itself  on 
account  of  its  situation  on  a  hill  above  the  sea.  Anzo  exports  a  great 
quantity  of  charcoal  made  from  the  wood  of  the  neighbouring  forests. 
It  is  also  frequently  resorted  to  by  coasting  vessels,  it  being  the  only 
place  of  shelter  in  bad  weather  between  Gaeta  and  Civita  Vecchia. 
Porto  d'Anzo  is  30  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Rome.  Antium  possessed  a 
famous  temple  of  Fortune,  which  stood  on  the  promontory  above 
the  modern  town,  and  which  is  celebrated  by  Horace  ('  Carm.'  i.  35). 
There  was  also  a  temple  of  ^Esculapius.  The  remains  at  Antium 
comprise  portions  of  the  ancient  Latin  or  Volscian  walls  ;  ruins  of 
Roman  structures  extending  along  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
montory, and  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  imperial  villa ; 
and  the  moles  and  other  works  for  forming  the  ancient  port,  which 
was  a  basin  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  excavations 
made  among  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  villa,  two  of  ^.he  noblest  works 
of  ancient  art — the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Fighting  Gladiator — were 
discovered.  Among  the  numerous  inscriptions  the  most  valuable  is 
part  of  an  ancient  calendar. 

ANTIVARI,  a  seaport  town  in  the  north  of  Albania,  in  European 
Turkey,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  is  situated  14  miles  N.W.  frori 
the  town  of  Scutari,  in  42°  4'  N.  lat.,  19°  9'  E.  long.,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Boiana,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Scutari.  It 
was  peopled  during  the  middle  ages  by  Italian  colonists,  and  is  still 
the  see  of  a  Catholic  archbishop.  It  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  in 
1573 ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  now  chiefly  Mohammedans.  They 
amount  to  about  4000,  and  are  for  the  most  part  seamen.  Antivari 
forms  the  port  of  Skodre',  or  Scutari,  and  is  the  depot  of  the  valley 
of  the  Drin.  It  is  defended  by  a  fortress. 

ANTCECI,  from  the  Greek,  signifies  those  who  live  over  against 
each  other,  and  is  applied  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  two  places 
which  have  the  same  longitudes  and  latitudes,  only  differing  in  one 
latitude  being  north  and  the  other  south.  For  example,  the  inhabitants 
of  Malta  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  nearly 
AntcecL  Two  antcecial  places  have  the  same  hour  of  day  or  night, 
but  opposite  seasons  of  the  year. 

ANTONIN,  ST.     [TABN-ET-GABOXNI:.] 

ANTONI'NUS,  THE  ITINERARY  OF,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  which  has  descended  to  us 
from  the  ancients.  It  is  merely  what  its  name  imports,  an  itinerary ; 
but  it  extends  over  the  whole  Roman  empire  in  its  widest  sense, 
embracing  all  the  main  roads  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  in  each  of 
which  the  different  stations  are  named  with  the  intervening  distances. 
There  is  also  annexed  to  it  a  brief  maritime  itinerary  of  the  distances 
from  port  to  port.  This  work,  with  the  ' Peutiugerian  Table'  and 
the  '  Jerusalem  Itinerary,'  is  of  great  use  in  constructing  the  maps 
of  the  Roman  and  Grecian  world.  In  a  work  of  such  value  it  has 
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air  ANTONINTTB. 

DM  an  obi***  of  MOM  intan*  to  d*t*nnine  th*  date  of  iu  publiea- 
tioa  and  the  name  of  its  author ;  for  th*  name  of  Antoninus,  under 
which  It  BOW  pajM,  has  been  retained  perhaps  more  from  the  conve- 
niatx*  of  having  some  coov*rt»onal  author  to  refer  it  to,  than  from  any 
good  reason  for  believing  that  nuch  was  really  th*  author's  name. 
To  the  different  manuscript  copies  of  the  work  it  is  variously  ascribed 
to  Julius  C«*ar,  Anton  -.  Autonius  Augustalis,  and  Anto- 

ninus Augustus.     On  a  connv  ill  the  arguments  adduced  by 

Weawling  in  th*  preface  to  his  excellent  edition  of  the  work,  there 
•MOM  to  us  reason  for  thinking  that  some  share  in  the  authorship 
may  b*  ascribed  to  the  three  distinguished  names,  Julius  Cx*ar,  M. 
Antonius,  and  Augustus,  though  such  is  not  the  opinion,  it  should  In- 
stated, of  Wwwling  himself.  The  main,  though  n  y  argu- 
ment of  W«*nUng  seems  to  be,  that  had  such  a  work  existed  in  the 
age  of  Pliny  it  must  have  been  mentioned  by  him.  Negative  reason- 
ing of  this  kind  is  not  of  great  weight,  especially  in  relation  to  a  writer 
so  incorrect  a*  Pliny.  That  itineraries  of  some  sort  must  have  existed 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt.  Even  in  the  history 
of  Herodotus  we  find  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  possessed  of 
•  map  of  the  whole  world  on  copper,  '  containing  every  sea  and  every 
river  ;  and  this  historian  himself  has  given  a  rough  kind  of  itinerary 
of  the  road  from  Ephesus  to  Susa,  apparently  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  route.  Alexander  in  his  march  to  India  was  provided  with  a 
corps  of  officers  called  Bematistie  (fruuertvrai),  whose  especial  duty  it 
was  to  measure  the  roads  and  record  the  different  distances.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Polybins  the  Romans  had  laid  down  mile-atones  from 
the  Rhdn*  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  Strabo  says  that  the  great  Egnatian 
road  from  Apollonia  on  the  Adriatic  to  the  Hebrus  was  similarly 
marked  by  a  column  at  every  eight  stadia,  or  Roman  mile.  Agrippa, 
g  other  ornaments  of  the  Roman  capital,  designed  a  noble  geo- 
lioal  monument  in  a  representation  of  the  whole  world  on  a 
ico,  a  design  which  was  completed  by  Octavia  and  her  imperial 
ther  in  the  Octavian  portico.  Even  the  provincial  city  of  Augus- 
todnnum  (Autun)  had  porticoes  of  the  same  kind,  where  maps  of 
every  part  of  the  known  world,  with  all  the  names,  were  exhibited  to 
the  youth  of  Gallia.  Now  if  any  period  were  to  be  selected  at  which 
it  was  probable  that  the  grand  work  of  measuring  all  the  roads  in  the 
empire  would  be  undertaken,  it  would  be  the  moment  when  the  vic- 
tories of  Csmar  in  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  had  at  last 
consolidated  the  Roman  'conquests  ;  and  he  who  conferred  on  hia 
country  the  great  blessing  of  a  well-constituted  calendar  would  natu- 
rally direct  his  mind  to  the  scarcely  less  im)>ortant  object  of  a  general 
survey  of  the  empire.  But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture,  .£  thicus 
(a  geographical  writer  of  uncertain  date,  but  not  later  than  the  4th 
century,  if  it  be  true  that  St.  Jerome  translated  his  '  Cosmographia  ' 
from  Greek  into  Latin)  states  in  as  many  words  that  Julius  Csjsar, 
the  author  of  the  bissextile  year,  ordered  n  general  survey  of  the 
empire  under  a  decree  of  the  senate.  This  waft  undertaken  in  three 
parts,  he  tells  us  ;  the  east  by  Zenodoxus,  the  north  by  Theodntus, 
the  south  by  Polycleitus.  They  began  their  labours  in  B.C.  44,  the 
year  in  which  Julius  Ctenrand  M.  Antonius  were  consuls,  and  finished 
them  respectively  in  B.C.  80,  24,  and  19,  when  Augustus,  now  sole 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  gave  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  the 
result*  by  a  second  decree  of  the  senate.  This  passage  of  yKthieim, 
which  certainly  bears  on  the  face  of  it  no  evidence  of  forgery  or  fraud, 
will  well  account  JOT  the  various  names  prefixed,  as  above  stated,  to 
the  manuscript  copies  of  the  '  Itinerary ;  '•  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
i"  himself  may  have  been  the  editor  of  the  work  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  coma  down  to  us.  The  '  Itinerary'  has  been  found 
forming  part  of  the  same  manuscript  with  bin  '  Conmographia,'  and 
indeed  even  the*  authorship  of  the  work  ha*  been  assigned  to  ./Ethicus 
by  more  than  one  writer  of  the  middle  ages. 

That  the  '  Itinerary,'  supposing  it  to  be  founded  originally  upon  the 
above-mentioned  public  documents,  afterwards  received  many  addition* 
and  modifications,  cannot  and  need  not  be  disputed.  The  roads  of 
Britain  could  not  have  been  all  added  until  the  time  of  Severn*,  whose 
vallum,  or  great  wall  of  protection  against  the  Picts  (erected  A.D.  209), 
is  more  than  once  mentioned.  The  name  Diocletianopolis  (p.  330), 
earrie*  us  to  a  period  between  285  and  305  ;  and  the  expressioi 
suits  qu*9  modo  Maximianopolis '  (p.  .".  "..rsiili*, 

which  has  been  recently  changed  to   Maxii  loads  to  the 

same  date.  The  insertion  of  the  name  Constnntinopnlj  after  that  of 
Byzantio  affords  but  weak  ground  for  any  •  <  <  the  words 

•  qiisc  et  Constantinopoli'  (p.  189), and  'qTMConntantinopolsi'  (p.  323) 
arc  not  found  in  the  Vatican  manuscript.    So  again  the  words  • 
siantinnpoli  usque  Antiochia '  (p.  1 40)  are  omitted  in  the  same  manu- 
script, and  condemned  by  WesVeling  himnelf.     These  three  on 
caanot  b*  accidental.     And  besides  these  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any 
MOM  marking  a  period  later  than  the  reign  of  Diocletian;  for  th'. 
•tation  fandidiana  (p.  223)  has  no  connection  with  •  '  ..derius, 

bat  may  rather  b*  compared,  as  to  its  tenninnt  in,,  with  -innl . 
in  pp.  85,  88,  8»,  94,  ftc.     On  the  other  hand,  Cirta,  the  grwt 
Kumidia,  is  not  called  Ooostantina  ;  Antarndus  on  the  Phoenician  coast 
fa  not  called  Constanta.     N,.r  in  there  any  the  slightest  allusion  to 
Uw  Chrirtan  reliirfon  which  might  well  have  been  made  in  K| 
of  AnWoch  ;  white,  nn  the  contrary,  we  find  the  name*  of  Juno  ( p.  524 ), 
Minerva  (p.  686),  Y«ous  (p.  626),  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Laton*  (pp.  527, 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  work  we  quote  a  few  lines  which  may  be  inter 
rating  to  the  reader  of  Horace's  amusing  journey  to  Brundisium.  In 
this  extract  it  will  be  wen  that  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  grammatical 
cases  ;  but  this  is  not  an  evidence  of  a  very  late  age,  for  even  before 
the  time  of  Constantine  it  had  become  not  uncommon  to  consider  the 
names  of  pfaces  as  indeclinable  ;  and  the  case  selected  to  serve  for  all 
was  generally  th*  accusative  or  ablative.  The  numbers  within  brackets 
mark  a  variation  in  the  manuscript  copies,  some  of  which  admit  of 
easy  explanation,  but  the  occurrence  of  these  errors  in  (he  number  of 
miles  is  the  chief  drawback  from  the  value  of  the  work.  The  road 
commence*  from  Rome  : — 

Aricia M.   I'. 

Tribus  UberniH        .        .     .     M.  I'    XVII. 

Appi  Foro     .         .         .         .     M.   I'.   X.   [XVIII. | 

•i    . •.'.-, M.   P.  XVI II.  [XXVIII.] 

Kundis  .         .         .         .     M.  P.  X1III.  [XVI.] 

Formis M.  P.  XIII. 

Mintumis      .        .        .        .     M.  P.  IV 

Sinuessa M.  P.  IX.  [XIIII.J 

H M.  P.  XXVI. 

Caudis M.  P.  XXI. 

Benevento     .        .        .        .     M.  P.  XI. 

Equotutico       .         .         .     .     M.   I'.   XXI. 

Ecas M.   I'.   XVIII. 

Erdonias M.   P.   XV1I1I.  [XVIII.] 

Canusio         .        .        .        .     M.  P.  XX  \  I. 

Rubos M.  P.  XXIII. 

Butuntus      .        .        .        .     M.  P.  XI. 

Barium M.  I'.  XII. 

Turribus       .        .        .        .     M.  1'.  XXI. 

Egnatiw M.   P.   XVI.   [XXI.] 

Speluncas     .        .        .        .    M.  P.  XX. 

Brundiniiini  .  .  .  .  M.  P.  XVIIII.  [XXIII.] 
ANTONINUS,  WALL  OF.  This  was  an  intrenchment  raised  by 
the  Romans  across  the  north  of  Britain  under  the  direction  of  Lollius 
Urhirus,  legate  of  Antoninus  Pius,  about  the  year  140,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  connected  a  line  of  forts  erected  by  Agricola  in  the  year  80. 
Of  ancient  writers,  it  is  noticed  by  Julius  Capitolinus  only,  and  by 
him  it  is  termed  a  turf  wall  (nurui  capitiliui).  The  work  was  composed 
of  a  ditch,  a  rampart  with  its  parapet,  made  of  materials  taken  from 
the  ditch,  and  a  military  way  formed  with  much  skill,  running  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  intrenchment  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  on 
the  south  side.  It  extended  from  Dunglass  Castle  on  the  Clyde  to  the 
heights  above  Caer  Ridden  Kirk,  a  little  beyond  the  river  Avon  on 
tlu>  Frith  of  For<h,  or  probably  to  Blackness  Castle,  2  miles  farther 
on,  though  it  cannot  now  be  traced  so  for.  In  its  course  are  19  forts, 
the  1 8  distances  between  which  amount  to  63,980  yard*,  or  36  English 
miles  and  nearly  8  furlongs,  and  the  mean  distance  from  station  to 
station  is  3554  yards,  or  rather  more  than  2  English  miles.  In  the 
position  of  the  forts  the  Romans  chose  a  commanding  situation  from 
whence  the  country  could  be  seen  to  a  considerable  distance,  contriving. 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  that  a  river,  morass,  or  some 
difficult  ground  should  form  an  obstruction  to  any  approach  from  the 
front  Forts  were  also  placed  upon  the  passages  of  those  rivers  which 
crossed  the  general  chain  of  communicni  i  inscriptions  dis- 

covered in  Scotland  it  appears  that  the  intrenchment  was  mode  by  the 
second  legion,  by  vexillations  of  the  sixth  and  the  twentieth  legion,  and 
the  first  cohort  of  the  Tungri.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
intrenchment  may  still  be  traced.  The  modern  name  in  Griinos  Dyke  ; 
Grime,  in  the  Celtic  language,  signifies  groat  or  powerful 

(General  Roy's  it  Hilary  A  n/t'j  uiliei  of Britain  ;  Horsley's  Britpnnia.) 
ANTONIO,  ST.    [CAPE  VBBDE  ISLA> 

ANTRIM,  a  maritime  county  of  th.   )  n.vince  of  Ulster  in  Ireland  ; 
bounded  If.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  by  the   Irish  Chan- 
Bolfont  Lough,  S.  1  -ity  of  Down,  S.W.  by  Lough  Nea^  ' 

\V.  by  the  county  of  Londonderry,  from  which  it  is  separated  i 
most  part  by  the  river  Bum.     It  lies  between  54°  28'  and  65°  !:•'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  5°  40'  and  6°  87'  W.  long.   The  total  area,  ace 
to  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  1851,  was  762,553  acres,  of  which 
236,147  were  under  crop ;  353,602  in  grass  ;  7555  occupied  as  woods 
or  plantations;  6390  fallow  or  unoccupied  ;  105,998  in  water,  bog,  or 
waste  land  ;  nearly  2000  are  comprised  in  towns  ;  and  the  rem 
sre  estimated  for  the  larger  rivers,  lake*,  and  tideways.     The  popula- 
tion in  1841  was  861,496;  in  1861  it  was  852,264.     The  Poor-Law 
valuation  for  1851   was  702.W16/.     Carrickfergus,  though  in  itself  a 
. •  .niity  of  a  town,  with  as  much  of  Belfast  as  is  within  the  county  of 
A  i. 'rim.  ore  included  throughout  the  above  enumeration. 

f-iirfii'-i'.  Hydrography,  and  ComntHnirniiont. — The  principal  eleva- 
tions are  along  the  sea-coast,  the  interior  of  the  country  /doping  towards 
l.-.u-'h  Nragh.  The  elevations  are  not  great,  but,  owing  to  their  basaltic 
formation,  they  present  •carped  outlines  which  are  impressive  and 
varied.  The  principal  are  Devis,  on  the  south-east  1  .'•  nwtan, 

on  the  east  1810  feet ;  and  Knocklayd.  on  the  north  1890  feet.  Along 
the  eastern  coast,  towards  the  Irish  Channel,  the  chain  is  broken  l>\ 
lateral  valleys  of  great  beauty.  The  towns  of  Lame,  Glenarm,  and 
Cushendall,  are  situated  respectively  at  the  scawanl  extremities  of 

•illeys,  and  the  whole  district  from  Larne  northward  to  Kair 
Head,  th*  north-eastern  point  of  this  county  and  of  Ireland,  is  known 
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as  '  the  Glens.'  Owing  to  the  close  approach  of  the  waters'  bed  to  the 
sea-line,  the  river-courses  towards  the  Irish  Channel  are  short,  and 
the  streams  inconsiderable.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bush,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  below  Bushmills,  and  the  Main  and 
Six-Mile  Water,  which  flow  into  Lough  Neagh,  in  the  interior,  near 
Randalstown  and  the  town  of  Antrim  respectively.  The  waters  of 
Lough  Neagh  are  discharged  by  the  Lower  Bann,  a  large  river  which 
flows  from  south  to  north  nearly  parallel  to  but  in  a  reverse  direction 
from  the  Main,  from  the  valley  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of 
hilly  uplands.  On  the  northern  and  western  slope  of  these  uplands, 
towards  the  Bann,  is  situated  Ballymoney ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  in 
a  central  and  sheltered  spot,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Braid  Kiver, 
which  runs  westward  from  the  hilla  above  Glenarm  into  the  Main,  is 
Ballymena.  The  principal  drainage  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
flows  into  Lough  Neagh  by  the  Crumlin  and  Glenavy  rivers,  which 
run  westward  from  the  heights  above  Belfast.  This  range  of  lofty  hills 
extends,  with  only  two  lateral  valleys,  from  the  extreme  south  of  the 
county,  near  Lisburn,  along  the  coast-line  of  Belfast  Lough  to  Carrick- 
fergus,  and  terminates  at  Island  Magee,  a  peninsular  district,  forming 
the  land-locked  harbour  of  Lame  Lough,  in  a  range  of  sea-cliffs  called 
the  Gobbins.  The  general  elevation  of  this  chain  is  800  feet  to  1000 
feet.  The  communication  of  Belfast  with  the  western  interior  district 
of  the  county  is  by  the  high  road  by  way  of  Whitehouse;  with  the 
northern  districts  by  the  Belfast  and  Ballymena  railway  by  way  of 
White  Abbey.  The  Ulster  railway  following  the  valley  of  the  Lagan, 
and  the  Lagan  Navigation  Canal,  constitute  the  means  of  communi- 
cation for  Belfast  with  the  southern  parts  of  the  county. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  <tc. — The  geological  structure  of  Antrim  is 
peculiar.  The  surface  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  trap,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  patch  of  porphyry  yielding  a  fine  white  building 
stone  north  of  the  town  of  Antrim,  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Bann 
from  the  valley  of  the  Roe  Hiver  in  Londonderry  on  the  west,  to  the 
coast-line  of  the  Irish  Channel  and  Lough  of  Belfast  and  the  valley  of 
the  Lagan  on  the  east  and  south.  The  trap  is  throughout  supported 
on  a  bed  of  indurated  chalk,  which  reposes  on  a  stratum  of  green- 
sand.  The  greenaand  rests  on  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  new  red 
sandstone  on  mica-slate,  which  underlies  the  whole.  It  would  appear 
that  the  intermediate  strata  had  been  kept  in  their  places  by  the  weight 
or  connection  with  the  lower  rocks  of  the  superjacent  trap  ;  for,  outside 
the  field  described,  the  mica-slate  appears  at  the  surface  throughout  the 
west  of  Londonderry,  and  in  a  tract  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Antrim.  The  trap-field  rises  on  both  sides  from  the  valley  of  the 
Bann,  and  its  edges  present  the  same  characteristic  scarped  outlines, 
and  the  same  succession  of  strata,  towards  the  valley  of  the  Roe,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  North  Channel,  and  Lough  of  Belfast.  It  is  thi.s 
succession  of  various-coloured  horizontal  strata,  which  present  also 
different  slopes  of  escarpment,  that  gives  the  peculiar  beauty  to  the 
scenery  on  the  north  coast  of  this  county.  At  a  part  of  the  coast 
about  midway  between  Ballycastle  and  the  embouchure  of  the  Bann, 
the  trap  assumes  a  highly  crystalline  character,  and  dips  to  the  sea  hi 
the  mass  of  basaltic  columns  known  as  the  Giant's  Causeway,  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  columnar  basalt  in 
the  world.  The  scientific  interest  of  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  its 
beauty,  owing  partly  to  the  terraced  form  of  the  escarpments  and 
partly  to  the  great  richness  and  variety  of  the  colouring.  The  latter 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  cropping  out  of  numerous  horizontal  beds 
of  wood-coal  and  ochre,  which  with  the  dark  basalt,  the  white  chalk, 
and  the  green  and  red  sandstones,  impart  a  character  to  the  scenery 
that  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  beautiful.  Behind  these  bold  and  diversified 
sea-cliffs  the  surface  is  bare  and  unmarked  by  any  fine  feature  either 
of  outline  or  cultivation — a  contrast  which  still  further  adds  to  the 
charm  of  the  coast  scenery.  The  indications  of  coal  along  the  cliffs 
proceed  from  a  considerable  field  of  lignite  or  wood-coal  which  sur- 
rounds the  insulated  basaltic  mass  of  Ben-more  or  Fair  Head.  The 
coal  was  formerly  raised  on  the  north  side  of  Fair  Head ;  it  is  now 
profitably  worked  at  Murlough  Bay  on  the  south  side  of  that  remarkable 
headland.  In  1853  a  salt-mine  was  found  at  Red  Hall,  a  few  miles 
north-east  of  Carrickfergus,  near  where  a  small  stream  enters  a  natural 
basin  and  disappears.  This  spot  bore  the  name  of  the  Salt  Hole. 

Soil,  Agriculture.— the  soil  along  the  valley  of  the  Lagan,  and  in 
other  places  where  a  mixture  of  the  debris  of  the  various  rocks  has 
taken  place,  is  rich  and  capable  of  producing  good  wheat  crops ;  but 
throughout  the  trap  district,  or  over  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the 
county,  it  is  light,  and  better  adapted  for  oats  and  barley.  In  1851 
there  were  in  the  county  under  crop  286, 147  acres,  of  which  9938  grew 
wheat ;  98,594  oatg ;  1696  barley,  bere,  and  rye ;  4614  peas  and  beans; 
41,013  potato**;  13,302 turnips;  897 mangel-wurzel, carrots,  parsnips, 
and  cabbage;  1845  vetches  and  other  green  crops;  64  rape;  11,912 
flax  ;  and  52,272  were  in  meadow  and  clover.  The  holdings  in  1851 
amounted  to  22,850,  but  the  stock-holders  numbered  24,898.  The 
•tock  was  27,673  horses,  450  mules  and  asses,  131,818  cattle,  42,361 
theep,  43,528  pigs,  1054  deer,  1608  goats,  and  237,059  head  of  poultry. 
The  farm*  are  in  general  small,  owina;  chiefly  to  the  variety  of  employ- 
nfenU  afforded  to  the  peasantry  by  the  different  branches  of  the  linen  j 
trade.  Since  the  failure  of  the  potato,  and  changes  in  the  laws 
affecting  agricultural  produce,  the  population,  who  unite  manufacturing 
with  agricultural  pursuits,  have  had  increased  employment  in  weaving, 
and  withstood  the  pressure  of  general  scarcity  without  any  considerable  [ 


addition  to  the  poor-rates.  The  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  two  districts 
of  Ballycastle  and  Carrickfergus,  and  includes  121  miles  of  maritime 
boundaries  ;  in  1850  there  were  engaged  1025  registered  fishing  vessels, 
employing  3115  men  and  boys. 

JJiviaion»,  Towns,  &c. — Antrim  is  divided  into  14  baronies  ;  Lower 
and  Upper  Dunluce  and  Carey,  on  the  north;  Lower  and  Upper 
Glenarm,  on  the  east ;  Kilconway  and  Lower  and  Upper  Toome  towards 
the  Bann ;  Lower  and  Upper  Antrim  in  the  centre  ;  Lower  and  Upper 
Massareene  towards  Lough  Neagh ;  and  Lower  and  Upper  Belfast, 
with  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  towards  Belfast  Lough 
and  the  Lagan.  ' 

The  principal  towns  are  ANTRIM,  BALLYMENA,  BELFAST,  CABRICK- 
FEBODS,  LARNE,  and  LISBURN,  which  will  be  found  noticed  under  their 
respective  headings.  The  following  are  the  other  towns,  the  popula- 
tions given  being  those  of  1851 : — 

BALLYCASTLE. 

Sallydare,  population  940,  about  8  miles  E.N.E.  from  Antrim, 
is  a  market  and  post-town,  situated  on  the  Six-mile  Water,  about 
half-way  between  Antrim  and  Larne.  There  are  in  the  town 
chapels  for  Presbyterians,  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim, 
and  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster.  Monthly  markets  for  the  sale 
of  linen  are  held  here;  also  fairs  in  January,  May,  July,  August, 
October,  and  November. 

BALLYMONEY. 

Broiiglahane,  population  974,  is  a  small  town  situated  on  the  Braid 
rivulet,  about  3  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Ballymeua,  on  the  road  to 
Glenarm.  The  linen  manufacture  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  here  a  chapel  for  Presbyterians  and  a  National  school. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  17th  June  and  1st  September.  The  extensive 
park  and  mansion  of  Tullamore  Lodge  are  close  to  the  town. 

Bushmills,  population  987,  a  small  market  and  post-town,  about 
6  miles  N.  from  Ballymoney,  has  been  considerably  improved  of  late 
years,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  Sir  F.  W.  M'Naughten, 
Bart.  The  town  possesses  a  court-house,  a  dispensary,  a  factory  for 
spades  and  shovels,  and  an  extensive  distillery.  The  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Wesleyau  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places 
of  worship  ;  and  there  are  National  and  Wesleyan  schools,  and  a  school 
supported  from  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
here  monthly.  Fan's  are  held  in  March,  June,  October,  and  December. 
In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  good  mansions. 

.  Crumlin,  population  898,  a  small  market  and  post-town  on  the  river 
Crumlin,  about  10  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Belfast,  is  neatly  and  regularly 
built,  chiefly  in  two  streets,  the  longest  and  most  spacious  of  which  is 
parallel  with  the  river.  The  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
places  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  dispensary  of  the  Antrim  Poor-Law 
Union.  Fairs  are  hekl  here  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month,  except 
September ;  and  petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  On  the  river,  near 
the  town,  are  extensive  flour-mills,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  numerous 
good  family  mansions. 

OutftendaU,  population  527,  a  small  market  and  post-town,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Dail,  near  the  shore  of  Red  Bay,  about  10  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Glenarm,  on  the  coast-road  usually  followed  by  visitors  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  It  is  neatly  built  and  picturesquely  situated, 
having  some  very  high  hills  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  several  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  and  encampments.  In  the  middle  of  the  town 
is  a  jail,  surmounted  by  a  tall  square  tapering  tower.  A  market  for 
linen  yarn  is  held  weekly.  Eight  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly.  There  are  here  a  dispensary 
of  the  Ballycastle  Poo'r-Law  Union,  and  a  loan-fund  office. 

Glenarm,  population  951,  situated  on  the  shore  of  Glenarm  Bay,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Glenarm  rivulet,  about  8  miles  N.N.W.  from  Larne, 
is  a  market  and  post-town,  and  is  much  frequented  hy  visitors  for 
bathing.  It  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  retired  glen.  The 
rivulet  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  On  one  side  of  the 
rivulet  is  the  town,  neatly  built,  and  containing  chapels  for  Presby- 
terians and  Roman  Catholics  ;  on  the  other  side  are  the  parish  church 
and  Glenarm  Castle,  the  spacious  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim. 
There  is  a  good  export  trade  from  Glenarm  harbour.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  salt-works  and  lime-quarries.  There  is  here  a  station  of 
the  coast-guard.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly  :  fairs  are  held  on 
May  26th  and  October  29th. 

Partglenone,  population  842,  a  small  market  and  post-town,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bann,  about  7  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Ballymena,  contains  several  well-built  houses,  and  carries  on  some 
linen  weaving.  There  is  a  small  carrying  trade  on  the  river  Bann ; 
the  river  is  crossed  at  the  town  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  recent  erection. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly  :  fairs  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  and  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  the  llth  of  May. 

Portruth.     [CoLERAINE.] 

Randalstown,  population  749,  a  market-town  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  river  Main  near  its  embouchure  in  Lough  Neagh,  about  4  miles 
W.  from  Antrim,  contains  some  well-built  dwelling  houses,  a  parish 
church,  three  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics, 
a  handsome  market-house  with  an  assembly-room  above,  a  dispensary 
for  the  Antrim  Poor-Law  Union,  and  a  barrack.  A  parade  for  the 
military  in  front  of  the  barrack  is  now  the  town  walk  or  promenade. 
Cotton-spinning  and  calico-weaving  employ  some  of  the  inhabitants. 


ANTRIM. 


Tb*  weekly  market  for  agricultural  produce  a  well  attended  :  a  linen 
market,  bald  monthly,  was  formerly  of  some  importance.  There  are 
fain  onJuly  l«th  and  November  lit  Petty  Marion*  are  held  monthly 
in  the  town.  Randalstown  aent  two  member*  to  the  Irian  Parliament 
Shane's  Castle,  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  O'Neilla,  waa  burnt  down 
in  1810.  Earl  O'Neill  haa  since  fitted  up  a  temporary  residence  at  a 
abort  distance  from  the  old  castle.  The  grounds  are  extensive  and 
well  wooded. 

Of  the  principal  villages  we  subjoin  •  few  particulars.  The 
population  in  each  case  is  that  of  1851  :  — 

Akoykill,  population  508,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  feeder  of 
the  small  river  Main,  about  10  mile*  N.N.W.  from  Antrim,  is  a  neat 
village  containing  a  pariah  church,  three  chapels  for  Prosbyteriana,  a 
chapel  for  Roman  Catholic*,  a  National  school,  and  a  dispensary. 
Manor  courts  and  petty  seations  are  held  here.  Monthly  markets  are 
held  for  the  sale  of  linen.  There  are  fain  on  June  4th,  August  20th, 
and  December  5th.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  handsome  villas. 
Armay,  population  322,  i»  situated  in  a  glen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Bush,  about  9  miles  N.  E.  from  Ballymoney  .  In  the  village  are  the  remains 
of  a  round  tower,  of  which  the  walla  still  standing  are  about  44  feet 
high.  There  are  here  a  pariah  church,  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians,  and  a  National  school.  Six  fairs  are  held  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Rallintoy,  population  171,  is  picturesquely  situated  near 
the  shore  on  the  north  coast,  about  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Ballycastle. 
It  possesses  a  parish  church  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
chapelo.  The  spire  of  the  parish  church  is  useful  to  seamen  as  a  land- 
mark. A  station  of  the  coast-guard  is  at  Ballintoy.  Various  antiqui- 
ties have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  stoue  and  brass 
hatchets,  bracelet*,  fibula;,  urns  containing  burnt  bones,  and  a  gold  coin 
of  Valentinian.  Sallynurt,  population  377,  about  10  miles  N.E.  by  K. 
from  Antrim,  is  a  small  village  situated  on  the  road  to  Larne.  In  the 
village  besides  the  pariah  church,  which  is  a  small  old  building,  there 
are  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
Carnlough,  population  368,  is  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  shore  of 
Glenarm  Bay,  about  3  miles  N.W.  from  Glenann.  Some  small  vessels 
belong  to  the  place,  and  the  strand  u  good,  but  the  difficulties  which 
prevent  the  construction  of  a  good  harbour  opemte  against  the  pros- 
perity of  the  village.  Fair*  are  held  here  on  February  10th,  April  20th, 
June  12th,  August  10th,  October  12th,  and  December  12th.  CONNOR. 
J/arryritlc  [BALI.YUENA].  WHitdiotue.  Abbey-town,  Lower  White- 
koiuf,  and  Ipper  \\~hitrhotut,  population  together  2236,  form  a  group 
of  villages  chiefly  dependent  on  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
was  established  here  in  1784,  at  which  date  no  other  existed  in 
Ireland.  Whitaliou.se  Abbey  or  White  Abbey  haa  its  name  from  a 
monastic  establishment  formerly  existing  here.  It  contains  a  church 
of  recent  erection,  a  chapel  for  Presbyterians,  and  a  dispensary  of  the 
Belfast  Poor-Law  Union.  There  is  here  a  station  of  the  coast-guard. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 

Antrim  returns  six  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two  for 
the  county,  two  for  Belfast  borough,  and  one  for  each  of  the  boroughs 
of  Carrickfergus  and  Lisburn.  Belfast  has  been  recently  proclaimed 
the  county  town,  a  rank  formerly  held  by  Camckfergus.  The  assizes 
are  held  at  Belfast,  and  the  county  prison  is  there.  The  county  is  in 
the  north-east  circuit.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Antrim,  Ballymena, 
Ballymoney,  Belfast,  and  Carrickfergus  :  at  each  of  these  towns  there  is 
a  bridewell  The  county  infirmary  is  at  Lisburn  ;  the  district  lunatic 
asylum,  to  which  the  county  is  entitled  to  send  23  patients,  is  at 
Belfast.  Fever  hospitals  are  at  Ballycastle,  Belfast,  and  Lisburn. 
There  are  a  loan  fund  office  at  Antrim,  and  savings  banks  at  Belfast, 
Gncehill,  and  Lisburn  :  on  November  20,  1851,  the  amount  owing 
to  depositors  was  116,4242.  3*.,  of  which  106,4607.  4«.  ~d.  was  deposited 
in  the  Belfast  wrings  bank.  The  union  workhouses  are  at  Antrim, 
Ballycastle,  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Belfast,  Larne,  and  Lisburn. 
The  net  yearly  value  of  property  rated  to  the  poor  is  702,917*.  The 
bead  quarters  of  the  Belfast  military  district  are  at  Belfast,  where  also 
is  stationed  the  staff  of  the  county  militia.  There  are  barracks  at 
Belfast  and  at  Carrickfergus.  The  constabulary  force,  which  numbers 
229,  including  officers,  ha*  its  head  quarters  at  Ballymena  :  there  are 
M  police  stations  in  the  county,  forming  six  districts,  of  which  the 
bead  quarter*  are  Antrim,  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Belfast,  Carrick- 
fergus, and  CusbendalL  There  are  21  coast-guard  stations,  at  which 
are  16  officer*  and  129  men.  In  December,  1851,  there  were  339 
National  achool*  in  operation,  attended  by  15,746  male  and  13,017 
dren. 


. 

The  baronies  of  Lower  and  Upper  Dunluce  and  Carey  constitute  the 
distriot  called  '  the  Route,'  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Dalriada  ;  the  rest 
of  the  county,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  was  formerly 
included  in  the  territory  of  Dalaradia.  In  the  earliest  historic  period 
jakpart  of  Ulster  waa  inhabited  bv  the  Cruithne,  a  people  of  Pictish 
onguv.  Some  of  the  ancient  British  names  of  place*  are  still  retained. 
On  tb*  cooquert  of  Ireland  by  Henry4I.,  Antrim  was  reduced  with 
the  rest  of  the  petty  kingdom  of  Dalaradia,  of  which  Downpatrick  wa* 
that  tune  the  principal  place.  It  was  constituted  a  county  by 
King  John,  who  erected  the  castle  of  Carrickfergus  in  1210,  and  it 
was  regularly  governed  by  English  laws  until  the  revolt  of  the  native 
1  in  1333,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  murder  of 
WUbam  d.  '  Burgho,  earl  of  Ulster,  at  Belfast,  crossed  the  Bann, 
beyond  which  they  had  been  expelled,  and  regained  the  entire  county 


with  the  exception  of  Carrickfergu*  and  a  portion  of  the  Glens.  The 
(ileus  were  held  by  the  Anglo-Norman  family  of  Biasett  of  Glenarm, 
ind  passed  by  marriage,  early  in  the  15th  century,  to  the  family  of 
Macdonnell  of  the  Isles,  by  whom  many  Scottish  settlers  were  intro- 
duced. Their  descendants  mixed  with  the  ancient  Irish  population, 
and  still  inhabit  those  valleys  and  *peak  the  Irish  language.  The  rest 
of  the  county  was  ruled  by  the  O'NeilU,  the  leaders  of  the  native 
clans,  who  had  returned  in  the  14th  century  to  their  former  seat*, 
until  the  rebellion  and  forfeiture  of  Shane  O'Neill  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  John  Petrol,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  in  that  and  the  succeeding  reign,  restored  the  English 
government,  and  by  colonisation  from  England  and  Scotland  laid  the 
Foundation  of  the  present  social  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  county. 

(Ordnance  Survey;  Dubourdieu's  Surrey  of  Antrim;  Reeves's  Ecde- 
riattKol  Anlitfuitia  of  Down  and  Connor  ;  Original  Common  ieativni.) 

ANTRIM,  a  post  and  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Antrim,  barony  of  Upper  Antrim  and  county 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  is  situated  in  54°  42'  N.  lat,  6°  18'  W.  long,  ft 
is  distant  160  miles  N.  from  Dublin,  and  13J  miles  N.W.  from  Belfast 
by  the  high  road,  or  28  miles  by  the  Belfast  and  Ballymena  railway  : 
the  population  in  1841  was  2645  ;  in  1851  it  was  2324,  exclu 
398  inmates  of  the  union  workhouse.  Antrim  Poor-Law  t'nioii 
comprises  19  electoral  divisions  with  an  area  of  116,392  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1841  of  46,820 ;  in  1851  of  41,538. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  seated  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Six-Mile- 
Water  River,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  point  where  it  • 
Lough  Neagh.  Antrim  or  Alndnun  ('  the  one  height')  which  at  a 
little  distance  is  still  distinguished  by  a  round  tower,  was  formerly 
the  site  of  a  monastery.  The  modern  town  owes  its  origin  to  the 
English  family  of  Clot  worthy  in  the  17th  century  ;  it  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Viscount  Masgareene,  whose  residence,  Antrim  Castle, 
a  large  castellated  building,  is  situated  in  a  handsome  park,  laid  out 
in  the  taste  of  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  below  the 
town.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long,  wide,  and  tolerably  well 
built  street.  The  church,  a  respectable  building  with  a  fine 
stands  near  the  river,  and  the  market-house  and  castellated  entrance 
to  the  adjoining  park  are  at  the  western  extremity.  There  ore  here 
two  congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  and  one  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Antrim.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  the  town. 
There  are  here  a  loan  fund,  a  bridewell,  and  a  station  of  the  consta- 
bulary force.  The  town  formerly  sent  two  members  to  the  Iri^li 
Parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  time  of  the  union.  Antrim 
was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  king's  troops  and  tin- 
insurgent  United  Irishmen,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  on  the 
7th  June,  1798.  The  linen  manufacture  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  bleachgreens  in  the  vicinity  have  a  pleasing 
appearance.  "  The  linen  webs  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  spread  on  green 
closely-shaven  lawns  sloping  to  the  sun,  and  generally  bounded  by  a 
sparkling  outline  of  running  water,  have  a  delightfully  fresh  and 
cheerful  effect,  seen  aa  they  usually  arc  with  their  concomitant*  of 
well  built  factories  and  handsome  dwelling-houses." 

(Ore/nance  .Surrey  .-  Irish  Penny  Journal.) 

ANTUODOCO.     [AURUIZO.] 

ANTWERP,  one  of  the  nine  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  Dutch  province  of  North  Brabant,  K.  l.y 
Limbourg,  S.  by  South  Brabant,  and  W.  by  East  Flanders  and 
Zeeland.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  in  about  35  miles,  from  K.  to  W. 
40  miles.  The  area  of  the  province  is  700,102  acres  or  1094  square 
miles:  the  population  on  the  1st  of  January,  1849,  was  413,824, 
which  gives  an  average  of  878'26  to  the  square  mile.  The  population 
of  the  province  in  1831,  1840,  and  1849,  stands  tint*  in  the  v 
inent  returns  :— 1831,  849,962  ;  1840,  371,157  ;  1849,  413,824. 

The  province  of  Antwerp  is  flat,  fertile,  and  highly  rult  iv.it .  .1.  The 
soil,  which  is  generally  alluvial,  yields  in  perfeeti,,n  all  the  crops 
common  to  England  and  the  north  of  K  ranee.  The  district  called  the 
'polders'  extends  along  the  Scheldt!,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antwerp  to  Zantvliet ;  it  was  originally  a  marsh  which  was  flooded  by 
every  tide,  its  surface  being  lower  than  the  level  of  the  river  at  high 
water.  Dykes  having  been  built  to  keep  off  the  tide,  the  surface  of 
the  marsh  was  drained  by  means  of  water-wheels  turned  by  windmills, 
and  what  was  before  an  unhealthy  swamp  was  changed  into  the  richest 
pasture  and  arable  land.  There  are  some  barren  heaths  in  the  north 
and  north-east  of  the  province.  The  province  is  well  wooded,  espe- 
cially towards  the  south.  The  inclosures  made  by  ditches,  dykes, 
and  trees  are  kept  in  good  order :  some  live  hedges  ore  found,  but 
they  are  reckoned  injurious.  Good  crops  of  wheat,  rape,  and  carrot* 
line  the  road  all  the  way  between  Antwerp  and  Mechlin.  Many  fields 
of  broom  may  be  observed  along  this  rood  :  the  stems  of  the  broom 
after  three  years'  growth  furnish  fuel  for  the  kitchen  or  the  oven,  and 
are  also  used  in  burning  bricks ;  the  ground  also  is  found  to  bo  in 
very  excellent  condition  after  the  broom  is  cut  down,  and  secures  the 
farmer  a  heavy  crop.  The  houses  are  strong,  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  generally  thatched  with  straw  :  the  roads  are  paved  with  broken 
stones.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  SCUELDE  and  its  feeders— the 
Rupel,  the  Greater  Nethe,  the  Less  Ncthe,  and  the  Dyle.  By  means 
of  these  rivers,  all  of  which  are  navigable,  and  by  its  numerous  canals 
and  railroads,  the  province  has  excellent  means  of  communication,  not 
only  with  every  part  of  Belgium,  but  with  France,  Prussia,  and  the 
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interior  of  Germany ;  and  by  a  convention  concluded  between  Belgium 
and  Holland  iu  July,  1852,  a  junction  line  is  to  be  laid  down  from  the 
city  of  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam  in  order  to  connect  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  railway  systems. 

The  manufactures  of  the  province,  which  are  of  great  variety  and 
importance,  are  mentioned  under  the  towns. 

The  chief  towns  are  :  —  ANTWERP  :  MECHLIN  (Malines)  :  Boom, 
situated  about  10  miles  S.  of  Antwerp  on  the  Rupel,  which  is  here 
joined  by  the  canal  to  Brussels ;  great  numbers  of  bricks  and  tiles  are 
made  here,  and  vessels  for  river  and  canal  navigation  are  built ;  there 
are  several  tanneries,  distilleries,  breweries,  salt  refineries,  and  rope- 
walks  in  the  town  :  population,  7000  :  Ghed,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Greater  Nethe,  25  miles  E.  of  Antwerp ;  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
have  been  long  famous  for  the  humane  care  they  take  of  the  insane, 
who  are  sent  here  from  different  parts  of  the  country ;  the  town 
contains  four  churches,  one  of  which  is  of  great,  antiquity,  seven 
chapels,  and  a  town-hall:  population,  7100:  Lierre  or  Lier,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Greater  and  Less  Nethe,  10  miles  S.E.  from  Antwerp, 
population  14,000 ;  there  are  establishments  for  calico-printing  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  linen,  silken,  and  woollen  stuffs,  cotton  yarn, 
and  lace ;  besides  these  there  are  several  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
oil-mills  in  the  town  ;  rape  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  there  are  eight  churches,  an  hospital,  and  a  Beguinage  in 
the  town  :  Turnhout,  about  25  miles  N.E.  of  Antwerp :  population, 
13,447 ;  the  town,  which  is  well  built,  has  manufactures  of  linen, 
lace,  thread,  carpets,  cutlery,  paper,  ticks,  checks,  and  calico,  and 
establishments  for  bleaching  linen,  cotton-yam,  and  wax ;  there  are 
also  several  brandy  distilleries  in  the  town  :  Lillo,  a  small  town  with 
a  population  of  1000,  but  important  on  account  of  its  fort,  which 
commands  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde  :  Jlcrenthals,  20  miles  E.  of 
Antwerp  on  the  Less  Nethe ;  a  canal  which  admits  vessels  of  70  tons 
joins  the  town  to  Antwerp  ;  there  are  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
laces,  and  leather :  population,  3500  :  Zandrlitt,  in  the  north-west  of 
the  province,  11  miles  N.W.  from  Antwerp  and  not  far  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Schelde,  though  a  small  town  of  only  1200  inhabitants, 
deserves  mention  on  account  of  its  strong  fortifications. 

The  province  of  Antwerp  is  in  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin, 
and  sends  4  senators  and  9  representatives  to  the  legislative  chambers  at 
Brussels.  By  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  to  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  it  fell  to  the  house  of  Austria,  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
till  the  French  revolution,  when  it  was  formed  into  the  department 
of  Deux-Nethes  :  in  1814  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  1830  a  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

ANTWERP,  the  principal  seaport  of  Belgium,  is  called  by  the 
natives  Antwerpen,  by  the  Spaniards  Amberes,  and  by  the  French 
Anvers.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schelde,  where  the 
river  makes  a  considerable  bend,  in  51°  14'  N.  lat.,  4°  24'  E.  long. : 
population,  about  90,000.  This  port,  with  its  spacious  dock,  basin, 
and  quays,  and  its  safe  anchorage,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe, 
although  the  navigation  from  the  sea  is  somewhat  tedious.  It  has 
sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  every  convenience  for  ship- 
building. It  is  284  miles  by  railroad  N.  from  Brussels,  and  45  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde.  The  breadth  of  the  river  opposite  to 
the  city  is  about  440  yards,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  12  feet.  For 
two  miles  in  front  of  Antwerp  the  depth  at  low  water  is  from  32  to  42 
feet.  The  city  is  connected  by  railway  with  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Belgium,  France,  and  North  Germany ;  and  its  facilities  of 
communication  are  about  to  be  extended  by  railway  to  Rotterdam. 

Antwerp  is  strongly  fortified  on  the  land  side  with  ramparts,  wet 
ditches,  and  detached  forts ;  at  the  southern  angle  of  the  city  there 
is  a  large  citadel,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  1568,  and  commanding 
both  the  town  and  the  river.  In  the  polders  on  the  left  bauk  of 
the  river  facing  the  city  are  three  strong  forts,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Tete  de  Flandre,  a  sort  of  citadel  in  itself.  No 
city  of  Belgium  presents  grander  streets :  the  principal  street, 
the  Place  de  Meir,  will  bear  comparison  with  any  street  in  Europe. 
The  gothic  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  Belgium  :  it  is  500  feet  long,  250  feet  wide,  and  has 
a  spire  366  feet  high.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  several  of  the  finest 
pictures  of  Rubens,  who  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  to  whom  a 
statue  has  been  erected  in  the  Place  Verte.  The  H6tel  de  Ville,  or 
Town  Hall,  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  with  a  front  of  about 
260  feet ;  and  the  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  is  the  model  on  which  those 
of  London  (the  late)  and  Amsterdam  were  built.  The  church  of  St. 
Jacques,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Rubens,  the  church  of  St. 
Michael,  the  Oosterlings,  which  was  originally  the  factory  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  the  palace  built  by  Napoleon  in  the  Place  de  Meir, 
St.  Paul's  and  St.  Andrew's  churches,  and  the  churches  of  the 
Augustins  are  also  fine  edifices,  and  are  decorated  with  the  master- 
pieces of  Flemish  art.  The  museum  contains  many  masterpieces  of 
Rubens,  Vandyck,  and  other  Flemish  painters.  Many  of  the  old 
houses  of  the  town  deserve  notice  on  account  of  their  picturesque 
architecture.  The  new  quay  and  the  great  basin  of  Antwerp  were 
begun  by  Bonaparte,  and  were  part  of  the  plan  by  which  he  intended  i 
to  make  this  city  a  great  naval  station.  The  area  of  the  great  basin  ! 
is  17  acres,  and  of  the  small  one  7  acres.  On  each  side  of  the  great 
basin  are  tw»  careening  docks,  made  during  the  empire  of  Napoleon 
for  repairing  the  ships  of  war  constructed  here.  The  custom-house 


is  at  the  head  of  the  great  basin.  The  citadel  is  a  regular  pentagon, 
surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch  90  feet  broad  :  it  has  five  bastions,  each 
containing  a  casemate  capable  of  holding  400  men.  The  river  flows 
along  the  magnificent  quays  of  Antwerp  in  a  direction  of  north-by- 
east,  and  after  passing  the  batteries  on  the  right  bank  to  the  north  of 
the  town  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west.  This  western  bend  is  com- 
manded by  fort  Ferdinand,  a  strong  pentagonal  fort  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river. 

Antwerp  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  silk  manufactures  of  Belgium, 
and  is  especially  famous  for  its  black  silks  and  velvets.  It  has  large 
manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  lace,  carpets,  hats,  cutlery,  and  surgical 
instruments ;  there  is  also  a  bleaching  establishment  which  is  worked 
by  steam,  several  sugar  refineries,  and  other  establishments  common 
in  large  towns.  It  contains  a  great  military  arsenal,  dockyards,  and 
an  extensive  rope-walk. 

The  commerce  of  Antwerp  is  considerable,  though  far  below  what 
it  was  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  when  it  is  said  to  have  had  a 
population  of  200,000,  and  that  2000  vessels  annually  entered  its  port. 
In  1829,  995  ships  entered  the  harbour;  in  1831,  the  year  after  the 
revolution,  only  382;  in  1838  the  number  was  1538  with  cargoes  valued 
at  4,555,6282.  In  1848  the  arrivals  numbered  1143;  but  in  1849  they 
rose  to  1679,  and  there  were  then  besides  16  steamers  on  the  station. 

Antwerp  has  a  large  transit  trade  by  land  and  sea.  The  imports 
consist  principally  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products,  cotton 
stuffs,  and  other  manufactured  goods,  corn,  raw  cotton,  leather,  timber, 
tobacco,  wool,  dyestufls,  salt,  wines,  fruits,  &c.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  flax,  cotton  and  linen  manufactures,  refined  sugar,  glass, 
nails,  zinc,  oak-bark,  grain  and  seeds,  lace,  ic.  The  French  system 
of  money,  weights,  and  measures  is  used  in  Antwerp. 

Antwerp  in  the  llth  century  was  a  small  republic.  The  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  joined  to  its  favourable  situation,  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  the  first  commercial  city  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  Previously  to  its  capture  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
Duke  of  Parma  in  1585,  Antwerp  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe ; 
but  it  suffered  much  by  that  event.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia  iu 
1648  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde  was  closed,  and  this,  added  to 
other  calamities,  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  navigation 
of  the  Schelde  was  opened  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  of 
Antwerp  in  1792.  In  1793  the  French  evacuated  the  town,  but  took 
it  again  in  1794,  and  held  it  till  1814,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
allies  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  by  Carnot,  who  had  defended  it  up  to 
that  time.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  the  king  of  Holland  refused 
to  evacuate  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
agreed  on  for  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  French  entered  Belgium  with  a  large  army,  and  commenced 
the  bombardment  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  Nov.  29,  1832.  The 
citadel,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  General  Chasse'  with  4500 
men,  surrendered  on  the  24th  of  December. 

ANWEILER.     [PALATINATE.] 

ANXUR.    [TERKACINA.] 

ANZIN.     [NOBD.] 

ANZUAN,  Anjouan,  Hinzuan,  or  Johanna,  one  of  the  Comoro 
Islands,  situated  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  from  the  continent  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Madagascar. 
Though  not  the  largest  of  these  islands  Auzuau  is  the  most  important, 
from  having  the  best  anchoring-ground,  on  which  account,  before  the 
acquisition  of  the  Cape,  it  was  frequently  visited  by  English  vessels 
trading  to  the  East  Indies  and  China. 

The  island  is  of  a  triangular  form ;  it  lies  between  12°  and  12°  25'  S. 
lat.,  and  the  most  eastern  point  is  in  44°  34'  E.  long.  Its  circumference 
is-estimated  at  from  70  to  80  miles;  as  to  area  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  island  of  Madeira,  which  it  resembles  in  many  other  points. 

The  shore  rises  in  many  parts  with  remarkable  boldness,  and  is 
broken  by  a  few  open  bays.  Rocky  reefs  extend  from  its  extremities 
far  into  the  sea ;  and  from  the  south-western  to  the  north-western 
point  it  is  bounded  by  a  reef  which  is  two  miles  from  the  shore  in 
many  places.  The  interior  of  the  island  presents  a  succession  of 
mountains  and  valleys.  The  mountains  are  of  volcanic  origin  and 
some  of  them  rise  to  a  considerable  height;  one  in  the  interior  is 
about  1000  feet  high.  With  the  exception  of  the  highest  summits, 
which  present  barren  rocks,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  trees, 
chiefly  fruit-trees  and  palni-trees.  The  valleys  are  rather  narrow,  but 
they  contain  in  some  places  much  level  ground  which  is  partly  culti- 
vated and  partly  planted  with  trees.  The  continually  changing 
variety  of  the  landscape  offers  many  highly  picturesque  views,  and 
Sir  William  Jones  does  not  hesitate  to  give  them  the  preference  over 
the  finest  views  in  Switzerland  and  Wales. 

The  climate  is  said  to  be  mild,  the  heat  at  least  not  being  oppres- 
sive even  in  July. 

Some  rice  is  grown.  A  kind  of  vetch  is  much  more  cultivated,  and 
forms  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Yams,  papayas,  and 
sweet  potatoes,  abound  in  the  kitchen-gardens.  The  fruit  consists 
principally  of  cocoa-nuts,  limes,  oranges,  wild  pine-apples,  and  plan- 
tains. The  areca-palms  are  numerous,  as  well  as  the  shrub  that 
yields  henna ;  the  fruits  of  the  former  and  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are 
used  here  as  in  India. 

Homed  cattle  are  numerous  and  excellent  but  small.  Goats  both 
tame  aud  wild  abound.  Poultry  is  very  common,  and  of  guinea-fowls 
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thousands  may  be  Men  in  a  wild  state.  No  snakes  nor  other  veno- 
mous reptiles  exist  in  thin  island,  but  their  absence  i*  compensated  for 
by  mosquitoes.  Fuh  U  plentiful  along  tho  coast  White  whale* 
•he  ch«unel  of  Mozambique,  and  are  often  kill.'.l  by 
tho  inhabitants  of  this  island.  Cowrie*  are  fouud  ou  the  shoals  in  the 
Mighbourhood,  aud  fonn  an  article  of  export. 

"The  population  consists  of  Africans  and  Arabs.  The  Arabs,  who 
oompoM  the  upper  rlsnsnn.  have  introduced  their  religion,  law*,  and  a 
part  of  thoir  knowledge,  especially  of  navigation.  But  tho  A: 

•uipose  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitant*,  are  very  little  advanced  in 
civilisation.  The  inland  i*  governed  by  a  sultan  whoae  power  is 
checked  by  the  noble*.  The  island  formerly  numbered  about 
100,000  inhabitant*,  but  the  population  ha*  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
pirate*  of  MndTgivr^r.  who  make  expedition*  to  the*)  island*  for 

-'.i',. 

The  town  of  MaUamudo,  or  Uachadu  (the  capital),  which  lies  at  the 
end  of  an  open  bay,  U  vixited  by  European  vessels  for  refreshment, 
and  ha*  about  3000  inhabitant*.  But  the  king  reside*  in  another  town, 
called  Domoni,  which  i*  10  miles  from  MaUamudo,  in  the  interior. 
The  trade  of  thi*  island  i*  very  inconsiderable.  [COMORO  ISLES.] 

A08TA,  a  province  of  Piedmont,  in  the  administrative  district  of 
Ivrea,  consist*  chiefly  of  one  long  valley  of  the  same  name,  which  i" 
watered  by  the  Dora  Baltea.  Thi*  river,  from  its  source  in  the  Oraian 
Alps,  run*  first  eastward  for  about  85  miles,  and  then  turning  south- 
eastward below  Chatillon  enters  the  province  of  Ivrea  below  the  fortress 
of  Bard,  and  finally  joins  the  Po  batween  Chiavasso  and  Crescentino. 
Many  smaller  valleys  open  into  the  main  one  on  both  sides,  following 
the  course  of  the  mountain  streams  which  flow  from  the  Upper  Alps 
into  the  Dora.  The  principal  are  ou  the  north  side,  the  Vol  Leaa . 
begins  at  St.  Martin  on  the  Dora  and  extends  up  to  the  glacier  of  Lys, 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  Rosa  ;  Val  Touruanche,  which  begins  at  Chatillon 
and  runs  to  the  foot  of  Uont  Cervin,  east  of  which  is  the  Joch,  called 
also  the  Col  of  M.jnt  (Vrvin  ;  it  in  the  highest  pass  in  Europe,  and  leads 
to  Visp  in  the  V allots ;  Val  Pellina,  which  extends  north-east  of  the  city 
of  Aosta,  along  the  base  of  Mont  Yelan  and  M  u  to  the  Col 

,  o\,-r  wliii-h  there  is  another  pass,  nearly  8000  feet  high,  into 
the  Vallais ;  the  Val  du  Butier,  so  called  from  the  feu-rent  of  th: 
which  leads  from  Aosta  to  the  Great  St. -Bernard.  Ascending  the 
Dora  from  the  city  of  Aoste  towards  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  main 
valley  branches  out  into  several  high  and  narrow  glens :  of  these  the 
Val  d'Entreves  contains  the  village  and  the  baths  of  Cormayeur,  from 
whence  a  pas*  lead*  northward  over  the  Col  de  Ferret  into  the  Vallais ; 
and  the  Val  Veui,  called  also  Alice  Blanche,  skirts  several  vast  glaciers 
that  descend  from  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  leads  to  the  Col  de 
la  Seigne,  over  which  there  is  a  pass  into  Savoy.  Here  the  Dora  has 
its  source  in  the  little  lake  Combal.  Another  stream,  coming  from  the 
south-west,  joins  it  at  Pro"  St.-Uidier,  a  village  with  mineral  waters. 
The  valley  that  follows  this  stream,  and  leads  to  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St-Bernard,  is  called  Val  de  la  Tuile.  This  is  the  best  and  the  easiest 
of  all  the  passes  leading  from  the  Val  d' Aosta  over  the  Alps.  A  lofty 
summit,  called  the  Cramont,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  divides  the 
Val  de  la  Tuile  from  the  Allee  Blanche.  The  other  valleys  that  branch 
out  of  the  main  one  south  of  the  Dora  are :  Val  Qrisauchc,  which 
leads  from  the  village  of  Livrogne  to  the  great  glacier  of  1; 
embedded  in  a  lofty  group  of  Alps  that  projects  eastward  of  tho  Oraiau 
range  between  the  Little  St. -Bernard  and  Mont  Iseran ;  Val  Savers 
Vecchia,  or  Saveranche,  leading  from  Villeneuve,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dora,  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Iseran ;  Val  di  Cogne,  extending  from 
Aosta  to  Mont  Soana,  an  offset  from  the  great  chain  of  Mont  Iseran, 
which  incloses  the  province  of  Aosta  on  the  south  ;  a  passage  for  mules 
leads  over  Mont  Soana  to  the  valley  of  the  Orca  in  the  province  of 
Turin ;  and,  lastly,  Val  Camporoier,  which  stretches  along  the  same 
range,  and  opens  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora,  nearly  opposite 
St. -Martin.  All  the  streams  that  traverse  these  valleys  are  subject  to 
sudden  freshets ;  but  as  they  flow  generally  in  very  deep  beds,  and  for 
a  large  part  of  their  course  through  ravines,  the  impetuosity  of  tin  .1- 
currents  on  them  occasions  is  seldom  attended  by  any  other  result 
than  the  deeper  erosion  of  their  channels. 

Each  of  these  valley*  contain*  villages  and  hamlets ;  several  hamlet* 
are  ranged  in  groups  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  principal 
one  of  the  group  i*  distinguished  by  the  parish  church.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  valleys  are  very  fertile  ;  they  produce  little  wheat,  but 
plenty  of  barley,  oaU,  and  rye,  all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  above  all  rich 
pasture*  which  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle  aud  Books  of  sheep.  The 
Val  d' Aoste  supplies  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  butcher's  meat, 
butter,  and  cheese.  Most  of  the  peasants  of  Aoste  are  possessed  of 
some  land,  and  those  of  the  upper  valleys,  who  are  the  poorest, 
emigrate  for  the  winter,  and  earn  their  bread  by  various  callings  in 
the  neighbouring  countries,  from  which  they  return  in  summer  for 
the  labours  of  their  scanty  fields.  A  considerable  transit  trade  is 
carried  on  between  Switzerland  an.!  Italy  l.y  the  St-Bernard.  which 
is  the  moot  direct  communication  between  Bern  and  Turin.  The  vine 
thrive*  on  the  lower  hills,  which  have  a  southern  aspect,  and  some  of 
the  win**,  especially  those  of  Chambave,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Montferrat  In  the  province  there  are  all  seasons  and  climate*  within 
a  short  range.  On  the  Alpine  summit*  are  perpetual  ice  and  wow  j 
next  are  forest*  of  fin  and  larches ;  lower  down,  chestnut  and  walnut- 
tree* ;  then  vines ,  and,  lastly,  the  olive,  almond,  fig,  and  mulberry-trees 


growing  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  the  south.  In  the  valley  hemp,  maize, 
.•u. i  fruit-tree*  are  extensively  cultivated. 

The  river  Don  and  the  other  stream*  (which  mostly  run  in  very 
deep  beds)  afford  excellent  trout  The  I.IM-.  iti.-e  i-  rich  in  mineral* : 
iron,  copper,  lead,  manganese,  cobalt,  crystal,  and  rock -salt  are  found  ; 
particles  of  gold  are  found  in  some  of  the  streams,  especially  in  the 
stream  which  flows  through  the  valley  of  C'hollant  Mineral  springs 
also  abound.  There  are  iron-work*,  in  •.. 

mountain  streams  is  made  available,  at  St-Vinoeut,  iiuur  Chatillon, 
Mont-Jovet,  St-Maroel,  Orossun,  Cogne,  Ac. 

The  people  of  these  secluded  valley*  speak  a  dial°qt  resembling  the 
patoi*  of  Savoy  aud  western  Switz.-rl.unl.  '•  wever 

understand  French,  and  speak  it  well  enough 

Italian  is  like  a  foreign  language  here,  although  it  i*  the  language  of 
the  government,  and  a*  such  spoken  by  all  civil  officers  and  magistrates. 
The  men  wear  long  frocks  of  blue,  red,  or  green  cloth,  short  breeches 
and  worsted  stockings  of  the  same  colours,  buckles  to  their  shoes,  and 
huge  cooked-hats.  The  women  wear  black  or  white  caps,  fastened 
under  the  chin,  which  serve  partly  to  conceal  the  gottrtt,  or  wen*,  with 
which  most  of  them  are  more  or  leu*  afflicted. 

The  province  of  Aosta  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  provinces  of 
North  Italy  to  the  traveller  and  the  naturalist     It  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  highest  summit*  in   Europe;  Mont  Blanc,  Monti*! 
Bernard,  Mont  Combiu,  Mont  Corviu,  and  Mont  Rosa  tower  a! 
and  almost  inclose  it  with  their  glaciers.     It  is  bounded  X.  anil  N.W. 
by  the   Pennine  Alps;   W.  aud  S.W.    by   the   Oraian   Alps;   S.    by 
Mont  Soana  above  mentioned ;  and  E.  by  an   oil's,  range 

of  Mont  Rosa,  which  separates  the  Val  Lesa  from  the   ; 
Valsesia.     Over  this  last  range  is  the  pass  of  Col  Valdobbia,  above 
7000  feet  high,  affording  a  communication  between  the  two  provinces. 
It  is  only  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  province  that  the 
mountains  leave  an  outlet  into  the  lowlands  of  Pii-.lm •  :,!.  i> 
which  the  Dora  makes  its  way,  and  by  the  side  of  the  river  in  th 
road  passable  for  carriages.     The  pas*  in  often  eonlim-il   Uiw.-en  the 
mountain  on  one  aide  and  the  river  on  the  other.    Near  Mont  -J .  ivet  the 
rock  has  been  cut  out  to  widen  the  road.     I.  •     i  down,  between 
::n.l  I'on r.\.  i  .ve  been  cut  vertically  to  the  height  of  30  feet, 

and  a  i  wide  has  been  thus  made  with  a  parapet  on  the 

river  :  !   out  of  the  rock  itself:  this  work  is  ascribed  to 

The  fort  of  Ban!  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1800,  but 
since  rebuilt  and  made  much  stronger,  risen  high  above  the  village  of 
the  same  name,  and  completely  commands  the  pass. 

The  Salaam,  a  Celtic  tribe,  ore  the  first  inhabitants  of  these  i  • 
mentioned  in  history  :  Strabo   (book  iv.)   gives  an   •.'••  count  of 
They  fought  repeatedly  and  bravely  against  t  y  were 

defeated  in  the  year  u.c.   718,  by  Marcus  Valerius  Measala,  wh 
obliged  to  winter  among  th  Tibullus  a- 

Messala  in  this  expedition,  to  which  he  alludi '*  in  his  pan.  ;:>  K.   .  i'  his 
natron.     The  Sahusi  having  revolted  again,  Augustus  sent  Terentius 
Varro,  wh..  .•oil  -.1  on  a  wat  of  extermination,  and  completely  sn 
tin-in  ;  ;ti;,i>nO  of  both  sexes  v  .  •  at.   Kpomlia  (Ivrea). 

Augustus  sent  afterwards  a  colony  of  Itoim  1'ra-toriun.s  who  built  the 
!'  Augusta  Pretoria,  now  Aosta.     Terentius  Varro,  having  also 
subdued  the  Centrones  on  the  other  *:>  .  that 

country  took  the  name  of  Tar  s   in-.     AM 

made  a  carriage  road  over  the  mountain,  now  called  the    I. it 

I.  which  became  the  great  line  of  comi 

t  •  Yi.  line  on  the  Rhone.     Traces  of  this  road  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
After  tho   fall  of  the  empire,   the  country  pawed 
under  the  dominion  of  the   Goths,  the  Lougobords,   and   the   Bur- 
gun. liann  ;  and  lastly,  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy.     Amadeu*  111.,  in  the 
18th  century,  conquered  the  valley  of  Aosta.  whose  inhabitants  had 
•I  ami  imprisoned  his  messengers.     Tho   F.mperor   Frederic  IL, 
on  his  passage  by  Turin,  granted  Amadeus  the  title  of  DM: 
which  was  borne  in  the  last  century  by  the  -  I'  ihe  king 

of  Sardinia.  The  last  who  hod  it  was  Vietor  Kuimanm-l,  who  after- 
wards became  king,  and  who  abdicated  in  \~~\. 

The  whole  province  or  duchy  contains  73  communes,  forming  seven 
mandameuti,  ••<•  di-trict«,  under  one  intendsnt-generol :  tho  population 
in  1848  was  81, 23'.!.  The  length  of  the  province  from  east  to  west  is 
.V.  miles,  and  its  greate--  -  30  miles.  The  area  is  1233  square 

,-.  hi.-li  is  occupied  by  barren  mountain*  and  glaciers. 
The  town-  ith  the  exception  of  Aoste  are  small. 

The  chief  town  of  the  province  is  Acttu.  which  is  built  in  an  opening 

where  seven  •  •  ot,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Dora  Baltea  and 

,  Turin,  and  65  miles  S.I',,  from  (ieneva, 

in  46°  45'  N.  lat,  17"  I  :  population,  6000.     It  is  the  seat 

of  a  bishop,  and  the  residence  of  the  intendent.-.  .,r  military  governor 
rovince.     There  are  in  the  town  a  tribunal  of  justice,  a  royal 
itals,   three   churches,   and   a  cathedral;    its    chief 
architectural  attractions  however  are  the  ancient  Roman  stm 
which  it  contains.     Among  these  are  a  triumphal  arch,  a  i 
and  an  amphitheatre.     Anselm, archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns 
of   Rnfus   and   Henry   I.,   was  a  native  of  Aosta.      8t  Bernard   de 
celebrated  Hospice  of  St  Bernard,  was 

mountains    which   traverse   Italy.      Tho   name   is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  term  J'cnvr  Ben,  signifying  '  a 
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head  or  mountain  height.'  The  best  Latin  authors  applied  the  term 
'  MODS  Apenninus '  in  the  singular,  as  the  moderns  apply  the  plural 
form  Apennines  to  the  whole  mountain  system,  which  extends  in 
an  unbroken  range  from  the  Maritime  Alps  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula.  The  Greek  authors  who  mention  the 
name  also  generally  use  the  singular  form,  but  in  Polybius  and  Strabo 
the  plural  form  occasionally  occurs. 

The  Apennines  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  are  a  part  of  the 
great  system  of  the  Alps,  and  form  in  fact  the  southern  edge  of 
the  basin  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  corresponding  to  a  similar  prolongation 
of  the  Eastern  Alps,  which  running  in  a  parallel  direction  through 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia  forms  the  northern  edge  of  the  same  basin.  The 
Apennine  Mountains  lie  between  39°  10'  and  44°  10'  N.  lat.,  7°  40' 
and  18°  20'  E.  long.,  including  under  the  name  the  branches  stretching 
eastward  through  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and  southward  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Calabria.  They  are  far  inferior  to 
the  Alps  in  height,  the  general  elevation  of  the  chain  seldom  exceeding 
4000  feet,  and  the  highest  summit,  Monte  Corno  in  the  spur  called 
II  Gran  tjnsso  d'ltalia  a  little  N.E.  of  Aquila,  in  the  Jftiruzzo, 
attaining  only  9521  feet  above  the  sea  level — an  elevation  considerably 
below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  this  latitude.  The  offsets  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  main  range  are  for  the  most  part  merely  long  ranges 
of  hills  of  gradual  slope,  which  separate  the  numerous  streams  that  flow 
into  the  Po  on  the  right  bank  or  directly  into  the  Adriatic.  Towards 
the  Mediterranean  the  slope  is  much  more  abrupt  and  some  of  the  offsets 
are  of  a  peculiar  character,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sub-Apennines. 

The  Apennines  stretch  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the 
Maritime  Alps  until  they  reach  the  pass  of  the  Bocchetta,  due  north  of 
Genoa  ;  thence  they  continue  to  run  eastward  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Poutremoli,  from  which  point  they  extend  in  a  general  south-east 
direction  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the  Adriatic,  forming  the 
southern  limit  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy.  .  Near  the  source 
of  the  Tiber  the  Apennines  turn  to  the  south-south-east,  running 
through  the  peninsula  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  coasts  of 
Iriatic  and  Mediterranean.  Near  the  source  of  the  Bradano  a 
long  offshoot  runs  eastward  and  terminates  in  the  low  hills  that 
traverse  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  while  the  continuation  of  the  main  chain 
runs  southward  through  the  greater  part  of  Calabria.  The  length  of 
the  chain  is  about  650  miles  in  a  direct  line;  but  including  its 
windings  it  is  little  short  of  800  miles. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Apennines  presents  neither  the  vertical 
needles  of  the  Alps,  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees,  nor  the  long 
rocky  cliffs  or  escarpments  of  the  Jura  Mountains;  their  forms  are 
smooth,  rounded,  and  wavy,  bare  rocks  appearing  generally  only  in  the 
highest  parts.  The  great  chain  is  usually  divided  into  four  principal 
sections  called  the  Ligurian,  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  Neapolitan  Apennines. 

1.  The  Liywian  Apennines  encircle  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  from  the 
Maritime  Alps  to  Monte  Gisa,  north  of  Pontremoli,  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Matrr.i,  and  from  thence  they  stretch  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Tuscany.  The  length  of  this  section 
is  about  120  miles ;  the  crest  of  the  mountain  chain  is  from  7  to  30  miles 
distant  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  30  to  50  miles  from  the  Po. 
There  is  no  natural  break  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and 
the  point  where  the  former  terminate  and  the  latter  begin  is  variously 
assumed  by  different  writers.  A  little  east  of  the  sources  of  the 
Tanaro  however  the  mountains  lose  the  height,  breadth,  and 
massivcness  which  seem  inseparable  from  our  ideas  of  the  Alps,  and 
here  according  to  some  the  Apennines  begin  ;  according  to  others  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  systems  is  the  pass  traversed  by 
the  road  from  Savona  to  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  which  is  only  1300 
feet  high ;  the  pass  of  the  Bocchetta,  north  of  Genoa,  is  2556  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  from  this  point  there  is  a  gradual  rise ; 
the  average  height  ranging  between  3000  and  4000  feet,  while  the 
summits  attain  an  elevation  of  above  5000  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the 
group  increases  with  the  height,  but  does  not  anywhere  exceed  25  miles. 
The  slope  of  the  mountains  toward  the  sea  is  abrupt,  and  broken  by 
numerous  deep  gullies,  the  beds  of  torrents  which  rush  down  with 
prodigious  violence  when  swollen  by  rains.  On  the  Mediterranean 
side  there  are  only  two  rivers  wjth  a  moderate  length  of  course,  the 
Vara  and  the  Magra,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  fall  into  the 
gulf  of  Spex.ia ;  but  from  the  northern  and  eastern  slope  there  are 
many  considerable  streams,  all  tributaries  of  the  Po — the  Bormida, 
Scrivia,  Trebbia,  Nura,  Taro,  Crostollo,  and  Secchia.  The  beds  of  all 
these  riven  are  sometimes  filled  with  great  torrents,  and  at  other 
times  nearly  dry.  The  scenery  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  particularly 
on  the  Mediterranean  side,  is  of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful 
description  ;  and  in  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Bocchetta,  nothing  can 
be  more  magnificent  than  the  prospect  on  issuing  from  the  wild 
mountain  ravine,  especially  to  those  who  there,  for  the  first  time,  look 
upon  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Between  the  basin 
of  the  Po  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  the  chain  is  traversed  in  several 
directions  by  great  roads,  the  principal  of  which  run  up  the  valleys  of 
the  Tanaro,  the  Bormida,  and  the  Lemma,  and  cross  the  Apennines  to 
Oneglia,  Savona,  and  Genoa  respectively.  The  communication  between 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy  is  by  the  celebrated  Corniche  road, 
begun  nml<:r  Napoleon  and  completed  by  the  Siirdini:m  government, 
which  runs  along  the  sea  coast  from  Nice  to  Genoa.  The  passes  of  the 
Ligurian  Apennines  are  exposed  to  violent  storms  in  winter. 


2.  The  Tuscan  Apennines  extend  from  Monte  Pellegrino  to  Monte 
Cornaro,  in  12°  3'  E.  long.,  a  distance  of  about  75  miles.  In  this 
section  the  chain  approaches  nearest  to  the  Adriatic,  Monte  Coniaro 
being  about  24  miles  from  Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  nearly  100 
miles  from  Orbitello  on  the  west  coast.  The  slope  is  rapid  towards  the 
Adriatic  in  the  southern  part  of  this  section,  but  in  the  northern  part 
the  numerous  long  offsets  slope  gradually  and  directly  down  to  the  Po 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  On  the  western  side  the  mountains  throw 
out  numerous  branches  and  fall  gradually  but  not  always  directly 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  sinking  southward  into  the  low  marshy 
country  of  the  Maremma,  which  borders  all  the  Tuscan  coast.  Many 
of  these  southern  lateral  ranges  attain  an  elevation  but  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  central  chain.  The  rugged  mass  of  the  Alpi  Appuani 
which  separates  the  Magra  from  the  berchio,  and  which  contains  the 
celebrated  marble  of  Carrara,  reaches  in  its  highest  point,  the  Pizzo 
d'Uccello,  a  height  of  5800  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Monte  Amiata, 
west  of  Radicofani,  in  another  oflshoot  which  separates  the  basins  of 
the  Arno  and  the  Tiber  from  the  basin  of  the  Ombrone,  is  5794  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  spur  a  little  north  of  the  crest  of  the 
main  chain  is  the  highest  point  in  this  section  of  the  Apennines,  namely, 
the  Monte  Cimone,  (44°  11'  N.  lat,  10°  41'  E.  long.,)  which  attains  the 
height  of  6973  feet  above  the  sea.  The  communication  between 
Lombardy  and  Florence  is  by  two  great  roads  over  the  Apennines,  the 
one  from  Modena  by  the  pass  of  Fimalbo  on  the  west  side  of  Monte 
Cimone ;  the  other  from  Bologna  by  Lojano,  through  the  pass  of 
Pietra  Mala,  at  an  elevation  of  3284  feet. 

8.  The  Roman  Apennines  run  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula  from  Monte  Cornaro  to  Monte  Velino,  a  distance  of  about 
145  miles.  In  this  section  are  the  most  lofty  points  of  the  Apennines  ; 
Monte  Veliuo  in  the  main  chain  north  of  the  Lake  Celano,  8183 
feet  high  ;  Monte  Corno,  before  mentioned,  9521  feet ;  Monte  Sibilla 
in  the  east  of  Umbria,  7212  feet;  II  Terminillo  Grande,  north  of 
Rieti,  7034  feet ;  and  the  Monte  Majella,  a  huge  offshoot  between  the 
Sungro  and  the  Pescara,  which  in  its  highest  point  exceeds  9000  feet. 
These  are  all  covered  with  snow  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  Roman 
Apennines  are  of  very  considerable  breadth ;  they  do  not  consist  of 
a  single  chain,  but  present  several  nearly  parallel  ranges  in  groups 
separated  by  large  upland  valleys.  The  lake  Celano,  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  is  2180  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Aterno  or  Upper  Pescara,  which  lies  between  the  offshoot 
containing  Monte  Corno  and  the  main  riclge'containing  Monte  Velino, 
is  not  less  than  2380  feet  above  the  sea  level.  In  this  part,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  Apennines,  the  highest  groups  and  loftiest  summits 
are  connected  by  ridges  of  comparatively  small  elevation,  and  therefore 
affording  natural  passes  across  the  chains. 

4.  The  Neapolitan  Apennines  include  all  that  part  of  the  mountain- 
system  of  Italy  which  extends  from  Monte  Velino  to  the  source  of 
the  Bradano,  where  the  chain  divides  into  two  branches  which  inclose 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto  on  all  sides  except  the  south.  In  this  section 
the  mountains  generally  are  of  much  lower  elevation,  but  still  form  a 
vast  mass  of  very  irregular  form  and  structure.  The  highest  point  is 
Monte  Miletto,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Terra-di-Lavoro,  near  the 
source  of  the'  Voltumo  ;  it  is  6744  feet  high.  The  Monte  Gargano, 
though  often  described  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Apennines,  is  in  reality 
a  distinct  ridge.  To  the  north  of  Monte  Acido,  the  most  southern 
part  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  not  far  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ofanto,  is  Mount  Vultur,  which  is  also  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Apennines,  being  of  volcanic  origin.  From  Monte  Acido  a 
chain  of  high  hills  rather  than  mountains  stretches  eastward  through 
the  districts  of  Bari  and  Otranto,  and  terminates  in  the  low  hills  between 
the  towns  of  Gallipoli  and  Otranto.  From  the  knot  of  Monte  Acido,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Acerenza,  the  mountains  also  take  a  western 
direction,  and  terminate  in  Cape  Campanella  opposite  the  rocky  island  of 
Capri.  The  Monte  San  Angelo  di  Castelamare  is  the  highest  point  in  the 
western  branch,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  4688  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  stretches  southward  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Acerenza  into  Calabria  Ultra,  and  rises  in  many 
places  into  mountains  of  great  height.  The  most  lofty  of  these,  II  Pollino, 
on  the  southern  limit  of  the  province  of  Basilicata  (about  40°  N.  lat.), 
is  70'!  8  feet  high.  The  chain  runs  close  to  the  western  shore  of 
Calabria  Citra  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Savuto,  a  little  south  of 
Cosenza;  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Snvuto  it  turns  eastward  and 
expands  into  the  lofty  forest-crowned  mass  of  Sila,  which  fills  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  that  projects  eastward  from  Cosenza  between 
the  gulfs  of  Taranto  and  Squillace.  The  highest  point  of  the  Sila  is 
4935  feet  above  the  sea.  After  rounding  the  source  of  the  Savuto  the 
main  chain  again  turns  south,  and  after  continuing  about  30  miles  in 
that  direction  abruptly  terminates  at  a  low  neck  of  land  about  20 
miles  across,  separating  the  gulfs  of  Squillace  and  Eufemia.  The 
maps  it  is  true  represent  the  Apennines  as  continuing  all  through 
Calabria  to  the  Capi  dell'  Armi  and  Spartivento ;  but  of  such  small 
elevation  is  the  break  just  mentioned  that  Charles  III.  of  Naples 
proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  it.  South  of  this  remarkable  break  in 
the  hitherto  continuous  chain  of  the  Apennines  rises  the  lofty  and 
rugged  mass  of  .Aspromonte,  the  highest  point  of  which  lies  to  the 
north-east  of  lieggio,  and  is  4500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
Aspromonte  runs  south  by  west  and  terminates  in  the  Capo  dell' Armi, 
the  ancient  Leucopetra. 
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The  loftier  parts  of  UM  Apennines  are  f.«-  the  most  port  naked  rock. 
The  chain  nowhere  r»»ches  the  line  of  perpetual  mow,  though  in  the 
ratine*  of  the  Gran  8a**o  and  the  Monte  Majella  mow  u  Mud  to  lie  all 
the  year  r  the  hurhwt  lummiU  the  snow  generally  lies 

from  November  to  the  end  of  May.  The  aide*  of  the  mountain*  are 
in  many  parU  clothed  with  dens*  forests,  but  not  to  BO  great  an  extent 
as  in  ancient  times.  As  usual,  the  pined  occupy  the  upper  slopes ; 
lower  down  are  woods  of  oak  of  different  kinds,  and  beech  ;  and  near 
the  base  and  in  the  valleys  chestnuts  and  holm-oaks  flourish.  The 
Central  Apennines  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  are  frequented  in  summer  by  numerous  flocks  and  herds  from 
the  parched  plains  of  Apulia  and  other  leas  distant  regions.  From 
many  of  the  summits  of  the  Apennines  the  views  are  extensive  and 
beautiful,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  their  extent,  embracing,  as  many 
of  them  do,  the  seas  and  the  level  parts  of  Italy ;  the  immediate 
aspect  of  the  mountains  however  is  almost  invariably  dreary  and 
monotonous.  The  interval*  between  the  Apennine  ranges  and  their 
offshoots  are  with  a  few  exceptions  very  narrow,  resembling  savage 
ravines  more  than  valleys  ;  and  it  is  only  on  approaching  the  plains, 
upon  which  they  abut  rather  than  open,  that  the  influence  of  a 
southern  climate  U  discerned  in  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  olive, 
the  mulberry,  the  cypress,  the  arbutus,  the  orange,  the  citron,  and, 
towards  the  south,  the  carob  and  the  palm. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  conformation  of  the  eastern 
and  western  offshoots  of  the  Apennines  :  the  former  run  off  nearly  in 
straight  lines  with  a  continuous  slope  to  the  plain  of  the  Po  or  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  that 
descend  to  the  sea  between  them  flow  under  nearly  the  same  bearing 
from  their  sources  to  their  mouths.  Almost  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  are  the  Tronto  and  the  Aterno  or  Upper  Pescara,  both  of  which 
flow  in  longitudinal  valleys ;  the  former  northward  from  the  knot  of 
Monte  Reale,  whence  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  springs  off  to  the  south- 
south-east,  and  the  latter  south-south-westward  through  the  valley  of 
the  Aquila,  between  the  Gran  Sasso  and  Monte  Velino.  In  like 
manner  on  the  Mediterranean  slope  of  the  Northern  Apennines  the 
offJMiU,  or  rather  spurs,  project  from  the  main  chain  in  a  transverse 
direction  ;  but  they  are  generally  higher  however  than  the  offsets  that 
run  towards  the  Po  or  the  Adriatic.  But  in  the  Central  and  Southern 
Apennines  the  western  offshoot*  though  presenting  great  irregularities 
and  variations  preserve  a  general  parallelism  with  the  main  chain,  and 
by  their  windings  and  ramifications  they  divide  the  Mediterranean 
slope  into  two  or  more  terraces,  the  waters  from  which  flow  through 
longitudinal  valleys,  opening  into  each  other  in  some  instances  from 
opposite  directions,  and  reach  the  coast  by  a  common  drain  which 
generally — as  in  the  cane  of  the  Arno,  the  Tiber,  the  Gariglinno,  and 
the  Volturno — enters  the  sea  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  Apennines.  The  mountain  region  characterised  by  the 
peculiarities  just  enunciated  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sub- 
Apennine ;  it  extends  over  a  great  part  of  Tuscany,  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  Maples,  and  seems  to  need  a  more  particular  notice. 

The  Tuscan  Sub-Apennines  stretch  between  the  basin  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Arno.  They  spring  from  the  main  range  at  Monte  Comaro, 
in  which  the  two  rivers  just  named  have  their  sources.  From  this 
]Kiint  a  range  runs  between  the  upper  coumes  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
Ann)  in  a  southern  direction  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Perugia,  which  it 
incloses,  and  then  turning  west  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these, 
one  runs  northward  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Chiana  to  the 
source  of  the  Ombrone  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Arno, 
then  turning  west  past  Siena  and  Volterra  it  sends  off  several 
offshoots  to  the  north-west,  which  separate  the  streams  that  feed  the 
Lower  Arno  on -the  left  bank,  and  reaches  the  sea  in  the  low  hills 
between  the  basin  of  the  Cecina  and  the  port  of  Livorno.  An  offset 
from  this  branch  runs  southward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena, 
and  separates  the  basins  of  the  Ombrone  and  the  shore  lake  of  Castig- 
lione  from  the  basin  of  the  Cecina.  The  other  branch  runs  south 
to  the  before-mentioned  Monte  Amiata,  in  which  Is  the  source 
of  the  Paglia,  a  feeder  of  the  Tiber ;  from  this  the  range  runs  south 
by  east  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  which  divides  it  into  two  chains, 
one  running  southward  between  the  Fiore  and  the  Marta,  (which  in 
the  outlet  of  the  lake),  and  the  other  subsiding  into  the  plain  south 
of  Monte  Fiascone.  To  the  south  of  thin  depression  of  the  Sub- 
Apennines  U  the  volcanic  region  of  the  Ciminian  Hill.',  which  lies 
between  the  Marta  and  the  Tiber,  and  extends  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Campagna  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Civita  Vecchia. 
Another  offshoot  from  Monte  Amiata  joins  Monte  Labl.ro  ami  firms  the 
watershed  between  the  Ombrone  on  the  west  and  the  Albegna  and 
the  Flora  on  the  east  The  principal  communications  across  the 
Tuscan  Bub-Apennines  are  the  roads  from  Florence  to  Rome  through 
Siena  and  Arano. 

The  Roman  Sub-Aponnine  springs  from  the  main  chain  near  Monte 
y*y°°»  between  the  source*  of  the  Liri  and  the  Salto,  which  run  in 
opposite  directions.  H  breaks  up  into  several  tortuous  branches, 
which  preserve  a  general  direction  from  X.\V.  t.,S.K.  funning  the  water- 
sheds  between  the  Liri  and  the  Sacco,  the  Salto  and  the  Tiranno, 
th*  Tiranno  and  UM  Teverone.  From  the  mountains  near  Palestrina 
sad  UM  source  of  the  .Sacco,  the  Monti  Lepini,  a  series  of  steep  hills 
traversing  UM  country  of  tlie  ancient  Volsci,  separates  the  Sacco  and 
UM  Oarigliano  from  the  Tontine  Marshes,  and  terminates  southward 


in  the  steep  rocky  tongue  of  land  on  which  the  fortress  of  Oaeta  is 
built  Near  the  western  base  of  the  Monti  Lepini  spring  up  the 
Alban  Hilla ;  these  however  do  not  belong  to  the  Apennine  system, 
but  are  unquestionably  of  volcanic  origin,  as  are  also  the  hills  on 
which  ancient  Rome  was  Imilt 

Lastly,  the  Neapolitan  Sub-Apennino  exemplifies  the  same  paral- 
lelism of  the  western  offshoots  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
Here  the  Volturno  and  the  Sabbato  run  through  long  valleys  towards 
each  other,  the  former  from  the  N.N.W.,  the  latter  from  the  S 
and  after  meeting  flow  to  the  sea  in  the  transversal  drain  of  the 
Lower  Volturno,  which  seems  to  force  its  way  through  thr  Snl>- 
Apennine  terrace.  This  terrace  is  formed  on  the  northern  side  by  a 
chain  which  leaves  the  crest  of  the  Apennines  to  the  north  of  Venafro, 
and  running  southward  divides  the  basins  of  the  Garigliano  and  the 
Volturno.  Near  Teano  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  continuing 
the  range  to  the  sea  and  the  other  stretching  more  easterly  to  the 
Lower  Volturno,  near  the  town  of  Cajasso.  The  southern  range  of 
this  Sub-Apennino  leaves  the  main  chain  at  the  sources  of  the  Ofanto, 
the  Sele}  and  the  Sabbato;  it  runs  north-westward,  forming  the  western 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Sabbato,  and  strikes  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower 
Volturno  between  Caserta  and  Capua.  The  southern  range  of  the 
Neapolitan  Sub-Apcnnine  and  the  transverse  ridge  that  terminates  in 
Cape  Campanella  inclose  the  volcanic  region  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  To 
the  south  of  the  transverse  ridge  the  basin  of  the  Sele  presents  another 
instance  of  two  opposite  valleys  throwing  their  waters  into  a  transverse 
drain. 

Gtotogital  Structure. — In  the  Northern  Apennines  there  are  three 
great  deposit*.  The  lowest  is  an  assemblage  of  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
clay-slate,  talc-elate,  and  a  semi-granular  limestone;  the  next,  an 
assemblage  of  argillaceous  slates,  marly  sandstones,  and  slates,  sand- 
stones, and  limestones ;  and  the  uppermost  consists  of  a  series  of 
marly  limestones,  and  a  sandstone  called  maciffno,  with  impressions  of 
marine  plants.  These  strata,  together  with  some  partial  deposits  of 
conglomerate,  are  all  more  or  less  inclined,  sometimes  nearly  vertical, 
and  frequently  much  contorted,  particularly  the  uppermost  strata. 
Upon  these  are  found  deposit*  of  tertiary  formation,  usually  in  hori- 
zontal  stratification  ;  but  they  occur  only  in  detached  spots  of  limited 
extent  on  the  Mediterranean  Ride  of  the  chain,  while  in  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy  they  form  a  continuous  zone,  skirting  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Apennines,  from  Ceva  on  the  west  to  r  ornoro  on  the  east. 
Among  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Northern  Apennines,  serpentine  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  dislocations  and 
contortions  above  noticed  have  been  produced  by  its  forcible  ejection 
in  a  melted  state  among  the  strata  before  mentioned. 

The  Central  Apennines  arc  composed  chiefly  of  limestone,  which 
contains  very  few  fossils,  and  affords  very  little  interest  to  the 
geologist ;  ita  uniformity  is  absolutely  wearisome.  It  is  the  sole  con- 
stituent of  the  Apennines  of  Tuscany,  Romagna,  Fabriano,  Foligno, 
and  the  Abruzzi,  and  stretches  uninterruptedly  through  the  provinces 
of  Basilicata  and  Ban  to  the  extreme  point  of  Otranto.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines  the  limestone  is  mostly  covered  by 
tertiary  and  volcanic  products,  so  that  it  seldom  appears  far  from  the 
central  chain,  unless  when  the  subordinate  branches  rise  to  consider- 
able heights.  On  the  eastern  side  the  limestone  rises  in  some  parts 
of  Apulia  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  inclined  beds,  from  the 
central  range  to  the  sea-shore.  Like  most  other  limestone  formations 
they  abound  in  great  caverns.  The  limestone  extends  into  Calabria ; 
but  the  range  of  Aspromonte  is  occupied  by  primary  strata,  chiefly 
granite. 

The  offshoots  of  the  Apennines  are  composed  chiefly  of  marls,  covered 
by  yellow  sand,  both  abounding  in  organic  remains.  The  marls 
contain  also  beds  of  lignite  and  of  gypsum,  and  detached  crystals  of 
gypsum  ;  sometimes  they  pass  into  compact  limestone,  and  occasion- 
ally there  are  interstratified  beds  of  sandstone.  They  constitute  very 
frequently  the  surface  of  the  country,  but  more  usually  are  covered 
with  sand.  The  great  arenaceous  deposit  lies  generally  upon  the 
marl,  but  sometimes  it  is  seen  reposing  on  the  Apennine  limestone. 
It  sometimes  passes  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  and  between  Florence 
and  Pcggibonzi  there  is  a  range  of  conglomerate  belonging  to  the 
same  deposit,  extending  11  miles,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  chiefly 
limestone.  The  shells  found  in  the  marl  and  sand  are  usually  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation  ;  they  ore  referable  to  species  and  families 
of  which  the  habits  ore  extremely  diversified,  some  living  in  deep, 
others  in  shallow  water — some  in  rivers,  others  at  their  mouth.  Many 
are  identical  with  H]K-cicn  now  inhabiting  the  adjoining  seas,  others 
with  species  now  living  in  tropical  seas.  The  remains  of  corals  and 
fishes  are  not  imfrfijucnt,  as  well  as  detached  bones,  and  even  entire 
skeletons  of  whales  and  other  cetacea.  The  skeleton  of  a  whole 
21  feet  long  has  been  found  near  Castel  Arquato,  between  Parma  and 
Piacenzn,  in  tin-  marl,  and  oyster-shells  were  adhering  to  a  part  of  the 
head,  showing  that  it  must  have  loin  as  a  skeleton  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Bones  of  land-animals  are  frequently  met  with,  and  that 
they  were  transported  to  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  evident  from  their  being 
associated  with  marine  shells,  and  from  the  thigh-bone  of  an  elephant 
having  been  disinterred,  with  oyster-shells  attached  to  it,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  whale's  skeleton  mentioned  above. 

Besides  these  marine  tertiary  deposit*,  there  are  others  which  arc 
lacustrine.  A  formation  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the  Upper  Vol  d'Arno, 
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which  contains  a  deposit  of  rolled  pebbles,  heaped  together  without 
any  order,  with  fossil  bones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mass,  and  covering 
a  blue  micaceous  clay,  which  is  interspersed  with  bones  and  beds  of 
lignite.  In  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Arno  the  same  clay  is  covered  by 
rolled  pebbles,  fine  and  coarse  sand,  and  bones  have  been  found  in  all  the 
beds.  A  little  lower  down,  near  1'Incisa,  there  are  the  same  deposits 
of  clay  and  sand,  but  the  pebbles  are  wanting ;  these  last  are  larger  in 
size  and  more  numerous  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  secondary 
rocks  of  Vallombrosa,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  from  which 
they  have  been  derived.  These  deposits  rise  considerably  above  the 
present  bed  of  the  Arno ;  they  contain  no  fossil  marine  productions 
whatsoever,  their  shells  belonging  exclusively  to  fresh  water.  The 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected  with  this  lacustrine 
deposit  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Apennines,  is  the  enormous  quantity 
of  the  bones  of  great  quadrupeds  belonging  to  warm  climates,  some 
of  them  the  inhabitants  of  swamps,  and  all  of  extinct  species,  such  as 
the  mastodon,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus.  Besides  these 
greater  animals,  bones  have  been  found  of  bears,  hyaenas,  an  animal 
like  the  panther,  wolves,  boars,  tapirs,  horses,  buffaloes,  oxen,  and 
stags.  "  In  winter,"  says  Mr.  Lyell,  "  the  superficial  degradation  of 
the  soil  is  so  rapid,  that  bones,  which  the  year  before  were  buried,  are 
seen  to  project  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  are  described  by  the 
peasants  as  growing.  In  this  manner  the  tips  of  the  horns  of  stags, 
or  of  the  tusks  of  hippopotamuses  often  appear  on  the  surface,  and 
thus  lead  to  the  discovery  of  an  entire  head  or  skeleton." 

Besides  the  great  lacustrine  deposit  just  noticed,  there  are  others  of 
a  like  nature,  such  as  at  Cadibona  near  Savona,  where  strata  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  clay,  are  associated  with  several  seams  of  lignite  or  brown 
coal,  from  2  to  6  feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  deposit  exceeding  800 
feet  in  depth.  In  the  midst  of  the  coal-beds  have  been  found  entire 
jaws  and  other  bones  of  an  extinct  quadruped  of  the  pachydermatous 
tribe,  called  by  Cuvier  Anthracotherium,  the  bone  itself  being 
changed  into  a  kind  of  coal. 

The  volcanic  district  connected  with  the  Apennines  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Cape  Campanella,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Ombrone,  which  enters  the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  island  of 
Elba;  the  distance  between  those  limits  is  about  230  miles.  Its 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  about  40  miles,  is  at  Radicofani  on  the  high 
road  between  Siena  and  Rome,  a  volcanic  mountain  3060  feet  high. 
Volcanic  action  has  long  ceased  in  every  part  of  this  district,  except 
at  its  southern  extremity  ;  and  there  are  no  historical  records  of  that 
action,  except  with  respect  to  Vesuvius  and  the  country  immediately 
contiguous.  The  volcanic  matter  which  covers  the  country  is  mostly 
in  the  state  of  ashes  and  cinders,  either  loose  or  agglutinated  together, 
forming  what  the  Italians  call  tufa ;  but  there  have  been  also 
eruptions  of  solid  lava  in  many  places,  which  are  now  seen  in  the 
form  of  beds  and  cliffs  of  hard  rock,  as  in  the  Alban  and  the  Ciminian 
hills.  The  Apennine  limestone  and  tertiary  formations  rise  up  in  many 
place*  from  beneath  the  volcanic  products,  and  in  other  places  they 
are  covered  by  fresh-water  deposits  which  have  been  formed  since  the 
eruptions  ceased.  The  country  round  Rome  is  overspread  with 
volcanic  matter,  and  the  seven  hills  themselves  are  composed  of  the 
same  materials  lying  above  marine  tertiary  formations.  The  volcanic 
products  are  found  high  up  among  the  sinuosities  of  the  Apennine 
valleys.  They  alternate  in  many  situations  with  the  tertiary  marine 
deposits,  and  elephants'  bones  have  been  found  at  considerable  depths 
imbedded  in  the  tufa.  Marine  shells  are  contained  in  the  tufa  or 
volcanic  ashes  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Cavo,  the  ancient  Alban  Mount, 
at  an  elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mount 
Vesuvius  and  the  great  volcanic  district  which  surrounds  it  will  be 
noticed  under  VESUVIUS.  Mount  Vultur  in  Apulia,  near  the  Ofanto, 
is  the  only  volcanic  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines  :  the 
town  of  Melfi,  situated  at  its  northern  base,  and  Venosa,  to  the 
south-east  of  it,  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
August  of  1851. 

We  have  alluded  to  deposits  still  newer  than  the  volcanic  ejections ; 
these  are  of  fresh-water  formation,  and  are  an  important  feature  in 
the  physical  structure  of  the  country.  They  are  composed  of  sands, 
clays,  and  marls,  and  of  the  solid  stone  called  travertine,  a  corruption 
of  the  ancient  name  for  it,  namely  Tibwrtinum,  because  it  was  found 
in  great  abundance  near  the  town  of  Tibur.  All  these  deposits 
contain  lacustrine  shells,  particularly  such  as  frequent  stagnant 
waters.  The  travertino  is  a  deposit  from  water  holding  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  common  in 
spring  waters ;  by  exposure  to  air  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited  :  such  springs  abound  in  many  parts 
of  central  Italy  within  the  volcanic  region.  In  some  parts  of  Tuscany 
the  slanting  sides  of  hills,  are  covered  with  travertino.  At  Vignone, 
near  Radicofani,  a  spring  has  deposited  a  series  of  strata  to  the  depth 
of  200  feet,  and  the  stone  is  so  compact  as  to  form  an  excellent 
material  for  architectural  purposes.  At  San  Filippo  the  water  is  so 
highly  charged  with  calcareous  matter,  that  a  hard  stratum  of  stone, 
a  foot  in  thickness,  is  obtained  in  four  months,  and  there  is  a  deposit 
of  it  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
in  some  places  250  feet  thick.  There  are  vast  formations  of  travertino 
at  Tivoli,  and  quarries  of  it  at  Ponte  Leucano  in  th^  neighbourhood, 
which  have  supplied  the  materials  for  some  of  the  most  splendid 
edifices  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome.  Travertino,  containing  fresh- 
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water  and  land  shells,  some  of  which  are  identical  with  the  snails 
now  common  in  the  gardens  of  Rome,  forms  thick  solid  beds  on  the 
Aventine  Hill  above  half  a  mile  in  length  ;  and  fresh-water  deposits 
are  found  at  the  height  of  150  feet  above  the  Tiber  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill.  In  many  places  they  contain  the  bones  of  elephants  and  other 
land  animals. 

The  geological  structure  o£  the  Apennines  indicates  a  series  of  great 
changes  in  the  physical  constitution  of  Italy.  It  is  an  established 
principle  in  geology  that  all  stratified  rocks  containing  marine  remains 
must  have  been  originally  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a 
horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  position,  and  the  inclined  strata  of  the 
Apennines  must  therefore  have  been  upheaved  from  the  bed  of  the 
ocean ;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  raised  some 
thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming  a  long  tongue 
of  land,  or  a  chain  of  islands.  The  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed 
must  have  been  afterwards  in  part  broken  and  abraded,  to  supply  the 
materials  of  the  conglomerates  and  other  tertiary  formations  now 
found  at  their  base,  for  in  all  these  the  parent  rock  is  recognisable  in 
the  rounded  pebbles.  These  materials  must  have  been  washed  down 
into  the  adjoining  seas,  together  with  remains  of  plants  and  of  the 
animals  which  inhabited  the  land,  where  they  formed  stratified 
deposits,  inclosing,  during  the  process  of  consolidation,  shells  and 
other  marine  bodies.  By  a  renewal  of  the  internal  elevating  force 
these  deposits  were  in  their  turn  upheaved  to  form  the  Subapeunine 
hills,  and  at  the  same  time  the  central  mountain-chain  must  have 
been  raised  to  a  greater  height,  greater  extension  must  have  been 
given  to  the  land,  the  islands  disappearing  as  the  lower  parts  of  the 
mountains,  of  which  they  formed  the  summits,  rose  more  and  more 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  during  the  time  that  those 
tertiary  formations  were  in  progress,  there  must  have  been  submarine 
volcanoes  at  work,  which  from  time  to  time  spread  their  ejections  over 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  thus  they  became  interstratified  with  the 
materials  pouring  down  from  the  land.  There  must  then  have  ensued 
a  renewal  of  the  upheaving  force,  and  the  effect  of  that,  whether  by 
sudden  or  by  continued  gradual  elevation  during  a  long  period, 
amounted  to  a  raising  of  the  land  at  least  3000  feet,  for  marine  shells 
are  imbedded  in  the  volcanic  tufa  of  the  Alban  Mount  at  that  height 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  elevating  process 
must  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  ejection  from  the  sub- 
marine volcanoes  of  the  ashes  and  tufa  which  cover  the  country  more 
or  less  on  the  western  side  of  the  Apennines,  from  Tuscany  to  the 
borders  of  Calabria;  for  they  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in 
regular  stratified  beds  and  contain  marine  shells.  The  new  land  thus 
laid  bare  must  in  process  of  time  have  become  covered  with  vegetation, 
flourishing  in  a  climate  suited  to  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  and  hippo- 
potamus, which,  with  numerous  other  animals  belonging  to  species 
now  extinct,  and  of  kinds  now  unknown  in  Italy,  must  have  roamed 
there  in  vast  numbers.  In  this  state  of  things  parts  of  the  country 
must  have  been  covered  by  vast  lakes  of  fresh  water,  for  lacustrine 
deposits  are  met  with  at  intervals  nearly  over  the  whole  peninsula. 
Subsequently  to  this  epoch  other  great  revolutions  must  have  taken 
place  when  the  barriers  of  these  lakes  were  broken  down,  and  when 
the  erosions  of  torrents  and  denudations  of  floods  fashioned  the 
surface  of  the  country  into  those  forms  which  it  now  presents. 

APENRADE,  a  sea-port  in  the  Danish  province  of  Schleswig, 
situated  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  Little  Belt,  37  miles  N.  from 
Schleswig,  in  55°  2'  57"  N.  lat.,  9°  26'  45"  E.  long. :  population,  4000. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  screened  by  wooded  hills. 
The  town,  which  is  defended  by  a  castle,  has  sea-baths,  and  cotton- 
print  works,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tan-yards;  the  export  of 
agricultural  produce,  ship-building,  the  transit  trade,  and  the  fisheries, 
employ  a  good  many  hands.  About  76  vessels  belong  to  the  pr".-t, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  Brazilian  trade.  The 
harbour  is  shallow,  and  the  shipping  therefore  are  moored  about  a 
hundred  yards  below  the  bridge.  Its  open  roadstead  is  unsafe  in 
winter  time. 

APIPE,  an  island  in  the  river  Parana,  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Paraguay,  situated  near  27°  30'  S.  lat.,  46°  40'  W.  long.  It  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  remarkable  for  being  the  {Jrst  place  in 
South  America,  from  Cape  Horn,  which  is  overgrown  with  high 
timber-trees.  It  accordingly  supplies  with  this  article  the  countries 
lying  south  of  it,  especially  the  Province  of  La  Plata.  The  Parana 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons  burden  up  to  this  island,  and  a 
considerable  number  ascend  for  timber. 

APOLDA.     [SAXE-WEIMAR  EISENACH.] 

APOLLONIATIS  LAKE.     [ANATOLIA.] 

APPALACHE  BAY.     [FLORIDA.] 

APPALACHICOLA.     [GEORGIA,  STATE  OP.] 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS.     [ALLEQHAJJY  MOUNTAINS.] 

APPENZELL,  a  canton  in  the  north-east  of  Switzerland,  inclosed 
on  all  sides  by  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  lies  between  47°  15'  and  47°  28' 
N.  lat.,  9°  10'  and  9°  35'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  south-west 
to  north-east  is  20  miles.  The  western  portion  of  the  canton  for  about 
10  miles  of  the  length  has  a  breadth  of  15  miles,  but  the  eastern 
portion  consists  of  a  projection  only  4J  miles  in  average  width.  The 
total  area  is  152  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the 
census  of  March,  1850,  was  54,869,  which  gives  an  average  of  359'66 
to  the  square  mile. 
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—  Brmoebw  of  the  Alp*  bound  tho  canton  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  »nd  some  lower  oflfcet*  run  into  the  interior  in  * 
•orth-wes*  dirwrtion.  The  mountains  bare  very  steep  aide*  and  aro 
chiefly  composed  of  limestone,  in  which  there  are  numerous  stalaotitic 
cavern*  n^  grottoo*.  The  highest  point  in  the  canton  in  the 
whi.-h  rises  on  the  southern  border  to  the  height  of  about  8230  feat  ; 
iu  n'ltumit  is  always  eovsjred  with  mow,  and  a  glacier  on  iU  tide 
feed*  the  See-Alp,  the  principal  lake  in  the  canton.  In  the  range  of 
muunUin*  <>n  the  east  which  separates  the  oauton  from  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Khine  the  higheit  point  is  the  Kamor,  the  pass  over  which 
commands  magnificent  view*  over  the  whole  of  the  canton  on  the 
wwt,  the  Rhein-thal  and  the  Tyr  A  on  the  east,  and  the  lake  of  Constanz 
on  the  north.  The  north  of  the  canton  contains  neither  inountaiu- 
ehaius  nor  valley*  properly  speaking,  but  preeente  a  succession  of 
height*  and  hollow*.  Some  of  the  hills  in  this  part  of  the  canton  are 
conical  ;  the  moat  remarkable  of  them  U  the  hill  of  Gabris  to  the 
north  of  the  village  of  Gais,  on  the  road  from  St-Oallen  to  the 
thai.  Tho  view  from  thin  hill  U  very  extensive.  The  Sitter,  which 
form*  the  outlet  of  the  Sue-  Alp  and  runa  north-went  through  tliin 
canton  and  the  neighbouring  one  of  8t-Gall  on  it*  way  to  join  the 
Thur,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  only  stream  worth  mentioning. 
The  north-went  of  the  canton  u  crossed  by  the  road  from  St-Gallen 
to  Petemll  through  Heriaau,  and  the  projecting  part  of  the  canton 
u  travened  by  two  roadi  that  connect  St-Gallen  with  the  Hhein-thal 
—one  pawing  through  Trogen,  the  other  through  Gais.  Roads  also 
connect  the  town  of  Appenxell  with  Heriaau  and  Gais,  but  no  roadi 
Croat  the  mountains  on  the  southern  border  of  the  canton. 

Product.  —  Agriculture  is  but  little  practised  in  this  canton  except 
in  the  low  grounds,  which  are  of  small  extent.  Tho  principal  source* 
of  wealth  from  the  laud  consists  iu  the  upland  and  mountain  pastures, 
on  which  laiy».  numbers  of  cows  are  fed.  Hones  and  goats  also  are 
numerous  ;  pigs  and  sheep  lean  so.  Butter,  cheese,  honey,  wax,  and 
kinchenwasser  are  exported  to  Southern  Germany,  whence  the  supply 
of  corn  U  chiefly  obtained.  Pines  and  fin  are  the  principal  trees  in 
the  mountain  forests.  1'cat-bogs  supply  fuel  in  some  places  instead 
of  wood,  which  U  more  generally  used.  There  are  some  salt  and 
mineral  springs.  Game  and  fish  are  scarce.  Tho  climate  is  cold  but 
generally  very  healthy. 

ID  consequence  of  religious  dissensions  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  reformed  religion,  the  canton  has  been  divided  since 
1697  into  two  independent  republics,  distinguished  as  the  Inner 
Rhoden  or  Interior  Appenzell,  aud  the  Auaaer  Khoden  or  Exterior 
Appeuxell  ;  tho  former  lying  between  the  latter  and  the  mountain- 
on  the  south,  and  being  entirely  a  pastoral"  country.  The  word 
rkadai  means  'communes.'  Interior  Appenzell  U  u  mountainous 
and  wild  country  with  a  population  of  only  11,  '270,  almost  all 
Catholics  aud  devoted  to  a  pastoral  life.  It  is  little  visited  by 
strangers,  and  its  inhabitants  retain  much  of  the  primitive  Swiss 
simplicity  of  manners,  but  are  far  behind  their  neighbours  in  material 
comfort*.  Exterior  Appenzell  has  a  population  of  43,990,  who  are 
almost  without  exception  Protestant,  and  much  addicted  to  commer- 
cial and  industrial  pursuits,  especially  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
silk,  linen,  muslin,  damasks,  ic, 

GorermmaU.  —  Both  governments  are  pure  democracies  ;  in  each  tho 
general  assembly  (landsgsjiMinde)  consulting  of  all  the  male  • 
above  18  yean  of  age,  meeta  in  a  field,  and  constitute*  the  sovereign 
power.  In  each  a  grand  council  forms  the  executive,  proposes  the  laws 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  general  assembly,  and  exercises  the  admin  U- 
trntivu  and  judiciary  functions.  Each  commune  also  has  its  council. 
liief  magistrate,  named  the  Landamman,  is  president  Until 
the  revolution  In  Switzerland  iu  1847  the  two  division*  of  the  canton 
had  only  a  single  vote  in  the  federal  diet,  to  which  each  division  sent  a 
deputy  in  turn.  The  Inner  Khoden  now  returns  one  member,  the 
AOSMT  Rhoden  two  members,  to  the  national  council.  [SwmnUaVDk] 
The  revenue  of  the  canton  proceeding  from  fines  and  the  produce  of 
cantonal  property  is  inconsiderable,  the  >  also  i«  trifling,  for 

no  establishments  are  kept  up  and  but  few  of  the  public  officers  are 
paid  :  taxes  and  custom-houses  are  unknown  in  the  canton. 

/mjtafiii<iiui,  Ac.-  -The  AppenxelK  i  is  are  passionately 

fond  of  dancing,  and  the  peasants  of  the  Atuuur  Rhoden,  wh< 
amusement  is  restricted  by  law  to  four  or  five  days  in  the  year, 
frequently  cross  the  bonier  to  trip  it  with  their  neighbour*  of  the 
southern  division.  They  are  also  much  addicted  to  athletic  exercises, 
especially  to  wrestling,  boxing,  and  pushing  the  stone.  They  are  also, 
like  most  of  their  Swiss  brethren,  famous  marksmen  :  riflo-matchm 
are  held  very  generally  on  Sundays  in  summer  and  autumn.  The 
dwelling-houses  of  the  peasantry  are  scattered  over  the  country. 
rarely  collected  into  villages,  and  where  they  are  each  house  generally 
stands  in  it*  own  grounds.  Indeed  it  is  only  In  the  Ausser  V  ! 


is  only 

their  number  is  but  small 
the  north  of  the  canton, 
y  in  the  manufacture  and 
ast  of  the  preceding, 


. 

«*at  any  ullage,  are  found,  a 
Among  them  mav  be  mentio 
the  inhabitant*  of  which  are  e 

•mbrwdsry  of  muslin  ;  sod         ,  , 

situated  in  a  bare  and  bleak  but  healthy  region  8000  feet  above  the 
SM.  and  much  frequented  in  summer  by  invalids  who  imbibe  vast 
quantities  of  foata  -milk  whey  with  the  notion  that  their  maladies  an 
eared  thereby.  The  bouses  of  Gais  are  converted  into  lodging-houses 
during  the  whey-cure  season;  they  are  particularly  neat  and  clean,  and 


all  of  them  are  painted  outside.  On  the  summit  of  the  steep  pass 
over  the  mountains  east  of  Oais  leading  to  AlUUtton  in  the  Khem-thal, 
a  chapel  U  erected  to  commemorate  the  viet  vppenzellen 

Uintrians  in  1406.  The  view  from  the  chapel  over  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  2000  feet  below,  aud  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tain* of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlborg,  is  very  beautiful.  Iu  Apponiell 

.':   ,       !  :•      '        :i   '!.      I,       .  .  •      .       - 

'fuirni. — Appaueli,  tho  capital  of  •  Khoden,  is  situated  in  a 

valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sitter,  7  i 

47°  29'  N.  lat,  »°  24'  E.  long.  :  population,  including  the  whole 
commune,  3200.  It  is  a  small,  old,  and  ill-l-mlt  place.  Two 
cover^l  bridges  span  the  ri.  i:ins,  a 

council-house,  an  arsenal,  a  convent,  a  nunnery,  and  a  new  church, 
which  is  hung  with  flags.  In  the  archive-office  are  preserved  many 
banners  captured  during  the  war  of  independence  in  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century.  The  general  assembly  of  the  Int. 
here  every  year.  Appenzull  has  some  trade  in  linen  which  is  bleached 
near  the  town.  Between  Appenzell  and  the  Seutis  mountain  are  the 
mineral  baths  of  Weissbad,  from  which  are  several  walks  up  the 
mountain ;  one  of  these  leads  to  a  singular  hermitage  and  chapel  called 
Wildkirchlein,  scooped  in  the  face  of  a  precipice,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael  The  upland  crossed  before  reach  5094 

feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  summer  U  covert. I  ...us  pasture 

and  innumerable  flowers.     Trogen,  the  capital  of;  .iiodeu 

east  of  the  Sitter.  7  miles  N.I-;,  from  Appenzell  on  the  road  from 
St-G  alien  to  Altstatten,  has  an  arsenal,  and  2400  inhabitants  who 
manufacture  linen  aud  muslin.  Htritau,  the  capital  of  the  Ausser 
Ithoden  west  of  the  Sitter,  is  situated  7  miles  N.N.W.  from  Appenzell, 
and  has  2000  inhabitants.  The  town  which  is  irregularly  built 
at  the  junction  of  two  small  streams  which  drive  the  in;..-hin..ry  of  its 
numerous  factories.  Two  of  the  neighbouring  heights  aro  crowned 
by  ruined  castles.  The  lower  part  of  the  church  tower  in  which  the 
archives  are  kept  is  said  to  date  from  the  7th  century.  J 1.  ri-uu  has 
a  court-house,  an  arsenal,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  u  public  library.  It 
is  the  centra  of  important  silk,  cotton,  an. I  muslin  manufactures,  aud 
the  most  commercial  place  in  all  the  canton.  About  a  mile  en- 
arc  the  mineral  sprim?-  of  Heinrichsbad,  at  which  there  is  a  commo- 
dious bath  house.  Hither  also  numerous  invalids  flock  in  suuii. 
the  goats' -whey  cure :  consumptive  patients  are  accommodated  with 
apartments  in  a  cow-house. 

/fiitorical  Strtck. — The  Prankish  kings  who  in  the  8th  oentun 

extern  Helvetia  bestowed  the  royal  domains  in  these  mountains 
and  valleys  on  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall     By  degrees  the  abbey  ac  < 
the  iurisdiotion  over  the  whole  country,  which  was  confirmed  to  it  in 
1-'!'J_'   l.y   the   ompri-..r    Adolphiu   of   Nassau.     The  abbots   built   a 
monastery  dependent  on  that  of  St.  Call,  which  was  called  A1 
ft1  Hi,  and    i'  .    whence  the  m  ensell 

was  given  iirat  to  the  village  which  grow  around   the  monastc: 
afterwards  to  the  whole  country.     The  inhabitants  enjoyed  miu 
dominion  of  the  abbey  considerable  privileges  and  franchises;  they 
elected  their  lamlnm;.,  .11  and  otln -r  magistrates, and  '  id  fees 

they  were  to  pay  to  the  abbey  we:  an  elective 

government  like  that  of  an  abbey  much  depended  on  the  personal 
character  of  the   abbot   for   the   time  beini;. 
encroached  or  allowed  their  bailiffs  to  encroach  on  the  lil>ei  t 
these  mount. line.Ts,  who  at  lost,  after  unavailing  remonstrances,  rose 
inarms  in  1401,  surprised  the  castles  which  the  abbot  hud  l.uiit  in 
their  country,  and  drove  his  bailiffs  away.    A  war  of  several  years.' 
continuance  ensued,  in  which  first  the  impel ,  Suabia  and 

afterwards  Austria  itself  took  the  abbot's  part ;  but  the  Appenzellen 
assisted  by  the  men  of  Schwyz  aud  Glarus  repeatedly  defeated  their 
enemies.  At  last  peace  was  made,  and  the,  Appenxeilers  were  recog- 
nised as  an  independent  people  ;  l.ut  it  was  not  till  the  year  1513  that 
they  were  finally  receiv. 
formed  the  13th  car  'i  -'  \M>.  I 

I A  VIA,  an  ancient  road  in  Italy.     It  was  first  laid  down  as 
far  as  Capua  by  Appiux  <  ho  afterward-  from  the  loss  of  bis 

eight  was  called  ('•  -12.     At  a  later  period 

it  was  continued  as  far  as  Brumlinium.  For  the  towns  through  which 
it  passed  nee  AM-  The  road,  part*  of  which 

still  exist,  was  built  of  squared  stones,  closely  fitted  together  « 
cement  -f  various  siMS,  from  one  foot  to  five  feet.      There 

>.  strata  beneath;   the  first  of  r-.-.v-h  stones  ceni.ut.-l  with 
mortar,  the  ^  -eing  about  8  feet  in  depth. 

Th.  l.readth  of  i )»•  road  is  about  14  feet,  so  OH  to  admit  two  carriages. 

Al'I'IN.     IAH..VI.B.] 

AITI.KI.Y.  Westmorland,  the  county  town,   a  m 

in  East  Ward,  is  situated  in  84°  35'  N. 
,-. ;  81  miles  S.E.  from  Carlisle,  270  miles  N.N.W.  fi 
by  road,  mid  .'.on  miles  by  the  North  Western  r. 
Valley.    The  population  in  1851  was  1294.     The  borough  possesses  a 

or,  aldermen,  lie.,  but  scarcely  any  fun 

of   mo:  nt  ore   exercised.      The   livings  are   ii 

archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle. 

Appleby  u  beautifully  situated  upon  the  river  Eden  (one  of  tho 
flasst  trout  streams  in  England),  which  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith 
below  Carlisle.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Appleby  was  a  Roman 
station,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  this.  It  was  however 
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a  place  of  some  importance  before  the  Norman  conquest  and  until  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  in  the  22nd  year  of  whose  reign  it  was  surprised 
and  destroyed  by  William  king  of  Scotland.  A  similar  calamity  in 
the  12th  year  of  Richard  II.,  1388,  prostrated  the  town.  It  never 
entirely  recovered  from  this  blow.  The  greatest  part  still  lay  in  ruins 
in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  on  this  account  the  rent  due  to 
the  crown  was  reduced  from  20  marks  annually  to  2  marks,  or  II.  6s.  8d. 
Burralls,  a  hamlet  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  ita  name  from  Burgh  walls ;  and  the  remains  of  buildings  have 
been  dug  or  ploughed  up  two  or  three  miles  from  Appleby. 

Appleby  is  situated  in  two  parishes,  St.  Lawrence  on  the  left  and  St. 
Michael  on  the  right  side  of  the  river.  The  greater  part  of  the  town 
lies  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence ;  St.  Michael,  popularly  called 
Bongate,  contains  but  few  houses,  and  ia  principally  an  agricultural 
parish.  The  two  parishes  are  separate  vicarages.  The  high  road  from 
London  to  Carliale  by  Brough  and  Penrith  passes  through  Bongate. 
An  ancient  stone  bridge  of  two  arches  crosses  the  Eden  and  connects 
the  two  parishes  of  Appleby  with  each  other.  The  main  street,  which 
is  irregularly  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  is  of  considerable  width, 
having  the  castle  at  its  upper  and  the  parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence 
at  its  lower  extremity.  The  town  contains  some  well-built  houses, 
and  has  a  neat  appearance ;  it  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  castle  is 
finely  situated  upon  a  lofty  and  well-wooded  eminence,  and  commands 
from  the  summit  of  ita  ancient  keep  a  noble  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  keep  is  still  surrounded  by  a  moat,  but  the  drawbridge 
ban  been  removed.  This  fine  keep,  called  Caesar's  Tower,  though  not 
of  Roman  date  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  is  also  a  portion  of  the  castle  ; 
but  the  larger  part  of  the  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  1686  by  the  then 
Earl  of  Thanet,  who  inherited  it  from  the  Clifford  family,  and  in  the 
possewrion  of  whose  descendants  it  still  remains.  The  gardens 
belonging  to  the  castle  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  from  their 
elevated  position  command  a  rich  and  varied  prospect.  A  suit  of 
steel  and  gold  armour,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  George  Clifford  in  his 
capacity  of  champion  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  preserved  in  the  castle. 

In  consequence  of  the  adherence  of  the  town  of  Appleby  to  the  cause 
of  Charles,  Oliver  Cromwell  imposed  upon  it  a  '  Charter  of  Restrictions,' 
which  for  a  time  was  enforced  by  a  garrison.  This  restrictive  charter 
was  however  annulled  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  which  event 
was  celebrated  in  the  town  with  great  pomp  and  festivity  under  the 
auspices  of  the  celebrated  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  who  at  that  time  occupied  her  castle  at  Appleby  which 
she  had  fortified  for  King  Charles  I.,  and  who  now,  aged  aa  she  was, 
"  thought  not  her  gates  wide  enough  to  receive  her  guests." 

The  church  of  St.  Lawrence  was  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt  in  1 655 
by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  also  left  a  fund  for  keeping  it  in 
repair.  The  church  ia  large  and  handsome,  and  contains  the  tomb 
of  Anne  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  a  beautiful  monument  to  the 
memory  of  her  mother,  the  Countess  of  Cumberland,  of  whom  it 
bears  a  full  length  recumbent  figure  in  white  marble.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodists ;  an 
endowed  Grammar-school,  founded  in  1574,  which  had  31  scholars  in 
1851,  a  National  and  a  British  school ;  a  mechanics  institute  ;  and  an 
hospital  or  alms-house,  endowed  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  for 
the  support  of  12  widows  and  a  superior,  or  "  mother,"  and  having  a 
chapel  for  daily  prayers. 

Near  the  church  is  a  cloister,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1811  after  a 
design  by  Mr.  Smirke  ;  it  is  partly  used  as  a  market-house  and  partly 
occupied  by  shops.  The  main  street  is  ornamented  at  each  extremity 
by  an  ancient  stone  obelisk ;  but  the  town-hall  and  shambles  are  most 
incommodiously  placed  in  ita  centre.  The  shire-hall  and  new  jail  are 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  or  Bongate.  The  assizes  for  Westmor- 
land are  held  at  Appleby  twice  in  the  year;  the  judges  on  these 
occasions  have  been  from  time  immemorial  entertained  at  the  castle. 
A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  weaving  of  linens  and  checks  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
Appleby ;  also  brewing  and  malting.  There  is  a  good  retail  trade.  A 
woollen  manufactory  ia  seated  at  Coupland  Beck.  The  market  at 
Appleby  is  held  on  Saturday  for  corn ;  a  market  for  sheep  is  held  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  each  month ;  and  there  are  fairs  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep  at  Whitsuntide,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  June,  on  the 
21st  of  August,  and  on  the  30th  of  September  and  1st  of  October.  The 
last  mentioned  of  these  fairs  ia  known  by  the  name  of  Brough  Hill  fair, 
and  ia  held  on  a  piece  of  open  ground  about  aix  miles  from  Appleby. 
This  fair,  as  well  as  that  held  in  June,  is  almost  exclusively  a  cattle 
and  horse  fair. 

The  borough  of  Appleby  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832,  returned  two  members  to  Parliament,  but  was  then 
disfranchised.  The  revenues  of  the  corporation  are  applied  to  the 
repair  of  the  atreets  and  to  local  improvements. 

(Nicholson  and  Burn's  Jfittary  of  Cumberland  and  Wettmorland  ; 
Corrftpondent  at  AppM//.) 

APPLEDORE,  Devonshire,  a  port  and  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Northam  and  hundred  of  Shebbear,  is  situated  upon  an  acclivity 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Torridge,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Taw, 
in  51°  3'  N.  Int.,  4°  12'  W.  long.,  44  mil.-:  N.\V.  from  Exeter,  and 
204  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1841 
wan  2174,  of  the  parish  of  Northam  3578;  the  population  of  the  pariah 
of  Northam  in  1851  wnj  8680. 


The  living  ia  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Barnstaple 
and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

Appledore  is  a  small  place,  but  has  a  considerable  coasting  and 
American  trade;  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing. 
The  average  number  of  vessels  which  arrive  laden  is  about  2300 
annually,  nearly  half  of  which  proceed  to  Bideford  and  Barnstaple. 
The  town  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years.  The  parish 
church  is  in  the  village  of  Northam,  above  a  mile  from  the  town, 
but  on  the  site  of  the  old  chapel  in  Appledore  is  a  neat  district 
church,  built  in  1836  by  public  subscription.  There  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists ;  and  National 
and  Infant  schools.  The  markets  are  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

On  the  coast  near  Appledore  is  a  sandy  tract  of  about  800  acres, 
called  "  Northam  Burrows,"  adjoining  which  is  a  high  bank  of 
pebbles,  about  a  mile  long,  resembling  the  Chesil-bank  near  Weymouth. 
Kinwith  or  Kenwith  Castle,  in  besieging  which  Ubbo  or  Hubba  the 
Dane  was  killed  in  878,  was  near  Appledore.  Henni  Borough,  or 
Henni  Castle,  a  small  fortified  spot  not  far  from  Bideford,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  this  castle.  A  rude  block  of  stone,  which 
lies  on  the  beach  at  Appledore,  is  known  as  Hubba's  Stone,  and  is 
popularly  believed  to  mark  the  spot  where  Hubba  was  interred. 

(Route  Book  of  Devon;  Correspondent  at  Appledore.) 

APPLEDORE.     [KENT.] 

APT.     [VAUCLUSE.] 

APU'LIA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  southern  Italy  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  was  bounded  E.  and  N.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  N.W.  by  the  river  Frento,  or  perhaps  the  Tifernus,  which  divided 
it  from  theFrentani,  W.  bySamnium,  and  S.  by  Lucania  and  Messapia. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  considered  the  Messapian 
peninsula,  now  called  Terra  d'Otranto,  as  part  of  Apulia.  In  remoter 
ages  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Italy  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
name  of  lapygia,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Daunii,  the  Peucetii  or 
Poediculi,  the  Messapians,  and  the  Salentini,  who  were-  all  said  to  be 
descendants  of  Greek  or  Pelasgic  colonies.  The  original  Apuliana 
were  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Opici  or  Osci.  (Niebuhr's  History  of 
Rome,  vol.  i.) 

According  to  Strabo  (vi.  p.  283),  the  Peucetii  extended  along  the 
coast  from  Brundisium  to  Barium,  a  distance  of  about  700  stadia; 
north  of  the  Peucetii  were  the  Daunii,  and  then  the  Apuli,  extending 
to  the  southern  confines  of  the  Freutani.  Strabo  adds,  that  in  his 
time  the  names  of  Peucetii  and  Daunii  were  not  in  use  among  the 
natives,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  ancient  limits  of  these 
people.  Roman  Apulia,  in  its  extended  seiise,  included  the  countries 
of  the  Apuli,  the  Daunii,  and  the  Peucetii.  The  islands  of  Diomedes, 
now  called  Tremiti,  belonged  also  to  it.  The  principal  towns  of 
Apulia  were  Teanum,  Luceria,  Asculum,  Argyrippa  or  Arpi,  Sipontum, 
Salapia,  Barium,  Egnatia,  Canusium,  and  Venusia,  the  birth-place  of 
Horace.  This  country  suffered  greatly  during  the  second  Punic  war, 
when  some  of  ita  towna  sided  with  Hannibal  and  others  with  Rome. 
The  whole  finally  became  subject  to  the  Roman  sway.  After  the  fall 
of  the  western  empire  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  long  disputed 
between  the  Goths,  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  Longobards,  and  the 
Saracens.  The  Normans  conquered  Apulia  in  the  llth  century,  and 
the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily  styled  themselves  dukes  of  Apulia  and 
princes  of  Capua.  These  two  names  included  the  whole  of  their 
continental  dominions.  When  afterwards  the  monarchy  was  divided 
into  two  kingdoms,  namely,  Sicily  vitro,  pharum,  and  Sicily  citra 
pharum  (or  the  kingdom  of  Naples),  the  name  of  Apulia  (and  in  later 
times  Puglia)  was  definitively  limited  to  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  continental  kingdom,  consisting  of  the  Apulia  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Messapian  peninsula.  The  Roman  Apulia  comprised  nearly 
the  same  territory  as  the  two  provinces  of  Capitanata  and  Terra  di 
Bari.  [BARI,  TERRA  DI  ;  CAPITANATA;  PUOLIA.] 

APURE,  a  river  in  South  America,  a  feeder  of  the  Orinoco,  rises  in 
the  eastern  Cordillera  of  New  Granada,  a  little  south  of  the  town  of 
Pamplona,  near  7°  N.  lat.,  73°  40'  W.  long.  It  is  formed  by  two  head 
streams — the  Orivante  and  the  Sarare — which,  running  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other  for  about  100  miles,  and  traversing  the  mountains  and 
the  lower  hilly  tract,  meet  in  the  western  plains  of  Venezuela,  and 
form  the  Apurd  river.  After  the  junction  of  its  branches  the  Apure" 
turns  to  the  east-north-east,  and  ia  joined  by  numerous  affluents  from 
the  north,  among  which  the  Rio  San  Domingo  is  the  most  important. 
The  Apurd  continues  to'  flow  in  an  easterly  direction  for  about  200 
miles  to  San  Fernando.  Near  69°  W.  long,  it  sends  off  an  arm,  which 
running  south-east  falls  into  the  Rio  Aranea,  another  affluent  of  the 
Orinoco.  The  large  tract  of  land  between  these  two  rivers,  the  arm 
of  the  Apurd  just  mentioned  and  the  Orinoco,  forms  the  island  of 
Achaguar.  At  San  Fernando  the  river  receives  on  the  left  bank  the 
Portugueza,  which  carries  down  a  very  large  body  of  water  from  the 
north,  collected  from  a  great  number  of  water-courses  which  drain 
the  Paramo  de  Rosas  and  the  south-western  portion  of  the  coast  range 
of  Venezuela.  The  country  which  lies  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Portugueza  and  the  Orinoco  is  low  and  level ;  it  is  under  water  for 
several  months  during  the  rainy  season,  when  a  temporary  lake  is 
formed  some  thousands  of  square  miles  in  area,  and  with  a  depth  of 
20  feet  of  water,  so  as  to  be  navigable  by  large  vessels.  The  great 
volume  of  water,  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Apurd  and  the 


APfKIMAC. 


AKABQIR. 


.  and  the  UttJe  degree  of  consistency  in  the  alluvial  soil  ' 
between  the   Apurrf  and  the  Orinoco  cause  the  country,  •fekh  for 
tkne  or  four  month*  is  a  lake,  to  present  during  the  remainder  of  the  ' 
year  a  Mi-work  of  water-course*,  most  of  which  are  too  shallow  to  be 
navigated.     One  of  theee  lAminJ*,  however,  which  joins  the  Orinoco 
oppuaite  San  Kafaele  del  Capuchino,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  more 
than  100  ton*  burden.     Large  river-boaU  aioend  the  Apur<S  to  ita 
y^a-w^v.  with  the  Rio  San  Domingo  (near  69*  SO'  \V.  long),  and 
then  the  la«t  mentioned  river  to  a  village  called  Torunas,  which  U  a 
few  mile*  distant  from  the  thriving  town  of  Varinw,  of  which  Toruiian 
U  considered  the  port,  a*  by  mean*  of  this  navigation  the  produce 
of  that  part  of  Venezuela  U  sent  to  Angostura,  and  European  goods 
are  received  back  in  the  same  way.    The  Apurd  enters  the  Orinoco 
on  the  left  bank,  about  90  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Portuguese. 
(Humboldfs    Prrtonal  Karratirt ;    Demons'*    Voyage   A   la  fartie 
Oriental*  dt  la  Ttm-Ptrme,  4-c.) 
APURIMAC.     [PERf.l 
AQUILA.    [Aniirxzo.] 

AQUILEIA,  a  town  founded  in  the  territory  of  the  Veneti  by  a 

Roman  colony  in   the  year  181    B.C.,    was  situated   in    a  low  and 

fertile  plain,  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  Natiso  and  near  the 

right  bank  of  the  Sontius,  now  the  Isonzo.     It  soon  became  a  place  of 

great  trade,  for  although  it  was  60  stadia  or  about  8  miles  distant 

from   the  Adriatic,    vessels    could  reach   it   through  canals  which 

communicated  with  the  riven  that  flow  near  it     Its  walla  were  12 

mile*  in  extent,  and  the  city  was  adorned  with  an  amphitheatre  and 

other  splendid  buildings.     The  Via  ^Emilia,  a  continuation  of  the 

Flaminun  road  from  Rome,  led  through  Ariminum  and  Bononia  to 

Aquileia.    The  city  was  always  important  in  a  military  point  of  view. 

Julius  (.'xsar  made  it  the  head  quarters  of  the  legions  in  Cisalpine 

Gaul,  and  several  of  the  emperors  repaired  to  Aquileia  for  the  defence 

of  the  Italian  frontier.     Aquileia  distinguished  itself  for  ita  fidelity  to 

Borne,  especially  during  it*  protracted  siege  by  Haximinus,  which  was 

terminated  by.  the  assassination  of  the  tyrant  by  his  own  soldiers 

under  the  walls  of  the  town,  A.D.  288.      The  town,  owing  to  its 

situation,  was  exposed  to  the  first  attacks  of  Alaric  and  the  other 

barbarians  who  successively  invaded  Italy  from  the  north-east.      The 

famous  Attila  at  last  stormed  it  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  three 

months  continuance,  pillaged,  and  destroyed  it  by  fire,  after  butchering 

the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  in  the  year  452.     Aquileia  never 

recovered    its    importance  ;    it    was    afterwards    however    partially 

inhabited,  and  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  a  bishop  till  the  6th 

century,  when  on  the  invasion  of  the  Longobordi  all  the  inhabitants 

took  refuge  on  the  island  of  Oradus  at  the  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 

The  see  of  Aquileia  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy ;  its  first  recorded 

bishop,  Hermagoras,  is  said  to  have  lived  under  the  Emperor  Nero. 

There  is  also  a  tradition  that  8t  Hark  the  evangelist  was  the  first 

bishop  of  Aquileia,  and  that  he  wrote  there  his  Gospel,   a  MS.  of 

which,  said  to  be  an  autograph  of  the  saint,  was  transferred  to  Venice 

in  the  14th  century,  and  deposited  in  the  treasure-room  of  the  church 

of  St.  Mark.     Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  it  was  made  a 

metropolitan    see,   and    the   jurisdiction    of    its   prelates  extended 

ultimately  over  Istria,  Yenetia,  the  country  westward  as  far  as  Corno, 

and  beyond  the  Alps  to  the  river  Save.     In  the  6th  century  the 

metropolitans  of  Aquileia  assumed  the  title  of  patriarch,  which  was 

a  long  time  after  acknowledged  by  the  Pope.     The  prelates  became  for 

several   centuries  almost  the  temporal  sovereigns  of  the   territory 

subject  to  this  see,  and  under  them  Aquileia  enjoyed  a  period  of 

comparative  prosperity.     But  the  wars  between  Frederic  II.   and  the 

popes,  and  the  factions  of  the  Quelphs  and  Ohibelins,  came  again  to 

disturb  the  country ;  and  these,  added  to  the  growing  unhealthiness 

of  Aquileia,  occasioned  by  the  stagnant  waters  around,  induced  the 

patriarchs,  in  the  1 3th  century,  to  remove  their  residence  to  the  castle  of 

Udine,  round  which  a  town  then  rose  on  the  decline  of  that  of  Aquileia. 

From  that  time  Aquileia  became  desolate,  and  by  degrees  dwindled 

away  to  a  mere  unhealthy  village,  with  no  public  buildings  remaining 

rxcept  the  cathedral     In  1420,  the  Venetians  conquered  Friuli,  and 

I  Mine  submitted  to  them.     Thus  ended  the  temporal  dominion  of 

the  patriarchs.      Their  spiritual  authority  they  retained  till   1758, 

when  in  consequence  of  disputes  having  arisen  between  the  Venetian 

senate  and  the  court  of  Austria  about  the  right  of  nomination  to  the 

vacant  see"  the  patriarchate  was  finally  abolished  by  the  Pope,  and  ita 

diocese  divided  into  two  episcopal  sees,  Udine  and  Gorizia. 

AQUITfUM,  a  town  of  the  Volscian*  included  in  ancient  Latium, 
in  Italy,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Latina  about  70  miles  K.S.E.  from 
Rome,  6  miles  from  the  lea  bank  of  the  Lirix.  and  between  4  and  5 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Melpis.  It  is  first  mentioned  I 

9.)  when  describing  Hannibal  s  advance  upon  Rome  by  the  Via 
Latin*.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  had  a  villa  at  A>|tiinun>,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  Urge  and  prosperous  town.  It  received  a  Roman  colony 
during  the  second  triumvirate  and  became  a  large  city  (it  is  so  called  by 
atnbo)  during  the  empire.  Juvenal,  the  Roman  satirist,  was  born  at 
Aquintim.  This  town  suffered  greatly  by  the  various  invasions  of 
the  barbarian,  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  It  was  almost  utterly 
destroyed  during  the  war*  of  Conrad  and  Manfred  against  the  Popes. 
It  retained  however  iu  episcopal  rank.  Part  of  the  site  in  now 
occupied  by  the  city  of  A.,*im,  a  poor  place  of  about  11 00  inhabitants. 
The  rest  of  the  site  is  covered  with  ruin*  of  buildings  of  various  age* 


and  styles,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre, 
a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  part  of  the  ancient  walls  built  of  square  stone* 
without  cement    An  old  church,  which  U  still  called  11  Vesoovado, 
although  the  see  has  been  long  since  transferred  to  Pontooorvo,  where 
he  bishop  resides,)  is  built  on  the  site  and  partly  with  the  materials 
jf  an  ancient  temple;   and  there  are  besides   ruins  of  two  oil,,  r 
ancient  temples.     Aquino  is  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra  di 
(PON 

AQUITA'NIA,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  ancient  Gaul.  The 
unite  of  A,quitania  are  stated  by  Julius  Ctesar  to  have  been  the  river 
Jarumna,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean.  The  Garumna  divided  it  from 
Celtic  Gaul.  The  original  Aquitanians  are  supposed  to  have  been 
of  Iberian  race,  distinct  from  the  Celts.  Cassar  did  not  go  into 
Aquitania,  but  his  lieutenant,  the  younger  C'rassus,  made  an  incursion 
into  it  The  country  however  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  the 
•ear  28  B.C.,  when  Augustus  sent  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  to  conquer 
t  The  poet  Tibullus  accompanied  Messala  iu  this  expedition,  which 
le  has  commemorated  in  his  poems.  In  the  division  of  Gaul  into 
toman  provinces  as  settled  by  Augustus,  the  limits  of  Aquitania  were 
ix  tended  northward  as  far  as  the  river  Ligeris  (the  modern  Loire), 
and  eastwards  to  the  Mount  Cebenna  (the  Cevennes)  which  formed 
the  western  limit  of  the  Narbonensis  province.  In  the  following 
subdivisions  of  Gaul  under  the  later  emperors,  we  find  the  Aquitania 
of  Augustus  divided  into  three  provinces,  namely,  the  Novempopulana, 
which  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  original  Aquitania,  between 
;he  Garumna,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean  ;  its  principal  towns  were 
JlimberriK,  afterwards  Augusta,  Beneharnuni,  Iluro,  Aqiue  Tarbellic ; 
he  Aquitania  priuia  bordering  on  the  Ligeris,  and  whose  capital  was 
A  varicum,  afterwards  called  Bituriges  (now  Bourges),  and  the  Aquitania 
secunda,  situated  between  the  other  two,  and  whose  principal  city  was 
Burdegala  (Bordeaux).  Under  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Visigoths, 
after  ravaging  Italy,  passed  into  Gaul  and  took  possession  of 
Aquitania;  which  they  kept  till  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated 
them  in  a  great  battle  near  Poitiers  A.D.  507,  and  killed  their  king, 
Alaric  II.  Aquitania  then  became  part  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
Pranks ;  but  under  the  weak  successors  of  Clovis  it  was  detached 
Prom  it  again,  and  given  as  an  appanage  to  Charibert,  a  younger  son  of 
LUotorius  II.  We  find  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  Kudos, 
Duke  of  Aquitania  and  a  descendant  of  Charibert,  at  war  with  Charles 
Martel.  The  Saracens  from  Spain  having  invaded  the  country  and 
pillaged  Bordeaux,  Eudes  was  glad  to  make  hia  peace  with  Charles 
ind  to  join  him  against  the  Mohammedans,  who  were  utterly  defeated 
by  Charles  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  A.II.  732.  In  768,  Waifer, 
Eudes'  successor,  was  attacked  by  Pepin,  who  conquered  the  whole  of 
Aquitauia  and  reunited  it  to  the  French  monarchy.  But  Aquitania 
oad  undergone  another  change  iu  ita  southern  limits.  The  Vascones, 
a  Spanish  people,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  Visigoths, 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  settled  in  the  southern  port  of  Aquitauia, 
which  from  them  took  the  name  of  Vasoonia  or  Gascogne,  which  it  has 
retained  ever  since,  whilst  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same 
province  continued  to  be  called  Aquitaine,  and  afterwards  by  corruption, 
Guienne.  The  Vascones  were  conquered  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne, 
but  revolted  again,  and  formed  an  independent  state,  having  their 
dukes,  until  the  llth  century,  when  they  became  united  to  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine,  which  under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  had 
become  one  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the  French  monarchy  and  virtually 
independent  of  the  crown.  Eleanor,  the  heiress  of  William,  last 
count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  married  Louis  VII.,  king  of 
France,  but  being  repudiated  by  him  she  next  married  Henry,  duke 
of  Normandy,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  thus  became 
possessed  of  Guicnnc* Poitou,  Gascony,  Anjou,  in  short,  of  tin-  \\h.  •!•• 
Aquitania  in  its  most  extended  sense.  This  was  the  origin  nf  long 
wars  between  the  two  kingdoms.  At  last  Charles  VII.  conquered 
Guienne  and  the  other  districts  above-mentioned,  took  Bordeaux  in 
1451-2,  and  reunited  the  whole  to  France.  The  name  of  Gui.  nn. 
continued  afterwards  to  boused  as  that  of  one  of  tin-  provinces  of 
the  old  monarchy,  though  restricted  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
former  Aquitania,  until  the  first  French  •  .  when  the  whole 

country  was  divided  into  deportments,  and  the   old  denominations 
became  obliterated. 

ARAHAT  HI.  MATFOON.     [AuTDOs.] 

AKABGIR,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  poshalik  of  Sivas,  if 
situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  between  the  Ool-Oagh  and  Sari-Chi- 
Chak  branches  of  the  Anti-Taurus  [ANATOLIA]  ;  at  a  distance  of  16 
miles  N.W.  from  the  junction  of  the  Kara-Su  and  Murad-Su,  on  the 
caravan  route  from  Aleppo  to  Trebizond,  from  which  places  respectively 
it  \»  distant  .7"  .'?i.l  198  miles.  It  is  built  amidst  a  forest  of  fruit- 
trees,  among  which  the  White  Mulberry  is  most  common.  The  fruit 
of  the  mulberry  is  eaten  fresh,  or  used  for  making  brandy,  or  it  U 
made  into  a  sweetmeat  colled  prtma,  which  is  common  all  through 
Armenia.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  is  free  from  rocks 
yields  fine  crops  of  wheat  The  climate  is  cold  in  winter,  and  much 
snow  falls.  The  town  contains  4800  Turkish  and  1200  Ann.  man 
families.  A  few  years  ago  the  Armenian  population  had  1000  hand- 
looms  at  work,  weaving  cotton  goods  from  Hritixh  yarn.  This  industry 
and  the  caravan  trade  rendered  Arabgir  a  thriving  place.  In  tin; 
surrounding  highlands,  which  are  bare  and  barren,  iron-ore  is  abund- 
ant ;  and  near  the  spot  where  the  above-named  two  rivers  meet  and 
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form  the  Euphrates,  are  the  lead  and  copper-mines  of  Kaben-Maden. 
(Royal  Geographical  Journal.) 

ARABIA,  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  the  entire  surface  of  which  is 
about  four  times  that  of  France.  It  is  considered  as  pertaining  to 
Asia,  though  from  its  position  and  physical  character  it  would  appear 
rather  to  belong  to  Africa.  If  the  Red  Sea  did  not  interpose  a  narrow 
interruption,  one  almost  continuous  tract  of  sandy  deserts  would 
extend  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Boundaries,  Capet,  <tc. — Arabia  presents  the  form  of  a  vast  penin- 
sula, connected  with  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  continent  of 
Asia  by  a  sandy  desert,  the  breadth  of  which  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab  or  Euphrates 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  about  800  miles.  It  is  situated  between  12° 
and  30°  N.  lat.,  32°  and  59°  E.  long.,  partly  within  and  partly  to  the 
north  of  the  tropical  region  :  the  tropic  of  Cancer  divides  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  E. 
by  the  Persian  Gulf ;  the  Indian  Ocean  (called  here  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Oman)  washes  the  long  extent  of  its  south-eastern 
coast ;  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  the  Red  Sea  form  the  western 
boundary  ;  Ras-al-Had  is  the  moat  eastern  projection  of  the  peninsula ; 
Cape  Mussendom  (Cape  Maketa  of  the  ancients)  extends  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  towards  the  strait  of  Ormuz  ;  Cape  Aden,  near  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  peninsula,  is  discovered  between  15  and  20 
leagues  off  at  sea,  as  a  steep  and  lofty  rock ;  Bab-el-Mandeb,  or  the 
Gate  of  Tears,  the  dangerous  passage  from  the  Indian  into  the  Red 
Sea,  is  the  point  of  the  peninsula  which  is  situated  farthest  to  the 
south-west ;  and  Cape  Mohammed  marks  the  projection  of  the  Sinai 
Mountains  between  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  the  two  northern 
branches  or  gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Origin  of  the  Name. — The  name  Arabia,  by  which  the  Greeks  intro- 
duced this  vast  country  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  is  derived 
from  the  name  which  has  for  ages  been  used  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves. The  word  arab,  as  a  collective  noun  in  the  singular,  is  used 
as  the  common  name  of  the  Arabic  nation ;  its  plural  a'  nib  is 
restricted  to  signify  the  wandering  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert.  Belftd-el-Arab  (the  land  of  the  Arabs),  and  Jezirat-el-Arab 
(the  peninsula  of  the  Arabs),  are  the  usual  native  designations  of  the 
country ;  besides  these  we  may  also  notice  the  Persian  appellation  of 
Arabistan,  by  which  name  Arabia  is  often  called  among  the  Persians 
and  Turks. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Arab  is  doubtful.  Pocock  haa  adopted 
the  notion  of  several  oriental  writers,  that  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  were  so  named  from  Araba,  a  district  in  Yemen,  to  which 
Ya'rab,  the  son  of  Kahtan,  the  father  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  gave  his 
name.  But  the  existence  of  an  individual  referred  to  by  the  name 
of  Ya'rab,  appears  to  be  subject  to  the  same  historical  doubts  as 
that  of  many  of  the  reputed  founders  of  states  in  ancient  Greece. 
We  are  inclined  to  trace  the  word  Arab  to  the  Hebrew  verb  arab,  '  to 
net  or  go  down '  (as  the  sun).  According  to  this  etymology,  the  name 
Arab  implies  '  the  nation  or  country  situated  towards  sunset,'  that  is, 
westward  from  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  regions  which  were  pro- 
bably the  earliest  seats  of  the  Semitic  tribes.  Others  have  deduced 
the  name  Arab  from  the  Hebrew  substantive  ardbah,  '  a  barren  place 
or  desert,'  which  in  several  passages  of  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  used  as  the  designation  of  the  dreary  region  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  as  far  south  as  the  ^Elanitic  Gulf. 

Greek  and  Roman  Christian  writers  have  confounded  the  Arabian 
tribes  from  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates  under  the  name  of  Saracens,  the 
import  of  which  term,  as  appears  from  its  etymology  (shark,  in  Arabic, 
'  the  east,'  iharki,  '  Eastern ' )  is  '  Eastern  Nations.'  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  this  interpretation,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of 
Ptolemseus  (pointed  out  by  Gibbon),  who  expressly  mentions  the 
western  and  southern  position  of  the  Saracens. 

The  name  of  Arabia  in  its  proper  acceptation  comprehends  the 
peninsula  as  far  as  the  line  joining  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  ;  but  in  a  more  extended  sense  it  is  made 
to  comprehend  also  a  large  tract  north  of  this  line,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  river  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west.  Some  of  the  ancients  have  extended  the 
limits  of  Arabia  still  further.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  v.  24)  makes  Arabia 
comprehend  part  of  Mesopotamia,  nearly  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Armenia.  Xenophon  (' Anabasis,' i.  5),  considers  the  sandy  tract 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  south  of  the  tributary  river 
Araxes  (the  Khabur),  as  part  of  Arabia ;  and  the  physical  features 
of  the  country,  of  which  he  gives  a  lively  description,  justify  him  in 
assigning  this  tract  to  the  division  of  Arabia. 

>' Hi-face,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Products. — The  whole  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  explored,  consists  of  an  elevated 
table-land,  declining  on  the  north  towards  the  Syrian  desert,  and 
encircled  along  the  sea-coast  with  a  belt  of  flat  sandy  ground.  The 
flat  country,  beginning  at  Suez  and  extending  round  the  whole 
peninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  is  called  Gaur  or 
Tehama,  «'.  e.  the  '  Low-land,'  from  which  the  mountainous  region  in 
the  interior  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Jabal,  'the  Hills,' 
or  Nejd,  the  '  High-land."  The  width  of  the  Tehama  varies  :  near 
Mokha  its  breadth  is  about  one  day's  journey,  near  Hodeida  and 
Loheia  about  twice  as  much.  On  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  province 
of  Oman,  from  Ras-al-Had  up  to  Cape  Mussendom,  it  is  much 


narrower  :  between  the  villages  of  Sib  and  Sohar  indeed  its  width 
extends  to  about  a  day's  journey;  but  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
country  the  hills  reach  almost  to  the  sea. 

The  soil  of  the  Tehama,  from  its  regular  inclination  towards  the 
sea,  as  well  as  from  the  large  beds  of  salt  and  marine  exuviae  with 
which  it  is  interspersed,  appears  to  have  been  once  a  part  of  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  It  is  observed  that,  the  sea  on  the  western  coast  still 
continues  to  recede  :  the  reefs  of  madrepore  and  coral  which  abound 
in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  in  some  parts  rise  10  fathoms  above  the  sea, 
are  increasing  and  coming  nearer  the  shore ;  and  as  the  intermediate 
space  is  gradually  filled  up  with  sand,  the  Tehama  is  on  that  side 
constantly  extending  its  limits.  Muza  is  mentioned  by  Arrian 
( '  Periplus, '  c.  5)  as  a  sea-port  of  Arabia  Felix ;  we  now  find  it  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  Jidda  is 
described  by  Lord  Valentia  as  being  formed  by  innumerable  reefs  of 
coral,  which  extend  to  about  four  miles  from  the  shore,  leaving  many 
narrow  channels  between,  in  which  there  is  a  good  bottom  at  from 
6  to  12  fathoms,  and  where  the  sea  is  perfectly  smooth  even  when 
it  blows  the  heaviest  gale.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
these  banks  of  coral  are  less  numerous. 

The  low-land  of  Arabia  is  occasionally  for  many  years  entirely 
destitute  of  rain  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  scantily  watered  by  the  falling 
of  slight  showers  during  the  months  of  March  and  April.  The  dews 
in  the  most  arid  tracts  are  said  to  be  copious.  The  high-land  has  its 
regular  rainy  season,  which  begins  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  September.  Springs  also  abound  hi  the  loftier 
mountains,  which,  when  fed  by  the  copious  annual  rains,  send  streams 
of  water  through  the  valleys  that  descend  towards  the  Tehama : 
some  of  them  are  lost  before  they  leave  the  mountainous  region ; 
others,  which  are  more  abundant,  rush  into  the  Tehama,  where  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  mainly  depends  on  irrigation.  Most  of  the  larger 
streams,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  burning  plains,  spread  out  into 
shallow  lakes,  and  are  lost  in  the  sand ;  only  a  few  reach  the  sea. 
These  temporary  currents  of  rain-water,  and  the  small  verdant  valleys 
but  a  few  feet  below  the  general  level,  which  intersect  the  arid 
Tehama,  constitute  an  important  and  characteristic  feature  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country  :  they  are  called  wAdis,  an  expression  which 
we  frequently  meet  with,  though  variously  written,  as  a  component 
part  of  the  names  of  rivers  generally  on  the  maps  of  other  countries 
also  into  which  Arabian  settlers  have  penetrated.  The  Greek  oasis 
or  aua&is  appears  to  be  the  same  as  wadi.  The  Wadi  Zebid  and 
Wadi  Meitazn  are  the  two  principal  torrents  in  the  territory  of  Yemen  : 
the  former  reaches  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Zebid  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf ;  the  latter,  taking  a  southerly  course,  pours  its  waters  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  the  province  of  Oman,  the  rivers  Masora  and  Wadi 
Sib  contain  water  throughout  the  year,  and  both  reach  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Arabia  is  entirely  destitute  of  navigable  rivers. 

In  the  Tehama,  the  heat  during  summer,  owing  to  the  want  of 
rain  and  to  the  almost  direct  action  of  a  tropical  sun,  is  intense. 
Niebuhr  states  that  during  his  residence  in  the  low-land  of  Yemen, 
in  the  month  of  August,  the  thermometer  rose  to  98°  Fahrenheit, 
and  at  Loheia  during  the  month  of  January  to  86° ;  at  Sana,  in  the 
high-land,  it  only  reached  85°  during  the  summer,  and  he  heard 
it  asserted  that  in  the  latter  district  it  sometimes  freezes.  At 
Muscat  the  thermometer  varies  from  92°  to  102°  of  Fahrenheit  during 
summer.  Niebuhr  was  struck  with  the  delightful  scenery  of  the 
coffee-mountains  near  Beit-el-Fakih,  between  Mokha  and  Hodeida, 
where  he  found  the  air  much  fresher  and  cooler  than  in  the  parched 
plains  of  the  Tehama  :  yet  he  had  then  scarcely  reached  half  the 
ascent  to  Kusma  and  to  the  summit  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  here 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Nejd  and  the  Tehama.  The 
inhabitants  of  Yemen,  he  observes,  are  dwelling  as  it  were  in  different 
zones  ;  and  within  the  limits  of  a  comparatively  small  territory  may 
be  found  a  variety  of  indigenous  species  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  such  as  in  other  countries  can  only  be  seen  when  brought 
together  by  man  from  distant  regions. 

The  poisonous  blasts  known  by  the  names  of  Sam,  Samum,  or 
Samiel,  seldom  blow  in  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia.  They  are 
chiefly  experienced  in  the  tract  between  Basra,  Bagdad,  Haleb,  and 
Mecca ;  but  even  here  they  are  only  dreaded  during  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year.  These  winds  seem  to  derive  their  noxious 
qualities  from  passing  over  the  great  sandy  desert  when  scorched  by 
the  intense  rays  of  the. tropical  sun;  and  accordingly  Niebuhr  was 
informed  that  at  Mecca  the  samum  blows  from  the  east,  at  Bagdad 
from  the  west,  and  at  Basra  from  the  north-west.  AH  Bey  observes 
that,  at  Jidda,  "the  north-wind,  traversing  the  deserts,  arrives  in 
such  a  state  of  dryness,  that  the  skin  is  parched,  paper  cracks  as  if  it 
were  in  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  and  the  air  is  always  loaded  with  sand. 
If  the  wind  changes  to  the  south,  everything  is  in  the  opposite 
extreme  :  the  air  is  damp,  everything  that  you  handle  feels  of  a 
clammy  wetness,  and  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  loaded  with  a  sort 
of  fog."  Lord  Valentia  remarks,  that  the  southern  part  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Jebel-Tier,  opposite  Loheia,  is, 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  exposed  to  the  south-west  monsoon, 
which,  as  it  blows  over  the  arid  sands  of  Africa,  renders  the  climate 
of  the  adjacent  coast  extremely  sultry.  From  Jebel-Tier  to  Jidda 
the  winds  are  variable.  Above  Kosseir  as  far  as  Suez,  the  wind  blows 
for  rather  more  than  eight  months  from  the  north-west. 
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Arabia  ha*  long  bean  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  iu  odoriferou* 
The  frankincense  of  Saba  u  alluded  to  by  the  Hebrew 
I  (Isaiah  1*.  «  ;  Jrrrmiah  ri  SO).  Herodotus  (iii.  107)  mention* 
••a,  myrrh.  os*nis.  cinnamon,  and  ladanum  (a  reainou*  gum 
j  from  tie  ladon  or  rittut  crtiiciu)  ai  production*  exclusively 
peculiar  to  Arabia,  though  hi»  information  on  the  product*  of  Arabia 
L  neither  extensive  nor  exact  Among  the  Roman*  also,  Arabinu 
odoun  Mem  to  hare  been  quite  proverbial  (Propert  ii.  21) 

The  eoOee-ahnib  ii  cultivated  chiefly  on  the  western  deecent  of  the 
ohain  of  hilli  which,  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  Mparate*  the  level 
country  from  the  high-land :  that  grown  at  Bulgoea  near  Beit-el 
Kakib.  and  exported  from  Mokha,  still  maintain*  it*  superiority  over 
the  coffee  produced  in  other  part*  of  the  globe.  The  farinacvoiu 
deposit  called  manna  i*,  according  to  Niebubr,  chiefly  if  not  exolu 
lively  found  on  the  leave*  of  a  specie*  of  oak  called  Ballot  or  Afs : 
according  to  others  it  i*  a  pellucid  substance  exuded  by  the  leave*  of 
different  kind*  of  trees,  chiefly  the  kedytanm  Magi  of  Linnania. 
Orapea  are  cultivated  in  several  part*  of  Arabia,  though  in  the  Koran 
win*  i*  forbidden  to  the  Mussulman.  In  Yemen,  where  some  pain* 
are  bestowed  upon  agriculture,  Niobuhr  saw  excellent  wheat,  maize, 


durra,  barley,  beans,  lentil*,  tobacco,  Ac. ;  senna  and  the  cotton-tree 
are  also  cultivated  here.  Much  indigo  is  grown  about  Zebid.  Niflm 
say*  that  he  saw  no  oat*  in  Arabia  :  the  horse*  are  fed  on  barley,  and 
the  aases  on  beans.  The  time  of  the  harvest  varies.  At  Muscat, 
wheat  and  barley  are  sown  in  December  and  reaped  in  March ;  in 
the  high-land,  near  Sana,  the  time  of  the  harvest  for  barley  is  about 
the  middle  of  July. 

Arabia  is  rich  in  indigenous  trees ;  the  Acacia  trro,  from  which  the 
gum  Arabic  is  obtained,  the  date-tree,  and  many  varieties  of  the  palm 
and  fig-tree  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed.  Forest*  appear  to  be 
rare.  In  the  barren  tract*  of  the  country,  the  Beduins  sometime* 
supply  the  deficiency  of  fuel  by  the  dried  dung  of  the  camel 

Among  the  ancient*  Arabia  wa*  celebrated  for  it*  wealth  in  precious 
metals ;  yet,  according  to  the  account*  of  modern  travellers,  Arabia 
poeaesaes  at  present  no  mine*  either  of  gold  or  silver.  Iron  mines  are 
noticed  by  Niobuhr  a*  existing  in  the  territory  of  Saade.  The  lead 
mine*  of  Oman  are,  according  to  him,  very  productive,  and  large 
quantities  of  lead  are  exported  from  Muscat 

Atiimali.—Ctn  the  sand*  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  the  camel,  the  ship  of 
the  desert  as  it  i*  emphatically  called  by  the  natives,  is  an  invaluable 
treasure.  Like  the  Beduins  themselves  it  learns  from  early  youth  to 
endure  hunger,  thint,  and  fatigue.  It  performs  journeys  of  800  to 
400  hours  without  requiring  to  drink  oftener  than  once  in  8  or  10 
days.  The  herbage  scantily  supplied  by  the  desert  is  sufficient  for  iu 
food.  It  carries  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds  and  upwards,  without 
being  unloaded  for  weeks.  A  hint  from  its  leader  directs  iu  motions ; 
a  song  incites  it  to  renewed  exertion.  Its  hair  is  manufactured  into 
cloth  for  garment*  and  tent* ;  it*  milk,  like  that  of  the  cow,  is  nntritioiui 
and  sweet ;  it*  flesh,  when  young,  i*  in  taste  similar  to  veal 

Arabia  is  noted  for  its  hones,  of  which  there  are  two  distinct 
breeds.  The  one,  which  is  called  '  kadtshi,'  i.  «.  of  unknown  descent, 
is  in  no  higher  estimation  than  the  common  horse*  in  Europe  ;  horse* 
of  this  breed  are  employed  to  carry  loads  or  a*  draught-animals.  The 
other,  called  '  koheili '  or  '  kohlani,'  i.  e.  of  ancient  and  noble  pedigree, 
I*  reserved  for  riding  only.  The  beet  hones  are  bred  in  the  desert 
bordering  on  Syria  :  they  are  here  reared  in  the  encampment*  of  the 
Beduins  with  a  careful  tenderness  which  trains  them  to  habits  of 
attachment  to  their  master*.  It  is  for  this  quality,  and  for  their 
amazing  speed,  that  they  are  valued,  more  than  for  their  size  or 
beauty. 

There  i*  also  In  Arabia  a  spirited  kind  of  ass  which  is  used  for 
riding  and  for  military  service ;  the  best  are  to  be  found  in  the  province 
of  Lab**.  The  Arabian  oxen  and  cows  are  distinguished  by  a  hump 
over  the  shoulder*.  Herodotus  (iii.  113)  mentions  two  kinds  of  sheep 
with  fat  tail*  u  bring  indigenous  in  Arabia,  The  rock-goat,  the  fox, 
the  musk-deer,  and  a  wild  specie*  of  ass  inhabit  the  hill-country.  The 
jackal,  the  wolf,  the  hynna,  and  the  panther  roam  amund  the  tents  of 
the  BrdniiiK.  <>r  f..n..«-  the  track  of  the  caravans  through  the  solitary 
desert.  The  gazelle  seeks  pasture  and  shade  In  the  isolated  wodin. 
The  wood*  of  Yemen  and  Aden  are  inhabited  by  troop*  of  monkey. 
The  li->n,  from  the  frequent  allusion*  to  it  in  ancient  Arabic  poetry, 
and  from  the  number  of  name*  which  the  language  has  for  it,  must  at 
•  one  period  have  been  very  common. 

Among  the  bit-tin  indigenous  in  Arabia  wo  find  mentioned  several 
targe  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  severe!  k 
hawk.  The  carrion-vulture  frequents  battle-fields  one]  performs  the 
•errie.il  of  scavenger.  The  ostrich  and  other  bird*  valued  for  their 
plumage  live  in  the  desert*.  Tame  fowls,  pheasant*,  and  different 
•orta  of  pigeons  are  frequent  in  Yemen.  Along  the  ooast  of  the  Red 
fieapelica,,.  and  various  kinds  of  sea-fowl  are  found. 

loaoatl  nf  Arabia,  whose  devastations  are  so  ofVn  alluded  to, 
iried  and  roasted  or  boiled  and  in  this  state  eaten  by  the  Arabs, 
rtmhr  state*  that  they  are  strung  on  thread*  and  offered  for  wile  in 
themarkcU  of  all  the  Arabian  town*  from  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Basra. 

The  sea  on  the  eastern  c.«st  of  Oman  i*  so  abundant  in  flsli. 
not  only  «*se*,  cow*,  and  other  domestic  animal*  are  fed  with  them, 
but  they  are  also  spread  on  the  fields  to  improve  the  soil  as  manure. 
The  pearl  fUberie,  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are   universally  celebrated. 


The  bank  on  which  pearl-shell*  are  principally  found  extend*  from  the 
Bahrein  islands  to  very  near  the  promontory  of  Julfa,  The  northern 
extremity,  near  the  isles  Karek  and  Bahrein,  is  distinguished  a*  parti- 
cularly rich  in  pearl*.  The  pearl  finberiw  in  thi*  part  of  the  Feraian 
Qulf  arc  alluded  to  by  Arrian.  ('  Periplus,'  a  9.) 

Dvrinmu  of  Arabia.— Arabia  ha*  been  variously  divided  at  different 
time*,  and  by  different  author*.  Strabo  (xvi  c.  4)  divide*  the  whole 
country  into  the  Happy  and  the  Deaert  Arabia,  the  former  occupying 
the  southern,  and  the  latter  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The 
triple  division  into  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia  Petnea,  and  Arabia  Deserta 
wa*  introduced  by  Ptolemeu*.  Arabia  Felix  coincided  with  the  penin- 
sula, a*  above  defined ;  Arabia  Petnta,  so  named  from  Petra,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Nabathwans,  was  the  country  between  the  Red 
and  the  Dead  Sea*,  bordering  upon  Palestine  and  Egypt ;  and  Arabia 
Deserta  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  the  Syrian  desert,  a*  far 
oa  the  Euphrates.  The  last  was  inhabited  entirely  by  the  Beduins, 
who  from  their  dwelling  in  tent*  were  called  Skenitee  by  the 
ancient*,  and  sometimes  Nomadic  from  their  pastoral  occupation. 
In  later  time*  its  inhabitant*  were  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Baraceni,  which  after  Mohammed's  time  became  a  general  name  for 
the  Arab  race. 

By  some  contemporary  Christian  writers  on  the  history  of  the 
Crusades,  the  territory  around  Bostra  or  the  Auram'ti*  of  the  ancient* 
i*  called  Arabia  Prima ;  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  had  the  name 
of  Arabia  Secuuda  or  Arabia  Petracensi*  (in  allusion  to  it*  capital 
Krak  or  Karrak,  also  named  Petra  Deserti,  which  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  of  the  ancient  Petra  of  the  Nabatluean*) ; 
the  country  around  Shaubek  (Shobak)  or  Montroyol  (Minis  Kegalis) 
wa*  called  Arabia  Tertia,  also  Syria  Sohal,  or  Terra  Montis  Hegali*. 
Oriental  writers  generally  enumerate  fire  provinces  of  Arabia,  viz., 
Yemen,  Hejaz,  TehAuio,  Nejd,  and  YcmAma ;  some  add  Bahrein  as  a 
sixth,  while  others  consider  this  as  a  port  of  Irak  ArabL  The  three 
province*,  TehAma,  Nejd,  and  Yemoma,  are  by  some  considered  a* 
subdivisions  of  Hejaz.  Arabia  Petnca,  including  Mount  Sinai,  is  by 
most  of  them  considered  as  belonging  partly  to  Egypt  and  partly  to 
Syria  ;  and  the  northern  part  of  Arabia  Deserta  i*  generally  colled  the 
desert  of  Syria. 

We  now  give  an  outline,  borrowed  chiefly  from  Niebuhr,  of  the 
divisions  of  Arabia,  which  are  almost  universally  adopted,  reserving 
for  separate  notice  the  powerful  commercial  and  naval  state  of 
Muscat 

I.  Yemen,  bordering  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  upon  the  territories  of 
Hejaz,  Xejd,  and  Hadraiuaut  It  is  subdivided,  according  to 
Niebuhr,  into  14  independent  province*,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  following : — 

1.  Yemen  Proper,  with  the  towns  of  Sana,  in  the  mountainous 
district  towards  the  high-land,  the  residence  of  the  Imam  of  Yemen 
[SANA]  ;  Mokha,  on  tho  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  the  principal 
sea-port  of  Arabia   [MOKHA]  ;    Zebid,   Beit-el-Fakih,    Hodeida,   and 
Loheia,  in  the  flat  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

2.  Aden,  with  the  celebrated  ancient  town  and  harbour  of  the  same 
name.     [AM 

3.  The  principality  of  Knukcbnn. 

4.  Belod-el-Kobail,  an  extensive  mountainous  district  towards  the 
north   of  Yemen   Proper,   the  prince*  of  which    have    maintained 
themselves  independent  of  the  Imams  of  Sana. 

6.  Abu  Arish,  with  the  mercantile  town  of  Jezan  on  the  Red  Sea, 

6.  Two  small  territories  called  Khaulan,  the  one  to  the  south-east 
of  Sana,  the  other  on  the  road  from  that  town  to  Mecca. 

7.  Sahon,  a  large  district  in  the  hill*  between  Belad-el-Kobail  and 
Hejaz,  mostly  inhabited  by  independent  Beduins. 

8.  Nejran,   a  pleasant  and   fertile    country,   rich  in   water,   with 
excellent  pastures,  and  famous  for  it*  camels  and  horse*  :  it*  capital, 
Nejran,  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Nagara  of  Ptole 


V.  Jauf  or  Jof,  a  territory  extending  to  a  great  distance  over  the 
Arabian  high-land,  to  the  east  of  Belad-cl-Koboil,  and  containing  the 
the  ancient  Mareb  or  Mariab,  the  capital  of  the  .Sabnans. 

10.  Yafn,  situated  between  Jof,  Hadramaut,  and  Yemen  1 'roper. 

II  /;<,'l,-iiniaut,  a  country  once  famous  for  it*  trade,  chiefly  in 
frankincense,  i*  bounded  on  the  H.K.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
N.E.  by  Oman,  on  the  N.  by  the  Arabian  high-land,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Yemen.  The  trade  with  Oman  and  Yemen  i*  carried  on  by  sea ; 
Dafar  and  Keahin  are  tho  prim-i|«il  harbours.  Part  of  the  country  is 
•  1  by  independent  Hrdiiin  ,  In. •  .  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  now 
subject  to  the  powerful  Sultan  <>r  Imam  of  Muscat.  The  island  of 
Socotra,  famous  for  the  aloe  which  it  produce*,  is  also  subject 
to  the  same  chief,  who  has  extensive  possession*  along  the  coast  of 
Africa.  [SOCOTRA. 1 

III.  Oman,  whirii  in  included  in  tho  territory  of  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat,  extend*  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  (Julf  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  borders  on  the  we*t  and  south  on  the  great  elevated 
desert  which  fills  the  interior  of  Arabia.  The  country  is  in  *ome 
part*  fertile  in  wheat,  barley,  maize,  lentils,  grapes,  date*,  and  garden 
fruit*  ;  it  also  ha*  lead  and  copper-mine*.  Rottak,  a  large  well  built 
tnwti  in  tb.'  interior,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Imam.  The 
harbour  of  Muscat  i*  very  important  u  an  emporium.  [MUSCAT.] 

IV  ;  '  ,.,ndeiU  Stain  on  Ike  ulandt  and  border*  of  the  Pcrtian 
Q*lf.— Almost  all  the  sea-port*  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  occasionally  even 
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some  on  the  Persian  coast,  are  in  the  possession  of  Arabic  tribes,  who 
for  the  most  part  depend  on  navigation,  fishery,  and  diving  for  pearls 
for  their  livelihood.  Dates,  durra-bread,  and  fish  are  their  principal 
articles  of  food.  Each  little  town  has  its  own  sheikh.  In  time  of 
war  all  their  fishing-boats  are  made  battle-ships  ;  and  as  with  a  navy 
of  this  description  decisive  battles  cannot  easily  take  place,  the  internal 
contests  between  the  little  states  continue  almost  without  an  inter- 
ruption. When  a  Persian  army  is  sent  against  them,  they  leave  their 
settlements  on  the  coast,  where  they  have  but  little  to  lose,  and  retire 
in  their  boats  to  some  uninhabited  island  till  the  troops  are  withdrawn. 
Gombroon  or  Bender-Abbas  and  Aboushehr  or  Bushire  are  the  prin- 
cipal sea-ports  on  the  Persian  coast.  The  island  of  Kharej  or  Karek, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  gulf,  nearly  opposite  Aboushehr,  is, 
through  ita  situation,  an  important  station  for  eastern  commerce. 
The  little  island  of  Hormuz  or  Ormuz,  in  the  strait  which  forms  the 
entrance  from  the  Indian  Ocean  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  celebrated 
from  the  importance  which  it  possessed  while  the  Portuguese  trade 
with  India  was  flourishing.  At  no  very  great  distance  from  Ormuz  is 
situated  the  large  island  called  Kishme  or  Loft  by  the  Europeans, 
and  Tawile  or  Deraz  by  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  The  island,  or 
rather  the  group  of  islands  called  Bahrein,  near  the  western  coast  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  is  celebrated  for  ita  pearl-fishery.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  very  populous  formerly,  and  to  have  contained  upwards  of  350 
towns  and  villages.  The  principal  island  of  the  group  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Awal.  The  ancient  harbour  of  Gerra  is  supposed  to  have 
been  somewhere  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  (Strabo,  xvi.  c.  4, 
1>.  770,  Casaub.) 

V.  The  country  of  Lalaa,  or  Hajar  lies  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  the  part  immediately  along  the  coast  is  sometimes 
called  Bahrein.     It  borders  on  the  S.  on  Oman,  on  the  W.  on  the 
Arabian  high-land,  and  on  the  N.  on  the  territory  of  the  Beduin  tribe 
Kaab,   near  the   Shatt-el-Arab.      The   greater   part   of  the  country 
towards  the  interior  is  occupied  by  Beduhis ;  the  inhabitants  along 
the  coast  subsist  chiefly  by  the  pearl-fishery  or  the  cultivation  of  date- 
trees.     The  principal  towns  are  Lahsa,  the  residence  of  the  sheikh, 
and  Katif,  a  fortified  sea-port  opposite  the  Bahrein  islands,  perhaps 
near  the  ancient  Gerra. 

VI.  The  country  of  ffejd  occupies  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
high-land  of  Arabia,  from  Yemen  and  Hadramaut  in  the  S.  to  the 
Syrian  desert  on  the  N.,  and  from  Hejaz  in  the  W.  to  Lahsa  and  Irak 
Arabi  on  the  E.     It  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  wandering 
tribes  of  Beduius.     The  hilly  tracts  are  fertile,  chiefly  in  dates ;  but 
riven  and  even  the  temporary  wadis  are  scarce,  and  to  obtain  water 
deep  wells  must  be  dug.     The  greater  part  of  the  country  consists  of 
arid  deserts.     The  climate  is  excessively  hot,  but  the  air  is  pure  and 
salubrious.     Besides  the  moveable  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs  the 
traveller  meet*  with  a  number  of  small  villages,  irregularly  built,  but 
populous,  and  agreeably  situated  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  or  in  the 
midst  of  verdant  valleys. 

The  country  of  Nejd  was  until  lately  subject  to  the  Wahhabees,  a 
religious  sect,  which  not  long  ago  threatened  by  its  rapid  progress  to 
overthrow  the  whole  Mohammedan  community.  The  capital  of  the 
Wahhabees,  and  the  principal  city  of  the  whole  Arabian  high-land,  is 
Deraiyeh,  a  town  of  about  2500  houses,  picturesquely  situated  along 
the  borders  of  the  Wadi  Hanifa.  This  valley,  extending  itself  from 
west  to  east,  is  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  breadth  :  during  part  of  the  year  it  is  watered  by  a 
torrent  of  rain  from  the  mountains ;  during  summer  the  want  of 
irrigation  is  supplied  from  the  copious  wells  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Deraiyeh  had,  pi-uvioiia  to  its  siege  and  capture  in  1819  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  22  mosques  (but,  contrary  to  the  Mussulman  fashion, 
without  minarets  and  cupolas,)  and  30  schools.  The  gardens  and 
fields  around  Deraiyeh  are  fertile  in  dates,  pomegranates,  apricots, 
peaches,  grapes,  melons,  Ac.,  also  in  wheat,  barley,  and  millet. 

VII.  flrjaz  borders  on  the  E.  on   Nejd,  on  the   N.  on  the  Syrian 
-desert  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  on  the  W.  on  the  lied  Sea,  and  on  the 

S.  on  Yemen.  It  is  the  '  Holy  Land '  of  the  Mohammedans, 
because  it  contains  the  two  cities  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  former  the 
native  town  of  Mohammed,  the  latter  the  place  where  he  is  interred. 
As  long  as  the  Grand  Seignior  of  Constantinople,  in  his  character  of 
Protector  of  the  Holy  Places,  maintained  his  sovereignty  over  this 

;  Mnt  province,  he  used  regularly  to  appoint  a  pasha,  who  resided 
in  the  citadel  of  Jidda,  the  sea-port  of  Mecca,  with  a  Turkish  guard, 
and  divided  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  with  the  Sherif  of  Mecca, 
who  wan  considered  as  his  vassal.  The  dominion  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
was  however  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  Sherif  might  very 
easily  have  made  himself  independent  long  ago,  if  the  existing  relations 
with  Constantinople  had  not  been  advantageous  to  the  Hejaz,  on 

nt  of  the  rich  presents  annually  sent  from  the  Turkish  capital  to 
the  sanctuary  of  Mecca,  in  which  all  the  descendants  of  the  prophet's 
family  throughout  the  Hejaz,  and  almost  every  inhabitant  of  that 
town,  were  allowed  as  servants  attached  to  the  temple  to  participate. 
But  when  the  power  of  the  Porte  in  the  African  and  Asiatic  provinces 
became  weakened,  and  when  the  increasing  ascendancy  of  the  Wahha- 
bee»  cut  off  the  communication  between  Constantinople  and  the  'sacred 
cities,'  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  becan  i  i  tributary  to 

tb«  sultan.  Dispute*  and  open  hostilities  followed :  the  Sherif  attacked 
the  Turkish  pasha  at  Jidda,  destroyed  his  citadel,  and  got  rid  of  him 


by  poison.  Soon  however  the  Sherif  found  himself  besieged  by  the 
Wahhabees ;  and  the  caravans  of  pilgrims,  which  annually  proceed 
from  all  Mohammedan  countries  to  Mecca,  were  frequently  inter- 
cepted, and  exposed  to  constant  annoyance  from  the  followers  of  the 
new  religion.  Mohammed  Ali,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  succeeded  in 
checking  the  power  "of  the  Wahhabees  in  1818,  made  himself  master 
of  the  Hejaz,  and  assumed  the  protectorship  of  the  holy  towns.  Since 
the  termination  of  the  war  between  Egypt  and  Turkey  in  1840,  the 
'  holy  places '  are  again  under  the  protectorship  of  the  Sultan,  who 
appoints  the  Sherif. 

"The  number  of  pilgrims,"  says  Niebuhr,  "who  annually  assemble 
at  Mecca  is  very  great.  One  great  caravan  comes  from  Damascus, 
consisting  chiefly  of  pilgrims  from  the  Turkish  empire.  Another, 
coming  from  Egypt,  brings  along  the  Mogrebi  or  African  pilgrims ; 
both  meet  at  a  few  days'  distance  from  Mecca.  Another  caravan 
arrives  from  Bagdad,  with  which  most  of  the  Persian  pilgrims  travel. 
Two  smaller  caravans  come  from  Lahsa  and  Oman,  besides  a  separate 
company  of  pilgrims  from  Yemen,  and  numberless  smaller  crowds 
which  arrive  direct  by  sea  from  Persia,  the  southern  and  eastern  parts 
of  Arabia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  from  India,  the  Arabian  colonies 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  &c.  Only  a  few  pious  Mohammedans 
perform  the  pilgrimage  out  of  real  devotion,  and  at  their  own  expense ; 
most  of  the  pilgrims  undertake  the  tour  with  a  view  to  profit.  Some 
accompany  the  caravan  as  soldiers,  and  are  remunerated  for  the 
protection  which  they  afford  to  the  pilgrims  against  the  attacks  of  the 
warlike  Beduins ;  some  are .  pilgrims  by  profession,  and  are  paid  to 
perform  the  sacred  journey  for  others,  who  are  prevented  from 
discharging  this  religious  duty  personally." 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Hejaz — Mecca,  Medina,  Jidda,  or 
Djeddah — have  already  been  alluded  to  ;  they  will  be  noticed  under 
their  respective  heads  in  this  work.  Besides  these  we  may  mention 
Yanbo  or  Yembo,  the  sea-port  of  Medina,  with  a  sheltered  harbour 
and  about  1500  houses — the  Eyptian  pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  Medina 
land  here  from  Kosseir  :  Tayf  or  Tayef,  which  is  agreeably  situated  upon 
a  lofty  eminence,  about  70  miles  S.E.  from  Mecca,  and  supplies  Jidda 
and  Mecca  with  excellent  fruits ;  it  is  defended  by  several  forts  and 
has  a  famous  mosque  ;  Mohammed  took  Tayef  after  a  siege  of  20 
days. :  Ghunfude,  or  Konfodeh,  is  a  coast-town  in  the  south  of  Hejaz, 
opposite  a  group  of  small  islands  also  called  Konfodeh :  and  Hali, 
another  small  coast-town,  lies  a  few  miles  further  south,  near  the 
borders  of  Yemen. 

VIII.  The  Deiert'  of  Mount  Sinai,  including  the  Arabia  Petrjea  of 
the  ancients,  once  the  seat  of  the  Nabathsean  dominion,  is  now  nearly 
desolate,  and  contains  but  few  towns ;  the  open  country  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  independent   Beduius.      The  group  of  the  Sinai 
Mountains  is  the  last  considerable  elevation  towards  the  north-west 
of  the  mountains  which  form  the  high-land  in  the  interior  of  Arabia. 
It  nearly  fills  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  Red  Sea,  having  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Suez  called  also  the  Gulf  of 
Kolzum  on  the  west.     At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  eastern  gulf 
is  situated  the  ancient  town  of  Aila,  the  Elath  of  Scripture,  now 
commonly    called     Akaba.       At    the    northern    extremity    of    the 
western   gulf  lies   the  sea-port  town  of  Suez,  one  of  the  few  safe 
harbours  in  the  Red  Sea.     [SUEZ].     On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  is  another  harbour  called  Tor,  where  the  ships  and  caravans 
trading  between  Jidda  and  Suez  take  in  fresh  water,  which  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  supply  of  excellent  quality.     The  town  is  defended 
by  an  old  fort.  The  harbour  is  sheltered  by  a  coral  reef,  on  which  there 
is  a  lighthouse.      In  the  Sinai  Mountains  is  found  sandstone,  and  on 
the  highest  parts  granite.      In  the  midst  of  the  hills,  on  the  height 
of  Jebel  Musa,  surrounded  by  higher  mountain-tops,  and  near  the 
summit  considered  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture,  is  situated  the  convent 
of  St.   Catherine,  founded,  according  to   the  credited   tradition,   by 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  in  the  4th  century.     Jebel  Musa 
is  rich  in  springs  of  fresh  water:  the  mirrounding  valleys  produce 
excellent  grapes,  pears,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  quantities  of  which  are 
brought  for  sale  to  Cairo.     Wadi  Faran  or  Feiran,  with  its  continua- 
tion Wadi-el-Sheikh,  and  Wadi-Girondel,  both  to  the  north  of  Jebel 
Musa    and  sloping  towards  the  gulf  of  Suez,  are  filled  with  water 
during  ihe  rainy  season,  which  obliges  the  inhabitants  then  to  retire 
up  the  hills. 

Towards  the  north  of  the  group  of  Sinai  is  a  desolate  tract,  called 
by  the  Arabs  El-Ti,  or  Tiah-Bani-Israil,  i.  e.  the  desert  of  the  children 
of  Israel  Abulfeda  ('  Descript.  -iBgypti,'  p.  14,  ed.  Miehaelin)  states 
its  dimensions  from  hearsay  at  40  parasangs  in  length  ( a  parasang  is 
about  3  miles ),  and  as  much  in  breadth,  the  soil  being  partly  rocky 
and  hard,  and  partly  sandy,  with  now  and  then  a  well  of  brackish 
water.  This  account  is  fully  confirmed  by  Burckhardt,  who  describes 
it  as  the  most  dre:iry  and  barren  wilderness  that  he  ever  met  with. 

To  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  in  the  hilly  district  of  Jebel 
Shera,  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  hours  from  Shobak,  or  Kerek- 
al-Shobak,  its  capital,  the  Wadi  Musa  opens,  watered  by  the 
copious  spring  of  Am  Musa.  In  this  valley,  below  the  village  of 
Eldjy,  Burckhardt  discovered  the  magnificent  ruins  of  a  town  which 
he  correctly  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Nabathscan  capital  Petra. 

[PETBA.] 

IX.  Tribes  of  Bcduini. — The  word  Beduin  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  '  badwl,"  which  ia  derived  from  the  substantive  '  badw,'  '  an 
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country,   a  desert,1  and  aignine.  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert. 
Arab*  who  live  in  town*.  Niabuhr  observes,  especially  those  near 
bare  through  their  commerce  had  so  much  intercourse 


with  strangers,  that  they  hare  lost  much  of  their  ancient  manner*  and 
•Mkinil  Put  the  true  Arab*,  who  hare  always  valued  their  freedom 
Ugbw  than  wealth  and  luxury,  live  in  detached  tribe*  under  tents, 
and  Mill  adhere  to  the  primitive  form  of  government,  habits,  and 
1MB*,**  of  their  ancestors.  Their  noble*  they  call  sheikh*.  A  ihrikh 
rule*  over  hi*  family  and  all  their  servants.  If  they  are  unable 
nparately  to  defend  their  property  against  a  hoatile  neighbour,  several 
petty  «h«iH»«  unite,  and  choon  a  chief  from  among  themselves. 
Several  chief*,  with  the  aa*ent  of  the  petty  sheikha,  submit  to  one 
•till  more  powerful,  who  is  called  aheikh-al-keber,  or  sheikh-al-shoyukh, 
and  the  entire  body  of  united  tribe*  is  then  named  after  the  family  of 
this  supreme  sheikh.  The  Beduins  are  all,  a*  it  were,  born  soldiers, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  attend  to  their  cattle.  The  sheikhs  of 
the  great  tribe*  have  a  large  number  of  camels,  partly  for  use  in  time 
of  war,  partly  to  transport  the  goods  of  merchant*  from  one  town  to 
another,  and  partly  for  sale.  The  smaller  tribes,  which  are  leas 
wealthy  and  independent,  principally  tend  sheep.  Agriculture  and 
other  descriptions  of  hard  work  they  commit  to  their  subjects,  the 
common  Arabs,  who  live  in  miserable  huts  ;  the  sheikhs  lire  under 
tonU.  Being  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere  of  great  purity,  the  scent 
of  these  Arab*  of  the  desert  is  uncommonly  nice.  It  is  said  they  are 
able  to  live  for  five  days  without  drinking.  The  government  remains 
in  the  family  of  every  greater  or  smaller  sheikh  :  among  the  sons  -or 
nearest  relations,  not  the  eldest,  but  he  who  appear*  the  best  fitted  for 
the  office,  is  chosen.  They  pay  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  taxes  to 
their  superiors.  Every  little  sheikh  is  not  only  the  protector,  but  also 
the  leader  of  his  family  ;  he  U  accordingly  looked  upon  by  the  greater 
sheikh  rather  as  a  confederate  than  as  a  subject  If  one  of  the  little 
sheikhs  i*  dissatisfied  with  his  sheikh-al-keber,  and  is  nevertheless 
unable  to  depose  him,  he  will  remove  with  his  cattle  to  another  tribe, 
which  i*  usually  glad  to  strengthen  its  party.  Every  sheikh,  however 
small  he  may  be,  must  therefore  endeavour  to  govern  his  tribe  well, 
for  fear  of  being  deposed  or  deserted.  The  name*  of  many  tribes,  once 
powessing  great  power,  have  thus  fallen  into  oblivion;  and  small 
familial,  unknown  before,  have  raised  themselves  to  importance. 

The  Beduins  have  never  been  subjugated  by  foreign  conquerors  : 
only  a  few  tribes  who  live  near  the  large  towns  of  Bagdad,  Mosul, 
Orfa,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  are  in  some  degree  subject  or  tributary 
to  the  Grand  Seignior.  The  several  tribes  are  often  at  war  with  one 
another;  but  their  conflicts  are  neither  sanguinary  nor  of  long 
duration.  Whenever  any  tribe  is  attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy,  all 
the  neighbouring  chiefs  will  unite  in  defence  of  the  common  cause. 
Every  sheikh  considers  himself  as  sovereign  in  his  territory,  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  exact  a  tribute  from  travellers  passing  through  it. 
The  Turkish  sultans  even  used  to  engage  themselves  to  pay  annually 
a  fixed  sum  of  money,  besides  a  number  of  garments,  to  the  Beduin 
tribes  on  the  road  to  Mecca,  for  not  destroying  the  .wells  along  the 
way,  and  for  conducting  the  pilgrims  through  their  respective 
territories.  Nevertheless  dispute*  frequently  arose  between  the 
sheikhs  and  the  haughty  Turkish  leaders  of  the  caravans,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  pilgrims  were  often  attacked  and  plundered. 

The  sheikhs  are  daily  mounted  on  horseback  or  on  their  dromedaries 
to  inspect  their  subjects,  to  visit  friends,  or  to  enjoy  the  pleasure*  of 
the  chaw.  The  horizon  in  the  desert  is  nearly  as  open  as  at  sea.  If  a 
Beduin  *ees  a  solitary  wanderer  from  afar,  he  rides  towards  him,  and 
orders  him  to  undrew.  In  such  cases  the  Beduins  are  real  robbers  ; 
yet  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they  live  chiefly  from  robbery. 
They  seldom  kill.  those  whom  they  plunder,  provided  no  resistance  is 
offered;  the  robber  is  sometime*  even  kind  and  hospitable  to  the 
forlorn  traveller  whom  he  ha*  plundered,  furnishing  him  with 
provision*  and  old  clothes  in  exchange  for  his  own,  and  conducting 
him  part  of  hi*  way,  that  he  may  not  perish  in  the  desert 

The  tent*  of  the  Beduins  are  made  of  a  coarse  kind  of  dark-coloured 
cloth,  woven  by  their  own  women,  which  is  drawn  over  seven  or  nine 
pole*  fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  the  middlemost  being  the  highest 
The  larger  tents  consist  of  two  or  three  compartment*,  so  as  to  have 
separate  room*  for  the  men  and  women,  and  for  the  domestic  animals. 
The  poor,  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  a  regular  tent,  spread  a 
piece  of  cloth  a*  large  a*  they  can  get  near  a  tree,  or  take  shelter  in 
the  oaves  of  rooks  from  heat  or  rain.  There  is  but  little  furni- 
ture in  a  Beduin  tent  :  a  mat  of  straw  is  used  a*  table,  chair,  and 
bedstead  ;  spare  clothes  are  kept  in  bag*.  The  kitchen  apparatus  is 
very  simple  and  portable.  The  pot*  an  made  of  copper  lined  with  t  i  11  ; 
the  dishes  of  the  same  metal*  or  of  wood.  Their  hearth  is  easily 
built  ;  they  merely  place  their  cauldrons  on  loose  (tones,  or  ov,  • 
dug  in  UM  ground.  They  have  neither  spoon*  nor  knives  and  forks. 
A  round  pieos  of  leather  serve*  them  as  a  Ubl.-«-l..th,  in  which  the 
rtmains  of  the  meal  an  preserved.  Their  butter,  which  the  heat 
MB  melU  down,  they  keep  in  leather  bottle*.  Water  is  kept  in  g<*U' 
•km*  :  a  copper  cup,  carefully  tinned  over,  serves  as  a  ririnking-vessel. 
Wind  mills  and  water  mill*  are  unknown;  all  grain  U  groun.l  in  » 
•mall  hand  mill  Then  are  also  no  ovens  in  the  desert  :  the  dough  is 
either  ka**d«d  into  a  Oat  cake,  ami  baked  on  a  round  iron  plate,  or  it 
is  formed  into  large  lumps,  which  are  laid  between  glowing  coal*  till 
th«y  an  sufficiently  baked.  Among  the  great  sheikhs  of  th.  desert, 


who  require  nothing  but  pilau — i.  t.  boiled  rice — for  their  meals,  a 
Urge  wooden  dish  full  U  served  up,  around  which  one  party  after 
another  ait*  down,  till  the  dish  is  emptied,  or  all  are  satisfied. 

Ancirnt  Arabia,  at  hum*  to  Ike  water*  nation*. — The  history  of 
antiquity  is  not  without  traces  of  an  early  influence  of  the  Arab*  on 
the  condition  of  neighbouring  nations.  The  book  of  Genesis 
( x.  10 )  mentions  Nimrod  as  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire — 
'And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel  and  Erech,  and  Accad 
and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.'  We  think  we  recognise  in 
Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter,  an  Arabian  chieftain,  like  the  modern 
sheikhs  of  the  Beduins :  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Hebrew,  Erech 
is,  according  to  several  of  the  ancient  versions,  the  modern  Orfa 
(Edessa);  Accad  i*  supposed  to  be  Nisibit,  in  Mesopotamia;  and 
Calneh  to  correspond  with  the  situation  of  Cteaiphon  on  the  Tigris. 

Egypt  seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  infected  by  invasions 
from  Arabia;  for  we  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  the  Hyksos  as 
predatory  Arabian  tribe*.  They  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  Delta, 
and  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  which  they  made  their 
capital  :  the  king  of  Thebes,  Thothme*,  at  last  succeeded  in  expelling 
them.  Their  dominion  over  Egypt  is  said  to  have  lasted  284  years — 
it  is  supposed  from  the  18th  till  the  16th  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  Sesostris  is  said  to  have  built  a  wall,  1500  stadia  long,  from 
Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  to  protect  Egypt  from  a  repetition  of  such 
invasions ;  but  this  story  about  the  wall  is  open  to  several  serious 
objections. 

Among  the  nomadic  tribes  in  the  northern  tracts  of  Arabia,  the 
Midianites  seem  to  have  early  applied  themselves  to  traffic  with  the 
neighbouring  nations.  It  was  a  caravan  of  Midianite  merchants  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold  ( Gen.  xxxvii  28,  36 ).  Arabia  was  the 
country  of  frankincense;  and  so  essential  a  requisite  of  religious 
worship  in  all  the  temples  of  antiquity  would  soon  give  great  import- 
ance to  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  with  Arabia.  Germ,  probably 
situated  near  the  present  Kl-Katif  or  Lahaa,  was,  according  to  Strabo, 
a  Babylonian  colony,  founded  by  Chaldeean  emigrants.  The  exact 
period  of  it*  foundation  is  unknown  ;  but  the  companions  of  Alexander 
the  Great  found  it  an  opulent  town  ( Strabo,  xvi.  c.  3,  p.  766,  Casaub.), 
and  it  must  have  been  long  prospering  as  an  emporium.  The  advan- 
tages for  an  extensive  commerce  by  land  and  by  sea,  poisoned  by  a 
harbour  thus  situated  on  the  spacious  Persian  Gulf,  are  striking. 
From  Gerra  the  productions  of  both  Arabia  and  India  were  shipped 
to  Babylon,  and  farther  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  whence  they 
spread  by  land  all  over  western  Asia. 

Considerable  variety  of  opinion  prevails  concerning  the  situation  of 
Ophir,  the  country  whence  the  ships  of  Solomon,  conjointly  with 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  brought  gold,  silver,  gems,  sandalwood,  and 
other  precious  articles  ( 1  Kings  ix.  28 ;  x.  2,  22 ).  Bochart,  Reland, 
and  other  critics  sought  it  in  India.  Modern  historian*  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  situated  in  Arabia.  The  name  is,  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  ( x.  29 ),  enumerated  among  Arabian  tribes  descended  from 
Joktan,  and  a  town  named  El-Ofir  ha*  recently  been  found  on  the 
coast  of  Oman. 

In  the  history  of  ancient  commerce  generally,  Arabia  is  of  importance 
not  only  on  account  of  the  export  of  its  own  productions,  but  also  as 
an  intermediate  station  in  the  trade  with  India.  Herodotus  ( iii.  1 07 ) 
calls  Arabia  the  only  country  where  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  and 
ladanum  are  to  be  found :  Strabo  ( xiv.  c.  4,  torn.  3,  p.  385,  ed. 
Tauchnitz )  mentions  the  province  of  Cattabania  in  particular  as  the 
country  of  frankincense,  and  Chatramotitis  (  Hadramaut )  as  that  of 
myrrh.  Gold  and  precious  stones  are  also  often  alluded  to  by  the 
ancients  as  indigenous  productions  of  Arabia  Felix.  Gold-mines  are 
not  at  present  known  to  exist ;  some  precious  stones,  such  as  the  onyx, 
the  ruby,  and  a  kind  of  agate  called  the  Mokha-stone,  are  common  in 
Yemen  and  Hadramaut.  In  enumerating  cinnamon  among  the 
productions  of  Arabia,  Herodotus  probably  confounded  the  real 
productions  of  the  country  with  the  other  foreign  articles  which,  liko 
ivory  and  ebony,  the  western  nations  might  procure  from  Arabian 
emporia. 

Antiquity  abounds  in  proofs  of  the  early  trade  of  the  Phoenicians 
with  In.lia,  which  must  in  a  great  measure  have  been  carried  on  by 
caravans  through  Arabia.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
allusions  to  thi*  mercantile  intercourse  of  the  Phoenicians  with  several 
towns  or  countries  and  tribes  of  Arabia,  occurs  in  the  elegy  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  on  the  full  of  Tyre,  (xxvii,  12—24  ).  Beside*  this 
caravan  trade  with  the  Phoenicians,  the  intercourse  of  the  ancient  Arabs 
with  the  western  world  seems  to  have  been  but  scanty,  and  accordingly 
the  accounts  of  Arabia  given  by  the  classical  writers  are  imperfect  The 
mm  j.i.l  valour  of  the  Arab*  was  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  body  of  the  nation  ha*  escaped  the  dominion  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchic*  that  have  arisen  and  fallen  in  it*  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  Herodotus  ( iii.  88.) 
expressly  mentions,  that  all  nations  of  (  western )  Asia  were  subject  to 
Darius  Hystayspis,  except  the  Arabs,  who  were  the  independent  confe- 
derate* of  the  Persians :  and  when  Cambyse*  had  formed  the  design 
of  invading  Egypt,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  friendship  of  some 
Arabs,  who  engaged  to  supply  the  Persian  army  with  water  during  its 
march  through  the  sands  of  Arabia  Petrtca.  (Hcrodot  iii.  7 — 9.)  If 
Phul,  the  conqueror  of  the  new  Assyrian  empire,  is  said  to  have 
subdued  the  Arabs,  or  if  Sennacherib  is  called  the  ruler  of  Assyria  and 
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Arabia,  this  can  only  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  northern  tribes 
of  Arabia. 

Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  hare  contemplated  the  circumna- 
vigation of  Arabia  and  the  subjugation  of  its  predatory  hordes.  The 
fleet  of  Nearchus  was  preparing  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  peninsula, 
when  the  death  of  Alexander  prevented  the  execution  of  the  design. 

The  Nabathsei  (Nebaioth,  Gen.  xxv.  13;  xxviii.  9  ;  Isa,  Ix.  7)  inha- 
bited, according  to  Diodorus  (ii  48),  the  north-western  part  of  Arabia, 
which  was  subsequently,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  their  capital  Petra, 
called  Arabia  Petrsea.  Diodorus  describes  them  as  a  valiant  nation, 
safe  in  their  deserts  as  in  an  asylum,  where  none  but  themselves  knew 
the  springs  of  water.  Like  other  Beduin  tribes  they  subsisted  in  a 
great  measure  by  predatory  excursions :  but  they  seem  at  an  earlier 
age  than  their  neighbours  to  have  applied  themselves  to  an  independent 
traffic,  and  in  consequence  also  to  other  occupations  of  peace.  "  Some 
of  them,"  says  Diodorus,  "  make  it  their  business  to  transport  to  the 
Mediterranean  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  spices,  which  they  obtain 
from  those  that  bring  them  from  Arabia  Felix."  Their  territory  was 
repeatedly  invaded  by  the  states  arising  out  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  and  afterwards  Antiochus  the  Great 
(224-187  B.C),  attacked  them  without  success.  The  Nabathaeans  main- 
tained their  independence,  and  their  trade  flourished  even  more  than 
previously.  After  Syria  had  become  a  Roman  province  (64  B.C.),  its 
governors,  Scaurus  and  Gabirius,  repeatedly  threatened  Petra  with  an 
invasion.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  .Klius  Gallus  is  recorded  to  have 
conducted  an  expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  in  which  Obodas,  then  king 
of  Petra,  assisted  him  with  a  thousand  Xabathican  Arabs.  The  Roman 
army  landed  at  Leukekome  (Yanbo),  and  after  a  fatiguing  march  of 
several  months  reached  Marsyabae  (Strab.  xvi.  c.  4,  p.  407,  Tauchnitz), 
the  capital  of  the  Sabtcans.  But  want  of  provisions,  and  the  bad 
effects  of  the  climate,  compelled  the  invaders  to  a  speedy  retreat  to 
the  coast,  and  over  the  Red  Sea  to  Egypt.  It  is  to  this  expedition 
that  Propertius  (ii.  8)  alludes  in  the  lines  : 

"  India  quin,  Auguste,  tuo  dat  colla  iriumpho, 
Kv  ilomus  intacUe  te  trcmit  Arabia?." 

In  the  reign  of  Trajanus  Arabia  Petnea  became,  through  the  victory 
of  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a  Roman  province  (A.D.  107),  and  the  northern 
countries,  towards  the  east  of  the  river  Jordan,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  Nabathaeans,  continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Romans  even  after 
the  death  of  Trajanus.  A  Roman  legion  was  stationed  at  Bostra,  and 
the  emperor  Pbilippus  (A.D.  244 — 249),  who  was  born  here,  hence 
received  the  surname  of '  Arabs.'  Petra  sunk  into  insignificance ;  its 
inhabitants  deserted  it,  and  sought  the  freedom  of  their  deserts  ;  even 
the  place  where  it  had  flourished  was  forgotten,  till  Burckhardt 
discovered  the  ruins  of  Wadi  Musa. 

History  of  the  Arabs. — Of  the  internal  history  of  Arabia  before 
Mohammed  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect.  Prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  3d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  all  that  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  by  Arabic  writers  amounts  only  to  some  genealogies  or  lists  of  kings, 
without  any  fixed  chronology,  and  interspersed  with  tmt  a  few  facts 
unsatisfactorily  recorded.  A  careful  consideration  of  ethnographical 
and  other  incidental  notices  in  the  Old  Testament  leads  to  the  inference 
that  the  whole  peninsula  was  in  the  earliest  times  peopled  by  the 
C'ushite  race,  the  greater  part  of  which  subsequently  passed  over  the 
Red  Sea  into  .'Ethiopia,  whilst  the  remainder  continued  to  occupy  the 
western  coast  of  Arabia.  This  migration  westward  was  probably 
caused  by  the  advance  of  a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  race,  which, 
descended  from  Joktan,  grandson  of  Shorn,  fixed  their  abode  in  the 
IH  nhisula.  A  third  element  in  the  population  was  introduced  by  the 
immigration  of  a  younger  Semitic  branch  of  the  family  of  Abraham. 
The  Arabians  are,  by  their  own  writers  (Abulfaraj,  'Hist.  Dynast.,' 
p.  100),  distinguished  into  two  classes,  the  old  and  the  modern  tribes. 
An  belonging  to  the  old  Arabians,  which  are  now  entirely  extinct,  we 
find  enumerated  the  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tasm,  Jadis,  Jorham  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Jorhamides,  mentioned  further  on),  and 
Amalek.  The  names  of  theae  tribes  now  only  survive  in  vague 
traditions :  thus  Sheddad,  of  the  tribe  of  Ad,  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  magnificent  city  and  the  delicious  garden  of  Irem,  which  are  often 
alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry  and  arc  fancied  by  some  to  be  still  extant, 
though  now  miraculously  hidden  from  viewjn  impassable  deserts.  The 
present  or  modern  Arabians  are  by  their  own  historians  divided  into 
pure  or  genuine,  and  insititious  or  naturalised  Arabs  :  the  former  date 
their  origin  from  Kahtan  (the  Joktan  of  the  Old  Testament,  Gen.  x.  25), 
and  the  latter  from  Adnan,  a  descendant  of  Ismael,  the  son  of  Abraham 
and  Hagar.  These  Ismaelide  Arabs  seem  to  have  settled  chiefly  in 
Hejaz  ;  while  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  received  its  inhabitants 
through  the  Kahtanides  or  Joktanides.  Kahtan's  son  was  Ya'rab, 
who  was  the  father  of  Yash'ab  ;  the  son  of  Yash'ab  was  Abd-al-shams 
(or  according  to  some,  Amer),  surnamed  Saba.  This  Saba  had  a  great 
number  of  sons,  two  of  whom,  Himyar  (pronounced  by  some  Homeir) 
and  Kahlan,  had  a  numerous  progeny.  The  family  of  Himyar,  it 
appears  had,  during  2020  years,  the  general  government  over  all  the 
descendants  of  Saba  who  were  settled  in  the  south  (Yemen),  whence  the 
name  of  the  Himyarides  (or  Homeritos)  was  sometimes  taken  by  foreign 
11  as  synonymous  with  that  of  Sabaeans.  Himyar  was,  according 
to  Arabian  authors,  the  first  king  of  the  family  of  Kahtan  that  wore  a 
crown.  He  is  said  to  have  governed  60  years.  The  only  fact  which 
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we  find  recorded  of  him  is,  that  he  expelled  the  tribe  Thamud  from 
Yemen  into  Hejaz.  Various  reports  exist  as  to  Himyar's  successor : 
according  to  some  it  was  his  son  Wathel ;  according  to  others  his 
brother  Kahlan  :  but  Kahlan  is  more  commonly  made  the  traditionary 
head  of  the  Arabs  of  the  north  (Hejaz).  Similar  variations  in  the  lists  of 
kings  given  by  different  authors  (Abulfeda,  Hamza  of  Isfahan,  Nuweiri, 
Masudi,  &c.)  are  observable  throughout  the  ancient  history  of  Yemen. 
Among  the  succeeding  rulers,  Al-Hareth-al-Ilayesh  is  distinguished  as 
the  first  conqueror  among  the  kings  of  Yemen  ;  he  also  first  received  the 
title  of  Tobba,  i.  e.,  '  successor,'  which  became  hereditary  in  his  line. 
Dsu'l-manar  Abraha  and  his  son  Dsu'l-adsar  are  reported  to  have  made 
conquests  in  Nigritia  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  next  sovereign 
but  one  in  succession  after  Dsu'l-adsar  is  queen  Balkis,  according  to 
Arabian  authors,  the  queen  of  the  Sabseans  who  visited  Solomon 
(1  Kings  x.  1,  seq. ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1,  seq).  Many  generations  after 
Balkis,  in  the  reign  of  Akran,  an  event  occurred  which  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Arabia.  Impetuous  mountain- 
torrents  used  frequently  to  destroy  the  labours  of  agriculture  in  the 
plains  of  Yemen,  till  some  ancient  king  (according  to  some,  Lokman, 
according  to  others,  Himyar  himself)  opened  channels  which  brought 
the  waters  to  the  sea,  constructed  an  immense  dike  or  mound  between 
two  hills  just  above  the  capital  Mareb  (or  Saba),  which  prevented 
sudden  inundations,  and  from  the  reservoir  thus  formed,  supplied  the 
gardens  and  fields  below,  through  aqueducts,  with  the  necessary  irriga- 
tion. The  country  around  Mareb  had  thus  become  fertile  and  happy ; 
but  its  prosperity  depended  on  the  preservation  of  the  mound,  which 
in  the  lapse  of  time  fell  into  decay.  Its  final  ruin  is  one  of  the  few 
facts  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  Arabs,  the  period  of  which  can  with 
some  degree  of  probability  be  ascertained.  According  to  De  Sacy,  it 
occurred  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  This  event,  which 
is  in  oriental  writers  designated  by  the  name  of  Seil-al-Arim,  i.  e.,  '  the 
Torrent  of  the  Mound,'  caused  a  great  change  in  the  whole  peninsula. 
Amru-ben-Amer,  surnamed  Mosaikiya,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
perhaps  the  chief  of  the  Kahtauides,  had  been  previously  warned  of 
the  imminent  danger ;  he  sold  his  estates,  and  with  a  number  of  families 
quitted  Yemen  and  went  into  the  country  of  Ace.  After  the  death  of 
Amru,  the  emigrant  families  separated,  and  settled  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  family  of  Amru's  son,  Jofna,  established  itself  in  Syria,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Ghassanides  in  the  desert  south-east  of 
Damascus,  which  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  formed  part  of 
the  Roman  or  Grecian  dominions ;  till,  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Omar, 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  Mohammedan  empire.  The  tribes  of  Aus 
and  of  Khasraj,  descended  from  Amru  by  his  son  Thalaba,  went  to 
Yatreb  (afterwards  called  Medina).  The  descendants  of  Azd  settled 
partly  in  Oman,  and  partly  in  the  country  of  Sherat  in  Syria;  Malec- 
ben-Fahm,  also  of  the  family  of  Azd,  established  himself  in  Irak,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Hira,  which  was  governed  during  597  years 
by  a  succession  of  25  kings,  who  at  last  became  vassals  to  Persia ; 
till,  in  the  caliphat  of  Abu-Bekr  the  countiy  was  subjected  to  the 
Mohammedan  dominion.  The  tribe  of  Ta'i,  which  had  left  Yemen  soon 
after  Amru-ben-Amer,  settled  in  the  Nejd,  between  the  mountains  of 
Aja  and  Solma,  since  called  the  mountains  of  Ta'i.  The  family  of 
Rebia,  grandson  of  Arnru,  settled  at  Mecca,  and  received  the  name  of 

Kho/:,  '. 

In  the  series  of  the  Himyaride  kings  that  ruled  over  Yemen  after 
Akran  and  the  Seil-al-Arim,  there  is.  almost  as  much  confusion  as  in 
the  earlier  part  of  it.  We  shall  not  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the 
names,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  dissertation  of  De  Sacy,  '  Sur  divers 
eVenemens  de  1'Histoire  des  Arabesavaut  Mahomet,'  in  the  50th  volume 
of  the  '  Memoires  de  Litterature '  of  the  French  Academy,  and  to 
Johannsen's  '  Historia  Jemanse.' 

The  fountain  Zemzem  and  the  black  stone  in  the  ancient  temple  of 
Mecca,  called  the  Caaba,  had  from  time  immemorial  been  regarded  by 
the  Arabs  as  national  sanctuaries.  The  (modern)  Jorhamides,  descended 
from  Jorham  the  son  of  Kahtan  or  Joktan,  had  established  themselves 
in  Hejaz  about  the  same  time  that  Ya'rab  settled  in  Yemen,  and  had 
for  many  ages  been  the  hereditary  protectors  and  keepers  of  the  Caaba ; 
when  Amru-ben-Loheia,  of  the  tribe  Khozaa,  with  the  Yemenese  emi- 
grants from  Ace,  and  assisted  by  the  tribe  of  Bekr,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportr  nity  of  a  dispute  between  the  Jorhamides  and  the  neighbouring 
Ismaelides,  to  expel  the  former  from  Mecca,  and  take  possession  of  tlio 
sanctuary.  Soon  however  the  tribe  of  Bekr  felt  indignant  at  being 
excluded  by  a  stranger  from  the  governorship  over  the  Caaba,  which 
honour,  after  the  services  they  had  rendered,  they  considered  due  to 
themselves.  They  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Kossa'i  of  the  Ismaelide 
tribe  of  Koreish,  and  by  his  assistance  compelled  the  tribe  of  Khozaa 
to  resign  the  charge  which  it  had  assumed.  But  the  tribe  of  Bekr  was 
again  excluded  from  the  guardianship  of  the  temple,  which  came 
through  Kossa'i  into  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  It  is  calculated 
that  this  happened  about  A.1).  464. 

The  grandson  of  the  Koreishide  Kossa'i  was  Hashem,  who  is  reported 
to  have  averted  a  famine  by  giving  up  his  treasures.  His  son  Abd-al- 
Motalleb  is  famous  for  his  victory  over  Abraha,  an  ^Ethiopian  ruler  of 
Yemen,  and  a  Christian,  who  approached  Mecca  with  an  army  and 
several  elephants,  intending  to  destroy  the  Caaba.  A  miracle  is  said 
to  have  preserved  the  sanctuary,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  army  of 
Abraha.  The  year  of  this  victory  is  in  the  chronicles  of  the  East 
named  the  '  Year  of  the  Elephant,'  in  allusion  to  the  elephant  on 
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which  Abraha  was  nxmntad,  which  .uddenly  relWd  to  proo««d  farther 
«!••«•  MWw«lM«2h*««MMNX«M7:  iti*  the  year  671  of 
oar  *OL  Another  ev«u  mod»rc,l  it  still  more  universally  memorable ; 
for  in  It  Ha.!i«-n> .  pnm.iwn,  AbdalUh,  bearune  the  father  of  the  Arabian 

Yemen  had  BDOU  the  Seil-eJ-Arim  become  temporarily  subject  to 
fcnin  power.  The  Jews,  who  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had 
in  gnat  number*  retired  into  Arabic,  had  made  proselyte*  of  Mreral 
Arabian  tribe*,  particularly  those  of  Kenana,  Kenda,  and  Hareth-ben- 
Kaaba,  and  had  already  gained  considerable  power  in  some  pane  of 
the  peninsula,  Diu-Nowaa,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Himyaride* 
toward*  the  oloM  of  the  8th  century,  adopted  their  religion,  and  began 
cruelly  to  pemoote  all  thorn  who  would  not  follow  hia  example 
Christianity  bad  about  the  name  time  found  ite  way  into  the  south.-™ 
part*  of  the  peninsula,  and  had  become  the  religion  of  the  tribes  of 
Himrar.  Ohaesan,  ReWa,  Tagleb,  Bahra,  Tanuh,  Tal,  and  Kodaa, 
besides  the  inhabitant*  of  Hira  and  of  Nrjran.  The  inhabitant*  of 
Nrjraii  in  particular  were  suffering  from  the  atrocioiu  onielty  of 
Dm-Nowa*,  when  the  Negu*  of  Habesh  (Abyninia)  came  to  the 
assistance  of  his  persecuted  fellow  Christians.  The  Jewi&h  Arabs 
were  vanquished;  Dra-Nowa*  in  despair  sought  a  voluntary  death 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea,  and  Yemen  became  an  Ethiopian 
urotlnoe.  This  Ethiopian  occupation  of  Yemen  became  of  a  melan- 
choly importance  to  the  civilised  world  through  the  small-pox  which 
the  victors  brought  with  them  into  Arabia,  and  which,  by  the  conquests 
of  the  Mohammedans,  soon  spread  all  over  the  earth.  In  consequence 
of  a  revolt  among  the  ^Ethiopian  occupants,  Abraha  came  in  A.D.  549 
to  the  command  of  Yemen.  He  endeavoured  with  great  real  to  spread 
Christianity  among  the  Arabs,  and  with  this  view  built  a  church  ot 
Bana  which  he  intended  should,  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  vie  with  the 
ancient  Caaba.  The  heathen  Arabs,  indignant  at  this  measure,  profaned 
the  new-built  church,  and  Abraha,  to  avenge  the  insult,  resolved  on 
an  expedition  against  Mecca,  the  failure  of  which  (A.D.  671)  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  After  a  reign  of  23  years,  Abraha  was  followed  by 
his  eons  Yeksum  (572-689)  and  Maaruk  (589-601).  During  the  reign 
of  the  latter,  Seif-ben-Dsi-Yezen,  an  offspring  of  the  ancient  royal 
Himyaride  family,  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  Persian  army  under 
Wehrax,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  the  ^Ethiopian  power, 
after  it  had  lasted  about  72  or  78  yean.  Yemen  was  now  governed 
by  Persian  prefects,  till  it  became  subject  to  the  Mohammedans,  when 
the  last  of  the  prefects,  Badsan,  embraced  the  Mussulman  faith. 

The  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  partly 
dwelt  in  cities,  and  partly  as  wandering  tribes  in  moveable  encamp- 
ment*. The  inhabitant*  of  cities  subsisted  by  agriculture  and  by 
different  trades,  especially  by  commerce,  in  which  the  tribe  of  Koreiah 
appears  early  to  have  distinguished  itself.  The  wandering  Arabs 
employed  themselves  in  the  breeding  and  tending  of  cattle,  and 
occasionally  in  the  pillage  of  travellers.  The  picture  exhibited  by 
ancient  poets  (especially  in  the  romance  of '  Antar,'  by  Aamai)  of  their 
customs  and  mode  of  life  entirely  corresponds  to  the  representation 
which  modern  travellers  make  of  the  manners  of  the  present  BeduinB. 
The  elements  forming  the  sphere  of  their  life  are  BO  simple,  and  their 
habits  so  closely  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  that  the  lapse 
of  time  can  work  no  perceivable  change  in  their  social  state.  Hospi- 
tality, expertneas  in  the  use  of  anna,  horsemanship,  and  eloquence  in 
his  own  copious  and  energetic  language,  were  of  old,  as  they  still  are, 
the  acoompUahmente  on  which  the  Arab  valued  himself  most. 

With  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Anil*,  our  information 
is  very  imperfect.  As  they  were  ranging  their  trackless  deserts  beneath 
the  concave  of  unclouded  skies,  they  seem  to  have  been  early  led  to 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  luminaries.  The  tribe  of  Himyar  is  said 
to  have  chiefly  worshipped  the  sun ;  Kenana,  the  moon  ;  Tal,  the  fixed 
•tar  Sohail  (Canopus) ;  Misam,  the  star  Aldebaran,  Ac. ;  Saba,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Yemen,  had  a  temple  built  in  honour  of  the  planet 
Venus;  the  temple  of  Mecca  was,  according  to  some,  originally  conse- 
crated to  Saturn ;  and  Abd-al-Nhama,  i.  t.,  '  Servant  of  the  Sun,'  is  a 
name  occurring  several  times  in  the  fragment*  of  Ante-Islamitic  history. 
The  Koran  alludes  to  three  female  deities :— Allat  (see  Herod,  iii.  M. 
adored  by  the  tribe  of  Thakef,  whose  temple  at  N  ok  hia  was  destroyed 
by  Mogaira  in  thr  ninth  year  of  the  Hejrn ;  Al-Ur.za,  adored  by  the 
tribes  of  Koreiah  and  Kenana,  under  the  fonn  of  a  tree  ;  and  Menat, 
the  goddess  of  thr  tril>es  of  Hudseil  and  Khozaa.  Two  other  deities, 
Aaaf  and  Naita,  were  adored  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish — the  on* 
the  form  of  a  man  and  the  other  under  that  of  a  woman.  I- 
are  noticed  which  were  worshipped  under  v:iri..n«  human  and  animal 
ahapea,  beside*  a  number  of  inferior  idol*  belonging  to  particular 
faniillea.  Among  the  tribe  of  Tcmiin,  in  the  Persian  Oulf,  the  Persian 
ire-worship  u  •aid  to  have  been  introduced.  The  idea  of  goblins  and 
Mftaa,  Mnne  of  a  terrific,  some  of  a  mild  and  placid  character,  was 
early  associated  with  the  loneliness  of  the  desert*.  1.  rtn,,,  telling, 
•Mumiimy,  astrology,  and  sorcery  were  earlj  at  home  in  Arabia. 
Hoch  wan  the  condition  of  the  Arabs  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th 

f*w  small  provinces  in  the  north  had,  like  tl,- 
jj|M>™K  ^thUfaM  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  become  subject  to 

•  •.  •  •     until* I  tpta  ••      ••  knot 

iMfy  Fill  tun  suj^uucy,  an  ian  dynasty  ruled  temporarily 

The  gnat  masa  of  the  country  remained  free,  and 

probably  even  ignorant  of  the*  alight  encroachment*  of  foreign 


dominion.  The  Arabs,  long  celebrated  for  their  valiant  and  intrepid 
character,  had  never  yet  been  united  by  a  common  tie  into  one  mass. 
Their  wandering  tribes,  without  fixed  mutual  relations,  scattered  over 
a  vast  extent  of  land,  and  often  engaged  in  transitory  feuds  among 
each  other,  continued  to  enjoy  unlimited  independence.  The  > 
of  these  tribes  into  a  nation,  and  the  greatness  of  that  nation  as  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  historical  events,  date*  from  the  promulgation 
Islam  ('  faith  ' )  by  Abu'l-Kasem  Mohammed.  The  bold  enthusiasm,  the 
firm  belief  in  the  truth  and  divine  origin  ••(  the  new  religion,  and  the 
intrepid  courage  which  animated  the  prophet  and  his  successors,  the 
natural  inclinntion  of  the  Arabs  toward*  war  and  perilous  undertaking", 
the  weakness  of  the  neighbouring  government*,  an. I  tin  |.r.vept 
Koran,  which  enjoined  the  propagation  of  the  Islam  and  war  against 
the  unbelievers  a*  a  religious  duty,  spread  within  a  century  the 
dominion,  the  faith,  and  even  the  language  of  the  Arabs,  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian  Sea  and  the 
African  Desert*  to  France,  the  Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
i  I  ....:,  ft  .. 

Mohammed  was  born  of  the  tribe  of  Koreigh,  at  Mecca,  according 
to  some  on  the  10th  of  November,  570,  according  to  others  on  the 
21*t  of  April,  571,  A.D.  In  his  20th  year  he  took  part  in  an  expo' 
against  predatory  hordes  which  then  molested  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  Mecca,  Five  years  later  he  viaited  the  fair  of  Damascus  as  agent 
of  Khadija,  a  rich  widow,  whom  he  subsequently  married.  In  the 
40th  year  of  his  age  (A.D.  010)  came  tin-  I.eilat'iil-Kodr,  Le., 
Night  of  the  Divine  Determination,'  in  which  Mohammedans  believe 
that  the  angel  Gabriel  called  him  to  become  the  prophet  of  Qod. 
Khadija  his  wife,  hia  cousin  AH,  and  hia  father-in-law  Abu-Bekr  were 
the  first  who  acknowledged  his  divine  mission.  Twelve  years  had 
elapsed  when  a  revolt  at  Mecca  threatened  the  life  of  Mohammed. 
The  day  of  his  flight  (Hejra)  to  Yatrob  (since  called  Medina  or 
Medinat-al-nabi,  i',«.  'The  Town  of  the  Prophet'),  the  Kith  of  July, 
622,  has  become  the  era  from  which  the  Mohammedans  count  their 
years.  With  it  commenced  a  war  against  the  opposera  of  the  new 
religion.  When  Mecca  was  conquered  and  when  the  tribes  of  Arabia 
had  joined  in  the  profession  that  "  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and 
Mohammed  ia  his  prophet,"  Mohammed  commanded  them  to  spread 
the  Islam  over  all  countries,  and  to  unite  into  one  community  by 
conquest  or  by  faith  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Mohammed  died  at 
Medina  the  8th  of  June,  632,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  Byzantine  empire  had  just  then  been  engaged  in  a  long  conflict 
with  Persia.     The  despotism  of  its  rulers,  frequent  though  inefficient 
revolutions,  and  constant  efforts  for  the  repression  of  foreign  enemies, 
the  low  state  of  the  finances  notwithstanding  on  oppressive  tnx 
and  the  discord   of  contending   religious   sects,  had   exhauM 
strength.     The   Persian   empire   had   sunk   atill   lower :    the   super- 
annuated doctrine  of  Zoroaster  could  no  longer  animate  it*  followers 
in  the  contest  against  a  religion  defended  and  propagated  by  a  new 
nation  with  all  the  vigour  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.     Thig  weakened 
atate  of  the  two  principal  neighbouring  empires  favoured  the  quick 
progress  of  the  Arabian  conquests.  Whoever  adopted  the  Mohammedan 
faith  became  embodied  in  the  new  state,  and  was  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  stranger.    Jews  and  Christians  were  tolerated,  but 
pay  a  tribute :  death  awaited  the  followers  of  other  religions.     The 
supreme  pontificate  and  worldly  command  were  united  in  the  person 
of  Mohammed's  successors,  the  caliphs.     Many  of  these  were  indi- 
vidually weak,  but  their  authority  and  the  mL  i 
(upportod  by  a  religious  belief  which  wo*  rooted  deeply  in  the 
of  the  nation. 

The  history  of  the  first  century  of  the  caliphat  exhibits  an  almost 
continuous  series  of  conquest*.     In  the  reign  of  Abu-Bekr  the  valiant 

I  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  ;  in  t  i 
Omar  the  victories  of  Amru-ben-As  added  Egypt  to  tl 
empire  ;  after  a  siege  of  14  months  Alexandreia  was  taken  ;  Me* 
.•I  Amru  laid   in  the  neighbourhood  of  it*  niin«  (lie  foun, 
of  Postal,  the  present  Old  Cairo.     The  oonqn.  |.t  was  soon 

followed  by  that  of  Cyrenal'ca  and  the  other  states  along  the  coaat  of 
the  Mediterranean:  congenial  habit*  united  the  Berber  hordes  of 
Africa  with  the  sons  of  the  Arabian  desert  The  victories  won  by 
Saad-ben-Abi-Wakkas  over  the  Persian  forces  near  Cadesia  (635), 
Jalula  (637),  Holwan  and  Nehawend  («42>,  decided  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  throne.  Under  Osman  the  island  of  Cyprus  was  plundered 
(648);  Abdallah-ben-Amer  conquered  Khonuan,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Balkh.  The  reign  of  Ali-ben-Abi-Taleb  was  spent  n 
quelling  of  internal  con  hi.  h  ended  in  the  murder  of  tho 

ealiph  by  the  hand  of  the  fanatic  Abderrahman-ben-Moljam,  and  the 
•'  the  Ommaiades  to  the  caliphat. 

Moawh a,  tli.   tirst  of  the  Oinmaiade  caliphs,  removed  (.he  rei-;. 
of  the  empire  from  Kufa,  near  the  Euphrates,  to  Damascus.     I 
reign  Okba-bon-Nafi  laid  the  foundation  of  Kairwan  (676),  and 
trated  as  far  a*  Tanger  and  the  Atlantic.     Okba  was  murdered  v.  I,.  ,1 
he  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Spain.  jn  consequence  of  which 
many  of  the  provinces  conquered  in  these  distant  regions  were  lost 
again;  but  after  a  few  years  (688)  the  entire  northern  coast  of  .\ 
a*  far  as  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabs. 
In  the  reign  of  Walid  I.  (7(1.1-71  f>)  the  dominion  ,,f  t|lc  Arabs  attained 
it*  widest  extent.    Julianus,  the  governor  of  C'euta,  incensed  it  is  said 
againct  his  sovereign,  king  Roderic  of  Spain,  who  had  disgraced  his 
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daughter, surrendered  Algeziras  (Jezirat-al-Khadra,  'the  Green  Island,') 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  Tarik-ben-Ziad,  who  at  the  command  of 
the  African  governor  Musa-ben-Nosair  landed  at  the  promontory 
which  still  bears  his  name  (Gibraltar,  corrupted  from  Jebel  Tarik, 
the  Mountain  of  Tarik),  vanquished  Roderic  in  the  battle  of  Xerez  de 
la  Frontera  (July  19,  711),  and  in  a  short  time  subjected  the  greater 
part  of  Andalucia,  Granada,  and  Murcia  to  the  Mohammedan  power. 
In  the  east  Koteiba-ben-Moslem,  the  governor  of  Khorasan,  took 
possession  of  Mawaralnahr,  Bokhara,  Turkestan,  and  Khowarezm ; 
and  Mohammed-ben-Kasem-al-Thakefi  made  conquests  in  the  northern 
parts  of  India.  Under  Soleiman  (715-717)  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  conquered,  and  Constantinople  besieged ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Omar-ben-Abd-al-Aziz  (717-720)  the  countries  of  Jorjan  and 
Tabaristan  were  added  to  the  empire.  But  the  want  of  energy  of  the 
latter  caliph,  as  well  as  of  his  successor,  Yezid  II.  (720-724),  and  the 
avarice  of  Hesham  (724-743),  roused  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
interior,  and  encouraged  the  revolutionary  attempts  of  other  aspirants 
to  the  caliphat.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Hesham  that  the  arms  of  the 
Mussulmans  experienced  their  first  signal  defeat ;  the  victory  of 
Charles  Martel  over  Abderrahman-ben-Abdallah,  near  Poitiers  (Oct. 
732),  checked  for  ever  the  farther  progress  of  the  Arabs  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  :  the  river  Aude,  in  Languedoc,  became  the  frontier 
of  their  dominion. 

When  in  the  year  749  the  family  of  Abbas  came  to  the  command 
over  the  Faithful  all  the  surviving  Ommaiades  were  cruelly  persecuted ; 
Abderrahman-ben-Moawiya  only  escaped  into  Spain,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  Ommaiade  caliphat  of  Cordova  (756). 

Under  the  Abbasides,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Bagdad,  but  few 
additions  were  made  to  the  Mohammedan  empire ;  the  islands  of 
Crete,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  became  subject  to  the  Arabs  of 
Spun  .'itl  At'rira.  The  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Abbas  generally 
distinguished  themselves  as  much  by  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  arts 
and  literature  as  their  predecessors  had  done  by  their  warlike  achieve- 
ments. The  names  of  Mansur,  Harnu-al-Raahid,  and  Mamun  are  for 
ever  entitled  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  letters,  and 
their  reigns  form  the  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Mohammedan  power. 
But  their  love  of  mental  refinement,  and  their  fondness  for  a  quiet 
and  luxurious  life,  withdrew  the  attention  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs 
from  the  affairs  of  government ;  internal  disturbances  soon  became 
frequent ;  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Bagdad  became  imperceptibly 
diminished,  at  first  in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  Abderrah- 
man  by  establishing  an  independent  Ommaiade  dominion  in  Spain  had 
set  an  example  which  the  prefects  of  other  countries  soon  followed. 
The  caliphs  were  obliged  to  assemble  a  life-guard  of  Turkish  merce- 
naries around  their  throne,  and  surrendered  the  care  of  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  ministers  of  unlimited  authority,  the  Emirs-al- 
Omara.  Through  these  arrangements,  and  through  the  encroachments 
of  the  Beljuk  Turks,  the  caliphat  had  long  since  become  a  merely 
nominal  dignity,  when  Hulaku  took  Bagdad  (1258),  and  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Abbasideo. 

From  the  time  when  the  Ommaiade  caliph  Moawiya  chose  Damascus 
for  his  n  .«i<li'M.:  •,  and  still  more  when  the  Abbasides  removed  the 
•eat  of  the  government  to  Bagdad,  the  country  of  Arabia  relapsed  into 
its  former  insignificance ;  it  became  a  mere  province  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan empire,  and  was  soon  again  divided  into  small  domains.  Curious 
details  about  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
divisions,  that  of  Yemen,  from  the  time  of  Mohammed  till  near  the 
close  of  the  15th  century,  are  to  be  found  in  Johannsen's  '  Historia 
Jeniana;.'  •  Except  the  monotonous  enumeration  of  the  annual  pro- 
oeeaion  of  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  city,  the  mutual  conflicts  among  the 
Beduin  chiefs,  and  of  late  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Wahhabite  power 
in  the  Nejd,  the  recent  history  of  Arabia  offers  little  of  sufficient 
interest  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  general  historian. 

After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  Mauritania,  and  Spain,  the  trade 
of  the  Arabs  became  of  great  importance.  The  Islam  favoured  the 
establishment  of  emporia,  and  the  wide  dominion  of  one  religion  and 
one  language  rendered  travels  and  mercantile  transactions  easy.  The 
luxury  of  the  court  of  Bagdad,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Abbaside 
caliphat,  caused  frequent  travels  of  merchants  into  India.  Since  the 
9th  century  of  our  era  Arabs  began  to  settle  in  various  parts  of  India ; 
several  Indian  princes  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Soon  the 
Arabs  penetrated  to  the  Indian  islands,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java, 
Celebes,  and  even  to  China.  Arabian  caravans  proceeded  over-land 
as  far  a*  Tartary  and  Siberia  in  the  north  ;  in  Africa  they  came  to  the 
Niger,  where,  since  the  10th  century,  the  Mohammedan  states  of 
Ghana,  Wangara,  Tokrur,  Kuku,  and  afterwards  those  of  Sennaar, 
Darfur,  Bnrnu,  Timbuctoo,  and  Melli,  were  founded.  On  the  coasts 
of  Africa  they  came  through  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Zanguebar, 
established  the  harbours  of  Makdashua,  Melinde,  Sofala,  Kelu,  and 
Mozambique,  and  went  over  to  Madagascar.  It  is  even  probable  that 
Lusitanian  Arabs  were  in  the  llth  century  the  first  discoverers  of 
America. 

Arabian  Lanyuaye. — The  Arabic  forms,  with  the  Ethiopic,  the 
southern  ramification  of  the  great  stock  of  languages  commonly, 
though  improperly,  called  the  Semitic;  the  other  two  principal 
branches  are,  1,  the  Aramaic  branch,  indigenous  in  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Babylonia,  comprising  the  Syriac  and  Chaldeo  languages  ; 
and,  2,  the  Hebrew,  once  the  language  of  Palestine  and  Phronicia 


These  dialects  have  flourished  at  different  epochs.  Of  the  Hebrew  we 
possess  the  earliest  written  documents.  About  the  time  when  it 
ceased  to  be  a  living  language  the  Chaldee  makes  its  appearance. 
Whatever  we  possess  in  Syriac  is  of  a  still  more  recent  date.  The 
iterature  of  the  Arabic  language  does  not  reach  far  back  beyond  the 
age  of  Mohammed.  At  present  most  of  these  Semitic  languages  are 
extinct,  or  survive  only  in  small  districts.  The  Arabic  alone  has  out- 
ived  all  its  sister-tongues,  and  has  spread  not  only  as  the  vernacular 
xmgue  all  over  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Northern  Africa,  but  also  as  the 
language  of  religion  throughout  Persia,  the  Turkish  empire,  and  all 
countries  into  which  the  Mohammedan  faith  has  been  introduced. 

Various  dialects  prevailed  among  the  Arabian  tribes  previous  to 
;he  age  of  Mohammed,  among  which  that  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish  has 
through  the  Koran  become  the  classical  tongue.  The  Arabic  language 
is  rich  not  only  in  words  (especially  in  such  as  refer  to  natural  objects 
and  to  the  life  of  a  nomadic  people),  but  also  in  grammatical  inflec- 
tions, particularly  in  the  verb,  where  certain  general  modifications  of 
the  meaning  are  briefly  and  energetically  expressed  by  slight  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  roots.  The  purity  and  copiousness  of  their  language 
had  among  the  Arabs  long  been  an  object  of  national  pride.  When, 
after  the  first  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans,  its  genuine  correctness 
seemed  to  become  endangered  through  the  frequent  and  unavoidable 
intercourse  with  strangers,  grammarians  arose  at  different  times  to  fix; 
its  rules  and  secure  it  from  corruption. 

The  period  at  which  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced  into  Arabia 
is  not  known.  Arabian  authors  speak  of  an  alphabet  used  by  the 
ancient  Himyarides,  which  they  call  Al-Mosnad.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  '  Mines  de  1' Orient'  may  be  found  a  copy  of  a  few  undeciphered 
inscriptions  discovered  by  Seetzen,  near  Jerim,  in  Yemen,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  in  the  Mosnad  character.  In  Forster's  '  Historical 
Geography  of  Arabia '  an  alphabet  and  glossary  of  the  Himyaritic 
inscriptions  is  given  ;  and  further  information  on  the  same  subject  is 
contained  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society," 
vol.  vii. ;  and  in  Wellsted's  '  Journal.'  The  northern  Arabs  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  alphabet  till  a  short  tune  before  Mahommed  : 
Morar-ben-Morrah  is  said  to  have  introduced  an  alphabet  which  was 
founded  on  the  Syriac  Estrangelo  character.  In  it  the  Koran  was 
written,  originally  without  diacritical  points  and  vowels,  which  were 
however  added  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  the  Hejra. 
This  character,  which  was  called  the  Kufic,  in  allusion  to  the  copyists 
that  lived  at  Kufa,  remained  long  in  use  on  coins  and  inscriptions. 

The  modern  vernacular  Arabic  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
classical  language  of  the  Koran,  which  has  become  the  model  and 
standard  of  correctness  for  all  Arabic  writers ;  but  in  the  grammatical 
forma  time  seems  to  have  produced  a  change  similar  to  that  which  we 
perceive  in  other  languages,  the  history  of  which  we  can  trace  with 
accuracy.  The  pronunciation  of  Yemen  is  deemed  the  purest. 

ARABIAN  GULF.     [RED  SEA.] 

ARABS'  GULF,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  lying  between 
Alexandria  and  some  point  west  of  Alexandria,  which  is  not  well 
defined.  Ras-el-Kanys,  115  miles  W.  of  Alexandria,  is  the  first  very 
salient  point  as  we  advance  westward. 

The  bay  called  Plinlhin£te»  (Herod,  ii.  6)  corresponded  to  or  formed 
a  part  of  the  Arabs'  Gulf. 

ARACAN,  or  RAKHAIN,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  forming  the  westernmost  part  of  the 
peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  extends  from  20°  46'  to  about  18°  N. 
lat.,  and  lies  between  92°  and  95°  E.  long.  Its  extreme  length  from 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  may  amount  to  upwards  of  230  miles,  and  ita  average 
breadth  to  about  50  miles.  Its  surface  is  estimated  to  contain  11,500 
English  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  separates  it  from  the  Burmese  empire,  from  which  i*  is 
also  divided  on  the  south  by  a  small  mountain-river.  On  the  west  it 
extends  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  north  to  Chittagong. 

This  country,  which  in  1826  was  acquired  by  the  East  India 
Company  from  the  Burmese,  contains  three  districts,  Aracan  Proper, 
or  Akyab,  Sandoway,  and  Ratnreo. 

Aracan  Proper  consists  of  a  valley  stretching  nearly  parallel  to  the 
shore,  between  a  range  of  mountains  and  a  ridge  of  hills.  The 
mountain-range  which  divides  it  on  the  east  from  Ava  is  called 
Yeomadong,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet ;  there 
are  only  two  convenient  passes  across  this  range.  The  heights  which 
extend  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore 
and  separate  the  valley  from  the  sea,  do  not  probably  rise  to  more 
than  700  feet.  On  the  shore  they  are  intersected  by  many  rivers, 
creeks,  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  peninsulas, 
isthmuses,  and  islands,  by  which  the  land  communication  is  com- 
pletely interrupted.  The  coast  is  fronted  by  numerous  islands, 
moderately  high  and  thinly  inhabited. 

The  valley  which  lies  between  the  two  ranges  varies  in  breadth 
from  10  to  40  miles;  it  is  at  so  low  a  level  that  the  tide  frequently 
inundates  the  flat  borders  of  the  riven  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
its  ebb  converts  them  into  a  noisome  swamp.  With  the  exception  of 
this  swampy  ground,  the  soil  consists  of  rocks,  crumbling  on  the 
surface,  and  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  loose  black  earth.  The  valley 
is  intersected  by  a  multitude  of  veiy  small  streams ;  the  chief  river  of 
the  province  is  the  Keladyne,  which  has  a  course  of  250  miles. 

Many  causes  concur  to  render  this  ill-ventilateil  valley  extremely 
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ly— the  beat,  the  inundation*,  and  the  general  moisture.     The 
nowvver  of  the  country  U  very  great,  and  it*  soil  is  fit  for  the 


culture  of  nearly  all  t  r 


I  country  u  very  great,  and  iU  loil  u  fit  fur  the 
tropical  production* ;  but  in  the  actual  state  of 
agriculture  rice  only  u  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  Indigo,  cotton, 
•near,  hemp,  and  tobaooo,  are  also  raised  ;  together  with  a  variety  of 
•puses,  fruit*,  and  vegetables.  Timber  U  scarce.  Of  the  Ecology  and 
mineralogy  of  the  district  Tory  little  in  known ;  silver,  iron,  and  salt, 
are  mentioned  among  iU  mineral  produce. 

A  mean,  the  ancient  capital,  is  built  on  a  plain  entirely  surrounded 
by  hill*,  and  interwcted  by  several  streamlet*,  in  20*  43'  N.  lat, 
M*  31'  E.  long.  One  of  the  streamlet*  divides  the  town  into  two 
]*rU  connected  by  strong  but  clumsy  wooden  bridges.  During  the 
periodical  rains  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  inundated,  and  on  this 
account  here,  as  well  as  in  the  villages  on  the  plain,  the  houses  are 
raised  upon  piles  or  strong  posts  of  timber,  little  more  than  four  feet 
above  the  ground.  These  houses  or  rather  huts  are  miserable 
structures,  only  one  story  high,  and  thatched  with  straw  or  mats. 
They  are  ranged  with  considerable  regularity  in  streets,  the  chief  of 
which  skirt*  the  stream  on  each  side.  Within  the  town  U  a  very 
ancient  fort,  surrounded  by  three  quadrangular  concentric  walls,  each 
about  20  feet  high  and  of  considerable  thickness.  There  are  also  four 
pagodas  built  in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  high, 
and  inclosed  by  a  quadrangular  wall ;  they  contain  many  remarkable 
sculptures,  some  of  which  bear  an  analogy  to  those  of  Egypt.  Except 
the  fort  the  pagodas  are  the  only  stone  buildings  in  Aracan.  The 
heights  which  surround  the  town  are  covered  with  pagodas,  the  gilt 
spires  of  which,  shooting  up  from  every  pinnacle  around  and  glittering 
in  the  sun,  contribute  greatly  to  the  singular  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  this  place.  Upwards  of  sixty  of  these  temples  of  various  forms 
may  be  counted  at  once.  The  population,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
100,000  before  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  British  in  1824,  has 
since  declined. 

Al-yab,  the  present  capital  of  the  district  of  Aracan,  has  a  good 
harbour,  but  hna  been  little  frequented,  on  account  of  it*  unhealthful- 
neas.  Much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  town  during  the 
last  twelve  years  by  the  erection  of  several  government  offices,  an 
hospital,  an  exchange,  draw-bridges,  several  rood  bridges,  and  a 
lighthouse,  which  rises  100  feet  above  the  sea.  A  landing-place  has 
been  constructed  and  part  of  the  sea-beach  has  been  strengthened  by 
an  embankment  Tulak,  on  the  Talak  Keon,  and  Aeng,  on  the 
Tanawav  Keon,  are  places  of  some  commerce. 

The  district  of  Sando way  comprehends  chiefly  the  mainland  between 
18°  and  19*  N.  lat,  and  is  a  mountainous  country,  intersected  by 
valleys  running  east  and  west  Not  being  exposed  to  inundations,  or 
subject  to  fogs,  it  is  tolerably  healthy,  and  enjoys  a  cool  sea-breeze, 
with  temperate  nights,  nearly  through  the  year.  Agriculture  is 
increasing,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  town  of 
Kyouk  Phyoo.  The  capital,  Sandoway  (in  18°  28'  N.  lat,  94°  27' 
E.  long.)  lies  on  a  navigable  river,  and  is  a  thriving  town. 

The  district  of  Ramree  contains  the  two  large  islands  of  Ramree  and 
Cheduba,  and  several  smaller  ones.  The  island  of  Ramree  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  but 
navigable  channel  It  consists  of  hills  (some  of  them  volcanic),  inter- 
mingled with  much  level  ground,  and  has  generally  a  very  fertile  soil 
Kyouk  Phyoo  is  at  present  the  capital  of  the  whole  province  and 
begins  to  be  a  place  of  some  trade.  It  U  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Ramree.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  island 
is  a  safe  harbour,  called  Ramree  or  Amherst  Harbour.  The  island  of 
Cheduba  u  divided  from  Ramree  and  the  mainland  by  a  navigable 
nhanncl,  but  no  safe  harbour  is  found  on  it  It  U  of  moderate  height, 
with  several  hummocks  on  it ;  its  soil  is  excellent  and  well  watered 
by  hill-streams,  on  the  banks  of  which  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  red  pepper, 
hemp,  and  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated.  But  the  larger  part  of  the 
island  is  still  covered  with  jungle.  In  1827  it  contained  about  2300 
houses,  and  12,000  inhabitant*.  Here  also  are  several  volcanoes, 
mostly  of  the  description  called  mud-volcanoes,  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur.  They  are  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants,  who  think 
them  occasioned  by  the  great  maga  or  serpent  which  supports  the 
world,  and  which  take*  this  method  of  giving  vent  to  its  agony. 

The  population  of  Aracan  is  from  200,000  to  260,000.  The 
aborigines,  who  appear  to  form  almost  exclusively  the.  population, 
are  called  Mugs  by  the  inhabitant*  of  Bengal,  but  their  national  name 
is  Yakain,  or  Ma-ran-ma.  They  arc  short,  squat,  robust  and  fleshy, 
and  differ  in  features  greatly  from  Europeans.  Their  face  is  some- 
what of  the  shape  of  a  loienge,  the  forehead  and  chin  being  sharpened, 
but  the  face  at  the  cheek-bone*  very  broad.  The  eyebrows  project 
verv  little,  and  the  eyes  an  very  narrow,  and  placed  rather  oMi.|ii.-ly 
in  the  head,  the  external  angle*  being  the  highest  Their  nose  U  very 
•mall,  but  it  has  not  like  that  of  the  negro,  the  appearance  of  having 
been  flattened  j  the  hair  is  harsh,  lank,  and  black.  Their  language  is 
one  of  thnae  which  may  properly  be  called  monosyllabic,  from  the 
mass  of  their  radical  words  being  monosyllable*,  like  the  spoken 
dialocu  of  China.  They  do  not  neglect  education.  A  person  is 
rarely  met  with  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Their  records  are  kept 

S7-FS [  T*!^Trti^lllJf  1»c<>uep«d.  generally  on  a  gilt  groun.l  with 
dark  letters.  Their  religion  U  that  of  Buddha ;  their  priests,  of  whom 
two  are  three  are  to  every  village  seem  entirely  occupied  in  the 
•*—  of  the  children;  the  school,  are  open  to  all  The  Mugs 


are  distinguished  for  their  simple  honesty  and 

they  are  free  from  the  servile  hypocrisy  of  the  Hindoos,  and  they 
are  also  unlike  them  as  to  probity— their  word  being  generally  trust- 
worthy. The  women  are  not  so  secluded  as  in  China ;  but  a  peculiar 
usage  of  this  nation  is,  that  when  a  man  wants  to  raise  money  he 
pawns  hi*  wife  for  a  certain  period,  or  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. 

The  mountains  which  separate  Aracan  from  the  Burmese  empim 
are  inhabited  by  a  nation  called  by  the  Burmese  Kyain,  but  who  t. -i-iu 
themselves  Koloon,  and  whose  language  in  peculiar,  having  lit 
no  affinity  to  either  Rakhain  or  Burma. 

A  considerable  traffic  was  formerly  carried  on  between  Aracan  and 
Ava,  the  first  exporting  Hindustanee  and  European  goods,  such  as 
velvet,  broad-cloth;  piece-goods,  muslins,  betel-nut  salt,  4c.,  and 
receiving  in  return  ivory,  silver,  copper,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  and 
lacquered  ware.  Under  the  British  sway  the  commerce  of  Aracan 
ha*  been  partly  diverted  to  other  possession*  along  the  ultra-Gangetio 
coast 

(Byrnes' s  Embauy  to  the  Court  of  Ara;  Francis  Buchanan,  Dr. 
Ley  den,  Paton,  and  Trant,  in  the  Atiatic  Rttearcket;  Journal  of  the 
Land.  Gtogr.  Society,  vol  i. ;  Aniaiic  Journal.) 

ARACATY,  a  town  in  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Ceara,  in  40°  10' 
S.  lat,  87°  80'  W.  long.,  is  built  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the-  Id  . 
Jaguaribe,  at  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  from  the  sea.  The  tide  ascends 
the  Rio  Jaguaribe  to  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  Araoaty  is  the 
largest  most  populous,  and  flourishing  town  of  the  province,  as  vessels 
of  considerable  size  can  run  up  to  it.  The  streets  are  wide  and  partly 
paved,  and  many  of  its  houses  are  commodious.  Its  populut 
stated  to  amount  to  26,000.  Its  commerce  is  con-id. -r.d. I, •  and  consists 
principally  of  cotton,  hides,  sheep  and  goat-skins,  dried  fish,  and 
brazil-wood.  It  has  a  grammar  school. 

(Spix  and  Martins,  Rate  in  Sraiilien ;  Henderson's  Jfittory  of 
Brazil.) 

ARACENA.     [SEVILI.A.] 

ARAD  ISLAND.     [lUmiElN.] 

ARAFAT.     [M> 

ARAGON,  frequently  in  English  written  Arragon,  a  i>rovr 
Spain,   formerly  a   kingdom,   is   bounded    N.  by   France.    X.W.    l.y 
Navarre,  W.  and  S.W.  by  distills  Vieja  and  Castilla  Nueva,  S 
S.E.  by  Valencia,  and  E.  by  Catnluna.     It  is  situated  between  40°  2' 
and  42°  54'  N.  lat,  0°  48'  E.  long.,  and  2°  8'  W.  long.     The  greatest 
length  N.  to  S.  is  about  190  miles;  the  greatest  width  I'.,  it,  \\ .  is 
about  130  miles.     It  comprises  the  following  modern  provinces  : — 

Area  in  ftq.  miles.  Pop.  in  1849. 

Zaragoza 3254  350,000 

Huoca 5032  .17,105 

Tcrucl 4404  250,000 


.  14,710 


847,10} 

Surface. — The  surface  of  Aragon  is  mountainous  with  the  exception 
of  that  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  which  in  south  and  south-east 
of  the  city  of  Zaragoza,  comprising  the  extensive  plains  between  tin- 
Rio  Huerba  and  the  Rio  Ouadalope.  The  northfrn  lioundary  ft'  Hi.- 
province  is  formed  by  the  summit-line  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  offsets  of 
which  extend  southwards  far  into  Aragon.  The:  vullrvs  which  lie 
between  the  ridges  have  a  rapid  slope,  and  are  from  10  to  40  miles  in 
length ;  but  sometimes  they  are  contracted  into  gorges  or  expanded 
into  circular  hollows  surrounded  by  mountains.  Some  of  these 
rounded  basins  seem  to  have  originally  contained  lakes,  which  have 
bunt  and  discharged  their  waters.  There  are  several  small  lakes 
among  the  mountains ;  one  on  the  Monte  Perdido  is  8393  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  Monte  Perdido  forma  a  group  or  knot  of  moun- 
tains, the  highest  summit  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  11,184  feet 
above  the  sea.  A  short  distance  west  of  this  summit  is  the  fam,m« 
'Brecha  de  Roldan,'  a  vast  fissure  in  the  mountain-ridge,  which 
Orlando  (Roldan  in  Spanish)  is  said  to  have  made  by  a  stroke  of  hi* 
tud  sword.  The  opening  may  be  Keen  from  Huesca,  a  distance 
of  more  than  40  miles,  whence  it  appears  like  a  mere  notch  in  the 
rocky  mountain,  but  when  approached  is  found  t.i  I,.-  tin  enormous 
gap  between  perpendicular  walla  from  300  to  600  feet  high,  in  shape 
like  the  square  opening  in  a  battlement  The  Monte  Maledeta,  which 
separates  the  valley  of  Aran  in  Cataluba  from  the  valley  of  Venaaqne 
in  Aragon,  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  rises  in  tin- 
form  of  a  huge  sugar-loaf  to  an  elevation  of  1 1,424  feet  above  the  sea, 
its  dark  summit  emerging  from  a  covering  of  snow  and  glaciers. 

The  valleys  which  lie  between  the  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees  in  Aragon 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  range.  They  are  generally 
fertile  and  afford  good  pasturage.  Many  of  the  slopes  are  well  wooded 
with  oaks,  pines,  and  other  trees,  and  much  timber  is  flouti -d  d,,«  u  tin- 
rivers  to  the  Ebro,  and  thence  to  Tortosa.  Strabo  observed  (iii.  245) 
how  much  better  wooded  were  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees 
than  the  northern.  The  woods  however  have  suffered  much  f>-om 
waste  and  neglect;  for  the  natives  seem  to  destroy  almost  as  much  an 
they  use,  and  they  never  replant  The  principal  valleys,  taken  ft  MM 
east  to  west,  are  Venasque  or  Benasque,  24  miles  long ;  Oistain,  about 
the  same  length  (both  oast  of  Monte  Perdido) ;  Broto,  west  and  south 
of  Mont.'  IVnliilo  ;  Tvna,  almut  20  miles  long;  Canfranc,  about  15 
miles  long  ;  and  Anso,  about  1 0  miles  long. 
A  district  of  high  and  hilly  ground,  called  the  Sierra  de  Alcubierre, 
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extends  between  the  Isuela  and  the  Ebro  from  Zaragoza  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Segre.  This  hilly  district  is  separated  from  the  Pyrenees  by 
the  basin  of  the  Rio  Isuela. 

The  whole  of  the  drainage  of  the  Pyrenees  within  the  limits  of 
Aragon  flows  into  the  Ebro.  The  largest  portion  of  it  descends  from 
the  summits  and  offsets  of  Monte  Male"deta  and  Monte  Perdido.  The 
Noguera-Ribagorzana  descends  directly  southwards  from  the  Maledeta, 
and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary  between  Aragon  and 
Cataluna.  The  Essera  flows  down  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  Venasque. 
The  Cinco,  with  the  Isuela,  the  Alcanadre,  and  other  affluents,  waters 
the  valley  of  Gistain.  These  three  rivers,  all  of  considerable  size,  unite 
with  the  Segre,  which  comes  from  Cataluna,  and  they  enter  the  Ebro 
by  one  channel  at  Mequinenza.  On  the  north-western  side  of  the 
province  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Gallego  and  the  Aragon.  The 
Gallego  rises  among  the  spurs  from  the  south-western  side  of  the 
Monte  Perdido  group,  and  flows  southwards  to  near  Zaragoza,  where 
it  enters  the  Ebro.  The  Aragon  rises  on  the  south  flank  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi,  whence  it  flows  south  to  Jaca.  It  then  turns  to  the  west,  and 
flows  into  Navarra,  passing  Ruesta,  where  it  takes  a  southerly  direction, 
and  enters  the  Ebro  near  the  town  of  Milagro. 

The  Ebro  flows  across  the  province  in  a  direction  from  west-north- 
weat  to  east-south-east,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It 
receives  some  large  affluents  on  the  southern  side  besides  those  already 
noticed  which  fall  into  it  from  the  north.  Shoals  and  rapids  render 
the  navigation  difficult  even  for  boats ;  but  a  well-constructed  canal 
runs  parallel  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river  from  about  5  miles  below 
Tudela  in  Navarra  to  Sastago,  about  40  miles  below  Zaragoza.  It  is 
iiiteii<l*l  to  be  carried  to  Tortosa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  but 
funds  have  not  yet  been  raised  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Snuth  of  the  Ebro,  the  districts  of  Tarazona  and  Calatayud  con- 
sisting of  the  spurs  of  the  Moncayo  and  the  Sierra  de  Deza  arc  hilly 
and  rugged,  as  is  also  the  country  between  the  Jalon  and  the  Huerba. 
The  Moncayo  is  a  sierra  of  bare  rocks,  rising  to  a  height  of  9600  feet, 
and  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Duero.  It  is 
the  Mons  Caunus  (ca/r«*,  bald)  of  the  Romans.  Farther  south,  the 
Sierra  Molina  and  Sierra  de  Albarracin  fill  up  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  province,  while  the  Sierra  de  Gudor  and  the  Peftaglosa  (6000 
feet  high)  occupy  the  south-eastern  angle.  The  country  east  of  the 
Guadalope  is  also  hilly. 

Some  of  the  rivers  which  have  their  origin  in  these  mountain-groups 
flow  northwards  to  the  Ebro  :  of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
Guadalope,  the  San  Martin,  the  Huerba,  and  the  Jalon  with  its  affluent 
the  Jiloca.  Other  rivers  flow  in  a  south-eastern  direction  through 
Valencia  to  the  Mediterranean  :  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Guadalaviar, 
which  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Gudor,  and  takes 
first  a  north-westerly  course,  but  afterwards  turns  round  and  flows 
southward  past  Teruel,  and  then  south-eastward  past  the  city  of 
Valencia  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Mijarea,  another  considerable 
river,  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Gudor,  and  flowing 
•oath-eastward  into  Valencia,  receives  the  Villahermosa,  which  also 
rises  in  the  same  sierra,  the  united  rivers  entering  the  Mediterranean 
at  Villareal. 

Climate  and  Productions. — -The  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  are  covered 
with  snow  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  slopes  of  the 
ridges  and  elevated  valleys  are  very  cold  in  winter.  The  lower  valleys 
have  a  temperate  climate,  and  are  very  fertile,  but  the  plains  have  a 
hot  climate,  and  are  frequently  swept  by  dry  winds,  which  harden  the 
soil  and  render  irrigation  necessary.  The  most  frequent  winds  are 
from  the  N.VV. -named  ciergo,  and  the  S.E.  named  bochorno,  one  or 
other  of  which  are  said  to  blow  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  west 
wind,  named  fagtuno  (a  corruption  otfatonio),  brings  fertilising  rains. 
Winds  from  the  S.W.  are  rare  and  of  short  duration. 

The  central  plain  has  the  appearance  of  a  dry  and  desert  steppe 
furrowed  with  ravines.  Cultivation  here  is  mostly  restricted  to  maize, 
vines,  and  olive-trees,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  where  by 
means  of  irrigation  from  the  canal  and  the  various  affluents,  rice  is 
extensively  grown,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  mulberry-trees 
fur  the  feeding  of  silk-worms.  In  northern  Aragon  the  vegetation  is 
rich,  and  though  the  agriculture  of  the  province  is  generally  very 
defective,  a  surplus  is  produced  of  corn,  cattle,  and  sheep,  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  Cataluna.  Nearly  2,000,000  sheep  are  fed  on  the 
pastures.  The  common  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce  consists 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  pulse,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  olive-oil,  madder, 
saffron,  liquorice,  fruit,  honey,  and  wax.  The  vineyards  of  the  Campo 
de  Carifiena,  east  of  Calatayud,  produce  the  best  wine.  The  forests 
consist  mostly  of  oak,  pine,  beech,  and  other  trees,  which  furnish 
timber  for  exportation,  as  well  as  plenty  for  building,  and  sufficient 
for  fire-wood.  Game  is  plentiful ;  the  great  object  of  attraction  to 
the  more  accomplished  sportsman  being  the  mountain-goat  (C'abra 
Ibex  of  Linnaeus,  Bauquetin  of  the  French).  Trout  in  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  Pyrenean  valleys  is  abundant  and  very  fine.  The 
bear  is  nearly  extirpated,  but  wolves  are  common.  The  chief  mineral 
products  are  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  There  are  many  forges  of  iron  in 
the  Pyrenees,  but  they  are  all  small  and  rude.  The  manufactures  are 
exclusively  for  home  consumption,  consisting  chiefly  of  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  serges,  hats,  leather,  shoes,  and  other  articles  required 
for  common  use. 

Tovmi.—Zarayoza    (Saragoiia)    is    the    capital    city    of  Aragon. 


[ZARAGOZA.]  Albarracin,  about  17  miles  W.  by  N.  troin  Teruel, 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  limestone  mountain,  near  the  northern 
bank  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Guadalaviar.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls  pierced  by  five  gates,  and  contains  three  parish  churches. 
Population  about  2000.  Alcaniz,  about  70  miles  S.E.  from  Zaragoza, 
stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Guadalope.  It  is  a  walled  town,  with 
four  gates,  and  has  a  large  plaza,  or  square,  a  collegiate  church,  and 
three -parish  churches.  It  was  much  injured  by  Severoli  when  he 
evacuated  it  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Vitoria,  and  has  not 
since  been  materially  restored.  A  canal,  about  15  miles  long, 
communicates  with  the  Ebro.  There  are  alum  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  plantations  of  mulberry -trees  and  olive-trees.  Population 
about  3000.  Sarbastro  (Balbaslro)  55  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Zaragoza, 
is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Cinca,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Vero,  which  intersects  the  town.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  walled,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Zaragoza,  and 
contains  a  cathedral  with  some  paintings  by  Antonio  Galceran. 
Population  about  7000.  Calatayud,  an  ancient  town,  48  miles  S.W. 
from  Zaragoza,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jalon.  It  is  next  to 
Zaragoza  in  size,  and  has  a  population  of  about  15,000.  It  is  of 
Moorish  origin,  and  was  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Iberian 
town  of  Bilbilis,  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Martial,  which  was 
situated  about  2  miles  to  the  east  at  Bambola.  It  has  a  noble  external 
appearance,  but  is  much  dilapidated.  It  contains  a  plaza  de  toros 
(bull-arena),  a  theatre,  some  churches  worthy  of  notice  for  their 
architecture,  an  episcopal  palace,  provincial  hall,  prison,  hospitals,  and 
barracks.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges.  There  are 
manufactures  of  common  woollens  and  of  leather.  Ca.nfra.nc,  a 
frontier  town  high  up  in  the  Pyrenees,  1 4  miles  N.  from  Jaca,  near 
the  pass  (Puerto  de  Canfranc)  leading  by  the  western  flank  of  the 
Pic  du  Midi  to  Urdos,  in  France.  It  is  a  poor  place,  but  has  a  castle 
on  an  overhanging  eminence  which  affords  fine  views.  Daroca,  48 
miles  S.S.W.  from  Zaragoza,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jiloca, 
the  largest  affluent  of  the  Jalon.  The  population  is  about  4000.  It 
lies  in  a  valley  among  hills,  and  is  liable  to  floods.  In  1500  a  tunnel 
to  carry  off  the  swollen  waters  was  constructed  by  Pierre  Bedel,  a 
French  engineer.  It  is  2340  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  24  feot  high. 
When  dry,  it  is  used  as  a  road.  The  Collegiata  is  a  fine  gothic  church, 
and  there  are  besides  six  parish  churches.  The  town  was  conquered 
from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  I.  in  1123.  Ejea  de  los  Caballeros,  30 
miles  N.W.  from  Zaragoza,  is  situated  on  the  Arva,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ebro.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  walled,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
2000.  It  is  the  largest  of  Las  Cinco  Villas,  the  Five  Towns,  a  district 
north-west  of  Zaragoza,  so  named  by  Philip  V.  as  a  distinction  for  the 
assistance  which  they  gave  him  in  the  War  of  Succession.  The  five 
towns  (villai)  which  were  previously  only  pueblos,  or  villages,  are  Ejea, 
Castillo,  Sadava,  Sos,  and  Tauste. 

Huesca,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Huesca,  40  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Zaragoza,  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  west  from  the  Isuela,  on 
the  slope  of  a  spur  from  the  Pyrenees,  with  extensive  plains  to  the 
south.  The  population  is  about  9000.  It  is  solidly  built,  and 
surrounded  by  walls  in  a  ruinous  state.  It  contains  eight  plazas,  or 
squares,  and  has  four  or  five  alamedas,  or  public  walks,  in  the  environs. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Zaragoza.  The  cathedral,  built 
about  1400,  is  a  very  fine  gothic  structure.  The  grand  entrance  is 
ornamented  with  14  statues,  larger  than  life,  below,  and  with  48 
smaller,  in  niches,  above.  The  interior  has  three  naves.  The  Retablo 
over  the  altar,  sculptured  in  alabaster,  is  the  master-piece  of  Damien 
Forment,  who  was  occupied  upon  it  from  1520  to  1533.  The  Saviour 
on  the  Cross,  in  high  relief,  forms  the  chief  figure.  There  is  an  ancient 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Aragou,  who  at  one  period  resided  at  Huesca. 
It  contains  also  a  town-hall,  a  bull-arena,  and  four  parish  churches. 
Huesca  is  distinguished  as  a  place  of  education.  The  UniversidaH  de 
Sertorio  was  founded  by  Pedro  IV.  in  1354  ;  the  Colegio  de  Santiago 
by  Charles  V. ;'  the  Colegio  de  San  Vincente  by  Jayme  Callen  in  1587  ; 
and  the  Seminario  de  Santa  Cruz  in  1580.  The  French,  while  they 
occupied  the  town,  plundered  the  libraries  of  the  universities  and 
schools,  and  the  books  have  never  been  recovered.  Huesca  was  called 
Osca  by  the  Romans.  Under  the  management  of  Sertorius  it  became 
an  important  place.  He  founded  a  large  school  in  it,  and  hence  the 
title  '  de  Sertorio '  given  to  the  present  university.  "  The  youths  of 
noblest  birth  he  collected  from  the  several  nations  at  Osca,  a  large 


numerous  coins,  many  of  which  still  exist  in  modern  collections. 
Roman  Osca  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors,  and  rebuilt.  It  was 
recovered  from  them  in  1096,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  by  Pedro  I., 
who  fixed  his  court  here,  and  it  continued  for  many  years  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Aragon.  About  10  miles  north  from  Huesca, 
at  Pantano,  the  Isuela  is  collected  into  a  dam  by  a  stupendous  wall, 
built  by  F.  Artigas,  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Jaca,  60  miles  N.  from  Zaragoza,  and  35  miles  N.N.W.  from  Huesca, 
is  situated  on  the  Gas,  a  small  stream  which  soon  afterwards  enters 
the  Aragon  by  the  left  bank.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
wooded  hill,  which  overlooks  the  town  from  the  south-east,  the  road 
from  Huesca  winding  round  the  base.  To  the  west  are  extensive  and 
fertile  plains  through  which  flows  the  river  Aragou ;  and  about  a  mile 
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i  which  divides  the  valley  of 
The  town  it  in  form  nearly  a 


to  UM  north  the  great  ridge 
Canfranc  from  the  valley  of  Tena. 

square,  inclosed  within  it*  ancient  walla.  A  citadel,  almost  as  large 
as  UM  town  itoelf,  occupies  a  separate  inclosun  a  .abort  JUUnoe  to 
UM  north.  The  street*  of  the  town  an  straight  and  paved,  and  the 
homes  an  tolerably  well  built  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan 
of  Zaragosa,  and  lyn^'n*  a  cathedral  Tho  town  was  token  from  the 
Moon  in  795.  The  road  from  Huesoa  to  Jaca  U  only  practicable  for 
mules.  jtfeawwMMa,  72  miles  E.S.E.  from  Zaragosa,  a  small  town  and 
fortress,  situated  in  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  Segre  with  the  Ebro. 
Population,  about  3000.  Pan'icota,  a  poor  village,  is  frequented  in 
summer  on  account  of  the  mineral  baths,  which  are  distant  about 
4  miles  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tena,  It  stands  about  8500  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  inhabited  spots  of  the 
Pjieoue*.  TWvseM,  47  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Zaragosa,  stands  on 
the  Queilea,  which  divide*  the  town  into  two  part*,  and  is  crossed 
by  three  stone  bridges.  It  is  built  on  a  sloping  plain,  and  u  frequently 
exposed  to  bleak  wind*  from  the  Monoayo,  which  rises  a  short  distance 
to  the  south.  It  is  a  fine  old  town,  irregularly  built,  with  narrow 
street!  of  tolerably  good  houses.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  a 
gothic  cathedral  and  four  parish  churches.  It  possesses  also  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  Moorish  alcazar,  and  has  beautiful  public  walks  in  the 
vicinity.  Population,  about  10,000.  It  was  a  Roman  municipium, 
and  named  Turiaso. 

Teriul,  the  capital  town  of  the  province  of  Teruel,  about  120  miles 
8.  by  W.  from  Zaragoza,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Turia,  at  it* 
entrance  into  the  Guadalaviar.  Population,  about  8000.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  with  towers  and  gates.  The  interior  is 
solid,  but  dark,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  has  a  cathedral,  which  has  been  disfigured  by  stucco 
and  other  renovations.  It  contains  a  beautiful  Retablo,  by  Gabriel 
Voli,  a  French  sculptor  who  was  employed  here  about  1538.  The 
former  Jesuits'  College  has  been  converted  into  an  Auxiliary  Seminary. 
The  aqueduct,  '  Los  Aroos  de  Teruel,'  is  a  very  fine  and  solid  work, 
by  Pierre  Ik-del.  Venatque,  the  village  which  gives  name  to  the 
valley  of  Venaeque,  contains  about  1000  inhabitant*.  It  stands  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Essen,  with  the  Malodeta  soaring  high  above  it  to 
the  west 

I/atory.— Aragon,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula,  was  succes- 
sively under  the  dominion  of  the  Carthageuians,  the  Romans,  and 
the  Visi-Goths.  The  Moors  invaded  Spain  in  711,  and  in  a  few  yean 
conquered  the  whole  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  the  exception  of 
Asturias,  Galicia,  and  some  of  the  valleys  of  tue  Pyrenees.  Pelayo,  a 
Gothic  nobleman,  became  the  leader,  and  afterwards  the  king,  of 
those  who  hod  retreated  to  Asturias.  About  the  same  period  another 
Gothic  government  was  established  aninn-  tin-  ridges  and  valleys  of 
the  Pyrenees,  called  the  Condado  (county)  of  Sobrarbe.  The  residence 
of  the  Conde  (count)  of  Sobrarbe  was  generally  at  Ainsa,  which  is 
situated  in  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  river  Ara  with  the  Cinca. 
Other  portions  of  the  Pyrenean  districts  were  successively  added, 
and  a  Condado  de  Aragon  was  established,  in  addition  to  the  Coudado 
de  Sobrarbe.  Meantime  large  tract*  of  country  and  strong  towns 
were  conquered  from  the  Moors  in  the  northern  and  western  part* 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia,  of  Oviedo  (Asturias), 
of  Leon,  and  of  Navarra,  wen  successively  formed.  Sancho  III., 
king  of  Navarra,  had  become,  by  descent  or  conquest,  the  possessor 
of  all  the  kingdom*  and  minor  government*  of  Christian  Spain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  which  then  included  Asturias 
(or  Oviedo,  as  it  was  then  called)  and  the  Condado  de  Barcelona. 
Sancho,  at  his  death,  in  1035,  divided  the  whole  of  his  possessions 
among  his  four  sons.  Garcia,  the  eldest,  hod  Navarra,  which  was  then 
mode  to  extend  as  for  as  Burgos,  in  old  Castile ;  Ferdinand,  the  second, 
had  Castilla,  previously  the  Condado  de  Castilla,  but  then  erected  into 
a  kingdom ;  Gonzalez,  the  third,  had  the  Condado  de  Sobrarbe  and 
Ribagorxa,  also  erected  into  a  kingdom ;  and  Ramiro,  the  fourth,  had  the 
Condado  de  Aragon,  which  was  also  then  first  formed  into  a  kingdom. 
At  this  period,  Zangnza,  Huesca,  lialhastro,  Tudela,  and  other  fortified 
towns  of  northern  Spain,  wen  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  from  tho  time  of  its 
establishment  a*  a  kingdom  to  its  union  with  Ontilla  under  Fernando 
and  Isabel,  with  the  dates  of  accession,  and  a  few  of  the  moat 
important  event*. 

1085.  Kamiro  I.  of  Aragon,  fourth  son  of  Sancho  III.  of  Navarra, 
in  1038,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Gonzalez  by  assassination, 
received,  in  addition,  the  kingdom  of  Sobrarbe,  which  was  then 
merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  He  was  shun  at  Graos,  fighting 
against  the  Moorish  chief  of  Zaragota,  May  8,  1063. 

1061.  Smeko-Xamirat,  eldest  son  of  Ramiro,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Sancho   IV.   of  Navarra,   in   1076,  seized  tho  kingdom   of 
JJovmrra,  and  annexed  it  to  Aragon,  disregarding  the  right* 
brothers  two  young  sons.     He  was  slain  by  an  arrow  in  1094,  before 
Huesca,  which  be  was  *— '-(rtiig 

1094.  PrAn  /.  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  field  of  battle.     In  1096 

nsumed  UMstege  of  Huesoa,  and  took  it,  notwithstanding  the  aid 

UM  Moon  by  the  kinff  of  Castilla,  to  whom   Huesca  wo* 

tributary.     He  died  Sept  28,  1104. 

110».  Al/.ne,  /.,  aMond  »n  of  Hancho-IUmirez,  in  1109  married 
Omca,  daughter  of  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castilla  and  Leon,  and  in  the 


ne  year,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  took  possession  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Castilla  and  Leon  in  right  of  his  wife.  In  1118  he 
besieged  and  took  Zaragoza  from  the  Moors,  and  in  1119  established 
his  court  there.  In  subsequent  yean  he  added  to  his  conquests  in 
Aragou,  but  lost  many  places  in  Castilla.  He  laid  siege  to  Fraga,  but 
was  beaten  by  the  Moors,  July  17,  1 134,  and  .lied  Sept  7,  leaving  no 
children.  Un  his  death  the  kingdoms  of  Navarra  and  Leon  were 
again  separated  from  Aragon,  and  given  to  Garcia,  the  grandson  of 
Sancho  IV.  of  Navarra. 

1134.  Kamiro  II.,  third  son  of  Sancho-Ramirez,  was  elected  to 
succeed  his  brother,  He  was  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St-Pons- 
de-Thomiere,  in  the  diocese  of  Narbonne.  Having  obtained  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  he  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Guillaume, 
\<|iiitaine,  and  by  her  had  a  daughter,  Petroniln,  in  favour  of 
whom,  in  her  infancy,  he  abdicated  his  kingdom,  leaving  her  under 
tlir  |.i  itection  of  Raimond-Berenger,  Conde  de  Barcelona,  to  whom 
Rainiro  had  affianced  her. 

1137.  Petronila  succeeded  her  father  at  the  age  of  two  yean.  The 
Conde  de  Barcelona  governed  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  under  the  title 
of  Principe  do  Aragon.  He  drove  the  Moore  from  Cataluba,  and  died 
Aug.  8,  1162. 

1102.  Al/uiun  II.  succeeded  his  father  as  Conde  de  Barcelona,  and 
his  mother  (who  abdicated  in  his  favour)  as  king  of  Aragon.  He  died 
April  25,  1196. 

1196.  Pedro  II.,  eldest  sen  of  Alfonso  II.,  was  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Muret,  where  he  was  aiding  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  Sept  17,  \-i\\\. 

1213.  Jayme  /.,  son  of  Pedro  II.,  conquered  the  island  of  Majorca 
from  the  Moors,  and  had  many  wan  with  the  French  concerning 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  Cataluba,  Rousillon,  and  other  places.  He 
died  July  25, 1276. 

l-JT'i.  J'ttlro  IU.,  son  of  Jay  me,  had  married  in  1262  Constance, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  in  right  of  whom,  after  the  massacre 
called  the  '  Sicilian  Vespers,'  he  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  made 
a  descent  on  the  inland,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Sicily  at  Palermo. 
l'liili|i|N!,  king  of  France,  made  war  on  Pedro,  but  was  defeated.  He 
died  Nov.  10,  1285,  leaving  Sicily  to  his  second  son,  Don  Jayme. 

1285.  At/onto  III,,  eldest  son  of  Pedro  HI.,  took  Majorca  from 
his  uncle,  and  Minorca  and  Ivica  from  the  Moors.  He  died  June  18, 
1291. 

1291.  Jayme  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  succeeded  his  brother  as  king  of 
Aragon.  He  resigned  Sicily  to  Charles,  king  of  Naples ;  but  Jayme' B 
brother,  Federico,  in  whose  charge  it  had  been  left,  refused  to  resign 
it,  and  succeeded  in  retaining  it  He  died  at  Barcelona,  Oct  31,  l:.-7. 
:.  Alfonto  J\'.,  second  son  of  Jayme,  died  at  Barcelona,  Jan.  24, 
1336.  Hia  elder  brother  Jayme  had  renounced  the  throne,  and  was 
made  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Caballeroa  de  Calatrava. 

1336.  Pedro  IV.,  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  IV.,  succeeded  his  father, 
and  became  also  king  of  Sardinia,  and  conquered  from  Don  Jayme 
the  isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica,  His  admirals  fought  several 
naval  battles  with  the  fleuta  of  Genoa,  and  he  was  at  war  with  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  king  of  Castilla.  He  died  Jan.  5,  1 :. 

1387.  Juan  /.,  son  of  Pedro  IV.,  and  of  Leonora,  daughter  of 
Pedro  IL,  king  of  Sicily,  was  lulled  by  a  fall  from  his  hone,  May  19, 
IMS. 

1895.  Martin,  brother  of  Juan,  established  his  son  Martin  at  king 

y,  who  however  died  in  1409.     Martin  himself  died  May  31, 

1410,  without  children.     His  death  put  an  end  to  the  family  of  the 

Condes  of  Barcelona,  who  had  reigned  in  Aragou  273  years,  from  the 

accession  of  Petronila, 

After  tho  death  of  Martin  a  state  of  anarchy  ensued  in  Aragon 
during  two  years,  owing  to  the  wars  among  the  claimant*  for  the 
throne,  Fernando  of  Castillo,  the  Conde  de  Urgel,  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
and  others. 

1412.  Fernando,  second  son  of  Juan  1 1.  of  Castillo,  was  elected  king 
of  Aragon.  He  died  April  2,  1416. 

1416.  Alfvnto  V.,  son  of  Fernando,  succeeded  his  father,  and  also 
became  king  of  Naples,  Feb.  26,  1448.  He  died  June  28,  1468,  with- 
out legitimate  offspring. 

1458.  Juan  II.,  king  of  Navarra,  succeded  his  brother  as  king  of 
Aragon,  thus  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Navarra.  Ho 
died  Jan.  19,  1479. 

1479.  Fernando  II.  of  Aragon  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Aragon 
and  Navarra ;  and  having  married  Isabel,  queen  of  Castillo,  and  con- 
quered the  Moon  in  the  south  of  Spain,  became  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Spain.  (SI-AIX.  | 

In  Aragon,  as  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  northern  Spain,  the  inha- 
bitants enjoyed  extensive  constitutional  rights,  which  were  secured  by 
tli. -ir /»<•;•««,  or  municipal  codes  of  law,  by  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes, 
and  at  one  jwrioil  by  the  appointment  of  a  great  magistrate  denomi- 
nated the  Justida,  who  was  the  guardian  of  the  laws  and  the  mediator 
between  the  king  and  the  people.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  secured, 
and  the  interference  of  the  Pope  was  successfully  resisted.  In  fact 
Pedro  III.  and  his  sucoesson  braved  a  papal  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  14th  century.  Afterwards,  in 
1485,  the  whole  population  rose  to  resist  the  introduction  of  tho 
which  Fernando  attempted  to  impose  on  them,  put  the 
•  liiixitor  to  death,  and  expelled  his  agents  from  Aragon. 

(Minano,   IHerionario  Gttgrafca  at  lupa*a  y  Portugal;  Mud.)/, 
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Diccionario  de  Espana  ;  Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain;  Zurita,  Anales 
lie  Aragon  ;  Art  de  Vfrijier  Its  Dates.) 

ARAGUAYA,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  rivers  in 
the  interior  of  Brazil,  though  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  not  much 
navigated,  because  the  countries  along  its  banks  are  unreclaimed 
except  at  a  few  isolated  places.  It  divides  the  province  of  Goyaz, 
which  lies  east  of  it,  from  Matto  Grosso,  which  extends  west  of  its 
course.  It  rises  in  the  Serra  de  Santa  Martha,  south  of  18°  S.  lat., 
in  a  lake,  and  runs  under  the  name  of  Cayapo  about  180  miles,  when 
it  unites  with  the  Rio  Claro,  which  traverses  the  town  of  Villa  Boa, 
the  capital  of  Goyaz,  and  takes  the  name  of  Araguaya.  Continuing  in 
a  northern  direction  to  about  12°  30'  S.  lat.,  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  do  not  re-unite  until  9°  30'.  The  island  which  is  thus 
formed  is  called  Una  de  Santa  Anna  or  Bannanal.  It  is  more  than 
200  miles  long,  and  at  an  average  30  miles  wide,  so  that  it  covers  a 
surface  of  more  than  6000  square  miles.  The  western  arm  of  the 
river  preserves  the  name  of  Araguaya,  whilst  the  eastern  is  called 
Furo.  The  latter  is  most  used  by  the  boats  bound  from  Villa  Boa  to 
Para  ;  and  at  a  very  few  places  on  its  shores  the  Portuguese  settlers 
have  formed  establishments,  whilst  none  exist  on  the  western  arm.  In 
both  arms  some  falls  occur,  but  they  are  not  considerable.  After  its 
arms  have  re-united,  the  river  runs  to  6°  S.  lat.,  where  it  joins  the 
Tocantins.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  probably  does  not  fall  much 
short  of  1000  miles,  and  it  receives  the  waters  of  several  navigable 
tributaries  south  of  1 0°  8.  lat.,  among  which  the  Vermelho  and  Crixa 
from  the  right,  and  the  Rio  das  Mortes  and  San  Joao  from  the  left,  are 
the  largest.  (Henderson's  Hittory  of  Brazil.) 

AKAL,  SEA  OF,  a  great  inland  lake  of  Asia,  situated  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  between  43°  and  47°  N.  lat.,  and  58°  and  62°  E.  long. 
The  longitude  of  the  western  shore,  in  latitude  45°  38'  30"  has  been 
found  t<>  be  66°  8'  fi9"  E.  of  Paris,  or  58°  29'  14"  E.  of  Greenwich. 
Its  greatest  length  in  about  290  miles  from  N.  to  S. ;  its  breadth  from 
K.  to  W.  is  irregular,  but  nowhere  less  than  130  miles  :  in  some  places 
it  i.-i  250  miles.  In  superficial  extent  it  exceeds  any  lake  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  except  the  Caspian  and  Lake  Baikal  Its  depth  is  not 
great,  and  it  abounds  so  much  in  sand-banks  near  its  shores,  that  the 
Kirghiz  fishermen,  it*  only  navigators,  are  obliged  to  use  flat-bottomed 
boats.  The  southern  extremity  is  studded  with  innumerable  small 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jihoon  or  Amoo,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance it  has  received  its  name,  Aral,  which  in  the  Tartar  language 
signifies  '  island.' 

The  water  is  salt,  but  no  experiments  appear  as  yet  to  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  its  specific  gravity,  and  the  nature  of  its  saline 
contents.  A  great  diminution  of  the  superficial  extent  of  this  sea 
has  taken  place  within  a  very  recent  period,  and  seems  to  be  in 
progress,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  corre- 
sponding increase  takes  place  in  the  saltness  of  its  waters.  Two  rivers 
of  considerable  magnitude  discharge  their  waters  into  this  lake ;  the 
Syr-darya  or  Sihun,  the  ancient  laxartes,  flows  into  it  from  the  east ; 
the  Amoo-darya  or  Jihoon,  the  Oxus  of  the  ancients,  enters  it  from  the 
south.  The  lake,  like  the  Caspian,  has  no  outlet ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  water  supplied  by  these  rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  some  minor 
streams,  must  be  carried  off  by  evaporation.  The  evident  proofs  of  a 
gradual  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  lake,  which  we  shall  afterwards 
mention,  show  that  the  supply  of  water  is  not  equal  to  the  waste ;  in 
the  heat  of  summer  the  evaporation  from  so  vast  an  expanse  must  be 
enormous,  and  the  quantity  poured  in  during  this  period  must  be 
greatly  diminished,  for  the  two  great  rivers  become  fordable  in 
places  where  in  the  spring  they  are  navigable,  and  the  channels  of 
the  streams  which  flow  from  the  steppes  on  the  north  become  quite  dry. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  large  portion  of  this  part  of  Asia  is 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  the  Caspian  Sea  occupies  the 
lowest  parts  of  .this  depression.  The  trigonometrical  survey  made  by 
the  Russian  government  in  1836-7,  shows  that  the  surface  of  the 
Caspian  is  84  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Black  Sea ;  the  relative  differ- 
ence of  level  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  is  stated  (on  the  authority 
of  M.M.  Diihamel  and  Anjou  of  the  French  navy,  who  made  a  series  of 
barometrical  measurements  across  the  isthmus  between  the  two  seas,) 
to  be  117  feet;  so  that  the  surface  of  the  Aral  is  about  30  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  These  results  differ  widely  from  the 
conclusions  formerly  drawn  by  Parrot  from  barometrical  observations, 
Recording  to  which  the  levels  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  were  set 
down  nt  above  300  feet  and  180  feet  respectively  below  the  surface  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  north  of  the  Aral  Lake  is  a  wild  hilly  region,  thinly 
inhabited  by  half-civilised  nomadic  tribes,  who  are  to  be  found  all 
round  the  lake,  wherever  an  oasis  in  the  desert  enables  man  to  II 
The  Monghodjar  mountains,  which  occupy  the  highest  part  of  these 
steppe*,  are  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  groups  into  which  the  great 
Ural  chain  divide*  itself  toward*  its  southern  termination  :  the  insu- 
lated cone  called  Airouk,  the  highest  point,  is  only  960  feet  above  its 
base.  The  Urals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orenburg  are  composed  of 
a  red  sandstone,  and  the  same  rock  extends  into  the  steppes  of  the 
Kirghiz.  Between  Orenburg  and  the  Monghodjar  mountains  the  red 
sandstone  is  replaced  by  a  conglomerate  composed  of  quartz  pebbles 
I  by  a  quartzooe  cement,  and  then  passing  into  a  white  sandstone, 
which  contains  a  stratum  of  coal.  The  conglomerate  is  covered  by  a  lime- 
stone full  of  (hells,  with  sharks'  teeth,  many  belemnites  and  ammonites, 


some  of  the  latter  two  feet  in  diameter.  Beds  of  gypsum  are  associated 
with  the  limestone.  The  Monghodjar  mountains  are  composed  of  the 
sandstone  associated  with  porphyry  and  greenstone.  The  hilly  region 
gradually  sinks  to  sandy  plains  towards  the  south  and  east,  no  branch 
of  the  Urals  being  prolonged  so  as  to  reach  any  part  of  the  Altai 
chain.  These  plains  are  composed  of  clay,  marl,  and  calcareous  tufa, 
covered  by  loose  sand,  which  is  blown  up  into  hillocks  from  30  to  40 
feet  high,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  changed  after  every 
storm  of  wind.  In  these  desert  plains  between  the  base  of  the  hilly 
region  and  the  shores  of  the  Aral  are  two  ranges  of  low  hills  called 
the  Great  and  Little  Burzuk ;  the  latter  terminates  in  a  promontory, 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  lake,  but  the  Great  Burzuk  extends  con- 
siderably westward.  North-east  of  the  Little  Burzuk  are  some  hills 
composed  of  indurated  marl  full  of  marine  shells,  and  the  formation 
extends  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  hills  of  Aigur  and  Sari-bulak, 
40  miles  inland,  are  composed  of  it,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
ancient  shores  of  the  lake.  The  northern  sides  of  the  hills,  or  those 
sloping  from  the  lake,  are  gradual  and  covered  with  shrubs ;  but  the 
side  of  Sari-bulak  next  to  the  lake  presents  a  face  of  naked  marl 
furrowed  by  torrents,  with  conical  masses  cut  by  precipitous  sides 
from  120  to  180  feet  high,  and  the  marl  contains  beds  of  shells  and 
fish  bones,  from  8  to  4  feet  thick.  "  I  mentioned  to  our  Kirghisians," 
says  Baron  Meyendorff,  "  the  traces  of  water  on  Sari-bulak,  and  they 
assured  me  that  their  fathers  had  seen  the  waters  of  the  Anil  Lake 
extend  to  the  foot  of  this  hill,  although  it  is  at  present  60  versts 
distant  from  it.  So  great  a.  number  of  the  Kirghisians  have  told  me 
the  same  thing  that  I  consider  it  as  an  undoubted  fact,  and  it  proves 
how  very  considerable,  and  at  the  same  time  how  rapid,  the  diminution 
of  the  waters  of  the  Aral  Lake  has  been.  It  continues  to  diminish ; 
and  one  of  our  guides  pointed  out  a  place  in  our  route,  far  inland, 
which  he  himself  remembered  to  have  seen  the  waters  reach."  This 
remarkable  fact  may  be  compared  with  the  statement  of  Colonel 
Monteith  ('  Royal  Geographical  Journal,'  vol.  Hi.),  that  during  his 
residence  in  that  part  of  Asia  from  1811  to  182S,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
"  as  well  as  every  other  lake  in  Persia,  had  decreased  most  sensibly 
in  depth." 

From  the  foot  of  the  Monghodjar  mountains  to  the  banks  of 
the  Syr-darya,  a  distance  of  more  than  270  miles,  not  a  single  river 
traverses  the  sandy  desert,  which  is  covered  with  a  number  of  shallow 
salt-water  lakes,  and  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  land  from  which 
the  sea  has  retreated.  These  lakes  are  in  some  places  dried  up,  and 
have  left  a  cake  of  salt  of  dazzling  whiteness,  covering  a  surface  of  some- 
times six  or  seven  square  miles.  From  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Aral  Lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Syr-darya  there  is  a  great  sandy  desert 
called  Kara-Koum  (Black  Sand),  which  is  in  some  places  175  miles 
broad.  The  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Syr,  and  especially  near 
its  mouth,  is  tolerably  fertile,  but  that  fertility  is  confined  to  a  narrow 
band  between  the  desert  of  Kara-Koum  on  the  north,  and  one  no  less 
sterile  on  the  south,  the  Kizil-Koum  (Red  Sand),  which  extends  to 
the  banks  of  the  Amoo-darya,  an  ocean  of  sand  without  one  drop  of 
fresh  water.  The  base  of  the  Kizil-Koum  is  an  argillaceous  red  sand- 
stone, which  in  some  places  rises  above  the  surface ;  the  plain  is 
covered  with  sandy  hillocks  rising  from  12  to  60  feet,  and  the  view 
from  the  top  of  one  of  these  is  like  looking  over  a  stormy  ocean 
transformed  into  sand. 

The  country  between  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  the  Turkman 
isthmus,  is  150  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part.  It  consists  of  a 
steppe  or  table-land  more  than  700  feet  high,  with  steep  sides  towards 
both  seas.  This  table-land  is  called  Usturt ;  it  is  connected  by  the 
Great  Burzuk  and  the  Monghodjar  Mountains  with  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains of  Orenburg.  The  caravans  between  Astrakhan  and  Khiva,  and 
between  Orenburg  and  Khiva,  pass  through  this  isthmus,  the  rou^e 
to  Orenburg  lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Aral,  and  tho  distance 
between  the  two  places  being  about  470  miles.  The  English  traveller, 
Thompson,  who  accompanied  this  caravan  in  1740,  describes  the  lake 
as  being  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  rocky  cliffs.  The  northern 
part  of  the  Usturt  is  inhabited  by  the  Kirghiz ;  the  centre  by  the 
Turkmans ;  and  the  south  by  the  Khivalhis.  Towards  the  south- 
west the  Usturt  terminates  in  the  Krasnovodo  Mountains,  which 
connect  it  with  the  chain  of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  on  the 
south-eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  Aral  Lake  and  the  Caspian  were  at  one  time  united;  but  the 
elevation  of  the  Usturt  seems  to  render  this  supposition  untenable. 
And  since  the  Usturt  and  the  Monghodjar  extremity  of  the  Ural  were 
first  raised  to  their  present  elevation,  no  river  could  possibly  flow  into 
the  Caspian  from  the  Kirghiz  steppe  or  from  Central  Asia.  The 
Greek  geographers  (who  however  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
the  Aral  Sea)  make  the  Oxus  and  the  laxartes  flow  into  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Caspian.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  further 
referred  to  the  articles  on  CASPIAN  SKA  and  Oxus. 

In  the  vast  steppes  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  the  Aral  ^3ea  there 
is  a  large  number  of  smaller  seas  or  lakes,  formed  and  supplied  by 
rivers,  just  as  the  Aral  i»  formed  by  the  Sihoou  and  the  Jihoon. 

(Pallas' s  Travels;  Pander's  Appendix  to  Meyendorff 's  Tranli ; 
Kephalides,  De  Itiftoria  Mara  Caspii ;  Engelhordt  und  Parrot,  Raise 
in  den  Kaukasus;  Meyendorff,  To//"//"  tfOroribwfff  ft  JJoukhara ; 
Humboldt,  Fragment  Asialiques ;  Eichwald's  Atte  Geogmpltie  des 
JKatpisclten  Meeret ;  Royal  Geographical  Journal,  vols.  vii.  and  x. 
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ARAM,  the  high-land,  is  a  pr-graphical  designation  given  in  il»- 
I'M  Tectaueot  to  all  the  countries  between  I'li.i -nicia,  Palestine, 
Arabia,  the  Tigris,  and  Armenia,  or  to  those  countries  which  the 
Greeks  called  Sj-ri«  and  Mesopotamia  (Jer.  vil  8  j  1  King*  u.  28). 
Aram  was  dirided  into 

1.  Aram  of   Damascus,  the  territory  of  Damasctu,    whose    rulers 
waged  almost  continual  war  with  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  of  David 
to  that  of  the  Babylonian  exile  (2  Sam.  viil  6 ;  I  Kings  xi.  24,  »eq. ; 

•eq.). 

2.  Arani-Zobah,  which  was,  aooording  to  Syrian  authorities,  Xisibin, 
the  Ureek  Nisibia,      But  this  cannot  be,  because  Nisibin  is  in  Aram 
Naharaim,  or  Mesopotamia,  which  according  to  Paal.  Ix.  differs  froui 
Aram  Zobah.     We  read  also  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  king  of 
Zobah  obtained  auxiliaries  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  from  Aram- 
Naharaim.     Aooording  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Zobah  meann  Haleb,  or 
Aleppo.    Spanheim  and  Bochart  think  that  Aram-Zobah  means  that 
part  of   the  territory   of  Hamath   where   the   town    of  Zobah   was 
situated,  not  far  from  Taduior  or   Palmyra ;  because,  according  to 
2  Chr.   viii.  3,  4,  ••  Solomon  marched  to    Hamath-Zobah,  prevailed 
against  it,  and  built  Taduior  in  the  desert."      And  according  to  1  Chr. 
xriii.  3,    when   David  went  to  establish  his  dominion  towards    the 
rn  IT  Kuphrates,  he  slew  Hadarezer,  the  king  of  Zobah,  and  pursued 
him  to  Hamath.     We  think,  therefore,  that  Hamath,  being  a  part  of 
Aram,    sometimes    went    under   the   name  of    Aram-Zobah.      The 
inhabitants  of  Aram-Zobah  were  frequently  involved  in  war  with  the 
Hebrews,  1  Sam.  xiv.  47  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  3 ;  x.  6 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  8. 

3.  Anun  of  the  Two  Rivera  is  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  Greeks,  or 
the  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  (Oen.  xxiv.  10  ; 
Deut  xxtii.   4 ;  Judges  Hi.  8),  which  was  also  called  Padan  Aram, 
literally,  the  flat  of  the  high  land  (Oen.  xxv.  20 ;  xxxi.  18).     (Bochart, 
Pkalry.  ii.  li  ;    Winer,   tn  Kncyctop.  von  Brick  tatd  GrtAer ;    Michaelis' 
.Spirit  lieograpk.  Iltbr.,  ii.  p.  117,  seq.). 

ARANIJA.     [CASTII.I.A  LA  VJEJA.] 

ARANJL'EZ.     [CABTILLA  LA  NUBVA.] 

AllAR.     ISAOSE.] 

ARARAT— 1,  the  name  of  a  region  in  the  centre  of  the  high-lands 
of  Armenia,  now  partly  belonging  to  Turkey,_  and  partly  to  the 
Russian  government  of  Armenia.  The  mountains  of  thin  region 
are  cal]pd  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  which  the  Ark  rested 
(Oen.  viii  4).  The  whole  of  Armenia  is  called  the  kingdom  of 
Ararat  (Jer.  11  27).  The  region  is  also  named  in  2  Kings  xix.  37, 
and  Isaiah  xxxvii.  38. 

2.  A  celebrated  mountain  of  Armenia,  called  by  the  Turks  Aghri 
Tagh  or  Painful  Mountain,  in  allusion  to  the  toilsomeness  of  its 
ascent,  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Erivan,  about  five 
miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aras,  the  ancient  Araxee,  and 
nearly  midway  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea.  It  rises 
majestically  from  the  midst  of  a  great  plain  detached  from  the  other 
mountains  of  the  country  in  two  conical  peaks,  one  of  which,  standing 
north-west  of  the  other  rises  far  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
and  is  the  highest  point  in  Western  Asia.  The  highest  peak  stands  in 
39"  42'  N.  lat,  44°  35'  E.  long.,  and  is  17,260  feet  above  the  sea  1. 
more  than  1500  feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  point  in 
Europe.  It  stands  upon  the  table-land  of  Armenia,  which  is  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  mountain  rises  majestically 
more  than  10,000  feet  above  its  base.  The  smaller  cone  is  separated 
froui  the  greater  by  a  plain  of  great  extent,  and  is  considerably  lower, 
for  the  snow  disappears  from  its  summit  in  summer.  Seen  from  the 
north  the  mountain  rises  from  a  widely-extended  green  plain,  fertilised 
by  the  clear  waters  of  the  Araxes,  and  covered  with  villages ;  and 
when  it  is  unveiled  by  clouds  the  ice-dad  cones  uhine  with  dazzling 
splendour  against  the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the  heavens.  Such  a 
mountain  must  naturally  be  seen  from  a  vast  distance,  and  it  is  said 
to  serve  a*  a  landmark  to  navigators  on  the  Caspian.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  as  connected  with  the  traditions  belonging  to  this 
mountain  has  been  observed,  namely,  that  when  seen  from  afar  and 
in  certain  positions  the  summit  bus  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  whip. 
The  whole  country  round  is  full  of  traditionary  stories  about  Noah  s 
ark  and  the  flood.  The  Armenians  call  Ararat  Maasis-eeusar  or 
Mountain  of  the  Ark,  the  Persians  Koh-i-Nuh  or  Mountain  of  Noah. 
It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  remains  of  the  ark  still  exist  on  the 
MM,, mil,  and  that  the  wood  is  converted  into  stone.  At  Erivan  they 
show  the  spot  where  Noah  first  planted  the  vine,  and  the  name  of 
another  town,  Nakhchivan  or  Nakhdjovan,  means  '  place  of  descent,' 
being  the  place  where  Noah  first  settled  when  he  came  out  of  the  ark. 

Several  attempt*  have  been  made  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
but  no  one  has  got  much  beyond  the  snow  limit.  The  great  mnrmnn 
of  ice  and  snow  accumulate  on  the  summit,  and  the  extreme  rarefac- 
tion of  tho  air  render  the  higher  part  of  the  ascent  very  toilsome  and 
painful ;  «nd  hitherto  the  summit  has  never  been  actually  reached. 

r  those  who  have  made  the  attempt  the  Russian  traveller  Parrot  has 

been  the  most  successful.     Its  conical  shape,  its  detached  position, 

u          *?  jta  bem«  oompowxJ  chiefly  of  igneous  rocks  covered 

rith  aahes  and  decomposed  lava,  clearly  show  tha>  Mount  Ararat  is 

rieMUc  origin,  although  it  has  no  crater,  nor  is  there  any  record  of 

"?  ISP*™*; .  To"""*"1,  who  made  a  partial  ascent  of  the  mountain 

ui  1 , 00,  says  that  they  pawed  over  a  mat  and  beautiful  plain  to  the 

base  of  th.  mountain  j  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  they  found 


moving  sand,  which  continued  for  a  great  way  up,  their  feet  sinking 
in  it  so  that  they  slipped  back  at  each  step,  which  made  the  ascent 
exceedingly  laborious  ;  that  they  afterwards  came  upon  sharp  frag- 
ments which  cut  their  shoes  to  pieces,  and  then  to  large  blocks  piled 
upon  one  another.  Colonel  Monteith,  who  ascended  some  way  up 
Mount  Ararat,  says  that  be  passed  great  quantities  of  pumice-stone. 
On  one  side  of  the  greater  cone  there  is  a  vast  cleft  (which  may  have 
been  a  crater),  with  lofty  precipitous  sides,  and  sharp  pinnacles  of 
black  rock.  This  cleft  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  seen  distinct  1  , 
Erivan;  and  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  is  a 
succession  of  low  round-topped  eminences. 

ARAS,  the  ancient  Araxtt,  a  large  river  of  Armenia,  is  formed  9 
miles  below  Haaan-Kaleh  by  the  Kaleh-.Su  au<l  th.-  Ilin^.lSu.  The 
Kalrh-Su  rises  a  little  east  of  Erz-rum  and  runs  eastward  through  the 
plain  of  Pasin  ;  at  Hasan-Kaleh  it  is  20  to  30  yards  wi.l.-.  Ti,.-  1 
Su  fines  in  tin-  I'.in.  ••!  lt,,.rh  on  the  south-western  pi 
Pasin,  and  running  through  a  deep  ravine  in  a  general  north-north- 
east direction,  is  joined  by  the  Kaleh-Su  nearly  in  the  centre  <>f  i  In- 
plain  of  Pasin  at  Cholan-Kopri  (Shepherd's  Bridge).  [ARMENIA.] 
The  I  ling*  i|-Su  U  the  true  Aras  and  is  sometimes  so  called  above  the 
junction.  Below  Chobau-Kopri  the  Aras  is  the  recognised  name. 
The  general  course  of  the  Aras  from  this  point  is  eastward  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  province  of  Kara  to  its  junction  with  the 
Arpa  (the  Harpasua  of  Xi-noj.h<>ii).  which  enters  it  on  the  left  bank, 
having  passed  the  ruins  of  the  old  Armenian  city  of  Anni  ul  • 
miles  to  the  northward.  The  Arpa  and  the  Aras  which  after  the 
junction  run  for  a  few  miles  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  40°  N.  t'.  TIM 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Russian  and  Turkish  Armenia.  I  i 
continued  its  eastward  course  nearly  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  the 
principal  summit  of  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  it  runs*  south-eastward 
along  their  eastern  base  past  Nakhchivau  to  Djulfa,  a  ruined  Armenian 
city,  the  inhabitant!!  of  which  were  forced  to  emigrate  in  1603  by 
Shah  Abbas,  who  settled  them  in  a  suburb  of  Isfahan,  since  called 
Djulfu,  In  the  interval  just  indicated  the  Aras  receives  on  it 
bank  several  small  feeders  ;  among  others  the  Zenghi  or  Zengui,  which 
flows  pant  Krivan  and  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Goukcha  or  Sivan. 
Below  Djulfa  the  river  nine  nearly  due  east  for  about  60  miles,  making 
a  fall  of  about  6  feet  near  the  termination  of  this  distance  at  a  place 
called  Ereapar.  The  Aras  then  turns  to  the  north-east,  running  in 
that  direction  for  125  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Kur,  the  am  -lent 
Cyrus,  which  brings  down  the  drainage  of  the  southern  ]>art  of  the 
Caucasus  into  the  Aras,  •near  39°  50'  N.  lat.,  48°  20'  K.  long.  Tin- 
united  stream,  after  running  about  30  miles  east,  turns  suddenly  to 
the  south,  and  enters  the  Caspian  Lake  by  three  mouths  (about 
39°  20'  N.  lat.)  ;  a  long  projecting  tongue  of  land  or  delta  i  • 
formed  between  the  Caspian  on  the  E.,  and  the  gulf  •.!'  Ki/il-.itrh  mi 
the  W.  Between  46"  and  48°  E.  long,  the  Aras  divides  ItuM'iu  fnun 
Persia.  The  length  of  the  Aras  is  about  700  miles. 

The  A  rax,  when  not  swollen  by  sudden  rains  or  the  melting  of  the 
enow  on  the  high  mountains  of  Armenia,  is  easily  passed  eithrr  in 
boats  or  at  the  fords,  particularly  in  the  upper  ports  ;  but  in  its 
swollen  state  the  current  is  extremely  impetuous  and  dangerous. 

The  Araxes  was  known  to  Herodotus,  though  only  from  hearsay 
(I  202viv.  40)  ;  he  describes  it  as  flowing  eastward  from  the  country 
M:itieni,  and  dividing  at  its  approach  to  the  Caspian  into  40 
channels,  only  one  of  which  made  its  way  clear  to  the  Lake,  the  rest 
being  obstructed  KO  as  to  form  swamps.  This  seems  in  substance  to 
agree  with  Strata's  description  of  the  outlets  of  the  Cyrus  ami  tl»- 
Araxes  (p.  601).  It  is  a  question  much  disputed  whatrivurHelodotal 
means  by  the  Araxes;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  ho  meant  the 
Aras  of  Armenia.  If  thiu  supposition  will  not  reconcile  all  the  diffi- 
culties, an  it  t-1-rt.-unly  v,  ill  not,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  km  \v 
hut  little  of  the  regions  bordering  on  the  west,  east,  and  south 
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The  name  Araxes  was  given  to  various  rivers  and  places  in  countries 
widely  separated.     An  Araxea  (now  the  Bend  Kiuir  or  Kum   I 
llowr,l     through    mountainous    Persia    ami    >  nt»-nil    the    Lake    of 
Ilakhtegan.     Xenophon  gives  the  name  of  Araxes  to  the  Chaborras, 
now  the  Khabour,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates. 

AKACCANA,  a  territory  in  .South  Ann-lira,  extending  from  tho 
Biobio  on  the  north  to  the  Callacalla  on  the  south  between  36°  4-1  '.m.l 
89°  50'  S.  lat.,  and  reaching  from  the  Pacific  to  the  crest  of  the 
Andes,  which  separates  it  from  the  Pehuenchcs  Indians  who  inhabit 
the  eastern  slopes  of  tin1  Chilian  Andes  between  the  head  waters  of 
Vejjronncl  the  Rio  Colorado.  The  territory  although  nominally 
subject  to  Chili  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  indi  -|"  -ml.  nt.  It  is 
divided  by  the  Araucanians  into  four  parallel  •  u-trarchies, 

nearly  equal  in  size,  ami  distinguished  in  their  language  by  names 
indicating  the  position  on  the  coast,  on  the  plains  of  the  interior,  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Andes,  and  on  the  high  mountains.  Each 
tetrarchy  they  iliviih-  into  five  provinces,  and  each  of 
district*.  Tho  tetrarchy  of  tho  coast  contains,  proceeding  from  north 
to  south,  the  provinces  of  Arauco,  Jucapel,  lllicnra,  Boroa,  and 
Nagtolten;  the  plain  country  those  of  Encol,  1'  "-urn, 

Maqiiegua,  and  Mariquina  :  the  tetnux-hy  of  the  lower  Andes 
comprises  the  provinces  of  Marven,  Colhue,  Chacaico,  Quecherejua, 
and  Guanagua.  The  tetrarchy  of  the  Andes  was  formerly  possessed 
by  a  separate  tribe  called  Puelchea,  which  afterwards  became  united  to 
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the  Araucanians.  The  country  consists  of  plains,  mountains,  and 
valleys  between  the  offshoots  of  the  Andes.  The  principal  products 
of  the  country  are  its  forest  timber,  some  gold-dust,  cattle,  and  horses. 
The  Araucanians  manufacture  some  woollen  stuffs  for  their  own  use. 
The  Chilian  province  of  Valdivia  lies  to  the  south  of  Araucana,  of 
which  ita  territory  once  formed  part.  On  Arauco  Bay  the  Chilians 
have  built  a  fortress  called  Fort  Arauco.  The  Biobio,  the  Canten,  and 
the  Callacalla  or  Valdivia  are  the  chief  rivers. 

The  Araucanians  are  said  to  take  their  name  from  the  province  of 
Arauco,  and  pride  themselves  in  being  called  Axica,  which  in  their 
language  means  free.  Since  the  declaration  of  Chilian  independence 
in  1818  the  Araucanians  have  had  more  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  Christianity  has  made  some  further  advances  among  them. 
Almost  every  Chileuo  family  of  good  substance  brings  up  an 
Araucanian  girl  as  a  servant  or  humble  dependant ;  and  many 
Araucanian  youths  are  enrolled  in  the  Chilian  army  or  militia.  This 
greater  intercourse  with  the  Chilians  has  probably  tended  to  soften 
some  features  in  the  following  notice,  which  describes  the  institutions 
of  this  people  in  the  last  century. 

The  government  of  the  Araucanians  is  aristocratical,  and  is  composed 
of  three  orders :  the  Toquis,  the  Apo-ulmenes,  and  the  Ulmenea.  The 
Toquis  are  four  independent  chiefs,  presiding  over  the  four  tetrarchies. 
Though  independent  of  one  another,  they  form  a  federal  union  for 
the  public  welfare.  The  Apo-ulmenes  have  the  command  of  the 
provinces  under  their  respective  toquis,  and  the  Ulmenes  preside  over 
the  districts.  All  these  dignities  are  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  in 
the  order  of  primogeniture.  The  toquia  possess  but  a  shadow  of 
sovereignty ;  the  real  power  resides  in  the  Vutacoyag,  or  Aucacoyag, 
the  great  council,  or  council  of  the  Araucanians.  Thia  diet  is 
composed  of  the  Toquis,  the  Apo-ulmenes  and  Ulmenes,  and  is  held 
IB  MBe  plain  or  valley,  whenever  any  affair  of  importance  is  to  be 
decided  upon. 

Their  Admapu,  or  code  of  laws,  consists  simply  of  traditionary 
customs.  The  election  of  the  principal  officers  in  time  of  war  and  the 
convocation  of  the  diet  are  vested  in  the  toquis.  No  toqui  can  ever 
rule  over  more  than  one  tetrarchy.  The  subjects  are  not  bound  to  render 
their  chief  any  sort  of  personal  service  except  in  time  of  war.  When 
the  male  line  of  the  chief  becomes  extinct,  the  people  choose  another 
ruler  out  of  the  family  that  is  most  agreeable  to  them. 

The  crimes  which  are  visited  with  the  greatest  severity  of  the  law 
are  treason,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and  witchcraft ;  the  murderer 
may  escape  punishment  by  compounding  with  the  offended  family. 
Fathers  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  children.  The 
sorcerer  is  first  tortured  by  fire  in  order  to  compel  him  to  declare  hia 
accomplices,  and  then  stabbed.  Less  crimes  are  punished  by  the  law 
of  retaliation.  Any  one  found  guilty  of  a  capital  offence  ia  (or  used 
to  be)  immediately  put  to  death. 

When  the  council  has  decided  upon  war,  they  choose  a  commander 
from  among  the  four  toquis ;  or  if  none  of  these  ia  competent  an 
ulmen,  or  even  any  other  inferior  officer,  is  chosen.  The  general 
having  accepted  the  office,  assumes  the  title  of  toqui,  and  takes  the 
axe  (the  badge  of  a  toqui),  which  all  the  other  toquia  are  obliged  to 
lay  down  during  the  time  of  his  dictatorship.  This  ceases  with  the 
war.  The  general  then  appoints  a  vice-toqui  and  the  officers  of  his 
staff,  the  latter  nominating  their  subaltern  officers.  The  vice-toqui  is 
generally  taken  from  the  tribe  of  the  Puelches.  A  messenger  is  then  sent 
to  announce  the  war  to  the  friendly  tribes,  and  even  to  the  Indians 
who  live  among  the  Spaniards.  His  credentials  consist  in  a  small 
bundle  of  arrows  tied  with  a  red  thread;  if  the  war  has  already 
begun,  they  put  in  the  centre  the  finger  of  a  dead  enemy.  This 
expedition  is  called  the  Pulquitun,  or  running  the  arrow,  and  is  done 
with  such  secrecy,  particularly  in  the  possessions  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  it  has  rarely  been  discovered.  The  dictator  then  requires  from 
each  of  the  toquis  his  allotted  contingent  of  men,  and  the  levy  is 
made  without  any  difficulty,  as  no  Araucanian  ever  refuses  to  come 
forward  in  defence  of  his  country's  liberty.  The  army  consists 
generally  of  5000  or  6000  men,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  besides  a  large 
body  of  reserve.  The  infantry  is  formed  into  regiments,  each  con- 
sisting of  1000  men,  divided  into  ten  companies;  every  regiment  has 
a  flag  with  a  star  embroidered  upon  it,  which  is  the  arms  of  the 
nation.  The  cavalry  is  divided  in  the  same  way,  but  the  number  of 
horsemen  is  not  always  the  same.  The  soldiers  wear  no  uniform,  but 
they  put  on,  under  their  usual  dress,  a  cuirass  made  of  leather 
hardened  by  means  of  a  certain  varnish.  Their  helmets  and  shields 
are  alao  constructed  of  the  same  material.  The  cavalry  are  armed 
with  lances  and  swords,  and  the  infantry  with  guns,  pikes,  and  clubs 
furnished  with  iron.  Formerly  they  used  the  sling  and  the  bow. 
The  infantry  is  usually  all  mounted  on  horseback  until  they  discover 
the  enemy,  when  they  immediately  dismount  and  form  themselves  into 
companiea.  Each  soldier  carries  with  him  his  own  provisions, 
consisting  of  some  roasted  meal  or  flour  in  a  bag. 

After  a  battle,  every  soldier  is  the  rightful  master  of  the  prize  which 
he  himself  has  made,  but  when  the  booty  has  been  taken  in  common, 
it  is  divided  equally  among  them  all,  the  toqui  himself  receiving  no 
greater  share  than  the  private  soldier.  A  law  prescribes,  that  after 
battle  one  of  the  prisoners  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the 
heroes  who  have  fallen.  This  ceremony  is  called  the  Pruloncon,  or 
dance  of  the  dead ;  it  ia  rarely  performed.  Conferences  for  making 
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peace  with  their  enemies  are  opened  with  many  tedious  compliments, 
and  conducted  with  long  harangues,  in  which  the  evils  of  war  and 
the  advantages  of  peace  are  dilated  upon.  The  treaty  is  ratified  by 
the  sacrifice  of  several  llamas,  and  great  feasting  follows. 

The  heathen  Araucanians  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  whom 
they  call  Pillan,  a  word  which  means  the  essential  soul  or  spirit.  He 
is  the  great  toqui  of  the  universe,  and  has  inferior  deities  under  him. 
They  also  believe  in  a  malignant  being,  whom  they  call  Guecubu,  and 
to  whom  they  ascribe  every  misfortune  that  happens  to  them.  The 
agency  of  the  Guecubu  is  counteracted  or  checked  by  good  male  and 
female  spirits  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  inferior  deities  called 
Meulen  ;  one  of  these  female  genii  is  believed  to  bo  constantly  attendant 
on  every  Araucaniau.  The  Supreme  Being  is  believed  to  require  no 
sort  of  worship  ;  accordingly,  they  have  neither  temples,  idols,  nor 
priests,  and  offer  no  sacrifices  except  on  some  solemn  occasion,  when 
they  offer  a  llama,  and  bum  tobacco  to  their  divinities.  They  are 
very  superstitious  ;  an  Araucauian,  who  faces  a  cannon  with  intrepid 
valour,  is  terrified  at  the  sight  of  an  owl. 

They  believe  that  man  is  formed  of  two  substances,  the  body  and 
the  soul,  and  that  the  latter  is  incorporeal  and  immortal.  After  the 
death  of  the  body,  the  sotil  is  taken  by  -a.  spirit  to  a  place  called 
Guelcheman,  or  '  the  abode  of  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains," 
which  place  according  to  some  is  divided  into  two  regions,  one  of 
bliss  for  the  good,  and  another  of  misery  for  the  wicked ;  but  others 
pretend  that  they  will  all  be  there  eternally  happy,  and  that  their 
actions  during  the  life  of  the  body  have  no  influence  on  their  future 
state. 

Funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  with  much  lamentation  and 
weeping,  eating  and  drinking,  and  with  many  superstitious  observances. 
The  burial-ground  ia  generally  on  some  high  hill  or  in  a  wood.  The 
dead  body  is  placed  in  the  grave,  surrounded  by  his  arms  if  a  man, 
and  by  female  implements  if  a  woman,  together  with  several  dishes 
full  of  victuals,  and  some  vessels  full  of  chicha,  a  fermented  liquor 
made  of  maize,  which  is  the  common  beverage  in  South  America. 
Sometimes  a  horse  is  killed,  and  buried  with  the  body.  It  is  then 
covered  with  earth,  and  several  stones  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid.  A  great  quantity  of  chicha  ia  then  poured  upon  it  as  a 
funeral  libation,  and  the  company  returns  home. 

In  the  new  state  of  existence,  the  soul  being  free  from  the  incurn- 
brance  of  the  body,  pursues  with  greater  facility  and  perfection  all  the 
occupations  that  it  had  in  the  body.  Wives  return  to  the  bosom  of 
their  husbands,  and  children  rejoin  their  parents,  but  no  new  children 
are  born. 

They  also  preserve  the  tradition  of  a  universal  deluge  from  which  a 
few  persons  were  saved  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  having  three  points, 
called  'Thegtheg'  or  'Thundering  Mountain,"  which  floated  upon  the 
waters.  As  this  deluge  was  preceded  by  an  earthquake  and  a  volcanic 
eruption,  whenever  these  phenomena  take  place  the  inhabitants  betake 
themselves  to  one  of  those  mountains  in  the  Andes  which  resembles 
the  Thegtheg,  carrying  with  them  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions, 
and  several  wooden  plates  to  protect  their  heads  against  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun  in  case  the  mountain  should  be  raised  too  near  to  that 
body. 

The  Araucanians  divide  their  years  into  seasons,  montha,  and  days. 
Their  year  is  solar,  and  begins  on  the  22nd  of  December  or  immediately 
after  the  summer  solstice,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each,  with  five  days  added  probably  to  the  last  month.  They 
divide  the  natural  day  into  two  equal  parts,  and  these  again  into 
twelve  parts,  six  for  the  day  and  six  for  the  night.  They  measure 
their  hours  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun  in  the  day,  and  by  the  stars  at 
night,  without  the  aid  of  any  instruments.  In  civil  affairs  they  reckon 
their  time  by  days,  mornings,  or  nights.  They  divide  the  stars  ir.to 
Pal,  or  constellations,  and  distinguish  them  by  the  number  of  stars  in 
each  :  thus,  the  pleiades  they  call '  caju-piil,"  or  *  constellation  of  six." 
They  also  distinguish  them  from  the  planets,  which  they  call  '  gau," 
from  the  verb  '  gaun,"  to  wash,  supposing  that  when  they  set  they 
sink  into  the  sea.  Eclipses  are  considered  as  simple  natural  pheno- 
mena, the  cause  of  which  they  do  not  know.  Comets  are  considered 
by  them  as  terrestrial  exhalations  which  become  ignited  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  they  are  not  terrified  by  their  appearance. 

They  cultivate  oratory,  poetry,  and  medicine  ;  and  of  these  oratory 
is  held  in  highest  esteem.  The  eldest  son  of  au  uhnen  who  is  not  a 
proficient  in  this  art  ia  excluded  from  the  succession  :  for  this  reason 
they  take  their  children  to  their  national  assemblies,  and  accustom 
them  at  a  very  early  period  to  speak  in  public.  Their  poeta  are  called 
'  gempin,"  or  '  lords  of  speech."  Their  poems,  which  are  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  generally  have  reference  to  the  exploits  of  their 
heroes,  and  the  measure  most  generally  adopted  in  their  compositions 
is  that  of  eight  or  eleven  syllables.  They  are  so  careful  to  preserve 
their  language  in  all  its  purity  that  when  a  foreigner  settles  among 
them  he  is  obliged  to  change  his  name  for  an  Araucanian  one  ;  even 
the  missionaries  have  been  compelled  to  do  so,  and  to  submit  to  be 
interrupted  in  their  sermons  by  their  auditory  at  every  fault  they 
make. 

The  language,. though  not  written  by  the  Araucanians,  is  very 
copious.  Its  radical  words,  which  are  generally  monosyllables  or  dis- 
syllables, amount  to  about  2000,  and  are  susceptible  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  combinations.  The  language  is  sweet  and  harmonious; 
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U  etymology  simple  and  regular.     There  is  not  a  dingle  n 
T«rb  irregular.     One  declension  serves  for  all  nouns,  and  the  signs 
of  the  diMvnt  cssot  are  the  aame  in  the  singular,  dual,  and  jilural. 
The  genders  are  confined  to  words  designating  animate  being*.     The 
only  book*  existing  In  this  language  are  catechisms,  sermons,  prayers, 
and  other  r#ligiou«  book*,  translated  or  composed  by  the  Jes 
whose  labour*  we  are  al«o  indebted  for  grammars  and  dictionaries  uf 

T        -    ' 

The  physician*  are  of  three  classes — the  empirics,  the  rneth 
and  those  who  dire  by  spell :  the  first  of  these  employ  \T.> 
limple*  in  curing  diseases;  the  second  pretend  that  nil  contagious 
diseases  proceed  from  insects.    When  all  the  efforts  of  those  tv, 
proved  inefficient  in  curing  a  patient  a  machi,  or  charmer,  is  sent  for, 
who,  after  practising  some  mysterious  ceremonies,  pretends  he  has 
discovered  the  place  where  the  magic  poison  lie*,  and  reveals  the  name 
of  the  penon  nippoeed  to  have  administered  it.  -i.-ntly 

endangering  the  life  of  some  innocent  individual.  They  have  also  two 
aorta  of  surgeons- — one  for  any  fractures,  dislocations,  ulcers,  tic. ; 
and  the  other  for  opening  the  bodies  of  Bitch  as  die  of  unknown 
maladies.  Besides  the  More-mentioned  professions,  they  have 
mechanics,  such  as  blacksmiths,  silversmiths,  carpenters,  ftc. 

The  Araucanians  have  as  many  wives  as  they  can  support,  or  rather 
are  able  to  purchase  ;  but,  as  in  all  other  countries  where  polygamy  is 
permitted,  it  is  only  the  rich  who  enjoy  this  privilege  :  the  poor  con- 
tent themselves  with  one  or  two.  Celibacy  is  disgraceful  among 
them.  The  marriage  ceremony  consists  in  carrying  off  the  bride  by 
pretended  violence.  When  the  bridegroom  has  fixed  with  his  future 
father-in-law  the  sum  that  he  is  to  give  him  for  his  daughter,  he  goes, 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  friend*,  to  surprise  the  bride  in  some 
retired  spot ;  she  is  then  seized,  placed  upon  the  horse  of  her  future 
husband,  and  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  when  the 
nuptial  festival  is  celebrated.  The  first  wife  is  always  considered  the 
legitimate  one,  and  respected  as  such  by  all  the  secondary 
Each  wife  is  obliged  to  present  her  husband  every  day  with  a  parti- 
cular dish  cooked  by  herself  at  her  own  fire.  It  is  besides  the  duty  of 
every  wife  to  furnish  her  husband  with  the  necessary  articles  of  dross, 
and  with  one  poncho  every  year.  The  Araucanian  women  are  noted 
f<>r  the  cleanliness  of  their  houses,  clothes,  and  persons.  They  comb 
their  hair  twice  a  day,  and  wash  their  head  at  least  once  a  week  with 
the  bark  of  the  Quillnif  or  tfuil/'ijn  laponaria,  which  they  make  use  of 
instead  of  soap.  Their  habitations  are  placed  near  the  banks  of 
rivers,  in  which  during  summer  the  men  bathe  several  times  a  day, 
and  in  winter  at  least  once  a  day.  The  women  also  bathe  regularly, 
and  on  the  very  day  of  giving  birth  to  a  child  they  wash  both  thu 
infant  and  themselves  in  the  stream,  and  then  lay  it  upon  ft  sort  of 
rush  cradle,  which  is  hung  on  the  ceiling,  covered  with  soft  skins,  and 
return  to  their  daily  occupations.  The  child  is  generally  unclothed 
until  it  begins  to  walk,  when  they  put  on  it  a  very  loose  gown. 
Parents  instruct  their  sons  in  the  management  of  arms,  and  in 
speaking  their  language  with  freedom,  elegance,  and  purity,  allowing 
them  to  do  everything  without  restraint ;  they  very  seldom  inflict  on 
the-n  any  corporal  punishment,  as  in  their  opinion  this  practice  tends 
to  degrade  them  and  make  them  cowards. 

The  Araucanians  are  of  a  moderate  stature,  strong,  muscular,  ami 
well-built,  and  naturally  have  a  very  martial  air.  It  is  exci  • 
rare  to  find  among  them  a  deformed  person.  Their  colour,  like  the  rest 
of  the  native  American  tribes,  is  that  of  copper,  although  somewhat 
lighter ;  their  face  is  oval,  their  eyes  small,  but  lively  and  full  of 
expression,  the  nose  rather  flat,  the  mouth  pleasing,  with  fine  regular 
teeth;  the  legs  well  formed  and  muscular,  with  cin.il  1  and  flat  feet. 
In  general  they  have  no  beard,  because  they  take  particular  care  to  era- 
dicate every  hair  that  grows  on  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  head, 
the  hair  of  which  they  never  cut,  but  dress  it  round  in  tresses.  Old 
age  is  seldom  perceptible  in  the  Araucanians  before  their  sixtieth  year, 
and  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  an  Araucanian  80  years  of  age 
without  a  single  gray  hair,  Frequently  they  attain  the  age  of  90  or 
100  years.  Their  moral  qualities  correspond  to  the  physical.  They 
are  bold,  intrepid,  courageous,  constant  in  enduring  the  fatigues  of 
war,  and  fearlessly  expose  their  lives  when  the  liberty  of  thru 
is  at  stake;  but  they  arc  indolent  when  not  at  war,  addicted  to 
intoxication,  presumptuous,  and  haughty. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  shirt,  a  sort  of  jacket,  with  small 
tight  breeches,  and  a  poncho,  which  I-  universally  worn  throughout 
Booth  America.  The  poncho  is  « ith  a  li"|i-  in  the 

middle  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  falling  before  I  clown 

to  the  knees,  and  open  at  the  sides  like  a  cassock.    The  colour  •.' 
their  dress  is  generally  blue,  which  is  their   favourite   colour.     On 
their  heads  they  wear  a  sort  of  band  like  a  diadem,  which  in 
war  is  ornamented  with  feathers;  they  also  wear  a  sash  of  . 
colour*  round  the  waist.     Persons  of  distinction  make  use  of  « 
i  ftVrenl  colours  and  leathern  sandals ;  but  the  people  g< 
g  >  I '  ir'  f" •'     ; 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  long  tunic  or  gown  w 
sleeves,  fastened  to  the  shoulders  witl.  sash  round 

the  waist ;  and  »  short  mantle.     This  dress  is  never  altered,  1 
are  allowed  to  add  to  it  all  the  ornaments  wli 
may  prompt  them.     The  <-,,|our  of  their  dress  is  nl 
is  divided  into  several  tresses,  which  they  allow  to  fall  down  their 


shoulders;  their  head  is  adorned  with  false  emeralds,  to  which 
attach  a  high  value.     They  also  wear  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  glass 
beads,  and   a   sort   of  square   ear-rings  made  of  silver.     Even  the 
poorest  .mcanian  women  has  upon  every  finger  a  ring  of 

the  same  ui 

The  Araucanians  build  tin  ir  h  .:.,<•;  -m  along  the  bonks  of  rivers, 
or  in  plains  where  there  is  a  facility  fir  irrigation  ;  and  every  t 
is  anxious  to  occupy  that  piece  of  land  which   it   inherited  from  its 
ancestors.    They  never  build  large  towns,  much  less  walled  • 
whieh  they  consider  as  marks  of  servitude. 

The  games  of  skill  with  which  they  amuse  themselves  are  a  species 
of  chess  and  backgammon,  both  of  whieh  they  knew  previous  : 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.     Gymnastic  and  athletic  exercises  they 
practise  most  passionately. 

the  first  invasion  in  1637,  the  Araucanians  have  sustained  an 

mint. -rrtipted  war  against  the  Spaniard*  for  above 
Valdivia,  one  of  the  first  wh  >  undertook  the  conquest  of  Chili,  founded 
on   the  Arauoanian  territory  the  settlements  of  Imperial,  Villarica, 
Valdivi  i   were  almost  en-  .y  the 

tncpii  raillrunachu  in  1001  The  siege  of  Villarica  lasted  two  years 
and  eleven  months.  Valdivia,  a  Jesuit  Father,  who  had  been  a 
Araucanians,  convinced  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment of  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  being  at  peace  with  them ; 
and  the  negotiations  were  in  a  state  of  forwardness  when  a  Sjianish 
lady,  who  was  the  slave  of  the  toqui  Ancanamon,  made  her  escape, 

•  ied  with  her  two  of  his  little  children,  and  four  of  his  wives 
and  daughters,  whom  she  had  persuaded  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  Spanish  governor  naturally  took  the  lady  and  her 
converts  under  his  protection.  The  toqui,  in  high  indignation  at  the 
loss  he  '  led,  listened  to  no  further  proposals,  and  the  war 

was  again  renewed  with  fresh  vigour.     In  Hi  1 1  the  :• 

.it   last   entered   into  a  treaty  of  peace   with  the 
•liion.     In  1655  war  raged  once  more  from  causes  which  ore 
not   known;   and  it   lasted   until  1778,   when  Spain    was   forced   to 
acknowledge  the  Araucanians  as  an  independent  nation,  and  t  .• 
them  to  send  an  ambassador,  who  should  resid  I  'lull. 

During  the  time  of  the  presidency  of  Don  A  i 
people  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  and  this  ,-nl'--__ 
and  humane  ;-  -vernor  had  in  some  measure  succeeded  in  introducing 
•among  them  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
endeavouring  to  excel  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  the  groir 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  other  peaceful  arts.     In  the  contest  bt ' 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  the  Araucanian  toqni  promised 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and  was  faithful  to  his  promise. 
Araucanian  youths  of  the  first  rank  served  as  officers  in  tie 
pendent    army.      The   exploits   of    this    warlike    nation   have 
celebrated  in  a  Spanish  poem  called  '  Araucona,'  by  Alonso  de  Ercillo, 
who  \\  ''gaged  in  the  wars  which  he  describes. 

Vancouver's   Voyaga ;  Schmidtmeyer's 
Trarrl-  lit  Andtt.) 

ARAVULLI  is  a  mountain-range,  which  forms  one  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  northern  India.     It  extend.-  from  'l-l 

to  76°  E.  long.,  and  is  about   3<m  miles  in  length.     Its 
breadth  is  v.  m  the  southern  extremity  to  (lie  fortress  of 

inair   it  extends   about   60   miles  from  west  to  east, 
composed  of  numerous  high  ridges,  generally  running  south-west  and 

ist.     To  the  north  of  Komulmair  it  forms  one  uninterrupted 
and  compact  range  of  table-land,  from  6  miles  t->   li"  miles  in  width. 
Thus  it  continues  up  to   the  town  and  valley  of  Ajmeer.   whi 
begins  to  lose  its  tabular  forn..  king  into  lofty  ridges,  sends 

iui  branches  through  the  territori. 

Alwar,  which  terminate  to  the  south  of  Kanomid  and  Kewaree.  The 
altitude  of  the  range  does  not  exceed  8000  feet,  though  some  summits 
may  rise  a  few  hundred  feet  higher.  The  western  deeli\ity  i«  so 
extremely  steep  tint  no  invading  army  can  :iitaek  India  in  this 

.11°;  and  the  range  thus  affords  an  important  barrier  to  tin- 
west  ot  India.  The  Hat  country  between  the  Aravulli  ami  the 
Himal.r  "  great  road  from  Attock  through  Lahore  to 

racticable  route  for  an  army  into  India  from 

That  part  of  the  Aravulli  Mountains  lying  to  the  south  of  Komul- 
mair is   in   possession  of  a  number  of  communities,  > 
aboriginal  races,  living  in  a  stat  t   savage  in 

owning  no  paramount  power,  paying  no  tribute,  and  ]i 

Mica.     To  the  north  of  Komulm. 
mUun-raoe  called 

. ;,  : :-.••.    iin-i  ;  .       '.  ••     •   ••   r  ;•]•)  reaching  t.. 

.m  their  fastnesses,  attacked  their  neighboui 
lost  valuable   property;   but  since  the 

eS.     They  possess  upwards  of  150  villag- 
er the  rocks  and  valleys,  which  are 
Beient  in  past;          'Die  side 
naoe  system,  but  at  the  expense  of  great  labour 
nountaineers.     The  mountains  are  of  primitive 

-pper,  and  grras. 
//iVory  •//  Hajatfkan. 
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ARBE,  ail  island  in  the  gulf  of  Quarnero  in  the  Adriatic,  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  Dalmatia  by  the  Morlacca  Channel, 
and  is  situated  between  the  islands  of  Veglia  and  Pago  in  44°  47 
N.  lat.,  14°  51'  E.  long.  The  island  belongs  to  Dalmatia  and  forms  a 
district  in  the  circle  of  Zara.  The  surface  which  is  generally  rocky 
and  barren  measures  32  square  miles ;  there  are  however  four  valleys 
which  have  a  productive  soil,  yielding  wine,  olives,  figs,  and  corn.  The 
island  is  greatly  exposed  to  the  north-east  wind  called  Bora,  which 
in  winter  especially  sweeps  over  it  with  great  violence,  rendering 
the  climate  extremely  cold  and  rude.  The  population  numbers  aboul 
4000,  some  of  whom  occupy  themselves  with  fishing  and  making  salt. 
The  chief  town,  also  called  Arbe,  is  situated  on  the  south  coast  on  a 
promontory  between  two  tolerable  harbours,  and  has  about  120C 
inhabitants.  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  In  the  cathedral  is  preserved 
a  copy  of  an  agreement  made  by  the  island,  A.D.  1018,  to  pay  to  the 
Republic  of  Venice  a  tribute  of  lOlbs.  of  silk  annually,  or  in  default 
5  Ibs.  of  pure  gold.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  silk-worms  were 
reared  thus  early  in  Dalmatia.  The  agreement  is  also  mentioned  by 
the  historian  Lucio,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  In  the  interior  is  a  market-town 
called  Barbado — a  name  which  has  been  sometimes  extended  to  the 
whole  island.  (Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro.) 

ARBE'LA,  now  Arbil  or  Erbil,  a  miserable  village,  which  lies  on 
the  ordinary  route  from  Bagdad  to  Mosul,  in  about  36°  8'  N.  lat., 
44°  6'  E.  long.,  between  the  Greater  Zab  (the  Lycus),  and  the  Lesser 
Zab  (the  Caprus),  in  a  hilly  and  tolerably  fertile  district.  Arbela  was 
once  in  possession  of  a  hereditary  race  of  Mohammedan  princes, 
whose  dominion  extended  to  Tabreez  in  Azerdbijau,  and  it  was  then 
a  large  city,  defended  by  a  castle  situated  on  a  hill  of  a  conical  shape. 
Arb'-la  is  best  known  for  having  given  name  to  the  last  great  battle 
between  Alexander  and  Darius,  B.C.  331.  The  battle  was  not  fought 
hut  at  a  spot  called  Gaugamela,  now  Karmelis,  a  little 
place  about  20  miles  N.W.  from  Arbela  on  a  small  stream  called  the 
Klmzir,  the  Bumadus  or  Bumelus  of  Arrian.  ('  Anab.'  iii.  8.)  After 
the  battle,  Alexander  in  his  pursuit  of  Darius  crossed  the  Lyous 
and  arrived  at  Arbela,  where  Darius  had  left  his  baggage  and 
treasures. 

ARBOIS.     [JURA.] 
ARBROATH.    [ABERBROTHWICK.] 
ARC.     [VAR.] 

ARCACHON  BAY.     [GIBONDE.] 

ARCA'DIA,  the  central  province  of  the  Peloponnesus  (Morea), 
extended  from  about  37°  15'  to  38°  N.  lat,  and  from  21°  52'  to  22°  36' 
E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  KaUvryta,  the  ancient  Cynactha  in 
the  north  to  Samani  in  the  south,  was  about  50  miles ;  its  breadth 
varied  from  85  to  41  miles ;  and  its  area  was  about  1700  square  miles. 
On  the  north  and  north-west  it  was  separated  from  Achaia  and 
Elis  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  branching  off  from  Cyllene  (now 
Zyria,  7788  feet  high),  the  highest  point  of  the  Peloponnesus,  ran  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  was  known  by  the  several  appellations  of 
AroauinH,  Lampeia,  Erymanthus  and  Pholoe.  On  the  west  it  was 
separated  from  Triphylia  by  mountains  which  are  a  southerly 
continuation  of  Pholoe,  but  the  names  of  which  have  not  been 
transmitted  to  us  :  on  the  south,  its  boundary  towards  Laconia  may 
be  considered  the  high-laud  that  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Eurotas  and  the  Alpheius.  Its  separation  from  Messeuia  was  the 
high-land  west  of  Lycosura,  running  between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and 
the  sources  of  the  Pamisus,  and  containing  the  great  mountain  Tetrazi 
(Cerausium),  a  part  of  Lycteum.  On  the  east  it  was  separated  from 
Argolis  by  the  ridge  known  under  the  several  appellations  of 
Parthenium,  Artemisium,  and  Trachy. 

Arcadia  may  be  regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of  Greece,  though  its 
mountains  are  of  much  less  elevation.  The  centre  of  the  Morea  may 
be  considered  as  a  high  table-land,  which  is  traversed  by  numerous 
ridges  of  hills  :  the  valleys  of  Tegca,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  and 
Caphyee,  which  run  from  south  to  north  on  the  east  side  of  Arcadia, 
are  of  considerable  extent  when  compared  with  others  in  the  Morea, 
and  show  the  general  level  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  table-land.  From 
the  west  side  of  these  valleys  the  long  slope  lies  westward,  as  we  see 
by  the  course  of  the  Alpheius  and  its  tributaries ;  that  to  the  eastern 
coast  is  more  steep  and  shorter.  The  plains  of  Caphyse,  Tegea, 
Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  which  last  is  only  separated  from  that 
ntineia  by  a  low  narrow  ridge,  may  be  considered  as  one :  its 
length  is  about  25  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  1  to  8  miles. 
The  modern  town  of  Tripolitzi  (probably  on  the  site  of  Pallantium), 
is  on  this  elevated  plain,  where  in  the  month  of  March  the  ground  is 
often  covered  with  snow,  while  the  sea-coast  enjoys  warm  and  pleasant 
weather.  These  eastern  valleys  have  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  from 
being  so  inclosed  by  mountains  that  the  water  is  often  unable  to  find 
an  outlet  At  the  lowest  parts  of  them  small  lakes  and  marshes  are 
formed,  though  sometimes  the  water  is  carried  off  by  subterranean 
tunnels.  Such  phenomena  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  part  of 
Arcadia,  which  is  a  limestone  country  :  these  high  valleys,  in  fact, 
belong  neither  to  the  water  system  of  the  Alpheius  nor  to  that  of  the 
small  streams  which  enter  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  Being  now 
entirely  deprived  of  wood  and  of  ita  three  great  cities,  Tegea, 
Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  the  extensive  plain  of  Tripolitzd  presents 
one  dull,  uninteresting  level.  In  the  south  and  west,  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Alphciue,  the  Arcadian  scenery  exhibits  its  most 


picturesque  features,  recalling  to  our  recollection  all  the  beautiful 
descriptions  of  the  poets.  The  valley  of  Megalopolis  still  abounds 
in  delightful  scenery.  The  sides  of  the  majestic  mountains  are 
covered  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  plane-trees,  while  the  lower  hills 
are  clothed  with  underwood,  and  refreshed  by  numerous  rivulets. 
The  principal  river  of  Arcadia  was  the  Alpheius  [ALPHEIUS].  The 
Eurotas  [LACONIA],  the  Erasmus  [ARGOLIS],  and  the  Styx  rise  in 
Arcadia.  In  the  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  are 
several  small  lakes,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that  of 
Stymphalus.  The  inhabitants  were  shepherds  and  hunters.  Game 
abounded  in  the  forests,  which,  especially  in  the  west,  were  also  the 
haunts  of  the  bear  and  the  wild  boar.  The  country  was  famous  for 
its  asses,  which  were  in  demand  all  over  Greece.  These  with  hogs 
and  sheep  were  the  principal  source  of  wealth  in  the  country.  The 
shepherd  part  of  the  population  occupied  the  more  level  parts  of  the 
country ;  they  were  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  and 
also  for  their  stupidity.  They  worshipped  Hermes  or  Mercury,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  bom  on  Mount  Cylleue  ;  Pan,  the  inventor  of 
the  Syrinx  and  the  protector  of  the  flocks;  Artemis  or  Diana,  the 
goddess  of  the  chase ;  and  the  Lycaean  Zeus,  to  whom  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  down  to  a  late  period. 

The  Arcadians  were  divided  into  many  independent  states,  and 
each  of  these  contained  several  inferior  towns  or  villages.  Of  their 
number  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  40  of  them  were  transferred,  B.C.  871,  to  form  the  new  state  of 
Megalopolis,  which  was  founded  near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  and 
which  seems  to  have  had  a  territory  assigned  to  it  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  Arcadian  state,  and  running  northward  for 
about  23  miles.  ('Pausan.  viii.  27,  5,  35,  5,  36,  2).  At  the  time 
when  Strabo  wrote,  about  A.D.  14,  he  tells  us  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  city  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  territory,  and  that  even  Megalopolis 
had  been  reduced  almost  to  a  desert.  There  are  now  a  number  of 
insignificant  villages  in  Arcadia,  but  the  only  place  of  any  importance 
is  Tripolitzd,  which  during  the  existence  of  Turkish  oppression  in 
this  unfortunate  country  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  pasha.  We 
may  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  ancient  cities,  though  the  sites  of 
some  of  them  are  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful.  In  the  north  lay 
Psophis,  near  the  modern  Khan  of  Tripotamo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Erymanthus,  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  singularity  of  its 
site :  Cynactha,  probably  KalaVryta,  whose  inhabitants  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians  by  the  peculiar  savageuess 
and  ferocity  of  their  disposition — qualities  which  Polybius  (iv.  21) 
attempts  to  prove  arose  from  their  hatred  of  music,  which  was 
particularly  cultivated  by  their  fellow-countrymen  :  Stymphalus,  the 
remains  of  which  are  found  about  an  hour  W.S.W.  of  the  village  of 
Zaraka,  on  the  banks  of  the  Palus  Styuiphalia,  once  the  fabled  haunt 
of  the  birds  called  Styraphalides  :  Caphya;,  the  remains  of  which  are 
found  at  Khotusa,  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  Aratus  and  the  Achteans 
by  the  ^Etoliaus  in  the  Social  War  :  Orchomeuus,  at  Kalpiiki,  under 
which  is  a  plain  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  a  small  'lake  formed 
from  the  rain-water  which  descends  from  the  surrounding  hills  :  on 
the  east  lay  the  important  city  of  Mautineia,  at  the  site  of  Paleopoli, 
celebrated  for  the  death  of  Epaminondas  in  the  great  battle  between 
the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians,  B.C.  362  ;  Tegea,  at  Paleo  Episcopi, 
once  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Arcadia.  On  the  weat  there 
were  no  cities  of  any  great  importance. 

The  Arcadians  according  to  their  own  account  had  occupied  the 
central  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  from  time  immemorial.  That  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgic  nation  which  appears  to  have 
extended,  at  one  tune,  nearly  in  a  continued  line  from  the  Italian 
peninsula  to  Asia  Minor,  seems  undeniable  from  the  number  of 
specimens  furnished  by  the  country  of  ancient  polygonal  walls  (such 
as  at  Mantineia,  and  at  Lycosura) — a  species  of  architecture  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  Pelasgi;  their  first  king  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  earth-born  Pelasgus.  Pausanias,  in  his  account  of  the  early 
history  of  Arcadia,  presents  us  only  with  fable ;  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  kings,  which  he  pretends 
to  have  learned  from  diligent  investigation. 

The  Arcadians  seem  from  an  early  period  to  have  been  divided  into 
several  petty  independent  states  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  Areas, 
she  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  nation,  who  was  fabled  to  be  son  of 
Zeus.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad  ' 
only  one  Arcadian  king,  Agapenor,  is  mentioned,  who  sailed  with 
lis  Arcadians  against  Troy  in  60  ships  furnished  by  Agamemnon. 
Before  the  Trojan  war  Arcadian  colonies  are  said  to  have  been  sent 
M  Italy,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  the  one  led  by  Evander,  who  it 
s  pretended  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  built  Pallantium 
so  named  after  his  native  city  on  part  of  the  site  on  which  Rome 
was  afterwards  built. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  the  Arcadians 
maintained  their  independence.  The  Spartans  attempted  to  subjugate 
several  of  their  towns  ;  accordingly  we  find  the  Arcadians  aiding  the 
tfessenians  in  their  wars  with  Sparta. 

In  the  second  Messenian  war  the  Arcadians  stoned  Aristocrates 
ung  of  Orchomeuus  to  death,  on  account  of  his  treacherous  behaviour 
to  the  Messeniaifs.  Herodotus  (vii.  202)  tells  us  that  they  took  part 
with  their  countrymen  against  Xerxes,  B.C.  480,  and  that  they  «ent 
o  Thermopylae  a  body  of  2120  men  to  oppose  that  monarch.  In  the 
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MishrrteJ  SiciUau  expeditioa,  RC.  415,  they  were  found  in  the  ranks 
of  both  armies;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  acted  as  a  nation  till 
they  had  founded,  under  Epaminondas,  the  city  of  Megalop..!:-. 
W.  371,  which  became  the  metropolis  of  the  country.  From  this 
time  the  Arcadians  appear  as  a  confederated  state  with  a  general 
council  to  manage  the  aflairs  of  the  nation.  All  we  know  of  this 
general  council  is  that  it  consisted  of  10,000  members.  The  confede- 
ration had  a  standing  army  of  5000  men.  Paueaniaa,  in  his '  Arcadica' 
(chap,  xxxii),  mentions  the  eouneU-chaniber  (3auA«vr4pioi>)  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  It  was  Epaminondas  and  the  Boeotians  who  assisted  the 
Arcadian*  in  establishing  this  constitution,  and  in  rendering  them 
independent  of  the  power  of  the  Spartans.  But  disputes  soon  arose 
between  Tegea  and  Mantinoi.,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  the 
confederation,  and  the  Utter  having  allied  itaelf  to  Sparta  the 
confederation  lost  all  real  power.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  B.C. 
323,  the  country  was  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty  tyrant*,  some  of 
whom  joined  the  Achsnui,  others  the  .£  toliau  League ;  but  subse- 
quently the  whole  of  Arcadia  was  united  to  the  Achaean  League. 
The  Romans  at  last  made  themselves  masters  of  their  country,  and 
included  it  in  the  province  of  Achaia,  but  their  days  of  prosperity 
never  returned.  Strabo  states,  that  in  his  time  the  country  waa 
desolate,  and  that  Tegea  was  the  only  city  of  importance  which  it 
contained.  Pausanias,  who  examined  Arcadia  about  A.I).  174,  gives  a 
minute  account  of  its  ruined  cities,  and  of  the  numerous  antiquities 
with  which  it  abounded.  In  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece  in  which 
the  ancient  places  have  been  generally  revived,  Arcadia  forms  a 
Nomos,  or  department,  divided  into  4  Eparchies,  or  districts, — 
Mantineia,  Cynuria,  Gortyna,  and  Megalopolis.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1851  was  119,540. 

(Pausanias,  book  viii ;  Thucydides,  vii,  57;  Xcnophon,  UMfnica,  vii.; 
Diodorus,  xv. ;  Herodotus,  viii.  73,  4c. ;  Strabo,  viii.  388 ;  Pliny,  iv. ; 
Breitenbauch,  Gttckicktc  ran  Arcaditn;  Leake's  Morca ;  Gell's  .Y.irrn- 
fttv  of  a  Journey  in  Ike  Mono) 

ARCHANGEL  (ArkkmgdJcot,  'the  land  of  the  Archangel' )  is  the 
most  northern  and  the  most  extensive  government  of  Russia  in  Europe. 
It  comprehends  part  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  kingdom  of  Biannia 
or  Permia,  Russian  Lapland  and  Finland,  the  range  of  country  inha- 
bited by  the  Wainotan  branch  of  the  European  Samoiedes,  Nowaia- 
Zemlya  or  Nova-Zembla,  and  other  islands  in  the  Icy  Ocean.  It 
extends  from  61°  10'  to  76°  N.  Ut,  and  from  29°  64'  to  66°  E.  long. 
The  area  amounts  to  328,382  square  miles,  equal  to  about  four  times 
that  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  population  in  1846  was  only  253,000. 
The  province  is  bounded  N.E.  and  E.  by  the  government  of  Tobolsk, 
a  and  aE.  by  Wologda,  S.W.  by  Olonetz,  N.W.  by  Finland,  and  N. 
by  the  Icy  Ocean  and  the  White  Sea. 

The  northern  part  of  the  mainland  in  this  province  is  situated  within 
the  Frigid  Zone,  and  presents  as  deaoUte  and  sterile  an  aspect  OB  the 
eye  can  dwell  upon  ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  towards  the  east, 
where  an  immense  tract  of  black  soil,  covered  with  moss  and  crusted 
with  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  is  bettor  known  among  the 
natives  by  the  name  of  the  Tundri.  It  stretches  150  miles  into  the 
country  from  the  sea-coast ;  and  except  its  mossy  coat,  a  little  sorrel, 
and  an  occasional  handful  of  berries,  exhibits  few  signs  of  vegetation. 
South  of  the  Tundri  lie  forests  of  pines,  birches,  alders,  and  willows. 
The  land  in  the  north  abounds  in  lake*  and  swamps,  and  is  traversed 
by  several  rivers,  but  is  not  capable  of  cultivation  ;  the  westernmost 
part  of  it  only,  formerly  called  Russian  Lapland,  produces  here  and 
there  a  few  cabbages,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  berries. 
Kvcn  that  portion  of  the  province  which  lies  most  to  the  south  affords 
but  a  scanty  and  precarious  return  to  the  husbandman ;  though  in 
proportion  as  we  leave  tho  northern  regions  vegetation  becomes  more 
vigorous,  and  grass  and  extensive  forests  show  themselves.  The  pro- 
vince u  in  general  a  continuous  flat,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  to  the  west,  between  the  frontiers  of  Finland  and  tho  river  Mexen ; 
the  only  exception  arises  from  the  course  of  the  Scandinavian  range 
of  mountains  through  the  circle  of  Kern  and  Lapland  ;  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  they  terminate  in  the  promontories  of  Orlow  on  the 
White  Sea,  and  Swiatoi  Noss  on  the  Icy  Ocean.  In  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  province  two  ridges  encircle  the  bay  of  Tsheskai,  tho  western 
one  terminating  in  Cape  Kanin  :  these  are  independent  of  the  low 
chain  of  hills  which  crosses  the  steppe  of  Tundri,  and  rising  at  a 
distance  of  70  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Petshora,  takes  a  north- 
easterly course,  and  joins  the  Ural,  from  which  point  the  Utter  forms 
the  boundary  between  Archangel  and  Siberia.  This  portion  of  the 
Ural  range  is  called  '  the  desert  Ural.' 

The  great  river  of  the  province  is  the  Dwina,  or  '  the  double  river.' 
In  iu  upper  course  from  Lake  Kubinxkni',  it  bear*  the  name  of  '  Stik- 
hona,'  which  it  retains  north-eastward  as  far  as  Ustyug-Weliki ;  there 
it  receive*  the  name  of  the  Jug,  or  Upper  Dwina,  and  aftorw.ir  ' 
of  the  Dwina.  It  abounds  with  fish,  and  is  navigable  for  800  miles 
and  upward*  to  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Wologda ;  it  widens  to 
a  breadth  of  nearly  five  mile*  at  the  town  of  Archangel,  whence  it  flows 
by  three  channel,  into  the  White  Sea,  [DwiXA.1 The  Sukhona  com- 
munioate.  with  the  Neva  and  Volga  by  means  of  the  Kubin.kol  canal 
!^  !^nJ!^  ,£**  °*>ro  The  Onega,  whose  whole  length  is  nearly 
Hkewsjs  a  navigable  stream  of  some  consequence;  It 
the  province  from  toe  adjoining  government  of  OloneU,  and 
nowtintoabayof  ti.  White  Sea  studded  with  islands.  The  Mm* 


ma,  west  of  Archangel  Bay,  also  receives  the  Panoi,  the  longed 
<nd  ;  and  the  Mexen,  a  considerable  stream  which  rises  i. 
marshes  of  the  steppe  of  I'rt-hora,  and  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
i '..n  for  nearly  500  miles.    The  Petahora  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
ranges  over  a  distance  of  full  700  miles  of  dreary  waste,  and  before  it 
creeses  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Wologda  and  Archangel, 
receives  the  Usa  and  Elma.  and  then  enters  the  sea  between  capes 
Bolvanski  and  Kostianoi,  where  its  surface  is  dotted  with  islan 
is  navigable  immediately  after  quitting  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  it  is 
locked  up  by  ice  for  nine  months  iu  the  year ;  iU  dreary  banks  are 
rarely  the  resort  even  of  the  hardy  Samoiede. 

The  province  of  Archangel  abounds  in  lakes,  separated  by  sterile 
rocks,  in  almost  countless  numbers  ;  the  most  considerable  lie  in  that 
part  of  it  which  is  situated  immediately  north  and  west  of  the  Whito 
Sea.  Amongst  these  are  the  Imaudra,  Kowda,  Topoeero,  Augoecro, 
and  Upper  and  Ix>wer  Koutno. 

The  climate  of  this  province,  particularly  the  northern  districts, 
partakes  both  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  heat  of  the 
summer  season  is  often  oppressive ;  and  the  transition  from  heat  to 
cold,  on  a  change  of  wind,  U  frequently  so  instantaneous  that  a  man 
who  has  been  working  in  his  shirt  is  forced  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  his  fur-cloak.  But  the  climate  becomes  more  intensely  sev 
proportion  as  we  advance  eastward.  Kvery  river  between  the  Mezen 
and  Petshora  is  frozen  up  by  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October ;  the  Dwina,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  usually  close  until 
a  month  later,  and  is  again  free  from  ice  by  the  end  of  April  or  the 
first  week  in  May.  In  those  parts  which  lie  between  the  Petahora 
and  Siberia,  no  stream  is  open  until  June,  and  scarcely  one  is  free 
from  ice  by  the  middle  of  September.  Spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
are  thus  reduced  to  an  interval  of  three  months. 

The  northern  district*  of  Archangel  are  wholly  uucultivable,  and  its 
soil,  even  in  the  south,  does  not  yield  grain  enough  for  the  support  of 
its  scanty  population.  The  bread  in  use  is  a  compound  of  meal,  moss, 
scrapings  of  the  bark  of  the  pine,  and  grated  roots ;  yet  this  food, 
coarse  as  it  is,  is  unknown  to  more  northern  palates,  which  must  be 
content  with  dried  fish.  The  southern  districts  grow  hemp  and  flax, 
a  little  rye,  and  a  few  kinds  of  vegetables ;  and  in  some  parts,  on  each 
side  of  the  Dwina  more  especially,  there  is  pasture-ground  of  good 
quality.  But  Archangel  contains  a  still  unexhausted  mine  of  wealth 
in  its  forests,  which  give  profitable  employment  to  the  labourer,  the 
artisan,  boatman,  mariner,  shipwright,  merchant,  and  even  the  more 
humble  gleaner  of  the  berries  which  grow  beneath  their  shade.  The 
predominant  species  of  timber  are  firs,  pines,  birches,  alders,  and 
larches,  which  are  of  great  dimensions  and  lofty  growth.  These 
forests  are  the  resort  of  a  variety  of  wild  animals,  which  the  natives 
turn  to  good  account.  In  the  Tundri  and  sea-coast  are  the  bear,  wolf, 
reindeer,  squirrel,  ermine,  hare,  martin,  glutton,  fox  (both  the  common 
species  and  the  beautiful  polar-fox),  wild  duck  and  goose,  swan,  water- 
hen,  and  eider  -fowl.  To  these  may  be  added  an  abundance  of  marine 
animals,  in  pursuit  of  which  hunting-parties  resort  to  Nova-ZembU  in 
particular,  where  they  build  cabins  with  the  wood  they  have  brought 
with  them,  and  pass  the  winter,  employing  themselves  in  c;. 
seals,  sea-cows,  and  morse,  or  in  hunting  the  polar-bear,  fox,  or  rein- 
deer. The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Archangel  furnish  food  to  the 
inhabitants  from  their  ample  store  of  whitings,  pikes,  eels,  salmon, 
perches,  and  other  fish.  The  only  domestic  companion  of  the  Lap- 
lander and  Samoiede  is  the  reindeer;  their  stock  of  this  invalit.  Me 
animal  forms  the  criterion  of  wealth  ;  hence  the  individual  who  has 
two  thousand  is  accounted  rich,  but  the  man  is  poor  who  cannot  muster 
more  than  thirty  or  forty.  Archangel  is  but  slenderly  supplied  with 
horses  and  cattle,  and  they  are  in  general  of  diminutive  .-i. 
districts  of  Kholmogory  and  Sheukursk,  however,  which  arc  rieli  in 
pastures,  have  formed  an  exception  the  time 

('treat,  when  a  handsome  race  of  oxen,  which  have  no  way  degenerated, 
were  imported  from  H"l!..M'l  l>y  that  monarch:  the  calves  of  this 
species  are  kept  warm,  and  fed  on  milk  for  nine  months;  at  this  age 
they  weigh  sometimes  as  much  as  600  or  SOOlbs.,  and  are  so  white 
and  delicate  in  flesh  that  they  are  sent  to  .St.  IVter  Imrj,',  where 
they  fctcl'  very  high  prices.  Neither  sheep,  swine,  nor  goats  are 
bred  in  any  .  numbers  ;  what  little  mutton  is  eaten  is  of 

iiidiHcrcnt .'.|iiality.  and  the  lloece  is  fitted  only  for  making  the  coarse 
clo'.h  terme  I  .-iintry  is  also  so  well  stocked  with  game 

that  scarcely  any  poultry  beyond  the  cock  and  hen  an'  kept.  With 
regard  to  minerals,  salt  is  the  slap'  ••.  iuee  :  it  is 

obtained  in  various  quarters,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
.  and  from  the  waters  of  the  Koudaand  Lesenga  by  the  process 
of  )>oiling.     Bog-iron  is  fonn  '  il>lc  abundance,  and  between 

700  and  800  Luis  of  it  are  export. -d  annually. 

'I'll..  niHiiiit':ie!iiriiiK  and  m.    i  lustry  of  the  pei>| 

ci|<ally  :  .  ship-building,  the  preparation  of  piteh  .<iel  t:ir, 

"***"nC  tB*t*i  *°d  weaving  of  linen,  whii  li  !:•  •'  >]>  tho 

leisure  hours  of  the  peasant's  wife  in  the  circles  of  Kholmogoi 

les  a  lucrative  branch  of  their  con 

St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  •  m  marts.     There  are  several 

sugar-refineries  and  rope-manufactories  in  the  province.  From  '• 
to  600,000  deals   are  ..:  M  capital  in  a  t- 

month.  Tallow  also  is  shipped  in  \ery  large  quantities  from  tho 
White  Sea ;  but  tho  bulk  of  this  article  is  brought  down  from  the 
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adjacent  provinces.  The  less  important  productions  of  Archangel 
which  find  their  way  outwards  are  train-oil,  hemp,  flax,  mats,  canvass, 
skins,  and  furs. 

The  majority  of  the  population  of  Archangel  is  of  Russian  extrac- 
tion, in  the  proportion  of  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  souls  ;  the 
remaining  portion  consists  of  Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  and  Fins.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Finland  districts,  extending  along  the  shores  of  the 
White  Sea  to  the  gulf  of  Kandalask,  are  mostly  seamen ;  and  to  encou- 
rage the  peasantry  of  these  parts  to  engage  in  seafaring  pursuits,  the 
privilege  of  importing  and  exporting,  and  of  selling  in  the  towns  of  the 
interior  has  been  granted  to  them  on  condition  of  their  carrying  on  the 
fisheries  along  the  shores  of  Finmark.  The  result  is  that  Russia  pos- 
sesses here  between  10,000  and  12,000  active  and  intrepid  seamen,  who 
fit  out  about  500  vessels  of  different  sizes  for  the  whale  and  other 
northern  fisheries,  and  for  the  exigencies  of  their  privileged  trade. 

The  tenets  of  the  Greek  faith  are  professed  by  all  but  a  few  Samoiede 
Pagans,  and  a  few  of  the  Fins,  who  are  Lutherans. 

Archangel  consists  of  eight  circles,  namely,  the  city  and  dependen- 
cies of  Archangel,  Kholmogory,  Shenkursk,  Pinega,  Onega,  Kern,  and 
Mezen.  Independently  of  Archangel  itself,  the  circle  of  that  name 
contains  Nowa-Dwinskaia-Krepost,  a  fortress  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  capital,  on  an  island  of  the  Dwina,  the  entrance  of  which  it 
defends  ;  close  upon  the  ramparts  is  a  town  of  about  200  houses, 
which  are  mostly  used  aa  stores  by  the  merchants  of  Archangel.  The 
island  of  Solowezkoi,  in  the  White  Sea,  is  also  within  the  limits  of 
this  circle  :  it  is  the  largest  of  a  cluster  lying  about  150  miles  N.W. 
of  Archangel,  and  besides  a  monastery  to  which  numbers  of  pilgrims 
resort,  contains  a  borough  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  prepare  a 
peculiarly  pure  kind  of  isinglass.  The  chief  town  in  the  circle  of 
Kholmogory  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Dwina,  35  miles  S.  of  Archangel :  it  has  a  building-yard  for  ships, 
and  a  school  for  navigation ;  its  environs  afford  pasturage  for  the 
finest  breed  of  cattle  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  population 
scarcely  exceeds  500.  Shmkurtk  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  so  called, 
and  lies  on  the  Waga,  a  feeder  of  the  Dwina,  about  170  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Archangel :  it  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Tshudes, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Finnic  race,  before  the  Russians 
settled  In  the  country  ;  and  the  remains  of  a  fort  built  by  them  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  an  adjacent  eminence.  In  the  circle  of  Pinega  is  the 
inconsiderable  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinega, 
which  flows  into  the  Dwina.  The  chief  town  in  the  circle  of  Onega 
bears  the  same  appellation,  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Onega, 
which  runs  into  the  bay  of  that  name  in  the  White  Sea.  It  lies  about 
80  miles  S.W.  of  Archangel,  and  possesses  a  good  harbour,  is  engaged 
in  ship-building,  and  exports  timber,  tar,  and  pitch.  The  number  of 
its  inhabitants  is  about  2000.  Kem,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that 
name,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Olonetz,  and  has 
latterly  been  incorporated  with  that  of  Archangel,  is  a  small  town 
with  a  harbour,  not  far  from  the  efflux  of  the  Kem  into  the  White 
Sea.  Kola,  or  Kolkoi-Ottroy,  the  principal  place  in  Russian  Lapland, 
in  68'  20'  N.  lat.,  32°  30'  E.  long.,  is  the  northernmost  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe  :  it  is  situated  in  the  fork  between  the  Tuloma  and  Kola, 
which  after  uniting  their  waters  form  a  good  harbour,  and  flow  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  inhabitants,  in  number  about  1200,  are  employed 
in  catching  walruses,  cod,  and  whales,  and  traffic  in  furs  and  hides. 
There  is  a  copper-mine  in  its  vicinity.  Kola  is  about  630  miles  N.  from 
St.  Petersburg.  It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  Fiilleds  districts, 
formerly  belonging  to  Norway,  have  constituted  a  portion  of  Russian 
Lapland,  by  virtue  of  the  frontier  treaty  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Sweden,  ever  since  the  year  1826.  Part  of  the  river  Pasvig,  and 
the  Jacob's  Elve,  now  separate  Swedish  from  Russian  Lapland. 
Neiden  and  Peise,  two  places  within  the  latter,  are  the  resort  of  the 
native  traders.  The  capital  of  the  circle  of  Mtztn,  as  well  as  the  chief 
town  in  the  territory  of  the  European  Samoiedes,  bears  the  same  name 
as  the  circle,  and  lies  on  the  river  Mezen,  28  miles  from  the  Icy  Ocean, 
where  it  forms  a  harbour  :  it  is  inhabited  wholly  by  Russians,  who 
number  about  2000,  and  make  excursions  on  an  extensive  scale  to 
.Spitzbergen  and  the  islands  of  Kalguiew  and  Nova-Zembla,  and  bring 
back  with  them  the  produce  of  their  toils  by  land  and  sea,  in  such  quan- 
;is  to  give  rise  to  considerable  traffic.  Mezen  is  about  140  miles 
K.  N .  K.  from  Archangel.  The  other  spots  deserving  of  notice  in  the  land 
of  the  1','ir  i|i  -in  Samoiedes  are — Putt-Oitril;  the  central  point  of  their 
dealings,  which  lies  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name  connected  with  the 
Petehora,  consists  of  about  50  houses,  and  has  17  villages  dependent 
upon  it ;  this  place  is  resorted  to  even  by  the  fur-dealers  of  Wologda, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow,  who  reach  it  in  October  and  No.vember, 
and  leave  it  shortly  before  Christmas.  The  natives  breed  reindeer  in 
such  large  numbers  that  many  of  them  possess  herds  of  1000  each. 
Pust-Osersk  is  about  150  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Mezen,  and  lies  on  a 
lake  near  the  mouth  of  the  Petshora.  About  140  miles  S.  from 
Pust-Osersk  lies  Ust-Zulma,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Petshora ;  it 
contains  120  houses,  and  has  four  villages  within  its  district :  besides 
rearing  reindeer  and  raising  barley,  the  inhabitants  deal  largely 
with  the  Russian  traders  in  furs  and  the  produce  of  their  fisheries. 
And  about  60  miles  fart],  Ishma  (or  Ishemsliaja- 

Sloliodka)  on  the  banks  of  the  Ishma ;  it  consists  of  64  houses,  and 
has  several  villages  within  its  jurisdiction.  Rye  and  barley  are 
cultivated  near  this  spot ;  the  natives  breed  considerable  numbers 


of  reindeer,  and  carry  on  a  thriving  trade  in  furs,  tallow,  butter,  and 
dried  fish. 

The  islands  of  Kalguiew,  Warandei,  Waigatz,  Nova-Zembla,  and 
Tshorni  are  the  chief  among  the  insular  dependencies  of  the  province 
of  Archangel. 

ARCHANGEL  (known  amongst  the  Russians  by  the  name  of  Gorod 
A  rkhangdskoe,  or  '  town  of  the  convent  of  St.  Michael  the  Archaugel ') 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Archangel,  and  the  most  northern 
emporium  of  trade  in  the  Russian  dominions.  It  stands  on  a  low  flat 
in  64°  32'  N.  lat.,  40°  33' E.  long.,  400  miles  N.E.  from  St.  Petersburg. 
The  city  extends  about  two  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwiua, 
and  is  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  is  not  accessible  to 
vessels  of  heavy  burden,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  river  and  a 
bar  which  runs  across  it,  with  only  14  feet  of  water,  about  five  miles 
below  the  town.  Vessels  that  draw  more  than  14  feet  water  receive 
or  discharge  part  of  their  cargo  below  the  bar.  Archangel  ia  the  oldest 
port  in  the  Russian  dominions.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1584,  upon 
a  spot  previously  selected  as  a  homestead  by  the  members  of  a  religious 
establishment.  Russia  at  this  time  possessed  no  port  but  Archangel 
in  its  whole  dominions.  The  city  is  now  become  the  chief  mart  of 
the  Russian  northern  trade,  as  it  was  formerly  of  all  the  traffic  between 
Muscovy  .and  foreign  parts.  The  prosperity  of  the  port  received  a 
shock  from  the  establishment  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  it  did  not 
recover  till  the  empress  Elizabeth  placed  its  immunities  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  metropolis  in  the  year  1762.  It  has  since  been 
increasing  gradually  in  importance.  During  the  hundred  years  which 
preceded  1827  the  exportations  of  Archangel  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  23,350,OOOA,  or  on  an  average  233,500^.  a  year. 

The  export  trade  of  Archangel  stood  thus  in  the  years  1841,  1842, 
and  1846  :— 


Vessels  cleared  in 

1841  .         .     320 

1842  .          .     296 
1846     .          .     634 


Value  of  cargoes. 

£575,780 

427,789 

1,063,700 


The  shipping  of  1846  includes  368  British  ships,  266  foreign  ships, 
and  132  coasters.  This  great  increase  in  1846  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  activity  in  the  corn  trade.  The  shipping  of  1841-42  does  not 
include  coasters.  The  exports  consist  of  linseed,  rye,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  tow,  tallow,  train-oil,  mats,  deals,  battens  and  ends,  pitch 
and  tar.  Many  of  the  items  here  named  are  carried  down  the  Dwina 
and  its  feeders  in  boats  or  on  rafts,  chiefly  from  the  government  of 
Vologda,  for  shipment  at  Archangel.  The  imports,  which  are  gene- 
rally confined  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  are  sugar,  coffee,  spices, 
salt,  woollens,  hardware,  &c. 

The  port  of  Archangel  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Volga  and 
the  Neva,  so  that  it  has  water  communication  with  the  Black  Sea. 
The  navigation  is  open  generally  from  May  to  the  end  of  September, 
and  during  this  period  the  river  is  covered  with  vessels  and  boats  of 
all  sizes  ;  the  quays  and  shores  are  peopled  with  multitudes,  variously 
and  actively  employed  ;  and  the  great  road  from  Siberia  is  covered 
with  travellers  and  loaded  carts  and  waggons.  The  houses  in  Arch- 
angel are  chiefly  built  of  wood  :  the  population  is  24,000.  There  are 
a  sugar-refinery,-  royal  dock-yard,  ship-yards  for  building  merchant 
and  coasting  vessels,  ropewalks,  &c.,  in  and  near  the  town.  The  most 
striking  of  the  stone  edifices  is  the  Gostinnoi-Dwor,  or  '  court  of  the 
trading  guests,'  an  extensive  mart  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  goods, 
which  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  with  six  large  towers,  and  ditch. 
The  churches  are  eleven  in  number,  ten  Greek  and  one  Protestant.  The 
marine  hospital  is  a  building  of  some  extent,  and  open  to  foreign  as 
well  as  native  seamen.  There  are  in  the  town  a  seminary  for  ecclesi- 
astics, a  gymnasium,  and  academies  for  navigation  and  engineering. 
Archangel  is  an  ill-built  place  ;  the  two  main  streets  run  in  a  zigzag 
direction  parallel  with  the  Dwina,  and  are  connected  by  narrow  lanes. 
Its  supplies  of  provisions  are  brought  from  a  distance,  as  the  soil  in 
the  neighbourhood  grows  no  grain  or  vegetables,  and  breeds  no  cattle. 
An  association  called  the  '  White  Sea  Company,'  was  formed  at  Arch- 
angel in  1803  ;  it  dispatches  a  fleet  of  vessels  every  year  on  fishery 
expeditions  to  the  coasts  of  Nova-Zembla,  Kalguiew,  and  Spitzbergen, 
at  the  last  of  which  the  crews  frequently  winter.  Archangel  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  residence  both  of  a  civil  and  military 
governor.  It  has  a  naval  and  military  arsenal  ;  from  5000  to  6000  seamen 
are  stationed  here. 

(M'Gregor's  Statistics;  Pi-irate  Communication.) 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  a  geographical  term  applied  to  a  sea  interspersed 
with  many  islands.  The  sea  generally  known  by  this  name,  when  not 
qualified  by  some  word  prefixed,  lies  between  the  shores  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  origin  of  the  term  Archipelago  appears  rather 
doubtful  :  the  second  part  of  the  term  certainly  is  pdagus,  '  the  sea,'  a 
Greek  and  Latin  word  ;  and  the  first  part  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Argeios,  '  Grecian,'  or  it  is  possibly  a  corruption  of 


. 

1.  Chagos  A  rchipelagn,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  extends  from  the  south 
end  of  Diego  Garcia  (or  Chagos)  Island,  in  7°  29'  S.  lat.,  to  the  north 
end  of  Speaker's  Bank,  in  5°  40'  S.  lat.,  and  from  the  meridian  of  71° 
to  73°  E.  It  is.  composed  entirely  of  coral  islets,  of  which  Diego 
Garcia  is  the  largest:  they  have  all  very  deep  water  close  to  them,  and 
are  covered  with  tall  cocoa-nut  trees.  These  islands  abound  in  land- 
crabs  and  green  turtle,  and  have  a  plentiful  variety  of  fish  ;  fresh-water 


ARCHIPELAGO. 


ABCHIPELAOO. 


m«y  b»  had  by  discing  8  or  10  feet  doap.  Thar*  is  a  port  in  Diego 
Garcia.  Th-  ti.la  rises  frum  0  to  7  feet,  and  the  current  generally 
MU  through  UM  group  to  tin-  uorth-west.  In  the  north-wait  uf  the 
ArchipeWo  U  the  lVn»  Bsuhos  group :  in  tho  osntre,  crossed  by  0* 
a  Ut..  »  UK-  great  Chago*  Bank,  and  in  about  7*  20'  in  the  Ulaud  of 
Mariano*,  the  most  southern  of  the  group. 

4  Ainprrow  urlo*  A  rckiptlafo,  or  fatmuto  Itlaiuli,  a  group  of  half- 
formed  uleU  in  U>«  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  E.  of  the  - 
I.I....1.  and  a  of  the  Manjuwuu,  between  U°  and  25"  8.  lat,  120° 
and  160*  W.  long.  They  art  exceedingly  numerous,  nearly  all  of  coral 
formation,  and  consist  of  narrow  ribands  of  coral  rook,  somewhat 
circular  in  shape,  and  inclining  a  lagoon,  in  many  instances  of  great 
Theae  riband*  rarely  exceed  an  elevation  of  10  feet  above  the 
•oa,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  they  all  have  the  pandaiius,  and  aome 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  growing  upon  them.  Tho  eaitern  tide  is  universally 
the  better  formed  and  covered  with  vegetation :  this  ii  owing  to  the 
westerly  current  caused  by  the  trade-wind,  which  deposits  all  floating 
substances,  among  which  are  the  seeds  of  trees,  on  the  eastern  i-ide  . .r 
the  island. 

Bala*  Rock,  Eliiabotb,  Pitcaim,  Osnaburg,  Gambler's  Group,  and 
Easter  laland,  which  is  an  outpost  an  it  were  of  this  archipelago,  are  high 
compared  with  the  other  isluU,  and  have  been  raised  perhaps  by 
volcanic  action.  Elisabeth  Inland  ha>  attained  a  height  of  70  or  80 
feet,  is  formed  of  compact  coral,  and  well  covered  with  such  stunted 
vegetation  a*  may  be  expected  from  the  absence  of  good  noil.  It  baa 
no  lagoon ;  occasional  initancei  occuring  of  amoll  islands  without  one, 
though  rarely.  Mount  I  lull'  in  the  largest  of  the  Gambier  group  U 
1248  feet  high.  The  lurf,  which  breaks  violently  over  these  islands  on 
all  sides,  ia  the  belt  safeguard  for  ships ;  in  the  night  it  may  be  heard 
from  6  to  8  miles  off,  and  U  frequently  seen  by  day  before  the  island 
itaclf,  unless  the  island  is  well  covered  with  trees.  Half  a  mile  from 
the  reef  the  sea  U  fathomless.  The  western  sides  are,  as  we  have 
remarked,  always  less  perfect,  and  some  admit  of  a  passage  for  nhijw 
into  the  lagoons,  which  become  safe  harbours.  They  all  lie  within 
the  range  of  the  south-east  trade- wind,  but  in  the  winter  months  there 
are  frequent  and  heavy  gales  from  the  westward.  Fresh  water  may 
be  obtained  by  digging  in  the  sandy  beach.  Many  are  inhabited 
though  evidently  not  by  the  same  race.  Fish,  shefl-fish,  cocou-nuts, 
and  hogs,  are  the  chief  articles  of  sustenance  ;  but  in  the  hilly  islands 
there  is  also  abundance  of  'vegetable  food.  The  Paamuto  Inlands  are 
rich  in  pearl  oysters.  There  is  a  tide-rise  of  from  three  to  three  and 
a  half  feet,  but  tho  surf  prevent*  the  direction  of  the  tide  from  being 
ascertained.  Plovers,  ringdoves,  curlews,  and  sandlingb,  terns,  tropical 
birds,  and  gannets  are  found  among  them  ;  and  the  specimens  of  shells 
are  various  and  beautiful.  Little  is  known  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  migratory  in  their  habits,  and  somewhat  given  to  piracy.  Captain 
Fitzroy  takes  their  numbers,  exclusive  of  children,  to  be  between 
10,000  and  30,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  more  western  of  the  Paamuto 
Islands  acknowledge  a  kind  of  sovereignty  in  the  queen  of  Otaheite  ; 
but  they  speak  a  different  language  from  the  Otoheitaus.  ( '  Voyage 
of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle.' ) 

3.  (irrcian  Archiptlago. — The  island-studded  sea  in  the  north-east  of 
the  Mediterranean,  lying  between  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Crete,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  ^Ggean  Sea,  and 
the  islands  were  distributed  into  two  chief  groups.  Those  to  the 
westward,  now  considered  as  part  of  Europe,  weru  called  Cyclades, 
from  their  being  supposed  to  he  in  a  somewhat  circular  form ;  the 
smaller  and  more  southern  islands  along  the  Astatic  coast  obtained 
the  name  of  Sporadoa,  or  'scattered  islands.'  Of  the  Cyclades  tho 
principal  are — Santorin,  Annphi,  Staupalia,  Policandro,  Sikino,  Xio, 
Amorgo,  Milo,  Argentiera,  Siphno,  Paros  with  the  small  island  of 
Antiporoa  near  it,  .  Naxia,  Serpho,  Syra,  Rhenea,  Miconi,  Tin.., 
Thermia,  Zes,  Jura,  and  Androa.  Of  the  Sporades  the  principal  are 
— Pisoopi,  N isari,  Kos,  Calymna,  Patmo,  and  N  it-aria.  There  are  also  on 
the  Asiatic  coast  the  large  islands  of  Samoa,  Scio,  and  Psora.  Further 
to  the  northward  are  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothraki;  Teuodan,  Mitilin, 
.  and  the  Skiathos  group  off  the  Trikeri  Channel  and  north-east 
of  the  island  of  Kubom.  Many  of  these  islands  are  of  volcanic 
formation  ;  others  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  pure  white 
iiiurMe,  of  which  the  Parian  (from  Paros,  where  it  was  formerly  most 

•  l>  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writer*     They  exist  almost  in 

•  MI  numbers ;   some   are  beautifully    fertile   and   picturesque, 
though  all  the  smaller  islands  are  mere  msssns  of  rock,  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation.     The  productions  of  the   islands  are — wine, 
oil,  gum-mastic,  raisins,  figs,  silk,  honey,  wax,  olives,  and  various  fruits, 
especially  the  lemon  and  orange  :  cotton  is  grown  in  muall  quantities 
at  Milo  and  other  islands,  and  might  be  cultivated  to  a  great  extent 

remarkable  for  its  brilliant  white  hue.  Some  of  the  larger 
islands  contain  sulphur,  alum,  iron,  and  other  minerals.  An  extensive 
•pong*  fishery  has  also  long  been  established  among  the  Spends*, 

are  noted  for  their  fine  sponges. 

All  UM  islands  are  thinly  peopled,  and  some  indeed  may  scarcely  be 
considered  inhabited.  Many  of  the  islanders  make  a  livelihood  by 
Ashing  in  their  small  boats;  the  fish  caught  are  chiefly  bream  and 
miiUct.  both  red  and  gray,  which  are  large  and  well  flavoured.  The 
men  are  a  fins,  hardy,  and  athletic  race,  and  as  their  insular  position 
renders  thetn  nsrssssrily  habituated  to  the  sea,  they  are  justly 
conaidsTsd  good  sailors.  The  women  are  generally  considered  beau- 


tiful ;  in  no  part  of  Greece  does  the  character  and  expression  observable 
in  the  face  of  the  ancient  statues  so  decidedly  show  itself  as  in 
these  islands,  especially  among  the  Cyclades. 

All  the  islands  are  high  :  the  mountain*  have  an  average  elevation 
of  1600  to  1800  feet,  but  Mount  Klin,  of  Milo  rises  to  the  height  of 
2088  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  the  islands  exhibit,  in  the  remains 
of  antiquity  yet  visible,  traces  of  their  former  prosperity  and 
importance. 

limate  is  more  equal  and  temperate  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing continents,  the  heats  of  summer  being  tempered  by  cool  refreshing 
sea-breecee  and  prevailing  northerly  windu  ;  even  in  the  more  northern 
islands  the  winter  is  never  felt  with  such  severity  as  on  the 
neighbouring  mainland.  The  north-cant  or  Etesian  winds  blow  with 
great  fury,  especially  about  the  equinoxes ;  the  general  pei 
duration  is  about  three  days.  The  sirocco  does  u»t  Mow  in  the 
Archipelago.  In  winter  the  navigation  of  these  seas  is  an  m 
task,  on  account  of  the  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  which  occasion 
sudden  flaws  and  eddies  of  winds,  and  a  short,  high,  confused  sea. 
A  remarkable  feature  is  the  very  great  depth  of  water  ;  at  the  distance 
of  less  than  a  mile  from  the  shore  there  is  generally  •  » ith 

150  to  200  fathoms  of  line.    The  Anaues  rocks,  10  mil.  -  S.\V.  ,  : 
,ui.l   the  Caloyeri,  30  miles   W.  of  the  south   |>"iir  . -o  up 

almost  perpendicularly,  like  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 
Throughout  the  Cyclades  more  especially  the  Dardanelles  current  U 
felt,  and  it  seta  strong  through  the  narrow  channels  between  the  islands ; 
but  to  the  north,  along  the  coast  of  Koumelia,  a  counter-current  sets 
to  the  eastward. 

The  riven  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Archipelago  are  more 
deserving  of  notice  from  their  classical  associations  than  from  their 
magnitude  or  commercial  importance;  indeed  the  south-western 
shores  offer  no  river  navigable  even  for  small  boats.  On  the  coasts  of 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  however,  the  IVneus,  the  Axius,  the 
Stryuion,  snd  the  Hebrug,  admit  the  larger  class  of  kaiks,  though  in 
all  of  them  the  mouths  are  much  obstructed  by  shoals  and  deltas  of 
low  islands.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  the  Hermus  and  Squander  are  the, 
chief  rivers.  The  coasts  around  the  JSgean  are  deeply  indented  with 
gulfs  of  considerable  length,  the  principal  of  which  are  Naujilia, 
/Egina,  Egripos,  Trikeri  Channel,  Saloniki,  Kossandhra,  Monte  • 
Contessa,  Saros,  Adramytti,  Smyrna,  Seala  Nova,  Mandaliyeh,  and  Hu- 
drun  or  Kos.  Some  of  these  are  separated  from  each  other  by  remarkable 
peninsulas,  especially  those  of  Pallene,  Sit  honia,  and  Athoa,  which  last 
is  perhaps  the  boldest  promontory  in  the  world  :  the  steep  and  almost 
inaccessible  sides  of  the  mountain  descend  abruptly  into  an  uufath  .m 
able  sea.  [ ATHOS.]  Among  the  chief  mountains  in  or  near  the  .tgean 
may  be  noticed  Delphi  in  Eubcca,  the  mountains  bordering  on  the 
coast  of  Thessaly,  Athos,  and  Elias  in  the  island  of  Milo. 

On  the  division  of  tho  Roman  empire  tho  island))  formed  a  portion 
of  the  eastern  dominion,  and  continued  BO  till  the  year  1185,  when 
the  Venetians  captured  Andros,  Lesbos,  Samoa,  and  Scio,  in  revenge 
for  an  attempted  aggression  of  the  emperor  Alexius  on  the  territories 
of  the  republic.  In  1207  an  edict  was  issued  at  Venice,  authorising 
the  nobles  to  equip  armaments  for  tho  reduction  of  portions  of  the 
empire.  Several  of  the  islands  were  thus  taken  possession  of  as 
private  estates  by  the  victorious  adventurers;  the  most  celebrated 
among  whom  was  Marco  Sauuto,  who  in  the  same  year  made  himself 
master  of  the  island  of  Naxos,  and  took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Naxos. 
Having  added  to  his  conquest  tho  islands  of  Paros,  Antiparos,  Santorin, 
i.  Argentiera,  Milo,  Siphno,  and  Policandro,  he  asserted  his 
indi  pvndeuce  of  Venice,  and  assumed  the  more  oomprehensivi 
of  iliiku  of  the  Aielii|xjlago. 

M  of  the  other  islands  were  occasionally  recaptured  by  tho 
Greeks;  but  those  above  named  continued  uninterruptedlj  under 
the  same  family  for  nearly  three  centuries,  until  Naxos  fell  int..  the 
hands  of  Barbarossa,  who,  after  sacking  the  inland,  allowed 

1.  ili  U  reigning  duke,  to  retain  his  dominions  on  condition 
of  becoming  a  vassal  to  the  Porte.  Barbaroaan  |. hindered  the  other 
islands  which  Mill  remained  appanages  .  In 

1566,  Jomex  <  first  and  last  duke,  having  bocoii" 

in  the  SI-M.H  Towers,  a  governor  was  appointed  by  the  sultan, 
and  nil  tho  islands  then  became  united  under  the  dominion  of 
Solyinan. 

lu  1086,  Morosini  again  laid  some  of  the  islands  under  temporary 
eoiitrilnitioii  to  Venice,  th.mi/li  they  were  never  agai  1  from 

-..111:111  dominions.  The  islands  were  however  entirely  freed 
from  Uie,  Turkii.li  presence  by  the  expeditions  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
:  taking  frequent  descents,  carried  away  into  slavery  all  the 
Mussulman  residents,  so  that  the  Port--  withdrew  itx  governor  and 
officers,  leaving  the  Knights  in  a  manner  independent  and  masters  of 
the  land,  subject  only  t<.  a  tril.iite  levied  as  land  mid  capitation  taxes. 
I-'.-:  tl.i-  purposs  the  capitan  pasha,  to  whose  pashalik  most  of  the 
islands  belonged,  used  to  make  on  annual  tour  with  the  fleet  in 
foros  as  to  keep  the  knights  in  awe,  and  secure  the  speedy  collection 
of  the  taxes. 

government  taxes  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Kos,  Inibros,  L- 
Mitilin,  Tenedos,  and    Thasos,  were  set  apar'  •    '>"• 

•  family  ;  Nicaria and  .Samoa  for  the  mufti;  Audros,  Tin. 
and   Sji-a,  t»r '.-t her  officers  of  the  divan.       In   1770,    the    Russians 
masters  of  some  of  tha  Cyclades,  which  they  evacuated  by 
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treaty  four  years  afterwards.  They  remained  tributary  to  the  Porte 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1821,  shortly  after  which 
moat  of  them  eagerly  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  contributed 
as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  both  by  men  and  ships,  to  the  squadrons 
fitted  out  at  Hydra  and  Spezzia.  Their  intrepid  'behaviour  in  their 
small  vessels  against  the  Turkish  fleet  became  the  .  admiration  of 
Kurope,  and  contributed  greatly  towards  the  establishment  of  their 
national  independence. 

All  the  Cyclades  are  now  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  but 
most  of  the  other  islands  still  remain  under  the  Turks.  In  many  of 
the  islands  vessels  are  built,  and  in  Syra  more  particularly  there  is 
a  large  establishment  for  ship-building. 

4.  Caribbean  Archipelago.     [ANTILLES.] 

6.  Corcan  A  rchipelayo.     [CoREA.] 

6.  Adelaide  Archipelago,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Patagonia,  lies 
between  Nelson  Strait  and  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.     These  islands 
are  separated  from  the  mainland  by  an  intricate  channel,  varying 
from  two  to  five  miles  in  breadth,  called  Smyth's  Channel.     They 
consist  of  numerous  elevated  islands  with  sharp  rugged  peaks  and 
serrated  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  and  deep  passages. 

7.  Recherche  Archipelago,  a  very  scattered  and  intricate  labyrinth 
of  reefs  and  islands  on  the  south  coast  of  Australia.     The  largest 
island  does  not  exceed  four  miles  in  length  :  they  are  all  barren  and 
arid,  producing  little  vegetation  and  nothing  esculent.     They  have 
attained  some   elevation  from   the   accumulation   of  sand,    like  the 
opposite  coast,  the  approach  to  which  is  thus  rendered  dangerous. 
\V,,c  4  and  water,  both  in  small  quantities,  may  be  procured  on  some 
of  the  islands  ;  penguins,  seals,  and  sharks  are  very  numerous.     This 
group  was  so  named  by  D' Entrecasteaux  in  1792,  when  in  search  of  La 
Perouw.    The  largest  and  the  western  portion  of  the  islands  lies  off 
Espe'rance  Bay ;  the  rest  lie  scattered  to  the  eastward.   The  whole  are 
included   between  the   parallels   of    33°  45'  to   34°  0'   S.,  and  the 
meridians  of  121°  35'  to  124°  4'  E. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  groups  of  islands  to  which  the  term 
Archipelago  has  been  applied  ;  thus  all  the  islands  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Madagascar,  from  Bourbon  to  the  Seychelles,  and  from 
Rodriguez  to  the  main,  have  been  classed  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Ethiopian  Archipelago.  On  the  north-west  coast  of  America  arc 
small  clusters,  called  George  Third's,  Prince  of  Wales's,  and  Pitt's 
archipelagoes ;  and  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Burmese  empire,  near 
the  Andamana,  are  two  chains  of  small  barren  islands,  called  th': 
Mergui  and  Tanasserim  c  vchipelagoes.  The  term  has  also  been 
applied  to  the  Philippines,  the  Laccadives,  the  Chonos,  the  Louisiade 
Islands,  the  Maldives,  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Sooloo  Islands,  and 
various  other  groups,  all  of  which  will  be  found  noticed  in  this  work 
under  their  ordinary  appellations. 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE.     [AfBE.] 

A'RCOLA,  a  village  in  the  Venetian  States,  about  15  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Verona,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  low  marshy  country,  through 
which  the  Alpone  flows,  a  torrent  that  comes  from  the  mountains 
near  Vicenza  and  empties  itself  into  the  Adige  about  3  miles  below 
Arcola.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpone. 
The  ground  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpone  is  one  impervious  marsh,  intersected  by  two  or 
three  causeways,  one  of  which  leada  to  a  narrow  bridge  over  the 
Alpone  and  to  the  village  of  Arcola  beyond  it.  It  was  along  thin 
causeway  that  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  having  crossed  the  Adige 
at  the  village  of  Ronco,  advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
November,  1796,  with  the  view  of  surprising  the  rear  of  the  Austrian 
army  under  General  Alvinzi,  which  was  then  posted  on  the  heights 
of  Caldiero  near  Verona.  Two  battalions  of  Croats  and  Hungarians 
were  posted  at  Arcola  with  some  artillery  and  they  stoutly  defended 
the  bridge.  Three  times  the  French  column  attempted  to  storm  it 
amidst  a  shower  of  grape-shot  and  musketry,  and  three  times  it  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  Bonaparte  himself  was  thrown  from  the 
causeway  into  the  marsh,  and  was  near  being  taken.  At  last  General 
Guyeiix,  with  2000  men,  having  crossed  the  Adige  farther  down,  at 
Try  of  Albaredo,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Alpone,  marched 
by  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  stream  where  the  ground  is  firmer,  and 
took  ponseasion  of  Arcola.  General  Alvinzi  however  having  sent 
reinforcements  in  the  evening,  retook  the  village.  Next  day  (16th) 
ittlo  became  general  between  the  two  armies,  and  the  village  of 
Arcola  waa  again  the  main  point  of  the  contest.  The  French  attempted 
'edly  to  carry  the  fatal  bridge,  and  were  again  repulsed  with 
tremendous  loss.  Almost  all  their  superior  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Thus  passed  the  16th  :  the  Austrians  retaining  possession 
of  Arcola  for  that  night.  On  the  17th,  Bonaparte  having  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  Alpone,  just  abovo  its  confluence,  directed  Augereau 
to  march  with  a  column  by  the  left  bank,  whilst  another  column 
advanced  by  the  famoi  .  The  latter  was  repulsed  as  before ; 

but  Augereau  after  a  sharp  contest  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  village.  General  Alvinzi  then  made  his  retreat  upon  Montebello 
and  Vicenza.  This  was  the  hardest  fought  battle  in  liunaparte's  first 
Italian  campaigns,  and  one  in  which  ho  showed  great  personal  courage. 
The  Austrians  lost  about  4000  killed,  and  as  many  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  made 
known,  but  it  must  necessarily  have  been  very  great.  Bonaparte's 
obstinacy  in  attempting  so  many  times  to  carry  the  bridge  m  front, 


instead  of  turning  it,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do  at  last,  has  been  strongly 
censured. 

ARCOS.    [SEVILLA.] 

AIH'OT,  a  considerable  district  of  Hindustan,  forming  part  of  the 
Carnatic.  The  district  thus  named  is  subdivided  into  the  two  portions 
of  northern  and  southern  Arcot ;  both  of  which  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Madras  presidency.  They  are  situated  between  11°  and 
14°  N.  lat.,  and  78°  and  80°  E.  long.  The  chief  river  is  the  Palair,  or 
Milk  River,  which  rises  m  the  Mysore,  flows  past  Arcot,  and  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  south  of  Sadras.  The  only  other  important  river 
is  the  Punnair,  which  has  its  source  near  the  Palair,  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  Cuddalore. 
This  district  comprehended  Pondicherry,  during  the  time  in  which 
that  settlement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  surrounds  the 
district  in  which  Madras  is  situated. 

The  lands  throughout  the  district  are  for  the  most  part  held  by  an 
industrious  race  of  yeomanry  or  small  proprietary  cultivators,  either 
in  severally,  or  in  joint  village  communities.  These  cultivators  pay 
their  proportions  of  the  revenue  chargeable  on  the  land  which  they 
occupy  direct  into  the  treasury  of  the  state,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  zemindars,  or  great  proprietors,  as  is  the  case  in  a  large 
portion  of  Hindustan. 

The  whole  of  these  districts  were,  in  1801,  formally  ceded  by  treaty 
to  the  East  India  Company  by  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  Azim  ul 
Omrah.  On  this  occasion  the  British  government  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  adjust  the  claims  made  by  the  creditors  of 
the  nabob,  for  whose  satisfaction  an  annual  revenue  of  340,000 
pagodas  were  set  apart.  When  the  transfer  to  the  British  was  made, 
the  district  was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  but  it  has  since  gradually 
improved. 

The  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  Arcot  now  form  separate 

collectorates  under  the  Company.     The   northern  division   includes 

i  Sativaid,  Pulicat,  Congoondy  in  the  Barramahal,   part  of  Balaghaut, 

and   the   western   pollams   or   zemindaries.     The   southern-  division 

includes  Cuddalore.     [CARNATIC.] 

( Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  M  ap  of  Hindottan  ;  Hamilton's  East  India, 
Gazetteer ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

ARCOT,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  and  the  Mohammedan 
capital  of  the  Carnatic,  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Palair,  in 
12°  54'  N.  lat.,  79°  23'  E.  long. ;  distant  73  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Madras,  722  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Bombay,  and  1070  miles  S.W.  from 
Calcutta. 

The  place  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  had  a  regularly-built  fortress, 
which  has  been  in  great  part  destroyed  since  its  cession  to  the  East 
India  Company.  The  town,  which  is  inclosed  by  walls,  is  almost 
entirely  of  modern  erection.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  former 
nabobs  of  Arcot ;  the  principal  gateway  of  the  palace  is  entire,  but 
the  rest  of  the  building  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  chief  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans,  who  speak  the  Hindustanee  dialect.  The  bed  of  the 
Palair,  which  is  here  half  a  mile  wide,  is  sometimes  nearly  dry,  and  at 
other  times  is  so  swollen  by  the  rains  that  its  waters  would  inundate 
the  streets  but  for  the  ramparts  of  the  old  fort.  The  varied 
fortunes  of  this  city  in  the  wars  of  the  last  century  are  noticed  under 
CARNATIC. 

(  Mill's  Britixli  India, ;  Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  ffimlostan  ; 
I'lii-li'iaientary  Paper!.) 

ARCTIC  COUNTRIES.     [NORTH  POLAR  COUNTRIES.] 

ARCUEIL.     [SEINE,  Department  of.] 

ARCY,  a  village  in  France,  celebrated  for  the  grottoes  near  it, 
is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  Cure,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Vermanton  and  department  of  Yonne,  about  3  miles  S.  from  the 
town  of  Vermanton,  and  has  1500  inhabitants,  including  the  win  >I<: 
commune.  The  village  stands  on  a  bed  of  the  lower  oolite.  The 
grottoes,  which  are  numerous  and  some  of  them  of  vast  size, 
communicate  with  each  other  by  narrow  and  in  some  instances  low 
passages.  They  are  fonned  in  a  calcareous  rock  of  horizontal  stratifi- 
cation, and  above  100  feet  thick.  In  time  of  rains  water  penetrates 
the  rock,  and  by  its  calcareous  infiltrations  has  covered  the  roofs  and 
sides  of  the  grottoes  with  beautiful  concretions.  The  entrance  of  the 
grottoes  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Cure.  The  apartments  generally  are 
from  150  to  180  feet  long,  and  the  height  reaches  about  20  feet;  the 
third  from  the  entrance  however  has  a  length  of  262  feet,  and  a  kind  of 
vaulted  roof ;  another  is  328  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide  ;  but  the  largest 
of  all  is  400  paces  long,  above  40  feet  wide,  and  above  90  feet  high. 
In  the  first  two  apartments  are  found  large .  blocks  or  masses  of  stone 
lying  in  greater  or  less  profusion  on  the  ground  ;  and  in  the  second 
apartment  is  also  a  pool  of  clear  and  sweet  water,  about  125  feet  in 
diameter,  the  depth  of  which  is  not  known.  The  apartments  farther 
in  are  distinguished  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  crystallisations 
which  either  hang  from  the  roof  (stalactites),  or  rise  column-like  from 
the  ground  (stalagmites) ;  they  are  formed,  as  stated  above,  by  the 
water  which  filters  through  the  over-arching  rock  forming  a  deposit 
about  the  orifice  from  which  it  issues,  as  well  as  on  that  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  drops.  As  the  crystallisations  rising  from  below 
are  thus  exactly  itnder  those  depending  from  the  roof,  they  frequently 
unite  and  form  pillars"  which  appear  to  support  the  roof  of  the 
vaults.  Many  of  thesj  crystallisations  are  capable  of  receiving  a 
polish. 


Alt!',  LOCH. 


AHDECHE. 


The  dimensions  of  the  grottoes  are  dimiuiahing  gradually  with  tlic 
siaisjsnlelliin  at  the  concretions.  Buffon  has  calculated,  on  the  suppo- 
iHifcn  »*•*«  this  augmentation  is  equally  progresaive,  that  it  u»ul,l 
require  only  two  centtirioa  to  fill  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
which  by  that  time  would  be  transformed  into  quarriea  of 


Some  account  for  the  existence  of  these  cavities  by  describing  them 
as  abandoned  stone-quarries  ;  other*  say  they  were  fanned  l>y  the 
waters  of  the  Cure,  one  channel  of  which  atill  baa  an  underground 
course  through  the  hill  in  which  the  grottoes  are  formed.  In  support 
of  the  former  opinion  it  ia  stated  that  Auxerre  cathedral  was  built 
with  atone  from  Arey. 

(Emffdopidu  MfHioduiue;  Dictumnaire  Vnirertd  de  la  Franc*  , 
Malt*  Bran  ;  Kctiotnutire  dt  Id  Franct,  Paris,  1844.) 

ARD,  LOCH,  a  lake  in  Scotland,  in  the  pariah  of  Aberfoyle,  county 
of  Perth,  ia  separated  from  Loch  Katrine  on  the  north  by  the  huge 
mountain-mass  of  Ben  Venn,  which  riaea  to  more  than  3000  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  west  the  lake  ia  also  inclosed  by  high  mountains. 
Ben  Lomond  ia  distant  4  mile*,  and  the  Troaachs  7  mile*.  We  may 
bare  notice  that  the  term  '  Loch'  ia  lined  in  Scotland  alike  for  inland 
lakes,  like  Loch  Ard,  and  for  large  inlets  of  the  aea,  aa  Loch  Fyne  and 
Loch  Long. 

AKDAUII.     [MEATH.] 

ARDBRACCAN.     faUATH.] 

ARDEBIL,  ARDABIL,  or  ARDEBYL,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Azerbijan,  is  situated  in  38*  14'  N.  lat,  48°  19'  K  long.,  in  a  fertile 
plain  enoompuaed  by  hills,  at  a  distance  of  105  milea  E.  from  Tabriz, 
and  40  milea  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  TalUh 
Mountains,  which  separate  Axerbijan  from  Qbilan,  keap  off  the  noxious 
winds  that  prevail  in  the  sultry  lowland  along  the  Caspian.  Its  healthy 
situation,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  around  it,  and  the  abundance  of  water 
with  which  it  ia  blessed,  have  obtained  for  it  among  the  Persians  tho  title 
of  Abadan-i-Firuz,  '  the  abode  of  happiness.'  The  trees  about  Ardebil  do 
not  begin  to  bod  before  the  end  of  April,  which  shows  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  place  U  much  affected  by  ita  position  near  the  mountains. 
The  town  U  defended  by  walla,  flanked  with  round  towers,  and  by  a 
citadel  It  if  of  importance  aa  an  emporium  in  the  caravan  trade  of 
Tiflis,  Derbeod,  and  Baku,  with  Ispahan  and  Teheran.  In  history, 
Ardebil  U  remarkable  a*  having  given  birth  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sufi  or  Safawi  rulers,  of  Persia  :  two  of  the  ancestors  of  this  family 
of  kings,  Sheikh  Safieddin  and  Sheikh  Holder,  are  buried  here  ;  and 
their  tombs  are  held  in  high  veneration  among  the  Mohammedans. 
In  the  great  plain  of  Chowal-Mogam,  which  extends  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ardebil  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kur,  a  grand  council  of  the 
Persian  empire  met  in  1  736,  and  elected  Nadir  Shah  to  the  throne, 
who  wai  crowned  at  Ardebil  in  the  following  year.  Ardebil  contained 
a  fine  library,  which  was  sent  to  Russia  when  the  place  surrendered 
to  Count  Soukhtalinc.  A  small  river,  the  Balukh,  a  feeder  of  tho  Are*, 
runs  through  the  town  ;  it  is  subject  to  inundations  when  tho  snow 
on  the  surrounding  hilla  begins  to  melt.  The  great  mountain  of 
SeviUn  (13,000  feet  high)  ia  24  miles  W.  of  Ardebil.  Thin  lofty  peak, 
which  ia  of  volcanic  origin,  liea  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  long 
range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Aras  on 
the  north  and  lake  Urumiah  and  the  Tigris  on  the  south.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ardebil  there  are  several  hot  mineral  springs. 

ARDE'CHE,  a  department  of  France,  which  is  named  from  ita 
principal  river  and  cunawU  of  the  former  province  of  Vivarais.  It  U 
bounded  E.  by  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from  the  depni  • 
of  bere,  Drome,  and  Vaucluae,  a  by  the  department  of  (lard,  W.  I.;. 
those  of  Loxere  and  Haute  Loire,  and  N.  by  that  of  Loire.  The 
department  extends  between  44*  18'  and  45°  21'  N.  lat,  and  between 
*•  W  and  4  'WE.  long.:  it*  greatest  length  from  N.  to  a  ia  74  miles, 
and  ita  greatest  breadth  between  the  Allier  and  the  Rhone  is  44  mil.-. 
The  area  of  the  department  ia  3133-8  square  milea  :  the  population 
in  1851  was  380,505,  which  give*  181-13  to  the  square  mile,  being 
9-46  above  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

Asr/sec.—  Except  a  narrow  atrip  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
the  department  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  CeVennes  Mountains, 
the  principal  chain  of  which  forma  the  weatem  boundary  of  tho  depart- 
ment, while  numerous  crone  ranges  run  in  an  easterly  and  south-easterly 
direction  toward*  the  Rhone.  In  this  department  is  Mont  Mr 
-.i-o-.tuy  point  ^  tj,,,  Cevennee,  the  summit  of  which  is  6972  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Mont  Hewn,  a  secondary  branch  or 


eroas  range  called  Coyron  runs  eastward,  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  Ardeche  and  the  Erieux,  and  ends  at  the  Rhone  opposite  Monte- 
limart,  while  the  principal  chain,  which  south  of  Mont  Mexen  is 


called  Tanargue,  takes  a  southerly  course,  and  crosses  the  western 
portion  of  the  department  ;  in  both  of  these  ranges  there  are  several 
oooiesl  enmmrU  and  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  In  the  north  of  the 
department  the  Cevennes  and  their  ramifications  take  the  name  of  the 
Bontiens  Mountains.  Thee,  are  remarkable  for  tho  regularity  of  their 
structure,  and  consist  of  three  parallel  regions.  In  the 
weeteiu  of  the*.  •  the  main  ridge  of  the  Cevennes, 

'  "•  •"•»•,  •°d  other  primitive  rocks  prevail  :  in  the  middle  region 
•kaosoo*  freestone,  day-slate,  and  coal  ;  and  in  the  eastern  regi. 
Moos  and  chalk,    fhk  disposition  of  the  strata  ha*  been  disturbed  to 
•oath  ward  of  the  Brieox  by  the  volcanic  xone  of  central  France,  which, 
peeemf  through  Mont  Meseo,  crosses  them  at  right  angles,  and  com- 


prises within  it  tho  two  ranges  of  Coyron  and  Tanargue.  The 
continuation  of  thu  zone  westward  passm  through  the  volcanic  region 
of  Haute  Loin,  Cantal,  and  Puy-de-Ddme,  but  towards  the  south-east 
it  reaches  the  chalk,  and  terminates  nt  the  Klionc  in  the  basaltic 
columns  of  Rochemaure.  In  this  division  of  the  department  are 
numerous  extinct  craters,  lava-streams,  ranges  of  columnar  basalt  and 
other  volcanic  product*. 

.-,<{•<-. — Since  the  crest  of  the  C<S  vcnncs  forma  part  of  the  watershed 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  ..n.-  would  expect  to  find 
rivers  rising  in  this  department  and  tl..»iiiK  in  nearly  opposite  direc- 
tions. And  this  is  the  case,  but  the  department  includes  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  slope  ;  the  Loire  just  rises  within  it,  not  for 
from  the  source  of  the  Ardeche,  and  flows  north-westward  into  the 
department  of  Haute  Loire ;  and  the  Allier  flows  in  the  same  direction 
for  a  few  miles  along  the  south-western  boundary  between  this  depart- 
ment and  that  of  Lozere.  All  the  other  streams  flow  down  the 
Mediterranean  alope  into  the  Rhone.  The  principal  of  them  are — 
proceeding  from  north  to  south — the  Cance,  the  Doux,  the  Erieux, 
and  the  Ardeche.  The  Cance  rises  in  the  main  ridge  of  the  Cvvennes 
in  the  north  of  the  department,  and  flown  north-eastward  to  Annonay, 
where  it  receives  the  Doome  ;  it  thence  runs  for  a  few  miles  towards 
the  south-east,  and  then  resuming  ita  original  direction  enters  the  Rhone 
after  a  course  of  about  25  miles.  The  Dovac  also  riaea  in  the  CeVennes 
a  little  south  of  the  source  of  the  Cance,  and  runs  first  towards  the 
south-south-east  and  then  east  by  north  into  the  Rhine,  a  little  above 
Tournon.  The  F.ritur  rises  in  the  CcVennes  near  St-Agreve,  and  flows 
by  a  winding  channel  and  in  a  general  direction  of  east  by  south  int.. 
the  Rh6ne  above  La-Voulte  after  a  course  of  36  miles  :  :lih  river 
divides  the  department  into  two  districts,  which  ore  respectively  called 
Haut  Vivarais  and  Boa  Vivaraix,  the  former  north,  the  latter  south 
of  the  Erieux.  Tlte  A rdfclif,  the  largest  river  in  the  department,  has 
ita  source  in  the  CeVennes,  not  for  from  that  of  the  Loire,  in  a  R|>ot 
called  Cap-d'Ardeche,  where  a  large  number  of  small  streams,  falling 
down  in  cascades  from  the  high  volcanic  mountains,  unite  their  waters. 
In  the  upper  port  of  its  basin  the  Ardeche  and  its  feeders  form  many 
beautiful  cascades,  and  having  worn  their  way  through  Urn  streams 
and  along  masses  of  columnar  basalt  display  advantageously  the 
volcanic  agency  that  once  prevailed  in  this  region.  The  course  of  the 
Ardeche  is  first  eastward,  as  far  as  Aubenas,  whence  it  runs  south  to 
its  junction  with  the  Baume  and  the  Choasezac,  both  of  which  join  it 
on  the  right  bank  :  the  river  thence  flows  in  a  south-east  direction  into 
the  Rhone  above  Pont-St -Esprit,  having  for  the  lost  few  milea  of 
ita  course  separated  the  deportments  of  Ardeche  and  Card.  A  great 
deal  of  timber  and  firewood  is  floated  down  the  Anlcche  to  Aubenas, 
where  it  ia  formed  into  rafts  and  conveyed  down  to  the  Khdne  ;  the 
river  is  navigable  for  boats  for  about  5  miles  above  its  mouth.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Ardcche  is  about  50  miles. 

About  2  miles  south  from  the  little  town  of  Vallon,  and  about 
16  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  rocky  hills  on  each  aide 
press  dose  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ardeche,  and  seem  to  have  been 
formerly  united  by  an  enormous  mass  or  ledge  of  gray  limestone, 
which  formed  a  dam  across  the  stream,  causing  it  to  make  on  abrupt 
turn  into  a  deep  gorge  which  is  still  invaded  by  the  river  in  ita  freshets. 
In  process  of  time  the  pressure  of  tho  great  volume  of  water,  collected 
at  this  point  forced  a  passage  for  the  river  through  the  rock,  leaving 
an  enormous  natural  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  197  feet  wide  and  98  feet 
high  above  the  stream.  This  bridge,  called  Pont  de  TA  re,  lion  served 
from  the  most  ancient  times  on  record  for  connecting  the  territ 
Vivarais  with  the  rest  of  Languedoc.  It  was  strongly  fortified  in  t  he 
middle  ages  ;  the  defences  were  demolished  by  Louis  XIII. ,  who  also 
caused  a  cut  to  be  made  in  the  rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  bridge, 
so  as  to  render  it  passable  for  only  one  person  at  a  time. 

Tho  Aliynon,  which  joins  the  Ardeche  below  Thucytx,  is  a  very 
interesting  stream  to  the  geologist  and  the  admirer  of  fine  mountain 
scenery.  For  about  8  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ardecl: 
river  has  worn  a  passage  in  a  lava-stream  (which  U  clearly  traceable 
to  the  crater  colled  La  Coupe  de  Jaujac)  between  the  granite  rocks  on 
one  side,  and  columnar  basalt,  160  feet  high,  on  tho  other. 

The  department  contains  a  few  lake*,  some  of  which  seem  to  occupy 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes ;  this  is  distinctly  asserted  of  the  lake 
of  Issarles,  which  is  in  tho  west  of  the  department,  near  the  i 
and  ia  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference.     The  department  is  crossed  by 
8  national  and  21  departmental  roads.    The  Rhone  is  navigable  by 
large  boats  and  small  steamers  all  along  its  eastern  boundary. 
principal  road  is  the  one  that  leads  from  Valence  to  Alois,  passing 
through  Privaa  and  Aubenas.     There  are  no  railroads  in  the  depart - 
lull  the  Lyon- Avignon  line  is  close  uj>on  the  eastern  boundary, 
running  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Khgne. 

Ulimntr,  Soil,  and  Production!. — The  climate  of  the  department 
varies  with  the  situation  :  in  the  west  it  is  extremely  cold  ;  oats  and 
barley  ripen  with  difficulty,  and  the  winter  generally  laotM  eight  months. 
The  temperature  of  tho  valleys  is  milder,  on.l  in  the  valley  of  tho 
Rhone  the  climate  is  very  hot  In  summer  the  variation*  of  Tempera- 
ture are  sudden  and  sometimes  great,  owing  to  the  win.  I  wlii.  li  sweep 
down  between  the  mountain-ranges.  In  the  orrondiasement of  Privas 
the  mean  summer  heat  is  indicated  by  88°  45'  Fahr. ;  the  greatest 
cold  ..f  ordinary  winter* marks  18*  below  freezing  point,  and  in 
severe  winters  the  thermometer  has  fallen  to  less  than  three  degrees 
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above  Fahrenheit's  zero  point.  The  mean  annual  rain-fall  at  Viviers 
is  about  35  inches,  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  a  year  is  1 02. 
The  climate  of  the  department  is  said  to  have  become  colder  within 
this  century,  owing,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  the  diminution  of  the  forests ; 
the  olive,  which  was  formerly  cultivated  with  success  in  the  arrondis- 
sement  of  Tournon,  now  nourishes  only  to  the  south  of  the  Erieux, 
and  the  vine  has  retired  from  high  slopes  in  the  north  of  the  department 
on  which  it  once  prospered. 

The  soil,  which  is  generally  sandy  and  light,  affords  a  great  variety 
of  productions  according  to  its  greater  or  less  elevation.  In  the 
sheltered  valley  of  the  Rhone  the  olive  and  fig  are  cultivated  as  far 
north  as  the  Erieux.  Throughout  the-whole  valley  of  the  Rhone,  as 
well  as  in  the  higher  district,  which  commences  at  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  Rhone  and  extends  as  far  west  as  a  line  running  north- 
north-east  through  Joyeuse,  the  vine  and  the  mulberry  flourish.  Farther 
west  and  at  an  elevation  higher  still  there  is  a  district  in  which  beech, 
oak,  and  fruit-trees,  especially  sweet  chestnuts,  abound.  The  chestnut 
forms  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peasantry ;  it  is  grown  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  great  forests  that  cover  the  volcanic  region  in  the 
basin  of  the  Upper  Ardeche,  and  is  exported  under  the  name  of)/ 
de  Lyon :  in  the  next  higher  region  the  resinous  trees,  fir,  larch,  &c., 
1,  and  on  the  high  table-lands  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  CeVeunes, 
the  snow  lies  for  six  or  eight  months,  no  vegetables  but  the 
aubalpine  planto  are  found  to  live. 

The  high-lands  of  the  department  contain  much  pasturage,  to  which 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  neighbouring  departments  are  sent  to 
graze.  Butter  and  cheese  are  made.  Sheep,  swine,  and  horned  cattle 
are  numerous.  Mules,  ponies,  and  goats  are  reared.  The  number  of 
horses  is  small.  The  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  persevering,  and 
in  many  places  make  even  the  mountain-sides  productive  by  building 
terraces  to  support  the  soil ;  this  is  particularly  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  L'Argentiere.  In  the  valleys  and  hill-slopes  near  the  Rhone 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  productions,  corn,  pulse  and  fruits  are  grown ; 
and  this  region  is  famous  for  its  vineyards  and  for  the  growth  of  silk. 
But  the  productive  part  of  the  soil  forms  a  small  fraction  of  the  surface, 
and  consequently  a  considerable  part  of  the  grain  which  is  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  the  population  has  to  be  brought  from  other 
departments.  Walnuts  are  grown  in  large  quantities  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  department  with  oil.  Bees  are  carefully  tended  :  the 
honey  of  the  department  is  excellent. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  department  is  important.  There 
are  numerous  tanneries  for  the  manufacture  of  shoe  and  glove  leather; 
paper-mills;  and  cotton,  woollen-cloth,  and  silk  factories.  About 
11,000,000  gallons  of  red  and  white  wine  are  made  annually.  The 
qualities  of  the  wines  are  as  various  almost  as  the  sites  on  which  they 
are  grown;  among  the  most  reputed  sorts  are  those  of  St.-Peray, 
lamony,  St. -Joseph,  Comas,  &c.  The  commoner  sorts  are  consumed 
OH  the  spot  or  exported  to  the  departments  of  Loire,  Haute  Loire,  and 
Lozdre.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  silk-worms ;  for  this 
purpose  the  cultivation  of  the  white  mulberry-tree,  first  introduced 
into  the  department  by  Olivier-de-Serres  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  has 
reached  a  great  development,  the  number  of  trees  exceeding  two 
Millions.  A  very  large  quantity  of  raw  silk  of  prime  quality  is  annually 
exported,  or  worked  up  in  the  silk-mills  of  the  department. 

The  department  contains  mines  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  manganese, 
antimony,  alum,  and  coal :  marble  of  different  colours,  lava,  and  other 
volcanic  products ;  gypsum,  and  porcelain  clay ;  pumice-stone,  granite, 
quartz,  compact  limestone,  and  sandstone  abound.  Particles  of  gold 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  Rhone,  the  Ard&che,  and  the  Erieux. 
Gold  is  also  found  mixed  with  antimony  in  the  mines  of  the  commune 
of  Malbosc.  A  silver  mine  was  formerly  worked  at  L'Argentiere.  At 
La-Voulta  there  are  iron-works  and  iron-mines.  There  are  several 
mineral  springs :  those  of  Vals,  near  Aubenas,  and  St.-Laurent-les- 
Bains  in  the  west  of  the  department,  are  the  most  frequented.  There 
ia  a  great  number  of  natural  curiosities  in  the  department,  such  as 
grottoes,  caverns,  prismatic  rocks,  basaltic  columns,  and  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes. 

The  department  contains  an  area  of  1,331,916  acres.  It  is  divided 
into  three  arrondissements,  which,  with  the  number  of  cantons,  com- 
munes, and  population  in  each,  are  as  follows : — 


ArrondiMemcnts. 

Cantons. 

Commune*. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Privas     '. 
2.  L'  Argentine       .     . 
3.  Tournon  . 

10 
10 
11 

107 
1114 
124 

124,700 
114,428 

147,311 

Total     .         .     . 

31 

tu 

380,505 

Of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  whole  department  the  chief 
town  is  /V/  sliest  departmental  capital  in  France.  It  is 

-I  on  ;i  .-ti-r:p  hill,  1058  feet  above  the  sea  level,  between  the 
Ouveze  and  the  M  nua  which  unite  below  the  town,  in 

44"  44'  N.  lat.,  4''  85'  :Vi '  K.  long.,  nt  a  distance  of  380  miles  S.S.K. 
from  Paris,  70  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Lyon,  and  has  4797  inhabitants. 
The  principal  street  of  the  town  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and 
terminates  at  cither  end  in  terraces  planted  with  trees,  whence  a  good 
view  is  obtained  of  the  adjacent  country.  Privas  has  a  tribunal  of 
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first  instance,  a  Calvinist  church,  a  public  library  of  2000  volumes,  a 
college,  a  primary  normal  school,  and  au  agricultural  society.  The 
Reeollet  convent  is  now  used  partly  as  a  barrack  and  partly  as  a  court 
of  justice.  A  large  quantity  of  silk  is  produced  in  the  canton  of 
Privas,  and  on  all  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  there 
are  silk-mills  for  reeling  and  throwing  the  silk.  Woollen  stuffs,  brandy, 
and  leather  are  manufactured.  Two  weekly  markets  are  held  for  the 
sale  of  butter,  cheese,  chestnuts,  game,  truffles,  &c. ;  a  great  number 
of  fat  hogs  are  brought  to  market  in  winter ;  there  are  also  several 
cattle  fairs.  Privas  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  16th  century.  It 
embraced  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Cond(!  in  1562,  and  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  the  royalist  forces  in  1574  under  the  -duke  of 
Montpensier.  The  town  became  a  stronghold  of  the  Calvinists,  who 
held  a  synod  here  in  1612.  In  1614  it  surrendered  to  Louis  XIII., 
and  its  fortifications  were  dismantled ;  these  however  were  soon  after 
repaired  by  the  Calvinists,  who  recovered  the  town.  In  1629  it  was 
besieged  by  Louis  XIII.  in  person  for  above  two  months,  during  which 
the  defence  was  bravely  conducted  by  St.-Andrd-de-Moutbrun  ;  at  last 
however  the  town  was  taken,  the  houses  burnt,  and  the  foi'tifications 
levelled  to  the  ground.  A  ubentu,  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ardeche,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Privas,  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a 
college,  and  4889  inhabitants.  The  town  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
volcanic  region  of  Vivarais  on  a  steep  hill,  up  which  the  road  from 
Privas  is  carried  by  a  series  of  zigzags.  From  a  distance  the  town 
presents  a  pretty  sight,  the  summits  of  the  principal  buildings  rising 
above  a  mass  of  verdure.  But  a  near  view  discovers  narrow  crooked 
streets,  small  squares,  and  irregularly  built  houses.  The  street  ho  wevfr 
traversed  by  the  diligence  is  wide,  clean,  and  passably  well  built. 
The  town  is  girt  by  an  old  mouldering  wall,  flanked  with  towers. 
The  parish  church,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  high  spire ;  the  collegiate 
church,  with  a  flattened  dome ;  the  town-hall,  which  is  crowned  with 
several  little  turrets ;  and  the  old  castle,  now  converted  into  public 
offices,  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Aubenas.  There  are  also 
an  hospital  and  a  college,  with  a  handsome  chapel.  The  town  is  con- 
nected by  a  charming  road,  among  plantations  of  vines,  figs,  and 
mulberries,  with  the  village  of  Vals,  situated  about  3  miles  N.  of 
Aubenas.  The  waters  of  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aubenas 
are  turned  to  advantage  in  irrigating  the  fields  and  in  driving  the 
machinery  of  a  large  number  of  silk-mills.  Besides  silk,  woollen 
cloth  and  coloured  handkerchiefs  are  manufactured.  The  leading 
market  for  raw  silk  in  this  part  of  France  is  held  at  Aubenas.  The 
town  has  also  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and  the  mountaineers  of 
the  CeVennes  supply  themselves  at  Aubenas  with  wine,  fruit,  and 
colonial  produce.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  truffles,  chestnuts, 
figs,  ortolans,  &c.  The  town  labours  imder  the  disadvantage  of  having 
no  spring  water ;  the  supply  is  from  rain  or  river  water.  Eounj-Xi  .- 
Andeol,  an  ancient  little  town  of  4535  inhabitants,  is  situated  24  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Privas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge.  The  plain  that  skirts  the  Rhone 
near  the  town  is  laid  out  in  vineyards,  corn-fields,  and  meadows  planted 
with  olive,  mulberry,  and  fruit-trees,  whole  forests  of  which  cover  the 
hill  slopes  inland  facing  the  Rh6ne.  In  the  parish  church  there  is  an 
ancient  Roman  tomb  ;  and  on  the  face  of  a  rock  from  which  <i  foun- 
tain springs  at  the  end  of  the  town  there  are  some  curious  .sculptmvd 
bas-reliefs,  supposed  to  represent  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull  to  the  Sun. 
This  town  is  surnamed  from  Saint  Anddol,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
here  in  the  reign  of  Severus.  The  Calvinists  took  Bourg-St.-Ande"ol 
in  1562,  and  again  in  1577.  Corn,  flour,  brandy,  olive-oil,  raw  silk, 
&c.  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  town,  which  has  mills  for  the 
reeling  and  manufacture  of  silk.  There  is  a  secondary  ecclesiastical 
school  in  Bourg-St.-Ande'ol.  Ckomtrac,  about  2  miles  S.E.  from 
I'rivii*  in  the  valley  of  the  Payre,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Rhone,  on 
which  are  several  silk-reeling  and  silk-throwing  establishments  near 
the  town,  has  a  population  of  2505.  The  valley  of  the  Payre  is  almost 
altogether  covered  with  mulberry  plantations  :  the  limestone  hills 
that  screen  it  are  covered  some  way  up  with  vines,  but  they  are  for 
the  most  part  arid  and  bare  rock.  Entraiyues  or  Ani.raitjv.es,  built  on 
a  platform  of  gneiss  between  the  Volane  and  one  of  its  feeders,  11 
miles  W.  from  Privas,  has  paper-mills  and  a  population  of  1443.  The 
neighbourhood  of  this  place  once  yawned  with  volcanoes  :  just  opposite 
the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volane  is  the  cone  and  crater  called 
La  Coupe  d'Ai/ac,  from  which  streamed  the  basaltic  lava  that  lines  the 
banks  of  the  Volane.  In  all  this  volcanic  region  the  sweet  chestnut 
grows  most  luxuriously.  Itochcmawre,  a  village  of  1473  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  about  10  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Privas,  on  the  flank  of  a  limestone  hill,  from  which  three  black  basaltic 
rooks  spring  up,  the  central  one  being  328  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
and  crowned  with  the  nuns  of  an  ancient  castle.  Near  this  place  is 
an  extinct  volcano  called  Chenevari.  About  2  miles  below  Rochemaurc 
is  another  village,  Le-Theil  (population  2394),  which  communicates  with 
Montelimart  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhflne  by  means  of  a  suspension- 
bridge.  Val#,  situated  3  miles  N.  from  Aubenas,  in  a  valley  drained 
by  the  Volane,  which  here  falls  in  silvery  cascades  over  ledges  of  black 
basaltic  rock,  has  cold  ferruginous  mineral  springs,  paper-factories, 
magnanieres  (establishments  for  rearing  silkworms),  and  2789  inhabi- 
tants. The  mineral  waters,  which  are  very  advantageous  in  cases  of 
stomachic  debility,  gorged  viscera,  &c.,  attract  from  1600  to  2000 
persons  annually  to  Vals.  The  valley  of  the  Volane  above  Vain  v,  iiu 
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in  all  probability  one*  entirely  covered  or  filled  up  with  streams  of 
lava.  At  intervals  it  presents  imssns  of  columnar  basalt,  from  100 
to  ISO  feet  huh,  which  have  bean  spared  by  the  torrent  that  has 
won  iU  way  through  the  valley.  The  hills  that  screen  the  valley 
an  duUted  with  wood  in  parts;  in  parts  they  display  the  naked 
granite  or  gneiss  of  which  thoir  mass  is  composed.  The  current  of 
lava  that  onoa  covered  the  valley  of  the  Volane  U  traceable  to  the 
orator  called  Coupe  d'Auac  which  rises  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  Antraiguee.  Villenmn^de-Berg,  built  on  a  high  hill 
above  the  Claduegne  in  a  fertile  district,  1 4  miles  S.S.E.  from  Privas,  has 
MOO  inhabitant*.  In  the  neighbourhood  much  silk  and  good  wine  are 
produced.  There  is  an  obelisk  in  the  town  to  the  memory  of  Olivier 
dc  Serrea,  a  native  of  the  place,  who  first  introduced  the  mulberry 
into  France.  Wrier*,  an  episcopal  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  situated  among  limestone  rocks  19  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Privas, 
has  a  population  of  2708.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  Vivaraia,  and  stands  in  a  district  covered  with  vineyards 
and  plantation*  of  the  olive  and  mulberry.  It  is  an  ill-built  town. 
The  cathedral,  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  the  episcopal  residence, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  are  the  chief  public  buildings  ;  there 
is  an  observatory  in  the  town,  which  has  also  woollen  cloth  and  silk 
factories,  and  some  trade  in  corn,  silk,  and  wine,  Vivien  has  given 
title  to  a  bishop  since  A.D.  420,  when  the  see  was  transferred  hither 
from  Alba  Augusta,  which  was  in  that  year  destroyed  by  the 
AV««n-p"i  La-  Voutte,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill  above  the 
Rhone,  6  miles  E.S.K.  from  Privas,  has  2459  inhabitant*.  The  old 
oVtle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  house  of  Ventadour  and  an  occasional 
residence  of  Louis  XIII.,  u  now  occupied  by  an  iron  company,  which 
has  four  large  furnaces  here  and  two  steam-engines ;  the  iron  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood  abound  in  very  rich  ore.  There  is  a  reformed 
church  in  the  town. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  U  L'Argentiire  or 
Larytntiire,  which  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley  screened  by 
high  mountains,  on  a  mountain  stream  called  Ligne,  a  feeder  of  the 
Ardeche,  20  miles  S.\V.  from  Privas  and  736  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
in  44*  82'  31'  N.  lat,  4°  17'  34"  E.  long.,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  population  of  3088.  The  town, 
originally  called  Segnalieres,  took  its  present  name  from  the  silver-lead 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  now  no  longer  worked.  The 
principal  buiUIing  is  the  parish  church,  which  is  built  in  the  gothic 
style,  but  of  different  ages.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive 
grottoes  and  other  natural  curiosities  the  result  of  volcanic  action. 
Silk  tlmm**  reeled  silk,  leather,  ropes,  wine,  and  cattle  are  the  chief 
items  of  the  commerce  of  the  town.  Burnt,  8  miles  N.  from  Largeu- 
tiere,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rook  of  granite  which  is  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  has  3436  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  blankets 
and  silk.  The  torrent  of  Bunet,  a  feeder  of  the  Ardeche,  traverses 
the  town.  MoHlpaat,  a  poor  gloomy  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants, 
is  situated  at  the  southern  base  of  a  branch  of  the  Coiron  Mountains, 
in  the  valley  of  Fontaulier,  about  2  miles  S.  from  Bur/et  Cutlery, 
asm,  knitted  woollen  waistcoats,  and  thrown  silk  are  the  chief  indus- 
trial products.  Situated  near  the  hue  of  division  between  the  tem- 
perate and  the  higher  and  colder  districts  of  the  department,  MomV 
poxat  forms  a  sort,  of  entrepot  for  the  products  of  both.  There  is 
some  trade  in  corn  and  timber.  From  the  conical  volcano  of  Oravenno 
with  ite  docp  cup-shaped  crater,  to  the  south  of  the  town,  flowed  the 
lava-stream*  that  now  cover  the  valley  of  the  Fontaulier.  The  cone 
itself  is  bare,  but  the  hill-sides  and  the  valley  are  luxuriantly  clothed 
with  plantations  of  sweet  chestnut,  mulberry,  and  vines.  On  the 
north  of  the  town  is  another  volcano,  that  of  Chambon,  but  iU 
enter  if  all  furrowed  with  chasms,  and  ite  bare  and  angular  sides 
display  the  tnssans  of  granite  displaced  by 
Farther  up  the  valley,  near  the  village  of  Pal,  is  the  crater  .if  N 
which  is  above  2500  yards  in  circumference,  and  has  in  its  centre  a 
small  conical  hill  covered  with  beech  and  firs.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
ancient  volcano  in  this  district  Tharyit,  in  the  same  volcanic 


district,  9  miles  N.  by  \V.  fp.ni  Uiy.-ntutro  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ardeche,  is  built  on  a  lava-current  ulr  i  >*od  to  have 

flowed  from  the  crater  of  Uravenne  ul---  .    m-nt> 
2*41.     The  Ardecho  Hows  for  a  in  •    1.  !•.»•  the  town,  along  the  base 
of  majestic  columns  of  basalt     Juyrute,  8  miles  8. 1.  !  .argon- 

tier*  on  the  Boauuie,  a  feeder  of  the  Ardeche,  lias  a  popul.r 
SKI.  Vall,,n,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ardeche  and  the 
"  miles  S.K.  from  Largeuticre,  in  a  fertile  district 
oorajwl  with  vineyards  and  plantations  of  mulberry,  walnut,  and 
other  fruit-trass,  has  2«87  inhabitant*.  There  are  several  stalactitic 
osvenw  near  this  place.  La-  Van*,  12  miles  S.W.  from  Lanentiore  in 
a  cwaMWd  near  the  Chassezac,  has  silk  factories  and  2742  inhabitant., 
who  trad,  abo  in  corn,  wine,  broadcloth,  cattle,  4o. 

The  third  arrnnrtissoBMnt  is  named  from  iU  chief  town  ZWiwn, 
wkkfa  stand*  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  25  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Pnras,  and  M2  IW  above  the  sea  level,  in  45'  4  0'  18' 

'  *PI*:>-?°J.U*  *7*°  "»»WtanU    The  town  it  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
»•  river  bauk  opposite  the  village  of  Tain,  in  the 
Mtaa,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  fine  suspen- 

!i011  •  *"T  ***•  m  Knu>0»-     II  ta  m  "ld 
There  U  a  landing  quay  and  a  p..  MY  public 
walk  •lonf  th«  Rhone.     The  most  important  structure  in  tl,,'t.,wn  i* 


the  college,  founded  by  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  and  situated  below  the 
bridge  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  Above  the  bridge  and  crowning 
the  summit  of  a  steep  rock  rise  the  picturesque  towers  of  the  old 
castle  of  the  dukes  of  Unban -Siibise,  which  i«  now  used  as  a  prison. 
Besides  the  college,  which  waa  for  a  time  used  as  a  military  school, 
the  other  institutions  of  the  town  are  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and 
au  agricultural  society.  The  trade  in  Hermitage  and  other  good 
Rhone  wines,  large  chestnuts,  silk,  wool,  broadcloth,  and  timber  U 
considerable:  shoe-  and  glove-leather  are  manufactured.  The  Tine- 
yard  that  yields  the  famous  Hermitage  wine  is  on  a  hill  above  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhuuo,  in  the  department  of  Drome,  and  nearly  opposite 
ith  of  the  Doux,  which  river  enters  the  Rhone  about  half  a 
mile  above  Tournon.  ta.-Ayrire,  a  market-town  20  miles  W.  from 
Tournon,  has  a  population  of  2485.  Annonay  is  described  in  a  sepa- 
rate article.  [ANNONAY.]  Lt-Ckaylard,  situated  in  a  narrow  valley 
screened  by  steep  mountains  and  traversed  by  the  Dome,  a  feeder  of 
the  Erieux,  has  silk-factories,  tan-yards,  and  a  population  of 
Ltt-3t<utrc,  famous  for  its  chestnuts,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Doux,  12  miles  W.  from  Touruon,  and  has  2423  inhabitants,  who 
manufacture  coarse  woollens.  St.-Ptray,  a  small  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1000,  U  situated  7  miles  S.  from  Tournon,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Merdoril,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Rhone,  in  a  valley 
the  doping  aides  of  which  produce  some  of  the  best  white  and  red 
wines  of  France.  Near  it  is  the  castle  of  Beauregard,  formerly  used 
as  a  state  prison  and  latterly  as  a  depot  for  the  wine  of  the  district.  On 
the  summit  of  a  steep  rock  to  the  south  of  the  castle  is  the  old  manor- 
house  of  CruBgol,  the  original  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Uces.  A  fine  wire 
.-ion-bridge  across  the  Khone  connects  St-Peray  with  Valence, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Drome,  which  is  distant  about  2  miles. 
Yenunuc,  situated  15  miles  S.W.  from  Tournon,  is  the  seat  of  a  college, 
a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  and  a  Calrinist  church,  and  has  3292 
inhabitant*.  .It  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  woollen  manufacture  : 
other  industrial  producta  of  the  town  are  thrown  silk  and  leather. 

The  department  of  Ardeche  forms  the  diocese  of  Viviers,  and  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  court  of  Klines ;  it  is  included  in 
the  8th  Military  Division,  of  which  Montpellier  is  head-quarters. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France  ;  Annaaire  jiour  1853.) 

ARDKE,  county  of  Louth,  Ireland ;  a  poet  and  market-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Ar 
situated  in  53°  52'  N.  lat,  6°  30'  W.  long.,  43  miles  N.'from  Dublin, 
on  the  road  from  Drogheda  to  Caxtleblaney,  and  10  miles  W.  from 
the  Caatlebell ingham  station  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction 
railway  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2752,  exclusive  of 
872  inmates  of  the  Union  Workhouse.  Ardee  Poor-Law  T'ni..n 
includes  13  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  96,210  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  43,348,  in  1851  of  82,768. 

The  town,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Dee,  an  inconsiderable 
river  running  in  an  artificial  channel  lately  cut  l.y  <}:;•  Drainage 
Commissioners,  consists  of  four  principal  streets  formed  by  tin- 
section  of  the  leading  road  from  Drogheda  to  Carrickmacross,  with 
the  roads  to  Duudalk  and  Dunleer.  The  principal  features  of  the 
town  are  a  square  castle,  now  used  as  a  bridewell ;  a  plain  church, 
and  a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  several  malting  establishment*, 
a  tannery,  and  porn-mills.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here  : 
there  are  a  union  dispensary,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  sub-inspector 
of  the  constabulary  force  is  stationed  at  Ardee.  Eight  fain  are  held 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  At  the  south  entrance  of  !)>••  town  stands 
a  high  artificial  mount,  bearing  the  remains  of  an  octagonal  tower, 
probably  the  ballium  of  the  castle  built  here  in  the  15th  century  by 
Uogur  de  Pipard. 

ArJee  is  so  called  from  Alh-air-tlec,  the  'Ford  on  the  Dee.'  It  i . 
ntill  the  ceutre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  com  :.ml  iltural 

products;  and  in  tho  early  history  of  tho  Kn^'Hi-h   !';•](•  occupies.* 
prominent  place  as  the  frontier  town  towards  tin?  lri»!i    • 
Orghiallio.     It  was  nail  •  \    Sir 

I'h'-lim  O'N.-ill  :ind  the  Irish  inaurf(<nt-  in  li!41.   It  -um.il 

2  members  to  the   hi-h  j..i-!;:.:n.  n<,  l.n-  \\-UH  disfranchised  at  the  time 
•  >f  the  I'nion.     (Wright's  Louthiana ;  Ordnance  Survey.) 

ARDKX.     [WARWICKSHIRE.] 

'I'.NNK,  ih«-  name  from  ancient  times  applied  to  a  rugged  hilly 
t  h  fin-cuts,  that  stretches  across  parts  of  France, 

Belgium,  and  the  Prussian  province  of  Lower  Rhine,  from  the  Sambre 
Moselle.      Julius  Cicsar  ('  Bell.  Hull.'  v.  3.)  calls  it '  Arduenna 
Sylva,'  and  says  that  it  oxteml.-'l  from  th<   Khine  through  the  t 
lies  of  the  '1  .  .f  the  Remi,  that  is,  to  the  Mouse. 

In  another  passage  ('BelLOall.'vi.  29.)  he  makes  it  extend  westward  to 
rvii  — that  is,  as  far  as  the  Sambre,  or  perhaps  to  the  Schelde  : 
and  as  the  text  now  stands,  tho  length  is  given  at  500  Roman  miles ; 
bvit  this  it  an  error  most  pn.i  copyists,  for  the  true  length 

does  not  exceed  at  the  utmost  1GO  miles.     The  name  is  also  v  • 
.1     '• 

The  high-lands  of  the  Ardenno  reach  an  elevation  of  about  2000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Vosgee 
Mountains.  They  are  part  of  a  chain  which  springs  from  the 
Vosges  to  the  westward  of  Epinal  and  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Mouse  and  the  Moselle.  Westward,  the  Ardenne  extends  into  the 
departmenta  of  Nord  and  Aisne ;  and  thence  stretches  in  a  crescent 
form  to  tho  Roer.  Tho  hilly  parts  of  Luxembourg,  as  well  as  the 
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mountainous  district  of  the  Eifel,  which  extends  to  the  Rhine  and 
contains  numerous  extinct  volcanoes,  belong  to  the  same  system. 
The  Ardenne,  although  a  high  region,  cannot  be  called  mountainous ; 
there  are  extensive  tracts  where  only  very  low  hills  or  gentle  undu- 
lations are  observed.  But  in  those  parts  which  are  traversed  by  the 
more  considerable  rivers,  such  as  the  Meuse,  the  Semoy,  the  Ourte, 
the  Sure,  the  Warge,  and  the  Roer,  the  surface  is  broken  into  a 
multitude  of  valleys,  and  extremely  deep  and  often  very  narrow 
gorges,  with  steep,  sloping,  or  precipitous  sides,  650  feet  high.  These 
great  water-courses  form,  as  it  were,  principal  trunks  from  which  a 
number  of  secondary  valleys  branch  off,  furrowing  the  whole  surface 
of  the  neighbouring  country.  Thus  the  Ardenne  contains  both  hilly 
and  flat  districts ;  but  these  last  are  lofty  table-lands,  having  the 
same  general  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  being  composed  of  the 
same  materials. 

The  prevailing  rocks  of  the  Ardenne  are  clay-slate,  grauwacke, 
conglomerate,  quartz,  and  quartzose  sandstones  in  various  modifica- 
tions of  colour  and  internal  structure,  with  now  and  then,  but  very 
rarely,  some  thin  beds  of  limestone  and  calcareous  conglomerates. 
Tkoe  rooks  are  often  highly  inclined,  sometimes  vertical,  but  seldom 
if  ever  horizontal  The  slaty  rocks  are  abundant,  and  afford  in  some 
place*  excellent  roofing-slates ;  there  are  extensive  quarries  of  these 
along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  they  are  carried  to  great  distances 
from  the  facility  of  the  river-navigation.  Excellent  whetstones,  both 
for  coarse  and  fine  cutlery,  are  largely  exported.  The  Ardenne  has 
hitherto  proved  but  poor  in  metallic  substances  except  iron,  mines 
of  which  are  o*  were  formerly  worked  in  the  western  part  of  the 
region.  The  other  inetals  found  are  lead,  antimony,  and  manganese. 
The  celebrated  mineral  waters  of  Spa  issue  from  the  slaty  rocks  of  the 
Ardeune. 

The  country  of  the  Ardenne  is  in  general  sterile.  There  are  vast 
heaths  and  extensive  marshes  which  can  only  be  approached  in  the 
three  driest  months  of  the  year.  These  heaths  are  called  Fagnes,  and' 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  region  on  the  south-east  is  called  Les 
Hautes  Fagnes.  There  are  extensive  forests  of  oak  and  beech  ;  more 
rarely,  of  alder,  ash,  and  birch.  Pines  and  firs  occur  but  seldom. 
The  people  of  Belgium,  living  on  the  borders  of  the  Ardenne,  call 
the  region  Neur-Pal,  'black  country,'  which  may  perhaps  be  a  transla- 
tion of  the  ancient  Celtic  name.  Around  the  villages  some  patches  of 
land  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  :  the  only  grains  cultivated 
are  rye  and  dwarf  oats.  Meadows  and  regularly  cultivated  lands 
occur  only  in  the  valleys.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  mutton  is  celebrated  for  its 
excellence.  A  great  deal  of  ewe-milk  cheese  is  made.  The  oxen, 
sheep,  and  horses  are  of  a  small  breed.  The  hardy  and  invaluable 
Ardenne  ponies  and  little  horses  appear  to  be  indigenous.  They  were 
as  highly  esteemed  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  in  the  present  day  ; 
for  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  the  cavalry  of 
the  Treviri,  in  which  this  particular  breed  was  employed,  was 
esteemed  the  best  in  Gaul. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  Ardenue  was,  in  the  middle  ages, 
designated  Teoracia  or  Thicniche,  a  name  still  given  to  a  district 
in  the  north  of  Picardy,  which  now  forms  the  north-east  of  the 
department  of  Aisne.  There  was  also  formerly  a  county  named 
Ardenne,  consisting  of  the  territory  watered  by  the  Ourte,  which  joins 
the  Meuse  at  Liege.  A  district  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  bordering 
upon  the  diocese  of  Treves,  now  forms  the  archdeaconry  of  Ardenne. 

ARDENNES,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  E.  by  the  department  of  Meuse,  S.  by  that  of  Marne,  and 
W.  by  that  of  Aisne.  It  extends  from  49°  13'  to  60°  10'  N.  lat,  and 
from  4°  8'  to  6°  21'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  8. 
is  68  miles,  from  E.  to  W.  60  miles.  But  the  area  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  these  dimensions,  for  in  the  length  is  included  a  long  pro- 
jection into  Belgium,  16  miles  long  by  only  7  miles  wide,  terminating 
to  the  north  of  Givet ;  and  a  similar  spur  is  included  in  the  breadth, 
extending  eastward  up  the  valley  of  the  Chiers,  with  a  length  of  12 
miles,  and  an  average  width  of  7  miles.  The  rest  of  the  surface  forms 
nearly  a  square  45  miles  every  way.  The  area  is  2021 '6  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  was  331,296,  which 
gives  an  average  of  \ttrtfl  to  the  square  mile,  being  10'84  below  the 
average  per  square  mile  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Surface  and  Geology. — The  department  is  formed  out  of  Upper 
Champagne,  part  of  the  old  district  called  Thie'rache,  and  a  small 
portion  of  French  Hainault.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  forest  of 
Ardenne,  which  is  described  in  the  previous  article,  and  which  crosses 
its  northern  part.  From  the  Faucilles  Mountains,  which  connect  the 
plateau  of  Langres  with  the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  separate  the 
basins  of  the  HaOne  and  the  Meuse,  a  chain  called  the  Argonne 
Hills  runs  up  the  west  bank  of  the  latter  river,  forming  the  water- 
shed between  it  and  the  Seine,  and  entering  this  department  covers  a 
large  jxjrtion  of  the  surface  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Aisne.  The 
general  direction  of  these  heights  in  this  department  is  from  south- 
east to  north-west;  they  resemble  the  Ardenne  region,  with  wliieh 
they  unite  below  Me'zieres  in  surface  and  in  produce,  yielding  chiefly 
timber  and  pasture. 

The  portion  of  the  department  which  to  the  north  of  Fumay 
project*  into  Belgium,  consists  chiefly  of  compact  limestone,  in  which 
are  found  »ome  veins  of  lead  and  iron-ore.  To  the  south  of  this  a 


district  which  includes  Fumay  and  Rocroy  crosses  the  department 
from  east  to  west,  and  consists  chiefly  of  slate ;  flint,  quartz, 
granite,  limestone,  and  pudding-stone  occur,  but  no  metala.  The 
south-western  portion  of  the  department  belongs  to  the  great  chalk 
formation  of  Aisne  and  Marne,  the  chalk  deposit  being  ordinarily  100 
feet  thick.  Between  the  chalk  and  the  clay-slate  districts  extends  the 
region  of  fossih'ferous  rocks,  of  which  the  Argonne  Hills  are  chiefly 
composed.  In  this  part  good  building-stone  and  abundant  deposits 
of  iron-ore  are  found.  In  the  south  of  the  department  the  surface 
consists  partly  of  high  plains,  which  are  bare  of  trees.  The  north  of 
the  department  is  hilly;  the  hills  are  separated  by  abrupt  gorges 
with  precipitous  sides.  This  district  is  covered  with  woods,  or  with 
heath  and  rough  pasture.  The  heaths  are  for  the  most  part  unculti- 
vated ;  where  there  is  any  attempt  at  .tillage  a  part  of  the  surface  is 
burnt  for  manure.  In  the  centre  are  large  plains  and  valleys  of 
considerable  fertility. 

Riter». — The  chief  rivers  of  the  department  are  the  Meuse  and  the 
Aisne.  The  Meuse  enters, the  department  on  the  eastern  side  from 
the  department  of  Meuse,  and  flowing  past  Sedan  and  Me'zieres,  below 
which  it  turns  to  the  northward,  and  traversing  the  northern  projection 
of  the  department  enters  the  Belgian  territory  below  the  fortress  of 
Givet.  The  river  has  hi  this  department  a  very  winding  channel, 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  Ardenne,  through  which  it  has  worn 
for  itself  a  deep  narrow  bed  in  the  slate  rocks,  which  rise  in  many  places 
vertically  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  130  feet.  The  Meuse  is 
an  important  water-way  in  France  and  Belgium ;  it  is  navigable  for 
barges  from  Verdun  about  40  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes.  The  chief  articles  of  transport  on  this  river  are — 
slates,  iron,  coal,  timber,  limestone,  and  corn.  [MEUSE.]  The  Aisne 
enters  the  department  on  the  south  from  the  department  of  Marue, 
and  runs  north-west  past  Vouziere  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the 
department,  whence  it  sweeps  round  to  the  westward,  passing  Rethel 
and  Chateau-Porcien,  on  its  way  to  the  department  of  Aisne,  and 
to  its  junction  with  the  Oiae.  [AisxE.]  The  Aisne  has  been  recently 
rendered  navigable  above  Chateau-Porcien,  for  about  13  miles  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Attigny,  whence  by  the  canal  of  the  Ardennes  and 
the  canalisation  of  the  river  Bar,  a  water-way  has  been  opened  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Meuse. 

The  feeders  of  the  Meuse  in  this  department  on  the  right  bank  are 
— 1,  the  Chien,  which  rises  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  after 
a  western  course  of  about  5  miles  enters  France,  traversing  the  north 
of  the  departments  of  Moselle  and  Meuse,  in  which  it  passes  the  towns 
of  Longwy  and  Moutme'dy,  and  entering  the  east  df  .the  department 
of  Ardennes,  joins  the  Meuse  above  Sedan  after  a  course  of  64  miles  : 
— 2,  and  the  Semoy  or  Semoi»,  which,  rising  in  Belgian  Luxembourg 
near  Arlon,  runs  westward  in  a  very  winding  channel  past  Bouillon,  and 
entering  this  department  joins  the  Meuse  in  the  slate  district  about 
midway  between  Charleville  and  Fumay.  A  great  deal  of  timl>er  in 
rafts  is  floated  down  the  Semois  in  winter  from  the  forests  of  Aruenne. 
On  the  left  bank  the  Meuse  receives  iu  this  department  the  Bar, 
which  rises  in  the  Argonne  district  a  little  west  of  the  village  of 
Buzancy,  and  runs  northward  into  the  Meuse,  near  Donchery,  after 
a  course  of  about  20  miles,  15  of  which  are  navigable :  and  the  Venco 
and  the  Sermonue,  small  streams  which  enter  the  Meuse  near  M&ifaea 
anil  C'harleville  respectively. 

The  feeders  of  the  Aisne  in  this  department  are  the  Retourne  on 
the  left  bank,  nnd  the  Aire  and  the  Vaux  on  the  right.  The  Aire 
rises  near  the  village  of  St.-Aubin  in  the  department  of  Meuso,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg,  and  runs  north- 
ward along  the  western  base  of  the  Argonne  Hills,  past  Clermont-en- 
Argonne  and  Varennes.  Below  Varennes  it  enters  the  department  of 
ArdeLnes,  in  which  it  runs  a  few  miles  westward  and  joins  the  Aisne  after 
a  course  of  about  50  miles,  no  part  of  which  distance  is  navigable.  The 
Vaux  and  the  Retourue  are  small  streams — the  former  flowing  south- 
ward from  the  forest  of  Ardenne  into  the  Aisne  above  Chateau- 
Porcien  ;  the  latter  westward,  through  the  chalk  district  into  the 
same  river  below  Neufchatel,  just  within  the  department  of  Aisne. 
The  Ton  and  the  Serre,  feeders  of  the  Oi'se,  rise  in  the  north-west  of 
the  department. 

Communications, — The  department  is  traversed  by  six  national, 
four  departmental,  and  several  parish  roads,  affording  a  total  roadway 
accommodation  of  about  365  miles.  As  yet  no  railway  traverses  the 
department ;  the  Sambre-and-Meuse,  a  Belgian  line  not  yet  completed, 
will  connect  Givet  with  Charlcroi ;  and  a  northward  branch  from 
the  Paris-Strasbourg  line  will  terminate  at  Rheims,  within  9  miles  of 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  department. 

Soil  and  Produce. — The  forests  of  the  department  are  a  source  of 
considerable  wealth  :  the  most  common  trees  are  oak,  beech,  elm, 
maple,  ash,  and  birch.  There  are  extensive  downs  which  yield 
excellent  pasture,  especially  in  the  chalk  district.  The  only  good 
arable  land  is  in  the  valleys  of  the  centre  of  the  department,  and 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Aisne,  which  is  one  of  the  best  corn- 
growing  districts  in  France,  and  also  produces  some  good  wine.  Great 
ii'imlu'rs  of  horses  are  bred,  which  are  serviceable  for  the  army  as 
well  as  for  the  farm.  Sheep  are  numerous,  and  noted  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  flesh  and  the  fineness  of  their  wool. 

The  temperature  is  subject  to  rude  variations.  The  winter  is  rainy 
and  cold,  lasting  ordinarily  from  November  to  May.  The  heat  in 
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mnwnmmr  u  intense  ;  but  the  nighu  even  in  that  season  are  often  cold. 
The  monthf  of  September  and  October  are  almost  invariably  fine. 
The  prevailing  wind*  range  from  north-east  to  north-welt  through 
north. 

The  principal  manufacture*  of  the  department  are  ironmongery  of 
all  kind*,  superfine  broadcloth,  caihmere  shawls  and  other  woollen 
•tuffo,  shoe  and  white  leather,  hosiery,  coarse  linen,  and  hats ;  there 
an  akn  several  glass-works,  iron-furnaces,  brass-foundries,  and  lime- 
kiln*. Coal,  iron,  slate,  porcelain  clay,  and  sand  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  plate-glass  are  found.  The  navigation  of  the  Meuse, 
which  U  much  facilitated  by  the  Sedan  Canal,  contribute*  greatly  to 
the  activity  of  the  trade  of  the  department,  which  consists  of  it* 
mineral  and  manufactured  products,  together  with  corn,  timber, 
•beep,  and  wool. 

The  department  contain*  1,293,858  acres,  divided  into  1,445,501 
parcel*.  Of  this  area  770,487  acres  are  arable  land  ;  119,084  pasture; 
4263  under  vines ;  287,480  are  covered  with  wood*  and  forests ; 
25,402  are  laid  out  in  orchards,  nurseries,  gardens,  and  osier  planta- 
tions ;  2066  in  various  culture ;  26,738  consist  of  heaths  and  moors ; 
3736  are  built  upon ;  24,716  are  occupied  by  road*  and  streets ;  and 
7947  with  rivers,  canals,  &c. 

Uiruiuta  and  Totem. — The  department  is  divided  into  6ve  arron- 
dusementx,  which,  with  the  cantons,  communes,  and  population  of 
each,  are  a*  follows : — 


AnoniUurmenu. 

Canton*. 

Commune*. 

Population  in  1SJ1. 

1.  MfaUres. 

7 

110 

76,018 

5.  Rithcl 

0 

114 

70,999 

3.  Kocror    . 

5 

68 

61,416 

4.  Sedan 

5 

91 

69,740 

5.  Vmuitn. 

S 

141 

62,111 

Total    .        .     . 

11 

H7 

331,306 

In  the  first  arrondiaaemeut  the  chief  town  is  Mtziirti,  which  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  department  It  stands  on  the  Meuse,  which  hero 
make*  a  considerable  bend  and  washes  the  city  on  the  north  and 
•outh,  in  49°  45'  N.  lat,  4"  48'  E.  long.,  144  miles  N.E.  from  Paris,  by 
the  road  through  Spiasons  and  Rheim*.  The  town  has  a  population 
of  4905,  and  i*  strongly  fortified ;  it  contains  three  churches,  an 
hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  a  theatre,  and  has  manufacture*  of  leather  and 
of  edgotooU.  M%zicres  wa*  successfully  defended  by  Bayard  against 
an  Austrian  army  of  40,000  men  in  1520.  Charlevitte,  also  on  the 
Metue,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  mile  from  Hc'zicres,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  avenue  and  a  suspension-bridge,  has  a  population  of 
9875.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide,  straight,  and  clean  streets, 
the  fyir  principal  of  which  abut  on  a  central  square,  surrounded  by 
arcade*  and  adorned  with  a  fountain.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  assize  court, 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce ;  and  contains  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  a  college,  a  public  library  of  22,000  volumes,  and 
a  primary  normal  school  The  chief  manufacture*  are  fire-arms, 
hardware,  and  nail* ;  there  are  also  soaperies,  breweries,  and  copper- 
foundrie*  in  the  town,  which  ha*  good  landing-quays  on  the  Meuse 
and>  is  the  principal  mart  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  depart- 
ment itomlltrmt,  6  mile*  N.  from  Charleville,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mmue,  ha*  1976  inhabitant*.  Clam,  bricks,  and  pottery  are 
manufactured  here,  and  in  the  environ*  there  are  extensive  slate- 
quarriea.  JbmMte,  8  mile*  N.W.  from  Menere*,  has  considerable 
manufacture*  of  hosiery,  and  about  1000  inhabitant-.  .-,>„:  ,l  Abbayc 
or  SignrteJjrmHt,  on  the  Vaux,  1 4  mile*  W.  by  8.  from  Meziere*.  baa 
a  population  of  3141.  There  are  iron-foundne*  and  shawl  factories 
in  thi*  place,  and  •latfrquarrie*  and  extensive  nursery-grounds  near 
H :  the  town  ha*  iU  distinctive  name*  from  the  large  Cistercian  abbey 
which  it  formerly  contained.  The  abbey  wa*  rebuilt  a  abort  time 
before  the  first  French  revolution  ;  part  of  the  buildings  were  then 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  have  been  since  converted  into  industrial 

In  the  second  arrondisnemenl  the  chief  town  is  littkd,  which  stands 


oa  the  slope  of  a  *toep  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne,  295  feet 
•bore  the  aea  level,  22  mile*  S.  W.  from  M&deres,  and  ha*  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures, 
an  agricultural  society,  and  a  population  of  7413.     The  town,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  former  district  of  RAhMoin,  is  an  ancient  place; 
H  i»  entered  by  three  old  gate*,  and  ban  several  suburb*,  one  of  which, 
Lw-Minimw,  U  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aiane  and  i*  joined  to  the 
"">  by  a  wooden  bridge.    The  street*  are  wide,  but  steep.     There 
n  Wpital,  a  theatre,  four  churched,  two  prison*,  and  two  squares, 
on*  of  which  stand*  the  corn-market     The  principal  church,  which 
*|***J2tod  to  *•  Nicholaa,  i*  a  remarkable  structure,  formed  by  the 
if  two  church*,  built  aide  by  side  ;  one  of  these  wa*  a  conventual 
*b,tb«otiMrwM  erected  by  the  pariah.    The  sculpture,  ba*  . 

a*  of  Uw  central  doorway  are  very  beautifully  executed. 

«*y  town  i*  largely  engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture*;  it 

•rveral  Urnm-Ma,  breweries,  and  imn-foiindriw.     In  the 

•tooe-qwrU.  and  inn-mine..     CMltau-Porcit*.  6  mile* 


.. 

OB  an  island  btr.  formed  by  UM  river,  ha,  a  population  of  2403,  who 


manufacture  serge,  flannel,  merino,  cashmere,  woollen  yarn,  oil,  and 

In  the  third  arronduiement  the  chief  town  is  Jiocroy  or  liocroi,  a 
fortress  situated  15 mile*  N.N.W.  from  Mcisicres,  and  5  miles  W.  of  the 
Meuse,  1349  feet  above  the  sea  level :  population,  3780.  The  town  stand, 
in  a  large  plain,  in  which  tha  great  Condi  gained  the  famous  victory  of 
Rocroy  over  the  Spaniards,  May  19,  1643.  Condi*,  after  his  quarrel 
with  Louis  XIV.,  seized  the  town  in  1653,  and  held  it  for  Spain  till 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  1815  it  was  taken  by  the  Prussians. 
There  are  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  an  hospital  in  the  town, 
has  also  iron-work*  and  a  foundry  for  projectile*,  fumnii,  prettily 
situated  on  a  holm  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuae,  and  overhung  by 
rocks  130  feet  high,  which  are  called  'Lea  Dames  de  la  Meuae,' 
8  miles  N.E.  from  Rocroy,  has  a  population  of  2903.  The  district 
about  the  town  abounds  with  slates  of  the  best  quality,  many  millions 
of  which  ore  annually  exported  by  the  Meuse  to  Belgium  and  Holliuul. 
Uiret,  a  fortress  of  the  first  class  on  the  Meuse,  consists  of  <  J  i 
Hilaire  and  Charlemont  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  Uivet-N  Atre- 
Daine  on  the  right ;  these  are  joined  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  and 
all  lie  within  the  line  of  the  fortifications.  The  fortress  of  Charlemont 
won  built  by  Charles  V.,  and  named  after  him.  It  was  ceded  to  I. .mis 
XIV.  in  1679.  The  Prussians  took  Civet  after  a  short  siege  in  1  -  I :.. 
but  Charlemont  defended  by  Count  Bourke  dufied  all  their  attempts. 
The  town,  the  entire  population  of  which  is  5689,  is  well  situated  for 
trade,  and  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  leather.  White-lead,  pipes, 
sealing-wax,  nails,  glue,  and  earthenware  are  also  made  her 
there  are  several  breweries,  marble  works,  and  a  zinc  and  < 
foundry.  Kumiyny,  a  small  place  of  760  inhabitants,  14  miles  S.  V\ . 
from  Rocroy,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  astronomer  La  Caille.  Siyny-le- 
Petit,  12  miles  W.  from  Rocroy,  has  iron- works,  iron-mines,  shvte- 
quarries,  and  a  population  of  2286. 

The  fourth  armndissement  is  named  from  ita  chief  town  S<ilan, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  517  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
100  miles  N.E.  from  Paris,  in  49"  42'  N.  lat,  4°  57'  E.  long  :  popu- 
lation, about  15,000.  It  stands  on  a  very  uneven  site,  surrounded  l>y 
meadows,  gardens,  and  cultivated  fields ;  and  also  by  fortifications  and 
wet  ditches,  which  render  the  town  of  great  importance  for  the  defence 
of  France  from  the  side  of  Luxembourg.  The  town  is  further 
defended  by  a  strong  castle  or  citadel,  which  stands  on  an  eminence 
to  the  south-east  of  the  town  and  is  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Tun-nne 
— a  bronze  statue  of  whom  adorns  the  Place  de  Turenne.  The  castle  con- 
tains the  arsenal ;  below  it  are  large  buildings  occupied  OH  stores,  stables, 
and  as  residences  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  fortress.  Near  the 
castle  also  are  large  barracks.  There  are  besides  two  other  large  bar- 
racks, one  of  which,  situated  on  the  north-west  of  the  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mouse,  is  for  cavalry.  The  military  hospital,  built  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  130  feet  above  the  Meuse,  commands  the  town 
on  all  points ;  it  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  is  considered  the  most 
important  part  of  the  fortress.  The  hospital,  which  is  reached  by  a 
winding  and  steep  road,  is  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  and  can  moke 
up  500  beds.  The  town  is  very  irregularly  but  well  built ;  the  street* 
are  in  general  wide  and  clean  ;  the  houses  are  built  of  stone  and 
roofed  with  slate.  It  contains  several  squares,  some  handsome  buildings, 
a  theatre,  several  churches  (one  of  which  is  a  Protestant  Consistorial 
church),  a  public  library,  several  pretty  public  walks,  and  handsome 
fountains ;  but  the  water  is  said  to  be  bad  and  to  cause  the  goitrous 
affections  with  which  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted. 
Sedan  is  still  more  famous  as  a  centre  of  manufacturing  industry  than 
as  a  fortress  ;  it  i*  particularly  famous  for  its  woollen  manufactures, 
and  especially  for  its  fine  black  cloths,  which  are  unrivalled,  for  its 
scarlets,  reds,  and  trowser-piecea.  The  total  annual  value  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  town  is  set  down  at  18  millions  of  francs. 
The  environs  ore  studded  with  factories  and  workshops  engaged  in  the 
woollen  trade.  Other  industrial  products  of  the  town  are — hosiery, 
muskets  and  fowling  pieces,  hardware,  beet-root  sugar,  linen,  and 
leather.  The  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  hemp,  flax,  and  manufV 
products  is  very  considerable.  Sedan  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  and  a  college.  It  was  a  mere  village  till  Evrord  de 
la  Marck,  nicknamed  the  '  Great  Boar  of  the  Ardennes,'  commenced 
the  erection  of  the  castle  in  1446.  His  successor  surrounded  the  town 
with  walls,  and  took  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince  of  Sedan.  The  princi- 
pality passed  into  the  family  of  Turenne  oy  the  marriage  of  Charlotte  de 
la  Marck  to  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  father  of  Marshal  Tin 
in  1591.  Henri  IV.  repaired  to  Sedan  to  be  present  at  the  marriage. 
The  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  elder  brother  of  Marshal  Turenne, 
gave  up  the  principality  of  Sedan  to  Louis  XIV.  in  exchange  for 
the  counties  of  Albrct,  Chateau-Thierry,  Auvergne,  and  fivreux. 
A  canal  hi*  been  cut  from  the  Meuse  above  the  town,  and  < 
through  the  outer  ditch  of  the  fortifications  into  the  same  river  below 
the  town;  it  has  a  small  dock  for  boats  and  sluices  at  each  end. 
Carignan,  a  small  town  1 2  miles  E.  from  Sedan  near  ,  lias  a 

population  of  171'-'       Ihnchery,  3  miles  W.  from  S.-.  right 

bank  of  the  Meuse,  is  a  walled  town,  of  square  shape.  It  contains 
an  hospital  and  large  cavalry  barracks,  and  has  manufactures  of  iron- 
mongery, serge,  linen,  and  lace  :  population  2032.  Motuon,  !• 

'in  Sedan,  on  the  right  bonk  of  I  lie  M>-u»«,  has  a  population  of 
2C41.      The  town  is  ancient,  and  the  parish  church  is  one  of  the 
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largest  and  finest  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  department.  The 
manufactures  comprise  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  brandy,  and  sole-leather ; 
there  is  also  some  twide  in  honey,  corn,  hay,  and  wine. 

The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Vouners, 
situated  in 49°  23'  53"  N.  lat.,  4° 42'  E.  long.,  33  miles  S.  from  M<<zieres ; 
it  stands  in  a  fertile  district,  on  the  Aisne,  360  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  has  some  trade  in  corn  and  wine  :  population,  2410.  There  are 
also  iron-foundries  here,  and  hurdle  and  basket-making  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  people  in  the  district.  Attigny,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aisne,  10  miles  N.N.E.  from  Vouziers,  was  one  of  the  summer 
residences  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France  :  population,  1300.  6V 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aire,  and  near  its  junction  with  the  Aiane, 
has  a  population  of  1456  ;  the  town  stands  in  a  very  fertile  district. 
and  has  extensive  tile-works ;  a  vein  of  silver-ore  has  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  department  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  and  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  high  court  of  Rheims ;  it  is  comprised  in  the  5th 
Military  Division,  of  which  Metz  is  head-quarters. 

ARDFERT.     [KERRY.] 

ARDGLASS.     [DowssHiRE.] 

ARDMORE.     [WATERFORD.] 

N'AMURCHAN.     [ARGYLE.] 

OOCH,  a  village  in  Strathallan,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  where  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  supposed  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  any 
now  remaining  in  the  island,  and  the  traces  of  three  temporary  Roman 
camps.  The  station  is  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Stirling  through 
Crieff  to  the  north  Highlands,  and  close  upon  the  little  river  Knaick 
or  Knaig,  a  feeder  of  the  Allan,  which  falls  into  the  Forth. 

This  station  is  supposed  by  General  Roy  to  be  the  Lindum  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  Agricola  in  one 
of  his  northern  campaigns.  It  was  on  a  road  carried  by  the  Romans 
from  the  wall  erected  by  them  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde 
into  Strathmore  beyond  the  Tay,  and  which  crosses  the  river  Knaig 
immediately  below  the  station.  The  form  of  the  works  is  rectangular ; 
the  dimensions  are  about  500  feet  by  430  feet  within  the  entrench- 
ments, and  the  four  sides  nearly  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  On 
the  north  and  east  sides,  where  the  works  are  most  perfect,  there  are 
five  ditches  and  six  ramparts.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground  the 
direction  of  the  outer  rampart  varies,  but  the  aggregate  breadth  of  the 
works  on  the  east  side  is  about  180  feet,  and  that  of  the  works  on  the 
north  side  is  more  than  270  feet.  The  prgetorium,  or  general's  quarter, 
is  near  the  centre,  but  not  in  it ;  it  is  a  rectangle,  and  almost  a  square, 
having  its  greater  side  about  70  feet,  but  its  sides  are  not  parallel  to 
those  of  the  station.  On  the  south  side  the  works  have  been  much 
defaced  by  the  process  of  cultivation,  and  on  the  west  by  the  modern 
military  road  from  Stirling  towards  Inverness.  Three  of  the  gates 
remain.  The  entrance  at  the  pnetorian  gate  crosses  the  entrench- 
ments obliquely.  There  is  a  road  out  of  the  camp  on  the  south  side, 
but  whether  it  coincides  with  the  remaining  (dtcuman)  gate  is  not 
clear  from  the  plans.  The  Roman  stations  and  camps  had  usually 
four  gates :  the  praetorian,  in  front  of  the  prsetorium  or  general's 
quarters ;  the  decuman,  at  the  back  of  the  praetorium  ;  and  the  right 
and  left  principal  gates.  From  an  inscription  on  a  sepulchral  stone 
dug  up  at  this  place,  it  appears  that  a  body  of  Spanish  auxiliary  troops 
lay  in  garrison  here. 

The  west  side  of  the  camp  is  protected  by  the  river  Knaig,  the  banks 
of  which  are  very  steep.  The  level  of  the  camp  is  60  feet  above  the 
river.  The  prsetorium,  which  has  from  time  immemorial  been  called 
Chapel  Hill,  ha»  been  at  some  time  inclosed  with  a  stone  wall.  There 
are  the  foundations  of  a  building  10  yards  by  7  yards  which  may 
once  have  been  a  chapel.  The  whole  station  has  been  inclosed  with  a 
high  stone  wall  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  on  one  side  of  the  praetorium  a  subterra- 

passage  extended  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  the  entrance 

having  been  closed  to  prevent  hares  when  pursued  from  taking  refuge 

there,  it  is  not  known  where  the  passage  is.     Search  has  been  made 

for  it,  but  in  vain. 

The  camps  are  a  little  way  north  of  the  station  on  the  way  to  Crieff, 
and  are  of  different  magnitudes.  The  largest  of  them  has  a  mean 
length  of  2800  feet  and  a  mean  breadth  of  1950  feet,  and  was  calcu- 
lated to  hold  between  25,000  and  26,000  men.  The  military  road 
enters  the  camp  by  the  south  gate,  and  has  levelled  half  of  the  small 
work  which  protected  it,  leaving  the  other  half  of  it  standing.  On 
the  east  rampart  of  this  camp  is  a  small  redoubt  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  temporary  camps  of  Agricola  in  these 
parts.  The  area  of  this  camp  is  marshy,  and  some  parts  of  it  appear 
to  have  been  always  so. 

The  second  canip>  ia  smaller,  and  its  ramparts  obliquely  intersect 
those  of  the  last.  The  north  end  and  part  of  the  east  and  west  sides 
remain  entire.  Its  length  is  1910  feet  and  its  breadth  1340  feet,  and 
it  would  contain  about  14,000  men  according  to  the  Roman  method 
of  encamping.  The  area  is  drier  than  that  of  the  great  camp.  These 
camps  are  supposed  by  General  Roy  to  have  been  formed  and  occupied 
by  Agricola  in  his  sixth  campaign  ;  the  smaller  one  after  the  larger, 
when  he  had  divided  his  forces.  The  part  nf  tlm  rampart  of  the  first 
included  within  the  second  was  not  levelled.  The  lower  parts  of  both 
where  they  approach  the  river  Knaig  are  now  demolished. 

The  third  camp  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  station,  and  was 


probably  an  addition  to  it.  Its  mean  length  is  1060  feet,  and  its  mean 
breadth  900  feet,  so  that  it  would  contain  about  4000  men.  It  was 
stronger  than  the  great  camp,  and  was  formed  subsequently  to  it,  the 
works  of  the  great  camp  having  been  defaced  by  its  ramparts,  and  the 
part  included  within  it  has  been  levelled. 

In  this  port  of  Scotland  are  the  remains  of  two  other  Roman 
stations,  but  neither  of  them  is  so  perfect  aa  that  at  Ardoch.  One  of 
them,  at  Strageath  or  Strathgeth,  on  the  river  Earn,  about  6J  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Ardoch,  is  thought  to  be  the  Hierna  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester;  and  between  this  and  Ardoch,  about  24  miles  from  tha 
latter,  is  a  small  post  called  Kami's  Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
look-out  for  both  stations,  the  remains  of  which  are  very  perfect. 

The  other  station,  of  which  only  slight  vestiges  remain,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  West  Dealgin  Ross,  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Ruagh  Huil  and  Earn,  about  81  miles  N.N.W.  from  Ardoch,  and  84 
miles  W.N.W.  from  Strageath.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
temporary  camp,  whereof  great  part  of  the  entrenchments  and  the 
four  gates  (which  are  covered  in  a  singular  manner)  remain  entire. 
This  station  General  Roy  supposes  to  be  the  Victoria  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  and  the  camp  that  of  the  ninth  legion,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  Caledonians  in  the  sixth  campaign  of  Agricola.  About  half  a 
mile  south-west  from  Ardoch,  at  the  Griunan  Hill  of  Keir,  is  a  circular 
Roman  work. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Ardoch  was  a  cairn  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, namely,  182  feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  sloping  height,  and  45  feet 
in  breadth  at  the  base.  (Gordon's  '  Itinerarium  Septentrionale.')  The 
stones  have  been  mostly  carried  away  to  form  inclosures  for  the  neigh- 
bouring farms,  but  a  large  stone  coffin  in  which  was  a  skeleton  seven 
feet  long  has  been  preserved,  together  with  a  few  large  stones 
around  it. 

(Roy's  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Noi-tlt  Britain;  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

ARDRES.     [PAS-DE  CALAIS.] 

ARDROSSAN,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  sea-port  town  and  parish  in 
Cunningham,  the  northern  division  of  Ayrshire,  is  situated  in  55°  39' 
N.  lat.,  4°  46'  W.  long.,  31  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow  by  road,  and  32 
miles  by  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  railway :  the  population 
of  the  town  in  1851  was  2071. 

Ardrossan  was  projected  and  commenced  by  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
whose  family  derives  its  title  in  the  British  peerage  from  this  place. 
The  town  is  regularly  built,  neat,  and  clean ;  the  streets  are  wide  and 
straight,  crossing  Bach  other  at  right  angles.  From  its  exposure  to 
the  western  ocean  it  enjoys  a  dry  bracing  atmosphere,  and  is  visited  in 
summer  as  a  watering-place  by  families  from  various  parts  of  Scotland. 
There  are  excellent  baths  and  several  comfortable  hotels. 

The  harbour  of  Ardrossan  was  begun  in  1806.  The  port  had  con- 
siderable natural  advantages,  being  sheltered  by  a  large  island  (Horse 
Island)  off  the  coast :  the  works  were  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The  harbour  is  considered  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  capacious  and  accessible  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 

There  is  almost  daily  steam  communication  between  this  port  and 
Ireland,  and  also  to  and  from  the  Island  of  Arran.  Steamers  ply  to 
and  from  Glasgow  and  the  various  ports  on  the  Clyde ;  and  there  are 
railway  trains  several  times  doily  to  and  from  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Ayr. 

On  a  hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Ardrossan, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  surprised  by  Wallace  when  held  by  the 
forces  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  its  garrison  destroyed  as  they  returned 
from  quenching  a  mock  fire  which  had  been  kindled  by  Wallace's 
party  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  dungeon  where  the  dead  bodies  were 
thrown  is  called  '  Wallace's  Larder.'  The  castle  is  said  to  have  been 
reduced  to  ruins  by  Cromwell.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruius 
of  Montfode  Castle,  the  baronial  residence  of  a  Norman  family  of  the 
name  of  Montfort,  corrupted  into  Montfade. 

The  parish  of  Ardrossau  is  about  6  miles  long  and  on  an  average 
about  3  miles  broad.  '  The  parish  church  is  near  Saltcoats,  but  there 
is  a  handsome  new  chapel  of  ease  at  Ardrossau.  The  Free  Church 
and  the  Independents  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town. 

ARDSTRAW.     [TYRONE.] 

AREIOPAGUS,  '  Hill  of  Ares,'  a  rocky  eminence  at  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  on  which  the  celebrated  Council  or 
Court  of  Areiopagus  held  its  sittings.  It  was  on  this  hill  that  Xerxes 
posted  his  troops  for  the  attack  on  the  Acropolis  (Herod,  viii.  52). 
According  to  tradition  the  hill  was  so  named  because  the  god  Ares 
was  here  brought  to  trial  before  the  assembled  gods  for  the  murder  of 
Halirrhothius,  son  of  Poseidon.  The  Council  sat  in  the  open  air  on 
the  southern  brow  of  the  hill  facing  the  Agora,  in  a  quadrangular 
space  excavated"  out  of  the  rock,  and  remaining  apparently  unaltered 
to  the  present  day.  The  quadrangle  is  open  toward  the  south ;  round 
the  other  sides  ran  stone  benches  cut  in  the  rock  for  the  judges'  seats ; 
on  the  eastern  side  there  is  a  raised  stone  block,  and  a  similar  one  on 
the  western  side,  which  were  probably  assigned  to  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  as  described  by  Euripides  ('  Iphigeueiain  Tauris,'  961).  The 
quadrangle  was  reached  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  by  16  stone 
steps  cut  iu  the  rock,  and  still  remaining.  It  was  in  this  celebrated 
spot  that  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  Athenians.  At  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  hill  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides,  which  was  a 
gloomy  cavern  formed  by  a  chasm  in  the  rock,  and  containing  a  fountain 
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of  dark  water.  The  cavern  and  fountain  ttill  exist.  Within  the  sacred 
iadosurv  was  the  monument  of  CEdipus. 

The  COOT  or  Coo  sou  or  ABEIOPAOOS  will  be  treated  of  in  the 
Dirinion  of  HinOBT,  Ac. 

ARKNHKRO,  •  ducal  UU«  borno  by  a  Belgian  family,  formerly 
sovereigns  of  •  territory  of  which  by  the  treaty  of  Luuerille  they 
were  dsipossessed,  and  u  a  compensation  received  the  circle  of 
Xtrrtx  in  Haunrer  and  the  circle  of  KcCKUXUHAUSBM  in  the  Prussian 
prorinoe  of  Westphalia. 

AKKXSBKRO.     [OESKL.] 

AREQUIPA,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cities  of  Peru,  second 
only  to  Linus  u  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Quilca,  about  35 
milet  from  the  coast  and  170  mile*  8.E.  from  Lima.  About  14  miles 
ea*t  of  the  town  U  the  famous  volcano  of  Arequipa,  the  summit  of 
which  U  18,868  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  mountain  is 
conical  in  shape  with  a  flattened  top,  which  rues  about  700  feet  above 
the  snow-line  in  thin  climate.  From  the  deep  crater  of  this  volcano 
u)ie«  and  smoke  are  constantly  emitted.  The  town  of  Arequipa  wu 
originally  founded  by  Francisco  Pizarro  in  1 539,  but  not  on  it*  present 
aite ;  it*  inland  situation  having  secured  it  from  the  attacks  of  pirates 
who  infested  the  coast,  it  has  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
though  repeatedly  desolated  by  earthquakes.  The  houses  of  Arequipa 
are  built  of  stone,  very  substantial,  low,  and  vaulted,  with  the  view 
of  their  being  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of  earthquakes.  The 
inhabitants  are  estimated  at  40,000.  Arequipa  gives  title  to  a  bishop. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  several  large  convents,  a  college  of  Jesuits,  and  an 
hospital  for  the  indigent.  A  handsome  bridge  is  thrown  over  the 
Chile,  which  runs  through  the  city,  and  being  let  off  in  sluices  irri- 
gates the  country ;  it  is  also  conducted  through  the,  streets  by  canals, 
which  contribute  to  cleanliness  and  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
An  elegant  bronze  fountain  adorns  the  Plaza,  or  great  square.  The 
climate  is  delightful :  in  winter  a  slight  frost  is  perceptible,  and  the 
summer  heats  are  not  excessive.  Gold  and  silver  cloths,  woollens, 
and  cottons  are  manufactured  at  Arequipa,  which  carries  on  a  great 
trade  with  Buenos  Ay  res,  exporting  brandies,  wines,  flour,  cotton,  and 
sugar;  and  importing  cattle,  jerked  Beef,  tallow,  cocoa,  &c.  The 
great  commercial  road  from  Lima  to  the  southern  provinces  and  over 
the  CorJillera  into  Bolivia  passes  through  the  city  Arequipa. 

Mollondo,  a  wretched  place  on  the  coast,  in  17  8.  Int.,  71°  W.  long., 
imf******;  of  about  $0  huts  built  of  reed-mats  and  covered  with  flat 
cane-roofs,  without  windows  and  chimneys,  was  formerly  the  port  of 
Arequipa,  but  it  now  affords  shelter  to  boats  only  'or  very  small 
veeseli  in  consequence  of  great  alterations  of  bottom.  Iilay.  tin- 
present  port  of  Arequipa,  lies  west  of  Mollendo,  in  17°  8.  lot.,  72°  10' 
W.  lung.,  and  can  accommodate  about  twenty  sail.  The  town  in  built 
on  the  west  side  of  a  hill  which  slopes  gradually  down  to  the 
anchorage,  and  is  inhabited  by  about  1500  persons  chiefly  employed 
by  the  merchants  of  Arequipa.  A  British  vice-consul  resides  in  Inlay. 
The  landing  is  far  from  good.  Fresh  provisions  may  be  had ;  wood 
and  water  are  not  to  bo  depended  upon.  The  exports  are  wool,  bark, 
and  specie ;  the  imports,  British  and  other  manufactures. 

The  department  of  Arequipa  will  be  noticed  under  PERU. 

ARETHU'SA,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  the  island  Ortygia,  one  of 
the  five  divisions  of  ancient  and  the  site  of  modern  Syracuse.  (Mil 
('  Metemorph.'  lib.  v.  672)  tells  how  the  river-god,  being  enamoured 
of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  whom  he  saw  bathing  in  his  waters,  sought 
her  lor*.  She  fled,  and  he  pursued  ;  till  being  exhausted,  she  prayed 
for  help  to  her  patron  goddess  Diana,  who  transformed  her  into  a 
fountain.  But  Alpheius  still  sought  to  mingle  his  stream  with  hers, 
•ad  Diana  was  forced  to  open  an  underground  passage  for  her  favourite 
to  the  island  of  Ortygia.  The  persevering  river  was  fabled  to  pursue 
the  object  of  his  lore  even  to  this  distant  point,  passing  under  the  sea 
without  mingling  his  waters  with  it  Diodorus  says  that  the  uy m  i  .hs 
produced  the  fountain  Arethusa  to  gratify  Diana,  after  one  of  whose 
names  the  island  was  called  Ortygia,  and  to  whom  it  was  consecrated. 
He  calls  it "  a  very  large  fountain,"  and  adds  that  it  abounded  in 
large  flab,  which  were  held  sacred,  and  never  caught ;  and  that  if  any 
-  were  impious  enough  to  eat  them  (as  had  been  done  in  time 
>),  they  incurred  the  anger  of  the  deity  and  fell  into  great 


beauty  and  abundance  of  water  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
poets  has  disappeared.  Swinburne  speaks  of  the  rock  as  riven  by 
earthauakes,  and  of  the  spring  as  sometimes  failing  in  tho  volcanic 
nmWoBs  which  from  time  to  time  desolate  that  region.  Wilkin.- 
.iL^!^1!  '"  «PPrrmn<?  •*  *•  ^Winning  of  this  oent 


springs  from  the  earth  under  a  natural  arch  in 

_ w  paces  of  the  sea.  and  is  only  separated  from  it 

ij  wall,  through  an  aperture  in  which  It  is  discharged  into 

H  is  a  considerable  spring  of  brackish  water,  although 

*•  i  awl  is  resorted  to  by  the  poor  female  inhabitants  of 

r^ilr*          8to'U*n  manner  of  washinif.  perform  the 

i  up  to  their  knees  in  the  stream.    Over  the  arch  is 

*£!»ot\£*  ^Vi.T^  i^S^*''!'?'h-  *^*  ^yT*0"**"*  Pretand  to  be  a 


Ul^lJiiM<l«nm07>ol»-'>    A  rtrong  spring, 
,  bubbles  up  under  water  near  the  place 


from  the  fountain  run,  „,(<,  the  sea  ;  and  this  has 


been  said  to  come  from  the  waters  of  the  Alpheius.     The  Syraeusan 
poets,   Theocritus    and   Moachus,   make    frequent   mention  of 
favourite    stream.     There  was    another  Arethusa    in   Samoa,    and 
another  in  Eubosa. 

AREZZO,  an  episcopal  town  in  Tuscany,  built  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Arrctium,  in  tin-  Val  di  Chiana,  in  43°  27'  62"  N.  lat, 
11°  62'  86"  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  40  miles  E.S.E.  from  Florence, 
has  10,600  inhabitants.  Arretium  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  among  the  12  cities  of  ancient  Etniria.  It  was  repeatedly 
at  war  with  Rome,  but  afterwards  became  its  ally,  and  supplied  i, 
and  arms  towards  Scipio's  expedition  to  Africa  about  the  end 
of  the  second  Punic  war.  Its  government  was  then  partly  popular 
and  similar  to  that  of  Rome,  having  its  senate,  patricians,  and 
plebeians.  Arretium  having  joined  the  Hani  and  other  Italian  nations 
in  the  social  war  against  Rome  was  devastated  by  Sylla,  it*  inhabitants 
were  dispersed,  and  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  into  the  country.  It 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  colony  did  settle  at  old  Arretium,  as 
we  find  in  the  Roman  geographers  two  colonies  mentioned— one  some 
miles  to  the  north  of  it,  called  Arretium  Julium,  and  another  tin- 
same  distance  to  the  south,  called  Arretium  Fidens,  both  distinguished 
from  Arretium  Vetus,  which  last  was  restored  by  the  care  and  libe- 
rality of  Maecenas,  who  was  said  to  be  descended  from  the  old  kings 
or  rather  nobles  of  that  port  of  Etniria,  The  pottery  of  Arretium 
was  in  great  repute.  After  the  fall  of  Rome,  Arretium,  or  Aritium  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths  under  Totila,  but 
was  restored  under  Justinian.  It  then  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Lougobards,  and  afterwards  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors. 
The  bishops  of  Arez/.o  were  made  feudal  counts,  and  as  such  governed 
the  town  and  ita  county  or  district  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and 
king  of  Italy.  In  the  llth  century  however  Arezzo,  like  most  Italian 
cities,  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the  empire,  and  adopted  a  republican 
form  of  government.  It  was  subsequently  distracted  by  the  factions 
of  <!nel|'lis  and  Quibeliuee.  The  Guibelinea  at  last  prevailed  in  tin- 
time  of  Frederic  II.,  and  having  at  their  head  the  bishop  Qiu.-: 
Ubertini,  drove  the  Quelphs  out  of  the  city.  They  next  made  war 
against  Florence,  and  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  QMnpaldtao.  in 
1289,  when  the  bishop  was  killed.  In  the  following  century  another 
bishop,  Ouiilo  Tarlati  of  I'ietramala,  also  a  Uuibeliue,  became  lord  of 
Arezzo.  He  was  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  He  enlarged  and  f.  •> 
the  city,  mode  roads,  conquered  several  neighbouring  towns,  fought 
against  Florence,  and  maintained  himself  in  his  see  although  deposed 
by  the  pope,  from  whom  he  took  Citta  di  Castello  and  other  places. 
Under  him  Arezzo  attained  a  high  degree  of  power  and  splendour. 
He  died  in  1327,  and  his  monument  is  in  the  cathedral  of  Aram. 
After  his  death  there  came  fresh  dissensions  among  the  citizens,  and 
new  wars  with  the  Florentines,  until  1384,  when  the  city  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  Ingelram  de  Coucy,  a  fatium*  ('umioHi.  re  of  the 
times,  who  sold  Arezzo  to  the  Florentines  for  40,000  golden  florinx. 
After  more  than  a  century  Arezzo  revolted  against  Florence  in 
was  again  taken,  and  treated  with  great  severity.  In  1629  it  opened 
its  gates  to  the  army  of  <  'li:irles  V.,  which  was  then  besieging  Florence, 
Arezzo  was  obliged  in  1531  to  submit,  as  well  as  Florence,  to  the 
Medici,  and  has  ever  since  mode  part  of  the  duchy  of  Tuscany.  But 
its  inhabitants  have  always  retained  something  of  tlirir  former  imle- 
p.  mil-lit  and  warlike  spirit  In  1  "I'1.'  they  rose  against  the  French 
who  had  occupied  Tuscany ;  the  following  year,  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  being  attacked  by  a  French  division,  they  resolutely  defended 
themselves  ;  but  the  town  being  stormed  on  the  19th  of  October,  1800, 
a  dreadful  scene  of  violence  and  slaughter  ensued. 

Arezzo  is  situated  on  two  hills,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  plain 
watered  by  the  Arno  and  the  Chiana,  and  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains.  The  citadel  is  on  the  Minimi!  of  one  of  the 
hilh.  It  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Florence  to  Perugia  and  Rome, 
ninl  three  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Aruo.  The  walls  of  Arezzo 
are  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  have  four  gates ;  the  streets  are 
tolerably  wide  and  well  paved.  The  only  remains  of  antiquity  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre ;  but  on  a  hill  about  three  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  modern  town  are  ancient  walls  of  Ktnincan  con- 
struction, which  probably  formed  part  of  Arretium  Votus. 
works  in  bronze  have  been  discovered  at  Arazrx>,  among  w-hieh  (In- 
most valuable  are  the  Chimiera  and  the  statue  of  W  ,,],  are 
preserved  in  the  Gallery  of  Florence.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  gothic 
l.i.il. ling,  besides  which  there  are  several  other  remarkable  churches 
with  fine  paintings,  and  various  handsome  palaces  belonging  to  the 
ii'il.ility.  Hut  tho  handsomest  structure  in  Arezzo  i«  that  call. 
Logge,  by  the  side  of  the  town-house  on  the  principal  square,  w  hi.  h 
has  a  mn  p  .1 1 ;.  .  nearly  400  feet  long.  It  contains  a  theatre  and  the 
custom-house.  It  was  built  by  Vasari,  who  was  a  native  of  thin  plaee. 
Arezso  is  the  birthplace  nf  (iiiido.  the  first  restorer  of  modern  ni 
of  Petrarca  and  Pope  Juliui>  III.  Armso  is  also  the  chief  town  of  tbe 
department  of  Arezio,  whirh  ineluile*  the  large  district  called  Vul  .11 
Chiana,  onoe  a  marsh  but  now  drained;  and  the  t..\\n<  of  Cortona, 
Montopulciann,  and  others.  The  area  of  the  |  1 268  square 
miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1851  was  216,422.  The  soil 
is  fertile  in  corn,  oil,  wine,  ami  fruits.  The  celebrated  wine  called 
Alleaticn,  the  finest  in  Tuscany,  is  made  here.  There  are  also  manu- 
factories of  woollens  and  of  pins. 

ARO^US  or  A1U1SH,  MOUNT, 
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ARGAMASILLA.     [MAJICHA.] 

ARGANDA.     [CASTILLA  LA  NUEVA.] 

ARGENTAN.     [ORNE.] 

ARGENTEUIL.     [SEIXE-ET-OISE.] 

ARGENTIE'RA,  the  ancient  Kimolos,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
lies  to  the  north-east  of  Milo,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
strait,  only  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  length  of  the  island  is  5  miles, 
its  breadth  8J  miles.  One  small  village,  standing  on  an  eminence  at 
the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  in  36°  48'  N.  lat.,  24°  35'  E.  long., 
consists  of  only  a  few  miserable  huts  :  the  population  of  the  island  is 
about  1200.  There  are  some  hot  springs  in  this  island,  like  those  in 
Milo.  The  soil  is  dry  and  barren,  but  produces  in  the  valleys  some 
corn,  figs,  and  grapes.  The  island  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
its  fuller's  earth,  a  sort  of  white  clay  or  chalk,  which  covers  nearly 
the  whole  surface.  On  the  south-western  coast,  covering  an  islet 
called  Agios  Andreas,  or  St.  Andrew  (which  however  in  ancient  times 
was  a  promontory  connected  with  the  island  by  an  isthmus),  are 
remains  of  the  ancient  town.  The  island  generally  is  high  ;  the  hills 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  800  to  1000  feet. 

ARGENTIE'RE,  L'.     [ALPES,  HAUTES.] 

ARGENTIE'RE,  L'.     [ARDiCHE.] 

ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION.  The  thirteen  provinces  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  which  constitute  the  Argentine  Confederation,  also 
frequently  called  the  'Argentine  Republic'  (Republica  Argentina), 
comprehend  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  South  America.  The  river 
Cusu  Leubu,  or  Rio  Negro,  has  been  fixed  as  their  southern  boundary  : 
the  mouth  of  this  river  is  near  41°  S.  lat.  On  the  north,  where  the 
territory  borders  on  Bolivia,  the  parallel  of  22°  8.  lat.  chiefly  consti- 
tutes the  boundary-line.  Thus  the  country  extends  from  41°  to  22" 
8.  lat.,  a  distance  of  1320  miles  in  a  straight  line.  On  the  west  the 
highest  part  of  the  Andes  divides  it  from  Chili  and  the  Bolivian  pro- 
vince of  Atacama  ;  and  on  the  east  it  is  separated  from  Paraguay  by 
the  course  of  tho  Uio  Paraguay,  ayd  from  Brazil  and  Banda  Oriental 
(Uraguay)  by  the  Rio  Uraguay.  On  the  east  the  boundary-line  lies 
near  68°  W.  long.,  except  a  comparatively  narrow  tract,  which  projects 
between  the  Paranct  and  Uraguay  as  far  as  54°  40'  W.  long.  On  the 
we:rt  the  boundary-line,  at  its  extreme  south-west  angle,  is  in  71°  46' 
W.  long. ;  south  of  30°  S.  lat.  it  is  near  70°  W.  long. ;  but  farther  north 
it  declines  to  the  east,  and  nt  the  north-western  corner  of  the  country 
it  coincides  with  68°  W.  long.  The  average  width  is  about  620  miles. 
The  whole  surface  is  calculated  to  be  726,000  square  miles,  or  nearly 
three  times  and  a  half  the  extent  of  France,  and  nearly  six  times  and 
a  half  that  of  the  British  Islands,  while  the  population,  including  the 
Indians,  is  under  900,000. 

Coatt-line,  Ifarbourt,  <tc. — Along  the  oestuary  of  the  Plata  there  are 
no  harbours,  and  the  Argentine  shore  is  shallow  and  much  encumbered 
with  shoals.  Ships  drawing  20  feet  of  water  can  ascend  the  Plata  to 
Buenos  Ay  res,  but  it  is  seldom  that  vessels  drawing  more  than  16  feet 
proceed  nearer  than  within  about  seven  miles  of  the  city.  Smaller 
vessels  enter  the  inner  roads,  but  they  usually  anchor  between  two 
and  three  miles  from  the  city.  [Rio  DE  LA  PLATA.]  The  sea-coast 
belongs  wholly  to  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  in  describing  it  we 
follow  generally  Capt.  R.  Fitzro/s  '  Bailing  Directions  for  South 
America,'  published  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  compared  with  the 
notices  of  the  coast  in  the  '  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  Adventure  and  Beagle,'  and  the  works  named  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  From  Pietras  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  to  the 
Babia  Blanca,  the  coast  presents  to  the  Atlantic  a  generally  convex 
form,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  vast  sand-dunes  ranging  parallel  to 
the  shore,  or  of  low  horizontal  cliffs.  Thence  to  the  Rio  Negro,  which 
in  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory,  the  shore  is  more  broken, 
and  runs  In  a  direction  south  by  west.  This  sea-coast  as  far  as  Bahia 
Blanca  is  also  ill  provided  with  harbours.  Pietras  Point,  which  marks 
the  opening  of  the  Plata,  is  low,  ill-defined,  and  difficult  to  recognise. 
The  land  is  nearly  flat,  nowhere  rising  above  20  feet  from  the  sea  level, 
while  the  few  stunted  trees  which  grow  about  here  are  some  little 
distance  inland.  South  and  south-cast  of  the  point  is  a  large  and 
dangerous  shoal  known  as  Pietras  Bank.  South  of  Pietras  Point  tlie 
shore  curves  inward  so  as  to  form  Sauborombon  Bay,  a  spacious  bay 
with  a  soft  muddy  bottom,  and  little  current  at  any  time.  The  shore 
'I  this  great  bay  is  so  flat  that  Capt.  Fitzroy  remarks,  "it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  where  the  water  ends,  or  the  coast-line 
begins."  It  is  consequently  very  dangerous  for  a  ship  to  approach 
the  shore,  especially  as  there  are  sunken  ridges  of  tosca.  Two  rivers 
fall  into  this  bay  near  its  centre,  the  Salado  and  the  Sanborombon. 
The  Salado  is  a  shallow  stream  with  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  useless 
for  navigation  except  for  very  small  vessels ;  at  times  it  has  six  or 
t'net  water  on  the  bar,  but  at  others  the  smallest  boats  cannot 
approach  the  bar.  The  Rio  Sanbnrombon  is  rather  a  wide  and  deep 
watercounie  than  a  river ;  along  its  bed  a  large  quantity  of  water 
passes  in  winter,  but  in  summer  it  in  dry.  The  shore  of  the  bay  from 
Pietras  Point  to  the  Salado  in  uniformly  low  and  flat,  and  is  only 
diversified  with  a  few  stunted  trees.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
Salado  in  a  rising  grrv  !  with  trees,  called  Mount  Rosas,  on 

which  and  on  the  bank  of  tlio  Suliuln  are  a  few  houses.     But  south- 
ward of  Mount  Rosas  to  Cape  San  Antonio,  the  extremity  of  the  bay, 
the  shore  in  uniformly  low  and  flat ;   and  in  many  places,  as  near  the 
.1  small  stream  which  connects  H'.'V<>rnl  inland  lakcH,  it  is  u  mere 


marsh  :  farther  inshore  are  thickets  which  afford  shelter  to  numerous 
jaguars.  At  Rasu  Point,  the  northern  extremity  of  Cape  San  Antonio, 
the  aspect  of  the  land  changes.  There  is  here  a  well-defined  though 
low  extent  of  sand  and  shingle,  and  sand-hills  occur  from  20  to  40  feet 
in  height,  reaching  at  Medanos  Point,  the  southern  margin  of  the 
cape,  to  a  height  of  100  feet.  Off  this  point  there  stretches  seaward 
an  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal  called  Medanos  Back,  while  inland 
a  range  of  hills,  from  100  to  200  feet  high,  runs  to  the  north-west. 
Southward  of  Medanos  Point  to  the  Mai'  Chiquito  the  coast  is  some- 
what lower,  but  similar  in  appearance  to  that  we  have  described, 
sand-dunes  with  a  few  patches  of  verdure  being  alone  visible.  The 
Mar  Chiquito  is  a  considerable  lagoon  of  salt-water,  into  which  the 
Tandil  and  small  rivers  flow  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
sandy  isthmus,  and  is  said  to  enter  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  but  this 
appears  at  least  doubtful.  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  says  this  channel 
appears  to  be  capable  of  being  deepened  by  artificial  means  so  as  to 
form  a  harbour  for  small  vessels ;  but,  as  Capt.  Fitzroy  points  out, 
"  great  difficulty  would  be  found  in  attempting  to  form  a  large  and 
permanent  communication'  in  a  spot  so  exposed  to  heavy  south-east 
gales."  From  this  spot  to  Cape  Corrieutes  the  land  is  no  longer 
sandy,  but  rises  into  a  low  range  of  cliffs  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted with  pasture-ground  rising  to  a  height  of  about  80  feet,  and 
on  which  thousands  of  cattle  may  be  seen  grazing.  Cape  Corrientes, 
88°  6'  S.  lat.,  is  a  high  and  rather  bold  headland,  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  a  range  of  hills  resembling  our  English  downs,  which 
extends  east  and  west,  and  to  which  the  Sierra  Tandil  and  the  Sierra 
Vulcunn  or  Vuulcan  belong.  The  cliffs  here  are  however  not  abrupt, 
but  broken  and  rocky.  Between  Cape  Corrientes  and  Mogotes  Point 
is  a  small  bay  in  which  ships  may  anchor  in  from  five  to  ten  fathoms 
water,  during  off-shore  winds,  but  which  is  dangerous  at  other  times. 
Mogotes  Point  is  a  bare  sandy  hill,  120  feet  high.  Near  it  are  nume- 
rous other  sand-hills.  More  to  the  south  is  a  range  of  bold  cliffs,  the 
loftiest  of  which  is  about  70  feet  high,  which  ends  in  Andres  Head. 
From  this  headland  to  Hermeneg  Point  is  a  rugged  coast,  from  80  to 
80  feet  high,  along  which  scarcely  a  tree  or  bush  is  discernible. 
Thence  to  Black  Point  and  onwards  to  Asuncion  Point  is  a  similar 
and  equally  dangerous  coast,  with  sand-hills  occasionally  rising  to  100 
and  130  feet.  About  five  miles  east  of  Black  Point  is  the  Rio  Quequen, 
Gueguen,  or  Josef,  which  is  accessible  to  boats  in  moderate  weather. 
Between  Cape  San  Antonio  and  Asuncion  Point  there  is  a  suffieient 
depth  of  water  near  the  coast  for  the  largest  ships,  except  by  the  Medano 
Bank  and  Mogota  Spit.  Westward  of  Asuncion  Point,  rocky  ridges 
run  with  curious  regularity  in  a  south-west  direction.  Throughout  the 
entire  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  to  the  Bahia  Blanca,  the 
coast  is  as  we  have  said  formed  either  of  a  horizontal  range  of  cliffs, 
or  of  enormous  accumulations  of  sand-dunes  in  horizontal  ranges  sepa- 
rated by  argillaceous  flats.  The  northern  shore  of  the  Bahia  Blanca  is 
also  formed  by  these  vast  sand-dunes  thus  ranging  in  lines  parallel  to 
the  shore,  and  here  extending  for  several  miles  inland  on  a  plain  which 
slopes  gradually  upwards  to  the  Sierra  Ventana.  These  sand-dunes, 
with  the  intervening  flats  which  are  so  characteristic  of  this  dreary 
extent  of  coast,  have,  according  to  Mr.  Dai-win,  been  formed  by  the 
tendency  which  the  tides  have  here  as  on  most  shoal-protected  coasts 
to  throw  up  a  bar  parallel  to  and  at  some  distance  from  the  shore : 
"  this  bar  gradually  becomes  larger,  affording  a  base  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  sand-dunes,  and  the  shallow  space  within  then  becomes  silted 
up  with  mud.  The  repetition  of  this  process,  without  any  elevation 
of  the  land,  would  form  a  level  plain  traversed  by  parallel  lines  of 
sand-hillocks  ;  during  a  slow  elevation  of  the  laud  the  hillocks  would 
rest  on  a  gently  inclined  surface,  like  that  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Bahia  Blanca."  ('  Geological  Observations  on  South  America.') 

For*  Belgrano,  an  extensive  and  excellent  inner  harbour  in  Bahia 
Blanca,  39°  S.  lat.,  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  commodious  harbour 
on  this  coast.  Its  entrance  is  indicated  by  Mont  Hermoso,  at  the 
north  side  of  Bahia  Blanca,  a  small  circular  hill  120  feet  high,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  crew  of  H.M.'s  ship  Beagle  erected  in  1833  a 
pile  of  tosca  stone  12  feet  square  as  a  land-mark,  and  which  would 
form  an  excellent  site  for  a  lighthouse  if  the  capabilities  of  the  country 
were  developed.  The  entrance  to  Port  Belgrano  is  nearly  blocked  up 
by  two  sandy  shoals,  the  North  Bank  and  Toro  Bank ;  but  there  is  a 
deep  though  narrow  channel,  and  within  the  harbour  there  is  ample 
room,  deep  water,  and  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size.  There 
is  always  a  strong  current  in  the  harbour ;  and  south-eastern  gales 
raise  the  water  several  feet,  while  those  from  the  north-west  have  a 
directly  contrary  effect.  The  harbour  swarms  with  fish,  there  are 
several  rivulets  of  fresh  water,  and  plenty  of  excellent  water  is 
obtainable  from  wells  between  Anchorstock  Hill  and  the  beach.  The 
climate  too  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  the  only  drawback  being  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  rain.  A  small  colony,  Argentina,  is  established 
at  Bahia  Blanca,  but  it  is  far  from  flourishing,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  and  its  consequent  liability  to  attacks 
from  the  Indians.  If  the  country  were  rendered  secure  and  its 
commerce  developed,  this  harbour  would  become  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  the  only  tolerable  harbour  for  shipping  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  the  capability  of  being  made  a  good  tl.'t'.'ii.-'iMe  position  : 
it  is  indeed  the  only  port  between  25°  S.  lat.  and  Cape  Horn  capable 
of  receiving  in  security  the  largest  ships ;  while  as  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish  points  out,  "it  is  the  nearest  point  from  which  a  direct  commu- 
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nication  mar  be  established  betwe 
and  that  of  Conception  in  Chile,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific." 
During  the  blockade  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  the  English  and  French 
squadrons,  Rosas  had  hi»  heavy  guns  landed  at  Port  Belgrano  and 
transported  across  the  country  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Falsa  Bay,  some 
SO  mUes  &  from  Port  Belgrano,  presents  to  the  eye  an  extensive  and 
dreary  waste,  surrounded  by  shifting  sand-banks,  and  having  at  its 
mouth,  as  all  along  Bahia  Blanca,  numerous  shoals ;  yet  according  to 
Capt  Kit  zroy  it  possesses  great  capabilities,  and  may  at  some  future 
day  be  converted  into  a  serviceable  harbour.  Some  of  the  sand-banks 
have  become  small  islands,  as  Ariadne  Island  and  Green  Island,  which 
are  covered  with  verdure  and  abound  in  game.  Brightman's  Inlet 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Bahia  Blanca  U  a  narrow  bar-harbour. 
Hence  to  the  Rio  Colorado  the  land  U  low,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  a  succession  of  sand-dunes  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height. 
Union  Bay  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Colorado  is  suitable  for 
rnssols  drawing  less  than  16  feet  of  water.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  is  a  low  headland,  and  from  it  to  San  Bias  Bay  are  extensive 
shoals  running  east  and  south  from  10  to  15  miles  from  the  shore. 
The  whole  of  Anegada  Bay  is  almost  blocked  up  with  these  dangerous 
shoal*,  of  which  the  principal  are  known  as  Viper  Bank  and  Snake 
Bank.  San  Bias  Harbour  affords  anchorage  for  vessels  of  large  size, 
and  furnishes  abundant  supplies  of  fresh-water,  fish,  and  other 
provision*  But  ships  suffer  here  considerably  both  from  the  dryness 
of  the  air  and  some  peculiarity  in  the  water.  Capt  Fitzroy  says : 
"  By  lying  moored  in  this  harbour  during  four  months,  an  English 
ship  built  of  well  seasoned  African  oak  was  rendered  unseaworthy. 
Her  chain-cables  were  reduced  one-third  in  size,  and  lost  the  greater 
number  of  the  cross-bars."  From  Rubra  Point  .the  shore  bears  to 
the  south-west  as  far  as  Rasa  Point,  and  thence  west-south-west  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Negro :  along  this  portion  of  the  coast  there  are 
neither  shoals  nor  rocks,  and  the  sand-hills  are  lower.  Maine  Point, 
or  Point  Redondo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Negro  is  40  feet  high  :  it  is 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  Argentine  coast  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Rio  Negro  is  a  bar  on  which  is  6  feet  of  water  at  low-tide. 
Eighteen  miles  up  this  river  is  the  old  Spanish  establishment  I'.l 
Carmen,  which  u  still  the  most  southern  position  inhabited  by  civilised 
man  on  this  eastern  coast  of  South  America ;  all  beyond  to  Cape 
Horn  is  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  native  Indians. 

Surfatt  and  Soil. — About  one-sixth  of  the  surface  of  this  country 
is  mountainous :  the  remainder  consists  of  wide  plains,  on  which  are 
scattered  a  few  isolated  ranges  of  hills,  and  an  extensive  system  of 
low  mountains,  called  the  Sierra  de  Cordova. 

I.  Mouniaint  and  Countriei  inclottd  ly  them. — The  mountainous 
countries  lie  on  and  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes.  This 
mountain  range,  which  traverses  South  America  in  all  its  length, 
from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  of  comparatively  moderate 
width  south  of  30°  8.  lat,  hardly  exceeding  anywhere  100  «r  I.'" 
miles ;  but  north  of  that  parallel  the  eastern  side  spreads  out  into  an 
extensive  mountain  region,  the  eastern  border  of  which  U  more  than 
400  miles  distant  from  the  western  declivity  of  the  range. 

The  Andes  from  40°  8.  lat,  where  they  begin  to  constitute  the 
matsin  boundary  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  dividing  it  from 
Chili  to  37*  S.  lat,  are  but  little  known.  They  seem  to  be  composed  of 
two  parallel  ranges,  about  30  or  40  miles  distant  from  each  other,  of 
which  the  western  is  supposed  to  be  the  more  elevated.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  western  range  rises  above  the  snow-line,  which  in 
these  parts  occurs  about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  am  on-  its 
suinmiu  there  are  three  volcanoes.  The  most  southern,  the  Volcano 
ila  Rica,  or  Cerro  Imperial  (89°  10'  S.  lat),  attains  an  elevation 
of  more  than  10,000  feet,  the  aides  to  a  great  distance  below  the 
summit  being  always  covered  with  snow.  Farther  north  i*  the 
Volcano  de  Cura  (88°  8.  lat).  These  two  volcanoes  are  in  the 
western  range.  In  the  eastern  is  the  Volcano  de  Unalayquen,  (37°  10' 
8.  lat). 

Farther  north,  between  37°  and  34*  S.  lat,  the  Andes  consist  of  two 
parallel  ranges  which  in  some  places  approach  one  another  within  ::o 
or  40  miles,  and  at  others  are  70  «r  SH  miles  apart  The  eastern 
range  does  not  attain  such  an  elevation  as  the  western,  no  part  of  it 
apparently  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow  except  between  3G°  and 
35  8.  lat,  where  a  Cerro  Nevado  is  marked  on  Parish's  map.  This 
range  contains  one  volcano,  that  of  Pomahuida  (near  86°  15'),  which 
had  three  eruptions  between  1820  and  1830,  and  a  terrible  one  in 
1822.  In  the  western  range,  which  in  its  whole  extent  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  rivers  that  run  to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
oceans,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  the  boundary  between  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  many  summits  rise  far  above  the  ->,•»- 
line,  and  four  among  them  are  volcanoes — the  Volcanoes  de  Antuco 
(»«•  50'  a  lat),  dc  Chilian  (86'  6'  8.  lat),  de  Peteroa,  or  Curico  (35" 
1  Ut),  and  de  Rancagua  (84°  10'  8.  lat).  A  much  greater  nu 
at  volcanoes  is  marked  on  our  maps,  but  it  has  not  been  asoei ' 
that  they  really  are  volcanoes.  The  gen  mn  of  this  portion 

<*  *he  Andes  may  be  from  12,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
eonsrtjuently  it  approaches  the  snow-line,  as  is  shown  by  the  iiioun- 
tahvpasM  by  which  this  part  of  the  Andes  is  traversed.  The  most 
southern  of  these  prims,  that  of  Antuco,  near  the  volcano  • 

rues  in  its  highest  part  above  the  line  of  vegetation.     The 


Planchon  Pass  (about  35"  10'  S.  lat)  is  much  lower,  as  there  is  vege- 
tation upon  it,  and  it  probably  does  not  exceed  1 1,000  feet   Tin 
pass,  called  II  Passo  de  las  Daman,  occur*  near  34°  50',  and  as  it  U 
clothed  with  vegetation  even  at  its  most  elevated  point  it  is  supposed 
not  to  rise  above  11,000  feet. 

Between  34°  and  33°  8.  lat,  the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes  are  not 
far  distant  from  each  other,  and  they  inclose  the  elevated  valley  of 
Tn  tin  van,  which  U  about  20  miles  wide,  and  7  <>ve  the  sea 

level.  The  ranges  which  run  north  and  south  on  each  side  of  the 
valley,  attain  nearly  double  that  elevation.  The  pass  called  !'• 
which  traverses  the  valley  obliquely,  rises  on  the  western  chain  of 
the  Andes  to  13,210  feet,  and  on  the  eastern  to  14,365  feet  This 
pass  is  only  open  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  April, 
being  blocked  up  by  snow  the  remainder  of  the  year.  South  of  thix 
pass  is  the  Volcano  de  Maypu,  or  Peuquenes,  which  is  above  15,000 
feet  high,  and  always  covered  with 

Between  S3°  and  30°  S.  lat,  the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes  recede 
from  one  another  to  the  distance  of  40  or  50  miles.  Between  these 
ranges  is  the  valley  of  Uspallata,  which  is  about  180  miles  long  and 
40  miles  wide,  of  which  width  about  15  miles  ore  level  ground,  and 
the  remainder  consists  of  hills,  which  skirt  both  ranges.  The  level 
part  of  the  valley  is  6200  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Near  82°  S.  lat. 
the  valley  is  traversed  by  some  higher  ground,  which  runs  east  and 
west,  and  from  which  the  Rio  de  Mendoza  runs  southward,  and  the 
Rio  de  Son  Juan  northward.  The  Mendoza  finds  its  way  to  the  eastern 
plains  by  a  cleft  in  the  mountains  near  33°  S.  lat,  and  the  San  Juan 
by  a  similar  passage  near  31°.  The  soil  of  the  valley  i  -  sterile,  and 
impregnated  with  salt,  except  towards  the  northern  extremity,  where 
it  is  fertile.  The  range  of  the  Andes  which  is  east  of  the  valley  is 
called  the  Panimilla  Mountains  :  it  is  about  10,000  feet  high,  and  is 
I>artly  covered  with  wood.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  west  of  the 
valley  of  Uspallata,  occupies  between  50  and  60  miles  in  width,  and 
consists  of  four  or  five  parallel  inassea  of  rocks,  divided  from  one 
another  by  ravines  or  glens.  The  highest  summits  of  these  rocky 
masses  may  attain  the  elevation  of  nearly  14,000  or  15,000  feet,  as 
there  is  snow  in  the  ravines  even  in  April.  The  road  which  leads 
over  them,  and  in  the  highest  part  is  called  La  Cuuibre,  attains  an 
elevation  of  12,454  feet,  and  is  passable  by  mules  from  the  commence- 
ment of  November  to  the  end  of  Hay ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  can  only  be  travelled  by  foot-passengers,  and  with  considcr.ible 
danger,  being  then  blocked  up  by  snow.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  road  is  the  Volcano  de  Aconcagua,  the  highest  of  the  known 
volcanoes  on  the  globe,  rising  23,200  feet  above  the  sea  level :  it  is 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Argentine  Confedot 

North  of  30°  S.  lat  the  Andes  assume  a  different  character.  As 
for  north  as  28°  S.  lat  they  consist  of  three  parallel  but  unconnected 
ranges.  The  western  range  forms  one  continuous  mans  of  mountains 
with  those  which  lie  farther  south  mid  nor-  central  and 

eastern  ranges  rise  rather  abruptly  from  the  plains  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Andes  near  30°  S.  lat,  and  they  terminate  as  abruptly 
near  28°  S.  lat     The  three  ranges,  together  with  the  wide  inU  > 
valleys,   occupy   a   space  of   more   than   120   miles  in    width 
western  range,  which  alone  is  called  the  Andes,  does  not  rise  above 
the  snow-line.     No  volcano  occurs  in  this  mountain  mass;  and  indeed 
no  volcano  is  ascertained    as  occurring    between    the    volt-:. 
Aconcagua  (32°  13'  a  lat)  and  that  of  Atacama   (21°   86'). 
Andes  in  this  port  not  being  so  high  as  they  are  farther  south,  .-• 
easy  passes  lead  over  them,  hut  they  are  only  used  occn 
country  along  the   Pacific  being  nearly  a  desert     The  central  range 
is  called  Sierra  Faniutinu.  from  the  celebrated  silver  mines  which  are 
found   on  its  eastern  declivity.     South  of  29°  S.   lat  the  Famatina 
Mountains  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  though  short  of  tin 
line  :  but  north  of  29°  S.  hit.  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  the 
lummltof  which,  being  covered   \  now,  is  call' 

Cerro  Nevado.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  this  mountain  mam  are 
the  mines.  The  eastern  range  of  the  mountain*,  called  Sierra  Velasco, 
preserves  nearly  an  equal  elevation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  its 
height  probably  falls  short  of  8000  feet,  as  it  is  rarely  covered  with 
snow  even  in  winter.  It  is  only  al«out  8000  feet  above  the  valley  of 
Famatina.  The  v;  lies  between  the  Andes  and  the  Sierra 

na  is  called  the  Vale  of  (luandae..!  :  it  is  about  140  miles 
long,  ami  'J4  miles  wide.  A  river  called  the  Bermejo  rises  at  the 
most  northern  ext  ud  traverses  it  in  a  southern 

direction,  until  it  roaches  a  point  south  of  80°,  when  it  runs  round 
the  so\  MM  Sierra  Famatuia,  and  entering  the 

plain  is  either  lost,  in  the  sandy  surface  of  that  tract  or  finds  it 
to  the  lakes  of  Guanocoche.      The  valley  of  Quandacol  is  stated  to 
be  very  favourable  to  the  growth   of  wheat      There  are  some  rich 
e..p|.cr-mine«,  which  are  not  much  worked,  because  of  the  difficulty 
•  •(  briniriiiir  the  metal  to  a  market     The  inhabitants  are  aborigines, 
v.  1,  •  do  not  speak  the   Quichua   language,  and   who  partly   live   on 
una,   whose  skins  supply  an  article  of   exportation  to  other 
••»,  where  j.  :iks)  and  hats  arc  made  of  them.     Th.  v 

•  und.      The 

which  is  inclosed  by   the  Sierra  Famatinn 
Velanco,  is  about  the  same    length,   but  somewhat   narrower, 
hardly  2n  miles  wide.     No  stream  runs  through  it     The  southern 
half  is  a  complete  desert  without  water.     The  soil  is  sandy,  and  in 
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many  places  covered  with  salt.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cerro 
Nevado,  the  rills  of  water  which  descend  from  the  mountains  form 
small  rivers,  which  run  to  the  plains,  and  supply  the  means  of 
irrigation.  As  the  soil  of  these  parts  is  clayey  and  retentive  of 
moisture,  many  tracts  of  moderate  extent  are  cultivated,  and  produce 
Indian  corn,  peas,  and  trefoil  clover ;  and  several  culinary  plants,  as 
artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  cabbages,  and  excellent  pumpkins.  The 
hamlets  are  surrounded  by  vines,  fig,  peach,  and  orange-trees.  The 
potato  is  indigenous  in  the  Famatina  mountains.  Wine  is  annually 
exported  to  some  extent  from  this  valley  to  Rioja,  and  thence  to  the 
other  provinces  of  the  republic.  The  climate  of  this  valley  is  rather 
hot  in  summer ;  from  December  to  February  the  thermometer  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  varies  between  80°  and  106°,  and  in  winter 
(June  and  July)  it  probably  does  not  descend  below  50°,  as  no  snow 
falls  on  the  Sierra  Velasco,  which  is  3000  feet  above  the  valley.  Heavy 
rain  is  uncommon,  but  snow  is  frequent,  and  at  all  seasons,  on  the 
Sierra  Famatina.  Thunder-storms  also  are  common,  and  accompanied 
by  very  large  hailstones.  In  winter,  a  wind  from  the  north,  called 
ttmdti,  sometimes  blows  with  great  force,  and  produces  the  effect  of 
eo ;  it  raises  the  thermometer  to  90°. 

North  of  28°  S.  lat,  the  Andes  cover  an  immense  extent  of  country 
east  of  the  high  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Pacific.  The 
south-'  astern  edge  of  this  mountain  region  follows  a  line  beginning 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  and  running  in  a 
north-eastern  direction  to  a  place  on  the  Rio  Vermejo,  about  50  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  Lavayen  and  Rio  de  Tarija,  its 
two  principal  branches.  Between  24°  and  21°  S.lat,  the  eastern  border 
is  near  62°  W.  long.  The  northern  part  of  the  mountain  region 
is  without  the  countries  that  belong  to  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
and  included  in  Bolivia,  where  the  snow-capped  Alturas  de  Lipez  form 
its  northern  border.  The  descent  of  the  Andes  towards  the  Pacific 
terminates  it  on  the  west.  The  highest  part  of  this  extensive  region, 
which  lies  between  65°  and  68°  W.  long.,  and  between  25°  and  22° 
N.  lat.,  is  very  properly  called  El  Despoblado,  or  the  uninhabited 
country.  Its  elevation  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  rather  exceeds  than  falls  short  of  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  surface  of  this  tract  presents  no  great  variety  of  level, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  road  which  leads  from  the  town  of  Salta  to 
Atacama  in  Bolivia.  Though  the  whole  region  rises  to  so  great  an 
elevation,  no  part  of  it  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  countries  which  surround  the  Despoblado  on  the  south  and 
east  vary  greatly  in  their  level.  From  the  southern  border  of  the 
Despoblado,  between  67°  and  68°  W.  long.,  a  range  branches  off, 
which  runs  south-south-east,  and  is  called  Sierra  Ambato  and  Sierra 
Ancaata.  It  terminates  north  of  28°  S.  lat.,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  but  about  100  miles 
east  of  it.  The  country  between  this  lateral  range  and  the  principal 
range  of  the  Andes  is  traversed  by  another  chain  in  all  its  length, 
which  however  does  not  appear  to  rise  to  such  an  elevation  as  the 
Sierra  Ambato.  The  valleys  which  lie  between  those  chains  are 
imperfectly  known,  but  their  climate  is  described  as  hot  and  sultry, 
and  this  is  apparent  from  the  staple  articles  consisting  of  very  good 
cotton  and  red  pepper.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  wheat,  and 
have  herds  of  cattle,  which  find  good  pasture  on  the  adjacent 
mountains. 

From  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Ambato,  near  26°  45',  the 
Sierra  de  Aconquija  extends  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the 
Rio  Salado,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  terminates  at  a  point  called  El 
Passage  (near  23°  S.  lat.),  where  the  river  runs  southward.  This 
range  is  very  high  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sierra  Ambato,  where  a 
portion  of  it  is  always  covered  with  snow ;  but  farther  east  it  sinks 
much  lower,  though  it  perhaps  never  falls  below  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Opposite  its  eastern  extremity,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Salado,  there  begins  another  range,  which  may  be 
considered  ita  continuation,  as  it  runs  in  the  same  direction,  and 
preserves  the  same  general  elevation.  This  range,  which  is  called 
Sierra  Lumbre,  or  Santa  Barbara,  terminates  in  some  hills  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Vermejo,  several  miles  below  the  confluence  of  its 
two  principal  branches,  the  Rio  Lavayen  and  the  Rio  de  Tarija.  A 
third  range  branches  off  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  Despoblado, 
near  22°  40'  S.  lat. :  it  has  at  first  the  form  of  an  elevated  and  wide 
range,  and  is  called  Abra  de  Cortaderas.  Farther  east  it  forms  a 
table-land  of  great  extent,  called  the  Table-land  of  Yavi.  Neither 
the  range  nor  the  table-land  rises  above  the  snow-line,  but  their  general 
level  can  hardly  be  less  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  as  both  rise 
above  the  line  of  trees.  The  table-land,  though  a  complete  level,  is 
destitute  even  of  bushes,  and  severe  frost  is  experienced  on  it  in 
the  month  of  June.  It  is  only  inhabited  by  guanacoes  and  vicunas : 
it  terminates  with  a  steep  descent  on  the  Rio  de  Tarija,  near  22° 
S.  lat. 

The  countries  inclosed  between  the  eastern  border  of  the  Despo- 
blado and  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas  and  the  Table-land  of  Yavi  on  the 
north,  and  the  Sierra  do  Aconquija  and  Lumbro  on  the  south-east, 
consist  chiefly  of  high  table-lands.  This  elevated  mountain  region 
is  furrowed  by  a  few  deep,  wide,  and  very  long  valleys,  which,  being 
much  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  region,  are  comparatively 
well-cultivated  and  populous.  The  longest  of  these  valleys  is- that 
which  is  watered  by  the  Rio  Quachipas  or  the  upper  course  of  the 
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Rio  Salado.  It  begins  at  its  upper  extremity,  on  a  depression  of  tho 
Despoblado  itself,  near  the  small  town  of  Acay,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  are  some  silver-mines,  and  it  extends  nearly  100  miles  south- 
ward, when  it  meets  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  and  the  valley  and  the 
river  turn  to  the  north-east  by  east.  Near  the  Despoblado  -the  vale 
is  too  high  to  be  fit  for  agriculture,  and  in  these  parts  it  is  very 
narrow.  But  before  it  turns  to  the  north-east  it  widens  considerably, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  European  cerealia  begins.  Large  quantities 
of  maize  and  wheat  are  grown,  and  the  quantity  of  these  articles 
exported  to  the  other  valleys  is  considerable.  The  rich  pastures  on 
the  adjacent  mountains  support  great  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules.  There  are  also  extensive  plantations  of  European  trees,  and 
much  common  wine  is  made,  which  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts. 

The  Vale  of  the  Rio  Guachipas  terminates  in  the  Plain  of  Salta, 
which  extends  about  20  miles  in  every  direction.  Another  valley 
runs  northward  from  this  plain  to  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  a  distance 
of  about  150  miles.  Through  this  valley  lies  the  road  which  leads 
from  Salta  to  Potosi,  and  it  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  travellers 
on  account  of  its  great  length,  its  comparatively  small  width,  and  the 
steepness  with  which  the  rocks  rise  on  both  sides.  In  many  places 
the  valley  is  hardly  a  furlong  wide.  This  valley  may  be  called  the 
Valley  of  Jujuy,  as  the  town  of  that  name  is  situated  nearly  at  equal 
distances  from  both  extremities  of  it.  The  wide  valley  of  the  Rio 
Lavayen,  or  Rio  de  Jujuy,  branches  off  from  the  Valley  of  Jujuy,  and 
extends  more  than  100  miles  between  the  Sierra  Lumbre  and  an 
elevated  table-land  to  the  north  of  it.  It  is  much  wider  than  tho 
Valley  of  Jujuy,  and  the  settlements  are  much  more  numerous  here 
than  in  the  other  valleys.  In  these  valleys  tropical  vegetation  appears 
in  all  its  luxuriance.  Forests  of  large  trees  cover  the  banks  of  tho 
rivers  and  ascend  the  hills  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Besides  maize, 
large  quantities -of  sugar-cane  are  grown  and  exported.  In  the  lower 
parts  the  coca  (Erythroxylon  Coca)  grows,  whose  leaves  are  chewed 
by  the  natives,  and  the  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea-plant,  is  indigenous. 

Along  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija  and 
Sierra  Lumbre  there  is  a  tract  of  considerable  width,  called  the  Plain 
of  Tucuman,  which  is  very  fertile,  and  has  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
climate.  The  surface  is  furrowed  by  numerous  small  rivers,  which 
originate  on  the  declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ranges,  and  descend 
in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  lower  country,  which  is  farther 
east.  This  region  is  an  inclined  plain,  which  sinks  to  the  south-east 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  slope.  Having  a  hot  but  dry  and 
healthy  climate,  and  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  it  is  the  most 
fertile  tract  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  is  thence  called  tho 
Garden  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Its  width  south  of  the  Rio  Salado 
exceeds  70  miles,  but  between  that  river  and  the  Rio  Vermejo  it  is 
much  less.  The  population  of  this  plain,  which  is  very  great,  is  mostly 
occupied  in  raising  corn,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco.  Much  tobacco  is 
exported.  The  sugar-cane  is  said  to  grow  naturally  in  the  low-lauds. 
The  base  and  slope  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  tall  trees,  and 
supply  pasture  for  cattle. 

II.  Plaint. — The  plains  occupy  about  five-sixths  of  the  surface  of 
the  provinces  of  La  Plata.  The  most  northern  part  of  them,  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  El  Gran  Chaco,  extends  on  the  east  of 
the  mountain  region  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Paraguay,  and 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  republic  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Rio  Salado  with  the  Parana,  occupying  all  the  tract  between  these 
rivers.  This  immense  country,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  wholo 
Argentine  Confederation,  or  120,000  square  miles,  is  very  little  known, 
there  being  only  a  few  families,  and  those  mostly  of  Indian  origin, 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  interior  is  possessed  by 
several  aboriginal  tribes,  who  wander  about  in  the  woods,  and  live 
on  the  produce  of  the  chace  and  wild  fruits.  The  most  northern 
part  of  the  desert  appears  to  have  annual  rains,  and  the  country  is 
accordingly  pretty  well  wooded.  In  this  part,  which  lies  between 
the  Rio  Vermejo  and  the  Rio  Paraguay  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Pilcomayo,  and  which  is  called  the  Llanos  de  Manso,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  independent  tribes,  though  the  several  families 
are  generally  small.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco, 
between  26°  and  30°  S.  lat.,  is  a  complete  desert  for  want  of  rain 
and  water.  The  general  character  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  in  many 
places  it  is  covered  with  incrustations  of  salt ;  in  others  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  small  salt-swamps.  No  part  of  it  produces  grass,  but 
some  tracts  are  covered  with  stunted  prickly  trees.  It  is  uninhabited, 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Salado,  where  a  few  families  havo 
settled. 

The  country  which  lies  west  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Chaco, 
and  extends  to  the  bonks  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  though  not  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  it,  does  not  materially  differ  from  it  in  features,  soil, 
and  vegetation,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  the  water  of 
which  being  sweet  can  bo  used  for  irrigation,  and  is  in  many  places 
applied  for  that  purpose. 

West  of  the  Rio  Dulce  and  between  28°  30'  and  30°  S.  lat.,  a 
desert  extends  as  far  west  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sierra  Velasco, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  fertile  tract,  called  La  Costa,  hardly 
20  miles  wide.  Where  the  desert  is  traversed  by  the  rood  between 
Cordova  and  Santiago  del  Estcro,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  it  is  about 
60  miles  wide,  but  farther  west  it  growa  much  wider.  The  surface  is 
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•sd  with  hillocks,  and  b  for  the  most  part 

covered  with  a  thick  salt  ettorescence.  Henoe  the  desert  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Great  Salina.  The  vegetation  b  limited  to  a  kind  of 
nIH-  from  the  ashes  of  which  soda  b  extracted.  Thb  desert  b 
probably  the  hottest  part  of  America,  the  heat  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  northern  winds  in  summer  being  almost  insupportable  in  those 
place*  which  are  built  on  the  borders  of  thb  desert,  as  Santiago  del 
Betero.  Thb  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but 
partly  to  the  lowness  of  the  country,  it  having  been  ascertained  by 
barometrical  observations  that  the  surface  of  the  desert  b  ouly  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  though  it 
b  700  miles  distant  from  that  point 

That  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  30*  and  38*  S.  bt, 
exhibit*  a  different  character.  Nearly  iu  the  middle  of  it  b  the  Sierra 
de  Cordova,  a  system  of  heights,  which  in  another  place  would  U- 
called  mountains,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snow-capped  Andes 
can  only  be  called  hills.  Thb  sierra  b  divided  from  the  Andes  by  a 
plain  200  miles  wide.  The  more  elevated  and  mountainous  part  of 
thb  system  b  between  30°  and  82*  8.  lat,  and  extends  more  than  120 
miles  from  north  to  south,  but  the  width  does  not  exceed  60  miles. 
The  southern  part,  between  81*  and  82*,  b  a  small  table-land,  about 
80  miles  wide,  and  growing  narrower  towards  the  south.  The  declivity 
b  gentle  towards  the  base,  but  near  the  top  it  b  steep.  The  plain  b 
covered  with  grass,  but  b  entirely  devoid  of  trees.  It  may  be  about 
2500  or  3000  feet  elevated  above  its  base,  and  perhaps  3500  or  4000 
feet  above  the  sea  level  In  winter  it  b  sprinkled  with  patches  of 
snow.  The  short  valleys  by  which  the  western  side  b  furrowed 
peoduce  abundance  of  maize  and  fruits,  and  thb  b  also  the  case  with 
the  long  valley  which  runs  along  the  eastern  unbroken  declivity. 
Near  32*  &  Ut  the  table-land  branches  off  into  two  ridges,  of  which 
the  eastern  is  called  the  Sierra  and  the  western  the  Serrazuela.  They 
run  north  and  north-westerly,  and  at  their  northern  extremity  are 
more  than  50  miles  from  each  other.  The  intervening  country  b  a 
succession  of  stony  or  sandy  ridges  flat  at  the  top,  and  alternating 
with  broad  pastoral  valleys  interspersed  with  plantations  of  fig  and 
I  '•.•••• 

The  country  which  extends  from  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  to  the  Rio 
Parana'  b  hilly,  or  strongly  undulating  along  the  base  of  the  heights, 
and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian  corn  in  the  lower  tracts  where  the 
fields  can  be  irrigated.  This  hilly  country  extends  about  30  miles, 
when  the  country  sinks  into  somewhat  irregular  plains.  Some  parts 
of  these  plains  are  covered  with  trees,  but  others  are  without  wood, 
which  becomes  more  scarce  as  we  proceed  farther  east,  until  the  woods 
re-appear  at  some  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Parana^  These 
woods  chiefly  consist  of  low  mimosas  or  stunted  prickly  trees.  The 
plains  are  generally  covered  with  coarse  grass,  but  in  some  parts, 
especially  in  the  eastern  districts,  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt 
The  numerous  small  streams  which  flow  from  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and  unite  into  three  rivers,  the  Primero. 
Segundo,  and  Tercero,  do  not  join  the  Psranii,  but  are  lost  in  small 
salt  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tercero,  which  however  in  the 
dry  season  b  very  shallow,  and  has  hardly  water  enough  for  small 
boata.  The  Rio  Dulce,  a  Urge  river  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de 
Aoonquija,  and  runs  about  400  miles,  b  likewise  lost  in  an  extensive 
salt  lake,  called  Laguna  Saladoa  de  loe  Porongoa.  The  salt  lakes  in 
which  these  rivers  are  lost  occur  between  80*  and  32*,  and  are  near  the 
meridian  of  62*  W.  It  seems  that  a  deep  depression  runs  along  this 
meridian,  and  that  the  country  between  it  and  the  Rio  ParanA  and 
Rio  Salado  b  much  more  elevated.  There  are  agricultural  settlements 
in  this  country  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  small  hamlets, 
Inhabited  by  herdsmen,  occur  on  the  plains.  Though  the  pasture  is 
indifferent,  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  are  reared.  The  country 
which  surrounds  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova, 
and  extends  to  83*  8.  Ut,  resembles  in  its  general  character  that  » li  i.  h 
b  to  the  east  of  it,  except  that  it  b  traversed  in  several  places  by 
narrow  ridges  of  low  rocky  hills,  along  the  bases  of  which  vegetation 
b  much  more  vigorous,  and  the  soil  more  favourable  to  agriculture 
than  in  the  wide  plains  which  lie  between  them. 

The  country  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  and 
extends  in  that  direction  for  120  or  130  miles  from  the  range,  b 
nearly  altogether  bare  of  grasa  Rain  b  scarce  in  all  the  countries  of 
South  America  south  of  24°,  and  thb  want  of  moisture  b  the  chief 
reason  why  cultivation  extends  so  slowly  in  these  parts.  In  the 
country  west  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  H  never  rams,  nor  b  the  ground 
ever  refreshed  by  dew,  which  falls  abundantly  in  the  pampas  farther 
to  UM  south-east  The  soil  of  thb  region  is  composed  of  a  loose  and 
friable  clayey  loam,  and  the  creator  part  of  H  contains  stunted  trees ; 
tracta  covered  with  salt  incrustations,  or  with  grass,  are  only. 
nmaslisuaQy  met  with,  and  never  occupy  a  Urge  surface.  The  |jsssj 
tracts  are  nxxt  numerous  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 

slasno,  where  they  are  called  Los  Llanos,  and  supply  pasture  for 
niimeriNis  herds  of  itjttle. 

*  T*?*  Ef*  *  *•  P^  "Men  -i tends  from  83*  8.  Ut,  to  the  banks  of 
UM  Rio  Negro,  UM  southern  boundary  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
Is  known  tinder  the  nstn.  of  Pampas.  Though  generally  considered 
as  on-  plain,  -.tending  on  a  perfect  level  from  the  chores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  base  of  the  Andes,  h  has  been  observed  that  nature 
has  divided  H  by  some  tracts  of  more  derated  ground  into  several 


regions,  which  differ  in  soil  aud  fertility.  The  most  remarkable  and 
best  known  of  these  elevated  grounds  begins  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  between  Cape  Corrientes  aud  Punta  Andrea,  south  of  38*  8. 
lat,  with  rocks,  which  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  rise  to  the  height 
of  hills,  having  broad  summits  in  the  form  of  a  table-land,  and  steep 
sides.  This  range  of  hills,  which  i*  called  the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan 
(opening),  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  and  has  excellent  pasture 
on  its  summit  About  40  miles  from  the  sea  the  ridge  is  intorru|ited 
by  a  wide  gap  or  opening  (called  by  the  aborigines  Vuulcan),  un<l  •  n 
the  west  of  this  opening  rises  another  ridge,  which  has  various  names, 
being  broken  by  several  other  gaps,  and  extends  in  a  south-eastern 
and  north-western  direction  about  200  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  Where 
this  elevated  ground  approaches  61*  W.  Ion;-.,  it  turns  to  the  north, 
and  runs  in  that  direction  to  86°  S.  lat,  when  it  turns  more  to  the 
west,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate  where  the  parallel  of  84°  cuts  the 
meridian  of  62°.  This  part  of  the  higher  ground  is  a  gentle  swell, 
overtopped  by  low  hills,  which  occur  at  great  distances  from  i.uo 
another,  and  by  a  few  low  ridges.  Though  most  travellers  describe 
the  country  north  of  84°  in  the  direction  of  this  swell  as  a  perfect 
!•  •.  i-l.  it  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  plains  lying  east  and  west,  and  it 
extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Parana;  where  the  river  is  lined  with 
cliffs  nbout  60  feet  above  its  level,  between  &  Nicolas  and  Rosario. 
Thin  elevated  ground  separates  the  eastern  portion  of  the  pampas  from 
that  farther  west  All  the  rivers  which  water  them  eastern  ]«mi«s 
have  their  origin  in  this  elevated  tract  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
water  of  most  of  them  b  salt,  especially  in  summer,  when  the  volume 
b  much  diminished,  though  they  flow  through  a  country  which  is  not 
impregnated  with  saline  matter.  Prom  thin  it  may  be  inferred  that 
extensive  deposits  of  salt  must  exist  in  the  high  ground  on  which  they 
originate. 

The  Rio  Salado,  which  rises  near  the  jwint  where  the  parallel  of 
84°  cuts  the  meridian  of  62°,  runs  in  an  cant-south-eastern  direction 
about  300  miles,  and  divides  the  JEatten  Pampat  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  Though  numerous  settlement*  hare  been  made  in  the 
country  north  of  the  Rio  Salado,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it  b  still 
in  its  natural  state.  It  is  a  continuous  level  plain,  covered  with  coarse 
luxuriant  grass,  growing  in  tufts  and  partially  mixed  with  wild  oats 
and  trefoil.  Extensive  tracts  are  entirely  overgrown  with  thistles 
from  6  to  8  feet  high,  which  are  used  for  fuel,  as  the  country  U 
entirely  devoid  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Near  the  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitant)*,  only  single  trees  are  met  with.  The  level  plain  contains 
shallow  depressions,  in  which  the  rain-water  u  collected  and  forms 
pools.  This  water  evaporating  in  the  dry  season,  these  depressions 
are  then  covered  with  rich  grass,  which  supplies  pasture  during  the 
hot  weather.  Thus  thb  country  is  able  to  maintain  immense  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses ;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  coarse  grass  and  the 
thintle  gradually  disappear  when  trodden  down  by  the  animals,  and 
are  replaced  by  a  fine  turf;  this  b  especially  observable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Though  the  rearing  of  cattle 
b  still  the  principal  object  of  agriculture,  sheep  liave  very  much 
increased  of  late  years,  and  wheat  has  been  more  cultivated.  Wheat 
b  now  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  the  importation  from  the 
United  States  of  North  America  hag  been  entirely  stopped,  but  tl.mr 
and  corn  have  been  shipped  to  Brazil ;  and  in  1850  a  cargo  of  3800 
quarters  was  shipped  to  England,  but  this  is  understood  to  have  proved 
an  unprofitable  venture  and  is  not  likely  to  be  noon  repeated.  Wool 
also  forms  an  important  article  of  export  Though  the  rivers  are 
dry  in  summer,  except  the  Rio  Salado  and  the  largest  of  its  affluents, 
whose  water  cannot  be  used  on  account  of  its  saltness,  fresh  water 
may  be  procured  at  no  great  depth  by  digging  wells.  Along  Uie 
banks  of  the  La  Plata  and  Rio  Parana,  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Che  small  town  of  8.  Pedro,  there  is  a  broad  belt  of  low  ground, 
which  b  annually  inundated  by  the  freshets  of  the  Rio  Parana  for 
several  months,  ami  I'n-tili.-n-d  by  the  muddy  deposit  of  that  river. 

The  country  south  of  the  Rio  Salado  b  of  a  somewhat  different 
character.  Near  the  banks  of  the  river  it  u  on  a  level  with  the 
country  north  of  it,  which  it  resembles  in  every  respect ;  but  about 
10  miles  from  the  river  swamps  begin,  which  extend  over  a  great  part 
of  thb  region.  Towards  the  sea  the  swamps  are  nearly  100  miles 
wide ;  but  farther  west  they  grow  narrower,  until  they  terminate  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Salado  with  the  Km  Floras.  These  swamps 
are  thickly  set  with  tall  canes  an4.  reed",  and  in  many  places 
interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  ponds.  They  probably  owe  their 
existence  to  the  circumstance  ••!'  tlieir  surface  constituting  a  perfect 
level,  which  receives  numerous  streams,  the  waterx  <>f  which  cannot 
make  their  way  to  the  Rio  Kalado  or  to  the  sea.  These  swamps  form 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  agricultural  settlement* ;  for 
though  the  country  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  del  Vimlcan  and  tl>. 
more  western  ranges  of  hills  appears  in  no  respect  to  be  inf.Ti..r  in 
fertility  to  the  country  north  of  the  Rio  Salado,  no  agricultural 
settlements  have  been  established  here. 

North  of  the  Bahia  Blanca  (near  89*  a  lat)  a  mountain  ..: 
•iderable  elevation  rises  abruptly  over  the  plain  ;  it  is  called  Sii-n-i 
Ventana,  and  its  elevation  above  the  sea  level  is  about  3600  feet  Tlii< 
mountain  extends  north-west  for  about  20  miles,  but  grows  lower 
towards  the  west,  where  it  b  separated  by  a  depression  from  another 
and  lower  ridge  that  runs  in  the  same  direction  and  b  called  Ki.-rni 
Onamini.  80  far  thb  country  b  known,  but  farther  west  it  has  not 
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been  explored.  It  is  however  known  that  in  the  same  direction  there 
occurs  a  vast  forest,  three  days'  journey  long,  which  covers  a  hilly 
tract,  and  other  forests  of  a  similar  description  occur  in  the  centre  of 
the  Pampas,  and  lie  in  the  same  direction. 

The  country  between  the  Sierra  del  Vuulcan  and  the  Sierra 
Ventana  and  the  ridges  dependent  on  them,  resembles  in  its  natural 
features  the  country  south  of  the  Rio  Salado.  Along  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Ventana  extends  a  level  country,  interspersed  with  some  low 
hills ;  the  surface  is  dry,  and  fit  for  agricultural  establishments.  But 
in  approaching  the  chain  of  the  Sierra  de  Vuulcan,  Darwin  found  the 
country,  to  the  width  of  80  miles,  covered  with  swamps.  In  some 
parts  there  were  fine  moist  plains,  covered  with  grass,  while  others 
had  a  soft,  black,  and  peaty  soil.  There  were  also  many  extensive  but 
shallow  lakes,  and  large  beds  of  reeds.  He  compares  this  tract  with 
the  better  part  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fens.  These  swamps  probably 
owe  their  origin  to  the  rivers  which  descend  with  a  rapid  course  from 
the  Sierra  Ventana  and  Sierra  Guamini  to  the  level  country. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Western  Pampas,  namely,  all  the  country 
west  of  62°  W.  long.,  and  extending  theuce  to  the  Andes  between  34° 
S.  1st  and  the  Rio  Negro,  is  almost  unknown,  having  only  been 
explored  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  except  in  one  line,  in  which 
it  hag  been  traversed  by  land.  The  few  points  which  have  thus  been 
examined  are  too  isolated  to  authorise  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  this  immense  country.  But  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies  between  33°  and  34°  8.  Int., 
as  it  is  traversed  by  the  great  road  that  leads  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Mendoza,  and  thence  over  the  Andes  to  Chili. 

In  the  country  which  surrounds  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Salado,  the 
•oil  of  the  plain  begins  to  be  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda,  and 
continues  more  or  less  so  to  the  base  of  the  Andes.  But  it  has  a 
different  character  east  and  west  of  66°  W.  long.  East  of  that  meri- 
dian, a  great  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  extensive  saline 
swamps  overgrown  with  reeds ;  the  more  elevated  spots  of  these 
swamps  are  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence.  The  dry  tracts  which 
intervene  between  the  swamps  are  overgrown  with  a  coarse  grass  that 
attains  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  resembles  rye  or  wild  oats.  This  grass 
grows  in  clumps,  and  is  salt  to  the  taste.  The  soil  consists  of  a  dark 
friable  mould,  without  the  smallest  pebble  in  it.  In  every  part  of 
this  country  there  are  lakes  containing  salt  water.  Many  of  them  are 
from  10  to  20  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  wide.  These  lakes  are  most 
numerous  between  64°  and  65"  W.  long.,  where  an  extensive  shallow 
depression  occurs,  perhaps  50  miles  in  length,  and  20  miles  in  width. 
The  whole  of  this  depression  is  filled  with  water  when  the  Rio  Quinto, 
which  originates  in  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  is  raised  by  a  freshet  from 
the  mountains,  at  which  time  it  sends  a  great  portion  of  its  waters 
into  this  depression.  When  the  water  has  been  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  miiumer,  it  only  remains  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  ponds 
with  which  the  depression  is  interspersed.  Where  the  plain 
approaches  the  hilly  country  that  surrounds  the  south  side  of  the 
Sierra  de  Cordova,  the  surface  is  broken  in  many  places  into  low  hills, 
with  a  steep  ascent  and  furrowed  by  ravines  ;  the  hills  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  grassy  plains.  The  grass  is  smooth,  short,  and 
thick,  and  there  are  low  bushes  on  it.  The  hills  are  partly  clothed 
with'  thorny  trees  of  a  stunted  growth,  and  with  brushwood.  The 
rivers  which  intersect  this  country  run  in  beds  from  20  to  40  feet 
below  ita  surface  ;  their  banks  are  very  steep,  but  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  there  is  no  water  in  them.  It  is  only  in  the  hilly 
tract  of  this  part  of  tit.  \V, -.item  Pampas  that  there  are  any 
agricultural  settlements ;  in  the  level  country  there  are  only  estancias, 
or  cattle-fai-i 

The  plain  which  extends  from  66°  W.  long,  to  the  base  of  the 
Andes  presents  a  less  level  surface.  The  soil  consists  of  loose  sand, 
impregnated  with  saline  matter,  and  unfit  for  the  growth  of  grass. 
The  vegetation  is  limited  to  low  thorny  trees,  some  resinous  bushes, 
and  saline  barilla  plants.  But  this  arid  and  sterile  soil,  when  irrigated, 
is  changed  into  the  most  fertile  fields.  The  saline  matter,  as  it  seems, 
when  applied  to  a  soil  so  light,  becomes  by  the  assistance  of  constant 
re  the  most  active  stimulus  to  vegetation,  and  serves  as  a  never- 
failing  manure.  The  rivers  in  this  region,  being  very  little  depressed 
below  the  general  surface  of  the  plain,  are  extensively  used  for 
irrigat  settlements  on  the  Kio  Tunuyan,  Rio  de  Mendo/;i, 

and  Rio  de  S.  Juan  are  rather  numerous,  and  increasing  in  extent 
and  number.  Indian  corn  and  wheat  are  grown  to  a  great  extent,  and 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  soil  seems  particularly 
adapted  to  fruit-trees.  The  plantations  of  vines,  figs,  peaches,  apples, 
olives,  and  nuts  are  extensive,  and  their  produce  goes  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  especially  to  (,'liili. 

The  Argentine  Confederation  contains  also  an  extensive  tract  of  hilly 
country  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Parana1  and  Uruguay.  In  the 
northern  part  of  this  region  is  the  Lagnna  de  Ybera,  which  extends 
from  no  th  to  south  in  some  places  nearly  100  miles,  and  nowhere  less 
than  40  miles ;  and  from  east  to  west  about  80  miles.  It  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  3000  square  miles.  A  narrow  strip  of  elevated 
flu TH  l»,nli>r  t'n.m  t.li.-  JUo  |  '-id  it  is 

supposed  that  it  is  Htipplii'd  with  wiitcr  fr-uti  that  river  by  infiltration, 

as  no  stream  enters  it ;  and  it  supplies  with  water  four  small  rivers, 

whirli,  the  Mirinay,  runs  to  the  Uruguay,  and  tin-  ilnvc  others 

to  the  I'aranti.     The  surface  of  thi.-i  low  tract  however  is  only  u  deep 


swamp,  interspersed  with  numerous  small  lakes.  It  is  chiefly  covered 
by  aquatic  plants  and  shrubs,  but  in  most  parts  it  is  impassable.  The 
country  extending  southward  from  this  lake  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Parana1  with  the  Uruguay  has  an  undulating  surface,  the  heights 
seldom  rising  into  hills,  except  in  the  interior  and  at  a  few  places 
along  the  Paranit.  It  is  chiefly  overgrown  with  trees,  between  which 
there  are  some  savannas  of  moderate  extent.  On  the  plains  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  are  pastured,  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Though  the  trees  are  of  stunted  growth,  the  entire  want  of 
forests  in  the  surrounding  countries  makes  this  wood  of  great  demand 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  cabinet-work,  for  carriages,  and  as  timber 
for  small  houses.  The  interior  of  the  country  appears  to  be  much  more 
hilly  than  along  the  rivers,  and  is  occupied  by  the  forest  of  Monteil, 
which  extends  more  than  1 00  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
average  width  of  40  miles.  It  is  encumbered  with  brushwood  and 
studded  with  small  trees.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  country, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Paranit,  there  is%  low  tract,  which  is  subject 
to  occasional  inundations.  .  That  portion  of  this  country  which 
extends  from  the  lake  of  Ybera  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the 
boundary-line  of  Brazil,  is  known  tinder  the  name  of  the  Missiones, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Jesuits  having  collected  here  a  great 
number  of  aborigines,  and  accustomed  them  to  a  civilised  life.  The 
establishments  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  population  dispersed.  The 
south-western  part,  which  is  uudulating,  has  a  soil  of  great  fertility, 
producing  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  tropical  productions.  To  the 
north-east  of  it  the  country  rises  into  high  hills  and  mountains,  which 
are  covered  with  tall  timber-trees,  the  most  southern  which  occur 
east  of  the  And.es  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 

t/i/tlrography,  Communication*,  Ac. — All  the  rivers  which  drain  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  as  far  as  it  is  situated  north  of  34°  S.  lat.,  carry 
their  waters  to  the  wide  restuary  called  La  Plata.    [PLATA,  Rio  DE  LA.] 
Before  they  reach  this  fresh- water  sea,   they  form  two   large  rivers, 
the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  which  with  their  affluents  are  not  only 
admirably  adapted  to  render  available  all  the  resources  of  the  Argen- 
tine Provinces,  affording  an  unbroken  channel  of  communication  for 
some  thousands  of  miles,  but  would  open  a  ready  means  for  adven- 
turous traders  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  mineral  districts  of 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Peru,     Along  the  banks  of  these  rivers  there  cau 
be  little  doubt  that  when  the  country  becomes  thoroughly  freed  from 
anarchy,  and  its  inhabitants  turn  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce, 
the  population  will  concentrate  and  numerous  busy  towns  will  arise. 
The  ParanA  originates  hardly  twenty  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  table-laud  of  BRAZIL.     After  leaving  that  country  at 
its  confluence  with  the  river  Iguazu,  the  Paranit  continues  to  run 
between  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Paraguay,   in  a   southern 
direction  for  about  50  miles,  when  it  turns  gradually  to  the  south- 
west, and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the  large  island  of  Apipe",  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles.     This  part  of  the  river  is  not  navigable 
in  all  its  extent,   as  there  are  several  rapids  and  small  falls,  the  last  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Apipd.     This  large  island,  with 
whose  dimensions  we  are  not  acquainted,  is  the  point  where  the  unin- 
terrupted navigation  of  the  Parana  begins,  and  where  large  quantities  of 
timber  are  shipped,  the  river  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons 
burden.     From  Apipe  the  river  runs  westward  nearly  100  miles,  whjn 
it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Paraguay  from  the  north,  and  at  the  point  of 
confluence  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  west  of  south.   Below  the  junction 
with  the  Paraguay,  the  width  of  the  river  varies  from  one  mile  and  a 
half  to  two  miles,  but  the  whole  volume  of  water  seldom  flows  in  one 
channel,  as  the  current  is  divided  by  a  continuous  series  of  islands 
overgrown  with  low  trees,  and  subject  to  inundations.     The  islands, 
which  are  of  various  sizes,  are  in  a  constant  course  of  decay   and 
ivtiuvation;  new  ones  are   continually   being  formed  whenever  any 
obstruction  occurs,  and  old  ones  constantly  being  destroyed.     These 
islands  and  the  numerous  sand-banks  render  the  navigation  slow  and 
tedious.    At  Santa  Fe1  the  river  begins  to  divide  into  various  branches, 
and  to  run  southward.     After  a  course  of  about  100  miles  it  turns  to 
the  south-east  at  Rosario,  and  thence  to  its  mouth  in  the  La  Plata  the 
number  of  its  branches  increases.     It  opens  into  the  La  Plata  with  a 
large   number  of  embouchures,   forming   a  long   but  comparatively 
narrow  delta,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  islands.     The   most 
northern  branches  fall  into  the  wide  mouth  of  the  Rio  Uruguay.     Its 
principal   outlet  is  that  which  is  called  Paranri  Guazu  (the   Great 
Parana)  in  which  there  is  seldom  less  than  two  fathoms  and  a  half  of 
water.     The  mouth  called  Paranfl  de  las  Palmas  is  the  deepest,  next 
to  the  Guazu.    The  Paranfl  runs  nearly  900  miles  within  the  boundary 
of  the  republic,  of  which  750  miles  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  300 
tons  all  the  year  round.     In  the  summer  the  river  is  raised  somewhat 
above   its   natural   level,   owing   to   the.  melting  of  the   snows,    but 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  intertropical  rams'  having  filled   the 
upper  branches,  it  begins  to  rise,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  four 
months,  to  the  end  of  April.     The  average  rise  below  its  junction 
with  the  Paraguay  is  stated  to  be  12  feet.     It  then  inundates  the 
adjacent  grounds,  especially  below  Santa  F6,  and  the  tracts  which  are 
thus  laid  under  water  are   said  to  cover    a  surface  of  4000  square 
miles,  an  estimate  which  is    perhaps    overrated.     The  water   leaves 
behind  a  gray  slimy  deposit,  which  is  very  favourable  to  vegetation. 
At  the  cud  of  April  the  water  begins  to  fall,  and  the  fall  is  somewhat 
more  rapid  than  the  rise.     Tin-  han  been  said,  is  navigable 
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of   considerable  burden  as  far  as  Corricntes,  but  the 
i  of  the  current  renders  the  navigation  very  tedious  for  sailing 

Its  capability   for  steam    veeseU  was    sufficiently    proved 

during  the  blockade  of  the  La  Plata  by  the  British  and  French 
squadron,  when  H.  M.  steamer  Alecto,  of  200  horse  power,  and  800 
tons  burden,  ascended  the  river  to  Corricntos,  making  the  voyage  from 
Monte  Video  to  Corrientos  and  back,  nearly  2000  miles,  in  89  days. 
This  voyage  strikingly  illustrated  the  vast  superiority  of  steam  for 
the  navigation  of  this  river;  for  the  Alecto  actually  overtook  and 
iisssdil  on  her  way  to  Corrientes  a  fleet  of  sailing  vessels,  which  left 
Moose  Video  while  the  Alecto  was  fitting  at  Woolwich.  These 
Bailing  vessels  took  112  days  to  reach  Corrientes  from  Monte  Video. 
Captain  Sullivan,  H.N.,  made  a  very  careful  survey  of  the  river 
during  the  blockade,  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  has  caused  a  beau- 
tiful series  of  Charts  of  the  Parana  to  be  engraved  and  published 
from  his  drawings.  According  to  Captain  Sullivan,  "  when  the  river  i- 
high  TBSSols  drawing  16  feet  of  water  may  ascend  as  high  as  Sea 
Juan,  in  30*  86'  8.  lat,  and  those  drawing  12  feet  may  go  up  to 
Corrientoa,  with  two  feet  to  spare ;  but  when  the  Pamnit  is  at  its  lowest, 
vesseli  attempting  to  ascend  it  should  not  draw  more  than  6  feet" 
By  a  decree  of  Urquiza,  as  Provisional  Director  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  dated  August  31,  1852,  the  navigation  of  the  Plata, 
the  Parana,  and  the  Uruguay  is  opened  to  all  foreign  vessels  under 
120  tons  burden. 

The  Paraguay,  the  Urgent  of  the  affluents  of  the  Parana,  originates 
likewise  in  Brazil.    Having  passed  through  the  Estrccho  de  S.  Fran- 
cisco (20*  8.  lat),  at  the  Fecho  doe  Morrow,  it  continues  to  flow  with  a 
gentle  current  in  a  southern  direction,  dividing  Paraguay  from  the 
Gran  Chaco,  until,  at  25°  30'  &  lat,  and  about  20  miles  below  Asuncion 
in  Paraguay,  the  channel  is  narrowed  at  a  place  called  Angostura  by 
protruding  rocks,  between  which  the  current  runs  with  great  rapidity. 
From  this  point  it  runs  west  by  south  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana. 
Vessels  of  considerable  size  may  navigate  this  river  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  republic,  along  which  it  rung  about  400  miles.    The 
channel  in  these  parts  being  confined  between  high  banks,  the  water 
rises  30  feet,  but  the  inundations  of  the  adjacent  tracts  are  not  exten- 
sive.    Its  waters  are  increased  by  two  large  tributaries,  the  Pilcomayo 
and  Rio  Vermejo.     The  PUcomayo  rises  in  the  Andes,  in  two  branches. 
The  southern,  called  Rio  de  S.  Junan  and  afterwards  Pilaya,  originates 
in  the  Despoblado ;  and  the  northern,  the  proper  Pilcomayo,  derives 
its  waters  from  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Andes 
between  the  Despoblado  and  the  vale  of  the  Desaguadero  in  Bolivia, 
and  partly  also  from  those  which  originate  in  the  mountains  that 
inclose  that  vale.      These  two  rivers  receive  the  drainage  of  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  between  19°  and  23°  S.  lat,  and  unite 
after  a  course  of  about  850  miles,  near  20°  40'  S.  lat,  and  62*  60'  W. 
long.    After  the  union  of  these  branches  the  Pilcomayo  is  a  broad  anc 
deep  river,  and  runs  about  700  miles  to  iU  junction  with  the  Paraguay, 
first  easterly  and  afterwards  to  the  south-east     In  this  part  of  its 
course  it  flows  with  innumerable  windings  through  the  Gran  Chaco 
where  it  is  joined  by  no  large  river,  and  where  its  waters  are  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  arid  country  through  which  it  runs.   Thug  it  becomes 
extremely  shallow,  and  neither  of  the  two  arms  into  which  it  diridi 
200  miles  above  its  mouth  is  navigable,  even  for  small  boats,  to  a 
distance  exceeding  100  miles  from  the  Paraguay.     These  two  arms 
are  called  Araguay  Guazu  and  Mini     The  Vermfjo  derives  its'  waters 
from  the  Despoblado,  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  and  the  table-land  o 
Yavi,  descending  from  which  elevated  regions  it  forms  two  rivers,  thi 
Rio  de  Tarija  on  the  north,  and  the  Rio  Lavayen  on  the  south.    Th( 
first,  turning  southward,  joins  the  second  at  the  eastern  base  of  th< 
table-land  of  Yavi,  and  both  form  the  Vermejo,  which  flows  abou 
700  miles  through  the  Gran  Chaco  with  numerous  windings,  until  i 
joins  the  Rio  Paraguay  nearly  40  mile*  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Parana.    The  Rio  Vermejo  is  navigable  for  large  boat,  as  far  as  the 
union  of  He  great  branches. 

The  largest  effluent  of  the  Parana,  next  to  the  Paraguay,  is  UK. 
Saladt.    The  river  rises  on  the  southern  border  of  the  table-land  o 
the  Despoblado  under  the  name  of  Cachi,  and  runs  southward  until 
meets  the  river  Santa  Maria,  which  comes  from  the  Sierra  de  Aeon 
quija,  when  it  turns  east  by  north,  sad  is  called  Ouachipas.     Having 
dimmed  the  valley  of  that  name,  it  enters  the  plain  of  Salta,  where  I 
is  Joined  by  some  smaller  riven,  and  turns  south-west,  flowing  through 
the  opening  between  the  Sierra  de  Aconqulja  and  Sierra  Lumbre 
where  it  is  called  'KIPaesage.1    At  this  place  it  is  traversed  by  th 
road  leadinf  from  Cordova  to  Halta,  sad  is  fordable  in  the  dry  season, 
but  during  the  nine  the  passage  is  so  dangerous  that  all  communica- 
tion between  the  southern  and  northern  provinces  is  interrupted. 
few  mile,  farther  roth  it  enters  the  desert  country,  where  the  water* 
imbibe  a  brackish  taste,  from  which  it*  name  is  derived,  sad  which  i 
I"*""'**  *«e  whole  way  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana  near  Santa  F<S. 
T«*»»  «««»««h  the  plain*  U  more  than  800  miles,  of  which  abou 
•ne-half,  a*  far  up  as  the  small   town  of  Matara,  is  said  to  bo 

•  in  the  western  Pampas  akin 

1  »r  and  8«*  a  lat     The  water*  whic 

-J  parallels  from   the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
__s  are  collected  in  three  interns  of  lakes,  united  by  channels 
by  wUoh  tke  enrplus  water  is  earned  from  one  system  of  lakes  to  the 
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iher.     As  these  «Amn«l.  lie  from  north  to  south,  it  is  obvious  that 

10  northern  system   is  the  most  elevated,  and  the  southern   the 

owest    The  most  northern,  called  the  lakes  of  Guanacache,  occurs 

Mtween  31°  40'  cad  32'.     Neither  the  number  nor  the  extent  of 

lakes  is  exactly  known.     Their  margins  are  covered  with  salt 

ncrustations  during  the  winter  and  spring.     These  lakes  receive  two 

rash-water  rivers,  the  Rio  de  S.  Juan  and  the  Rio  de  Mendoza,  both 

f  which  rise  in  the  Vale  of  Uspallata  between  the  two  ranges  of  the 

Indes.     The  Rio  de  S.  Juan  drains  the  northern  part  of  the  vale  for 

bout  100  miles,  breaks  through  the  Paramilla  range  near  81*  S.  lat, 

ows  eastward  about  50  miles,  slid  then  southward  a  somewhat 

reater  distance.     Its  waters  in  the  plain  are  used  for  irrigation.    The 

fto  de  Jfendota,  or  de  Luxan,  drains  the  southern  districts  of  the 

ale  of  Uspallata  for  about  60  miles,  then  turns  eastward,  pausing  by 

chasm  through  the  Paramilla  range,  and  then  declining  to  the  north, 

t  likewise  reaches  the  lakes  of  Guanacache.     The  waters  of  this  river 

also  are  used  for  irrigation.    It  is  supposed  that  the  Rio  Vrrmrjo, 

which  waters   the   Vale  of   Guaudacol,  also  reaches  the  lakes  of 

}uanacache  by  a  southern  course  ;  but  the  waters  of  this  river,  which 

are  fresh  in  the  vale,  imbibe  a  brackish  taste  in  the  salt  plains  which 

t  traverses  after  issuing  from  the  vale.    From  the  lakes  of  Guanacache 

river  issues,  which  at  first  runs  cant  and  then  south,  and  after  a 

course  of  about  250  miles  falls  into  the  second  system  of  lakes,  those 

if  the  Bevedero.     This  river  is  called  the  JJetayuadrro,  and  flowing 

hrough  a  level  country  slightly  elevated  above  its  banks,  it  expands 

m  some  places  to  a  great  width,  converting  the  adjacent  tracts  into 

salt  swamps.     The  water  of  this  river  is  only  fresh  during  the  early 

season  of  the  year  (from  December  to  March),  when  the  snow  on  the 

Andes  melts ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  salt,  and  its  banks 

are  covered  with  saline  incrustations.    The  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  are 

ikewise  imperfectly  known,  both  as  to  number  and  extent     The 

name  Bevedero  properly  applies  only  to  the  most  northern  of  these  ; 

he  waters  are  salt  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  on  its  banks  salt 

is  collected  for  sale  in  that  season.    These  lakes  lie  between  33°  SO' 

and  34°  30'  S.  lat,  and  between  66°  and  67°  W.  long.,  and  besides  the 

Desaguadero  receive  the  waters  of  the  Tunvyan.     This  river  drains 

Jie  vale  of  the  same  name,  which  is  inclosed  by  two  ranges  of  the 

Andes,  breaks  through  the  eastern  chain  below  the  Portillo  pans,  then 

runs  through  the  plain,  first  northward   and   afterwards  eastward, 

falling  into  the  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  after  a  course  exceeding  200 

miles.     Ite  waters  are  used  for  irrigation.    All  the  waters  of  the  Rio 

Tunuyan  do  not  reach  the  lakes,  but  a  portion  of  them  is  carried 

southward  by   an  arm  called  liio  Nuevo,  which  falls  into  the  Rio 

Diamante.     The  country  between  the  lakes  of  the  Bevedero  and  the 

Rio  Nuevo  being  very  low  and  level,  the  lakes,  when  swelled  by  the 

increased  supply  of  water  during  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 

Andes,  inundate  this  intermediate  tract,  and  discharge  their  waters 

into  the  Rio  Nuevo,  which  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  drain 

of  these  lakes.    The  Rio  Diamante  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 

the  peak  of  Cauquenes,  a  snow-capped  summit  of  the  Andes,  and  runs 

eastward  for  about  150  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Nuevo. 

Formerly  it  did  not  unite  with  that  river,  but  joined  the  Rio  Atuel : 

in  the  year  1812  it  changed  its  course.    After  the  junction  with  the 

Rio  Nuevo,  it  flows  southward  under  the  name  of  the  Rio  Solatia, 

or  Desaguadero  del  Diamante,  and  after  a  course  of  about  1 60  miles 

more  it  joins  the  Chadi  Leubu.    The  last-mentioned  river   in 

little  known.     Ite  principal  affluent  seems  to  be  the  Atuel,  which 

rises  couth  of  the  volcano  of  Peteroa,  and  flows  eastward.     After  its 

junction  with  the  Desaguadero  del  Diamante  it  runs  about  86  miles, 

and  is  then  lost  in  the  Urre  Lauquen,  a  lake  of  considerable  extent, 

but  very  imperfectly  known,  in  87°  8.  lat ;  its  waters  are  very  wilt, 

whence  it  derives  its  name,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Ranqueles, 

signifies  '  bitter  lake.' 

Of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  south  of  the  La  Plata,  we  have 
mentioned  the  Rio  Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  unfit  both  for 
irrigation  and  navigation.  The  Rio  Colorado,  or  Cobu  Ixmbu,  rinon  in 
the  Andes,  and  flows  without  interruption  to  the  sea.  It  is  said  Hint 
it  is  navigable  only  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  Near  the  mouth 
it  divides  into  several  arms,  including  an  extensive  delta.  In  December 
it  is  much  swollen  and  runs  with  great  rapidity.  The  Rio  Negro,  or 
Cusu  Leubu,  which  constitutes  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  rises  within  the  range  of  the  Andes  in  two  branches ;  the 
Catapuliche,  which  runs  south,  and  the  Limsy  Leubu,  or  Rio  de  la 
Encamacion,  which  flows  north.  After  a  course  of  from  80  to  100 
miles,  these  two  rivers  join  and  break  through  the  eastern  range  of 
the  mountains  by  an  easterly  course,  preserving  the  name  Limny 
Leubu.  After  running  about  100  miles  north-north-east,  the  river  in 
joined  from  the  north  by  the  Neuquen,  a  large  affluent,  which  in  said 
to  be  navigable  for  small  craft  more  than  200  miles  :  after  thixjuiir1i.>n 
the  Limay  Leubu  takes  the  name  of  Cusu  Leubu.  The  remainder  of 
to  course  lies  hi  aa  eastern  sad  south-eastern  direction  for  more  than 
400  miles.  This  river  is  navigable  for  large  boats  to  the  place  where 
the  two  principal  branches  unite  within  the  ranges  of  the  Ancle*. 

Respecting  the  means  of  communication  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
quote  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Mrf'ann,  the  Intent   Kn;:li»li   \nit.r 
who  has  traversed  the  country.     HU  authority  in  the  more  vain:.! •!•• 
a*  hi*  information  mi  this  head,  where  not  the  result  of  },', 
observation,  was  obtained  from  Don  Pedro  de  Angelia,  well  known  aa 
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the  author  of  a  most  elaborate  survey  of  the  geography,  &c.  of  the 
provinces,  prepared  and  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Government 
of  Buenos  Ayres : — 

"  Two  high  roads  traverse  the  Argentine  territory ;  one  serving  for 
the  commercial  communication  of  'Buenos  Ayres  with  the  provinces 
of  San  Luis,  Mendoza,  and  the  .republic  of  ChUi ;  the  other  for  those 
which  Buenoa  Ayres  keeps  up  with  Cordova,  Santiago,  Tucuman, 
Salta,  and  Jujuy ;  and  leading  also  to  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru  or 
Bolivia,  The  former  is  319J  leagues  in  length  to  Mendoza,  and 
extends  104  leagues  thence  to  Santiago  de  Chile  by  the  dangerous 
pass  of  Upsallata  in  the  Cordillera :  the  latter  embraces  an  extent  of 
528  leagues  to  Laquiaca,  which  in  this  direction  forms  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  Argentine  and  the  Bolivian  republic." 

These  are  the  only  great  lines  of  roads,  and  although  the  rivers  are 
navigable  they  have  hitherto  been  very  little  navigated,  and  while  the 
country  remains  in  its  present  unsettled  state  are  not  likely  to  be 
navigated  to  a  much  greater  extent.  The  only  means  of  transit  in 
the  Argentine  provinces  is  by  bullock  carts.  By  these  no  more  than 
two  expeditions  can  be  made  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Salta  (1350  miles) 
and  back  in  two  years.  "  The  expeditions  are  usually  made  in  caravans 
•  >ps  of  14  carts,  each  of  which,  holding  about  35  cwt.,  is  drawn 
by  six  oxen,  and  also  requires  to  have  three  spare  yoke  of  cattle  ;  the 
troop  therefore  requires  336  oxen  to  complete  the  journey,  the  whole 
being  under  the  care  of  about  30  drivers.  To  reach  Buenos  Ayres 
from  Salta,  a  distance  of  450  leagues,  takes  about  three  months ;  the 
return  journey  occupies  somewhat  less  time.  The  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  are  very  great.  Rains,  hurricanes,  and  dust  storms  assail 
the  caravan  ;  and  both  men  and  beasts  frequently  suffer  much  from 
want  of  water  and  shelter.  They  are  compelled  to  wade  through 
innumerable  swamps  and  inundations,  some  of  which  cannot  be  passed 
in  a  day ;  and  thus  the  animals  have  to  pass  the  whole  night  up  to 
their  bellies  in  water.  But  the  chief  difficulties  are  the  rivers,  over 
which  there  are  no  bridges  :  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  unload  the 
whole  of  their  cargoes  and  swim  the  bullocks  over,  while  the  men 
float  their  carts  and  ferry  the  goods  across  in  pelotaa  or  rafts  made  of 
skins ;  or  if  the  current  is  much  swollen  they  wait  for  days  and  weeks 
by  the  river  side  until  the  floods  have  abated.  •  *  •  The  expenses 
attending  the  transmission  of  goods  by  this  mode  of  conveyance, 
including  the  duties  payable  in  the  different  provinces  through  which 
the  waggons  pass,  amount  to  201.  per  ton,  and  as  the  carts  are  laden 
chiefly  with  hides  and  hair,  articles  of  great  bulk  hi  proportion  to 
their  value,  the  carriage  alone  must  absorb  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the 
first  cost." — ('  Argentine  Provinces,'  i.  209.) 

Geoloyical  Character. — A  general  notice  of  the  geology  of  the  moun- 
tainous country  will  be  found  under  the  article  ANDES.  The  great 
characteristic  of  the  Argentine  territory  is  the  formation  of  the 
Pampas.  "  As  far  as  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  it,"  says  Sir  W. 
Parish,  "  the  whole  of  that  vast  level  called  the  Pampas,  reaching  from 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  Andes  to  the  shore  of  the  Plata,  appears 
to  be  one  immense  bed  of  alluvium."  For  hundreds  of  miles  inland 
south  of  the  Plata  not  even  the  smallest  pebble  is  to  be  met  with. 
This  Pampean  formation,  which  covers  an  area  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  France,  and  perhaps  twice  as  great,  is  described  by  Darwin 
('  Geology  of  South  America,'  p.  76)  as  having  "  upon  the  whole  a 
very  uniform  character,  consisting  of  a  more  or  less  dull  reddish, 
slightly  indurated,  argillaceous  earth  or  rn^ud,  often,  but  not  always, 
including  in  horizontal  lines  concretions  of  marl,  and  frequently 
passing  into  a  compact  marly  rock.  These  concretions,  though 
generally  nodular,  often  unite  into  irregular  strata ;  and  over  very 
large  tracts  of  country  the  entire  mass  consists  of  hard  but  generally 
cavernous  marly  rock  ;  some  of  the  varieties  might  be  called  calcareous 
luffs."  This  rock  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  'tosca,'  a  name  adopted 
by  recent  geologists.  Parish  considers  the  Pampas  formation  to 
have  been  "  tranquilly  deposited  during  the  imperceptible  lapse  of 
ages ;  the  delta  perhaps,  not  of  one,  but  of  numerous  rivers,  originating 
in  a  once  more  general  diffusion  of  the  waters  of  the  Andes  before 
thi;ir  courses  were  defined  by  their  present  channels."  D'Orbigny 
attributes  it  to  a '  great  debacle,'  by  which  a  prodigious  quantity  of  mud 
was  borne  over  the.  wide  surface  of  the  Pampas  when  under  water. 
Mr.  Darwin  however  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  country  has 
rejected  both  these  theories,  and  supposes  that  "  the  Pampean  forma- 
tion was  slowly  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  the  former  testuary  of 
the  Plata  and  in  the  sea  adjoining  it,  and  that  the  entire  district  has 
miilergone  a  slow  and  gradual  process  of  elevation,  with  intervals  of 
rest,  to  the  extent  of  100  feet.  The  Plata  appears  according  to  the 
statements  of  various  observers  to  be  still  gradually  silting  up,  and 
evidences  are  distinctly  traceable  of  the  waters  having,  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  occupied  a  much  wider  channel.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  thing  connected  with  the  Pampas  formation  is 
the  wonderful  quantity  of  fossil  mammiferous  remains  which  it  con- 

lU-s.     So  numerous  and  so  generally  dispersed  are  these  that  Mr. 

Darwin  is  "  firmly  convinced  that  a  deep  trench  could  not  be  cut  in 

any  line  across  the  Pampas  without  intersecting  the  remains  of  some 

i{im.lruped.       In  some  spots  the   quantity  found  is  extraordinarily 

Among  these  remains  an:   found  some  of  the  most  striking 

>»  in  European  museums— the  gigantic  megatherium,  mastodon, 

»lon,  Bcleidotherium,  mylodon,  toxodon,  iUnypoid,  and  various 

j.     Frequently  the  remains  consist  of  complete  or  nearly  com- 


plete skeletons,  but  often  merely  of  a  few  bones  or  even  a  single  bone. 
Numerous  marine  shells  are  also  found,  lists  of  which  are  given  by 
Mr.  Darwin  and  M.  D'Orbigny. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Pampas  occur  thin  saline  incrustations,  and 
during  droughts  most  of  the  streams  are  saline.  Near  Bahia  Blanca 
Mr.  Darwin  noticed  "  square  miles  of  the  mud-flats,  which  are  raised 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  just  enough  to  protect 
them  from  being  overflowed,  appear,  after  dry  weather,  whiter 
than  the  ground  after  the  thickest  frost"  This  incrustation,  which 
where  thickest  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  contains  93  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Salinas  or  salt-lakes  also  occur  in  several 
parts  of  the  Pampas.  They  are  often  several  leagues  in  diameter,  but 
generally  very  shallow.  In  a  large  salina  northward  of  the  Negro  the 
salt  at  the  bottom  is  between  2  and  3  feet  in  thickness  during  the 
whole  year,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  sodium  with  the  exception  of 
0-26  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  0'22  of  earthy  matter. 

The  vast  sand-dunes  of  which  the  northern  shore  of  Bahia  Blanca, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  sea-coast  is 
composed,  have  been  noticed  in  our  sketch  of  the  coast.  Along  this 
part  Mr.  Darwin  found  numerous  rounded  fragments  of  pumice, 
brought  down  no  doubt  by  the  streams  from  the  Andes.  From  the 
Colorado  to  the  Negro  and  thence  into  Patagonia  occur  gravel-beds 
composed  chiefly  of  porphyritic  pebbles,  with  occasional  nodules  of 
gypsum.  At  Santa  F6  Bajados  in  Entre  Rios  the  cliffs  consist  of 
tertiary  strata,  blackish  indurated  mud,  yellowish  sandy  clay  with 
much  crystalline  gypsum,  a  dark-green  soapy  clay,  and  a  white 
arenaceous  highly  crystalline  limestone,  with  beds  of  sand,  covered  by 
the  Pampas  formation.  In  Corrientes  the  Pampean  formation  is  said 
not  to  occur. 

Climate. — The  great  differences  of  level  within  the  territories  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation  produce  a  very  different  climate  in  the 
various  regions  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
difference  of  heat  and  cold  felt  on  the  table-land  of  the  Despoblado 
and  the  countries  surrounding  the  Great  Salina  is  the  greatest  that 
occurs  on  the  American  continent,  though  these  regions  are  less  than 
300  miles  from  each  other.  We  are  not  further  acquainted  with  the 
Despoblado  than  that  it  does  not  admit  of  any  kind  of  cultivation, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  only  about  1500  feet  below  the 
snow-line,  and  continually  exposed  to  frost.  Respecting  the  climate 
of  Santiago  del  Estero,  Temple  says  that  in  December  1825,  during 
three  or  four  days  and  with  a  hot  northerly  wind,  the  teat  was  so 
great  that  it  blistered  the  skin  on  the  face  and  hands  even  of  those 
who  remained  in-doors ;  that  leaves  fell  scorched  from  the  trees,  and 
the  bark  of  several  became  cracked  and  shrivelled  just  as  if  fire  had 
been  applied  ;  and  that  the  bolts,  locks,  and  keys  of  the  doors  were  so 
hot  that  they  could  not  be  retained  in  the  hand.  The  inhabitants 
were  afraid  they  should  die  by  suffocation.  The  climate  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  is  between  these  two  extremes ;  but  as  by  far  the 
greatest  part  extends  in  wide  plains  and  most  of  the  valleys  are  low, 
then-  climate  is  rather  hot  than  cold,  and  in  most  places  the  summer 
heat  is  oppressive,  being  from  90°  to  100°.  As  to  rain,  it  is  remark- 
able that,  in  the  countries  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Andes 
where  rain  falls,  it  generally  does  not  come  down  in  autumn  and 
winter  as  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  but  in  spring  from 
October  to  January.  No  particular  observations  on  the  climate  of 
these  countries  have  been  published,  except  some  with  respect  to  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Pampas.  The  heat  experienced  in  both  is  about 
the  same,  there  being  some  slight  frost  in  July  and  August,  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  regard  to  rain  and  the  moisture  of  the  air.  In 
the  Western  Pampas  the  air  is  extremely  dry,  and  there  is  no  dew  at 
night ;  rain  also  is  very  scarce.  In  the  Eastern  Pampas  the  case  is 
quite  different ;  rain  occurs  all  the  year  round,  and  a  heavy  dew  falls 
every  night.  In  these  parts  sudden  changes  of  the  atmosphere  are 
not  rare ;  sometimes  they  raise  or  depress  the  thermometer  20°  or 
even  30°  in  a  few  hours.  The  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  air  and 
the  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold  are  due  to  the  winds.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  prevailing  winds  are  northerly,  and 
they  bring  with  them  the  heated  air  of  the  lower  latitudes,  and  in 
passing  over  low  and  inundated  tracts  take  up  a  great  deal  of  moisture ; 
so  that  on  arriving  at  the  Eastern  Pampas  the  united  effect  of  heat 
and  moisture  produces  unpleasant  impressions,  like  those  of  the 
sirocco  of  the  Levant,  causing  lassitude  and  relaxation,  though  rarely 
disease.  Then  suddenly  bursts  out  a  pampero,  or  south-west  wind, 
which  blowing  over  the  immense  extent  of  the  dry  Pampas,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Andes,  rages  with  incredible  fury,  and  is  more  like 
a  West  India  hurricane  than  the  gales  experienced  in  countries  with- 
out the  tropi«s.  The  pamperos  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  awful 
thunder-storms,  and  frequently  by  clouds  of  dust  so  dense  as  to  pro- 
duce darkness.  They  generally  last  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But 
in  1793  one  blew  without  intermission  for  three  days,  and  the  bed  of 
the  La  Plata  was  laid  dry  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  many  vessels  which  had  been  sunk  years  before  in  the  river  were 
visited  by  the  inhabitants,  who  walked  about  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
without  wetting  their  feet.  The  pampero  however  precipitates  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  and  restores  to  it  its  usual  degree  of  elasticity. 
At  Buenos  Ayres  the  thermometer  rose  in  January  1822  to  94°,  and 
in  August  it  sunk  to  36°.  The  mean-  temperature  of  the  year  was 
about  62°  :  that  of  the  summer  (January,  February,  aud  March),  72° 
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of  the  autumn  (April,  May,  and  June).  68*  ;  that  of  the  winter,  64*  ; 
that  at  the  •pring  (October,  November,  and  December),  654°.  °°°*- 
•tonally  the  thermometer  hai  risen  (M  in  January,  1824)  to  66*,  and 
H  ha*  been  known  to  fall  a*  lows*  2o"  ;  but  these  are  rare  occurrences. 
At  Parana  in  Kutrc  Rio*  the  highest  range  between  1844-47  wa»  96* 
la  January.  1846,  the-  lowwt  60°  in  June,  1844. 

A  part  of  the  Pampas  it  nibject  to  periodical  drought  of  long 
duration,  especially  the  north-oastern  corner  of  the  Western  Pampas, 
which  include*  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Buenot  Ay  re* 
and  the  aouthern  of  Santa  FA.  For  three  yean  (1827-30)  so  little  rain 
MI  that  even  the  thistles  failed,  and  the  whole  country  assumed  the 
no*  of  a  du«ty  high  road.  Vast  number*  of  birds,  wild 
,  cattle,  and  hone*  perished  for  want  of  food  and  water.  The 
nUmnlit  of  the  loss  of  cattle  in  the  province  of  Buenoi  Ayres 
alone  was  one  million  head.  Similar  and  acaroely  Imi  destructive 
drought  occurred  in  1848.  According  to  information  collected  by 
Darwin  from  the  native*  theae  drought!  are  periodical,  and  ooour  at 
interval*  of  about  16  yean. 

Production!.  —  Respecting  the  principal  object*  of  agriculture  the 
Argentine  Confederation  may  be  divided  into  two  regions,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  Oran  Halina.  On  the  north  of  it 
they  partake  of  the  intertrupical  productions  ;  mandioc,  rice,  Indian 
com,  and  the  coca  plant  are  cultivated  in  most  of  the  lower  valley*. 
In  the  more  elevated  tract*  tobacco  and  cotton  succeed  well,  and  are 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  South  of  the  Qran  Salina  the  agriculture 
resembles  that  of  southern  Europe  except  that  no  rice  is  raised. 
Wheat  and  Indian  corn  are  the  principal  crops,  but  barley  and  lucerne 
are  also  extensively  grown,  especially  near  Mendoza.  The  northern 
region  also  produces  some  wild  plants  of  great  use,  such  as  the  aJgaroba 
tree,  from  the  fruit  of  which  mixed  with  maise  the  Indiana  make 
oakea,  and  by  fermentation  ckica,  an  intoxicating  spirit  ;  the  quina- 
quina,  th*  palm-tree,  the  plant  from  which  the  Paraguay  tea,  or  matt*, 
is  taken,  the  cactus  that  bean  the  cochineal  insect,  the  aloe  from 
which  yarn  and  rope*  are  made,  and  the  indigo  and  some  other  plants 
used  in  dyeing.  In  the  Oran  Salina  itself  a  kind  of  salsola  grow*  from 
which  soda  a  extracted.  The  fruit-trees  which  are  cultivated  are 
mostly  those  of  southern  Europe,  as  the  vine,  orange,  fig,  olive,  peach, 
apricot,  apple,  and  pear.  On  the  banks  of  the  Parana  teda  tylveitre 
(wild  silk)  is  collected,  which  is  left  in  the  woods  by  a  certain 
caterpillar. 

Though  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  increased  so  much  that  it  now 
form*  an  article  of  exportation,  the  principal  exchangeable  wealth  of 
the  confederation  is  derived  from  their  herds  of  cattle,  which  increase 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  the  losses  by  the  drought*,  and  the  great  quantities  annually 
killed.  The  annual  increase  is  said  to  amount  to  35  per  cent  Tbe 
number  of  heads  in  1837  was  estimated  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  at 
4  millions,  of  which  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  was  said  to 
possess  S  millions;  in  1851  H  was  estimated  at  12  millions,  of 
which  Buenos  Ayres  still  possesses  by  far  the  greater  though  not  so 
disproportionate  a  share.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  sheep  is  still  more  extraordinary.  Prior  to  1823  the  La  Plata 
sheep  were  a  nearly  wild  and  almost  valueless  race;  since  then, 
mainly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  English  settlers,  merinos,  South- 
downs,  and  Leiceston  have  bean  introduced,  chietly  in  tie-  province  of 
Boixos  A  T  HE*  ;  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  th*  breed,  and  wool  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  staple  articles 
of  export  from  Buenos  Ayrea,  The  climate  appean  admirably  adapted 
for  sheep,  which  thrive  well  and  increase  prodigiously.  They  wander 
about  in  the  Pampas  nearly  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  largest  item*  in 
the  list  of  exports  consist  of  hide*,  and,  after  wool,  hair,  horns,  tallow, 
and  jerked  beef.  Th*  bones,  mules,  sod  asses  probaMy  much  exceed 
*vo  million.  ;  they  an.  exported  to  the  West  Indie*  and  the  island  of 
Mauritius.  Goat*  and  hogs  an  lees  common.  Most  of  the  South 
American  wild  animals  are  found  in  the  confederation,  as  the  puma, 
the  jaguar,  the  armadillo,  th*  tapir,  the  tajaaeoo,  the  bisoacho  (an 
animal  with  a  long  btuhy  tail  and  twice  th*  use  of  a  rabbit,  which  is 
exceedingly  numeral 
England  for  fun),  dr, 
found  in  the  plains 

vicuna.,  and  alpacas  only  in  the  cold  regions  on  th, 
tends.  Tbe  water-bos;,  or  oarpinobo  (Hydntkotnu  Cepyoora),  the 
Urgest  of  the  rodent  animals  in  the  world,  is  very  common  on  the 
banks  of  the  Parana;  Darwin  shot  on*  which  weighed  »8  pounds. 
Mendosa  is  the  native  place  of  that  singular  animal  the  chlamyphorua. 
The  most  common  birds  are  the  emu,  the  condor,  green  parrots, 
partridges,  wild  duck*,  pifinn*  and  quails,  the  carrion-vulture,  and 
eevtiml  other  rapacious  bird*.  Ostriches  are  numerous 
Ayret  Th*tmocbaras  and  other  small  birds  of  the  «peeie 
•re  also  met  with.  The  long-bend  plover  (tftemmta 
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Pampas;  a  small  owl  (Alia*  mmicvfarfa)  abound. 
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banks  of  the  Parana;  Serpent*  are  not  numerous, 
are  many  kinds  of  noxious  mssnU,  venomous  spiders,  bug* 
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is  collected  in  several  district*.  The  cochineal  insect  is  reared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Belado.  Along  the  coast  south  of  the  La  Plata,  whales, 
sea-lions,  and  (lea-elephant*  are  numerous.  Among  the  insects  is  one 
called  clavillo  from  its  resemblance  to  a  little  nail ;  it  i«  smaller  than 
the  cochineal,  and  occurs  only  in  Catamaroa  and  Tucuman,  where  it 
is  used  for  dyeing  green  the  vicuna  and  alpaca  wool. 

Qold  and  silver  occur  in  the  Andes,  and  also  in  the  Sierra  de 
Cordova,  but  they  are  generally  situated  at  such  au  elevation  above 

the  plains  that  there  is  neither  food  nor  fuel  in  their  neigfabourli 1, 

and  as  the  ore  is  not  rich  they  cannot  be  worked  with  adrafttage. 
Some  of  the  mines  are  worked  on  a  small  scale.     It  is  said  th 
and  lead  are  found  in  the  confederation.    Salt  is  abundant  in  the  Oreat 
Salina  and  south  of  it  with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  Pampas,  and 
rock-salt  is  said  to  occur  along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  A 
south  of  the  Diamante  River.     In  the  same  locality  coal  is  also  said 
to  abound. 

Iniuibiianti. — The  population  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  con- 
sists of  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  of  Indiana,  Tbe  whites  have 
not  settled  here  as  masters  as  in  other  countries  farther  north,  where 
they  have  exempted  themselves  from  agricultural  labour.  They  are 
here  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  chiefly  look  after  cattle  and  hones. 
Those  who  look  after  the  horses  and  are  called  ijanrlxu  live  a  wild 
life,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  superior  to  the  Indians.  Their 
dress  is  a  cloak  (poncho),  and  they  live  exclusively  ou  beef  and  mate', 
an  infusion  of  the  Paraguay  tea. 

The  Indians  who  are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  white*  are  far 
from  being  numerous  :  the  number  probably  falls  short  of  30,000 
individuals.  They  are  only  found  in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Ureat 
Salina.  On  the  Despoblado  and  in  the  valleys  surrounding  it  they 
seem  to  belong  to  the  Peruvian  nation,  and  to  speak  the  Quichua 
language.  In  the  valleys  of  Caxamaroa  and  Kioja  they  form  distinct 
tribes,  and  live  in  villages  distinct  from  the  whites ;  their  language  is 
not  the  Quichua.  Several  families  of  the  Ouarani  are  still  settled  in 
the  Misaiones,  and  others  established  themselves  in  Corrientes  and 
Entre  Rios  after  the  expulsion  of  the  .Jesuits  in  1767.  The  Indians 
who  are  not  subject  to  the  whites,  and  who  are  frequently  at  war 
with  them,  may  be  divided  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  Indians. 
The  former  inhabit  the  Qran  Chaco  between  the  Rio  Salado  and  the 
Paraguay  and  1'aranit.  and  the  latter  the  countries  south  of  35°  8.  lat 
Only  one  independent  nation  has  maintained  its  ground  Bunxmn.l.  .1 
by  settlements  of  the  whites,  the  Quayourus,  who  inhabit  the  country 
between  the  towns  of  Cordova  and  Santa  F<5,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
great  lake  called  Laguna  Salados  de  loa  Porongo*.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  this  tribe  was  composed  of  only  800  or  900  individuals,  and  since 
that  time  they  have  probably  been  reduced  to  a  still  smaller  number 
by  the  civil  wars  in  the  provinces.  They  have  great  numbers  of 
horses,  and  dwell  in  low  houses  constructed  of  hides  which  they 
move  about  with  great  facility.  The  attempts  made  to  settle  them  in 
fixed  places  have  hitherto  proved  abortive,  as  they  are  much  attached 
to  a  wandering  life. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Oran  Chaco 
is  small,  and  it  seems  that  there  are  only  a  few  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rivers.  But  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Vormejo  and 
between  it  and  the  Parani  there  is  a  great  number  of  wandering 
tribes,  some  of  which  are  powerful.  The  nior-t  mnneniu*  of  these 
tribes  are  the  Tobas,  Hataguayos,  and  Matacos  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vermejo,  and  the  Guanas,  Ouaycurus,  Yagas,  Leuguas,  and  Ivirayaras 
between  the  Pilcomayo  and  Parana1.  AU  these  with  the  exception  of 
the  Guanas  and  Matacos  adhere  to  a  nomadic  life,  and  live  on  tin- 
produce  of  their  flocks  and  of  the  chace.  They  have  also  many 
horses.  The  men  go  naked  with  the  exception  of  a  girdle  of  cotton 
round  their  loins,  the  women  cover  themselves  with  a  large  c-olt.m 
cloth.  The  men  are  always  on  horseback.  Most  of  theae  nations 
seem  to  belong  to  the  race  from  which  the  Guaycurus  have  sprnm.', 
and  all  their  languages  are  only  dialects  of  one.  They  raise  some 
Indian  corn.  The  Matacos,  who  had  been  for  some  time  under  the 
care  of  the  Jesuits,  have  fixed  habitations,  cultivate  the  ground,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  them  go  every  year  in  harvest-time  to  the 
province  of  Salts,  where  they  are  employed  in  getting  in  the  crops. 
Though  these  northern  tribes  have  generally  not  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  Die  whites  who  nre  settled  near  them,  they  are  not  in  a  state  of 
continual  war  with  them  as  is  the  case  with  the  southern  Indians. 
Though  in  most  other  respect*  they  resemble  the  southern  tribes  they 
are  not  so  tell,  and  on  the  average  not  taller  than  the  inhabitant*  of 
southern  Europe. 

The  southern  tribes  had  their  pasture-grounds  south  of  the  Hio 
.Salado  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  of  86°  S.  lat,  which  line  was  established 
in  1740  between  them  and  the  Spanish  government  This  line  was 
secured  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards  by  a  few  military  post*,  and, 
though  the  Indians  from  time  to  time  made  predatory  incursions  into 
the  settlements,  the  whites  lived  in  a  state  of  comparative  security. 
Hut  during  the  confusion  with  which  the  establishment  of  the  political 
independence  of  these  provinces  was  attended,  uml  during  the  war 
with  Kray.il,  tin-  Indians,  becoming bolder,  laid  waste  tin- .  "iintry  as  far 
Sierra  de  Cordova,  killing  the  mm,  unit  making  women 
..i..l  rliil.h.  11  captive*.  After  several  attempt*  to  bring  "I >  a  peace- 
ful arrangement  had  failed,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  sent  a 
strong  foree  against  them,  under  the  command  of  Rosas,  the  dictator 
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of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  scoured  the  whole  country  aa  far  south  as  the 
Rio  Negro,  killed  many  thousands  of  the  Indians,  and  rescued  1500 
whites  who  had  been  captured  in  the  predatory  expeditions  of  the 
natives.  By  a  treaty  which  Rosas  compelled  them  to  make,  no  tribe 
of  Indians  has  any  right  to  inhabit  any  part  of  the  province ;  and  none 
are  to  cross  the  border  without  a  pass.  They  do  not  however  pay  very 
strict  regard  to  the  treaty ;  aud  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
province  it  is  not  possible  to  enforce  their  obedience.  These  southern 
tribes  are  divided  into  innumerable  petty  tribes  or  families,  each 
governed  by  its  own  cacique,  or  vlmene,  who  occasionally  claims  by 
hereditary  title,  but  has  little  authority  except  in  time  of  war,  when 
all  submit  implicitly  to  his  direction. 

Political  Divifiont  and  Population. — Under  the  Spanish  dominion 
the  countries  now  comprehended  within  the  Argentine  Confederation 
were  divided  into  four  intcndencias,  Buenos  Ayres,  Cordova,  Tucuman, 
and  Salta.  When  these  countries  obtained  their  independence,  a 
new  division  was  made  in  1813  and  1814,'but  as  the  physical  character 
of  the  country  had  not  been  attended  to  in  making  this  division,  some 
of  the  new  states  again  divided:  at  present  there  are  13  states.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  unite  them  all  under  a  central  government, 
but  tlie  attempt,  though  more  than  once  repeated,  did  not  succeed 
until  1834,  when  a  voluntary  compact  was  entered  into  between  Buenos 
Ayrec ,  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  Santa  F«S,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  present  Argentine  Confederation,  to  which  the  other  provinces 
have  since  given  in  their  adherence.  The  provinces  are  not  however 
bound  by  any  positive  constitution ;  they  seem  to  govern  themselves 
more  or  less  independently  of  each  other,  though  united  for  national 
purposes  in  a  general  confederation. 

The  population  of  the  13  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation 
was  estimated  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  in  1837  at  from  600,000  to 
675,000  ;  he  estimates  it  to  have  increased  in  1847  to  820,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  McCann  observes,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  of 
the  authorities  in  the  provinces,  that  civil  war,  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  other  causes,  have  not  merely  prevented  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  provinces,  but  caused  an  actual  decrease. 
He  estimates  the  population  in  1848  at  506,000.  We  append  the 
statements  of  each  : — 

Parish. 
320,000 

20,000 

10,001 

40,000 

90,000 

50,000 

45,000 

80,000 

80,000 

26,000 

20,000 

45,000 

25,000 


Buenos  Ayrc* 
Santa  F« 
Entre  Kios 
Corricntes 
Cordova 
Santiago 
Tucuman 
Salta     . 
Catamarca 
La  Rioja 
San  Lui« 
Mendoza 
tiun  Juiiu 


McCann. 

200,000 
18,000 
22,000 
32,000 
65,000 
45,000 
45,000 
50,000 
25,000 
17,000 
20,000 
35,000 
22,000 


IM,OM 


*96,000 


This  is  exclusive  of  independent  Indians  within  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  confederation.  The  number  of  the  La  Plata  Indians  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  50,000  to  100,000,  but  this  estimate  includes  those 
hi  the  territories  south  of  the  Negro,  and  of  course  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation.  Within  those  limits  the  number  is 
probably  under  50,000. 

Manufacturti. — The  most  important  branch  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  that  of  ponchoi,  or  oblong  square  pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  with 
a  hole  in  the  middle,  to  pass  the  head  through  ;  they  are  used  by  the 
gauchos  and  other  people  an  cloaks.  The  finest  are  made  of  vicuna 
skins,  in  the  town  of  Santiago  del  Estero.  Some  woollen  fabrics  for 
men's  and  women's  dresses  are  also  made,  as  well  as  saddle-cloths.  In 
some  parts  gome  coarse  cotton  cloth  was  formerly  made  by  the  country 
people  for  their  own  use,  but  this  branch  of  domestic  industry  has 
been  nearly  abandoned  since  the  introduction  of  British  manufactures. 
The  wearing  apparel,  knives,  ipurs,  and  even  household  goods,  of 
the  peasantry  are  now  almost  exclusively  of  British  manufacture. 

Commerce. — The  internal  commerce  of  the  states  is  considerable,  as 
most  of  them  have  some  products  which  are  either  not  at  all  or  only 
to  a  small  amount  raised  in  the  neighbouring  states.  Thus  the  cotton 
of  Corrientes  and  of  Catamarca,  aud  the  wines  and  brandies  of  Rioja, 
Son  Juan,  and  Mondoxn,  are  transported  from  the  places  where  they 
are  grown,  to  the  states  which  are  most  distant  from  them.  Under 
the  Spanish  dominion  great  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  (60,000) 
were  annually  sent  to  Peru  and  Bolivia,  but  at  present  the  number 
exported  to  those  countries  is  comparatively  small.  The  commerce 
by  land  with  Chili  is  not  considerable,  being  almost  limited  to  the 
exports  of  the  state  of  Mendoza,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  these  countries,  while  they  were  under 
the  sway  of  Spain,  was  not  great.  The  official  valuation  of  the  average 
imports  from  1792  to  1796,  inclusive,  did  not  exceed  2,(J06,754  Spanish 
dollars  (586,5202.),  though  every  article  was  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
Since  these  countries  have  obtained  their  independence,  and  hav  1' •'<  n 
accessible  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  the  imports  have  increased  very 
much.  But  this  commerce  has  experienced  great  interruptions  and 
vicissitudes.  Between  1821  and  Ib25  it  was  in  the  most  nourishing 


state.  From  1826  to  1828  foreign  vessels  were  excluded  by  the  Bra- 
zilian blockade.  After  that  time  the  country  was  distracted  by  civil 
ware  and  political  revolutions.  Another  interruption  was  caused  by 
the  blockade  of  the  British  and  French  squadrons.  Before  the  Brazilian 
blockade,  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  the  only  place  whence  the 
produce  of  these  states  was  sent  to  foreign  countries  ;  but  since  that 
time  great  part  of  the  northern  provinces  have  sent  their  produce  to 
Monte  Video,  and  received  foreign  merchandise  by  the  same  way.  In 
1825  the  imports  of  Buenos  Ayres  amounted  to  1,575.0002.;  in  1851 
they  were  2,110,0002.  Of  this  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  about  900,0002.,  of  France  to  500,0002.,  and  of  the  United  States  to 
200,0002. 

The  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  into  Buenos  Ayres  consist 
of  cotton  cloth,  plain  and  printed  calicoes,  linens,  woollens,  and  silks ; 
also  •  hardware  and  cutlery,  coarse  and  fine  earthenware,  gloss,  iron 
and  steel,  leather,  tin  and  pewter  wares,  and  tin-plates,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  a  number  of  minor  articles.  From  France  ore 
imported  wines,  superfine  cloth  and  linens,  merinos,  cashmeres,  silks 
and  cambrics,  lace,  gloves,  shoes,  silk  stockings,  looking-glasses,  fane, 
combs,  perfumery,  and  jewellery.  From  Germany  are  imported  cloth, 
linens,  and  cottons  ;  from  Holland,  cloth,  linens,  gin,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  Westphalia  hams;  from  Belgium,  arms,  especially  swords  and 
pistols  ;  and  from  Sweden,  iron,  cordage,  canvass,  pitch,  tar,  and  deals. 
From  the  Mediterranean,  Sicilian  and  Spanish  produce  are  sent,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  the  cheap  red  wines  of  Sicily,  the 
common  wines  of  Catalonia,  brandies,  olive-oil,  maccaroni,  and  dried 
fruits.  They  were  formerly  brought  by  British  vessels  from  Gibraltar, 
but  are  now  mostly  carried  in  Sardinian  ships.  From  Spain  are 
imported  some  verges  and  silks,  velvets,  and  Spanish  snuff.  Formerly 
great  quantities  of  paper  were  brought  from  Spain,  but  that  article  is 
now  gent  from  Genoa.  From  the  United  States  of  North  America  are 
imported  spirits,  soap,  sperm  candles,  dried  and  salt  provisions, 
tobacco,  furniture,  and  deals,  as  well  as  unbleached  cotton  cloths. 
Brazil  sends  to  Buenos  Ayres  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  and  rice ; 
and  a  great  quantity  of  the  mate',  or  Paraguay  tea,  of  an  inferior 
description.  From  China  are  brought  in  British  vessels  tea,  silks, 
crapes,  nankeens,  wearing-apparel,  tortoise-shell,  earthenware,  matting, 
and  some  minor  articles.  Havauua  sends  to  Buenos  Ayres  sugar, 
coffee,  and  tobacco. 

The  exports  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1837  amounted  in  value  to 
1,268,3562.;  in  1851  they  had  increased  to  2,126,7062.  Of  these  the 
greatest  increase  was  in  hides,  which  had  increased  in  number 
1,600,000,  and  in  wool,  which  had  increased  in  weight  12,000,000  Ibs. 
The  value  of  the  hides  exported  in  1851  was  1,300,5702. ;  that  of 
tallow,  the  next  in  amount,  was  217,6902.,  and  of  wool  190,0602. 

Mules  ore  occasionally  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  the.  island 
of  Mauritius.  The  other  articles  exported  are  brought  to  Europe — 
except  the  jerked  beef,  which  goes  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and 
Brazil ;  the  corn  and  flour,  which  are  exported  to  Brazil,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  hides,  horns,  wool  and  sheep-skins,  which  are 
carried  to  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

The  greater  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  annually  enter 
the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  next  to  the 
United  States. 

More  copious  particulars  on  the  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation are  given  in  Sir  Woodbine  Parish's  valuable  book  on  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  from  which  these 
statistical  facts  are  taken.  The  commerce  of  the  several  provinces 
will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  titles. 

J/ittory. — Though  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  along  the  coast  before 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  observed  the 
wide  sestuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plato.  It  was  discovered  by  Juan 
Diaz  de  Solis,  who  was  sent  to  these  parts  in  1512,  by  the  Spanish 
government,  and  he  took  possession  of  it,  but  did  not  form  a 
settlement. 

Sebastian  Cabot  was  sent  from  Spain,  in  1530,  to  make  discoveries 
in  South  America.  He  traversed  the  La  Plata,  and  following  the 
course  of  the  Rio  Paranit  to  its  confluence  with  the  Paraguay,  sailed 
up  the  first-mentioned  river,  but  being  prevented  from  proceeding 
far  by  shoals  and  cataracts,  he  entered  the  Paraguay,  which  he 
ascended  to  a  point  above  the  place  where  Asuncion  is  situated.  He 
built  also  a  small  fort  at  the  place  where  the  Rio  Tercero,  or  rather 
the  Carcaraftal,  joins  the  Parana1  (32°  30'  S.  lat.),  which  he  called 
Santo  Spiritu,  which  however  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  soon  after 
his  departure.  The  favourable  account  that  he  gave  of  the  country 
called  Paraguay  induced  the  Spaniards  to  send  a  considerable  force 
to  these  parts  under  the  Adelontado  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  in 
1534,  who  built  a  fort  near  the  spot  on  which  the  town  of  Buenos 
Ayres  now  stands ;  pjid  he  then  sailed  to  Paraguay  to  found  the 
town  of  Asuncion.  The  fort  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 
The  Spaniards  concentrated  their  forces  in  Paraguay,  and  from 
thence  they  gradually  began  to  establish  their  settlements  over  the 
country. 

In  1573,  Don  Juan  de  Garay  founded  the  town  of  Santa  Fd.  In 
the  meantime  other  Spaniards,  who  for  some  time  before  had  held 
undisturbed  possession  of  Alto  Peru,  or  the  present  republic  of 
Bolivia,  advanced  southward,  passed  the  Abra  do  Cortaderas,  and 
founded  Salta,  Tucuman,  and  Cordova,  about  the  same  time  that 
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Oaray  built  SouU  FA,  Tho  town  of  Buenos  Ayraa  was  founded  by 
Gamy  in  1580.  He  built  •  fort  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  the  Indian*.  All  the  oountrien  thus  conquered  were  joined  to  the 
vioeroyalty  of  Peru,  of  which  they  formed  a  portion  until  1777, 
whan  Buenos  Ayres  was  divided  from  it,  and  constituted  a  separate 
rieeroyalty.  In  the  17th  century  the  Jesuits  entered  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  civilising  the  Indians  and  converting  them  to 
Chrwtianitr.  Their  progress  was  at  first  slow,  but  after  the  year 
1092,  when  they  obtained  more  extensive  privileges,  the  conversion 
and  civilisation  of  the  GuaranU,  who  inhabited  both  banks  of  the 
Parana1  above  the  inland  of  Apipe',  went  on  rapidly ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  oentnry  it  was  stated  and  believed  that  the  Jesuit* 
had  succeeded  in  forming  a  powerful  state.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1708,  it  was  found  that  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
about  100,000  peaceful  and  industrious  Quaranis.  Since  that  time 
the  Husiones,  as  they  are  called,  have  rapidly  decreased  in  popu- 
lation. At  present  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  small. 
Though  the  attempts  to  convert  the  other  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
northern  provinces  were  not  attended  with  great  success,  the  Spaniards 
had  suffered  less  from  their  incursions  than  from  the  attacks  of  the 
southern  tribes,  who,  from  the  time  that  they  had  obtained  horses, 
adopted  the  habits  of  the  Mongols  and  other  nomadic  nations  of 
Upper  Asia,  and  by  their  unexpected  incursions  laid  waste  the 
neighbouring  Spanish  settlements,  and  drove  off  their  herds  of 
•Mb 

The  Spaniards  tried  all  means  to  bring  about  a  pacification,  and 
they  partly  succeeded  in  1740,  when  the  course  of  the  Rio  Salado 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  parallel  of  35°  S.  lat.  were  agreed  upon 
as  the  boundary  between  the  southern  Indian*  and  the  Spanish 
•  v  :,:,.,•!..-. 

In  1805  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  taken  by  the  British,  but 
they  were  soon  expelled.  In  1807  the  city  wag  again  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  a  British  force  under  General  Whitelocke,  who  on  his 
return  to  England  was  tried  by  court-martial  for  incapacity,  and 
cashiered.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  like  those  of 
the  other  Spanish  colonies,  did  not  submit  to  the%uthority  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  in  1810  they  organised  an  independent  government  in 
the  name  of  king  Ferdinand  Til.  The  loyalty  of  the  leading  men 
who  had  assumed  power  was  however  from  the  first  of  a  doubtful 
character.  The  form  of  government  was  frequently  changed :  Buenos 
Ayres  on  the  one  hand  endeavouring  to  secure  its  supremacy,  while 
the  other  provinces  sought  to  obtain  a  national  government  with 
equal  rights  for  the  several  provinces.  From  1813  to  1816  the 
'  Sovereign  Assembly '  had  the  chief  power,  and  its  meetings  were 
held  at  Tucuman  which  was  the  seat  of  government.  On  the  disso- 
lution of  this  body  in  April,  1816,  a  General  Congress  was  called, 
which,  on  July  9th,  declared  the  independence  of  the  'United 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.'  General  Puyerredon  was  named 
'  Supreme  Director,'  an  office  which  lasted  till  1820.  For  the  next 
four  yean  the  provinces  remained  in  an  isolated  position,  when 
another  General  Congress  was  called,  which  after  long  discussions 
promulgated  in  1826  a  constitution,  the  7th  article  of  which  declared 
that  "the  Argentine  nation  adopt*  for  its  government  the  republican 
representative  form,  consolidated  in  a  unity  of  representation."  This, 
known  ai  the  Unitarian  Constitution,  lasted  a  very  short  time.  The 
several  provinces  withheld  their  approval,  civil  war  again  raged,  in 
1827  the  congress  was  dissolved,  and  the  provinces  returned  to  their 
state  of  isolation.  Meanwhile  war  had  been  declared  between  the 
republic  and  Brazil,  and  Buenos  Ayres  was  blockaded  by  a  Brazilian 
fleet  from  January  1826  to  October  1828,  when  the  blockade  was  put 
an  end  to  by  British  intervention. 

In  January  1831,  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rios, 
Corrientes,  and  Santa  Fc,  entered  into  a  federal  compact,  to  which 
all  the  other  provinces  at  subsequent  periods  became  parties.  The 
union  was  a  voluntary  alliance.  No  general  constitution  was  promul- 
gated, end  the  adhesion  of  the  several  members  was  left  to  be 
secured  by  the  resources  of  the  person  who  might  obtain  the  direction 
of  affairs.  This  Argentine  Confederation  like  the  republic  wlm-h  it 
had  succeeded  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
election  of  General  Rosas  as  governor  or  captain-general,  with  almost 
absolute  power,  in  1885,  that  even  temporary  quiet  was  secured. 
By  this  arrangement  the  provincial  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  and  temporarily  charged  with 
the  transaction  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  common  interests 
of  the  confederation,  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  business  with  foreign 
nations.  Roses  had  previously  served  as  governor  and  captain-general 
of  Buenoe  Ayres  for  the  usual  term  of  three  yean,  and  had  obtained 
unrivalled  influence  in  that  province,  chiefly  through  his  military 
powers,  as  displayed  against  the  Indians.  His  decision  and  energy 
•scored  for  awhile  internal  peace,  and  the  provinces  began  to  recover 
from  the  eflecU  of  the  long  prevalent  anarchy.  But  cruelty  and 
deepotism  marked  hie  sway  at  home,  and  his  ambition,  which  con- 
inually  prompted  him  to  endeavour  to  extend  his  power  over  the 
whole  country  watered  by  the  Plata  and  the  Parana,  led  him  into 
dispute,  with  foreign  powers :  and  these  ultimately  brought  about 
hw  downfall  His  commercial  policy  had  for  iU  object  to  secure  to 
Buenos  Ayres  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Plata,  his  political 
policy  to  obtain  a  like  territorial  superiority.  On  the  death  of 


Francia,  dictator  of  Paraguay,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  imli- 
pendence  of  that  power,  insisting  that  it  should  join  the  Arp  ' 
Confederation,  at  the  same  time  he  refused  to  allow  the  nnvii 
of  the  Parana  by  Teseoln  bound  to  Paraguay.  Lopez,  the  new  dictator 
of  Paraguay,  therefore  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Banda  Oriental, 
now  called  Uruguay,  with  which  Rosas  was  at  war.  These  powen 
applied  for  assistance  to  Brazil.  The  war  was  prolonged  until  tin- 
whole  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Plata  and  the  Parana  was  .in  a 
state  of  confusion.  On  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  merchants  and 
others  interested,  Great  Britain  volunteered  her  mediation,  but  it 
was  rejected  by  Rosas  who  marched  his  troops  within  a  few  miles  of 
Monte  Video,  which  his  fleet  at  the  same  time  blockaded.  The 
emperor  of  Brazil  now  interfered,  and  sent  a  special  mission  to  n 
the  interposition  of  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris.  The  I'.nti.-h 
mil  French  governments  in  February  1845  decided  on  sending 
plenipotentiaries  to  the  Plata  to  offer  their  mediation,  and  to  announce 
their  intention  to  enforce  a  cessation  of  hostilities  if  needful,  by  an 
armed  intervention.  The  offer  was  rejected  by  Rosas,  but  readily 
accepted  by  his  opponents.  The  united  fleet  of  England  and  France 
at  once  commenced  operations  by  seizing  the  fleet  of  Rosas  which  was 
blockading  Monte  Video,  and  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia  which 
commands  the  entrances  of  the  Panuiii  and  the  Uruguay.  The 
harbour  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  at  the  same  time  declared  under 
blockade,  and  the  combined  fleet  prepared  to  open  the  Parana  and 
convoy  as  far  as  Corrientes  any  merchant  vessels  that  might  desire  to 
ascend  that  river.  Rosas  on  his  part  made  hasty  preparations  to 
intercept  the  fleet  by  planting  batteries  with  parks  of  heavy  artilU TV 
at  Point  Obligado ;  and  placing  three  strong  chains  across  the  river, 
supported  by  24  vessels  and  10  fire-ships.  On  the  19th  of  November 
1845,  the  combined  fleet  consisting  of  eight  sailing  and  three  steam 
vessels  forced  the  passage  with  trifling  loss  to  itself,  but  entirely 
destroying  the  batteries,  and  considerably  injuring  the  army  of  Rosas. 
On  the  return  of  the  fleet,  with  a  convoy  of  110  vessels,  it  was 
encountered  at  San  Lorenzo  by  a  very  powerful  lottery  which  Rosas 
had  erected  in  an  admirable  position,  in  the  full  expectation  of 
destroying  a  large  number  of  the  merchant  vessels,  and  of  crippling 
the  naval  force.  The  battery  commanded  the  river,  and  was  difficult 
of  attack  by  the  steamer*,  but  it  was  speedily  silenced  by  a  rocket- 
brigade,  which  had  been  the  previous  night  secretly  lauded  on  a  small 
island,  in  the  river.  The  'combined  fleet  escaped  with  trifling  loss, 
the  rocket-brigade  lost  not  a  man ;  but  four  of  the  merchant 
vessels  which,  through  unskilful  pilotage,  ran  ashore,  were  burnt  to 
prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  Rosas.  The  loss  to  the 
Argentine  army  was  very  great.  Again  plenipotentiaries  were  sent 
out  by  the  combined  powers,  but  Rosas  refused  to  yield ;  and  Kngland 
withdrew  from  the  blockade  in  July  1848.  It  was  however  continued 
by  France  until  January  1849.  On  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  two 
great  powers  in  1850,  Brazil  determined  on  active  interference.  The 
power  of  Rosas,  essentially  despotic,  and  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  supremacy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  moreover  become  intolerable 
to  the  provinces  which  desired  a  federal  and  equal  union.  Accordingly 
towards  the  close  of  1850,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  entered 
into  a  treaty,  to  which  Corrientes  and  Kutre  Rios,  as  represented  l.y 
General  Urquiza,  became  parties,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
continue  hostilities  until  they  had  effected  the  deposition  of  Kosox, 
"  whose  power  and  tyranny  "  they  declared  to  be  "  incompatible  with 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  this  part  of  the  world."  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1851  a  Brazilian  fleet  blockaded  Buenos  Ayrea,  and  soon 
after  an  Argentine  force  commanded  by  Urquiza  crossed  the  Uruguay. 
The  struggle  was  now  virtually  terminated.  General  Oribo  who 
commanded  the  army  of  Rosas  in  Monte  Video  made  a  show  of 
resistance,  but  it  was  merely  to  gain  time  in  order  to  compl. ; 
arrangements  with  Urquiza,  and  he  soon  after  capitulated.  His 
soldiers  for  the  most  part  joined  the  army  of  Urquiza,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  force  amounting  it  is  said  to  70,000  men,  crossed  into 
Buenos  Ayres.  A  general  engagement  was  fought  on  the  plains  of 
Moron,  February  2,  1851,  when  the  army  of  Rosas  was  entirely 
defeated.  Rosas,  who  had  commanded  in  person,  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  field ;  and,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  he  reached 
in  safety  the  house  of  the  British  minister  at  Buenos  Ayraa.  From 
thence,  with  his  daughter,  he  proceeded  on  board  H.  M.'s  steamer 
Locust,  and  on  the  10th  of  February  sailed  in  the  Conflict  steamer 
for  England. 

But  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  did  not  bring  peace  to  the  unhappy 
country.  Urquisa,  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  assembled  at 
San  Nicolas,  was  invested  with  the  chief  power,  and  appointed 
Provisional  Director  of  the  Argentine  Confederation.  The  Chamber 
of  Representatives  of  Buenos  Ayres,  however,  declared  against  him, 
and  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  on  the  ground 
of  the  superior  privileges  of  Buenos  Ayres  being  menaced.  Urquiai 
dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  insurrection  broke  out  Civil  war,  with 
all  its  aggravated  evils,  has  since  continued.  In  February  1853, 
Buenos  Ayres  was  in  a  state  of  siege  :  and  there  appears  little  prospect 
but  that  this  vast  and  rich  tract  of  country  will  for  many  years  to 
come,  remain,  as  it  han  remained  for  many  years  past,  in  a  state  of 
anarchy. 

(i'.iwh'»  liuenot  Ayra  and  the  Province*  of  the  Jtio  de  la  Plata, 
tccond  edition,  enlarged,  1852;  McColm's  Two  Thousand  Milu'  Hide 
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through  the  Argentine  Provinces,  1853;  Surveying  Voyages  of  the 
Adventure  and  Beagle ;  Capt.  Robert  Fitzroy,  R.  N.,  Sailing  Directions 
for  South  America,  second  edition,  published  by  order  of  the  Hoard  of 
Admiralty,  1851 ;  Capt.  L.  B.  Mackinnon,  R.N.,  Steam  Warfare  on  the 
Parana;  Darwins's  Geology  of  South  America;  Journal  of  Researches, 
etc. ;  Miers,  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata ;  Beaumont's  Travels  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  <kc.;  Andrews,  Journey  from  Buenos  Ayres,  <tc.,  to 
Santiago  in  Chile,  <tc.  ,•  Temple's  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  Peru  ; 
Caldcleugh'a  Travels  in  South  America;  An  Account  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Bio  de  la  Plata,  by  Ignacio  Nunez ;  Pedro  de  Angeli's 
Coleccion  de  Obras  y  Documentos,  <kc.  ;  London  Geographical  Journal, 
and  Transactions  of  Geological  Society,  various  volumes,  &c.) 

ARGENTON-SUR-CREUSE.     [INDBE.] 

A'HGOLIS  during  the  period  of  Greek  independence  meant  the 
territory  of  the  city  of  Argos,  but  under  the  Romans  it  had  a  more 
extended  sense  and  comprised  the  whole  peninsula  in  the  north-east 
of  the  Peloponnesus  between  the  Argolic  and  Saronic  gulfs.  It  was 
bounded  N.  by  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon ;  E.  by  the 
Saronic  Gulf;  S.  by  the  Myrtoan  Sea  and  the  Argofic  Gulf;  and  W. 
by  Arcadia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  mountains  named 
Artemi»ium  and  Parthenium  from  their  highest  summits,  between 
5000  and  6000  feet  high.  Pausanias  (viii.  6)  mentions  several  passes 
from  the  plain  of  Argolis  into  Arcadia,  two  of  which  were  respectively 
i. vi -r  the  ranges  of  Parthenium  and  Artemisium.  Argolis  lies  between 
37°  12' and  37°  46'  N.  lat.,  and  extended  from  22°  32'  to  23°  33' E.  long. 
Its  greatest  length,  measured  in  a  straight  line  along  its  western  frontier 
from  Laconia  to  Corinthia,  was  nearly  38  miles,  and  the  peninsular 
part  of  it  varied  from  25  to  11  miles  in  breadth.  Mr.  Clinton 
calculates  ('  Fasti  Hell.'  L  385)  its  area  at  1059  square  miles. 

Argolis  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  run  nearly  in  a 
continued  line  through  the  peninsula,  from  Cyllene  on  its  western 
frontier  eastward  to  Cape  Scyllocuin,  now  Skyllo ;  these  mountains 
are  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  through  which  flow  rivulets,  generally 
dry  during  summer.  Arachnseum  is  the  ancient  name  of  part  of  this 
range,  which  was  crossed  on  the  road  from  Argos  to  Epidaurus.  The 
valleys  are  most  numerous  and  of  greatest  breadth  on  the  southern 
side  of  this  ridge,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  great  extent.  The 
coast  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  with  numerous  indentations,  and  it  is 
generally  low.  The  only  good  harbour  is  Nauplia,  the  port  of  Argos, 
and  now  called  Napoli  di  Romania ;  it  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Argolic  Gulf,  or  gulf  of  Napoli. 

The  site  of  Argos  was  3  miles  from  the  sea  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  province,  6  miles  S.  from  Mycenae.  Its  territory  properly 
called  Argolis  or  Argeia  had  an  area  of  524  square  miles,  being 
considerably  less  than  the  Roman  Argolis.  On  the  eastern  coast 
were  the  three  independent  republics,  Epidaurus,  now  Pidhavro  ; 
Troezen,  now  Damala ;  and  Hermione.  On  the  north  were  the  terri- 
tories of  the  cities  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae.  The  only  other  city  of 
importance  in  Argolis  was  Tiryns,  the  mythological  birth-place  of 
H'T'-ules.  The  district  of  Cynuria,  which  was  long  a  subject  of 
contention  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Argolic  Gulf,  on  the  borders  of  the  two  states.  (Thucyd.  ii.,  26.,  iv.  56, 
tc.)  It  was  finally  adjudged  to  the  Argeii  by  the  Romans. 

The  plain  of  Argos  screened  by  the  Arachnaean  and  Arcadian 
mountains  and  open  only  towards  the  Argolic  Gulf,  is  one  of  the 
largest  plains  in  the  Peloponnesus,  being  about  12  miles  long  and  5 
miles  wide.  It  consists  of  two  inclined  planes  which  intersect  in  the 
water-line  of  the  river  Inachus.  Of  these  the  eastern  one  is  higher 
than  the  western,  and  so  deficient  in  water  as  to  justify  the  epithet  of 
'  very  thirsty '  by  which  the  plain  of  Argos  is  characterised  by  Homer. 
The  western  plain  is  well  watered  and  towards  its  southern  extremity 
marshy ;  in  ancient  times  it  was  well  drained  and  fertile.  In  the 
southern  part  of  this  western  side  of  the  plain  was  the  marsh  of 
Lerna  which  is  connected  with  the  fable  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Hydra  by  Hercules — a  myth  most  probably  representing  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  in  draining  the  marshy  soil  and 
bringing  it  into  cultivation.  The  Inachus  (Bernitza)  flows  south- 
westward  from  its  source  in  Mount  Artemisium  into  the  head  of  the 
Argolic  Gulf.  A  little  east  of  Argos  it  received  on  the  right  the 
Charadrus  (Xeria),  which  as  well  as  the  Inachus  is  generally  dry  in 
summer.  The  Erasmus  (Kephalari)  crosses  the  south-west  of  the 
plain  into  the  Argolic  Gulf.  It  issues  in  large  streams  from  a  cavern 
under  Mount  Chaon,  and  is  of  considerable  size.  It  is  the  only  river  of 
tin-  plain  which  is  never  dry.  Its  waters  drive  a  great  number  of 
.mills. 

There  are  several  ancient  remains  in  Argolis,  at  Argos,  Mycenae,  and 
Tiryns,  consisting  chiefly  of  cyclopean  or  polygonal  walls.  The  site  of 
the  Heraeum,  or  temple  of  the  Achaean  Juno,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Greece,  was  discovered  in  1831  to  the  right  of  the 
road  between  Argos  and  Mycenae,  and  about  6  miles  from  the  former 
and  2  miles  from  the  latter.  Near  the  ruins  are  massive  cyclopean  sub- 
structions belonging  to  a  utill  more  ancient  temple  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  B.C.  423.  Near  the  Erasmus,  on  the  road  from  Argos  to  Tegea, 
arc  remains  of  a  pyramid,  built  in  an  irregular  polygonal  style  with 
ive  blocks  of  stone  without  cement.  There  are  remains  of 
.Hi" i  her  pyramid  on  the  road  between  Nauplia  and  Epidaunis;  and 
there  was  a  third  between  Argos  and  Tiryns.  No  pyramids  are  found 
in  any  other  part  of  Greece,  and  their  being  found  here  is  strongly 
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corroborative  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  an  Egyptian  colony  led  by 
Danaus  having  settled  in  Argolis. 

The  name  Argolis  still  lives  in  the  geography  of  Greece.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Argolis,  united  to  the  territory  of  Corinth, 
forms  a  Nomos,  or  department,  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece. 
Nauplia  and  Corinth  are  the  chief  towns. 

ARGONNE,  a  district  in  France,  on  the  frontier  of  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  and  extending  into  each  of 
them.  It  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  range  of  hills  that 
separate  the  basin  of  the  Meuse  from  that  of  the  Aisne,  the  valley  of 
the  Aire,  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Aisne,  to  some  distance  west  of 
St.-Me'nehould.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Sedan,  in 
the  department  of  Ardennes,  the  north-western  part  of  the  department 
of  Meuse,  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  department  of  Marne. 
From  the  most  ancient  times  the  greater  part  of  the  Argonno  country 
was  covered  with  forests,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  still  remains 
and  is  called  the  forest  of  Argonne.  In  the  intervals  and  void  spaces 
of  the  forest,  towns  and  villages  have  been  built.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  cultivate  the  lands  in  their  neighbourhood.  Cattle  and 
wood  (which  is  abundant)  furnish  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  St.- 
Me'n^hould  was  the  capital  of  the  Argonne,  and  among  its  other  towns 
are  Clermont,  Varennes,  Beaumont,  and  GrandprcS. 

In  the  Argonne  hills  are  several  defiles  or  narrow  passes  which  are 
important  in  a  military  point  of  view.  The  principal  are  those  of  ChSne- 
Populeux,  Crois-aux-Bois,  and  Grandpre'  between  Sedan  and  Varennes. 
The  country  of  Argonne  was  the  scene  of  the  important  military  opera- 
tions of  Dumouriez  in  1792,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Valmy,  when  the 
new  levies  of  republican  France  triumphed  over  the  disciplined  forces 
of  Prussia  and  Austria,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

ARGOS,  called  Argi  by  the  Romans,  the  most  ancient  city  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  chief  city  of  Argolis,  was  situated  on  a  level  plain 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  900  feet  high,  called  Larissa,  on  which  was  ita 
citadel  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  a  little  west  of  the  Inachus,  between 
which  and  the  city  the  river  or  torrent  Charadrus  flowed.  It  stood 
about  3  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Argolic  Gulf,  6  miles  S.  from 
Mycenae,  and  5  miles  N.W.  from  ita  port  Nauplia.  On  the  Larissa 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  erected  on  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis.  These  ancient  parts  of  the  structure  are  built  in  the 
polygonal  style ;  but  on  the  sides  and  at  the  base  of  the  hill  are 
considerable  vestiges  of  other  still  more  ancient  walls  of  massive 
cyclopean  structure.  The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Argos  were 
Pelasgi.  In  the  mythic  age  it  was  governed  by  kings,  of  whom 
Inachus  was  the  first ;  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  he  was  the 
river-god,  and  his  son  Phoroneus  was  the  first  king.  (Paus.  ii.  16.) 
Danaus,  from  Egypt,  afterwards  founded  a  new  dynasty  by  wresting 
the  sovereign  power  from  Gelanor,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Phoro- 
neus. From  Danaus  the  Argives  and  the  Greeks  generally  were 
called  Danai.  Argos  lost  ito  rank  as  chief  city  of  Argolis  after  the 
building  of  Mycenae  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae  and  grandson  of 
Acrisius.  According  to  Homer  the  city  of  Argos  belonged  to  tho 
kingdom  of  Diomedes,  and  not  to  that  of  Agamemnon,  who  however 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  kind  of  sovereign  power  over  the  whole  penin- 
sula. Under  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  Argos  again  became  the 
metropolis  of  Argolis.  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  was  slair  in 
battle  on  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  his  kingdom  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Temenus ;  and  Argos  became  the  first  state  in  the  Peloponnesus. 


Silver  Coin  of  Argos.     Brit.  Mus. 

Under  Pheidon,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Temenus,  in  the  8th  Olympiad 
(747  B.C.),  the  power  of  Argos  appears  for  a  time  at  least  to  have 
acquired  a  considerable  extension.  Pheidon  subdued  Corinth  aud 
Elis,  and  in  the  year  just  named  seized  upon  the  presidency  of  the 
Olympic  games ;  but  he  was  subsequently  defeated  by  the  Eleans, 
aided  by  the  Spartans.  From  this  time  the  power  of  Argos  gradually 
declined,  and  after  many  struggles  with  Sparta  about  the  possession 
of  the  district  of  Cynuria  or  Thyreatis,  lost  all  title  to  pre-eminence  after 
the  battle  of  Tiryns,  in  which  6000  Argive  citizens  were  slain  by  the 
Spartans  led  by  their  king  Cleomenes,  a  few  years  before  the  Persian 
invasion  of  Greece.  After  the  loss  of  so  many  citizens  the  slaves 
found  no  difficulty  in  seizing  the  government,  and  are  said  to  have 
retained  it  till  the  sons  of  their  masters  had  grown  up,  when  they 
were  again  expelled  from  the  city.  (  Herod,  vi.  83.)  It  was  probably 
on  this  account  that  the  Argeians  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  war 
B.C.  480,  though  many  much  less  creditable  reasons  for  their  conduct 
were  afloat  in  Greece  at  the  time.  ( Herod,  vii.  148-152.)  Soon 
after  the  Persian  wars  the  monarchical  form  of  government  seems  to 
have  been  abolished,  and  a  republic  was  established.  In  B.C.  468  we 
find  them  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mycenae,  who  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Argos,  and  had  been  supported  for 
many  years  in  their  independence  by  the  Spartans.  Mycenso  fell,  and 
it  never  again  rose  from  its  ruins.  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  65.). 
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Though  Argot  remained  neutral  daring  the  earlier  part  of  the 
PelopoonesUn  w»r,  her  feelings  were  at  all  time*  opposed  to  the 
Spartans,  and  ahe  at  last  took  an  active  part  with  the  Athenians. 
The  defeat  however  of  the  Argeians  at  Uontinea,  B.O.  418,  dissolved 
the  oofifederaoy,  of  which  she  was  the  head,  and  Argos  wae  compelled 
to  accept  an  aristocratical  constitution.  (  Thuoyd.  v.  65-81.)  In  a  few 
month*  however  the  democratical  constitution  was  re-established, 
and  an  alliance  formed  with  Athena,  But  hatred  of  Sparta  induced 
her  to  assist  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.O.  862.  About 
thin  time  party  hatred  raged  in  Argoa,  and  club-law  (skntolisnios) 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  1200  or  1500  of  the  oligarchical 
party  were  slain  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  overthrow  the  democracy. 
The  city  was  soon  after  governed  by  tyrants,  and  there  is  little  worthy 
of  notice  in  it*  history  except  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by 
Pyrrhus  to  take  it  in  ac.  272.  It  joined  the  Achjean  League  (B.O.  229), 
and  continued  to  form  a  part  of  this  confederacy  till  its  final  dissolu- 
tion by  the  Romans.  (Strabo,  viii.  377.)  The  great  deity  of  Argoa 
was  Hera  (Juno),  to  whom  there  were  two  temples  in  the  city,  but 
her  chief  temple  was  the  Heneum  mentioned  under  ARUOLIS. 
The  Argives  reckoned  the  years  from  the  date  of  the  secession 
of  the  priestesses,  who  held  the  office  for  life.  Every  four  yean 
there  was  a  magnificent  procession  from  Argun  to  the  Heneum. 
The  most  celebrated  temple  in  the  city  itself  was  that  of  Apollo 
Lynoeins,  which  stood  near  the  Agora,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Danaus.  It  seems  probable  that  a  great  catalogue  of  the 
priestesses  of  the  Heneum  had  been  preserved,  which  may  have  served 
as  the  basis  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Hellanicus  on  the  succession  of 
the  priestesses.  (Herod,  i.  31. ;  Thucyd.  ii.  2.) 

Argos  is  still  known  by  its  ancient  name.  The  present  town  stands 
entirely  in  the  plain,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  Part  of  the 
plain  around  is  cultivated,  and  where  the  moisture  is  sufficient  cotton 
and  vines  are  grown  :  in  the  marshy  parts  towards  the  sea,  some  rice. 
Besides  the  antiquities  above  mentioned  there  are  remains  of  the 
theatre  (which  was  excavated  on  the  southern  aide  of  the  Larisaa), 
and  an  aqueduct  which  may  be  traced  two  miles  to  the  north-west. 

(Leake' s  Travtlt  in  Ike  ilorta ;  Mannert's  Gsopraphit  dti  (iritektn- 
trxuict;  Pausnn.  ii.  19,  Ac.;  Strabo,  p.  368,  Ac.;  Mttller's  JDoriani  ; 
llnre's  Tour  m  Create;  Grote's  Ifulory  of  Grette,  voL  L) 

There  was  another  Argos,  out-named  AmphUocliicum,  situated  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ambraciot  Oulf,  on  a  little  river  named 
Inanhiis,  It  was  the  capital  of  Amphilochio,  and  was  said  l>y  it* 
inhabitants  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  the  Peloponnesinn 
Argos  under  Amphilocbus,  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Another  tradition 
says  that  the  city  was  founded  by  Alcnueon,  who  sin-named  it  after 
his  brother  Amphiloohus.  The  Amphilochituis  genernlly  were  con- 
sidered barbarians  at  the  opening  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Argos  had  a  short  time  previously  become  Hellenixed 
by  admitting  some  Ambraciots  to  reside  in  their  city.  The  Ambraciots 
soon  drove  out  the  original  inhabitants,  who  joining  the  Acamanians 
sought  assistance  from  Athena.  An  Athenian  force  was  accordingly 
sent  to  their  aid  under  I'hnrmio,  who  took  Argos,  sold  the  Ambraciots 
as  slaves,  and  restond  the  town  to  the  Amphilochiana  and  Acania- 
niana  about  B.&  439.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Ambraciots  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  town ;  and  again  in  ac.  426  they 
took  ( >l|w,  a  fortified  hill  to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  where  they  were 
soon  after  joined  by  Euryloohus,  with  8000  Spartan  honlites.  An  A  the- 
nian  force  in  SO  ships  soon  after  anchored  near  Olpiu,  under  the  com- 
mand of  1  V-mosthcno*,  who  having  landed  his  men,  and  being  joined  by 
an  Acarnnnian  force  which  had  marched  to  the  aid  of  Argos,  a  bnttle 
owned,  in  which  the  Bpartans  were  defeated,  and  Ivn-ylm-lnm  Hluin. 
the  battle  was  being  fought  a  large  reinforcement  of  Aiul.m- 
dots  was  advancing  agabwt  Argos  from  the  north.  This  was  entirely 
cut  off  by  Itomostbcnes  in  a  narrow  pass  (now  called  Makrinoro)  at  a 
shi.rt  distance  north  of  Olpaj.  After  these  victories  peace  was  con- 
I  between  the  Amphilochians  and  the  Ambraciots  for  100  years. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Urcat  Argos  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  .CUiliatw ;  and  at  Argos  M.  Kulviiu  concluded  the  treaty  between 
Rome  nni  ili-  .Ktnlians.  The  inhabitants  of  Argos  were  removed  by 
Augustus  to  Niropulis,  which  he  bad  built  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  Actium,  and  from  this  time  the  Amphilochian  Argos  was 
deserter).  Thuoydides  nays  it  stood  on  the  sea-coast ;  the  site  u  fixed 
by  Leake  at  Neokhori,  a  modern  village,  a  short  distance  inland, 
where  there  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  city. 

Tho  Argot  fthuyinim,  mentiooed  by  Homer  (' II.1  ii.  681),  wu 
according  to  some  the  same  as  the  Thesealian  Larissa;  by  Leake 
(*  Northern  Greece,'  vol.  iv.),  it  is  said  to  mean  Pelaagio  Greece,  or 
'I 

"-T<il.  I.      [CWftALOHU.] 

one  of  a  ilnolcr  »f  small  islands  in  a  bay  of  the  same 

"J01"  :  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  western  oo»«t 

t  Africa.     U  »  onlv  about  2  mile*  long,  and  would  be  unworthy  of 

Botoe  were  it  n.-t  for  the  variety  of  master*  to  whom  it  has  been 

rabjject,  and  the  lam  of  life  incurred  there.    It  was  discovered  in  1444, 

Iune»  TrMftO,  and  in  1461  .  fort  was  erected  for  the  protrctinn 

'isting  of  gold  and  negr-  -,  which  wcr- received 

in  •schange  for  cloths,  kolven.  gUWbeads.  bells,  4c.     The  1'nrtuguese 

r-BMtoedln  quiet  poawawm  till  16*8,  when  they  were  driven 

toe  Dutch,  who  established  a  traffic  with  the  Moors  in  gum-Arabic^ 


and  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  that  article  into 
Europe.  The  bay  also  abounded  in  stock  -fish,  which  they  cured  with 
salt,  obtained  from  the  opposite  shore  and  exported  to  Holland.  In 
1665,  the  fort  was  destroyed  by  an  English  squadron  ;  but  the  1 
recapturing  the  island  in  the  following  year,  strengthened  it 
much,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  tin  Moorish  chiefs,  and  by  giving 
a  high  price  for  the  gums  greatly  injured  the  trade  of  the  1 
Senegal  Company.  In  consequence  an  expedition  was  sent,  vl.  •  h 
drove  the  Dutch  out,  and  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  tin- 
treaty  of  Nimeguen.  It  appears  that  in  1690  the  French  exported 
hence  a  thousand  tons  of  gum-Arabic,  with  many  chests  of  ostrich 
and  herons'  feathers,  and  a  quantity  of  ambergris.  The  Dutch 
however  still  carried  on  their  trade  in  spite  of  the  French  company  ; 
but  in  1725  they  wore  finally  driven  away,  and  the  gum  trade  gradually 
merging  into  the  establishments  on  the  Senegal,  Arguin  has  been 
abandoned,  and  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1763  the 
fort*  have  been  demolished. 

The  opposite  coast  of  the  mainland  is  only  a  barren  tract  of  sand  ; 
but  the  country  inland  is  described  as  being  fertile,  yielding  corn  and 
fruit  in  abundance.     The  country  of  the  gold-mines,  called  DH  - 
50  leagues  in  the  interior.     The  anchorage  is  good,  and  the  bay 
affords  plenty  of  turtle  and  fish. 

Arguin  has  been  supposed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  the  Cerne  of 
Hanno ;  and  Bougainville  asserts  that  the  cisterns  found  there  are  of 
Carthaginian  construction.  The  largest  of  these  cisterns  (evidently 
an  artificial  work)  is  96  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  of  considerable  ' 
depth :  it  is  situated  about  400  yards  from  the  ruins  of  the  fort. 
There  is  plenty  of  fresh  water  on  the  island. 

An  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal  called  the  Arguin  Bank  stretches 
30  league*  along  the  land  in  a  south-south-east  direction,  from  off  Cape 
Blanco  to  Cape  Mirik  ;  it  is  composed  of  hard  sand  with  broken  shells;  a 
strong  current  sets  along  its  edge  to  the  southward.  This  was  the 
scene  of  the  wreck  of  the  French  frigate  La  Medusa.  Arguin  is  in 
20"  24'  N.  lat,  10°  14'  W.  long. 

ARCSYLE,  or  ARGYLL,  a  shire  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  compre- 
hending an  extensive  district  on  the  mainland,  and  several  of  the 
Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Earra  (tlialdkcal,  '  the  West  Gael's  country.'  It  ia  bounded  N.  by 
Inverness-shire ;  E.  by  Perthshire,  Dumbartonshire,  Loch  Long,  and 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  On  other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea ;  the 
islands  of  Bute  and  Arran  lie  close  to  it  on  the  S.E.  The  lint  of 
the  coast  is  very  irregular.  Deep  indentations  of  the  sea  penetrate 
far  inland.  The  principal  of  these,  beginning  from  the  north,  are 
Loch  Moidart  and  Loch  Shiel,  which  separate  this  county  from 
InvemuHH-sbire ;  Loch  Sunart ;  Liunhe  Loch,  the  extremities  of 
which  ore  Loch  Eil  and  Loch  Leveu  ;  Loch  (.'rerun  :-ii.i  I  ••.•!,  I'.tn. 
ore  inlets  of  Linnhe  Loch,  on  the  right  as  yon  •:,-.,-.  1'rom  Linnbe 
Loch  the  coast  runs  south  by  west  for  a  distance  of  80  or  90  miles 
(broken  successively  by  the  Lochs  Feochian,  Melfort,  Craiguish, 
Criunn,  Swin,  Killisport,  and  West  Torbet),  to  the  Mull  of  Coutire. 
From  this  headland  the  coast,  after  running  eastward  a  short  distance, 
returns  north  by  east  for  about  35  miles  to  Skipness  Point,  forming  the 
Ions  narrow  peninsula  of  Cantire.  From  Skipuess,  Loch  Fyne  runs 
inland  first  north  by  west,  then  north-vast,  to  Inverary.  The  Kyleeof 
Bute,  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  l.ooh  Long,  and  the  Garc  Loch,  complete 
the  circuit  of  the  coast,  the  extent  of  which  is  eatimatod  at  more  than 
COO  miles. 

Authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  the  dimensions  of  Argyllshire. 
The  following  is  from  measurement  on  the  nmp  of  the  Society  for  the 
on  of 1'scful  Knowledge :— Length  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  county  in  the  territory  of  Loche.il  to  the  Mull 
115  miles.  Length  from  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan  to  the  Mull  of 
Cantire,  101  miles.  Breadth  from  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan  to  the 
border  of  Perthshire,  near  the  source  of  the  river  i  miles. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  statement  also  as  to  the  [superficial  contents. 
The  county  U  estimated  to  contain  3189  square  miles,  or  2,002,560 
English  acres.  In  the  returns  for  Scotland  the  census  of  1851  does 
not  give  the  areas  of  the  place*  mentioned.  Of  the  laud  about  13.5 
parts  in  100  are  in  cultivation,  or  between  one-seventh  and  one-eighth 
ofthesurfai  mty. 

The  county  i*  divided  into  the  districts  of  the  peninsula  of  Cantire  ; 
Cowal,  east  of  Loch  Fyne ;  Argyle  and  Lorn,  between  Loch  l-'yno  and 
the  Sound  of  Jura,  the  Atlantic,  nnd  l.innhe  I..,,  h.  with  some  parishes 
west  of  l.iiinh-  I.och  ;  Mull,  which  includes  several  islands  and  a  part 
of  the  mainland  north  of  the  Sound  of  Mull;  and  Islay,  which, 
includes  the  island  of  that  name  and  several  other  islands. 

The  islands  attached  to  Argyleshire  are  as  follows.  The  length 
and  breadth  are  given  from  measurement  on  the  Society's  map  ;  the 
proportion  of  land  in  cultivation  is  from  the  'General  Report  of 
Scotland.' 

Ifa* .  greatest  length  2  miles  E.  to  W. ;  greatest  breadth  1 I  miles ; 
66°  63'  N.  1st,  6°  17'  W.  long.  Muck  contains  good  pasturage  and 
excellent  com  load  :  the  population  in  1851  was  53. 

Canna:  greatest  length,  4J  miles,  E.N.K.  to  W.S.W. ;  greatest 
bn-adth,  1  mil-;  land  cultivated  in  ('anna  and  its  d<  i  >andy 

Island,  45  part*  in  100  ;  67°  "' X.  lat.,  r,   :;n  \\Moni,'.  :  population,  240. 

KHM  :  greatest  length,  8  miles,  N.  to  8. ;  the  greatest  breadth,  7,J 
miles  :  land  cultivated,  6  parts  in  100.  It  is  the  most  mountainous 
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and  rugged  of  all  the  Hebrides  ;  57°  3'  N.  lat.,  6°  20'  W.  long.  The 
population  was  102  in  1851.  The  above  islands,  with  the  Isle  of  Eig 
or  Egg,  belonging  to  Inverness-shire  and  lying  between  Hum  and 
Muck,  make  up  the  parish  of  Small  Isles,  one  of  the  most  laborious 
ministerial  charges  in  Scotland ;  the  parish  is  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  synod  of  Glenelg.  The  population  of  the  parish,  including 
the  part  of  it  which  is  in  Inverness-shire,  in  1851  was  916.  There 
is  a  Free  Church  congregation. 

Coll:  greatest  length,  12  miles  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  greatest  breadth, 
3J  miles;  land  cultivated,  about  one  third;  56°  40'  N.  lat.,  6°  34' 
W.  long. ;  population,  1109. 

Tiree  or  Tyret:  greatest  length,  13  miles,  N.E.  to  S.W.;  greatest 
breadth,  6£  or  7  miles;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  30  parts  in  100; 
56°  33'  N.  lat.,  6°  55'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1851  was  3709. 

Mull:  greatest  length,  29  miles,  from  Duart  Castle,  N.E.,  to  the 
point  opposite  to  Holmin  Island,  S.W. ;  greatest  breadth,  28  miles ; 
land  cultivated,  8  parts  in  100  ;  56°  30'  N.  lat.,  6°  W.  long. ;  population, 
7485.  The  following  islands  are  dependencies  of  Mull : — Gometra  : 
greatest  length,  2  miles  E.  to  W. ;  greatest  breadth,  1 4  miles.  Staffa  : 
dimensions  under  a  mile ;  population  with  Gometra,  31.  Ulva : 
greatest,  length,  5  miles  E.  to  W. ;  greatest  breadth,  1 4  miles  ;  popula- 
tion, 204.  I-colm-kill,  or  lona :  greatest  length,  34  miles,  N.E.  to  S.W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  1  mile ;  population,  604. 

The  inlands  of  Lorn :  35  parts  in  100  cultivated. 

Liamore:  greatest  length,  104  miles,  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  greatest 
breadth,  1 J  miles ;  one  half  cultivated,  very  fertile;  56°  38'  N.  lat, 
5"  80'  W.  long. ;  population,  1250. 

Kerera :  greatest  length,  4J  miles,  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W. ;  greatest 
breadth,  2  miles ;  56°  25'  N.  lat.,  5°  32.  W.  long. ;  population,  164. 

Eatdale  or  Eyidill :  dimensions  under  a  mile.  Famous  for  its 
slate  quarries;  56"  19'  N.  lat.,  5°  39'  W.  long. ;  population,  571. 

Luiny :  greatest  length,  7  miles,  N.  to  S. ;  greatest  breadth,  1 4  miles ; 
58°  15'  N.  lat.,  5°  39'  W.  long. ;  no' population  returned  in  census. 

Seil :  greatest  length,  4  miles,  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W. ;  greatest 
breadth,  2  miles ;  56°  20'  N.  lat.,  5°  36'  W.  long. ;  no  population. 

»a:    greatest  length,   2J   miles,    N.   to  S. ;    greatest   breadth, 

1  mile ;   56°  13'  N.  lat,  5°  35'  W.  long. ;  population,  39.     There  is 
another  Shuna  off  this  coast,  N.E.  of  Lismore,  and  a  Shona  in  Loch 
Moidart,  between  Argyleshire  and  Inverness-ghire. 

Lunga :  dimensions  about  or  under  a  mile ;  50"  13'  N.  lat,  6°  43' 
W,  long. ;  no  population. 

Scarba :  greatest  length,  3  miles,  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  greatest  breadth, 
24  miles;  66°  12'  N.  lat,  5"  43'  W.  long. ;  no  population. 

Jura  :  greatest  length,  25  miles,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. ;  greatest  breadth, 
8  miles ;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  7  parts  in  100;  population,  1064. 

(tolonta  and  Oronaa :  greatest  length  10  miles,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W ; 
greatest  breadth,  3  miles ;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  two-fifths ; 
these  are  counted  as  one  island,  and  their  united  dimensions  given,  as 
the  channel  between  them  ifl  dry  at  low  water;  56°  8'  N.  lat,  6°  12' 
W.  long. ;  population,  837. 

Iilay  or  Hay :  greatest  length,  26  miles,  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  21  miles ;  one-fourth  cultivated  or  in  woods  or 
pastures ;  population,  12,334. 

•'•<»;  greatest  length,  5  miles,  N.E.  to  S.  W. ;  greatest  breadth, 

2  miles ;  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation,  30  parts  in  100;   55°  43' 
N.  lat,  5°  45'  W.  long. ;  population,  540. 

"/a  (a  small  island  near  the  southern  point,  or  Mull  of  Cantire) : 
greatest  length,  nearly  2  miles  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  greatest  breadth,  about 
a  mile;  55°  18'  N.  lat,  5°  40'  W.  long. ;  population,  23. 

The  following  islands  had  in  1851  the  populations  annexed  : — 
Carna,  35;  Calve,  2;  Inchkenneth,  10;  Collonsay,  near  Staffa,  33; 
Eriska,  3 ;  Sheep  Isle,  4  ;  Torsa,  16 ;  and  Cara,  7.  The  following  arc 
enumerated  in  the  census  of  1851,  but  no  population  is  given  : — • 
Gunna,  Treshinish  Isles,  Forsa  or  Orsa,  Soay,  Erraid,  Balnagoran, 
Balnahuaigh,  Mare,  Nave,  More,  Sauda,  and  Davar. 

Sereral  of  the  islands  deserve  further  notice  for  their  magnitude,  pro- 
ductions, or  other  circumstances.  [IONA;  ISLAY;  JURA;  MULL;  STAFFA.] 

The  population  of  Argyleahire  was  81,277  in  1801 ;  86,541  in  1811 ; 
97,316  iu  1821;  100,973  in  1831;  97,371  in  1841 ;  in  1851  it  was  89,298. 
face. — Argyle  is  mountainous,  and  presents  a  surface  more 
pleasing  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  than  to  the  agriculturist 
The  barrenneas  of  the  soil  and  tho  want  of  culture  are  shown  by  the 
scanty  population.  The  northern  and  eastern  parts,  where  it  borders 
on  the  Grampians,  are  the  most  rugged  :  along  the  coast  the  ground 
is  in  general  lower  and  more  level,  yet  particular  mountains  near  the 
sea  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  are  indeed  among  the  loftiest  in  the 
shire.  We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  mountains : — 

Feet. 

B«n  Craachan,  between  Loch  Etive  and  Loch  Awe  .  .  .  8669 
B*inn-an  ncriodain,  is  Appin  (according  to  the  New  Statistical 

Account) 8500 

Benmore,  in  the  I>le  of  Mull 3168 

Croach  Lu»a,  to  the  nut  of  Loch  Swln  ...  (S)  3000 
Beden  na  bean,  or  Bedim  ambran,  north  of  the  termination  of 

Loch  Etire (L)  2720 

Faun  of  Jura,  on  the  lute  of  Jura 2580 

Buchacl  Ktive,  or  L'uachaillv,  north. cast  of  the  extremity  of 

Loch  Etlve (L)  2537 


Feet. 

Ben  na  hua,  on  the  north  side  of  Linnhe  Loch    .         .  2515 
Ben   Ima,    Ben   Arthur,    or   the  Coblcr,  at  the  extremity  of 

Loch  Long (S)  2389 

Ben  More,  in  Hum 2310 

Ben  ea  Tan,  south  of  Loch  Sunart 2306 

Slia  Gaoil,  between  Loch  Killisport  and  Locli  Fyne      .           (S)  2228 

Crock  Moy,  in  Cantire (L)  2036 

Oreval,  in  the  Isle  of  Rum •  1800 

Ben  Tuirck,  in  Cantire 1515 

Ben  Yarn,  in  Islay      ...                 .....  1500 

Isle  of  Scarba 1500 

Ben  KuiK.still,  in  Islay 1050 

The  above  are  from  the  Map  of  Scotland  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  :  except  those  marked  (S), 
which  are  from  the  Appendix  to  the  '  General  Report  of  Scotland ' ; 
and  those  marked  (L)  from  a  table  of  heights  given  with  Langlauds' 
Map  of  Argyleshire. 

The  extent  of  wooded  land  in  Argyleshire  has  been  very  differently 
estimated.  About  30,000  acres  are  estimated  for  the  natural  woods  : 
and  the  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  others  are  reckoned  at 
about  4000  more;  to  which  2000  acres  may  be  added  for  the  woods  of 
the  islands.  The  scarcity  of  wood  is  severely  felt  in  many  places.  In 
former  ages  a  great  part  of  the  county  was  covered  with  it. 

J '/ //(/ i-ography. — The  chief  rivers  in  the  county  are,  the  Urchay, 
which  rises  in  the  Grampians  and  flows  into  Loch  Awe,  an  inland  lake 
lying  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  Loch  Fyne ;  and  the  Awe,  which 
serves  to  connect  Loch  Awe  with  Loch  Etive,  and  through  it  with  the 
sea.  The  basin  of  these  streams  is  estimated  at  250  square  miles. 
Streams  of  smaller  importance-  are  numerous,  as  from  the  nature  of 
the  country  might  be  expected.  There  are  no  large  inland  lakes 
except  Loch  Awe.  [LOCH  AWE.] 

Geology. — Granite  forms  a  principal  constituent  of  the  mountain 
masses  which  stretch  from  the  river  Awe,  north-east  into  Perthshire 
and  Inverness-shire ;  it  also  extends  along  the  north-west  shore  of  the 
Linnhe  Loch  in  the  districts  of  Morvcu  and  Suuart.  Mica-slate  pre- 
dominates in  nearly  every  other  part  of  the  mainland,  as  well  as  in  the 
islands  of  Islay,  Jura,  Colonsa,  Oronsa,  Coll,  Tiree,  and  the  south  part 
of  MulL  It  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  Grampians  (which  form  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county)  and  of  the  mountains  of  Cautire. 
Floetz  trap  prevails  in  Canua,  Rum,  and  the  north  side  of  Mull ;  in 
some  districts,  of  no  great  extent,  along  the  coast  of  Ardnamurchan 
and  Morven  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campbeltown  iu  Cantire. 
A  small  extent  in  the  last-mentioned  neighbourhood  is  occupied  by 
the  coal  formation  and  the  rocks  connected  with  it,  being  perhaps  part 
of  the  great  coal-field  of  Scotland,  and  serving  as  a  link  between  that 
and  the  coal  formation  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  columnar  basalt 
will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  STAM  A. 

The  minerals  which  are  turned  to  economiciil  purposes  ore 
numerous.  There  are  lead-mines  in  several  places,  as  at  Strontian, 
near  the  extremity  of  Loch  Sunart ;  at  Tyndrum  on  the  borders  of 
Argyleshire  and  Perthshire;  and  in  the  islands  of  Islay  and  Coll. 
Copper  was  at  one  time  obtained  from  a  mine  in  Kilmartiu,  but  the 
mine  is  no  longer  worked ;  a  vein  is  however  worked  in  the  island  of 
Islay.  Coal  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campbeltown, 
There  are  seams  of  coal  also  in  Mull,  but  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  working  them :  peat  is  the  common  fuel,  except  at 
Inverary  and  Campbeltown,  and  at  gentlemen's  houses  on  the  coast. 
The  slate-quarries  of  Easdale  Island  have  been  among  the  most  consi- 
derable in  Britain  ;  and  there  are  extensive  quarries  at  Ballahulish  on 
Loch  Leven.  Marble  is  procured  in  several  places  of  various  quality 
and  colour :  among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  is  that  of  the 
island  of  Tiree,  which  is  very  hard,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  Lime- 
stone is  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  county.  The  granite  quarried 
near  Inverary  takes  as  fine  a  polish  as  marble ;  and  the  lapis  ottaris  (a 
kind  of  micaceous  slate),  with  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  castle  at 
that  place  is  built,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  building-stones 
found  in  Scotland.  The  earth  strontian  takes  its  name  from  the  place 
so  called  near  Loch  Sunart,  where  it  was  found,  and  first  analysed. 
In  Glenorchy  specimens  of  cobalt  are  found ;  and  the  coasts  of  Cantire 
towards  the  south  end,  and  of  the  isle  of  Colonsa,  abound  with  coral. 

Climate,  Soil,  <i-c. — Argyleshire  has  a  very  variable  and  moist 
climate,  but  from  its  situation  on  the  coast,  and  from  the  numerous 
inlets  of  the  sea  by  which  it  is  so  deeply  indented,  the  temperature  is 
mild.  Frost  seldom  continues  long  on  the  sea-coast,  and  snow  rarely 
lies  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  Mildew,  blight,  and  hoar- 
frost seldom  do  much  injury  to  the  husbandman.  The  north-eastern 
parts,  bordering  "on  the  Grampians,  have  a  colder  climate ;  though 
even  there  the  valleys,  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  heights,  arc 
neither  so  cold  nor  so  imcomfortable  as  might  be  expected. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  direct  their  attention  chiefly  to  tho 
breeding  of  stock  and  the  feeding  of  sheep,  for  which  the  rough  and 
mountainous  character  of  the  surface  is  better  adapted  than  for 
tillage.  There  is  indeed  a  considerable  quantity  of  arable  and 
improveable  ground  in  the  vales  interspersed  among  the  mountains, 
and  along  the  margin  of  the  streams  which  wind  through  them,  but 
the  chief  proportion  of  arable  land  is  on  the  coast.  The  soil  varies 
materially ;  by  the  rivers  and  by  the  sea  it  is  a  light  loam,  mixed  with 
sand  or  gravel,  on  a  clay  or  gravelly  bottom,  while  on  the  sides  of  the 
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hill,  it  u  light  and  gravelly.  Sometimes  the  toil  of  the  lower  ground* 
hat  •  mixture  of  clay  and  sometimes  of  atom.  The  pasture  grounds 
difler  much,  and  the  diflerence  is  manifested  by  the  produce ;  in  one 
place  there  U  nreot  fine  gran ;  in  another,  coarse  grass  and  rushes. 
Mo«s  and  manhes  occupy  a  port  of  the  flat  grounds ;  and  heath 
ooren  a  Urge  portion  both  of  the  hills  and  flats.  The  tops  of  the 
riirh*-^  hills  are  in  general  quite  barren. 

"The  inhabitant*  have  usually  gardens  attached  to  their  houses,  but 
the  gardens  are  not  generally  well  cultivated,  nor  is  their  produce 
much  varied.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  people  is  oatmeal  and  potatoes. 
Of  imtm-*l  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported. 

Cattle  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  They  are  of 
the  West  Highland  breed,  and  are  reared  for  the  southern  market, 
.  where  they  are  preferred  to  almost  any  others.  Being  of  small  size, 
and  of  hardy  constitution,  they  can  bear  to  be  driven  to  distant 
market*,  which  is  an  important  consideration.  Their  milk  ia  rich,  but 
small  in  quantity.  In  Con  tire  the  dairy  is  the  chief  object  of  attention ; 
and  both  butter  and  cheese  are  made  beyond  the  wants  of  the  district. 
Sheep  occupy  in  many  places  the  high  grounds,  where  they  have  been 
substituted  with  great  advantage  for  black  cattle.  They  are  chiefly  of 
the  Lint  .n  or  black-faced  kind,  which  have  in  a  great  measure  driven 
out  the  small  white-faced  breed.  The  horses  are  of  various,  but  on 
the  whole  of  inferior,  breeds.  Since  the  introduction  of  sheep  less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses.  Swine  were  formerly 
few  in  number,  the  Highlanders  having  a  prejudice  against  them  ;  but 
the  number  is  increasing.  Goats  are  few ;  so  also  are  poultry  and 
pigeons.  In  the  islands  black  cattle  are  reared  more  than  sheep.  From 
IsUy  horses  are  exported  to  Ireland. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous  in  the  rugged  districts  to  the  north-east. 
Roes  and  red-deer  are  abundant  in  several  parts ;  also  grouse,  ptarmi- 
gans, and  black-cocks.  The  eagle  occupies  the  bare  rugged  summits 
of  the  rocks.  Rabbits  and  a  few  hares  are  found  in  some  of  the  islands. 

Imluttry. — The  manufactures  of  this  county  are  unimportant.  The 
woollen  manufacture  was  established  for  some  time  at  Inverary,  but  it 
has  been  given  up.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  gained  little  ground ; 
it  u  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  about  Campbeltown.  A  more 
important  branch  of  industry  is  the  herring,  cod,  and  ling  fishery, 
which  at  Inverary  and  Campbeltown  employs  a  great  many  vessels, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  besides  giving  work  to  cururs, 
coopers,  labourers,  lie.  The  quantity  of  fish  on  the  coast  and  around 
the  islands  is  very  great,  and  the  herrings  of  Loch  Fyno  ore  in  high 
repute.  The  salmon  of  Loch  Awe  ore  remarkably  good,  and  the 
trout  perhaps  unrivalled,  being  of  all  sizes,  up  to  201bs.  weight.  The 
quantity  of  kelp  made  on  the  coast  and  on  the  islands  was  once  consi- 
derable ;  but  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  barilla  has  much 
lUiiiinixhed  the  demand  for  it.  There  ore  numerous  distilleries  at 
Campbeltown. 

Cummtiuicalionf. — Large  sums  of  public  money,  together  with  sums 
raised  by  county  assessments,  have  been  applied  to  making  roads.  The 
main  road  from  the  Lowlands  enters  the  county  by  Qlencro  and 
Cairndhu,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne;  that  from  Perthshire  by 
Dalmally,  near  the  north-cast  end  of  Loch  Awe,  and  that  from  the 
north  Highlands  crosses  Loch  Levcn  at  Ballahulish  ferry,  and  Loch 
Kil  at  Can-on  ferry.  A  small  port  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  (running 
through  the  great  valley  of  Scotland  from  Moray  Frith  to  Linnhe 
Loch),  and  the  whole  of  the  Crinan  Canal  (from  Loch  Crinan  to  Loch 
Fyne),  belong  to  Argyleshire;  the  traffic  on  these  canals  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  introduction  of  steam-navigation,  which  has 
also  given  a  great  impulse  to  agriculture  and  industry  in  Argyleshirc, 
and  has  brought  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  county  into  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  and  with  Glasgow,  to  which  they  can  now 
•aod  their  stock  and  produce,  with  the  certainty  of  findingagood  market. 

Totnt,  Ac. — Argyleshire  contains  few  towns.  INVERARY,  on  Loch 
Fyne,  ia  the  county  town,  and  a  royal  burgh.  CAJIPBKLTOV. 
Cantire,  is  also  a  royal  burgh.  OBAW,  perhaps  the  next  place  in 
importance,  is  on  the  coast  of  Lorn,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of 
Keren.  Duxoos,  a  watering-place  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  in  much 
frequented  by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow.  Appin  is  a  town  situated  in 
the  extensive  agricultural  parish  of  the  same  name.  The  population 
of  Appin  pariah,  with  that  of  the  parish  and  inland  of  Lismore,  with 
which  it  is  united  for  ecclesiastical  and  other  purposes,  was  4097  in 
1861.  Lnchgilphead  and  Tarbert,  places  of  some  importance,  are 
stations  for  the  steamer*. 

Argyle  county  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
the  burghs  of  Inverary,  Oban,  and  Campbeltown  unite  with  Ayr  and 
Irvine  (Ayrshire)  to  return  another.  The  parliamentary  constituency 

rthe  county  in  1863  was  2181     The  chief  landed  proprietor  is  the 
of  Argyll,  wboee  domains  and  influence  were  formerly  such  that 
conW  bring  8000  to  4000  men  into  the  field.     The  Marquis  of 
"lUoe,  a  branch  of  the  Campbell  family,  has  also  property  in 
°'  oonuin»  8S  P«™1>««  and  87  endowed  clergy- 

hurch ;  upward*  of  26  congregations  of  tlie 
ohapeb  for  United  Presbyterians   and    In  1. 
palian  chapels  at  Campbeltown,  Ballahulish, 
.  and  Oban,  and  in  the  !«]<•  of  Skye.     There  are 
Catholic*  at  Campbeltown,  Drimnin  near  Tobermory, 
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Argyleature  contain*  many  antiquities    The  ecclesiastical 
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lona  will  be  mentioned  in  the  notice  of  that  island.  There  are  in 
Oronsa  the  remains  of  a  Cistercian  priory,  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
remains  in  the  Hebrides,  after  those  of  lona.  Of  ancient  castles  may 
be  mentioned  Dunttaflnage,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Etive,  a  square 
building  in  a  ruinous  state,  with  round  towers  at  three  of  the  corners, 
having  an  old  chapel  of  elegant  workmanship  near  it ;  Ardtoruish, 
on  the  Sound  of  Mull ;  Skipnee*  in  Cantire,  and  Kilchurn  at  the  east 
end  of  Loch  Awe.  There  are  in  different  place*  of  the  coast  old 
'Duns,'  or  Danish  forts.  Stone  circles  more  or  less  complete  and 
cairns  are  to  be  seen  in  diflurvnt  parts.  Of  natural  curiosities, 
besides  Stafla  may  be  noticed  some  singular  caverns  in  the  parishes  of 
Loch-Qoil-head  and  Strachur,  both  in  CowaL 

7/wfory.— In  the  middle  ages  the  territory  of  Argyle  was  subject 
to  powerful  and  independent  thanes.  The  M'Dougals  of  Lorn  had 
the  lordship  of  Argyle,  with  Mull  and  the  islands  north  of  it.  Tin- 
M'DonaMs,  known  by  the  style  of  '  Lords  of  the  Isles,'  or  '  Earls  of 
Ross,1  had  under  their  sway  I  slay,  Cantire,  and  the  southern  islands. 
The  M'Leods,  M'Lachlans,  and  M'Callums  or  Malcolms,  were  at  one 
time  powerful  chins.  Lorn  was  acquired  by  the  Stuart  family  by 
marriage,  and  Argyle  was  erected  into  an  earldom  in  favour  of  the 
Campbells  of  Loch  Awe  ;  it  now  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  same 
family,  with  the  second  title,  borne  by  the  eldest  son,  of  Marquis  of 
Lorn.  In  1614  the  M'Donalds  rose  in  insurrection  to  oppose  the 
grant  of  Cantire  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  his  relations,  but  the  pow ,  i 
of  the  Campbells  prevailed.  Campbell  is  the  prevailing  name  over  tin- 
whole  county.  The  Gaelic  language  still  predominates;  but  in 
Inverary,  though  in  the  Highlands,  English  is  as  much  spoken  as 
Gaelic.  According  to  the  census  of  1841  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  county  engaged  in  trade,  commerce,  and  manufacture  was  6-4, 
and  in  agriculture  18'6  percent,  of  the  whole  population.  In  1-.". I 
the  county  possessed  one  savings  bank  at  Oban ;  the  amount  owing  to 
depositors  on  the  20th  November,  1851,  was  3,6221,  0*.  6d. 

(Smith's  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Argyle,  1798 ;  General 
Report    on  Scotland ;    Parliamentary  Paperi ;    Pennant's    Tour    in 
Scotland,  1774  ;   Voyage  to  the  Hebridei;  and  Next  Statistical  A. 
of  Scotia  ml.) 

ARGYLE,  or  Inverary,  a  subdivision  of  the  county  so  called, 
separated  from  Lorn  on  the  north  and  west  by  Loch  Melfort,  Loch 
Avich  (united  by  a  channel  with  Loch  Awe),  and  Loch  Awe,  and  by 
a  line  drawn  S.E.  from  Loch  Awe  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  county 

ARGYLE.    [NEW  SOUTH  WALES.] 

A'RGYRO-CASTRO,  a  town  of  Albania,  46  miles  N.W.  from 
Janina,  in  40°  7'  N.  lat,  20°  13'  E.  long.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
mountain  slope  that  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Deropul,  a  feeder  of  the 
Vojussa  on  the  south-western  side,  at  a  place  where  several  deep 
ravines  approach  each  other.  Upon  three  of  the  ridges  that  separate 
these  ravines  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  is  placed.  The  central 
ridge  is  surmounted  by  a  castle  built  by  Ali  Pasha,  which  is  of  great 
extent.  Ali  erected  a  serai,  or  palace,  within  this  castle ;  and  there  are 
also  a  mosque,  barracks  for  5000  troops,  and  subterranean  magazines 
of  ammunition  and  provisions.  Water  is  brought  to  the  town  gene- 
rally, and  also  to  the  castle,  from  a  distance  of  6  miles,  by  an  aqueduct. 
The  population  is  not  less  than  12,000 ;  it  has  been  estimated  by 
Hughes  at  15,000  and  by  Hobhouse  at  20,000. 

Argyro-Castro  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of 
independence  previous  to  1811-12,  when  it  surrendered  to  Ali  Pasha, 
who  had  inveigled  away  its  bravest  inhabitants  and  defeated  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  who  opposed  him  at  Uelvino.  When  he  was 
attacked  by  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  the  castle  and  town  were 
surrendered  to  the  Turks  by  Ali's  son  Muktor,  who  deserted  his 
father  in  the  hour  of  need. 

A'RIA,  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire.  It 
formed  part  of  the  country  of  A  rianu  or  Iran,  and  bordered  in  the 
north  upon  the  Tapuri,  Margiana,  and  Bactriana,  in  the  east  uj> 
Paropamisndic,  and  in  the  south  and  west  upon  Drangiona,  Karmania, 
and  Parthia.  Its  situation  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modern  Sejestan 
and  the  southern  part  of  Khorasau.  Strubo  (xi  10)  calls  Aria  and 
Margiana  the  best  provinces  of  this  part  of  the  earth.  They  are,  he 
says,  watered  by  the  rivers  Arios  and  Marge* .  The  former  of  these, 
called  also  Arias,  Areios,  or  Arrianos,  is  described  by  Arrion  (iv.  6) 
as  a  river  not  less  than  the  Peneios  of  Thessalio,  yet  losing  itself  in 
the  ground.  The  account  answers  to  the  present  Heri-Kud.  The 
Margos  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Murgh-ab, 

The  remark  of  Strabo  that  Aria  is  2000  stadia  in  length  and  300 
in  breadth,  can  be  understood  only  as  applying  to  the  principal  part 
of  the  province,  probably  the  valley  of  the  river  Arius,  which  seems 
to  have  been  early  celebrated  for  its  fertility. 

I  I  •  i ••  nlotus  does  not  mention  the  country  of  Aria,  but  he  enumerates 
the  Arii  as  constituting,  together  with  the  Parthi,  the  Chorasmii,  and 
the  Sogdi,  the  sixteenth  of  the  twenty  satrapies  into  which  Darius 
divi.l.-d  the  Persian  empire.  (Herod,  iii.  93.)  The  ancient  name  of 
the  Modi  was  Aril  (Herod,  vii.  02.)  Lassen  ('Indische  Bil.liotli.-l,,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  71)  supposes  the  name  of  the  Arii  to  be  etymologicnlly 
identical  with  the  word  A  rya,  by  which  the  followers  of  the  Brahmanic 
:i  are  designated  in  Sanscrit. 

importance  of  Aria,  and  the  advantages  which  its  situation 
affords  to  commerce,  could  not  be  attested  by  higher  authority  Hun 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  here  founded,  or  more  probably 
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repaired  a  town,  named  from  him  and  the  people  in  whose  territory 
it  stood  Alexandria  Arion  (Alexandria  of  the  Arii).  Pliny  ('Hist.  Nat.' 
vi.  23)  says  that  Alexandria  Arion  was  washed  by  the  river  Arius ; 
and  if  we  take  this  Arius  to  be  the  Heri-Rud,  the  position  of 
Alexandria  will  answer  that  of  the  present  Herat.  Besides  the 
popular  belief  now  prevalent  in  the  East,  which  is  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  it  is  also  supported  by  Eratosthenes'  statement  of  the  distance 
of  Alexandria  Aridn  from  Baktra  =  3870  stadia,  and  from  the  Caspiae 
Pylae  =  6400  stadia  (Strabo,  xi.  8),  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  the  assumption  that  Alexandria  was  near  the  lake 
Arius  (Zerrah)  as  stated  by  Ptolemy  ('  Geog.'  vi.  17). 

The  capital  of  the  Arii,  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest, 
was  Arctoana  according  to  the  Florentine  manuscript  of  Arrian ;  other 
readings  give  Artacoana ;  and  Pliny  (vi.  23,  25)  Artacabane,  which 
seem  to  be  modifications  of  the  same  name.  It  was  most  probably 
identical  with  Alexandria  Arion. 

ARIA'NA,  the  name  given  by  ancient  authors  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  eastern  portion  of  those  countries 
which  form  the  high-land  of  Iran  or  Persia.  It  was  bounded  N. 
by  the  Paropamisus  Mountains  and  their  western  continuation  as 
far  as  the  Caspian  Pylae,  8.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  E.  by  the  Indus,  and 
W.  by  Media  and  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian.  Its 
shape  is  by  Strabo  compared  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which,  reckoned  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  Paro- 
pamisus, he  estimates  at  12,000  or  13,000  stadia;  and  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  upper  Indus  to  the  Caspiae  Pylae,  on  the  authority  of 
Erastosthenes,  ?t  14,000  stadia  (Strabo,  i.  c.  4,  torn.  i.  p.  101,  edit. 
Tauchn.) ;  the  length  of  the  southern  sea-coast  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  stated  at  12,900  stadia 
(Strabo,  xv.  c.  2,  torn.  iii.  p.  305). 

Strabo  observes  (p.  724;  t.  iii  p.  311)  that  the  name  Ariana  is 
sometimes  used  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  above  assigned  to 
it,  and  to  comprehend  part  of  the  Persac  and  Medi,  and  towards  the 
north  part  of  the  Bactrii  and  Sogdiani;  "for  these,"  says  he,  "have 
very  nearly  the  same  language  as  that  spoken  in  Ariana." 

The  countries  properly  belonging  to  Ariana  are,  according  to 
Strabo,  in  the  east  the  Paropamisadae,  the  Arachoti,  and  Gedroseni 
along  the  Indus,  proceeding  from  north  to  south ;  the  Drangse 
towards  the  west  of  the  Arachoti  and  Gedroseni  ;  the  Arii  towards 
the  west  of  the  Paropamisadae,  but  extending  considerably  to  the 
west  and  south,  so  as  nearly  to  encompass  the  Drangse ;  the  Parthyaei 
west  of  the  Arii,  towards  the  Caspiae  Pylae ;  and  Karmania  to  the 
south  of  the  Parthysei.  Ancient  authors  sometimes  confound  Ariana 
with  Aria,  saying  of  the  province  what  can  only  be  understood  as 
applying  to  the  entire  country. 

The  original  form  of  the  name  Ariana  in  the  Zend,  or  ancient  Persian 
language,  is  AirysSue,  which  is  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  term  Arya, 
'  excellent,  honourable."  From  this  seems  to  be  derived  the  modern 
Persian  name  Iran,  by  which  oriental  writers  designate  the  country 
between  the  Tigris,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Indus. 
Burnouf  observes  that  the  countries  not  belonging  to  Airyane  are,  in  the 
Zend-Avesta,  called  Anairyao  Danhavd,  that  is,  Non-Arian  provinces  : 
a  name  regularly  formed  from  Airya  by  means  of  the  prefixed  negative 
a  (an),  which  is  also  used  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  An  expression  of 
analogous  form  and  import  had  long  since  been  read  by  De  Sacy  in 
one  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  Nakshi  Rustam  copied  by  Niebuhr, 
where  the  Sassanide  king  Sapor,  son  of  Ardeshir,  is  called  the  king  of 
the  Arians  and  Non-Arians  (APIANflN  KAI  ANAPIANON). 

ARIA'NO,  an  episcopal  town  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
province  of  Principato  Ultra,  is  situated  on  a  very  steep  hill  on  the 
main  road  from  Naples  to  Puglia,  and  in  the  highest  point  of  the 
pass  leading  over  the  Apennine  ridge  into  the  plains  of  the  latter 
country.  From  Ariano  the  road  descends  rapidly,  following  the  course 
of  the  Cervaro,  here  a  mountain  stream,  which  flows  eastward,  and 
enters  the  flats  of  Puglia  a  little  beyond  Ponte  di  Bovino.  Ariano  is 
38  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Naples,  in  41°  8'  N.  lat.,  15°  1'  E.  long.,  and 
has  about  12,500  inhabitants.  It  was  built  by  the  Greek  governors  of 
Apulia  under  the  lower  empire,  and  was  important  on  account  of  its 
situation,  which  enabled  it  to  command  the  pass  from  the  eastern  into 
the  western  provinces.  It  was  made  a  feudal  county  by  the  Normans. 
Ruggiero  I.,  king  of  Sicily  and  duke  of  Apulia,  held  at  Ariano  a 
parliament  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  in  1140,  in  which  he  fixed 
the  new  coin  of  the  realm.  Ariano  had  a  castle  which  was  considered 
strong  in  those  time*,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  during 
the  wars  of  the  Norman,  Suabian,  Angevin,  and  Aragonese  dynasties. 
The  fief  subsequently  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  Ariano  became  a 
royal  town.  It  has  frequently  suffered  from  earthquakes.  Besides 
the  cathedral  there  are  twelve  other  churches,  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, an  hospital,  and  several  convents.  Earthenware  is  manufactured, 
and  there  is  some  trade  in  wine  and  butter. 

ARI'CA,  a  district  in  the  department  of  Arequif.a,  and  the  republic 
of  Peru.  The  valley,  which  extends  about  18  miles  from  the  coast 
into  the  lower  chain  of  the  Andes,  is  irrigated  by  a  small  stream  of 
good  clear  water,  about  half  a  milo  on  each  side  of  which  the  soil  is 
fertile  and  the  aspect  verdant,  but  beyond  thi.s  as  far  :is  the  eye  can 
reach  is  a  complete  desert  of  sand  to  the  foot  of  th«  mountains,  except 
a  small  space  around  the  town.  The  valley  is  fmnona  for  Guinea 
1"  l.]*r,  which  is  principally  cultivated  with  guano.  Cotton,  olives, 


and  castor-oil  are  produced ;  fruit  and  vegetables  are  plentiful,  and 
oxen  and  sheep  may  be  procured ;  aguardiente  and  a  small  white 
wine  are  manufactured,  and  rock-salt  is  dug  out  of  the  adjacent 
mountains.  The  people  of  the  valley  are  subject  to  fever  and  ague  ; 
the  heat  is  excessive  by  day,  but  the  nights  are  very  chilly. 

Close  to  the  beach,  in  a  small  bay  formed  by  a  projecting  bluff, 
stands  the  town  of  Arica,  at  a  distance  of  650  miles  S.E.  from  Lima,  in 
18°  28'  S.  lat.,  70°  23'  45"  W.  long.,  once  flourishing  and  populous; 
]  it  was  sacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1579,  and  in  common  with  other 
places  in  Peru  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes.  It  resisted  suc- 
cessfully the  attacks  of  the  buccaneers  who  twice  attempted  to  reduce 
it.  During  the  war  of  independence  it  suffered  greatly.  It  was 
proposed  in  the  latter  end  of  1836  to  make  Arica  the  port  of  the  state 
of  Bolivia.  The  town  now  consists  of  a  few  huts,  the  better  sort  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  plastered  with  mud,  but  mostly  formed  of 
canes  or  reeds  set  upright  and  bound  together.  There  is  a  custom- 
house, a  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  also  one  of  the  order  of  San 
Juan  de  Dies,  and  a  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mark.  The  town 
is  defended  by  two  small  forts  of  6  guns  each,  and  garrisoned  by  about 
50  soldiers.  It  exports  bark,  cotton,  and  wool,  and  receives  in  return 
foreign  merchandise,  chiefly  British. 

The  bay  is  small  and  safe,  principally  from  the  rare  occurrence  of 
storms;  a  mole  is  run  out  into  the  sea,  which  enables  boats  to  lie 
quietly  while  loading  and  discharging  ;  it  is  exposed  to  southerly  and 
westerly  winds  which  seldom  blow  strong,  but  in  winter  the  north 
winds  are  violent.  There  are  no  regular  tides,  but  a  rise  and  fall  of 
about  three  feet,  occasioned  by  the  winds. 

Arica  is  the  sea-port  of  Tacna,  distant  30  miles  to  the  north-north- 
east ;  most  of  the  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  was  formerly  shipped 
off  hence  to  Lima,  and  much  bullion  is  still  exported.  There  is  also 
some  trade  in  guano  which  is  found  on  the  islets  along  the  coast. 

ARIE'GE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  E.  by  Aude,  S.E.  by 
Pyre'ne'es-Orientales,  and  S.  by  the  valley  of  Andorra  and  the  Pyrenees 
which  separate  it  from  Spain.  The  department  lies  between  42°  33' 
and  43°  19°  N.  lat.,  and  between  0°  50'  and  2°  8'  E.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  66  miles,  from  north  to  south  49  miles. 
The  area  of  the  department  is  1889'6  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1851  was  267,435,  which  gives  an  average  of  14V53  to  the  square 
mile,  being  33'18  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

Surface. — The  department,  which  is  named  from  its  chief  river  the 
Ariege,  is  formed  out  of  the  former  county  of  Foix,  the  district  of 
Couserans,  a  dependency  of  Gascogne,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
old  province  of  Languedoc.  Two-thirds  of  the  surface,  coinciding 
generally  with  the  arrondissements  of  Foix  and  St.-Girons,  are  covered 
with  mountains  which  rise  gradually  from  north  to  south,  and  reach 
their  highest  elevation  in  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees ;  the  rest  of  the 
department,  comprehending  the  arrondissement  of  Pamiers,  is  com- 
paratively level.  The  principal  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  in  this 
department,  with  their  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  feet,  are — 
Fontargente,  9164  , "Sen-ore,  9592;  Montcalm,  10,513  ;  Estats,  10,611; 
Montvalier,  9120  ;  Moutoule"on,  9424  ;  Mont  Crabere,  8655  ;  and  Roc 
Blanc,  8320.  A  spur  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  projects 
into  the  centre  of  the  department,  and  forms  the  mountain  of  Plat 
de  la  Serre,  which  divides  the  department  into  two  basins — that  of 
the  Ariege  on  the  east,  and  that  of  the  Salat  on  the  west.  The  valleys 
of  the  two  rivers  just  named  run  north  and  north-west  respectively, 
but  a  great  number  of  transverse  valleys  run  into  them  from  the  east 
and  west  between  the  offshoots  of  the  Plat  de  la  Serre  and  of  the 
highlands  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  department.  Several  of  the 
valleys  are  almost  completely  shut  in,  and  communicate  with  each 
other  i.nd  with  the  rest  of  the  department  only  by  depressions  in  the 
mountains.  These  depressions  which  are  called  '  cols '  among  the  Alps 
are  named  'ports'  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  principal  ports  across  the  main 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees  in  this  department  are  the  Port-de-Rat  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  Vic-Dessos,  and  Puynmurin  above  the  source 
of  the  Ariege ;  these  are  respectively  7473  and  6295  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 

Hydrography  and  Communications.  —  The  department  belongs 
entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  district  on  the  south-eastern  border  which  is  drained  by  the 
Aude.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ariege  and  the  Salat  and  their  numerous 
feeders.  The  Ariege  rises  in  the  Pyrenees  near  the  Spanish  frontier, 
at  the  foot  of  the  peak  of  Framiquel.  Its  principal  source  is  in  a 
tarn  a  few  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Hospitalet,  past  which  the 
river  flows  due  north  as  far  as  Ax,  having  received  the  waters  of 
several  mountain  .torrents  that  descend  from  wild  gorges  on  the  right 
and  left.  From  Ax,  where  it  receives  a  considerable  mountain  stream 
on  the  right,  to  Tarascon  the  river  has  a  north-western  course ;  in  ' 
this  interval  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  at  Les-Cabanes  the  Aston 
which  is  the  outlet  of  the  tarn  of  Fontargente,  and  at  Tarascon  the 
Vic-Dessos  which  runs  through  a  rich  iron  district.  Below  Tarascon 
the  Ariege  finally  takes  a  northern  direction,  which  it  retains  to  its 
junction  with  the  Garonne  on  the  left  bank  in  the  department  of 
Haute-Garonne,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Toulouse.  Between 
Foix  and  Pamiers,  the  principal  towns  passed  by  the  Ariege  in  this 
department,  the  river  becomes  available  for  floatage  at  a  place  called 
Viirilhes,  between  which  and  Pamiers  gold  is  occasionally  found  in  its 
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sands,  brought  down  it  Is  supposed  by  the  mountain  streams  that 
rater  the  mer  in  this  part  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pamiera  the 
Ariege  enters  the  plain  of  Languedoc.  At  Cintegabelle,  just  beyond 
the  northern  boundary  where  it  in  joined  by  the  Lera  on  the  right 
bank,  the  Aritge  become*  navigable  for  barges.  The  Ariege  has  a 
total  length  of  about  90  miles. — The  Lert,  the  most  important  feeder 
of  the  Ariege,  drains  the  east  of  the  department  It  rises  in  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Pyrenees  a  little  to  the  east  of  Lea-Cabanes,  runs  first 
toward  the  north-east  put  Baleata  and  Chalabre,  forming  for  some 
miles  the  boundary  between  the  departments  of  Aricge  and  Aude ; 
from  the  boundary  it  rung  west  past  Mirepoix  to  its  junction  with  the 
Touire  which  join*  it  on  the  left  bank ;  it  then  turns  first  north 
and  then  north-west,  and  entering  the  department  of  Haute-Qaronne 
empties  itself  into  the  Ariege  at  Cintagabelle  after  a  length  of  about 
80  miles.— The  Lt*t,  a  considerable  stream,  rises  near  La-Bastide-de- 
Seron,  and  flowing  northward  enters  the  Ariege  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  Arize  and  the  Volp  flow 
directly  into  the  Garonne  from  the  western  side  of  the  department. — 
The  Salat  rises  in  the  Col  of  Salau,  a  pass  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
south-west  of  the  province,  and  running  north-north-west  past 
St -Lizier  joins  the  Garonne  on  the  right  bank  below  St.-Martory  in 
the  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  after  a  course  of  about  55  miles. 
During  seven  months  of  the  year,  when  the  river  is  full,  the  Salat  has 
a  navigation  downward  of  about  26  miles,  and  for  some  miles  higher 
up  it  is  available  for  floating  timber.  A  good  many  river-boats  arc 
built  on  the  Salat  and  the  Ariege,  and  sent  down  the  stream  to  be 
sold  at  Toulouse.  Iron,  planks,  staves,  plaster-of- Paris,  lime,  apples, 
and  cattle  are  frequently  conveyed  in  these  boats  to  the  same  market. 
The  principal  feeders  of  the  Salat  are  the  Lizard'on  the  left  and  the 
Erce  on  the  right — The  Aude,  a  tributary  of  the  Mediterranean,  flows 
for  •  few  miles  along  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  department 
In  the  mountainous  districts  there  are  numerous  tarns  and  ponds 
which  give  rise  to  as  many  torrents.  The  streams  of  the  department 
are  all  rapid ;  their  great  water-power  is  made  to  drive  the  machinery 
of  numerous  mills  and  iron-works.  Their  waters  are  also  used  for 
irrigating  the  land. 

Of  the  roads  by  which  the  department  is  traversed  the  most  import- 
ant is  the  one  that  leads  from  Toulouse  to  Puycerda  in  Spain :  it  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Ariege,  and  crosses  the  Pyrenees  by  the  port  of  1'uy- 
maurin,  having  sent  off  a  branch  from  Torascon  up  the  valley  of  the 
Vic-Dessos.  On  the  port  of  Puymaurin  the  French  custom-house  is 
planted.  The  valley  of  the  Salat  communicates  with  Spain  by  the  port 
of  Salau,  and  with  the  valley  of  the  Ariege  by  the  port  of  Lira.  The 
department  is  also  crossed  by  great  roads  leading  from  Carcassone  to 
St. -(/irons,  and  from  Perpignan  to  Bayonne.  The  departmental  roads 
are  in  number  1 4,  but  few  of  these  are  practicable  for  carriages. 

itr,  Soil,  and  Prvducti. — The  climate  is  cold  in  winter  and 
warm  In  summer,  but  the  north  of  the  department  has  a  more  equable 
climate  than  the  south.  The  greatest  cold  is  felt  between  the  middle 
of  December  and  the  end  of  January,  and  is  sometimes  indicated  by 
10'4 "  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  or  nearly  22  degrees  below  freezing 
point  Snow  begins  to  fall  on  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  towards 
the  end  of  September ;  by  the  middle  of  November  it  covers  most  of 
the  valleys.  Frosts  continue  ordinarily  till  the  end  of  March.  July 
and  August  are  the  warmest  months,  the  maximum  temperature  then 
reaching  06*8*  Fahrenheit  Rains  fall  l'r.-.|u.-ntly  in  winter,  in»iv 
frequently  in  spring,  but  they  are  seldom  continuous.  Th.-  pri'vailing 
winds  range  from  north-west  to  south-east  through  east,  but  the  north- 
west blows  most  frequently.  Snow  or  rain  falls  on  an  average  on  128 
days  In  the  year.  The  soil  in  most  of  the  valleys  is  a  deep  black 
loam  :  in  the  plains  about  Pamien  and  Saverdun  it  is  light  and 
gravelly,  an.1  in  some  valleys  It  is  sandy,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
detritus  of  the  rocks.  The'  mountains  are  in  many  places  rocky  and 
hare.  The  south  of  the  department  consist*  of  transition  rocks  inter- 
spersed with  granite  and  limestone :  to  the  north  of  Foix  first  the 
Alpine  limestone,  then  the  tertiary  rocks  prevail.  Marble,  freestone, 
alabaster,  plaster-of-ParU,  slate,  coal,  peat,  amianthus,  lead,  . 
turquoise,  jot,  jasper,  and  alum  are  found.  Particles  of  gold  are 
found  In  some  of  the  streams  of  the  department  Iron  is  abundant, 
especially  in  the  mines  of  La-Rancid  In  the  valley  of  the  Vic-Dessos. 
These  mine*,  which  are  among  the  richest  in  France,  exist  in  a  ni'.un- 
tain  in  the  commune  of  Sem.  Bands  of  the  ore  are  visible  in  flanks 
of  the  mountain  alternating  with  ferruginous  limestone.  They  are 
worked  in  horizontal  galleries  some  of  which  are  18«8  feet  in  length, 
and  the  floor  of  the  lowest  gallery  Is  2000  feet  deep  from  UK 

ic  mountain.  There  are  two  salt  springs  in  the  department,  and 
several  hot  springs ;  the  most  frequented  of  the  latter  are  those  of 
Ax  and  Ussat  The  highlands  of  the  department  contain 
peMurag*.  wd  hi  many  places  are  covered  with  foreste :  to  these  the 
ree»mo.t  commonly  met  with  are  firs,  pines,  and  oak;  elm,  beech, 
and  lime  also  flourish.  The  woods  however  having  always  b. 

the  supply  of  charcoal  for  the  iron-works  and  furl  for  th.- 
inhabitant.  of  th.  department,  are  now  very  considerably  thinned. 

it-trees,  the  apple,  peach,  «,d  sweet  chestnut  are  extensively 
cultivated.     The  lowland,  produce  wheat,  Indian  corn,  . 
wheat  hemp,  and  flax,  the  seed  of  whi.-l,  i,,i*.-,|  with  that  of  th.' ' 
romtahet  the  oil  for  burning  chiefly  used  in  the  department     In  th,. 
south  the  potato  is  extensively  cultivated  to  supplythe  deficiency  of 


corn,  which  does  not  ripen  on  the  mountains.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vine  is  pushed  in  favourable  situations  a  good  way  up  the  hill-sides, 
the  plant  being  trained  to  trees  as  high  as  six  feet  from  the  pi 
Lower  down  the  vines  are  grown  as  espaliers,  or  more  common! 
as  low  bushes.  In  some  parts  the  rolling  stones  that  would  otherwise 
cover  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  are  collected  into  heaps  ; 
among  these  vines  are  planted,  and  the  cleared  soil  is  cultivated.  The 
wine  of  the  department  (about  2,250,000  gallons  are  made  annually) 
is  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  all  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  Sheep 
of  good  breed,  horned  cattle,  asses,  and  mules  ore  numerous ;  of 
horses  there  are  few,  and  these  are  small  and  ill  shaped.  Game  and 
poultry  are  abundant  Among  the  wild  animals  are  bears,  wild  boara, 
wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  roebucks,  chamois  (here  called  izarda),  otters, 
polecats,  hares,  and  rabbits.  Eagles,  hawks,  owls,  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  partridges,  &e.,  are  numerous.  The  Ariege  is  famous  for  its 
salmon-trout  and  crawfishes. 

M<inufaclura  and  Commerce. — The  most  important  industrial  esta- 
blishments of  the  department  are  its  iron-works,  which  ore  numerous 
in  the  south  of  the  department  between  the  Ariege  and  the  Salat,  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys  of  the  Erce  and  the  Vic-Dessos.  The  iron  is 
smelted  and  converted  into  malleable  iron  in  charcoal  furnaces,  the 
coal-seams  of  the  department  being  too  thin  to  pay  for  working.  Other 
manufactured  products  are  coarse  woollens,  linen,  soap,  hats,  horn  and 
boxwood  combs,  and  pottery.  There  are  tan-yards,  paper-mills,  saw- 
and  grist-mills,  and  copper-foundries,  where  nails  and  bolts  are  manu- 
factured for  the  French  navy.  The  principal  articles  of  export  from 
the  department  are  manufactured  iron  and  iron-ore,  which  ore  < 
on  the  backs  of  mules  to  Auterive  in  Halite-Garonne,  and  thru. •<•  Ky 
barges  down  the  Ariege  to  the  canal  of  Languedoc  and  the  Gni 
Several  of  the  iron-works  of  the  departments  of  Aude  and  I : 
Garonne  are  supplied  with  ore  from  the  mines  of  Ariege.  Wool  is 
largely  imported  from  Spain,  which  receives  in  return  woollen  fabrics, 
linen,  cattle,  and  wax.  Other  articles  of  commerce  are  rosin,  pitch, 
turpentine,  cork,  marble,  medicinal  herbs,  &c. 

About  200  fairs  are  held  in  the  department,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of 
corn  and  cattle.  A  great  cattle  and  sheep  fair  is  held  in  Foix  on  the 
4th  of  November,  on  the  return  of  the  flocks  from  the  upland  pastures. 
The  products  of  the  iron-foundries  of  the  department  ore  displayed  at 
the  fairs  of  Tarascon  held  May  8th  and  Sept  30th ;  the  latter  is  also  a 
famous  cheese-fair. 

The  department  contains  1,209,845  acres,  divided  into  1,068,277 
parcels.  Of  the  whole  area  866,693  acres  are  arable;  82,888  are 
natural  pasture ;  28,648  ore  under  vines;  221,676  ore  covered  with 
forests  ;  4149  are  laid  out  in  gardens,  orchards,  and  nurseries  ;  885,107 
are  barren  rocks  and  moors ;  2871  are  occupied  by  ponds,  marshes, 
and  irrigating  rills;  1851  are  planted  with  osiers  and  willow* :  '.'71 
are  under  various  culture;  8494  are  under  buildings;  15,178  are 
taken  up  with  roads,  street*,  and  squares  ;  9524  are  covered  by  rivers 
and  other  waters ;  50,681  with  stunted  woods ;  and  203  are  occupied 
by  churches  and  comet. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  which,  with 
the  cantons,  communes,  and  population  in  each,  are  as  follows  : — 


ArrumlUttinenU. 

:aa». 

Commune*. 

1'opulation  in  1  Si  I. 

i.  r«ix 

1.  Pamicrs       .         .     . 
3.  St.  Glroni 

8 
0 
6 

HI 

114 
81 

82,197 
95,567 

Total     .         .     . 

20 

338 

267,435 

1.  Of  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Fair,  which  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  department,  as  it  was  of  the  former  county  oi 
The  town  is  ancient ;  it  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ariege,  in  thr 
gorge  of  a  narrow  valley  which  is  bounded  by  rocky  and  predi 
hills,  at  a  distance  of  404  miles  8.  from  Paris,  in  42°  57'  67"  N.  lat, 
1°  86'  E.  long.  :  population  4980.  The  site  is  1491  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  well  built  There 
are  in  the  town  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  college,  and  iv  public 
library  of  8000  volumes  :  also  manufactures  of  ironmongery.  I.  atlin-, 
coarse  woollens,  serge,  hats,  and  hosiery.  The  most  remarkable  public 
liuililings  are  the  castle  •  >unt«  of  Foix,  the  court-house,  the 

church  and  abbey  of  St-Volusien,  and  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Ariege. 
The  castle  stands  partly  on  and  partly  at  the  northern  base  of  an  iso- 
lated rock  to  the  west  of  the  town.  On  the  rock  stand  three  lofty 
gothic  towers,  two  of  which  are  square,  and  of  great  antiquity  ;  tin- 
nd,  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  in  86  feet  high. 
These  towers  are  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  part  of  the  castle  at  the 
base  of  the  rock  has  been  converted  into  a  court-house.  The  abbey 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  beginning  of  the  preset^ 

tit  were  re-erected  on  the  same  plan,  and  form  the  residence  of 
the  prefect  of  the  department  AT  or  At/t,  famous  for  its  hot  sulphu- 
reous springe,  •>!'  « hi<  h  there  are  above  50  in  the  town  and  n  :  > 

It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  a  shelf  of  rock  23!»4 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  at  the  junction  of  ill.  which 

three  mountain  torrents  issue  and  unite  near  the  town  in  the  Ariege  : 
popul.v          '  n  of  the  spring  of  lowest  temperature 

marks  81{*  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  that  of  the  hottest  spring 
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176°.  In  the  springs  that  have  a  temperature  above  95°,  the  heat  of 
the  water  is  the  same  in  all  seasons ;  in  the  others  the  water  is  some- 
what colder  in  winter.  There  are  three  large  bathing  establishments. 
The  season  lasts  from  June  to  October.  La-Baatide-de-Serou,  on  the 
Arize,  6  miles  N.W.  of  Foix,  has  a  population  of  2865,  who  manufac- 
ture hats,  tiles,  bricks,  woollen  hosiery,  and  pottery.  At  Beletta,  a 
email  town  on  the  Lers,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Foix,  there  are  iron-works, 
saw-mills,  and  marble  sawing  and  polishing  yards  :  population  of  the 
commune,  2853.  Lartlanet,  16  miles  E.  from  Foix,  has  a  population 
of  3004,  important  manufactures  of  broadcloth  and  woollen  yarn,  and 
saw-mills  worked  by  water-power  ;  jet  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Taraecon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ariege,  near  where  that  river  is 
joined  by  the  Vic-Dessos,  is  a  small  place,  but  important  for  its  exten- 
sive iron-works.  Large  fairs  held  here  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  farm 
produce  are  much  frequented  by  Spaniards.  Vic-De»sos,  on  a  email 
river  and  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Tarascon, 
is  a  village  with  a  population  of  1 1 42.  It  is  surrounded  with  smel ting- 
furnaces,  and  the  whole  valley  is  studded  with  iron-works,  with  the 
neat  residences  of  the  iron  masters  and  their  workmen,  and  with  many 
fine  old  feudal  castles ;  the  iron-mines  of  Vio-Dessos  have  been  worked 
from  time  immemorial. 

2.  In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Pamiert,  an  epis- 
copal town  situated  in  43°  6'  53"  N.  lat.,  1°  36'  16"  E.  long.,  at  an 
elevation  of  939  feet  above  the  sea  level,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ariege,  11  miles  N.  from  Foix  :  population  about  8000.     The  town  is 
pretty,  and  stands  in  a  very  beautiful  district,  rich  in  corn,  fruit,  and 
pasturage.     The  .nost  important  building  is  the  cathedral,  which  is 
surmounted  by  an  ancient  gothic  brick  tower.     The  town  has  a  tri- 
bunal of  first  instance,  a  college,  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  some  manufactures  of  hardware  and  woollens  ;  paper,  saw,  and 
flour-mills ;  and  a  thriving  trade  in  corn.    There  is  a  chalybeate  spring 
in  the  neighbourhood.     Le-Ma»-d'Azil,  13  miles  W.S.W.  from  Pamiers, 
on  the  Arize,  which  here  forms  a  fine  cascade,  hag  a  population  of 
8002.     This  town  stands  in  a  lovely  valley  surrounded  by  fertile  hills ; 
it  has  manufactures  of  alum,  copperas,  and  horn-combs  ;  several  large 
cattle-fairs  are  held  here.     There  are  two  of  the  druidical  remains 
called  dolmen  near  this  town.     Maitra-en-Faix,  10  miles  N.  from 
Pamiers,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lcrs,  has  3390  inhabitants,  including 
the  whole  commune.     The  counts  of  Foix  had  a  castle  and  resided 
here  ;  it  was  in  this  castle  that  Gaston  Phoebus  entertained  Charles  VI. 
in  1 390.   Mirepoix,  1 4  miles  E.  from  Pamiers,  on  the  Lers,  has  a  college 
and  a  population  of  4160.     Coarse  woollens,  box-wood  combs,  soap, 
and  woollen-yarn  are  manufactured  here  ;  there  are  jet  and  iron  mines 
in  the  environs ;  some  coal  also  ia  found.     The  town,  which  gave  title 
to  a  bishop  from  1318  to  1801,  is  well  built  and  clean ;  the  squares 
are  large  and  embellished  by  handsome  plantations,  and  by  fountains 
which  are  supplied  with  water  by  a  hydraulic  engine.     The  wide 
ditches  that  formerly  encircled  the  town  have  been  filled  up  and  con- 
verted into  boulevards  which  are  bordered  with  trees.     Among  the 
principal  buildings  are — a  large  hospital,  in  connection  with  which  there 
are  several  schools  ;  the  parish  church  ;  the  fine  stone  bridge  of  seven 
arches  over  the  Lers  ;  and  the  town-hall.     Of  the  old  castle  of  Mire- 
poix, which  stood  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lers.  and 
was  one  of  the  finest  feudal  structures  in  the  south  of  France,  there  is 
little  standing  except  a  square  tower,  which  is  inhabited.     It  was 
taken  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1209,  who  gave  it  to  Guy  de  Levis, 
whose  descendants  resided  in  it  till  1644,  when  they  removed  to  the 
castle  of  Lagarde,  a  splendid  structure  about  two  miles  from  Mire- 
poix, which  was  in  great  part  demolished  in  the  excesses  of  the  first 
French  revolution.     The  castle  of  Mirepoix  haa  been  called  Chateau 
Terride  since  the  1 6th  century,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage-treaty 
between  Jean  de  Levis  the  13th  lord,  and  Catherine  Ursule  de  Lomagne, 
baroness  de  Terride.     Sarerdun,  8  miles  N.  from  Pamiers,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ariege,  is  the  birthplace  of  Benedict  XII.  :  population, 
4012.     The  town,  which  is  old  but  pretty  well  built,  has  some  trade 
in  timber,  tiles,  cattle,  and  fruits.     The  hospital  of  Saverdun  was 
founded  in  1289. 

3.  In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  St.-Girom,  situated 
in  4-    51t'  N.  lat.,  1°  8'  23"  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  1276  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Salat,  26  miles  W.  from  Foix. 
It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  and  has  a  population  of  4030.     The  chief 
fabric*  are  linen,  coarse  woollens,  and  paper ;  the  town  has  also  a  good 
trade  with  Spain  in  iron,  wool,  mules,  and  swine ;  it  has  ten  great 
yearly  fairs,  at  which  there  are  extensive  sales  of  cloth,  linen,  corn, 
and  beasts.     There  is  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  a  college  in  the 
town.     Erce,  13  miles  \V.S.\V.  from  Foix,  has  a  population  of  3865. 
There  are  here  quarries  of  white  marble,  tin  and  iron-mines,  and  also 
iron-works,  in  which  the  water-power  of  the  little  river  Erce,  on  which 
the  town  stands,  is  made  available.     Sl.-IAzicr  is  a  small  but  very 
ancient  place,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Salat,  a  little  below  St.-Oiroim  :  i».,,u]ntion,  1272.     This  town,  which 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  was  first  known  by  the  name  of 
Austria  Comorannvrum,  from  its  being  tl.     ,1,  -  I  town  of  the  Consn- 
ranni  or  Conmiantni  (a  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny),  who  held  the  district 
*ince  called  from  them  Couserana  ;  the  town  took  its  present  name 

t.  Li/,i«r,  one  of  ita  bishops,  who  dii-d  in  712  ;  its  prelates  how- 
ever were  styled  bishops  of  Austria  till  the  12th  century  ;  thn  episcopal 
palace,  now  converted  into  an  hospital,  is  a  remarkably  fine  building. 


Maeeat,  14  miles  E.  from  St.-Girons,  has  several  furnaces  for  smelting 
iron,  hydraulic  saw-mills,  and  oil  and  flour-mills.  There  are  iron  and 
lead-mines,  and  also  marble  and  slate-quarries  near  the  town.  Massat 
itself  has  a  population  of  only  1700';  but  the  commune  to  which  it 
gives  name  is  studded  with  populous  villages,  and  has  a  total  popula- 
tion of  above  9000. 

The  department  forms  the  bishopric  of  Pamiers.  It  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  high  court  of  Toulouse,  and  belongs  to  the  llth 
Military  Division,  of  which  Perpignan  is  head-quarters. 

(Dictionnaire  de  to  France;  Annitaire  pour  I' An  1853.) 

ARISH,  or  EL  ARISH,  a  small  town  on  a  slight  eminence  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  road  from 
Egypt  to  Syria,  in  31°  5'  N.  lat.,  33°  48'  E.  long.  There  are  some 
wells  near  it,  and  some  clumps  of  palm-trees  between  the  town  and 
the  sea.  Thevenot  describes  the  castle  in  his  time  as  being  well  built 
of  small  stones  ;  and  he  says  there  were  so  many  fine  ancient  columns 
at  Arish  that  the  inhabitants  made  their  coffee-houses  and  their  wells 
of  them,  and  the  cemeteries. also  were  filled  with  such  remains.  There 
are  still  some  Roman  ruins,  and  several  marble  columns  at  Arish. 
Arish  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhinocolura,  which  was  often  consi- 
dered a  kind  of  frontier  town  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  in  con- 
nection with  Petra  in  the  interior,  was  an  entrepot  of  some  importance 
(Strabo,  781).  It  stands  on  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  near  a  scanty 
stream  of  water.  The  French  took  possession  of  it  in  February,  1799, 
in  their  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  kept  it  for  some  time. 

It  was  at  Arish  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  concluded  a  convention  with 
the  French  army,  allowing  them  to  return  to  France  with  their  bag- 
gage and  arms,  which  was  subsequently  disavowed  by  the  British 
Government. 

ARKANSAS  RIVER,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Mississippi  next 
to  the  Missouri,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  its  source  is  not 
known.  Darby,  in  his  '  Geographical  View  of  the  United  States,'  con- 
jectures that  its  source  is  nearly  as  far  as  42°  N.  lat.,  and  111°  W.  long., 
but  this  must  only  be  taken  as  a  guess ;  the  latitude  is  certainly  in 
excess,  and  the  longitude  thus  assigned  is  probably  too  much.  The 
Arkansas  joins  the  Mississippi  in  33°  56'  N.  lat.,  91°  10'  W.  long., 
with  a  course,  following  ite  bends,  estimated  at  upwards  of  2000 
miles. 

The  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  of  the  great  Rio  del  Nbrte  are 
probably  near  one  another.  Captain  Bell,  who  was  with  Major  Long's 
party,  traced  the  Arkansas  into  the  mountains,  till  his  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  almost  perpendicular  gneiss  rock,  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  fissure  in  which  the  river  pours  with  great  violence.  The 
Arkansas  valley  near  the  mountains  is  bounded  by  high  clifl's  of 
inclined  sandstone  ;  lower  down  these  disappear,  and  there  is  a  slope 
of  alluvial  earth  extending  on  each  side  for  several  miles ;  and  farther 
down  still,  horizontal  sandstone  appears  forming  high  bluffs  or  preci- 
pices on  each  side  of  the  valley.  Trees  of  considerable  size  here  grow 
along  the  margin  of  the  river,  but  their  tops  are  not  so  high  as  the 
level  plain  on  each  side,  and  the  descent  into  this  deep-sunk  channel 
is  in  many  places  quite  impracticable  ;  at  a  short  distance  this  narrow 
valley  is  not  seen  at  all. 

The  Arkansas  has  a  general  eastern  course  as  far  as  the  meridian  of 
99°  W. ;  it  has  then  a  winding  south-east  course  to  about  35°  N.  's,t., 
95°  W.  long.,  from  which  point  it  resumes  an  eastern  winding  course  to 
about  the  meridian  of  92°  30',  from  which  its  course  is  about  south-east 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  From  its  sources  to  about  the 
meridian  of  96°,  the  Arkansas  flows  through  the  great  plains  which 
stretch  eastward  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Though  the 
term  '  plain '  is  more  applicable  to  this  region  than  any  other  name, 
it  is  not  strictly  a  plain  ;  it  is  an  undulating  surface,  presenting  here 
and  there  detached  table-lands  at  a  small  elevation  above  it,  with 
some  knobs  and  small  ridges,  the  whole  cut  up  into  numerous  exten- 
sive parterres  by  the  beds  of  streams,  to  the  action  of  which  a  great 
part  of  the  present  irregular  form  of  the  country  is  considered  to  be 
due,  by  those  who  have  explored  it.  The  Arkansas  valley,  for  more 
than  100  miles  from  the  place  where  it  leaves  the  mountains,  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  timber,  chiefly  cotton- wood  ;  but  farther 
east  the  timber  almost  disappears,  and  the  wide-spreading  prospect  is 
nothing  but  a  prairie.  The  river-valley  widens  in  its  eastern  course, 
and  the  bluffs  become  less  elevated ;  the  bottoms  are  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  in  some  parts  is  spread  out 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  numerous  islands.  At  some  seasons 
the  river  is  said  almost  to  disappear.  About  the  meridian  of  97°  the 
Arkansas  crosses  the  line  marked  in  Major  Long's  map  as  the  western 
ry  of  the  limestone  and  coal  strata  connected  with  the  Ozark 
Mountains  ;  and  about  a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  east  of  this, 
it  enters  and  traverses  the  hilly  region  of  the  Ozarks,  in  which  it  con- 
tinues to  the  neighbourhood  of  Little-Rock,  nearly  200  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  when  it  enters  the  low  alluvial  country. 

This  river  is  joined  by  numerous  large  tributaries.  Running  into 
it  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Negracka  or  Red  Fork,  and  the  Nesuke- 
tonfca  or  Grand  Saline,  which  join  the  Arkansas  west  of  the  meridian 
of  \>~  ;  both  (if  them  probably  come  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Near  the  meridian  of  95"  the  Arkansas  is  joined  on  the  right  bank 
by  the  Great  Canadian,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  probably 
three  degrees  at  least  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  and  is 
computed  to  run  1000  miles  before  it  joins  the  main  stream.  Its 
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I  course  it  east,  with  •  considerable  bend  to  the  south  ;  a  space 

of  great  extent  u  thus  included  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Cana- 
Mm»  in  which  numerous  streams,  several  hundred  miles  in  length, 
hare  their  origin  and  course.  The  great  affluent  of  the  Canadian,  the 
North  Fork,  IMS  in  this  intermediate  space ;  it  joins  the  Canadian  on 
the  left  bank  six  or  eight  miles  lower  down  than  the  South  Fork, 
which  enters  the  Canadian  on  the  right  bank.  Near  its  source  the 
valley  of  the  Canadian  is  narrow,  and  faced  by  blufls  from  200  to  500 
feet  high.  Lower  down  its  bed  is  wide,  and  only  a  few  feet  below  the 
bottom-land  which  lines  it  on  each  side.  Though  it  drains  an  immense 
extent  of  country,  it  is  quite  stagnant  for  a  large  part  of  ita  course  in 
summer,  and  its  wide  bed  is  in  many  places  entirely  dry;  in  one 
instance  observed  by  Major  Long,  the  Canadian  was  buried  in  its  sands 
for  more  than  100  miles.  The  waters  of  the  Canadian  contain  various 
proportions  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  solution, 
which  often  render  them  unfit  for  uae ;  saline  and  nitrous  efflores- 
cences end  considerable  incrustations  of  salt  characterise  some  portions 
of  the  country  drained  by  the  Arkansas  and  the  Upper  Canadian. 
Major  Long's  party,  in  their  exploring  expedition  of  1819-20,  mistook 
the  Canadian  for  the  Red  River,  and  were  not  undeceived  till  they  had 
traced  this  stream  to  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas. 

The  annual  flooding  of  the  Arkansas  commences  early  in  March, 
and  it  attains  its  greatest  height  in  the  delta  of  Louisiana  in  the 
month  of  June ;  the  flooding  of  the  Arkansas  is  after  that  of  the  Red 
River,  which  lies  farther  south  and  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
Ohio.  The  flooding  from  the  Missouri  is  the  latest  In  the  bluffs  of 
the  Canadian,  as  well  as  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  extensive 
beds  of  gypsum  appear  embedded  in  a  ferruginous  clay  and  a  fine  sand 
of  a  deep  red  colour ;  owing  to  this  the  Arkansas  and  the  Canadian 
also  are  generally  of  a  deep  red  colour,  especially  during  the  floods. 
The  waters  of  the  North  Fork,  of  the  Canadian,  and  of  the  Upper 
Arkansas  are  of  a  greenish  colour  when  not  swelled  by  the  rain.  The 
navigation  of  the  Arkansas  is  not  obstructed  by  rocks,  shoals,  or  rapids. 
By  steam-boats  it  is  at  all  seasons  navigable  up  to  Black  Rock,  and 
during  the  floods  350  miles  higher.  It  is  said  in  Haskel  and  Smith'* 
'  Oazetteer  of  the  United  States,'  to  be  navigable  by  boats  in  some 
seasons  for  1980  miles. 

(Darby's  View  of  the  Vnited  Stattt;  Long's  Erpedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain*.) 

ARKANSAS,  one  of  the  western  states  of  North  America,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  state  of  Missouri,  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
separates  it  from  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  S.  by  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  S.W.  by  Texas,  and  N.W.  by  the  western  territory 
of  the  United  States.  It  lies  between  33°  and  36°  30'  N.  lat,  and 
89°  40'  and  94°  40*  W.  long.  The  river  boundary  on  the  east  is  about 
360  miles,  not  reckoning  all  the  small  curvatures.  The  length  of  the 
state  from  north  to  south  is  240  miles ;  the  width  from  east  to  west, 
228  miles.  The  area  is  54,500  square  miles.  The  total  population  in 
1850  was  162,068  whites,  589  free  coloured  persons,  and  46,982  slaves. 
Arkansas  is  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  territory  purchased  by  the  United 
States  in  1803  from  France.  It  was  made  a  separate  territory  in  1819; 
and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
in  1836.  The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
and  of  slavery  in  this  state.  The  total  population  in 
1820  was  14,273,  including  1,617  slaves. 
1880  „  30,888,  „  4,676  „ 

1840    „      97,670,        „          19,985      „ 
1850    „    209,689,        „          46,982      „ 
The    federal   representative  population  in   1860    was  190,846,  in 
which  number  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  are  included.     This,  at  the 
present  ratio  of  appointment  of  one  representative  to  every  93,420  of 
the  representative  population,  entitles  the  state  to  send  two  represen- 
tatives to  Congress.    To  the  Senate,  like  each  of  the  other  United 
States,  Arkansas  sends  two  members. 

flja^Wct,  Hydrography.— Arkansas  may  be  divided  into  an  east. -rn,  n 
central,  and  a  western  region.  The  eastern,  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi,  is  low  and  flat,  generally  covered  with  dense  forest, 
without  good  water,  and  almost  without  stones.  In  the  central 
section  the  ground  begins  to  ascend  gradually,  and  the  forests  are 
inteisueissd  with  prairies ;  hills  also  begin  to  appear  increasing  in 
elevation  as  we  advance  westward.  These  hills,  known  most  commonly 
under  the  name  of  the  Orark  Mountains,  form  a  continuous  chain 
which  enters  Arkansas  from  Texas,  and  crossing  the  state  in  a  general 
north-east  direction,  but  nearer  t*.  the  eastern  than  the  western  limit 
••ten  the  state  of  Missouri.-  The  Oxarks  are  a  mountain  system, 
probably  occupying  two  degrees  or  more  in  breadth ;  the  genera 
sctton  of  the  mountain  mass  is  from  south-went  to  north-east. 
Hjwse  of  the  miinmit*  attain  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  The  falls  on 
Upper  Washita  (34'  25'  N.  lat)  are  formed  by  a  kin.) 
•M,  extending  across  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  direction  just 


of  Arkansas  is  an  extensive  elevated  level, 
increasing  in  bright  as    H  runs  westward   toward   the 
•iinuiiu ;  it  ie  a  country  of  grass  almost    without    trees, 
£"!«  •*"••»•  »hich  join  the   Rio  Roxo    and  the 
""\.  Besides  the  Rio  Roxo,   which  forms  for  above  400 
•Us*    «••    sooto-western    boundanr   of   Arkaiuoa.    »>.«   t^rrii^.nr    (« 


••Imil  bjr  other  afluoate  of  the 


of   Arkansas,   the   territory   is 
!•!•..     White  River  and  St 


'rands  both  rise  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  north  of  the  Arkansas 

ir.  White  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numberless  streams 
which  rise  in  the  Ozarks,  and  are  united  iu  two  main  streams,  the 
western  called  the  White  River,  and  the  eastern  the  Big  Black  I: 
The  Big  Black  River  is  formed  by  numerous  streams  which  rise  farther 
north  in  the  Ozarks ;  one  of  those,  called  Spring  River,  which  is  not 
!00  miles  long,  discharges  more  water  into  the  Big  Black  River  than 
the  Canadian,  1000  miles  long,  into  the  Arkansas.  The  united  stream, 
under  the  name  of  White  River,  has  a  general  southern  course,  and 
oins  the  Mississippi  15  miles  above  the  outlet  of  the  Arkansas,  after 
t  course  of  above  400  miles.  A  channel  forks  off  3  miles  above  the 
unction  of  the  main  stream  with  the  Mississippi,  and  runs  into  the 
Arkansas.  The  St  Francis  flows  between  the  White  River  and  the 
Kississippi  in  a  general  southern  direction,  and  joins  the  Mississippi 
about  65  miles  direct  distance  north-east  of  the  junction  of  the, 
Arkansas  with  the  Mississippi. 

The  Ozarks,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  rising  above  the 
lowlands  and  spreading  out  into  a  hilly  region  of  great  extent,  become 
;hc  sources  of  numerous  streams.  Of  these,  one  of  the  principal  is 
Jie  Washita,  which  rises  in  Sevier  county.  The  Washita,  increased 
iy  the  Saline  and  other  tributaries  takes  a  southern  course,  turning  a 
ittle  to  the  east  The  junction  of  the  Washita,  Catahoola,  and  Tensa, 
in  Louisiana,  about  31°  30'  N.  hit,  forms  the  Black  River,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Red  Hiv.r. 

The  two  great  rivers  which  water  this  state  and  contribute  so  largely 
bo  its  prosperity — the  Misnissirri  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary, 
and  the  ARKANSAS  which  flows  through  it  in  a  generally  south-eastern 
direction  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions — are  noticed  • 
separate  articles. 

'  -oductioiu. — The  climate  and  productions  of  this 
extensive  territory  vary  with  the  elevation  of  the  surface  and  the 
distance  from  the  level  of  the  Mississippi.  The  soil  varies  from  the 
highest  state  of  fertility  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  to  the  most 
sterile  in  parts  of  the  prairie  district*.  These  prairies  are  of  vast 
extent  For  a  distance  of  450  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad,  the 
soil  is  all  swamps  and  pools,  with  abundance  of  trees.  The  low 
region  along  the  Arkansas  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  trees,  and 
an  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  shrubs  and  cane ;  its  fertile  soil 
produces  cotton,  Indian  corn,  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  and  some 
tobacco,  but  the  sugar-cane  will  not  succeed  so  far  north.  The  peach, 
the  nectarine,  the  grape,  the  papaw,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits, 
succeed  better  than  the  apple,  which  is  small.  The  papaw  is  some- 
times 30  or  40  feet  high,  and  ita  trunk  not  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  heat  in  summer  is  intense,  and  the  annoyance  from  musquitoes 
sometimes  almost  insupportable.  The  only  water  fit  to  drink  is  the 
rain-water,  which  is  preserved  in  large  jars  sunk  in  the  ground,  and 
the  river-water  filtered.  Snakes  and  other  venomous  reptiles  abound 
in  the  thick  forests.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  cold  is  often 
severe  for  a  short  time,  and  both  snow  and  ice  are  occasionally  seen  at 
this  season.  Thunder-storms  in  summer  are  often  terrific,  and  the 
rain  descends  in  torrents.  The  climate  is  unhealthy  exprcially  for 
new  comers ;  ague  and  bilious  fevers  prevail  in  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  are  often  fatal. 

The  Ozark  region,  which  commences  near  Little-Rock  on  the 
Arkansas,  and  extends  nearly  as  far  west  as  the  junction  of  the 
Canadian  and  Arkansas,  is  only  partially  known.  Near  the  hot  springs 
of  the  Washita,  the  soil  iu  the  river-volley  is  of  good  quality,  and  the 
lower  hills,  which  are  not  above  300  feet  high,  as  well  as  the  base  of 
the  higher  hills,  are  covered  with  a  soil  of  middling  quality.  The 
black  and  red  oak,  with  a  variety  of  other  woods,  and  a  considerable 
undergrowth,  are  found  in  the  valleys  of  this  region.  On  the  rocky 
parts  of  the  hills  there  are  three  or  four  species  of  vines,  said  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  excellent  grapes.  An  immense  bed  of  dark 
blue  schistose  rock  (clay  slate)  appears  to  form  the  base  of  tin-  !••,! 
spring  hill,  and  those  near  it ;  and  pieces  of  this  rock  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  possessing  a  strong  aluminous  taste,  are  frequently 
met  with. 

The  mountains  south  of  the  Arkansas  known  as  the  Masserne  range, 
are  so  thinly  covered  with  pine  and  post  oak,  that  the  gray  sandstone 
is  the  prevailing  colour  in  the  landscape.  In  the  river-valleys  of  these 
mountains,  as  for  instance  on  the  Saline  branch  of  the  Washita,  then. 
are  lands  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  Mississippi  valley  :  the  timber  i* 
pine,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  and  sugar-maple.  These  trees,  the  undoubted 
marks  of  a  rich  soil,  are  also  found  along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
south-east  of  the  hot  springs,  and  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
remark,  that  the  best  soils  in  Arkansas  are  in  the  river  alluvium. 
The  deer  and  the  wolf  abound  in  then-  high  regions;  and  tin-  wild 
turkey  is  still  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  White  Itiver.  (Kor  the 
geological  structure  and  general  character  of  the  OZARKS,  see  that  article.) 

The  region  west  of  the  Ozarks  has  been  already  partially  described. 
It  commences  near  the  jum :tioii  of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas;  and 
th'.nnli  timber  and  thick  undergrowth  are  found  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  rivers,  we  trace  from  thin  |>oint,  or  about  a  degree  westward,  the 
great  red-sandstone  formation  with  its  bare  and  monotonous  surface 
whirli  extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  red  colouring  m»' 
the  sandstone  stains  the  waters  of  the  Canadian  a  dark  red  colour, 
and  the  soluble  salts  associated  with  this  rock  give  its  waters  a  strong 
saline  taste. 
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Cotton  and  corn  are  the  staple  productions.  In  1840  the  cotton 
crop  yielded  6,028,642  Ibs.  In  the  same  year  the  corn  crops  yielded 
4,846,632  bushels  of  maize;  105,878  bushels  of  wheat;  189,553 
bushels  of  oats;  some  rye  and  rice  are  also  grown.  Of  potatoes 
293,608  bushels,  of  sugar  1542  Ibs.,  and  of  tobacco  148,439  Ibs.  were 
raised.  The  country  is  well  adapted  for  rearing  horses  and  cattle, 
and  greater  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  breeding  of  them.  In  1840 
there  were  in  the  state  51,472  horses  and  mules;  188,786  neat  cattle ; 
42,151  sheep;  and  393,058  swine. 

The  manufactures  of  the  state  are  mainly  confined  to  articles  of 
ordinary  use.  There  are  a  few  cotton  factories,  several  tanneries, 
distilleries,  soap  and  candle  factories,  numerous  flour-mills,  also  brick- 
works, and  printing-offices. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  territory  is  not  yet  fully  known.  Iron- 
ore,  gypsum,  and  coal  are  found ;  salt  is  obtained  from  the  salines 
near  the  Washita,  and  in  other  places. 

The  commerce  of  the  state  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  ready 
means  of  communication  afforded  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Arkansas. 
The  Mississippi  throughout  its  course  along  this  state  is  navigable 
by  steam-boats;  the  Arkansas  is  navigable  by  steam-boat  to  Little- 
liock,  300  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  and  in  times 
of  high-water  300  miles  higher,  to  Fort  Gibson  the  western  limit  of 
the  state. 

Divisions,  Totem,  <tc. — The  state  is  divided  into  40  counties.  None 
of  the  towns  are  very  populous,  but  they  are  of  growing  importance. 
The  following  are  the  principal ;  the  population  is  that  of  1840,  the 
returns  for  1850  not  being  yet  available  : — 

Little-Rock,  the  seat  of  Government,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Arkansas  about  300  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi,  and  1068  miles  E.S.E.  from  Washington,  in  34°  40'  N.  lat., 
92°  12'  W.  long. :  population,  2500.  The  town,  which  stands  on  a 
high  rocky  bluff,  the  nearest  rock  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was 
founded  in  1820.  It  a  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  besides  the 
state  and  court  houses,  five  churches,  an  academy,  a  United  States 
arsenal,  a  jail,  a  penitentiary,  a  theatre,  steam,  saw,  and  grist  mills, 
and  printing-presses.-  Arkansas  Pott,  the  capital  of  Arkansas  county, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas  about  50  miles  from  its 
movith,  and  117  miles  S.E.  from  Little-Rock.  The  town,  which  was 
founded  by  the  French  in  1685,  contains  only  about  50  or  60  houses, 
with  a  court-house  and  jail.  Batetville,  the  capital  of  Independence 
county,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  White  River,  90  miles  N.N.E.  from 
Little-Rock,  contains  a  court-house,  a  United  States  land-office,  and 
several  stores ;  and  is  an  increasing  place.  Columbia  on  the  Mississippi, 
142  miles  S.E.  from  Little-Rock,  is  also  a  flourishing  little  town. 
Fayettevillt,  the  capital  of  Washington  county,  stands  on  the  White 
River,  194  miles  N.W.  from  Little-Rock ;  population,  425 ;  and  contains 
a  court-house,  a  land-office,  £c.  Fulton,  on  the  left  bank  of  Red 
Kivc-r,  128mil'viS.\V.  from  Little-Rock,  is  a  small  but  rapidly  increasing 
town.  Helena,  the  capital  of  Philips  county,  on  the  Mississippi, 
122  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Little-Rock,  population  about  500,  contains 
a  court-house,  a  jail,  United  States  land-office,  and  several  stores ;  and 
supports  two  v,ivkly  newspapers.  Hot  .*>'/</•<«.'/*,  the  capital  of  Hot 
Springs  eotmty,  is  situated  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Washita, 
53  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Little-Kock.  The  town  contains  a  court- 
house, and  had  about  loo  inhabitants  in  1840.  But  the  place  is  a 
good  deal  resorted  to  by  invalids  on  account  of  its  hot  and  chalybeate 
springs.  The  hot  springs  which  issue  from  the  sides  of  a  mountain 
are  upwards  r.f  50  in  number,  and  discharge  a  largo  quantity  of 
water,  which  varies  in  temperature  from  110°  to  l"ii>"  Kalir.  The 
hot  water  is  colourless  and  tasteless,  but  makes  a  deposit  of  lime, 
silicious  matter,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  chalybeate  springs  are  about 
three  mil™  N.K  from  the  hot  springs.  Washington,  the  capital  of 
Hempstead  county,  population  about  400,  stands  on  a  small  branch 
of  the  Red  River,  111  mi  Irs  S.\V.  from  Little-Rock,  and  contains  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  and  a  United  States  land-office. 

Government. — The  constitution  waa  formed  by  a  convention  of 
delegates,  which  met  January  1st,  1836.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Senate  consists  of  not  less  than  17  members,  nor 
more  than  33  (the  number  in  1853  was  25) ;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  not  less  than  54  members,  nor  more  than  100  (the 
number  in  1853  was  75).  Members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  for 
four  years ;  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  two  years. 
The  General  Assembly  meets  every  two  years.  Every  white  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  for  six  months,  is  qualified  to  be  an  elector.  All  elections 
are  by  open  voting.  The  governor  holds  office  for  four  years,  but  is 
not  eligible  more  than  eight  years  hi  any  period  of  twelve  years.  His 
salary  is  1800  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  use  of  a  house. 

Judiciary.— The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a 
circuit  court,  county  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme 
court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices,  each  of 
whom  has  a  salary  of  1500  dollars.  The  judges  are  elected  for  eight 
years  by  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  Houses.  The 
supreme  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  except  in  particular 
caws  pointed  out  by  t.lio  constitution. 

Tim  circuit  court  consists  of  six  judges,  who  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  four  years :  each  judge  has  his  circuit,  and  a  salary  of 
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1250  dollars.  To  each  circuit  there  is  a  prosecuting  attorney,  elected 
by  the  people  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  circuit  court  has 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law ;  of  all  crimes  amounting  to  felony  at  the  common  law ;  in 
all  civil  cases  not  cognisable  before  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  in 
all  matters  of  contract,  where  the  sum  in  dispute  is  over  100  dollars. 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  their  term  of 
office  is  two  years.  Judges  of  the  county  courts  are  chosen  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace. 

Slaves  cannot  be  emancipated  by  the  legislature  without  the  consent 
of  their  owners.  In  all  trials  they  have  counsel  assigned  by  the 
court  for  their  defence,  a  fair  trial  by  jury,  srad  if  convicted  the 
same  punishment  as  would  have  been  inflicted  on  a  white  man.  A 
debtor  cannot  be  imprisoned  except  where  there  is  strong  presumption 
of  fraud.  Lotteries  are  prohibited.  The  legislature  may  establish 
one  bank  with  branches,  and  one  banking  establishment  for  tho 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

Arkansas  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  now  extinct ; 
they  spoke  the  Osage  language.  It  was  first  explored  and  settled  by 
the  French  in  1685.  In  1763,  the  whole  of  Louisiana  was  ceded  to 
Spain,  who  kept  possession  of  it  till  1800,  when  by  a  secret  treaty 
it  was  given  back  to  France.  In  1803  Louisiana  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States  from  France  for  15,000,000  dollars,  and  it  contained 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  purchase  not  only  the  state  so  called, 
but  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  the  north-western  territory.  In  various 
parts  of  this  state  are  found  large  numbers  of  the  barrows  and  other 
monuments  of  unascertained  antiquity,  similar  to  those  described  in 
Squier  and  Davis's  'Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.' 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States;  Haskel  and  Smith's  Gazetteer 
of  the  United  State* ;  Nuttall's  Arkansas;  Featherstonhaugh's  Ex cursion 
throuyh  the  Slave  States ;  American  Almanac,  1853.) 

ARKEEKO  (Arkiko  or  Argeego),  a  sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  15°  38'  N.  lat.,  39°  37'  E.  long.,  three  miles  S. 
of  the  small  island  and  town  of  Massowah,  where  vessels  from 
Jidda  and  other  parts  cast  anchor.  The  goods  that  are  destined  for 
the  Abyssinian  market  are  then  carried  to  Arkeeko,  where  the  kafilas 
or  caravans  assemble.  From  Arkeeko  the  kafilas  journey  in  a 
southward  direction,  passing  over  the  Taranta  Mountains,  and  proceed 
to  Dixan  the  first  Abyssinian  town  on  that  side,  and  thence  to 
Adowa  the  chief  mart  of  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigrt5.  Arkeeko  is 
about  40  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Dixan,  rand  about  100  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Adowa,  but  the  distance  is  much  greater  by  the  road  or  track  which 
the  kafilas  follow.  The  town,  a  small  and  miserable  place,  is  bxiilt  in  a 
sandy  flat  country  which  stretches  betweeu  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  foot  of  the  Taranta  Mountains,  which  form  the  crest  of  the 
eastern  table-land  of  Abyssinia.  This  maritime  regiou  is  not  now 
under  the  power  of  the  Abyssinians,  but  is  occupied  by  native 
independent  tribes,  nomadic  and  predatory  like  those  of  the  Arabs, 
and  often  at  war  with  their  Abyssinian  neighbours.  They  are 
nominally  Mohammedans,  and  speak  various  dialects.  Mr.  Salt  says 
of  the  people  of  Arkeeko  :  "  They  are  much  worse  than  their 
neighbours  of  Massowa,  who  are  themselves  not  so  good  as  the  worst 
of  the  Arabs."  (Salt's  Abyssinia;  Valentia's  Travels.) 

ARKLOW,  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  a  post,  market,  and  sea- 
port town  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Arklow,  lies  in  52°  47'  N.  lat., 
6°  9'  W.  long. ;  50  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Dublin,  on  the  coast-road, 
leading  to  Gorey  and  Wexford,  which  here  crosses  the  Avoca  River  by 
a  bridge  of  19  arches  :  the  population  in  1851  was  3,306.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  500  yards  from 
the  sea.  It  consists  of  an  upper  town,  on  the  western  or  inland  side 
of  the  bridge,  and  of  a  lower  town,  called  the  Fishery,  towards  the 
beach.  The  lower  town  is  a  very  poor  though  populous  hamlet  of 
clay  cabins,  irregularly  grouped  together,  and  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
The  upper  town  is  well  built  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  a  main  street  of  good  houses  parallel  to  the  river,  with  a  neat 
church  and  chapel.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  main  street  is  the 
barrack  connected  with  the  remains  of  Arklow  Castle.  Above  the 
town,  both  banks  of  the  river  are  laid  out  in  ornamental  demesnes. 
Shelton  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Avoca  in  the  midst  of  fine  park  scenery.  The  haven 
formed  by  the  bar  of  the  Avoca  is  only  accessible  to  small  vessels, 
and  vessels  drawing  more  than  5  feet  of  water  have  to  unload  outside 
the  bar.  There  are  eight  fairs,  two  of  which  are  for  horses,  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Arklow  was  the  scene  of  a  very  sanguinary 
engagement  between  the  King's  troops  and  the  insurgent  United 
Irishmen,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1798. 

(Musgrave's  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland ;  Fraser's  Hand 
Boole  of  Ireland  ;  Ordnance  Survey.) 

ARLANC.     [POY-DE-D6ME.] 

ARLES,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the 
department  of  Bouches-du-Rhoue ;  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce, 
of  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures,  of  an  agricultural  society, 
a  college,  and  school  of  hydrography ;  is  situated  in  43°  40'  40"  N.  lat., 
4°  37' 58"  E.  long.,  64  miles  N.W.  from  Marseille  by  railway,  and 
380  miles  S.  by  E.  in  a  straight  line  from  Paris  :  population,  20,460. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  shelf  of  limestone  which  slopes  gently  down 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  a  little  south  of  the  point  where  that 
river  divides  to  inclose  the  delta  of  Camargue.  On  the  opposite  bank 
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of  the  rinr  there  U  a  suburb  railed  Trinquetaille,  which  is  connected 
with  the  nxt  of  the  town  by  »  bridge  of  boata.  The  area  of  the 
city  within  the  inclooure  of  the  old  ramparts  is  somewhat  under 
800  acre*.  Aria  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  well-built  town  ;  it*  streets 
are  neither  straight,  regular,  nor  wide  ;  they  are  payed  with  round 
•tones  from  the  desert  of  Crau,  but  the  wide  quays  along  tli 
are  pared  with  flag*.  There  are  only  three  squares,  all  of  which  are 
•mail  The  area  inclosed  by  one  of  these,  the  Place-Royale,  is  used  as 
a  market-place  and  sometimes  as  a  bull-ring,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Aries 
are  comewhat  addicted  to  bull-baiting.  Among  the  buildings  that 
•urruund  it  are  the  town-hall  and  the  museum,  the  cathedral  church  of 
St-Trophime,  and  the  former  archiepiscopal  palace  ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  area  is  an  ancient  obelisk.  Bound  the  Place  des  Hommes  are 
the  principal  hotels  and  coffee-houses. 

The  cathedral  originally  built  in  the  7th  century,  but  considerably 
altered  and  enlarged  in  the  13th  and  15th  centuries,  has  a  spacious 
interior,  which  is  decorated  with  pictures.  The  most  remarkable  part 
of  this  church  is  its  curious  projecting  porch  which  is  reached  by  a 
flight  of  10  steps,  and  profusely  adorned  with  sculptures.  The  deeply 
recessed  door  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  columns,  some  round  and 
others  rectangular,  forming  niches,  in  which  are  statues  of  saints.  The 
door  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  column  of  blue  granite 
which  supports  the  lintel,  and  has  its  base  and  capital  adorned  with 
sculptured  figures.  The  tympanum,  friezes,  ami  other  adjuncts  of  this 
magnificent  doorway  represent  the  temptation  of  Kve,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  punishment  of  the  reprolute. 
Near  the  cathedral  to  the  rear  of  the  former  archiepiscopal  residnn  v 
are  the  cloisters  of  St-Trophime,  the  north  'and  oast  sides  of  which 
date  from  the  llth  century,  the  other  two  sides  from  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  The  church  of  N6tre-Dame  de  la  Major  dates  from  the  6th 
century  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Cybele,  the  altar  ••:' 
which  goddess  was  discovered  near  the  principal  doorway  in  1758, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  museum.  The  finest  modern  building  in 
Aries  is  the  town-hall,  which  was  built  after  the  designs  of  Mansard 
in  1673  ;  it  is  three  stories  high,  and  the  facade  in  the  Place-Royale 
is  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  this  building  are  kept  the  archives  of 
the  city,  and  the  public  library  consisting  of  about  12,000  volumes. 
The  former  church  of  Sainte-Anne  is  fitted  up  as  a  museum,  in 
which  a  considerable  number  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  town 
are  collected  together. 

The  situation  of  Aries  on  the  banks  of  the  Rh6ne  gives  it  con- 
siderable advantages  for  trade.  The  river  is  navigable  only  for  vessels 
of  less  than  200  tons  up  to  Aries.  It  is  supposed  that  the  river  wan 
deeper  and  the  neighbourhood  less  marshy  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times.  There  is  a  navigable  canal,  which  runs  through  the  marshy 
district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  eastern  or  main  channel  of  the  Rhone, 
from  Aries  to  the  shore-lake  of  Berre,  which  opens  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  I'ort-du-Bouc.  The  com,  wine,  fruit*,  manna,  cattle,  soda, 
salt,  wool,  and  oil  of  the  surrounding  country  find  sale  at  Aries; 
glass  bottles,  hats,  soap,  silk,  tobacco,  sausages,  and  brandy  are 
manufactured.  Aries  has  some  coasting  trade  :  merchant  steam- 
boats ply  regularly  to  Marseille,  and  passenger  steamers  up  the 
river  to  Avignon'  and  Lyon  ;  about  100  vessels,  of  from  30  to  180 
tons,  are  constantly  under  weigh  for  Marseille  or  Toulouse,  which 
Utter  city  is  reached  by  the  Beaucaire  Canal,  the  Canal-des-Ktangs, 
and  the  Canal  du-Midi.  Aries  has  obtained  increased  facilities  for 
trade  within  a  few  years  by  the  establishment  of  railroads  which 
connect  it  with  Marseille,  Avignon.  Nisines,  Alais,  Moutpellier, 
andCette. 

The  isle  of  Camargue  and  the  low  grounds  on  the  left  of  the  Uh.'.n.- 

seasons,  but 
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water  was  conveyed  to  the  town  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  hill  ranges 
to  the  eastward.  On  the  road  leading  to  Tarascon  along  the  Rhone 
there  is  a  fine  promenade  formed  by  majestic  elm-trees.  Anothci 
public  walk  called  La-Lice  skirts  a  branch  of  the  Craponno  Canal  to 
the  south  of  the  town,  and  consists  of  three  shaded  alleys  formed  by 
rows  of  mulberry-trees.  At  a  little  distance  from  Aries  the  canal  in 
carried  across  a  valley  into  the  Crau  district,  which  it  serves  to 
fertilise,  by  an  aqueduct  above  2000  feet  long.  The  remains  of  the 
abbey  of  Mnnt-Majeur,  situated  on  an  isolated  rock  that  rises  above 
the  surrounding  flat  about  two  miles  north  of  the  city,  are  very 
interesting.  They  date  from  the  10th  century,  and  consist  of  largo 
palatial  constructions  in  the  Italian  style  ;  a  pointed  church,  beneath 
which  is  a  vast  crypt  ;  and  cloisters  all  now  crumbling  to  ruins.  At 
**••  bsM  of  the  rock  on  the  eastern  side  is  the  curious  church  of 
HainU-Oroix.  dedicated  in  1019,  and  consisting  of  four  equal  semi 
circular  apsides  projecting  from  a  central  square  tower.  The  rock 
rU*lf  U  honeycombed  with  excavations  which  form  tombs. 
Aries  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ardait,  which  is  men- 
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bv  Julias  Ce*ar  (  •  Belt  Civ/  L  36  j  ii.  6),  who  'built  here  twelve  hhi 
of  war  prarkms  to  the  siege  of  MassUta.  Arelate  fell  under  t 
Roman  ^dominion  about  «.o.1»,  when  the  Salves,  in  whose  territory 
it  was  situated,  were  conquered.  It  seems  to  hare  become  a  Roman 
colony  abont  the  time  of  Augustus.  Btrabo  and  Pomponius  Mela 
^*on  .  „  *  1>^e  *"**  *""*•  •"*  prosperity.  The  city  Buffered 
from  the  Allsineimi  during  the  decline  of  thV  Roman  empire,  but  in 


he  early  part  of  the  4th  century  it  rose  to  distinction  un.lrr 
Constantino  the  Great,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Conntantina,  which  it 
continued  to  bear  in  the  time  of  Honoring,  when  it  became  the  seat  of 
he  praetorian  prefect  of  Oallia.  A  new  town  was  built  by  Constan- 
ine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
>y  the  suburb  of  Trinquotaille.  Aries  was  the  residence  of  a  k 
he  Visigoths,  and  of  a  prefect  under  Thcodoric  king  of  the 
Jstrogoths.  Under  the  Merovingian  kings,  who  became  masters  of 
Aries  after  the  Ostrogoths,  tl  .-lined.  In  the  12th  century 

Aries  jwsscd  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperors  of  Germany.  In 
A.D.  1131  the  city  adopted  a  republican  form  of  government,  presided 
over  by  consuls,  till  VJ12,  when  a  chief  cntitliil  Podestat  was  elected 
iy  the  people,  in  imitation  of  the  contemporaneous  Italian  republic*. 
Under  this  constitution  the  city  flourished  greatly,  bin  hleuco 

was  overthrown  in  1251  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  was  recognised  as 
Lord  of  Aries,  in  feudal  subjection  to  the  emperor  of  Germany. 
About  a  century  afterwards  the  city,  with  its  territory,  came  finally 
under  the  kings  of  France. 

The  antiquities  of  Aries  are  numerous :  the  most  important  are — 
the  obelisk,  the  amphitheatre,  the  theatre,  and  tin-  mctery, 

called  Eliscamps  from  the  ancient    name  Klysii  Campi,    '  1 
fields.' 

The  obelisk  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Place-Royale.  It  is  antique, 
jut  not  Egyptian,  as  sometimes  stated  :  it  is  a  monolith  of  ifnmit 
she  quarriea  of  Esterel,  near  Frejus.     It  was  discovered  in  1889 


buried  in  the  mud  of  the  Rh6ne,  but  it  was  only  in  1675  that  it  was 
erected  on  a  pedestal  on  its  present  site.  It  is  53  feet  4  inches  high. 
The  top  of  the  obelisk  is  crowned  by  a  globe  adorned  with  fleurs-de- 
lis,  and  surmount*- 1  by  a  representation  of  the  sun,  the  emblem  of 
\  1  V.  'I'll.'  obeUsk  mull  nv.-nt  some  restorations  in  1829,  when 
four  I.I-..TI/I-  li  iced  at  the  angles  of  the  pedestal. 

amphitheatre  consults  of  a  vast  space  inclosed  by  a  continuous 
oral  building,  two  stories  high,  each  of  which  is  pierced  by  sixty 
arches ;  the  lower  story  is  supported  on  done  pilasters,  the  upper  on 
C'.rinthmn  '••.Imiin  ••.  The  length  of  the  greater  axis  to  tha  outer  edges 
of  the  surrounding  wall  is  459  feet,  that  of  the  shorter  axis  is  338 
feet;  the  rows  of  seats  were  44  in  number,  and  afforded  room  for 
24,000  spectators.  In  the  8th  century  the  amphitheatre  was  in 
fortress,  towers  having  been  built  over  the  four  gates ;  two  of  these 
towers  still  remain.  In  later  times  the  whole  of  the  interior  was 
covered  with  a  mam  of  hovels,  which  contained  a  population  of  about 
2000  :  all  these  have  been  recently  cleared  away. 

Of  the  Roman  theatre  which  has  been  still  more  recently  disinterred 
there  remain  two  isolated  columns  of  breccia,  (which  formed  part  of 
the  soena)  and  the  cavea  (pit),  still  containing  some  of  the  seats.  A 
part  of  the  exterior  has  long  been  known  as  the  '  Tour  Roland ; '  this 
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is  three  stories  high,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  edifice  of  which  it 
formed  part.  The  cemetery  of  Eliscamps  is  on  a  hill  east  of  the  city. 
It  still  contains  several  ancient  tomba,  those  of  the  Pagans  being 
distinguished  by  the  letters  D.  M.  (Diis  Manibus),  and  those  of  the 
Christians  by  a  cross.  Of  the  several  chapels  which  formerly  stood  in 
this  vast  graveyard,  the  most  remarkable  is  one  dedicated  to  St. 
Honorat,  which  has  a  crypt,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  elegant  octagonal 
tower. 

The  see  of  Aries  is  a  very  ancient  one,  founded  it  is  said  by  St. 
Trophinms,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul.  Since  the  4th  century  the  city  has 
given  title  to  an  archbishop,  whose  province  is  now  united  to  those  of 
Aix  and  Embrun,  and  whose  see  comprises  the  department  of 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  with  the  exception  of  the  arrondissement  of 
Marseille.  The  archbishop  usually  resides  at  Aix.  Twenty  councils 
have  been  held  at  different  periods  at  Aries ;  the  most  important  of 
these  waa  held  A.D.  314,  and  condemned  the  Donatist  heresy. 

(  Diet ionnaire  de  la  Prance,) 

ARLON  (the  Roman  Orolaunum),  the  capital  of  Belgian  Luxembourg, 
is  situated  in  49°  42'  N.  lat,  5°  47'  E.  long.  The  population  is  about 
5000.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  near  the  sources  of  the  Semoy,  a  branch  of 
the  Meuse,  14  miles  N.W.  from  the  town  of  Luxembourg.  It  has 
some  iron  works,  a  considerable  corn  trade,  and  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  the  town  is  the 
former  Capuchin  convent,  which  U  now  converted  into  a  school. 
Arlon  was  formerly  fortified  ;  it  was  frequently  taken  by  the  French 
and  Spaniards  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 

ARMAGH,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland ; 
bounded  N.  by  Lough  Neagh ;  E.  by  the  county  of  Down,  from  which 
it  is  separated  partly  by  the  Newry  River  and  Canal ;  S.  by  the  county 
of  Louth ;  S.W.  by  the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  N.W.  by  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Blackwater.  Armagh 
county  lies  between  54°  2'  and  54°  31  N.  lat,,  6°  15'  and  6°  45' 
W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  32  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  20  miles.  The  total  area  accor- 
ding to  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  1851  was  328,076  acres;  of 
which  175,662  were  under  crop,  93,817  in  grass,  4302  occupied  in 
woods  or  plantations,  861  fallow  or  unoccupied,  37,686  in  water,  bog, 
or  waste  land,  about  980  comprised  in  towns,  and  the  remainder  are 
estimated  for  the  large  rivers,  lakes,  and  tideways.  The  population 
in  1841  was  232,393;  in  1851  it  was  196,085.  The  Poor-Law  valua- 
tion for  1851  was  310.06H. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  county  belongs  naturally  to  the 
plain  of  Louth,  through  which  its  principal  drainage  is  carried  by  the 
river  Fane.  It  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  a 
considerable  group  of  mountains  constituting  the  inland  extremity  of 
the  Carlingford  range.  The  valley  of  the  Newry  River,  terminating 
towards  the  sea  in  the  fiord-like  bay  of  Carlingford,  divides  this  range 
from  the  parallel  but  loftier  group  of  the  Mourne  Mountains  in  Down. 
The  principal  elevations  in  Armagh  are  the  Newry  Mountains,  west  of 
Newry,  1385  feet;  Slieve  Gullion,  farther  west,  1893  feet;  and 
Armagh-breague  and  Mullyash  hills,  constituting  a  detached  group  at 
the  north-west  extremity  of  the  range,  1200  and  1034  feet  respectively. 
The  only  places  of  any  consequence  in  this  district  of  the  county  are 
Newtonhamilton,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Armagh-breague 
group,  and  C'rossmaglen,  in  the  open  country  towards  Louth.  The 
district  bordering  on  the  Newry  River  belongs  naturally  to  Down. 
AH  the  rest  of  the  county  constitutes  portions  of  the  basin  of  Lough 
Neagh.  The  central  area  is  of  the  peculiar  undulating  character  which 
prevails  throughout  the  adjoining  districts  of  Down  on  the  east,  and 
Monaghan  on  the  west.  That  part  bordering  on  the  lake  is  low  and 
boggy,  especially  near  the  embouchures  (which  approach  one  another 
within  2  miles)  of  the  Blackwater  and  Upper  Bann.  The  latter  river, 
running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  out  of  Down,  enters  this  county 
about  11  miles  from  the  lake,  and  2  miles  above  the  town  of 
Portadown,  where  it  is  navigable  for  steamers.  The  Bann  through 
this  part  of  its  course  constitutes  part  of  the  Newry  Canal  communi- 
cation [NEWRY],  uniting  Lough  Neagh  with  the  sea  at  Carlingford  Bay. 
In  the  district  cut  off  by  the  Bann  on  the  north-east  of  the  county 
is  situated  the  town  of  Lurgan.  The  Blackwater,  also  navigable 
through  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  connected  with  Lough  Erne 
by  the  Ulster  Canal.  The  principal  part  of  the  county  being 
intercepted  between  these  large  rivers,  the  other  streams  are 
inconsiderable.  The  Gusher  flowing  northward  near  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  county,  from  the  heights  between  Newry  and  Newtou- 
hamilton,  by  Markethill,  runs  through  a  rich  country  past  Tanderagee 
to  the  Newry  Canal.  The  C'allan,  rising  in  several  small  lakes  among 
the  Armagh-breague  group,  and  passing  by  the  little  town  of  Ready, 
runs  northward  through  the  centre  of  the  county  by  Armagh  city, 
and  receiving  a  small  tributary  stream  from  the  central  district,  turns 
westward  and  enters  the  Blackwater  at  Moy. 

The  geological  character  of  the  surface  is  much  diversified;  it 
includes  portions  of  the  trap  formation  of  Antrim,  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland ;  of  the  grauwacke  field  of 
Down,  Monaghan,  and  Louth;  and  of  the  primitive  formation  of  the 
Down  and  Carlingford  groups.  Associated  with  the  trap  near  the 
•outh-eastern  extremity  of  Lough  Neagh  is  a  stratum  of  grcensand, 
1. nt  the  other  members  of  the  series,  as  found  underlying  the  trap 
in  Antrim,  are  absent.  The  valley  of  the  Blackwater  to  near  its 


embouchure,  is  occupied  by  a  prolongation  of  the  limestone  field, 
which  extends  on  the  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Callan,  and  embraces 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Armagh.  Here  the  limestone,  possibly  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  trap,  is  granular,  and  takes  a  pretty  good  polish. 
The  rest  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  primitive  mountain 
groups,  is  composed  of  grauwacke  schists,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
tumulated  surface  peculiar  to  that  formation.  The  variety  of  ingre- 
dients renders  the  soil  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  warm 
and  fertile.  Towards  Louth  and  Cavan  the  laud  is  generally  poor  and 
ill  cultivated.  The  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  county  are 
very  densely  inhabited,  the  farms  and  inclosures  small,  and  the  surface 
intersected  with  great  numbers  of  cross  roads.  The  scenery  is  closo 
and  pleasing.  Low  spherical  hills  tilled  over  the  summits,  hedge- 
rows, orchards,  and  thickly  scattered  farmsteads  give  a  peculiar  air 
of  warmth  and  comfort  to  the  landscape.  In  1851  the  number  of 
acres  under  crop  was  175,662,  of  which  16,320  grew  wheat,  77,347 
oats,  3314  barley,  bere,  and  rye,  1168  peas  and  beans,  31,887  potatoes, 
7870  turnips,  1089  mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  cabbage, 
1982  vetches  and  other  green  crops,  13,052  flax,  and  21,633  acres  were 
in  meadow  and  clover.  In  1851  there  were  hi  the  county  23,587 
holdings,  and  the  owners  of  stock  amounted  to  23,957,  by  whom  there 
were  held  12,504  horses,  1274  mules  and  asses,  59,493  cattle,  6663 
sheep,  21,070  pigs,  11  deer,  6452  goats,  and  214,930  head  of  poultry. 
The  system  of  small-farm  tillage  united  with  manufacturing  industry 
has  been  practised  in  these  districts  with  remarkable  success.  The 
weaving  of  linen  is  the  staple  manufacturing  trade  of  the  county ;  and 
is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lurgan  and  Portadown. 
For  railway  communication  see  ARMAGH  CITY. 

Armagh  County  is  divided  into  eight  baronies,  namely  : — Oneil  and 
East  and  Oneilland  West,  on  the  north ;  Orior  Lower  and  Orior  Upper, 
on  the  east ;  Fews  Lower  and  Fews  Upper,  on  the  south ;  Tiranny 
on  the  west ;  and  Armagh  in  the  centre.  It  contains  28  parishes  and 
parts  of  parishes,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh.  The 
principal  towns,  which  will  be  found  noticed  under  their  respective 
headings,  are  ARMAGH,  LUHGAN,  PORTADOWN,  and  NEWRY.  A  part  of 
Newry  is  in  the  county  of  Down.  We  give  here  a  few  particulars  of 
the  remaining  towns  in  the  county,  with  the  population  of  each 
in  1851  :— 

Charlemont,  population  530,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater, 
about  7  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Armagh,  is  a  market-town,  united  with 
the  town  of  Moy,  hi  Tyrone  county,  by  a  neat  stone  bridge  over  the 
Blackwater.  The  Ulster  Canal  passes  near  the  town.  The  market 
day  is  Saturday  :  fairs  are  held  on  12th  May,  16th  August,  and  12th 
November.  Charlemont  Castle  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
occupying  a  commanding  position  on  an  elevation  near  the  river ;  it  is 
now  the  head-quarters  of  the  artillery  and  the  ordnance  depot  for  the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  castle  was  formerly  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  power  of  the  O'Neills.  Charlemont  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
Caulfield  family.  The  earl  of  Charlemont  is  governor  of  the  castle. 

Crottmaglen,  population  561,  a  small  market-town,  situated  near 
the  southern  border  of  the  county,  about  8  miles  W.N.W.  from  Dun- 
dalk,  has  a  weekly  market  and  a  monthly  fair  :  the  fair  is  held  on  the 
first  Friday  in  each  month.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Crossmagleu 
dispensary  is  one  of  the  dispensaries  of  the  Castle  Blayney  Poor-Law 
Union.  A  sub-inspector  of  police  is  stationed  at  Crossmaglen. 

Keady,  population  1252,  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  several 
cross-roads,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  small  river  Callan,  which  issues 
from  Lough  Clay,  about  7  4  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Armagh.  There  are 
here  a  parish  church,  two  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  and  a  chapel  for 
Roman  Catholics;  National  schools,  and  schools  supported  by  the 
Londo.i  Hibernian  Society,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursday  in  each  mouth. 
There  is  a  monthly  fair  on  the  second  Friday  in  the  month,  and  an 
annual  fair  on  28th  October.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  bleaching- 
greens,  with  several  flax  spinning-mills  and  linen  miinufactories. 
There  are  also  many  good  family  mansions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Keady. 

MarkethiU,  population  1369,  a  small  market  and  post-town,  about 
5J  miles  S.E.  from  Armagh,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains  several 
well-built  houses.  In  the  town  are  a  court-house,  a  bridewell,  and  a 
dispensary  of  the  Armagh  Poor-Law  Union.  With  the  boys'  National 
school  is  connected  an  agricultural  school  and  a  model  farm,  about 
12  acres  in  extent.  At  Markethill  is  stationed  the  staff  of  the  county 
militia.  Petty  sessions  are  held  fortnightly  :  quarter  sessions  are  also 
held  ;  and  there  are  fairs  on  the  third  Friday  in  each  month,  and  on 
6th  May,  22nd  June,  and  26th  October. 

Ncwtonhamilto'n,  population  1224,  a  small  market  and  post-town, 
situated  amid  picturesque  mountain  scenery,  about  10  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Armagh,  contains  a  market-house,  recently  erected,  a  sessions- 
house,  a  police-barrack,  a  bridewell,  and  a  dispensary.  The  parish 
church  is  about  1 J  miles  south  from  the  town.  In  the  town  is  a 
chapel  for  Presbyterians,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  Thereare  some  endowed  schools.  Quarter  sessions,  fortnightly 
petty  sessions,  a  weekly  market,  and  fairs  on  the  last  Saturday  of  every 
month,  are  held  in  the  town. 

IH.li-kiU,  population  627,  a  small  market  and  post-town  about 
4  miles  E.N.E.  from  Armagh,  occupies  an  elevated  site  in  a  district 
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me  extensive  plantations.  In  the  town  are  several  well- 
built  houses,  a  good  inarket*ou*e,  and  a  dispensary.  The  Presby- 
terians, Weajeyan  Methodist*,  Independents,  and  Quakers  have  places 
of  worship.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  Fairs  are  held  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  26th  July,  and  15th 
October.  Rich-hill  demesne,  belonging  to  the  Richardson  family,  the 
proprietors  of  th«  town,  is  well  wooded  :  the  mansion  is  a  large  castel- 
lated building  near  the  main  street  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many 
gentlemen's  seats. 

Tfuirragrt,  population  1496,  a  market  and  post-town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Cusher,  about  4  miles  E.  by  8.  from  Armagh,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  well-cultivated  district 
Being  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  Newry  Canal,  it  enjoys 
easy  communication  with  Newry  and  Belfast  The  town  has  a  neat 
appearance,  and  contains  a  parish  church,  chapels  for  Presbyterians 
and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  dispensary.  Several 
schools  and  benevolent  institutions  are  supported  by  the  Dnke  of 
Manchester,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are  flour, 
meal,  and  flax-mills.  Flax,  linen,  and  agricultural  produce  are  sold  in 
considerable  quantities  at  the  markets  held  weekly.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  on  5th  July,  and  5th  November.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  fortnightly.  Tandcragee  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  an  extensive  modern  building  in  the  baronial  style, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  fortified  and  castellated  residence  which  formerly 
stood  here. 

The  following  villages  may  be  noticed  ;  the  populations  are  those  of 
1851 : — Acton,  population  205,  is  a  neat  regularly  built  village  about 
10  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Armagh  on  the  west  side  of  the  Newry  Canal. 
The  situation  of  the  village  is  very  favourable  for  trade.  Blackwatcr- 
totrn,  population  802,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blackwater  River,  about 
4  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Armagh.  Near  the  village  the  Blackwater 
River  is  made  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Ulster  Canal,  thus  affording 
facilities  for  trade.  In  the  village  is  a  dispensary  of  the  Armagh 
Poor-Law  Union.  A  fort  was  built  here  in  1584  to  command  the  pass 
from  O'Neill's  country  into  Armagh,  and  the  collisions  between  the 
garrison  and  O'Neill's  adherents  led  eventually  to  the  rising  against 
Queen  Elizabeth's  authority,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of 
which  wss  a  contest  at  Blackwatertown  in  1598,  when  the  English 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  general  and  more  than  1500  men. 
The  fort  was  afterwards  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  Forkill,  population 
181,  about  7  miles  S.S.W.  from  Newry,  near  the  Louth  border,  has  a 
barrack,  a  dispensary  of  the  Newry  Poor-Law  Union,  and  some 
endowed  schools.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month  :  fairs  on  1st  May,  1st  August,  29th  September,  and  8th 
December.  Killylra  or  KiUyUayh,  population  281,  about  4  miles 
W.  by  8.  from  Armagh,  consist*  chiefly  of  one  long  steep  street  of 
well-built  houses.  A  fair,  principally  for  horses,  is  held  here  on  the 
hut  Friday  of  each  month.  KILMORE,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is 
noticed  in  a  separate  article.  Longhgatt,  population  366,  about  4 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Armagh,  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  higher  is  the 
more  recently  built  and  presents  a  neat  appearance.  There  in  here 
the  parish  church,  a  small  court-house,  and  a  dispensary  of  the  Armagh 
Union.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly :  fairs  on  the  Friday  before 
Christmas  (old  style),  Holy  Thursday,  1st  July,  and  24th  September. 
There  are  several  endowed  schools.  Middleion,  population  515,  about 
7  miles  8.W.  from  Armagh,  has  a  parish  church,  a  chapel  fur  Presbyte- 
rians, and  a  fever  hospital  A  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics  is  a  short 
<H*hmo«  8.E.  from  the  village.  Some  manufactures  are  carried  on. 
Fain  are  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month  and  on  28th 
November;  petty  sessions  on  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month. 
The  Ulster  Canal  passes  a  short  distance  westward  from  Middleton. 
About  a  mile  from  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  Ardgonnel  Castle. 
Poymttpntt,  population  019,  on  the  Down  border,  about  14  miles  S.E. 
from  Armagh,  consist*  chiefly  of  one  main  street  and  a  smaller  street 
firming  it  In  the  village  mn  the  parish  church,  a  chapel  for  Roman 
Catholics,  a  dispensary  for  the  Newry  Union,  and  a  National  school 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month,  when  considerable 
business  is  transacted  in  the  sale  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  Newry 
Canal  paeses  the  village.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous  good  mansions 
and  gentlemen's  seat*. 

DMtioni  fur  Scdaiatlieal  and  Legal  .Purpose*. — Armagh  returns 
three  member*  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  two  for  the  county  at 
largo,  and  one  for  Armagh  city.  The  county  is  hi  the  North  East 
circuit  The  sssi»»*  are  held  at  Armagh,  where  are  the  county 
prison,  the  county  infirmary,  and  the  district  lunatic  asylum,  to  which 
the  county  is  entitled  to  send  60  patient*.  Quarter  session*  are  held 
and  there  are  bridewell*  at  Armagh,  Ballybot,  Lurgan,  Newton- 
hwnilton,  and  MarkrthilL  Ferer  hospital*  are  at  Armagh,  MM 
and  Tandvragee.  At  Portadown  is  a  loan-fund  establishment.  There 
is  a  savings  bank  at  Armagh,  which  on  i!0th  November,  1851,  held 
deposit*  to  th*  amount  of  49,081  (.  1«.  9rf.  The  union  workhouse*  are  at 
Armagh  and  I.ttrgan.  The  net  yearly  value  of  property  rated  !•>  the 
poor  is  3I0.04U  The  county  is  in  the  military  district  of  Belfast, 
and  UMTS  are  barrack  stations  at  Armagh,  Charlement,  and  Newry. 
The  staff  of  Uw  county  militia  is  stationed  at  Markethill.  The  police 
force  of  2«  men  and  officer,  has  it*  head-quarters  at  Armagh  :  there 
are  M  stations  allotted  into  6  district*,  of  which  the  head-quarters 
are  Armagh,  Ballybot,  Crosonagtrn,  Ncwtonhamilton,  and  Portadown. 


In  December,  1851,  there  were  111   National  schools  attended  by 
5500  male  and  8968  female  children. 

Hittnry. — Armagh  county  formerly  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
Irish  territory  of  Orghallia  (Oriel),  separated  from  Ulidia  (the  present 
Down)  by  a  ditch  and  rampart  extending  along  the  valley  of  the 
Newry  River.  The  remains  of  this  iiitrenuhment  are  still  traceable 
for  several  miles  near  Scarva  on  the  line  of  the  Newry  Canal ;  the 
dyke  is  known  as  the  'Dane's  Cast,'  and  by  an  Irish  name  signifying 
the  'Glen  of  the  Black  Pig.'  The  average  breadth  of  the  '  Dane's 
Cast,'  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  rampart,  is  70  feet 
The  residence  of  the  native  kings  of  the  northern  half  of  Ireland  was 
formerly  at  Eamania  in  this  county,  2  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Armagh,  where  the  remains  of  a  circular  foss  and  rampart  still  exist, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  14  statute  acres.  The  destruction  of 
Eamania,  at  a  very  early  epoch  of  Irish  history,  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  characteristic  bardic  tales  of  the  Irish,  called  the  '  Death  of  t  he 
Sons  of  Usnach.'  This  piece  greatly  exceeds  in  antiquity  the 
belitngen  Lied,'  and  possesses  considerable  dramatic  interest  The 
civil  history  of  the  county  of  Armagh  commences  with  the  Mibi 
of  Con  Oneill,  the  dynast  of  thin  portion  of  Ulster,  to  King  Henry  V !  1 1 . 
in  1542 ;  but  the  English  lawn  and  customs  were  not  finally  introduced 
until  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in  1608.  On  this  occasion  the  county 
was  granted  out  to  English  and  Scottish  undertakers,  from  whom  the 
present  proprietary  generally  descend.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  are  of  English  and  K' 
descent;  but  throughout  the  central  and  southern  parts  the  native 
Irish  predominate,  and  the  Irish  language  still  continues  in  use  in  the 
baronies  of  Fews  and  Upper  Orior. 

(Statistical  Surrey  of  Armagh;  Stuart's  Historical  Hfemoin  of  the 
City  of  Armagh;  Bunting's  Collection  of  frith  Mutic;  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Ireland.) 

ARMAGH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  the 
parish  and  barony  of  the  same  name,  a  city,  the  seat  of  the  arehicpis- 
copal  and  primatial  see  of  Armagh,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  in  64"  20'  N.  lat.,  C°  89'  W. 
long.,  distant  85J  miles  W.S.W.  from  Belfast  by  the  IMster  railway, 
64  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  or  94  miles  by  the  Dundalk 
and  Ennixkillen  railway,  from  the  Castle  Blayney  station  of  which  it 
is  distant  north  21  miles.  The  population  in  1 851  was  9806,  exclusive 
of  478  persons  in  the  union  workhouse.  The  lighting,  cleansing,  and 
watching  the  streets  are  under  the  management  of  Town  Commis- 
sioners, under  the  Act  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  82.  The  borough  returns  one 
member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  Armagh  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 26  electoral  divisions  with  an  area  of  154,249  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  109,564,  in  1851  of  86,766. 

Armagh  is  situated  on  the  declivities  and  at  the  base  of  a 
eminence  round  which  the  principal  streets  are  disposed  concentri- 
cally.    Other  elevations   rise   on  the  north,  east,  and   south.     The 
central  height,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name,  Ard-Ma-jlm  or 
Ard-macha,  is  crowned  by  the  cathedral,  which  has  l>een  recently 
repaired  and  beautified  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  present  pri 
Lord  J.  G.  Beresford,  D.D.      It  occupies  the  site  of  the  original 
building  erected  here  by  St  Patrick  in  the  6th  century.     The  new 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  fine  building  in  the  pointed  gothi<- 
stands  on  the  principal  eminence  on  the  north.      The   palace  and 
demesne  of  the  primate,  distinguished  by  fine  timber  and  a  handsome 
obelisk,  occupy  the  eminence  on  the  south ;   and  the  intermediate 
heights  are  occupied  by  the  barracks,  the  Poor-Law  building 
royal  school,  and  the  observatory.    A  level  space  between  the  site  of 
the  old  city  and  the  eminences  on  the  east  is  laid  out  as  a  public  mall. 
At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  picture  ground  is  the  comr 
an  old  and  inconvenient  structure ;  on  the  east  side  is  the  c 
bank,  a  small  but  remarkably  pretty  building  ;  and  at  the  noi 
end   the  county   court-house,  a   modem    building  with  a  light  but. 
not  well-proportioned  portico  of  six  columns.     Tip-  market  li 
handsome  plain  edifice,  stands  in  an  open  space  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  central  hill.     The  library  and  other  buildin; 
nected  with  the  cathedral  are  situated  on  the  northern  brow  of  tin- 
nine  eminence.     The  Hi'  •  'built  .purl  of  the  city 
occupies  the  low  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mall.      The 
building  material  is  the  granular  limestone  raised  on  the'  spot , ;  it 
dresses  to  a  warm  gray  colour,  and  gives  the  city,  which  is  very  well 
and  substantially  built,  an  air  of  strength  and  elegance  which  con- 
trasts i                    w  i»h  the  appearance,  of  the  neighbouring  brick-built 
town*.    The  cathedral,  the   only  building  of  the  city  in  which  the 
native  marble  is  not  ein  |                   nilt  of  red-sandstone:  it  is  a  low 
cruciform  structure,  184  feet  in  length  by  119  iV.-t   in  breadth 
the  transept*.     A  square  tower  110  feet  high,  with  a  low  pyramidal 
roof,  rises  over  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.     The  body 
of  the  building  is  of  the  12th  century.     Besides  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  there  are  a  Protestant  Episcopal  chapel,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  throe  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  two 
h'«lists,  and  one  for  Inde]>endcnts.     There  are  a  royal  school 
called  the  College,  a  National  school,  a  school  for  choristers  i 
by  the  Vicars  choral,  the  district  lunatic  asylum,  i    200 
men,  a  fever  hospital  supported  by  the  primate,  a  linen  hall,  a  yarn 
hall,  a  music  hall,  and  tontine  buildings,  in  which  m>  .nblio 
assembly  room  and  a  newsroom.    There  are  also  various  charitable 
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institutions,  and  a  good  public  library.  A  brewery  and  several 
tanneries  and  flour  mills  are  in  or  near  the  town.  Two  distilleries, 
which  were  some  years  ago  in  operation,  are  not  now  worked.  The 
general  market  is  on  Tuesday ;  markets  for  grain  are  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 

The  origin  of  Armagh  is  entirely  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic. 
Between  the  5th  and  9th  centuries  it  was  a  celebrated  school  of 
divinity  and  letters.  So  great  was  the  concourse  of  students  from 
England  that  one  quarter  of  the  city  was  called  '  Trian-Sassanagh,'  or 
the  Saxon  division ;  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
English-street.  From  the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
llth  century  it  was  exposed  to  frequent  ravages  by  the  Danes.  After 
the  English  invasion  it  remained  with  scarce  any  interruption  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  Irish  until  the  Reformation ;  after  which  it  was 
the  theatre  of  repeated  conflicts,  and  was  several  times  burned  and 
pillaged  by  the  contending  English  and  native  Irish  armies,  until  the 
submission  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  in  1602,  and  the  subsequent  attainder 
\~eill  and  O'Donnell  led  to  the  final  plantation  of  Ulster  in  1608. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cathedral  there  is  now  no  part  of  the 
ancient  city  remaining.  The  archiepiscopal  palace,  a  large  mansion  in 
•  i  taste,  with  a  chapel  in  the  Ionic  style ;  the  public  library, 
containing  14,000  volumes  ;  the  observatory,  to  which  the  successive 
directors  have  secured  a  European  reputation  ;  the  assembly  rooms, 
and  the  college,  were  all  erected  by  Primate  Robinson,  to  whom  the 
city  also  owes  many  other  local  improvements.  At  the  time  of  this 
prelate's  promotion  to  the  see  in  1765  there  were  but  three  slated 
houses  in  Armagh,  and  the  cathedral  was  roofed  with  shingle.  The 
principal  business  of  the  city  is  the  retail  of  goods  to  the  surrounding 
district.  Armagh  was  until  lately  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern 
military  district  of  Ireland ;  and  the  presence  of  numerous  military 
officers  and  churchmen  of  rank,  made  it  a  rather  fashionable  place  of 
residence.  The  military  head-quarters  are  now  removed  to  Belfast. 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all 
Ireland.  His  ecclesiastical  province  includes  the  following  dioceses  : 
Armagh  and  Clogher;  Meath ;  Tuam,  Rillala,  and  Achonry;  Deny 
and  Raphoe;  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore;  and  Kilmore,  Elphin, 
and  Ardagh.  The  dioceses  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  formerly  in 
the  province  of  Armagh,  are  now  united  to  Killaloe,  in  the  province 
of  Dublin.  The  diocese  of  Armagh  coniprises  103  benefices,  including 
nearly  all  in  Armagh  and  Louth,  and  a  third  in  Tyrone.  The  chapter 
consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  four 
prebendaries,  and  two  vicars  choral.  The  income  of  the  archbishop 
is  fixed  at  12,087f. 

(Stuart's  Historical  Memoirt  of  the  City  of  Armagh;  Original 
Communication*.) 

ARMAGNAC,  a  division  of  the  old  province  or  government  of 
Gascogne  in  France,  was  bounded  N.  by  Agenois  and  Condomois,  E. 
by  Languedoc  (from  which  it  was  in  part  separated  by  the  Garonne) 
and  Lower  Comminges,  S.  by  Bigorre  and  Comminges,  and  W.  by 
Marsan,  Chalosse,  and  B<5arn.  It  seems  at  one  time  to  have  extended 
southward  even  to  the  Pyrenees,  as  the  districts  called  Les  Quatre 
V  allies  were  included  in  it.  Arinagnac  was  governed  from  the  10th 
to  the  1 5th  century  by  sovereign  counts,  some  of  whom  are  notorious 
in  the  history  of  France.  John  the  last  count  incurred  general  odium 
by  his  crimes,  and  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  Louis  XI.  of  France 
by  his  political  conduct.  Besieged  in  1472-3  in  Lectoure,  of  which  he 
had  gut  possession,  he  was  himself  killed  and  the  town  taken.  The 
county  was  confiscated,  and  though  it  was  subsequently  re-established 
by  Francis  I.  it  reverted  to  the  crown  by  inheritance  on  the  accession 
of  Henri  IV.  It  was  again  re-established  in  1645  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  favour  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Count  of  Harcourt, 
and  his  heirs. 

Armagnac  was  divided  into  Haut-Armagnac,  which  is  now  partly 
included  in  the  department  of  Hautes-PyrtSndes,  and  Bas-Armagnac, 
which  with  a  part  of  the  preceding  division  is  now  comprehended  in 
the  department  of  Gers.  The  chief  town  was  Auch.  The  territory 
of  Armagnac  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  and  wine,  from  which 
excellent  brandy  is  manufactured.  [GERS.] 

ARMENIA,  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  belonging  chiefly  to 
Turkey,  but  partly  also  to  Russia  and  Persia.  It  formed  in  ancient 
times  a  powerful  kingdom,  the  limits  of  which  undefined  by  any 
].. niiiin.  lit  natural  features  were  subject  to  many  changes  in  the 
course  of  its  history.  Although  the  term  is  now  a  mere  geographical 
expression  and  of  no  very  certain  import,  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
country  is  in  many  respects  but  scanty,  it  may  serve  as  a  heading  to 
introduce  a  notice  of  this  part  of  Asia  to  which  one  of  the  most 
widely-diffused  traditions  among  mankind  points  as  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race  ;  and  whoever  reflects  upon  the  great  physical  features  of 
the  country  and  its  peculiar  geographical  position,  must  confess  that 
a  spot  more  fitted  for  roaring  a  vigorous  primal  stock,  and  at  the 
same  time  affording  greater  facilities  for  the  rapid  dispersion  of  man- 
kind, could  not  be  pointed  out  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  high 
but  fertile  plains  yielding  abundance  of  corn  of  the  finest  quality  ;  its 
pastures  on  plain  and  mountain  sustaining  fine  breeds  of  horses  and 
kine  ;  its  valleys  in  which  the  grape,  the  apple,  and  other  common 
fruits  seem  to  be  of  indigenous  growth  ;  ami  iu  cold  but  healthy 
climate — attest  the  first  part  of  our  assertion.  For  proof  of  the 
I,  one  needs  but  to  unfold  the  map  and  sec  to  the  northward 


routes  along  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  leading  respectively  to 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  on  the  one  side  and  to  Central  and  Upper 
Asia  on  the  other ;  to  the  southward  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Northern  Syria,  one  sloping  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  other 
leading  to  the  Levant  and  Egypt ;  on  the  east  high  plateaus  and 
mountain  passes  sloping  down  into  the  vast  table-land  of  Iran  ;  and 
on  the  west  the  wide  plains  of  Asia  Minor  opened  out  a  ready  way  for 
the  moving  tribes  to  the  shore  of  the  island-studded  ^Ego;an,  inviting 
the  exertion  of  their  infant  skill  in  navigation,  and  wooing  them  to 
Greece  and  southern  Europe. 

Boundaries. — When  taken  in  the  widest  sense,  Armenia  may  be  said 
to  embrace  the  country  from  lake  Urmia  or  Urumiyeh  and  the 
junction  of  the  Kur  and  Araxes  in  the  east,  to  the  upper  course  of 
the  Kizil  Irmak  in  the  west ;  and  from  the  upper  course  of  the  rivers 
Choruk  and  Kur  in  the  north,  to  the  Taurus  Mountains  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bir,  Mardin,  and  Nisibis  in  the  south.  It  thus  included  the 
source  and  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Euphrates  within  its  limits — the 
portion  west  of  that  river  being  called  Armenia  Minor,  and  the  portion 
east  of  it  to  the  Caspian  Armenia  Major. 

The  Armenia  of  Herodotus  (v.  52)  bordered  on  the  west  on  Cilicia, 
from  which  country  it  was  separated  by  the  Euphrates ;  towards  the 
north  it  included  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  (i.  180) ;  towards  the 
south  and  east  its  limits  are  not  distinctly  defined ;  probably  Mount 
Masius  separated  it  from  Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the 
country  of  the  Saspires,  who  occupied  the  valley  traversed  by  the 
Araxes. 

The  Armenia  of  Strabo  (xi.  14)  is  limited  on  the  south  by  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  Taurus,  and  on  the  east  by  Great  Media  and  Atropatene ; 
on  the  north  by  the  Iberes  and  Albaui,  and  by  the  Parachoathras  and 
Caucasus  mountains ;  on  the  west  by  the  Tibareni,  the  Paryadres  and 
Skydises  mountains,  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Armenia  and  the  country 
on  the  Euphrates  which  separated  Armenia  from  Cappadocia  and 
Commagdne. 

In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  name  Armenia  does  not  occur,  but 
the  country  so  designated  is  termed  Togarmah  in  Gen.  x.  3,  1  Chron. 
i.  6,  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6.  Ararat,  mentioned  in  Gen.  viii.  4, 
2  Kings  xix.  27,  Isa.  xxxvii.  38,  and  Jer.  li.  27,  and  Minni,  Jer.  li.  27, 
refer  to  particular  districts  or  kingdoms  in  Armenia. 

Armenia  Minor  is  now  included  in  the  pashaliks  of  Marash  and 
Sivas,  which  form  part  of  Asia  Minor.  By  the  term  Armenia  the 
country  anciently  called  Armenia  Major  is  generally  meant,  and  of 
this  the  present  article  treats. 

The  country  under  consideration  then  extends  eastward  from  the 
Euphrates  to  -the  Araxes  and  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  which  run 
southward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ararat,  inclosing  Lake 
Van  and  holding  Lake  Urumiyeh  upon  their  eastern  slope.  The 
western  boundary  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Kara-Su  and  the  Murod 
which  form  the  Euphrates  is  not  naturally  defined.  An  offset  of  the 
Antitaurus  that  bounds  the  basin  of  the  Kara-Su  on  the  west,  the 
Gaur-Dagh,  and  the  Almali-Dagh  which  connects  the  Antitaurus  with 
the  mountains  of  Lazistan  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  seem  to  form 
the  natural  boundary  in  this  direction ;  but  part  of  the  country  thus 
included  has  been  already  assumed  to  belong  to  Asia  Minor. 
[ANATOLIA.]  On  the  south  Armenia  included  the  northern  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Tigris,  certainly  to  the  Buhtan,  the  ancient  Kentrites 
which  Xenophon  (•  Anab."  iv.  3)  says  divided  it  from  the  country  of 
the  Karduchians.  The  extreme  northern  boundary  is  the  Perengah- 
Dagh,  a  projection  from  the  Caucasus  which  separates  the  basin  of 
Phasis  from  the  basins  of  the  Kur  and  the  Choruk,  and  divides  in 
this  part  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires.  That  portion  of  Armenia 
which  lies  east  of  the  Araxes,  the  Arpa,  and  the  highlands  that  run 
due  north  in  a  line  with  the  Arpa  to  the  Perengah-Dagh,  is  now 
included  in  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  of  Russia,  and  is  noticed 
under  GEORGIA.  A  portion  of  the  country  is  also  comprised  in  the 
Persian  province  of  Azerbijan.  In  the  present  article  then  we  have 
to  extend  our  view  over  a  high  central  table-laud  resting  on  mountain 
terraces,  supported  by  extensions  of  the  Taurus  and  Antitaurus  ; 
over  a  mountainous  country  north  of  this,  which  is  included  in  the 
basin  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  finally  over  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris. 

The  Black  Sea  Slope.— The  Turkish  pashalik  of  Trebizond,  which 
extends  along  the  Black  Sea  between  the  mouths  of  the  Yeshil  and 
Choruk,  and  is  separated  in  the  interior  by  those  rivers  from  the 
pashaliks  of  Sivas,  Erz-rum,  and  Kars,  belongs  partly  to  Asia  Minor ; 
the  eastern  part  of  it  from  Trebizond  to  the  Russian  frontier,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shef  katil-Su  east  of  Batum,  is  included  in  Armenia. 
Trebizond,  an  important  city  from  the  earliest  times,  will  be  noticed 
separately ;  in  connection  with  the  present  article  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  Roman  times  and  more  especially  in  the  middle  ages  this  city 
formed  a  conterminous  mart  for  the  commerce  of  the  east  and  west. 
The  Genoese  who  brought  the  productions  of  the  east  to  Europe  for 
a  long  period  previous  to  their  expulsion  from  the  Krimea  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  constructed  a  line  of  fortified  stations 
distant  from  each  other  about  a  day's  journey,  between  Trebizond 
and  Bayazid.  These  fortifications  were  strongly  built  in  commanding 
positions,  and  served  as  resting-places  for  the  caravans  and  quarters 
for  the  guards  which  had  to  escort  them  from  one  station  to  another. 
Biiibut  and  Erz-rum  were  two  of  the  strongholds  on  this  route,  and 
some  others  will  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  present  article. 
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The  transit  trade  through  Trebizond  and  Bayazid  between  Europe  and 
Persia  has  of  late  years  increased  very  considerably,  and  is  carried  on 
by  the  old  Genoese  route,  and  probably  by  that  traversed  in  the  time 
or  the  Roman  empire. 

The  coast  east  of  Trebizond  extends  for  about  130  miles.  The 
view  of  it  from  the  sea  is  very  picturesque.  The  mountains  rising 
almost  immediately  from  the  shore  to  between  4000  and  5000  feet, 
are  clothed  on  their  lower  slopes  with  dense  forests  of  chestnut,  beech, 
walnut,  alder,  poplar,  willow,  elm,  ash,  maple,  box,  and  occasionally 
dwarf-oak,  and  on  the  upper  parts  with  fir.  Short  mountain  streams 
sometimes  swollen  to  torrents  furrow  the  declivities,  down  which  they 
leap  rather  than  flow  into  the  sea.  The  forests  supply  charcoal,  fire- 
wood, and  timber  for  the  construction  of  houses  and  of  the  boats 
used  in  the  coasting  trade  and  in  the  fisheries;  but  timber  although 
so  abundant  is  not  exported.  The  country  though  wooded  and  moun- 
tainous does  not  produce  corn  enough  for  the  population,  yet  whatever 
level  land  there  u,  indeed  every  spot  capable  of  cultivation,  is  tilled, 
and  corn-fields  may  be  seen  hanging  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
mountains  at  which  no  plough  could  arrive.  The  ground  is  tilled  by 
a  two-pronged  fork  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  corn  usually  grown 
is  maize,  bread  made  of  which  forma  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants :  the  deficiency  in  the  home  produce  is  made  up  by  importations 
from  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Russia.  The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly 
of  the  Laz  (the  descendants  most  probably  of  the  ancient  Lazii)  and 
the  Oflis,  both  of  whom  are  described  as  bold,  hardy,  and  laborious 
tribes,  and  'as  having  a  high  reputation  as  soldiers.  They  are  particu- 
larly expert  in  the  use  of  a  short  rifle  which  every  man  carries  slung 
upon  his  back  wherever  he  goes.  The  Laz  who  possess  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  live  in  cottages  scattered  singly  over  the  country. 
They  have  no  towns,  but  at  different  points  on  the  coast  there  are 
bazaars  with  a  few  coffee-houses  and  a  khan  or  two,  and  here  markets 
are  held  weekly.  The  Laz  of  Surnienah  and  Yomuroh,  districts  near 
Trebizond,  coming  frequently  into  contact  with  the  townspeople,  ore 
more  civilised  than  the  Laz  generally.  The  Of  country  touches  the 
coast  for  about  five  miles  between  the  Laz  districts  of  Vomuroh  and 
Rhizah,  but  inland  it  extends  more  widely,  and  stretches  southward 
nearly  to  the  Choruk  which  flows  along  the  southern  base  of  the 
Lazistan  Mountains.  The  Oflis  are  said  to  be  wealthy;  they  have 
towns  and  houses  of  a  better  description  than  their  neighbours.  They 
are  a  fierce  and  independent  race,  handing  down  blood-feuds  from 
father  to  son ;  their  character  and  the  general  inaccessibility  of  the 
country  causes  them  to  be  seldom  visited  by  strangers.  Rhizah  the 
Laz  district  east  of  Of  is  fertile  and  has  a  mild  climate,  oranges  and 
lemons  growing  in  the  open  air  and  requiring  no  winter  shelter  as 
they  do  at  Trebizond.  Shirting  made  from  hemp  is  largely  manufac- 
tured in  this  district  At  Khopah,  an  open  roadstead  about  50  miles 
east  of  Rhizah,  goods  are  sometimes  landed  for  Atvin,  a  small  manu- 
facturing town  on  the  Choruk;  but  generally  goods  are  landed  at 
Datum,  the  only  safe  harbour  along  the  whole  coast  eastward  from 
Trebizond.  There  are  however  many  summer  anchorages.  The 
I.arisUn  Mountains  are  composed  chiefly  of  limestone,  and  are  said  to 
contain  lead  and  copper.  There  are  some  passes  over  them  which  are 
practicable  only  in  summer,  but  even  then  merchandise  is  never 
tran*]>orted  by  these  routes.  In  winter  the  mountains  are  deeply 
covered  with  snow.  All  communication  with  the  interior  is  then 
interrupted ;  along  the  coast  it  is  kept  up  priuci|«dly  by  sea,  as  there 
are  no  roads  in  the  country.  Other  products  of  this  region  besides 
those  mentioned  above  are  honey,  bees-wax,  hazel-nuts,  butter,  Ac. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  l.««i«*jn  Mountains  the  Choruk  enters 
the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay  of  Datum.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Batum  abundance  of  fruit  is  grown,  comprising  pomegranates, 
"8*»  fnftmi  citrons,  and  lemons.  To  the  east  of  Datum  (which  though 
a  small  place  has  lately  become  of  some  importance  for  its  trade,  and 
will  be  noticed  separately)  the  coast-country  consists  of  a  hilly  district 
backed  by  toe  Kolowah-D««h,  an  offshoot  of  the  Perengah-Dagh,  and 
to  the  north  of  it  a  wide  plain,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  cut  off 
by  the  ShefkatiUS.i  belongs  to  Turkey.  The  Shef  katil-Su  and  the 
crest  of  the  Perengah-Dagh  here  separate  Russia  from  Turkey.  A 
steep  high  bank  of  shingle  along  the  coast  protects  the  plain  from  the 
encroachment*  of  the  sea.  Several  small  streams  flow  from  the  moun- 
tains in  sluggish  currents  across  the  plain,  which  after  heavy  rains 
they  convert  into  a  marsh,  and  empty  themselves  into  the  sea  by  deep 
breaks  in  the  shingle  bank.  Beyond  the  plain  a  woodland  extends  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain  district  about  four  or  five  miles. 

Bonn  of  Ikr  Cfcorwb.— From  the  Perengah-Dagh  a  long  range  of 

mountains  runs  southward  through  the  pashalik  of  Kara,  forming  the 

watershed  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  separating  tho 

basin  of  the  Choruk  on  the  west  from  the  basins  of  tho  Kur  and  the 

'  on  the  east,  and  terminating  southward  in  the  Suvanli-Dagh, 

•  •»»««.  which  is  part  of  an  irregular  mass  of  mountains  that 

nn  east  and  west  in  a  broken  line,  and  form  the  eastern  continuation 

"?lfn  of  the  Antit*«rus,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Choruk  on 

*  north  from  the  upper  basins  of  the  Kara-Su  and  tho  Araxes  which 
ar»  comprised  in  the  central  table-land.    The  Choruk  drains  all  the 
M  western  and  northern  sides  of  these  two  mountain 
nages  respectively. 

To.  Chorak  (written  al«  Jorokh,  and  Churuk),  the  ancient 
Akampsis  and  probably  the  Bathys  of  Pliny  (lib.  vL  c.  4)  rises 


in  the  mountain  mass  that  bounds  tho  central  tiil.l.'  lm.1  on  the 
north.  Its  course  at  first  is  southward  through  n  narrow  ravine, 
from  which  it  emerges  on  approaching  the  road  from  Trebizoml  to 
Kiv-rum ;  it  then  makes  a  semicircular  sweep  westward  roun 
base  of  the  mountain  in  which  it  rises,  and  traversing  the  valley  ••( 
Marsat-Dereh  passes  the  town  of  Baibut.  A  few  miles  below  Baibut 
it  receives  on  the  left  bank  a  considerable  feeder  from  the  Almali- 
Dagh,  and  taking  a  decided  north-eastern  course  it  runs  in  this  direction 
for  above  100  miles  through  a  fertile  basin  screened  by  lofty  wooded 
mountains  to  Atvin.  In  this  interval  after  the  junction  of  tin-  tributary 
from  the  Almali-Dngh  which  passes  the  village  of  Balahor  on  the 
Trebizond  and  Erz-rum  route,  the  river  receives  no  feeders  of  any 
considerable  length  on  the  left  bank,  the  Lazistan  mountains 
descending  rapidly  and  shedding  their  surface  waters  in  short  rapid 
streams.  On  tho  right  bank  the  valleys  are  longer,  and  two  feeders  of 
considerable  magnitude  join  tho  Choruk,  one  about  midway  between 
Baibut  and  Atvin,  the  other  a  few  miles  above  tho  latter  town.  Delow 
Atvin  the  Choruk  flows  toward  the  north-west  in  a  narrow  valley,  on 
emerging  from  which  it  receives  the  Ajerah  from  the  east,  and  crossing 
a  small  alluvial  plain  enters  the  Black  Sea  a  little  west  of  Batum.  On 
account  of  its  falls  and  rapids  the  Choruk  is  not  navigable,  but  rafts 
of  timber  are  floated  down  from  Atvin  to  the  sea  in  three  days.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  rafts  are  tracked  up  the  river  to  Atvin  in  ten  days. 
The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river,  which  in  spring  like  most  of  tho 
rivers  of  Armenia  is  subject  to  heavy  floods,  nave  formed  the  tract  of 
land  that  bounds  the  bay  of  Batum  on  the  west ;  in  fact  but  for  t  hi- 
deposit  there  would  have  been  no  harbour  at  Batum. 

The  Kolowah  and  Perengah  mountains  which  screen  the  valley  of  the 
Ajerah  on  the  north,  are  furrowed  on  their  northern  slopes  by  wild 
and  beautiful  gorges,  and  clothed  with  forests  of  the  same  descript  i<  m 
as  those  of  Lazistan,  but  the  trees  are  of  for  larger  dimensions  on  the 
plain  along  their  base  and  on  their  lower  slopes.  Maize,  mill'  • 
some  rice  are  grown ;  the  winters  are  not  severe  but  the  summer  ami 
autumn  are  wet,  so  much  so  that  sometimes  the  crops  do  not  ripen. 
The  mountains  are  crossed  by  one  or  two  difficult  passes  leading  into 
the  Ajerah  valley.  They  rise  to  between  4000  and  5000  feet  above  the 
sea.  On  their  upper  slopes  the  long  winter  of  nearly  eight  months' 
duration  and  the  wet  summer  are  very  unfavourable  to  agriculture  ; 
the  arable  land  ia  of  small  extent  and  at  best  yields  only  about  six 
months'  consumption;  neither  are  cattle  and  sheep  very  num 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fodder  during  tho  long  winter. 
The  inhabitants  arc  a  very  fine  race  with  a  strong  mixture  of  Georgian 
blood.  They  speak  Georgian,  and  but  few  of  them  understand 
Turkish.  Every  man  goes  armed  with  a  rifle  and  a  double-edged 
knife,  called  a  khommah.  Tho  roads  through  these  mountain  forests 
are  mere  tracks. 

The  northern  slope  of  the  Kolowah-Dagh  ia  covered  with  magnificent 
beech  forests,  except  toward  the  crest  where  on  I  r  and 

stunted  juniper  grows.  The  pass  over  it,  into  tho  district  nf  Akho  in 
the  Ajerah  valley,  is  extremely  steep  in  its  upper  jiart.  The  forests 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains  consist  principally  of  dwarf-oak 
with  Scotch  and  spruce  fir,  and  a  few  birches  and  aiders.  The  Ajerah 
is  formed  by  numerous  small  streams  that  flow  down  ravines  from 
the  Perengah-Dagh  and  the  long  range  that  connects  it  with  the 
Suvanli-Dagb.  Its  basin  has  a  temperate  climate  and  a  fertile  well- 
cultivated  soil,  yielding  rye  and  maize,  but  not  much  wheat ;  a  small 
quantity  of  silk  also  is  produced.  At  Kulah,  the  principal  village  in 
the  valley,  grapes  ripen  and  some  wine  is  made.  Tho  village  has 
about  60  houses  and  a  bazaar.  Goods  are  conveyed  from  Batum  to 
Akhalzik  by  tho  valley  of  the  Ajerah.  From  Kulah  to  the  village  of 
Danesvoroldh  near  tho  head  of  the  valley  the  ascent  is  rocky  and 
steep.  The  range  between  Kulah  and  Akhalzik  rises  to  tho  height  of 
about  6000  feet ;  on  its  upper  slopes  are  extensive  nine  forests  and 
luxuriant  Hummer  pastures,  but  the  winters  are  long  and  severe  ; 
birches  and  alders  on  the  higher  slopes  put  out  their  hinls  .mly  in  tho 
beginning  of  June.  On  these  pastures  and  those  of  the  Perengah- 
Dagh  the  cattle  of  the  valley  of  Ajerah  are  fed  during  the  open 
-  I  ML 

Bantu  of  the  A«r  and  tht  Arpa.—Qn  the  eastern  side  of  tho 
mountain  range  the  country  is  open,  Moping  away  towards  the  north- 
east with  the  Kur  and  the  Arpa,  The  tatter  however  on  reaching  tho 
frontier  near  Gumri  or  Alexandropol  turns  southward  to  the  Araxes. 
This  port  of  the  pashalik  of  Kars  presents  a  succession  of  high  plains 
and  well  watered  valleys,  entirely  without  wood  except  in  the  recesses 
6f  the  mountains,  but  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  corn  and  for 
grazing.  The  inhabitants  here,  who  are  mostly  of  the  true  Annerian 
stock,  live  as  their  ancestors  lived  in  the  time  of  Xcnophou  in  under- 
ground habitations  with  one  owning  for  the  cattle  and  another  for 
the  human  inmates.  In  the  plains  are  several  marshes  and  small 
lakes.  Between  the  plain  of  Pashkov,  the  most  northern  part,  of  thin 

•.  and  the  plain  of  Ardahan,  which  is  watered  by  the  Km 
is  a  high  bare  range,  frequented  by  Turkoman  tribes  in  summer  for 
iU  pastures.  The  upjxT  part  of  the  plain  of  Ardahan  is  marshy,  and 
serves  merely  to  pasture  largo  herds  of  cattle ;  the  lower  part  is  well 
cultivated  and  productive.  Ardahan  ia  an  underground  village  near 
the  source  of  the  Kur ;  it  formerly  had  about  300  houses  and  was 
defended  by  a  castle,  \\lmh  won  dismantled  by  the  Kussians  in  1830. 
Between  this  place  and  Kars  the  plain  abounds  with  excellent  past  urea 
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intersected  by  numerous  swamps,  in  one  of  which  the  Delhi  Chai  a 
feeder  of  the  Arpa  takes  its  rise.  There  is  little  cultivated  land  in 
this  extensive  tract  and  there  are  very  few  villages  except  for  a  short 
distance  round  Kara  where  the  country  is  well  peopled  and  highly 
productive.  Kara,  the  capital  of  the  pashalik,  a  walled  town  of  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  ia  situated  on  the  Arpa,  which  ia  here  crossed  by 
two  stone  bridges. 

The  climate  in  this  part  of  Armenia  is  very  severe  :  in  winter  the 
cold  is  intense  and  snow  lies  long.  The  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
corn  crops  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  afford  a  large  surplus  for 
exportation,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  land  is  unoccupied  and 
untilled.  Many  of  the  Armenians  emigrated  with  the  Russian  army 
in  1 830  to  escape  the  oppression  of  their  Turkish  masters,  and  settled 
in  Russian  Armenia,  where  they  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  regular 
government;  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  city 
and  fortress  of  Alexandropol,  built  by  the  Russians  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Turkish  town  of  Gumri  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delhi  Chai,  a  few 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Arpa,  are  Armenians.  Eastward 
from  Kara  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arpa  are  the  ruins  of  Anni,  for  some 
time  the  capital  of  Armenia.  [Aral.]  The  country  in  that  direction 
is  very  broken  and  rocky. 

To  the  south  of  Kara  lies  an  extensive  plain  with  luxuriant  pastures, 
abundance  of  cultivated  land,  and  numerous  villages,  all  except  one 
or  two  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Turks.  Numerous  herds  of 
remarkably  large  and  fine  cattle  are  fed  in  this  district ;  it  is  watered 
by  the  Arpa,  which  flows  through  it  in  a  north-east  direction  from  the 
Suvanli-Dagh. 

The  Central  Table-Land — Plain  of  Pa»\n. — The  central  table-land 
rises  in  its  highest  part  near  Erz-rum  to  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea; 
its  general  slope  is  toward  the  south-west,  in  which  ^direction  the 
Murad  and  the  Kara-Su  run  watering  two  series  of  extensive  plains, 
separated  by  the  Dujik  Mountains,  the  eastern  termination  of  which, 
called  Bin-Gb'1-Dagh,  lies  south  of  Erz-rum.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  Bin-Gol-Dagh  the  Aras  has  its  source,  and  the  portion  of  the 
central  table-hind  included  in  its  basin  slopes  away  toward  the  east, 
through  the  Plain  of  Pasin,  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Suvanli- 
Dagh  to  the  junction  of  the  Arpa,  whence  the  inclination  is  south-east 
between  the  gigantic  summits  of  Ali-Ghez  on  the  north  and  Mount 
Ararat  on  the  south.  These,  the  highest  summits  in  Western  Asia, 
are  respectively  15,000  feet  and  17,260  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
[ARARAT.] 

The  Suvanli-Dagh  is  about  5500  feet  high ;  it  has  a  short  and  rapid 
descent  to  the  Araxes,  but  on  the  north  side  the  slope  is  more  gradual. 
The  range  is  covered  with  snow  from  the  end  of  October ;  its  sides  are 
clothed  with  dark  pine  forests,  which  supply  the  towns  of  Kars,  Erz- 
rum,  otic!  the  villages  of  the  plain  of  Pasin  with  timber  and  firewood. 
The  plain  of  Pasin,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  Suvanli-Dagh  to 
tli"  range  of  hills  called  Deven  Boyini,  or  '  Camel's  Neck,'  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  plain  of  Erz-runi,  is  remarkably  fertile  in  wheat  and 
barley  ;  but  wide  tracts  of  the  plain  lie  waste,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Armenian  inhabitants  having  emigrated  with  the  retiring  Russian  army 
in  1830.  The  plain  is  about  40  miles  in  length  and  from  6  to  10  miles 
in  breadth  ;  it  is  very  fertile  in  corn  and  pasture,  and  well  watered. 
It  contains  about  190  villages,  of  from  1 2  to  1 00  families  each.  The  Aras 
divides  the  plain  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  Bey. 
[ARAB.]  lIa*an-KaVeh,  on  the  Kaleh-Su,  one  of  the  head-streams  of 
the  Aras,  is  5830  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  principal  place  in  the  plain. 
This  was  one  of  the  old  Genoese  trading  stations.  The  town  is  girt  by  a 
double  wall,  and  commanded  by  a  castle  built  on  a  mountain  spur,  which 
rises  1600  feet  above  the  plain.  Hasan-Kal'eh  has  seven  mosques  and 
seven  fountains.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  a  vast  number 
of  hot  springs,  some  bituminous,  and  others  containing  iron  and  lime ; 
the  hottest  have  the  temperature  of  105°  Fahrenheit.  The  Deven 
Boyini  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  connecting  the  Bin-Gol-Dagh 
with  the  uplands  on  the  northern  side  of  the  central  table  of 
Armenia,  and  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Araxes  and 
the  Kara-Su.  The  Kaleh-Su  coming  from  the  west,  and  the  Bin-Gbl- 
Su  from  the  south,  meet  below  Kopri-Koi,  a  village  east  of  Hasan 
Kul'eh,  where  they  pass  through  different  arches  of  the  same  bridge, 
and  uniting  their  waters  form  the  Araxes,  which  is  here  about  100  yards 
widi;,  and  3  feet  deep  in  summer. 

/'!<tin  of  Erz-rum  and  Reyi'jn  of  the  Bin-Gol-Dayh. — The  plain  of 
Era-rum  i.i  .iliout  40  miles  in  length  and  20  miles  in  its  greatest 
•  I  th ;  it  is  traversed  by  the  Kara-Su.  The  soil  is  of  unequal 
fertility,  the  higher  parts  yielding  only  about  eightfold,  while  the 
lower  ground  near  the  river  returns  twelve  to  fifteenfold.  But  all  the 
corn  grown  in  this  plain  is  of  peculiarly  fine  quality.  On  the  plain 
itself  and  the  slopes  to  the  north  of  it  are  excellent  pastures ;  good 
horses,  fine  mules,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared  in  large  numbers.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  plain  also  is  waste,  in  consequence  of  the 
emigration  of  the  Armenian  population.  Many  of  the  villages  arc 
not  inhabited,  and  the  nomad  Kurds  roam  over  parts  of  it.  The 
city  of  Erz-rum,  before  the  Russian  occupation  in  1830,  had  130,000 
inhabitants ;  it  has  not  now  half  that  number,  in  1835  the  popula- 
tion was  estimated  at  only  15,000.  It  is  a  place  of  great  importance 
however,  both  in  a  commercial  and  military  point  of  view  :  caravans 
are  constantly  arriving  and  departing ;  and  here  the  great  routes  from 
Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  Trebizond,  Persia,  Aleppo,  and  the  South 


Caucasian  countries  meet.  [ERZ-RUM.]  The  climate  of  the  plain  of 
Erz-rum  is  severe  in  winter,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  elevation. 
About  6  miles  westward  from  Erz-rum,  at  the  little  village  of  Ilijeh, 
are  two  warm  springs,  which  have  the  temperature  of  100°  Fahrenheit, 
and  are  much  used  as  baths.  From  this  town  there  are  two  roads 
westward,  one  leading  through  Baibut  and  Gumish-Khaneh  to  Tre- 
bizond ;  the  other  across  the  Almali-Dagh  and  the  Gaur-Dagh  to 
Kara-Hisar  and  Sivas  in  Asia  Minor.  Near  the  Almali-Dagh  this  last 
route  is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  road  leading  from  Erzingan  to 
Trebizond.  Between  Ilijeh  and  the  Kara-Su  the  plain  has  an  undulating 
surface,  and  is  in  some  places  crossed  by  low  hills  :  in  this  part  there 
is  no  cultivation.  The  Kara-Su  rises  about  20  miles  north-east  from 
Erz-rum,  and  flows  in  a  general  western  course  for  about  60  miles  to 
its  confluence  with  a  stream  that  runs  east  from  Kara-Kulak ;  it  then 
turns  nearly  south-west  to  its  junction  with  the  Murad.  At  the  point 


the  river  from  the  cultivated  plain  of  Kara-Kulak ;  west  of  which, 
but  divided  from  it  by  a  low  ridge,  lies  the  extensive  and  well-cultivated 
plain  of  Lori,  stretching  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Almali-Dagh. 
These  plains  are  merely  natural  subdivisions  of  the  great  plain  of 
Erz-rum. 

To  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Erz-rum  is  a  rugged  country,  crossed 
by  some  limestone  ranges,  abounding  in  excellent  pasture,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bin-Gol-Su,  which  river  rises  in  the  Bin-Gol-Dagh,  near 
41°  30'  E.  long.,  and  flows  in  a  north-east  direction  through  a  deep 
wooded  glen  between  the  limestone  ridges  just  mentioned  and  a  black 
rocky  range  called  Kara-Kaya,  which  runs  along  the  right  bank  and 
forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  it  and  the  Murad,  or  Eastern 
Euphrates.  This  region  is  furrowed  by  numerous  ravines  and  glens, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  long  vale  traversed  by  the  Bin-Gol  it  is 
devoid  of  trees.  The  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  Kurds,  who 
cultivate  some  fields  which  yield  a  scanty  supply  of  grain ;  the  main 
dependence  is  on  their  flocks  and  herds.  Pasture  in  summer  ia 
abundant  and  good,  and  plenty  of  hay  is  obtained  for  the  cattle  during 
winter.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Kara-Kaya  ridge  is  a  district  called 
Tuzlah,  from  a  deposit  of  rock-salt  found  there,  from  which  the 
country  around  is  supplied  at  an  extremely  moderate  rate.  The 
southern  slopes  of  the  Kara-Kaya  terminate  in  a  plain  cut  by  deep 
ravines,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  generally  of  perpendicular  rock, 
and  the  bottom  is  rich  grazing  ground  or  tilled  land.  Some  of  the 
ravines  have  rills  of  water,  others  are  quite  diy.  Sheep  and  cattle 
among  the  mountains  and  plains  are  numerous  and  of  good  breed ; 
the  mountain  pastures  are  excellent,  and  abound  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  beautiful  and  sweet  smelling  flowers.  The  heat  in  summer 
in  the  plain  is  very  great,  but  it  is  generally  moderated  by  a  cool 
breeze  from  the  mountains. 

To  the  west  of  the  region  just  noticed  lie  the  Bin-Gdl-Tagh 
('  mountains  of  a  thousand  streams '),  a  long  flat  range  in  which  the 
snow  lies  in  patches  all  the  summer.  Its  general  direction  is  from 
south-east  to  north-west.  Kara-Kaya  seems  to  be  an  offshoot  from  it 
on  the  north-eastern  side.  It  also  sends  off  numerous  spurs  in  the 
opposite  direction.  At  its  north-western  termination  it  joins  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Dujik-Dagh,  a  long  range  running  south-west 
and  north-east,  and  containing  many  lofty  summits,  capped  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  Char  Buhur  River,  a  feeder  of  the  Murad,  rises 
in  the  angle  between  the  two  ranges,  and  flows  east  by  south ;  at  the 
junction  the  two  rivers  run  in  nearly  a  straight  liue  from  opposite 
directions,  and  the  united  .stream  turns  off  at  right  angles  through  a 
valley  vhich  gradually  opens  into  the  plain  of  Mush.  In  the  valley  the 
Murad  is  a  deep  river  about  70  yards  wide ;  in  tho  plain  its  bed  expands, 
and  the  depth  is  less.  In  some  of  the  valleys  along  the  lower  course  of 
the  Char  Buhur  the  soil  is  rich,  and  more  laud  is  cultivated ;  the  yield  of 
corn  is  twelvefold.  The  village  of  Gurngum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bin-GSl- 
Dagh,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Char  Buhur,  is  only  4836 
feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  the  elevation 
is  about  4138  feet.  Except  some  willows  and  dwarf  trees  on  the  river 
banks,  all  this  country  is  bare  of  trees. 

Plain  of  Miah. — The  plain  of  Mush  extends  from  the  Murad  to  the 
foot  of  the  long  and  lofty  mountain  range  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Taurus  and  sometimes  called  the  Mush-Dagh,  which  runs  east  and  west 
and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Murad  from  that  of  the  Tigris.  The  plain 
is  40  miles  long,  12  to  14  miles  wide,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams  ; 
it  contains  much  pasture  and  meadow-land.  Some  portions  of  it,  espe- 
cially near  the  mountains  on  its  southern  edge,  are  stony  and  arid,  but 
the  central  part  is"  very  fertile.  The  climate  is  not  so  rigorous  as  in  the 
plain  of  Erz-rum ;  as  much  snow  falls  perhaps,  but  the  cold  is  not  so 
intense  ;  loaded  carts  however  pass  over  the  ice  on  the  Murad.  The 
summer  is  warm,  often  sultry.  The  elevation  of  the  surface  is  about  4692 
feet.  The  principal  products  are  corn  and  tobacco ;  horses  of  excellent 
breed,  cows,  buffaloes,  and  sheep  are  numerous.  Grapes  are  grown  on  the 
hill-sides  to  the  southward,  and  good  wine  is  made ;  and  abundance  of 
melons  and  common  fruits  are  produced  ;  excellent  rhubarb  grows 
wild,  and  is  gathered  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mush-Dagh.  The  only  trees 
to  be  seen  are  planted  round  the  villages.  In  the  Mush-Dagh  there 
are  oak-forests,  chiefly  of  the  dwarf  kind,  yielding  gall-nuts  and  manna. 
The  villages  of  the  plain  are  all  inhabited  by  Armenians ;  on  the  skirts 
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of  the  pUin  UK)  l>eyon<l  iu  limit*  there  are  Armenian*  and  houae- 
living  or  stationary  Kurds,  dwelling  sometimes  together,  sometimes  in 
separata  Tillage*.  Setting  aside  the  tent-dwelling  or  nomad  Kurds, 
the  Armenians  exceed  the  Mohammedan  population  in  numbers.  The 
Domad  Kurds  pay  the  pasha  (as  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Armenia) 
a  tax  fur  KuUat,  or  winter-quarters.  The  pasha  compels  each  Arme- 
nian village  to  give  Vi«M«lt  to  a  certain  number  of  Kurd  families,  who 
not  only  rob  but  are  often  guilty  of  the  greatest  atrocities  towards 
their  entertainers.  The  pasha  pays  the  Armenians,  who  are  obliged 
t<>  furnish  these  savages  with  house-room  and  corn,  hay,  and  straw  for 
their  cattle,  as  he  pleases.  To  escape  from  this  abhorred  service  the 
Armenians  wished  to  emigrate  in  a  body  with  the  Russians  in  1830, 
but  they  were  not  allowed.  The  head  of  an  Armenian  family  is 
allowed  at  any  time  to  emigrate,  but  ho  is  not  allowed  to  remove  hU 
family. 

The  town  of  J/iuA  is  situated  in  a  ravine  to  the  south  of  the  plain ; 
it  U  a  wretched  place,  containing  about  TOO  Mohammedan  and  600 
Armenian  families.  The  Armenians  are  the  wealthiest  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  on  them  exclusively  falls  the  payment  of  the  Saliyanch,  or 
administration-tax.  The  trade  of  the  town,  which  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Armenians,  is  chiefly  in  the  products  before  mentioned, 
wool,  and  gum-tragacanth.  Some  coarse  cottons  are  manufactured 
for  the  local  consumption  ;  cloths  are  brought  from  Aleppo  and  Krz- 
rum.  Towards  the  south-west  of  the  plain  of  Mush  the  land  U  arid, 
and  yields  no  grain  but  millet ;  cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous.  From 
this  part  of  the  plain  a  high  and  difficult  pass  leads  across  the  ranges 
of  the  Mush-Dagh  into  the  valley  of  the  Kolb-Su,  a  feeder  of  the 

•j    _•:.-. 

The  plain  of  Mush  is  traversed  from  south-east  to  north-west  by 
the  Kara-Su,  a  feeder  of  the  Murad,  which  rises  iu  the  Niumid-Dagh, 
the  ravines  and  valleys  of  which  it  drains.  The  Nimrud-Dagh  runs 
nearly  north  and  south,  separating  the  plain  of  Mush  on  the  east  from 
the  region  of  Lake  Van.  At  its  southern  extremity  is  a  cross  range 
named  Kerku-Dagh,  and  running  east  and  west  with  wooded  sides 
and  flat  summit  resembling  the  truncated  cone  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  Kara-Su,  after  skirting  the  base  of  the  Nimrud-Dagh,  turns 
westward  along  the  cross  range  and  the  mountains  that  bound  the 
plain  of  Mush  to  the  southward.  In  its  course  to  the  north-west  it 
skirts  several  marshes  and  flows  through  extensive  meadows,  corn- 
fields, and  melon-grounds.  The  breadth  of  the  stream  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Murad  is  25  yards  in  summer,  at  which  time  it  is  fordable ; 
iU  whole  length  is  about  40  miles.  The  southern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Mush  has  a  gravelly  soil ;  grain  does  not  ripen  till  the  end  of  August 
Some  Yezidi  Kurds  spread  their  tents  among  the  pastures  of  the 
Niumid-Dsgh  in  summer. 

The  villages  in  the  plain  of  Mush  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Armenian 
highlands  conaist  of  nouses  built  nearly  or  altogether  underground. 
On  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  are  built  large  ricks  of  hay,  to  supply 
fodder  to  the  cattle  of  the  Armenians  and  for  those  of  the  Kurds  quar- 
tered upon  them  in  winter.  The  number  of  children  in  the  villages  is 
very  great  In  various  parts  of  the  plain  may  be  seen  threshing-floors 
to  which  the  grain  is  conveyed  from  the  fields  in  order  to  be  trodden 
out.  Buffaloes  are  used  for  drawing  the  arabahs,  or  carts,  which  arc 
of  a  very  primitive  pattern,  entirely  of  wood ;  not  so  much  as  an  iron 
nail  is  used  in  their  construction,  there  being  no  smiths  in  this  part 
of  Armenia ;  the  wheels  generally  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  axle,  and 
revolve  with  it,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  wheels  turn  on  the  axle,  and 
strange  to  say  these  are  the  cheaper  sort,  and  used  only  by  the  poorer 
peasant*.  The  plain  of  Muxh  is  infested  in  summer  and  autumn  by 
mosquitoes,  especially  in  its  lower  parts  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
marshes.  The  Kharzan  Kurds,  who  dwell  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Kush-Oagb,  in  the  north  of  the  basin  of  the  Tigris,  used  a  few  years 
ago  to  cross  the  mountains  by  night  and  rob  the  Armenians  of  their 
cattle  and  whatever  else  they  could  carry  away  with  them.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  continue  the  practice  still. 

Valley  of  ZK//U.— At  the  south-eastern  cxtrc-mity  of  the  plain  of 
Mush  and  a  littlo  east  of  Numhin  (a  pretty  Kurdish  village  «hi.-h 
covers  an  extensive  site,  the  houses  being  dispersed  among  gardens 
and  fields),  a  gentle  ascent  leads  up  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Korku  range,  whence  a  narrow  valley  of  gradual  slope  extends  to 
Bitlis.  The  valley  is  screen*!  on  cither  side  by  lofty  mountains  ;  its 
bottom  is  traversed  by  a  stream  which  flows  in  a  ravine  between  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  basaltic  rock.  The  rock  in  the  valley  is  light  and 
soft  like  pumice,  evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  In  the  valley  are  seve- 
ral large  and  solid-built  khans,  now  in  a  ruined  state.  They  wore 
Iniilt  in  such  numbers  and  so  near  each  other  in  order  to  afford  a  ready 
refuge  to  caravans  and  travellers  caught  in  the  violent  storms  nf  wind 
accompanied  by  snow,  which  sweep  down  this  valley  in  winter.  Into 
the  valley  of  Bitlis,  which  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  one  ravine 
opens  from  the  west,  another  from  the  north-west,  and  a  third  from  the 
east.  In  the  central  space  rises  abruptly  the  castle  rock  of  Bitlis ;  the 
town  is  built  in  the  volley  and  along  the  ravines,  above  which  bare 
limestone  mountains  rise  nearly  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  The  town 
iUelf  is  at  an  elevation  of  6156  feet  above  the  sea.  It  U  the  most 
important  commercial  and  manufacturing  place  in  this  part  of  Arme- 
nia, and  is  noticed  in  a  separate  article.  [Brrun.] 

rinint  of  Trrjo*  and  Srzinyan.—Oa  the  western  side  of  the  plain  of 
Erz-rum,  at  some  disUnee  from  the  Kara-Su,  there  is  an  elevated  tract 


with  little  cultivation  and  thinly  inhabited.  The  soil  i--  • 
moisture,  and  it  is  only  iu  wet  seasons  that  it  yields  w,  11. 
plain  succeeds  to  the  westward,  well  watered,  an.l  inhabited  by  Turks 
and  a  few  Armenians.  The  climate  in  this  plain  is  much  milder  than 
in  the  plain  of  Erz-rum  ;  wheat  returns  tenfold.  The  habitations  are 
only  half  underground.  The  winter  is  not  so  severe  as  to  prevent  cattle 
being  driven  out  to  feed.  The  Kara-Su,  after  it*  junction  in  this  plain 
with  the  Mamah-Khatun  (which  flows  westward  from  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Bin-Gol-Dagh)  becomes  a  considerable  river,  fordable  only  in  a 
few  places  even  in  the  driest  season.  The  dwellers  on  thin  plain  are 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  by  the  robber  Kurds  who  inhabit 
the  Dujik  Mountains  to  the  southward.  Cattle  must  not  be  left  out 
at  night,  and  grain  must  be  housed  as  soon  as  reaped,  otherwise  these 
plundering  hordes  would  sweep  both  cattle  and  groin  away.  The  Kurd* 
of  the  Dujik  Mountains,  which  they  have  all  to  themselves,  are  .- 
bo  rich  ;  they  pay  no  contributions  of  any  sort  to  the  Sultan,  and  they 
rob  his  subjects  and  every  body  else  they  can.  They  are  divided  into 
tribes,  and  inhabit  villages,  round  which  they  cultivate  a .portion  ••( 
the  soil.  They  have  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  I>ujik 
Kurds  ore  called  Kizil-Bash  (Red-heads)  by  the  Mohammedans, 
of  them  are  idolaters  of  the  sect  called  Chiragh-Sonduran  (Lamp- 
extinguishers).  They  dress  a  log  of  wood  in  fine  clothes,  and  adore 
it.  When  one  of  their  great  men  dies  they  bury  all  his  wraith  with 
his  body  ;  but  the  valuables  are  disinterred  on  the  earliest  opportunity 
by  the  Mohammedan  Kurds. 

An  offset  of  the  Dujik-Dagh,  furrowed  by  many  defiles,  intervenes 
between  the  plains  of  Terjan  and  Erzingon.  The  town  uf  Kr/.ingan  U 
situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  to  which  it  gives  name, 
and  has  about  3000  houses,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  villages  here- 
abouts, ore  built  aboveground,  the  climate  being  mild  even  iu  winter. 
The  plain  of  Erzingun  is  about  20  miles  in  length  by  8  miles  in  breadth. 
Harvest  commences  in  the  cud  of  June.  The  villages  on  the  northern 
side  of  this  plain  lie  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  extension  of  1  h.-  Ami 
taurus,  which  bounds  the  basin  of  the  Kara-Su  on  the  north  ;  they  arc 
surrounded  by  very  extensive  gardens,  which  furnish  grapes,  in 
and  other  fruits.  Wheat  crops  are  very  heavy  here,  the  straw  long, 
and  the  yield  about  twelvefold.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  ore  some 
salt  marshes ;  on  the  pastures  are  reared  a  great  number  of  mares, 
cows,  and  sheep.  The  depredations  of  the  Kurds  have  the  effect  here 
also  of  diminishing  the  population  and  of  contracting  the  produce  of 
this  otherwise  fertile  and  carefully-cultivated  plain. 

Valley  of  Eijhin. — The  Kara-Su  enters^  the  plain  of  Erziugan  by  a 
series  of  rapids ;  it  leaves  the  plain  by  a  very  narrow  defile  In 
the  Dujik-Dagh  on  the  left,  and  a  precipitous  spur  of  the  Antii 
on  the  right  At  Kemakh  (a  singular  place,  situated  partly  on  on 
eminence  surrounded  by  on  ancient  wall,  partly  on  garden  slopes 
above  the  river  bank,  and  governed  by  a  Dereh-Bey,  or  vull. 
iu  whoso  family  the  office  has  remained  for  many  generations),  tin- 
valley  is  narrowed  to  the  mere  chasm  in  which  the  river  flows,  and 
which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Just  above  this  place  the 
Kara-Su  U  joined  by  the  Kcumer,  a  stream  from  the  Autituunu,  by 
which  and  the  Kara-Su  wood  is  floated  down  to  Eghinand  Keban-Maden. 
The  reaches  of  the  Kara-Su  below  Kemakh  are  deep  enough  fur 
barges,  but  they  ore  separated  by  rapid*,  rocks,  and  shoals,  which  bar 
navigation.  The  river  continues  to  run  in  very  narrow  valleys,  or 
between  vast  rents  in  the  mountains,  from  Kemakh  toitsjm 
with  the  Murad.  In  the  valley  of  Eghiu  the  mountains  rise  rapidly 
to  about  4000  feet  in  height ;  the  lower  slopes  rising  in  terraces  above 
the  narrow  valley  are  laid  out  in  gardens  and  planted  with  trees, 
while  above  rise  abrupt  and  naked  limestone  precipices.  The  cliinat-- 
here  is  agreeably  cool  in  summer,  from  the  abundance  of  trees  and 
water ;  in  winter  snow  seldom  lies  iu  tho  valley,  although  the  moun- 
tains are  then  impassable.  For  want  of  level  ground  there  is  little 
grain  cultivated  in  this  valley,  the  chief  products  are  fruits  and  garden- 
stuff.  The  trees  are  mostly  white  mulberry,  the  fruit  of  which  i- 
eaten  fresh,  or  dried  and  distilled  for  brandy,  or  else  boiled  into  a 
conserve  ;  grapes  ore  grown  and  some  wine  i«  made ;  common  fruits 
are  abundant  In  this  deep  valley  goitrous  affections  ore  very  common. 

Plain  of  Kharput,  the  ancient  Sopkene.—The  western  extremity  of 
the  Dujik-Dagh  is  called  Munsur-Dagh,  and  rises  near  the  fork  of  tho 
Kara-Su  and  Murad  to  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  Below  tho 
>i  of  tho  two  rivers,  the  Euphrates  runs  through  a  long  series 
of  defiles,  forming  the  pass  of  Ilijab,  between  the  (Kil-Dagh  on  the 
right  bank,  and  tho  mountains  of  Kharput  on  the  left  These  moun- 
tains are  dreary  and  barren,  without  tree  or  shrub,  or  vegetation  of 
any  kind ;  but  they  contain  rich  ores  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper.  The 
small  town  and  argentiferous  lead-mine  of  Kelian-Maden  ore  situated 
iu  a  narrow  ravine  traversed  by  a  feeder  of  the  Murad,  at  a  short 
distance  from  tho  left  I  tank  of  the  river.  At  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
and  about  10  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  tho  country  is  still  moun- 
tainous but  more  open  and  productive ;  and  1 0  miles  farther  east 
the  mountains  slope  down  into  on  extensive  plain  12  miles  long  by 
about  6  miles  broad,  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  studded  with  villages. 
A  low  range  separates  this  plain  from  the  adjoining  one  of  Kharput, 
v  hi.  h  i"  iliviili-d  l>y  a  ridge  of  hills  into  two  part*,  together  about  60 
miles  in  length,  anil  from  4  to  0  miles  brood.  The  soil  is  here  of  unequal 
fertility;  Hi-  -MHI'ITH  ".<\ga  of  the  plain  skirting  the  mountains  is 
arid  and  stony,  while  the  centre  and  lower  parts  being  well  watered 
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by  numerous  streams  that  run  eastward  into  the  Murad,  which  skirts 
the  plain  on  the  north-east,  are  very  productive.  The  products  com- 
prise all  sorts  of  grain,  but  especially  wheat  (which  yields  twelve  to 
sixteenfold),  grapes,  of  which  good  wine  is  made,  oleaginous  seeds,  cotton, 
lentils,  beans,  &c.  The  plain  of  Kharput  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  populous  districts  in  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  all  under  tillage ; 
there  are  neither  pastures  nor  waste  lands  in  its  whole  extent.  Cattle 
are  sent  to  the  mountains  to  feed  by  day,  where  they  obtain  but 
scanty  fare — chopped  straw  at  home  supplies  the  deficiency.  The 
heat  in  summer  is  intense ;  the  dust  and  the  reflection  of  the  heat 
and  light  from  the  whitish  soil  are  then  very  annoying.  Harvest 
commences  about  the  middle  of  July.  Besides  the  products  above 
mentioned  are  cotton,  and  the  castor-oil  plant.  Each  peasant 
has  a  pair  of  oxen  to  plough  his  land,  two  or  three  cows,  and 
a  few  sheeep.  The  Kurds  used  often  to  plunder  the  dwellers  oi 
this  plain  ;  of  late  years  it  is  said  that  property  is  more  secure, 
owing  to  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  Turkish  government  to  subject 
these  lawless  hordes.  The  mountains  crossed  between  Kharput  and 
Malatiyeh,  on  the  Tokma-Su,  are  covered  in  parts  with  dwarf  oaks, 
which  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  gall-nuts. 

The  plain  of  Kharput  is  screened  on  the  south  by  a  very  steep  ridge 
at  the  «outhern  base  of  which  is  the  lake  of  Gdljik  ;  and  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  this  is  the  source  of  the  Tigris.  Between  the  lake  and  the 
eastern  continuation  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  are  two  small  but 
beautiful  and  fertile  plains,  abounding  in  cattle  and  inhabited  chiefly 
by  stationary  Kurds.  The  mountains  are  here  of  the  same  character 
tat  those  near  Keban-Maden — steep,  barren,  and  of  difficult  ascent ; 
indeed  they  are  part  of  the  same  range  that  skirts  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  separates  its  basin  from  that  of  the  Tigris. 
Among  these  dreary  mountains  are  the  copper-mines  of  Arghana ;  and 
about  10  miles  to  the  south  is  the  town  of  Arghana,  containing  about 
300  Armenian  and  300  Mohammedan  families,  and  situated  under  a 
lofty  peak  sin-mounted  by  an  Armenian  convent,  and  overlooking  a 
vast  plain.  The  slope  between  the  town  and  the  plain  is  laid  out  in 
fields  and  gardens  ;  it  is  very  fertile,  yielding  every  sort  of  grain, 
cotton,  fruits,  and  very  superior  wine.  AVheat  here  returns  sixteen- 
fold.  The  plain  southward  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Diyar- 
Bekr  has  a  very  hot  climate,  and  is  very  deficient  in  moisture 
on  the  surface ;  but  good  water  is  met  with  by  sinking  wells  to  a 
moderate  depth.  Some  wheat  and  millet,  of  which  the  return  is  very 
light,  is  grown  near  the  encampments  of  the  Kurds,  who  appear 
to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  plain.  The  Tigris  is 
not  navigable  above  Diyar-Bekr,  but  rafta  of  timber  are  floated  down 
it  from  the  mountains.  It  is  navigated  between  Diyar-Bekr  and 
Mosul  by  keleks,  or  rafts,  composed  of  boughs  and  supported  on 
inflated  skin.i. 

Satin  of  the  Murad  between  the  plaint  of  Kharput  and  Mush. — To 
the  east  of  the  plain  of  Kharput  the  mountains  press  close  upon  the 
Murad ;  the  slopes  in  many  places  being  laid  out  in  gardens  and 
orchards.  The  width  of  the  river  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Perez-Su,  a  considerable  stream  which  comes 
from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Dujik-Dagh,  is  above  100  yards,  and 
the  stream  is  very  rapid ;  but  higher  up  the  river  is  compressed  in 
parts  to  a  breadth  of  about  30  yards,  the  mountains  rising  abruptly 
from  ita  banks.  Keleks,  carrying  stacks  of  charcoal,  and  guided  by  a 
paddle  at  each  end,  are  sent  down  the  river  to  the  mining  districts 
above  mentioned.  The  Murad  is  crossed  opposite  Palu  by  a  ricketty 
old  bridge,  which  is  2819  feet  above  the  sea.  The  town  of  Palu  is 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  peak  crowned  by  an  old  castle  at  the  height  of  3292 
feet.  Palu  contains  600  Mussulman  and  400  Armenian  families.  The 
Armenians  are  traders  and  manufacturers;  they  have  2QO  looms 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  from  native  cotton,  a  dyeing 
establishment,  and  a  tan-yard.  They  are  allowed  to  possess  a  few 
vineyards  :  the  gardens  and  cultivated  land  near  the  town  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans. 

The  mountains  that  skirt  the  Murad  at  Palu  sink  down  on  the 
northern  side  into  an  extensive  and  well-cultivated  plain  studded  with 
villages,  which  are  surrounded  by  orchards  and  vineyards.  This  plain 
is  bounded  to  the  northward  by  a  long  hill-range,  which  runs  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Perez-Su.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
plain  the  ground  rises  rapidly,  and  the  village  of  Mezirah  is  5245  feet 
above  the  sea,  commanding  a  view  of  the  plain  and  the  Dujik  Moun- 
tains. Eastward  from  Mezirah  the  mountains  are  in  part  strewed 
with  immense  boulders,  and  on  their  summits  are  springs  and  pastures, 
and  on  approaching  C'hevli,  a  wooded  region  with  frequent  steep 
ascents  and  descents  succeeds.  The  mountain  forests  here  consist 
chiefly  of  the  varieties  of  oak  which  yield  manna  and  gall-nuts.  A 
crop  of  manna  is  yielded  once  in  three  years.  The  Armenians  are 
here  the  principal  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  barley  and  corn  grown 
in  not  enough  for  the  consumption ;  hay  and  firewood  are  obtained  in 
abundance  from  the  mountains.  The  villagers  have  cows,  oxen, 
buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  and  a  few  horses.  Qum-tragacanth  is  gathered 
in  the  mountains  ;  this  and  goat's-wool  are  bought  by  petty  traders  for 
export  to  Diyar-Bekr.  Chevli  is  situated  in  a  ravine  watered  by  a 
•mall  feeder  of  the  Murad,  from  which  it  in  distant  about  10  miles  to 
the  northward.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Kurdish  Bey,  who  commands 
60  small  villages  in  the  surrounding  district. 
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From  the  ravine  of  Chevli,  and  the  stony  plain  partly  covered  with 
underwood  into  which  it  opens  to  the  southward,  the  country  rises 
rapidly  apparently  to  the  culminating  point  of  a  secondary  range,  in 
which  rise  the  Gunluk-Su,  and  some  other  small  feeders  of  the  Murad, 
while  the  drainage  of  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mass  most  probably 
flows  into  the  Perez-Su.  One  of  the  summits  to  the  south  of  the 
village  of  Ashaghah  or  Lower  Piikengog  retains  some  snow  all  the 
summer,  and  is  probably  not  less  than  10,000  feet  high  nbove  the  sea  ; 
but  the  height  of  the  adjacent  ranges  is  not  above  6000  feet.  Yokareh 
or  Upper  Pakeugog,  about  6  miles  north-east  of  Ashaghah,  stands  at 
the  height  of  5204  feet  above  the  sea.  These  mountains  are  clothed 
with  oaks,  and  are  furrowed  by  numerous  glens  and  winding  valleys, 
with  wood  and  rich  meadows  :  walnut-treea  attain  an  extraordinary 
size  in  this  district.  The  two  villages  just  mentioned  are  inhabited  by 
Kurds,  who  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other.  Between  Yokareh 
and  the  Takhtah-Kopri-Su,  a  feeder  of  the  Murad,  which  skirts  the 
mountain  mass  on  the  east,  there  is  evidence  of  volcanic  agency. 
On  the  top  of  one  of  the  ranges  are  great  quantities  of  obsidian, 
lying  in  large  blocks  ;  earth  'of  a  deep  red  colour  covers  the  surface  of 
the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  and  down  to  the  plain  to  the 
southward ;  and  among  the  low  mountains  bordering  the  plain  is  a 
peak  which  appears  in  form  like  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  Takhtah-Kopri-Su  before  it  reaches  the  plain  runs  in  a  ravine  with 
steep  rocky  sides,  in  a  rapid  current  30  yards  wide,  between  banks 
covered  with  trees ;  after  traversing  the  plain,  which  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  it  joins  the  Murad  about  1 2  miles  to  the  southward. 
Soon  after  it  enters  the  plain  the  Takhtah-Kopri  is  joined  from  the 
eastward  by  a  feeder,  which  passes  the  Kurdish  village  of  Boghlau, 
and  rises  in  the  mountains  that  fill  up  the  space  between  the  Murud 
and  the  Char-Bulur-Su  before  mentioned,  and  slopes  down  to  the, 
former  river,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  of  Mush.  Abont  10' 
miles  east  from  Boghlan  is  the  Armenian  monastery  of  Changeri,  a 
famous  place  of  pilgrimage  among  the  Armenians.  It  is  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  of  whom  a  relic  is  preserved  in  the  church.  The 
church,  which  is  said  to  date  from  A.D.  304,  is  a  massive  stone 
structure  with  a  very  gloomy  interior,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  thu 
windows.  In  the  court  around  the  church  are  numerous  rooms  and 
stables  for  the  accommodation  of  the  monks  and  pilgrims.  The 
monastery  buildings  are  girt  with  lofty  and  solidly-built  walls,  well 
calculated  to  resist  a  hostile  attack.  In  the  Russian  invasion  of  1830 
the  Kurds  held  the  monastery  for  several  months,  plundered  it  of  itd 
treasures,  and  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed  all  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts. Several  Armenian  bishops  reside  in  the  monastery,  which  is 
supported  in  part  by  a  revenue  derived  from  two  villages,  but  chiefly 
from  the  offerings  of  pilgrims.  Between  this  place  and  the  plain  of 
Mush  the  villages  are  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Armenian 
families,  except  in  winter,  when  the  '  kishlak '  brings  about  half  as 
many  Kurdish  families  into  each. 

Region  between  the  Mush-Dcujh  and  the  Tigra,  from  Sitlis  to  the  source 
of  the  river. — From  the  eastern  side  of  the  cataracts  formed  by  tho 
Euphrates  in  its  passage  through  the  Taurus  Mountains,  the  main 
range  continues  to  run  in  an  easterly  direction  under  the  name  of  the 
Mush-Dagh,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Murad  and  the 
Tigris  and  joins  the  Nimrud-Dagh,  the  ancient  Niphates,  on  the 
western  side  of  Lake  Van.  The  Mush-Dagh  is  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, as  many  parts  of  it  retain  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  summer, 
The  southern  slopes  are  fun-owed  by  numerous  valleys,  traversed  by 
rapid  streams,  feeders  of  the  Tigris.  The  northern  side  descends  rapidly 
to  the  Murad,  between  the  plain  of  Kharput  and  the  plain  of  Muah. 

To  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Mush  the  mountains  consist  of  three 
parallel  ranges ;  the  most  easterly  of  which,  called  Koshm-Dagh,  is 
about  *>800  feet  high  :  the  central  one,  named  Antogh-  or  Kaudush- 
Dagh,  is  considerably  higher,  as  it  retains  snow  on  its  crest  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  Between  the  Antogh-Dagh  and  tho 
western  range  called  Darkush-Dagh,  the  pass  over  which  is  6490  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  lies  the  valley  of  Shin,  which  is  partly  cultivated  and 
partly  grazed  in  summer  by  a  Kurdish  tribe  which  winters  near  the 
Tigris.  The  descent  of  the  Darkush-Dagh  is  very  difficult  and 
dangerous ;  the  path  sometimes  leads  round  precipitous  hollows  in  the 
hills,  and  sometimes  in  a  zigzag  down  the  face  of  a  nearly  perpendicular 
limestone  rock,  1200  feet  above  the  Kolb-Su,  a  considerable  river,  which 
having  traversed  the  valley  of  Shin  in  an  easterly  direction,  here 
sweeps  round  to  the  westward,  after  breaking  through  the  mountains. 
The  passes  of  the  Kharzau  Mountains  to  the  westward  are  still  more 
difficult :  no  loaded  animal  except  a  mule  can  traverse  them.  The 
sides  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  dwarf  oaks,  and  numerous 


and  magnificent  walnut-trees  round  the  villages ;  there  is  abundance 
of  pure  water  from  the  limestone  glens.  The  ground,  though  rough 
and  stony,  is  cultivated  where  practicable,  and  made  very  productive 
ay  means  of  irrigation.  The  climate  is  hot  iu  summer,  but  tempered 
sy  a  constant  breeze ;  the  winter  is  short,  not  much  snow  falls,  and  that 
does  not  lie  long.  Corn  is  reaped  in  the  end  of  June;  common 
ruits  are  abundant;  melons,  carobs,  and  grapes  are  grown.  The 
louses  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  are  not  built  half  underground, 
rat  in  the  ordinary  Turkish  manner  with  flat  roofs. 
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A  low  spur  of  the  Darkuah-Dsgh,  which  runs  southward,  and  is 
covered  with  dwarf  oak*  of  several  varieties,  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Kolb-Su  fr..m  that  of  iU  feeder  the  Yak-Su.  In  this  valley  the 
orient*!  plane  and  the  castor-oil  ihrub  (Agmu  caittu)  grow  along  the 
stream,  and  the  cotton  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  Mm  The  two 
riven  juit  mentioned  unite  Mveral  miles  south  of  Nerjki,  and  are 
joined  still  farther  south  1>y  the  Sarum-Su,  also  flowing  from  the 
Darkuth-Dagh,  and  in  a  wide  bed,  which  in  summer  is  divided  into 
Mveral  cliamn-la ;  the  united  stream  fulls  into  the  Tigris  (still  called 
in  the  plain,  Hiddekel),  15  or  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Ilitlu 
River.  The  Saruui-Su  is  famous  for  its  water-melons.  The  soil  in 
this  region  is  a  whitish  clay,  very  arid,  but  water  for  irrigation  is 
abundant ;  the  houses  are  constructed  of  clay-slate.  In  summer  the 
weather  is  sultry,  and  occasionally  strong  gusts  of  wind  raise  dense 
clouds  of  dust. 

Westward  from  the  Sarum-Su  are  the  three  districts  of  Hazero, 
Ilijeh,  and  Rhini,  which  were  formerly  ruled  by  independent  Beys,  but 
were  subjected  some  years  ago  by  the  Porte.  The  district  of  Hazero 
is  in  the  plain  of  the  Tigris,  and  contains  about  60  villages.  The 
mulberry  and  Lombardy  poplar  flourish  in  the  district  Ilijeh  and 
KUini  are  in  the  hill  and  valley  country  that  intervenes  between  the 
plain  and  the  Mush-Dagn.  The  hills  are  all  composed  of  limestone, 
and  pros  ?nt  the  usual  cliffs,  ravines,  glens,  and  clear  rills  of  that  forma- 
tion. The  valleys  and  plains  are  very  productive  in  fruit,  garden- 
stuff,  and  corn  ;  but  in  some  valleys  the  soil  being  stony,  grain  crops 
are  light  A  great  part  of  the  country,  however,  is  uncultivated  and 
desert  In  these  two  districts  there  are  about  130  villages,  inhabited 
by  Kurds  and  Armenians.  The  town  of  Ilijeh  stands  on  a  feeder  of 
the  Tigris  at  an  elevation  of  8779  feet  above  sea  level,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  the  Tigris.  It  contains  two  mosques,  four 
fountains,  and  some  ill-supplied  bazaars.  The  population  amounts  to 
about  1000  families;  one-fourth  of  these  are  Armenians,  who  are 
mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  Gotten  cloths.  The 
town  takes  its  name  of  Ilijeh  (which  means  'warm  spring')  from  a 
fountain  springing  out  of  the  limestone  rook.  This  fountain  has  a 
temperature  of  57°  Fahr.,  which  should  be  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  climate.  The  townspeople  say  that  it*  water  is  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter,  a  remark  which  would  imply  that  the  temperature 
of  the  spring  is  invariable.  The  town  of  Khini  is  situated  about 
20  miles  west  from  Ilijeh,  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  high  plain  2924  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  contains  300  Mohammedan  and  150  Armenian 
families.  Here  also  the  Armenians  are  not  farmers,  but  some  of  them 
have  gardens  and  vineyards,  the  produce  of  which  they  send  for  sale 
to  Diyar-Bekr,  distant  about  40  miles  to  the  south-west ;  they  are  all 
engaged  in  manufacturing  coarse  cotton  cloths,  and  have  in  all 
about  120  looms.  The  raw  cotton  worked  up  in  these  districts 
is  brought  from  Kharput  and  Krz-rum,  and  is  the  produce 
of  Asia  Minor  or  Persia.  At  Khini  is  the  Aubar-Su,  a  feeder  of  the 
Tigris ;  it  has  ite  source  in  a  most  abundant  spring  of  excellent  water 
which  issues  from  the  limestone  rock  and  has  the  same  temperature 
as  the  spring  at  Ilijeh.  In  the  mountains  northward  from  Khini  on 
the  road  to  Palu,  are  the  iron-mines  of  Sivan-Madeu. 

The  plain  of  Khini  is  terminated  on  the  western  side  by  a  range  of 
mountains  which  separates  it  from  a  well-cultivated  plain,  watered  by 
the  Zibeneh-Su,  a  feeder  of  the  Tigris,  which  rifles  to  the  northward  in 
the  main  range,  at  the  northern  base  of  which  the  Murad  flows.  This 
river  has  a  clear  rapid  stream,  which  in  summer  is  confined  in  parts 
to  a  deep  narrow  bed  60  feet  acro«a,  in  other  parts  it  runs  in  a  wide 
sandy  bed  in  several  channel*.  The  plain,  which  is  extensive,  grows 
large  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  Between  this  plain 
and  the  Tigris  lies  the  district  of  Egil,  which  contains  about  60 
villages.  Aleppo  manufacture*  are  sold  in  this  district  by  Jews,  who 
receive  in  payment  gall-nut*  gathered  in  the  mountain*  to  the  north- 
ward, where  also  large  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made  for  the 
Arghana  mines.  The  hills  to  the  north  of  the  district  are  covered 
with  a  loose  whitish  clay,  without  vegetation,  ami  there  is  little  or  BO 
cultivation  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  streams.  The  Arghana 
mine*  on  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  are  at  an  elevation 
of  8644  feet  above  the  see,  The  steep  rough  mountains  are,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  mine,  crossed  by  a  military  road  which  runs 
northward  past  Kharput  and  through  Aaia  Minor  to  Samsun  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Tigris,  which  forms  the  drain  of  all  the  country  just  noticed 
to  the  south  of  the  Mush-Uagh,  rises  •  few  miles  east  of  the  cataracts 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  a  very  short  distance  south  of  the  Ooljik  Lake, 
between  a  ridge  of  hills  that  bounds  the  lake  on  the  south  and  the 
main  range  of  the  eastern  continuation  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  near 
the  point  58'  20'  N.  lat,  89°  25'  E.  long.  It  runs  at  fin*  for  above 
SO  miles  parallel  to  the  range  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  then 
southward  by  a  break  in  the  chain  through  a  mountainous  country, 
till  it  enters  the  plain  of  DiyarBekr  Bear  the  town  of  Arghana. 
From  Oiyar  Bekr  the  river  again  runs  eastward,  receiving  the  riven 
that  flow  from  the  Musb-Dagh  on  it*  left  bank,  and  those  from  the 
Kanjih  Dagh  and  J*b*l  Mardin  on  the  right  On  receiving  the  Bitlis 
River  the  Tigrii.  finally  take*  a  southerly  course.  [TloEiH.]  The 
water  of  UM  Tigris  is  bad,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
mer  tad  of  it.  tributary  streams  the  inhabitant,  are  subject  to  the 
disease  called  Bouton  d'Aleppe  or  Yen*  M-^— n-riT  In  ita  eastward 


:ourse  below  Diyar-Bekr  the  Tigris  traverses  a  rich  plain  of  Mature 
land  on  which  a  few  village*  are  seen  here  and  tin  p  .  formerly  this 
plain  which  is  above  40  miles  in  extent  was  cultivated  in  every  part 
Hid  studded  with  village*,  some  of  which  had  more  than  one 
Christian  church.  In  the  plain  of  the  Tigris  a  vast  uum 
mounds  are  seen,  some  bare,  some  with  fort*  on  their  summits  and 
villages  at  their  bases. 

Dittricti  along  the  Southern   \\~attnhtdof  tl.  it,      I'n-iu 

the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates  above  Qergen  Kaleai  a  rocky  range 
forming  port  of  the  system  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  runs  south- 
east, with  conical  summits  of  trap  rocks  IH  .listricts  of 
Suvcrek  and  Diyar-Bekr,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris 
from  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  watershed  is  continued  eastward 
liy  the  Jebel  Mardin  hill*,  the  ancient  Masius,  a  lofty  range  <v>n«i«Hng 
of  white  limestone  in  horizontal  strata,  on  a  bold  cliff  of  which  the 
town  of  Mardin  is  built  A  depression  between  the  trap  and  lime- 
stone is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road  between  Mardin  and  Uriah. 
Between  the  ruins  of  Dara  and  NUibin,  Mont  Masius  runs  nearly  due 
east,  but  at  a  greatly  diminished  height;  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jakhjakhah  (the  ancient  Mygdonius),  a  feeder  of  the  Khabur,  the 
range  again  rises  up  to  mountainous  dimensions.  A  little  farther 
to  the  eastward  the  conical  summits  and  trap  rocks  of  the  Baarem  hills 
succeed,  and  a  low  range  runs  down  to  the  Tigris  near  Jezireh  ibu- 
Omar ;  a  little  north  of  which  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  rise  the  bold 
precipices  of  Jebel  Judi,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Kurdistan  Mountains, 
on  which  Mohammedan  writers,  supported  by  a  long  course  of 
traditionary  history,  assert  that  the  ark  of  Noah  rested.  To  the 
south  of  the  watershed  lies  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  a  bare  limestone  ridge  that  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Urfah ;  it  stretches  eastward  to  the  plains  of 
Siujar,  which  lie  between  Jebel  Mardin  on  the  north  and  the  mountains 
of  Sinjar,  the  home  of  the  Yezedees,  on  the  south,  and  are  traversed 
by  the  Huali  or  Sinjar  River,  a  feeder  of  the  Khabur.  This  plain  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  Karajah-Dagh  presents  long  level  sweeps 
bare  of  trees;  the  surface  in  part*  is  covered  with  a  dork  brown 
soil  of  great  fertility  yielding  when  cultivated  excellent  crops  of 
corn ;  other  parts  of  it  are  covered  for  miles  with  nothing  but 
large  loose  stones  of  porous  basalt  or  basanite.  This  district  is 
traversed  by  many  rivulet*  which  flow  generally  in  rocky  beds ;  and 
Kurdish  villages  with  their  accompanying  Tels,  or  mounds,  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  direction.  Near  the  Jebel  Mardin  a  hard  clay  containing 
piece*  of  white  limestone,  and  yielding  only  prickly  and  bitter  herbs, 
rises  to  the  surface.  To  the  south-west  of  the  region  of  the  igneous 
rocks  is  on  undulating  country  of  horizontal  limestone  of  the  chalk 
formation,  intersected  by  valleys  and  glens  with  little  or  no  cultivation. 
To  the  westward  the  chalk  hills  contain  vast  quantities  of  flint,  and 
ore  again  succeeded  near  Urfah  by  basanite  and  other  igneous  rocks. 
Large  herds  of  bullocks  and  horned  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of 
goats  and  sheep,  and  fine  horses  ore  fed  in  this  plain.  The  heat  here 
is  very  great  in  summer,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  is  then 
scorched  and  bare ;  in  winter  a  good  deal  of  snow  falls,  and  the  rich 
soil  above  alluded  to  is  then  converted  into  mud.  Near  the  Jebel 
Mardin  the  rain-water  lie*  in  natural  hollows,  sometimes  forming 
small  lakes,  but  there  are  scarcely  any  running  streams  in  the  upper 
port  of  the  plain  in  summer.  The  Sinjar  Mountains  are  an  immense 
mam  of  limestone  above  £0  miles  in  length,  and  rising  about  the 
centre  to  their  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain,  which  is  about 
2000  feet  They  slope  down  rapidly  to  the  Khabur  which  runs  along 
their  southern  base;  towards  the  plum  ,,('  Sinjar  and  the  Huali  the 
slope  seem*  to  be  more  gradual.  In  various  parts  of  these  plain* 
are  mounds  called  Tels,  apparently  of  artificial  formation,  and  on 
or  near  them  the  villages  are  built  The  houses  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  timber  are  in  some  part*  of  the  plain  of  bee-hive  shape 
with  spherical  roofs ;  in  summer  they  are  need  chiefly  as  barns  or  to 
shelter  cattle,  the  inhabitants  living  almost  universally  under  tents. 
Kurdish  tribes  dwell  in  the  Karajah-Dagh  and  Jebel  Mardin ;  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  both  the  villages  are  inhabited  by  Kurds,  the 
plains  to  the  southward  by  Arabs  and  Yezedees.  In  the  large  town* 
of  Urfah,  Mardin,  Diyar-Bekr,  Ac.,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  are  Armenians. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Jebel  Mardin  rises  about  1000  feet  above 
the  plain,  and  about  2300  feet  above  the  sea  level  A  few  email 
stream*  run  down  ite  northern  slopes  to  the  Tigris  watering  valleys 
at  great  beauty  and  fertility,  which  are  inhabited  by  Kurds.  The 
spars  of  limestone  which  separate  the  valleys  are  rugged  and  sparingly 
covered  with  brushwood.  On  the  northern  slope*  of  the  Kora-Dagh 
the  black  basalt  shows  itself  again  and  it  appears  at  intervals  along 
the  Tigris,  from  Mosul  to  Diyar-Bekr.  The  latter  town  stands  on  a 
maes  of  black  basalt,  and  i«  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  country 
covered  with  a  dark  brown  soil  of  great  fertility. 

Eauttn  Me  of  Ike  Piaint ;  GOWK  of  the  Hill  a—The  eastern  side  of 
the  basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris  belonging  to  Armenia  extended  north- 
ward from  the  Buhtan  Mountains,  a  rugged  range,  supposed  to  be  the 
mountains  of  the  Carduchian*  described  by  Xenophon  as  approaching 
clow  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  ;  they  rise  about  3000  feet  above 
the  plain.  The  Kentrites,  now  the  Buhtan,  an  eastern  affluent  of  the 
Tigris,  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Carduchians  and  Armenia. 
From  these  range*  numerous  valley*  open  out  into  the  plain,  which 
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even  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  is  broken  by  many  rugged 
projections  and  rocky  eminences.  The  villages  of  the  plains  are 
inhabited  by  Kurds,  Armenian  Catholics,  Jacobite  and  Nestorian 
Christians,  and  some  Yezedees.  The  Kurds  visit  their  villages 
generally  only  at  seed-time  and  harvest ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  are  roving  shepherds,  and  at  all  times  desperate  robbers.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  surmounted  as  in  Xenophon's  time  with  a  turret, 
with  the  addition  that  this  is  now  loopholed  for  the  use  of  musketry. 
In  some  parts  of  the  plain  water  is  obtained  only  from  wells  of  a 
great  depth;  but  near  the  hills  on  the  Buhtan  side,  fountains  of 
extremely  cold  water  abound.  The  heat  is  very  great  in  summer, 
and  a  hot  wind  blows  frequently  from  the  south.  In  many  of  the 
villages  a  cool  dormitory  is  attached  to  each  house,  consisting  of  a 
high  platform,  erected  on  poles  and  covered  with  twigs  and  leaves. 
Near  the  villages  wheat,  barley,  and  tobacco  are  grown  ;  there  are 
large  vineyards  also,  and  in  weft-watered  valleys  rice,  cotton,  melons, 
and  pumpkins  are  cultivated  to  a  large  extent.  Cucumbers  are  grown 
"ligioua  numbers,  and  are  so  good  and  wholesome  as  to  be  eaten 
by  the  dozen.  The  rest  of  the  plain,  where  the  rocky  tracts  do  not 
occur,  is  covered  in  summer  with  high  grass.  The  mountain  slopes 
are  covered  with  woods. 

The  road  from  the  plain  of  the  Tigris  to  Lake  Van  runs  up  the 
valley  of  the  Bitlie  River,  which  passes  near  Sert,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  ancient  Tigranocerla.  This  town  stands  in  a  wide  treeless  plain, 
screened  by  high  mountains  to  the  north-east.  A  large  portion  of 
the  plain  round  it  is  under  cultivation ;  maize,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
wheat  are  grown,  and  also  melons  and  cucumbers  in  countless 
numbers ;  in  each  field  there  is  a  small  stone  house,  loopholed,  for  the 
defence  of  the  property.  The  ascent  from  Sert  is  not  generally  steep, 
but  gradual,  and  through  an  open  country,  with  the  exception  of  here 
and  there  a  ravine  formed  by  the  mountains  encroaching  on  the  river. 
The  narrow  rocky  projections  that  cross  the  route  are  in  several 
instances  tunnelled ;  but  at  what  period  these  small  tunnels  were 
formed  is  unknown.  The  mountains  are  effects  of  the  Arjerosh- 
Dagh,  which  bound  the  basin  of  Lake  Van  on  the  south ;  they 
arc  clothed  with  woods  of  oak,  and  along  the  rivers  are  walnut- 
trees,  raspberries,  mulberries,  and  vines.  In  these  mountainous 
districts  the  Kurds  are  not  mounted  on  horseback,  as  is  usual  in  the 
plain,  but  every  one  of  them  carries  a  rifle. 

The  BUlis  River,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Eastern  Tigris,  rises 
in  the  Demir-Dagh,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Nimrud-Dagh.  The 
stream  flows  in  a  deep  bed  through  a  defile  of  gentle  descent  south- 
ward past  the  city  of  Bitlis,  below  which  it  is  spanned  by  several  neat 
stone  bridges.  About  five  miles  south  of  Bitlis  the  narrow  and 
rocky  road,  which  here  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
is  carried  through  a  rocky  projection  by  a  tunnel  15  feet  in  width 
and  height,  and  20  feet  in  length.  At  16  miles  from  Bitlis 
the  stream  is  deep,  rapid,  and  about  12  yards  wide.  A  few  miles 
lower  down,  striking  against  a  high  mountain,  .which  separates 
the  district  of  Bitlis  from  that  of  Varkhan,  the  river  turns  first 
to  the  west  and  then  to  the  south-west,  flowing  through  a  country 
with  a  very  warm  climate  in  summer,  and  yielding  maize,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  wheat.  Nine  miles  below  Sert  the  river  has  in  summer 
a  breadth  of  about  50  yards,  with  a  rapid  current,  and  where  it  was 
forded  by  Colonel  Shell  it  was  less  than  knee-deep.  Near  the  village  of 
Til,  which  is  situated  about  10  miles  south-west  of  Sert,  the  Bitlis  falls 
into  the  Tigris,  here  a  very  rapid  river,  at  least  150  yards  wide  in 
July,  and  waist-deep  at  the  ford  about  a  mile  above  TiL 

Bturn  of  Lake  Van. — The  ravine  traversed  by  the  Bitlis  River 
above  the  city  of  Bitlia  opens  toward  the  north-east,  upon  a  small 
plain  between  the  Kerku-Dagh  and  the  continuation  of  the  Mush- 
Dagh,  which  joins  the  Arjerosh-Dagh  to  the  south  of  Lake  Van.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  plain,  just  above  the  village  of  Tadvan, 
situated  on  the  lake  shore,  there  is  a  long  line  of  isolated  rocks, 
consisting  of  lava,  and  called  the  '  Camels  of  Tadvan,'  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  string  of  those  animals.  There  is  a  beach  of  sand 
and  shingle  at  Tadvan,  with  rounded  pieces  of  pumice  and  obsidian.  The 
Arjerosh-Dagh,  called  farther  east  the  Erdoz-Dagh,  runs  in  a  direction 
of  east  by  south,  and  at  a  distance  of  four  to  six  miles  from  the  lake ; 
its  slopes  are  covered  mostly  by  the  dwarf  oak.  The  interval  consists 
of  several  small  plains  and  valleys  separated  by  spurs  of  the  Arjerosh- 
Dagh  which  occasionally  project  to  th«  shore,  and  are  generally  clothed 
with  timber.  Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages, 
come  of  which  are  surrounded  by  plantations  of  walnut-trees.  Barley, 
oats,  apples,  plums,  pears,  apricots,  &c.  are  grown.  Fruits  do  not  ripen 
till  August.  The  plough  used  in  the  district  of  Lake  Van  is  entirely  of 
wood,  drawn  by  bullocks  (sometimes  eight  of  them  are  yoked  together) 
and  mounted  on  two  wheels,  one  larger  than  the  other.  From  the 
plain  of  Vastan  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  lake,  the  Arjerosh 
W 1.:_.  i ii.j  i7_j__  _;..-  ...:i_....i__  to  about  4000  feet 
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ridge,  the  crest  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  castle.  A  river  named  Anjel- 
Chai  which  flows  from  the  eastward  enters  the  lake  to  the  north  of 
the  plain,  and  by  its  depositions  ban  formed  a  long  point  bounding 
i.y  of  Vastan  on  the  east.  This  bay  is  shallow,  and  will  in  all 
probability  be  at  some  time  completely  filled  up  by  the  river.  The 
Anjel  in  summer  is  only  about  20  yards  wide,  but  deep.  It  rises  in 


the  angle  between  the  Erdoz-Dagh  and  Sar-al-Bagh-Dagh,  which  will 
be  noticed  presently.  Near  its  source  is  the  castle  of  Mahmudiyeh, 
the  strongest  fortress  in  this  region,  which  is  held  by  a  Kurdish 
Khan,  who  is  all  but  sovereign  of  the  district  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  the  lake,  and  maintains  an  excellent  police,  so  that 
life  and  property  are  much  more  secure  than  in  other  parts  of 
Armenia.  Beyond  the  valley  of  the  Anjel-Chai  are  bare  limestone 
hills,  sloping  down  to  the  lake  and  containing  some  pretty  dells ; 
from  the  head  of  one  of  these  an  aqueduct  conveys  a  stream  of 
water  to  the  city  of  Van.  This  canal,  the  formation  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Semiramis,  skirts  the  village  of  Artemid,  irrigating 
its  gardens  and  turning  some  mills  on  its  way  to  Van.  The  Erdoz-Dagh 
at  their  south-eastern  extremity  joins  the  Sar-al-Bagh  Mountains, 
which  form  the  crest  of  the  highland  that  separates  lakes  Van  and 
Urumiyeh.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  this  range  are  the  sources  of  the 
Great  Zab,  which  flows  south  by  east  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains  on  its  way  to  join  the  Tigris.  It  receives  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Erdoz  Mountains  the  Hekari  on  the  left  bank.  In  the 
mountainous  region  between  the  two  rivers  is  the  district  of  Tyari, 
inhabited  by  Nestorian  Christians,  who  call  themselves  Kaldani. 
Between  them  and  the  Erdoz  range  are  the  Hekknriyeh  Kurds,  whose 
chief  town  is  Julamerk.  West  of  Hekkariyeh  is  the  district  of 
Amadiyeh,  and  between  this  and  Sert  the  region  of  Buhtan.  The 
mountainous  country  that  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Arjerosh  and 
Erdoz  ranges  is  imperfectly  known  ;  it  is  the  country  of  the  ancient 
Karduchi  and  the  native  seat  of  their  descendants  the  Kurds.  It  was 
anciently  called  Qordyene  and  Cordyene,  and  now  forms  Turkish 
Kurdistan,  a  name  which  is  often  used  to  denote  a  large  part  of  the 
country  described  here  under  the  head  of  Armenia. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Van  the  crest  of  the  mountains  is  at 
a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from  the  lake.  These  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow,  and  some  of  their  summits,  as  Herawel-Dagh  in  a 
spur  separating  the  valley  of  Elbagh  from  the  basin  of  the  Kotur,  a 
feeder  of  the  Araxes,  rise  to  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kotur  is  another  very  lofty  summit  called  Haleb- 
Dagh,  or  Mount  Erlan.  Between  the  sources  of  the  Kotur  and  the 
Great  Zab  these  eastern  mountains  divide  into  two  ranges  —  the 
western  one  a  black,  steep,  snow-capped  range,  forming  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Van ;  and  the  eastern  bounding  the  basin 
of  Lake  Urumiyeh  on  the  west.  Between  the  two  ranges  lies  the 
valley  of  Elbagh,  at  the  head  of  which  and  at  an  elevation  of 
7500  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Great  Zab  has  its  rise.  The  valley 
opens  toward  the  south  and  is  said  to  be  about  20  miles  long  and 
5  miles  wide.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  previous 
to  the  emigration  of  the  Armenian  inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1830,  this  was  a  wealthy  district. 
The  crest  of  the  eastern  range  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Persia 
and  Asiatic  Turkey.  From  the  source  of  the  Kotur  the  mountains  run 
northward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayazid  where  they  meet  the 
Ali-T.igh,  which  contains  the  sources  of  the  Murad,  and  the  Gernawuk, 
a  feeder  of  the  Araxes. 

Between  the  eastern  watershed  and  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  surface 
presents  high  plains  and  valleys,  with  some  hill  ranges.  A  remarkable 
object  in  the  plain,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  of 
Van,  is  the  rugged  mass  of  the  Warak-Dagh,  a  naked  black  range 
about  15  miles  in  length.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Van  the  plain  is 
studded  with  villages,  which  are  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards ; 
and  from  the  high  isolated  rock  on  which  the  citadel  stands,  to  the 
large  and  beautiful  lake  which  is  of  a  clear  blue  colour  like  the  sea, 
with  its  ring-fence  of  mountains  and  surrounding  plains  and  valleys, 
may  be  seen  the  gardens  "of  Van,  situated  between  the  city  and  the 
Warak-Dagh,  and  which  cover  a  level  area  of  about  4  by  7  miles.  The 
area  is  occupied  by  vineyards,  orchards,  melon-grounds,  and  some 
fields.  Nearly  the  whole  popxilation  of  the  city  resides  in  the  gardens 
in  summer.  The  gardens  are  all  surrounded  by  mud-walls,  which 
intercept  the  view  ;  and  streams  bordered  by  willows  run  through  the 
main  avenues,  which  are  lined  with  houses. 

The  city  of  Van,  according  to  Armenian  traditions,  is  very  ancient; 
its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  who  it  is  alleged  called  it 
Shemiramgerd.  This  tradition  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  one  of  the 
numerous  arrow-headed  inscriptions  cut  in  the  rocks  in  which  the 
citadel  of  Van  is  situated,  and  on  the  hard  compact  limestone  rock  of 
the  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  gardens.  In  the  citadel  rock  are 
caves  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  used  as  sepulchres.  Some 
coarse  calicoes  are  manufactured  at  Van  from  cotton  imported  from 
Persia;  and  wheat  is  exported  to  Persia.  Other  manufactured 
articles  are  brought  from  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Erz-rum,  or  Persia. 
A  few  yellow  berries  (Rhamnns  infectoriua)  ar -•  exported,  and  orpiment, 
the  produce  of  the  Hekkariyeh  Mountains.  1  he  country  about  Van 
yields  all  kinds  of  corn,  fruits,  and  wine  in  abundance.  Linseed  is 
grown  for  making  lamp-oil.  Bullocks  are  used  for  carrying  burdens 
by  the  Kurds,  who  have  almost  as  high  a  regard  for  their  horses  as 
for  their  own  persons.  The  population  of  Van  is  es  imated  at  5000 
Mohammedan  and  2000  Armenian  families.  In  the  country  parts  of 
the  pashalik  of  Van  the  Armenians  outnumber  the  Mussulmans.  A 
large  number  of  the  former  migrate  to  Constantinople,  where  they  are 
employed  as  labourers,  porters,  and  artisans.  Yet  the  population  of 
the  pashalik  is  thin,  and  extensive  tracts  of  fine  land  are  untilled  and 
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even  unoccupied  ;  so  that  were  there  not  iome  defect  in  the  adminis- 
tration the  people  need  nofresort  to  emigration.  Insecurity  of  life 
Mid  property  on  account  of  the  Kurds,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
'  kuhUk,'  are  caune  sufficient  to  check  the  extension  of  agriculture 
and  make  the  people  emigrate. 

1.  tit  l*<m  or  ll'im  is  of  irregular  shape.  The  southern  and 
principal  part  of  it  U  a  tolerably  compact  oval ;  but  from  the  centre 
of  the  northern  side  of  this  a  long  narrow  gulf  projects  for  about 
40  miles  in  a  north-east  direction.  The  extreme  length  of  the  oval 
between  Tadran  and  Van  is  about  67  miles,  and  the  breadth  about 
25  miles.  The  north-eastern  projection  is  6  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
part,  but  the,  breadth  increases  south  and  north  of  this  to  about 
12  miles.  The  whole  area  is  not  much  short  of  2000  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  £407  feet  above  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are 
clear,  blue  and  salt,  like  the  sea ;  the  degree  of  saltness  is  greater  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  lake  than  in  the  projecting  gulf,  which 
receives  several  fresh-water  streams,  the  most  considerable  being  the 
Bendi-Mshi-Su,  which  fulls  into  the  head  of  the  gulf.  There  are 
some  small  islands  in  the  lake,  the  principal  of  which  U  Akhtamar, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Anjel-Chai ;  this  island  contains  a  large 
Armenian  monastery  and  church,  and  is  the  residence  of  at  least  one 
bishop.  The  old  Armenian  name  of  the  lake  U  also  said  to  be 
^lrhtj»Tnar  The  lake  is  supposed  to  contain  abundance  of  ruth,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  small  boat  on  the  whole  hike,  nor  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  fish  in  deep  water.  Small  fish  resembling  herring  are 
caught  in  immense  quantities  in  spring,  when  they  come  up  the 
stream  to  spawn  ;  they  are  then  taken  with  baskets.  There  are  no 
passage  boats  on  the  lake ;  and  places  only  a  few  houfp  apart  by  water 
are  virtually  several  days'  journey  distant  from  aach  other.  Five  or 
six  crazy  barges  convey  cotton  or  cotton  cloths  from  Van  to  Tadvan, 
on  their  way  to  Bitlin,  where  they  are  dyed  red  ;  the  return  freight  is 
grain  or  timber.  The  lake  is  generally  shallow  iu-shorc,  and  in  parts 
(especially  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf),  between  the  mouth  of  the 
ArjUh-Ch'ai  and  the  Beu«U-Miihi-Su,  the  deposits  of  which  rivers  are  fast 
filling  it  up.  In  ten  years  the  plain  of  Arjish  is  said  to  have  advanced 
a  mile  on  the  lake.  The  winter  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Van  is  severe, 
and  a  great  deal  of  snow  falls ;  but  the  frost  is  less  intense  than  in 
the  plain  of  Err.-rum.  In  severe  winters  the  shallow  parts  of  the  lake 
are  frozen,  and  the  people  of  Arjish  can  cross  to  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  gulf  on  the  ice.  Oulla,  cormorants,  and  other  water-fowls 
abound  on  the  lake.  About  20  miles  north-west  from  Van  is  the  lake  of 
r.rchek,  a  fine  sheet  of  brackish  water  of  an  oval  shape,  about  10  miles 
in  length  and  5  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on 
all  aides,  except  the  east,  in  which  direction  the  shore  is  flat.  The 
lake  has  no  visible  outlet ;  but  in  the  Kurdish  district  of  Mukug  or 
Mukuxh,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Arjerosh  Mountains,  a  river,  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris,  rises,  which  is  said  to  have  a  subter- 
ranean connection  with  Lake  Von. 

To  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Van  there  is  an  undulating  country 
with  extensive  vineyards,  and  a  whitish  clay  soil,  which  produces 
abundantly  in  wet  seasons.  This  district  is  separated  from  the  lake  by  a 
low  range  of  hills,  which  increase  in  height  to  the  northward ;  and  a 
parallel  range  runs  at  some  distance  inland.  Between  this  wine 
district  and  Merek,  which  is  famous  for  its  monasteries  and  iU 
pilgrimages,  there  is  little  Ian- 1  under  tillage.  To  the  north  of  Merek 
Is  the  district  drained  by  the  Bendi-Mahi-Su,  which  is  frequented 
only  by  Kurds,  some  of  whom  are  settled  in  villages  along  the  hike. 
The  Beodi-Mahi  is  broad,  deep,  and  of  a  dark  blue  colour  at  its 
mouth,  where  it  flows  between  reedy  banks.  It  rises  near  the  source 
of  the  Hurad,  in  the  mountains  south  of  Bayar.ii),  of  which  it  drains 
the  southern  valleys  ;  its  whole  course  is  about  85  miles.  Between 
Bargir-Kalch,  the  scat  of  a  Kurd  Bey  a  few  miles  up  the  river,  and 
Bayazid  the  country  is  a  mountain  tract  without  a  single  village  or 
settlement  of  any  kind,  and  frequented  only  by  nomad  Kurds.  A 
spring  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  maintains  a  heat  of  55° 
Fahrenheit,  which  is  probably  the  mean  heat  of  the  climate. 

Westward  from  Amis,  a  Kurd  settlement  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Lake  Van,  there  is  a  rough  country  backed  by  moun- 
tains, and  terminating  near  the  lake  in  flats,  which  in  summer  are 
infested  by  innumerable  swarms  of  small  flies.  In  this  district,  which 
is  now  altogether  waste — but  bears  evidence  in  the  remains  of  field - 
inclosurex,  Tillages,  and  khans,  of  having  been  once  occupied  l.\  n 
settled  population — there  are  numerous  evidences  of  volcanic  action ; 
its  rocks  are  a  black  bard  honey-combed  lava,  and  a  stream  a  little 
east  of  the  Tillage  of  Haidar-Beg  rolls  over  black  lava  boulders.  Thin 
rough  country  slopes  down  into  a  well-watered  plain,  terminating  in 
marshes  and  swamp*  near  the  lake  at  the  town  and  castle  of  Arjixh, 
which  retains  the  elements  of  the  name  Arsissa,  by  which  Lake  Van 
was  known  to  the  ancient*.  There  are  about  twenty  Urge  village*  in 
this  plain.  The  soil  is  deep  and  alluvial.  The  pastures  are  extensive 
and  fine,  and  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  mares  very  great  The 
•Mil*  of  Arjish  is  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  the  houses  of  the  town, 
which  are  inhabited  by  Musmilman  Kurds  and  a  very  few  Armeniann, 
are  built  in  the  usual  bullion,  half  underground.  The  Armenian 
church  of  Arjuh  is  small  but  very  ancient  The  Haideranlis  Kur-l  • 
pasture  the  mountains  to  the  northward,  and  winter  in  the  villages 
of  the  plain  >•{  Arji-li.  The  character  given  of  them  is,  "they  rob 
thi;y  can,  and  by  craft  rather  than  by  violence."  At  a  village 


on  the  western  bank  of  the  Arjish-Chai  is  a  stone  building  said  to  bo 
the  tomb  of  a  Persian  king. 

High  ground  bounded  to  the  northward  by  mountains,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  low  range  that  skirts  the  lake,  extends  to  the  Armenian 
village  of  Ashraf,  which  is  situated  in  a  ravine  about  10  miles  west 
from  Arjish.  Below  the  village  the  ravine  opens  into  a  plain  which 
reaches  to  the  lake,  and  contains  many  vineyard*.  Beyond  thi.s  the 
abrupt  mountains  recede,  and  the  lake  frontage  widen*,  so  as  to  afford 
a  fine  view  of  Sapan-Dagh  from  base  to  summit  The  shore  is 
bordered  here  by  meadows  containing  dark  pools  of  water,  with  a 
strong  sulphurous  smell  In  the  district  south  of  the  Sapan-Dagh, 
between  the  village  of  Nurshin  and  the  town  of  Ad-cl-Jivaz,  the  sandy 
soil  yields  fine  clean  com  crops  ;  the  system  of  sowing  corn  in  drills 
has  been  practised  here  from  time  immemorial.  Water-melons  used 
to  be  grown  abundantly,  but  as  they  were  always  eaten  by  the  passing 
Kurds  the  peasants  no  longer  cultivate  them.  The  chief  prop. 
the  peasantry  U  in  their  corn,  cattle  and  mares,  meadows  and  orchards. 
Soda  is  collected  on  the  shore  and  sold  to  the  Kurds  to  make  soap. 
Cattle  to  be  safe  must  all  be  housed  at  night  The  yield  of  wheat  in 
this  district  is  stated  to  be  twenty-fivefold,  of  rye  fiftyfold,  and  of 
barley  fortyfold.  The  bread  is  most  excellent  Ad-elJivoz  stands 
in  a  well-watered  valley  ;  it  is  open  to  Lake  Van,  but  inclosed  on  the 
other  sides  by  walls,  which  run  from  the  lake  shore  to  the  extremities 
of  the  works  of  an  old  ruined  castle  built  on  a  limestone  rock  above 
the  town.  In  this  limestone  valley,  where  the  water  is  pure  and  so 
abundant  that  the  gardens  are  irrigated,  common  fruits  ore  very 
plentiful ;  water-melons  and  grapes  thrive  well.  Some  coarse  cotton 
cloths  are  woven  in  about  twenty  looms  in  the  town  ;  both  Turks  and 
Armenians  here  are  weavers. 

The  limestone  district  rises  west  of  Ad-cl-Jivaz  into  high  cliffs, 
skirting  steep  rocky  paths  far  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  To  the 
westward  the  limestone  dips  into  a  plain,  and  is  succeeded  by  clay- 
slate,  followed  by  coarse  conglomerate,  the  component  parts  of  which 
become  gradually  smaller  to  the  westward,  and  terminate  on  the  western 
side  of  Lake  Van  in  the  fine  grained  light  sandstone  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Akhlat  The  old  town  of  Akhlat,  now  in  ruinx,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  by  Timur  in  the  1 4th  century.  There  is  a  cemetery 
of  great  extent  near  it,  with  headstones  of  one  piece  12  feet  high ;  this, 
and  several  other  smaller  burying  ground*,  give  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  the  town.  On  all  the  tombs  aud  other  buildings 
ore  Turkish  and  Arabic  inscriptions.  The  town  stood  in  a  ravine,  in 
the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  rock  covered  with  ruins,  probably  of  a 
castle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  is  a  large  tomb  also  in 
nuns,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  a  king.  The  natives 
know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  place  ;  they  say  that  it  was  the 
residence  of  an  ancient  sovereign.  The  modern  I«\VM  <•(  A khlat  stands 
on  the  lake  shore  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Nimrud-Dagh,  and 
25  miles  east  from  Bitlis.  It  is  a  dull  place,  surrounded  by  a  double 
wall  even  towards  the  lake,  the  inner  circuit  being  flanked  by  towers, 
and  a  citadel  on  high  ground  commands  the  town.  The  houses  are 
built  of  square  stones  cemented  with  clay. 

J7«  Saptm-Dagh,  and  the  Country  nurtliward  to  £aya:id  and  Ike 
Source  of  the  Murad. — The  Sapan-Dagh,  which  forms  a  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  region  of  Lake  Van  is  about  10  miles  distant 
from  the  middle  part  of  the  northern  shore.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano 
with  crater  and  cone.  The  cone,  which  ia  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  crater,  has  a  flat  top  surrounded  by  numerous  peaks,  nnd  is  com- 
posed of  loose  fragments  of  calcined  rock,  gray  or  pale  red  in  colour, 
remarkably  light,  and  easily  displaced,  the  fractures  displaying  small 
bright  crystals.  The  ascent  is  painful,  and  attended  with  disagreeable 
sensations,  such  as  pains  in  the  head  and  sickness  at  stomach,  not 
owing  to  the  height  (the  highest  peak  does  not  exceed  10,000  feet 
above  the  Block  Sea),  but  caused  it  is  supposed  by  the  escape  of  some 
gas  from  the  crater.  The  view  from  the  summit  ia  very  extensive. 
The  two  peaks  of  Ararat  are  distinctly  visible,  the  Bingol  range, 
the  conical  peak  of  Koseh-Dagh  in  the  plain  of  Arishkerd,  Lake  1 '. 
and  Lake  Nazuk,  at  the  western  base  of  the  Nimrud-Dagh.  A  good 
deal  of  snow  lies  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  but  the  cone  and 
peaks  are  bare  in  summer ;  and  no  glacier  exists  upon  it  The  ascent 
is  practicable  only  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  second  week 
of  September,  on  account  of  the  snow  which  covers  the  summit  all 
the  rest  of  the  year.  On  a  lower  cone  on  the  south  side  of  the  moun- 
tain there  is  a  small  lake  called  Aghri-Gol.  The  whole  mountain  from 
base  to  summit  is  composed  of  basalt,  scoria,  and  other  volcanic  debris ; 
lava-streams  have  burst  from  various  parts  of  it  besides  the  summit 
Neither  tree  nor  shrub  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Snpau-Dogh ;  there  arc 
some  pastures,  but  they  seem  unfrequented,  or  perhaps  u\ 
There  is  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  mountain  ever  having  been  in 
an  active  state.  The  principal  rock  at  the  base  of  the  mount. > 
kind  of  porphyry. 

From  Lake  Van  and  the  Sapan-Dagh  north-eastward  an  undulating 
country  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  but  thinly  inhabited  and  exln 
evidence  of  the  emigration  of  the  Armenians  in  deserted  villages,  rises 
gradually  to  a  high  plain  nmr  the  foot  of  the  Ala-Dagh,  in  the  ravines  of 
which  are  small  trees,  willows,  alders,  birch,  wild  apple  and  pear-trees, 
and  currant-bushes.  The  Ala-Dagh  is  about  the  same  height  OH  the 
.Sapan-Dagh ;  on  the  northern  faces  of  the  I  '->  *  t  he  snow  •• 

lies.     From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  a  deep  valley  culled  - 
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dereh  descends  on  the  eastern  side.  At  the  vale-head  rises  a  small 
stream  which,  augmented  by  innumerable  rills  that  trickle  down  the 
rocks,  forms  a  brook  increasing  in  volume  at  every  step  :  this  is  the 
source  of  the  Murad  or  Eastern  Euphrates,  which  flows  north-east  in  a 
narrow  vale  with  a  grassy  bottom  to  Diyadin,  where  it  turns  north-west 
for  about  40  miles,and  then  sweeps  round  to  the  south-west,  through 
the  plateau  east  of  the  plain  of  Mush.  Diyadiu  is  a  large  village,  with 
a  mixed  population  of  Kurds  and  Armenians,  situated  on  the  caravan 
route  between  Erz-rum  and  Persia.  It  was  formerly  a  trading  station 
of  the  Genoese,  by  whom  the  partly  dilapidated  castle  on  the  edge  of 
the  ravine  of  the  Murad  waa  built. 

The  mountainous  region  of  which  the  Ala-Dagh  is  the  highest 
point  terminates  near  Bayazid,  about  25  miles  east  from  Diyadin,  in  a 
wide  plain,  which  separates  it  from  the  foot  of  Aghri-Dagh,  by  which 
name  Mount  Ararat  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  region 
forms  part  of  the  watershed '  between  the  Murad  and  the  Araxes;  in 
summer  the  ground  is  parched  and  dusty,  and  high  winds  blow  very 
frequently.  The  city  of  Bayazid,  the  seat  of  a  hereditary  pasha,  ia 
built  in  39°  31'  40"  N.  lat.,  in  a  recess  of  a  craggy  mountain  facing 
Mount  Ararat,  which  is  about  10  miles  distant  on  the  north  side  of 
the  pi. in.  The  pasha's  palace,  a  handsome  stone  building  on  a  rocky 
peak,  commands  the  town,  but  is  itself  commanded  by  higher  peaks, 
from  which  the  Russian  guns  were  pointed  in  the  last  war,  when  after 
a  ft.  «•  shots  the  place  surrendered.  In  a  ravine  opposite  the  palace  is 
the  former  residence  of  the  pasha,  which  is  half  excavated  out  of  the 
rock,  and  now  serves  for  an  arsenal ;  and  on  the  summit  above  this 
are  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient  castle,  probably  one  of  the  Genoese 
trading  stations.  Bayazid  is  in  a  declining  state,  and  has  little  or  no 
commercial  activity,  owing  to  the  Russian  quarantine,  which  prevents 
active  intercourse  with  Erivan,  and  to  the  emigration  of  the  Armenian 
population  with  the  Russian  army  in  1830.  The  Mussulman  popula- 
tion of  the  town  are  rude  and  uncouth  in  the  extreme,  just  like  the 
Kurds,  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  contact.  Before  1830  the 
number  of  inhabitants  wag  estimated  at  15,000 ;  since  then  the 
population  is  said  to  have  dwindled  down  to  about  5000,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  stating  the  amount  accurately. 

Plain  of  A  rithkerd. — The  Murad  in  its  western  course  below  Diyadin 
runs  in  the  intersection  of  two  inclined  planes,  one  sloping  north- 
ward from  the  Ala-Dagh,  the  other  southward  from  the  edge  of  the 
basin  of  the  Araxes,  between  Ararat  and  the  Koseh-Dagh.  Through 
this  region  the  Murad  runs  generally  in  a  deep  narrow  valley  with 
luxuriant  grass ;  the  width  in  summer  is  not  more  than  30  paces,  and 
depth  inconsiderable  ;  but  in  spring  the  river  swells  so  as  not  to  be 
fordable  at  any  point.  The  plain  of  ArUhkerd  extends  westward 
from  Diyadin  to  the  Sheryan-Dagh,  a  low  range  which  seems  con- 
nected on  the  north  with  the  Koseh-Dagh.  Its  length  is  at  least 
40  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  6  to  16  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  well  watered.  There  are  not  more  than  thirty 
villages  in  the  plain,  only  three  of  which  have  Armenian  inhabitants. 
The  rest  of  the  population  is  composed  chiefly  of  Kurds ;  but  there 
are  also  some  Terekemeh  (Turkomans),  a  people  like  the  gypsies,  of 
unsettled  habits  and  doubtful  honesty.  A  large  part  of  this  fine  plain 
i»  comparatively  deserted,  and  much  of  it  lies  untilled  for  want  of 
hands.  Before  the  Russian  invasion  of  1829  there  was  a  great 
number  of  Armenians  living  in  villages  scattered  over  it,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  emigrated  with  the  retiring  army  to  Georgia.  In 
the  plain  of  Arishkerd  at  about  15  miles  west  from  Diyadin,  and 
within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Murad,  in  39°  38'  23" 
N.  lat.  stands  the  monastery  of  Uch-Kilisa,  a  massive  stone  building, 
consisting  of  a  church,  out-buildings,  and  court-yard,  all  surrounded 
by  a  very  lofty  wall.  The  plan  resembles  that  of  the  monastery  of 
Changeri  before  noticed,  but  the  structure  is  larger  and  handsomer  ; 
it  has  however  Buffered  much  from  time,  and  some  years  ago  from 
earthquake.  This  monastery  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 
A.D.  306,  by  the  same  architect  as  those  of  Changeri  and  Ech-Miadzin. 
[EcH-MiADZis.]  It  is  now  a  dependency  on  the  patriarchal  church 
of  Ech-Miadzin,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Katholikos,  or  primate 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  and  is  situated  a  little  west  of  Erivan,  in  the 
Russian  part  of  Armenia.  The  plain  of  Arishkerd  is  traversed  by  the 
caravan  route  from  Trebizond  and  Erz-rum  to  Persia.  It  yields,  where 
cultivated,  good  crops  of  corn,  but  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants seemn  to  consist  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  buffaloes,  cows,  oxen, 
mares,  and  sheep.  The  principal  place  in  the  plain  is  Toprak-Kaleh, 
situated  under  the  mountains  on  the  north-western  edge  of  the  plain. 
It  i»  the  residence  of  a  Bey,  and  has  about  400  houses,  half  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  Armenians.  Kara-Kilisa  in  the  central,  and  Molla- 
Suleiman  in  the  western  part  of  the  plain,  arc  inhabited  exclusively  by 
Armenians. 

About  35  miles  west  from  Diyadin  the  Murad  turns  to  the  south- 
west through  a  break  in  the  low  hills  that  thus  far  line  its  left  bank, 
receiving  at  this  point  the  Sheryan-Su,  which  flows  along  the  base  of 
the  Sheryan-Dagh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain.  From  the 
Sheryan-Dagh  a  wide  plain  is  said  to  extend  southward  for  about 
58  miles  to  Malazgerd,  on  the  Murad  ;  thence  westward  to  the  Kara- 
Kaya  Mountains  and  the  junction  of  th.;  Kalcsi-Su  with  the  Murad. 
The  country  is  said  to  be  generally  level,  so  that  from  Diyadiu  to 
Kinig-Kaleai,  on  the  !'  ,  'inuouB  plain 

-  Of  this  part  of  the  country  little  is  known. 


The  Koseh-Dayh. — A  lofty  range,  of  which  the  Koseh-Dagh  is 
the  culminating  point,  separates  the  plain  of  Arishkerd  from  the 
undulating  plaiu  of  Pasin,  previously  noticed  in  this  article.  The 
Koseh-Dagh  is  a  bare  cone,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  9000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  entirely  free  from  snow  in 
summer ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  range  of  which  it  forms 
part  it  does  not  seem  of  great  elevation  :  and  this  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  with  regard  to  all  the  mountains  on  the  table-laud  of  Armenia, 
that  they  are  seen  from  a  level  varying  in  elevation  between  5000  and 
7000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  that  though  they  are  really  of  great 
elevation  they  have  little  of  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  Pyrenees 
from  the  banks  of  the  Adour,  or  of  the  Alps  from  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont.  The  range  of  the  Koseh-Dagh  is  crossed  by  two  passes, 
one  of  which,  through  the  village  of  Dahar,  is  open  throughout  the 
year  and  is  that  frequented  most  commonly  by  caravans  and 
travellers ;  the  other,  winding  under  the  peak,  is  impassable  for 
caravans  and  in  winter  is  blocked  up  with  snow.  This  latter  pass  is 
the  shorter,  but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
robberies  of  the  Kurds,  who  used  to  lie  concealed  in  the  ravines  that 
open  into  it  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  plunder.  The  Koseh- 
Dagh  range  is  furrowed  by  numerous  well-watered  valleys,  with  fine 
pastures  and  some  underwood.  Its  continuation  westward  seems  to 
meet  the  low  range  that  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  Biugol-Su 
from  the  Kara-Kaya  Mountains,  the  whole  forming  part  of  the  edge 
of  the  basin  of  the  Araxes,  and  connecting  the  Koseh-Dagh  with  the 
Bingol-Dagh. 

Geological  Structure. — The  soil  of  Armenia,  as  we  have  seen,  exhibits 
in  many  places  clear  evidence  of  volcanic  agency,  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  at  some  remote  period 
covered  with  water  forming  a  vast  inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and 
lakes  Van  and  Urumiyeh  are  the  remnants.  First,  the  oolitic  series  to 
which  the  principal  mountains  belong  was  upheaved,  and  subsequently 
a  deposit  of  schistose  and  arenaceous  sandstone  took  place.  Then 
came  great  volcanic  eruptions  :  here  thrown  into  vast  conical  moun- 
tains containing  craters — there  filling  up  valleys — and  in  other 
instances  forming  circular  basins,  some  of  which  exist  as  lakes,  while 
others  have  been  since  filled  up  with  tertiary  deposits.  The  Sevan 
Lake,  the  Lychnitis  of  Ptolemasus,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Erivan, 
in  Russian  Armenia,  is  surrounded  by  trap  and  porphyry  formations. 
It  is  40  miles  long,  and  about  20  miles  wide,  and  from  it  flows  the 
Zenghi,  a  feeder  of  the  Araxes.  The  abundant  deposits  of  rock-salt 
in  the  central  table-land  are  a  further  proof  that  a  salt  sea  once 
covered  this  region. 

Antiquities. — The  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Armenia  was  Artax- 
ata,  the  building  of  which  was  superintended  by  Hannibal,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia.  A  mass  of  ruins  found  near 
where  the  Zenghi  falls  into  the  Araxes  has  been  supposed  to  mark  the 
situation  of  Artaxata;  but  Colonel  Monteith  fixes  the  site  farther 
down  the  Araxes,  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he 
saw  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  of  Greek  or  Roman  architecture.  Buana, 
with  the  capture  of  which  the  second  campaign  of  Heraclius  termi- 
nated, is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  Van,  the  antiquity  and 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  wJiich  have  been  alluded  to  above.  The  site 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  according  to  Tacitus  ('Ann.'  xv.  5)  was 
situated  at  a  distance  of  37  milliaria  N.E.  of  Nisibu,  seems  to  bo 
unknown.  Armenian  writers  call  the  town  Dikranagerd,  and  make 
it  identical  with  the  modern  town  of  Kara- Amid  or  Diyar-Eekr ;  but 
Diyar-Bekr  it  is  now  agreed  stands  on  the  site  of  Amida.  Magnificent 
ruins  still  exist  of  the  celebrated  ancient  town  of  Ani.  [ANNI.]  Dara, 
the  ruined  city  before  mentioned  to  the  south-west  of  Mardin,  gave 
name  to  a  province  which  was  the  eocred  region  of  the  heathen 
Armenians,  and  was  crowded  with  their  national  temples.  Here  a 
stern  resistance  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  sword  that  churches  could  be  established  in  the 
district. 

History. — The  Armenians  call  the  progenitor  of  their  nation  and 
the  first  ruler  of  their  country  Haig  or  Haik,  whose  father  they  believe 
to  have  been  Torgoma,  the  Thogarma  of  Scripture  (Genesis  x.  3),  the 
son  of  Gomer  and  grandson  of  Japhet.  Haig  had  originally  lived  in 
the  country  of  Shinaar ;  but  he  retired  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Belus,  and  established  himself  in  the  hills  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Armenia.  Belus  pursued  the  emigrant  with  an  armed  force 
into  his  new  abode,  but  was  defeated  by  Hai'g  and  fell  in  battle.  This 
is  said  to  have  happened  22  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
('Avdall,'  i.  C.) 

About  300  years  later,  Aram  the  sixth  successor  of  Haig  ruled  over  * 
Armenia.     He  signalised  his  reign  by  the  conquest  of  part  of  Media, 
Assyria,  and  Capp'adocia.      The  conquest  of  Aram  first  made  known 
the  people  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  neighbouring  nations  called  them 
Aramides,  and  subsequently  Armenians,  from  the  name  of  their  king. 

His  sou  and  successor  Ara  fell  in  a  war  with  the  Assyrian  queen, 
Semiramis.  Armenia  then  became  dependent  on  the  Assyrian  throne, 
though  it  was  still  governed  by  native  princes.  King  Scavordi,  about 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century  B.C.,  threw  off  this  allegiance. 
His  son  Paroir  or  Baroir  joined  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  the  governors 
of  Media  and  of  Babylonia,  in  their  revolt  against  Sardimapalus 
After  this  the  kings  of  Armenia  were  again  independent  sovereigns. 

In  the  reign'  of  Haikak,  the  contemporary  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
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the  fifth  king  in  moomion  from  Paroir,  the  family  of  one  of  the 
exiled  Jewish  nobles,  Shambat,  cune  into  Armenia.  Prom  him 
it  i«  Mid,  the  great  family  of  the  Bagratians,  which 


.  , 

mbeequenUy,  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  of  the  Christian 
en,  earn*  to  the  throne  of  Armenia. 

The  next  king  but  one  after  Halkak  waa  Dikrnn,  or  Tigranes  I., 
who  assisted  Cyrus  in  his  rebellion  against  Astyagea  and  the  Medea. 
To  him  Armenian  authors  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Tigranocerta  ;  but  Plutarch  and  Strabo  assign  it  to  Tigranes,  the 
contemporary  of  Mithridatos.  He  was  followed  by  his  youngest  aon 
Vohagn,  who  became  celebrated  by  many  deeds  of  valour  in  his  wan 
with  the  Medea  ;  the  Armenians  and  Georgians  composed  and  sung 
poems  in  his  praise. 

A  corps  of  Armenians  formed  part  of  the  Persian  army  in  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  They  and  a  corps  of  Phrygians 
wore  the  same  kind  of  armour,  and  were  both  commanded  by 
Artochmes,  a  son-in-law  of  Darius.  Herodotus  in  mentioning  these 
facU  (rii.  73)  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  Armenians  were  a 
colony  of  the  Phrygians;  Strabo  (xi.  c.  14.,  t.  ii.  p.  468,  ed.  Tauch.) 
seems  inclined  to  consider  them  as  of  Theesalian  origin,  but  his 
arguments  are  not  very  convincing. 

About  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  before  our  era  Vahey  waa 
upon  the  throne  of  the  Haigs.  He  assisted  Darius  in  his  war  with 
the  Macedonians,  but  fell  in  battle  in  the  year  B.C.  328.  Armenia 
became  a  Macedonian  province,  and  was  ruled  by  governors,  the  first 
of  whom,  Mithrines,  a  Persian,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Vahey.  Already  in  the  year  317  however 
the  Armenian  chief  Ardwand  or  Brwand  (Ardoates)  headed  a 
revolution  against  the  reigning  governor  Neoptolemus,  threw  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke,  and  maintained  himself  for  38  yearn  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign.  After  his  death  the  Armenians  were  obliged  to 
submit  for  a  time  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Seleucidsc,  until  tw-> 
Armenian  nobles,  Artaxias  and  Zariadras,  availed  themselves  of  the 
moment  when  Antiochus  the  Great  had  suffered  a  defeat  from  the 
Romans  (ac.  190)  to  declare  their  country  free  from  its  allegiance  to 
rian  kings.  Armenia  was  at  this  epoch  divided  into  two 
kingdoms,  that  of  Armenia  Minor  on  the  western,  and  that  of  Armenia 
Major  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates.  In  Armenia  Minor  the 
descendants  of  Zariadras  continued  to  rule  till  the  fall  of  Mithridates  ; 
thenceforward  the  country  became  attached  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vespasian  was 
made  a  Roman  province  ;  subsequently  its  limits  were  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  Melitene,  Aravene,  and  part  of  Cataonia  ;  and  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors  we  find  it  divided  into  Armenia  Prima  and 
Secunda,  the  former  governed  by  a  consul,  the  latter  by  a  dus 


In  Armenia  Major  the  family  of  Artaxias  (the  Armenian  Arsacidje) 
maintained  iUelf  till  the  year  B.C.  5,  and  gave  eight,  or  according  to 
other*  ten  kings  to  the  Armenian  throne.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  Tigranes  I.  (B.C.  95-60)  the  son-in-law  and  ally  of  Mithridates. 
He  rendered  himself  master  of  Armenia  Minor,  Cappadocin,  and 
Syria,  but  lost  all  these  conquests  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates. 
Lucullus  invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  near  Tigranocerta  the  mixed 
and  numerous  army  of  Tigranes.  (Plut.  LuculL  25.  ic.)  The  peace 
concluded  in  the  year  B.C.  63  only  left  him  Armenia.  His  son  and 
«nccea*or  Artavamles  was  perfidiously  seized  by  Marcus  An' 
and  delivered  as  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra  the  queen  of 
Egypt  (ac.  84).  After  this  time  Armenia  became  an  object  of 
unceasing  contention  between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  who 
alternately  installed  and  dethroned  it*  rulers. 

In  A.D.  282  Armenia  was  conquered  by  Ardeshir,  the  firnt  of  the 
Saawnide  kings  of  Persia.  The  country  remained  subject  to  this 
dynasty  till  Dertad,  or  Tiridates,  the  aon  of  Khosru  and  the  only 
surrivor  of  the  Areacide  family,  supported  by  a  Roman  army,  made 
it  free  again.  About  A.K  276  Tiridatoi  and  many  of  the  Armenian 
nobility  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  St  Qregory,  whom  l'..pe 
Sylvester  I.  in  A.t>.  819  confirmed  as  pontiff  of  Armenia.  Tims 
Armenia  was  the  first  country  in  whirl  -y  was  exUMi-K.  1 

as   the  national   religion.      The  conversion   <>f  ConsUntine    tn  the 
Christian  faith  about  the  aanip  time  caused  fririxll  to  exist 

between  the  Oreek  empire  and  Armenia,  but  exposed  Hi"  I 
to  the  increased  hatred  of  the  heathen  government  of  Persia.  New 
conflict*  and  disturbance*  ensued,  till  U.l>.  887)  Theodoalus  the  Great 
entered  into  a  compact  with  the  !Vr>imi  king  Saporen,  according  to 
,  which  the  extern  part  of  Armenia  wai  to  belong  to  Persia,  and  the 
western  part  to  the  Roman  empire.  Hapores  with  a  view  to  conciliate 
the  minds  of  the  Armenian  nobles,  many  of  whom  were  quitting  the 

;.   in  rlj.gu.t,  appointed  Khosru,  on  offspring  of  the  A 
family,  as  a  tributary  king  over  Persian  Armenia.       In  428  howerer 
the  Fenian  king  Behram  V.  deponed  ArtACoi  or  Arlashir,  the  last  of 

Lributory  Anacide  rulers,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  An 

pointed  a  Persian  officer  to  govern  the  country.  All  tin1 
,  i  P*™*1"1  <*""*  were  now  directed  towards  the  suppi 
rhrwtwnity  in  Armenia  and  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster,  as  the  difference  of  religion  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  lasting  fealty  of  the  p^vrncTon  these  grounds  the 
Angolan  Christ«an«  became  subject  to  constant  vexatious  and  even 

I  persecution*  from  their  Persian  rulers. 


Even  after  the  fall  of  the  Sasnanide  dynasty  In  632  Armenia  did 
not  enjoy  tranquillity,  as  it*  provinces  soon  became  the  scene  of 
conflic  1  v,.ek  empire  and  the  Mohammedans.  In  855, 

during  the   caliphat   of   Motawakkel,   an    Arabian    army  un<i 
command  <if  Hugs   conquered  Armenia;  many  of  its  principal  noblen 
were  brought  to  Baghdad,  where  the  greater  numl>er  of  them  were 
forced  to  become  convert*  to  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  only  Sempad, 
the  Bagrntide,  died  a  martyr  to  CliriKtmnity.     Hi-  son  Aahod  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  Caliph,    who   in  859   installed   him    king  of 
Armenia.     He  became  the  founder  of  the  Bagratitle  dynasty,  which 
occupied  the  throne  of  Armenia  till  the  year  1080. 
greater   part  of  the  10th  century,   in   the   reign  of  Apas  (928-951), 
Ashod    III.  (H51-977),   and  Sempad   II.   (S»77-S>89>,   Armenia  enjoyed 
tranquillity.      Not  long  afterwards  the  country  became  : 
contest  between  the  Greek  empire  and  the  St-ljukiile  Turk-.     Gagik, 
the  last  of  the  Bagratide  kings,  was  treacherously  killed 
Armenia,    though   still    partially    governed   by   native   ] 
Orpelians  and  others),  became  mainly  dependent  on  the  Greek  ei: 
while  in  the  northern  provinces  the  Turks,  and  in  the  southern  parts 
the  Kurds,  encroached  upon  it*  li- 

From  the  year  1226  Georgia  and  Armenia  suffered  much  from  the 
incursion  of  the  Mogols,  which  continued  till  near  the  end  of  the 
13th  century. 

i  the  murder  of  Gagik,  and  the  fall  of  the  Bsgratide  dominion 
in  Armenia  Proper,  Rupen,  a  relative  of  the  last  kii  !i  lii^ 

family  into  Phrygia,  and  established  an  Armenian  principality  in  the 
Taurus  Mountains  north  of  Cilicia,  which  gradually  extend 
boundaries  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  soon  derived 
importance  from  the  services  which  its  princes  rendered  to  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  during  the  crusades.  Leon  II.,  who  reigned 
from  1185  till  1219,  was  in  1198  crowned  king  of  Cilicia  by 
bishop  Conrad  of  Mainz,  who  was  sent  for  that  purpose  by  the  German 
emperor  Henry  VI.,  and  Pope  Cselestinus  III.;  and  a  crown  was 
likewise  presented  to  him  by  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius.  The 
Cilicio-Armenian  kingdom  continued  till  the  latter  part  of  the  1 4th 
century.  Its  capital  waa  Sis  or  Cis,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus  in  a  feeder  of  the  Jihun  about  40  miles  N.R.  of  Adana,  in  the 
south-east  of  Asia  Minor.  The  lart  king,  Leon  VI.,  was  in  1875  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Mamluks  of  Egypt,  and  after  a  long  captivity 
wandered  as  an  exile  through  Europe,  from  one  country  to  another, 
till  he  died  at  Paris  in  1393. 

The  Mamluks  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  up  their  rule  over  Cilicia 
and  part  of  Armenia  Proper  to  the  Ottomans.  The  Armenians  now 
a  nation  without  a  country  or  home,  rather  th.  cruel 

persecutions  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  spread  tin  11  over 

Asia  and  Europe.  As  early  as  the  year  1331  Armenian  refugees  came 
to  Kamenz  in  the  Lausitz  (Lusatia.)  Others  followed  tin-  ottoman 
conquerors  to  Constantinople  (1453),  where  the  grand  Signior  gave 
them  a  patriarch.  They  were  well  received  in  Hussia,  where  numbers 
established  themselves  at  New-Nakhchivan  on  the  Don,  at  Moscow, 
and  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1605,  12,000  families  were  led  forcibly  away 
from  Armenia  into  Persia,  by  the  command  of  Shah  Abbas.  They 
settled  at  Julfa,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan,  giving  to  this  quarter 
of  the  city  the  name  of  their  city  .Julfn  or  Pjnlfo,  on  the  Araxcs  in 
Armenia.  Many  who  rtill  remained  at  Tauriz,  Era-rum,  Kara,  and 
Bayazid,  have  as  previously  mentioned  recently  withdrawn  to  the 
Russian  provinces  south  of  the  Caucasus.  Armenian  merchants  ore 
now  found  established  in  India,  on  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  in  Singapore,  in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  in  every  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  Syria  and  Kgypt,  and  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Almost  even  '  fair  or  mart,  from  Leipzig  and 

London  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  is  visited  by  them. 

Oiaracterittirt  of  the  Armenian  Language. — The  Ann  ni:m  language 
is  rough,  and  overcharged  with  consonants.  It  is  allied  to  the  most 
ancient  language  of  the  Arinn  family.  Besides  a  gre:i  t  Indo- 

Germanic  roots,  it  shows  many  analogies  to  the  Finnic  dialects  of 
Siberia,  and  other  languages  of  northern  Asia, 
excessively  complicated  ;  like  the  northern  languages  it  hog 

an  article  attached  i»  the  end  of  words.     It  does  not  diltinguii 
genders.     The  declension  has  ten  cases  in  the  singular  and  plural ;  and 
in  the  conjugation  °f  the  verbs  we  find  a  corresponding  copiousness 
of  inflection.    The  ancient  or  literary  Am  in  its 

grammar  and  structure  from  the  present  Armenian  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  dead  language.  In  good  Armenian  authors  of  any 
age  or  country  no  •  i  •  <lialectM  observable,  notion 

resembles  that  of  the  Greek  language.      Into  the  modem 
many  foreign  words  have  been  introduced,  especially  from  the  Tu  i 
the  grammar  is  altered,  and  the  construction  of  sentences  is  modelled 
after  the  fn-l  Turkish  language.     The  language  is  written 

from  left  to  right ;  the  alphabet  now  in  use  consists  •  •  and 

was  introduced  in  A.I).  406.  Before  this  date  Syrian  ami  other  foreign 
:tlpli.ib«te  were  used. 

>'>ove  100  years  there  has  existed  at  Venice  a  congregation  of 
Armenian  monks,  who  are  constantly  publishing  works  on  religion, 
theology,  literature,  and  science,  such  as  they  think  likeh 
their  countrymen.  They  dwell  on  the  little  island  of  Son  Lazaro,  and 
call  themselves  Mekhiteristc«,  which  name  they  derive  from  that  of 
their  founder,  Peter  Mekhitar,  who  fixed  himself  at  Venice  in  1717. 
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They  have  a  printing-office  well  stocked  with  Armenian  types,  formerly 
cast  at  Amsterdam  under  the  directions  of  Lucas  Vanant.  Many 
important  works  of  a  general  interest  have  already  come  from  the 
Armenian  press  of  San  Lazaro  ;  among  others  one  of  the  latest  is  an 
edition,  in  Armenian  and  Latin,  of  three  '  Sermones '  of  Philo  the 
Jew,  the  Greek  original  of  which  is  lost.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
the  fathers  were  engaged  in  publishing  a  kind  of  Armenian  Penny 
Magazine,  as  the  work  is  described  by  one  of  themselves,  the  Pere 
Qregoire  Alepson,  in  a  letter  to  the  conductor  of  this  work. 

Religion. — Before  their  conversion  to  Christianity  the  Armenians 
had  a  religion  made  up  partly  from  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  and 
partly  from  the  Nature  worship  of  the  East.      Their  chief  gods  were 
Aramazt,  the  Magiau  Onnuzd,  and  Anaites  or  Anahid,  the  Babylonian 
impersonation  of  the  passive  principle.     Their  temples  were  crowded 
with  statues,  and  animal  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  their  altars.     At  I 
the  funeral  of  their  great  king  Artaces  many  Armenians  immolated  j 
themselves  after  the  Scythian  custom  upon  his  body. 

As  Christians  the  Armenians  adopt  the  Apostolic,  the  Nicene,  and 
the  Athanasian  creeds,  but  reject  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
G'halcedon,  and  follow  the  Monophysite  heresy  in  admitting  but  one 
nature  (namely  the  divine)  in  the  person  of  Christ.  They  assert  also 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  only.  They  have  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  namely,  Baptism,  Con- 
firmation, Matrimony,  Consecration  of  Priests,  Confession  of  Sins, 
Eucharist,  and  Extreme  Unction.  They  admit  the  doctrine  of  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  sacrament,  which 
they  administer  under  both  forms  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastics, 
dipping  the  bread  into  the  wine. "  The  Armenian  clergy  are  divided 
into  monastics  and  seculars.  The  former  (under  which  class  are 
comprised  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  doctors,  monks,  and 
hermits)  live  in  celibacy  ;  the  secular  clergy  are  permitted  and  advised 
to  marry.  The  Armenian  Church  does  not  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  ;  there  are  however  many  Armenian  congrega- 
tions that  do,  and  are  therefore  called  United  Armenians  or  Armenian 
Catholics.  It  is  governed  by  patriarchs,  who  reside  at  Ech-miadzin, 
Sis,  and  Akhtamar.  an  island  in  the  south  of  Lake  Van.  The  number 
of  their  bishops  amounts  to  between  50  and  60. 

The  Armenians  have  an  era  of  their  own,  which  commences  with 
the  year  551  of  the  Christian  era.  Their  year  is  a  moveable  solar 
year. 

Population,  Taxation,  Ac. — The"population,  which  is  scanty  compared 
to  the  extent  of  the  country,  consists  chiefly  of  Armenians,  Kurds, 
and  Turks,  with  a  small  number  of  Turkomans  in  the  north,  and 
Home  Yezedeeg  and  Arabs  in  the  basin  of  the  Tigris.  The  Armenians 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  and  trading  part  of  the 
population ;  they  are  a  down-trodden,  long-oppressed  race,  with  great 
aptitude  for  business  nevertheless,  and  a  wonderful  fidelity  to  their 
religion,  to  which  alone  they  are  indebted  for  their  existence  as  a 
separate  people  throughout  long  centuries  of  subjection.  They  are 
generally  prohibited  from  carrying  arms ;  they  are  not  allowed  to 
remove  with  their  families  to  parts  of  the  country  that  are  thinly 
peopled  or  where  spare  lands  abound.  This  prohibition  is  enforced  only 
against  the  Christian  Rayahs,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  migration  and 
the  diminution  of  contributions  to  local  taxation ;  for  the  head  of  a 
family  ia  called  npon  to  pay  his  portion  at  the  place  where  his  family 
resides  though  he  himself  may  have  been  obliged  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere. 

The  Armenian  houses  on  the  table-land  have  been  before  described. 
Colonel  Sheil  thus  speaks  of  the  best  house  in  a  village  on  the 
eastern  frontier :  "  A  more  unclean  place  I  have  seldom  seen.  .  .  .  The 
dingy  denizens  are  reared  in  dirt  most  conspicuously  ;  every  body  was 
filthy  tad  in  rags,  but  their  poverty  was  more  apparent  than  real,  for 
the  house  was  crowded  like  the  generality  of  other  houses  with  cows, 
calves,  buffaloes,  &c."  The  houses  were  not  more  than  four  feet  high 
outside,  but  as  there  was  a  considerable  descent  at  the  entrance  the 
height  was  much  greater  within.  The  houses  both  on  the  table-land 
and  in  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  are  built  mostly  with  arched  roofs,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber ;  and  in  summer  they  swarm  with 
retmhi,  so  that  living  under  tents  becomes  then  a  necessity  to  all 
except  the  case-hardened. 

In  describing  the  dress  of  the  Armenian  villagers,  Colonel  Sheil 
remarks  that  "  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  wear  any  dress  at  all ;  it 
is  generally  made  of  shreds  and  patches,  and  the  marvel  is  how  a 
man  gets  in  or  out  of  it,  if  he  ever  takes  that  trouble.  Instead  of 
trowwrH,  which  are  universally  worn  by  Mohammedan  females,  the 
Armenian  women  wear  a  petticoat,  they  also  wear  a  large  white 
cotton  veil  and  a  slip  of  white  cloth  which  partially  conceals  the 
mouth." 

All  the  male  Rayah  population  above  14  years  of  age  pay  Kharaj,  or 
poll-tax ;  they  are  divided  into  classes,  each  of  which  pays  a  different 
amount.  Another  tax,  which  is  not  paid  exclusively  by  Armenians, 
in  th«  .W«/"»'/'.  or  .•Klnimixtration-tax,  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of 
the  public  servants.  This  ia  an  arbitrary  tax  varying  in  amount, 
according  to  the  disposition  or  necessities  of  the  pasha,  who  produces 
no  accounts  to  regulate  or  justify  its  amount.  The  mode  of  its 
imposition  is  this  : — When  the  amount  is  fixnd  by  the  pasha  the  heads 
of  each  religious  sect  meet  at  the  capital  of  the  pashalik,  ;m<\  apportion 
it  among  their  districts ;  then  the  heads  of  the  sects  in  the  districts 


apportion  the  sum  allotted  to  the  district  among  the  villages  ;  and  in 
the  villages  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  each  is  again  subdivided  among 
the  inhabitants  by  the  heads  of  the  village.  The  Moslem  population 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  least  are  exempted  from  the  saliyaueh 
altogether.  Some  of  the  villages  on  the  leading  route  are  exempted 
from  it  on  condition  of  furnishing  post-horses  or  of  entertaining 
travellers.  These  taxes  in  addition  to  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  paid  to  the  pasha  by  all  cultivators  weigh  heavily  (sometimes  as 
many  as  three  saliyauehs  are  paid  in  the  year)  ;  but  the  greatest 
grievance  under  which  the  Armenians  groan  is  the  abhorred  '  kishlak,' 
by  which  they  are  forced  during  the  long  winter  to  receive  the  Kurds, 
their  families,  and  cattle,  into  their  houses,  and  to  supply  them  with 
food,  fodder,  Ac.,  receiving  in  return  whatever  the  pasha,  not  their 
guests,  may  be  pleased  to  pay.  Yet  perhapa  all  this  would  be  endurable 
were  there  a  steady  and  regular  government  ;  sometimes  however 
the  authority  of  the  pashas  is  set  at  nought  by  the  Kurdish  chiefs,  who 
impose  a  less  amount  of  taxation  on  the  cultivators,  but  leave  them 
exposed  to  the  plundering  propensities  of  their  insolent  and  lawless 
followers.  Before  the  battle  of  Nezib,  in  1838,  when  Hafiz  Pasha  was 
defeated  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  Turkish  governors  made  great  efforts, 
and  very  generally  succeeded,  in  checking  the  depredations  of  the 
Kurds,  and  a  kind  of  militia  was  established  in  part  of  the  table-land 
at  least  which  promised  to  give  greater  security  of  life  and  property  ; 
but  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  there  has  been  a  steady  advance 
towards  regular  government  since,  or  whether  matters  have  returned 
to  the  old  state. 

The  Kurds  have  spread  themselves  over  the  greater  part  of  Armenia, 
and  form  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  population.  They  are  divided 
into  Us,  or  clans,  who  are  often  at  feud  with  each  other.  Some  of 
them  have  villages  in  which  they  reside  constantly  ;  others  reside  in 
their  villages  only  during  the  whiter,  and  others  agaiu  have  no  settled 
habitations  but  live  under  tents  during  the  open  season,  and  are 
quartered  on  the  Armenian  villages  during  the  winter.  For  this  they 
agree  with  the  pasha  or  the  serasker  of  whatever  province  they  are  in 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  aa  '  kishlak-parah-si,'  or  tax  for  winter  quarters 
and  the  pasha  allots  them  arbitrarily  among  the  Armenian  villages, 
sometimes  in  the  ratio  of  one  Kurdish  family  to  two  Armeniau,  often  in 
the  ratio  of  two  to  three. 

In  spring  the  nomad  Kurds  first  graze  the  low  grounds,  and  rise 
toward  the  higher  mountains  as  the  season  advances  and  the  lower 
pastures  are  consumed.  They  return  gradually  from  the  high  grounds 
as  the  cold  forces  them  to  descend  ;  about  the  end  of  October  they  go 
into  winter  quarters  where  they  remain  between  five  and  six  months 
in  the  close  and  filthy  houses  of  the  Armenians.  Although  there  is 
positive  evidence  of  pastoral  wealth  among  the  Kurds  their  women 
and  children  are  never  well  clothed,  the  latter  being  either  naked  or 
scantily  covered  with  a  few  rags.  In  youth  nevertheless  both  sexes 
are  robust  and  healthy,  and  have  beautiful  teeth  ;  but  their  exposed 
and  laborious  life  makes  them  (the  females  especially)  grow 
prematurely  old.  Among  the  house-dwelling  Kurds  only  women  of 
high  rank  conceal  their  faces,  but  among  the  tent-dwellers  all  exhibit 
their  features  without  reserve,  and  have  considerable  intercourse  with 
the  men  of  the  encampment.  It  is  very  common  for  the  young  men 
to  run  away  with  the  young  women  of  a  neighbouring  encampment, 
which  produces  violent  quarrels  and  often  gives  rise  to  blood 
feuds. 

The  Kurds  have  a  strong  propensity  to  rob  ;  they  will  even  thieve 
in  the  hope  that  by  some  expedient  a  part  may  be  retained.  No 
shame  or  punishment  is  attached  to  acts  of  this  kind.  In  their  plun- 
dering expeditions,  which  they  generally  undertake  after  the  ingathering 
in  hopes  of  greater  booty,  they  endeavour  to  surprise  the  inhabitants 
and  carry  off  everything  they  can  seize  ;  if  resistance  is  made  or 
rescue  attempted,  many  lives  are  lost.  Their  women  not  unfrequently 
load  the  rifles  of  their  husbands,  and  often  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  affray. 

Some  of  the  tribes  rear  fine  horses  of  the  Arab  breed,  and  the  Kurds 
generally  are  excellent  horsemen.  Colonel  Sheil  describes  the  dress 
of  a  Kurdish  chief  as  follows:  —  "Short  yellow  boots  •  blue  cloth 
trowsers  of  prodigious  dimensions  ;  three  jackets  of  different  colours, 
and  one  of  them  with  sleeves  two  yards  in  length  ;  a  wide  silk  sash  round 
the  waist,  and  an  enormous  turban  of  silk  of  every  colour  ;  a  white 
Arab  cloak  ;  a  dagger  and  a  pair  of  long  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  a  sword 
worn  with  the  edge  to  the  rear  complete  his  costume."  This  gay 
dress  is  imitated  more  or  less  by  every  one  according  to  his  means. 
The  poorer  Kurds  wear  the  coarse  woollen  manufactures  of  their 
made  into  a  short  jacket  and  trowsern. 


(Papers  by  Colonel  Sheil,  Mr.  Brandt,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  others, 
in  the  Royal  Geographical  Journal,  vols.  iii.  vi.  and  x.  ;  Rennell's 
Geography  of  Herodotus;  Moses  of  Chorene,  History  of  Armenia; 
Chamich's  History  of  Armenia  ;  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.;  History 
of  Vartan,  and  Vahram's  Chronicle  of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  in 
Cilicia,  translated  from  the  Armenian  by  Neumann  ;  Klaproth,  in  the 
Nouvean  Journal  A  tiatique,  vol.  xii.  ;  Colonel  Chesney's  Survey  of  the 
l'.iij,ln-iites  and  Tigris;  Kinneir's  Travels  in  Armenia;  Prichard's 
Natural  History  of  Man;  St.  Martin's  Mem.  inr  I'  Arme'nie  ;  Rich'a 
Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Kurdistan.) 

ARMENTIE'RES.     [NonD.] 

ARMLEY.    [LEEDS.] 


ARMOUIt'A. 


A  .;•;... 


AUMO'RICA,  ARMORIC.K  (MVITATKS,  the  name  given  in  the 
time  of  fVsar  to  the  maritime  district*  of  Celtic  Caul,  situated  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris  (Loire)  and  that  of  the  Sequana  (Seine) :  the 
word  it  derived  from  the  Celtic  ar  mor,  which  meona  '  near  the  sea.' 
That  tract  of  country  was  occupied  by  several  tribes,  the  Veneti, 
Osumii,  Curiosolites,  Rhedoneo,  Caletes,  Unelli,  ic.,  who  formed  a 
•ort  of  confederacy.  Their  towns  and  fortresses  were  built  along  the 
coast,  and  they  had  a  considerable  fleet,  with  which  they  carried  on 
an  intercourse  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain.  Being  subdued  by 
the  Romans  after  repeated  struggle*,  they  formed  part  of  the  province 
called  Lugdunensis  Secunda,  which  was  afterwards  subdivided  into 
Secunda  and  Tertia :  the  maritime  district*  of  this  province  were 
stylo)  Armoricanns  Tractus,  and  nearly  corresponded  in  extent  to  the 
French  provinces  of  Brittanny  and  Normandy.  MaximuH,  a  Roman 
officer,  having  revolted  with  the  legions  of  Britain  against  the  emperor 
Uratian,  A.D.  333,  paused  into  Gaul  with  two  legions  and  a  large 
number  of  islanders,  among  whom  was  one  Conon  Meriadec,  a  chief- 
tain from  the  south  of  Scotland,  to  whom  Haximus  assigned  the 
government  of  Armorica.  This  is  the  first  recorded  emigration  of 
Britons  into  that  province,  which  was  followed  by  others,  as  Conan, 
having  obtained  the  confirmation  of  his  government  from  Theodosius 
after  the  death  of  Mazimus,  induced  many  of  his  countrymen  to  come 
and  settle  under  his  protection. 

In  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  thousands  of  Britons,  driven  from 
their  native  country  by  the  incursions  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles 
crossed  the  channel,  and  sought  refuge  among  their  countrymen  in 
Armorica.  That  country,  left  unprotected  by  the  Roman  emperors 
had  erected  itself  into  an  independent  state  under  the  government  o! 
Conan's  descendants,  and  favoured  by  its  situation  had  repelled  the 
attacks  of  the  northern  tribes  who  devastated  the  rest  of  Gaul.  The 
•hips  of  Armorica  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  those  times,  and 
the  country  seems  to  have  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity 
amidat  the  general  desolation  of  the  west  of  Europe.  The  Christian 
religion  was  early  propagated  in  Armorica ;  bishops  of  Dol,  Quimper, 
and  Vannes  are  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and  the  old 
annals  of  the  country  have  preserved  the  memory  of  numerous  saints 
whose  Celtic  names  are  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Fresh  emigrations  continuing  to  pour  in  from  Britain,  the  British 
population  seema  in  a  great  measure  to  have  displaced,  near  the  coast 
at  least,  the  original  inhabitants,  who  withdrew  to  the  interior  dis- 
tricts ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  country  began  to  be  called 
Bretaigne  or  Bretagne,  and  the  people  Bretons.  The  council  of  Tours, 
held  in  567,  in  one  of  its  canons  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
Breton  and  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Armorica.  The  successors  ol 
Conan  were  styled  counts  of  Bretagne.  They  did  homage  to  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  as  their  sovereign  ;  but  their  vassalage  must  have 
been  merely  nominal,  as  we  find  them  acting  as  independent  princes 
and  frequently  at  war  with  Clovis's  successors,  until  the  country  was 
finally  subdued  by  Charlemagne.  Before  this  event  it  had  been  called 
Bretagne,  under  which  name  it  again  became  a  separate  duchy,  with 
only  a  nominal  dependence  on  the  crown  of  France.  [BKETAGNE.] 

(Oaru,  Ifittoirf  de  Bretagne.) 

ARMOY.    [AwnuM.] 

ARNAUTS,  the  name  given  by  the  Turks  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Albania.  [ALBANIA.] 

AKXAY-LE-DUC.     [CoTE-D'On.] 

ARXHEIM,  ARSHEM,  or  AERNEM,  a  fortified  city  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  old  Rhine,  now  the  capital  of  Gelderland,  and  formerly 
one  of  the  Hanse  towns,  is  situated  in  51°  68'  47"  N.  lat,  6°  54'  52' 
E.  long..  33  miles  E.  by  &  from  Utrecht,  and  50  miles  S.E.  from 
Amsterdam :  population  about  17,000.  About  two  miles  above 
Arnheim  a  canal  branches  off  from  the  river,  and  carries  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  Doesburg,  where  it  joins  the  Yssel,  which 
flows  into  the  Zuider-Zee.  This  junction  between  the  Rhine  and 
Yisel  was  made  by  Drusus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  The 
town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  small  range  of  bills  (which  are  not  of 
common  occurenoe  in  Holland)  called  Beluwe  or  Veluwe,  and  running 
irregularly  northward  towards  the  Zuider-Zee.  A  bridge  of  boaU 
croeees  the  Rhine  at  Arnheim.  The  fortifications,  which  were 
improved  and  enlarged  by  Coehorn  in  1702,  defend  the  town  on  the 
land  side.  The  ramparts  are  planted  with  elms,  and  form  very 
agreeable  promenade*.  The  city  Is  entered  by  four  gates.  It  has  a 
Reformed  church  with  a  high  tower,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  small 
Lutheran  church,  a  governor's  residence,  and  a  very  old-fashioned 
state-house.  There  is  a  good  port  at  Arnheim.  Woollen  and  cotton 
•tuft*,  paper,  and  tobacco  are  the  industrial  product*.  There  is  also 
an  active  general  and  transit  trade,  the  latter  chiefly  with  Germany. 
It  is  the  market  for  the  district  of  the  Veluwe  and  part  of  the  Betuwe, 
or  the  insulated  district  between  the  Rhine,  Waal,  and  Let  [B«TC WE.] 
Cclssui,  rye,  oats,  ftc.  are  brought  in  great  quantity  to  Arnheim. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  present*  a  succession  of  villas,  parks, 
and  gardens,  and  can  boast  of  beautiful  trees  and  pure  flowing  streams 
-things  rare  in  other  parU  of  Holland.  Steamers  ply  daily  to  Cologne 
and  Rotterdam.  A  railroad  running  through  Utrecht  joins  the  town 
to  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  and  Rotterdam  ;  and  a  prolongation  of  it 
eastward  is  in  course  of  construction  to  the  frontier  town  of  Emme- 
rich in  Kl>cni»h  Prussia.  Arnheim  is  first  mentioned  in  a  charter  of 
the  emperor  Otho,  A.D.  999.  It  was  long  the  residence  of  the  counts 


am]  dukes  of  Gelderland,  whose  monuments  are  seen  in  the  • 
nf  St.  Ku— liius.     The  town  wu  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1585  ;  in 
li'iT-  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  loft  it  in  1074  after  destroying 
the  fortifications.     In  1813  the  Prussians  took  it  from  the  French. 

ARNO,  the  ancient  Arniu,  the  prmci|>;il  river  of  Tuscany,  rise* 
about  20  miles  N.K.  from  Fli.rvncf,  in  4:!  .'.:!'  N  hit  ,  11  3»'  E.  long., 
I  on  the  southern  slope  of  Monte  Falterona,  which  is  a  high  western 
1  projection  from  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  The  river  descend* 
by  the  village  of  stia  into  the  long  and  deep  valley  of  Casentiuo, 
running  in  a  south-south-east  direction  between  the  great  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  and  an  offset  which,  detaching  iuelf  from  Mont* 
Falterona,  divides  the  Casentino  from  the  Hugello  or  valley  of  the 
Sieve,  and  lower  down  from  the  Valdarno,  forming  the  mountains  of 
Crocicchie,  Gualdo,  Consumi,  Yallonibrosa,  and  Pratoma  ;!!•>.  Tin- 
Arno  receives  in  its  course  numerous  torrents  from  both  ridges — 
"  the  cool  streams  flowing  down  the  verdant  slopes  of  Casentino' s 
hills,"  which  Dante  mentions  in  the  30th  canto  of  the  '  Inferno.' 

Having  passed  the  town  of  Bibbiena,  the  Arno  has  a  more  southern 
course,  being  confined  to  the  eastward  by  an  ofiset  from  the  Apennines 
which  runs  southward  by  Chiusi  and  Montencuto  towards  Arezzo,  and 


divides  the  waters  of  the  Arno  from  those  of  the  Upper  Tiber.  Issuing 


from  the  Lower  Caaentino  the  Arno  enters  the  plain  of  Arezzo,  and 
running  in  a  south  direction  by  Quanta  receives  the  waters  of  the 
northern  Chiana,  and  then  suddenly  turns  to  the  westward,  entering 
a  deep  mountain  gorge,  appropriately  called  L'Imbuto,  or '  The  Funnel.' 
The  river  then  traverses  the  small  valley  of  Laterina,  from  which  it 
issues  by  another  narrow  and  wild  pasa  called  Valle  <\M'  Inferno, 
which  is  three  miles  in  length.     The  Arno  next  enters  the  beautiful 
region  called  the  Upper  Valdarno,  one  of  the  moat  delightful  rural 
spots  in  Tuscany,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.     It  is  a 
about  14  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  miles  iu  breadth,  bounded 
by  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  sheltered  on  the  north-east  by  the  lufty 
and  rugged  Apennines,  among  which  the  wooded  summit  in  distin- 
guished that  overhangs  the  convent  of  Vallombrosa.    The  valley  itself 
is  a  continued  succession  of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  hills  are 
covered  with  vineyards  or  verdant  pastures.     Several  neat  towns  and 
villages  are  scattered  about,  besides  numerous  hamlets  and  cottages 
on  the  hill  slopes.     Through  this  valley  the  Arno  runs  in  a  north- 
north-west  direction,  its  course  being  nearly  parallel  to  that  which  it 
followed  higher  up  in  the  Casentino.     At  Incisa  the  mountains  close 
again  on  both  aides,  and  the  Arno  runs  through  a  deep  channel  exca- 
vated iu  a  ridge  of  limestone  rock,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
mountains  of  Vallombrosa,  and  extends  for  to  the  south  toward  Siena. 
The  river  runs  here  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north  until  it  panes 
Rignano,  beyond  which  in  the  mountains  on  the  right  bank  a  valley 
opens,  whence  the  Sieve,  a  large  stream  coming  from  the  district  of 
Mugello  north  of  Florence,  flows  into  the  Arno.     Here  the  Anio,  after 
a  circuitous  course  of  more  than  60  miles,  is  only  13  «r  14  milex 
direct  distance  from  its  source.     It  now  turns  westward  by  Varlungo 
and  enters  the  plain  of  Florence,  dividing  the  city  of  Florence  into 
two  unequal  parts.     About  10  miles  below  Florence,  and  beyond  the 
bridge  and  village  of  Signa,  the  Amo  runs  in  a  deep  channel  excavated 
through  the  base  of  Mount  Golfolina,  which  is  said  to  have  been  cut 
by  the  old  Etruscans.     A  wider  passage  being  thus  opened  for  the 
river,  the  plain  of  Florence,  which  was  a  marsh  before,  was  drained. 
The  course  of  the  river  here  diverges  one  or  two  points  towards  the 
south.     Ten  miles  farther  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  recede,  and  leave 
a  plain  between  them  and  the  river  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Empoli 
and  San  Miniato.     Here  the  Arno  receives  the  Elsa,  a  considerable 
stream  coming  from  the  south,  which  has  its  source  in  the  highlands 
near  Siena  that  divide  the  basin  of  the  Arno  from  that  of  the  Oinbrone. 
On  its  right  bank  the  Arno  receives  several  streams  which  come  from 
the  northern  Apennines  above  Pistoja,  and  the  waters  from  the  lake  or 
marsh  of  Fucecchio,   and  from  that  of  Bicntina.     About  10  miles 
below  San  Miniato  the  Arno,  after  receiving  the  Era,  a  large  stream 
from  the  south,  enters  the  plain  of  Pisa,  through  which  it  makes 
several  considerable  windings,  passes  through  the  town  of  Pisa,  and 
enters  the  sea  above  five  mile*  westward  of  it,  43°  41'  N.  lat,  10°  15' 
E.  long.     Formerly  the  mouth  of  the  Arno  was  some  miles  more  to 
the  south,   but  it  having  become  obstructed,  partly  by  the  Genoese 
sinking  many  ships  in  it  in  their  wars  against  Pisa,  and  partly  by  the 
sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  a  new  cut  was  made  from  San  Pictro  in 
Grado,  about  three  miles  below  Pisa,  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Arno  were  made  to  run  in  1606.     The  ancient  port  of  Pisa  was  not 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arno  ;  it  was  a  natural  bay  formed  by  the  sea  to 
the  southward  of  the  old  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  the 
stream  called  Calambrone  now  runs  into  the  sea,  and  between  that 
and  Leghorn.     It  is  now  filled  up,  and  hardly  any  traces  remain  of  it ; 
but  Targioni  Touetti,  in  his  'Relazione  di  Viaggi  in  Toscana,'  gives  a 
plan  of  the  harbour  as  it  was  from  old  documents  and  drawings.    A 
anal  for  barges  connects  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  and  runn  partly  through 
the  site  of  the  former  Porto.  Pisano.     From  Pisa  barges  ascend  the 
Arno  to  Florence,  but  the  navigation  is  often  interrupted  in  summer 
owing  to  the  shallow-new  of  the  water.     In  the  time  of  Strabo,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  5th  century  of  our  era,  the  Auser  (now  Serchio), 
instead  of  discharging  iUelf  into  the  sea  as  it  now  does,  entered  the 
Arno  below  Pisa,  and  that  city  stood  between  the  two  rivers.     How 
and  when  the  Serchio  altered  its  course  is  not  known,  but  in  the  12th 
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century  it  had  already  assumed  its  present  channel.  Still  it  approaches 
very  near  Pisa  on  the  north,  and  in  times  of  inundations  its  waters 
mi*  with  those  of  the  Arno. 

The  Arno,  like  all  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Apennines,  is 
subject  to  sudden  overflowings.  The  quantity  of  earth  and  stones 
which  it  then  carries  down  from  the  mountains  has  raised  its  bed  in 
many  places  nearly  as  high  as  the  adjacent  fields.  Embankments 
have  been  made  along  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  are  kept  up 
at  a  considerable  expense.  But  in  cases  of  extraordinary  rains  and 
storms  in  the  highlands  where  it  has  its  source,  the  Arno  rushes  down 
with  such  fury  as  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  inundate  a  great  part 
of  the  country.  Among  the  more  disastrous  inundations  that  of 
September  1537  is  recorded,  when  the  Valdarno  and  the  whole  plain 
of  Florence  were  overflowed,  and  trees,  mills,  cattle,  and  even  houses 
were  carried  away.  Two-thirds  of  the  city  of  Florence  were  inundated, 
the  water  being  in  some  places  eight  feet  above  the  pavement,  and 
two  of  the  bridges  of  Florence  were  carried  away.  It  took  several 
months  to  clear  the  mud  from  the  streets  and  houses.  In  November 
1740  another  great  inundation  occurred,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
sirocco  wind  which  melted  the  snows  that  had  fallen  on  the  Apen- 
nines. The  Sieve,  which  swells  from  the  same  causes  and  generally  at 
the  same  tune  as  the  Arno,  greatly  contributes  to  these  inundations. 

It  appears  that  in  ancient  times  the  waters  of  the  Arno  divided  near 
Arezzo,  and  part  of  them  flowed  southward  by  the  Clanis  (Chiana) 
into  the  Tiber.  (Fossombroni,  '  Memorie  Idraulico-Storiche  sopra  la 
Val  di  Chiana.')  A  communication  by  water  existed  between  Arretium 
and  Rome.  But  the  bed  of  the  Chiana  becoming  raised  by  deposits 
of  earth,  the  declivity  towards  the  south,  which  was  already  slight, 
wag  destroyed,  and  the  whole  waters  of  the  Arno  turned  towards 
Florence.  The  northern  part  of  the  Val  di  Chiana  then  became  a 
marsh,  the  streams  that  formerly  ran  into  the  Arno  remaining  stag- 
nant in  various  places  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
game  valley  that  the  waters  continued  to  find  their  way  into  the  Tiber, 
after  joining  the  river  Paglia  near  Orvieto.  At  last  the  people  of 
Arezzo  in  the  14th  century  cut  a  canal,  which  carried  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  northern  Chiana  into  the  Arno.  This  canal  has  been 
since  repeatedly  enlarged  and  lengthened  by  the  Tuscan  government, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  interesting  hydraulic  works  and 
experiments.  [CHIANA,  VAL  DI.] 

The  whole  course  of  the  Arno  is  about  140  miles.  Its  breadth 
varies  greatly  :  near  Florence  it  is  about  400  feet,  but  the  waters  are 
very  low  in  summer,  and  the  river  is  then  fordable.  Within  the  city 
of  Florence  the  bed  of  the  Arno  is  considerably  narrower,  being  con- 
fined by  the  walls  of  the  quays.  At  Pisa  however  it  continues  to  retain 
the  appearance  of  a  considerable  river.  The  tract  of  country  watered 
by  the  Arno,  especially  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  constitutes  the 
most  populous,  most  productive,  and  most  thriving  part  of  Tuscany. 
In  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Arno,  between  Arezzo  and  Florence,  a 
rast  quantity  of  bones  and  whole  skeletons  of  the  largest  quadrupeds 
of  other  climates,  the  mastodon,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippo- 
potamus are  found,  as  well  as  beds  of  lignite.  [APENNINES.] 

ARNOLD.       [NOTTINCHAHSHIItE.] 

ARNSBERG,  or  ARENSBERG,  a  government  or  province  of  Prus- 
sian Westphalia,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  governments  of  Mtinster  and 
Minden,  E.  by  the  principality  of  Waldeck  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  S. 
by  Nassau,  and  W.  by  the  governments  of  Coblenz,  Cologne,  and 
Duaseldorf.  Its  shape  is  nearly  triangular,  the  base  which  is  about 
70  miles  long  from  east  to  west  resting  on  the  Lippe,  and  the  vertex 
which  is  about  70  miles  southward  from  the  base  resting  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Westerwald,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Upper  Sieg.  The  area  is  2965  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  1849  was  579,757,  of  whom  about  5700  were  Jews 
and  the  rest  Evangelicals  and  Catholics,  in  the  ratio  of  127  to  100. 

Surface. — With  the  exception  of  the  immediate  basin  of  the  Lippe, 
which  is  level,  the  surface  is  a  rugged  mountainous  plateau,  in  parts 
covered  with  forests  or  with  coppice-wood,  in  parts  stony  and  barren. 
These  highlands  are  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Sauerland  Moun- 
tains which,  extending  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Sieg,  form  part 
of  the  watershed  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  to  which 
respectively  their  western  and  eastern  declivities  extend.  They  are 
distinguished  in  different  parts  by  special  names.  The  northern 
part,  stretching  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Ruhr,  and  extending 
eastward  to  the  hilly  region  of  Brilon  and  the  sources  of  the  Diemel, 
a  feeder  of  the  Weser,  forms  the  Haarstrang  Mountains,  a  portion  of 
which  lying  between  the  Mono  and  the  Ruhr  is  called  the  Arnsberger- 
Wald.  At  the  sources  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lenne  is  the  plateau  of 
Winterberg,  the  highest  part  of  the  Sauerland,  the  general  level  of 
which  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  several  of  the  summits 
rise  more  than  500  feet  higher.  The  southern  part,  which  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Sieg  and  the  Eder,  another  feeder  of  the  Weser, 
forms  the  ilothhaar  or  Rothlager  Mountains,  which  reach  their  greatest 
elevation  in  the  Ederkopf,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level  It  will  thus 
be  Been  that  the  crest  of  the  Sauerland  runs  at  a  very  little  distance 
from  the  eastern  boundary,  and  that  the  government  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  the  Rhine  slope  of  that  system.  In  the  west  of  the  govern- 
ment, between  the  left  bank  of  the  Lenne  and  the  sources  of  the 
Wupper,  are  the  Ebbe  Mountains,  which  reach  the  height  of  2220 
feet  The  surface  is  furrowed  by  several  rivers  and  by  a  great  number 
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of  small  streams,  many  of  which  run  through  narrow  gorges  and  wild 
mountain  glens.  The  Lippe,  flowing  at  its  northern  base  towards  the 
west,  passes  the  towns  of  Lippstadt  and  Hamm,  and  enters  the  Rhine 
in  the  government  of  Diisseldorf  at  Wesel,  after  a  course  of  about  100 
miles.  It  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  up  to  Lippstadt ;  in  that 
I  distance  it  traverses  a  rich  agricultural  lowland,  the  surplus  produce 
I  of  which  is  sent  down  the  Lippe  to  the  Rhine.  Nearly  parallel  to  the 
Lippe  flows  the  Ruhr,  carrying  down  the  drainage  of  all  the  central 
part  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sauerland  into  the  Rhine  at  Ruhrort. 
The  Ruhr  is  navigable  for  barges  up  to  Witten,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  province.  The  principal  feeders  of  the  Ruhr  in  the  government 
are  the  Miine,  which  enters  it  on  the  right  bank  below  Arnsberg  ;  the 
Lenne,  which  has  a  north-western  course,  and  enters  it  on  the  left 
bank ;  and  the  Volme  and  the  Empe,  which  flow  northward,  and 
uniting  their  waters  at  Hagen  join  the  Ruhr  about  two  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Leune.  The  Sieg  drains  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  government.  Its  course  is  first  to  the  south-south-west  till  it 
reaches  the  western  boundary  below  the  town  of  Siegen,  whence  its 
course  is  westward  and  very  tortuous  across  the  governments  of 
Coblenz  and  Cologne  to  its  mouth  in  the  Rhine,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  Bonn.  The  water-power  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg  and 
most  of  their  feeders  is  very  considerable,  and  is  turned  to  advantage 
in  driving  the  machinery  of  a  vast  number  of  mills  and  metallurgical 
establishments. 

Agricultural  Produce. — In  the  plain  of  the  Lippe  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Ruhr,  the  Lenne,  and  most  of  the  other  rivers,  farming  is  well 
understood  and  carefully  attended  to.  Farms  vary  in  size  from  100 
to  200  acres,  but  many  are  smaller,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  southern  districts.  In  the  valleys  the  chief  farm-products  are 
corn,  flax,  and  fodder  for  fattening  cattle.  The  soil  of  the  province 
yields  enough  for  the  home  consumption.  The  farm-houses  are  shel- 
tered by  a  patch  of  woodland,  but  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
grazing  land  and  of  hedge-rows  between  the  fields.  The  bottom-land 
along  the  Upper  Sieg  and  in  the  numerous  glens  that  open  upon  it 
is  all  laid  out  in  water-meadows,  the  system  of  irrigation  having  been 
introduced  here  from  Italy  two  or  three  centuries  ago ;  even  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  in  many  instances  are  made  to  produce  good  crops 
of  grass  by  means  of  irrigating  rills.  The  adaptation  of  this  system, 
which  is  here  carried  out  almost  to  perfection,  allows  of  all  manure 
being  applied  to  the  arable  land  on  the  hill-sides,  which  is  naturally 
very  poor,  and  yields  only  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  some  flax.  Foreet- 
farming  also  in  this  district  and  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  the  sur- 
face, is  reduced  almost  to  a  science  ;  the  aim  for  centuries  having  been 
to  produce  not  timber  but  wood  suited  for  charcoal-burning,  bark  for 
the  tanner,  and  fuel  for  domestic  use.  A  rotation  of  coppice  or  under- 
wood, cut  down  every  16  years,  affords  these  important  articles  ;  and 
rye  is  grown  on  the  forest-land  the  year  after  the  underwood  is  cut 
down,  the  roots  of  which  are  left  to  throw  out  shoots  for  a  new 
growth.  The  system  of  forest-farming  and  water-meadowing  are 
carried  out  by  companies  of  peasant-proprietors  or  by  village  commu- 
nities, under  the  direction  of  woodrangers  and  overseers,  elected  by 
their  fellow-villagers  for  their  tact  and  experience.  These  small  pro- 
prietors are  also  manufacturers,  miners,  or  in  some  instances  hand- 
loom  weavers.  The  number  of  horses,  sheep,  oxen,  and  cows  is 
considerable.  The  horned  cattle  are  very  generally  used  for  draught. 
Swine  are  numerous. 

Mineral  and  Industrial  Products. — The  region  of  the  Sauerland  under 
consideration  in  the  present  article  is  geologically  isolated  between 
recent  formations  on  the  slopes  toward  the  north  and  west,  and  the  trap 
formation  and  huge  basaltic  heavings  of  the  Westerwald  on  the  south. 
It  is  con:  posed  chiefly  of  clay-slate  and  grauwacke-slate,  quartz  and 
old  limestone,  which  frequently  appears  on  the  surface,  and  contains 
several  remarkable  caverns.  The  Ruhr  district  is  still  more  remarkable 
for  its  manufacturing  and  mining  industry  than  for  its  agriculture. 
Along  the  stream  are  numerous  cotton-factories  and  iron-works,  and 
the  hill  sides  are  pierced  by  countless  coal-mines,  the  principal 
entrances  to  which  are  indicated  by  neat  brick  buildings  and  tall 
chimneys.  The  neighbourhoods  of  Dortmund  and  Bochum  yield  coal 
of  excellent  quality,  and  at  Hoerde  near  the  former  town  extensive 
iron  strata  in  connection  with  coal  were  discovered  in  July,  1852. 
Bog-iron  ore  abounds  in  this  district.  The  coal  is  conveyed  to  Witteu 
where  the  Ruhr  becomes  navigable,  and  thence  in  light  flat-bottomed 
barges  down  the  river  to  Miihlheim  and  Ruhrort,  where  it  is  shipped 
in  steam-tugs  for  conveyance  along  the  Rhine.  The  introduction  of 
railways  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  coal-mining  in  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Ruhr :  the  coal  of  this  region  is  more  bituminous  than  that 
found  lower  down.  'Large  quantities  of  it  are  conveyed  by  the  Berg- 
Mark  railway  through  Elberfeld  and  Dusseldorf,  and  thence  along  the 
Cologne-Minden  line.  The  coal-mines  on  the  Ruhr  are  all  worked  by 
joint-stock  companies.  Every  stream  between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg 
inclusive  is  occupied  with  small  metallurgical  works  wherever  a  fall 
creates  power  to  drive  machinery.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Iserlohn 
and  Altena,  in  the  basin  of  the  Lenne,  the  number  of  small  works  of 
wire-drawers,  copper-smiths,  steel-hammerers,  nail-makers,  and  others 
is  surprising  to  those  accustomed  to  witness  only  the  establishments 
of  large  capitalists.  But  large  establishments  and  steam-machinery 
are  gradually  being  introduced  at  Iserlohn,  Wetten,  and  other  places 
against  which  the  old-fashioned  system  cannot  compete ;  and  this  not 
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only  forth*  manufacture  of  iron  ana  stoel,  but  for  forging  instruments 
of  cutlery  and  for  the  constructipn  of  machinery.  Coke  too  has  come 
into  use  in  many  smelting  cstablwhmeuU  instead  of  the  old  system  of 
•melting  with  charcoal,  which  however  is  still  the  rule  in  the  Siegen 
district  at  least 

The  aparry-iron  ore  found  in  the  uplands  north  of  the  Sieg  is  of 
rerr  •uperiur  quality.  It  is  a  carburetted  protoxide  of  iron,  which 
whan  puddled  with  charcoal  at  once  becomes  steel ;  the  mineral  U 
therefore  locally  called  '  steelstone.'  When  smelted  with  coke  it  gives 
•  good  white  iron  of  a  less  steely  nature.  It  is  generally  found  accom- 
panied with  a  little  copper,  occasionally  with  lead,  cobalt,  nickel, 
antimony  and  arsenic,  and  with  pyrites  and  sulphates  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  Muaeo  mine  in  the  Sieg  district  is  perhaps  the  richest  of 
all ;  it  has  been  worked  since  the  1 4th  century.  The  ore  here  occurs 
in  beds,  and  in  one  part  it  rises  in  a  solid  man  nearly  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  which  ts  called  Stahlberg,  or  Steel  Mountain.  Contiguous 
to  the  Stahlberg  is  a  vast  lead-mine,  the  lodes  of  which,  varying  in 
breadth  from  two  or  three  feet  to  several  fathoms,  are  found  under 
reins  of  sparry-iron  ore.  The  population  of  this  Sieg  district,  though 
SB  stated  above  they  have  their  little  farms,  are  almost  all  enrolled  as 
miners  or  metallurgists.  The  ores  from  the  mines  in  the  back  glens 
are  conveyed  to  the  smelting  furnaces  by  oxen,  which  are  used  here 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  province  for  cartage  in  preference  to 
horses,  on  account  of  the  hilliness  of  the  roads.  The  Muaen  ore  is 
smelted  at  a  government  foundry  on  the  Ferndorf,  a  feeder  of  the  Sieg. 
The  lead-ore  of  the  district  is  combined  with  antimony,  which  renders 
smelting  difficult.  Copper,  silver,  lead,  and  nickel  are  found  combined 
in  these  mines.  Crystals  also  of  a  light  ruby  .colour,  transparent, 
bearing  a  high  polish,  and  containing  60  per  cent,  of  silver,  are  occa- 
sionally found.  Siegen  on  the  Sieg  was  long  famous  for  its  steel 
manufacture.  Most  of  the  mines  and  metallurgical  works  in  the 
Siegen  district  are  like  the  farming  operations  conducted  on  a  small 
scale,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  population  so  well  and  so  gene- 
rally acquainted  with  mining  and  metallurgy ;  in  fact,  almost  every 
man  U  a  miner  and  furnace-owner ;  and  the  white-dressed  calf-skin 
worn  at  the  furnace  is  constantly  seen  on  the  villagers  when  working 
in  their  meadows.  There  are  valuable  cobalt-mines  in  the  Siegen 
district.  At  the  northern  base  of  the  Sauerland  are  numerous  brine- 
springs  and  extensive  salt-works.  Mineral  baths  are  established  in 
this  district  and  some  other  parta  of  the  province. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  moist,  and  the  winters  are  long  and 
severe.  The  cold  is  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  freeze  the  rivers  to 
the  bottom. 

Communication*. — Besides  its  two  navigable  rivers  the  province 
enjoys  great  facilities  for  the  exportation  of  its  mineral  and  industrial 
produce  by  the  Cologne-Minden  railway  which  passes  through  Hnrnm 
and  Dortmund,  and  connects  the  great  North-Herman  lines  with  the 
Rhine  and  Belgian  railways.  From  Hamin  a  branch  line  runs  east- 
ward through  Soest  to  Paderborn  and  another  north  to  Miinster,  and 
at  Dortmund  is  the  junction  of  a  south-eastern  branch  which  runs 
thr»tigb  Elberfeld  into  the  Cologne-Minden  line  again  at  Diisseldorf. 
At  Olpe,  on  the  watershed  between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg,  several 
good  common  roads  meet,  running  in  various  directions  through  the 
mining  districts,  and  a  good  road  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Sieg. 
The  high  road  from  Cologne  to  Hanover  and  the  Baltic  run*  up  the 
valley  of  the  Lippe.  Among  the  most  important  railway  engineering 
works  are  the  long  bridge  and  viaduct  by  which  the  Berg-Mark  railway 
is  carried  over  the  Ruhr  at  Herdeke,  a  little  south  of  Dortmund. 

Tom*. — Arntbtrg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  a  hill 
almost  surrounded  by  the  Ruhr,  in  about  51°  22'  N.  Int.,  8°  6'  K.  long., 
22  miles  8.8. E.  from  Hamm.  It  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  mountainous  scenery  round  it,  in  which  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle  where  the  Westphallan  barons  forming  the  Holy  Vehm  used  to 
meet  in  secret  tribunal  are  a  striking  feature.  Amnberg  is  ]•• 
with  water  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  engine  which  forces  it  up  from 
the  river.  It  was  in  former  times  associated  with  the  Hanseutic 
League.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  potashes,  spirits,  beer,  linen,  and 
broadcloth.  The  principal  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  government 
offices,  two  <  •I'irehes,  a  Protestant  seminary  for  teachers,  a 

Catholic  gymnasium,  and  an  agricultural  school.  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  the  superior  court  of  justice  for  the  province  :  population,  4500. 
Attena,  21  miles  W.  by  8.  from  Arnsberz,  on  the  Lrnne  ami  the 
Kette,  a  small  feeder  of  the  former,  has  been  long  famous  for  it- 
manufactures  of  raw  and  refined  steel,  iron-wire,  sewing  and  knitting 
needles,  thimbles,  and  various  small  metallic  wires.  The  rivers  are 
lined  with  a  great  number  of  factories.  The  old  castle  is  now  con- 
verted Into  a  poor-house.  One  of  its  towers  belonged  to  a  still  older 
structure,  and  dates  from  the  year  1260  :  population,  4000. 

Sofhum,  situated  on  the  coalfield  of  the  Lower  Ruhr,  hi  a  fertile 
district  40  miles  W.  by  V.  from  Arnsberg,  has  a  population  of  4800, 
who  manufacture  east-steel,  woollen  cloth,  and  hardware. 

SriloK,  21   miles  E.  from  Arnsberg,  is  a  very  ancient  place.     Th 
parish  church  la  said  to  date  from  A.D.  778.  and  to  hare  been  founded 
TiarUmagne.     \.\arn  i«  manufactured  here,  but  the  chief  sources 
of  employment  are  th*  lead,  copper,  rinc,  and  iron  mines  of  the 
nsWbboarhood :  population,  8500. 

Dortmtatd,  80  mile*  W.  by  5.  from  Arnsberg  and  78  miles  by  railway 
1C.E.  from  Cologne,  is  situated  on  the  Emsche  and  on  the  Cologne- 


Minden  railroad,  which  is  here  joined  by  another  line  from  Diisseldorf 
through  Elberfeld.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Hanseatic  League,  is  of  considerable  size,  slightly  fortified  and  not 
very  well  built.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  midwifery,  flour  and 
oil-mills  worked  by  steam,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
cotton  stufis,  tobacco,  beer,  gin,  nails,  and  cutlery.  Dortmund  is  the 
seat  of  a  mining  board  and  of  several  government  offices.  It  has  an 
imjwrtaut  corn-market :  population,  8000. 

l/":/n>,  11  miles  8.  from  Dortmuud  by  the  Elberfeld  railway,  is 
situated  in  the  fork  between  the  Empe  and  the  Volme  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ruhr.  It  is  a  thriving  place  with 
a  manufacturing  population  of  4500.  The  vales  of  the  Em  pa  and 
Volme  are  swarming  with  inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  iti  the  iron 
manufacture  :  along  the  rivers  are  a  great  number  of  small  factories. 
The  industrial  products  of  Hageii  are  iron  and  steel  wares,  1. 
and  broadcloth.  A  few  miles  8.  from  Hagen  is  ScHterlm,  another 
brisk  little  town  on  the  same  railway  with  about  4000  inhabitants 
engaged  in  similar  manufactures.  There  are  also  extensive  blenching- 
grounds  here.  The  road  from  Hagen  to  Schwelm  is  called  the 
EmperstrasM,  or  Street  along  the  Empe  ;  it  leads  to  the  valley  of  the 
W  upper  in  the  province  of  Diisaeldorf,  and  is  lined  almost  all  the  way 
between  the  two  towns  with  small  metallurgical  factories  driven  by 
the  Empe  and  turning  out  a  vast  quantity  of  iron  and  steel  «r 
such  as  scythes,  straw-cutting  knives,  files,  saws,  spades,  frying-pans, 
knives,  anvils,  Ac. 

Hamm,  a  walled  town  at  the  junction  of  the  Ahsc  with  the  Lippe 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Cologne-Minden  railway  with  the  lines  to 
Miinster  and  Paderborn,  is  90  miles  by  railway  N.N.E.  from  Cologne 
and  800  miles  W.8.W.  from  Berlin.  The  ditches  that  forn 
cled  the  town  have  been  filled  up  and  converted  into  public  walks. 
The  town  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Hanseatic  League.  It  has 
a  famous  gymnasium.  Some  linen,  leather,  and  woollen  cloth  are 
manufactured.  There  are  several  bleach  works  here  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  hams.  At  some  distance  from  the  western  wall  the  town  ii 
further  defended  by  a  fort  called  Fort  Ferdinand. 

Istrlohn,  also  a  walled  town  situated  near  the  Baar,  a  small  feeder 
of  the  Ruhr,  18  miles  W.  from  Arnaberg,  has  11,000  inhabitant*, 
including  a  suburb  without  the  walls.  This  is  perhaps  the  busiest 
manufacturing  hive  in  the  province.  The  country  about  it  is  >tmMeiI 
with  iron  forges,  paper-mills,  bleach-works,  and  factories.  The  imlti  -  • 
trial  products  of  the  town  are  cutlery,  zinc  and  brasn  ware,  pin 
needles,  iron  wire,  steam  machinery,  leather,  silk,  calicoes,  and  bron.l- 
cloth.  There  is  a  considerable  export  trade.  The  town  has  a  I.ntin 
school  of  the  first  class.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  son 
turesque  scenery,  comprising  rockn,  glens,  and  old  castles.  A  few 
miles  from  Iserlohn  are  the  famous  r  (Sea  of  Rocks)  ami  a 

cavern,  in  which  vast  numbers  of  fossil  bones  have  been  fouml. 

Lipptladt,  a  small  regularly  built  fortified  town,  part  of  whir  li 
belongs  to  the  Princes  of  Lippe-Detmold,  is  situated  cm  the  left  lunik 
of  the  Lippe,  22  miles  by  railway  E.  from  Hamm.  Leather,  tiles, 
bricks,  and  spirits  are  manufactured.  There  is  a  royal  Rait  magazine 
in  the  town,  which  trades  also  in  corn,  fat  cattle,  and  butter : 
population,  4400. 

n/l,r,  a  small  but  rising  place  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  with  Iron 
and  steel  forges  and  copper  foundries,  is  situated  about  30  miles  8.  from 
Iserlohn,  on  the  right  liank  of  the  Bigge,  a  feeder  of  the  Lenn.-. 

Sitgen,  40  miles  S.  from  Arnsberg,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sieg,  is  a  very  old  looking  place,  consisting  of  steep 
narrow  ill-paved  and  dirty  street*.  The  houses,  which  are  small,  have 
their  gables  turned  towards  the  streets,  and  seem  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  between  two  large  castles  which,  crowned  with  fantastic 
towers,  rise  on  opposite  sides  of  the  town.  The  pro< . 
making,  which  was  introduced  here  from  Italy  in  the  enrly  part  of 
the  16th  century,  was  long  kept  a  secret  among  the  metal  workers  of 
the  town,  who  also  enjoyed  a  monopo!  n  thi- 

district     The  steel  of  Siegcn  accordingly  was  famnu*  all  over  I 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  mining  Vc  «e««m  a  highly  valuable 

geological  and  tnineralogical  cabinet  enriched  by  r<  from 

all  parts  of  the  world  to  which  Riegon  minrr-  '  The 

mining  1«mrd  in  located  in  one  of  the  en-'  mentioned,  which 

was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Catholic  branch   of  the   House  of 
Nassau-Siegen  :  in  a  huge  round  tower  adjoining  it  is  tin-  n 
department  containing  plan*  of  all  the  mines  in  the  district.     Tin? 
other  castle,  xiten.  hill  above  the  town,  v, 

f  the    I 

are  now  laid  out  as  plen 

valuable  library  aivl  s  Ishorntorv  in  which  minerals  are  ai 

klherea  t..  th,- miners.     Siegen  is  a  pi 

ing   the   residence   of  numerous 
nd  forests  in  this  district.     The  iron- 

minnt,  nm'lting-fnrnar.  jbboiirbood  arc  almost 

are  al?o   worked.      Some  linen,  cotton  and 

woollen  stuffs,  and  soap  are  manufactured  in  the  town  ;  but  iron  nnd 
ri-  the  staples.     Thr  spirit  of  the  old  monopoly  hov 
vers  over  the  place  has  driven  away  a  consiil  'ion  of 

the  trade  lo  Olpe  and  other  places  where  steam  machinery  and  modern 
and  improved  methods  of  smelting  on  a  large  scale  have  been  adopted  : 
population,  5800. 
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Soest,  15  miles  from  Hamm  on  the  railway  to  Paderbom  and  13  miles 
N.  from  Arnsberg  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Lippe,  is  an  old  town  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls  flanked  by  round  towers  and  pierced  by  five 
gates  :  population,  close  upon  9000.  It  contains  a  Catholic  cathedral, 
which  is  built  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  in  which  the  Protestants 
have  the  '  Simultaneum,'  or  right  of  use  for  worship.  The  Petri- 
Kirche  is  also  built  in  the  Byzantine  style  ;  and  the  Wieseu-Kirche  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  German  gothic.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dark, 
and  crooked.  There  are  also  several  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churches 
in  the  town,  a  gymnasium  of  the  first  class,  and  a  training  school  for 
teachers.  The  industrial  products  are  some  linen,  broadcloth,  and 
leather  :  the  town  has  corn  and  wool  markets.  The  neighbourhood  is 
laid  out  in  fruit  plantations  and  market  gardens.  The  district  of  Soest 
produces  the  best  barley  in  Westphalia.  About  a  mile  from  Soest  are 
the  saltworks  and  baths  of  Sassendorf. 

Unna,  20  miles  W.  from  Soest,  has  extensive  saltworks  supplied 
from  brine-springs ;  manufactures  of  calico,  beer,  and  spirits ;  and 
5300  inhabitants.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches  :  it 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Hanseatic  League.  At  Werl,  also  a 
small  town  of  3600  inhabitants  midway  between  Soest  and  Unna, 
there  are  important  saltworks. 

•iTA  I)T.      [SCHWARTZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN.] 

ARNSWALDE.     [BRANDENBURG.] 

AROLSEN,  a  small  town  in  Germany  situated  on  the  Aar,  23  miles 
S.  from  Cassel,  in  51°  25'  N.  lat.,  8"  56'  E.  long.,  is  the  residence  of 
the  princes  of  Woldeck.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  possesses  woollen, 
leather,  and  iron-ware  manufactories,  a  college,  a  grammar-school, 
three  churches,  and  about  1500  inhabitants.  The  palace  is  a  hand- 
some structure  of  spacious  dimensions  :  it  contains  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, a  numismatic  cabinet  rich  in  Greek  coins,  a  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  a  library  of  30,000  volumes. 
There  is  a  handsome  avenue  of  six  rows  of  ancient  oaks,  2000  paces 
in  length,  close  to  the  town. 

ARO'NA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  division  of  Novara,  is  situated 
in  45°  47'  N.  lat.,  8°  34'  E.  long.,  36  miles  N.W.  from  Milan,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  near  its  southern  extremity  : 
the  population  is  about  4000.  The  town  stands  on  the  Simplon  road 
from  Switzerland  to  Milan,  from  which  another  post-road  branches 
out  at  Arona,  leading  to  Novara,  Vercelli,  and  Turin.  Arona  is  a  neat 
and  bustling  little  town,  with  a  small  castellated  harbour  on  the  lake  ; 
it  carries  on  a  considerable  transit  trade  between  Piedmont  and 
Switzerland.  Goods  coming  from  Genoa  and  Turin  are  embarked  at 
Arona  and  sent  across  the  lake  to  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino,  whence 
they  pass  by  the  new  road  over  Mount  Bernardin  into  the  Orisons, 
and  thence  into  Germany.  The  principal  street  is  very  narrow. 
There  are  dockyards  for  building  vessels  to  ply  on  the  lake.  A  steamer 
which  traverses  the  Lago  Maggiore  daily  calls  at  Arona.  The  situation 
of  the  town  is  delightful,  just  within  the  last  range  of  hills  above  which 
the  snowy  Alps  are  seen  and  at  the  opening  of  the  wide  plains  of 
Lombardy.  The  neighbourhood  produces  good  wine.  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  born  in  October 
1538  in  the  castle  adjoining  Arona,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  A  colossal 
statue  was  raised  to  him  on  a  hill  above  the  town  in  1697.  It  is  66 
feet  high  or  106  feet  including  its  granite  pedestal,  and  it  forms  a  conspi- 
cuous object  for  miles  around.  The  head,  hands,  and  feet  are  cast  in 
bronze,  the  body  is  formed  of  a  column  of  large  stones,  surrounded 
with  sheets  of  hammered  copper,  which  constitute  the  drapery  of  the 
figure.  The  proportions  of  the  statue  are  very  good.  The  Saint 
appears  holding  his  breviary  under  his  left  arm ;  the  right  arm  is 
extended,  in  the  act  of  bestowing  his  benediction  on  the  country. 
A  railway  in  in  course  of  construction  from  Novara  to  Arona,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  line  from  Genoa  to  Novara ;  and  a  port  is  about  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Piedmontese  government  close  to  the  railway 
station,  whence  government  steamboats  will  ply  to  the  north  shore  of 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  thus  ojpening  a  regular  and  rapid  communication 
between  Switzerland  and  Piedmont. 

ARPI'NO,  the  ancient  Arpinum,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  birthplace  of 
>  and  Caius  Marius,  is  situated  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra 
<li  Lavoro,  midway  between  Rome  and  Naples,  being  about  65  miles 
distant  from  each.  It  stands  on  a  bold  rugged  eminence  to  the  left  of  the 
Garigliano  (the  ancient  Liris),  and  near  its  confluence  with  the  Fibreno. 
The  old  town,  which  before  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Roman 
republic  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  was  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  rock.  An  ancient  arch,  constructed  of  rough  hewn 
stones  and  pointed  like  the  gothic  arch ;  a  considerable  extent  of 
cyclopean  walls,  which  run  along  the  northern  brow  of  the  hill,  occu- 
pied by  the  present  town  as  far  as  the  ancient  citadel  on  its  summit ; 
an  ancient  cistern  ;  four  subterranean  arches,  and  other  traces  still 
remain.  The  citadel  is  called  by  the  natives  Civita  Vecchia.  Arpinum 
in  alliance  with  Rome  freed  itself  from  the  rule  of  the  Samnites,  and 
was  rewarded  with  some  of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  municipium 
B.C.  302.  (Livy,  it.  1.)  About  B.C.  188  the  inhabitant*  of  Arpinum 
receiv.-.l  th-  full  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  enrolled  in 
irnelian  tribe.  (Livy,  xxxviii.  36.)  During  the  later  years  of 
the  republic  it  wan  a  flourishing  municipal  town.  Though  Arpinum 
partook  in  the  horrors  consequent  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  in  the  desolation  of  the  middle  ages,  it  wajj  never  wholly 
obliterated  as  a  city,  but  has  continued  like  other  ancient  places  in  the 


neighbourhood  to  be  of  comparative  importance.  It  once  owed  its 
preservation  to  the  fame  of  Cicero  and  Marius.  In  the  wars  between 
the  houses  of  Aragon  and  Anjou  for  the  possession  of  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom,  Arpino  took  part  with  the  French  against  the  Aragonese 
and  the  pope.  The  pontiff  (Pius  II.)  generously  commanded  Napoleone 
Orsini,  his  successful  captain,  to  '  spare  Arpiuo  for  the  memory  of 
Caius  Marius  and  Marcus  Tullius.' 

Arpino,  like  most  other  towns  in  Italy,  gradually  descended  as 
peace  and  tranquillity  were  established,  from  the  lofty  hill  top  to 
lower  ground,  and  it  now  stands  on  an  inferior  ridge  nearer  to  the 
Liris. 

The  present  population  is  about  9000 ;  manufactures  of  cloth,  the 
best  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  parchment,  paper,  and 
leather  are  briskly  carried  on  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The 
surrounding  scenery,  the  picturesque  beauty  of  which  is  scarcely 
surpassed  in  any  part  of  Italy,  is  woodland  and  very  mountainous. 
The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  Garigliano,  is  alluvial  and 
productive ;  and  a  rich  deep  and  black  loam,  that  gives  nourish- 
ment to  extensive  woods  of  the  largest  oak-trees  in  Italy  with  the 
exception  of  those  on  Mount  Garganus,  extends  far  up  the  sides  of 
the  mountains.  The  river  Liris  runs  in  a  deep  bed ;  its  full  clear 
rapid  stream,  very  different  from  the  muddy  sleepy  character  it 
assumes  in  the  flat  country  nearer  to  its  mouth,  has  formed  some 
curious  little  islands,  and  a  number  of  cascades,  the  soothing  noise  of 
which  is  constantly  heard  in  the  town  of  Arpino.  The  Fibrenus,  a 
deep,  rapid,  pellucid,  and  excessively  cold  mountain  stream,  which  has 
its  sources  in  a  part  of  the  Apennine  chain  that  separates  the  vale  of 
the  Liris  from  the  Fuciue  Lake  (Celano),  joins  the  Liris  by  a  gentle 
water-fall,  about  three  miles  above  Arpino.  The  banks  of  both  rivers 
are  shaded  with  poplar-trees  of  exceedingly  fine  growth.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Fibrenus  in  the  plain  below  the  town  was  the  estate 
which  Cicero  inherited  from  his  father.  Near  its  mouth  the  Fibrenus 
divides  into  two  branches,  between  which  and  the  Liris  there  is  a 
beautiful  little  island  of  a  triangular  shape.  This  islet  is  supposed  to 
be  the  '  Amalthea '  of  Cicero,  which  was  one  of  the  orator's  favourite 
retreats.  (Cicero  to  Atticus,  i.  16;  ii.  1.)  Opposite  to  the  island,  and 
in  an  angle  formed  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Fibrenus  with  the 
Liris,  there  stands  a  building  called  La  Villa  di  San  Domenico,  which 
was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  some  monks  of  the  Dominican 
order  in  the  middle  ages,  on  the  site  and  mainly  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  great  orator's  Arpine  villa,  and  which  in  its  turn  is  deserted  and 
almost  a  ruin.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of 
Arpino,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  there  is  a  religious  house 
occupied  by  Trappists,  which  has  always  borne  the  name  of 
*  Casamari/  or  house  of  Marius. 

The  ancient  remains,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
existing  in  and  about  Arpino,  include  the  cloaca:,  or  common  sewers 
of  the  city,  which  like  those  of  ancient  Rome  are  capacious  and 
built  in  the  finest  manner,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  bridge  called  by 
the  natives  '  II  Ponte  di  Cicerone,"  built  across  the  Liris,  between 
Arpino  and  Sora.  Of  this  bridge,  which  had  probably  four  arches, 
three  arches  have  disappeared.  Within  the  town  there  are  some 
fragments  of  old  Roman  roads  and  of  some  inscriptions  and  broken 
statues.  Two  rude  and  evidently  modern  busts  of  Marius  and  Cicero 
stand  in  the  piazza,  or  market-place,  where  is  a  town-hall  of  modern 
erection  with  niches  for  the  statues  of  those  two  great  ornaments  of 
Arpino.  The  public  school  is  called  the  Tullian  College,  and  the 
humble  play-house  the  Tullian  Theatre.  The  initials  (M.  T.  C.)  of  the 
orator's  name  are  seen  in  all  directions,  and  they  alone  form  the 
insignia  or  arms  of  the  city.  The  cloth-manufacturers  of  the  place, 
more  eopecially,  boast  that  Arpinum  was  famous  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  republic  for  its  woollen  goods  and  the  art  of  dyeing  them,  and 
that  the  father  of  the  immortal  Cicero  was  a  fuller.  Cicero's  father 
however  was  of  equestrian  rank  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  considerable'  families  in  the  town.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Liris  there  are  numerous  mineral  springs.  Iron,  breccia,  white 
marble,  spotted  red  marble,  and  marble  of  a  beautiful  warm  yellow 
hue  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ARQUES.     [SEINE-INFERIEUBE.] 

ARRAGON.     [ARAGON.] 

ARRAN,  an  island  lying  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Scotland, 
between  55"  26'  and  55°  45'  N.  lat.,  5°  4'  and  5°  25'  W  long., 
forming  part  of  the  shire  of  Bute.  It  lies  in  the  bay  formed  by  the 
peninsula  of  Cantire  [AROYLE]  and  the  Ayrshire  coast ;  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  the  sound  of  Kilbrannan;  and  from  the 
latter  by  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  distance  from  the  island  of  Bute  is 
above  5  miles  ;  and  from  Cantire  about  4  miles.  From  the  Ayrshire 
coast  the  distance  is  about  13  miles.  ('  Map  of  Scotland,'  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.)  The  greatest 
length  of  the  island,  measured  from  near  Loch  Ranza  to  Kildonan,  ia 
more  than  20  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  Drumodune 
Point  to  the  head-land  between  Brodick  and  Lamlash  bays,  about 
12  miles. 

Loch  Ranza  on  the  north  side,  and  on  the  east  the  bays  of  Brodick 
and  Lamlash,  are  the  chief  inlets.  Lamlash  Bay,  in  55°  32'  N.  lat., 
5°  4'  W.  long.,  is  sheltered  by  the  Holy  Island,  which  lies  across  the 
entrance,  and  is  nearly  2  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  half  a  mile.  The  cliffs  of  this  island  are  chiefly  basalt, 


ARRAN. 


in  rude  columns,  rowing  on  sandstone,  and  in  *ame  part*  rue  to  the 
height  of  «boT«   1000   feel      The   harbour  thus   inclosed  hai  good 
hail  i»4  «  ........  1.  sufficient   depth   for  the  largest  veasels,  and  room 

•jsOUjfa  tor  the  Urgent  nary  to  ride  at  anchor.  Brodick  Bay,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Lamlaah  Bay  (from  which  it  ia  aeparated  by  a  head- 
land),  U  of  au  irregular  shape  ;  it  afford*  good  anchorage  ground  and 
hu  about  5  fathoms  water  ;  in  moderate  weather  vessels  can  ride  in 
safety.  l.»ch  Ranza  extend*  about  a  mile  inland,  and  has  three  fathonu' 
water  at  the  lowest  ebb.  At  the  extremity  of  a  imall  point  of  land 
jutting  into  the  loch  are  the  ruin*  of  a  castle  which  is  said  to  hare 
been  inhabited  by  the  king*  of  Scotland  when  they  came  to  hunt  in 
Arran.  A  small  inland,  called  Pladda,  lies  off  the  south  coaat  of 
Arran,  about  a  mile  distant;  it  ia  low,  flat,  a  mile  long,  and  has  10 
aore*  of  excellent  pasture.  There  is  a  lighthouse  upon  it. 

The  surface  of  Arran  i*  in  general  high,  particularly  towards  the 
north  end,  where  the  scenery  ia  sublime.  Ooatfell,  the  highest  moun- 
tain, is  estimated  by  Professor  Playfair  to  be  2945  feet  high  ;  but  in 
the  Society**  '  Hap  of  Scotland  '  it  is  marked  at  955  yards  or  2865 
feet,  which  i*  also  Dr.  Maccullooh's  statement  The  lower  part  is 
red-candatoue,  but  several  hundred  feet  upwards  mica-elate,  separated 
from  the  red-sandstone  by  a  bed  of  breccia,  risi-a  from  under  it,  and 
continue*  till  it  reaches  a  kind  of  irregular  plain,  from  which  again 
arise*  a  mass  of  granite,  different  from  that  of  the  Central  Highlands, 
in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  pyramid.  The  side  of  the  mountain  ia 
corereJ  with  debrin  of  mica-elate  and  granite,  and  toward  the  summit 
by  Urge  blocks  of  granite,  which  materially  impede  the  ascent,  and 
the  rude  appearance  of  which  U  increased  by  the  absence  of  all  vege- 
tation, except  a  few  lichens.  The  view  from  the  summit  U  very 
extensive.  The  name  of  this  mountain  in  Gaelic  is  llawlh  Ji/iein, 
'  Mountain  of  Winds  ;  '  the  name  of  Qoatfell  having  been  given  by 
the  strangers  who  have  visited  the  island. 

The  geology  of  Arran  from  its  interesting  character  has  attracted 
much  attention.  The  line  of  the  coast  is  generally  low,  although  it 
occasionally  rise*  into  precipitous  cliffs.  Red-sandstone  is  the  pre- 
dominant rock,  extending  with  little  interruption  from  near  Loch 
Ranza  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  along  the  eastern  and 
•juthern  shore,  to  Sliddery  Water  near  the  south-west  extremity  of 
the  island.  From  Sliddery  Water  it  occurs  alternating  with  cUystone 
and  porphyry  to  Drumodune;  and  extends,  with  one  interruption, 
from  Drumodune  to  the  river  lorsa,  where  it  finally  disappears. 
8ehi*io*«i  rocks  and  mica-aUte  on  the  west  and  cUy-alate  on  the 
north  coaat,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  circuit  to  the  point  where 
the  sandstone  "rtm>¥>CTioM 

The  interior  of  the  island  may  be  mineralogically  divided  into  two 
parts,  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  Brodick  Bay  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  lorsa.  North  of  this  line,  mica-slate,  cUy-alate,  and  granite 
occur.  The  schistose  rocks  rise  from  beneath  the  sandstone  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  form  the  western  coast  north  of  the  lorsa.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  the  granite,  which  forms  the  lofty  and  craggy 
mountain*  of  Goatfell  and  Kiddoe  toward  the  east,  of  Ben  Huish  in 
the  centre,  and  Benbearan  on  the  west.  The  granite  approaches  the 
sea  so  nearly  on  each  side  a*  to  reduce  the  space  occupied  by  the  clay- 
alate  and  red-sandstone  on  the  east  and  the  mica-iiUte  on  the  west,  to 
narrow  belt*.  It  rise*  into  spiry  forms,  frequently  bare  of  vegetation, 
and  U  intersected  by  deep  and  rugged  hollows,  through  which 
mountain-torrents  take  their  course. 

The  district*  occupied  by  the  different  kinds  of  rock  in  the  southern 
division  are  not  so  easily  determined,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
themselves  and  the  accumulation  of  soil  on  the  *urfcce.  All  those 
which  are  not  sandstone  an  varieties  of  trap,  syenite,  porphyry,  and 
other  unitratified  rocks  of  the  same  family,  overlying  the  sandntonc. 

traverse  the  sandstone, 
h's  '  Description  of  the 
an) 

The  island  does  not  poesees  any  extensive  lake  or  important  river. 
Loch  Tana  or  Tannocb,  about  a  mile  long  and  a  Quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  is  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  small 
stream,  the  Ion*,  flow*  from  it  into  Machry  Bay  on  the  west  coast 
Other  rivulet*,  some  of  than  forming  cascade*,  flow  from  the  hills 
and  through  the  deep  glen*  into  the  sea.  One  bursting  from  an 
orifice  in  the  Dipping  Rook*,  which  are  rude  columnar  basaltic  cliff- 
•bout  800  feet  high,  near  the  *outh-*««t  corner  of  the  island,  fall*  into 
the  sea  *t  some  distance  from  the  bale  of  the  rocks. 

At  Cory  or  Corry  on  the  north-emit  coast  are  quarries  of  white 
sandstone.  Thjs  stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Crinan 
Canal  SUto*  were  one*  procured  Mar  the  '  Cock  of  Arran  '  (a  mass 
of  otndston*  lying  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Wand,  and  forming  a 
well-known  sea  mirk),  and  »ome  attempt*  to  work  coal  were  at  one 
tin*  made  in  the  MUM  neighbourhood,  and  new  the  bay  of  Lamla.li. 
Transparent  atones,  known  to  the  jeweller*  a*  Arran  stone*, 
Cairngorms,  and  Scotch  topazes,  are  found  on  Ooatfell. 

The  climate  of  Arran  U  temperate.  The  height  of  the  mountain* 
•ad  the  position  of  the  island  render  it  subject  to  rain. 

The  island  was  originally  a  royal  domain  mostly  clothed  with  wood, 
a»d  stocked  with  red-deer,  wild  boars,  and  other  animals  of  the  chase. 
Mark*  of  the  ancient  wnods  Mill  renui  ices  of 

birch,  ash.  an.)  nk  upring  ti| 
of  it  i*  poaMMd  by  the  Duke  of  I  ! 


oter  unitrate  rocks  of  the  same  family,  over 
Tain*  of  cUyatone,  clinkstone,  or  porphyry  tra 
and  even  in  some  place*  the  granite.  (Macculloch' 
Western  Island*  of  Scotland') 


decayed  and  ruinous,  was  repaired,  improved,  and  enlarged  by  the 
late  duke.  The  ducal  family  occasionally  resides  on  the  island. 
Brodick  and  Lamlash  on  the  east  and  Shedog  on  the  west  coast  are 
small  villages,  whose  inhabitant*  look  to  the  summer  visitors  for 
their  livelihood  by  letting  their  humble  accommodation  aa  furnished 
lodging*.  There  are  a  few  well-built  houses  and  small  villas  in 
Brodick  and  in  Laralaah,  but  as  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  doe*  not 
let  any  ground  fur  building  the  population  of  the  island  U  gradually 
decreasing.  The  land  which  admits  of  cultivation  is  not  fertile,  and 
ia  of  small  extent  compared  with  the  mirface  of  the  island.  Oats, 
bere  or  big,  potatoes,  peas,  and  beans  are  grown. 

The  native  breed  of  horses  is  small,  patient  of  hunger  and  fatigue, 
and  remarkably  sure-footed.  The  island  produces  hares  and  rabbit*, 
the  otter  and  wild  cat,  black-cocks,  grouse,  ptarmigans,  plovers,  Ac. 
The  red-deer  and  wild-goat  are  now  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct  The 
eagle  and  other  birds  of  prey  have  been  nearly  extirpated,  from  the 
care  taken  to  preserve  the  game.  Serpent*,  including  the  common 
adder,  and  toads  are  found  in  Arran. 

Kelp  was  formerly  mode  in  considerable  quantity.  Most  of  tin- 
woollen  cloth  used  in  the  island  is  made  by  the  women.  The  herring 
fishery  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  native*  engage.  Shoal*  of 
herrings  .  often  frequent  the  coast ;  when  this  ia  not  the  can 
the  fishermen  repair  to  Loch  Fyne  [ARUYLESHIRE],  or  other  places. 

The  population  of  Arran,  which  contains  two  parishes,  Kilmory 
and  Kilbride,  in  1851  was  5947.  Host  of  the  people  understand 
English,  though  Gaelic  is  the  language  spoken.  Arran,  the  island  of 
Bute,  and  the  Cumbray  Islands,  make  up  the  shire  of  Bute.  Tin-re 
is  daily  steam-communication  between  Arran  and  Ardrossan  on  the 
Ayrshire  coast 

Arran  was  port  of  the  domains  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  It  subse- 
quently formed  an  earldom  which  was  held  by  the  family  of  Boyd, 
niid  is  now  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Hamilton  family.  It  afforded  a 
temporary  asylum  to  Robert  Bruce  in  his  adversity;  on  the  west 
side  of  the  ialiuid  is  a  cave  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
MOM  i!'  I. 

Immense  cairns,  rough  obelisks,  monumental  stones,  and  other 
antiquities,  commonly  termed  Druidical,  are  found  in  different  part* 
of  the  island.  Two  or  three  Danish  forts  and  the  remains  of  a 
mound  of  doubtful  origin  are  at  Drummoduin  or  Drumodune,  on  the 
west  side.  On  the  Holy  Island  in  Lamlash  Bay,  there  is  said  to  have 
existed  a  monastery,  founded  by  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  Beside* 
Loch  Ranza  Castle,  there  are  the  ruins  of  another  old  castle  (Kildonan) 
on  the  south  coaat 

(Headrick's  Vieif  of  the  Mineralogy,  <tc.,  of  Arran;  Jameson's 
Outline  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Midland  Itlandi  and  the  /tland  of 
Arran;  Pennant's  Voyage  lo  the  Hebridct ;  Trantactiani  of  the 
Geological  Society,  <tc. ;  Macculloch's  Jliyhiandi  and  Itlandi  of 
Scotland.) 

ARRAN',  Isles  of  (South),  three  island  parishes  which  together  con- 
stitute the  barony  of  Arran,  in  the  county  of  Galway  in  Ireland.  They 
lie  across  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Galway,  between  53°  2'  and  68*  V 
N.  Ut,  9°  31'  and  9'  50'  W.  long.,  constituting  a  natural  breakwater 
towards  the  Atlantic,  about  twelve  miles  in  length  from  north-west 
to  south-east.  The  islands  are  separated  from  one  another  by  Foul 
Sound  and  Gregory  Sound ;  and  from  the  mainland,  from  which 
either  extremity  of  the  group  is  distant  about  4  miles,  by  North  and 
South  Sounds  respectively.  The  total  area  of  the  group  ia  11,387 
acres,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  2333.  Iniahmore,  on  the  north 
about  seven  miles  long  by  two  miles  at  the  widest  part,  containa  7635 
acres,  and  ir.  1851  hod  a  population  of  2312,  of  whom  523  inhabited 
the  large  village  of  Killeany,  and  628  that  of  Kilrouan.  Iiiishmaan, 
or  Middle  Inland,  ha*  an  area  of  2252  acres,  and  in  1 851  hod  a  popula- 
tion of  518.  Inishere,  on  the  south,  contains  1400  acres,  and  in 
1851  had  a  population  of  518.  The  group  is  constituted  by  a 
detached  elevation  of  the  limestone  plain  which  underlies  the  greater 
part  of  the  bay  of  Galway.  The  surface  rise*  gently  from  the  aide 
toward  the  mainland,  and  terminates  toward  the  Atlantic  in  a  line  of 
cliff*  ranging  from  100  to  200  feet  in  height  The  whole  area  i*  under 
cultivation,  but  of  a  very  rude  kind.  The  produce  i*  only  potatoe* 
and  rye.  The  average  am  of  the  inclosurcs  with  which  the  surface 
i*  reticulated  i*  lew  than  half  an  acre ;  and  many  of  the  inclosed 
•pot*  do  not  exceed  a  rood  of  ground.  The  habitations  of  the  people 
are  poor,  but  not  quite  so  wretched  a*  jn  some  district*  of  the 
adjoining  mainland.  The  general  occupation  i*  fishing,  combined 
with  a  precarious  agriculture.  The  Arran  fishermen,  besides  decked 
hooker*  and  other  boats,  still  use  the  corragh,  or  wicker-work  boat, 
covered  with  tarred  canvas*  or  hides.  In  common  with  all  those  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  the  Arran  Islands  are  liable  to  frequent 
famines,  owing  to  their  exposure  to  the  westerly  winds.  When  a 
westerly  wind  unaccompanied  with  rains  blow*  violently  in  the 
month  of  August,  it  i*  *ure  to  destroy  the  potato  crop  by  parching 
the  stalks.  This  wind  is  called  in  the  country  the  '  red  wind.' 

Arran  Inland,  retain  many  monument*  of  military  and  ecclesiastical 

tiijiiity.     On  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  near  the  northern  extremity  of 

Inishmore,  at  a   height  of  220  feet  above  the  Atlantic,  stands  Duu- 

Aengua,   a   cyclopean    circular    Hone    fortress,    erected    about    the 

ng  of  the   1st  century  by  the   Fir-Bolg,  or  Beige,  after  tli>  ir 

expulsion  fronrtho  mainland.   This  tribe,  in  this  as  in  all  the  district* 
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of  Ireland  where  they  settled,  have  left  behind  them  the  evidences  of 
considerable  advancement  in  the  arts,  especially  in  stone  building. 
There  are  eight  other  circular  stone  fortresses  erected  by  the  same 
people  on  the  Arran  Islands.  The  masonry  of  all  is  of  the  same 
Cyclopean  character ;  and  in  several  the  walls  of  uncemented  stone  are 
still  standing  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  Dun-Aengus  is  the  largest, 
and  is  described  in  the  '  Report  on  the  Ordnance  Memoir  of  Ireland  ' 
as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  barbaric  monuments  remaining  in 
Europe.  The  ecclesiastical  remains  are  equally  remarkable.  Inish- 
more  was  early  known  as  Aran-na.-w.aomh,  or  Aran  of  the  Saints,  from 
the  number  of  religious  recluses  who  made  it  their  abode.  Upwards 
of  20  churches  and  monastic  establishments  are  enumerated  in  the 
three  islands.  Some  of  these  were  grouped  within  the  inclosure  of 
the  old  Belgic  fortresses.  Stone  oratories  and  little  bee-hive  stone 
huts  of  monks  of  the  7th  and  even  of  the  6th  century  are  still  to  be 
seen  within  the  cyclopean  walls  of  the  fortress  of  the  Fir-Bolg  chief, 
Muirbeach  Mil,  on  tlie  great  island.  The  church  of  St.  Kenanach,  on 
1  iddle  Island,  has  lost  its  stone  roof,  but  is  in  other  respects 
entire,  and  presents  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  ecclesiastical 
•cture  of  the  7th  century  in  Ireland.  It  is  but  10  feet  6  niches 
rid  12  feet  6  inches  in  breadth  in  the  inside.  The  walls 
are  S  feet  thick,  and  quite  cyclopean  in  their  structure.  One  stone  is 
18  feet  in  length — being  the  entire  external  breadth  of  the  church — 
and  3  feet  in  thickness.  The  islands  are  still  frequented  by  pilgrims 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  These  islands  give  the  title  of  earl 
in  the  Irish  peerage  to  the  family  of  Gore. 

(Irak  Fitheriet  Report,  1836 ;  O'Flaherty's  West  ConnaugU,  in  the 
Publication!  of  the  Irish  Archceoloffical  Society,  Dublin,  1846;  Petrie's 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1845 ;  and  Transaction! 
of  Royal  Irith  Academy,  voL  xx.) 
AR11ANMOKE.     [GALWAY.] 

ARRAS,  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  former  province  of  Artois 
and  of  the  present  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  stands  on  the  Scarpe, 
which  here  receives  the  Crinchon,  in  50°  17J'  N.  lat.,  2°  46'  E.  long. : 
population,  24,439.  It  is  a  first-class  station  on  the  Great  Northern 
of  France  railway  ;  its  distance  by  this  route  from  Paris  is  134  miles, 
from  Brussels  97  miles,  and  from  Amiens  42  miles.  The  town  is  built 
partly  on  an  eminence  and  partly  on  a  plain,  and  consists  of  four 
parts — the  Citd,  the  Upper  Town,  the  Lower  Town,  and  the  Citadel — 
flanked  by  several  suburbs.  The  Cite"  stands  on  the  highest  ground, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nemetocenna  or  Nemetacum,  the 
capital  of  the  Atrebates,  in  which  Julius  Caesar  spent  the  winter  of 
B.C.  51.  The  Upper  Town  sprung  up  in  the  6th  century  round  an 
oratory  of  St.-Waast,  which  under  one  of  the  sons  of  Clovis  was 
•uperseded  by  an  abbey  of  large  extent.  The  Lower  Town,  which  is 
the  most  modern  and  the  finest  part  of  Arras,  skirts  the  glacis  of  the 
citadel.  The  houses  of  Arras  are  all  well-built  of  stone,  quarried  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  but  in  the  Cite'  and  the  Upper  Town  the 
streets  have  neither  regularity  nor  uniformity.  In  the  Lower  Town 
however  the  streets  are  straight  and  wide;  the  houses  uniform,  of 
good  height,  and  constructed  of  cut  stone ;  here  too  there  are 
several  handsome  squares,  the  largest  two  of  which  are  contiguous, 
and  surrounded  by  gothic  buildings,  which  are  fronted  by  arcades, 
supported  by  freest  jne  columns.  Among  the  principal  buildings  of 
Arras  are — the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  a  large  and  handsome  gothic 
structure,  consisting  of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts ;  the  prefect's 
residence,  built  in  1780  for  the  meeting  of  the  States  or  provincial 
parliament  of  Artois ;  the  town-hall,  the  theatre,  the  barracks,  and 
the  arsenal.  The  public  library,  consisting  of  the  books  that  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.-\Vaast,  and  numerous  modern  works,  contains 
34,000  volumes  and  a  great  number  of  manuscripts.  Other  notice- 
able objects  in  Arras  are— the  belfroi,  or  old  watch-tower,  which  is 
classed  among  the  historical  monuments  of  France,  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  the  church  of  St.-Waast,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
fortifications. 

Of  the  old  fortifications  some  towers  and  portions  of  walls  still 
remain.  The  modern  fortifications  were  the  first  constructed  by 
Vauban  according  to  his  own  system.  They  consist  of  a  solid  bastioned 
wall,  defended  by  ditches  and  numerous  outworks ;  and  of  a  citadel 
which  is  separated  from  the  city  by  a  wide  esplanade,  but  situated 
within  the  ramparts.  The  citadel  is  in  plan  an  irregular  pentagon. 
The  esplanade  forms  a  splendid  public  walk. 

Arras  has  given  title  to  a  bishop  since  A.D.  390.  Its  first  prelate 
St.  Diogenes  was  killed  by  the  barbarians  in  410,  and  the  see 
remained  vacant  till  A.D.  630  when  St.  Waast  became  the  second 
bishop  of  Arras.  His  successors  resided  at  Cambrai  till  1093,  when 
bishop  Lambert  returned  to  the  original  diocesan  seat.  An  important 
council  was  held  in  Arras  in  1025,  touching  the  sacramento  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Another  council  was  held  here  in  1490. 
The  diocese  of  Arras  comprehends  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais. 
The  Scarpe  is  navigated  by  barges  from  this  town.  The  corn  market 
of  Arras  is  the  most  important  in  the  north  of  France.  The  trade 
of  the  town  in  agricultural  produce  and  in  its  own  manufactures  is 
considerable.  Amongst  the  industrial  products  are  coarse  woollens, 
cotton  yarn  and  cloth,  hosiery,  lace,  soap,  thread,  pipes,  beet-root  sugar, 
ironmongery  and  hardware,  leather,  colza  oil,  and  pottery.  There  are 
breweries,  oil-mills,  lanyards,  naileries,  wool-washing  establishments, 
and  factories  for  the  construction  of  locomotive  engines  and  steam 


machinery.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  and  of  a  consultative  chamber  of  manufactures. 
Among  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  are  a  college,  a  school  of 
military  engineering,  a  school  of  design,  a  school  for  deaf-mutes,  a 
diocesan  seminary,  and  a  literary  and  scientific  society. 

Nemetacum,  like  many  other  Gallic  towns,  was  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  tribe  in  whose  territory  it  stood ;  and  from  the  Atrebates 
the  name  of  the  town  (Arras)  and  the  name  of  the  province  (Artois) 
are  said  to  be  derived.  It  appears  from  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome 
that  it  was  in  his  time  noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures.  It 
continued  all  through  the  middle  ages,  and  even  to  the  1 6th  century, 
i  famous  for  its  tapestry ;  and  the  name  of  the  town  was  given  in 
England  to  the  pictured  hangings  that  adorned  the  palaces  of  her  kings 
and  nobles.  The  Franks  in  their  first  invasion  of  this  part  of  Gaul 
seized  the  town,  but  they  were  soon  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Romans. 
In  407  the  Vandals,  and  in  880  the  Northmen,  ravaged  it,  and  from 
the  last  date  the  town  was  entirely  deserted  for  30  years.  Shortly 
after  its  restoration  it  was  seized  by  Charles  the  Simple,  who  held  it 
till  915.  In  1355  the  fortifications  were  strengthened  from  fear  of  the 
English.  Louis  XI.  took  possession  of  Arras  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Rash  in  1477 ;  but  the  inhabitants,  attached  to  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  revolted.  Thereupon  the  king  besieged  the  town  in 
person,  took  it  by  assault,  drove  out  all  the  inhabitants,  whom  he 
replaced  by  others  drawn  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  through  a  desire 
to  obliterate  the  very  name  of  Arras  he  called  the  city  Franchise. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Spaniards  got  possession  of  Arras  and  held  it  till 
1640,  when  the  French  again  made  themselves  masters  of  it  after  a  long 
siege.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  the  town  was  definitively  ceded 
to  France.  Arras  suffered  terribly  in  the  first  French  revolution, 
when  it  was  domineered  over  for  two  years  (1793-5)  by  Joseph  Lebon, 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  terrorists  of  the  time.  Lebon  and  the  two 
Robespierres  were  natives  of  Arras. 

Two  treaties  were  concluded  at  Arras  in  the  15th  century  :  one  in 
1435  between  France  and  Burgundy,  by  which  several  towns  were 
annexed  to  the  latter  ;  and  one  in  1482  between  Maximilian  of  Austria 
and  Louis  XI.  of  France,  whereby  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian, 
was  to  have  been  given  to  the  dauphin,  with  Artois  and  Burgundy  as 
a  dowry. 

ARROE.     [SCHLESWIG.] 

ARROO  or  AKRU  ISLANDS,  situated  in  the  eastern  seas  on  the 
northern  verge  of  the  great  Australian  bank,  about  80  miles  S.W.  from 
Papua  or  New  Guinea,  extend  from  north  to  south  about  100  miles. 
The  breadth  from  east  to  west  may  be  about  30  miles,  but  it  has  not 
been  definitely  ascertained.  The  centre  lies  in  about  6°  S.  lat.,  and 
134°  30'  E.  long.  Some  of  the  islands  to  the  south  are  of  considerable 
extent ;  the  largest  is  about  70  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad.  Those 
islands  which  lie  to  the  northward  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  are  small, 
being  in  few  cases  more  than  six  miles  in  circumference.  The  islands 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  some  of  which  are 
of  great  depth,  and  in  one  is  a  dangerous  whirlpool.  From  the  shores 
of  all  the  islands  extend  coral  reefs,  which  to  the  eastward  are  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  surface  of  the  islands  is  generally  low ;  in  some 
places  occur  patches  of  rock,  which  reach  a  height  of  about  20  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  An  appearance  of  greater  height  is  given  by  the 
forests  of  lofty  trees  which  cover  the  islands.  Little  is  known  of  the 
interior  of  the  country  or  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  Chinese  and 
Dutch  merchants  reside  at  Dobbo,  the  chief  trading-place  in  these 
islands.  The  productions  of  the  Arroo  Islands  are  pearls,  mother-of- 
pearl,  tortoise-shell,  trepang,  edible  birds' -nests,  and  an  aromatic  bark 
named  missoy,  which  resembles  cinnamon,  and  is  extensively  used 
among  the  eastern  islands,  although  rarely  imported  into  Europe. 
British  goods  to  a  considerable  amount,  chiefly  calicoes,  hardware, 
arms,  and  gunpowder,  are  brought  from  Singapore.  Kangaroos  of 
small  size  have  been  found  on  the  islands. 

This  cluster  of  islands  is  likewise  remarkable  as  being  much  resorted 
to  by  Birds  of  Paradise,  which  breed  here  in  large  numbers.  These 
birds  are  caught  for  the  sake  of  their  beautiful  plumage  by  the 
natives,  who  first  cut  off  their  legs,  and  then  drawing  their  entrails 
preserve  the  remainder  by  fumigation.  In  this  dried  state  these  birds 
likewise  form  an  article  of  commerce  between  the  natives  and  the 
Chinese  traders. 

(London  Geographical  Journal ;  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer.) 

ARS-EN-R&       [CHARENTE-lNFERIEURE.] 

ARSI'NOE,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  the  western 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  near  the  termination  of  the  canal  which 
unites  the  Red •  Sea  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile;  its  name, 
which  was  derived  from  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Ptolemseus  Philadelphus, 
appears  to  have  been  afterwards  changed  to  Cleopatris.  The  site  of 
the  village  of  Ardseherud,  near  Suez,  corresponds  to  that  of  Arsiuoe. 
The  harbour  at  this  port  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Egypt 

Arsinoe  was  also  the  name  of  a  nome,  or  one  of  the  ancient  provin- 
cial divisions  of  Egypt  which  corresponds  to  the  modern  FAIOUM. 
This  province  and  the  chief  town  in  it  derived  their  names  from  the 
Arsinoe  just  mentioned.  The  town  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  29°  N.  lat.  The  old  name  of  the  town  was  the  '  City  of 
Crocodiles,"  this  animal  being  highly  reverenced  there,  as  w.e  learn 
from  Strabo. 

ARTA,  GULF  OF  (ancient  Amlracian  Gulf),  an  arm  of  the  Ionian 


ARTA. 


ARUNDEL. 


Sea  which  anciently  separated  Epiru*  and  Acarnania,  and  now  form* 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  It  i*  25  miles 
long  and  10  mile*  wide,  and  lie*  between  88*  6V  and  39'  8'  N.  lot, 
*r«3'  and  21'  10'  E.  long. 

Across  the  entrance,  which  i*  described  in  the  article  AerifM,  there 
U  a  bar  composed  of  soft  sand  and  sea-weed,  over  which  the  greatest 
depth  of  water  i*  16  feet,  and  the  channel  is  somewhat  intricate. 
Having  passed  this  the  gulf  is  navigable  for  vessel*  of  the  largest  size, 
and  i*  perfectly  free  from  danger,  except  off  the  low  shores,  where  flats 
extend  in  some  place*  nearly  a  mile  ;  but  these  may  be  distinguished 
by  th*  light  colour  of  the  water,  the  banks  being  of  white  sand,  while 
in  the  rest  of  the  gulf  the  bottom  i*  of  black  mud.  The  deepest  water 
is  30  fathoms,  which  is  toward  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The  narrowest 
part  of  the  entrance  is  only  700  yards,  and  half  a  mile  is  ite  general 
width  in  the  direction  of  north-east ;  it  then  turn*  sharply  round  a 
low  point  to  the  couth-east,  and  open*  out  much  wider  for  about  four 
mile*,  the  western  shore  being  low  and  the  eastern  high.  A  second 
entrance  is  then  formed  by  the  two  high  capes  of  La  Scan  and 
Madonna  to  the  large  baain  of  the  gulf,  the  northern  shore  of  which 
consist*  of  low  candy  ribands,  separating  huge  lakes  and  marshes  from 
th*  gulf.  At  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  gulf,  a  sharp  and  uneven  range  of  hills  run*  about  east  and  west ; 
the  westernmost  part  of  which,  overlooking  the  Ionian  Sea,  called 
Mount  Zalunga,  U  about  1600  feet  in  height,  and  continue*  ite  undu- 
lating descent  to  the  ruin*  of  Nicopolis,  three  mile*  north  of  Prevesa. 
After  a  considerable  depression,  the  eastern  part  of  the  range  rises 
again  to  a  remarkable  three-peaked  mountain,  called 'from  it*  colour 
Mavro  Vouno  (Black  Mountain),  which  has  about  the  same  elevation 
a*  Zaluaga,  but  its  side*  are  rugged  and  precipitous.  Between  its  ban 
and  th*  lake*  before  mentioned  lie  the  plain*  of  Art*,  rich  and  fertile  ; 
but  from  the  thinnnn*  of  population  and  want  of  commerce  they  are 
little  cultivated,  and  principally  devoted  to  pasture.  Farther  to  the 
north-east  an  range*  of  hill*  connected  with  the  chain  of  Pindus.  To 
the  eastward,  and  directly  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  rises  the  Makro- 
noro  ridge,  about  260  feet  in  height,  along  which  runs  the  road  from 
Albania  into  Greece  :  this  road  i*  capable  of  being  strongly  defended, 
and  particularly  at  the  head  of  Karavasara  Bay,  where  the  hills 
scarcely  admit  a  passage  between  their  bases  and  the  gulf.  The 
southern  shore  i*  generally  rocky  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  bays 
formed  by  its  irregular  line ;  the  hill*  are  round-topped,  insulated, 
and  barren,  composed  principally  of  limestone  and  schist,  with  occa- 
sional broad  veins  of  quartz  ;  they  descend  steeply  to  the  shore.  One 
of  these,  to  the  eastward  of  Vonitza,  called  Amuthero,  rise*  to  the 
height  of  1500  feet.  The  western  shore,  from  Cape  La  Scara  north- 
ward toward*  Lake  Masoma,  is  fint  rocky  and  iteep ;  th. 
grassy  clifl's,  with  a  narrow  shingly  beach  at  the  foot ;  and  lastly,  the 
bill*  dope  gradually  down  to  a  low  shore. 

The  only  town*  on  th*  chore*  of  th*  gulf  **»— ARTA,  from  which 
th*  gulf  derive*  ite  name;  Pi-even,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
entrance  ;  and  Vonitcs,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on 
the  southern  shore.  At  Salahora,  which  i*  the  port  of  Art*,  there  is 
a  caetum -house.  The  ruin*  of  Argo*  Amphilocbicum  are  visible  near 
the  head  of  Karavasara  Bay.  There  are  a  custom-house  and  a  few  hut* 
•ear  the  ruin*  known  by  the  name  of  Karavasara. 

Two  rivers,  the  I.uro  (ancient  Chandra)  and  the  Arta  (ancient 
Arachthus),  flow  into  the  gulf  on  ite  northern  shore*  ;  both  are  navi- 
fahis  for  boat*  seven  or  eight  miles  from  their  mouths.  A  small 
stream  also  flow*  through  the  town  of  VoniUa,  affording  an  abundant 
•apply  of  excellent  water.  The  gulf  abound*  in  fish  of  the  finest 
quality,  particularly  of  th*  mullet  kind  ;  there  are  also  soles,  eels,  and 
sardine*,  and  very  larg*  prawn.  Small  vein*  of  coal  have  beep  dis- 
oovsred  on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf,  and  the  rock*  bear  strong 
fadssBtioB  of  the  pnesnoe  of  copper. 

There  i*  a  rise  and  fall  of  aboxit  two  feet;  but  this,  with  th, 
velocity  sad  direction  of  the  current,  are  much  influenced  by  tl, 
•o  that  it  cannot  be  considered  a*  a  regular  tide.  Thia  remark  indeed 
applies  to  th*  entrance  of  the  gulf  more  immediately  ;  with  the  sea- 
breese  which  blow*  from  the  westward  the  current  sets  to  the  east- 
ward into  the  gulf,  and  in  the  night,  when  the  wind  fails,  the  water 
nturo.ontoftL.rulf. 

AUTA,  the  ancient  Anbracia,  a  town  of  Albania,  is  situated  on  the 
loft  bank  o/  the  river  Arta  (the  ancient  Arachthui),  In  39    8'  N.  lat, 
20*  50'  E.  long.,  distant  7  miles  from  the  north  nhore  of  the  <!,,!f  ,,f 
Arts,  »  mile*  K.E.  by  N.  from  Salahora,  and  M  mile*  S.S.E.  from 
Yanina.     It  i*  governed  by  a  bey  under  the  paiha  of  Yanina,  and 
prior  to  the  struggle  for  Grecian  freedom  was  a  very  large  an. 
LMU  city,  bat  having  been  stormed  in  1828  by  the  Greek*  under  Marco 
it  wo*  reduced  to  •  ruinous  state.     In  1830  Lieut 
1  the  population  st  7000. 

Hellenic  remain*  of  cooeUersMe  extent  may  still  be  seen  forming 
tiM  base  of  the  present  wall*  of  the  caitie,  which  is  situated  dose  to 
the  river  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  town.  There  are  also  remain* 
ofthe  lower  empire  in  the  convent  built  by  the  empress  Theodona 
•bout  the  year  M6  of  the  Christian  era,  and  another  convent  or 
cathedral  of  the  earoe  ntyle  but  of  more  recent  date.  Arta  i*  a  bishop's 
e*e  and  ha.  •everal  Greek  churches.  In  the  quarter  more  partieu- 
Urly  *et  apart  for  trod.,  each  art  ha*  it*  separate  street  or  War; 
«rttels*  of  dree,  manufactured  her*  are  held  fa  high  estimation.  The 


fioooatas,  or  shaggy  capotes  of  Art  a,  are  considered  the  fineit ;  wool- 
len*, coarse  cotton*,  and  an  inferior  though  strong  description  of 
Russia  leather  an  also  manufactured,  and  this  town  derive"  lome 
commercial  benefit  as  the  entrepot  between  Yanina  and  the  gull 
Htttcliers  kill  and  vend  their  meat  outside  the  town  ;  the  market  i* 
abundantly  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetable*  from  the  neighbouring 
country,  which  i*  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  plain*  abound  in 
cattle  and  sheep.  There  U  a  bridge  of  Venetian  construction  over  t  h, 
river  Art*  at  the  town.  It*  whole  length  i*  about  200  yards,  and  the 
height  of  the  centra  angle  about  100  feet  above  the  river,  which  i* 
here  divided  into  numerous  stream*  by  Band-bank*. 


Bridge  at  Art*. 

ARTHUR'S  SEAT.     [EDINBURGH.] 

ARTOIS,  a  foniier  province  of  France,  now  comprehended  ill  the 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  was  bounded  N.E.  by  French  Flanders, 
K.  I'V  llainaut,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Picardie.  Its  greatest  length 
from  north-west  to  south-east  was  70  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  wa*  35  mile*. 

Artois  is  a  tolerably  level  but  not  a  low  country,  lying  on  each  slope 
of  the  watershed  between  the  basin*  of  the  English  Channel  and  the 
Schelde.  On  the  east  slope  the  Aa,  and  the  Searpe  and  Senate  (two 
tributaries  of  the  Schelde),  flow  to  the  north-east ;  and  on  the  other 
side  the  Canche  and  Authie  flow  parallel  to  each  other  into  the  English 
Channel.  The  soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  grain,  hope,  pul 
some  common  kinds  of  fruit.  There  is  but  little  forest  land.  Some 
coal-  and  iron-mines  are  worked. 

The  capital  was  ARRAS.  Among  the  other  town*  were  St. -Outer, 
Bethune,  Aire,  St-Pol,  Lens,  Hcsdin,  and  Bapaume.  Further  details 
are  given  under  PAS-DE-CALAIS. 

Artoi*  (in  Latin  Artesia)  take*  it*  name  from  the  Gallic  people  who 
formerly   inli .il.it. -d  it— the  Atrebates.      In  the  5th  century  it  wa* 
invaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  after  them  by  the  Franks,  who  ruled 
'ill  A.D.  863.     In  the  year  just  named  Charles  the  Bald  gave  it 
as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter  Judith  to  Baldwin,  first  Count  of  Flan- 
ders.    It  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  marriage  of  Philipjie  Augusts 
with   Isabella  of  Hainan!  in  1160.     In  12S6  it  was  made  a  county  by 
is  in  favour  of  his  brother  Robert.    After  coming  to  the  House 
of  Burgundy,  and  forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  those  powerful 
princes,  it  was  neizcd  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Raxh  in  1 477.    OhsjMI  VIII.,  son  of  Louis,  ceded  it  to  the  emperor 
linn,  reserving  however  the  feudal  sovereignty.    The  county  of 
Artois  subsequently  passed  with  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria  t"  S|Kiin.      I.iniis  XIII.  niiidr  hints.  If  maxicr  of  it.  in  1640,  imd 
liy  tli.  -he  Pyrenees  in  1659,  the  possession  of  the  . 

was  confirmed  to  France.  After  its  re-union  to  the  crown,  Artoi* 
formed  tin-  nominal  appanage  of  the  second  brothers  of  the  reigning 
kings  of  France.  Previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Charles  X. 
was  Count  d' Artoi*. 

The  art  of  boring  to  great  depths  in  order  to  bring  subterranean 
water*  to  the  surface  has  been  practised  f.>r  i-.-nluriiv  in  Artois,  and 
)ls  thus  formed  are  designated  A rtetian  xM,  from  Artonirn.  the 
1 1  adjective  form  of  Artoi*. 

Previous  to  the  first  French  revoliiti.ni,  Artois  had  its  council  for 
the  management  of  civil  affairs,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons.     This  council  regulated  the 
•  of  taxes  which  were  imposed  by  the  king,  and  granted  exemp- 
tions in  case*  where  the  pressure  was  very  heavy. 

ARDNDEL,  Sussex,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary 

borough,  and  the  scat  of  a   '  rp<iratiiiii,  in  the 

parish  and  rape  of  Anindcl,  stands  on  a  declivity  on  the  right  bank  of 

i  nn,  in  50°  .11'  N.  lat,  0'  83'  W.  long.,  10  miles  E.  from 

.">  miles  S.S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  70  miles  by 

and  South  Coast  railway:  the  ji.ipuUti.m  in  1S51  was 

2748.     1  -d  by  four  nMirmcn  and  twelve conin-il- 

•  iid  return*  one  member  to  tin-  I* 

Parliament.     The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Om-hrsti-r.     Armidi-l  I'M-. r  I. nxv  Incorporation,  which  U  the  parish 
I- 1,  and  is  coincident  with  the  borough,  comprises  an  area  of 
1968  acres. 

Anindel  is  a  neat  and  clean  town,  and  from  it*  situation  on  the  slope 

of  a  hill  which  i*  crowned  with  the  extensive  range  of  the  castle,  hit* 

picturesque  appearance.    The  houses  are  tolerably  v..l!  built, 

and  the  street*  arc  paved.    The  trade  of  the  place  i*  not  very  great, 
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though  vessels  of  150  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town,  and  a  canal 
unites  the  river  on  which  it  stands  with  the  Wey,  a  feeder  of  the 
Thames.  A  good  deal  of  bark  is  shipped,  and  much  timber  for  the 
use  of  the  dockyards.  The  custom-house  is  at  Arundel ;  this  keeps 
up  the  business  of  the  place,  which  might  otherwise  be  drawn  away 
to  Little  Hampton,  about  four  miles  distant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Arun.  There  is  a  market  on  every  alternate  Monday,  and  there  are 
four  annual  fairs  (May  14th,  August  21st,  September  25th,  and  Decem- 
ber 1 7th),  chiefly  for  cattle.  The  town -hall  was  erected  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  a  cost  of  9000J.,  and  given  to  the  town  in  exchange 
for  certain  borough  properties. 

A  neat  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Arun  unites  the  main 
part  of  the  town  with  a  smaller  portion  which  lies  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  The  church  is  a  handsome  cruciform  structure, 
built  partly  of  flint  and  stone,  in  the  perpendicular  style.  From  the 
intersection  of  the  cross  rises  a  low  tower.  The  chancel  has  a  north 
aisle,  formerly  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  contains  many  remarkable 
monuments  of  the  former  owners  of  the  castle  and  others.  It 
had  been  permitted  to  fall  into  decay,  but  has  been  partially  repaired 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  property  it  is.  The  south  transept  now 
the  purpose  of  a  chancel.  This  church  belonged  originally  to 
•  v  of  Benedictines,  subject  to  the  abbey  of  Seez  in  Normandy ; 
but  the  priory  wa»  suppressed  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  and  a 
chantry  or  college,  for  a  master  and  twelve  secular  canons,  with  other 
officers,  was  founded  in  its  place.  Southward  from  the  church  is  a 
range  of  buildings  seemingly  erected  upon  the  foundation  of  an  ancient 
structure,  which  was  perhaps  the  habitation  of  the  above-mentioned 
canons.  It  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  A  hospital  called  '  Maison  Dieu '  (God's  House)  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  by  one  of  the  Fitzalans,  for  the 
maintenance  of  as  many  poor  as  its  revenues  would  permit ;  at  the 
suppression  of  religious  nouses  its  income  was  estimated  at  422.  3s.  Srf. 
per  annum.  The  remains  of  it  are  now  used  as  a  malt-house. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  Arundel  is  the  ancient  castle,  which 
gives  to  its  possessor  (now  the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Arundel — a  title  now  borne  by  his  eldest  son.  This  instance  of  a 
peerage  attached  to  the  tenure  of  a  house  is  now  an  anomaly.  In  1 1 
Henry  VI.  it  was  decided  that  the  tenure  of  the  castle  of  Arundel 
alone,  without  any  creation,  patent,  or  investiture,  constituted  its  pos- 
sessor Earl  of  Arundel.  (Nicolas' s  '  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage,'  27  ; 
Cruise's  '  Digest,'  voL  iii.  152 ;  '  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee 
respecting  Peerage,'  1820.)  In  3  Charles  I.  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  entitled  '  An  Act  concerning  the  title, 
name,  and  dignity  of  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  for  annexing  of  the  castle, 
honour,  manor,  and  lordship  of  Arundel,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
with  the  titles  and  dignities  of  the  baronies  of  Fitzalan,  Clun, 
Oswaldestre,  and  Maltravers,  with  divers  other  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  in  the  Act  mentioned,  being  then  parcel  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  to  the  same  title,  name,  and  dignity  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.' 
('  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  respecting  Peerage,'  p.  374.) 

The  castle  stands  on  a  steep  and  lofty  circular  knoll,  partly  natural, 
close  to  the  town,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  flat 
country  towards  the  sea,  and  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  sea  once  washed  the  castle  walls,  as  anchors  and 
other  marine  implements  have  been  found  near  it.  Arundel  castle  is 
mentioned  as  early  an  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  who  bequeathed  it  to 
his  nephew  Adhelm.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  given  by 
William  I.  to  his  kinsman  Roger  de  Montgomeri,  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Shrewsbury.  Afterwards  the  castle  passed  to  the  family  of  Albini, 
from  them  to  the  Fitzalans,  and  at  last,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
heiress  of  that  race  with  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth),  to  the  family  of  the  Howards,  by  whom  it  is  still  retained. 

In  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  Arundel  Castle 
was  held  and  garrisoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces.  It  was  however 
taken  by  Lord  Hopton  in  1643,  surrendering  to  him  at  the  first  sum- 
mons ;  and  two  months  after  was  as  suddenly  retaken  by  Sir  William 
Waller.  From  that  time  it  continued  little  better  than  a  mass  of 
ruins  until  it  was  restored  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  its  ancient 
"magnificence.  The  modern  parts  are  in  imitative  gothic  style,  intended 
to  accord  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  fabric. 

On  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  castle  is  a  deep  ditch.  The 
entrance-gateway,  originally  defended  by  a  drawbridge  and  portcullis, 
was  built  by  Richard  Fitzalan  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  This,  with 
gome  of  the  walls  and  the  keep,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle.  The  keep  is  a  circular  stone  tower,  68  feet  in  diameter,  and 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  England.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  the 
dungeon,  a  vault  about  10  feet  high,  accessible  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  about  154  ^ee*'  by  9J  feet  in  extent.  The  keep  has  been  long 
tenanted  by  some  owls  of  large  size  and  beautiful  plumage,  which 
were  sent  over  from  America  as  a  present  to  the  late  duke. 

Among  the  interior  apartments  of  the  castle  may  be  mentioned  the 
magnificent  library,  built  in  imitation  of  the  aisle  of  a  gothic  cathedral : 
the  ornamental  parts  are  copied  from  the  cloisters  at  Gloucester,  and  St. 
George's,  Windsor.  It  is  122  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide.  The  ceilings, 
columns,  and  presses  aro  entirely  of  mahogany.  The  great  hall,  called 
the  Barons'  Hall,  was  begun  in  1806 ;  it  is  70  feet  by  34  feet,  and  36 
feet  high.  The  roof  is  of  Spanish  chestnut,  curiously  wrought,  and 


the  plan  is  taken  from  Westminster,  Eltham,  and  Crosby  halls.  There 
is  at  one  end  a  window  of  stained  glass,  representing  King  John  signing 
Magua  Charta.  In  a  series  of  thirteen  stained  glass  windows  are  por- 
trayed the  figures  of  some  of  the  barons  from  whom  the  late  duke  was 
descended  ;  and  there  are  also  portraits  of  his  family.  Several  other 
rooms  are  very  splendid,  and  contain  many  valuable  pictures  and  arti- 
cles of  taste.  The  park  is  extensive  and  finely  wooded,  presenting  a 
great  variety  of  picturesque  scenery. 

The  town  which  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  has  been 
represented  in  Parliament  ever  since  the  30th  of  Edward  I.  The 
franchise  was  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot ;  and  up  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  they  returned  two  members.  By  the 
Reform  Act  the  number  of  representatives  was  reduced  to  one  ;  but 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough  remained  unaltered. 

The  river  Arun,  on  which  the  town  stands,  is  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  it  is  famous  for  the  gray  mullets  which  in  summer 
come  up  to  Arundel  in  large  shoals  in  quest  of  a  particular  weed, 
the  feeding  on  which  renders  them  a  great  delicacy;  it  also 
contains  eels. 

(Rickman's  Gothic  Architecture;  Neale's  Views  of  the  Seats  of  Noble- 
men and  Gentlemen;  Dallaway's  History  of  the  Western  JDivwioti  of 
Sussex;  Horsfield's  History  of  Sussex;  Tierney's  At*undel;  Arundel 
Guide ;  Stothard's  Monumental  Effigies  ;  Communication  from  Arundel.) 

ARVE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  flows  to  the 
north-west,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone  just  below  Geneva.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  60  miles. 

The  source  of  the  Arve  is  on  the  Col  de.Balme,  at  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  Chamonix ;  but  its  waters  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  glaciers  which  cover  the  northern  face  of  the  chain 
of  Mont  Blanc.  This  circumstance  causes  a  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  river,  at  different  distances  from  its  source,  the  water 
growing  warmer  the  farther  it  flows;  and  leads  also  to  a  daily  alteration 
in  the  temperature  at  the  same  place.  The  melting  of  the  snow  goes 
on  faster  during  the  day,  and  so  produces  a  more  abundant  flow  of 
water,  which  is  less  affected  by  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  than 
when  the  current  is  smaller,  and  besides  this  water  traverses  the 
lower  country  during  the  coldness  of  the  night.  These  two  causes 
produce  a  sensible  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  river  near  the 
mouth.  From  daybreak  in  the  month  of  August  the  waters  near  the 
mouth  have  been  observed  to  grow  colder  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  (the  difference  being  about  4'5°  of  Fahrenheit) ;  the 
alteration  is  effected  by  the  arrival  at  this  spot  of  the  waters  formed 
the  preceding  day  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  From  nine  or  ten  in 
the  morning  the  temperature  rises  till  ten  at  night,  and  then  after 
remaining  stationary  for  a  time  it  falls  again.  The  river  brings  down 
in  its  course  considerable  quantities  of  a  blackish  slaty  earth,  which 
the  inhabitants  carefully  preserve  and  scatter  over  the  snow,  with 
which  in  spring  the  fields  are  covered.  The  heat  generated  by  the 
action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  black  earth  melts  the  snow,  and 
thus  the  fields  are  left  clear  several  weeks  sooner  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  Occasionally  when  the  snow  melts  more  rapidly  than 
usual,  the  river  overflows  its  banks  and  the  neighbouring  country  is 
inundated. 

The  current  of  the  Arve  is  so  rapid,  that  for  some  time  after  it 
enters  the  Rhone  its  waters  do  not  mingle  with  those  of  that  river ; 
the  distinction  between  the  clear  waters  of  the  Rh6ne  and  the 
muddy  torrent  of  the  Arve  being  clearly  perceptible  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

ARZAMAS,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  Russian  province  of 
NisLnei-Novgorod,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arsha  and 
Tesha,  in  57°  37'  N.  lat.,  43°  12'  E.  long,  distant  72  miles  S.  from  the 
city  of  Nishnei-Novgorod.  The  town  contains  22  churches,  besides 
a  monastery  and  a  convent.  It  has  a  mean  appearance  ;  the  inhabit- 
ants are  however  industrious  and  thriving,  and  besides  manufacturing 
large  quantities  of  soap,  Russia  leather,  and  silver  and  iron  wares,  they 
are  extensively  engaged  in  weaving  and  dyeing  the  krashennina,  or 
blue  cloth,  which  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  Russian  women. 
They  likewise  export  linen,  sailcloth,  and  other  domestic  products  to 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  the  crown  has  a  large  manufactory 
of  potash  in  the  town.  Two  annual  fairs  of  some  importance  are  held 
in  the  town.  Arzamas  is  connected  with  the  small  town  of  Veshna 
by  means  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tesha,  and  their  united  population 
amounts  to  about  8000. 

ARZEW.     [AwfeRiE.] 

ARZOBISPQ  or  BONIN  ISLANDS.     [BoMN.] 

ASAM,  ASSAM,  or  TAEKHA,  a  country  of  Asia,  north-east  of 
Hindustan,  is  a  valley  of  great  extent,  stretching  from  the  meridian 
of  90°  30'  to  that  of  97°  30'  E.,  or  upwards  of  440  miles,  between  two 
elevated  mountain  ranges ;  the  slopes  of  which,  as  far  as  they  belong 
to  this  valley,  advance  on  the  north  to  the  parallel  of  28°  30'  N.  lat., 
and  on  the  south  to  25°  30'  N.  lat. 

Along  the  north  side  of  this  valley,  the  most  eastern  chain  of  tho 
Himalaya  Mountains  extends.  [HIMALAYA.]  The  mountains  through 
which  the  Brahmaputra  enters  Asam,  lying  between  97°  and  98°  E.  long., 
may  still  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Himalaya  range,  and  as 
forming  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  that  extensive  chain.  The  height 
of  these  mountains  is  not  precisely  known,  but  probably  it  is  not  much 
short  of  20,000  feet ;  they  bound  the  valley  of  Asam  on  the  east. 
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Kaw  the  Garrow  Hill*  a  wide  opening  connect*  the  valley  of  Asam 
with  the  plains  extending  along  the  Ganges. 

Aaam  comprehends  an  area  of  about  70,000  square  mile*.  About 
one-half  of  iu  surface  is  occupied  by  the  offset*  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountain*,  which  are  inhabited  by  independent  nations.  Only  the 
level  and  in  some  places  hilly  country  which  extends  along  the  banks 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  between  90°  80'  and  96°  E.  long.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  from  40  to  60  miles,  forms  what  may  be  properly  called 
the  kingdom  of  Asam,  comprehending  an  area  of  about  24,000 
square  miles. 

The  river  which  forms  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  Asam  is 
described  elsewhere.  [BRABXAPCTRA.]  The  tributary  riven  which 
descend  from  the  mountains  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  valley 
are  navigable  in  the  rainy  season,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  as 
far  as  their  courses  lie  in  the  plains.  The  principal  among  them  are 
the  Noa  (little)  Dihing,  Burl  (great)  Dihiug,  Deyong,  Dihong,  and 
Suban  Shirt 

Asam  though  not  situated  within  the  tropics  partakes  of  the  tropical 
climate,  the  seasons  being  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  rain,  or 
the  continuance  of  dry  weather.  At  the  time  of  the  inundation  con- 
sequent on  the  rains  (June  to  September),  the  inhabited  places  would 
be  isolated  if  tfiey  were  not  connected  by  causeways  8  feet  high  and 
18  feet  broad.  These  causeways  are  almost  the  only  lasting  monu- 
ments of  human  industry  in  this  country,  but  they  have  in  the  late 
unsettled  times  partly  gone  to  decay. 

The  soil  all  over  the  valley,  except  in  some  hilly  district*,  is  alluvial, 
and  the  result  of  the  annual  inundations :  it  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
Only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  fine  valley  is  under  cultivation.  But 
since  1826  the  English  have  undertaken  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lowlands  from  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers.  The  chief 
agricultural  product  is  rice  ;  sesamum,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  kidney- 
beans,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  capsicum,  garlic,  onions,  and  a  variety 
of  fruiU,  are  also  grown.  Cotton  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent ;  silk 
ia  extensively  produced.  Tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  caoutchouc,  betel-leaf, 
opium,  gum  copal — all  are  met  with. 

Oxen  and  buffaloes  are  reared,  but  only  for  the  plough,  as  the 
inhabitants  do  not  eat  beef.  Horses  are  not  numerous.  Sheep  are 
rare,  and  are  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool ;  there  are  a  few  goats ; 
poultry  abounds  in  every  district  The  buffalo  is  found  also  iu  a  wild 
state.  Elephants,  bears,  deer,  tigers,  leopards,  and  apes  are  found. 
Fish  and  wild  ducks  are  everywhere  plentiful.  In  Asam  traces  hare 
been  found  of  gold,  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  garnets. 

Reports  having  reached  the  Calcutta  government,  relating  to  the 
value  of  the  tea-plant  found  in  Asam,  a  scientific  deputation  was  dis- 
patched thither  about  the  year  1836,  to  inquire  into  the  subject  Tea 
plantations  were  subsequently  established  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  examined  the  surface  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
select  spots  favourable  to  the  culture.  Chinese  labourers  were 
engaged,  and  small  portions  of  Asam  tea  have  since  been  annually 
produced.  An  Asam  Tea  Company  has  been  formed,  and  the  tea  sent 
to  market  is  found  to  possess  the  customary  qualities  of  China  tea, 
though  the  plants  vary  materially  in  their  habits  in  the  two  countries ; 
in  Asam  the  tea-tree  growing  in  bottoms  and  to  a  considerable  size, 
while  in  China  they  are  generally  shrubs,  and  grow  on  the  sides  of 
hills.  The  Asam  Tea  Company  established  a  steamer  on  the  Brah- 
maputra, from  Calcutta  to  Asam ;  and  they  imported  Coolies  from  the 
interior  of  India  at  vast  expense  as  labourers,  but  it  was  found  that 
a  more  cautious  expenditure  of  capital  was  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  infant  enterprise.  The  tea-plantations  have  been  placed  in  some 
jeopardy  by  the  hostility  of  the  native  Asamese. 

Asam  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Camroop,  Asam  Proper,  and 
Sadiya,  of  which  the  first  occupies  the  western  districts,  from  the 
boundary  of  Bengal  to  03*  K.  long. ;  Asam  Proper  in  in  the  mi-Mi.', 
and  extends  to  the  junction  of  the  Brahmaputra  with  the  Dihong ; 
and  Sadiya  lie*  to  the  oast  of  it  and  stretches  to  about  98° 
E.  long.  Asam  Proper  contains  the  best-cultivated  districts,  and 
the  few  places  which  deserve  to  be  called  towns— Jorhath,  the  red- 
of  the  i 


_j  sovereign  or  raja,  and  Kungpoor,  the  most  industrious 
place,  tiia  ancient  capital  Oergbong  being  almost  entirely  abandoned ; 
but  these  places  exhibit  only  a  collection  of  huU,  and  contain  no  shops, 
the  inhabitant*  of  the  country  supplying  all  their  necessaries  by 
domestic  industry. 

The  Asamese,  or  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  appear  from  their  physical 
constitution,  their  language,  and  their  religion  to  be  of  Hindoo  extrac- 
tion. Their  religion  is  Brahmaniam,  but  many  of  the  inhabitant* 
belong  to  mixed  tribes.  In  the  parts  adjacent  to  Bengal  there  are 
many  Mohammedans,  but  their  religion  has  degenerated  into  a  heathen 
superstition.  The  habitations  of  the  Autnese  consist  only  of  thatched 
huts,  with  walla  of  bamboo-mats,  and  supported  by  posts  of  saul  (the 
Skorta  ro6«*a,  a  valuable  timber  tree),  with  arched  roofs  and  mud 
floors.  Each  apartment  forms  a  separate  hut  In  such  huts  arc 
lodged  the  king  and  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  poorest  man  in  the- 
country.  The  natives  understand  a  few  mechanical  employments. 
The  sortnign  is  considered  as  the  only  proprietor  of  the  land,  and 
the  cultivator*,  who  are  called  jiykrt,  hare  only  a  temporary  interest 
For  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  enjoying  iU  fruits  they 
are  bound  to  work  four  months  of  the  year  for  the  king,  or  to  pay 
him  a  compensation. 


The  mountaineers  who  inhabit  the  ranges  to  the  north,  east,  and 
-"iitli  of  the  valley,  are  mostly  Rhuddists,  and  some  of  the  valleys 
occupied  by  them  are  better  cultivated  than  the  plain,  chiefly  perhaps 
from  not  being  exposed  to  hostile  invasions.  These  mountaineers 
belong  to  no  fewer  than  eight  different  tribes,  of  which  the  most 
powerful  is  subject  to  the  Deb-Raja  or  sovereign  of  Bhotan.  Among 
one  of  the  tribes,  the  A  born,  erery  village  forma  a  tU-mocratical  republic 
by  itself,  and  ia  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  nil  the  inhabitants  in  a 
formal  meeting. 

Before  Aaom  was  visited  by  Europeans,  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants was  thought  to  amount  to  upwards  of  1,000,000  ;  but  now  that 
most  of  the  districts  have  been  surveyed,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
population  i*  not  much  more  than  150,000  or  200,000. 

Asam  Heems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  under  the  sway  of  sore- 
reigns  of  Hindoo  origin,  and  to  have  undergone  many  revolutions. 
In  the  17th  century  the  Mogul  emperors  of  Hindustan  sent  a  numerous 
army  to  subject  Asam ;  but  disease  and  other  calamities  frustrated  the 
design  of  conquest  In  modern  times  the  continual  discords  and 
intrigues  in  the  royal  family  brought  it  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Burmese,  who  are  said  to  have  treated  the  people  and  the  sovereign 
with  much  severity.  The  Burmese  were  expelled  almost  without  a 
struggle  by  the  English  in  1824,  and  obliged  by  the  peace  of  1826  to 
leave  this  country  and  iu  sovereign  under  the  protection  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Since  that  period  a  good  deal  has  been  done  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  making  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges,  and 
in  erecting  buildings,  for  the  purposes  of  the  government 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Asam,  owing  to  the  mountain  range* 
by  which  the  valley  is  bounded  on  almost  every  side,  seems  to  be 
almost  entirely  confined  to  that  with  Bengal,  which  is  not  of  much 
importance.  Asam  exports  the  coarsest  kinds  of  silk  in  small  quantity, 
and  receives  in  return  salt  and  some  cotton  goods  made  at  Dacca. 

(Buchanan,  Bedford,  Neufville,  and  Wilcox,  in  the  Aiiat ic  Hetearcha  ; 
Asiatic  Journal.) 

ASAPH,  ST.,  Flintshire,  North  Wales,  a  cathedral  city,  parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  hundred  of 
Uhiul.llan,  is  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  county  on 
the  road  from  Chester  to  Holyhead,  in  53°  15'  N.  lat,  3°  25'  \V.  long., 
284  mil*"  W.N.W.  from  Chester  and  217  miles  N.W.  from  London. 
The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  2041. 
St  Asaph  ia  a  contributory  to  the  Flint  district  of  boroughs  in 
returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St  Asaph.  St  Aeaph 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes,  with  an  area  of  94,241  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,658. 

St.  Asaph  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  small  hill  between  the  rivers 
Clwyd  and  Elwy,  of  which  the  Clwyd  is  some  distance  eastward  from 
the  city,  and  the  Elwy  (a  turbulent  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Clwyd 
a  little  farther  down)  is  close  to  the  western  side  of  the  city,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grounds  of  the  bishop's  palace.  St  Asaph  is  called  by 
tli.'  Welsh  people  Llan  Elwy,  or  the  'Church  of  Elwy.'  The  city  is 
small,  although  of  late  years  many  new  houses  have  been  added, 
especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  on  the  Holyhead  road,  and  on 
the  north-west,  where  a  road  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Elwy 
towards  Rhuddlan.  The  cathedral  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ; 
the  main  street  runs  from  the  cathedral  to  the  parish  church  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  A  bridge  of  five  arches  crosses  the  Elwy  close  to  the 
church.  The  bishop  lias  a  palace,  large  and  convenient,  rebuilt  by 
Bishop  Bagot,  who  held  the  see  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  enlarged  by  the  late  Bishop  Carey.  The  deanery,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  the  present  dean,  is  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Klwy, 
nearly  opposite  the  bridge. 

The  cathedral  is  small,  but  plain  and  neat.  The  original  structure 
like  most  of  the  earliest  churches  was  of  wood,  but  was  replaced  by 
a  building  of  stone.  This  having  been  in  1282  burnt  by  thu  English 
in  their  wars  with  the  Welsh,  an  attempt  was  made  to  transfer  the  see 
t'l-'.iu  St.  Asaph,  then  on  open  and  defenceless  village,  to  Rhyddlan  or 
Khuddlan,  which  was  fortified.  The  attempt  failed,  and  in  1284  the 
cathedral  was  rebuilt ;  the  walla  of  the  present  edifice  are  the  same 
which  then  formed  part  of  the  building.  In  1402,  when  the  cathedral 
was  burnt  by  Owen  Olyndwr,  only  the  walls  were  left  standing.  After  • 
having  lain  nearly  eighty  years  in  ruins,  it  was  restored  by  Bishop 
Redman,  who  repaired  the  walls  and  put  on  a  new  roof.  Repairs  were 
also  made  by  Bishop  Owen  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  but  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Puritan  party  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  subjected  the 
cathedral  and  its  furniture  to  considerable  injury.  Further  repairs 
were  made  by  bishops  Olemham  and  Barrow,  who  successively  filled 
the  see  after  the  Restoration  (especially  by  the  latter) ;  and  also  by 
bishops  Fleetwood  (from  1708  to  1714)  and  Wynne  (1714  to  1723). 
The  choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Shipley  (who  was  bishop 
from  1769  to  1787),  out  of  a  fund  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter  for 
the  purpose.  The  cathedral  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  street, 
in  a  churchyard  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  a  good  view  of  each  side. 
It  is  cruciform,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  in  the  centre,  having 
a  square  turret  staircase  at  the  north-eastern  angle.  It  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  cathedrals,  being  only  178  feet  long,  68  feet  broad, 
including  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  and  60  feet  high  from  the  pavement 
to  the  ceiling.  The  choir  since  it  was  extended  during  the  repairs  iu 
1833  is  93  feet  long.  The  choir  and  transepts  hare  no  side  aisles. 
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Two  handsome  painted  windows  have  been  put  up  on  each  side  of 
the  altar  by  the  present  bishop,  Dr.  Vowler  Short,  in  memory  of  his 
wife.  A  new  organ  was  erected  in  1833. 

The  nave  and  transepts  are  of  the  decorated  style,  and  contain  some 
architectural  beauties,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  west  window. 
The  belfry  windows  appear  to  have  been  altered.  The  piers  and  arches 
of  the  nave,  as  also  the  western  door,  have  plain  but  bold  mouldings. 
The  clerestory  windows  of  this  part  are  small  square  apertures  with 
portions  of  tracery  which  are  apparently  ancient.  The  windows  of 
the  transepts  are  of  decorated  character.  The  choir  is  apparently 
intended  to  resemble  the  perpendicular  style.  The  tower  and  some 
other  parts  have  been  partially  renewed.  Portions  of  the  transepts 
are  cut  off  to  form  the  chapter-house  and  vestry.  There  are  no  addi- 
tional buildings,  nor,  according  to  Rickman,  the  traces  of  any ;  but 
the  older  plans  and  drawings  of  the  cathedral,  which  we  have  seen, 
represent  the  chapter-house  as  built  out  from  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  and  having  a  door  opening  into  it  from  the  choir.  The  tower 
is  l»3  feet  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  rich  and  extensive 
vale  of  Clwyd.  It  is  built  of  squared  stone,  of  which  some  is  red, 
intermixed  with  a  harder  sort  of  a  brown  or  gray  colour.  The  stone 
used  in  the  choir,  and  in  most  of  the  windows  of  the  church,  is  soft, 
red,  and  mouldering.  Among  the  monuments  are — one,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Bishop  David  Owen  (ob.  1512),  which  was  moved  from  the 
choir  when  it  was  repaired ;  another,  erected  by  subscription  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Shipley ;  and  a  third,  a  heavy  pile,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Luxmore. 

The  parish  church,  a  small  plain  edifice  without  a  tower,  was  erected 
about  1524.  A  chapel  (to  which  a  cemetery  is  attached)  has  been 
recently  erected  near  the  town.  No  particular  branch  of  trade  or 
manufacture  is  established  at  St.  Asa  ph.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday ; 
there  are  four  fairs  in  the  year — on  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  July  15th, 
October  26th,  and  December  26th.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  division 
of  Rhuddlan  are  held  here.  There  are  an  almshouse  for  eight  poor 
widows,  founded  by  Bishop  Barrow  (uncle  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac 
Barrow),  a  prelate  of  eminent  benevolence ;  an  endowed  Grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1600,  for  24  boys,  which  had  in  all  49  scholars  in 
1850,  and  National  schools  for  100  boys  and  100  girls.  There  is  a 
savings  bank. 

The  parish  is  large,  and  contains  many  townships.  It  extends  into 
Denbighshire,  and  is  5  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  4  miles  from  north 
to  south.  The  parliamentary  borough  extends  beyond  the  town,  but 
is  not  so  extensive  as  the  parish.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  country  around  St.  Asaph  is  very  beautiful.  Within  the  parish 
is  Capel  Ffynnon  Vair  ('  Chapel  of  our  Lady's  Well'),  a  picturesque 
ruin,  near  a  spring,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  once  much  resorted 
to  by  devotees.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  mansions  and  parks. 

From  the  name  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  city  stands,  Bryn 
Paulin  ('  the  Hill  of  Paulin'),  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Roman 
general  Suetonius  Paulinus  encamped  here  on  his  way  to  or  from 


he  see  of  St.  Asaph  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kentigern,  or 
M  Scottish  writers  call  him,  St.  Mungo,  who  was  bishop  of  Glasgow. 
Having  been  driven  from  his  see  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
he  took  refuge  in  North  Wales,  established  a  monastery,  and  erected 
a  bishopric  near  the  river  Elwy.  Upon  his  recall  to  Glasgow,  he  left 
this  charge  to  his  disciple  Asaph,  a  native  of  Wales,  from  whom  the 
cathedral  and  the  diocese  got  their  designation.  In  the  wars  between 
the  English  and  Welsh,  in  which  the  frontier  situation  of  St.  Asaph 
was  very  disadvantageous  to  it,  the  early  records  of  the  see  perished, 
and  there  is  a  long  hiatus  in  the  list  of  bishops.  In  modern  times 
the  bishopric  has  been  held  by  men  eminent  for  talent,  piety,  and 
learning.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Lloyd,  one  of  the 
seven  committed  to  the  Tower  by  James  II.,  bishops  Beveridge,  Tanner, 
Shipley,  and  Horsley. 

The  diocese  comprehends  Flintshire,  Denbighshire,  and  Montgomery- 
shire (with  the  exception  of  a  few  parishes),  and  parts  of  Caernarvon- 
shire, Merionethshire,  and  Shropshire.  There  are  now  in  it  148 
benefices,  the  patronage  of  121  of  which,  together  with  the  deanery,  the 
archdeaconries,  and  canonries  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Asaph,  is  vested 
in  the  bishop.  The  diocese  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of 
St.  Axaph  and  Montgomery,  and  twelve  deaneries.  The  cathedral 
establishment  includes,  besides  the  bishop,  a  dean,  two  canons,  two 
archdeacons,  six  canons  cursal,  four  minor  canons,  an  organist,  &c. 
The  bishop's  revenue  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  4200J. 

(Browne  Willis's  Survey  of  St.  Asaph;  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales; 
Single/a  Tour  round  North.  Wales;  Parry's  Cambrian  Mirror; 
Winkles'  Cathedrals;  Correspondent  at  St.  Asaph.) 

A'SCALON  (Askulan),  a  town  of  Palestine,  situated  on  the  shore  ol 
the  Mediterranean,  about  14  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Gaza,  in  31°  35'  N.lat., 
34°  47'  E.  long.  It  was  one  of  the  '  fenced  cities'  of  the  Philistines, 
but  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  ;  it  was  afterwards  successively  under  the  Assyrians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

The  name  of  this  town  occurs  frequently  in  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  especially  during  the  early  part  of  their  occupation 
of  Palestine.  Herod  the  Great  considerably  embellished  it  with  public 
buildings,  including  fountains  and  baths.  After  Hcrod'sdeath  Ascalon 
was  given  to  his  sister  Salome  as  a  place  of  residence.  During  the  Jewish 
OEOO.  Div.  VOL.  I. 


•ars  with  the  Romans  the  city  suffered  much  damage.  Of  the 
numerous  Jews  who  lived  in  Ascalon  2500  were  slain  by  the 
inhabitants. 


Copper  Coin  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 


There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  Heavenly  Venus  at  Ascalon, 
•hich  Herodotus  (i.  105)  mentions  as  having  been  plundered  by  the 
Scythians  B.C.  630.  Forty  rose-granite  columns,  belonging  to  an 
ancient  temple,  in  the  Greek  style,  are  still  standing,  with  capitals 
and  friezes  of  the  most  beautiful  marble.  This  temple  is  probably 
the  representative  of  the  old  Syrian  edifice.  There  are  also  remains 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Ascalou.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
Ascalon  became  an  episcopal  see.  In  the  7th  century  the  Saracens 
obtained  possession  of  the  place.  On  the  plains  of  Ascalon  a  battle 
was  fought  on  August  12,  1099,  between  the  Crusaders  under 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  the  Saracens  under  the  Vizier  of  Egypt,  in 
which  the  Vizier's  formidable  host  was  totally  routed.  The  cuirasses, 
casques,  and  swords  of  the  knights  are  still  found  among  the  ruins. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  fortifications  were  demo- 
lished by  Sultan  Bibars,  and  the  harbour  filled  up  with  stones. 

The  town  stood  on  an  extensive  semicircular  hill,  the  slope  of 
which  is  just  perceptible  towards  the  land,  but  on  the  sea  coast 
it  is  of  considerable  abruptness.  The  walls  of  the  town,  with  their 
towers  and  battlements,  are  still  standing,  and  among  the  ruins  are 
vast  gothic  churches,  a  palace,  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
blended  with  traces  of  more  ancient  date.  On  the  roof  of  the  chapel 
are  these  words  still  legible  :  "  Stella  matutina,  advocata  navigantium, 
ora  pro  nobis;"  but  the  place  is  entirely  deserted. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  is  a  small  modern  village 
called  Scalona,  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name ;  and  here 
is  the  port  for  the  small  vessels  that  trade  along  the  coast. 

ASCANIA,  LAKES  OF.     [ANATOLIA.] 

ASCENSION  ISLAND  lies  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
Africa  and  Brazil;  685  miles  N.W.  from  St.  Helena,  1450  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  520  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  Matthew 
Island.  The  fort  is  in  7°  56'  S.  lat.,  14°  24'  W.  long.  The  form  of 
the  island  is  an  oval,  74  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide.  It  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  presenting  a  surface  of  rugged  conical  hills,  of  different  sorts  of 
lava,  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  some  of  them  with  perfect  craters.  At 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  a  double-peaked  mountain  of  gritty 
tufaceous  limestone  2818  feet  high,  which  from  its  comparatively 
verdant  appearance  has  obtained  the  name  of '  Green  Mountain.'  The 
whole  island  is  of  a  naked  desolate  character,  with  numerous  rocks 
lying  upon  each  other  in  a  very  irregular  way,  with  great  chasms 
between  them,  and  strewed  with  scoriae,  pumice,  and  other  volcanic 
substances. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Joao  de  Nova  Galego  in  1501,  and  is 
said  to  derive  its  present  name  from  having  been  seen  on  Ascension 
Day.  It  was  then  entirely  barren  and  uninhabited ;  frequented  by 
many  varieties  of  land  animals,  and  the  shores  well  supplied  with  fish. 
The  island  was  afterwards  much  frequented  by  homeward-bound 
vessels  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  East  Indies ;  it  was  also 
a  gnat  resort  for  smuggling  vessels  from  our  American  colonies,  who 
used  to  meet  the  Indiamen  here  on  their  return  home.  In  1815,  during 
the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  the  British  government 
took  possession  of  Ascension  as  a  military  station,  and  maintained  on 
it  a  garrison,  who  fortified  the  island  with  17  guns,  the  greater  number 
at  English  Road,  where  they  erected  a  look-out  station,  barracks,  and 
storehouses  of  the  compact  lava,  the  pulverised  coral  on  the  bi'ach 
forming  excellent  cement.  From  the  attention  and  exertion  of  the 
garrison,  the  island  is  now  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement  as  to 
its  resources,  natural  and  artificial.  Roads  have  been  made  and  iron 
pipes  laid  down  to  convey  the  water  from  the  springs  to  the  fort,  near 
which  a  large  tank  has  been  excavated,  capable  of  containing  1700  tuns. 
Some  ground  has  been  laid  out  as  pasturage ;  domestic  animals  are 
extensively  reared,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown. 

A  victualling  establishment  on  Ascension  Island  is  principally  for 
supplying  the  African  squadron  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade ;  the  establishment  contains  an  hospital  for  sick  seamen, 
&c.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  African  squadron  were  withdrawn, 
Ascension  Island  would  still  form  a  valuable  rendezvous  and  dep6t  for 
Atlantic  commerce.  v  The  sum  of  2000Z.  was  voted  in  1848  for  new 
storehouses  on  the  island. 

The  anchorage  though  an  open  bay  is  perfectly  safe,  and  the  island 
is  never  visited  by  gales  of  wind,  but  a  heavy  surf  rolls  on  the  beach, 
which  sometimes  interrupts  the  communication  with  the  shore  for 
days  together.  There  is  no  regular  tide,  and  the  rise  and  fall  is 
very  trifling.  On  Green  Mountain  the  annual  range  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  is  from  58°  to  82°. 

(Purely"  s  Atlantic  Memoir;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 
ASCHAFFENBURG,    a    principality    hi  the  west  of  Germany, 
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fortmrly  Monging  to  the  Elector  of  MctiU,  but  coded  in  1814  to 
Bavaria,  by  Austria,  in  exchange  for  a  ]H>rtion  of  territory  now 
included  in  the  crown  land  of  Salzburg.  The  principality  is  now 
comprised  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  Lower  Franconio,  It  lies  on  both 
ddn  of  the  Main,  a  few  miles  above  the  point  where  that  river  begins 
to  form  the  boundary  between  Hesse  Camel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt. 
The  district*  near  the  river  are  fertile  and  abound  in  beautiful 
aueuety.  The  eastern  part  of  the  principality  ia  occupied  by  part  of 
the  Spessart-Wald,  which  is  a  small  portion  of  the  great  Hercynian 
Forest,  described  by  Julius  Cesar  and  Tacitus :  it  is  however  the 
largest  forest  now  in  Germany,  though  much  of  its  timber  has  been 
out  down  of  late  yean.  This  elevated  forest  ridge  reaches  its  culmi- 
nating point  in  the  Oeyersberg  (1875  feet) ;  it  is  rich  in  copper,  cobalt, 
arsenic,  lead,  and  iron.  The  fundamental  rocks  of  thin  hilly  district 
are  slate  and  granite.  The  principality  extends  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  Main  to  the  edge  of  the  Oden-Wald,  a  region  still  higher  than 
the  Spessart-Wald  and  forming  part  of  the  watershed  between  the 
Main  and  the  Nectar.  A  railway  now  in  course  of  construction  from 
Frankfort  to  WUrzburg  traverses  this  principality,  passing  the  town 
of  AschaBenburg ;  from  Wtirzburg  the  line  is  to  be  continued  to 
Bamberg,  where  it  will  join  the  Royal  Bavarian  railway. 

Upon  an  eminence  forming  the  termination  of  a  western  declivity 
of  the  Spessart  chain,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main  in  a  delightful 
situation,  stands  the  town  of  Atchaffcnbnry,  whose  municipal  existence 
dates  from  the  8th  century  at  least  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  on  all 
rides  but  that  towards  the  river,  is  irregularly  built,  anil  the  streets 
are  mostly  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked.  The  Johannisburg  is  a  hand- 
tome  palace,  forming  a  large  and  regular  square,  with  towers  to  each 
face ;  it  crowns  the  highest  ground  in  the  town,  close  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Main.  The  palace  was  erected  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  between  the 
years  1605  and  1614.  He  and  his  successors  used  it  as  their  hunting- 
seat,  and  it  is  still  an  occasional  residence  of  royalty.  Attached  to  it 
are  a  library,  in  which  are  24,000  printed  volumes  and  50  manuscripts, 
a  picture  gallery,  containing  about  750  indifferent  paintings,  a  cabinet 
of  engravings,  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  rarities,  &c.  The  immediate 
•vicinity  of  the  palace  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  and  an  orangery 
and  botanic  garden  adjoin  its  beautiful  grounds.  A  Roman  villa  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Pompeii  was  built  in  the 
park  a  few  yean  ago  by  King  Lndwig.  The  old  gothic  collegiate 
church,  founded  in  A.n.  974,  and  containing  several  fine  tombs  and 
ornaments  in  bronze — the  massive  buildings  of  the  ancient  university 
— the  former  mansion  of  the  Teutonic  order — and  the  town-hall — are 
deserving  of  inspection.  There  are  also  a  lyceum,  gymnasium,  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  females  conducted 
by  the  order  of  nuns  called  the  English  sisterhood,  and  a  school  of 
design.  Aschaffenburg  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  coloured 
papers,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  timber,  tobacco,  per- 
fumery, wine,  and  other  articles  of  luxury.  The  asylum  for  the 
indigent  is  well  organised,  and  has  separate  accommodation  for  the 
infirm  and  for  orphans,  an  hospital,  house  of  industry,  Ac.  Aschaffen- 
burg contains  nearly  900  houses;  it  has  8  churches  and  about  8400 
inhabitants.  It  lies  in  50°  1'  29"  X.  lat,  9"  7'  E.  long,  25  miles  S.R 
from  Frankfort 

HI.USI.KBKS,  a  circle  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Magdeburg,  containing  168A  square  miles  and 
•bout  40,000  inhabitants.  Its  agricultural  stock  includes  hones, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goata.  Quedlinburg  is  the  capital  of  the  circle. 
AschenUeben  is  an  uncommonly  fertile  tract  of  level  country,  «nd 
raises  large  quantities  of  corn,  flax,  and  rape-seed.  Between  the  years 
1807  and  1818  it  was  incorporated  with  the  short-lived  kingdom  of 
Wortphalia. 

The  town  of  Aschersleben  lies  within  the  circle,  close  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Winner  and  Kim-,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Eine,  in 
51'  4«'  N.  lat.,  1 1 '  '27'  K.  loi,K.r  dirtant  18  milesRE.  from  Halberstadt 
The  town  i»  surrounded  by  walls,  with  five  gates ;  and  has  five  Pro- 
te*Unt  church™,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  two  hospitals, 
•  gymnasium,  and  an  orphan  a-ylnm.  The  number  of  it*  inhabitants, 
nearly  the  whole  of  whom  nre  Lutherans,  is  about  11,500.  It  !M- 
rery  considerable  manufacture*  of  flannel*,  frieze*,  linen*,  earthenware, 
ftc.  Aschenleben  was  formerly  a  Hanse-town.  Tin-  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  ancient  burgh  of  Ascania,  the  ancestral  seat  of  tl< 
of  Anhalt,  are  in  iU  neighbourhood. 

A'SWLI  (A'tcmktm  Pict**m),  a  frontier  town  ••!'!,.    ! 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Fermo  C'l  •  ..•  right  bank 

of  the  Tronto,  just  above  the  confluence  of  that  rivrr  with  ih. 
Cwitellano,  in  42*  50'  N.  I  .•  .-.,  distant  . 

from  the  boundary  of  the  kinp'  mil<-<   N.\V 

from  Tenuno.     It  i«  built  on  a  rixinc  ground,  comn 
fertile  plain,  which  is  inclosed  by  the  Apennines  except  on  the  eastern 
•id*,  where  the  river  Tronto  flows  through  a  valley  towards  tho 
Adriatic  8ea,  from  which  Ascoli  is  distant  17  mile*.    The  main  ridge 
Of  U»  ApnntaM*  rises  about  10  mile*  westward  of  Asooli.  fon: 
Ugh  summit  called  Monte  delU  Sibilta,  7212  feet  l.iKh.     The  valley 
of  the  Tronto  abounds  in  vines,  olives,  and  oth.-r  fruit  trees,  and  is 
stoddni  with  villages  and  country -sots.    The  mouth  of  ih> 
called  Porto  d-A*c»,li,  i,  defended  by  a  castle ;  and  there  is  at, 

nail  ve«eU     A  .mull  costing  trade  is  carried  on.     The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  is  about  18,000. 


The  origin  of  Asculum  has  been   attributed  to  the  Sabines,  who 
sent  a  colony  north  of  the  Ajwnninos,  wlnw  dexcendanbi  were  the 
I'iceni  or  Picentes.     Asculum  was  the  :-hief  town  of  th.    i 
submitted  to  the   Romans  after  it*  capture  by  the  consul   !' 
Sempronius,  B.C.  268.     After  nearly  two  centuries  of  si 

i  he  people   of  Asculum  joined  tho  Marsian  confederac. 
began  the  social  war  by  killing  the  proconsul  Servilius  and  all  the 
Romans  whom  they  found  within  tin  ir  territory.     Pompeius  Strabo, 
who  was  sent  to  reduce  the  city,  was  defeated  by  the  Picentians  and 
driven  into  Kernium.     Even  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  Pnmpuius 
was  unable  to  reduce  the   city  until    after    a  long    and    obstinate 
siege.     The  Italian  general  Judaciliua,  a  native  of  Asculum,  who  had 
conducted  the  defence,  put  an  end  to  his  life  rather  than  behold  the 
downfal  of   his  country ;  and  soon  after  Asculum  was  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion.     Pompeius  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the 
utmost  severity.     The  chief  citizens  were  whipped  with  roil 
then  put  to  death  :  the  rest  were  led  prisoners  to  Rome  or  M 
slaves.   Their  property  was  confiscated,  and  the  moveables  given  up  to 
plunder.    Asculum  was  afterwards  rwtorad  by  tin  Unmans,  who  sent 
a  colony  there  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  the  principal  town  of  ricenum. 
Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  municipal  town  ;  and  Julius  C;esar  hastened 
to  seize  it  after  passing  the  Rubicon.     After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it 
suffered  by  the  irruptions  of  tho  barbarians;   its  bishops  h" 
retained  from  the  5th  to  the  13th  century  a  sort  of  ant 
the  town  and  district,   and  they  continued  until  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  to  be  styled  Bishop  Princes  of  Ascoli.      The  town  was  for 
some   time   under  the  rule  of  the  Malatesti,   lords  of  Rimini.      It 
was  afterwards  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  Ladislaus.      In 
1426  Pope  Martin  V.  annexed  it  to  the  Papal  State,  to  which  it  has 
remained  attached  ever  since. 

Ascoli  is  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  pleasant  towns  in  tho 
Papal  State.  Its  buildings  ore  constructed  of  the  stone  called 
travertino,  with  which  the  country  abounds.  There  are 
parochial  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a 
seminary.  The  churches  ore  rich  in  paintings,  mostly  by  native 
artists ;  for  Ascoli  has  been  remarkably  prolific  of  painters  as  well  ax 
sculptors  and  architects.  On  the  square  Del  Duomo  is  a  handsome 
palace,  which  contains  a  theatre,  a  library,  and  a  museum.  On  the 
square  Del  Popolo  is  the  government  house,  where  the  Papal  gov 
resides.  There  are  many  other  palaces  l>elonging  to  the  nobility. 
Among  the  few  remains  of  antiquity  are  those  of  a  Roman  temple, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  church,  having  ^  ithian 

columns   with   capitals   of  beautiful   workmanship.      Ascoli   is  sur- 

il  by  walla  and  towers,  and  has  a  castle.  It  has  been  in  all 
ages  considered  an  important  place  from  its  strong  position,  and  the 
rugged  character  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

•'I.I    HI   SATKIAXO    (.).„-.,  ',,,n\    a   small    town   of 

Apulia,  in  the  province  of  Capitamita,  situated  on  a  hill  near  tho  river 
Carapella,  in  41"  9'  N.  lat.,  15  -27'  K.  long.,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Bovino, 
and  66  miles  E.N.K.  from  Naples,  population  about  6000.  I 
bishop's  see,  and  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  a  Neapolitan  family 
Besides  the  cathedral,  which  io  a  fine  edifice,  there  arc  in  the  t 
diocesan  seminary,  an  hospital,  and  several  convents.  Asculum  (the 
form  on  an  ancient  coin  struck  in  the  city  is  Ausculum  or  Ausi -luinl 
was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Dauuia.  It  in  first  mentioned  in 
history  on  the  occasion  of  tho  war  of  1'yrrhus.  who  fought  a  battle 
against  the  Romans  in  its  neighbourhood  B.C.  269.  It  became  after- 
wards a  Roman  colony.  Asculum  was  destroyed  by  Roger  the 
Norman,  but  was  afterwards  restored.  In  the  year  1400  Ascoli 
suffered  almost  total  destruction  from  an  earthquake.  There  are 
considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  among  the  vineyards  outside 
the  wall-  of  the  modern  town. 

ASKKK<;in;H,    a    strongly  fortified    town    in    the    province  of 
C.in<lei.-ih,  ami  within  t  he  government  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  is 
situated  in  21°  28'  N.  lat,  76°  28'  E.  long.,  distant  20  mil. 
from  lioorbonpore.     The  fortress  crowns  the  top  of  a  hill  T. 
high,  the  base  of  whii-1,  most  part  ]>•  bo  tin'  d,  pth 

of  80  or  100  feet,  leaving  only  two  avenue*  of  acre.---,  both  <.f  whirh 
are  well  fortified.  This  fortress  has  the  farther  advantage  of  being 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  Its  importance  in  the  eyes 

may  be  estimated  from  a  name  by  which  it  was  long  distin- 
guished, the    I  lleenill.     The  town  WSS  founded  I'N    a    wealthy 

HimliHi  Zemindar,  named  Anna,  and  wu  1  as  the  capital  of 

h  when  that  province  wax  .-ul,.lu., I  by  Akbar.  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1803,  re;  m.lia  on  the  conclusion  of 

peace,  and  conquered  again  by  tin  l'.ni-!i»h  in  1819.  The  pettah  or 
suburb  of  Asecrghur,  stands  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
fortress  is  erected.  It  is  a  large  irregular  village,  with  <>nly  one  good 
street 

<MiT»    Prituh    Indi.i :    Hamilton's  Eatt  India  Gazetteer;    Major 
Rcnneir*  Memoir.) 

rrey,  a  village,  and  tho  scat  of  a  Gilbert  Poor-Law 
Incorporation,  in  the  parish  of  Ash  and  hundred  of  Woking,  is 
situated  near  the  Hampshire  border,  in  61°  14' N.  lat,  0°  44'  W.  long., 
distant  7  mi!  ..  from  Cuildford,  .'S">  mil. •*  S.W.  from  London 

by  nwi'  by  tin'  l.on.l.in  and  s,,i,ih  Wr-t.-rn  i  • 

'  in  a  rectory 
.  and  diocese  of  Winchester.   Ash  Gilbert 
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Incorporation  contains  three  parishes  and  one  hamlet,  with  an  area  of 
9493  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  2070.  The  palish  church  con- 
siste  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  a  toweratthe  west  end,  surmounted  with 
a  short  spire  which  is  covered  with  lead.  There  are  National  schools. 

ASHANGI,  LAKE.     [ABYSSINIA.] 

ASHANTEE,  a  powerful  native  kingdom  in  Western  Africa, 
founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  '17th  century.  Like  most  of  the 
larger  kingdoms  on  this  coast,  the  parent  state  appears  to  have  been 
originally  small,  and  to  have  grown  to  its  subsequent  importance  by 
the  conquest  and  amalgamation  of  many  surrounding  kingdoms  or 
independent  states.  Mr.  Dupuis  ('Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Ashantee')  says  it  was,  when  he  was  there,  made  up  of  not  fewer 
than  47  different  states,  which  had  been  successively  added  to  it,  and 
it  was  not  till  1807  that  their  conquests  extended  to  the  coast.  It  now 
extends  from  the  Assinee  River  in  5°  20'  N.  lat.,  3°  W.  long,  (but  in 
the  interior  by  the  conquest  of  the  province  of  Gaman,  stretching 
considerably  to  the  west  of  that  river),  to  the  Volta  River,  which 
separates  it  from  Dahomey  in  5°  50'  N.  lat,  1°  E.  long.,  and  backward 
in  the  interior  to  the  Kong  Mountains ;  but  the  coast  itself,  called 
Id  Coast,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sea-side  towns,  is  claimed 
by  Gri-at  Britain,  which  has  here  the  settlements  of  Dixcove,  Accra, 
Christianaberg,  Annamaboe,  and  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  and  the  Dutch 
have  Fort  Elmiua.  Several  other  stations  were  formerly  occupied 
by  the  English  and  other  European  powers,  but  have  been  abandoned 
since  the  slave-t-ade  has  been  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  along 
this  part  of  the  coast. 

Mr.  Bowdich  ('Mission  to  Ashantee')  and  Mr.  Dupuis  have  given 
an  account  of  the  wars  by  which  the  small  state  of  Ashantee 
acquired  its  pre-eminence  over  Dinkira,  Wassau,  Ahanta,  Fantee, 
and  many  others,  imposing  its  name  on  the  whole  ;  but  it  is  only  a 
record  of  treachery,  violence,  and  bloodshed,  without  interest.  It 
was  the  attack  on  the  Fantees,  who  inhabited  a  territory  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  the  Dutch  fort  of  Connantine, 
that  led  to  a  collision  with  the  English.  In  1807,  having  defeated 
the  Fantees  in  several  engagements,  and  suspecting  that  they  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  the  king  of  Ashantee, 
Sai  Quamina,  attacked  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Dutch  stations 
•of  Connantine  and  Fort  Amsterdam.  He  afterwards  attacked  the 
Fantee  town  of  Annamaboe,  in  which  the  English  had  a  small  fort. 
The  English  took  the  part  of  the  townspeople,  not  only  receiving  the 
old  men,  women,  and  children  within  tie  fort,  but  employing  all  its 
force  to  repel  the  assailants.  The  result  however  proved  most 
disastrous  both  to  the  Fantees  and  their  European  protectors.  The 
contest  lasted  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th  of  June,  and  in  that  time  it  is  computed  by  Mr.  Meredith 
('Account  of  the  Gold  Coast'),  who  was  second  officer  at  Annamaboe, 
that  fully  8000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Annamaboe  perished.  About 
2000  more  escaped  by  flight.  Of  the  15,000  souls,  of  which  the 
population  of  the  place  had  consisted,  only  about  5000  remained  at 
the  close  of  the  attack,  including  about  2000  women,  children,  and 
old  men,  who  had  found  refuge  within  the  English  fort.  Even  of 
these,  many  had  been  destroyed  by  the  shot  which  fell  among  them 
in  the  open  court  where  they  were  placed.  The  garrison  itself  suffered 
severely,  and  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity.  It  consisted 
only  of  the  governor,  Mr.  Meredith,  three  other  officers,  four  free 
mulattoes,  and  twenty  other  men  of  all  descriptions.  Two  men 
having  been  killed,  and  the  governor,  an  officer,  and  four  others  of 
the  men  having  been  wounded  early  in  the  contest,  the  force  that 
could  be  depended  upon  was  about  noon  reduced  to  eight  individuals, 
including  officers.  But  about  six  o'clock  the  enemy  retired,  and 
next  day  a  truce  was  agreed  to,  which  led  to  two  amicable  interviews 
between  Sai  Quamina  and  Colonel  Torranne,  the  governor  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  and  ended  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  Mr.  Dupuis 
asserts,  "  was  a  formal  and  a  solemn  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  governor — that,  by  right  of  conquest,  Fantee,  including  Cape 
Coast  and  every  other  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  empire  of  Ashantee,  with  the  reservation  of  a  judicial 
authority  to  the  (African)  Company  over  such  towns  as  stood  in 
tin?  vicinity  of  any  of  the  castles." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Ashantee  monarch  did  not  fail 
to  avail  himself  on  subsequent  occasions,  of  the  road  to  the  coast 
which  he  had  thus  opened  by  his  sword.  He  repeatedly  returned  to 
inflict  further  chastisement  on  the  Fantees,  restless  under  their  new 
yoke,  and  constantly  attempting  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  tribute. 
Whether  they  were  encouraged  or  not  by  the  English  authorities  in 
these  attempts  may  be  matter  of  doubt  But  in  1816  the  English 
again  drew  upon  themselves  the  resentment  of  the  invader  by 
interfering  for  the  protection  of  the  Fantees ;  and  the  Fort  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle  wan  in  consequence  subjected  to  a  long  and  distressing 
Blockade.  The  besiegers  were  only  at  last  induced  to  withdraw 
their  forces  by  liberal  presents.  The  governor  had  to  pay,  in  fact,  a 
large  sum  in  gold,  which  was  claimed  as  the  arrears  of  tribute  due 
from  the  Fantees.  This  led  to  an  attempt  the  following  year,  on 
the  part  of  the  African  Company,  to  establish  amicable  relations  with 
the  powerful  monarch  of  the  Ashantees.  An  embassy  proceeded  to 
Ooornassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  of  which  Mr.  Bowdich  has 
written  an  account,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  of  which  the 
principal  articles  were,  that  there  should  be  perpetual  peace  between 


the  British  and  the  Ashautees,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  all 
African  nations  residing  under  the  protection  of  the  Company's  forts ; 
that  neither  party  should  be  considered  to  have  any  claim  upon  the 
other ;  that  complaints  of  any  injuries  sustained  should  be  made  by 
the  king  of  Ashantee,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  governor  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle ;  that  a  British  officer  should  be  permitted  to  reside 
constantly  at  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  the  king  engaging  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourse  between  his 
subjects  and  the  English  settlements  ;  and  finally,  that  certain  of 
the  king's  children  should  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  governor- 
in-chief  for  education  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

In  1818  Mr  Joseph  Dupuis  had  received  from  the  English  govern- 
ment the  appointment  of  consul  at  Coomassie.  On  arriving  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  he  found  that  the  king  of  Ashantee  had  set  out  on  an 
expedition  to  put  down  some  resistance  to  his  authority  in  Gaman  ; 
and  some  reports  that  the  king's  army  had  sustained  a  great  defeat 
were  listened  to,  both  by  the  Fantees  and  the  authorities  at  the 
English  forts,  who  were  eager  to  shake  off  the  Ashantee  yoke.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  even  proceeded  to 
fortify  their  settlement  by  the  erection  of  a  wall,  certainly  with  the 
connivance  of  the  English,  if  not  with  their  direct  encouragement  and 
assistance.  The  king  of  Ashantee  took  offence  at  these  proceedings, 
but,  after  considerable  opposition  from  the  African  Company,  Mr. 
Dupuis  succeeded  in  reaching  Coomassie,  and  in  making  a  treaty 
with  the  king,  which  on  his  return  the  Company  refused  to  confirm. 

The  first  result  of  this  conduct  was  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
the  Ashantee  merchants  and  traders  from  all  dealings  with  the  servants 
of  the  Company.  Although  a  body  of  Ashantee  forces  however  had 
taken  and  retained  possession  of  the  town  of  Cape  Coast,  they 
continued  to  refrain  from  any  actual  hostilities.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1821,  the  forts  which  had  belonged  to  the 
African  Company  were  taken  by  the  English  government  into  its 
own  hands,  and  early  in  1822  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy  arrived  as 
governor-in-chicf  of  all  the  British  settlements  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  from  the  river  Gambia  to  the  river  Volta  inclusive. 

Sai  Quamina  appears  to  have  died  in  the  summer  of  1823.  His 
successor  commenced  his  reign  by  a  distinct  proclamation  of  war 
against  the  English,  whom  he  accused  of  the  infraction  of  treaties, 
treachery,  cruelty,  &c.  The  first  operations,  conducted  by  Captain 
Laing,  were  crowned  with  success.  In  August  the  Ashantees  were 
completely  defeated  at  Assecuma  in  the  Fantee  territory,  by  a  force 
composed  partly  of  Europeans  and  partly  of  native  soldiers  com- 
manded by  this  officer.  Encouraged  probably  by  this  victory,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy  advanced  into 
the  interior  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops.  He  was  attacked 
on  the  21st  of  January  near  the  river  Pra  or  Praa  by  the  enemy, 
whose  numbers  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  men.  The 
result  was  a  total  defeat  of  the  handful  of  troops  under  the  governor's 
immediate  command.  Sir  Charles  himself  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two,  all  the  officers  who  were  with 
Kim  were  either  killed  or  captured.  This  disastrous  encounter 
however  did  not  terminate  the  war.  It  continued  for  nearly  three 
years,  though  with  long  intervals  of  cessation  from  hostilities ;  and 
was  only  brought  to  a  close  by  a  severe  action  fought  near  Accra  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1826,  in  which  the  Ashautees  were  completely 
defeated.  Soon  after  this  the  king  submitted  to  pay  600  ounces  of 
gold,  and  to  send  one  of  his  sons  and  a  nephew  to  be  educated  at 
the  Castle,  as  the  conditions  of  a  peace.  Since  then  there  have  been 
no  further  wars,  and  the  power  of  the  Ashantees  appears  to  have 
declined. 

The  outline  of  the  coast  which  borders  on  Ashantee  will  be  more 
appropriately  described  under  its  common  appellation,  the  GOLD 
COAST.  Its  general  direction  is  from  east  to  west,  although  from 
Cape  Three  Points  in  I6ng.  2°.  40'  W.,  it  trends  on  both  sides  con- 
siderably towards  the  north.  *  The  chief  rivers  which  fall  into  this 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  are— the  Volta,  or  Aswada,  the  course  of 
which  for  nearly  200  miles  before  it  reaches  the  sea  is  almost  due 
south,  but  the  principal  branch  appears  to  rise  from  a  mountainous 
tract  considerably  to  the  westward ;  the  Praa,  or  Chamah,  one 
branch  of  which  (the  Boosempra)  flows  from  the  east,  while  another 
passes  near  Coomassie,  the  capital,  and  here  receiving  the  former 
descends  by  a  course  almost  due  south  to  the  sea,  which  it  reaches 
about  2°  10'  W.  long.,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Fantee  and 
Ahanta  territories ;  the  Ancobre  (or  Rio  de  Cobre,  that  is,  in 


country  is  in  the  east  and  north-east,  in  the  provinces  or  states  of 
Aquapim,  Akiin,  Aquambo,  and  Akeyah ;  but  there  are  no  mountains 
of  any  considerable  height. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  from  the  sea-coast,  as  far  as  50  or 
60  miles  to  the  north  of  Coomassie,  is  still  a  thick  forest,  through 
which  travelling  is  impossible,  except  along  the  paths  or  roads  which 
have  been  conducted  with  great  labour  in  different  directions  from 
the  capital.  The  city  of  Coomassie,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
Mr.  Dupuis,  stands  nearly  in  6°  51'  N.  lat,  and  in  2°  16'  W.  long, 
from  Greenwich.  Mr.  Bowdich  has  given  both  a  plan  and  a  long 
description  of  this  barbarian  metropolis.  It  is  built,  he  says,  upon 
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the  side  of  a  large  rooky  hill  of  iron-atone,  and  U  completely  surrounded 
by  »  half«tagnant  stream,  or  rather  marsh,  varying  from  60  to  100 
yard*  in  breadth.  The  town  U  an  oblong,  nearly  four  mile*  in  circuit, 
not  including  a  suburb  or  back  town,  half  a  mile  distant  Of  the 
principal  street*  four  an  each  half  a  mile  long,  and  from  50  to  1 00  yards 
wide.  But  the  streeU  are  merely  ranges  of  fields,  bordered  with 
rows  of  bouses.  The  houses  are  .said  to  be  built  in  straight  lines, 
and  the  open  •paces  between  the  two  rows  have  each  a  name.  The 
palace  stands  in  a  long  and  wide  street  which  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  high  wall.  The  number  of 
streets  in  all,  as  reckoned  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  was  27.  The  population 
of  the  town  was  estimated  by  the  Ashantee*  themselves  at  upwards 
of  100,000 ;  but  this,  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration.  Mr.  Bowdich 
guessed  it  si  15,000  permanently  resident,  though  at  some  of  the 
great  festivals  the  larger  number  may  possibly  be  reached. 

Besides  the  eight  great  roads,  which  according  to  Dupuis  lead 
from  Coomassie,  there  are  numerous  minor  roads,  although  most  of 
them  are  merely  narrow  foot-paths,  and  are  often  quite  impassable. 
Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  are  on  the  line  of  some  of  the 
great  roads.  The  inland  tracts  are  greatly  superior  to  those  that 
lead  down  to  the  coast,  an  advantage  which  they  owe  both  to  the 
longer  time  they  have  been  in  use,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  they  are  cut.  From  beyond  Coomaaaie  down  to  the 
coast  the  soil  U  thickly  covered  either  with  lofty  trees,  or  with 
brushwood  and  trees  intermixed ;  but  many  of  the  parts  traversed 
by  the  great  roads  in  the  upper  country  are  open  plains. 

The  other  principal  towns  are — />ica6in,  the  capital  of  a  petty 
kingdom,  in  which  reigns  a  tributary  king,  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  empire  ;  Montana,  the  capital  of  the  Fantees  ; 
Boottooa,  the  capital  of  Ahanta  ;  Dinkira,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name  ;  Kitkiichtri,  in  the  kingdom  of  Again ;  Koransa,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  whose  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  the  most  civilised  of  the  Ashantees ;  Buntakoo,  the  capital 
of  Gaman ;  Malaga,  the  capital  of  Inta,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  or 
left  bank  of  the  Volta  which  here  flows  through  Inta  :  the  town  is 
one  of  the  principal  seaU  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  with 
Soodan,  the  inhabitant*  are  chiefly  Mohammedans,  and  are  diirtuiguiahed 
f»r  tlivir  industry  and  civilisation;  and  Yakndi,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Dagomba,  which  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Kong 
Mountains,  and  U  only  tributary  to  Ashantee  :  the  town,  said  to  be 
larger  than  Coomassie,  in  a  mountainous  district,  is  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  trade,  and  the  residence  of  an  oracle  much  celebrated 
«m<m»  the  negroes,  though  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mohammedans, 
as  is  their  king  also.  There  are  several  considerable  villages  or  towns 
as  they  are  called  on  the  coast,  but  as  none  of  them  have  harbours 
they  do  not  require  enumerating. 

No  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  numbers  of  the  Ashantee 
population.  The  inhabitant*  are  chiefly  negroes,  but  of  several  tribes. 
The  men  of  Ashantee,  according  to  Mr.  Bowdich,  though  very  well 
made  are  not  so  muscular  as  the  Fantees.  The  women  he  thought  in 
general  handsomer  than  those  of  Fantee.  Among  the  higher  rTxmnii 
both  sexes  are  remarkable  for  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons ;  but  the 
lower  orders  are  for  the  most  part  very  dirty. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  moral  characteristics  of  the 
Ashantees  are  their  warlike  ferocity  and  their  love  of  blood.  These 
passions  have  a*  usual  deeply  coloured  their  religious  belief  and 
observance*.  The  most  horrid  of  the  practices  by  which  they  express 
their  devotional  feelings  are  those  in  which  they  indulge  at  what  are 
Called  the  Yam  and  the  Adai  customs,  the  former  commencing  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  when  the  consumption  of  the  yam  crop 
begins,  the  latter  taking  place,  alternately  on  a  greater  and  less  scale, 
tmrj  three  weeks.  On  all  these  occasions  human  blood  flows  in 
torrents.  "  And  yet,"  observes  Mr.  M'Queen  ('  Geographical  Survey 
at  Africa'),  "  the  people  of  Ashantee  are  not  savages,  nor  the  sovereign 
thereof  a  perfect  barbarian  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  considerably 
advanced  in  civilisation  ;  but  such  have  been  for  ages  the  customs  of 
their  country,  and  these  they  continue  to  follow  a*  religious  duties 
and  meritorious  acts." 

The  government  of  Aahantoe  appears  to  be  a  despotism,  partially 
controlled  by  an  aristocracy,  and  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  country.  But  hi  whatever  degree  the  royal  power  may 
be  restrained  by  ths*s  opposing  forces,  it  appears  to  be  unlimited  in 
regard  to  the  right  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  property,  the  liberty, 
and  the  lives  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  king  however  is 
said  always  to  consult  his  great  council  before  entering  upon  a  war  or 
u|«m  any  other  business  of  public  importance.  The  dimim 
the  numbers  of  the  nobility  has  been  for  some  reigns  a  policy  steadily 
panned  by  the  crown  ;  and  Mr.  Bowdich  says  that  the  order  had  been 
at  last  reduced  to  only  four  individuals.  There  is  however  betides  the 
hereditary  nubility  a  council  of  captains,  whose  advice  at  least  is 
usually  asked  by  the  king  on  important  occasion*.  The  law  of 
•accession  to  the  throne  (and  the  same  rule  holds  as  to  the  estates  of 
private  individuals)  is  in  some  respect*  very  singular,  the  nearest  heir 
befog  the  brother,  the  next  the  sister's  son,  the  next  the  son,  and  the 
next  the  chief  vaasal  or  slave.  In  the  Fantee  country  it  is  asserted 
that  the  slave  comas  in  before  the  son,  who  only  inherit*  such  property 
a*  Us  mother  bad  possessed  independently  of  her  husband. 

Bolides  the  negro**  there  is  a  large  number  of  Moon  professing  the 


Mohammedan  faith,  who  have  penetrated  thither  from  the  north  of 
Africa.  These  people,  possessed  as  they  are  of  the  art  of  writing  and 
other  acquirement*  not  shared  by  the  negroes,  form  a  very  influential 
body  wherever  they  are  established.  In  former  times  they  appear  to 
have  been  left  by  the  government  in  the  enjoyment  of  almost  complete 
independence.  In  different  part*  of  the  empire  they  still,  according 
to  Mr.  Dupuis,  "  live  in  political  societies,  governed  by  their  respective 
princes,  who  are  vassals  to  the  king,  but  who  enjoy  prerogatives 
exceeding  those  of  any  other  class  of  subjects."  From  what  in  said 
elsewhere  it  appears  that  these  princes,  or  caboceers,  ore  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  provinces  in  which  they  are  chiefly  found  are  to  the 
north  of  Coomassie ;  and  it  is  stated  that  wherever  they  exist  in 
considerable  numbers  the  negro  population  is  much  lens  ferocious,  and 
in  general  further  advanced  in  civilisation. 

In  Ashantee  there  are  at  least  six  different  languages  spoken  or 
rather  different  dialect*  of  one  language.  The  Ashantee  tongue  is 
described  as  more  cultivated  and  refined  than  the  Fantee,  Wassail, 
kc.,  and  as  possessing  superior  euphony,  from  its  abundance  of  vowel- 
sounds  and  it*  rejection  of  aspirates.  Among  their  musical  instru- 
ments are— a  flute  made  of  a  long  hollow  reed,  with  three  holes ;  a  box 
called  a  sanko,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  an  alligator's  or 
antelope's  skin,  having  a  bridge  raised  over  it,  across  which  are 
extended  eight  strings ;  immense  horns,  made  of  elephant*'  tusks; 
and  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a  bagpipe.  They  have  also  drums 
made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out ;  and  in  their  martial 
concerts  the  noise  U  increased  by  the  aid  of  castanet*,  gong-gongs,  flat 
sticks,  and  old  brass  pans. 

The  walls  of  the  houses  are  usually  formed  of  stakes  and  wattle- 
work,  filled  up  with  clay.  All  have  gable  ends  and  ridged  roofs,  con- 
sisting of  a  frame-work  of  bamboo,  over  which  U  laid  a  thatch  of 
palm  leaves,  tied  with  the  runners  of  trees.  Many  of  them  have 
arcades,  and  many  also  are  highly  ornamented  with  plaster,  paint, 
carving,  and  other  decorations.  The  doors  are  formed  of  entire 
pieces  of  cotton  wood ;  and  deals  of  the  same  wood  cut  out  with  an 
adze  are  also  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  for  flooring.  There  is 
frequently  an  upper  story  supported  on  rafters.  The  windows  of  t li.- 
king's  palace  at  Coomassie  are  described  by  Mr.  Bowdich  as  being  of 
"  open  wood-work,  carved  in  fanciful  figures  and  intricatepatterns,  and 
painted  red ;"  and  the  frames  as  "  frequently  cased  in  gold,  about  as 
thick  as  cartridge  paper."  While  Mr.  Dupuu  was  at  Coomasaif  tin- 
king  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort,  which  although  built  only  of 
wood  was  to  be  of  great  height  and  strength.  It  was  intended  as  an 
imitation  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  the  Ashantees  is  that  of  cotton  cloth, 
which  they  weave  on  a  loom  worked  by  strings  held  between  the  toes, 
in  webs  of  never  more  than  4  inches  broad.  Silk  is  sometimes  inter- 
woven  with  cotton.  The  cloths  which  they  produce  are  often  of  great 
fineness  of  texture,  and  their  colouring  of  the  highest  brilliancy. 
They  paint  their  patterns  with  a  fowl's  feather ;  and  Mr.  BuWdich  says 
that  he  has  seen  a  man  produce  these  figures  in  this  manner  with 
great  regularity  as  nut  as  he  himself  could  write.  Another  of  it,,- 
art*  in  which  they  have  attained  considerable  excellence  is  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware.  They  also  tan  leather,  and  work  in 
iron.  Mr.  Bowdich  says  that  the  sword-blades  which  they  make  often 
evince  very  fine  workmanship  ;  but  that  they  have  no  idea  of  making 
iron  from  the  ore  as  some  of  their  neighbours  farther  in  the  interior 
do.  When  lead  is  scarce,  some  of  their  ornament*  are  described  as 
being  made  of  brass ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  stated  that  copper  is  found 
in  the  country.  But  the  art  for  which  they  are  most  famous  is  that 
of  the  fabrication  of  figures  in  gold.  Article*  formed  of  gold  abound 
in  the  houses  of  all  the  wealthier  inh.iliitants  ;  and  in  the  king's 
palace  those  of  most  common  use  are  described  as  being  made  of  this 
precious  material. 

Oold  is  found  in  this  country  both  in  mines  and  in  particles  wished 
down  by  the  rains.  The  richest  gold  mines  known  to  exist  in  any 
part  of  Africa  are  those  in  Qaman  and  its  provinces  of  Baman,  Safoy, 
and  Showy.  U  is  found  not  only  as  gold  dust  in  the  sand  of  the 
rivers,  but  in  lumps  in  the  earth,  and  is  called  rock -gold.  In  Dinkira 
and  Wassau  it  is  found  in  a  similar  state,  but  at  greater  depths.  The 
wealthier  inhabitants  load  their  persons  with  lumps  of  native  gold  ; 
some  which  Dupuis  saw,  he  thinks,  must  have  weighed  fully  four 
pounds.  There  are  many  rich  mines  in  the  small  district  of  Adjoin, 
westward  from  Cape  Coast  and  about  three  days'  journey  from  the 
sea  ;  and  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  said  that  not  fewer  than  8000 
or  10,000  slaves  are  employed  in  washing  for  gold  dust  on  the  banks 
of  the  Barra,  in  daman.  The  greater  part  of  the  gold  is  sent  into 
the  interior  by  the  Mohammedan  traders  by  way  of  Salaga  and 
Yahndi,  and  to  Jinne  and  Timbuctoo. 

The  rainy  season  in  Ashantee  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the 
month  of  May ;  but  the  heaviest  rains  are  from  about  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  end  of  the  following  month.  In  some  years  however 
there  is  little  or  no  rain  at  all  during  the  usual  season.  Mr.  Bowdich 
has  given  the  variations  of  the  thermometer  for  nearly  a  whole  year, 
over  which  his  own  observations  and  those  of  his  associates  extended. 
In  June  it  appears  to  have  ranged  at  Coomassie  from  73°  to  84° ;  in 
July,  from  71*  to  81' ;  in  August,  from  68°  to  804°  i  in  September, 
from  70°  to  824° !  >n  October,  from  70°  to  83°  ;  in  November,  from 
99'  to  834° ;  in  December,  from  83°  to  85° ;  and  in  January,  from  58° 
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to  86°.      In  the  morning  especially  it  is  much  cooler  at  Coomassie 
than  at  Cape  Coast. 

The  yain  is  the  chief  vegetable  that  is  cultivated  in  Ashantee.  It 
is  planted  at  Christmas,  and  dug  up  early  in  September.  But  there  is 
also  growu  a  good  deal  of  corn,  rice,  siigar-cane,  and  a  mucilaginous 
vegetable  called  eneruma,  somewhat  resembling  asparagus.  The 
plantations  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  very  neatly  kept.  The 
principal  domesticated  animals  are  cows,  horses  of  a  small  breed, 
goats,  and  a  species  of  hairy  sheep.  Among  the  wild  animals  with 
which  the  region  abounds  are  lions,  elephants,  hyaenas,  wild  hogs, 
deer,  antelopes,  alligators,  and  a  variety  of  snakes.  Among  the  birds 
are  vultures,  parrots,  and  several  small  species  of  beautiful  plumage, 
which  sing  melodiously. 

(Bowdich's  Minion  to  Ashantee,  London,  1819  ;  Dupuis,  Journal  of  a 
Residence  in  Ashantee,  London,  1824  ;  Meredith's  Account  of  the  Gold 
Coast ;  M'Queen,  Geographical  Survey  of  Africa,,  London,  1840.) 

ASHBORNE,  sometimes  written  ASHBOURN.and  ASHBOURNE, 
and  in  ancient  records  Esseburne,  Derbyshire,  a  market  town  and  the 
>'  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  .Ashborne  and  wapentake 
of  \Virksworth,  is  seated  in  a  rich  valley,  about  1J  miles  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Dove,  in  0'  53°  N.  lat.,  1"  43'  \V.  long. ;  13 
miles  N.W.  from  Derby,  and  139  miles  N.W.  from  London  :  the 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2418.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Ashborne 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  61  parishes,  with  an  area  of  87,390  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,958. 

Ashborne  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slope,  which  rises  rather  steeply 
from  the  Henmore  Brook,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Dove.  High  hills 
shelter  it  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north,  and  to  the  south-west  it 
looks  toward  the  valley  mentioned  above,  where  the  Dove  winds 
through  gome  of  the  richest  meadows  in  the  kingdom.  The  church 
ia  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  centre 
surmounted  with  a  lofty  and  well-proportioned  spire.  In  the  church 
is  a  memorial  in  brass  of  the  dedication  of  the  building  to  St.  Oswald, 
by  Hugh  Patishul,  bishop  of  Coventry,  in  1241.  At  that  time  the 
church  probably  underwent  extensive  alterations,  but  parts  of  the 
present  structure  appear  to  be  of  earlier  date  ;  other  portions  are  of 
a  much  more  recent  period.  The  chief  part  is  of  the  early  English 
style  with  triple  lancet  windows,  but  there  are  many  windows  and 
other  parts  of  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  styles.  In  1845  the 
churoh  was  very  skilfully  restored  at  a  cost  of  about  5000/.  Several 
alterations  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  it  so  as  to  increase  the 
accommodation  without  interfering  with  its  architectural  effect; 
among  other  changes  the  length  of  the  chancel  was  curtailed  to  about 
12  feet.  In  the  church  are  many  very  interesting  old  monuments  of 
the  Cokaine  family ;  and  some  of  more  modern  (late  of  the  Boothby 
family,  especially  a  beautiful  monument  by  Banks  to  the  memory  of 
Penelope,  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  who  died  in  1791,  at  the 
early  age  of  six  years.  The  figure  of  the  child  asleep,  in  white  marble, 
is  generally  admired.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  formerly  a  Baptist 
chapel,  in  the  town.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  the  latter  in  the  suburb  of  Compton, 
anciently  Campdene,  which  is  separated  from  the  town  on  the  south 
side  by  the  rivulet  Henmore  or  Schoo. 

The  Grammar-school  founded  in  1585  has  an  endowment  of 
2621.  3s.  4<i.  a  year ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  21.  Spaldeu's 
Free  schools  are  for  30  boys  and  30  girls.  Braddby's  Infant  school 
has  about  50  scholars.  There  are  several  almshouses  in  the  town, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  different  benevolent  individuals,  especially 
to  Mr.  John  Spalden,  the  founder  of  the  Free  schools,  and  to  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  built  at  his  own  charge  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel, 
and  also  built  and  endowed  eight  almshouses  and  a  house  for  the 
minister  adjoining  it. 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  for  corn  and  provisions.  There  are 
eight  fairs  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep ;  wool  is  sold  at  the 
fair  in  July,  which  however  is  not  usually  an  important  fair. 
Ashborne  dofis  not  possess  any  particular  manufacture  except  that  of 
lace ;  but  there  are  iron  and  cotton  factories  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  cheese  and  malt.  Ashborne  was  the  scene  of 
some  contests  during  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament. 
In  February  1644,  the  troops  of  the  latter  were  victorious  over  the 
royalists.  The  young  Pretender  passed  through  Ashborne  in  hie  retreat 
from  Derby,  in  1 7  1 .1. 

(Lysons's  M ayna  Britannia, ;  Rhodes's  Peak  Scenery  ;  Adams's  Gem 
of  the  Peak  ;  /AV'//  //  of  Anhoorne  ;  Communication  from  Ashborne.) 

AKHBURTON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough  in  the  parish  of  Ashburton  and  hundred  of  Teign- 
bridge,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  in  50°  32'  N. 
lat.,  3°  47'  W.  long.,  19  miles  S.S.W.  from  Exeter,  192  miles  S.W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  7  miles  from  the  Newton  Station  of  the 
South  Devon  railway,  which  is  214  miles  from  London.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  1851  was  3432.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
port-reeve.  Ashburton  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes  and 
diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  town  is  situated  a  short  distance  eastward  from  the  river  Dart, 
and  consixta  mainly  of  a  long  street,  through  which  the  London  and 
Plymouth  road  pauses,  and  of  a  second  street  turning  off  to  the  right, 


;hrough  which  passes  the  road  across  Dartmoor  to  Tavistock.  The 
louses  are  neat,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  slate,  which  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  well  lighted-with  gas. 
The  sewerage  has  been  greatly  improved.  A  small  stream  which  turns 
several  mills  runs  through  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  Dart  about 
two  miles  lower  down,  just  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Plymouth  road. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  a  spacious  cruciform  struc- 
ture in  the  perpendicular  style.  The  tower  is  94  feet  high.  In  the 
chancel,  which  has  been  recently  restored  by  the  vicar,  are  several 
stalls  as  in  collegiate  churches.  Adjoining  the  church  is  the  ancient 
chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  which  the  Grammar-school  is  held  and  also 
the  meetings  for  parliamentary  elections  and  other  public  business. 
The  chapel  was  used  for  marriages  and  other  occasional  parochial 
duty  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  being  decayed  it  was 
taken  down,  and  the  present  room  built,  the  tower  being  left  entire. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  meeting- 
houses in  the  town. 

Besides  the  Free  Grammar-school,  which  has  an  income  from  endow- 
ment of  751.  with  a  house,  and  had  8  day-scholars  and  22  boarders  in 
1852,  there  are  some  endowments  for  education,  especially  one  given 
in  1754  by  Lord  Middleton  and  the  Hon.  John  Harris  (at  that  time 
members  for  the  borough),  under  which  upwards  of  90  children  receive 
education.  In  1805  the  late  Miss  Dunning  founded  a  gift  of  61.  per 
annum  for  the  instruction  of  10  girls.  A  good  library  is  supported  by 
subscription. 

There  is  a  new  market-house  ;  the  old  one,  an  interesting  building 
to  the  antiquaiy,  being  found  to  be  too  much  dilapidated  to  admit  of 
repair  was  lately  taken  down.  The  Stannary  court  is  no  longer  held 
in  Ashburton.  There  used  to  be  a  very  large  manufacture  of  serge 
here,  chiefly  for  the  East  India  Company ;  but  it  has  greatly  declined 
of  late  years.  The  market  for  corn  and  provisions  is  oft  Saturday. 
There  are  four  fairs,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  March  and  June,  and 
the  first  Tuesday  in  August  and  November.  The  fair  in  March  is  a 
large  cattle  fair,  that  in  November  a  great  sheep  fair.  The  scenery 
around  Ashburton  is  very  beautiful.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  copper 
and  tin-mines. 

This  town  was  the  birth-place  of  John  Dunning,  the  first  Lord  Ash- 
burton ;  of  William  Gifford,  editor  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review  ; '  and 
of  John  Ireland,  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  founder  of  the  Ireland 
Scholarship,  Oxford. 

(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia  ;  Communication  from  Ashburton,  <kc.) 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH,  in  old  writings  called  ASCEBI  and 
ESSEBY,  Leicestershire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  hundred  of  West  Goscote,  stands  by  the  little  river 
Mease,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  and  on  the  road  from  London  to  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  in  52°  45'  N.  lat.,  1°  27'  W.  long.,  17  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Leicester,  115  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  123J  miles  by 
railway  via  Leicester:  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3762. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  constable  and  two  headboroughs,  who  are 
annually  chosen  at  a  court-leet  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  for  sani- 
tary purposes  the  town  is  under  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peterborough. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Poor-Law  Union  contains  28  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  48,820  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  25,945. 

The  original  designation  of  the  town  was  simply  Ashby  ;  the  dis- 
tinctive addition  of  De  la  Zouch  it  received  from  the  Zouches,  who 
were  lords  of  it.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  and  well-paved 
street,  from  which  several  minor  streets  diverge.  The  land  around  is 
chiefly  pasture.  The  situation  of  the  town  obtained  for  it  from 
Camden  the  character  of  Villa  Amoenwsima  (a  most  delightful  town). 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  is  a  handsome  and  lofty  stone 
structure  of  ancient  date,  with  a  tower.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel 
is  a  large  chapel,  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  side  of  the 
church :  in  that  on  the  south  side,  which  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Hastings'  family,  is  a  sculptured  monument  of  Francis,  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  his  countess,  who  both  died  in  the  16th  century.  The 
celebrated  Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon,  founder  of  the  sect  known 
as  the  '  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,'  was  buried  here,  but  no 
monument  has  been  raised  to  her  memory ;  her  bust  however  is  on 
her  husband's  tomb,  erected  by  hei-self.  The  bust  is  by  Rysbrack, 
and  is  considered  a  good  likeness.  There  is  also  a  monument  erected 
by  public  subscription  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
Under  the  organ-gallery  there  is  a  singular  instrument  of  punishment 
called  the  '  finger-pillory."  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  beam  divided 
lengthways  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  part  turns  on  a  hinge  at  one 
end,  and  is  fastened  by  a  lock  at  the  other  end,  after  the  manner  of 
the  stocks.  In  this  machine  are  different-sized  holes  for  containing 
the  fingers  of  the  disorderly.  The  beam  is  supported  by  two  upright 
posts  about  three  feet  high.  It  is  supposed  that  this  instrument  was 
used  for  punishing  persons  who  were  disorderly  during  divine  service. 
A  new  church  was  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  in  1838  ;  it  is 
a  plain  structure,  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  lofty  spire.  It 
contains  sittings  for  900  f  ergons,  of  which  600  are  free  and  unappro- 
priated. There  are  plac  ts  of  worship  for  Wesleyau  and  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents. 

The  Free  Grammar-school,  founded  in  1667  by  Henry,  eai'l  of  Hun- 
tingdon and  others,  has  an  income  of  about  12001.  a  year,  and  several 
exhibitions  for  Cambridge  University ;  in  1850  there  were  in  the 
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upper  icliool  43,  and  in  the  lower  <>r  Kngliah  school  120  scholars. 
There  are  also  •  Illue-coat  Khool,  founded  in  1699  by  Mr.  Edward 
Dewson,  for  educating  and  clothing  26  boys;  a  Oreon-euat  school, 
founded  by  A  Merman  Newton  in  1709,  for  educating  and  clothing  25 
boy*;  Langley*!  school  for  18  girls;  National  and  lufiint  schools; 
and  a  savings  bank.  Several  religious  and  charitable  inxtitutioua  are 
in  the  town.  The  Union  workhouse  has  accommodation  for  300 


The  railway  from  Leicester  to  Burton-upon-Trent  passes  by  Ashby- 
de-U  Touch,  where  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  station.  A  tram- 
road  of  about  two  miles  in  length  connects  the  town  with  the  Ashby 
canal.  The  canal  is  30  miles  long  from  the  Willesby  basin  to  its 
junction  with  the  Coventry  canal ;  it  has  no  locks  in  its  course.  The 
canal  and  the  railway  are  of  great  service  for  the  conveyance  of  coal 
and  ironstone,  which  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
The  townsmen  are  chiefly  employed  in  trade  ;  the  few  manufactures 
carried  on  are  on  a  small  scale.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday. 
There  are  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  on  the  day  before  Shrove  Tuesday, 
Easter  Tuesday,  Whit  Tuesday,  and  November  10th.  There  is  also  a 
statute  fair  for  hiring  servants,  on  the  Tuesday  following  September 
21st 

In  1 805  a  saline  spring  was  discovered  in  a  coal-field,  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  town.  The  water  is  impregnated  with  muriate  of 
soda  to  a  greater  degree  than  sea-water,  and  with  a  certain  portion  of 
bromine.  In  1820  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  is  lord  of  Ashby 
manor,  erected  the  Ivanhoe  Baths,  an  extensive  and  commodious 
building,  having  a  frontage  of  above  200  feet,  with  a  colonnade  and 
portico  of  the  Ionic  order  ;  a  large  hotel ;  and  a  number  of  handsome 
lodging-houses,  at  a  cost  in  all  of  upwards  of  20,000/.  For  some  time 
the  baths  were  much  frequented,  and  the  town  derived  great  advan- 
tage from  the  influx  of  visitors ;  but  the  bath  and  houses  are  now 
almost  deserted. 

The  parish  is  the  largest  in  the  county,  and  includes  the  hamlets  of 
Blackfordby  and  Boothorpe.  Kilwardby  and  the  Calais,  which  now 
form  parts  of  the  town,  were  once  distinct  hamlets.  Ashby  was  the 
native  town  of  the  eminent  Bishop  Halt  In  the  civil  war  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  Ashby  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  it  was  evacuated 
and  dismantled  by  capitulation.  In  an  open  pasture  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  stand  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Ashby.  This  castle  seems  to  have  been  of  vast  extent  and 
very  lofty.  The  great  hall,  the  kitchen,  various  chambers  of  state,  the 
chapel,  &c.  are  yet  traceable,  and  in  them  are  found,  in  good  pre- 
servation, rich  doorways,  chimney-pieces,  arms,  devices,  and  other 
ornamental  accompaniments.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  more 
threatening  dilapidations  have  been  repaired  and  the  ruins  cleared 
out  Aahby  Castle  is  of  different  dates ;  it  was  enlarged  and  almost 
rebuilt  by  Lord  Hastings,  a  nobleman  of  great  power  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.,  who  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(afterwards  Richard  III.),  shortly  after  Edward's  death.  It  was  one 
<>f  tli<-  places  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  confined. 

(Nichols's  J/itlory  of  Leicatcrthirc  ;  Guide  to  AMy-de-la-Zouch  ; 
CorrrtponJenl  at  Aihbg-dt-la-Zouch.) 

ASHDOD  (the  Azotos  of  the  Greeks,  now  Esdud),  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Palestine,  in  31°  45'  N.  Ink,  34°  37' 
K  long.,  is  distant  about  11  miles  N.K.  from  Ascalon.  The  mention 
of  this  place  occurs  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament;  it  wan  one  of 
the  fire  rhilintinc  cities,  and  at  the  division  of  the  promised  land  it 
fell  to  the  lut  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Joshua,  xv.),  who  however  appear 
not  to  have  obtained  possession  ;  for  we  find  (1  Samuel,  v.)  that  300 
years  subsequently  the  Philistines  in  their  wars  with  the  Jews  having 
captured  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  brought  it  to  Ashdod,  and  placed  it 
in  the  temple  of  their  god  Dagon,  which  Ml  to  the  earth  before  it. 
iMvid  probably  got  possession  of  Ashdod  when  ho  "took  Oath  mid 
it*  towns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines"  (1  Chron.  xviii.  1). 
About  200  years  later,  Uuiah,  king  of  Juilali,  "  warred  against  the 
I'hilintines,  and  brake  down  the  wall  of  Oath,  and  the  wall  of Jabnen. 
and  the  wall  of  Ashdod,  and  built  cities  about  Ashdwl  and  among 
the  Philistines "  (2  Chron.  xxrL  6).  Asbdod  was  taken  by  the 
Assyrians  about  B.C.  714,  but  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians  (about  B.C.  620),  after  sustaining,  according  to  Herodotus, 
a  siege  and  blockade  of  29  rears  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  during 
which  it  must  have  suffered  greatl  v  .h  call*  it  "  the  remnant 

of  Ashdod."  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  « l,i.  1.  N.-hemiah 
(about  B.C.  440)  had  to  contend  was  the  rclation.«hip  formed  between 
the  people  of  Ashdod  and  the  Jews,  several  of  whom  had  "  married 
wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Ammon,  and  of  Moah  :  J.:  Th 

temple  of  Dagon  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  Maccabeus,  and  the 
town  burnt  during  the  wars  between  Alexander  Balas  and  Deme- 
trius It  seems  never  to  have  recovered  ite  former  splendour,  though 
A.  Oabinius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  By 
the  Romans  it  was  called  Aiotus,  and  it  is  also  noticed  by  this  name 
.ho  and  the  Act*  of  the  Apostles.  Esdud  is  now  a  small  village, 
with  a  population  .,(  about  300.  The  principal  object  is  a  large 
Turki.h  khan  for  traveller*,  which  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  some 
ancient  building-  probably  one  of  the  primitive  Christian  churohes, 
as  an  alter  and  cross  are  still  standing,  and  there  is  an  inscription 
over  the  door  in  some  Eastern  lamnuce. 

ASHDOWX  FOREST.  * 


AMIKoK,  iiuu-kel -u>wa   ..I  the  pari»n  .laud 

hundred  of  Chart  and  Lougliriilgc,  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the 
conflue  branches  of  the  river  Stour,  in  51°  9'  N. 

lat,  0°  52'  E.  long.,  distant  in  mil.*  S.K.  fi.'iu  Maidstoue,  63  miles 
S.K.  fi  by  road,  and  '.'•"!  milcn  by  the  South  Kastern  rail- 

way :  the  imputation  nf  the  town  in  1N~>1  was  4092.     The  juris,  i 
is  in  the  county  magistrates,  the  court-led  of  the  manor  having  become 
almost  obsolete.     The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Maidstone  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.     Ashford  gives  its  name  to  two 
Poor-Law  Unions.     East  Aahfonl  I'nion  (the  seat  of  which  is  at  \Vil- 
lesborough)   contains  25  parishes  and  townships,   with  an  area  of 
54,504  acres,  and  a  population  in  1S51  of  11,945.   West  Ashfor.1 
(the  aeat  of  which  is  at  Weetwell)  contains  12  parishes,  including  that 
of  Ashford,  with  on  area  of  37,821  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
13,313. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  town  is  called  Esteford  ;  and  in  subsequent 
documents  it  occurs  as  Eshetysford ;  the  name  is  il.-r....l  from  there 
having  been  a  ford  here  over  the  Eshet,  as  the  west  branch  of  the 
upper  Stour  was  formerly  called.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
is  lighted  with  gas ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  an  open  street,  nearly  :i  mile 
long,  with  good  residences  and  shops  on  each  side.  The  church  is  a 
cruciform  structure  of  perpendicular  style,  with  a  central  tower,  which 
is  surmounted  with  four  pinnacles.  The  tower  is  of  somewhat  later 
date  than  the  body  of  the  church.  It  is  of  remarkably  elegant  pro- 
portions. In  the  church  is  the  monument  of  Sir  John  Fagge,  who 
erected  the  tower,  and  also  left  an  endowment  for  the  repairs  of  the 
church,  which  with  subsequent  bequests  amounts  to  nearly  2001.  per 
annum.  Sir  John  also  founded  a  college  for  a  master,  two  chaplains, 
and  two  lay  clerks,  but  it  was  suppressed  at  the  dissolution.  In  the 
church  ore  three  sumptuous  monuments  to  the  Smyth  family ;  and  its 
present  representative,  Viscount  Strongford,  has  recently  added  a 
stained  glass  window  emblazoning  the  family  quarterings.  There  is  a 
very  curious  old  brass  dated  1374.  In  the  town  are  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nexion, and  Quakers.  A  Grammar-school  near  the  church,  founded 
in  1623  l.y  Sir  Norton  Knatehbull,  in  whose  descendants  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  master  still  remains,  has  an  income  of  about  30/.  a  year, 
and  had  12  day  pupils  and  37  boarders  in  1851.  There  are  also 
National  and  British  schools.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  in  the 
assembly-room  and  court-house,  which,  besides  the  purposes  implied 
in  its  name,  serves  as  a  commodious  corn-market.  A  mechanics 
tute  is  in  the  town,  and  another  in  the  recently  formed  Railway 
i.  There  is  a  savings  bonk.  A  bridge  of  one  arch  has  been  lately 
constructed  over  the  Stour  in  place  of  a  former  one  of  four  arches. 

The  only  manufacture  at  Ashford  is  of  d»m«»lr  A  corn-market  is 
held  every  Tuesday.  On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  each  month 
a  market  for  fat-stock  is  held,  which  from  its  vicinity  to  the  well- 
known  grazing  district,  Romney  Marsh,  ranks  first  in  the  county,  and 
is  largely  attended  by  the  London  and  country  dealers.  The  three 
annual  cattle  fairs  in  Hay,  September,  and  October,  are  now  of  little 
tmportaaoB, 

A  large  increase  in  the  population  of  Ashford  has  taken  place, 
mainly  owing  to  Ashford  having  been  made  a  first-class  station  for  the 
South-Eastern  railway,  and  the  place  of  junction  with  the  branch 
lines  to  Hastings  and  Ramsgate.  Owing  to  its  convenient  position, 
the  railway  company  have  erected  near  the  station  a  new  village, 
comprising  a  factory  for  the  repair  of  their  locomotive  engines,  and 
extensive  buildings  for  making  and  storing  their  carriages,  together 
with  about  two  hundred  dwellings  for  their  workmen.  The  railway, 
with  its  connected  works,  gives  considerably  increased  importance  to 
Ashford  and  its  neighbourhood. 

C'tmmunicatimufrom  Asltfunl.) 

ASIItiVKR,  Derbyshire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Ashover  and 
hundred  of  Scarsdale,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  deep  narrow  valley, 
watered  by  the  river  Aml«  r.  in  .Vt"  !•'  N.  lat,  1°  28'  \V.  long.,  distant 
80  mflM  N.  from  I'erl.y.  l.'i?  mile  VW.  from  London  byroad,  and 
1)4  milcx  from  the  Strati  ••(  the  Midland  railway,  which  is 

149 j  miles  from  London.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  I  >ei  by  :i:i,|  ilioecxc  of  Lichficld :  the  population  of  the  entire 
|«rish  in  1851  wax 

The  town  is  well  watered  by  a  number  of  clear  -]>nn^  winch  issue 
from  beneath  the  gritstone  rocks  ;  these  swell  the  little  river  Amber, 
win.  h  ri-.-.i  in  the  parixh  ami  flown  through  it.  The  church  was 
originally  erected  in  121!<;  it  ha*  a  handsome  *pi  n  tains 

several  monuments  of  the  Babiugton  and  other  families.  In  it  is  a 
singular  ancient  leaden  font,  hexagonal  in  the  lower  part,  but  in  the 
upper  ;  i ,  and  ornamented  with  rudely  executed  figures  in 

bas-relief.     There  is  an  endowed  school,  with  a  school-house  built  in 
1703;  also  a  school  for  girls,  built   by  the  rector  (the  Rev.  Joseph 
Nodder)  in  1846,  and  given  by  him  to  the  minister  and  churchw:. 
for   ever.     There   are   meeting-houses  for   Wcsleyan   and   Primitive 
sfetbodltta, 

were  in  the  parish  considerable  lead-mines,  but  they 
have  long  ceased  to  be  worked.  Limestone  is  quarried  to  some 
extent  Medicinal  herbs  ore  cultivated  in  considerable  quair 
There  is  a  twisting  mill  for  the  Nottingham  lace  manufacture. 
Stocking-weaving,  once  an  important  branch  of  industry,  is  on  the 
decline,  and  tambour-working  has  ceased.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  cessa- 
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tion  of  mining  operations,  and  the  decay  of  weaving,  Ashover  has 
become  a  very  poor  place.     The  market  has  ceased  for  sixty  years. 

There  are  remains  of  Eastwood  Hall,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Reresby  family,  and  a  structure  of  some  importance,  as  appears  from 
its  massive  masonry.  It  is  a  gloomy  building,  with  a  modern 
dwelling  attached  to  its  shattered  walls,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
hill  which  is  covered  with  huge  masses  of  sandstone  rock  and 
crowned  with  a  pine  forest.  This,  with  considerable  property  around 
it,  one-third  share  of  the  manor,  and  the  benefice  of  Ashover,  was 
bought  of  the  Reresby  family  in  1623  by  Immanuel  Bourne, 
then  rector  of  Ashover,  and  has  descended  from  him  to  the  present 
rector. 

At  Lea  in  the  parish  of  Ashover  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
chapel ;  also  a  Unitarian  chapel,  a  cotton  mill,  and  a  hat  manufactory 
(I.,. i  Wood). 

On  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  Ashover  common  is  a  rocking  stone  26 
feet  in  circumference,  called  by  the  country  people  '  Robin  Hood's 
Mark ' :  and  near  it  there  is  a  singularly-shaped  rock,  supposed  to  be 
a  rock  idol. 

ons's  Mayna  Britannia;    Rhodes's  Peak  Scenery;  Bateman's 
ilies  of  Derbyshire;  Correspondent  at  Ashover.) 

ASHTON  1N-MAKKRFIELD,  or  ASHTON-LE-WILLOWS,  Lan- 
cashire, a  manufacturing  village  in  the  parish  of  Ashton  and  hundred 
of  West  Derby,  lies  on  the  road  between  Warrington  and  Wigan, 
about  15  miles  E.  from  Liverpool,  and  24  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Newton,  which  is  1 87  miles  from  London  by  the  North- Western  rail- 
way :  the  population  in  1851  was  5679. 

Formerly  Ashton  township  with  the  adjoining  township  of  Haydock 
formed  a  chapelry  within  the  extensive  and  ancient  parish  of  Winwick. 
By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1845,  for  the  division  of  the 
Rectory  of  Winwick,  Ashton  was  constituted  a  separate  parish 
and  rectory,  and  endowed  with  the  tithes  of  the  whole  township, 
amounting  to  6001.  per  annum.  A  portion  of  the  township  called 
the  Town  End  is  annexed  to  the  township  of  Haydock,  forming 
together  'the  parish  and  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas  in  Ashton.'  The 
church  of  the  rectory  parish  is  situated  near  to  the  hamlet  of  Down- 
hall  Green ;  adjoining  it  stand  a  handsome  rectory-house  and 
school-house,  all  built  principally  at  the  cost  of  the  Rev.  .James  J. 
Hornby,  rector  of  Winwick.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians. 
Within  the  township  are — an  endowed  Grammar-school,  founded  in 
1588,  and  situated  at  Seneley  Green ;  a  National  school,  and  schools 
belonging  to  some  of  the  denominations  of  Dissenters.  The  township 
is  especially  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  hinges  and  locks  :  and  for 
the  possession  of  extensive  and  valuable  coal  mines.  Nearly  five- 
sixths  of  the  township  belong  to  Sir  John  Gerard,  Bart.,  who  is  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  holds  a  court-leet  yearly  in  September. 

{Correspondent  at  Ashton-in-Makerfield.) 

ASHTOX-UNDEH-LINE,  Lancashire,  a  parliamentary  borough, 
market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Ashton  and  hundred  of  Salford,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Tame,  in  53°  30'  N.  lat.,  2°  6'  W.  long.,  6J  miles  E.  from 
Manchester,  1864  miles  from  London  by  road,  and  195  miles 
by  the  London  and  North-Western  railway :  the  population 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was  29,791;  that  of  the 
municipal  borough  was  30,676.  The  borough  is  governed  by  eight 
aldermen,  and  twenty-four  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Manchester  ;  besides  the 
rectory  there  are  ten  perpetual  curacies.  Ashton  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  thirteen  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  41,410 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  119,182. 

Ashton  is  a  thriving  place ;  and  it  is  on  the  whole  well  laid  out  and 
well  built  The  streets  are  paved  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
When  the  Health  of  Towns'  Commissioners  reported  on  the  state  of 
Ashton  in  1844,  the  drainage  was  tolerably  efficient;  the  street 
sweepings  were  taken  to  a  receptacle  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and 
sold  to  farmers  as  manure.  The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Ashton  Waterworks  Company,  which  had  a  reservoir  at  Knott  Hill 
capable  of  containing  100,000,000  gallons.  An  act  of  parliament 
wa»  obtained  in  1849  for  effecting  further  improvements  in  the 
town. 

The  church  is  a  large  ancient  structure ;  in  the  tower  is  a  fine  peal 
of  ten  bells.  The  original  character  of  the  architecture  has  been  much 
altered  by  subsequent  repairs  ;  and  the  edifice  sustained  considerable 
injury  from  an  accidental  fire  in  1821.  Several  new  chapels  have 
been  recently  built,  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  New  Connexion 
Methixlists,  Roman  Catholic*,  BwMflnbotgittlB,  and  Jews,  have  places 
of  worship.  Near  the  parish  church  is  '  The  Old  Hall,'  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  15th  century  ;  and  adjacent  to  it  are  the  remains 
of  a  prison,  the  appearance  of  which  indicates  still  greater  antiquity. 
This  prison  is  known  by  the  name  of  '  The  Dungeons,'  and  was  used 
as  a  place  of  confinement  till  a  rompiirutively  recent  period.  A  new 
town-hall,  a  spacious  ami  li.-mi]s,.rne  building,  was  erected  in  1841. 
There  is  a  couri  UK-  t.iMnwtM.n  ,,!'  public  affairs,  with 

a   theatre   and    a    concert-room    over   it.     The  ancient  Cross  is  still 
.:ug  in  the  market-place,  in  which  al^u  are  <  ,,,arket 


buildings.  There  is  an  ancient  Foundation  school ;  also  National  and 
other  schools,  an  athenasum,  a  mechanics  institute,  several  news 
rooms,  and  a  savings  bank.  A  new  Union  workhouse  has  been 
recently  erected  on  Chamber  Hill,  near  the  Mossley  road,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.  A  county  court  is  held  in  Ashton.  A  general 
market  is  held  weekly  on  Saturday,  and  one  for  cattle  and  pigs  on 
Tuesday ;  there  are  also  fairs  or  markets  for  cattle  and  pigs  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  every  month. 

Ashtou  is  one  of  the  great  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  In 
1843  in  Ashtou  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  the  cotton 
manufacture  employed  nearly  35,000  hands  ;  the  weekly  consumption 
of  cotton  was  l,063,5151bs.  weight.  Bleacning,  dyeing,  and  calico 
printing  are  also  carried  on.  Hats,  woollens,  and  silks  are  manufac- 
tured. Iron  and  brass  founding,  machine-making,  brick-making,  and 
basket-making  are  carried  on.  There  are  more  than  20  collieries  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  which  employ  upwards  of  1000  hands.  Ashton 
is  connected  with  various  districts  by  the  Ashton  and  Manchester, 
the  Ashton  and  Huddersfield,  and  the  Peak  Forest  canals ;  also  by 
the  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Huddersfield  and  Manchester  railways. 

The  parish  of  Ashton  is  very  extensive,  comprehending  about 
1 0  square  miles.  In  it  are  several  large  manufacturing  villages ;  but 
except  in  these  and  in  the  town  itself  the  population  is  not  dense. 
The  principal  villages  in  the  parish  are  as  follows  : — STALEYBRIDGE. 
Mossley,  population  1081  in  1841,  about  2|  miles  N.E.  from  Ashton, 
contains  several  factories.  Lees  is  situated  about  5  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Ashton.  ffooley  Hill,  population  1772,  the  populous  part  of  Audeushaw, 
is  1  mile  S.W.  from  Ashtou.  Fairfdd,  on  the  road  from  Manchester 
to  Ashton,  is  a  settlement  of  the  Moravians.  All  these  villages  are 
increasing  rapidlv,  and  becoming  gradually  incorporated  with  Ashtou 
itself. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from 
Manchester,  is  a  large  moss,  or  shaking  bog,  from  the  edges  of  which 
turf  is  cut  for  fuel.  At  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet  lies  a  tolerable  loam, 
which  with  improvement  is  rendered  good  meadow-land.  The  moss 
may  be  crossed  at  all  seasons.  Fir-trees,  fresh  and  full  of  turpentine, 
have  been  found  in  it ;  likewise  oaks  quite  sound,  and  as  black  as 
ebony.  Much  of  this  moss  was  drained  by  the  late  Earl  of  Stamford 
and  Warriugton  (lord  of  the  manor) ;  and  the  present  earl  is  con- 
tinuing the  drainage  works,  and  laying  down  the  reclaimed  laud  in 
corn  and  grass. 

(Aikin's  Description  of  the  Country  round  Manchester  ;  Parliamen- 
tary Papers  ;  Communication  from  Ashton.) 

ASIA,  a  great  division  of  the  earth,  which  comprehends  all  the 
countries  that  extend  eastward  from  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  name  was  originally 
applied  to  a  small  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
as  the  Greeks  pushed  their  settlements  or  geographical  discoveries 
eastward  the  name  proportionally  extended,  till  at  length  it  was 
customary  to  designate  by  it  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe. 
In  support  of  this  view  a  passage  in  Homer  ('  II.'  ii.  461)  is  often  relied 
upon  to  show  that  the  poet  was  acquainted  with  the  geographical 
designation  Asia;  but  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  passage  in 
question  is  not  '  Asian  meadow,'  but  '  meadow  of  (or  sacred  to) 
Asias,'  an  ancient  hero  or  king  of  the  Lydians,  whose  chapel  existed 
in  Strabo's  time,  in  the  very  locality  mentioned  by  Homer,  namely, 
'  by  the  Ciiyster.'  There  is  nothing  in  Homer  to  warrant  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  knew  anything  of  Asia  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
earth  A  mythical  origin  of  the  name  from  the  nymph  Asia,  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  the  mother  or  wife  of 
Prometheus,  is  given  by  Hesiod  ('Theog.'  359)  and  Herodotus  (iv.  45), 
to  both  of  whom  the  geographical  term  was  well  known.  Herodotus  in 
the  section  just  referred  to,  also  gives  a  Lydian  tradition  deriving  the 
name  from  Asias,  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  after  whom  it  is  added,  a 
ward  of  the  city  of  Sardis  was  called  4>uA}/  Auiiii ;  and  Strabo  (xiii.) 
preserves  an  old  statement  that  Asia  was  the  original  name  of  Lydia. 
Even  from  these  fragmentary  notices  it  is  clear  that  the  name 
already  existed  among  the  Lydians  themselves  (there  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  not  confined  to  them),  and  that 
therefore  we  ought  to  look  beyond  the  Greek  language  and  Greek 
traditions  for  a  clue  to  its  meaning.  Hitter,  Pott,  and  other  orienta- 
lists, discussing  the  origin  of  the  name  in  this  wider  view,  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  root-syllable  in  Asia  means  the 
'  Sun,'  especially  as  an  object  of  religious  worship ;  that  the  Asians  are 
'  the  people  of  the  Sun,'  or  '  the  people  from  the  east ' ;  and  that  Asia 
is  thus  the  correlative  term  of  Europa,  which  is  now  admitted 
by  philologists  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew 
word  '  Ereb,'  or  '  Oreb,'  signifying  '  evening,'  '  sunset,'  and  hence 
the  'West.' 

I.  Asia  as  known  to  tfte  Greeks  and  Romans. — From  the  earliest 
records  of  European  history,  the  Homeric  poems,  we  learn  that  an 
intercourse  existed  before  the  war  of  Troy  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  our  authorities, 
it  was  more  of  a  hostile  than  a  pacific  nature.  Commercial  exchange 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  confined  to  a  few  Phoenician  vessels  which 
visited  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  some  ports  of  Greco 
even  with  them  piracy  appears  to  have  been  as  important  an  object  aa 
commerce.  Thoirjh  the  Phoenician.-)  visited  the  ports  of  Greece,  th<! 
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inhabitant*  of  that  country  went  only  to  a  few  places  on  the  western 
coart  of  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  occasionally  to  Tyre  ;  their  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  Asia  was  consequently  circumscribed  within  very 
narrow  limit*.  But  confined  as  their  navigation  was  for  a  long  time, 
it  at  Ust  contributed  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Ionia ;  and  this  event  was  followed  by  another  of  greater 
importance  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  namely,  the  extension  of 
the  navigation  of  these  colonies  to  the  countries  round  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  commerce  of  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  subjection  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  to 
the  kings  of  Lydia  seems  not  to  have  injured  their  commerce,  and  it 
doubtleas  extended  their  knowledge  at  least  as  far  as  the  Halys, 
the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Croesus,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
beyond  it 

The  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  which  hitherto  had  been 
rery  (low,  was  accelerated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  B.C.  550.  The  different  states  into  which  till  then  Western 
Asia  had  been  divided,  and  which  had  much  impeded  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  its  inhabitants,  were  incorporated  into  the  extensive 
Persian  empire,  which  comprehended  nearly  all  the  countries  between 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Belur-Dagh  on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  on  the  north,  and  the  mountains  which  border  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  on  the  south-east ;  these  countries  were  inhabited  by  29 
different  nations.  The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  had  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  Persian  monarch,  which  circumstance  soon  led  to  their 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Asia  beyond  the  limits  of  Anatolia.  We 
may  judge  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  their 
knowledge  of  Asia,  when  we  find  that  hardly  fifty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  Aristagoras,  the  governor  of 
Miletus,  the  most  commercial  and  powerful  of  these  colonies,  was 
able  to  produce  at  Sparta  a  copper  tablet  or  map  (Herod,  v.  49),  the 
first  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  record,  on  which  the  countries 
ami  military  stations  between  Ionia  and  Susa  were  exhibited.  About 
the  same  time  the  Persian  dominion  over  all  the  above-mentioned 
countries  being  firmly  established,  a  regular  plan  of  administration 
was  formed  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes:  this  king  probably 
caused  a  geographical  and  statistical  account  of  the  whole  empire  to 
be  composed,  a  custom  common  in  Asia  at  more  recent  periods,  as  the 
'  Ayiu-i-Akbari '  of  the  Mogul  emperor  shows,  and  one  still  in  use  in 
the  Chinese  empire.  Some  such  work  as  this  must  have  existed  in 
Persia,  for  otherwise  we  can  hardly  account  for  the  geographical 
description  of  the  empire  which  Herodotus  has  inserted  in  his  history 
(iii.  89,  Ac. ;  vii.  61,  &.C.).  The  sketch  of  the  Greek  historian  enables 
us  to  form  a  pretty  exact  idea  of  all  the  countries  subject  to  the 
Persian  monarch*,  and  even  of  those  which  he  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  examining  personally.  His  information  about  the  countries  of 
Asia  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  empire  is  scanty,  und 
much  less  exact:  as  it  was  acquired  by  oral  communication  with 
travellers  and  traders,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  often  incorrect  and 
mixed  with  fables,  though  even  the  latter  in  many  instances  are 
founded  on  fact*. 

Before  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Persian  empire  had 
become  stationary.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  for  more  than  a  century  did  not  advance  beyond 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  that  empire.  But  as  the  intercourse  both 
hostile  and  pacific  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  had  during  that 
period  considerably  increased,  their  knowledge  of  the  different  pro- 
vince* composing  the  Persian  empire  was  also  enlarged.  The  most 
valuable  information  of  this  kind  we  find  embodied  in  Xenophon's 
1  Anabasis.'  It  was  usual  for  the  Persian  kings  to  have  Greek  physi- 
cians about  their  persons,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  Democedes 
(Herod,  iii.  129),  Ctesiu,  and  others.  Such  men  had  of  course 
considerable  opportunities  for  acquiring  exact  information.  If  the 
work  of  Cteaias  bad  come  down  to  us  entire,  we  might  have  formed 
a  better  ntimnt-g  of  the  value  of  his  history  of  Pentia,  now  known  to 
us  solely  by  the  extracts  of  Photius  and  a  few  other  writers. 

The  foundation  of  this  extensive  empire  had  proved  advantageous 
to  geography ;  it*  destruction  also  was  favourable  to  its  program.  By 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Fenian 
monarchy,  of  which  a  great  part  till  then  had  only  been  known  in 
such  general  outline*  as  those  given  by  Herodotus  and  by  the  vague 
information  of  individual*,  were  at  once  opened  to  the  Greeks,  who 
had  been  prepared  for  increasing  their  geographical  information  l,y 
their  education  and  previous  habits.  The  operations  of  military 
expedition*,  and  the  observations  of  military  men,  have  always 
rendered  signal  services  to  geography.  Alexander  attempted  to  cross 
Uw  boundaries  of  the  Persian  empire  on  the  north  and  on  th> 
and  though  his  success  was  limited  in  the  former  quarter,  the  Greeks 
began  from  thai  time  to  have  some  notion  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
beyond  the  laxartes  (Hihoon),  who  then  as  at  present  wandered 
about  in  those  extensive  desert*.  But  his  attempts  on  the  south  and 
•"•*  "**•  crowned  with  nieces*.  He  crossed  the  Indus  and  four  of 
the  river*  which  traverse  the  Panjab,  and  had  advanced  to  no  great 
distaoo*  from  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  and  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
wbrn  be  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design  of  conquering  India, 
owing  to  a  mutiny  of  his  army.  On  his  return  to  Persia  he  made  an 
important  addition  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  by 
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exploring  with  his  army  and  navy  the  course  and  the  valley  • 
lower  Indus,  and  still  more  by  ordering  his  admiral,  Nearchus,  to  soil 
along  the  coast  from  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates.  Besides  the  geographical  knowledge  acquired  by  these 
military  operations,  and  the  successful  execution  of  the  orders  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror  by  his  admiral,  this  expedition  first  gave  the 
Greeks  a  more  exact  notion  of  the  great  extent  of  India,  of  it*  riches, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  this  great  peninsula. 
The  geographical  information  acquired  during  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander  was  incorporated  in  a  map  by  one  of  his  companions  in 
arms,  Dicojarchus,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle. 

Less  satisfactory,  though  not  less  important,  was  the  information 
which  resulted  more  remotely  from  the  conquest*  of  Alexander.  The 
Macedonian  king  destroyed  Tyre,  and  transferred  its  commerce  to 
Alexandreia,  which  he  founded  near  the  western  mouth  of  th. 
As  the  Phoenicians  for  perhaps  a  thousand  years  and  upwards  had 
carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  countries  to  the  east  and 
south  of  the  Persian  empire,  especially  with  India,  by  way  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  their  merchants  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  collecting  such  information  as  tended  to  increase  their 
commercial  advantages.  Accordingly  the  Phoenicians  had  more  nautical 
and  geographical  knowledge  than  any  other  nation  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  they  had  embodied  it  in  writings.  These  were  likewise  transported 
to  Alexandreia,  and  probably  aided  the  merchants  of  the  new  emporium 
in  entering  at  once  into  the  path  of  their  commercial  predecessors,  and 
renewing  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India  by  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  expeditions  of  Alex- 
ander. Accordingly  we  find  that,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  founder 
of  Alexandreia,  Egyptian  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  began 
to  visit  the  shores  of  Malabar,  and  to  venture  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin 
and  the  island  of  Ceylon  (called  Taprobone  by  the  Greeks).  But  though 
the  geographical  information  acquired  by  commerce  is  often  of  the 
most  valuable  kind,  its  progress  is  extremely  slow  even  in  our  time, 
and  must  have  been  still  more  so  among  the  ancients  on  account  of 
the  numerous  defects  of  their  shipbuilding,  and  the  backward  state 
of  their  navigation.  Besides,  such  information  is  commonly  limited 
to  the  harbours  and  shores,  and  rarely  extends  to  any  great  distance 
in  the  interior.  Accordingly  we  find  that  though  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Alexandreia  and  India  was  continued  without 
interruption  for  many  centuries,  the  additional  geographical  knowledge 
was  scanty  and  vogue ;  and  though  many  of  the  harbours  of  Malabar 
were  annually  visited  by  Egyptian  vessels,  the  information  thus 
obtained  concerning  Ceylon,  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the 
country  farther  to  the  east,  is  limited  to  a  few  places,  and  was 
obviously  obtained  by  the  Greeks  of  Egypt  from  native  navigators, 
none  of  them  probably  having  ventured  to  advance  beyond  the  inland 
of  Ceylon  and  Cape  Comorin. 

The  successors  of  Alexander,  being  almost  continually  engaged  in 
wars  among  themselves,  did  not  disturb  the  unsubdued  uatioux  which 
surrounded  the  Greek  empire  in  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  who  made  it  is  thought  a  successful 
attempt  to  subdue  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  This  opinion 
rest*  on  the  statement  of  Pliny  (vi.  17).  It  is  however  certain  that 
he  sent  an  ambassador,  Megasthenes,  to  Sandrocottus,  king  of  the 
Proaii,  to  whom  a  considerable  part  of  Hindustan  was  subject ;  and  to 
thin  individual  we  owe  some  further  particulars  respecting  India  and 
its  inhabitants.  (Strabo,  702,  724,  Ac.)  The  Greek  empire  of  Bactria, 
though  its  kings  remained  for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Indian 
conquest*  of  Alexander,  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  concerning  that  country. 

Most  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  in  Asia  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
but  they  did  not  extend  their  dominion  over  all  the  provinces  wlii.'h 
once  Iwlongod  to  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  extreme  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  formed  by  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Their  military  expeditions  being  carried 
on  in  countries  previously  known,  could  odd  very  little  to  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  Asia.  We  ought  however  to  make  an  exception 
with  respect  to  the  Caucasus.  In  their  warn  with  Mithridnten,  king 
of  Pontus,  the  armies  of  the  Romans  passed  th.  boundaries  of  the 
known  world  and  arrived  at  Mount  < 'am-amm,  with  whose  extent  and 
-itn-ition  they  became  acquainted,  though  th,  -y  did  n..t  end  -rthe  valleys 
which  lie  in  its  bosom.  In  proceeding  farther  to  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  they  got  information  of  a  commercial  rood  through 
Bactria,  by  which  the  countries  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  carried 
on  an  active  commerce  with  India  ;  and  soon  after  another  route  was 
discovered,  which  led  over  the  high  table-land  of  I'ppi-r  Asia  to  the 
Seres  or  Chinese,  probably  the  rood  which  still  ]>o»KeH  through  the 
town  of  Kashghar.  NothiiiR  further  was  added  to  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  Asia  by  the  military  expedition*  of  the  Romans ;  but 
the  immense  riches  which  many  Romnn  families  had  accumulated 
during  the  commonwealth,  and  which  still  continued  to  increase  under 
the  emperor*,  created  a  taste  and  demand  for  the  exquisite  productions 
.,f  India  and  eastern  Asia;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  not  only  the 
lately  discovered  roads  to  China  and  India  were  much  frequented  by 
•it «,  lint  also  that  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Alexandreia  was 
.wed,  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  a  hundred  and  twenty  vessels 
were  annually  ncnt  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  This  intercourse  was 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  discovery  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian 
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Sea  by  Hippalus  (Hudson's  'Minor  Geogr.,'  vol.  i. ;  'Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea') :  this  passage  has  been  sometimes  interpreted  as  if 
the  discovery  of  the  monsoons  was  made  about  the  time  this  '  Periplus' 
was  wrrtten,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  navigators  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  periodical  winds  long  before. 

The  knowledge  which  the  ancients  acquired  concerning  the  geo- 
graphy of  Asia  is  embodied  in  the  systematic  works  of  Strabo,  of  Pliny, 
and  of  Ptolemseus  of  Alexandreia,  the  last  of  whom  raised  geography  to 
a  science  by  basing  it  on  astronomical  principles.  From  these  writers 
it  is  evident  that  only  those  countries  into  which  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  had  carried  his  arms  were  known  with  some  degree  of 
correctness  as  to  their  general  features,  and  that  beyond  them  their 
knowledge  was  limited  to  a  few  places  traversed  by  commercial  roads, 
and  to  the  harbours.  Ptolemseus  was  acquainted  with  the  road  leading 
over  the  high  table-land  in  the  centre  of  Asia  to  the  Seres,  as  well  as 
that  through  Bactria  to  India.  He  also  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Himalaya  range  (called  by  him  Imaos 
or  Himaos)  and  of  Cashmere.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  with  those  of  India  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin. 
Tin;  land  of  Ceylon,  which  at  that  time  was  the  common  resort  of 
the  etutern  and  western  navigators  of  the  Indian  Sea,  was  also  pretty 
well  known  to  him,  though  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  are  very 
erroneous.  In  its  neighbourhood  he  states  there  were  found  1378 
islets,  by  which  probably  the  Laccadives  and  Maldives  are  meant ; 
and  he  names  Jabadia  (Yavadwipa),  that  is  '  Barley  Island,'  as  Java 
is  called  in  Sanscrit  on  account  of  ite  fertility.  He  is  however  less 
acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  still  less  with  the  coun- 
tries to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  Aurea  Chersonesus 
evidently  represents  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  which  the  port  of 
Zaba  was  situated,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Singapore.  Then 
follows  the  Sinus  Magnus  or  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  after  traversing  which 
by  a  voyage  of  20  days,  the  emporium  of  Cattigara  is  arrived  at,  the 
harbour  of  the  Sinae,  or  Chinese,  a  place  which  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canton ;  and  farther  to  the  east  with  the  Thinae 
Metropolis  (probably  Canton)  he  arrives  at  the  extreme  boundary  of 
his  geographical  knowledge  on  the  east  side  of  Asia. 

Besides  these  works,  the  '  Periplus'  of  Nearchus,  and  another  pro- 
bably written  in  the  second  century,  and  attributed  to  Arrian,  give  a 
more  particular  description  of  the  coast  of  eastern  Africa  and  of  Asia. 
Another  '  Periplus '  likewise,  which  certainly  is  the  work  of  Arrian, 
contains  a  brief  coast  description  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea). 
AJS  to  the  geography  of  northern  Asia,  few  additions  seem  to  have  been 
made  after  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Alexander.  In  some  respects 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  retrograde  movement,  as  the  father  of 
history  knew  the  Caspian  to  be  a  lake,  which  Strabo  believed  to 
communicate  with  the  northern  ocean.  Ptolemseus  in  his  map  restored 
the  Caspian  to  its  true  character  of  an  inland  sea,  but  he  placed  its 
length  from  east  to  west  instead  of  from  north  to  south,  as  Herodotus 
had  done. 

II.  Ana  at  known  in  the  Middle  Ayes. — Though  the  Byzantine  empire 
did  not  fall  before  the  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  it  was 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  powerful  enemies.  On  its  eastern 
boundaries  the  kingdom  of  the  Parthians  was  replaced  by  that  of  the 
Persians  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanida:,  who,  acting  with  all  the 
vigour  of  newly-founded  governments,  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  on  that  side.  Consequently  the  accession  of  geographical 
knowledge  concerning  Upper  Asia  was  extremely  scanty,  but  some 
information  was  obtained  of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  laxartes, 
and  of  some  parts  of  India.  For  the  first  we  are  indebted  to  an 
embassy  of  the  emperor  Justinian  II.,  who  sent  in  569  one  of  his 
governors  to  one  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Turks  in  the  steppes 
on  the  west  and  south  of  the  Altai  Mountains  and  about  the  lake  of 
Saisan  or  Zaizang,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  attack  their 
common  enemy  the  Persians,  without  foreboding  that  the  descendants 
of  this  very  people,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  900  years,  would  destroy 
his  own  empire  and  choose  Constantinople  for  their  metropolis. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time  an  Egyptian  merchant,  Cosmas,  surnamed 
Indicopleustes,  who  for  a  long  time  had  carried  on  a  trade  with  India 
and  repeatedly  visited  that  country,  composed  his  '  Topographia 
Christiana,'  in  which  he  gives  some  new  information  respecting  Ceylon, 
called  by  him  Selediva,  instead  of  the  ancient  name  of  Taprobane,  of 
the  commerce  of  that  island  with  Tsinitza  or  China,  and  of  the  roads 
through  Upper  Asia  by  which  the  silk  manufactures  of  this  country 
were  brought  to  Persia  and  Constantinople. 

But  the  channels  of  geographical  information  were  soon  closed. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  newly-founded  religion  of  Mohammed  bore 
down  all  resistance,  and  in  a  short  time  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces of  the  Byzantine  empire,  except  Asia  Minor,  were  subjected  to 
the  Arabs  and  their  caliphs  ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidse  also  was 
incorporated  in  their  widely-extended  dominions.  The  intolerance 
by  which  the  Mohammedans  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Hegira 
(commencing  A.D.  622)  were  distinguished,  interrupted  every  sort  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  India  as  well  as  with  Upper  Asia ;  and  the 
distracted  condition  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  the  state  of  barbarism 
in  which  the  western  nations  of  Europe  were  sunk  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  wore  such  as  to  deprive  them  for  more  than 
two  centuries  of  any  additional  knowledge  concerning  the  countries 
of  the  East.  From  the  close  of  the  6th  century  to  the  beginning  of 
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the  Crusades,  no  new  facts  were  added  to  European  knowledge  of 
Asia. 

Circumstances  however  arose  which  led  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
caliphat  to  abate  their  intolerance  and  to  adopt  a  more  enlightened 
policy.  Science  began  to  be  cultivated,  arts  to  flourish,  and  commerce 
to  be  promoted  among  them.  Geography  had  its  full  share  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  this  favourable  change.  As  every  true 
Mohammedan  was  bound  by  his  religious  tenets  to  visit  at  least  once 
in  his  life  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca,  travelling  became  more  frequent  among 
the  Arabians  than  it  ever  has  been  in  any  other  nation  ;  and  as  the 
love  of  letters  increased  and  became  more  general,  the  number  of  their 
geographical  works,  travels,  and  voyages  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Many  of  their  works  are  undoubtedly  still  unknown,  others 
are  still  inaccessible  to  European  readers,  but  some  have  been  trans- 
lated. The  most  important  are — the  '  Oriental  Geography,'  translated 
by  W.  Ouseley,  London,  1800,  which  was  written  in  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  century;  the  'Travels  of  Ibn  Haukal  the  Arabian,'  written 
about  50  years  later;  the  '  Geography  of  Edrisi '  (1153),  arranged,  like 
that  of  Ptolemseus  of  Alexandreia,  according  to  climates ;  the  '  Geo- 
graphy of  Abulfeda '  (1345);  the  '  Geography  of  Ibn  el  Wardi '  (1371); 
and  the  'Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta'  (1324-1354),  translated  by  Professor  Lee 
of  Cambridge,  London,  1829.  Ibn  Batuta  was  doubtless  the  greatest 
traveller  that  ever  lived.  He  visited  Timbuctoo  and  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon,  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  and  Tanger 
in  Africa  (which  was  his  birth-place),  and  traversed  all  the  countries 
between  these  extreme  points. 

The  Arabs  seem  also  at  an  early  period  to  have  renewed  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  India  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
and  to  have  soon  extended  their  navigation  beyond  the  extreme  limits 
attained  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandreia.  They  were  prompted  to  despise 
the  dangers  of  such  a  perilous  navigation  as  much  by  zeal  for  propa- 
gating their  creed  as  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  they  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  There  are  extant  two  works  on 
the  countries  about  the  seas  of  China,  written  as  it  is  thought  by  Ibn 
Wahab  and  Abu  Seid  about  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  The  latter 
composed  only  a  commentary  on  the  writings  of  the  former.  Though 
it  is  possible  that  neither  of  these  voyagers  reached  Canfu  (Canton), 
they  collected  very  interesting  information  on  the  southern  provinces 
of  China,  its  productions  and  manufactures ;  some  historical  facts 
which  they  mention  respecting  an  insurrection  in  these  districts  in 
A.D.  878  are  confirmed  by  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  empire,  a  coinci- 
dence which  shows  the  authenticity  of  these  works. 

But  the  Arabs  did  still  more  for  geography  by  establishing  it  as  a 
science  on  mathematical  and  astronomical  principles,  and  thus  follow- 
ing up  the  work  of  Ptolemseus.  The  Caliph  Al  Mamun  (813-833) 
ordered  a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be  measured,  and  this  task  was 
executed  by  the  three  brothers  Ben  Shaker'  in  the  great  plain  to  the 
north-east  of  Damascus,  between  Palmyra  and  Racca  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  In  subsequent  attempts  at  the  projection  of  maps 
the  Arabs  soon  became  sensible  of  the  want  of  actual  astronomical 
observation.  This  led  them  to  the  erection  of  observatories,  and  to 
the  compilation  of  astronomical  tables.  Two  works  of  this  kind  still 
exist :  one  composed  about  A.D.  1345,  in  the  observatory  built  at 
Maraghah,  near  the  lake  of  Urumiyeh,  and  the  other  in  1449  at  Samar- 
cand  ;  the  data  contained  in  them,  especially  in  the  latter  collection, 
formed  till  lately  the  principal  basis  on  which  our  maps  of  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  the  north  of  the  mountains  of 
Cabul  and  of  the  Hindu-Koosh  range,  were  constructed. 

Among  the  nations  of  Asia  none  perhaps  has  done  more  to  increase 
the  stock  of  geographical  knowledge  concerning  this  great  division  of 
the  globe  than  the  Chinese.  The  historical  records  of  their  empire 
prove  clearly  that  200  years  before  our  era  the  Chinese  were  anxious 
to  collect  geographical  information  concerning  the  extensive  provinces 
and  tributary  kingdoms  of  their  dominions,  and  they  have  continued 
this  work  to  the  present  day.  Neither  opportunities  nor  inducements 
were  wanting  for  that  purpose.  An  empire  of  such  magnitude  as  the 
Chinese  always  has  been,  which  frequently  comprehended  half  the 
surface  of  Asia,  renders  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  its 
provinces  and  of  their  inhabitants  a  matter  of  necessity  to  the 
government.  Besides  the  information  thus  collected  by  means  of 
the  administration  of  the  different  provinces,  the  emperor  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  ambassadors  to  the  tributary  princes  and  nations, 
and  to  those  who  from  time  to  time  sent  presents  to  the  court  of 
the  Celestial  Empire.  These  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  gather 
useful  information  concerning  the  countries  they  were  sent  to,  and  to 
include  it  in  their  reports  of  the  embassies  :  the  reports  were  after- 
wards deposited  in  the  archives  of  government.  From  such  materials 
the  geographies  of  the  Chinese  empire  were  composed  and  published 
in  print,  the  art  of  printing  having  come  into  general  use  among  the 
Chinese  in  the  10th  century.  These  works  contain  very  abundant 
information  concerning  Tartary,  Corea,  Tibet,  Turkistan,  and  Bucharia 
or  Bokhara ;  and  even  valuable  notices  on  Siberia,  Persia,  and  India, 
as  well  as  on  Siam,  Tonkin,  Java,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  The  most 
copious  geographical  and  ethnographical  information  about  the 
eastern  countries  of  Asia  in  the  middle  ages,  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Mongol  empire,  is  contained  in  the  historical  library  of  Ma-tu- 
an-lin,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time,  who  in  his  work  entitled 
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'Won-hian-thunK-khao'  (Ei«*  Researches  of  Old  Monuments),  oon- 
•isting  of  100  volume*  in  S48  books,  DM  given  an  epitome  of  Chinese 
literature  to  A.D.  1207.  ThU  great  work  is  characterised  by  more 
judgment  and  accuracy  than  the  similar  compilation  of  Pliny  the 
elder.  Nine  books  are  devoted  to  the  geographical  descript 
China  at  the  different  periods  of  the  native  dynasties,  and  25  contain 
the  description  uf  the  foreign  countries  and  nations. 

Europeans  began  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  countries  of 
Asia  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  llth  century  by 
pilgrimages,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the  Crusades  (1096-1272)  under- 
taken for  the  delivery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Infidels.  The 
navies  of  the  Italian  republics  accompanied  these  expeditions,  and  the 
citizens  of  Pisa,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  had  thus  an  opportunity 
of  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  western  Asia.  Following  up  these  views, 
they  entered  into  a  very  lucrative  commerce,  and  brought  by  their 
nimiilii  the  most  valuable  products  to  Europe.  The  Qenoese  in  1261 
having  got  possession  of  Galata  and  Peru,  suburbs  of  Constantinople, 
and  with  them  the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  extended 
their  commercial  speculations  to  India  through  the  Crimea,  Caffa, 
La  Tare  (Azof  on  the  Don),  Astrakhan,  Urgenz  (Khiwa),  and  Tosh- 
kend,  of  which  route  the  interesting  work  of  Balducci  Pegoletti, 
entitled  '  Libro  do'  Divisamenti  dei  Paesi  e  Misure,"  written  in  1  335, 
given  some  information.  Their  rivals,  the  Venetians,  had  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  sultans  of  Egypt  by  which  the  direct  road  to  India 
through  the  Red  Sea  was  opened  to  them,  and  the  sudden  increase  of 
the  wealth  of  the  republic  proved  that  they  knew  how  to  profit  by 
these  advantages. 

Whilst  the  Italian  republics  from  mercantile  motives  kept  to 
themselves  the  scanty  information  which  they  had  acquired  by  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  Asia,  the  western  nations  of  Europe  were 
at  once  brought  into  political  connection  with  those  who  inhabited 
the  northern  and  inland  parts  of  this  continent.  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  conquests  of  Gengis-Khan  and  his  successors.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Oengis-Khnn,  who  had  extended  his  dominion  in 
little  more  than  20  years  (1206-1227)  over  all  the  inland  countries  of 
Asia  from  the  boundary  of  Siberia  to  that  of  India  and  Tibet,  the 
Mongols  entered  Europe  across  the  Volga,  subjected  Russia,  laid 
prostrate  the  power  of  Poland,  and  gained  a  victory  at  the  foot  of  the 
Biesengebirge,  at  Licgnitz,  in  Silesia  (1243).  All  Europe  trembled  ; 
but  the  barbarians,  having  got  information  of  the  death  of  their  great 
Khan,  instead  of  pursuing  these  advantages  returned  to  their  native 
country,  preserving  however  their  dominion  over  Russia.  Then  the 
politics  of  Innocent  IV.  and  of  Louis  IX.  of  France  suggested  the  plan 
of  directing  the  power  of  the  great  Mongol  empire  and  its  warlike 
army  against  the  Mohammedan  princes  in  Western  Asia  :  but  this  plan 
'li'l  not  seem  practicable  to  the  projectors  unless  they  could  previously 
convert  these  barbarian*  to  the  Christian  faith.  For  that  purpose 
some  friars  were  sent  to  the  court  of  the  great  Khan  ;  John  ill  Piano 
Carpini  in  1246,  Father  Ascelin,  a  Dominican,  in  1248,  and  William 
Ku(.ru.|UH  or  Kuysbroeck,  in  1254  ;  and  though  they  did  not  succeed 
in  the  main  object  of  their  mission,  the  information  which  they 
acquired  of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed  made  the 
KurojxiiiiH  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with  the  immense  extent  of 
those  regions  formerly  called  by  the  vague  name  of  Scythia,  which 
from  that  time  obtained  the  name  of  Mongolia,  or  Tartary.  Carpini 
traversed  a  considerable  part  of  the  deserts  to  the  south  of  the  Altai 
range,  and  Ruysbroeck  advanced  even  to  the  then  metropolis  uf  the 
Mongol  empire  —  Karakorum—  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Tula  and 
Orkhon,  tributaries  of  the  Selenga,  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Baikal. 
He  gives  a  curious  and  very  interesting  description  of  that  extraordi- 
nary town,  which  was  everywhere  surrounded  like  an  oasis  by  extensive 
desert*.  The  Mongols  however  continued  in  their  career  of  conquest 
in  Asia,  and  at  length  subjected  China  to  their  sway  (1275-1  27'.*)  under 
the  reign  of  Kublai-Kban  (1259-1204),  the  most  able  of  all  the  sue- 
:"<;.-.• 

At  the  court  of  this  monarch  the  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo 
raided  from  1275  to  1292,  and  as  he  enjoyed  the  favour  uf  the 
emperor  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  tho 
most  important  languages  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  coflrflry,  ho 
was  frequently  sent  on  missions  to  the  remotest  provinces  of  the 
Mongol  empire,  which  were  so  distant  from  one  another  that  he  wan 
often  obliged  to  travel  six  months  before  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
Us  destination.  After  traversing  under  such  favourable  circumstances 
the  Mongol  empire  in  different  directions,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Se*,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  part  of  Asia  also.  On  his  return  to 
Kuropc  he  pasmd  through  the  strait  of  Malacca,  remained  on  account 
of  the  monsoons  five  months  in  Sumatra,  visited  Ceylon  and  Malabar, 
•ii'l  Uoded  at  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  In  all  his  miiwi 
travels  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal,  an.i 
what  appeared  to  him  most  worthy  of  being  recorded.  On  hi 
to  Italy  hi*  in.  i  •ntrviiifn  importuned  him  by  unceasing 

quentioiM,  and  «t  length  ho  resolved  to  make  an  extract  from  hi- 
journal  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  he  had  seen  or  heard  of. 
Thi.  h,  did  i,,  a  1-ook  entitled  •  II  Miglione  di  Memere  Marc 

inagnis  Mirabilibus  Mimdi,1  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  important  works  of  modern  literature,  which  has  been  translated 


into  almost  all  European  languages.  It  very  materially  influenced 
the  views  of  Columbus  the  discoverer  of  America,  and  directed  the 
route  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  first  went  t..  India  by  the  way  • 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  correctness  of  Marco  IVlo'x  infunnutiun  i-, 
better  known  and  valued  in  proportion  as,  by  the  study  of  the  Asiatic 
languages  and  by  the  reports  of  modem  travellers,  we  become  more 
acquainted  with  the  countries  which  he  described.  He  has  been 
frequently  called  the  Herodotus  of  the  middle  ages,  and  has  doubtless 
a  claim  to  that  title.  If  the  name  of  a  discoverer  of  Asia  were  to  be 
assigned  to  any  person  nobody  would  better  deserve  it,  for  he  alone 
added  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  Asia  a  much  greater  amount 
than  what  hod  previously  been  known  by  the  ancients,  together  with 
what  had  been  acquired  by  the  travels  of  Carpini  and  Ituhniquis. 
Besides  the  information  which  be  gives  us  concerning  Asia  he  acquaints 
UK  with  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Madagascar ;  the 
hitter  countries  as  well  as  some  parts  of  Asia  he  hod  not  personally 
visited,  but  even  here  his  information  has  proved  correct,  and  shows 
the  care  which  he  used  in  collecting  his  facts. 

The  chief  subject  of  his  description  is  the  Mongol  empire,  which 
extended  over  more  than  half  of  Asia,  including  nearly  all  id  • 
countries  of  which  the  ancients  had  either  no  knowledge  at  all,  or 
very  scanty  and  confused  information.  To  the  north  bin  knowledge 
extended  to  the  lake  of  Baikal,  the  Tunguse  tribes  who  had  no  cattle 
but  rein-deer  (which  tribes  he  calls  Mekrit),  and  the  adjacent  sea 
(Mare  Oceano) ;  and  he  informs  us  of  the  connection  between  the 
plains  of  eastern  Europe  on  the  Volga  and  Don  and  those  of  Tartary 
and  Mongolia.  Further,  he  gives  a  dewriptiun  uf  China,  in  which 
Peking  had  become  the  residence  of  the  Mongol  emperors,  and  of 
Japan,  called  by  him  Xipangu,  which  name  ia  evidently  funned 
Japanese  Dshi-pcnkue  ('  the  Empire  of  the  Rise  of  the  Sun').  Japan  he 
had  not  visited,  but  as  his  protector,  the  great  Kublai-Khan,  hod  sent 
in  1280  and  1281  some  naval  expeditions  from  Khonfu  and  Zaitun,  in 
the  Chinese  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Fukian  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  Japanese  Islands,  Marco  Polo  bail  a  good  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing information  concerning  them,  though  as  he  says  they  were  1500 
miles  from  the  Chinese  coast.  The  countries  to  the  west  of  China 
he  had  visited,  especially  Tibet;  here  he  got  information  uf  Mien 
(Pegu)  and  Baugala  (Bengal  in  Hindustan),  a  name  never  before  known 
in  Europe.  Kublai-Khan  had  sent  in  1272  an  army  to  conquer  these 
countries.  Marco  Polo  is  the  first  European,  as  far  as  we  kuow,  who 
navigated  the  seas  to  the  east  and  south  uf  (!>••  pcnini-ula  l»-y»n<l  •,}•,•• 
Ganges;  and  here  he  mentions  the  Spice  Islan  >  number  as 

h*e  says,  but  he  did  not  see  them.     They  are  situated  in  the  sea  of 
Cyn,  and  are  mostly  inhabited ;  but  they  have  no  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,   except  the  men  Ma-Chin,  or 
Southern  China,  who  visit  them  during  the  monsoons.    He  next  gives 
some  general  information  of  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  the  adjacent 
groups,  which  according  to  the  information  he  obtained  from  navi- 
gators consist  of  12,700  islands  partly  inhabited  and  partly  iininh 
All  these  countries  and  islands  were  almost  entirely  unknown  > 
the  publication  of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo.     But  of  the  coin 
previously  known  to  tho  ancient*  the  information  he  ^ave  wax  likewise 
interesting,  and  has  proved  very  useful.    He  treats  of  Ceylon,  Malabar, 
and  Ormuz,  which    he   himself  had  visited;  and  of  'torn, 
Abascia  (that  is,  Habesh,  or  Abyssinia),  Zanguebor,  and  Madagascar, 
which  names  were  for  the  first  lime  introduced  by  him  into  Europe : 
these  countries  hod  been  indicated  to  him  by  Arabian  navigator*. 
information  concerning  these  seas  served  two  centuries  later  to  < 
the  course  of  Vasco  de  Oama  in  his  first  navigation  to  the  shores  of 
India,  for  he  says : — "  Departing  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  a  vessel 
make*  by  the  assistance  of  a  current,  in  three  months,  a  thousand  miles 
towards  the  south-west,  and  then  arrives  at  Madagascar,  and  to  the 
still  more  extensive  islands  farther  to  the  west  (Southern  Africa), 
which  are  inhabited  by  black  tribes  with  curly  hair,  rich  in  \.iluabln 
productions,  elephants,  camelopards,  gold,  sandal-wood,  amber,  and 
frequently  visited  by  merchant*  from  Arabia  and  India." 

After  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  the  number  of  travellers  in  Asia 

increased,  but  as  none  of  them  traversed  any  considerable  part  of  it 

they  commonly  tried  to  enliven  their  w.  or  invent 

their  own,  or  by  exaggci  •  'urination  which  they  had  obtained 

by  intercourse  with  the  natives.    Of  this  •  •  the  information 

.  ill,-  Armenis.li  monk  llaytoii   in  ria  Orientalis,'  by 

'.  ,\:  I'ort.'iiau  (1317),  and  by  Sir  John  Mandeville  (1358).     But 

n  the  15th  century,  we  find  some  better  info  •  cially 

through  the  Spanish  ambassador  Gonzalez  Clavijo,  who  in  1406  was 
sent  to  the  court  uf  the  famous  Tinmr  at  Samarcaud  ;  and  from  the 
German  adventurer  John  Si  hiUKc.rger,  who  served  in  the  armies  of 
llnja/ct,  the  Turkish  emperor,  of  Titniir,  and  Shah  llokh,  from  1400 
till  1427 ;  and  especially  the  Venetian,  Josaphat  Itarlmro,  who  travelled 
171 )  in  the  countries  east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  care- 
fully collected  many  remarkable  facts.    But  all  these  travellers,  though 
•   back  to  Europe  some  useful   in:  ;'»ut<-d 

little  or  nothing  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  as  to  parts  which 
had  previously  not  been  known  at  all,  or  only  very  imperfectly.    Thin 

•  TWOS  effected  in  a  very  eminent   decree  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  Portuguese  noon  alter  they  had  found  their  way  to  India  round 

Hope. 

III.  Proyrat  of  the  ycoyraphieat  knowledge  of  Ana  after  the  cinum- 
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navigation  of  Africa. — The  parts  of  Asia  which  had  been  visited  by 
the  Greeks  were  so  far  known  as  to  their  boundaries,  extent,  and 
principal  features,  that  they  could  be  laid  down  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  exactness.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  person  who  examines 
Ptolemaeus's  map  of  the  extensive  region  between  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Belur-Tagh,  and  the  river  Indus, 
though  it  is  also  clear  that  the  vague  information  which  this  geo- 
grapher^had  obtained  respecting  India  betrayed  him  into  very  great 
errors  as  to  that  country.  The  information  acquired  by  the  travellers 
of  the  middle  ages  was  much  less  exact.  None  of  them  had  deter- 
mined the  astronomical  position  of  any  place,  but  as  they  and  especially 
Marco  Polo  had  noticed  the  immense  extent  of  the  countries  which 
they  had  traversed,  a  very  erroneous  idea  was  formed  of  their  true 
position  on  the  globe.  Thus  we  find  that  the  German  astronomer  and 
geographer  Martin  Behaim,  who  in  1484  and  1485  accompanied  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Diego  Cam  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  along  the 
coarts  of  Guinea,  and  hi  1492  made  in  his  native  place  Niirnberg  a 
terrestrial  globe,  has  placed  the  Zipangu  of  Marco  Polo,  or  the  present 
Japan,  it  no  great  distance  to  the  west  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde. 
A  few  years  were  sufficient  to  remove  this  error.  But  even  later 
geographers,  as  Sim.  Grynacus,  Sebastian  Munster,  and  others,  in 
their  '  Typus  Cosmographicus  Universalis,'  drawn  up  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  16th  century,  laid  down  the  same  country  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  Terra  di  Cuba  and  Farias  in  America, 
which  had  been  discovered  a  few  years  before.  It  was  only  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  subsequent  to  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  such  errors  were  removed,  and  the  true 
l>oBitiou  and  extent  of  these  countries  of  Eastern  Asia  ascertained. 

Vasco  de  Garna  arrived  in  1498  at  Calicut  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  the  Portuguese  pushed  their  discoveries  in  these  seas 
with  such  activity  and  zeal  that  in  the  course  of  less  than  half  a 
century  they  had  explored  them  as  far  as  Japan.  Their  first  efforts 
to  establish  a  commerce  were  directed  to  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and 
as  the  Arabs  or  Moors  who  then  carried  on  a  very  active  trade  with 
these  countries  tried  every  means  to  exclude  them  from  these  parts, 
and  to  embroil  them  with  the  numerous  sovereigns  among  which  this 
coast  was  divided,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
and  to  enter  into  alliance  with  some  of  the  native  powers.  In  a  few 
years  they  had  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  whole  coast  from 
(Jape  Comorin  to  the  bay  of  Cambay  and  its  rich  emporiums,  Surat  and 
Broach  or  Baroach  ;  and  as  early  as  1509  they  made  several  settle- 
ments on  the  southern  coast  of  Guzerat  as  far  as  Diu,  which  then  had 
a  considerable  commerce  with  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  they  erected 
on  this  coast  some  fortresses.  The  following  year  Alfouso  Albu- 
querque took  from  the  Mohammedan  monarch  of  Deccan  the  famous 
town  of  Goa,  which  soon  became  the  centre  of  all  the  Portuguese 
dominions  in  India  and  the  seat  of  the  viceroy  and  colonial  govern- 
ment. The  Portuguese  now  made  advantageous  treaties  with  the 
petty  sovereigns  along  the  whole  coast  of  Malabar.  But  before  this 
time  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceylon  had  been  discovered  by 
Almeida  in  1506,  which  was  at  that  epoch  of  the  greatest  commercial 
importance,  being  a  station  for  the  Arabian  vessels  which  went  to 
the  Spice  Islands  for  spices ;  these,  togethy  with  the  cinnamon 
which  grows  in  Ceylon,  they  exported  to  the  harbours  in  the  Persian 
and  Arabian  gulfs,  and  thence  to  Europe.  In  1517  the  Portuguese 
erected  the  fortress  of  Colombo  in  Ceylon,  and  began  to  exercise  a 
dominion  over  its  petty  sovereigns.  To  secure  the  monopoly  of 
India  they  tried  to  exclude  Arabian  vessels  from  the  Indian  sea,  and 
succeeded  partly  by  the  conquest  of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  by  their  superiority  in  naval  force. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  struggling  to  obtain  the  commerce  of 
the  Red  Sea,  they  also  extended  their  discoveries  and  conquests 
farther  to  the  east.  The  town  of  Malacca  soon  attracted  their 
attention.  It  was  then  what  Singapore  at  present  is,  the  resort  of 
all  the  nations  of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Islands ;  its  harbour  was  con- 
tinually visited  by  vessels  from  Malabar,  Bengal,  Siam,  China,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sunda  Islands.  Albu 
querque  took  it  in  1511,  and  the  discoveries  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Portuguese  were  speedily  extended  in  all  directions.  Now  for  the 
first  time  they  entered  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  coasts  and  harbours  of  Coromandel,  Orissa,  and  Bengal. 
.John  de  Silveira  in  1518  visited  the  town  of  Chittagong,  from  which 
the  finest  cotton  manufactures,  silk,  ginger,  indigo,  and  sugar  were 
exported.  The  coasts  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  were 
likewise  explored,  and  some  knowledge  was  obtained  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Aracan,  Pcju,  Ava,  Siam,  Camboja,  and  Cochin  China.  But  the 
Portuguese  directed  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  islands.  From 
Sumatra,  which  was  divided  into  upwards  of  20  kingdoms,  they 
obtainr  1  gold,  tin,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  camphor,  &c.  They  visited 
Java  in  1513,  and  Borneo  in  1523.  The  innumerable  islands  scat- 
tered over  the  Indian  seas  which  thus  became  known,  led  the 
Portuguese  historian  De  Barros  to  set  them  down  as  a  separate  great 
division  of  the  globe,  calling  it  by  the  significant  name  of  Polynesia. 
The  extreme  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  was  the  large 
inland  which  they  called  New  Guinea,  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  ita  inhabitants,  the  Papuas,  to  the  negroes  of  Guinea  on  the 
African  coast.  In  this  navigation  they  successively  became  acquainted 
with  Celebes,  Sulu,  Magindauao,  Luzon,  or  Manilla,  and  the  Moluccas 


or  Spice  Islands,  and  even  visited  the  Liquejo,  Liew-kiew,  or  Loo 
Choo  Islands,  which  are  described  as  rich  in  gold,  and  whose  vessels 
visited  the  harbour  of  Malacca. 

In  1516  the  Portuguese  navigator  Ferdinand  Perez  arrived  at  the 
coast  of  China,  in  the  gulf  of  Canton,  but  the  Portuguese  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  harbour  and  to  trade  there.  They  were 
consequently  obliged  to  confine  their  commercial  intercourse  with 
this  empire  to  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Hainan 
and  the  adjacent  coast,  till  in  1557  they  found  means  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  Chinese  government  by  being  materially  instru- 
mental in  the  destruction  of  a  pirate,  who  for  a  long  time  had 
ravaged  the  shores  and  adjacent  islands  of  southern  China.  For 
this  valuable  assistance'  they  obtained  the  desert  island  of  Macao, 
where  they  soon  made  a  settlement ;  and  as  on  the  change  of  dynasty 
in  the  17th  century  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  party  which  in  the 'end  proved  victorious  against  the  then 
established  government,  the  possession  of  Macao  was  confirmed  to  them. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  still  carrying  on  their  coasting  trade 
with  China,  one  of  their  navigators,  De  Mota,  was  cast  by  a  storm 
in  1542  on  the  coast  of  Nipon,  one  of  the  islands  which  compose 
Japan,  the  Zipangu  of  Marco  Polo.  The  Portuguese  were  treated 
with  great  hospitality,  and  for  some  time  carried  on  a  very  lucrative 
commerce.  Japan  was  the  most  eastern  limit  of  their  discoveries,  by 
which  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  real  extent  of  Asia, 
and  with  a  great  part  of  its  coast.  Had  the  Portuguese  only  been 
merchants,  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  commerce  with  such 
rich  countries  would  probably  have  induced  them  to  conceal  their 
discoveries  from  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe ;  but  they  entered 
the  Indian  seas  as  conquerors  also,  and  their  historians,  Barros,  Couto, 
Barbessa,  Faria  y  Souse,  &c.,  found  in  their  heroic  enterprises  a 
subject  for  national  exultation. 

The  Portuguese  had  exhausted  their  strength  in  forming  settle- 
ments both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  The  spirit  of  the  first 
conquerors  no  longer  animated  the  nation,  and  then-  tyranny  and 
intolerance  made  them  hated  in  their  colonies.  At  the  close  of  the 
16th  century  Portugal  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Spain ;  and  one  result 
of  the  struggle  of  the  Netherlands  against  the  power  of  Philip  II. 
was  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East  to 
the  hands  of  the  Hollanders,  their  successful  rivals  on  the  sea.  The 
Portuguese  were  expelled  from  Japan  (1639)  and  the  Moluccas ;  they 
lost  Malacca  (1641)  and  Ceylon  (1656),  with  their  settlements  on  the 
Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts ;  and  they  remained  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  (1 663)  only  in  the  possession  of  Goa  and  Diu,  which  they 
have  kept  to  the  present  day.  The  Hollanders,  though  they  extended 
the  settlements  during  the  century  that  they  possessed  the  dominion 
of  the  Indian  seas,  acted  more  on  mercantile  principles,  and  did  not 
materially  increase  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  settled.  They  published  indeed  a  few  descriptions  of 
some  of  their  colonies  and  their  natural  productions,  especially  of 
the  plants  and  shells  (Rumphius,  '  Amboinische  Raritatenkammer ; ' 
Rheede,  '  Hortus  Malabaricus ; '  Fr.  Valentyn's  '  Beschreibungen," 
&c.) ;  but  these  works  were  generally  defective  in  geographical  infor- 
mation. The  most  important  communication  belonging  to  this  period 
was  furnished  by  the  German  naturalist  E.  Kiimpfer  who  in  the 
capacity  of  Dutch  physician  resided  in  Japan  from  1684  to  1692,  and 
has  given  a  good  description  of  that  country. 

During  the  long-protracted  contest  between  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  hi  the  seas  of  India,  the  most  northern  part  of  Asia  which 
had  not  been  known  either  to  the  ancients  or  moderns  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  involved. 
The  sovereigns  of  Russia,  who  for  more  than  two  centuries  had  been 
dependent  on  the  Tartarian  princes  of  the  family  of  Gengis-Khan, 
obtained  the  full  sovereignty  of  their  country  in  1461,  and  in  the 
following  century  they  extended  their  dominion  and  with  it  our 
geographical  knowledge  over  the  countries  drained  by  the  Don, 
Volga,  and  Ural,  up  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  by  the  conquest  of  Kasan 
(1552)  and  Astrakhan  (1555).  In  1578  a  chief,  or  hetinan,  of  the 
Cossacks,  Yermak  Timofeyekf,  who  was  in  fear  of  punishment  for 
having  robbed  some  travellers,  crossed  the  Ural  range  with  a  troop  of 
his  countrymen,  and  entered  Siberia.  The  discovery  of  Siberia,  and 
its  subjection  to  the  Russian  sway,  were  pursued  with  such  vigour 
that  in  1644  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  was  reached,  and  in  1648  the 
bold  hetman  Deshnef,  favoured  by  a  mild  season,  circumnavigated  the 
most  north-east  corner  of  Asia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma  round 
the  north-east  cape  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr,  and  thus  proved  that 
Asia  was  actually  separated  by  an  open  sea  from  America.  This 
fact  however  remained  for  a  length  of  time  problematical ;  the 
Russian  navigator  Behring  (1725-1728),  as  well  as  Captain  Cook 
(1778),  found  their  way  impeded  by  enormous  fields  of  ice.  In  1820- 
1824  the  Russian  captain  Wrangel  again  succeeded  in  effecting  this 
circumnavigation.  The  discovery  and  conquest  of  Siberia  were 
completed  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  took  possession  of  Kamtchatka 
in  1696. 

Somewhat  later,  and  still  more  unexpectedly,  Europe  obtained  a 
complete  geographical  view  of  the  immense  empire  of  China,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  Central  Asia.  This  was  not  due  to  conquest, 
nor  to  the  activity  and  industry  of  travellers,  but  to  science.  The 
Jesuits  had  tried  to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  to  Christianity, 
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and  had  mot  with  more  success  than  in  any  other  country  of  Asia. 
Bat  a  persecution  breaking  oat  againit  them  and  their  proselytes 
from  political  reasons,  the  father*,  who  were  now  compelled  to  leave 
the  country .  directed  their  labours  to  China,  Father  Mattoo  Ricoi, 
an  Italian,  a  man  of  considerable  attainment!  in  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  toon  acquired  a  great  authority  at  the  court  of  Peking, 
in  1000.  One  of  his  successors  in  the  minion,  Father  Schall,  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  '  Heavenly  Affair*,1  and  maintained 
himself  in  thin  place  even  after  a  revolution  had  taken  place  (1644) 
and  the  dynasty  of  the  Mautshu  emperors  had  ascended  the  throne. 
The  Jesuits  continued  in  favour  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
(1759).  During  this  time  some  of  them  had  an  opportunity  of 
traversing  various  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  countries  of 
Central  Asia.  Thus  Father  Goes  travelled  (1607)  from  India  through 
Kaahghar,  Tarkand,  and  the  desert  of  Gobi,  to  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  and  ascertained  that  'Katai'  was  northern  China,  and 
'  Khambulu'  the  town  of  Peking,  which  till  then  had  been  considered 
as  different  countries  and  towns.  Other  Jesuits  succeeded  in  insinu- 
ating themselves  so  far  into  the  favour  of  the  great  emperor  Kanghi 
that  some  of  them  always  accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions  and 
travels,  or  were  sent  on  certain  missions.  By  these  means  they 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  China  and  the  countries 
dependent  on  it,  as  Mautahuria,  Corea,  and  even  of  the  great  desert 
of  Gobi,  as  well  as  of  the  manners,  character,  and  institutions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries.  The  observations  of  the  Jesuits  were 
published.  But  the  greatest  service  which  they  rendered  to  geography 
was  their  Hap  of  China,  which  was  made  under  the  authority  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  government  by  the  fathers  Bouvet, 
Regis,  and  Jartoux,  between  1708  and  1718;  and  after  having  been 
corrected  by  the  fathers  Felix  d'Arocha,  Espinha,  Hallerstein,  and 
Gaubil,  was  published  at  Peking,  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
Kienlong  in  1760,  in  104  sheets.  The  great  imperial  geography, 
entitled  '  Tay-thsing-y-thoung-ahi,'  written  by  the  order  of  the 
emperor  Kienlong,  may  be  considered  as  a  commentary  on  this  map. 
The  second  edition  (1790)  of  this  extensive  work  has  been  enlarged 
to  480  books,  and  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  it  to  the 
industry  of  some  Chinese  scholars,  especially  Sir  George  Staunton, 
Davis,  Morrison,  Abel  Remusat,  the  Archimandrite  Hyacinth,  and 
Klaproth.  Modern  travellers,  especially  the  Dutch  (J.  Neuhof,  1755, 
and  Van  Braam,  1794),  and  the  English  (Lord  Macartney,  with  Sir 
George  Staunton  and  J.  C.  Huttner,  1792,  and  Lord  Amherst,  with 
Ellis,  AbeL  Maxwell,  Basil  Hall,  1816)  have  added  something  to  the 
before-existing  stock;  but  the  information  which  they  have  commu- 
nicated extends  only  over  a  comparatively  small  extent  of  country. 
The  voyage  of  Captain  Maxwell  however  materially  improved  our 
knowledge  of  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Petcheli,  and  the  [>eninaula  of 
Corea,  a  coast  which  previously  had  not  been  examined  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Whilst  the  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Siberia,  and  the  operations 
of  the  Chinese  government  opened  to  us  the  northern  and  eastern 
countries  of  Asia,  our  progress  in  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
southern  and  western  countries  was  comparatively  slow.  The 
fanatical  policy  of  the  Turks,  who  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  had  got  possession  of  them,  shut  up 
the  roads  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  countries,  which 
consequently  were  not  visited,  except  by  a  few  pilgrims.  The  policy 
of  Persia  however  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Sofides  (from  1501  to 
1722)  was  much  more  favourable  to  European  travellers,  many  of 
whom  got  access  to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  even  to  the  court, 
and  collected  very  valuable  information  concerning  the  geography  of 
Persia,  the  institutions,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  it*  inhabi- 
tant* Such  information  is  contained  in  the  travels  of  Pietro  della 
Valle  (1614-1626),  Adam  Olearius  and  Albrecht  von  Mandelsloh 
(1633-1639),  John  Thevenot  (1652),  John  Baptist  Tavernier  (1665), 
and  especially  in  those  of  John  Chardin,  the  court  jeweller  of  the 
king  of  Persia  and  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  who  discovered  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis ;  and  of  Francis  Bernier,  the  physician  of  the 
emperor  Aurungxobe,  who  first  gave  some  information  on  the  valley 
of  Cashmere.  Gasparo  Balbi,  a  Venetian  jeweller,  made  a  journey  to 
India  (1579-1588)  by  the  route  of  Aleppo,  Bir,  the  Euphrates  as 
far  a*  Felugia,  and  Baghdad.  Rauwolf  in  1574  also  descended  the 
Euphrates  from  Bir. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  suspicious  policy  of  the 
Turks  began  gradually  to  relax ;  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  zeal  to 
explore  the  countries  subject  to  their  sway  was  the  discovery  of  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra  by  Halifax  in  1691,  and  the  travels  of  another 
Englishman,  Henry  Maundrell,  to  Jerusalem  in  1697.  They  were 
soon  followed  by  the  naturalist  De  Tournefort,  who  explored  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia  (1701),  Lucas  the  antiquarian,  an.l  the 
Dutch  painter  D«  Brayn,  who  visited  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and 
•omewhat  Uter  by  the  antiquarian  Richard  Pococke  (1727),  and  C. 
£i«l.uhr  (1760).  These  countries  were  subsequently  visited  by 

oln«7  (1796),  Seetien  {1802-1817),  Clarke,  Turner,  Buckingham, 
and  other*.  Arabia,  which  formerly  had  not  attracted  the  attention 
iropwns,  and  was  only  known  from  the  description  of  Abulfeda, 
pretty  w.-ll  explored  in  part  of  iU  extent  by  C.  Niebuhr  (1761- 
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The  geography  of  India  was  longer  involved  in  otw. 
almost  any  part  of  Asia.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  iU 
coasts  were  very  imperfectly  determined,  and  very  little  indeed  was 
known  of  the  interior  of  the  country  itself.  A  few  travellers,  as 
Thevenot,  Tavernier,  and  Beruier,  had  given  some  information  about 
a  few  districts  and  routes,  but  it  was  extremely  scanty.  The  truo 
geographical  knowledge  of  these  countries  began  in  the  Deocan  with 
the  wars  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  French  (about  174"), 
ami  in  Hindustan  with  the  conquest  of  Bengal  (1757).  Fr*in  this 
time  its  progress  was  extremely  rapid.  A  great  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  was  soon  explored  and  surveyed,  and  an  account  of  the 
remainder  and  of  other  districts  of  Hindustan  was  obtained  by  the 
translation  of  the  Ayin-i-Akbari,  an  historical  and  statistical  account 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  composed  by  Abul  Fazl,  under  the  orders  of  the 
emperor  Akbar.  The  military  expeditions  against  Hyder  Ali  and  his 
sou  Tippoo  Saib.  rajas  of  Mysore,  gave  that  exact  information  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Deccan  which  is  always  the  effect  of  such  oper.r 
In  the  wars  with  the  Pindarries  and  with  the  Mahrattas  (1801-1818), 
the  northern  districts  of  Deccan  and  the  central  region  of  Hindustan 
were  explored  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  as  in  the  wars  with  the  then 
French  government,  the  colonies  of  the  French  and  Dutch  (1'oinli- 
cherry,  1793,  Ceylon,  1796,  Java,  1811)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  a  full  account  of  them,  especially  of  the  island  of  Java,  then 
almost  unknown,  was  published  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  The  novelty 
of  the  scenes  opened  by  these  successive  conquests  induced  many 
scientific  men  and  exact  observers  of  nature  to  explore  these  countries--, 
and  to  them  we  ore  indebted  for  a  number  of  valuable  works.  The 
most  important  are — Forbes's  'Memoirs  on  Malabar;'  Sir  Francis 
Hamilton's  (Buchanan's)  '  Travels  through  Mysore ; '  B.  Heyne's  and 
M.  Wilkes's 'Researches  on  Deccan;' Lechenault' s  'Botanical  Excur- 
sions through  Deccan'  (1816);  Lord  Valentia's  'Travels'  (1802- 
1806) ;  Bishop  Heber's  'Travels'  (1824-1826);  Malcolm's ' Researches 
on  Molwa'  (1820);  Tod's  'Rajasthan;'  A.  Barnes's  'Topographical 
Researches  on  Cutch';  and  his  'Examination  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Penj-ab.'  An  account  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  found  in  the  works 
of  Perceval  (1796),  and  of  J.  Davy  (1816-1820) ;  and  Sumatra  was 
described  by  Marsden. 

The  extensive  conquests  of  the  English  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  its  tributaries  involved  them  at  last  in  political  relations,  and  in 
a  war  with  the  tribes  of  mountaineers  inhabiting  the  Himalaya  range, 
especially  with  the  Ghorkas  in  Nepaul ;  and  this  led  to  the  conquest 
in  1816  of  some  of  the  elevated  valleys  of  these  gigantic  mountains, 
which  hitherto  had  remained  entirely  concealed  from  the  tulmirers  of 
nature.  Their  exploration  soon  followed.  The  great  height  of  their 
pinnacles  was  determined  and  their  character  explored  by  Rapcr, 
Webb,  Hodgson,  Crawford,  &c.  Penetrating  through  these  \ 
Moorcroft  (1812)  succeeded  in  entering  the  high  table-lain!  ..r 
where  his  progress  was  impeded  by  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Chinese  ; 
he  afterwards  reached  Leh  in  Ladakh  (1820-1825),  and  then  passed 
through  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  which  since  the  time  of  Bernier 
had  only  been  visited  by  G.  Forster  (1783).  Before  his  time  Tibet 
hod  already  been  visited  by  Turner,  who  was  sent  to  the  Teshoo  Lama, 
the  high  priest  of  the  Buddhist*,  as  ambassador,  and  on  his  way 
traversed  the  valleys  at  Bhutan. 

The  political  relations  which  the  East  India  Company  were  obliged 
to  enter  into  with  the  countries  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Indus, 
gave  rise  to  the  embassy  of  Mountatuart  Elphinstone  to  the  court  of 
i'alml  (1809),  by  whom  the  whole  region  known  by  the  name  of 
Afghanistan,  which  till  then  had  remained  almost  entirely  unexplored, 
was  at  once  made  known.  A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  C.  Grant's 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Sinde  (1809).  After  that  time,  Cliri.-t 
Pottinger  traversed  Beloochistan,  and  those  regions  which  anciently 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Gedrosia  and  Ariana,  and  had  probably 
not  been  visited  by  a  European  since  the  expedition  of  Alex 
the  Great  The  journeys  of  Burnes  and  Wood  from  the  Indus  into 
the  countries  on  the  Oxus  River  made  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  regions. 

Our  knowledge  of  Persia  has  likewise  received  very  important 
additions  in  modern  times,  especially  fnmi  the  industry  of  the  English. 
This  also  has  arisen  from  political  relations ;  Sir  .Inlm  Malcolm  and 
Sir  Iliirford  Jones  were  sent  to  the  court  of  Teheran,  which  they  soon 
prevailed  upon  to  place  the  organisation  of  the  Persian  army  in  thi-ir 
hands,  and  to  permit  them  to  examine  the  Persian  provinces  with 
reference'  to  their  capabilitir-i  f.,r  M. -fence.  The  result  of  these 
geographical  researches  was  an  improved  map  of  Persia,  and  a  list  of 
routes  through  its  provinces,  published  by  Macdonald  Kinneir  (1813). 
This  information  was  greatly  increased  by  J.  Morier's  travels,  the 
labours  of  Ouseley  in  oriental  geography  and  literature,  by  Ker 
Porter's  and  Rich  s  researches  on  Persian  antiquities  and  archi- 
tecture, and  B.  Fraser's  travel*,  who  in  1821  advanced  to  Musi 
Khorassan.  Still  more  recently  we  have  acquired  valuable  informa- 
tiim  from  Colonel  Chesney's  'Expedition  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris' ;  and  more  especially  from  the  notes  of  journeys  through  part 
..f  I'.-rsia,  by  Major  Kawlinson,  Major  Todd,  and  Colonel  Hheil, 
published  in  the  eighth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London. 

i  if  India  beyond  the  Ganges  nothing  was  known  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  except  the  coasts  and  a  few.  ports  ;    but  the  increasing 
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power  of  the  Birman  empire  soon  produced  political  relations  between 
it  and  the  government  of  Calcutta,  which  in  1795  sent  an  ambassador, 
Col.  Symes,  to  the  court  of  Amarapura,  accompanied  by  the  naturalist 
Sir  Francis  Hamilton  (Buchanan),  from  whom  we  have  the  first  authentic 
account  of  that  country.  The  war  with  the  Birmese  (1 824-1826)  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddy,  up  to  the  capital  of  the 
Birman  empire ;  the  ceded  provinces  (Aracan,  Martaban,  £c.),  as 
well  as  the  countries  which  were  declared  independent  by  the  peace 
(Asam,  Cachar,  Muneepore,  &c.),  began  soon  to  be  explored,  and 
Crawford,  who  waa  sent  to  Amarapura,  published  an  account  of  the 
Birman  empire,  as  he  had  previously  done  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China. 
And  during  the  present  year  (1853)  when  a  British  army  has  advanced 
into  the  interior  of  the  Birman  empire  as  far  as  Prome  and  annexed 
the  province  of  Pegu  to  the  British  territory  in  India,  it  is  certain 
that  large  additions  will  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  thfe  part  of 
Asia. 

Next  to  the  English  the  Russians  have  in  modem  times  been  most 
in  extending  and  completing  our  geographical  knowledge  of 
Asi».  The  establishment  of  mines  in  Da-uria  on  the  Amur,  and  in 
the  Altai  Mountains  between  the  Irtish  and  Oby,  gave  rise  to  the 
travel^  of  many  scientific  men,  and  the  publication  of  several 
interesting  travels  and  treatises.  The  most  valuable  works  on  the 
geography  of  Siberia  are  by  Messerschmidt  (1720),  Dr.  Muller,  De 
Lisle  de  la  Croyere,  Qmeliu,  father  and  son,  Falkj*  Pallas  (1720), 
Georgi,  Sivers  (1791),  and  in  our  own  times,  Von  Ledebour  (1826), 
Dr.  Meyer,  Von  Bunge,  Hess,  A.  Erman,  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
(1829).  The  periodical  missions  to  the  court  of  Peking  have  added 
some  information  concerning  the  table-land  which  extends  between 
Siberia  and  China,  especially  the  travels  of  Timkowski  (1819-1821)  and 
those  of  Von  Bunge  (1830),  who  first  ascertained  the  elevation  of  the 
central  table-land  crossed  in  this  journey. 

The  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Asia  have  given  us  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus.  Peter  I.  ordered  a  survey  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  made,  which  was  executed  by  Siinonof,  and  thus 
the  true  extent  and  form  of  that  immense  lake  were  first  known.  In 
the  war  against  Persia  in  1721-1723  the  northern  ridges  of  Mount 
Caucasus  and  the  countries  watered  by  the  Kur  and  Aras  were 
explored;  and  discoveries  were  pushed  farther  south,  when  (1800)  the 
province  of  Grusia  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Russians.  After  that 
time  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  were  visited  and  explored  by 
Giildenstadt,  Reineggs,  Von  Biberstein,  Klaproth  (1807),  Parrot,  and 
M.  von  Engelhardt  (1815),  Kupfer,  and  M.  Leuz  (1829),  who  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  elevated  pinnacle  of  the  Elburz ;  Parrot  had  previously 
ascended  the  Ararat.  A  great  deal  of  information  on  the  ancient  and 
modern  geography  of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Caucasian 
countries  is  given  in  Eichwald's  '  Alte  Geographic  der  Kaspischen 
Meeres,  *c.,'  Berlin,  1838. 

The  Russians  have  likewise  penetrated  into  the  countries  east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  surrounding  the  lake  of  Aral,  by  passing  through 
the  deserts  inhabited  by  the  Khirghis  Karaks.  This  was  chiefly 
effected  by  the  missions  and  embassies  of  Nazarof  to  Khokhand(1813), 
of  Murawieff  to  Khiwa  (1819),  of  Meyendorf  and  Eversmann  to 
Bokhara  (1820),  and  of  Von  Berg,  Lewchini,  &c.,  to  the  Lake  of 
Aral,  since  1823. 

Of  late  our  knowledge  of  Asia  has  been  considerably  augmented. 
The  Russians  have  steadily  and  systematically  pursued  the  exploration 
of  their  vast  dominions  in  the  north ;  while  the  English  have  con- 
tinued their  surveys  and  researches  in  the  south  and  west.  The 
eastern  and  central  portions  of  Asia  alone,  particularly  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  empires,  have  remained  little  known ;  hitherto  inacessible 
to  and  unaffected  by  the  rapid  tides  of  progress  and  civilisation 
which  have  extended  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  with  the  adjoining  regions  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  were  thoroughly  explored  and  surveyed  by  the 
expedition  under  Colonel  Chesney  in  1835  and  1836,  dispatched  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  a  steam-boat  communication  with  India 
by  that  route.  In  1836  an  expedition  was  dispatched  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.-Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
trigonometrical  survey  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  those  of 
the  Caspian,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  their  comparative 
levels ;  a  question  which  had  excited  great  interest  for  25  years 
previously.  This  expedition  consisted  of  Messrs.  Fuss,  Sabler,  and 
Sawidsh,  who  within  two  years  succeeded  in  making  a  most  accurate 
survey,  by  which  it  was  determined  that  the  level  of  the  Caspian  was 
84  feet  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea. 

During  the  years  1834  to  1837  Asia  Minor  was  explored  by  Callier, 
De  Texier,  Brant,  and  W.  J.  Hamilton.  The  latter  has  given  us  a  very 
valuable  account  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  peninsula,  and  has 
ascertained  the  sites  of  many  ancient  cities.  From  1832  to  1837 
Fedorow  accomplished  an  important  journey  through  Siberia,  between 
Orenburg  and  Irkutzk,  and  between  the  parallels  of  46°  and  66° 
N.  and  determined  many  points  astronomically  and  trigonometri- 
cally,  which  formed  a  new  basis  for  the  geography  of  those  regions. 
During  the  same  years  Baer,  Pakhtusow,  and  Ziwolka  made  additions 
to  the  geography  of  Nova-Zembla,  and  determined  a  portion  of  its 
eortern  coast.  In  1836  and  1837  Professor  Koch  explored  the  Caucasus, 
and  subsequently  published  the  results  of  his  researches  in  various 
work*,  among  which  is  a  large  map  which  has  only  lately  appeared. 


In  1837  the  interesting  discovery  was  made  by  Moor  and  Beke  of 
the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  being  considerably  below  that  of  the  ocean. 
Shortly  afterwards  Shubest  corroborated  this  curious  fact,  and  ascer- 
tained that  this  great  depression  extends  over  the  whole  of  El  Ghor, 
comprising  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
The  first  accurate  measurements  of  the  altitude  of  both  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  were  made  in  1838  and  1839  by  De  Berton 
and  Russegger,  and  subsequently  repeated  by  Symonds,  Wildenbruch, 
and  the  American  expedition  in  1841,  1845,  and  1848.  By  Symouds's 
trigonometrical  survey  it  was  found  that  the  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea  amounted  to  1312  feet;  but  his  result  for  the  depression  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  was  shown  to  be  very  erroneous.  This  latter  point 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  American  expedition  to  be  652  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  a  result  which  agrees  satisfactorily  with  the 
previous  observations  of  De  Berton,  Russegger,  and  Wildeubruch. 
The  discovery  of  this  remarkable  depression  is  not  only  interesting  in 
a  geographical,  but  also  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  many  obscure 
passages  in  Scripture  are  thereby  explained. 

Arabia,  particularly  its  eastern  extremity,  was  explored  by 
Wellsted  in  the  years  1835  and  1836 ;  and  in  the  latter  year 
Lieutenant  Cruttenden  visited  the  south-western  portions  of  the 
same  country.  In  1836  an  interesting  journey  was  made  in  Ku- 
zistan  and  Luristan  by  Major  Rawlinson ;  aud  an  expedition  to 
Kurdistan  under  Ainsworth  started  from  Constantinople  in  1838, 
and  during  two  years  explored  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Kurdistan.  The  still  more  recent  travels  and  disco- 
veries of  Dr.  Layard  have  greatly  increased  our  acquaintance  with  the 
geography  of  Kurdistan  aud  Assyria.  In  the  regions  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  and  Afghanistan  important  additions  to  geography  were 
made  by  Burnes,  Wood,  Vigne,  and  others.  Vigue  proceeded  as 
far  as  Iskardoh,  and  thoroughly  explored  the  valley  of  Cashmere ; 
while  Lieutenant  Wood  reached  the  source  of  the  river  Oxus,  or  Amur 
of  the  moderns,  formed  by  a  lake  on  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  at  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Cashmere  was  also  visited  by  Baron  von  Hiigel.  Lycia  and  other  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  were  visited  by  Fellows  in  1839  and  1840,  also  by 
Hoskyn.  In  1843  a  Russian  expedition  under  Middendorf  was 
dispatched  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  Cape  Taimura,  the  northern- 
most point  of  Asia ;  but  the  country  they  had  to  traverse  was  found 
to  consist  of  immense  marshes,  uninhabited,  and  possessing  scarcely 
any  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and  after  having  undergone  consider- 
able hardships  the  expedition  had  to  return  without  having 
reached  its  destination.  About  the  same  time  the  northern  Ural 
was  scientifically  explored  by  Hoffmann,  Keyserling,  Krusenstern,  and 
others,  and  rich  gold  alluvia  were  discovered  in  the  regions  of 
the  Altai'.  The  Aralo-Caspian  regions  were  also  visited  by  Basiner 
and  Lehmann.  In  1847  *n  exploring  expedition  to  the  Tibetan  fron- 
tiers was  undertaken  by  the  Indian  government.  This  expedition  con- 
sisted of  Captain  Cunningham,  Lieutenant  Strachey,  and  Dr.  Thomson. 
Previously,  in  1846,  Lieutenant  Strachey  had  succeeded  iu  reaching 
the  lake  of  Manasarowara  (Cho  Mapan)  and  Rakas  Tal  (Cho  Lagan), 
situated  far  within  the  Tibetan  frontier  on  the  northern  flank  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  the  reputed  source  of  the  Sutlej  and 
Sampoo.  Their  elevation  he  found  to  be  15,250  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  expedition  proceeded  along  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Sutlej,  Lieutenant  Strachey  continuing  his  course  down  the  Parang 
River,  while  Captain  Cunningham  and  Dr.  Thomson  proceeded  to 
Hauld,  over  the  Laiiak  Pass,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Le",  the 
capital  of  Ladak,  whence  Dr.  Thomson  proceeded  to  the  Karakorum 
Pass.  Independently  of  this  expedition  great  additions  were  made  to 
the  geography  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr. 
Hooker.  The  latter  gentleman  has  examined  the  whole  of  the  Sikkim 
aud  Himalaya  of  East  Nepaul,  with  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Tibet 
to  the  north.  Among,  other  researches  Dr.  Hooker  traced  the  course 
of  all  the  Sikkim  rivers  to  their  sources  in  Tibet,  and  examined 
glaciers  and  moraines  at  heights  extending  to  19,000  feet.  He 
confirmed  the  statement  first  published  by  Dr.  Thomson  and  after- 
wards by  Captain  R.  Strachey,  that  the  Himalaya  mountain  ridge  of 
our  maps  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  certain  lofty  peaks 
which,  catching  all  the  moisture  of  Hindustan,  retain  it  in  snow  and 
ice ;  and  that  these,  far  from  being  the  real  axis,  are  very  distant 
from  it. 

Borneo  of  all  the  East  India  Islands  has  most  advanced  in  respect 
to  geographical  elucidation ;  the  researches  of  Sir  James  Brooke, 
Captain  Keppel,  Mr.  Low,  Marryat,  Captain  Muudy,  Sir  E.  Belcher, 
and  Baron  Melvill  de  Carnbee  have  accumulated  and  brought  to 
public  notice  a  rich  store  of  geographical  knowledge,  particularly  on 
the  north-western  side  of  that  magnificent  island. 

The  trigonometrical  survey  of  India  has  steadily  progressed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Waugh,  the  surveyor- 
general.  Among  other  interesting  results  he  carefully  measured  the 
altitude  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  found  Kuuchinjinga  to  be 
28,178  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest  point  of  the  globe  as 
yet  measured.  A  valuable  map  of  the  whole  of  India,  divided  into 
collectorates  and  provinces,  with  some  of  the  recently  acquired  terri- 
tories, was  published  by  the  East  India  Company  in  June  1853.  In 
Arabia,  since  Baron  von  Wrede's  important  journey  to  Hadramaut  in 
1843,  the  most  recent  geographical  additions  have  been  acquired 
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through  Carter  and  Wallin.  As  already  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
part  of 'this  article,  our  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  empire  has 
bat  little  increased ;  Mr.  (Jutzlaff  has  left  voluminous  but  rather 
undigested  material*;  Mr.  Fortune's  explorations  of  the  tea-growing 
province*  are  interesting,  but  do  not  extend  far  into  tho  interior. 
The  travels  of  the  French  missionaries  Hue  and  Gabet  have  given 
some  insight  into  the  interior  of  this  vast  empire.  Some  light  has 
likewise  been  thrown  by  French  missionaries  on  the  great  northern 
region  of  China  beyond  the  Wall  called  Mandchouria.  The  most 
recent  geographical  addition  respecting  that  part  of  Asia  is  a  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  account  of  the  island  of  Chusan  by  Sir  John 
Davis. 

IV.  General  riae  of  the  Estent  and  Figure  of  Ana.— Asia  lies  to  the 
east  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  it  is  separated  from  Africa  by  seas,  except 
at  one  place  where  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  globe  are  joined 
by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  With  Europe  it  is  connected  by 
extensive  tracts  of  land  under  the  meridian  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
which,  together  with  the  desert  and  deep-lying  plains  that  extend 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  natural  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  great  mass  of  Asia  may  be  compared  to  a  four-sided  figure, 
whose  four  unequal  angles  are  placed  respectively  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Sues,  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  Cape  Shalatzkoi  in 
Siberia,  and  on  the  peninsula  adjacent  to  the  gulf  of  Cora,  east  of 
Nova-Zembla.  It  consequently  extends  to  the  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  in  some  parts  stretches  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
northern  side  of  this  figure,  lying  within  and  parallel  to  the  Polar 
Circle,  i*  the  shortest,  extending  only  about  2700  miles;  that  ne  .r  the 
Tropic,  the  longest,  measures  above  5000  miles.  Four-fifths  of 
the  whole  area  of  Asia,  or  about  fourteen  millions  of  square  miles,  are 
comprehended  in  this  figure;  the  whole  surface  amounts  to  about 
17,500,000  square  mile*. 

From  this  extensive  continental  mass,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  body  of  Asia,  ita  members  project  on  tho  east,  south,  and  west,  in 
tho  form  of  [emiunilas  and  headlands.  These  peninsulas  are — that  of 
the  Tchuktches  jutting  out  towards  America  (with  an  area  of  64,000 
square  miles),  that  of  Kamtcbatka  (containing  56,000  square  miles), 
that  of  Corea  of  equal  extent,  the  curved  are  of  the  coasts  of  China, 
and  the  three  extensive  peninsulas  stretching  south  into  the  seas  of 
India  and  Arabia — the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  occupying 
777,000  square  miles,  India  within  the  Ganges  comprehending 
upwards  of  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  Arabia  about  an  equal 
extent :  the  three  last  taken  together  have  an  area  nearly  equal  to 
Europe ; — and  lastly  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  not  unlike 
a  bridge  leading  to  Europe,  has  served  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
nations  and  of  civilisation.  The  northern  coast  alone,  though  much 
more  indented  than  any  port  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  does  not  exhibit 
in  its  formation  peninsulas  of  great  dimensions.  These  members 
detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  continent  contain  nearly  three 
millions  and  a  hah*  of  square  miles. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  extensive  tract  of  land  which  . 
the  centra  of  the  continent  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  the 
sea*  inclosing  Asia,  is  far  superior  in  extent  to  the  members  which 
•unwind  it ;  thi*  tract  forms  what  may  be  called  Central  Ann,  and 
ha*  remained  in  a  state  of  lasting  uniformity  in  manners  and  civilisa- 
tion, whilst  its  appendages  have  undergone  numerous  change*  and 
nude  great  progress  in  both. 

If  we  consider-  and  we  think  we  ought  to  do  so— the  islands  which 
lie  near  a  continent  as  ita  insulated  members,  we  may  say  that  no  part 
of  the  globe  equal*  the  southern  part  of  Asia  in  the  luxuriance  of 
this  formation.  Here  lies  the  group  of  the  Sunda*  with  its  thousand 
islands  and  islets,  the  most  extensive  archipelago  of  the  globe,  which 
forme  an  easy  passage  to  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  ita  numerous  group*.  Thus  Asia  exhibits  the  greatest 
contrasts  on  the  lurface  of  the  globe.  Ita  interior  present*  to  our 
view  the  most  extensive  uninterrupted  continental  formation  ;  and  its 
southern  extremity  is  more  split  into  separate  members,  and  varies 
more  in  rapid  succession  of  land  and  sea,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
globe  of  equal  extent 

Asia  exhibiting  inch  characteristics  in  ita  outline  is  no  less  remark 
able  for  the   formation  of  ita  surface,   on  which   the  climate,  and 
consequently  the  vegetation  and  animal  kingdom,  of  its  different  part* 
most  chiefly  depend.     lu  examining  other  great  divisions  of  the  _•',..).. 
we   find   that   Africa   is   divided  into   two  nearly   equal  parts,  the 
southern  of  which   forms  an  alino  t   uniform  table-land,    whilst  the 
northern,  with  the  exception  of  the  Atlas  region,  may  be  considered 
a*  a  lowland.    Europe  contains  in  all  parts  plains  of  small  extent 
lying  between  dispersed  mountain  group*  and  ridge*.    In  America  al 
the  highest  land  lies  on  one  dde,  occupying  iu  western  coast  from  the 
eilivuM  north  to  the  south  ;  it  form*  the  most  extensive  system  o; 
mountain  chain,   on    the  globe,    which    inclose   within   their   arms 
eimteJ  plateaus,  but  of  comparatively  small  extent    Asia  exhibits 
«"*"'    Th*  wno'0  nM<"  °*  the  interior  continent  rise*  to 
*  .°°?*v"1?^  wevatlon  above  the  sea,  and  this  elevated   mass,   of 
which  the  high  table-land*  occupy  by  far  the  greatest  extent,  is  not 
placed  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  whole  mass,  but  occupies,  ita 
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From  these  table-lands,  which  occupy  the  centre,  the  surface 
descends  in  gradual  and  diversified  terraces  and  slopes  to  the  lcv>  1 
owlands  which  surround  them.  The  table-lands  themselves  are 
ravened  by  numerous  mountain  chains,  and  are  everywhere  inclosed 
by  high  ranges ;  but  though  these  mountains  are  amongst  tho  highest 
and  most  extensive  on  the  globe,  they  occupy  when  compared 
the  table-lands  a  comparatively  small  surface.  Tl  <>-e  on 

climate  and  organic  nature  cannot  therefore  be  equal  to  that  which 
he  table-lands  themselves  exercise,  and  consequently  their  r. 
o  these  latter  is  only  subordinate.    This  observation  applies  even  to 
he   colossal   range   of    the    Himalaya,    which    forms    the   son 
boundary  of  the  extensive  systems  of  table-lands  occupying  Central 
Asia. 

The  table-lands  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  form  two  separate 
sytems,  different  both  in  extent  and  in  elevation  :  they  are  as  it  were 
,wo  terraces,  a  higher  and  a  lower  one.  The  eastern  system  of  these 
table-lands  comprehends  tho  plateau  of  Tibet,  and  that  of  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  and  the  countries  lying  between  them  ;  it  rises  from 
4000  to  10,000  feet,  and  in  some  parts  still  more,  above  the  sea :  the 
western,  containing  the  plateau  of  Iran  (Persia),  does  not  generally 
attain  the  height  of  4000  feet  The  latter  may  occupy  an  area  of 
about  1,700,000  square  miles ;  the  former  more  than  thrice  as  large 
in  extent  contains  about  7,600,000  square  miles,  and  both  taken 
together  more  *han  two-fifths  of  all  Asia :  the  remainder  of  the 
continent  i»  occupied  partly  by  tho  terraces,  by  tho  intervention  of 
which  the  table-lands  sink  gradually  toward  the  lowlands,  and  partly 
by  the  lowlands  themselves.  The  length  of  both  systems  of  table- 
lands token  together  and  measured  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Corea, 
is  upwards  of  5500  miles.  Its  breadth  from  south  to  north  varies  con- 
siderably :  it  occupies  in  ita  greatest  extent  on  the  east,  between  ita 
southern  boundary  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  the 
northern  in  the  country  of  the  Mantchu  Tungusea,  from  1800  to 
2000  miles ;  but  on  tho  west,  between  the  coasts  of  Carmania  and 
a  in  Beloochistan,  and  the  steep  slopes  to  the  lowlands  of 
Bucharia,  less  than  700  miles. 

The  boundary  of  these  plateau  regions  is  marked  by  the  Taurus  and 
the  Caucasus  at  the  north-western  extremity,  and  by  Mount  Elhura  at 
ita  slope  toward  the  deep  depression  of  the  Caspian  Sea:  ii 
wards  advances  farther  north  in  the  Altai  range  in  Silierm,  and  on  the 
north-eastern  extremity  is  bounded  by  the  alpine  region  of  Da-urio. 
On  the  east  the  boundary  is  indicated  by  the  mountain  ranges  in 
western  China,  which  have  no  common  name,  but  extend  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Great  Wall  to  the  Snow  Mountains 
(Siuete  Shan)  in  Kuang-si  and  Yunnan  northward,  to  the  innermost 
angle  of  the  gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  southern  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  Himalaya  range  and  ito  branches,  extending  eastward  and  west- 
ward, the  latter  of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ilindu-Koosh 
or  Hindu-Kiin.  Farther  to  the  west,  where  the  plateau  of  Iran 
projects  towards  the7  south,  the  table-land  region  is  separated  from 
the  Indian  Sea  by  the  mountains  of  Beloochistan,  and  thence  from 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  by  the  steep  Persian  mountain  range  (in  ita 
northern  course  called  Zagros),  which  extends  along  the  coast  of  the 
gulf  and  bounds  the  Tigris  valley  on  the  east :  it  afterwards  joins  the 
chains  of  Taurus  and  Amanus,  where  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
issue  from  the  mountains.  Here  the  boundary  between  tho  lowland* 
of  Mesopotamia  and  the  table-land  is  very  distinctly  marked;  and 
from  this  point  the  range  proceeds  westward,  under  the  name 
of  Mount  Taurus,  and  fills,  together  with  the  table  Ian. Is  inclosed 
between  its  arms,  the  greatest  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia. 

Both  systems  of  table-lands  are  so  connected,  that    properly  Kpoak- 
ing  they  form  only  one  elevated  and  continuous  protuberanee  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  they  decrease  considerably  in  breadth  where 
they  join  one  another;  and  exactly  at  this  point  of  junction  nun 
high  masses  rise  and  form  an  extensive  mo  where  the 

ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  Ilindu-Koosh,  Tsungling,  and  Bolor  meet  one 
another ;  thus  these  table-lands  are  at  the  same  time  joined  and  sepa- 
rated in  a  very  characteristic 

From  the  extremity  of  these  table-land  systems,  especially  on  the 
south-east  and  north-east,  south-west  and  north-west,  there  issue  seve- 
ral separate  mountain  chains,  not  connected  with  one  another,  but 
« I  lie  1 1  form  more  or  leas  a  part  of  the  table-lauds  themselves.  By  this 
.rity  the  highland  of  Central  Asia,  as  far  as  regards  ita  surface 
and  ita  extremities,  appears  not  less  indented  and  cut  into  several 
divisions  and  member*  than  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  on  its  shore* 
and  it«  exterior  figure  ;  the  valleys  which  by  this  indentation  are  pro- 
duced on  the  border*  of  the  table-lands,  afford  peculiar  advantages  for 
the  progress  of  civilisation  :  for  as  we  have  already  observed  th% 
highland  of  Asia  doe*  not  sink  on  one  side  only,  but  on  all  sides  and 
l«  every  point  of  the  compass;  towards  different  oceans  also, 
which  are  everywhere  separated  from  the  highland  by  exic 
plains,  varying  greatly  in  magnitude  and  form.  This  circumstance, 
added  to  the  valleys  formed  by  the  indentations  in  the  exterior  n 
of  the  highland*,  has  given  rise  to  numerous  .md  in 
systems,  which  descending  through  the  intervening  terraces  direct 
their  winding  c  o,,rso  towards  the  north,  south,  went,  and  east,  and  thus 
the  internal  countries  of  this  continent  an  open  communication 
with  the  ocean. 
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The  eastern  highland  of  Asia  is  divided  from  the  western,  or  more 
accurately  the  table-land  of  western  Tibet  from  that  of  eastern  Iran, 
between  the  meridians  of  Balkh  and  Cabul,  by  a  tract  pf  a  peculiar 
nature.  The  eastern  highland,  much  larger  in  extent  and  of  higher 
elevation,  presents  more  rigid  forms,  and  has  the  figure  of  an  irregular 
trapezium  ;  the  western  has  that  of  a  rectangle  extending  towards  the 
north-west,  and  is  in  every  respect  of  a  milder  character.  The  moun- 
tain-knot formed  at  the  common  junction  of  the  several  mountain 
ranges,  which  the  companions  of  Alexander  called  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
and  which  now  bsars  the  name  of  Hindu-Koosh,  is  an  extensive  alpine 
region,  or  rather  a  mountain-isthmus,  extending  between  the  lowlands 
of  Bucharia  and  of  India,  and  uniting  both  highlands  in  the  direction 
east  and  west,  not  unlike  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  which  connects  the 
mountain  region  of  North  America  with  the  Southern  Andes. 

To  this  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  this  part  of  Asia  we  must 
add  another,  namely,  the  parallelism  observable  in  the  direction  of 
the  mountain  ranges  which  form  the  southern  border  of  the  highlands, 
or  in  other  words  their  southern  slopes.  They  extend  in  a  diagonal 
•  lip  on  from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west.  The  Himalaya  range, 
forms  the  slope  of  the  table-land  of  Tibet  and  extends  from 
tli-'  *  .If  of  Tonkin  to  Cabul,  a  distance  of  nearly  2800  miles,  is  paral- 
lel to  the  Taurus  range,  which  bordering  the  table-land  of  Iran  on 
the  south  extends  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Taurus  in  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  nearly  of  equal 
length. 

The  southern  chain  of  the  Taurus  system  is  also  parallel  to  the 
mountain  range  which  bounds  the  highland  of  Iran  on  the  north,  and 
which  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  mountain  region  of  the 
Hindu-Koosh  is  traced  to  the  Demavend  and  Elburz  near  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  through  Azejbijan  and  Armenia, 
though  its  surface  exhibits  great  varieties  in  this  part,  till  it  termi- 
nates with  Olympus  and  the  heights  of  Ida  on  the  shores  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, presenting  towards  the  Black  Sea  rapid  slopes.  This  northern 
chain  of  the  Taurus  system  is  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  southern, 
extending  upwards  of  2500  miles.  The  Caucasus  itself,  which  extends 
about  680  miles  on  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Caspian  from  the 
Black  Sea,  though  it  is  some  distance  farther  to  the  north,  has  nearly 
the  same  general  direction. 

But  this  parallelism  so  remarkable  in  the  western  highland  is  not 
observed  in  the  eastern.  Here  too  indeed  some  of  the  mountain 
ranges  traversing  the  table-lands  run  in  the  direction  of  west  and  east ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  principal  chains,  the  Kuen-lucn 
(35°  30'  N.  lat),  the  Thian-shan  (42°  N.  lat.),  and  the  Altai  Mountains, 
farther  to  the  north.  In  these  mountain  ranges  a  decided  divergency 
is  observable.  The  distance  between  them  widens  as  they  proceed 
eastward  till  the  most  southern  of  their  members,  formed  by  the 
mountains  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  terminates  on  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  opposite  the  Sunda  Islands  ;  and  the  most  northern,  the 
Bai'kalean  and  Da-urian  range,  traversing  the  countries  on  the  gulf  of 
Okhotzk  and  the  peninsula  of  the  Tchuktches,  approaches  the  most 
northern  shores  of  North  America. 

This  diversity  in  the  formation  of  the  surface  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Asia  has  had  corresponding  effects  on  the  civilisation  of  their  inhabit- 
ants. The  divergency  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  eastern  regions 
placed  the  nations  inhabiting  them  at  greater  distances  ;  whilst  the 
conviTgcncy  in  the  centre  and  in  the  western  region  produced  a  nearer 
approximation  and  more  easy  communication.  But  after  all,  the 
great  features  of  its  formation  which  determine  its  capabilities  of 
influencing  organic  nature  and  the  history  of  men,  exhibit  a  marked 
direction  east  and  west. 

To  form  a  complete  picture  of  the  varieties  in  the  formation  of  the 
surface  of  Asia,  we  must  add  to  these  mountain  ranges  extending  in  a 
diagonal  direction  others  which  meet  them  nearly  at  right  angles. 
Such  are  the  Bolor  or  Belor-Tagh,  which  is  ascended  in  passing  from 
the  deep  steppes  of  Bokhara  eastward  to  the  high  table  land  of  Turkis- 
tan,  and  the  towns  of  Kashghar  and  Yarkand ;  and  the  Sulimau  range, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Iran,  which  must  be  traversed  in  passing  from 
the  lowlands  of  India  to  the  table-land  of  Persia.  By  these  mountain 
chains  the  most  characteristic  features  in  the  formation  of  Asia  are 

We  have  remarked  that  the  two  great  systems  of  high  table-land 
are  connected  by  an  alpine  region  extending  between  the  far-advancing 
angles  of  two  lowlands — that  of  India  from  the  south,  and  that  of 
Bokhara  from  the  north — which  seem  to  tend  to  meet  one  another,  but 
are  interrupted  by  the  high  fmmmits  of  the  mountain  region.  Such  a 
juxtn-poxition  of  all  the  great  features  which  nature  exhibits  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  on  such  a  colossal  scale  and  in  so  limited  a  space, 
makes  this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  on  the  face  of  our  planet. 
This  maximum  of  the  contrasts  of  natural  features,  placed  in  the  centra 
of  the  continent,  is  the  principal  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
Asia.  By  drawing  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  miles  round 
this  common  centre,  we  comprehend  in  it  the  countries  of  Cashmere, 
Sogdiana,  and  C;.l>iil  ;  the  ancient  empires  of  Bactria,  Delhi,  and 
Samarcand ;  the  wild  table  lands  of  Tibet,  of  Khntan,  and  of  Kashghar, 
up  to  the  ancient  Seres  and  Paropaminada) ;  the  most  elevated  snow- 
toppi'd  summit  .,n  the  globe,  the  richest  and  most  diversified  alpine 
us  and  valleys,  the  sources  of  the  greatest  imd,  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  of  the  most  remarkable  rivers  of  central  Asia ;  the  Pan- 


jab  of  the  Indians  on  the  south,  the  famous  Mawar-al-nahr  on  tho 
north,  and  the  richest  plains  in  these  lowlands ;  we  have  Persia  on 
the  west,  India  on  the  east,  Bokhara,  Turkistan,  and  Tibet  on  the 
north.  It  is  the  centre  of  Asia  fixed  by  nature ;  one  of  the  great 
physical  influences  which  prompted  man  to  progress  and  to  civilisation 
in  the  early  ages  of  his  history.  How  numerous  and  powerful  must 
be  the  inducements  to  change  in  a  country  where  the  climates  of  the 
polar  region  come  nearly  in  contact  with  those  of  tropical  countries 
intermingled  with  the  temperate  zone ;  and  where  this  diversity  of 
climate  is  found  within  a  space  so  limited,  and  yet  diversified  by 
hundreds  of  different  slopes,  terraces,  and  valleys,  which  partly  watered 
by  rivers  and  torrents  and  partly  entirely  without  running  water  are 
placed  near  one  another,  but  often  rise  to  such  different  levels  above 
the  sea  !  What  an  influence  must  such  a  country  exercise  on  organic 
nature,  and  on  the  civilisation  and  history  of  man  ;  and  how  powerful 
must  this  influence  have  been  through  all  the  generations  that  tho 
human  race  has  existed  ! 

To  these  two  great  and  characteristic  features,  namely,  the  splitting 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  continent  into  peninsulas  and  innu- 
merable islands,  and  the  great  contrasts  exhibited  in  the  formation  of 
the  surface  in  the  centre,  we  must  add  a  third,  which  belongs  to  western 
Asia.  This  characteristic  feature  is  partly  its  external  form,  and  partly 
its  geographical  position  in  the  centre  of  the  aiicient  world,  to  which  wo 
may  add  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  on  the  progressive  civilisa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  globe.  As  Asia  is  hero  connected 
with  Europe  and  Africa,  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  globe  are  thus 
brought  into  contact,  and  the  intercourse  thus  established  between 
the  different  nations  inhabiting  them  is  still  more  facilitated  by  the 
great  maritime  roads  which  nature  has  placed  in  this  centre  of  the 
ancient  world — the  Gulfs  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  tho 
Black  Sea,  and  the  sea  which  extends  between  Egypt  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Asia  Minor.  This  part  of  Asia  is  not  characterised  like  the 
south-east  by  being  split  into  manifold  divisions  and  members,  by  which 
the  phenomena  of  nature  are  multiplied  and  diversified,  and  the  inter- 
course of  nations  and  their  progress  in  civilisation  facilitated ;  nor 
does  it  exhibit  great  contrasts  in  the  formation  of  its  surface  ;  but  wo 
find  here  in  the  western  regions  of  Asia  more  than  at  any  other 
place  extensive  countries  surrounded  and  penetrated  by  considerable 
branches  of  the  sea,  which  characteristic  is  rendered  more  important 
by  being  placed  where  the  east  and  the  west  approach  one  another. 

Such  are  the  great  features  which  characterise  the  external  form  and 
the  interior  surface  of  Asia.  We  shall  attempt  to  indicate  the  peculiar 
character  of  each  of  these  great  natural  divisions. 

The  Eastern  Table-land. — The  axis  of  the  elevation  of  the  eastern 
highland  lies  in  a  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  begins 
between  Cashmere,  Badakshan,  and  the  Tsungling,  on  one  side,  and  the 
Kailas  Mountains,  and  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manassarowa  and  Rakas- 
Tal  in  Tibet,  on  the  other,  east  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges ;  it  extends 
to  the  snow-covered  heights  of  Mount  In-shan,  situated  at  the  most 
northern  bend  of  the  Hoangho  River,  and  thence  it  traverses  the  Khing- 
khan  Mountains  east  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  which  form  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  border  of  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  to  the  n.ost 
northern  bend  of  the  river  Amur,  which  seems  to  be  caused  by  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  axis.  On  this  most  elevated  part  of 
the  eastern  highland  the  table-lauds  of  Great  and  Little  Tibet  probably 
rise  to  the  height  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  (those  of  Little  Tibet  measured  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Satadru 
or  Sutlej ) ;  and  perhaps  the  elevation  of  the  deserts  of  Gobi,  about 
the  lake  of  Khukhu-nor,  or  Koko-uor,  is  not  much  less.  Farther  to 
the  north-east,  the  great  caravan-road  which  traverses  the  desert  of 
Gobi  between  Kiakhta  and  Peking,  the  table-lands  sink  considerably, 
and  attain  only  the  height  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  This  axis  of 
the  highland,  which  is  inhabited  by  Tibetan  and  Mongol  tribes,  is  not 
parallel  to  the  separate  mountain  chains  which  traverse  the  irregular 
trapezium  of  the  highland  from  west  to  east,  but  cuts  them  in  a 
diagonal  direction.  That  part  of  the  highland  which  is  situated  to 
the  south-east  of  the  axis  seems  to  contain  some  very  high  table-lands  ; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  probably  occupied  by  very  high  mountain 
ranges,  which  descend  toward  the  adjacent  low  countries  with  a  rapid 
and  steep  declivity,  and  by  themselves  constitute  the  most  extensive 
mountain  region  of  the  globe.  This  alpine  region  however,  if  we  except 
a  small  part  of  the  Himalaya  range,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to 
Europeans. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  axis  extends  the  greater  of  the 
two  triangles  composing  the  trapezium  of  the  eastern  highland  of 
Asia.  It  sinks  gradually  toward  the  lakes  of  Baikal,  Zaizang,  and 
Aral,  forming  a  series  of  terraces  which  continually  exhibit  less  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  table-lands,  till  they  terminate  with  tho 
steppes  round  the  lake  of  Aral,  which  are  but  little  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean  ;  the  surface  of  the  lake  of  Aral  itself  is  36  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  These  steppes  therefore  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  highland, 
but  of  the  low  and  deeply-depressed  plains  which  surround  tho  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  lake  of  Aral.  At  present  only  the  elevation  of  the  largo 
lakes  which  lie  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  lowest  terraces,  and  in 
their  most  depressed  cavities,  has  been  determined  with  any  degree 
of  exactness.  The  lake  of  Zaizang  is  upwards  of  1600  feet  .above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Ledebour  and  Hum- 
boldt;  the  lake  of  Baikal  1420  feet;  and  Kiakhta,  the  great  commercial 
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town  between  Siberia  and  China,  situated  on  a  second  and  higher 
terrace,  is  2530  feet  above  the  sea,  according  to  the  barometrical  mea- 
surement of  Erman.  During  a  Russian  mission  to  China,  a  series  of 
heights  was  ascertained  across  the  Gobi  by  Bunge  and  Dr.  Fuss,  from 
Kiakhta  to  Peking ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  pass  leading  over  the 
mountain  chain  of  the  Dshirgalantu,  lying  south  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
vincial capital  Urga,  and  on  the  south  of  the  river  Tola,  is  only  5005 
feet  above  the  sea ;  and  that  on  the  southern  border  of  Gobi  not  far 
north  of  Peking,  the  highest  mountain  passes  which  are  crossed  by  the 
great  Chinese  Wall,  are  only  5525  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Between  Urga  and  the  Great  Wall  extends  the  desert  of  Gobi  It  is 
not  a  level  plain,  but  sinks  toward  the  middle,  where  it  is  about  3000 
and  in  some  places  only  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a  long 
extended  flat  valley,  lying  from  west  to  east  The  lowest  part  of  this 
valley  is  occupied  by  the  proper  Gobi,  called  also  Shamo  (that  is,  '  sea 
of  sand ' ) ;  its  surface  is  covered  with  sand,  and  abounds  in  salt  hi 
all  its  extent  it  displays  the  traces  and  phenomena  of  having  once  been 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  among  the  Mongols  a  notion  still  exists  that 
it  will  again  be  filled  with  water. 

Farther  to  the  west,  toward  the  Gobi  of  Hami  called  Han-hai  or 
the  dry  sea,'  the  table-land  probably  rises  again,  but  still  farther  to 
the  west  it  is  perhaps  again  furrowed  longitudinally  from  west  to  east 
by  a  wide  and  extensive  depression  of  the  surface.  We  are  induced 
to  make  such  a  conjecture  by  the  course  of  the  large  river  traversing 
Kashghar  and  Yarkand,  which  running  eastward  terminates  in  the 
lake  Lop,  which  probably  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley.  The 
culture  of  cotton  and  the  vine  in  Chinese  Turkistan,  along  the  tract 
indicated,  together  with  its  numerous  commercial  towns  (Kashghar, 
Yarkand,  Aksu,  Kutche,  Karashar,  Turfan,  Hami),  which  are  traversed 
by  the  great  road  leading  over  Central  Asia  to  China,  render  it  very 
probable  that  this  valley  is  not  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  that  the  countries  lying  in  this  direction  offer  no  great  obsta- 
cles to  travelling.  This  valley  is  bounded  by  two  high  mountain 
chains,  running  west  and  east,  of  which  that  to  the  north  is  called  the 
Thian-Shan  (Bogdo  Oola)  range,  and  the  southern  the  Kuen-lun  (Koul- 
koun)  Mountains.  These  two  extensive  mountain  ranges  may  be  called 
the  interior  mountain  chains  of  the  eastern  highland  of  Asia ;  the 
Altai  Mountains  on  the  north,  and  the  Himalaya  range  on  the  south, 
constitute  the  exterior  mountain  chains  of  this  elevated  region. 

Between  these  four  extensive  mountain  systems  lie  the  three  wide 
plains  which  occupy  the  central  countries  of  Asia,  and  in  which 
respectively  are  found  the  three  large  lakes  of  Balkash,  Lop,  and 
Tengri.  These  three  plains  comprehend  the  three  countries  known 
under  the  names  of  Zungary,  Tangut,  and  Tibet,  and  their  general 
level  probably  rises  higher  and  higher  aa  they  advance  from  north  to 
south. 

The  Altai  Mountains,  taken  according  to  the  restricted  acceptation 
of  the  name  at  the  present  day,  extend  from  56°  to  49J°  N.  lat,  and 
from  82*  to  87°  E.  long.,  occupying  an  area  of  about  40,000  square 
miles,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England.  The  physiognomy  of 
the  Altai  Mountains  in  their  western  and  southern  divisions  is  generally 
grand  and  interesting.  The  rivers,  which  are  very  numerous,  flow 
rapidly  with  full  streams ;  and  the  various  forms  of  the  stratified  and 
metamorphosed  rocks  of  the  limestone,  porphyry,  and  granite,  with 
the  Bielki  ('  white  or  snowy  mountains')  in  the  distance,  lend  to  the  scene 
the  charm  of  perpetual  novelty.  The  banks  of  the  Kahunya  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  present  a  landscape  of  the  most  impressive 
character;  an  immense  wall  of  rock,  extending  from  west  to  east, 
supports  fields  of  perpetual  snow  and  glaciers,  from  the  midst  of  which 
rise  numerous  rocky  points,  pyramids,  and  truncated  cones;  while  in 
the  distance  are  seen  the  two  towering  peaks,  named  the  Pillars  of  the 
Kahunya.  These  peaks  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  highest  summit* 
of  the  Altai  Mountains  stand  on  a  wide  and  elevated  table-land,  lying 
between  the  sources  of  the  Kahunya,  theBidaya,  and  the  Berell,  vttah 
joins  the  Bukhlarma.  Glaciers  spreading  from  the  bases  of  the 
Bidukha,  or  snowy  cones,  supply  the  fountains  of  these  three  river*. 
The  absolute  height  of  the  Pillars  ha*  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Gebler 
at  1 1 ,723  feet,  by  Tchihatchoff  at  1 2,790  feet  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Altai,  where  the  clay-elate  predominates,  the  aspect  of  the  country- 
is  more  monotonous ;  the  mountains  lose  all  variety  of  form,  and  assume 
the  character  of  long  ridge*.  It  is  on  these  mountains  of  slaty  structure 
that  the  most  disagreeable  charaeteristic  of  the  Altai  is  chiefly  developed 
—namely,  the  great  extent  of  deep  bog  and  morass,  through  which  a 
hone  crossing  the  hills  must  wade  belly-deep  even  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  and  not  without  the  danger  of  breaking  hi*  leg*,  if  he  get* 
entangled  in  the  bough*  of  the  trees  which  lie  buried  underneath. 
The  area  covered  by  perpetual  snow  in  the  Altai  is  very  considerable, 
but  the  height  of  the  snow-line,  which  is  very  irregular,  doe*  not  appear 
to  have  been  yet  ascertained  for  any  locality  by  exact  observation.  It 
i«  supineed  to  be  relatively  high,  owing  probably  to  the  great  mas*  of 
Uie  high  land  and  the  contiguity  of  the  mountain*,  a.  well  as  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  the  southern  and  more 
eUvsted  portion  of  the  Altai  its  general  elevation  does  not  perhaps 
fall  much  short  of  8000  feet  The  Altai  Mountain*  owe  their  reputa- 
aooand  importance  chiefly  to  their  mineral  treasures— rich  silver, 
— ,  and  iron  ores,  to  which  gold  ha*  recently  been  added. 

"^2^2.7*U!n  "*  **••  Thianchan  follow  the  Altai  in  a  southern 
.  The  Thianchan,  or  the  •  Celestial  Mountains,1  Tengri-Tagh  of 
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the  Turks,  is  eight  times  as  long,  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  as  the 
Pyrenees.  Boyond,  tli.it  is  to  say,  to  the  west  of  its  intersection  with 
the  meridian  chain  of  the  Bolor,  the  Thianchan  bears  the  name*  of 
Asferah  and  Aktagh,  rich  in  metals,  and  intersected  with  fissures 
which  emit  hot  vapours,  luminous  at  night,  and  which  are  used  for 
obtaining  sal-ammoniac.  East  of  the  transverse  Bolor  chain  there 
follow  successively  in  the  Thianchan,  according  to  Humboldt.  tip' 
Kashgar  Pass,  the  Glacier  Pass  of  Djeparle,  the  volcano  of  Pesliau, 
from  which  fire  and  streams  of  lava  issued  at  least  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century;  the  great  snow-covered  massive  elevation  ••{ 
Bogdo-Odla ;  the  Solfatara  of  Urumtei,  which  furnishes  sulphur  and 
sal-ammoniac,  and  lies  in  a  coal  district ;  the  volcano  of  Turfau  or 
Ho-tcheou,  and  of  Pidjau,  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  activity.  Tip- 
great  distance  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  interior  of  Axia  from  the  sea- 
coast  is  a  remarkable  and  isolated  phenomenon.  East  of  the  volcano 
of  Turfet  the  chain  of  the  Thianchan  merges  into  the  great  elevated 
tract  of  Gobi,  which  runs  in  a  south-west  and  north-cast  direction. 
This  interruption  of  the  mountain  chain  continues  for  more  than 
94  degrees  of  longitude ;  it  is  caused  by  the  transversal  intersection 
of  the  Gobi,  but  beyond  the  latter  the  more  southern  chain  of  Inshan 
('  silver  mountains'),  proceeding  from  west  toeast  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  near  Poking,  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Thianchan.  No 
summit  of  the  Thianchan  has  as  yet  been  measured. 

The  Thianchan  is  succeeded  by  the  mountain  system  of  the  Kuon- 
lun,  which  with  its  western  prolongation  in  the  Hindu-Koosh,  tli.- 
Persian  Elburz,  and  Demavend,  constitute,  with  thu  American  chain 
of  the  Andes,  the  longest  lines  of  elevation  on  our  planet.  At  th>- 
point  where  the  meridian  chain  of  the  Bolor  intersects  the  Knrnliiii 
at  right  angles  the  latter  receives  the  name  of  Orion  Mountains  (Tsung- 
ling).  Bounding  Tibet  in  the  north  the  Kuenlun  runs  in  a  r> 
direction  from  west  to  east,  in  the  parallel  of  36°  N.  lat,  until 
the  chain  is  broken  in  the  meridian  of  Hlassa  by  the  vast  moun- 
tain-knot which  surrounds  the  '  Sea  of  Stars'  (Ting-so-hai)  and  the 
Alpine  lake  of  Khukti-noor.  The  chains  of  Nan-chan  and  Kilian-chan, 
lying  somewhat  farther  north,  and  extending  to  the  Chinese  Wall  near 
Liang-tcheu,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  prolongation  •>( 
the  Kuenlun.  To  the  west  of  the  intersection  of  the  Bolor  and  the 
Kuenlun  the  regular  direction  of  the  axis  of  elevation  proves,  in 
Humboldt' s  opinion,  that  the  Hindu-Koosh  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
Kuenlun  and  not  of  the  Himalaya.  From  the  Taurus  in  Syria  to  the 
Kaffiristan  the  chain  follows  the  parallel  of  Rhodes  over  a  distance  of 
45  degrees  of  longitude.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Hindu-Koosh,  situated 
north  of  Peshawar,  in  34"  30'  N.  lat.,  71°  40'  E.  long.,  is  21,560  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  very  interesting  journey 
to  Tibet  reached  the  range  of  the  Kuenlun  at  the  Karakonim  Pass. 
His  route  lay  from  Ladak  tip  the  valley  of  the  Shayok  River,  and  he 
describes  one  of  the  upland  plains  over  which  he  travelled  in  this 
mountainous  region  as  being  18,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  this  he  pre- 
sumes may  be  the  highest  flat  plain  on  the  globe.  The  elevation  of 
Karakonim  Pass  was  18,600  feet,  which  in  the  middle  of  August  waa 
found  free  from  snow;  the  general  height  of  the  range  is  estimated 
at  20,000  or  21,000  feet 

The  mountain  system  of  the  Himalaya  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Indus  and  on  the  east  by  the  Brahmaputra.  Recent  surveys  and 
researches  have  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  this  the 
grandest  elevated  mass  of  our  globe.  Several  peaks  upu.'inln  of  28,000 
feet  high  have  been  measured  with  great  care,  and  it  baa  been  established 
by  the  journeys  and  researches  of  Hodgson,  Strachcy,  Hooker,  and 
others  that  many  previous  notions  on  the  general  features  of  thin 
mighty  system  were  erroneous.  Hodgson  has  based  a  system  of  spurs 
extending  southward  from  the  connected  central  range  of  the  moun- 
tains. These  spurs,  he  maintains,  are  the  boundaries  of  so  many 
hydrographical  basins  of  the  chief  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  and  the  highest  summits  ore  found  not  on  the  connected 
ranges  but  on  these  meridional  branches,  to  the  south  of  the  former. 
He  then  enumerates  seven  spurs  which  are  characterised  by  the 
following  culminating  points : — 


Height  in  feat. 

Latitude,  North. 

Longitude,  East. 

Junnotri 

:>:,.>•<'" 

»0°  58'    0" 

78"  12'    0" 

Nuida  DCT!        . 

lt,MI 

30    2}    17 

79    67   14 

DhawaUftirl    . 

27,000 

20    10     0 

83      0     0 

Conulnthin 

24,700 

28    20     0 

86      0     0 

KunchinKfiiga 

28,178 

27    41    33 

88    11    60 

Chumului 

23,»29 

27    42     0 

89    18     0 

Gemini  . 

f  21,800  \ 

I  «,«e  / 

17    to     0 

92    $0     0 

Respecting  the  north-western  Himalaya  and  the  contiguous  part  of 
Tibet  the  brothers  Strachcy  as  well  as  Dr.  Thomson  have  shown  "  that 
neither  the  Kuenlun  nor  the  Himalaya,  as  marked  upon  our  maps, 
have  any  definite  special  existence  as  mountain  chains  apart  from  the 
general  elevated  mass  of  Tibet  That  rugged  country  thus  seems  to 
form  the  summit  of  a  great  protuberance  above  the  general  level  of 
the  earth's  surface,  of  which  these  two  chains  form  the  north  and 
south  faces."  Again  in  the  eastern  Himalaya  Dr.  Hooker,  as  before 
stated,  has  found  that  "  the  Himalaya  mountain-ridge  of  our  maps  is 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  certain  lofty  peaks  which,  catching  all 
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the  moisture  of  Hindustan,  retain  it  in  enow  and  ice,  and  that  these 
far  from  being  the  real  axis  are  very  distant  from  it."  These  diiferent 
hints  are  important  accessions  towards  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  system.  The  following  observations  of  the  brothers  Strachey  on 
the  British  Himalayan  provinces  of  Kumaon  and  Gurwal  are  partly 
applicable  to  the  structure  and  character  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
mountains.  Along  the  whole  of  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya, 
from  the  debouch*  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Brahmaputra,  extends 
a  vast  unbroken  plain,  which  is  prolonged  southward  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  near  Calcutta  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  it  follows 
the  Indus  through  the  Panjab  and  Scinde  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  covering 
in  all  an  area  of  nearly  500,000  square  miles.  The  highest  portion  of 
this  plainjs  that  between  the  rivers  Sutlej  and  Jumna,  and  its  elevation 
along  theVoot  of  the  mountains  is  there  probably  about  1200  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  transition  from  the  plains  to  the  mountains  is 
sudden  and  well-defined.  A  line  of  hills  that  has  been  called  the 
Siwalik,  or  Sub-Himalayan  range,  rises  abruptly  and  without  any  inter- 
mediate undulating  ground  from  the  apparently  perfectly  level  surface 
of  thfc  flat  country.  Their  elevation  varies  from  a  few  hundred  to 
3000  or  4000  feet.  These  hills  seem  to  have,  with  hardly  any  excep- 
tion, a.  well-defined  existence  along  the  whole  of  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Himalaya,  presenting  much  the  same  general  features  along  the 
entire  line  of  mountains.  Between  this  range  of  hills  and  the  general 
mass  of  mountains  are  found  a  number  of  '  duns,'  or  flat  valleys,  the 
floors  of  which  generally  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  deposit  of  boulders 
and  gravel,  and  reach  an  elevation  of  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  great  mountain  region  parallel  to  the  outer  hills,  but  from  five  to 
ten  miles  farther  in,  rises  somewhat  suddenly  to  an  average  elevation 
of  perhaps  7000  feet,  and  extends  to  the  north  over  a  breadth  of 
upwards  of  500  miles.  At  a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles  from  the  outer 
range  the  mountains  again  rise  rather  abruptly,  and  form  that  won- 
derful range  of  snowy  mountains  which  surpasses  in  its  elevation  all 
other  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  now  known  to  us.  The  loftiest  peaks 
are  generally  met  with  80  or  90  miles  from  the  southern  edge  of  the 
chain,  and  their  height  mostly  exceeds  20,000  feet,  and  reaches  in  the 
eastern  Himalaya  28,000  feet  and  upwards.  The  great  peaks  are  not 
found  on  a  continuous  ridge,  but  are  grouped  together  in  masses  that 
are  separated  one  from  the  other  by  deep  depressions,  through  which 
flow  the  streams  that  drain  those  parts  of  the  mountains  which  are 
immediately  contiguous.  To  the  north  the  valleys  that  traverse  the 
mountains  between  the  snowy  ranges  and  the  plains  are  for  the  most 
part  little  more  than  gigantic  ravines,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows 
the  river  each  contains  in  a  very  contracted  channel,  which  at  intervals 
only  opens  out  into  an  alluvial  flat  capable  of  cultivation.  The  level 
of  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  is  of  course  very  various,  but  in  tracing 
up  the  courses  of  the  larger  streams  we  usually  arrive  within  10  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  snowy  peak*,  without  having  risen  to  more 
than  4000  or  5000  feet.  In  proceeding,  however,  we  find  that  where 
we  cross  the  line  on  which  the  great  peaks  are  situated  the  ascent 
very  rapidly  increases,  and  a  very  few  miles  carries  the  river-bed  up 
to  an  altitude  of  9000  or  10,000  feet :  thus  showing  that  the  sudden 
increase  of  height  of  the  mountains  along  this  line  is  not  confined  to 
the  peaks  alone,  but  is  a  general  elevation  of  the  whole  surface.  As 
we  pass  to  the  north  from  the  line  of  greatest  elevation  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  altitude  of  the  ridge  is  not  much,  while  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys  is  constantly  increasing  in  height ;  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  the  mean  height  of  the  whole  may  actually  increase 
as  we  recede  from  the  great  peaks  until  we  reach  the  watershed  of  the 
rtreams  that  flow  to  the  south,  which  is  found  at  about  25  miles  to 
the  north  of  those  peaks.  In  passing  through  the  most  elevated 
portions  of  the  mountains  the  traveller,  who  naturally  expects  to  see 
scenes  of  surprising  magnificence  amid  these  gigantic  snow-clad  pin- 
nacles, is  too  often  doomed  to  be  disappointed  ;  for  in  his  painful 
progress  along  the  narrow  gorges  that  traverse  these  regions  he  can 
but  seldom  see  anything  beyond  the  rocks  that  frown  immediately 
over  his  head.  Exceptions  however  there  are  though  few  to  this 
rule,  and  we  are  sometimes  able  to  snatch  from  the  summits  of  the 
higher  passes,  in  the  rare  intervals  during  which  they  are  not  shrouded 
in  mist,  views  of  stupendous  and  chaotic  masses  of  mountains  that  fill 
the  mind  with  astonishment  and  awe.  Nor  is  the  scene  that  presents 
itself  when  we  at  length  reach  the  watershed  less  remarkable.  After 
weeks  have  been  spent  in  traversing  mountain  after  mountain  of  the 
seeming  interminable  succession  of  which  the  eye  begins  to  tire,  while 
the  incessant  roar  of  the  torrents  that  rush  by  begins  to  weary  the 
ear,  we  are  here  suddenly  arrested  by  seeing  spread  out  before  us  a 
plain  that  without  sign  of  water,  of  vegetation,  or  of  animal  life 
stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion ;  behind  which  rise  mountains  that  gradually  fade  away  in  the 
distance,  with  here  and  there  only  a  peak  lightly  tipped  with  snow. 
This  in  fact  is  the  very  plain  which  was  seen  by  some  of  the  earliest 
missionary  travellers  in  Tibet,  and  the  account  of  whose  existence 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  whole  country  was  a  vast  plain  of 
immense  altitude.  When  it  became  apparent,  as  it  ultimately  did 
from  the  accounts  of  subsequent  travellers,  that  a  great  part  of  Tibet 
was  a  confused  mass  of  mountain,  doubts  were  thrown  on  the  exist- 
ence of  any  plain  at  all,  and  it  has  become  necessary,  so  to  speak,  to 
re-discover  this  very  remarkable  feature  of  these  mountains.  The  plain 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  British  Himalayan  provinces  is  about 
oioo.  Div.  vol..  i. 


120  miles  in  length  and  50  to  60  miles  in  extreme  breadth.  The 
mountains  that  bound  it  to  the  north,  as  already  noticed,  hardly 
appear  to  be  what  we  should  call  snowy,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
so  high  as  the  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  on  its  southern  edge.  The 
height  of  the  celebrated  peak  Kailtis  has  been  determined  by  purely 
trigonometrical  operations  to  be  not  quite  22,000  feet,  while  another 
peak  more  to  the  west,  one  of  the  few  that  just  entered  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow,  was  similarly  found  to  be  little  above  20,500  feet. 

The  surface  of  the  plain  itself  varies  in  elevation  from  above  16,000 
feet  along  its  southern  edge  to  about  15,000  feet  in  its  more  central 
parts,  where  it  is  cut  through  by  the  river  Sutlej,  which  flows  at  the 
bottom  of  a  stupendous  ravine  hollowed  out  of  the  alluvial  matter  of 
which  the  plain  is  composed  to  a  depth  not  much  less  than  3000 
feet. 
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hills  and  the  line  of  greatest  elevation  is  made  up  of  every  variety  of 
metamorphic  rock,  amongst  which  several  lines  of  eruptive  action  are 
met  with,  all  following  more  or  less  the  general  line  of  the  strike. 
Two  lines  of  granite  are  thus  found  to  traverse  this  portion  of  the 
mountains,  the  more  northern  of  which  is  coincident  with  the  line  of 
the  greatest  elevation,  but  the  actual  quantity  of  granite  is  on  the 
whole  small.  Immediately  following  the  crystalline  schists  that 
accompany  the  northern  line  of  granite,  we  find  a  considerable 
thickness  of  slaty  beds,  both  argillaceous  and  calcareous,  on  which 
rest  strata  that  are  certainly  of  Silurian  age,  to  judge  from  the  fossils 
that  were  obtained  by  Captain  R.  Strachey  from  those  beds  of  19,000 
and  20,000  feet  in  height.  Surrounding  the  palaeozoic  strata,  beds  of 
MuichtUcalk  and  oolite  are  met  with,  the  latter  following  on  the  whole 
the  waterparting  of  the  streams  that  rise  to  the  north  of  the  great 
snowy  peaks,  attaining  an  elevation  which  exceeds  19,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  But  probably  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  geological 
structure  of  these  mountains  is  found  when  reaching  the  table-laud  of 
Tibet.  In  this  district  they  consist  of  a  tertiary  deposit  of  boulders  and 
gravel,  which  has  attained  its  present  wonderful  elevation,  above  15,000 
feet,  without  any  sensible  disturbance  of  the  horizontality  of  the  beds  in 
which  it  was  originally  laid  out.  Bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse, 
and  other  ruminants  are  found  imbedded  in  these  strata.  From  a 
consideration  of  various  facts  it  appears  probable  that  this  plain  has 
been  raised  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  its  present  great  elevation 
since  the  tertiary  epoch,  and  almost  as  a  necessary  consequence  it  will 
follow  that  the  present  development  of  the  Himalaya  and  of  the 
elevated  regions  of  Tibet  dates  no  farther  back  than  that  period. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  presented  to  the  observer  of  nature  in  these 
magnificent  mountains,  none  can  compare  in  grandeur  with  that 
constantly  before  his  eyes  in  the  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
On  the  southern  face  of  the  mountains  in  Kumaon  and  Gurwal 
Captains  Strachey  consider  the  elevation  of  the  snow-line  to  be  about 
15,500  feet.  When  however  we  pass  to  the  north  of  the  great  peaks 
and  stand  on  the  plain  beyond  them,  it  is  not  without  surprise  that  we 
observe  that  in  spite  of  our  having  advanced  far  to  the  north,  the 
snow-line  has  receded  very  considerably,  so  as  to  reach  19.000  feet,  or 
even  20,000  feet  of  elevation :  this  fact  is  explained  by  the  small  quantity 
of  snow  that  falls  to  the  north  of  the  great  Himalayan  peaks  as 
compared  with  that  which  falls  to  the  south.  The  fact  that  glaciers 
abound  in  all  parts  of  the  mountains  covered  by  perpetual  snow  has 
only  recently  been  discovered  by  the  brothers  Strachey.  The  lowest 
level  to  which  any  glacier  has  been  observed  to  descend  is  about 
1 1,500  feet,  and  from  that  height  to  1 2,000  feet  is  the  ordinary  elevation 
of  their  extremities.  To  the  north  of  the  great  peaks  however,  where 
the  snow-line  is  considerably  higher,  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
glaciers  recede  in  a  somewhat  corresponding  degree,  the  altitude  at 
which  they  terminate  being  usually  increased  to  about  16,000  feet. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Himalaya  is  corresponding  to  its  different 
elevation.  In  approaching  it  from  the  plains  of  northern  India  a 
change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  is  forced  upon  our 
attention  long  before  we  reach  the  first  ranges  of  hills.  A  belt  of 
forest  skirting  the  foot  of  the  mountains  for  a  breadth  of  10  or  15 
miles  succeeds  to  the  perfectly  open  and  highly  cultivated  districts  to 
the  south.  This  forest  is  of  strictly  tropical  character,  and  the 
tropical  character  prevails  as  we  ascend  the  exterior  face  of  the 
mountains  to  a  height  of  4000  feet.  Far  different  is  it  when  we 
follow  the  same  zone  of  elevation  into  the  interior  of  the  mountains 
along  the  courses  "of  the  larger  rivers,  which,  owing  to  the  great  depth 
of  the  valleys  in  which  they  flow,  carry  a  tropical  flora  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains.  Above  4  000  feet  oaks  and  rhododendrons  gradually 
increase  in  number,  and  these  trees,  with  andromeda,  form  the  great 
mass  of  the  forest  from  6000  to  8000  feet.  Deciduous  trees  of  the 
temperate  zone,  with  the  addition  of  other  pines,  prevail  in  the  upper 
regions  of  forest,  that  is  from  8000  to  11,500  feet.  This  is  succeeded 
by  a  more  open  tract,  where  the  trees  are  replaced  by  shrubs.  At  an 
elevation  of  between  17,000  and  18,000  feet  vegetable  life  finally 
ceases  on  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  great  snowy  peaks,  though 
farther  to  the  north,  according  to  Captain  Henry  Strachey,  it  appears 
to  reach  to  19,000  feet.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  and  barley  is 
extended  with  success  to  a  hsight  of  11,500  feet  in  the  valleys  that  lie 
between  the  great  snowy  peaks  and  the  waterparting  behind  them. 
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On  the  ranges  to  the  louth  it  U  not  carried  above  8000  feet,  and  seldom  | 
abore  5000  feet.     In  Tibet  a  species  of  barley  U  grown  at  an  altitude 
•  f  15,000  feet. 

The  highland  of  Eastern  Asia  'u  on  every  aide  surrounded  by 
extensive  terraces,  through  which  the  great  river  systems  descend  to 
the  lowlands  bordering  on  the  ocean. 

On  the  mountain  range*  which  bound  the  table-lands  on  the  north 
four  great  riven  take  their  rise  :  the  Irtish  from  the  lake  of  /ji^ng 
joins  the  Oby  and  Tobol ;  the  Tenesei  unites  with  the  Angara,  which 
issues  from  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  with  the  two  Tunguakas ;  the 
Lena,  with  its  great  tributary  the  Witim ;  the  fourth  is  the  Amur. 
They  run  respectively  2000,  3200,  2800,  and  1750  miles,  measured 
along  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  Oby,  with  its  tributaries,  drains 
1,250,000  square  miles,  the  Tenesei  about  1,040,000,  the  Lena  800,000, 
and  the  Amur  about  800,000 — all  taken  together,  a  surface  much  more 
extensive  than  that  of  Europe,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it 
belongs  to  Siberia.  They  abound  in  fish ;  and  as  they  have  plenty  of 
water,  two-thirds  of  their  courses  are  navigable,  but  the  lower  part 
is  for  more  than  six  months  of  the  year  covered  with  ice.  This 
causes  in  spring-time  an  excessive  swelling  of  the  waters  in  the  upper 
branches  and  tributaries,  by  which  their  banks  are  torn  off,  and  great 
irnmm  of  rocks  and  earth  carried  down  and  strewed  over  the  flat 
country  along  the  lower  course  of  the  river.  The  navigation  on  the 
principal  water-courses  from  south  to  north  is  for  this  reason  very 
inconsiderable ;  but  it  is  much  more  important  in  their  tributaries 
running  east  and  west,  by  means  of  which  a  water-communication  is 
established  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  countries  lying  between 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  Okhotzk. 

From  the  mountain  region  bordering  on  the  highland  of  Eastern 
Asia  two  extensive  terraces  descend  gradually  toward  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  besidesa  great  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  latter  are  watered 
by  smaller  rivers,  but  the  two  former  give  rise  to  the  two  great  river 
systems  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Kiaiig  (Kincha-kiang,  Ta-kiang,  or 
Xantse-kiang),  of  which  the  former  runs  upwards  of  2300  miles,  and 
the  latter  more  than  3300  miles,  if  their  great  bends  are  taken  into 
account.  Each  of  them  carries  off  the  waters  of  a  surface  of  above 
700,000  square  mile*.  The  Chinese  call  them  the  '  Sons  of  the  Ocean,' 
a  name  probably  derived  from  the  tides  ascending  them  upwards  of 
400  miles,  by  which  they  are  changed  into  seas  of  fresh  water  and 
rendered  navigable  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sea.  This  great 
advantage  of  the  Chinese  rivers  arises  from  their  geographical  position 
•with  respect  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  which  the  tides  rise  to  the 
greatest  height  The  sources  of  these  two  rivers  are  not  very  distant 
from  one  another  on  the  table-lands,  but  in  their  middle  course  they  are 
widely  separated  to  the  north  and  south  by  the  ranges  which  fnrni  the 
borders  of  the  highland  ;  in  the  lowlands  of  China  however  they 
converge  again,  and  their  embouchures  are  only  about  100  miles 
distant  from  one  another ;  but  before  they  fall  into  the  sea,  they  ore 
connected  by  numerous  canals.  The  tract  between  these  rivers  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  one  immense  delta,  and  the  riven  themselves 
as  a  double  river  system,  formed  on  the  most  colossal  scale,  between 
which  is  situated  the  best  cultivated  country  on  the  globe,  central 
China,  which  to  these  rivers  U  indebted  for  its  system  of  canals,  and  in 
some  measure  for  its  civilisation. 

The  rivers  of  Southern  Asia  form  three  distinct  groups,  of  which 
those  of  India  cast  of  the  Ganges  are  little  known  ;  only  their  mouths 
and  the  lower  parts  of  their  course  have  been  explored.  Those  rivers, 
of  which  nix  or  seven  run  a  considerable  distance,  taken  together, 
contain  probably  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  all  the  rivers  of  the 
northern  half  of  Africa.  Their  course  lies  from  north  to  south,  ,,r 
•outhnwuth-eart,  and  the  valley,  drained  by  them  extend  in  a  parallel 
direction  between  the  mountain  ranges,  which  an  as  uniform  as  the 
valleys,  and  widen  towards  theBunda  Archipelago  in  the  shape  of  a 
fan.  The  rivers  of  Camboja,  Siam,  and  Pegu,  which  are  the  largest, 
carry  off  a  great  volume  of  water,  and  are  navigable  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  explored,  except 
the  river  of  Pegu  or  the  Irawaddy,  which  in  our  war  with  the  Birmeae 
has  been  navigated  by  armed  vemOs  up  to  Promo,  and  ascended  by  the 
•team-boat*  up  to  the  town  of  Ava,  446  miles  fmm  iU  month.  It  in 
•aid  to  be  navigable  for  boaU  300  miles  higher,  to  li'hamo.  It*  upper 
course  was  visited  in  1827  by  Wilcox  and  IlurH«.n.  who  itcttini?  nut 
from  Sadiya  in  Aiuim  traversed  the  Langtam  Mountains,  ami  had  a 
view  of  the  river  in  27°  80'  N.  Int.,  only  about  60  miles  from  iU  ,. 
which  lie  in  the  snow-covered  mountains  farther  north.  At  this  place 
th«  Irawaddy  is  about  80  yards  wide.  On  the  map  which  D'Anvillo 
made  f.,r  Du  Halite's  'China1  this  river  iit  identified  »i 
ZaogboUu,  or  Sampoo,  the  great  river  of  Tibet,  which  flows  to  the 
»oiith  of  H' Lasso.  (BBAimiFUTRA  ;  A»AM.J 

Jne  rivers  of  India  within  the  Ganges  run  in  a  direction  f|iiito 

IBermt  from  that  of  the  rivers  beyond  the  Ganges,  which  are  parallel 
»«  one  another.  The  Ganges  and  the  Indus  take  a  diverging  course 
and  •olCT  different  parU  of  the  sea;  but  their  tributaries,  npacially 

b*  Jumna  and  the  Sutlej,  approach  one  nnoth.r.   and  facilitate  the 
1  intercoune  of  the  nations  which  inhnl.it  the  banks  of  the 
The  advantages  which  result  from  these  riven 
>t  gulfs  are  still  greater.      Tin-  trnlf  of 
Intent*  of  the  |-.,,in«til«  inf.  romm- 
nations  of  Malay  origin  and  with  the  Chinese,  whilst  the  gulf  of  Malabar 


opens  to  them  the  coasts  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  It  is  principally  through 
this  direction  of  its  rivers  that  India  within  the  Ganges  has  enjoyed 
such  opportunities  of  civilisation  over  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 

The  Ganges  is  1940  miles  iu  length,  and  drains  a  surface  of  upward* 
of  400,000  square  miles.  It  rises  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in  one 
of  the  most  elevated  region)  of  the  globe,  covered  with  extensive  masses 
of  snow,  from  which  abundance  of  water  continually  descends,  and  is 
carried  off  by  a  dozen  great  rivers,  many  of  which  exceed  the  Rhine 
in  volume  and  in  length  of  course.  These  rivers  enter  the  Delta  of 
Bengal,  which  is  twice  as  huge  as  that  of  tin-  Nile,  and  presents  a 
most  extensive  and  intricate  system  of  rivers  and  canals  for  irrigation 
as  well  as  for  navigation.  By  its  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra, 
which  descends  through  the  valley  of  Aram,  the  river  system  of  the 
Ganges  becomes  double  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  great  Chinese 
rivers.  The  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra  descend  from  regions 
different  in  natural  advantages,  of  which  only  that  adjacent  to  the 
Ganges  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilisation. 

The  river  system  of  the  Indus  has  the  highest  historical  interest, 
partly  from  containing  the  I'aujab,  the  country  of  the  five  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  eastern  mountains,  and  partly  from  its 
geographical  position.  Flowing  along  the  cavtern  edge  of  the  table- 
land of  Iran,  with  a  general  course  from  north  to  south,  the  Indus 
forms  the  true  boundary  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia.  India, 
that  country  which  more  than  any  other  has  attracted  the  admiration 
of  the  philosopher,  the  cupidity  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  speculations 
of  the  merchant,  is  accessible  from  the  west  only  by  two  roads,  one 
of  which  leading  along  the  valley  of  the  L'abul  River  passes  through 
Attock  on  the  Indus  to  the  Panjab  ;  the  other  which  has  been  less 
used  leads  from  Herat  through  Candahor  to  Shikarpoor  near  the 
Indus.  The  track  which  leads  from  the  table  Ian. 1  of  Inn  through 
Cabul  to  the  narrow  terrace  on  which  IV-hawur  is  built,  andthenceto 
Attock,  is  the  high-road  along  which  the  nations  of  Asia  for  many 
generations  descended  iu  their  passage  to  India,  but  which  never  was 
ascended  by  the  nations  of  that  country.  The  sources  of  the  Indus 
were  discovered  only  in  1812,  as  well  as  those  of  its  great  tributary 
the  Satadru  (Sutlej);  both  of  them  rise  on  the  high  table-land  of 
Tibet,  the  Indus  on  the  slopes  of  the  Kailasa  Mountains,  and  the 
Satadru  in  the  sacred  lake  of  Manasarovar.  These  riven  therefore  do 
not  originate  like  the  Ganges  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  but  on  its  northern  descent  and  the  high  table-land  itself;  a 
fact  which  till  lately  was  not  known.  From  this  circumstance  it 
follows  that  these  rivers  pierce  the  range  in  all  its  breadth,  and  paaa 
through  immense  clefts  in  the  mountain  mass,  before  they  arrive  at 
the  low  plains  of  Hindustan.  Below  the  Punjnud  (or  Pancha-nada, 
that  is,  the  t  n,  which  receives  all  the  waters  of  tin  I' 

the  Indus,  like  the  Nile,  is  not  enriched  by  any  conaiderabl 
and  iu  delta  which  was  once  so  famous  fur  it*  civilisation  is  at 
present  in  a  neglected  state,  and  has  partially  been  chauged  into  an 
uncultivated  desert.  The  whole  course  of  the  Indus  amounts  to 
upwards  of  2300  miles,  and  it  drains  a  surface  of  more  than  400,000 
square  miles. 

i  are  the  ten  or  twelve  extensive  terraces  of  Eastern  Asia,  which, 
differing  in  their  forms  and  geographical  position,  and  traversed  by 
large  river  systems,  display  a  great  diversity  of  natural  productions, 
and  have  given  a  different  turn  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  among 
the  nations  which  inhabit  them.  They  are  partly  divided  from  one 
another  and  partly  surrounded  by  the  lowlands.  But  these  latter  are 
not  flat  level  countries.  Mountain  ridges  and  table-lands  often  rise 
in  the  middle  of  them,  though  they  do  not  attain  such  a  height  as 
those  of  Central  Asia.  Such  a  table-land  is  found  in  southern  ' 
where  it  constitutes  the  mountain  region  of  Yun-nan,  Su-chuon,  and 
Kuang-si;  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  where  it  occupies  Loon;  and 
on  the  peninsula  within  t  lie  Ganges,  where  the  table-land  of  Deccan 
is  >!<  'iibtless  the  most  remarkable  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  known 
of  these  subordinate  highlands. 

This  plateau  of  Deccan  ococupie*  with  it*  elevated  plains,  which  at 
an  average  rise  from  2000  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  triangular  peninsula  between  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  mountain  range  known  by  the  name  (.f  the, 
Ghauts  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  descend*  rapidly 
to  the  narrow,  rocky,  •  •sqne  coast  of  Malabar,  which  is 

characterised  by  it*  numerous  harbours.  On  the  northern  side,  where 
the  Vindhya  Mountains  stand,  it  sinks  in  M  ,  .  si.  n.lne.' 

through  the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Bundelkund,  till  it  terminates  in 
the  flat  plain  of  northern  Hindustan.  Towards  the  oast  its  descent 
i<  formed  by  gentle  slopes  and  terraces,  as  the  course  of  all  its  rivers 
shows,  which  run  off  from  the  high  plains  to  the  flat  and  broad,  but 
sultry  and  arid,  coast  of  Coromandel.  This  table-land  < 
much  favoured  by  nature.  Its  insulated  position  is  quite  independent 
of  the  hiahl.  d  Asia ;  it  is  placed  between  two  seas  and  in 

the  conflict  of  the  monsoons,  and  cooled  by  sea  breezes.     M< 
its  surface  being  formed  by  a  series  of  terraces  which  lie  witl 
tropics,  it  enjoys  nil  the  advantages  of  tropical  countries   without 
partaking  of  their  disadvantages.     On  tho  sultry  coast  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation    is  displayed   in   the   cocoa-palm,  th' 
cinnamon-laurel,  and  the  pine  apple  ;  it.  i 

of  teak -trees  to  thn  ric,- li.-ld»  on  that:'1  <"1  Htiil 

higher  on  tho  cool  summits  of  the  mountains  it  offers  to  the  observer 
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the  fruit-trees  and  grain-fields  of  Europe,  flax-plantations,  and  rich 
meadows.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  these  numerous  and  great 
advantages,  rarely  if  ever  BO  closely  united,  determined  at  an  early 
period  the  civilisation  of  its  inhabitants,  and  impressed  on  it  a  peculiar 
character.  Among  the  three  peninsulas  with  which  Asia  terminates 
on  the  south,  and  which  remind  us  of  the  three  peninsulas  of  Europe 
— Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  on  which  civilisation  made  such  rapid 
progress — the  peninsula  of  Deccan  has  doubtless  contributed  most  to 
the  progress  of  social  improvement. 

The  Highland  of  Western  Asia,  which  is  named  the  Table-Land  of 
Iran,  in  opposition  to  the  deep  plains  which  are  adjacent  to  it  on  the 
north-east  called  Turan,  has  the  figure  of  a  rectangular  oblong, 
extending  from  the  Upper  Indus  through  all  Western  Asia  to  the 
shores  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  Persia ; 
over  its  western  parts  extends  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  its 
eastern  division  contains  Afghanistan.  It  is  materially  distinguished 
from  the  highland  of  Eastern  Asia  by  its  surface  being  more  generally 
ible,  and  exhibiting  extensive  tracts  which  actually  are  culti- 
vated, or  were  so  formerly.  The  latter  circumstance  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  numerous  ruins  of  large  towns  and  other  monuments 
of  architecture  which  exist  even  in  those  districts  which  at  present 
are  without  cultivation ;  as  on  the  north-east  in  Khorasan,  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bactria,  towards  the  south  in  Karmania  and  Persia,  and 
even  hi  the  western  districts,  as  in  Kurdistan,  which  formed  a  part  of 
ancient  Media.  This  observation  however  is  not  applicable  to  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  highland,  comprehending  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Gedrosia  and  Arachosia,  which  at  present  forms  a  part 
of  Beloochistan,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  table-land  of 
Kelat,  which  rises  to  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Towards  the  valley  of  the  river  Indus  its  extremely  rapid  slope 
(which  is  formed  by  steep  rocks  and  feeds  no  rivers)  is  without  culti- 
vation and  even  without  roads  except  one,  and  only  inhabited  by 
fierce  Afghan  tribes.  The  road  alluded  to  is  that  from  Candahar  to 
Shikarpoor  by  the  Bolan  Pass.  [AFGHANISTAN.] 

The  northern  edge  of  the  highland,  which  extends  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  deep  plains  of  Bokhara 
is  historically  famous  for  containing  the  Bactrian,  Parthian,  Hyrcanian, 
and  Caspian  mountain  passes,  which  are  narrow  defiles,  offering  a 
passage  for  the  armies  of  the  conquerors  descending  from  Iran  to 
Turan.  This  country  has  for  many  centuries  been  the  abode  of 
warlike  mountain  tribes,  whose  chiefs  by  holding  possession  of  the 
mountain  passes  on  the  north  have  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
extensive  plains  of  the  table  land.  This  was  the  policy  of  Nadir  Shah 
and  of  Fet'h  All  Shah,  who,  sensible  of  this  peculiar  circumstance, 
fixed  their  residence  at  Teheran,  a  town  built  near  one  of  the  passes, 
on  the  high  table-land.  The  caravans  which  travel  eastward  to  India 
and  Bokhara,  and  westward  by  Tabriz  to  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor, 
are  obliged  to  pass  along  the  southern  side  of  this  mountainous 
boundary-girdle  and  near  the  openings  of  the  passes.  Along  the 
great  road,  which  is  invariably  fixed  to  this  tract  by  the  nature  of  the 
surface  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  table-land,  there  rose  nume- 
rous great  emporiums.  Here  wo  find  the  towns  of  Cabul,  Candahar, 
Herat,  Meshed,  Nishapoor,  Teheran,  Rai  (the  ancient  Rhagse),  Casbin, 
and  Tauris  or  Tabriz. 

The  southern  border  of  the  table-land  of  Iran  is  still  more 
distinctly  marked  by  nature.  It  is  separated  from  the  low  coast  and 
from  the  wide  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  by  a  broad 
mountain  tract,  which  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  extends  to 
the  place  where  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  breaking  through  the 
rocky  masses  of  the  high  table-land,  enter  the  low  plains.  This 
mountain  tract  consists  of  from  three  to  seven  ridges,  running 
parallel  to  one  another  and  separated  by  as  many  narrow  longitudinal 
valleys,  which  sometimes  extend  many  days'  journey  in  length.  The 
ridges  themselves  are  like  the  Jura  Mountains  in  France  composed  of 
limestone,  and  rise  like  terraces  from  the  low  coast  higher  and  higher. 
Beyond  them  extend  the  wide  table-lands.  There  are  but  few  moun- 
tain passes  leading  through  this  natural  intrenchment  of  Persia, 
a  country  which  on  this  account  may  be  considered  as  a  fortress 
erected  by  nature  for  the  defence  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  it. 
Among  these  narrow  mountain  passes,  which  lead  from  the  sultry  low 
coast  called  the  Gurmsir  (warm  region)  through  the  mountain 
terraces  to  the  cool  table-land  in  the  interior  called  Sirhud,  three 
roadu  have  acquired  some  celebrity  in  history. 

The  eastern  road  begins  at  the  harbour  of  Bender  Abbas,  or 
Gombroon,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  leads  north- 
ward to  Kirrnan,  the  ancient  Karmania,  situated  on  the  table-land. 
From  Good  ><1  also  leads  past  Lar  to  Shiraz. 

Th"  middle  mountain  road  begins  at  the  town  of  Aboushehr  or 
Bushire,  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  leads  first  over  a  lower 
ridge  to  Kazrun,  near  Hhahpoor,  the  residence  of  the  Sassanidse  (of 
king  Sapor  I.,  A.r>.  240),  which  is  situated  in  the  first  valley.  From 
this  p'.int  it  p.vw.-s  over  a  rocky  mountain  to  Shiraz,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Arabian  cnliphs,  which  is  built  in  a  wider  and  richer 
Talley;  farther,  through  winding  mountain  roads  and  narrow  ravines 
to  the  valley  in  which  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  still  excite  our  admi- 
ration. From  these  ruins  the  road  in  a  northern  direction  again 
traverses  some  narrow  passes  through  high  rocks,  which  are  full  of 
— *-  of  the  early  ages  of  Persia,  till  at  last  it  issues  out  of  the 


mountain  region  and  enters  the  extensive  table-land  on  which  Ispahan, 
the  residence  of  the  Sufi  dynasty,  is  built.  The  residence-towns  of 
these  different  dynasties  have  been  built  on  the  fields  of  battle  where 
signal  victories  were  obtained,  and  are  placed  at  the  openings  c  if  the 
most  difficult  mountain  passes,  full  of  narrow  defiles.  The  Arabs 
were  obliged  to  pass  through  this  difficult  road  on  their  way  to 
Persepolis,  and  this  has  likewise  been  the  route  of  modern  travellers 
who  have  entered  the  inland  provinces  of  Persia  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Macedonians,  under  Alexander,  and  after  them  Timur, 
made  their  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Karoon  to  Persepolis  up  the 
valley  of  the  Jerahi  and  by  the  pass  of  Kalat-i-Sefid. 

The  western  mountain  road  which  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the 
former  may  be  called  the  Median,  in  opposition  to  the  Persian,  which 
passes  through  Persepolis.  Beginning  at  or  near  the  modem  Baghdad, 
it  passes  through  tne  Mediae  Pylse  of  the  Zagros  range,  runs  by 
Kermanshaw,  Besittoon,  and  the  remains  of  the  temple  at  Kungavur, 
and  terminates  at  Hamadan,  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  in  Media.  This 
road  like  the  preceding  presents  many  historical  monuments,  and  it 
crosses  the  upper  course  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  the  low- 
lands of  Susiaua. 

Thus  a  series  of  towns,  the  seats  of  ancient  kings,  and  now  the  sites 
of  historical  monuments,  beginning  with  Kerman  and  comprehending 
Persepolis,  Parsagadte  (or  Parsagarda),  Ispahan,  and  Hamadan,  and 
terminating  again  at  Tauris,  lies  along  the  internal  slope  of  mountain 
ridges  which  border  the  table-land  of  Iran  on  the  south,  analogous  to 
that  series  which  we  have  observed  along  the  northern  girdle  of  the 
mountain  range.  By  these  towns  the  boundary  is  marked  which 
separates  the  region  of  the  natural  fastnesses,  of  the  mountain  passes, 
of  the  battle-fields,  of  the  pastures,  and  of  the  country  adapted  to  the 
chase,  which  is  formed  by  the  mountain  terraces,  from  the  interior 
table-land,  which  is  more  level  and  uniform  in  its  aspect.  The  table- 
land itself  is  traversed  by  some  ridges  of  hills,  which  extend  mostly 
in  a  general  direction  east  and  west,  and  attain  only  a  moderate 
height  above  the  plain  ;  it  is  also  furrowed  by  a  few  valleys,  or  rather 
depressions  of  the  surface,  which  more  or  less  are  covered  with  green 
meadows,  or  scanty  pastures,  and  in  a  few  places  there  are  sandy 
deserts  and  a  soil  impregnated  with  salt. 

Eraser  on  his  route  through  Persia  from  Aboushehr  to  Teheran 
determined  the  elevation  of  many  points  above  the  level  of  the  eea, 
and  his  statements  give  a  very  instructive  view  of  the  continually 
changing  surface  of  Iran.  Aboushehr  is  built  on  the  shore  of  the  sea 
in  the  sultry  Gurmsir,  and  has  a  climate  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
palms.  Kazrun,  lying  on  the  first  mountain  terrace,  is  2772  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  pass  Desht-i- 
Arjun,  above  Shiraz,  rises  to  7200  feet.  The  town  of  Shiraz  itself, 
which  is  built  on  the  second  mountain  terrace,  is  4284  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  its  climate  is  favourable  to  the  vine  :  the  roses  grow  to  the  size 
of  trees,  but  the  palm  does  not  succeed.  The  highest  point  of  the 
pass  over  the  third  mountain  ridge  above  Persepolis  rises  to  6666  feet. 
Ispahan,  lying  in  the  plain  which  forms  the  third  terrace,  is  4140  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  this  level  the  mountain  passes  lying  farther 
north  near  Kohrood  rise  nearly  2000  feet  higher.  Towards  Koom  we  find 
the  greatest  depression  in  the  table-land :  here  the  surface  sinks  to 
2046  feet.  It  rises  again  in  the  plain  on  which  Teheran  is  built,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  3786  feet.  The  mountain  pass  which  leads  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  past  Kishlac,  rises  to  4572  feet ;  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Hyrcanian  Pass  at  Shahrood  to  3414  feet.  The  Demavend,  the  highest 
mountain  peak  in  this  country,  attains  an  elevation  of  14,800  feet; 
but  most  of  the  adjacent  summits  do  not  rise  above  7000  feet.  The 
northern  slope  of  this  range  towards  the  Caspian  Sea  is  extremely 
steep  and  rapid. 

The  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  surface  of 
Persia  is  the  absence  of  any  considerable  river,  though  this  country 
occupies  a  space  at  least  equal  to  that  of  all  Germany.  This  does 
not  arise  from  a  want  of  spring-water,  which  is  found  at  no  great 
depth  under  the  surface  almost  everywhere,  and  renders  this  country 
cultivable  in  most  districts ;  but  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  extensive 
valleys  traversed  by  running  waters.  This  want  has  deprived  it  of 
an  extensive  river  system,  and  consequently  of  the  most  powerful 
means  provided  by  nature  for  a  continual  progress  in  civilisation.  To 
this  circumstance  it  must  be  attributed  that  the  nations  inhabiting 
Iran  never  got  entirely  rid  of  the  character  peculiar  to  a  pastoral  life 
and  the  continual  change  of  abode,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
from  time  to  time  they  have  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  mental 
culture. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Iran,  between  the  innermost  comers 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  the  50th  meridian, 
the  table-land  narrows  to  nearly  half  its  former  extent,  but  it  increases 
In  elevation.  To  the  east  of  this  line  extensive  plains  form  the 
prevalent  characteristic ;  but  to  the  west  mountain  masses  rise  higher 
and  higher.  Here  begins  the  alpine  region  of  Persia  with  Kurdistan  ; 
here  are  the  lakes  of  Urumiyeh  and  Van,  and  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Zab,  Tigris,  Aras,  and  Euphrates.  The  table-land  is  replaced  by 
mountains,  which  rise  to  a  great  height,  aud  by  elevated  valleys 
between  them.  On  the  north-west  both  the  mountain  ranges  and  the 
table-lands  are  again  united  in  the  compact  mountain  region  and  high 
table-land  of  Armenia,  of  which  the  Persian  province  of  Azerbijan 
forms  only  a  lower  terrace.  The  countries  of  Asia  which  extend  west 
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of  Armenia  resemble  in  their  structure  Europe  rather  than  Eastern  Asia. 
Th»  surface  no  longer  presents  such  compact  masses,  which  rise  to  a  con- 
ajderable  elevation,  and  extend  over  a  great  space;  it  offers  to  the  view 
man  separated  and  distinct  msnsnn,  which  form  as  it  were  individual 
limb*.  We  may  distinguish  four  different  divisions  of  this  kind. 

The  first  is  the  elevated  and  mountainous  table-land  of  Armenia, 
which  extends  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  between  the  angles  of  three 
gug),  thn  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  gulf  of  Alexandretta,  Its 
central  plain,  on  which  the  town  of  Erz-rum  is  built,  rises  to  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  highest  summit  of  the  Ararat 
attains  the  height  of  17,260  feet  [ARARAT.] 

The  second  great  division  U  formed  by  the  Caucasus,  which  is 
united  to  Armenia  by  ridges  of  mdderate  height,  in  part  covering  the 
Caucasian  isthmus.  This  high  mountain  region  is  characterised  by 
its  isolated  position  and  its  entire  independence  of  the  table-lands  of 
Asia,  as  well  as  by  its  double  descent  to  the  north  and  south,  which 
renders  it  much  more  like  the  mountain  regions  of  Europe  than  those 
of  Upper  Asia.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  Alpine  region  of 
Switzerland,  and  is  distinguished  like  that  country  by  iU  natural 
productions  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  though  the  rivers 
which  rise  in  its  mountains  (Kur,  Phas,  Kuban,  Terek)  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  of  Europe  in  length  or  in  importance. 

The  third  separate  mass,  which  lies  on  the  western  border  of  the 
highland  of  Asia,  is  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia,  which  on  three  sides 
U  surrounded  by  seas,  and  on  the  east  is  joined  to  Persia  by  the 
mountain  system  of  the  Taurus.  Its  interior  is  occupied  by  a  table- 
land, which  at  an  average  rises  to  the  height  of  about  3000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  descends  with  steep  slopes  towards  the  north  and  the 
south.  Towards  the  west  the  descent  is  gentle,  being  formed  by  long 
fertile  valleys  traversed  by  abundant  streams  till  it  terminates  on  the 
shores  of  the  -Egeiui  Sea  in  a  coast  full  of  promontories  and  indenta- 
tions, marking  the  termination  of  the  ranges  which  run  from  east  to 
west  in  this  peninsula.  [ANATOLIA.] 

The  fourth  region,  which  is  connected  with  the  highland  of  Western 
Asia,  is  formed  by  the  Syrian  Mountains,  which  running  towards  the 
south  contain  Mount  Libanua,  and  thence  continue  to  the  elevated 
cone  of  Mount  Sinai,  an  isolated  mountain  moss,  which  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence in  Asia. 

Western  Asia  though  indented  by  gulfs  and  arms  of  the  sea  which 
make  peninsulas  and  headlands,  is  not  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
extensive  river  systems,  which  only  occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  Asia. 
Like  Europe  it  presents  forms  of  less  dimensions  and  more  adapted 
to  the  dominion  of  man.  Only  one  extensive  river  system  exists  in 
this  country,  and  this  consists  of  two  large  rivers  ;  a  feature  which  is 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  Asia.  This  is  the  river  system  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  of  tho  Shatt-el-Arab.  The  Kara-Su,  or  western 
Euphrates,  comes  from  near  Erz-rum,  and  the  Murud-Su,  or  eastern 
Euphrates,  rues  in  the  Ala-Dagh,  a  lofty  mountain  ou  the  northern 
edge  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Van,  and  forming  part  of  the  watershed 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Tigris  rises  on  the 
south  side  of  the  high  range,  along  the  north  side  of  which  the  eastern 
K  q.liratcs  flows.  The  Euphrates  has  a  winding  course  of  near  1800 
miles,  measuring  along  its  whole  line.  When  these  rivers  have  forced 
their  way  through  the  Taurus,  they  begin  to  converge  and  to  surround 
Mesopotamia,  till  they  approach,  but  do  not  actually  unite  in  the 
ancient  Babylonia.  Their  waters  traverse  the  same  delta,  and  enter 
the  Persian  Gulf  by  one  channel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  an  observation  on  the  historical 
effect  of  these  systems  of  double  rivers  in  Asia.  We  find  that  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  civilisation  descended  along  its  banks  from  one  royal 
residence  to  another,  from  Meroe  to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  Memphis 
and  Saia.  But  in  the  valleys  of  the  double  rivers  of  Asia  we  meet 
with  double  royal  residences,  double  civilisation,  and  double  political 
mtems,  as  Babylon  and  Nineveh  respectively  on  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris;  Delhi  and  11' La.ua,  with  BrahmanUm  and  Buddhism,  on  the 
river  system  of  the  Ganges ;  and  on  the  double  river  systems  of  rhino. 
the  southern  and  the  northern  empire,  Ma-chin  and  Khatai  Win  n  in 
the  progress  of  time  civilisation  descended  these  streams  and  met  at 
their  c  .in  flux,  or  where  they  approach  near  one  another,  the  different 
degrees  of  perfection  which  it  had  attained,  and  the  different  turn  it 
had  taken,  must  have  produced  as  the  nations  came  in  contact  with 
one  another  a  beneficial  effect. 

Like  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  which  forms  a  projecting  but 
independent  and  isolated  limb  of  the  highland  of  Eautern  Asia,  the 
[•cuinsula  of  Arabia  projects  from  the  highland  of  Western  Asia,  and 
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Syria,  which  extends  to  the  south-west  of  the  Euphrates.  On  the 
•oath  of  this  lowland  the  country  again  rises  and  assumes  quite  a 
different  character.  ThU  constitute,  the  highland  of  Arabia,  which 
in  the  form  of  a  trapezium  contains  the  table  land  of  Nejd,  the  native 
juntrv  of  the  Wannabees,  a  cold  country  connected  on  the  south 
with  the  eUvatod  Yemen,  which  descends  in  terraces  towards  two 
•cent  towards  the  west  is  steep,  and  formed  by  parallel 
mountain  ndg«,  with  well-aheltewd  valleys  between  them,  in  which 
the  fcmou*  towns  of  Mecca  and  Medina  are  situated.  This  part  of 
the  country  is  better  known  than  the  similar  steep  descent  towards 
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the  south  between  Aden  and  Hadramaut,  and  thence  to  Muscat.  The 
eastern  declivity,  which  appears  to  descend  with  a  gentle  slope  towards 
the  gulf  of  Persia,  and  surrounds  the  inlands  of  Bahrein,  noted  for 
their  pearl-banks,  U  no  better  known.  The  cold  Nejd  is  the  native 
country  of  the  Arabian  horse  and  the  Arabian  camel.  On  the  terrace* 
bordering  it  on  the  west  the  mild  climate  allows  plantations  of  coffee, 
and  the  low  and  narrow  coast  with  its  sultry  air  produce*,  like  the 
Gurmsir  of  Persia,  the  date-palm,  which  will  not  grow  either  on  the 
table-land  of  Nejd  or  on  that  of  Iran. 

Arabia  exhibits  characteristics  entirely  different  from  those  whi.-h 
mark  the  other  parts  of  Asia.  As  already  indicated  by  its  geographical 
position,  it  forms  a  point  of  contact  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
participates  in  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  both.  Even  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  original  Arabs,  resemble  no,  nation  so  much  as  the  moun- 
taineers of  Abyssinia,  who  inhabit  the  upper  country  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Ked  Sea,  speak  a  language  akin  to  that  of  Arabia,  and  are 
equally  well-formed  in  their  body,  and  probably  nearly  equal  to  them 
in  their  mental  faculties.  The  Chinese,  confined  to  their  own  territory 
by  the  nature  of  the  country  which  surrounds  them,  and  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  world  by  seas  and  mountains,  feel  no 
inducement  to  abandon  their  fertile  and  extensive  country ;  they 
therefore  never  concerned  themselves  about  other  nations,  and  excluded 
foreigners  from  their  country.  The  Hindoo,  born  only  for  his  own 
Indian  world,  and  fit  for  no  other,  placed  in  a  country  in  which  all  the 
advantages  with  which  Asia  is  gifted  by  nature  are  concentrated,  early 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  ;  but  he  has  never  passed  the 
boundary  of  his  native  land,  and  with  equal  indifference  has  received 
all  foreigners  who  have  entered  the  country  as  conquerors,  merchant*, 
colonists,  or  missionaries.  The  Arabs,  on  the  other  bond,  whoso  native 
country  spreads  out  between  two  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  have 
assimilated  themselves  to  both,  and  at  one  time  extended  their 
dominion  to  the  most  western  point  of  Africa  as  well  as  to  that  of 
Asia.  By  for  the  greater  number  of  Arabs  ore  dispersed  without  the 
peninsula,  which  is  the  native  country  of  their  nation,  but  which  pre- 
pared them  for  the  endurance  of  every  climate.  Its  sultry  coasts 
resemble  in  soil  and  natural  qualities  the  arid  deserts  of  Libya  ;  the 
moderate  climate  of  the  terraces  approaches  that  of  Deccan,  Iran,  and 
Catalonia ;  and  the  cold  Nejd  differs  little  in  its  physical  character 
from  the  highland  of  Central  Asia,  ou  which  we  find  the  Arabs  dis- 
persed to  a  great  distance  from  their  native  country. 

The  Lotclantli  of  Alia. — We  now  pass  to  the  third  great  division 
which  the  surface  of  Asia  exhibits — the  lowlands — which  everywhere 
are  situated  without  the  highland  regions  and  the  valleys  forme.  1  in 
the  extensive  terraces  around  them.  These  hitter  according  to  a 
rough  estimate  may  occupy  a  surface  of  about  4,300,000  square  miles, 
or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  and  consequently 
there  remain  about  6,000,000  square  miles  for  tho  surface  of  the  low- 
lands. These  lowlands  lie  spread  around  the  more  elevated  parts  of 
the  interior,  and  occupy  countries  of  great  extent  along  the  sea,  so 
that  the  lower  course  of  the  great  river  systems  traverses  these  often 
widely-stretching  plains  with  many  great  windings  and  with  very  little 
full.  In  theae  plains  the  great  empires  by  which  the  history  of  this 
division  of  the  globe  is  so  distinguished  have  attained  their  greatest 
power,  and  continued  for  the  longest  period  of  time.  The  extensive 
low  plains  are  six  in  number ;  they  are  different  in  their  natural  cha- 
racter, and  in  no  way  connected  with  one  another. 

The  first  is  the  great  Chinese  lowland  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia, 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  beginning  at  Peking  and  extending  along  the 
Yellow  Sea  southward  post  Nanking  to  the  province  of  Kiang-si. 
Lying  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  and  extending  nearly  to  the  tropic, 
it  enjoys  a  temperate  climate,  and  exhibits  the  most  advanced  state 
of  agriculture,  the  most  extensive  system  of  canals,  the  most  active 
internal  navigation,  and  is  the  richest  and  most  populous  granary  in 
the  whole  world. 

The  second  is  the  Indo-Chinese  lowland,  which,  lying  between  the 
gulf  of  Tonkin  and  that  of  Siatn.  extends  from  the   loth  degree  of 
north  latitude  to  the  tropic,  and  comprehends  tho  kingdoms  ol 
boja  and  Siarn  ;  it*  northern  Ixpundary  however  is  not  yetoaocrt 
It  unites  the  advantage  of  being  situated  south  of  the  tropic,  with 
that  of    IK-IP.  .ily  provided  with  water,  and  it  is  therefore 

exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice.     A  part  of  it*  surface 
U  covered  with  stagnant  water  and  hikes. 

The  third  is  the  lowland  of  Hindustan,  which  comprehends 
the  northern  part  of  India,  and  extends  in  the  form  of  a  triangle 
between  the  gulf  of  Bengal  and  that  of  Guzerat.  It  is  bounded  by 
the  two  river  systems  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  overtopped  by 
three  table-lands,  those  of  Tibet,  of  Iran,  and  of  the  Deccan.  Being 
situated  out  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  near  the  tropic,  it  enjoys  all  the 
advantages  of  a  tropical  climate  without  its  disadvantages.  None  of 
the  lowlands  equal  it  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  natural  scenery 
which  surround  it  on  all  sides ;  it  is  no  less  populous  than  that  of 
China,  which  it  far  exceeds  in  the  number  of  different  nations  inhabit- 
ing it,  and  that  of  royal  residences  and  centres  of  civilisation— Delhi. 
Agra,  Benares,  Calcutta,  Lahore,  Mooltan,  Ajmeer,  4c.— nearly  all  of 
wliii-h  are  placed  near  its  centre.  In  the  western  half  however  of 
this  region  a  narrow  tract  of  land  is  covered  with  moveablo  sand,  not 
unlike  the  Sahara. 

The  fourth  lowland  U  that  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  on  its  eastern 
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extremity  is  bounded  by  the  innermost  corner  of  the  gulf  of  Persia, 
on  the  west  by  the  mountains  of  Syria,  on  the  south  by  the  table-land 
of  Nejd,  and  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  that  of  Iran.  Only  its 
northern  half  is  watered  by  the  river  system  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  while  its  southern  half  suffers  much  from  want  of  moisture, 
and  presents  an  arid  and  desert  aspect. 

The  first  two  lowlands  may  be  called  maritime,  and  the  second  two 
continental.  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  lowlands  are  for  the  most 
part  surrounded  by  seas,  exposed  to  the  continual  action  of  high  tides, 
and  frequently  drenched  by  the  moisture  brought  by  the  winds  from 
the  east  and  south-east.  The  lowland  of  Hindustan,  and  that  of  Syria 
and  Arabia,  on  the  contrary,  border  only  on  narrow  bays,  and  are  on 
the  south  and  on  the  north  overtopped  by  high  table-lands  always 
enjoying  a  dry  atmosphere.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  the  last-mentioned 
lowlands  dryness  of  the  air  prevails,  as  moisture  in  the  former,  and 
that  they  must  be  distinguished  by  all  the  consequent  variations  of 
vegetation  and  animal  life.  In  China  and  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges  the  inhabitants  approach  in  their  manners  and  customs  the 
inhabitants  of  islands ;  but  in  India  and  Babylonia  they  are  like  the 
inhabitants  of  inland  countries.  The  southern  half  of  the  lowland 
of  Syria  and  Arabia  indeed  resembles  the  African  Sahara,  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  Arabian  Desert.  Though  situated  without  the  tropic, 
it  displays  a  tropical  nature  ;  and  divested  of  the  peculiarities  by  which 
Asia  is  distinguished,  it  partakes  more  than  any  other  country  of  the 
features  which  characterise  Africa,  its  arid  climate  and  its  natural 
productions. 

The  fifth  is  the  northern  or  Siberian  lowland,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  of  all,  occupying  more  than  half  the  area  of  all  the 
lowlands  of  Asia  taken  together,  and  extending  along  the  Polar  Sea 
the  whole  length  of  the  continent  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Though  traversed  by  extensive  river  systems,  it 
derives  little  advantage  from  this  circumstance,  as  it  contains  only  in 
the  southern  third  of  its  surface  (between  50°  and  60"  N.  lat.)  habitable 
and  cultivable  land  ;  this  part  has  been  colonised  in  all  its  extent  by 
European  settlements,  the  most  numerous  in  Asia.  The  northern  and 
most  extensive  district  lying  either  within  the  polar  circle  or  near  it, 
ia  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  cultivable  world,  and  belongs  rather  to 
the  polar  region  than  to  that  division  of  the  globe  which  has  received 
the  name  of  the  East.  The  lowland  of  Siberia,  though  its  maritime 
boundary  exhibits  no  great  variety  of  forms,  has,  by  its  little  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  great  influence  on  the  whole  continent  of 
Asia,  which  doubtless  would  have  presented  quite  a  different  aspect  if 
high  mountains  had  risen  on  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia,  and  formed 
its  boundary  towards  the  Pole. 

The  sixth  lowland  ia  that  of  Bucharia  or  Bokhara,  which  is  entirely 
continental,  not  being  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  ocean,  and  only 
watered  by  inland  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  lake  of  Aral.  Its  greatest 
extent  is  in  the  direction  of  the  system  of  the  double  rivers  which 
traverse  it.  Beginning  at  the  innermost  angle,  formed  by  the  western 
edge  of  the  table-laud  of  Tibet  and  the  northern  edge  of  that  of  Iran, 
this  greatest  of  all  the  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  extends 
to  the  north-west  over  the  countries  adjacent  to  both  banks  of  the 
Volga,  up  to  the  river  Don  and  the  boundary  of  Europe,  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Ural  and  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  intermediate  form  which  connects  central  Asia  with 
Europe.  Its  extensive  plains,  which  are  scantily  watered,  are  a  kind 
of  mean  between  sandy  deserts  and  agricultural  soil,  and  their  surface 
is  mainly  formed  of  gravel.  They  are  what  are  commonly  called 
'  steppes' — plains  covered  with  grass,  and  without  wood,  in  which  are 
scattered,  like  oases,  a  few  tracts  of  cultivable  ground.  Such  a  country 
in  the  natural  abode  of  nomadic  tribes.  Deprived  of  all  natural  riches, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  artificial  irri- 
gation and  immense  labour,  and  rather  characterised  by  a  total  want 
of  natural  capabilities,  this  lowland  is  very  remarkable  in  an  historical 
point  of  view.  Being  placed  in  the  centre  of  very  extensive  countries, 
and  surrounded  by  different  nations,  it  has  been  involved  in  great 
historical  events :  it  was  here  that  the  conquerors  such  as  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  who  proceeded  from  the  west,  or  those  of  China  who 
came  from  the  east,  the  Bactrians,  Ghaznavides,  and  Great  Mogols, 
who  advanced  from  the  south,  and  the  Russians  from  the  north,  have 
found  a  stop  to  their  farther  progress. 

The  natural  poverty  of  this  country,  and  the  comparative  richness 
of  those  surrounding  it,  together  with  the  want  of  fixed  abodes  and 
the  various  political  changes  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  have  fre- 
i|Ui;ntly  induced  its  inhabitants  to  pass  its  natural  boundaries.  Whilst 
their  neighbours  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  never  left  their  country, 
but  took  root  there  like  plants  and  became  stationary  nations,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  lowland  have  been  through  all  centuries  nations  of 
change  and  migration,  who,  since  the  times  of  the  Scythians,  Goths, 
Alans,  Uzes,  Comanes,  Petsheniges,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  have  inun- 
dated Europe  from  time  to  time,  and  changed  its  face  by  destroying, 
impairing,  or  retarding  civilisation.  Their  own  country  meanwhile 
was  not  exempt  from  great  changes,  both  as  respects  the  nations  which 
inhabited  as  well  as  the  dynasties  which  governed  it ;  and  still  it  exer- 
cises a  great  influence  on  political  events  by  its  geographical  position 
and  the  obstacles  which  it  opposes  to  the  progress  of  the  three  great 
res  of  Asia — the  Chinese  on  the  east,  the  Russian  on  the  north, 
and  the  British  on  the  south. 
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In  thus  briuging  the  whole  surface  of  Asia  into  one  view,  we  find  it 
composed  of  six  lowlands,  different  in  their  nature  and  independent 
of  one  another ;  they  spread  below  and  around  two  highlands  occu- 
pying an  immense  .space,  which  themselves  are  surrounded  by  seven 
or  eight  less  extensive  and  entirely  separated  mountain  or  table-land 
regions ;  that  of  southern  China,  the  peninsula  without  the  Ganges, 
Deccau,  Arabia,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  the  isthmus  of  the  Caucasus, — 
all  of  which  exhibit  peculiar  features  by  which  the  countries  surround- 
ing them  are  characterised  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great  highlands 
characterise  the  whole  continent.  If  we  add  to  their  number  ten  or 
twelve  intermediate  formations  constituting  the  terrace  regions,  we 
have  nearly  a  score  and  a  half  of  great  natural  divisions  on  the  surface 
of  Asia,  of  which  every  one  is  subject  to  its  peculiar  natural  laws, 
presents  its  peculiar  natural  appearance,  and  maintains  a  distinct 
character. 

Minerals,  Precious  Slones. — Rock-crystal  in  the  greatest  variety ; 
amethysts  in  the  Altai',  Himalaya,  and  Ural  Mountains ;  carneliaiis, 
agates,  in  western  India  and  in  the  Gobi  desert ;  casholongs  and 
onyxes  in  Mongolia;  yu,  or  oriental  jade,  in  Turkistan;  different 
kinds  of  jasper  in  the  Altai  Mountains  ;  pearl-stone,  marcasit,  on  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  of  Okhot/.k  ;  beryl  in  the  mountains  near  the  lake 
of  Baikal ;  lapis  lazuli  in  the  same  mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  Hindu- 
Koosh  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus ;  topazes  in  the  Ural  Mountains ; 
circouy,  chrysoberyl,  sapphires,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  rubies  in 
Ceylon  and  in  Badakshan ;  turquoises  in  Khorasan ;  diamonds  in 
Deccan,  Borneo,  and  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Volcanic  products  are  met  with  on  the  Sunda  Islands,  ill  Japan,  and 
Kamtchatka,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tauris,  and  many  parts  of  the 
highland  of  Armenia,  and  in  western  Anatolia. 

Steatite,  earth-flax,  asbestus,  and  kaolin,  or  the  finest  porcelain-clay, 
are  found  in  China  and  Japan  ;  talc  in  Siberia ;  coals  in  northern  China 
and  different  parts  of  Hindustan ;  rock-salt  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
northern  China,  the  Panjab,  Ajmeer,  Yemen,  Anatolia;  salt  hi  the 
salt-seas  of  the  steppes,  and  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
sal-ammoniac  in  the  volcanic  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  not  far  from  the 
river  Hi ;  nitre  in  Hindustan  ;  borax,  or  tincal,  in  Tibet ;  petroleum 
near  Baku,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  Euphrates  at  Hit, 
and  other  places,  and  at  Kerkook,  east  of  the  Tigris ;  asphaltuni  on 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  Palestine.  Hot-springs  are  very  abundant  in  the 
snow-covered  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  range,  especially  along  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Ganges  and  in  the  north-west  of  Anatolia. 

Metals. — Gold  in  Japan,  Tibet,  Yun-nan,  Cochin  China,  Tonkin, 
Siam,  Malacca,  Borneo,  Asam,  Ava,  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains  (many 
rivers  bring  down  gold  in  their  sands) ;  silver  in  China,  Da-uria,  Japan, 
Armenia,  Anatolia,  and  the  Ural  Mountains ;  tin  in  Malacca,  Anam, 
the  Sunda  Islands,  and  the  empire  of  the  Birmans ;  mercury  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Tibet ;  copper  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  Japan, 
China,  Nepal,  Azerbijan,  Armenia,  and  Mount  Taurus ;  malachite  in 
China  and  Siberia ;  iron  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  through  Central 
Asia  as  far  as  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  in  Japan 
and  Persia;  lead  in  Da-uria,  China,  Siam,  Japan,  Georgia,  and 
Armenia. 

Extensive  layers  of  fossil  shell-fish  are  found  on  the  highest  table- 
lands of  Tibet  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  strata 
of  the  tertiary  formation  in  Siberia  are  full  of  animal  remains  of  the 
Old  World,  as  the  elephant,  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  &c. 

V.  The  Man  of  Asia. — As  Asia  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  globe,  it  is  likewise  far  superior  to  the  rest  if  we 
consider  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  their  variety,  and  historical 
fame.  Upwards  of  GOO  millions  are  dispersed  over  its  surface,  conse- 
quently twice  as  many  as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  more  than 
twelve  times  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  which  continent  in 
its  area  approaches  nearer  to  Asia  than  any  other. 

Many  questions  may  bo  raised  respecting  the  population  of  Asia. 
It  may  be  asked  whether  or  not  that  continent  was  ever  more  popu- 
lous than  at  present  ?  How  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  destroyed 
during  the  wars  of  the  Mongols  ?  How  far  has  its  population  decreased 
owing  to  the  despotism  exercised  by  the  Turks  in  the  western  countries  ? 
How  many  nations  have  already  become  entirely  extinct,  or  exist  in 
very  small  numbers,  as  the  Philistines,  the  Phceuicians,  the  Babylo- 
nians, the  Parsees,  the  Lydians,  the  Bactrians,  the  Medes,  the  Sogdiani? 
More  than  40  nations  were  destroyed  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  Mongol 
wars  according  to  the  statements  of  the  annalists  of  that  time,  and 
some  have  become.nearly  extinct  in  our  times,  as  the  Doms  in  the 
Himalaya  range,  the  Miao-tse  in  southern  China,  the  Tata  in  northern 
China,  the  tribes  of  the  Tunguses,  eastern  Turks,  and  Samoiedes  in 
the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  and  others  in  Mount  Caucasus.  These 
questions  cannot  be  answered  with  any  degree  of  probability. 

But  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  number  of  foreigners  who  have 
settled  in  Asia  is  extremely  small  compared  with  the  numbers  who 
have  left  it  to  inhabit  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  We  may  estimate 
the  number  of  Europeans  in  India  at  100,000 ;  those  settled  in  Siberia, 
the  descendants  of  the  Cossacks  included,  at  2,000,000,  which  probably 
exceeds  the  truth;  and  the  Greeks  of  European  origin,  inhabiting 
Anatolia,  at  1,500,000,  or  even  2,000,000,  though  these  Greeks  have 
long  ago  been  changed  into  Asiatics.  Few  settlers  have  gone  to  Asia 
from  Africa  and  America,  and  still  fewer  from  Australia.  The 
Egyptians  never  settled  in  Asia,  but  the  Arabs  settled  in  Egypt. 
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Negro  slaves  are  dispersed  over  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Hindustan,  but 
they  are  few  in  number.  Abyssinian*  indeed  from  time  to  time 
entiled  Ada  in  crowds ;  they  came  however  not  as  a  nation,  but  as 
""in  in  the  service  of  Arab  emirs,  or  of  Indian  rajas  ; 


descendants  like  those  of  the  Portuguese  have  entirely 
merged  in  the  native  population.  America  at  all  events  has  not  much 
increased  the  population  of  Asia  :  the  Tshuktahes  on  the  moat  north- 
eastern peninsula  of  Asia,  who  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Esquimaux, 
as  the  affinity  of  their  language  induces  us  to  suppose,  have  perhaps 
not  passed  the  sea  into  Asia,  but  are  rather  aborigines  of  Asia. 

Thus  we  find  Asia,  like  all  other  large  divisions  of  the  earth  at  the 
present  day,  inhabited  by  aborigines  and  foreigners — tho  two  great 
divisions  of  mankind  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Asia  has  been 
the  principal  country  from  which  emigration  has  spread,  so  far  as  the 
history  of  man  is  known;  it  has  been  the  parent  of  nations  who 
have  left  ita  bosom  to  form  in  other  countries  a  new  character  of 
social  life. 

If  we  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  according  to  the  physical 
division  of  three  principal  races,  the  white  (or  Caucasian),  the  yellow 
(or  Mongolian),  and  the  black  (or  Ethiopian) ;  and  three  intermediate 
races,  namely,  the  dark-brown  (or  Malay),  the  negro-like  (or  Papuas, 
also  called  Austral  negroes),  and  the  copper-coloured  (or  American), 
we  find  that  the  greatest  number  of  these  races,  and  of  those  nations 
which  connect  them,  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  this  continent. 
They  cannot  always  be  exactly  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  nkull, 
the  hair,  or  the  complexion  of  their  skin.  The  three  principal  races 
border  on  one  another  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  Central  Asia,  where 
the  skulls  of  the  Cashmerians  show  their  Caucasian  origin ;  whilst 
those  of  the  Bhota,  or  inhabitants  of  Bhotan  and  Tibet,  are  Mougolie ; 
and  between  them  the  skull  of  the  negro  is  found,  if  it  be  true 
according  to  the  observations  of  Traill,  that  the  nearly  extinct  slave- 
tribe  of  the  Doms  in  the  valleys  of  Kumaon  belongs  to  the  dark- 
coloured  and  woolloy-haired  race  of  the  negroes.  But  perhaps  these 
Doms  are  only  the  most  northern  representatives  of  the  Austral 
negroes,  which  are  dispersed  through  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges 
and  the  Sunda  Islands,  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  Australia 
as  far  as  New  Guinea,  and  which  since  they  have  become  known  have 
been  constantly  called  Papuas.  By  Cuvier  they  are  enumerated  among 
those  tribes  which  have  separated  from  the  true  negroes.  The  Malay 
race  in  their  neighbourhood  inhabits  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the 
]i-uinsula  of  Malacca.  All  the  races  enumerated  are  found  in  Asia 
except  the  copper-coloured  races  of  America ;  the  Caucasian  prevails 
from  the  centre  of  the  continent  toward  the  west  and  north-west, 
and  the  Mongolian  likewise  from  the  centre  toward  the  east  and 
north-east. 

We  shall  not  pursue  further  that  division  of  the  nations  of  Asia 
which  is  derived  from  the  history  and  the  genealogy  of  the  different 
tribes,  nor  that  which  depends  on  their  physical  character,  but  rather 
follow  that  which  results  from  the  spoken  languages.  But  we  must 
also  observe  that  these  three  points  do  not  always  exactly  c< 
and  that  many  difficulties  are  still  to  be  solved  by  further  investigation. 
Still  we  think  that  the  division  which  rests  on"  the  internal  structure 
of  the  languages  is,  as  far  as  tho  investigation  <>f  this  matter  has  been 
carried,  the  most  certain  and  the  safest,  and  that  tho  nearer  or  remoter 
kindred  which  exists  between  different  nations  may  in  some  measure 
be  indicated  by  it  Adopting  therefore  the  division  of  nations  accord- 
ing to  their  language*,  the  following  groups  may  be  enumerated  in 
Asia. 

The  first  in  the  order  of  historical  importance  is  the  Semitic  nations. 
These  are  the  Syrians  and  the  Chaldeans,  or  the  ancient  Aramicans  ; 
tb«  Phoenician*—  though  the  number  of  the  pure  add  unmixed  t 
belonging  to  this  people  may  be  very  small,  and  probably  Htill  exist  in 
..nci.-nt  country,  especially  near  tho  Libanns ;  the  Jews,  who 
from  Palestine  have  been  dispersed  over  all  Asia  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
MaUbar  ami  tli-  northern  pi-ovine,*  ,,f  china;  the  Arabs,  who  arc 
the  most  numerous  of  thin  nice  and  leas  mixed  with  n«,  and 

are  dispersed  through  all  Western  Asia  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  and  the  source*  of  the  Oxos. 

Modern  philological  research  has  demonstrate!  that  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  aborigines  of  the  countries  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus, 
of  llin'lu  i.in,  of  Persia,  and  farther  to  the  north-west  by  the  nations 
i  one.  as  the  Slaves,  and  those  of  German  origin  in  the  went  and 
centre  of  Europe,  dinplay  a  great  affinity  in  the  grammatical  «t  r 
M  well  as  in  the  roots  of  numerous  words.  To  this  group  belong  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  who  speak  the  n  .  .-eta  nr  languages 

derived  from  or  connected  with- the  S-i-  -lis  remark 

also  to  the  nations  of  Iran,  as  the  I' 

Belooches,  Gipsies,  and  ign  many  <  • 

have  been  mixed  with  other  nati  '  Arabic 

origin.    Besides  these  tv 

the  Atais)  in  '•"••.wiis,  and  some  i-  h  origin 

•King  Asia,  as  well  as  the  greatest  Dumber  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Th*  *rm*"^B"  •W>rr  Wong  to  this  group  •  -itc  a  separate 

•  the  researched  on  the  grammatical  structure  of  ' ' 
bare  not  yet  been  carried  fur  enough  to  determine  this  point  with  any 
°'  certainty.     From  the  mountainous  table-land  « 
they  have  been  dispersed  through  the 
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southern  countries  of  Asia  as  far  as  China,  and  may  in  this  respect 
be  compared  with  the  Arabs.  The  latter  indeed  are  also  met  with 
in  Africa,  but  the  Armenians  are  found  in  Europe  even  as  far  as 
the  middle  course  of  the  Danube  River,  but  everywhere  only  as  pacific 

settlers. 

The  Georgians  form  a  separate  group,  inhabiting  the  Caucasian 
isthmus  between  Mount  Caucasus  ncr  Kur.  Besides  the 

proper  Georgians  in  Imeritia  three  branches  belong  to  it,  the  Mingrc- 
iian.s,  Suanes,  and  the  Lazes  :  the  hitter  occupy  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Block  Sea,  and  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Colchi  Different 
from  them  are  the  nations  which  inhabit  the  Caucasus  as  aborigines, 
and  not  as  an  adventitious  people.  They  are  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal tribes — the  eastern  Caucasians,  or  Lesghiens ;  the  middle  Cauca- 
sians, or  Mitadjakb.es  (also  called  Chekhes) ;  and  the  western  Caucasians, 
or  the  Circassians  and  Abasais,  all  of  which  are  again  divided  into 
different  smaller  tribes,  B.I  is  usual  among  mountaineers. 

The  Turkish  nations  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  groups.  The 
greatest  number  of  them  occupy  Central  Asia,  beginning  on  the  east 
with  tli  I  of  Gobi  and  the  countries  about  the  lake  of  Lob, 

and  extending  to  the  west  through  Turkistan,  where  they  are  called 
Eastern  Turks.    Farther  to  the  west  in  the  lowland  about  the  lake  of 
Aral  they  receive  the  name  of  Turkomans,  and  still  farther  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  Ottoman  empire  of  Europe  they  are  named  Turks 
or  Usmanlis.     These  nations  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  stock 
of  this  great  division,  but  its  branches  extend  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  between  other  nations  of  Mougolie  or  Persian  origin,  an 
manifoldly  interwoven  and  mixed   with   them ;    and   although   the 
physical  structure  of  their  body  sometimes  may  display  the 
remarkable  differences,  these  nations  from  Peking  to  Constantinople 
speak  dialects  (called  by  us  the  Turk-Tartarian  dialects)  which  are 
understood  by  all  of  them.  The  Turkomans  or  Truchmein 
nation  divided  into  innumerable  tribes,  form  the  principal  stock  of  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  Persia  on  the  west  side  of  the  ( 
in  Shirwan,  Asia  Minor,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara,  where  a  tribe  of  the 
eastern  Turks,  who  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  the 
table-land  of  Eastern  Asia  (in  Khotan,  Yarkond,  Turfan,  Koch 
under  the  name  of  the  Uzbeks,  have  obtained  tho  dominion  of  Turk- 
istan and  Bokhara.     The  Kirghiz  were  formerly  under  the  i:;; 
Eastern  Kerkis  (Kazak  or  Hakas),  the  neighbours  of  the  Mongo! 
inhabited  the  upper  course  of  the  Yenesei  and  tin- 
but  they  have  been  obliged  to  emigrate  toward   the  west, 
occupy  at  present  as  pastoral  tribes  the  steppes  which  have  re. 
from  them  the  name  of  the  '  Steppes  of  the  Great,  Middle,  and  Little 
Kirghiz  Tribes.'     The  Bashkires  are  settled  in  the  southern  branches 
of  the  Ural  Mountains.     Besides  these  many  ot  I 
which  commonly  are  called  Turkish  Tartarian,  or  Tartarian  .Si 
or  only  Tartarian  tribes,  speak  Turkish  dialect*,  though  some  of  them 
have  been  mixed  with  Mongolic  tribe*.      '  <•  may  be  enume- 

rated the  Nogoi  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban  and  Kuma  mar  Mount 
Caucasus,  who  partly  occupy  also  the  Crimea  in  :  he  Kurnuks 

in  tho  same  count  i  ar  the  lake  of  Aral;  many 

tribes  commonly  called  Tartars  settled  in  Siberia  between  Tobolsk 
ami  YI  the  Barabmcea,  wandering  about  on  tin  steppe  of 

Baraba ;  the  Kusnes,  on  the  river  Tom  ;  tin  Ivatshin/es,  Beltyres,  and 
Biruses,  in  the  mountain  of  S.-i\.in*k  ami  the  banks  of  the  I 
Yenesei;  the  Teleutes,  about  the  lake  of  Tclet/koi ;  and  lastly  tin- 
Yakntes,  who  form  the  extreme  link  of  the  Turkish  nations  toward 
the  no-th-east,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  the  middle  course  of  the 
river  Lena  about  Yakutzk,  and  even  extend  to  the  mouth  of  that 

The  nations  of  Samoiedic  origin  occupy  t  it  countries 

distant  from  one  another.     The  son-  ion  inhabits  the  banks 

of  tho  t'pper  Yenesei  and  the  mountain  ..  wlu-re  tin 

nants  of  the  I 

in  that  country  of  which  they  were  tin-  ihey  are  .1 

tato  four  tribes— the  Uriankhai  torSoy.t  ofth, 
•bales,  and  the  Karakashes.     The  nortli 

along  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  north  .if  the  Lower  Tnn^u-ka.  and  extends 
from  the  mouth  ••!'  tin- 
west  to  !  even  in  Knrope 
as  far  as  the  White  Sea ;  so  1 1 1  • 

le*,  are  separated  from  the  other  above-named  branch 
their  family  •  ••>  and  the  Yeneseians  who  inhabit  the 

country  lying  between  t1 

Tin-  Yeneseians  are  an  isolated  and  small  tribe  whose  abode  is  con- 

in  it*  middle  course  between 

Abakansk  an  :d  who  formerly  neighbours 

mountains  of  Sayansk  and  of  the  Altai 

range,   '  I    to   emigrate  toward  the   north 

neighbourhood  began  to  press 

upon  ''  iperior  force     an  event,  which  deems  to  have  been 

n  in   tho  countries  in  the  north  and  north-west 
of  Asia. 

as  of  Finnic  origin  belong  less  to 

"Mi   the  western   d  :"  the  Ural 

tin •  valley  of  t!  1-ra  as  far  as  Lapland. 

Two  tribes  of  thi*  origin  are  found  in  .-\ -ia,   the   Vi.^ule.-  .-n 
Ostiakca  of  the  Oby  Bjver,  who  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
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general  name  of  Eastern  Finns  :  they  occupy  the  country  extending 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  eastward  to  the  middle  course  of  the 
Oby,  so  that  they  separate  the  northern  Samoiedes  from  the 
Turkish  tribes  inhabiting  the  western  districts  of  Siberia  farther  to 
the  south. 

The  Mongolic  stock  of  nations  branches  out  into  three  great 
divisions — the  proper  Mongols,  the  Buriates,  and  the  Olbt,  or  Kal- 
mucks. The  proper  Mongols  are  settled  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
desert  of  Gobi  as  tribes  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  boundary  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  there  they  are  called  Tsakhar,  whilst  other 
tribes  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Klialka  occupy  the  northern 
side  of  the  Gobi.  Other  tribes  farther  to  the  south-west,  toward 
Tangut  and  Tibet,  are  known  under  the  general  name  of  Sharaigol  or 
Khor  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  also  Sokbo  (pastoral  tribes). 
The  greatest  number  of  them  depend  on  the  court  of  Peking,  and  are 
distributed  under  different  banners ;  a  small  number  however  are 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Russians  in  the  countries  surrounding  the 
lake  of  I '.  iikiil.  which  likewise  are  inhabited  by  the  second  great  branch 
of  the  Mongolic  nations,  the  Buriates,  who  seem  to  have  kept  posses- 
sion of  tUeir  original  native  country.  The  third  great  branch  of  this 
extensive  stock,  the  Olot,  who  are  dispersed  over  all  the  countries 
between  the  lake  of  Khukhu-Nor  and  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  are 
again  divided  into  four  branches,  and  are  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Calrauck"  (Kalmakh),  which  was  given  to  them  by  the 
Russians.  The  most  extensive  of  these  branches  was  once  formed  by 
the  Zungares,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1757)  in  their 
war  with  the  Chinese  were  partly  destroyed,  and  their  original  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hi  and  of  the  lake  of  Balkash  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Altai  Mountains,  which  for  some  time  had  been  entirely 
uninhabited,  though  it  contains  extensive  pastures,  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  another  branch  of  the  Olot,  the  Turgut,  whose  tribes  had 
till  then  been  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  the  north  of 
Astrakhan.  But  some  of  their  tribes  remained  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  and  others  are  dispersed  through  Central  Asia  as  far  as  the 
lake  of  Khukhu-Nor.  The  third  principal  branch  of  the  Olot,  the 
Khoehod,  are  less  numerous,  and  inhabit  likewise  the  countries  sur- 
rounding the  lake  of  Khukhu-Nor,  or  the  Blue  Lake.  The  fourth 
great  branch  of  these  Mongols,  the  Turbet,  are  settled  still  farther  to 
the  east  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Hoang-Ho. 

The  Tunguses  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  families  of  nations 
in  the  north-eastern  countries  of  Asia,  occupying  all  that  part  which 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  northern  Samoiedes  on  the  Polar  Sea,  of  the 
Yeneseians,  of  the  Uriankhai  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Yenesei  River, 
and  on  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  Mongolic 
tribes.  From  the  upper  course  of  both  Tunguskas  they  extend  to  the 
Polar  Sea  and  the  river  Olenek,  and  thence  over  the  middle  course  of 
the  river  Lena ;  and  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hike  of  Baikal 
over  the  river  Witim  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Okhotzk, 
where  they  are  called  Lamutes,  or  inhabitants  of  the  shore.  Towards 
the  south-east  they  occupy  the  countries  lying  on  the  middle  course 
of  the  Amur,  or  Saghalien  Oola,  and  the  banks  of  the  Sungari  Oola  to 
the  boundary  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea.  But  neither  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur  nor  farther  to  the  south  do  the  Tunguses  extend  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  the  latter  being  inhabited  by  the  Aino,  a  tribe  not 
belonging  to  this  stock.  The  branches  of  the  Tunguses  are  very 
numerous,  but  in  modern  times  none  of  them  has  rendered  itself 
conspicuous  except  that  tribe  which  occupies  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  country  inhabited  by  them,  and  is  called  Mantahoo,  which 
conquered  China  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  still  governs 
that  country.  These  Mantshoo  Tunguses  are  found  dispersed  over 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire,  where  they  constitute  the 
military  nobility. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  River 
to  the  sea  between  Asia  and  America  is  occupied  by  three  nations, 
who  speak  quite  different  languages,  though  they  live  near  one  another 
on  a  country  of  comparatively  no  great  extent.  These  nations  are 
— the  Yookaghires,  on  both  banks  of  the  Indighirka;  the  Yoriakes, 
from  the  Kolyma  River  to  the  Anadyr  River,  and  round  the  gulf 
•  >f  1'.  iifihin.sk ;  and  the  Tshuktshes,  inhabiting  the  most  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Asia.  Between  the  latter  and  the  Esquimaux 
tribes  in  North  America  such  an  affinity  exists,  as  to  language,  that 
they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Polar  Americans.  The  Kamtchadales 
too,  who  have  given  to  or  received  their  name  from  the  peninsula 
which  they  inhabit,  form  a  separate  group  of  nations,  speaking  a 
peculiar  language. 

Tin:  tribes  which  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Kuriles,  or 
Aino,  are  placed  to  the  east  of  the  Tunguses,  or  more  exactly  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  River  and  on  the  coast  which  extends  to  the  south 
aa  far  as  Corea ;  they  inhabit  likewise  the  islands  lying  along  this 
coast  and  extending  southward  to  Yesso  on  the  north  of  Japan,  and 
northward  under  the  name  of  Kuriles  to  the  southern  cape  of 
Kamtchatka.  Though  these  fishing  tribes  are  dispersed  over  a  very 
extensive  coast,  they  have  a  common  language. 

The  Japanese  speak  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  and  though 
their  civilisation  exhibits  a  striking  similarity  to  that  of  the  Chinese, 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  latter,  but  to  have  risen 
entirely  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Japanese.  Both  their 
language  and  their  civilisation  are  confined  to  their  islands,  with  the 


exception  of  the  islands  of  Liew-kiew,  whose  inhabitants  certainly 
belong  to  the  same  stock,  but  their  language  is  said  to  be  different. 

The  Coreans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  constitute 
likewise  a  separate  nation,  which  many  centuries  ago  inhabited  the 
mountain  range  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  peninsula, 
and  then  were  called  Sianpi ;  at  present  they  are  confined  to  the 
peninsula  itself  by  their  neighbours,  the  Mantshoo,  who  occupy  the 
country  farther  north,  and  are  quite  different  from  them. 

The  Chinese  constitute  the  most  numerous  and  most  civilised 
nation  of  Eastern  Asia,  forming  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  China  itself,  and  possessing  a  very  rich  literature.  They 
are  also  dispersed  over  the  other  countries  subject  to  the  court  of 
Peking,  and  even  beyond  this  boundary,  where  however  they  have 
only  settled  in  more  modern  times.  They  have  likewise  formed 
many  settlements  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  as  well  as  on  the  Sunda 
Islands,  in  Siam,  Malacca,  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  Tibetans,  or  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  who  call  themselves  Bhot 
or  Bhota,  constitute  a  very  numerous  group  of  tribes,  which  are  far 
dispersed  over  the  table-lands  of  Eastern  Asia,  to  the  north  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  but  all  of  them  are  very  little  known  ;  it  seems 
however  that  they  are  divided  into  many  branches  extending  to  the 
west,  east,  and  north-east. 

The  different  nations  which  occupy  the  peninsula  without  the 
Ganges,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Anam,  that  is,  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin 
China,  those  of  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Ava,  or  the  Birmans,  are  still 
imperfectly  known.  The  Malays  are  better  known ;  they  perhaps 
once  occupied  the  mountain  region  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  but 
at  present  are  only  settled  on  the  Suuda  Islands  and  the  southern 
extremity  of  that  peninsula.  They  speak  a  distinct  and  cultivated 
idiom  which  is  far  diffused  on  the  west  as  far  as  Madagascar,  and  on 
the  east  over  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  the  Philippines,  and  even  to 
the  most  eastern  island  groups  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

These  are  the  principal  groups  of  nations  inhabiting  Asia ;  but  in 
the  inland  countries  of  that  continent  there  still  exist  some  feeble 
remains  of  ancient  nations  which  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  a 
close  investigation.  Such  are  the  Miao-tse  in  southern  China,  the 
Goands  in  Deccan,  the  Lolos  and  Carayn  on  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ganges,  the  Siapush  in  the  Hindu-Koosh  Mountains,  and  some 
others. 

VI.  Political  divisions. — As  nearly  everything  belonging  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  Asia  appears  to  be  formed  on  a  colossal  scale,  the  political 
relations  of  the  different  states  which  have  taken  possession  of  its 
extensive  natural  divisions  are  the  same.  At  present  there  are  only 
six  empires  of  great  power  and  importance  which  possess  among 
them  the  whole  continent.  The  others  of  less  extent  and  importance 
are  either  dependent  on  these  six,  or  at  least  are  subordinate,  and 
rendered  of  less  political  weight  from  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  six.  The  east  of  Asia  is  occupied  by  the  Chinese 
empire,  the  north  by  Russia,  and  the  south  by  the  British  domi- 
nions; the  other  states  lying  between  them,  as  the  empire  of  the 
Birmans  and  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China  are  only  of 
the  second  or  third  rank.  The  west  of  Asia  however  comprehends 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Turkey,  and  Arabia ;  and  if  we  except  the  small 
states  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  in  the  lowlands  round  the  lake  of  Aral, 
there  hardly  exists  an  independent  nation  or  sovereign  of  any  weight 
in  political  matters.  The  area  as  well  as  the  population  and  the 
physical  resources  of  Asia  are  very  unequally  divided  amongst  those 
great  monarchies. 

The  X-uisian  empire  extends  through  three  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  New  Arkhangel  in  the  North 
Pacific,  and  contains  about  7,300,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  66  millions;  about  two-thirds  of  its  surface,  namely, 
4,800,000  square  miles,  and  only  one-twelfth  of  its  popxilation,  namely, 
5,600,000,  belong  to  Asia.  In  this  account  are  included  the  ancient 
Tartarian  kingdoms  of  Kasau  and  Astrakhan,  which  by  some 
geographers  are  assigned  to  Europe,  and  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
Kirghiz,  which  are  estimated  at  300,000,  and  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Caucasus  at  about  half  a  million.  Besides  the  two  great 
Tartarian  kingdoms  of  Kasan  (the  ancient  Bulgar),  and  Astrakhan 
(the  ancient  Kaptshak),  the  Russian  empire  in  Asia  contains  Siberia, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  which  is  not  exactly  fixed ;  the  Caucasian 
provinces,  three  in  number,  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  Mount  Caucasus 
and  constitute  a  military  government ;  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz, 
a  protected  country ;  and  the  Siberian  islands  and  peninsulas  in  the 
Polar  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  north-western  shores 
of  North  America. 

The  Chinese  empire  is  limited  to  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
globe — Asia,  but  it  comprehends  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  surface, 
namely,  upwards  of  5  millions  of  square  miles,  with  a  population 
amounting  at  least  to  300  millions ;  but  if  we  may  rely  on  the  returns 
of  the  last  native  census,  the  whole  population  of  the  empire  in  1825 
amounted  to  352,866,012  individuals.  The  subjects  of  the  Russian 
emperor  in  Asia  amount  to  about  1-1 00th  of  the  whole  population  of 
that  continent,  but  those  who  form  the  empire  of  China  may  be 
considered  as  constituting  one-half  of  all  its  inhabitants.  Though 
therefore  both  these  empires  are  nearly  equal  in  extent,  the  amount  of 
their  population  is  widely  different,  and  the  Russian  empire  occupies 
a  very  subordinate  political  relation.  China  occupies  the  first  place 
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the  political  bodies  of  Asia,  and   in  this  position  it  has 

maintained  itself  for  above  2000  years,  whilst  the  power  of 
does  not  yet  reckon  200  years.  But  every  part  of  the  immense  surface 
at  the  Chinese  empire  is  not  of  equal  importance.  In  the  Russian 
empire  the  Ural  Mountains  are  the  natural  boundary  of  ita  body, 
whose  head  is  placed  in  Europe,  but  whose  limbs  extend  through  the 
whole  north  of  Asia  as  far  as  Kamtehatka,  and  are  a  mere  appendage, 
which  adds  very  little  to  the  internal  force  of  the  body.  Nearly  the 
same  circumstances  exist  in  China.  The  head  of  the  Chinese  empire 
is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  table-lands  of  Gobi  and  of  Tibet,  in  the  rich  and  fertile  and 
densely-populated  lowlands  of  China,  or  in  that  part  which  is  properly 
called  China  (Chin).  But  all  the  other  provinces  to  the  north  of  the 
Great  Wall  and  to  the  west  of  ita  western  extremity  must  be 
considered  as  an  appendage,  which  is  of  comparatively  very  little 
political  importance  with  regard  to  the  whole  empire.  By  some 
event  this  union  might  be  dissolved  and  the  exterior  limbs  separated, 
which  has  actually  taken  place  more  than  once  on  the  change  of  the 
reigning  dynasties;  but  such  events  have  not  injured  the  proper 
body  of  the  empire,  which  has  rather  attained  a  greater  concentration 
of  ita  internal  forces  by  this  separation.  These  external  provinces 
or  intermediate  countries  are  only  of  importance  to  the  government 
by  impeding  foreigners  from  entering  into  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  natives  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  as  a  barrier  against  the 
more  western  empires  and  nations.  As  provinces  of  inferior  political 
importance,  but  forming  on  impenetrable  barrier  to  intercourse  with 
the  neighbouring  nations,  we  must  consider  all  the  countries  extending 
over  the  Chinese  table-lands,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  nearly 
coincident  with  those  of  the  highlands  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  Chinese 
empire  accordingly  comprehends  five  great  divisions  of  countries, 
besides  some  of  leas  extent;  and  with  respect  to  their  political 
relation  towards  the  government,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  class  comprehends  China  Proper  alone,  the 
permanent  seat  of  government  and  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns, 
either  in  the  southern  capital  (Nanking)  or  in  the  northern  (Peking), 
as  at  present.  The  second  class  is  composed  of  three  great  kingdoms 
subject  to  the  court  of  Peking — Mantshuria  on  the  north-east,  the 
native  country  of  the  present  dynasty,  which  is  of  Tunguse  origin ; 
Mongolia  on  the  north  and  north-west  or  the  native  country  of  all 
Mongolia  tribes;  and  Hami,  Turfan,  Khotan,  Yarkand,  Kosbgar, 
and  the  mountainous  Bokhara  or  rather  Chinese  Turkistun,  which 
are  properly  the  native  countries  of  the  eastern  Turkish  Tartarian 
tribes.  The  third  class  is  composed  of  the  protected  countries, 
which  have  only  in  part  received  Chinese  institutions,  such  as  Tibet, 
Bhotan,  Undes,  Ladakh,  and  other  small  countries  on  the  table-lands 
toward  the  south  and  west ;  and  on  the  east  the  peninsula  of  Corea 
and  the  island  of  Formosa,  as  well  as  the  Liquejos  or  Liew-kiew 
Islands. 

The  BritM  dominions  in  the  East  Indies  are  for  the  most  part 
in  India  or  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges.  If  we  consider 
only  the  immediate  possessions  of  the  British  in  India  we  find 
that  they  have  a  population  of  about  100  millions  on  a  surface 
extending  to  about  700,000  square  miles ;  but  their  political 
importance  can  only  be  duly  estimated  if  we  consider  how  thi.- 
population  is  concentrated,  and  how  easily  accessible  these  countries 
are  by  sea  and  by  the  great  navigable  rivers.  But  the  British 
influence  U  not  limited  to  the  immediate  possessions  of  the  three 
presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  it  extends  over  a 
great  number  of  dependent  and  protected  sovereigns,  who  possess  a 
territory  of  nearly  equal  extent  with  that  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  have  under  their  rule  about  53  millions  of  subjects.  To 
these  we  must  add  the  island  of  Ceylon  which  belongs  to  the  crown, 
and  U  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a  well-situated  and  convenient 
•tattoo  for  the  navy.  Nepaul  and  Ava  are  the  only  important 
states  of  India  that  remain  independent  of  the  British.  By  the  peace 
concluded  at  the  termination  of  the  Birroese  war  (1826)  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Company  were  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Asam  with 
an  area  of  about  18,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  600,000; 
»f  Aracan  with  upwards  of  20,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  about  250,000 ;  and  of  the  Tenamerim  provinces  of  Ye,  Tavoy, 
and  Mergui,  with  a  surface  of  more  than  30,000  square  miles,  but 
a  very  scanty  population,  not  exceeding  86,000  persons.  In  1843 
Sinde  with  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
a  million  and  a  half;  and  in  1849  the  whole  of  the  Panjab  with  a 
population  of  between  three  and  four  million*,  were  annexed  to  the 
r.rituh  empire  in  India,  which  has  been  further  extended  in  the 
present  year  (1863)  by  the  annexation  of  the  Birmese  province  of 
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Portuyutte,  whose  settlement*  were  formerly  so  numerous  on 
'"t*  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  have  preserved  Goa 
a  few  adjacent  places,   Daman,   and   a  small  portion   of  the 
«sula  of  Ouxerat  with  the  fortress  of  Diu,  a  place  important  for 
»•  J°«*>n>ction  of  vemla.     These  possession*  together  with   the 
IA  ^ySS  '"  **  b*Jr  of  CmtaD  ">  China,  and  some  districta  of 
Timor,  Ac,,  are  supposed  to  contain  about  60,000  square 
mile.,  and  (00,000  inhabitanta 

The  /Vrsx*  settlement*  in  Asia  are  confined  to  India,  and  com- 
«*»  government*  of  P.-ndicherry  with  *hc  towns  of  Pondi- 
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cherry  and  Carical  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  a  few  other 
places,  among  which  Chandernagore  in  Bengal,  and  Mahd  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  are  the  most  important  The  whole  area  possessed 
by  the  French  does  not  exceed  200  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  less  than  200,000  individuals. 

The  settlcmenta  of  the  I>utch  were  formerly  dispersed  over  the 
coasto  of  both  peninsulas  of  India,  as  well  as  over  the  adjacent 
islands ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  them  by  degrees ;  and 
since  1821  they  have  been  limited  to  the  island*.  Their  power  begins 
on  the  west  with  Sumatra,  and  extends  beyond  Java  to  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands.  These  possessions  are  roughly  guessed 
to  comprehend  a  surface  of  about  612,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  16,500,000. 

These  are  the  great  empires  and  the  colonies  of  the  European 
nations,  among  which  the  north,  east,  south,  and  centre  of  Asia  are 
divided  ;  but  besides  these  there  still  exist  some  sovereignties,  whirl], 
though  not  powerful  enough  to  influence  materially  the  political 
affairs  of  that  continent,  possess  some  importance  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Such  are  the  empire  of  Birma  with  a  surface  of 
perhaps  more  than  200,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  10 
million.",  and  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Annum,  which  latter  com- 
prehends the  ancient  sovereignties  of  Camboja,  Cochin  China, 
and  Tonkin,  some  petty  but  independent  princes  on  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  on  the  island  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  important 
British  settlement  of  Singapore.  Still  we  have  to  notice  the  most 
eastern  of  all  Asiatic  countries,  Japan,  which  consists  of  many  islands 
comprehending  on  area  of  more  than  250,000  square  miles,  with  a 
very  dense  population  estimated  at  30  millions. 

The  political  relations  of  Western  Asia  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  its  eastern  countries.  Other  political  bodies  are  here 
predominant  The  influence  of  the  British  on  the  south  and  that  of 
the  Russians  on  the  north  is  here  only  subordinate  ;  and  the  empire 
of  China  has  no  weight  at  all.  In  the  lowlands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jihon  or  Oxus  and  the  Sihoun  or  Jaxartes  political  power  is  subjo< t 
to  continual  changes  and  divisions,  which  put  a  limit  to  the  extension 
of  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  empire,  though  it  projects  like  a  wedge 
between  Siberia  on  the  north  and  India  on  the  south.  Thi.-  territory 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  with  its  agriculture  dispersed  in  the  fash 
oases,  is  probably  the  country  of  the  MawBagetse  of  the  ancients,  the 
Khorasmia  and  Mawar-al-Nahar  of  the  Arabs,  the  Zagatoi  of  the 
Mongols  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  contains  at  present  the  states 
of  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  each  of  which  may  comprehend  about 
1 00,000  square  miles ;  and  besides  these  many  petty  sovereignties 
in  the  mountain  regions,  as  Kunduz,  BadakKhan,  Turkiatan,  &c. 
All  these  countries  must  be  considered  as  placed  without  th> 
tical  relations  of  Eastern  as  well  as  of  Western  Asia,  and  cannot  be 
enumerated  among  the  civilised  kingdoms,  which  have  attained  a 
fixed  and  determinate  form  of  government. 

The  nations  whose  power  is  prevalent  in  Western  Asia  are  the 
Persians,   the   Afghans,   the   Arabs,  and   the  Turks.     Persia  which 
occupies  the  centre  would  doubtless  exercise  a  decisive  influent-"  if 
it  still  formed  one  entire  and  undivided  empire ;  but  for  nearly  a 
century  this  country   has    been  divided  into  two  sovereignties — 
Eastern    Persia   or   Afghanistan,    and    Western    Persia   or  Persia 
Proper.      Persia   Proper  comprehends  upwards   of  500,000   square 
miles,  and  contains  about  9  millions  of  inhabitanta     The  political 
power  of   Afghanistan   is  lessened   by   the  division  of  the  country 
into   several   petty   states,  but    in    the   late   war  with   the    I 
the  Afghans  displayed  a  bravery  and  a  firinncHH  of  purpose  .- 
paralleled   in  the   history   of  Asiatic  nations.      Both    Persia    and 
Afghanistan   preserve  the   importance   which   is   secured   to 
by    their  geographical    situation,    as    being   the  countries   through 
which   the  commercial  intercourse  between   Eastern  and   Western 
Asia  is  carried  on,   which  influence   is   still  considerably   increased 
by   their   being   placed   between  the  dominions  of  the  Kussia- 
the  north,  of  the  Turks  on  the  west,  and  the   British   m    India  on 
the  south. 

Arabistan,  the  country  of  the  Arabs,  is  of  very  little  weight  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Asia,  and  has  always  been  so  since  the  dentmetion 
of  the  caliphat  It*  inhabitanta  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into 
wandering  tribes  who  are  mostly  in<le|>einli -nt  of  due  another,  and 
therefore  cannot  act  in  union  and  with  effect  Some  of  them  are 
subject  to  the  Turkish  empire,  but  the  Arabs  and  Turku  consider 
one  another  as  personal  enemies,  and  have  frequently  feuds.  Though 
this  country  is  very  thinly  peopled  it*  inhabitanta  may  be  estimated 
at  from  ten  to  twelve  mil  lions,  and  it  U  divided  into  four  considerable 
sovereignties  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  political  bodies,  which 
however  are  often  more  or  less  dependent  either  on  an  Arabian 
prince  or  a  foreigner.  The  most  powerful  of  the  native  A  nil  .inn 
princes  of  the  present  day  is  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  to  whom  all  the 
south  and  south-east  coasts  of  Arabia  are  tributary.  For  a  long 
time  past  the  power  of  the  Turkish  emperor  over  Arabia  has  been 
niina). 

The  Turkish  empire  constitutes  the  lost  of  the  three  great  powers 
of  Western  Asia;  but  its  power  in  Europe  having  considerably 
declined,  this  has  had  a  corresponding  efl'cct  on  its  political  re!. 

The  surface  of  the  Turkixh  empire  in  estimated  at  between 
800,000  and  900,000  square  miles,  including  its  possessions  on  the 
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three  continents  of  the  Old  World,  and  its  total  population  is  said  to 
exceed  35,000,000.  Half  the  population  and  very  nearly  half  the 
area  belong  to  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire.  The  provinces  divided 
into  pashaliks  are  not  in  any  intimate  connection  with  one  another, 
nor  even  with  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Many  of  the  nations  which 
inhabit  the  provinces  lying  on  the  boundary,  as  the  Turkomans,  and 
the  Kurds,  are  still  more  difficult  to  keep  in  subjection  than  the  pashas 
themselves. 

Botany  of  Asia. — With  reference  to  the  character  of  its  vegetation, 
Asia  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  seven  regions,  namely  :  1,  the 
Siberian ;  2,  the  Tartarian  ;  3,  the  Cashmerian  ;  4,  the  Syrian  ;  5,  the 
Himalayan ;  6,  the  Indian  ;  and  7,  the  Malayan  or  Equinoctial  There 
are  certainly  no  very  precise  limits  between  these,  but  nevertheless 
they  may  be  taken  as  representing  so  many  well-marked  features  of 
the  Asiatic  Flora,  and  as  expressing  the  most  important  differences  of 
climate  which  this  division  of  the  world  exhibits. 

I.  The  Siberian  region  comprehends  all  the  northern  parts  of  Asia 
lying  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Tartary,  including  Kamtchatka 
on  tin  east,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  Caucasian  and  Ural  Mountains 
west ;  thus  forming  a  broad  belt  passing  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent, and  limited  on  the  south  by  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude.  In  its 
general  features  this  region  is  essentially  European  on  the  west,  and 
similar  to  the  west  coast  of  America  on  the  east.  Its  northern  portion 
experiences  in  many  places  extremely  rigorous  winters  and  short 
summers,  and  the  earth  is  perpetually  frozen  below  the  vegetable 
mould  that  overlies  the  surface.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eneseisk 
or  Yeneseisk  this  is  particularly  remarkable.  In  that  part  of  Asia  the 
cold  is  so  incredibly  intense  that,  according  to  Gmelin,  72°  below  zero 
of  Fahrenheit  is  not  very  unusual,  and  it  has  been  known  as  low  as 
120°  below  zero ;  birds  and  animals,  as  well  as  man,  perish  beneath 
this  dreadful  temperature,  their  very  blood  being  frozen  in  their 
veins. 

In  a  country  where  this  degree  of  cold  exists,  vegetation  must  of 
necessity  be  of  the  most  stunted  description.  Accordingly  we  read  of 
whole  districts  covered  with  nothing  but  morasses  of  coarse  rushes 
mixed  with  diminutive  birches  and  arbutus,  small  willows,  and  an 
arctic  bramble  or  two ;  cabbages  will  not  exist,  and  corn  is  almost 
unknown  in  a  growing  state.  In  somewhat  milder  districts,  where 
perpetual  sunlight  begins  to  be  exchanged  for  the  alternation  of  day 
and  night  and  longer  summers,  the  country  is  clothed  with  immense 
forests  of  birches,  larches,  and  pines,  among  which  the  Cembra  pine  is 
a  noble  object,  frequently  attaining  the  height  of  120  feet;  to  these 
are  added  Tartarian  maples,  balsams,  poplars,  and  wild  cherries,  along 
with  many  species  of  C'aragana,  which  is  a  genus  characteristic  of 
Siberia.  Great  numbers  of  Gentians,  especially  G.  algida,  with  its 
blue  and  white  blossoms,  large  patches  of  the  yellow  Rhododendron 
chrytanthum,  and  the  rich  purple  Rhododendron  dauricum,  with 
quantities  of  dwarf  almonds  and  a  great  variety  of  other  pretty  flowers 
fill  the  meadows  and  open  parts  of  the  country.  Lilies  of  different 
kinds  are  met  with  in  abundance  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Siberian 
region,  and  their  bulbs  are  used  in  Kamtchatka  for  food  ;  in  many 
places  are  also  found  rhubarbs,  especially  that  sort  called  Klicitm 
wndulatum,  but  not  the  officinal  species,  the  station  of  which  is  pro- 
bably hi  the  Tartarian  region.  Among  the  strong  points  of  resem- 
blance between  this  portion  of  the  Asiatic  Flora  and  that  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  America  may  be  mentioned  the  abundance  of  cinquefoils 
(Potentilla)  found  in  both,  one  of  which,  Polentilla  pectinata,  appears 
to  be  common  to  both  countries ;  Pediculari*  retupinala,  a  very  remark- 
able species,  is  also  met  with  in  both.  Corn  is  cultivated  successfully 
only  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Siberian  region.  In  the  eastern  part, 
according  to  Malte-Brun,  grain  has  not  been  found  to  ripen  either  at 
Oodskoi,  which  is  under  55°,  or  in  Kamtchatka  at  57",  but  the  south- 
west parts  possess  remarkable  fertility.  On  the  north  of  Kolyban 
barley  gives  a  return  of  twelve  and  oats  of  twenty-fold.  Wheat  is 
however  raised  with  difficulty,  and  as  a  substitute  the  inhabitants  sow 
different  kinds  of  buck-wheat  (Polygonum),  from  which  an  inferior 
kind  of  bread  is  prepared,  as  in  China  and  some  parts  of  Lombardy. 

II.  The  Tartaric  region,  as  it  is  next  to  the  Siberian,  so  it  resem- 
bles it  in  most  respects  ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  ought 
to  be  botanically  distinguished,  especially  as  very  little  is  known  of 
the  exact  nature  of  any  part  of  its  Flora  except  that  of  Kunawur.  It 
may  however  be  characterised  as  being  essentially  Siberian  in  its 
genera,  but  distinct  in  the  majority  of  its  species ;  and  so  modified  by 
the  extreme  cold  and  dryness  of  the  climate  in  consequence  of  the 
great  elevation  of  the  country,  that  most  of  the  Siberian  species  which 
are  formed  to  breathe  a  more  humid  air  can  scarcely  exist  in  it.  Cut 
off  from  the  plains  of  India  by  the  lofty  pinnacles  of  the  Himalayan 
range,  it  has  no  gradual  communication  with  a  tropical  Flora  in  any 
of  its  provinces,  but  retains  to  its  most  southern  limits  its  own  pecu- 
liar aspect.  Of  the  few  species  which  botanists  have  seen  from  the 
most  southern  part  of  this  region,  scarcely  any  are  met  with  in  Siberia. 
What  is  colled  by  travellers  Tartaric  furze  has  been  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Royle  to  consist  of  prickly  species  of  Oeniita,  Astragalus,  and 
Cararjnn'i ;  and  the  gooseberries,  and  currants,  and  willows,  and  rhu- 
barb are  all  of  kinds  unknown  to  the  north  of  Asia,  starved  and  stunted 
by  the  miserable  climate. 

The  passes  to  the  northern  face  of  the  range  of  stupendous  moun- 
tains which  divide  the  Himalayan  region  from  that  on  the  west,  are 
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described  by  Burnes  as  almost  destitute  of  vegetation ;  but  the  assafo3tida 
plants  grow  there  in  great  luxuriance,  and  form  the  principal  pasture 
of  the  flocks  which  browse  on  them.  An  umbelliferous  plant  called 
Prangos  is  also  found  a  valuable  winter  food  for  sheep. 

In  some  places  of  this  Trans-Himalayan  region  the  aridity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  so  great  that  things  neither  rot  nor  decompose,  but  foil 
to  dust  in  course  of  time  ;  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  parched  up  and 
baked  white  by  the  scorching  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  so  that 
the  face  of  the  hills  is  actually  dead.  On  the  elevated  table-land 
of  Tartary  the  mountains  are  from  18,000  to  19,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  rise  from  the  water's  edge  without  forests  or  even  a  bush, 
clothed  with  a  withered  and  russet  vegetation,  and  bare  of  snow. 
(Hoyle.)  In  other  places  however  many  trees  are  met  with,  among 
which  are  Tartaric  species  of  ash,  hazel,  cypress,  oaks,  poplars,  birches, 
pavias,  &c.  The  Neoza  Pine  (Pinus  Gerardiana),  the  seeds  of  which 
are  eatable,  like  those  of  the'  Stone  Pine  in  Europe  ;  the  Indian  Cedar 
(Abies  Deodara),  Abies  Webbiana,  and  a  few  other  trees  with  a  northern 
aspect,  straggle  on  the  mountains  from  the  Indian  side,  and  give  an 
air  of  grandeur  to  some  parts  of  this  otherwise  desolate  region.  Some 
places  in  the  lowlands,  such  as  Balk,  where  the  climate  is  less  arid, 
produce  fruit  of  great  excellence,  and  resemble  the  Flora  of  the  Cash- 
merian region.  In  Kunawur,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  turnips  were 
seen  by  the  Messrs.  Gerard  at  13,600  feet;  and  a  little  lower  the 
ground  was  covered  with  thyme,  sage,  and  many  other  aromatic 
plants.  At  17,000  feet  Tartarian  furze  still  grows. 

III.  In  the  northern  districts  of  Persia  and  in  those  provinces  which 
stand  between  the  Indian  territory  and  that  kingdom,  nature  still 
refuses  to  assume  the  tropical  features  which,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  characterise  Asia  south  of  the  Himalaya  and  east  of  the  Indus. 
In  many  respects  the  vegetation  of  this,  which  may  be  called  the 
Cashmerian  region,  is  so  like  that  of  Europe  that,  according  to  a 
French  traveller  in  Cashmere,  one  would  fancy  oneself  on  a  mountain 
in  Auvergne  rather  than  in  an  Asiatic  province  bordering  upon  India. 
This  arises  from  the  resemblance  that  exists  between  the  climate  of 
many  parts  of  Persia  and  that  of  Europe,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the 
high  level  of  Iran.  Sharp  winters  and  fine  warm  summers  nourish 
races  of  trees  and  flowers  far  more  luxuriant  and  delicate  than  can 
appear  in  the  long-protracted  cold  and  short  summers  of  Siberia,  or 
the  dry  and  inclement  steppes  of  Tartary.  It  is  here  that  plants 
which  delight  in  bright  light  and  high  summer  heat,  with  a  moist 
atmosphere  in  their  growing  season,  but  which  require  a  long  and 
steady  rest  in  winter,  are  met  with  in  perfection  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  a 
climate  which  would  suit  tropical  plants  if  it  were  not  for  the  periodi- 
cal cold.  Rice,  oranges,  and  olives,  pomegranates,  almonds,  and  fig- 
trees  remind  the  traveller  of  Italy ;  while  grapes,  mulberries,  and  the 
ordinary  European  fruit-trees  cast  a  northern  aspect  over  the  scenery. 
All  things  that  require  much  heat  and  light  to  arrive  at  perfection, 
such  as  the  fragrant  principle  of  tobacco,  the  narcotic  juice  of  the 
opium-poppy,  and  the  tears  of  the  manna-ash,  are  produced  in  the 
Cashmerian  region  in  the  greatest  excellence.  In  some  places  the 
appearance  of  a  few  herbs  of  tropical  forms  indicates  an  approach  to 
the  vegetation  of  India,  such  as  the  salep  plant,  which  belongs  to  a 
genus  otherwise  confined  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  ;  cotton,  and 
here  and  there  the  sugar-cane  :  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  a  more  southern  vegetation.  In  Cashmere  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Flora  is  collected.  In  this  province  flourish  many  of  the 
fruits  now  cultivated  in  Europe ;  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
apples,  pears,  and  grapes,  all  in  the  greatest  profusion,  supply  the 
markers.  The  walnut,  which  here  is  wild,  is  cultivated  extensively 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  is  pressed  from  its  seeds,  and  used  both 
in  cookery,  for  burning,  and  instead  of  linseed  oil  for  painters'  work. 
"  The  vine  scales  the  summit  of  the  poplar,  and  is  never  restrained  by 
pruning,  though,  compared  with  it,  those  of  Europe,  either  on  the 
trellis  or  the  wall,  sink  into  insignificance."  In  the  forests  are  found 
oriental  plants  and  Horse-Chestnut  trees  (Pavias)  truly  wild  ;  in  the 
fields  grow  most  of  our  European  kinds  of  corn  along  with  rice  ;  and 
in  the  gardens  the  ordinary  culinary  vegetables  of  Europe.  The 
Singhara  Nut  (Trapa)  forms  an  object  of  general  cultivation  in  the 
lakes  which  surround  the  city  of  Cashmere  ;  one  lake  alone  is  stated 
by  Moorcroft  to  produce  from  96,000  to  128,000  ass-loads  of  this  nut, 
and  about  30,000  people  are  almost  wholly  supported  by  it  for  five 
months  out  of  twelve.  Nothing  perhaps  is  more  remarkable  in  Cash- 
mere than  its  floating  gardens,  formed  from  the  entangled  stems  of 
water-lilies  covered  with  earth  and  planted  with  melons  and  cucum- 
bers, which  thustreated  arrive  at  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  and 
are  produced  in  great  numbers. 

The  prangos,  already  mentioned,  a  kind  of  umbelliferous  plant,  is 
collected  in  some  parts  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which  when  dried 
furnish  a  fodder  much  esteemed  for  sheep  ;  and  the  saffron  crocus, 
which  arrives  at  a  great  size,  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  is  a  source 
of  considerable  revenue. 

IV.  Dovetailing  as  it  were  with  what  we  have  called  the  Cash- 
merian region,  passing  even  through  southern  Persia  into  northern 
India,  and  finding  its  eastern  limits  in  the  Great  Indian  Desert,  of 
which  Delhi  may  be  considered  as  the  extreme  point,  is  a  botanical 
region  that  requires  to  be  distinguished,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
Syrian  may  be  conveniently  given,  from  its  commencing  with  Syria 
on  the  west.  It  also  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
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and  the  north  of  Arabia.  It  might  almost  be  called  a  Southern  Tar- 
tarian region,  for  it*  peculiar  appearance  it  caused  by  aridity  and  heat, 
a*  >K*t  of  the  real  Tartarian  region  is  caused  by  aridity  and  cold.  At 
ita  weatorn  extremity  the  Syrian  region  resembles  the  north  of  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Europe  in  many  of  it*  plant* ;  on  the  east  it  is  occu- 
pied by  specie*  having  a  certain  degree  of  relation  to  the  others,  but 
more  Indian  in  their  character ;  for  instanoe,  it  appears  from  Dr. 
Boyle'*  li*t  that  near  Delhi  such  plant*  as  specie*  of  Ftaeoon 
Irunn,  Ofcenlia,  and  LejMagatku,  which  consist  principally  of  Indian 
apeotet,  are  intermixed  with  fagonias,  grewia*,  capers,  camera-thorn 
(AUtoyi),  eruaa,  and  scrubby  heliotropes,  which  are  truly  Syrian. 
Desolation  i*  the  characteristic  of  a  very  huge  part  of  this  region ; 
destitute  of  water,  and  scorched  by  a  fen-id  sun,  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible for  the  vegetation  to  consist  of  any  but  stunted  shrubs  or  starred 
and  withering  herbs.  The  tree*  are  few  and  thorny,  and  scantily 
clothed  with  foliage j  the  very  herbs  are  spiny  from  want  of  power  to 
develop  the  soft  green  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  between  their  rigid 
vein* ;  and  they  are  shaggy  with  long  hairs  which  nature  gives  them 
a*  a  feeble  means  of  sucking  up  the  scanty  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  among  this  barren  region  uases  are  found  shaded  with  date-trees, 
and  mountains  rich  with  verdure,  they  only  form  a  sad  contrast  with 
the  dreariness  of  the  scene  beyond  them,  and  by  no  means  diminish 
the  truth  of  the  picture  we  have  drawn.  Sindo  may  be  considered 
the  most  south-eastern  point  of  the  Syrian  region  ;  here  the  vegetation 
of  uncultivated  tract*  is  described  as  of  a  miserable  description. 
Great  quantities  of  a  sort  of  tamarisk,  intermixed  with  thorny 
acacias,  a  deformed  euphorbia,  the  flowers  of  wh'ich  ore  still  more 
uninviting  than  its  bloated  leafless  steins,  neein  trees  (Mrlin).  and 
(ivepuU  (Ficut  rdiffiota),  constitute  the  principal  features  of  the 
scenery. 

V.  From  countries  like  these  we  turn  to  the  rich  and  varied  aides 
of  that  stupendous  mountain  ridge  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Himalaya,  forma  a  barrier  between  Tartary  and  Hindustan.  Of  this 
fine  region,  which  may  hence  be  called  the  Himalayan,  an  invaluable 
account  is  given  by  Dr.  Koyle  in  his  '  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of 
the  Himalayan  Mountains,'  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  principal 
part  of  our  data  regarding  the  vegetation  of  India.  In  consequence 
of  the  rich  and  humid  plains  that  lie  at  its  feet,  and  its  great  elevation, 
it  is  characterised  by  an  intermixture  of  tropical  and  temperate  plants, 
the  former  of  which  ascend  the  sides  of  the  hills  till  they  lose  them- 
selves among  the  latter,  which  in  their  turn  give  way  as  the  snow  is 
approached  to  truly  alpine  vegetation.  In  the  Himalayan  region 
may  also  be  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  north  of  China  and  Japan 
and  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Nilgherries,  so  strong  is  the  resemblance 
between  the  plant*  of  these  countries  and  the  north  of  India  in  their 
l»^i"g  feature*.  A*  the  Himalayas  are  ascended  from  the  plains,  the 
pine-apple  i*  found  no  longer  to  flourish ;  mangoes  and  custard-apples 
softer  from  cold  ;  the  plantain  is  only  able  to  exist  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  coverings  formed  by  the  sheaths  of  its  leaves.  The 
tree*  are  nearly  the  same  .at  those  of  the  plains  of  Upper  India,  "  con- 
sisting  almost  entirely  of  dicotyledonous  species,  which  lose  their 
leave*  in  the  cold  weather  a*  completely  as  trees  in  more  northern 
climates."  Two  species  of  /'Amur,  or  date,  form  the  only  palms  that 
are  met  with ;  and  bamboos  become  few  and  weak,  lint  within  the 
Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  2000  feet  and  more,  ore  valleys  which, 
"  *«*«g  within  the  influence  of  the  tropical  rains  have  a  peculiarity  of 
pherio  phenomena  which  favours  the  existence  of  a  series  of 
not  otherwise  to  be  expected  in  a  climate  of  which  the  mean 
mrture  in  so  low."  Hen  accordingly  are  found  oranges  in  a  wild 
,  arboreacent  plant*  related  to  the  cashew-nut,  cassia*,  bauhinias, 
.  gigantic  cotton-tree*,  great  forests  of  saul-trees  (Shorea  robutta), 
and  ahrubby  euphorbia*  ;  among  which  are  found  abundance  of  scita- 
•omeoui  plants  and  many  epiphytal  OrrJiiekte.  Cane-palms  (Calamut) 
reach  thaaa  valley*,  but  ascend  no  higher ;  and  are  met  by  a  pine 
(Pixm  tony./o/ia)  which  deacendt  from  the  mountains  till  it  loses 
iUelf  ami'tst  tropical  form*  and  a  few  strangling  elms,  willows,  roses, 
violets,  and  other  European-looking  plant*.  Dr.  Roylo  mentions 
4000  or  (000  feet  at  the  average  height  at  which  tropical  tree*  entirely 
disappear. 

It  is  in  the  mid-region  of  the  Himalaya*  between  5000  and  0000 
feet  of  elevation  that  its  most  lovely  features  are  to  be  seen.  Here  in 
many  place*  occur  in  the  rainy  teaion  a  few  lingering  tropical  herbs, 
which  are  protected  from  the  cold  in  winter  by  the  earth  in  which 
they  grow  ;  neveral  •eHaminea),  begoniai,  osbeckias,  and  jimticia*  are 
found  among  quantities  of  balsam* ;  while  the  tree*  are  oak*,  syca- 
mores, elms,  hornbeam,  and  pine-tree*,  and  the  ahrubs  berberries, 
roues,  and  honeytuckle*,  all  of  Indian  specie*  but  European  form-  :  in 
tU*  favoured  spot  are  also  found  numerous  saxifrages,  crowfoot*, 
geranium*,  and  violet*,  with  gentians,  primroses,  and  labiate 
It  ii  this  belt  that  i*  inhabited  by  the  scarlet  rhododendron,  and  on 
it*  lower  edge  by  those  wild  camellias  and  tea-like  plant*  which 
probaMy  induced  the  government  of  India  to  cultivate  the  tea  plant 
»Mf  on  the  slope*  of  the  western  Himalaya*.  At  9000  feet  elevation 
ia  found  taw  curiou*  Roteota  alpt*n  of  Dr.  Koyle,  which  to  a  Mn*t 
remarkable  instanoe  of  an  alpine  specie*  of  a  tribe  almost  every  other 
•peoie*  of  which  i*  tropical 

The  third  and  upper  belt  only  ceane*  with  vegetation,  which  on  the 
Himalaya*  ia  protected  to  an  elevation  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
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the  globe.    A*  we  ascend  from  the  second  belt  trees  of  rhododendron 
and  Qutrcvt  lanata  are  first  passed  through ;  to  them  succeed  pines 
and  fin  of  various  kinds,  of  which  ths  most  remarkable 
I'inta  e.rcdf«,  and  Abin    Wcbbiona,  firodant,  and  Morinda,  which 
exist  in  a  splendid  state  at  11,000  and  11,600  feet  of  elevation 
in  great  variety,  yews,  birches,  sycamores,  and  poplars,  together  with 
Rhododendron   rampaxtdalvm,  roees,  viburnums,  and  honeysuckles; 
after  which  follow  patches  of  snow,  with  the  Himalayan  bamboo  (a 
very  curious  circumstance)  levelled  with  the  ground.     To  these  suc- 
ceed forests  of  (Jittrcat  innirarjrifoHa :  and  finally  the  limits  of  vegeta- 
tion are  marked  by  a  few  starved  yews  and  junipers,  with  primroses 
pressing  up  in  the  warmer  situations,  dwarf  species  of  Rkododmdron, 
Andromrda  fattigiata  (the  heather  of  Mr.  Frazer),  and  5 
Ityana.    It  is  curious  to  find  on  these  mountains  some  plair 
general  conformation  of  which  i8  first  Chinese  and  then  American, 
instances  of  which  occur  in  the  genera  Tricyrtit,  A  Mia,  f '  • 
many  others  which  are  Chinese,  and  in  TVtwfenm,  which  is  com; 
American. 

The  agriculture  of  this  region  in  as  singular  as  the  other  ports  of  the 
vegetation ;  wheat  is  sometimes  cut  at  the  top  of  a  uiountai  < 
rice  at  ita  foot.      Maize,  millet,  and  many  small  grains  con 
'the   rain  crop;'    capsicums,   turmeric,    and  ginger   are  grown  as 
high  as  4000  feet ;  cotton  succeeds  even  in  Kumaon  ;  wheat  in  culti- 
vated as  high  at  10,000  feet,  nnd  even  12,000  feet  according  to  Captain 
Webb. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  countries  and 
the  want  of  the  mountains  that  constitute  the  great  features  of  t Ill- 
Himalayas,  the  plants  of  the  north  nf  1'hinn  unit  Japan  are  undoubtedly 
of  a  nature  sufficiently  similar  to  be  included  in  the  Himalayan  r- 
and  if  we  were  also  to  comprehend  the  mountain  Floras  of  Java  and 
other  Malayan  Islands,  we  should  probably  be  correct.     At  p 
however  the  data  regarding  these  places  are  not  sufficiently  exact  to 
enable  us  to  separate  them  from  the  Malayan  region  in  which  they  ore 
found. 

VI.  In  the  Indian  region  should  be  comprehended  all  those  countries 
which  like  Hindustan  are  capable  of  bearing  coffee,  indi™o, 
canes,   palms,   and  other    ordinary   product*  of   a  tropical    il 
without  excessive  humidity  existing  at  all  periods  of  the  year.     In 
this  view  it  would  include  Arabia  I  a,  Siam,  Cochin  i 

and  the  continental  lands  connected  with  these  count  IN   .     \\ 
called  jungle  is  met  with  in  most  parts  of  this  region.     In  the 
of  Dr.  Koyle,  "  tracts  of  this  kind  are  low,  and  boin^  hum  i  i 
the  rainy  season,  as  well  as  by  the  hill-streams  frequently 
their  banks,  are  generally  in  a  moist  state,  and  have  hence  been 
the  Turrai,  or  moist  land.   The  powerful  rays  of  a  n 
beating  upon  this,  and  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation  v.  I 
circulation  of  air,  produce  a  heated  ami  moist  .-.••  ';'gh.ly 

favourable  to  the  production  of  tropical  plant*."     Frnm  ' ' 
and  eastern  parts  of  this  tract,  or  the  confines  of  Silhet  ami  ( 'hittngoug, 
Drs.  Roxburgh  and  Wollich  obtained  their  «plcndid  specimens  of  tree- 
• 

In  these  damp  and  swampy  forests  continued  pestilence  reigns;  BO 
that  the  nati  m  unable  to  remain  hither 

than  a  few  dny.-i  at   a  tim  •.  fevers  and  bowel 
attacking  them  afi  their  baneful  ii. 

is  here  hoy, , -yer  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ami  valuable  of  thr 
vegetable  productions  of  continental  India  are  to  be  nn  t  with  :  it  i» 

••  found  the  sapiMi-trors.  w>  important  for  their  el 
hardness  teak,  and  many  of  the  finest  of  the  In  'trees  ;  and 

•atidft  the  vapours  arising  from  the  beds  of  the  mountain  torrents 
which   often  tear  a  wax  "Ives  through  the  fon 

numerous  species  of  ferns,  together  with  those  singular  p: 
by  botanist*  Orchideoua  Epiphytes,  which  clinr  rial  root*  to 

the  branches  of  trees,  and  astonish  t)i<  !>v  their  brilliant 

and  ip-otcsijup  forms. 

In  the  cleared  ground  where  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  rays 
sun,  and  the  earth  is  dried  b; 

trees  of  remarkable  kinds  an  Mangoes 

the  village*,  Pal inyrn- trees  (Rorattnujla! • 

extremely  <•••<  -f«  nnd   <!'•  (An-nyn  t 

rifrra)  are  of  frop:  \  coarse  grass  overruns  the  \ 

except  in  th  '  y  rice,  >c  •ani'im, 

hemp,  sugar-cane*,  yn; 
pepper'.      In   p!a<  •  .  the  branches  of  trees  are 

•Ii  parasitical  loranlhi,  which,  absorbing  the; 
the  inside  of  the  treea  thai  bear  th>  to  set  at  < 

dry  atmosphere  with  which  at  one  season  of  the  year  tie 
•  •luirco  arrives  in  some  place!-. 

llmce  as  to  rival  that  of  Khiraz,  and  to  render  it  a  subject 
leiuH  n  i  hnve  been  an  article  of  export.     Add  to 

•  'in-,   imil    banana",  ja 

Kiiavas,  ami  jamrosode-trees,  and  n  "tioti  will  I 

of  the  ordinary  appearan.  ••  "f  the  tin.     Indian  ivyion.      The  Flora  of 

•o  vast  that  no  general  description  can  v 
idea  of  it»  ri.  '  ariety.     Among  the  n 

"f  India  is  the  Banyan-tree  (/•'!'• 

of  which  i-mlt  roots  which  descend  to  the  earth,  where  they  fix 
selves,  and  become  in  time  large  trunks. 
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Ceylon  may  be  referred  to  the  Indian  region,  notwithstanding  its 
insular  position.  It  produces  cinnamon  forests,  nutmegs,  and  coffee ; 
satin-wood  and  ebony  trees  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  jungle  about 
Trincomalee  ;  while  the  forests  of  the  island  abound  generally  in  other 
kinds  of  timber  valuable  for  naval  and  other  purposes.  A  kind  called 
Wallaporte  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Brooke  as  girthing  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty-two  feet. 

VII.  The  seventh  and  last  region  of  the  Asiatic  Flora  is  that  which 
we  would  call  the  Equinoctial  or  Malayan.  Spread  over  islands  lying 
under  the  line — their  centres  usually  occupied  by  mountains,  and 
their  coasts  washed  by  the  waters  of  a  vast  ocean — the  features  of 
this  Flora  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  continent  of  India. 
The  Atmosphere  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  humidity,  acted  upon  by  a 
vertical  sun  ;  the  land  is  little  cleared,  and  allows  but  slender  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry  it.  Many  of  the  islands  are  little 
hettrr  than  a  mass  of  jungle,  or  at  all  events  these  dense  and  pestilen- 
tial woods  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface.  Many  of  the 
island  •  are  intrenched  with  rank  after  rank  of  the  living  palisadoes  of 
the  mangrove,  rooting  into  the  mud,  and  surrounding  the  taller  stems 
of  the  Vipa-palm,  Barringtonias,  and  thickets  of  sword-leaved  vaquois- 
tree.  These  woods  are  so  dense  that  the  sun  never  penetrates  them  ; 
so  entangled  with  climbers,  coarse  grasses,  bamboos,  and  cane-palms, 
that  no  human  being  can  penetrate  them  without  a  company  of 
pioneers,  and  so  damp  that  the  parasites  actually  struggle  with  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  on  which  they  grow  for  mastery  over  the  branches  ; 
spice-trees,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon,  camphor-trees  (Dipterocarpua), 
and  tree-ferns,  here  find  their  home  ;  and  in  the  depths  of  their  recesses 
are  sometimes  nourished  the  fungus-like  form  of  the  huge  flower  of 
Bafflesia.  On  the  mountains  are  many  species  of  oak,  dammar-pines, 
rhododendrons,  and  magnolias  ;  and  at  the  summits  are  found  crows- 
foot,  valerians,  bilberries,  berberries,  brambles,  honeysuckles,  gentians, 
and  other  well-known  European  forms. 

The  cleared  ground  of  these  countries  is  occupied  with  a  great 
variety  of  fruit-trees  common  to  the  rest  of  India,  along  with  the 
mangosteen,  durian,  and  rambutan,  many-headed  pines,  jacks,  and 
shaddocks,  which  attain  their  highest  perfection  here  only.  Even  in 
the  smaller  islands  the  vegetation  is  of  a  similar  kind.  All  the  Mal- 
dives of  any  extent  are  richly  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly  palms ;  among 
which  the  cocoa-nut  is  of  such  importance  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
some  of  the  Malayan  islands  would  be  habitable  without  it,  from 
their  want  of  water ;  the  inhabitants  give  its  milk  to  their  cattle,  and 
never  use  any  other  beverage  themselves. 

(Journal  of  Ike  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  ;  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Royle's  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of 
tht  Himalaya  Mountains;  Malte-Brun's  Geography;  Qmelin's  J'/ont 
••n  ;  Wallich's  Plantie  Asiatics  Rariores  ;  Reinwardt,  Ueber  den 
Chand-i',-  <l,r  Vegetation  auf  den  Inteln  dea  Jndischen  ArchipeU  ; 
Thomson,  Winterbottom,  and  Strachey,  Reporti  of  Britisk  Associa- 
tion, itc.) 

Zooloyi/  of  Alia.  Considered  in  relation  to  its  extent,  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  and  its  islands  contain  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  animals  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  indeed  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  the 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drought  and  moisture,  of  mountain 
and  lowland,  of  luxuriant  forest  and  bare  plains.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  zoological  productions  that  Asia  claims 
our  particular  attention.  Their  intrinsic  value  in  the  economy  of 
human  society,  the  prominent  part  which  they  played  in  the  early 
civilisation  of  mankind,  and  the  universal  importance  which  still 
attaches  to  the  cultivation  of  domestic  animals  among  the  most 
civilised  and  refined,  as  well  as  among  purely  pastoral  nations,  make 
the  consideration  of  Asiatic  zoology  an  object  of  interest  not  less  to 
the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the  general  inquirer,  than  to  the 
zoologist.  In  fact  the  great  majority  of  the  domestic  animals  which 
enabled  man  to  till  the  earth,  to  extend  his  power,  and  to  transport 
his  commodities  to  distant  regions,  which  first  gave  to  civilised  man 
that  mastery  over  the  productions  of  nature  that  perhaps  more  than 
all  his  other  attributes  distinguishes  him  from  the  savage,  and  which 
still  continue  to  furnish  him  with  food  and  raiment,  is  of  Asiatic 
orij/iii ;  the  camel,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  dog,  are  all  of  eastern 
derivation,  and  it  is  there  alone  that  we  must  look  for  the  original 
type*  of  these  useful  animals.  Naturalists  have  wasted  much  time  in 
<!ii'li  ;iv<miing  to  discover  the  wild  sources  from  which  some  of  our 
most  c»iiitiK.n  and  useful  domestic  animals  were  derived.  Had  they 
looked  for  the  origin  of  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat  in 
regions  which  witnessed  the  first  dawn  of  human  civilisation, 
-n  which  these  valuable  servants  were  first  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  man,  their  researches  would  probably  have  been  attended 
with  greater  success ;  for  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  wild 
species,  if  they  still  exist  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
districts  where  they  were  first  reclaimed. 

The  numbers  and  relative  distribution  of  Asiatic  mammals  are 
expressed  in  the  annexed  table,  as  given  in  the  '  Physical  Atlas '  of 
Hewn.  Petermann  and  Milner. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  1967  known  species  of  mammalia 
632,  or  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  inhabit  some  part  of 
Asia  or  its  dependent  islands  ;  and  of  these  it  will  be  further  remarked 
that  492,  or  above  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  are  peculiar  to  that 
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492 
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continent,  the  remaining  140  extending  into  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  America.  Indeed  it  may  be  generally  observed 
that  the  zoological  productions  of  the  northern  parts  of  these  three 
continents  respectively,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  are  at  least 
extremely  similar,  even  in  their  most  minute  features.  Northern 
Asia,  in  particular,  from  its  relative  position  as  situated  between 
and  connecting  the  other  two,  partakes  equally  of  the  productions  of 
both. 


The  elephant,  though  never  bred  in  a  tame  state,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  head  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Asia.  The  inhabitants 
of  India  appear  to  have  known  and  practised  when  Alexander's  army 
entered  the  country  the  very  same  modes  of  capturing  and  training 
the  elephant  which  are  employed  at  the  present  day.  Their  ancient 
writings  mention  this  animal  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  he  is  con- 
stantly represented  in  the  same  character  upon  their  public  monu- 
ments. Alexander  the  Great,  during  his  expedition  into  the  north-west 
parts  of  India,  found  the  armies  of  the  native  princes  attended  by  their 
war  elephants,  just  as  the  European  invaders  of  the  same  country  have 
done  in  later  times ;  and  from  that  period  the  elephant  appears  to 
have  been  constantly  employed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  in 
Western  Asia,  and  also  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  Pyrrhus,  the  king 
of  Epirus,  who  fought  against  the  Romans  in  Italy.  Immense  troops 
of  wild  elephants  are  still  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  in  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  in  Ceylon,  and  probably  in  all  the  large  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Those  which  are  employed  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  which  rarely  exceed  7i  feet  average  height, 
are  obtained  in  the  upper  provinces,  principally  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  saul  forest  which  skirts  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Himalayan 
chain  for  some  hundred  miles,  and  in  which  these  animals  are  parti- 
cularly abundant. 

The  common  domestic  animals  of  Asia  present  more  varieties  of 
species,  and  attain  to  greater  individual  perfection  of  form,  than  those 
of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  horse,  the  ass,  the  camel,  und 
probably  most  other  species,  are  originally  natives  of  the  central  plains 
of  this  extensive  continent,  and  though  no  longer  found  in  a  state  of 
nature  are  still  proverbial  for  their  symmetry  and  spirit.  In  Arabia, 
particularly,  the  horse  is  of  all  other  animals  the  object  of  most 
especial  care  and  value.  The  nomadic  and  pastoral  nations  which 
have  from  time  immemorial  occupied  the  central  plains  of  Asia  are 
universally  an  eqiiestrian  people — they  may  be  almost  said  to  live  on 
horseback  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on 
the  predatory  expeditions  for  which  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
remarkable,  or  to  traverse  the  steppes  of  Asia,  without  the  aid  of  this 
noble  animal.  Nor  do  •  these  people  employ  the  horse  as  a  beast  of 
burden  alone  ;  his  flesh  supplies  them  with  their  favourite  food,  and 
the  milk  of  the  mare  is  the  greatest  dainty  of  a  Tartar  feast.  Wild 
horses  are  said  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Tartary,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh ;  but  the  account  in  this 
instance,  as  in  the  similar  report  of  the  existence  of  wild  asses  in  the 
same  localities,  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  as  travellers  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  zoological  distiuctions  frequently  give  the 
names  of  familiar  animals  to  others  which  resemble  them  in  form 
and  appearance  without  attending  very  closely  to  their  specific 
difference.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
both  the  wild  horse  and  wild  ass  of  eastern  travellers  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  "Dziggetai,  a  species  of  intermediate  size  and  form 
which  inhabits  the  same  regions,  and  has  always  retained  its  original 
freedom. 

The  asses  like  the  horses  of  Asia  are  of  larger  proportions  and  more 
generous  spirit  than  those  which  have  been  transported  to  other 
countries.  That  Central  Asia  was  originally  the  habitat  of  hoth  these 
animals  there  can  be  no  doubt,  not  only  because  we  find  them  there 
domesticated  at  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  any  record,  but 
likewise  because  the  Asiatics  are  and  as  far  as  we  know  always  have 
been  equestrian  nations,  whilst  in  the  neighbouring  continent  of 
Africa  the  species  was  probably  introduced  from  Asia,  though  at  what 
period  is  uncertain.  The  horse  indeed  was  early  known  and  used  in 
Egypt,  as  we  know  from  the  monuments  and  from  written  history. 
But  the  negroes  of  interior  Africa,  and  generally  speaking  the  whole 
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mnthern  part  of  the  continent,  are  to  Utii  day  destitute  of  either  the 
hone  or  the  aa*.  Nothing  can  present  a  greater  contrail  than  the 
companion  of  the  degraded  and  degenerate  am  of  Europe  with  the 
name  animal  bred  in  hi«  native  country.  Instead  of  the  dejected  air, 
shaggy  coat,  pinched  dimensions,  and  miserable  half -starved  appear- 
aaoe  which  he  presents  in  theee  countries,  the  an  of  Persia,  Syria,  and 
the  Levant  approaches  nearer  to  the  larger  size  of  the  horse,  and 
partakes  much  of  his  beautiful  symmetry  of  form,  noble  carriage,  and 
unriralled  speed. 

It  appears  extremely  probable  that  the  camel  and  dromedary  are 
likewise  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  wide  extent  of  the  Arabian  conquests 
during  the  middle  ages  introduced  the  latter  species  into  most  parts 
of  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  estab- 
lished, and  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  crossing  the  sandy  deserts  which 
separate  the  inhabited  regions  of  the  north  from  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  The  camel,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  dromedary  by 
having  two  humps  on  the  back  instead  of  one,  appears  to  have  been 
in  all  ages  more  limited  and  confined  in  its  geographical  distribution 
than  the  latter  species.  The  camel  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
among  the  wandering  Tartars  from  the  confines  of  Siberia  to  the 
northern  ridges  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain ;  whilst  the  dromedary 
spreads  not  only  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  but 
extends  into  India,  and  probably  into  China.  These  animals  are 
mentioned  among  the  earliest  lists  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
patriarchs ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  other  domestic  animals,  not  the  slightest  trace  seems  to  remain 
of  the  original  wild  stock  from  which  the  species  was  first  reclaimed. 
Professor  Pallas,  it  in  true,  reports  the  existence  of  wild  camels  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Aral,  but  he  never  met  with  them  in  his 
travels  though  he  frequently  heard  of  them ;  and  Baron  Cuvier  con- 
jectures with  much  seeming  probability  that  the  reports  refer  to  some 
of  the  wild  animals  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  from 
religions  motives,  restore  their  liberty  at  the  celebration  of  particular 
festivals. 

Of  the  ox  kind  no  fewer  than  four  distinct  species  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  domesticated  in  different  parts  of  Asia.  The  common 
Indian  Ox,  or  Zebu  (Hot  Indicia),  though  usually  confounded  with  the 
common  ox  of  Western  Europe,  is  in  reality  a  very  distinct  species ; 
differing  not  only  by  his  longer  legs  and  the  large  hump  which  marks 
his  shoulders  like  that  of  the  dromedary,  but  likewise  by  his  voice, 
and  even  by  some  details  of  internal  conformation.  This  animal  from 
his  superior  height  and  more  slender  proportions,  perhaps  the  most 
symmetrical  and  graceful  of  all  the  different  species  of  the  ox  genus, 
has  been  from  the  earliest  ages  held  in  the  greatest  veneration-  by  the 
natives  of  India ;  and  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the 
worship  of  Apis  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  that  which  the 
followers  of  Brahma  paid  to  the  Indian  ox,  as  an  incarnation  of  their 
favourite  deity  Vishnu.  But  the  whole  race  of  Indian  cattle  are  not 
equally  regarded  as  objects  of  religious  veneration ;  these  attentions 
seem  to  be  exclusively  bestowed  upon  a  particular  breed,  and  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  maintain  the  purity  of  this  sacred  race  and 
to  preserve  the  pedigrees  of  its  individual  members.  The  common 
Indian  cattle  however  are  not  regarded  with  the  same  religious  senti- 
ment*. They  are  the  usual  beauts  of  draught  and  burden  in  tltc 
country,  and  from  their  great  speed  are  frequently  used  for  the  saddle 
even  by  the  Europeans  settled  in  the  upper  provinces.  The  inter- 
course which  India  always  seems  to  have  maintained  with  other 
commercial  nations  of  antiquity  was  the  means  of  introducing  this 
beautiful  and  useful  animal  into  more  distant  regions,  and  we  now 
Bod  the  Brahmin  bull  extending  over  a  great  part  of  Persia  and  Syria, 
and  mixed  with  the  common  flat-backed  species  of  the  west  in 
Madagascar,  Abyssinia,  and  generally  along  the  whole  eastern  coast 

The  Yak,  or  Sarlyk  (Dot  grunniau,  Linnoms ;  Pofpkagiu  yrun- 
»iau,  Gray),  «•  another  species  of  ox  which  has  been  long  domes- 
ticated in  Central  Asia.  It  has  always  formed  the  common  cattle  of 
the  Tartan,  and  is  well  described  by  .fclian  under  the  name  of  Poepha- 
gua.  It  is  this  animal  which  furnishes  the  tails  of  long  silky  white 
hair  of  which  the  Turks  make  their  military  standards,  and  which  are 
employed  all  over  the  east  under  the  name  of  chowries  for  the  purpose 
••f  1 1  riving  away  the  flies  and  creating  a  refreshing  current  of  air  about 
the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  India  and  China.  These  favourite  instru- 
ment* of  luxury  are  frequently  set  in  silver  or  gold  handles,  and  as 
they  are  an  indispensable  appendage  to  the  state  of  a  great  man  they 
form  one  of  the  regular  articles  of  import  between  Tibet  and  India. 
and  are  frequently  sold  for  enormous  prices.  The  use  of  these  chowries 
is  of  very  great  antiquity  throughout  all  eastern  countries. 

The  Buffalo  (Bat  fruAo/nj,  Brisson  ;  /lulxilia  Buffthu.  Gray)  is  a  third 
'pecie*  of  ox  long  domesticated  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Ada.  India  and  China  appear  to  be  the  original  climate  ..f  thi» 
powerful  animal ;  it  i.  rtill  found  wild  in  all  the  great  forests  of  both 
•"•countries,  and  is  probably  the  only  domestic  quadruped  of  which 
xoologisU  have  clearly  ascertained  the  original  source.  The  wild 
iJo,  called  '  arni '  by  the  Indians,  is  Mid  to  be  only  inferior  to  the 
elephant  in  siie,  and  from  his  ferocity  and  malignant  disposition  is 
much  dreaded  by  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  his  haunt*. 
Combat*  between  the  arni  and  the  tiger  were  formerly  a  favourite 
•port  of  the  native  prince*  of  India,  but  it  is  said  by  cye-witnesse*  that 
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the  tiger  was  in  no  instance  a  match  for  his  powerful  antagonist 
Large  herds  of  the  domestic  buffalo  are  kept  throughout  every  part 
of  the  pcuiuHula  of  India,  and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of 
docility  and  attachment  to  the  gullaha,  or  herdsmen,  who  attend  them, 
and  of  the  courage  with  which  they  defend  their  keepers  from  the 
formidable  attacks  of  the  tigers  and  panthers  which  inhabit  the 
forests  where  they  are  usually  pastured.  The  buffalo  in  India  is  not 
habitually  used  as  a  beast  of  draught  or  burden,  but  supplies  the  place 
of  the  common  ox  in  furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  milk  and  butter; 
whilst  the  ox  of  the  country,  which  is  seldom  applied  to  these  latter 
purposes,  assumes  the  place  of  the  horse,  and  is  used  for  the  saddle, 
the  plough,  and  the  hackery,  or  carriage.  Though  long  domesticated 
in  India  and  China  the  introduction  of  the  buffalo  into  the  west,  or 
even  into  Persia,  is  comparatively  a  recent  occurrence,  and  dates  only 
from  the  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans.  Aristotle  indeed  seems  to 
allude  to  the  buffalo  under  the  name  of  the  Wild  Ox  of  Arachosia 
('History  of  Animals,'  book  ii.  1),  and  the  followers  of  Alexander 
must  have  become  acquainted  with  the  animal  during  that  conqueror's 
expedition  in  the  Panjab.  But  it  was  only  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  6th  century  that  it  was  first  seen  in  Western  Europe,  having 
been  introduced  into  Italy  about  the  year  596  ;  nor  has  the  species 
ever  extended  either  in  this  continent  or  in  Africa,  in  which  it  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  Egypt. 

The  fourth  and  last  known  species  of  domestic  ox  which  the  Asiatic 
nations  possess,  is  the  Gayal  (Bo»  Gayeva,  Colebrooke  ;  Bo*  frantalit, 
Gray).  This  animal  is  common  among  the  Birmese,  and  in  all  the 
mountainous  districts  on  the  north-east  boundaries  of  British  India  : 
it  is  also  found  wild  under  the  name  of  Gaur  in  many  parts  of 
India,  principally  among  the  hills,  and  is  as  much  dreaded  by  tin- 
Shicarries,  or  native  huntsmen,  as  the  arni  or  the  tiger.  The  gayal  is  a 
very  large  animal  with  a  heavy  carcass  and  short  legs,  which  are 
commonly  white  from  the  knee  downwards,  whilst  the  body  is  of  a 
uniform  dark-brown  colour :  the  os  frontis  forms  a  singular  excres- 
cence or  ridge  which  easily  distinguishes  the  gayal  from  all  other 
species  of  the  ox  kind ;  and  the  horns  are  round  and  twisted  into 
a  kind  of  irregular  spiral,  with  the  points  turned  inwards  and 
backwards. 

Of  sheep  and  goats  many  different  varieties  are  fonnd  in  Aoia. 
The  broad-tailed  sheep  of  Arabia  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  113)  and  Aristotle  :  this  variety  has 
now  spread  throughout  all  the  steppes  of  the  continent  as  well  as 
through  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  where  the  fat  of  the  tail 
frequently  amounts  to  10  pounds'  weight  The  tail  is  the  best  part 
of  the  animal,  for  the  flesh  is  dry  and  insipid  ;  and  instead  of 
the  body  is  covered  with  a  short  coarse  hair,  unfit  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  On  the  higher  table-lands  of  the  continent,  however, 
other  species  of  sheep  are  found  with  a  longer  and  finer  fleece;  Imt 
in  no  instance  does  the  wool  of  the  Asiatic  sheep  approach  in  softness 
and  beauty  of  texture  to  that  of  the  shawl-goat  of  Cashmere,  from 
the  fleece  of  which  the  Indians  manufacture  those  rich  and  valuable 
shawls  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  in  Europe  as  well  as  throughout 
the  East  The  shawl-goat'  is  a  small  variety  of  very  ordinary  form 
and  appearance ;  it  is  found  principally  in  Bhutan,  Tibet,  and  gene- 
rally along  the  northern  face  of  the  Himalaya,  but  does  not  thrive 
when  brought  across  the  mountains,  not  even  in  the  upper  regions  of 
Xepaul,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  find  a 
congenial  climate :  its  wool  forms  a  valuable  article  of  commerce 
between  Tibet  and  the  lower  plains  of  India.  The  Angora  goat  is  an 
inferior  variety  of  the  shawl-goat,  with  drooping  ears  and  long  wool 
of  tolerably  fine  texture,  but  not  adapted  to  the  same  purposes  as 
the  richer  wool  of  the  Tibet  animal.  The  common  variety  of  goat 
in  Asia  which  appears  to  extend  over  every  part  of  the  continent,  is  a 
tall  long-legged  animal,  with  very  short  hair,  large  drooping  enr 
small  spiral  horns.  Its  flesh  is  in  many  part- 

and  the  animal  is  valued  in  all  places  for  the  richness  and  abundance 
of  its  milk. 

The  hog,  though  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  in  a  domestic 
only  among  the  Chinese,  who  appear  to  esteem  its  flesh  in  proportion 
to  the  detestation  with  vhirh  it  is  regarded  by  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  and  Buddha.  In  India  herds  of  semi-domestic  hogs  are 
frequently  found  about  the  native  villages;  hut  as  the  religion  of 
Brahma  prohibits  the  destruction  ..f  .-minnl  lif<>,  and  consequently  tho 
use  of  flesh  as  an  article  of  food,  they  are  turned  to  no  account  by 
the  inhabitant*,  by  whom  however  they  are  not  regarded  with  the 
horror  and  detestation  which  attache*  to  them  among  the  foil 
of  the  Arabian  prophet  The  Indians  abstain  from  the  use  of  pork 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  abstain  from  eating  any  other  kind  of 
flesh;  not  from  any  peculiar  antipathy  which  they  bear  to  the  animal 
itself.  The  hog  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  greatest  luxury  : 
and  it  in  well  known  that  the  dog  and  the  hog  were  the  only  domestic 
animals  which  their  first  discoverers  found  among  the  Poly: 
islanders.  It  appears  probable  however  that  the  animal  <-< 
hog  in  the  voyages  of  early  navigators,  and  which  was  found  spread 
over  all  the  various  archipelagoes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  in  reality  a 
different  species  from  our  common  European  hog,  though  closely 
allied  to  it  in  form  and  appearance. 

The  dog  of  Asia  as  in  every  other  grent  division  of  the  world  is 
subject  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  varieties.  Troops  of  thin 
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animal  called  in  India  pahria  dogs  inhabit  every  village,  and  without 
acknowledging  any  particular  master  know  and  obey  the  inhabitants, 
warn  them  of  the  approach  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  and  perform 
the  common  offices  of  public  scavengers.  Legacies  are  frequently 
left  for  their  support  by  the  pious  Hindoos ;  and  hospitals  are  built 
for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  aged  and  wounded.  But  besides 
these  public  troops  which  may  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  there  are  various  varieties  of  sporting  and  other  dogs  kept  by 
private  individuals  in  different  parts  of  Asia ;  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  large  mastiff  of  Tibet,  and  the  greyhound  of  Persia.  The 
flesh  of  the  dog  is  a  common  article  of  food  in  China,  aa  it  formerly 
was  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  most 
amusing  sight  to  the  few  Europeans  who  have  obtained  access  to  the 
large  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  to  witness  the  antipathy 
with  -which  these  sagacious  animals  pursue  their  enemies  the  butchers, 
when  they  appear  in  the  public  streets. 

The  cat  has  always  been  a  favourite  domestic  among  the  Asiatics  ; 
and  the  Mohammedans,  in  particular,  who  consider  the  dog  as 
unclean,  lavish  all  their  attention  and  caresses  upon  this  far  less 
gentle  and  sagacious  animal.  In  the  central  plains  and  table-lands 
of  Asia,  in  Khorasan,  Cashmere,  and  Bhotan,  as  well  as  in  Angora 
and  other  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  fur  of  the  cat  assumes  a  long 
silky  texture  of  great  beauty  and  fineness ;  and  individuals  of  the 
esteemed  colours  are  frequently  sold  for  extravagant  prices.  This  is 
the  breed  which  is  often  brought  to  Europe  under  the  name  of  Persian 
cats  ;  they  are  much  more  gentle  in  disposition  than  our  common 
domestic  cat,  but  are  less  useful,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the  dog  as 
a  pet  or  companion. 

Of  the  wild  mammals  peculiar  to  Asia  there  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  greater  variety  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  true  apes  (Piihecut)  are  with  a  single  exception,  that  of  the 
Chimpanzee  (P.  Troglodytes)  of  Africa,  peculiar  to  this  continent; 
as  are  likewise  the  Semnopitheci,  an  extensive  tribe  which  differs 
from  them  only  by  the  possession  of  a  very  long  slender  tail.  Among 
these  latter  the  Kahau  (Semnopithecus  nosutus),  a  large  species  inha- 
biting China  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  nearly  attains  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  man,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  large  prominent  nose,  which 
assimilates  it  in  general  appearance  more  nearly  to  the  human 
species  than  any  other  of  the  monkey  tribe.  The  Macaques  (M acacia) 
are  likewise  a  purely  Asiatic  genus  of  quadrumana,  and  appear  to 
supply  on  this  continent  the  situation  which  the  baboons  fill  in 
Africa.  They  swarm  in  all  the  woods  of  India  and  China,  and  are 
remarkable  only  for  their  malevolent  dispositions  and  their  dis- 
gusting manners.  Of  the  Lemur  tribe,  two  genera,  Nycticebus  and 
Tarritu,  inhabit  Asia :  all  the  rest  of  this  numerous  family,  as  we 
have  observed  in  the  zoology  of  Africa,  are  found  in  the  island 
of  Madagascar  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent. 

Among  the  Cheiroptera,  or  Bat  kind,  the  Pteropi,  or  large  fru- 
givorous  species  are  almost  exclusively  Asiatic ;  as  are  likewise  the 
Galeopitfuci,  or  as  they  are  commonly  called  by  travellers,  flying 
foxes.  Both  these  genera  inhabit  the  woods  and  forests  of  the 
inter-tropical  parts  of  Asia,  principally  those  of  the  great  Indian  Isles. 
Unlike  the  generality  of  winged  quadrupeds,  they  are  of  diurnal 
habits,  live  entirely  upon  leaves  and  fruits,  and  are  eaten  by  the 
natives.  The  more  common  species  of  nocturnal  and  insectivorous 
cheiroptera  swarm  in  every  part  of  Asia ;  the  most  remarkable  among 
them  is  a  species  (Cheiromrles)  with  an  opposeable  thumb  on  the  hind 
feet,  which  inhabits  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

Among  the  Carnivorous  animals  of  Asia  are  three  or  four  different 
species  of  bears;  one  of  these  (Ursus  Syrians)  lately  discovered  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers:  the 
others  inhabit  the  Himalaya  and  other  more  eastern  mountains, 
except  one  species  (If.  labiatus),  which  is  found  in  the  jungles  on  the 
plains  of  India.  Besides  these,  the  common  brown  bear  of  Europe, 
and  the  white,  or  Polar  bear,  abound  in  Siberia,  Kamtchatka,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  Bali-Saur  (Arcttmyx)  is 
the  badger  of  India  ;  and  among  the  smaller  carnivora,  the  Gymnurse, 
Mydai,  Ailuri,  Arctites,  and  Paradoxuri,  are  peculiar  to  the  continent 
of  Asia  and  the  large  islands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  Among 
the  fur  animals  Northern  Asia  produces  the  sable,  the  ermine,  and 
various  other  species  of  Mustela.  The  sea-otter,  the  most  valuable  of 
nil,  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  the  northern  Pacific,  along  the 
coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  from  the  parallel  of  Japan  northward 
as  far  as  navigators  have  yet  been  able  to  penetrate.  The  tiger,  the 
most  savage  and  formidable  of  all  the  carnivorous  animals,  exists 
only  in  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  isles;  the  Rimau-dahan  (Felit 
macroce'ii),  a  large  species  but  lately  described,  inhabits  Siam  and 
Sumatra ;  and  the  leopard  and  panther  are  common  among  the 
forests  of  India.  The  lion  also  has  lately  been  found  in  the  province 
o"  Ouzerat;  but  unlike  the  African  variety  he  is  without  a  mane, 
and  appears  to  be  altogether  a  much  less  formidable  animal.  The 
striped  hyaena  is  common  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  conti- 
.  and  various  species  of  wild  dogs  and  foxes  are  everywhere 
'  lint. 

M'ir*upial  animals  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  Australia ; 
a  few  species  nevertheless  extend  throughout  the  long  chain  of  islands 
which  nearly  unite  thU  continent  with  Asia.  Of  these,  one  is  a 


Kangaroo  (Macropus  JJruynii),  the  first  of  the  genus  ever  discovered, 
laving  been  described  and  figured  170  years  ago  by  Le  Bruyn  ;  the 
;hree  other  marsupials  enumerated  in  the  table  belong  to  the  genus 
Phalangista,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  Australian  phalangers  by 
laving  the  tail  partially  or  entirely  naked  and  scaly. 

Of  the  numerous  Rodentia  which  inhabit  every  part  of  Asia,  very 
"evf  indeed  are  deserving  of  attention,  either  in  a  commercial  or  econo- 
mical point  of  view.  Three  or  four  species  of  hares  (Lepus),  and  an 
equal  number  of  lagomice,  or  hare-rats,  are  the  only  Asiatic  animals 
of  this  tribe  which  Europeans  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  fit  for 
liuman  food  ;  the  rest  consist  principally  of  squirrels  (many  of  which 
are  of  large  size  and  prettily  variegated  with  stripes  and  shades  of 
different  colours),  rats,  jerboas,  hamsters,  marmots,  flying  squirrels, 
and  two  or  three  different  species  of  porcupines.  The  jerboas 
(Dipus),  of  which  ten  or  twelve  species  are  found  in  the  deserts  of 
the  interior,  burrow  in  the  sand  at  the  root  of  some  plant  or  shrub, 
and  are  almost  the  only  animals  which  enliven  the  long  and  dreary 
wastes  which  the  traveller  frequently  encounters  in  Asia,  hopping 
along  on  the  hind  legs  like  a  bird,  and  crossing  his  path  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow.  The  flying  squirrels  (Pteromys)  inhabit  the 
forests  of  the  whole  continent  from  Siberia  to  Java,  and  are  remark- 
able for  an  expansion  of  the  skin  along  the  sides,  which  enables  them 
to  leap  to  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  passing  from  tree  to 
tree  :  it  acts  like  a  parachute  to  prevent  too  rapid  a  descent,  though  it 
is  incapable  of  being  moved  like  the  wings  of  birds,  and  consequently 
of  exercising'  the  proper  function  of  flying. 

The  Edentata  of  Asia  are  confined  to  two  species,  both  belonging  to 
the  genus  Manw,  or  Pangolins,  frequently  called  scaly  ant-eaters  by 
travellers.  These  singular  animals  in  fact  resemble  the  real  ant-eaters 
of  the  American  continent  in  everything  but  their  external  covering, 
which,  instead  of  the  ordinary  hair  of  quadrupeds,  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  parallel  rows  of  large  imbricated  scales  that  lap  over  one 
another  like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  and  are  capable  of  being  elevated  or 
depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  One  of  the  Asiatic  species  is 
clearly  indicated  by  .(Elian  (lib.  xvi.  cap.  6)  under  the  name  of 
Phattage. 

Among  the  Pachydermata  of  Asia  the  elephant  has  been  already 
noticed.  Three  different  species  of  rhinoceros  are  known  to  inhabit 
the  continent  of  India  and  the  great  islands  contiguous  to  the  Malayan 
peninsula.  The  continental  species  (Rhinoceros  Indicus),  and  that 
which  inhabits  the  island  of  Java  (R.  Jaranicus),  have  but  one  horn; 
the  Sumatran  Rhinoceros  (R.  Sumatrensis)  resembles  the  African  species 
by  having  two  of  these  excrescences,  for  they  cannot  be  properly 
called  horns.  Of  the  genus  Equus,  the  common  horse  and  ass  have 
been  already  mentioned,  as  in  all  probability  originally  indigenous  to 
the  central  plains  of  Asia.  One  other  species,  the  Dziggetai  (R  he- 
mionus),  still  retains  its  native  freedom  in  the  same  localities.  It  is  a 
beautiful  animal,  in  point  of  size  intermediate  between  the  other  two, 
with  much  of  the  symmetrical  figure  and  graceful  carriage  of  the 
horse,  and  of  the  same  dun  colour  as  the  ass,  marked  along  the  back 
with  a  broad  coffee-coloured  stripe,  but  without  the  cross  on  tlie 
shoulder  which  distinguishes  that  animal.  The  Dziggetai,  probably 
also  the  Koulan  of  the  modern  Persians,  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Xenophou  by  the  name 
of  the  wild  ass.  Aristotle  (vi.  36),  in  addition  to  the  wild  ass,  men- 
tions an  animal  called  the  Syrian  mule,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
mule.  The  latter  author  mentions  that  during  the  expedition  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  under  the  younger  Cyrus  these  animals  were  observed 
on  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  the  ostrich  also  lived  ;  and 
though  these  gigantic  birds  no  longer  inhabit  the  Asiatic  deserts,  the 
same  phenomenon  is  daily  observed  in  South  Africa,  where  the  ostrich 
and  the  quagga  are  invariably  found  to  associate  together.  Of  the  hog 
genus  (<S'uj*),  two  species  at  least  are  found  in  Asia  :  one  of  them,  the 
common  Wild  Boar  of  Europe  (S.  icrofa),  appears  to  extend  over 
every  part  of  the  Old  World;  the  other,  the  Sus  Balyrussa  of 
naturalists,  is  peculiar  to  the  great  Indian  Isles,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw  pierce 
through  the  lip  on  each  side  and  curl  round  and  over  the  eyes  like  a 
pair  of  circular  horns.  The  only  other  pachydermatous  animal  of 
Asia  which  deserves  particular  notice  is  the  Malayan  Tapir  (T.  Indi- 
cus),  a  species  the  existence  of  which  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  the 
more  remarkable  since  its  congeners  are  confined  to  the  forests  of 
South  America. 

Of  the  Ruminating  animals  of  Asia,  the  camel,  the  dromedary,  and 
the  four  species  of  the  ox  kind  which  have  been  domesticated  by  the 
natives,  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  other  respects  the  principal 
feature  in  this  department  of  Asiatic  zoology  is  the  great  abundance 
of  the  deer  tribe,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  antelopes.  Out  of 
37  known  species  of  Deer  (Cervus),  25  are  found  in  Asia,  and  of  those 
20  are  peculiar  to  it ;  whilst  not  more  than  a  dozen  out  of  nearly  60 
antelopes  are  found  upon  the  same  continent.  The  Tibet  Musk-Decr 
(Moschus  mosrifcrus)  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  goat ;  both  sexes 
are  without  horns,  but  the  perfume  known  as  musk  is  produced 
by  the  male  only.  The  Tibet  musk-deer  inhabits  the  highest  parts 
of  the  Himalayan  and  Tibetan  mountains,  seldom  descending  below 
the  snow  line,  and  leaping  among  "the  rocks  and  precipices  with  the 
si'dirity  of  the  chamois  or  the  ibex.  Four  or  five  smaller  species  of 
the  genus  Moediutt,  probably  the  smallest  of  all  hoofed  animals,  being 
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seldom  larger  than  •  good-sized  hare,  inhabit  the  forests  of  lower 
India  and  the  inland*. 

The  Cttacea  of  Ask  are  principally  found  along  the  northern  coasts, 
and  are  the  came  species  which  frequent  the  Frozen  Ocean  generally. 
Various  special  of  dolphins  (Mfkimui)  inhabit  the  tropical  seas,  and 
the  Dugong  (llaticort)  is  found  among  the  great  Indian  Islands ;  but 
in  ii"  other  respects  does  this  part  of  Asiatic  zoology  d- 
particular  notice. 

The  principal  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Birds  of  India 
is  the  great  abundance  and  varied  and  brilliant  colours  of  the  Galli- 
naceous tribes  which  inhabit  this  part  of  the  world.  Indeed  the  most 
valuable  of  our  domestic  fowls,  the  common  cock  and  hen,  as  well  on 
our  domestic  quadrupeds,  originally  came  from  this  continent,  and  are 
still  found  wild  in  the  woods  of  India ;  as  are  likewise  the  peacock, 
the  pheasant,  and  many  kindred  species.  The  Himalayan  Mountains 
in  particular  produce  three  or  four  different  species  of  the  Tragophans, 
or  homed  pheasants,  and  the  Impayan  pheasant,  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  metallic  lustre  of  its  plumage.  The  Quid  and  .Silver 
Pheasants  (Pktuiania  picttu  and  Phycthtmtriu),  so  common  in  tli<> 
aviaries  of  Europe,  are  indigenous  in  China,  as  are  likewise  the 
Collared  Pheasant  (Ph.  torquatiu},  and  a  new  species  (PA.  Reerttii) 
lately  discovered,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  tail-feathers, 
which  sometimes  exceed  four  feet;  the  Fire-Pheasant  (Pk.  ignitui) 
and  Argus-Pheasant  (Pk.  Aryut)  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  ostrich,  though  formerly 
abundant  in  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  is  no  longer  found  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  unless  we  take  the  testimony  of  Herbert  (p.  132), 
who  says  that  he  saw  ostriches  in  the  plains  between  Lar  and  Shim/. 
(A.D.  1 627.)  The  Cassowary  (Catuariiu),  a  bird  which  nearly 
approaches  the  ostrich  both  in  size  and  internal  structure,  inhabits 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  other  respects  the  ornitho- 
logy of  Asia  is  by  no  means  peculiar;  at  least  the  generic  forms  are 
not  so  remarkable  as  those  of  either  Africa  or  America.  All  the 
common  European  species  are  found  even  in  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  continent  apparently  so  identical  that  specimens  from  the  two 
localities  cannot  be  distinguished  even  by  the  difference  of  a  feather. 
The  common  house-sparrow  for  instance  is  found  in  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  and  is  as  abundant  about  the  villages  of  Upper  Nepaul  as 
in  any  part  of  England. 

The  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects  of  Asia  are  likewise  too  nearly 
assimilated  to  those  of  other  continents  to  require  a  detailed  enumera- 
tion of  their  different  forms  and  genera.  Like  birds,  these  different 
classus  of  animals  pnsensi  powers  of  locomotion  which  are  denied  to 
mammals ;  and  it  is  consequently  to  the  latter  class  alone  that  we  can 
look  for  anything  very  peculiar  in  the  zoology  of  a  continent  like  Asia 
or  America.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  been  more  particular 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  quadrupeds  than  of  any  other  class. 

ASIA  MIXoU.    [AKATOUA.] 

ASKKAToN.     [CuiniCE.] 

ASKKKX.     [YouKsniBK.] 

ASKKKiC.     [VoRUBtKl.] 

KUX,  GREAT,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube  a  little  to  the  cant  of  Vienna,  is 
celebrated  for  one  of  the  severest  contests  which  occurred  between 
France  and  Austria  in  the  short  though  for  Austria  disastrous 
campaign  of  1809.  On  the  12th  of  May  in  that  year  Napoleon  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  Austrian  capital,  and  the  archduke 
Charles  had  subsequently  to  his  repulse  at  Eckmuhl  taken  up  a 
position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  don  upon  Vienna.  Napoleon 
was  not  long  in  possessing  himself  of  two  islands  in  that  river,  by 
which  he  threw  his  forces  across  it ;  and  on  the  21st  of  May  offered 
his  adversary  battle  from  the  position  he  bad  taken  up  at  the  villages 
of  A-pcrn,  Esalingen,  and  Lugerad-rf.  In  this  position  he  was 
attacked  with  so  much  ardour  by  the  archduke's  forces,  that  both 
Aspern  and  Engersdorf  were  carried  before  nightfall  Aspern  itself, 
which  has  since  been  rebuilt,  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  after 
enduring  thirteen  successive  assault*.  Esslingen  and  the  intrenched 
island  of  Lnbau  however  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  French  ;  but 
the  archduke  having  employed  the  next  nightin  destroying  the  bridge 
of  communication  between  the  island  and  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
renewed  his  attack  upon  Esslingen  the  t"-"'"g  morning,  and  ultimately 
drove  General  Mamma  and  his  broken  troops  back  upon  the  inland. 
The  obstinate  gallantry  with  which  the  field  was  contented  may  be 
inferred  from  the  loss  of  the  French,  which  amounted  to  80,000,  or 
according  to  the  Austrian  accounts,  4 1 ,000  men,  in  killed  and  w  • 
not  more  than  3500  prisoners  and  but  three  pieces  of  cannon  remained 
as  trophins  to  the  victors.  A  pyramid  was  erected  by  tho  Austrians 
with  the  8000  French  cuirasses  which  they  collected  on  the  spot 
Marshal  Lannea,  with  Generals  D'Enpagne,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Allni- 
qnerquo.  Ml  during  this  two  days'  struggle ;  and  Massena,  Ueesioros, 
and  many  other  generals  worn  wounded. 

ASI'IIVi  -       [DtADSlA.] 

A8PRB8-LBB.YI 

JaSPROPOTAMu.    [Acna-iio.,] 

A8SAHAX.  a  district  and  town  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
lameon  the  northjwt  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  town  is  in  8°  1'  N.  lat, 
98*  62  E.  long.  The  river  which  is  above  1000  yards  wide  at  its 


mouth  is  shallow  and  difficult  of  access  by  an  extensive  sand-bank. 
Tho  Portuguese  had  formerly  it  Hettlenieiit  up  the  Assahan  Kiver. 
about  7"  niileii  from  iu  mouth,  an. I  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  still 
exist  where  a  colony  of  emigrants  fnun  Java  was  once  established. 
The  commerce  of  Assahun,  which  in  not  so  considerable  as  it  formerly 
was,  is  principally  carried  on  with  Malacca  and  the  English  settlements 
of  Peuaug  and  Singapore.  The  articles  of  import  are  salt,  opium, 
cotton  goods,  muskets,  and  gunpowder.  Tho  exports  are  various — 
dye-woods,  rattans,  wax,  rice,  and  horses.  A  trade  in  slaves  was 
formerly  carried  on  from  Assahan.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Jssshsn 
district  are  said  to  be  addicted  to  cannibalism.  The  population  of 
the  whole  district  was  estimate.!  in  1SJ-J  at  7u,000.  [.SUMATRA.] 
(  Hamilton's  Eatt  India  Qfuettecr.) 

.      [AbVSSIMA.] 

ASSAM.     [ASK.U.] 

.  YK.  ..,- ASSYK.     [BERAB.] 
ASSINIBOIN,  lilVKH.     [Mississippi  RIVML] 

\NDSU1RE.] 

- 1  'SI,  a  town  in  the  Papal  States,  in  the  province  of  Perugia,  is 
built  on  a  steep  hill,  and  near  the  high  road  from  Perugia  to  Foligno, 
in  43°  6'  N.  lat.,  12°  33'  E.  long. :  population  about  6000.  The  site 
which  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Italy  commands  a  full  view 
of  the  fine  valley  of  Foliguo,  watered  by  the  Topino,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Tiber.  Assist  is  the  birth-place  of  St.  Francis,  the 
founder  of  the  Mendicant  order  which  bears  his  name ;  and  to  his 
influence  it  is  owing  that  his  native  town  is  the  sanctuary  of  early 
Italian  art.  The  Sacro  Convento,  or  monastery  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  dates  from  1228 ;  it  was  built  by  the  architect  Jacopo  di  Lapo, 
a  German,  and  the  vast  and  splendid  structure  he  raised  is  one  of  tho 
earliest  specimens  of  the  gothic  style  in  Italy.  The  abbey  church  in 
reality  consists  of  two  churches,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  Tin-  upper 
church,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  gothic  style,  terminates  in  a  pentagonal 
choir  containing  102  beautifully  carved  seats,  and  is  lighted  through 
lancet  windows  filled  with  painted  glass  of  the  richest  colours.  The 
roof  is  divided  into  five  compartments  which  were  painted  by  Cimabue, 
who  has  also  painted  the  frescoes  that  adorn  the  upper  portions  of 
the  walls  of  the  nave.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  of  the  same  age  chiefly  by  Cimabue's  pupil*. 
The  lower  church  (or  rather  the  middle  church  as  it  is  properly 
called,  for  beneath  it  is  a  third  church  excavated  out  of  the  rock  and 
containing  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis)  is  not  so  well  lighted  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  structure,  but  in  treasures  of  art  it  is  perhaps  richer.  The 
four  triangular  compartments  of  the  vaulted  roof  are  occupied  by 
large  frescoes  by  Giotto,  the  friend  of  Dante,  representing  the  virtues 
and  the  beatification  of  St.  Francis.  The  walls  and  chapels  of  the 
church  are  covered  with  tho  works  of  Giotto  and  his  imitators.  (!nido 
de  Montefeltro,  the  Ghibelline  general,  whom  Dante  ('Inferno,'  xxvii.) 
has  placed  in  hell  for  his  perfidious  suggestion  to  Pope  Boniface  X 11 1., 
died  in  this  monastery  in  1298,  and  was  buried  in  the  middle  chm-.li. 
of  t  he  numerous  other  churches  in  Assisi,  all  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  architecture  or  their  pictorial  adornment,  we  can  only 
mention  here  that  of  Santa  Clara,  which  was  built  in  1253  and  painted 
internally  by  Giotto.  It  contains  the  body  of  St.  Clare,  the  first 
abbess  of  the  Clares,  who  is  buried  under  the  high  altar.  Two  miles 
from  Assist,  by  the  side  of  the  high  road,  is  the  noble  church  of  La 
Madonna  degli  Angeli,  raised  by  the  architect  Vignola,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  rustic  orator}'  where  St.  Francis  first  began  his 
ascetic  course  of  life.  It  is  called  the  Portiuncula,  from  its  having 
been  the  first  portion  or  property  belonging  to  the  order. 

Assui  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Atuium,  a  municipal  town  in 
Umbrin.  That  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  may  be 
.  I  from  the  remains  of  the  forum,  the  thermic,  the  aqueducts, 
and  other  ruins  which  are  still  seen.  Procopius  (iii.,  12)  speaks  of  it 
as  a  strong  fortress  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila.  The 
finest  piece  of  antiquity  it  contains  is  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which 
has  been  transformed  into  a  church  called  Santa  Maria  della  Minerva. 
The  portico,  which  has  remained  cut  <xl  preservation,  in  con- 

I  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  after  tl>.- 
Pantheon.  It  consists  of  six  fluted  Corinthian  <  ulumnH,  with 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  Tin'  whole 
is  made  of  travertin.. :  tin-  pr. (portions  are  good,  and  the  capitals  and 
other  ornaments  are  of  fine  workmanship.  The  inscription  on  the 
frieze,  which  was  of  brass  characters,  has  been  lost.  The  country 
around  alxmnds  with  olive  trees,  and  there  are  mineral  waters  in 
tho  neighlwurhood.  Assini  has  given  title  to  a  bishop  since  A.D.  240. 
It  is  rather  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  needles  and  files. 

ASSOUAN.    [KoTPt;  STBHK.] 

ASSY'KIA   is  the  name  of  an  ancient  empire  in  Western  Asia, 
ceased  to  exist    before    tho  epoch    at    which  the  authentic 
history  of  the  East  is  usually  considered  to  commence.    As  a  geogra- 
phical   term    the   name   Assyria   is   used  in   different   acceptation*. 
Greek   and    Roman    historians    commonly  employ   it   as   n  general 
designation  of  the  countries  of  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Atitri 
Adiabene ;  but  frequently  extend  its  limits  so  as  to  make  it  coinpi  • 
bend  even  part  of  Asia  Minor.     The  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  mm 
the  name  Syria  and  Syrians  in  a  very  vagtie  sense :  l  ppli. 

the  term  Syrians  to  the  Cappadocians  (t  6,  and  i.  72).  and  lie  rem.-u  k* 
that  the  Assyrians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  were  by  the  Greeks  called 
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Syrians,  while  the  eastern  nations  named  them  Assyrians  (vii.  63)- 
Arriau  on  the  other  hand  (who  was  for  some  time  governor  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
a  country  BO  near  his  own  province),  in  several  passages  employs  the 
word  Assyria  where  we  should  have  expected  he  would  say  Syria ; 
for  instance,  when  he  makes  Cilicia  border  on  the  east  upon  Assyria 
(ii.  5  and  6).  Herodotus  does  not  appear  to  have  given  this  inde- 
finite sense  to  the  word  Assyria  :  in  one  passage  (ii.  30)  the  Arabii 
and  Assyrii  are  named  together  as  bordering  upon  Egypt ;  but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  reading  is  incorrect,  and  that  Syrians  should  be 
substituted  for  Assyrians. 

Ptolemaeus  (vi.  1)  and  the  Romans  historians  confine  the  name 
Assyria  to  a  province  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
namely,  to  the  country  east  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Tigris,  which  is 
separated  on  the  north  by  the  Niphates  Mountains  from  Armenia, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  chain  of  the  Zagros  from  Media  ;  Susiana  and 
Babylonia  constitute  its  southern  frontiers.  This  portion  of  the 
ancient  Assyrian  empire,  which  comprehends  part  of  the  modern 
KurdinUn  and  the  pashalik  of  Mosul,  seems  to  be  meant  by  Hero- 
dotus i.  102)  wh?n  he  speaks  of  "  those  Assyrians  that  had  in  their 
possession  the  town  of  Ninus."  The  country  is  divided  into  three 
parts  by  two  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Zagros  Mountains  and  after 
traversing  Kurdistan  fall  into  the  Tigris.  The  first  is  the  Lycus,  the 
Zabatus  of  Xenophon,  and  the  modern  Greater  Zab  :  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  crossed  this  river  in  their  retreat :  probably  near  the  place 
where  it  joins  the  Tigris,  and  here  they  found  its  breadth  four 
plethra,  or  400  Greek  feet.  (Xenophon,  'Anab.'  if.  5.)  The  second 
river,  the  Caprus,  also  named  Zabas  or  Anzabas,  by  the  later  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  is  probably  the  present  Lesser  Zab,  which  joins 
the  Tigris  also  on  the  left  bank  about  48  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Greater  Zab.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Xenophou,  though  he  must 
have  passed  it  towards  the  end  of  his  first  day's  march  after  crossing 
the  Tigris.  ('Anab.'  ii.  4.)  The  country  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Greater  Zab,  and  extending  northward  iuto  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan, was  by  the  ancients  called  Aturia ;  between  the  two  Zabs  lay 
the  province  of  Adiabene.  To  the  south  of  the  Caprus,  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  we  find  the  province  of  Apolloniatis,  a  name 
evidently  given  by  the  Macedonian  Greeks  from  Apollonia,  the  chief 
town  of  the  district,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  Farther  to  the 
east  was  the  province  of  Chalonitis,  called  from  its  chief  town  Chala, 
from  which  probably  is  derived  the  modern  name  of  the  river 
Holwan ;  and  Sittacene  towards  the  confines  of  Susiana.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  observes  (lib.  xxiii.  20)  that  the  province  of  Adiabene 
derives  its  name  from  the  two  rivers  between  which  it  is  inclosed, 
the  Diaba  and  Adiaba,  that  is,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab.  The 
Arabian  name  of  Adiabene  is  Zawabiah,  which  is  likewise  a  derivation 
of  the  word  Zab.  The  plain  around  Ninus  (Nineveh)  is  divided  by 
Strabo  into  three  districts — Calache,  Chazene,  and  Dolomene. 

The  name  Aturia,  as  is  observed  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixviii.  28),  la  a 
mere  dialectic  variety  of  pronunciation  instead  of  Assyria ;  and  the 
province  thus  designated  probably  was  the  original  central  point  from 
which  the  power  as  well  as  the  name  of  Assyria  was  subsequently 
spread  farther  to  the  south  and  west.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  through  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  the  name  Assyria 
was  again  restricted  to  this  northern  province,  while  the  southern 
parts  were  designated  either  Babylonia,  from  the  name  of  the 
principal  town,  or  Chaldsca,  from  the  name  of  its  Inhabitants. 
Through  the  conquest  of  Cyrus,  both  parts  were  re-united,  and 
formed  one  of  the  most  important  satrapies  of  the  Persian  empire, 
which  is  sometimes  named  Babylonia  and  sometimes  Assyria.  This 
apparent  confusion  of  the  names  Babylonia  and  Assyria  Is  observable 
even  in  the  later  history  of  these  regions,  during  the  wars  between 
the  Romans  and  Parthians.  That  the  province  of  Adiabene  was  once 
comprised  under  the  appellation  of  Assyria  is  distinctly  asserted  by 
Pliny  ('Hint.  Nat.' v.  12). 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  natural  features  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  BABYLONIA,  BAGHDAD, 
MESOPOTAMIA,  and  KCRDISTAU. 

The  ancient  capital  Ninus  (Nineveh)  was  situated,  according  to 
Strabo  (xvi.  1),  in  the  plain  of  Aturia.  On  both  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
Vint  more  especially  on  the  eastern  bank,  from  Mosul  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Gn-atcr  Zab,  are  extensive  ruins  and  vast  mounds.  At  Koyunjik, 
Win],  and  in  a  vast  mound  near  the  village  of  Nimroi  nl,  in 
the  fork  between  the  two  rivers — that  in,  at  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  Hpace  just  indicated— the  respective  exertions  of  M.  Botta  and 
Dr.  Layard  have  brought  to  light  a  mass  of  Assyrian  antiquities  of 
unexampled  interest,  many  nf  which  now  enrich  the  national  collec- 
tions in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre.  But  more  especially 
ry  and  excavation  of  the  palace  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
by  Dr.  Layard  in  the  moiin<l  af.  Niim-ond.  ii,  which  it  had  lain  con- 
cealed with  its  vast  symbolical  IBulpturel  and  cuneiform  record*  for 
above  25  cmitm:  inferred  n  upon  the  ancient 

•pot,  and  thrown  unexpected  light  up-.n  (.!*•  nnd  arts  of  a 

•  •  long  passed  away.  II,  i  -rent  light  will  be 

throv  ;  •  i  Assyrian  hirftnry  by  the  interpretation  of  the  nume- 

rous inscriptions  disinterred  ;  and  groat  progress  has  been  made  to  this 
end  by  Colonel  Rawllnson,  Dr.  K.  Hinckx,  and  other  distinguished 
British  and  Continental  scholars.  An  account  of  what  has  been  done 


in  decyphering  these  ancient  inscriptions  is  given  in  the  '  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,'  vols.  xii.  and  xiv.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  the  Assyrian  monuments  are  of  very  early  date,  that  the 
names  of  many  ancient  towns  have  been  recognised  in  the  inscriptions, 
and  that  the  monarchs  who  resided  in  Nineveh  possessed  a  very 
extensive  empire  at  least  as  early  as  the  15th  century  before  Christ. 
[NINEVEH.] 

The  town  of  Babylon  stood,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  180),  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  The  account  given  by  him,  as  well  as 
by  Diodonis  (ii.  7),  and  Strabo  (xvi.  1),  of  its  extent,  and  of  the 
immense  size  of  its  walls,  is  probably  exaggerated  :  but  even  its 
present  remains  prove  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  extraordinary 
magnitude.  These  are  found  at  no  very  great  distance  toward  the 
north  from  Kufa,  on  the  Euphrates  :  the  present  town  of  Hillah  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins.  [BABYLON.] 

Seleuceia  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  probably  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Ipsus.  It  was  situated  on  a  large  canal  (the  Nahr  Malcha, 
or  Royal  Water),  which  joined  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  according 
to  Pliny  (vi.  26),  at  the  point  where  the  canal  united  with  the  latter 
stream.  On  the  opposite  (the  eastern)  side  of  the  Tigris  stood  tho 
town  of  Ctesiphon,  and  a  little  farther  to  the  south  that  of  Coche  or 
Choche.  The  foundation  of  Ctesiphon  had  been  laid  by  the  Macedo- 
nians ;  it  did  not  however  rise  to  importance  till  the  time  of  the 
Parthian  kings,  who  chose  it  for  their  summer  residence.  (Strabo, 
xvi.  1.)  The  ruins  of  Takht-i-Kesra,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris, 
are  supposed  to  mark  the  situation.  [SELUCEIA  ;  CTESIPHON.] 

The  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Adiabene  was  Arbela,  a  name 
which  has  been  preserved  in  that  of  the  modern  village  of  Erbil. 
[ARBELA.]  Curtius  (v.  1)  notices  a  copious  well  of  naphtha  at  Mennis, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arbela  :  the  country  around  these  places 
still  abounds  in  mineral  oil  and  asphaltum. 

History  of  Assyria. — In  the  book  of  Genesis  (x.  10)  the  state 
of  Assyria  is  represented  as  having  sprung  from  that  of  Babylonia 
founded  by  Nimrod.  "  The  beginning  of  his  dominion,"  says  the 
Hebrew  text,  "  was  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Chalneh,  in  the  country 
of  Shinhar.  Prom  this  country  Ashur  went  forth  and  built  Nineveh 
and  Rechobot,  and  Calach,  also  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calach  ; 
this  is  a  great  city."  The  Hebrew  chroniclers  leave  us  in  the  dark 
with  reference  to  the  history  of  Assyria  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  8th 
century  before  our  era.  From  this  time  downwards,  the  names  of 
several  kings  of  Assyria  are  mentioned.  The  earliest  of  them  is  Phul, 
the  contemporary  of  Menahem  the  king  of  Israel  (died  761  B.C.), 
whose  dominions  he  invaded  and  rendered  tributary  (2  Kings  xv.  19). 
Tiglath  Pileser  ruled  over  Assyria  while  Pekah  (d.  740  B.c)  was  king 
of  Israel,  and  Ahaz  (d.  728  B.C.)  king  of  Judah  :  he  assisted  the  latter 
in  a  war  against  Pekah  and  Resen  the  king  of  Aram  (Syria),  invaded 
their  dominions,  and  led  many  of  their  subjects  away  into  captivity. 
Salmanassar,  the  contemporary  of  Hosea,  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
Hiskia  (Hezekiah)  the  king  of  Judah,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  by  conquering,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  its  capital  Samaria 
(722  B.C.),  and  leading  away  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  country 
as  captives  into  various  eastern  provinces  of  his  dominions  (2  Kings 
xvii.  5,  6 ;  xviii.  9-11).  Among  the  eastern  countries  subject  to 
Salmanassar,  besides  soine  names  not  yet  well  ascertained,  Media 
(Madai)  is  mentioned  (2  Kings  xvii.  6;  xviii.  11).  The  immediate 
successor  of  Salmanassar  seems  to  have  been  Sanherib  (Sennacherib), 
who  undertook  an  expedition  against  Egypt  (714  B.C.),  in  which  he' 
invaded  Judtca  and  besieged  Jerusalem,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
take  it  (2  Kings  xviii.  13 ;  xix.  36  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1-21).  After 
his  return  to  Nineveh,  his  capital,  Sennacherib  was  killed  by  two  of  his 
own  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Shar-Ezer,  who  after  the  perpetration  of 
this  act  fled  into  the  country  of  Ararat  (Armenia),  while  Esarhaddon, 
another  sou  of  Sennacherib,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  A  king  of 
Assyria  named  Sargon  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xx.  1). 
Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  accession  coincided  with  tho  48th  year  of 
Manasaeh,  and  has  been  fixed  at  650  B.C.,  is  the  last  king  of  Assyria 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  his  reign  the  Median  king  Arphaxad 
(Phraortcs)  was  overthrown ;  Holophernes  led  an  expedition  against 
the  Jews  633  B.C. ;  and  the  Scythian  invasion  took  place.  The 
destruction  of  Nineveh  occurred  in  606  B.C. 

Herodotus  (book  ii.  141)  mentions  Sennacherib  under  the  name 
Sarax^piiSos,  and  designates  him  as  a  king  of  the  Arabii  and  Asyrii, 
who  led  ah  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Egypt  during  the  reign  of 
king  Sethos.  Herodotus  either  wrote  or  intended  to  write  a  separate 
work  on  the  Assyrian  empire  (Herod  i.  184),  and  he  accordingly 
adverts  but  incidentally  to  the  history  of  that  kingdom.  Besides 
Sennacherib  ho  only  notices  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  empire  (i.  178), 
and  the  last  king,  Sardanapalus  (ii.  150).  Diodorus  ('Bibl.  Hist.'  ii.), 
who  chiefly  follows  Ctesias  as  his  authority,  Julius  Africanus, 
Kusebius,  and  Syncellus,  commence  the  line  of  Assyrian  kings  with 
Belus  and  Ninus,  and  conclude  it  with  Sardauapalus  (also  named 
TliMioaconcoleros),  who,  according  to  Eusebius  was  a  contemporary 
of  Lycurgus  and  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel  (d.  784  B.C.). 

According  to  Diodorus,  Ninus  was  the'  first  Assyrian  king  who 
ilistinguished  himself  by  conquest  so  as  to  be  remembered  in  history. 
Assisted  by  Arisous,  an  Arabian  chief,  he  conquered  Babylonia,  made 
Armenia  tributary,  subjected  Media  to  his  dominion,  and  compelled 
all  the  nations  of  south-western  Asia,  with  the  exception  only  of 


ASTBl'RY. 


A8TRAHAD. 


the  ludi  and  the  Bactrians,  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Ajwyriana,  He  afterwards  founded  a  magnificent  city,  which  he 
called  after  his  own  name,  Ninus.  A  second  expedition  which  he 
undertook  against  the  Bactrians  proved  more  successful  than  the  first 
had  been.  He  conquered  the  country  and  married  Semiramis,  then 
the  wife  of  Onnes  the  governor  of  a  Bactrian  fort.  Semiraniix 
succeeded  Ninus  on  the  throne.  Diodorus,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Ctesias,  ascribes  to  her  the  foundation  of  the  great  city 
of  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates.  Herodotus  (i.  184)  calls  her  a  queen 
of  Babylon  who  made  embankments  on  the  river  to  protect  the 
adjacent  country  from  inundations.  Armenian  writers  make  Semiramis 
the  founder  of  another  magnificent  town  near  Lake  Van  which  they 
call  after  her  name  Shemiramgerd.  Diodorus  gives,  chiefly  from 
Ctesias,  an  account  of  the  conquests  and  warlike  achievements  of 
Semiramis,  which  is  very  amusing  to  read  but  which  evidently 
partakes  in  a  high  degree  of  the  mythological  character  that  pervades 
the  earlier  periods  of  history  generally.  She  subdues  Media,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  but  is  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  India. 
She  returns  to  Bactria  her  residence,  resigns  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  her  son  Ninyas,  and  dies  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her 
age.  Unlike  his  martial  parents  Kinyas  confined  himself  to  bin 
palace  at  Ninus,  and  indulged  his  fondness  for  the  enjoyment  of  an 
inactive  and  luxurious  life.  The  successors  of  Ninyas  during  thirty 
generations  followed  his  example.  Teutamus  (or  Teutanus,  as  the 
name  is  written  in  some  copies  of  Syncellus),  the  twentieth  successor 
of  Ninyas,  is  reported  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  war  of 
Troy,  whither  he  sent  troops  under  the  command  of  Metnnon  the  son 
nf  Tithonus.  The  names  of  the  other  Assyrian  kings  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  extant  Greek  or  Roman  historian ;  a  list  of  them  is  however 
preserved  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  the  chronological  work  of 
Ensebius.  The  last  of  them  was  Sardanapalus,  the  thirtieth  in 
[succession  after  Ninus,  who  eren  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  indo- 
lence and  voluptuousness.  This  encouraged  the  revolt  of  the  Hede 
Arbaces,  who  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Assyrians  in  Western  Asia. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus  the  Assyrian  empire  had 
lasted  520  years  before  the  revolt  of  the  Hedes,  which  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  death  of  Sennacherib  in  711  B.C.  :  it  follows  that 
he  conceived  the  Assyrian  empire  to  have  lusted  from  the  year  1231, 
till  711  B.C. 

Ctesias,  as  preserved  in  the  work  of  Diodorus,  gives  to  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  a  duration  of  upwards  of  1300  years,  and  differs  moreover 
from  Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  period  of  its  overthrow  by  the 
revolt  of  Arbaces ;  for  he  makes  the  dominion  of  the  Medes  last  282 
Tears,  and  as  it  may  be  considered  almost  certain  that  the  dissolution 
»f  the  Median  kingdom  by  Cyrus  took  place  in  or  about  561  B.C.,  it 
follows  that  its  commencement  and  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
are  by  the  statements  of  Ctesias  thrown  back  to  the  year  843  B.C. 
Syncellus  assigns  to  the  Assyrian  empire  a  duration  of  1460  years, 
from  A.M.  3216. to  4675,  and  states  the  number  of  its  kings  at  forty- 
one  (Syncell.  '  Chronogr.' ).  According  to  the  Armenian  chronicle  of 
Ktuwbius  the  Assyrian  kingdom  lasted  1280  years. 

With  a  view  to  reconcile  the  data  concerning  the  history  of  Assyria 
which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
the  ancient  Greek  writers,  modern  writers  on  the  subject  have 
supposed  that  there  were  two  Median  revolts,  the  first  in  876  B.C. 
when  the  Medes  became  independent  of  Assyria,  but  did  not  destroy 
the  seat  of  government  or  depose  the  ruling  dynasty ;  and  the  second 
in  806  B.C.  when  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians  they  sacked 
Nineveh  and  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy. 
This  oMMinipt  ion  is  supported  by  some  passages  of  Herodotus  in  which 
Assyria  ia  alluded  to  as  a  separate  state  even  after  the  revolt  •  f  tin- 
Medea.  It  appears  from  his  statements  (I  95,  102,  106)  that  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  empire  not  only  the  Medes  but  likewise 
the  Babylonians  and  other  nations  that  had  formed  part  of  it  resumed 
their  previous  separate  and  independent  existence,  and  that  besides  the 
kingdom  of  Media  there  continued  to  be  a  Babylonian  and  an 
Assyrian  state.  Wan  between  the  Medes  and  Assyrians  are  often 
alluded  to.  At  last  the  state  of  Assyria  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Medes :  Herodotus  notices  the  capture  of  Ninnx  l>y 
the  Medes  (L  185)  during  the  reign  of  Nitocru  in  Babylon.  This 
event  probably  led  to  the  final  incorporation  of  Assyria  in  the  Median 
and  subsequently  in  the  Persian  monarchy.  For  further  details 
relating  to  Assyrian  chronology  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works 
quoted  above  and  to  Smith's  '  Ancient  Geography.' 
AHTBCRY.  [CosoLETO*.] 

A8TI,  a  province  of  Piedmont  in  the  administrative  division  of  Ales- 
sandria, U  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  province  of  Torino,  S.  by  that 
of  Alba,  8.E.  by  the  province  of  Alessandria,  and  N.I',  l.v  that  of 
Caoale.  IU  length  is  about  25  mile*,  and  it*  breadth  about  14  mile*. 
The  area  is  351  square  miles,  and  th«  jMipnlntion  in  IMS  amounted 
to  139,065.  The  surface  which  is  hilly  is  drained  by  the  Tanaro 
and  some  of  its  feeders.  The  soil  rests  upon  limestone  aboundim;  in 
curious  fiM<iU,  and  in  fertile  in  corn,  fruit,  and  wine.  The  wine  is 
of  P™**!  8°°d  quality;  but  in  general  too  little  care  is  taken  in 
making  it,  and  it  therefore  does  not  keep  well.  A  sparkling  white 
wine  resembling  Champagne  is  made  near  Villa -Nuova.  The  mul- 
\KTTJ  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  leaves  in  order  to  feed  silkworms, 


silk  being  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the  province.     There 
are  several  mineral  springs  in  the  province. 

The  province  is  divided  into  1 3  districts  called  mandamenti,  and  into 
36  communes.  The  chief  town  A*ii,  the  ancient  Atla,  u  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tanaro  on  the  high  road  from  Turin  to  Alessandria, 
and  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to  Genoa ;  at  a  distance  of  35  miles 
S.E.  from  Turin,  in  44°  57'  N.  lat.,  8°  12'  E.  long.  :  population, 
25,000.  It  is  a  large  city  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  not  peopled 
in  proportion  to  its  size.  In  the  quarter  where  the  palaces  of  the 
nobility  are  situated  the  streets  are  rather  wide  ;  the  other  streets  are 
very  narrow  and  badly  built  The  most  remarkable  palaces  are  those  of 
Trinco,  Rovero,  liristagni,  Massetti,  aud  Alfieri,  in  the  last  of  w'ni.-li 
Vittorio  Alfieri  was  born  in  1749.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  silk 
and  woollen  fabric?,  wines,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Of  the 
churches  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Duomo,  the  cathedral  of  San 
Secondo,  and  the  churches  of  San  Pietro  and  La  Consolata.  Asti  is 
a  bishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of  the  intendente  of  the  province. 
It  has  eight  parish  churches,  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  royal  college, 
with  chairs  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  surgery.  There  is  a  printing- 
office  in  the  town,  in  which  business  has  been  uninterruptedly  carried 
on  since  1479.  Two  large  annual  fairs  are  held. 

Asia  was  a  town  of  the  Ligurians,  and  famous  for  its  pottery.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls  about  400  B.C.  ;  it  afterwards  made  alliance 
with  Koine,  but  submitted  to  Hannibal  on  his  invasion  of  Italy .  In 
the  subsequent  war  of  Rome  against  the  Ligurians  Asia  submitted 
to  the  Romans,  but  retained  its  municipal  rights.  Asta  having  been 
again  taken  and  destroyed  in  a  new  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  was 
rebuilt  by  Pompeius  the  Great,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Asta 
Pompeio.  It  was  devastated  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric,  and  restored 
by  N  arses  ;  and  taken  again  by  Alboin,  who  put  to  death  many  of 
the  .inhabitants.  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by  the  Longobards. 
It  afterwards  submitted  to  Charlemagne;  under  his  indolent  suc- 
cessors it  governed  itself  by  its  consuls  as  a  republic  mul- 
influence  of  its  bishops.  Asti  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  I.  in  1155;  but  it  afterwards  attained  a  great  degree  of 
prosperity,  and  had  banking  establishment*  in  France,  Flanders,  and 
other  countries.  About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  I  In  I 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelincs  broke  out  in  Asti  and  <li 
citizens  for  many  years  after.  Tired  of  these  civil  struggles,  the 
people  of  Asti  chose  for  their  captain  one  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Savoy.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan. 
These  transferred  it  in  1387  to  the  French,  in  whose  possession  it 
remained  till  1529,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
by  the  peace  of  Cambrai.  Charles  gave  Asti  to  his  relation  Beatrix 
of  Portugal,  who  married  Charles  III.,  duke  of  Savoy;  it  has  since 
remained  attached  to  the  dominions  of  that  house. 

Among  the  other  towns  may  be  mentioned  Baldichieri,  a  station 
thr  Turin  railroad  1(1  miles  west  of  Asti ;  San  Damiano,  a  slightly 
fortified  town  8  mil-  -  \V  l>y  railway  from  Asti,  population  including 
tin-  whole  commune  about  7000;  Villa-Nuova  near  the  same  railway, 
16  miles  W.  from  Asti,  imputation,  3500;  Canclli,  II 

•[mlation,  3500  ;  CasUl  \V.  of  Asti,  population 

8000;    Cocconato,   18  miles  N.N.W.  from  Asti,  population,   2500; 
Coetigliole,   6   miles   S.   from  Asti,  population,   5000;  Moral>< 

S.i:    fniiii  Ahti.  population,  2350;  Moutechiaro,  8  miles  V\V. 
from  Asti,  population,  2000 ;  and  Rocca  d'Arazzo,  5  miles  E. 
Asti,   on  a  bill   near  the  right  bank    of   the  Tanaro,   population 
about  1800. 

i  »N.    [BIRMINGHAM.] 
ASTORCA.     [LKOS.] 

ASTRAUAD,  n  province  of  small  extent  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Persia.     It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Desert  of  Khiva, 
S.  by  the  Elburz  Mountains,  W.  by  Mazauderan,  and  E.  by  th. 
Gourgan. 

Except  in  tli''  iniiiii'iliatc  neighbourhood  of  its  rivers  the  country  is 
of  a  mountainous  character.  The  level  lauds  are  pleasant  and 
extremely  fruitful,  producing  among  other  things  grapes  of  an 
uncommon  size.  In  other  parts  the  soil  is  sandy  and  sterile. 

province  consist*  of  the  wide  plain  watered  by  the  Gourgan 
and  the  Atruk,  and  skirting  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
and  of  tin-  low  moist  region  that  lies  between  the  base  of  the  Klbure 
chain  and  the  bay  of  Astrabad.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Atruk  the  surface  is  rather  mountainous  with  alternate  hill  and 
dole;  a  few  Mimt<<l  pines  grow  upon  the  hills,  but  in  general  tln-y 
produce  nothing  but  grass.  About  six  miles  west  from  the  town  of 
Shahbaz  the  Gourgan  rises  in  a  valley  in  which  the  fig,  vine,  pome- 
granate, raspberry,  mulberry,  black  currant,  and  hazel  flourish.  To 
the  south  of  the  plain  of  the  Gourgan  hills,  the  offshoots  of  the 
Klliurz  rue  to  a  great  height,  clothed  to  their  summits  with  forest- 
trees  and  foliage.  The  plain  country  watered  by  the  two  rivers  above 
1*  in  pasture,  on  which  the  Turkoman  tribes  of 
Goklon  and  Yainood  spread  their  tents  and  feed  their  flocks  and 
herds.  The  low  region  al>out  the  town  of  Astrabad  has  a  very  rainy 
and  warm  clinmt.  ••*  rice  and  various  tropiail  fruits. 

The  town  of  Astniliad  in  20  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
and  stands  in  3rt"  fid'  N.  lat.,  53"  35'  E.  long.     The  town  is  V>, 
to  owe  its  origin  to  Yi-z/id  ibn   Muhloob,  an  Arab  general,  and  to 
have  been  built  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Moharu- 
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medan  era.  The  circumference  of  the  place  is  about  two  miles  ;  the 
whole  of  this  extent  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  mud  wall.  It 
rains  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  mud  wall  standing :  mats 
of  reeds  however  are  placed  on  the  wall  covered  with  earth  and 
planted  with  lilies,  which  growing  up  luxuriantly  protect  it  from 
the  rain.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  paved,  and  their  clean- 
liness is  promoted  by  a  drain  through  the  centre.  The  town  contains 
four  caravanserais  and  twelve  shops  for  the  sale  of  cloth,  but  its 
trade  is  very  trifling.  The  magnificent  causeway  of  Shah  Abbas, 
which  is  still  in  tolerable  repair,  keeps  open  the  communication 
with  the  provinces  south  of  the  Caspian.  Two  caravans  of  80  to  100 
camels  suffice  for  the  unimportant  trade  with  Khiva. 

A  lake  which  extends  from  a  point  three  miles  north-east  oT 
Aatrabad  towards  the  Caspian  has  usually  been  considered  as  a  gulf 
of  that  sea,  and  is  s6  laid  down  in  some  maps.  Lieutenant  Conolly 
says  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  do  not  approach  nearer  to  the  Caspian 
than  three  miles,  and  have  no  communication  with  it.  He  adds, 
that  "  the  water  being  confined  stagnates  in  summer,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Astrabad  suffer  from  the  malaria  that  is  caused  by  it." 
The  t-.ivn  indeed  is  so  noted  for  its  insalubrity  that  the  Persians 
call  it  the  '  City  of  the  Plague.'  Astrabad  is  a  frontier  town  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Kujurs,  from  which  tribe  the  present  shah  of 
Persia  has  his  origin ;  when  visited  by  Lieutenant  Burnes  the  popu- 
lation did  not  exceed  4000. 

(Eraser's  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Persia;  Lieutenant 
Conolly's  Overland  Journey  to  the  North  of  India). 

ASTRAKHAN  (Astorokan),  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Russian 
empire  and  formerly  of  a  khannate  or  kingdom,  which  extended  north- 
ward from  the  banks  of  the  Terek  to  the  sources  of  the  Ufa  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and  eastward  from  the  western  edge  of  the  basin  of 
the  Volga  to  the  south-western  limits  of  Siberia.  It  lay  therefore 
between  43°  and  54°  N.  lat.,  44°  and  60°  E.  long.  It  was  one  of  the 
numerous  sovereignties  which  Gengis-Khan  and  his  successors  incor- 
porated with  the  gigantic  empire  of  the  Moguls  erected  by  them  in 
the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  but  was  wrested  from  it  by  Batu 
his  grandson,  the  great  chief  of  the  '  Golden  Horde,'  and  united  with 
the  independent  monarchy  of  Kapshak,  which  had  the  Jaik  or  Ural 
and  the  Dnieper  for  its  boundaries,  and  fell  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  For  the  next  hundred  years  the  territory  of 
Astrakhan  maintained  itself  as  a  separate  state  under  khans  of  its 
own ;  and  the  owners  of  a  soil  "  where  none  but  swords  and  lances 
had  grown  now  prospered  by  the  arts  of  peace."  But  Astrakhan 
commands  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Volga — two  natural  advantages  of  themselves  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  cupidity  of  a  formidable  and  encroaching  neighbour.  In  1552 
the  khannate  of  Kasan  had  been  added  by  Ivan,  czar  of  Muscovy,  to 
his  extensive  conquests ;  and  two  years  afterwards  an  insult  to  the 
envoy  of  Ivan  II.  his  successor  from  the  khan  of  Astrakhan 
afforded  a  pretext  for  the  subjugation  of  the  principality  itself.  A 
Russian  army  was  sent  against  the  town ;  the  khan  and  his  subjects 
took  to  flight,  and  Ivan's  forces  entered  it,  greeted  by  naked  walls 
and  tenantless  buildings.  Ivan  repeopled  the  town  and  prevailed 
upon  five  hundred  nobles  and  ten  thousand  Astrakhanese  to  swear 
fealty  to  him ;  the  oath  containing  a  recognition  of  his  subjects'  title 
to  the  same  privilege  as  the  natives  of  using  the  whole  line  of  fishery 
down  the  Volga  from  Kasan  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  khannate  was 
comprehended  in  the  same  government  with  the  Caucasian  territories 
until  the  year  1801,  at  which  time  part  of  it  (the  province  of  Caucasia 
or  Georgiewsk)  was  annexed  to  the  government  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  remainder  divided  into  three  distinct  governments,  Astrakhan, 
Saratov,  and  Orenburg.  The  first  of  these  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  the  others  are  described  in  their  proper  place  in  this  work. 

Astrakhan,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  governments,  is  bounded 
S.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Lower  Kuma,  and  the  Manysh  (a  feeder 
of  the  Don  which  separates  it  from  Caucasia),  N.  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Saratov  and  Orenburg,  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  and  E.  by  the  southern  projection  of  Orenburg.  It  is  com- 
1  between  45°  and  52°  N.  lat.,  44°  and  52°  E.  long.,  and  contains 
an  area  of  60,517  square  miles,  on  which  there  was  a  population  of 
284,400  in  1846. 

fiice  and  Produce. — The  surface  is  with  little  exception  an 
enormous  plain  lying  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  and  the  Black  Sea. 
It  i»  divided  into  twu  parts  or  steppes  by  the  Volga,  which  winds 
through  Astrakhan  from  north-west  to  south-east  for  at  least  200 
miles ;  the  high  and  precipitous  character  of  its  right  bank  in  some 
parts  contrasting  singularly  with  the  low  land  which  spreads  out  upon 
the  left  bank.  The  soil  is  saturated  in  almost  every  direction  with 
salt;  the  very  atmosphere,  the  rain,  and  dew,  are  charged  with  it; 
and  briny  lakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  immense  plain  lies 
MI  low  on  the  '  Kalmutzkaian,'  or  eastern  side  of  the  river,  that  the 
waters  of  the  Caspian  are  driven  over  it  for  many  miles  when  the 
wind  has  blown  for  any  length  of  time  from  the  south-east ;  even 
vessels  are  at  times  borne  by  the  overflow  some  miles  inland  and 
stranded  in  the  midst  of  the  st^ppo,  where  the  only  alternative  is  to 
break  them  up.  "  Here,"  sav.H  1'ut.nuki,  "  where  the  eye  has  no  object 
to  dwell  upon  but  the  azure  sky,  the  steppes  and  lakes  incrustcd  with 
•alt,  I  was  astonished  to  meet  with  a  large  ship  lying  on  her  beam- 
endx  in  the  heart  of  the  steppe,  between  Batkaly  and  Talagai.  I 
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learnt  that  a  year  before  a  south-easter  which  had  prevailed  for 
several  weeks  had  inundated  the  country  and  forced  several  vessels 
a  distance  of  70  versts  (46  miles)  from  the  shore.  All  but  the  ship 
in  question  had  been  taken  to  pieces  and  removed."  This  traveller 
confirms  what  Pallas  and  Gmelin  had  observed  before  him  on  the 
optical  deception  which  the  Astrakhan  steppes  present :  the  range  of 
sight  is  extended  and  every  object  is  increased  in  apparent  magnitude. 
In  his  own  case  he  mistook  human  beings  for  obelisks  and  low  heath- 
bushes  for  '  Karatshus '  of  ten  feet  height ;  the  laden  camel  became 
to  appearance  a  moving  mountain.  When  on  the  Caspian  another 
optical  deception  accompanied  the  rising  of  the  sun :  the  coast  and 
vessels  upon  it  seemed  elevated  high  in  the  air.  Even  the  horses  in 
the  steppe  took  fright  at  the  whirlwind  of  trees  which  apparently 
drove  across  the  waste ;  yet  they  were  but  bushes  which  the  blast 
had  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  scattered  over  it.  At  Yenotayewsk, 
where  the  Volga  winds  between  five  islands,  this  portion  of  the  steppe 
assumes  a  bluish  or  bluish-green  tint,  which  it  acquires  from  the 
abundance  of  an  extremely  aromatic  species  of  wormwood.  Neither 
wood  nor  forest  are  found  throughout  the  whole  province,  nor  a  tree 
on  any  spot,  except  a  few  groups  of  oaks,  poplars,  birches,  elms, 
and  wild  mulberry-trees,  along  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers. 
When  however  the  snows  dissolve,  the  dry  and  arid  steppes  put  on  in 
many  parts  a  gay  and  verdant  appearance  ;  a  carpet  of  flowers  is  spread 
over  them  and  they  afford  a  rich  and  refreshing  pasture  for  the  cattle, 
whilst  the  lowland,  which  is  irrigated  by  the  adjacent  streams, 
produces  excellent  grass — a  valuable  resource  for  pasture  in  summer, 
and  when  cut  and  dried  for  winter  stock.  Though  ill-adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  the  Astrakhan  steppes  abound  in  the  summer 
season  with  choice  herbs,  asparagus,  capers,  horse-radish,  leeks,  and 
liquorice;  the  latter  which  thrives  luxuriantly  along  the  banks  of 
the  Volga  attains  a  height  of  nearly  4  feet,  and  the  root  is  equal  in 
size  to  a  stout  man's  arm  ;  this  root  is  carried  down  to  Astrakhan 
where  the  juice  is  expressed  and  sold  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  salsola  also  is  of  exuberant  growth,  and  affords  a  supply  of 
excellent  soda.  Here  and  there  hills  of  sand  and  gypsum  occur, 
some  few  of  them  in  extensive  ranges,  particularly  the  Tshipshatshi 
group,  east  of  the  Volga,  which  is  a  favourite  resort  for  the  native 
dealers ;  it  may  be  observed  too  of  the  sand-hills  that  the  prevalence 
of  easterly  winds  is  constantly  impelling  them  farther  to  the  west.  The 
province  presents  extensive  moors,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  a 
deep  spongy  saline  loam,  devoid  of  vegetation ;  its  edges  only  are 
skirted  with  saline  plants.  A  country  which  both  Georgi  and  Pallas 
conceive  to  have  formed  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Caspian  in  past  ages, 
cannot  fail  to  be  rich  in  one  mineral  production  at  least,  namely,  Halt : 
this  both  the  Caspian  shore  and  the  soil,  lakes,  and  moors  of  Astrak- 
han afford  in  exhaustless  quantities  and  of  superior  quality,  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  commodity  which  the  country  possesses. 
The  bottom  of  many  of  its  lakes,  such  as  the  Etsen,  Bogdo,  and 
especially  the  Sakrysky,  which  yields  upwards  of  a  million  of  pounds 
weight  annually,  is  one  mass  of  crystallised  salt;  the  Tshipshatshi 
is  a  mountain  of  salt,  and  the  summit  of  Bogdo-oola  (about  48°  N.  let., 
46°  40'  E.  long.)  is  crowned  by  a  hill  composed  entirely  of  this  valu- 
able mineral.  The  soil  is  rich  likewise  in  saltpetre.  The  few  produc- 
tive districts  in  Astrakhan  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Volga,  the  Akhtuba,  and  the  Ural,  and  consist 
of  plots  of  arable  and  garden  ground,  the  produce  of  which  is 
considerable,  owing  to  a  judicious  system  of  irrigation.  These  are 
the  only  spots  in  the  province  where  fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  or 
vines  are  cultivated.  The  grapes  though  remarkably  fine  in  appear- 
ance are  watery  and  insipid  in  taste,  and  the  wine  made  from  them 
is  of  very  indifferent  quality.  Of  all  its  vegetable  productions  there 
is  none  more  remarkable  than  the  great  water-lily,  the  Nympluea 
nelumbo  of  Linnseus,  the  leaves  of  which  are  2  feet  in  diameter, 
and  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming  so  complete  a 
carpet  that  the  water  is  scarcely  discernible ;  the  stalk  which  bears 
them  rises  perpendicularly  between  6  and  8  feet  from  the  water  : 
from  between  the  leaves  issue  stout  runners,  which  terminate  in  a 
splendid  rose-coloured  flower  of  delicious  fragrance.  The  flowers  are 
distilled  at  Astrakhan  into  a  water  which  has  the  taste  of  amber,  and 
which  used  as  a  cosmetic  gives  softness  to  the  skin.  The  mulberry 
and  tobacco  plant  have  been  cultivated  of  late  years  with  partial 
success ;  some  cotton  and  madder  are  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga.  The  annual  produce  of  maize  and  other  grain  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  papulation. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Astrakhan  is  a  '  climate  of  extremes.' 
A  dry  and  parching  heat  prevails  in  summer,  when  the  thermometer 
frequently  stands  at  100°  Fahr.  in  the  shade ;  yet  the  nights  are  in 
general  cold,  and  the  winds  deposit  the  saline  particles  with  which 
the  air  is  charged,  in  such  profusion  that  every  object  appears  veiled 
in  the  morning  with  hoar-frost.  Autumn  is  of  short  duration :  the 
winter  colds  when  the  north  wind  blows  sink  the  quicksilver  to  30° 
below  zero,  and  the  principal  arm  of  the  Volga  which  has  a  breadth 
of  750  yards  becomes  covered  with  ice  capable  of  sustaining  loaded 
sledges.  The  various  streams  throughout  Astrakhan  are  commonly 
closed  at  the  end  of  November,  but  the  February  thaws  invest  the 
face  of  nature  with  so  instantaneous  a  spring,  that  wherever  the  soil 
is  not  barren  it  smiles  with  renovated  verdure  under  the  influence 
of  a  few  days'  sun. 
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y.  O*i>i»«i«a^oiu,  fWktritt. — The  productiveness  which 
nature  seems  to  have  denied  to  the  land  she  has  lavished  upon  the 
coasts  and  river*.  The  great  element  of  the  prosperity  of  Astrakhan 
are  the  waters  of  the  Volga,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other 
stream  in  the  world  for  abundance  of  fish.  This  noble  river  (the 
ancient  Rha<  whose  course  is  diverted  by  the  mountains  of  its  own 
name  (which  are  a  branch  of  the  extensive  line  of  the  Ural,  from  a 
southern  to  a  south-easterly  direction)  at  a  short  distance  before  it 
enter*  this  province,  flows  through  it  in  constantly  increasing  breadth 
and  with  a  very  winding  course  ;  before  its  fall  into  the  Caspian  about 
50  miles  below  Astrakhan  it  branches  into  8  principal  arms  and  B5 
subsidiary  outlets,  forming  this  quarter  of  the  province  into  a  delta 
of  70  islands.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  its  fishing  grounds,  parti- 
cularly between  the  sea  and  the  capital,  are  so  abundantly  stocked 
with  the  sturgeon,  pike,  seal,  salmon,  shad,  and  every  other  species 
which  inhabits  the  Caspian,  as  to  employ  upwards  of  5000  vessels  and 
twice  that  number  of  persons,  who  are  attracted  by  the  fisheries  from 
remote  places.  The  isinglass  and  sturgeons'  roe  or  caviar  are  chiefly 
the  fruit*  of  Tartar  and  Kalmuck  industry.  The  net  annual  profit 
of  the  Astrakhan  fisheries  along  the  Volga  has  been  estimated  at 
380,0007.  The  traffic  on  this  river  is  another  source  of  prosperity  to 
.the  province ;  above  5000  ships,  barks,  and  rafts  freighted  with  salt, 
grain,  and  timber,  descend  this  stream  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
by  means  of  the  canal*  that  connect  the  Neva  with  the  Volga,  vessels 
laden  at  Astrakhan  can  sail  to  St.  Petersburg  without  ever  unloading 
their  cargoes.  The  chief  trade  of  Russia  with  Persia  is  carried  on  by 
the  route  of  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  it  is  conducted  chiefly 
by  Armenian  merchants  who  purchase  European  manufactures  in 
the  fairs  of  Leipsic,  Hamburgh,  and  Nijnei-Novgorod,  and  transport 
them  by  the  Volga  or  the  Caspian  to  Tabriz. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Volga  centre  principally  at  Astrakhan,  or  rather 
on  the  branches  of  the  river  some  distance  below  it  Every  wear  ha* 
its  group  of  huts  (with  a  little  church  attached)  in  which  from 'two  to 
three  score  fishermen  reside ;  they  are  divided  into  divers,  catchers, 
salting-men,  and  makers  of  caviar  and  isinglass.  Each  little  colony  is 
provided  with  spacious  ice-cellars,  which  contain  comportments  for 
storing  away  the  fish  when  salted,  with  intervals  between  the  com- 
partments which  are  filled  with  ice.  The  spring  fishery  opens  with 
the  spawning  season,  when  the  ice  breaks  up  and  the  fish  enter  the 
river  from  the  Caspian  ;  they  are  preceded  by  innumerable  ahoals  of 
small  fry,  some  descriptions  of  which,  particularly  the  obla,  are  caught 
and  used  a*  bait  for  the  larger  species  which  succeed  them.  The 
fishing  season  both  nn  the  Volga  and  Caspian  closes  about  the  middle 
of  May,  when  the  fishermen  return  for  a  time  to  Astrakhan  and  sell 
their  stock.  The  fish  move  out  of  the  Volga  in  the  autumn  ;  and  thi* 
is  a  signal  for  the  men  to  recommence  their  operations,  which  are 
prolonged  to  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  fish  being  frozen  at  this  season 
when  they  are  brought  to  land  are  more  easily  preserved.  Many  of 
the  Astrakhan  dealers  also  send  out  parties  in  spring  and  autumn  to 
take  seals  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  islands,  where  they  are 
flared  and  salted  and  forwarded  to  Astrakhan  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins  and  the  oil  extracted  from  the  carcass. 

An  expanse  of  sand  and  swamps  above  250  miles  in  breadth 
extending  north-east  of  the  delta  separates  the  Volga  from  the  Ural, 
which  form*  the  eastern  boundary  of  Astrakhan  and  the  western 
limit  of  the  Kirghish-Coesack  steppe :  the  waters  of  the  Ural  ore 
moderately  clear,  abound  in  flab,  and  are  navigable  for  barks  up 
the  whole  of  its  tortuous  course  northward  from  the  Caspian,  and 
beyond  the  point  where  it  quits  this  province  to  enter  that  of  Oren- 
burg, a  distance  of  at  least  400  miles.  [OBiUBcao.]  Both  banks  of 
this  river  are  lined  by  a  dreary  waste  of  rushes,  and  (west  of  it  in 
the  Astrakhan  district.)  are  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural, 
who  resort  to  it*  bank*  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing.  They  sell  their  fish  in  the  interior  of  Russia  frequently 
to  the  extent  of  two  millions  of  roubles  per  annum.  The  scene 
which  occur*  at  the  winter  fishery  is  of  a  singular  description,  for 
the  fish  must  be  taken  under  the  ice.  Several  thousands  of  Cossack* 
doty  licensed  hasten  to  the  spot  in  their  sledge*,  each  provided  with 
a  pranged  instrument,  pike*,  and  other  weapon* ;  they  station  them- 
selves on  their  arrival  so  as  to  form  an  extended  line,  from  which 
none  dare  advance  a  (ingle  step  under  pain  of  having  their  instru- 
ments broken  over  their  heads  by  the  guard*  appointed  to  preserve 
order.  The  signal  for  the  onslaught  is  made  by  the  attaman  of  the 
fishery  starting  forward  in  hi*  iledge ;  the  whole  line  then  breaks 
ground,  and  each  rushes  onward*  to  some  spot  in  the  frozen  stream 
where  he  effects  an  opening  in  the  ice,  and  in  a  moment  thousands 
of  pike*  are  in  motion.  The  dealer*  from  the  interior  follow  at  the 
fishermen's  elbow  and  bargain  fur  the  fish  before  it  is  caught,  a  salvo 
however  being  made  in  behalf  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  first 
fruits  of  the  fishery  belong.  The  chancery  of  the  UraBan  army 
derives  a  revenue  of  40007,  a  year  from  the  several  flatteries.  But 
it  frequently  happens  that  during  this  (winter)  fishing  a  violent  wind 
Mow*  off  shore,  and  drive*  the  ice  with  both  fish  and  fishermen  on 
it  oat  to  ses ;  the  poor  fellows  are  inevitably  doomed  to  a  watery 
grave  unl-s»  the  wind  should  shift  and  blow  them  on  shore  again. 
The  other  streams  of  note  whirh  water  Astrakhan  are  the  Akhtuha, 
a  considerable  arm  of  the  Volga  which  branches  off  from  the  left  bank 
-.1  mile* above  TiariUyn,  runs  for  280  mile*  close  to  and  parallel 


•with  the  main  stream,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  near  Krasno-yank  ; 
and  the  Greater  and  Lexer  Uxeen  which  rise  in  the  province  of 
Saratov,  and  like  many  other  inconsiderable  rivers  in  this  region  loee 
themselves  in  lakes  on  the  steppes.  These  lakes  among  which  we  may 
name  the  Bogdo,  Banhushatskoi,  and  Kamysh-Samara,  are  so  many 
storehouses  of  salt,  and  are  turned  to  good  account  by  the  Astrak- 
IkBMMk 

A  *imaU.—ln  the  lowlands  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  foesil  elephant 
bones  are  occasionally  found.  Among  other  existing  animal*  there 
are  in  Astrakhan  the  wild  ass,  carnal,  and  antolope-eaiga,  whose  horns 
are  semi-transparent;  there  are  also  the  bustard,  kite,  falcon,  pheasant, 
and  snipe.  The  tarantula,  scorpion,  and  locust  occur  in  Astrakhan ; 
and  Pallas  speaks  of  having  seen  many  porcupines  with  ears,  one  of 
which  he  observed  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  living  snake  by  the 
tail,  which  could  neither  resist  nor  extricate  itaelf.  The  natives  are 
herdsmen  and  grazier*  as  well  as  fishers  ;  droves  of  horned  cattle  are 
kept  wherever  there  is  pasture :  they  are  turned  out  half-starved  from 
their  wretched  winter-quarter*  as  soon  as  the  snow  has  disappeared. 
Goats  are  also  reared,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  their  milk  or 
flesh  as  of  their  hides,  with  which  the  Russian  prepares  morocco- 
leather  :  there  is  a  fine  species  of  hair  too,  which  either  falls  from  the 
animal's  back  or  is  combed  from  it,  out  of  which  a  stuff  of  beautiful 
texture  is  occasionally  woven.  But  the  greatest  resource  possessed  by 
the  rural  population  and  nomadic  tribes  of  the  province  is  their  flocks 
of  sheep.  These  consist  principally  of  a  native  breed,  the  Kirghishian 
or  Astrakhan  species;  it  is  of  large  size,  somewhat  resembles  the 
deer  in  shape,  has  a  wild  appearance,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
immense  bushy  tail,  which  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  weigh 
as  much  as  40  pounds.  When  full-grown  the  wool  of  thin  breed  is 
short,  and  coarse;  but  the  lamb  yields  a  fine  and  beautiful  fleece. 
The  richer  class  of  proprietors  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
hare  obtained  an  improvement  of  breed  by  frequent  crosses  with 
the  Merino,  Saxon,  Silesian,  and  other  finer-fleeced  breeds.  To  the 
Kalmuck,  Tartar,  and  Cossack,  however,  there  is  no  animal  in 
Astrakhan  BO  valuable  as  the  horse  ;  the  Kalmuck  in  particular  uses 
tile  flesh  and  milk  for  the  support  of  his  household.  t)>.  .-kin  • 
clothing,  and  the  sinews  for  his  ropes,  tackle,  Ac.  The  Kalmuck 
species  is  diminutive,  fiery  yet  tractable,  ami  very  hardy ;  OA 
winter  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon  what  the  snow-coated  .- 
may  afford,  and  are  consequently  ill-conditioned  in  general,  and  wild  ; 
they  herd  close  together  both  for  society  and  defence,  and  each  party 
is  subordinate  to  one  of  the  males  as  their  leader.  When  attacked  by 
wolves  or  other  wild  beasts  they  collect  into  a  body,  ami  repel  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  with  their  heels.  The  whole  number  of  domesti- 
cated animals  in  the  province  has  been  estimated  at  4,000,000  sheep, 
1,000,000  horses,  500,000  camels,  and  200,000  homed  cattle. 

The  Population  of  Astrakhan  is  composed  of  Russian*,  Cossacks, 
Tartars,   Kalmucks,  Armenians,    Indiana,  and  other  settlers  from 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.     Nearly  one-half  of  this  population 
would  appear  to  consist  of  Kalmucks,  who  occupy  large  tract*  to  the 
east  of  the  Volga  ;  the  number  of  their  kibitkes,  or  tents,  being  com- 
puted at  13,100.     Another  considerable  portion  of  the  po|>ul:r 
composed  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  who  are  esteemed  the  finest, 
the  wealthiest,  and  the  bravest  Coeaack  corps  in  the  Russian  n  • 
whence  they  have  acquired  the  appellation  of  '  the  Eye  of  the  Army  ;' 
they  garrison  the  small  forts  along  the  line  of  their  native  river  : 
have  estimated  the  number  of  their  fighting-men  at  20,000.     In.).- 
pendently  of  these  there  are  a  few  colonies  of  Tartars   of  Kasan 
extraction,  about  1900  yurtas  or  tents  of  Nomadic  Knnduroff-Tartars, 
or  Manguttea,  descendants  of  the  Nogay  horde,  who  lead  a  wan- 
life   in   the  regions  of  the   Lower  Akhtuba  ;    and,  as  some  writers 
report,   12,000  kibitkes   of  Bukay-Tartars,   who   are  settled   in   the 
districts  between  the  Volga  and  the  Lesser  Unen. 

/nduttrial  Produrtt.  —  To  the  principal  branches  of  industry 
already  enumerated  we  may  add  the  manufacturing  of  magnesia, 
tallow,  and  soap  in  considerable  quantities,  distilleries  of  brandy  and 
spirits,  some  large  leather,  and  a  few  silk  ami  e.otton  manufactories. 
Astrakhan  soap  is  in  much  request  among  the  Russians  on  account  of 
its  firm  substance  and  fragrant  scent.  The  Volga,  which  sec-ires  a 
ready  access  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  hitherto 
rendered  the  capital  of  this  province  the  principal  seat  of  the  traffic 
carried  on  between  Asia  and  the  Russian  dominions. 

Astrakhan  is  politically  divided  into  four  circles :  Astrakhan, 
Kraxno-yarsk,  Yenotayewsk,  and  Tsherno-yank  ;  but  there  are  no 
spots  in  it  deserving  of  any  distinct  notice  excepting  the  capital.  fr»in 
which  the  whole  province  derives  its  name,  and  I'raNkoi,  tl, 
town  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  UraL  Of  the  remainder,  the  nliort 
mvouiit  which  follows  will  convey  a  sufficient  idea.  At  a  distance  of 
somewhat  ha*  than  five  miles  above  the  city  of  Astrakhan  is  Kal- 
m*:tni-lla#tr,  a  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  in  which  all 
sale  and  barter  between  the  townsmen  ami  the  wandering  peo]il<>  <•;" 
the  steppes  are  carried  on.  In  the  market-place  stands  tlie  Kuxsian 
with  his  brandy,  bread,  and  coarse  household  stuff;  the  Armenian 
with  his  wine  and  stuff*  fur  clothing;  the  Tartar  in  .picst  of  nhcep 
for  the  Astrakhan  market ;  OIK!  the  Circassian  hard  at  work  in  making 
ironware  and  leather  articles.  Here  the  Kalmuck  also  resorts  with 
his  supply  of  domestic  manufactures,  cntti.  .:  n. I  felt.  "  I'll' <e  sorm 
of  the  steppe  are  seldom  a  match  for  their  customers,"  says  Potocki. 
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"  Here  you  may  see  Tartars  from  Kuma,  Kuban,  and  the  Five 
Mountains ;  Turchmens,  Nogays,  Kiptshaks,  and  Cossacks  from  the 
Jaik ; "  but,  above  all,  it  was  this  traveller's  fortune  to  meet  a 
Kirghishian  embassy  in  the  Bazaar,  "  who  had  but  little  of  the  air  of 
diplomatists  about  them." 

About  19  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Astrakhan  lies  Krasiwi-yar, 
the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name,  a  small  town  of  about  2000 
inhabitants,  with  two  churches,  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Algara,  the  Akhtuba,  and  the  Basan,  three  arms  of  the  Volga,  and  sur- 
rounded by  dilapidated  walls  with  wooden  towers,  which  were  con- 
structed by  the  Czar  Alexis  Michailovitsh  to  protect  the  town  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Cossacks  and  Kalmucks.  The  inhabitants  live 
comfortably  upon  the  produce  of  their  fishery,  and  of  their  gardens, 
orchards,  and  vineyards,  which  are  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
east  of  the  town.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  asparagus,  the  eatable  stem 
of  which  is  above  20  inches  in  length. 

YemotayetMt,  another  capital  of  a  circle,  situated  on  the  steep 
right  l«nk  of  the  Volga,  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal,  which  has  jurisdic- 
ti  .11  .ft  the  4900  kibitkes  of  Kalmucks  who  pass  the  winter  in  its 
vicinit ,  ;  it  is  a  circle  of  houses,  built  round  a  email  fortress  and 
inhabited  by  Cossacks  and  traders. 

Tthcnw-yar,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Tsherno-yarsk,  and  ft  well- 
fortified  town,  is  likewise  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  about  150 
miles  north-west  of  Astrakhan.  It  consists  of  300  houses,  is  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  polygon,  with  five  entire  and  two  semi-bastions,  has 
a  stone  church  embellished  with  two  towers,  having  gilt  cupolas,  and 
contains  about  2000  inhabitants. 

The  circle  of  Krasno-yargk  comprehends  the  tract  of  country  which 
lies  along  the  course  of  the  Ural,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Ural  Cos- 
sacks.  Along  the  line  of  the  Ural  are  numerous  watagys,  or  fishing 
villages,  erected  for  the  fishermen  of  the  crown,  containing  dwellings, 
"tore-houses,  workshops,  rope  and  net  yards,  every  convenience  for 
boiling  down  oil  and  making  caviar,  and  even  cellars  for  ice,  which  is 
used  for  keeping  the  fish  fresh. 

Antiijuitife. — Besides  the  rums  of  Adshotarkhan,  referred  to  in  the 
next  article,  vestiged  of  Tartar  dominion  in  former  ages  lie  scattered 
in  various  directions  over  the  steppes  which  surround  Astrakhan. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  sepulchral  mounds,  here  _  and  there 
distinguished  by  uncouth  figures,  carved  in  stone  :  their  fe'atures  and 
attire  obviously  stamp  them  of  Mongolian  origin.  A  sepulchral 
mound  near  Prishibinskoi,  a  village  on  the  Akhtuba,  is  raised  on  a 
quadrangular  substructure  of  earth,  and  consists  of  six  flat  vaults 
abutting  one  against  another,  the  whole  being  about  900  feet  in  circuit 
and  18  feet  in  height.  The  mortar  with  which  the  walls  are  cemented 
has  become  aa  solid  as  the  hardest  stone,  and  resists  the  impression  of 
the  strongest  instruments.  It  would  seem,  from  the  vessels  and 
ornaments  which  have  been  found  within  it,  that  this  structure  was 
formerly  a  place  of  interment  for  some  princely  family. 

ASTRAKHAN,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  is 
about  6  miles  higher  up  the  Volga,  as  some  maintain,  than  the 
Astrakhan,  or  rather  Adshotarkhan,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
ancient  kingdom,  and  according  to  Forster  was  demolished  together 
with  Sarai  its  neighbour  (the  "  urbs  magna,  sedes  regia  Tartarorum" 
of  Abulfeda),  by  Timour  in  the  winter  of  1395.  Other  writers  how- 
ever are  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  capital  stood  between  the  banks 
of  the  Akhtuba  and  the  Volga,  46  miles  higher  than  the  present  city, 
on  a  spot  which  was  occupied  not  long  ago  by  a  manufactory  of 
saltpetre.  Both  of  these  conjectures  rest  on  plausible  grounds,  for 
both  sites  contain  the  remains  of  extensive  buildings :  and  each  of 
these  masses  of  ruins  has  contributed  large  portions  of  the  stone  with 
which  the  public  edifices  in  the  modern  capital  are  constructed. 
Astrakhan,  which  is  become  the  principal  seat  of  Russian  intercourse 
with  Asia  and  the  storehouse  of  fish  for  the  whole  empire,  stands  in 
46'  21'  N.  lat.,  47°  55'  E.  long.,  on  the  island  of  Zaietchy  Bugor, 
which  lies  between  the  small  river  Kutum  and  the  Volga.  It  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  820  miles  S.  E.  from  Moscow,  and  according  to 
Dr.  OoBbel,  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,'  vol.  x., 
it  is  56J  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  The  town,  as  stated 
in  the  preceding  article,  has  water-communication  with  St.  Petersburg, 
from  which  it  is  upwards  of  1200  miles  distant.  It  has  a  circumference 
of  rather  more  than  3  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  46,000.  The 
uneven  ground  on  which  it  stands,  its  half-decayed  battlements,  and 
a  multitude  of  steeples,  minarets,  and  cupolas,  give  it  a  handsome 
appearance  at  a  distance ;  and  the  effect  is  heightened  by  contrast 
with  the  flat  marshy  ground  which  surrounds  it.  The  climate  of  such 
a  site  cannot  rank  among  the  healthiest ;  yet  the  annual  mortality 
amounts  only  to  1  in  86,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
the  fishing  season  the  population  is  increased  temporarily  by  several 
thousands.  A  long  canal  traverses  Astrakhan  from  east  to  west  in  the 
direction  of  its  greatest  length.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and 
the  houses  present  a  singular  medley  of  European  and  Asiatic  taste ; 
they  are  constructed  principally  of  wood,  and  are  upwards  of  4000 
in  number.  Astrakhan  is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  as  well  as  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  under  the  former  of  whom  there  are  four,  and  under 
the  latter  twenty-five  churches ;  besides  these  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Hindoos,  have  each  a  place  of  worship,  and  the 
Mohammedans  have  nineteen  mescheds  or  oratories.  Independently 
of  an  academy  for  marine  cadet)  and  a  Greek  seminary  for  eccle- 


siastics, there  are  two  printing-offices,  a  lu'gh  school,  a  grammar-school, 
and  four  other  schools  in  the  town  for  the  education  of  native-born  sub- 
jects. The  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  Astrakhan  are  the  Kreml, 
or  citadel,  which  contains  the  cathedral  and  barracks ;  the  '  new '  or 
'  white  '  town,  so  called  from  its  being  embellished  with  the  principal 
government  buildings  and  the  three  factory  halls,  one  for  the  use  of 
;  the  Russian,  another  for  the  Asiatic,  and  a  third  for  the  Hindoo 
[  dealers ;  the  beautiful  street  inhabited  by  the  Persian  merchants,  on 
each  side  of  which  runs  an  arcade,  supported  by  handsome  columns ; 
and  the  cathedral,  which  was  erected  in  1696,  and  like  most  eccle- 
siastical edifices  in  Russia  consists  of  a  massive  parallelogram  with 
four  small  cupolas  on  the  roof,  and  a  large  one  in  the  centre,  from 
which  the  building  receives  its  light.  The  interior  is  splendidly 
though  not  very  tastefully  decorated.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Arme- 
nian churches  are  also  handsome  buildings ;  and  one  of  the  meschcds 
is  a  beautiful  structure  built  of  free-stone,  and  resembling  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  the  East  in  shape.  The  Kreml  is  an  ancient  Tartar 
fortress,  surrounded  by  stone  walls  and  battlements  18  feet  high. 
The  remainder  of  the  town  comprises  sixteen  slobods,  or  suburbs, 
beyond  which  the  progress  of  modern  improvement  has  transformed 
moor  and  swamp  into  places  of  public  resort  and  agreeable  pro- 
menades. The  improvements  outside  of  the  town  are  not  only 
extensive  but  judiciously  planned  and  executed.  Astrakhan  has  a 
dockyard  and  tin  arsenal,  and  is  the  rendezvous  for  the  Russian  war- 
ships that  cruise  in  the  Caspian. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  fishing  season  the  population  of 
Astrakhan  is  increased  by  at  least  30,000  persons — a  motley  concourse, 
collected  from  almost  every  quarter  of  Asia  and  Europe,  of  whom 
nearly  one-third  are  Russian  traders.  The  Tartar  inhabitants  of  the 
town  number  above  10,000 ;  they  are  of  three  distinct  races,  the 
Ghilan  (of  Western  Persia),  Buchanan,  and  Agriskhan  (or  '  mixed 
race,'  being  tho  issue  of  Hindoos  settled  in  Astrakhan  and  Tartar 
women),  each  of  whom  occupies  a  separate  division  of  the  Tartar 
slobod.  The  Armenians  are  among  the  richest  traders  in  Astrakhan. 
The  Georgians  of  Astrakhan  are  mostly  mechanics.  As  temporary 
residents  only  we  may  include  the  dealers  who  visit  Astrakhan  from 
China  and  Bokhara ;  the  Kalmuck  too  is  accounted  a  stranger, 
although  he  has  his  wooden  hut  or  felt  tent  permanently  standing  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Fishing  ia  his  constant  occupation.  Tho 
Hindoo  population,  which  numbers  only  a  few  hundreds,  are  natives 
of  Mooltan  and  Lahore,  and  are  noted  for  their  love  of  flowers  and  of 
money.  Their  stores  in  the  Indian  bazaar  have  each  of  them  a  flower-bed 
in  front ;  and  they  are  never  without  a  nosegay  between  their  fingers. 
Their  business  is  to  lend  money  on  as  usurious  terms  as  possible,  and 
their  accumulations  being  seconded  by  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
parsimony  in  their  mode  of  living,  they  rise  quickly  into  affluence. 
The  European  residents  form  a  motley  assemblage  of  traders,  artisans, 
teachers,  government  officers,  and  artists  from  north,  south,  east,  and 
west. 

The  establishments  for  weaving  silks  and  cottons  at  Astrakhan  arc 
nearly  100  in  number.  Considerable  quantities  of  leather,  parti.u- 
larly  a  superior  description  of  morocco  and  shagreen,  as  well  as  tallow 
and  soap,  are  manufactured.  The  numerous  gardens  in  the  town  and 
its  environs  produce,  by  means  of  irrigation,  several  fine  species  of 
fruit,  especially  grapes,  of  which  above  a  dozen  sorts  are  frequently  seen 
in  the  same  plot  of  ground  :  these  are  dried  and  form  a  considerable 
article  of  export  to  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  business  of  buying 
and  sealing,  more  than  one-half  of  which  has  been  engrossed  by  tho 
Armenians,  is  conducted  in  28  khans  or  bazaars,  which  contain  1500 
stores  built  of  stone,  and  560  wooden  stalls.  Raw  silk  and  silk  goods, 
cotton  and  cotton-yarn,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  carpets,  oil,  rice,  and  other 
eastern  productions,  form  the  chief  importations :  the  exportatious 
are  principally  woollen  cloth,  linens,  cochineal,  velvet,  iron,  salt, 
fruits,  fish,  caviar,  isinglass,  wine,  liquorice,  soda,  hides,  skins,  and 
grain. 

ASTURIAS,  a  former  province  of  Spain,  bearing  the  title^  of  prin- 
cipality, '  el  Principado  de  Asturias,'  is  situated  between  42"  57  and 
43°  42'  N.  lat,  4°  30'  and  7°  9'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  S.  by  the  province  of  Leon,  E.  by  the  modern  province  of 
Santander  in  Castilla  Vieja,  and  W.  by  Galicia,  The  greatest  length 
east  to  west  is  130  miles ;  the  greatest  width  north  to  south  is  50  mile.o. 
It  constitutes  the  modern  province  of  Oviedo,  which  has  an  area  of 
3686  square  miles,  and  hod  in  1849  a  population  of  510,000. 

Surface. — The  line  of  separation  between  Asturias  and  Leon  is 
formed  by  the  summit-level  of  the  Asturian  Mountains,  a  lofty  ridge 
continuous  from  the  Pyrenees-  Tui9  mo«utain  cliam  enters  Asturias 
from  Santander  at  the  Sierra  Alba,  8960  feet  high,  and  passing  on  to 
the  Sierra  de  Pajares,  8628  feet  high,  the  Pena  de  Penaranda,  11,000 
feet  high,  and  other  lofty  summits,  enters  Galicia  at  the  Sierra  de 
Pefiamarela,  9450  feet  high.  Many  offsets  from  this  chain  of  mountains 
extend  northward  into  Asturias  and  in  some  cases  nearly  reach  the 
coast.  Owing  to  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  ridges  and  spurn 
descend  from  the  mountain  crest  the  valleys  have  great  variety  of 
form  ;  some  are  straight,  steep,  and  rugged  ;  some  are  rounded  into 
basins ;  and  some  are  of  gentle  slope,  watered  by  perennial  streams, 
cultivated  in  the  central  parts,  and  wooded  on  the  slopes.  Indeed 
the  surface  generally  is  more  irregular,  broken,  and  wild  than  any 
other  province  of  Spain,  except  perhaps  Galicia.  With  two  or  thrco 
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exceptions  the  roads  ire  rugged  and  impassable  for  carriages.  There 
!•  «JW  one  of  the  beet  kind,  the  great  carriage-road  from  Leon  to 
Oviedo,  with  the  continuation  to  Oijon,  which  U  indeed  magnificent, 
and  most  hare  bean  constructed  at  a  very  great  expense.  It  passes 
orer  the  erect  of  the  mountain  barrier  by  the  pan  of  Pajares.  Near 
Villa  Nuera.  on  the  south  aide,  the  passage  U  ao  narrow  that  a  stream 
KM  barely  room  to  flow  through  it,  and  the  road  is  carried  along  a 
well-constructed  causeway.  The  summit  iUelf  is  a  swampy  level 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  barren  mountains.  From  this  elevated 
reservoir  of  rain  and  mow  small  streams  descend  both  ways  to 
form  the  rivers  of  Leon  and  Asturiaa.  Pajares,  a  poor  hamlet,  is 
somewhat  lower  down  on  the  northern  side.  The  road  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Mieres  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Nalon.  The  whole 
route  from  Pajares  to  Oviedo  passes  through  alpine  scenes  of  verdure 
and  cultivation,  sometimes  among  chestnut  groves,  maize-fields,  and 
meadows,  and  sometimes  in  wild  glens  inclosed  by  hills,  where  there 
is  only  just  room  for  the  road  and  its  pleasant  accompaniment,  the 
clear  river.  Besides  the  pass  of  Pajares  there  are  three  or  four  others 
over  the  mountains  between  Leon  and  Asturias,  but  they  are  not 
practicable  for  carriages  and  are  rarely  used  except  by  the  peasantry. 
A  good  carriage-road  of  recent  construction  connects  Aviles  with 
Oviedo. 

Asturias  has  about  140  miles  of  coast,  mostly  bold  and  rocky. 
Many  of  the  riven  reach  the  sea  through  ravines,  where  they  form 
estuaries  ('  rias '  in  Spanish),  which  in  some  instances  extend  eight 
or  ten  miles  inland.  There  are  several  harbours,  but  they  are  all 


The  rivers  have  generally  a  short  course  from  the  mountains  north- 
ward to  the  coast.  The  Eo  reaches  Asturias  from  Galicia,  and  its 
lower  course  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  provinces.  The 
Navia  also  comes  from  Galicia,  forming  the  boundary  in  its  upper 
course,  and  afterwards  passing  through  Asturias,  and  entering  the  sea 
below  the  town  of  Navia.  The  Nalon  is  the  most  important  of  the 
rivers  of  Asturias.  It  has  its  source  near  the  summit  of  the  Asturian 
Mountains,  about  43°  N.  lat,  5°  24'  W.  long.  It  receives  many 
affluente,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Caudal,  the  Trubia,  the  Puerto, 
and  the  Narpea,  all  on  the  left  bank.  It  passes  by  Oviedo,  below 
which  it  receives  the  Nora  on  the  right  bank  and  enters  the  sea  by 
the  ria  of  Pravia.  It  is  a  fine  clear  river,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  is  of  considerable  width  and  depth.  The  Sella  enters  the  sea 
by  a  ria  at  Ribadesella.  The  villages  of  the  Sella  and  its  affluents 
afforded  places  of  refuge  to  the  Goths  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  the 
Guadalete.  Near  Cobadonga,  about  five  miles  S.E.  from  Cangas  do 
Onis  (Canicas),  a  cave  is  shown  which  Pelayo  is  said  to  have  made  his 
place  of  residence.  It  is  situated  up  the  Rio  Bueno,  near  the  village 
of  Soto.  Among  these  rocky  defiles  the  Moors,  who  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  800,000,  were  defeated  by  Pelayo  in  71S;  but  this 
number  U  probably  an  exaggeration,  the  valleys  being  of  very  limited 
axfaot 

Climate  and  Production*. — The  climate  is  moist,  cold  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  but  temperate  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sea-coast,  where 
orange-trees  grow  in  the  open  air.  The  food  of  the  peasantry  consists 
chiefly  of  main,  and  the  culture  of  that  grain  is  proportionately  Urge. 
Wheat  of  excellent  quality  is  also  grown,  especially  the  kind  called 
spelt-wheat  Potatoes  are  cultivated,  and  the  parsnip  is  said  to  be 
indigenous.  Chestnut*  form  a  part  of  the  winter-provision  in  the 
higher  valleys,  and  are  also  exported.  Filberts  and  nuts  are  exported 
from  Oijon  and  Villaviciosa  to  England.  Apples  and  pears  are  grown, 
and  excellent  cider  is  made.  The  forest-trees  an  chiefly  oaks  and 
pines,  especially  the  Cluster  Pine  (Pinut  pinuater),  which  however  is 
mutilated  by  cutting  the  branches,  and  it  is  thus  prevented  from 
attaining  iU  full  size.  The  upright  Gone  (Vlex  itrieta)  is  in  many 
parts  inclosed  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  and  carried  to  the  fold- 
yards.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  small,  but  neatly  formed.  The 
sheep  are  generally  black,  and  very  numerous.  Fish  are  abundant  in 
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The  manufactures  are  unimportant.  There  are  some  tanneries. 
Common  woollen  and  linen  cloths  are  woven  for  home  consumption. 
Earthenware  and  copper  utensils  are  made,  and  jet-trinkets:  are 
wrought.  There  are  two  or  three  manufactories  of  fire-arms. 

tlinfrali  and  MiMft. — The  most  important  mineral  product  of 
Asturias  is  coal.  The  deposit  is  chiefly  north  of  Oviedo,  in  the  basin 
of  the  Lower  Nalon.  The  seams  are  mostly  8  or  4  feet  thick,  but  some 
are  much  thicker.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  but  inferior  to  Bnglhh 
coal.  It  i*  wrought  from  the  surface,  so  that  deep  shafts  are  not 
required.  There  an  four  or  five  principal  companies  to  whom  the 
mines  are  let,  and  the  coal  i«  shipped  from  Oijon,  Aviles,  and 
RflMdesella.  Small  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  metal,  are 
obtained.  Then  are  quarries  of  marble  and  of  coarse  sandstone 
suitable  for  millstones. 

Tomt.—Oritdo  is  the  capital  of  Asturias  and  of  the  modern  pro- 
vince to  which  it  (rives  name.  [OVIEDO.]  AviUi,  12  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Oviedo,  studs  at.  the  head  of  the  Ria  de  Aviles,  on  the  west 
bank,  whence  a  causeway  and  stone  bridge  extend  across  the  river. 
The  town  is  substantially  built ;  the  houses  are  mostly  two  stories 
high,  and  several  have  arcades  in  front  There  an  two  churches,  one 
of  which  i«  ancient,  with  an  entrance-door  of  Norman  architecture 
highly  ornamented :  the  population  is  about  8000.  Cattropol,  a  small 


sown  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  ria  of  the  river  Eo,  a  little  higher  up 
•him  Rilvulon,  on  the  opposite  bank,  .n  Gnlicia.  The  communication 
in  kept  up  by  ferry-boats.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
Ishing.  Oijon,  a  sea-port  town,  18  miles  X.X.E.  from  Oviedo,  stands 
on  a  low  headland  which  projects  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  has  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  wall,  and  is  defended  by  an  old  castle  and  by 
iwttories  on  the  coast  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  difficult,  but 
the  anchorage  inside  is  good,  and  it  is  a  convenient  port  for  small 
vessels.  Steamers  call  regularly  as  they  pass  along  the  coast  The 
town  consists  of  several  wide  and  straight  streets  of  well-built  houses 
mostly  two  stories  high.  The  parish  church  is  small,  but  there  is 
another  church  sufficiently  large  and  commodious  :  the  population  is 
about  6000.  In  718,  after  the  battle  of  Canicas  (Cangas  de  Onis),  the 
Moors  were  driven  from  Gijon,  which  they  had  taken  and  fortified. 
Pelayo,  the  conqueror,  then  mode  it  his  place  of  residence,  improved 
the  fortifications,  and  styled  himself  Conde  de  Gijon.  Bermuder, 
the  historian  of  Spanish  art,  was  born  here.  Luarco,  a  small  town 
85  miles  W.N.W.  from  Oviedo,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  wild  ravine, 
where  two  streams  unite  and  fall  into  the  sea  by  a  small  beach  of 
sand.  The  town  is  well  built  The  successive  headlands  of  the  rocky 
coast  render  the  sea-view  very  striking,  the  little  port  or  cove  forming 
the  foreground.  The  view  inland,  following  the  broken  banks  of  the 
stream  till  it  disappears  among  the  lofty  mountains,  is  also  very  fine. 
Navia,  45  miles  W.N.W.  from  Oviedo,  stands  on  a  sort  of  promontory 
a  little  raised  above  the  marshy  bank  of  the  ria  of  Navia.  It  is  a 
small  town  consisting  of  houses  badly  built  and  ill  grouped ;  the 
streets  too  are  dirty.  The  communication  across  the  ria  is  by  ferry- 
boats. Proria,  16  miles  N.N.W.  from  Oviedo,  stands  on  a  hiU  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  valley  on  the  west  bonk  of  the  Nalon.  Small  craft 
ascend  the  ria  as  high  as  Pravia.  It  is  a  pretty  town  with  fountains 
and  pleasant  public  walks:  population  about  2000.  Jtibadftella  or 
Bira  de  Sella  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  ria  formed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sella,  45  miles  E.X.E.  from  Oviedo.  It  forms  a  small  port, 
which  has  good  anchorage  and  deep  water,  but  a  bar  at  the  entrance 
which  has  generally  only  eight  feet  of  water  prevents  the  admission 
of  large  vessels.  Villaririota,  a  small  town  and  port,  28  miles  N.E. 
from  Oviedo,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  small  river  Linares  at  the 
head  of  a  ria.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  there  are  some 
remains  oT  the  ancient  wall  Nuts  are  exported.  The  inhabitant*, 
about  1000,  are  mostly  employed  in  fishing. 

Inhabilantt. — The  Asturians  ore  robust,  frugal,  laborious,  honest, 
fond  of  their  country,  and  proud  of  their  descent  Both  sexes  are 
civil  and  well-mannered.  Their  dresses  are  coarse,  and  seem  to  be  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  polish  of  their  behaviour.  The  women 
wear  their  hair  hanging  down  behind  in  long  plaitu  (trtntat).  The 
principal  market-day  is  Sunday,  according  to  ancient  usage.  Imme- 
diately after  the  market  the  peasantry  attend  mass  in  the  parish 
churches,  carrying  in  their  baskets  with  them.  In  the  afternoon 
dancing  commences,  which  is  always  performed  to  the  national  rocal 
music.  The  men  are  skilful  in  playing  at  single  stick,  and  also  delight 
in  the  game  of  skittles. 

The  province  is  divided  into  conitjoi  (councils),  of  which  there  are 
about  70.  These  councils  have  the  management  of  the  local  affairs  of 
their  respective  districts. 

Hittory. — After  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete,  near  .Tores  (Xeres), 
Novemberllth,  712,  in  which  Tarik  the  Mohammedan  general  defeated 
Roderic  king  of  the  Visi-Qoths,  the  remains  of  the  Christian  army 
were  soon  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  northern 
Spain,  especially  to  Qalicia  and  Asturias.  Pelayo  (Pelagiun),  a  Visi- 
Gothic  nobleman,  was  elected  leader,  and  in  718  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Moors  among  the  defiles  of  Cobadonga  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Sella  and  its  tributary  streams.  This  victory  was  the  first 
serious  check  given  to  the  triumphant  career  of  the  invaders.  Pelayo 
improved  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained,  and  Charlemagne  in 
the  meantime  rolled  back  the  tide  of  conquest  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  Spain  and  planted  the  Cross  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Pelayo 
extended  his  conquests  on  the  north-western  side,  and  before  his 
death  in  737  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom,  to  which  others 
were  afterwards  added,  and  the  whole  was  ultimately  consolidated 
into  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Pelayo  was  succeeded  by  a  son  and  a 
grandson  (737-757),  who,  as  well  as  himself,  successively  bore  the  title 
of  King  of  Asturias.  Ten  other  sovereigns  succeeded  (757-914),  who 
bore  respectively  the  title  of  King  of  Oviedo.  A  large  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Leon  having  then  been  wrested  from  the  Moors, 
Orduno  II.  removed  the  court  from  Oviedo  to  Leon,  and  assumed 
for  himself  and  his  successors  the  title  of  King  of  Leon. 

Asturias  gives  the  title  of  Prince  (Principe)  to  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  Spanish  throne.  This  title  was  first  conferred  at  the  request 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1388,  when  his  daughter  Constance 
was  married  to  Enrique,  eldest  son  of  Juan  I.,  king  of  Cantilla 
and  Leon. 

(Antillon;  Mihano;  Mudot;  Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain;  Wid- 
drington's  Spain  and  Ike  Spaniard*  in  1843;  Art  de  Virifier  let 
Datet.) 

N'CIOX,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Asuncion  and  of  the 
K.  I  nKlic  of  Paraguay,  in  South  America,  in  situated  on  the  eastern  or 
left  bank  nf  the  river  Paraguay,  in  25°  16'  8.  lat,  57°  47'  W.  long.,  at 
a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Araguai  broach  of  the 
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Pilcomayo.  The  city,  which  stands  upon  a  commanding  spot,  was 
built  in  1535  by  a  colony  of  Spaniards  under  Juan  de  Salazar ;  and 
from  the  convenience  of  its  situation  speedily  became  a  place  of  aome 
consequence.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  ha  1543,  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  being  built  of  wood.  From  this  calamity  it 
speedily  recovered ;  and  in  1547  was  a  place  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  erected  into  a  bishop's  see.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  three 
parish  churches,  and  four  convents  and  monasteries.  It  once  con- 
tained a  college  of  Jesuits.  Properly  speaking  the  town  consists  of 
only  one  street  surrounded  by  several  lanes  and  a  great  number  of 
houses  which  stand  apart  and  are  surrounded  by  groves  of  orange 
trees.  Even  in  the  principal  street  most  of  the  houses  are  small  and 
consist  merely  of  a  shop  with  two  or  three  apartments  attached  to  it. 
Few  of  the  houses  have  flat  roofs ;  the  greater  part  are  covered  with 
tile*.  The  best  buildings  in  the  city  are  those  mentioned  above.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  European  and  Indian  descent  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  negroes ;  their  number  is  estimated  at  10,000.  Asuncion  carries 
on  a  ronsiderable  trade  in  the  export  of  hides,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
mate1  'it  Paraguay  tea,  which  is  largely  used  all  through  South 
America.  Great  numbers  of  homed  cattle,  horses,  mules,  asses, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  bred  by  the  farmers,  who  grow  wheat,  maize, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  mandioc,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
Honey  and  wax  are  produced  in  abundance ;  and  the  rivers  supply 
large  quantities  of  fish. 

The  air  in  and  about  Asuncion  is  generally  temperate  and  genial ; 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  wind  blows  from  the  south. 

The  policy  of  the  late  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  Dr.  Francia,  in  pro- 
hibiting all  intercourse  with  foreigners  and  with  the  surrounding 
states,  preserved  the  republic  from  the  miseries  of  constant  civil  and 
political  commotions  so  characteristic  of  the  neighbouring  American 
republics ;  but  was  very  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  Asuncion  and  of 
the  republic  generally.  By  treaties  however  concluded  with  the 
President  of  Paraguay  in  March  1853  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Sardinia,  and  the  United  States  are  free  to  navigate  the  rivers 
of  Paraguay,  and  to  settle  and  trade  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the  re- 
public. In  the  dry  season  vessels  drawing  6  feet  water  and  in  the 
wet  season  vessels  drawing  12  feet  can  sail  up  to  Asuncion,  above 
which  the  river  Paraguay  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  size 
for  600  miles. 

ATACA'MA,  one  of  the  five  provinces  of  the  department  of  Potosi, 
in  Bolivia,  in  South  America,  includes  that  part  of  Bolivia  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  Andes  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  river  Loa,  which  separates  it  from  Peru,  and  runs  between  21° 
and  22°  S.  lat.,  and  S.  by  the  river  Salado,  which  partly  divides  it 
from  Chili,  and  flows  near  26°  S.  lat.  The  province  extends  along  the 
coast  upwards  of  210  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  25  to  40  miles. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  the  bays  of  Moreno  and  Mexillones,  which 
are  about  30  miles  apart,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  a 
mountainous  headland  projecting  into  the  sea.  Moreno  Bay  opens  to 
the  south.  Cerro  Moreno,  the  highest  of  four  mountain  peaks  which 
stretch  S.S.E.  from  the  bead  of  Moreno  Bay,  is  4170  feet  high.  Mexil- 
lones Bay  is  extensive  and  deep,  opening  to  the  north.  The  shore  is 
lined  with  high  land,  barren,  and  destitute  of  fresh  water.  The  pro- 
vince of  Atacama  is  divided  into  the  Upper  (Sierra)  and  Lower  country. 
The  Sierra  is  on  the  north-east,  within  the  chain  of  the  Andes  ;  it  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two  divisions,  and  contains  some  fertile  valleys  in  which 
the  common  fruits  and  seeds  of  the  South  American  sierras  are  culti- 
vated. The  surrounding  mountains  contain  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  however  are  not  worked.  On  the  mountain  sides  are  numerous 
herds  of  vicunas,  which  the  Indians  hunt;  selling  their  skins  and  eat- 
ing their  flesh,  which  is  tender  and  of  excellent  taste.  The  Lower 
country  consists  of  wide  plains  covered  with  sand,  generally  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  sometimes  quite  black,  with  occasionally  a  streak  of 
white.  On  the  plains  rise  some  high  ridges  and  a  few  rounded  knolls 
of  great  bulk ;  in  no  part  however  is  there  any  trace  of  vegetation.  In  the 
southern  district  called  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  which  extends  towards 
the  boundary  of  Chili,  such  is  the  scarcity  of  water  that  at  the  time  of 
the  first  conquest  many  of  the  Spaniards  perished  of  thirst.  Towards 
the  boundary  of  Peru  a  few  rivers  descend  from  the  Andes ;  and  along 
the  valleys  in  which  their  courses  run  a  rich  vegetation  is  displayed, 
the  soil  producing  bananas,  cotton,  figs,  vines,  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  most  considerable  of  these  rivers  is  the  Cobija,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  is  a  good  harbour.  The  town  connected  with 
this  harbour  was  formerly  called  Cobija,  but  is  now  Puerto-de-la- Mar. 
It  is  situated  in  22°  30'  S.  lat.,  at  the  foot  of  hills  which  rise  abruptly 
to  an  elevation  of  between  2000  and  3000  feet.  On  the  hills  the  cactus 
alone  flourishes  and  attains  the  size  of  a  tree,  but  in  summer  it  also 
dies.  The  site  of  the  town  is  an  accumulation  of  earth  and  stones, 
with  an  admixture  of  small  shells,  showing  that  the  whole  must  have 
been  at  one  time  under  the  sea.  The  town  is  protected  by  a  small 
fortress.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  almost  all  occupied 
as  shops,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  European  and  American  goods 
are  aold.  There  is  a  church,  with  a  tower,  the  oldest  building  in  the 
place.  Secure  anchorage  for  vessels  is  found  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  or  basin  is  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel between  low  dark  rocks.  Formerly  Bolivia  received  its  foreign 
gnpplieH  by  way  of  Arica  and  Tacna  in  Peru,  but  since  1827  Puerto- 
de-la-Mar  has  been  the  port  of  entry  for  the  republic,  and  there  is 


consequently  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  at  the  port.  European 
dry  goods,  cottons,  silk,  quicksilver,  tobacco,  tea,  wine,  American 
domestic  cottons,  flour,  &c.,  are  imported,  and  are  sent  into  the  inte- 
rior in  small  parcels  on  asses'  backs  to  Calama,  thence  by  mules  across 
the  Cordillera.  The  exports  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  copper-ore. 
Provisions  are  imported  from  Chili  and  Peru,  timber  from  Chiloe  and 
Concepcion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
fishing  for  congers,  which  they  salt  and  export  to  the  interior  and  to 
other  ports.  Along  the  coast  a  species  of  cod  called  '  tollo '  is  caught  in 
abundance,  and  exported.  The  interior  district  contains  veins  of  crys- 
tal of  various  colours,  of  jasper,  talc,  copper,  blue  vitriol,  and  alum. 
About  6  miles  N.  from  Puerto-de-la-Mar  is  a  rocky  point,  under  shelter 
of  which  vessels  load  with  copper-ore  from  the  neighbouring  mines. 
This  natural  harbour  is  called  Catica.  The  landing  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  goods  being  conveyed  through  the  surf  on  balsas.  Rich 
copper-mines  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  inland  from  Catica.  From 
the  scarcity  of  fuel  very  little  of  the  ore  is  smelted.  There  is  no  coal 
in  the  province.  Charcoal  is  brought  from  Chili  or  Peru.  Cactus- 
wood  is  used  for  the  fires  required  in  cooking.  The  ores,  which  con- 
sist of  brown  and  red  oxides,  sulphuret,  and  green  carbonate,  after 
being  culled  at  the  mine  mouth,  are  carried  on  asses'  backs  to  be 
smelted  or  exported.  A  large  proportion  is  exported  to  Swansea  to 
be  smelted  there.  Much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  from  the 
want  of  fresh  water,  and  proposals  have  been  made  to  remedy  this 
evil  by  boring  Artesian  wells  near  the  town  of  Puerto-de-la-Mar.  The 
saltness  of  the  springs  is  owing  to  beds  of  nitre  and  salt  through 
which  they  percolate.  Sweet  water  is  so  highly  prized  that  it  is  some- 
times sent  as  a  present  from  Valparaiso  or  Peru.  Atacama  Alta  and 
Atacama  Baja  are  towns  situated  in  the  interior ;  Alta  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Andes,  and  Baja  in  the  plain,  on  the  river  Loa,  about  70 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Puerto-de-la-Mar. 

ATAONI.     [ABAEDE.] 

ATBARA.     [NUBIA.] 

ATCHAFALAYA  RIVER.     [LOUISIANA.] 

ATCHAM,  Shropshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Atcham  and  Wellington  division  of  the  hundred  of 
South  Bradford,  is  situated  in  52°  40'  N.  lat.,  2°  39'  W.  long.,  distant 
4  miles  S.E.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  153  miles  W.N.W.  from  London  : 
the  population  in  1851  was  462.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Salop  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  Atcham  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  43  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  103,690  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  19,088. 

The  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Severn,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  erected 
from  a  design  by  Gwyn.  Atcham  was  the  birth-place  of  Odericus 
Vitalis,  the  early  British  historian.  Within  sight  of  the  village,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Tern  and  Severn,  is  Attingham  Hall,  the  noble 
mansion  of  Lord  Berwick.  The  Roman  station  Uriconium,  or  Wrox- 
eter,  is  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  A  portion  of  the  city  wall  is 
still  standing,  and  many  inscribed  stones,  altars,  coins,  and  personal 
ornaments  have  been  at  various  times  discovered. 

ATCHEEN,  or  ACHEEN,  a  small  independent  kingdom  in  Sumatra, 
occupies  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  borders  gene- 
rally on  the  country  of  the  Battas.  The  kingdom  does  not  extend 
inland  farther  than  about  50  miles.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  to 
the  south-westward  as  far  as  the  town  of  Barus,  in  2°  N.  lat.,  98°  30' 
E.  long.  On  the  northern  coast  the  territory  of  Acheen  reaches  as  far 
eastward  as  Karti,  in  5°  10'  N.  lat.,  97°  40'  E.  long. 

The  Portuguese  first  visited  Pedir,  on  the  north-west  coast,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1509.  In  June,  1602,  the  first  English  ships  visited  Acheen. 
The  fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Lancaster,  who  bore 
a  letter  from  the  queen1  of  England  to  the  sultan  of  Acheen.  On 
this  occasion  a  regular  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  govern- 
ments was  drawn  up  and  executed.  The  chief  object  of  this  treaty 
was  to  obtain  a  continuous  supply  of  pepper  from  Acheen.  In  the 
year  1659  the  reigning  queen  of  Acheen,  having  granted  some  addi- 
tional privileges  to  the  East  India  Company,  a  factory  was  established 
at  Acheen  town.  The  trade  however  was  never  very  flourishing  in 
this  quarter,  and  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  Company's  settlement  at  Bencoolen,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Sumatra,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the  pepper  was  prin- 
cipally collected. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  sultan  of  Acheen  in  April  1819 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the 
East  India  Company,  whereby  the  right  of  trading  freely  to  all  the 
ports  of  that  kingdom  was  assured  to  the  British  upon  the  payment 
of  fixed  and  declared  rates  of  duty.  By  this  treaty  His  Highness  like- 
wise engaged  "  not  to  grant  to  any  person  whatever  a  monopoly  of 
the  produce  of  his  states,  and  to  exclude  the  subjects  of  every  other 
European  power,  and  likewise  all  Americans,  from  a  fixed  habitation 
or  residence  in  his  dominions." 

On  the  occasion  of  concluding  this  treaty  the  East  India  Company 
advanced  to  the  sultan  of  Acheen  a  loan  of  50,000  dollars,  and 
presented  to  him  as  a  gift  six  pair  of  brass  field-pieces  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  stores. 

The  government  of  Acheen  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the 
king  or  sultan  is  limited  in  his  authority  only  by  the  power  of  the 
greater  vassals,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  not  in  the  enjoyment 
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mch  political  liberty.  The  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  about 
small  districts  or  communities,  equivalent  to  parishes.  The 
principal  towns  on  the  north  and  north-east  are  ATCHBEM,  Pedir, 
Samalanga,  and  Paaay ;  on  the  south-west  side  ore  Tappous,  Sinkell, 
Nalabou,  Tarumon,  Arigas,  Uayah,  and  other  small  towns.  The  state 
revenue*  are  made  up  of  contributions  in  grain,  cattle,  and  money,  sent 
from  each  district,  and  delivered  at  the  king's  store ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal income  of  the  crown  consists  in  custom-duties  imposed  upon 
the  import  and  export  of  merchandise. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  island  is  comparatively  healthy. 
The  country  is  more  free  than  most  of  the  other  parts  of  Sumatra 
from  stagnant  waters  and  from  woods,  for  which  reason  the 
inhabitants  are  likewise  less  liable  to  fevers  and  dysenteries.  A  chain 
of  mountains,  in  some  parts  consisting  of  two,  in  others  of  three 
parallel  ridges,  runs  from  near  the  north-western  point  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Sumatra,  including  of  course  the  territory  of 
Aoheen.  [SUMATRA.] 

The  A  chiuese  are  in  general  teller  and  stouter'and  their  complexions 
darker  than  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sumatra.  They  are 
fond  of  commercial  adventure,  and  their  degree  of  knowledge,  more 
particularly  as  regards  other  countries,  is  greater  than  that  possessed 
by  other  races  of  Sumatrana  who  do  not  engage  so  largely  in 
commerce.  The  language  in  use  among  the  Achmeee  is  one  of  the 
general  dialects  of  the  Eastern  Islands  :  in  writing  they  make  use  of 
the  Malayan  character.  In  religion  they  are  followers  of  Mohammed, 
and  maintain  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the' Moslem  faith  with 
much  strictness. 

Acheeu  still  carries  on  some  traffic  with  the  Coromaudel  coast,  to 
which  it  furnishes  gold -Just,  raw  silk,  betel-nut,  pepper,  sulphur, 
camphor,  and  benzoin ;  receiving  in  return  salt  and  cotton  piece-goods. 
The  camphor  and  benzoin  exported  from  Acheeu  are  mostly  procured 
by  internal  commerce  from  their  neighbours  the  Battas.  Thick 
cotton  cloth  and  striped  or  checkered  stuffs  are  manufactured  and 
exported  to  the  Malay  peninsula.  Some  silk  goods  also  are  manufac- 
tured, but  not  to  a  great  extent 

(Marsden's  Hitlury  of  Sumatra ;  Forrest's  Voyage  to  the  Mciyui 
Arckipelago;  Parliamentary  Papeii.) 

ATCHEEN,  or  ACHEEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Aoheen 
in  Sumatra,  is  situated  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  island, 
in  6*  35'  N.  lat,  95°  45'  E.  long.  The  town  stands  on  a  river  that 
falls  into  the  sea  by  several  channels  near  to  Acheen-head,  and  is  about 
a  league  from  the  sea,  where  the  shipping  lie  in  a  roadstead  which  in 
securely  sheltered  by  several  small  islands.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  on  which  is  a  depth  of  only  four  feet  at  low  water  during 
spring-tides,  prevents  all  but  small  vessels  from  entering  the  river. 
The  town,  which  is  said  to  be  populous  and  to  contain  8000  houses, 
is  situated  on  a  plain  in  a  wide  valley  formed  like  on  amphitheatre  by 
ranges  of  lofty  hills.  The  houses  are  detached ;  they  are  built  of 
bamboo  and  rough  timber,  and  are  mostly  raised  on  piles  some  feet 
above  the  ground  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  inundations. 
There  are  numerous  mosques  and  public  buildings.  The  palace  of  the 
sultan  is  a  well-fortified  though  not  a  very  beautiful  building ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat  and  strong  walla.  Near  to  the  gate  are  several 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance  of  large  sise,  of  which  two  were  sent  as  a 
present  by  Junes  I.  to  the  sultan  of  Acbeen.  Owing  to  the  plan  of 
its  construction,  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  numerous  trees 
which  surround  and  intersect  it,  the  town  when  seen  from  a  short 
distance  ha*  a  very  pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  country 
beyusid  it  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  and  contains  many 
small  villages  with  white  mosques,  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

ATCHCJEKF,  ATCHl'K,  or  ATCHU.    [TAUHIDA.] 


. 
1UVKR.    [ABHUZZO.] 

Ali.KM'M.     [ABftUluo.l 

ATKSSA.     [AMUUO.] 

ATrTH,  a  province  of  Vestanieh,  or  Middle  Egypt,  stretching 
alone  tue  "8°*  «•  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  for  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  in  length.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Cairo,  \V  I  y 
the  Nile,  which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Retiinuuef,  s.  by 
the  province  of  Minieh,  and  E.  by  the  desert  and  mountain*  which 
extend  to  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Atfk,  the  capital  uf  the  province, 
is  a  small  town  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Aphroditepolis,  or  City  of  Venus,  40  mil.*  S,  by  E.  from  Cairo  and  20 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Beniaoucf,  ill  2»"  88'  N.  lat,  31'  88'  K.  long. 
The  province  of  Atfih  is  not  so  rich  as  the  opposite  one  of  Beninouef, 
ths  strip  of  productive  land  being  here  much  narrower  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  contains  many  villages  but  no 
place  ileesmng  UM  name  of  a  town  except  Atfth. 

(Balsam  and  Burckhardfs  Trattli ;  Vncriptio*  it  rjKyyplc.) 

ATH  or  AATH,  a  well-built  and  fortified  town  in  Belgium. 
province  of  Hainault,  is  situated  on  the  Dendcr,  an  affluent  of  the 
Behelde,  in  60*  M'  N.  lat.,  »'  46'  K.  long.,  82  miles  by  railway  S.  W 
from  Brussels,  and  80  miles  8.  E.  from  Toumay :  population  about  WOO. 

This  town  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Albert  of  Begeren, 
count  of  Holland  and  Hainault.  In  1667,  on  the  French  taking  Ath, 
it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Vaubau;  but  the  French  lost  it  in  1678. 
The  fortiflcauon«  have  been  considerably  strengthened  since  the 
psM*  of  1615.  The  town-hall  is  a  UaadsouM  building,  erected  about 


the  close  of  the  16th  century.  The  church  of  St-Julien,  which 
dates  from  1398,  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1817,  the  east  end  only 
escaping  destruction.  The  church  has  since  been  rebuilt  with  the 
rx.vptiou  of  the  spire,  which  was  150  feet  high  and  was  much 
admired.  Ath  has  an  arsenal  with  seven  bomb-proof  magazines.  It 
has  also  a  college,  a  school  of  design,  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  an 
orphan  asylum.  The  manufactures  are  hats,  caps,  gloves,  cotton  and 
linen  cloth,  asbestos  cloth,  soap,  and  oil.  Bleaching,  dyeing,  brewing, 
and  distilling  are  carried  on.  There  is  also  some  trade  in  coal,  in 
grain,  and  in  the  products  of  the  neighbouring  country,  among  which 
are  tobacco,  poppies,  and  rape.  In  the  town  is  a  tower  called  the 
1  Tour  de  Burbard,'  built  about  A.D.  1150. 

ATHABASCA,  or  AtAapacow,  the  name  of  a  river  and  lake  in 
the  north-western  territory  of  British  America.  The  Athabasca 
River  which  is  also  called  the  Elk  River,  baa  its  sources  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  near  Mount  Brown  ;  in  its  windings  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  by  its  outlet  the  Lesser  Slave  River :  it  is 
also  joined  by  the  1'embina,  Red  Deer,  Clear  Water,  and  Red  \Villuw 
Rivera.  Athabasca  River  fnlls  into  Athabasca  Lake  by  several 
channels,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  lake  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Chipewyan  and  Fort  Wedderburu, 
which  are  trading  stations  established  by  the  North-West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Companies  during  the  time  of  their  rivalry.  In  the 
remoter  part  of  its  course  and  above  its  confluence  with  Clear  Water 
River,  the  Athabasca  River  is  likewise  known  under  the  name  of 
Riviere  ik  la  Biche. 

Athabasca  Lake,  frequently  called  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  is  situated 
about  170  miles  S.K.  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  is  of  on  elongated 
shape,  lying  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west.  It  is  nearly  200 
miles  long,  but  its  general  width,  which  decreases  towards  its  eastern 
extremity,  does  not  exceed  14  or  15  miles.  The  northern  shore  of 
this  lake  is  high  and  rocky.  Fort  Chipewyan  is  in  68°  42'  N.  lat, 
and  111"  18'  W.  long. 

The  fur  traders  of  the  district  depend  chiefly  on  the  fish  of  the 
lake  for  food,  varied  by  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo  and  the  moose-deer. 
Athabasca  Lake  generally  lies  in  the  route  of  those  who  make  the 
overland  journey  to  the  arctic  coast  of  America. 

(Bouchette'a  Statistical  Survey;  M'Gregor's  Hrititk  America; 
Arctic  Expedition!  by  Franklin,  Back,  Dease,  Simpson,  Rae,  4c.) 

ATHBOY.    [MEATU.I 

ATHELNEY,  ISLE  OF.    [SOMKBSBTOHIB*.] 

ATHENRY.    [QALWAY.] 

ATHENS,  or  ATHE'N-iE  ('Aflijwu),  the  chief  city  of  Attics,  one 
of  the  ancient  political  divisions  of  Greece,  and  the  capital  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Greece. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give  first  a  brief  de.  cription  of  tin- 
topography  of  the  ancient  city,  referring  to  ATTICA  for  the  geographical 
description  of  the  province ;  next,  a  brief  outline  of  its  history,  and 
then  to  notice  the  present  city. 

Athens  is  situated  about  6  miles  from  the  sea-coast  in  87°  58' 
N.  lat.,  23°  43'  E.  long.,  occupying  part  of  the  central  plain  of  Attica 
and  some  heights  which  run  down  into  the  plain,  but  ate  <jiiit<- 
detached  from  the  mountains  on  the  north  frontier  of  the  province. 
Of  these  eminences  the  most  conspicuous  are — Mount  Lycnl 
called  by  Leake  and  others  Ancheemus  (now  St.  George),  with  HH 
peaked  summit  rising  higher  than  the  Acropolis  on  the  north-fast  of 
the  city  and  beyond  the  ancient  walls ;  the  Acropolis  which  occupied 
nearly  Uie  centre  of  the  ancient  city ;  the  Areiopagua  opposite  to  the 
west  end  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  the  hill  of  the  Museium  also  included 
within  the  ancient  walls,  the  highest  eminence  on  the  south.  On  tin- 
east  side  of  the  city  the  little  river  Ilissiw,  which  rises  a  few  miles 
north-cast  of  AmbekSkipo,  runs  in  a  south-west  direction  al«i< 
southern  side  of  tha  city,  separating  the  heights  of  Athens  on  the 
west  from  the  higher  and  more  continuous  range  of  Hymettutt  on  tin- 
east :  it  was  joined  a  little  above  the  site  of  the  Lyceium  by  the 
Eridiums  from  the  east.  This  little  river  which  in  its  natural  state 
might  have  reached  the  marshy  lands  near  the  coast,  is  now  reduced 
by  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  channel*  for  artificial  Irrigation  t<> 
an  inconsiderable  stream ;  and  in  ancient  times  its  current  must  have 
been  diminished  from  the  same  cause.  The  Cephisua  which  runs 
due  south  past  the  west  side  of  the  city  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls,  is  also  nearly  exhausted  by  the  cuts 
for  irrigation  before  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peirams. 

Originally  the  city  was  confined  to  the  Acropolis,  but  it  gradually 
extended  until  it  eventually  covered  a  much  larger  area ;  the  Acropolis 
however  continued  to  be  designated  the  city  (WAis)  throughout  : In- 
historic  period,  while  the  word  had  also  a  wider  signification,  in  the 
inner  (as  Colonel  Leake  observes)  as  the  word  City  is  applied 


specifically  to  a  part,  and  also  to  the  whole  of  London.  In  it»  fully 
developed  state  Athens  consisted  of  the  Acropolis,  or  city,  and  the 
Asty,  or  upper  town.  The  port-towns  of  the  Peincus  ami"  I'hal. -rum 
were  connected  with  the  Asty  by  long  walls  and  were  regarded  an 
a  third  part  of  Athens,  the  lower  town,  in  opposition  to  the  Asty : 
all  three  parts  were  within  one  line  of  fortifications. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  Athens  will  show  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  at  the  time  when  the  city  had  attained  its  greatest  magnitude. 
The  plan  is  taken  from  Keipart,  and  shows  the  direction  of  the  walls 
according  to  the  views  of  Forchhammer.  Colonel  Leake  represents 
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the  walls  as  inclosing  a  much  narrower  apace,  the  southern  wall 
being  wholly  confined  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  and  that  on 
the  west  passing  over  the  summit  of  the  Museium  Hill  and  the  Pnyx  : 
on  the  north-east  he  makes  the  wall  extend  somewhat  farther  than 
on  the  plan  of  Keipart.  Forchhammer  has  however  clearly  proved 
in  his  '  Topographic  von  A  then '  and  elsewhere  that  the  walls  of 
Themistocles  must  have  had  a  more  extended  circuit  than  Leake 
upposed,  and  his  views  appear  to  be  now  generally  admitted.  The 
walls  of  which  Leake  found  traces  on  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museium  Hill 
are  probably  those  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valerian. 
Beginning  with  the  Gate  of  Acharnse  on  the  north  the  wall  ran 


clearly  that  the  wall  was  here  continued  along  the  heights  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ilisaus,  and  carried  round  so  far  to  the  south  as  to 
include  the  Panathenaic  Stadium,  the  Ardettus,  Helicon  Hill,  and 
the  Monument  of  the  Amazon,  which  stood  south  of  the  Ilissus  near 
the  Itonian  Gate.  It  then  proceeded  westward  as  far  as  the  Melitian 
Gate,  where  it  again  crossed  the  Ilissus.  Thence  its  course  was 
northward  by  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  Sacred  Gate,  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  hills  of  the  Museium  and  Pnyx,  which  Leake  sup- 
posed it  to  cross,  as  well  as  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  theatres 
of  Artemis,  Aristobulus  and  Demeter,  which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  outside  of  it.  That  the  hill  of  the  Museium  was  within  the 
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ewtward  to  the  Kqnestrian  Gate,  where  it  turned  south-east,  leaving 
on  tb»  east  Mount  Laycabettus  (called  Anchesmus  by  Leake,  the 
Hill  of  the  Nymphs  on  the  west  of  the  city  and  within  the  walls 
being  called  l/ycabcttun  by  him),  and  then  past  the  Diomeiau  Gate  to 
tho  Gate  of  Diochar<;«,  which  I-il  t,,  the  Lyceium.  Almost  imme- 
dU*te)y  nonth  of  this  gate  Leake  makes  the  wall  turn  westward  and 
eontinna  parallel  to  the  Ilimus  on  the  west  or  right  side  of  that 
utrcorn  to  th«  Fountain  Callirrhoe,  or  Knnmcrunuii ;  ami  thence  to 
the  hill  of  the  Museium.  But  Forchhammer  hag  shown  pretty 


walls  of  the  city  is  expressly  stated  by  Pausanias  (i.  25,  §  8),  and  if 
so  it  in  evident  that  the  walls  must  have  included  the  Pnyx  also. 
From  the  Sacred  Gate  the  course  of  the  wall  was  north-east  to  the 
Dipylum  or  Ceramic  Gate,  which  led  to  the  outer  Cerameicus,  or 
great  burial-ground,  and  to  the  Academia  or  School  of  Plato.  A  line 
from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Gate  of  Aoharnw  completes  the  circuit.. 
Very  few  vestiges  of  the  walls  remain. 

The  city  was  connected  with  its   ports,  Peirsous,  Munychia,  and 
Phalerum,  by  two  Long  Walls  (/txtutpa  reixi),  and  a  third  called  the 
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Phaleric  Wall,  which  abutted  on  the  city  at  the  Itonian  Gate,  as  the  Long 
WalU  did  at  the  Gate  of  Peimus.  The  direction  of  the  Long  Walls 
from  the  Peintui  is  east  by  north  by  compass,  aa  appean  from 
examination  of  their  existing  foundations.  The  southern  wall  which 
ran  from  the  city  almost  south-south-east  to  the  north-western  angle 
of  the  Munychiu  Bay,  was  called  the  Phaleric  Wall ;  the  northern 
which  ran  from  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  Peiraus,  and  was  a  double  wall, 
was  sometimes  called  the  Long  Walls  and  sometimes  the  Peiraic 
WalL 

The  wall  which  surrounded  the  city  was  strengthened  at  intervals 
with  tower*  :  there  were  also  square  towers  on  the  Long  Walls  wliich 
connected  the  city  with  the  ports.  The  Long  Walls  were  about 
four  mile*  in  length,  and  at  a  distance  of  550  feet  from  one  another  : 
when  the  city  was  in  its  highest  state  of  prosperity  the  open  space 
between  them  contained  a  considerable  number  of  houses,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  intermediate  town  between  the  Arty,  or  upper 
city,  and  the  Peineus.  The  Phaleric  Wall  was  supposed  by  Leake  and 
most  other  authorities  to  have  run  parallel  to  the  Peiraic  or  Long  Wall*, 
bat  it  now  appears  certain  that  it  ran  more  nearly  south.  The  height 
of  these  walls  was  probably  about  40  cubit*  or  60  English  feet. 

That  part  of  the  city  walls  included  between  the  two  points  where 
the  Phaleric  and  Peiraic  walls  respectively  abut  on  them  is  not 
included  by  Thucydides  (ii.  13)  in  his  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
city  walls  which  required  defence ;  and  we  must  in  like  manner 
deduct  from  the  circuit  of  the  wall  inclosing  the  Peiraeus  and  the 
Munychia,  the  space  on  the  land  side  between  the  western  extremities 
of  the  Phaleric  and  the  Peiraic  walls.  The  circumference  of  the 
city  then  according  to  Thucydides,  in  B.C.  431  was — 

Stadia. 
The  City,  deducting  the  part  between  the  Peiraic  and 

Phaleric  Walls 43 

The  Phaleric  Wall 35 

The  Peiraic  Wall 40 

The  Maritime  City,   deducting  the  space  between  the 
Phaleric  and  Peiraic  Walls 564 
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This  result  will  give  a  total  circuit  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty  miles. 
(Leake' s  '  Topography  of  Athens.') 

What  was  the  population  of  ancient  Athens  is  rather  difficult  to 
ascertain  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  information  from  contemporary 
authorities.  The  closest  approximation  is  afforded  by  the  statement 
of  Xenophon  ('Memor.'  iii.,  6,  §  14,  'Oecon.'  8,  §  22),  that  the  city 
contained  more  than  10,000  bouses.  Clinton  ('  Fasti  Hell.'  ii.,  387, 
ftc.>,  assuming  that  the  most  probable  proportion  was  twelve  inhabi- 
tants to  a  house,  supposes  that  the  population  of  Athens  at  the 
period  of  its  greatest  magnitude  may  have  been  about  120,000,  and 
that  of  the  port-towns  about  40,000  more.  Bockh  ('Pub.  EC.  of 
Athens,'  p.  30),  estimates  the  population  of  the  city  and  harbours  at 
180,000;  and  Leake  (•  Top.  of  Athens,'  p.  618)  at  192,000. 

The  chief  gates  of  Athens,  as  far  as  their  position  can  be  with  any 
probability  determined,  are  indicated  in  the  plan.  The  cemeteries 
of  the  city  surrounded  it  on  every  side,  but  were  most  conspicuous 
on  the  north  and  north-west  where  they  commenced  immediately  on 
the  outside  of  the  walls.  The  road  from  Dipylum  to  the  Academy 
was  lined  with  the  tombs  of  illustrious  men,  such  as  Pericles,  Thrasy- 
bolus,  Chabriaa,  and  Phonnion.  Here  too  were  the  monument* 
•noted  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  their  country's  service :  a 
slab  of  stone  with  the  name  and  township  (d%u>»)  of  each  individual, 
was  UM  honour  paid  by  the  state  to  its  citizens  who  died  in  battle. 
(Paosanias,  L  29).  The  Academy  itself  was  surrounded  with  a  wall 
pUntsd  with  trees,  and  ornamented  with  fountains  of  water.  Near 
it  was  UM  tomb  of  Plato. 

The  tombs  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  were  separated  from  it 
by  UM  Gardens  (Mvw),  the  Lyceium,  and  the  Cynoaarges,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  extensive. 

On  few  point*  connected  with  the  topography  of  ancient  Athens 
have  recent  researches  thrown  more  light,  or  more  modified  previous 
conceptions,  than  that  of  the  siU  of  the  three  ports  of  Athens.  The 
received  opinion  was  that  they  were  all  situated  in  the  rocky  penin- 
sula of  the  Peineus : — UM  port  of  Peinens  on  the  west  side  of  the 
peninsula  in  the  large  harbour,  now  called  Dhrako,  or  Porto  Leone, 
and  this  was  divided  into  the  three  bays  spoken  of  by  Thucydides ; 
UM  Munychia  on  UM  east  side,  in  the  smaller  harbour  n»w  known 
as  Stratiotiki ;  and  Phalerum,  north-east  of  Munychia,  in  the  harbour 
now  known  as  Phanari.  But  it  was  felt  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  arrangement  of  UM  ports  with  various  psssagns  in  ancient  writers. 
Thiu  Pausanias  (L  1,  |  2)  expressly  state,  that  before  the  time  of 
Themutncles  Athens  possessed  only  one  port,  which  was  situated  at 
Phakrum,  at  UM  spot  where  the  sea  is  nearest  to  the  city ;  but 
TkstnistocUs,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  perceiving 
that  UM  Psirans  was  better  situated  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
sad  that  it  rnmssiil  three  harbours  instead  of  the  one  at  Phalerum, 
mad.  it  into  a  receptacle  for  ship*.  From  this  and  other  passages  it 
is  evident  that  the  harbour  of  Phalerum  wss  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  Psiraus,  while  the  three  ports  of  which  Thucydides  speaks 
(L  93)  wsrs  a  part  of  the  peninsula.  Strobo  and  other  writers  speak 
of  PhaUram  as  being  not  included  within  the  fortifications  of  the 


Peineus,  but  next  in  order  along  the  sea-shore.  The  account  given 
by  Herodotus  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans,  who  landed  at  Phalerum, 
is  also  quite  irreconcilable  with  its  being  on  the  Peineus.  The 
credit  of  having  thoroughly  investigated  and  elucidated  the  difficulty 
is  due  to  the  late  Professor  Ulrichs,  who  in  1843  first  pointed  out  the 
true  position  of  the  several  ports;  and  his  views  have  bean  since 
generally  accepted.  The  Phalerum  he  places  some  distance  east  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  Peineus  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  great 
bay  of  Phalerum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Three  Towers,  near 
where  the  Chapel  of  St.  George  now  stands ;  the  port  of  Peineus  he 
of  course  retains  at  Dhrako,  but  Munychia  he  transfers  to  Phanari. 
The  port  of  Phalerum  was  little  used  after  the  construction  of  that 
known  as  the  Peineus,  and  the  works  were  probably  suffered  gradually 
to  decay ;  but  it  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Ulrichs 
found  numerous  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town  near  St.  George,  as  well 
as  portions  of  a  wall,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Phaleric  Wall,  on 
the  road  between  Athens  and  St.  George  :  there  are  also  still  to  be 
seen  under  water  some  remains  of  an  ancient  mole. 

The  port  of  the  Peineus  was,  aa  we  have  said,  the  large  bay  on  the 
east  side  of  the  peninsula  of  the  1'eineus,  now  known  aa  Dhrako,  or 
Porto  Leone.  Leake  and  other  modern  writers  have  generally  stated 
that  the  port  of  the  Peinous  was  divided  into  three  harbours.  It 
appears  to  be  certain  however  that  they  were  misled  by  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes,  and 
that  the  three  harbours  of  the  Peineus  were  not  divisions  of  the  great 
harbour,  but  three  separate  harbours  of  the  peninsula,  of  which  the 
largest  was  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Peineus.  The  harbour  of 
the  Peineus  was  really  divided  into  two  parts— a  smaller  'one,  the 
Cantharus,  in  which  the  Athenian  ships  of  war  lay,  and  a  larger,  the 
Emporium,  occupying  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  and  appro- 
priated to  merchant  vessels.  The  other  two  ports  of  the  peninsula 
were  both  on  the  east  side.  The  smaller,  called  the  Munychia,  near 
the  northern  end,  is  now  known  as  the  Phanari,  or  Fanari.  It  was 
used  exclusively  for  ships  of  war.  The  third  was  that  called 
Munycbia  by  Leake,  and  now  known  OB  .Stratiotiki.  This  was  the 
Zea  of  the  ancient  Athenians  :  this  harbour  was  likewise  appropriated 
to  ships  of  war,  and  was  the  largest  of  the  harbours  so  employed, 
having  196  ship-houses,  while  Cantharus  had  only  94,  and  Munychia 

only  .-•-'. 

The  three  ports  of  the  Peineus  were  what  the  ancients  called 
'closed  ports,'  that  is,  their  entrances  were  rendered  very  narrow  by 
means  of  moles  run  out  into  the  sea,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  more  than 
two  or  three  vessels  entering  abreast.  On  the  ends  of  the  moles 
towers  were  erected,  and  chains  could  be  stretched  across  the  entrances 
in  time  of  war.  These  three  ports,  with  the  buildings  attached  to 
them,  once  formed  a  separate  city  larger  than  Athens  itself.  The 
whole  peninsula  of  the  Peineus  was  encompassed  by  a  strong  line  of 
fortifications  formed  by  Themistocles.  The  wall  was  60  stadia  in 
circuit ;  its  height  was  60  feet,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  only 
half  that  intended  by  Themistocles  ;  its  thickness  was  15  feet,  and  it 
was  formed  not  aa  such  walls  usually  were  of  ashlar  sides  with  the 
centre  filled  with  rubble,  but  wholly  of  squared  stones  with  iron 
cramping*.  The  fortifications  of  the  Peineua  were  connected  with  the 
Asty  of  Athena  aa  already  mentioned  by  means  of  the  Long  Walls. 
The  moles  of  the  harbours  were  prolongations  of  the  walls.  A  hill 
immediately  to  the  west  of  the  port  of  the  Munychia,  now  called  the 
Castello,  which  from  its  position  and  elevation  commanded  both  the 
peninsula  and  the  harbours,  was  fortified  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
formed  the  Acropolis  of  the  Peineus :  it  was  called  the  Munychia 
Hill,  or  briefly  the  Munychia.  Remains  of  its  fortifications  are  still 
visible.  Within  the  fortress  was  a  temple  to  its  guardian  deity 
Artemis  Munychia.  The  importance  and  strength  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  maritime  city,  and  especially  of  the  hill  of  Munychia,  appear 
from  the  aiege  of  this  place  by  Demetrius  Polioroetea,  and  by  Sulla  ; 
the  possession  of  the  ports  enabled  any  person  to  command  the  city. 

The  Peineus  was  the  great  dock-yard  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
chief  harbour  for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  corn  and  other  foreign 
trade.  The  maritime  town  was  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner  in  the 
time  of  Pericles  by  lli]>p»damus,  who  _  constructed  brood  and 
straight  streets,  which  were  noticed  aa  forming  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  Athens.  It  contained  large 
warehouses,  public  arsenals,  the  armoury  of  Philon,  several  temples,  a 
theatre  on  the  hill  of  Munychia,  a  long  portico  or  arcade  (iiaxpa  arorf) 
analogous  to  the  bazaars  of  Eastern  cities,  which  probably  contained 
igma  (a  place  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  goods),  and 
Phreattya  (a  court  of  summary  justice),  and  other  buildings.  Of  all 
the  edifices  of  the  Pcincus,  nothing  now  remains  but  some  traces  of 
foundations  and  broken  pieces  of  sculptured  marble.  The  port  of 
Peiraus,  though  its  entrance  is  very  narrow,  is  still  a  safe  one  :  "  The 
v-r.  .iMi.1  inside  is  very  good,  and  rather  to  the  southward  of  the  centre 
a  ship  may  drop  her  anchor  in  about  seven  fathoms  stiff  mud,  and 
moor  with  open  hawse  towards  any  point  of  the  compass,  for  gin'  « ill 
ride  so  secure  that  neither  wind  nor  sea  can  hurt  her."  (Captain 
\V.  II  Smyth.)  The  ]>cninaula  behind  the  Zea  contains  the  founda- 
tion of  a  temple,  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre,  and  clear  indications 
that  it  was  extensively  built  upon.  The  line  of  the  extensive  system 
of  walls  which  defended  the  maritime  town  can  still  be  traced  in  moat 
parts  ;  and  in  the  Zea,  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  courses  of  masonry, 
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both  of  walls  and  towers,  still  exist,  formed  in  some  parts  of  large 
squared  stones  cramped  with  iron.     (Thucyd.  i.  93.) 

We  shall  now  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  those  localities  in 
ancient  Athens  which  seem  at  present  to  be  pretty  well  identified. 
The  principal  edifices,  such  as  the  Erechtheium,  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
Theseium,  will  be  more  full  described  as  works  of  art  in  the  division 
of  the  ENGLISH  CYCLOP-EDIA  devoted  to  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.  It  appears 
probable  that  even  in  its  best  days  the  first  appearance  of  Athens 
was  not  very  pleasing,  and  that  its  attractions  were  mainly  due  to 
the  public  edifices.  The  streets  were- narrow,  crooked,  undrained  and 
unlisted,  and  lined  for  the  most  part  with  mean  houses  of  only  a 
single  story  in  height.  It  was  not  till  the  Macedonian  period  that 
any  private  houses  of  a  superior  character  began  to  be  erected.  The 
great  streets  however  which  led  from  the  city  gates  were  generally 
bordered  with  colonnades,  under  which  were  the  entrances  to  the 
houses.  A  Greek  traveller  of  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 
(Dicaearchus,  Hud.  '  Min.  Oeog.'  vol.  ii.)  describes  the  city  as  dusty, 
and  biuily  supplied  with  water,  *  and  the  streets  ill  laid  out,  a  fault 
which  I  attributes  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  place.  Most  of  the 
houses  were  mean,  and  only  a  few  good.  "  A  stranger  on  the  first 
view,"  he  adds,  "  might  doubt  if  this  is  Athens ;  but  after  a  short 
time  he  would  see  that  it  was." 

The  most  striking  object  is  the  Acropolis,  or  Citadel,  a  rock  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  is  crowned  with  the  Parthenon. 
Opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  depression,  is  the  Areiopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  on  the  eastern  and 
highest  extremity  of  which  was  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus.  The 
steps  which  led  up  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  are  still  left,  and 
immediately  above  them  is  the  place  where  the  Areiopagites  sat  as 
judges  in  the  open  air.  The  stone  bench  which  they  occupied,  and 
which  runu  round  three  sides  of  a  quadrangular  excavation  in  the 
rock,  still  remains.  On  the  eastern  and  western  sides  are  raised 
blocks,  which  Wordsworth  suggests  may  be  those  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  as  those  on  which  the  accuser  and  the  accused  sat  during 
the  trial  of  criminal  causes  in  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus.  It  was 
here  as  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul  addressed  the  men  of 
Athens.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Dionysius  the  Areiopagite,  in  commemoration  of  his 
conversion  here  by  St.  Paul. 

Adjacent  to  the  Areiopagus  on  the  west  was  the  Pnyx,  where  the 
public  meetings  were  held  in  the  more  ancient  period  of  the  state, 
and  where  a  btma,  or  pulpit  of  stone,  still  marks  the  place  from 
which  the  assembly  was  addressed.  This  be'ma  is  a  rectangular  block 
11  feet  broad,  rising  from  a  graduated  base;  the  present  height  is 
about  20  feet,  but  the  summit  is  broken.  The  ascent  was  by  a  flight 
of  steps  on  each  side  of  it.  The  Pnyx  was  a  nearly  semicircular  area, 
sloping  very  gradually  downwards  from  the  be'ma,  and  containing 
about  12,000  square  yards;  affording  therefore  ample  accommodation 
for  the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens.  The  remainder  of  the  rock 
was  thickly  inhabited. 

North  of  the  Areiopagus  is  the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemsens,  and 
farther  north  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  one 
of  the  best  preserved  buildings  of  ancient  Athens.  At  first  sight  it 
JK  difficult  to  believe  we  are  really  contemplating  a  building  that 
was  erected  about  470-465  B.C.  The  Theseium  is  a  Doric  temple 
104  feet  long  and 
45  feet  wide ;  its 
height  to  the  summit 
of  the  pediment  is 
33J  feet.  It  is  a 
peripteral  hexastyle, 
that  is,  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  columns, 
and  has  six  on  each 
front ;  there  are  13 
columns  on  each  flank. 
The  eastern  or  prin- 
cipal pediment  W;IH 
adorned  with  sculp- 
tures, as  well  as  the 
ten  metopes  of  this 
front,  and  the  four 
adjacent  to  them  on 
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each  flank  :  casts  of  three  of  these  metopes,  which  appear  to  refer 
to  the  exploit*  of  Theseus  and  Hercules,  and  also  of  the  frieze,  are  in 
the  Elgin  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  Penrose  has  recently  dis- 
covered traces  of  sculptures  on  the  western  pediment  also.  Within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  the  Theseium  has  been  restored,  and  a  new 
roof  placed  upon  it  in  imitation  of  the  original  one.  It  is  now  used  as 
the  National  Museum  of  Athens.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the 
identity  of  this  building  with  the  ancient  Theseium  has  been  lately 
denied  by  Ross,  who  considers  it  to  be  really  the  Temple  of  Ares ; 
but  his  theory  has  found  little  if  any  acceptance. 

Nearly  due  east  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  are  the  remains  of  what 
i»  probably  the  Stoa  or  Portico  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  monuments 

•  A  great  deal  of  pains  appears  however  to  have  been  taken  to  ensure  a 
"uppljr  of  water  («ee  Leake,  '  Top.  of  Athena,'  p.  202  ;  and  Appendix,  zlil., 
on  the  Supply  of  Water  at  Athen<). 
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with  which  this  munificent  emperor  embellished  the  city  of  Athens. 
It  is  not  exact  to  state,  as  has  been  done,  that  the  architectural 
character  of  the  west  colonnade  of  this  building  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  Arch  of  Hadrian ;  still  it  seems  most  likely  that  these  remains 
are  part  of  the  great  work  of  that  emperor,  described  by  Pausanias 
(i.  18),  who  informs  us  that  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian  was  adorned  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  and  contained  apart- 
ments whose  roofs  were  "  gilded  and  made  of  alabaster : "  it  contained 
also  a  library,  and  the  apartments  were  decorated  with  statues  and 
paintings.  The  Gymnasium  of  Hadrian  was  probably  near  the  Stoa. 
South  of  the  Stoa  is  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  or  more  correctly  the 
Horologium  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  which  served  both  as  the 
public  clock  and  weathercock  of  the  city.  The  building  is  an  octa- 
gonal tower,  having  its  sides  facing  the  eight  points  into  which  the 
Athenian  compass  was  divided.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
about  100  B.C.  The  summit  of  the  building,  which  was  crowned  by 
a  large  weathercock,  is  44  feet  from  the  foundation.  A  semicircular 
turret,  which  contained  the  cistern  for  the  clepsydra,  is  attached  to 
the  south  wall.  The  entrance  to  this  building  was  by  distyle 
Corinthian  porticoes  on  the  north-east  and  north-west  sides. 

The  south-east  quarter  of  the  city,  which  is  entered  by  the  Arch  of 
Hadrian,  was  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  it  next  to  the  Acropolis. 
This  building,  of  Pentelic  marble,  consisted  when  complete  of  a 
circular  arch  with  Corinthian  columns,  the  entablature  of  which 
supported  another  ordinance  of  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by 
an  entablature,  with  a  pediment  in  the  centre.  (Stuart,  iii.  90  ;  Leake, 
i.  199.)  An  inscription  upon  the  frieze  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
arch  still  testifies  that  the  emperor  gave  his  name  to  the  part  of  the 
city  between  this  edifice  and  the  Ilissus.  Here  stood  the  magnificent 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  being  recommenced  about  175-165 
B.C.,  on  the  site  of  an  older  temple,  and  worked  upon  at  intervals, 
was  at  length  finished  by  Hadrian.  The  dimensions  of  this  magnificent 
edifice  have  been  recently  ascertained  by  Penrose  to  be,  length  354 
feet,  and  breadth  171  feet.  The  temple  was  peristyle,  having  a  triple 
row  of  10  columns  at  the  ends,  and  a  double  row  of  20  at  the  sides, 
with  3  between  antse  at  each  end  of  the  cella,  in  all  120  columns. 
Fifteen  columns  of  Pentelic  marble,  60  feet  high,  and  above  6^  feet 
in  diameter,  being  the  largest  now  standing  in  Europe,  are  all  that 
now  remain  of  the  120  which  once  adorned  this  noble  building,  one 
of  the  largest  erected  by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  their  deities.  A 
sixteenth  column  was  thrown  down  in  a  storm  on  the  2(ith  of 
October,  1852.  This  temple  and  its  sacred  inclosure  were  filled  with 
statues  :  two  of  the  emperor  were  made  of  stone  from  Thasos,  and 
two  others  of  stone  from  Egypt ;  the  statue  of  the  deity  was  a 
chryselephantine  (gold  and  ivory)  statue  of  colossal  size. 

The  fountain  called  Callirrhoe,  or  Enueacrunus  (the  Nine  Springs), 
the  only  source  of  fresh  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  great  temple.  There  were 
wells,  as  Pausanias  remarks  (i.  14),  all  through  the  city,  but  this  was 
the  only  source  of  pure  water;  and  it  was  that  employed  by  females 
prior  to  their  nuptials,  and  in  all  important  religious  ceremonies. 
An  aqueduct  from  Cephisia  on  the  Cephisus  was  constructed  for  the 
use  of  the  city  by  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  his  successor.  Tim 
reservoir  of  water  was  made  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  and 
adorned  with  a  frontispiece  of  four  Ionic  columns.  This  monument, 

of  which  two  column* 
were  standing  in  175 !, 
is  now  destroyed.  The 
piers  of  some  of  the 
arches  of  this  aqueduct 
still  remain  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  village 
of  Dervish-agu,  about 
six  miles  north  from 
Athens. 

Beyond  the  quarter 
called  Hadrian's  City, 
on  the  left  side  of  the 
Ilissus,  is  the  Pana- 
thenaic  Stadium,  con- 
structed, or  rather 
perhaps  completed,  by 
Lycurgus  the  orator, 


B.C.  350,  and  adorned  with  Pentelic  marble  by  Herodes  Atticus, 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  All  the  marble  has  disappeared  ;  but  part 
of  the  masonry  at  the  south-east  or  circular  end,  and  the  cavea,  or 
part  destined  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Panathenaic  games,  remain. 
Its  length  in  the  interior  is  675  feet.  Leake  estimates  it  to  have 
been  6apable  of  accommodating  40,000  persons  on  the  marble  seats, 
while  as  many  more  could  find  a  place  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  above 
them.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Stadium, 
are  some  remains  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  Temple  of 
Tyche,  or  Fortune,  mentioned  by  Philostratus  as  standing  near  the 
Stadium.  On  the  opposite  hill  was  probably  the  tomb  of  Herodes. 
A  bridge,  the  foundations  of  which  according  to  Leake  are  still 
discernible,  crossed  the  Ilissus  opposite  the  Stadium. 

On  the  hill  of  the  Museium,  which  is  separated  from  the  Acropolia 
by  a  depression,  we  find  the  monument  of  the  Syrian  mentioned  by 
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Pausanias  (I  25).  According  to  the  inscription*  it  was  erected  by 
Philopappua,  or  in  honour  of  Philopappus  the  BOD  of  Epiphanes,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  :  it  contained  three  nichen,  two  of  which  remain, 
in  which  were  placed  the  statue  of  Philopappus  himself,  occupying 
the  centre,  of  his  grandfather  Antiochus,  the  last  king  of  Commagene, 
and  that  of  Seleucus  Nieator,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
SeleuciJov  Between  the  niches  and  the  base  of  the  monument  is  a 
representation  in  high  relief  of  the  triumph  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
The  sculptures  are  in  a  very  imperfect  condition.  (Spon,  ii.  157. 
Amst  ed. ;  Dodwell's  '  Travels,'  L  392 ;  the  view  in  Stuart,  iii.  99 ; 
Leake,  494 ;  Prokeach,  ii.  888 ;  Bockh,  'Insc.'  No.  862 ;  Orelli,  800.)  On 
the  western  side  of  the  hill  of  the  Museium  are  numerous  traces  of 
I.  •  m  - 

We  have  now  noticed  the  chief  existing  monument*  of  Atheni  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  erected  about  B.C.  334  (the  year  of 
Alexander's  expedition  into  Asia),  vulgarly  called  the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes.  This  little  edifice,  which  consists  of  a  circular  colon- 
nade of  eight  Corinthian  columns  resting  on  a  high  quadranglar 
basement  and  supporting  a  cupola,  is  only  6  feet  in  diameter  in  the 
interior ;  its  whole  height  wag  34  feet.  The  frieze,  of  which  there  are 
casts  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  destruction  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  by  Dionysus.  The  choragi  who  were  victorious  in 
the  contests  of  the  theatre  were  accustomed  to  dedicate  to  Dionysus 
the  tripods  which  they  had  gained,  and  occasionally  these  tripods  were 
placed  in  small  temples  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre  or  in 
the  street,  hence  called  the  '  Street  of  the  Tripods,'  which  ran  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Acropolis  from  the  Prytaneium  to  the  sacred 
inclosure  of  Diodysus  near  the  theatre.  This  temple,  raised  as  the 
inscription  on  the  architrave  records  to  commemorate  the  victory 
gained  by  Lysicrates  when  he  led  the  chorus  and  the  boys  of  the  tribe 
of  Acamantis  conquered,  stands  in  the  Street  of  the  Tripods,  between 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter. 
The  tripod  was  placed  on  the  central  piece  which  rises  from  the 
cupola.  Only  one  other  of  these  choragic  temples  remains,  that  of 
Thrasyllus,  which  stands  above  the  Dionysiac  Theatre,  and  of  the 
architectural  features  of  that  but  little  is  left. 

One  of  the  fundamental  errors  in  former  topographies  of  Athens 
was,  that  ever  since  the  time  of  Meursius  it  was  believed  that  at  two 
different  times  Athens  had  two  market-places  (Ityopai),  an  old  and  a 
new  one,  the  former  to  the  west  and  the  other  to  the  north  of  the 
Acropolis.  Leake  thinks  that  the  Agora  was  transferred  to  the  north 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  in  the  last  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  But  the  passages  quoted  in  support  of  this  supposition  are  far 
from  proving  the  case ;  and  what  was  formerly  called  the  gate  of  the 
New  Agora  it  proved  both  by  its  style  and  inscriptions  not  to  have 
been  a  gate,  but  part  of  a  building  erected  out  of  the  donations  of 
C.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  to  the  honour  of  Athena  Archegetis. 
That  whole  district  in  which  the  New  Agora  is  supposed  to  have  been, 
was  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  not  occupied  by  houses,  but  consisted 
of  gardens  (Thucyd.  ii.  17 ;  Xenoph.  '  De  Vectigal.'  2.  6).  The 
building  known  as  the  Gate  of  the  New  Agora  is  a  portico  of  four 
fluted  Doric  columns  of  Pentelic  marble  supporting  an  entablature  and 
pediment  It  is  an  edifice  suitable  enough  for  what  it  doubtless  was 
intended  to  be,  the  portico  of  a  small  temple,  but  very  ill  adapted  for 
the  propytaum  of  an  agora.  The  boundaries  of  the  Agora,  vulgarly 
called  the  Old  Agora,  are  not  distinctly  ascertained.  On  the  east  it 
reached  as  far  as  the  ascent  of  the  Propylsea,  where  stood  the  Temple 
of  Aphrodite  Pandemus  and  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton,  which  are  expressly  stated  by  ancient  writers  to  have  stood 
within  the  Agora.  On  the  west  it  extended  as  far  as  the  Pnyx  ;  and 
it  was  probably  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Areiopagus,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Museium.  Near  the  middle  of  the  Agora  stood  the 
famous  statue  of  Hermes  Agonous,  close  to  a  triumphal  arch  raised  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  troops  of 
Cassander.  On  the  west  side,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  of  the 
Pnyx  Hill,  were  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  Urania  and  Hephmstus,  the 
monument  of  Philopappua,  the  Stoa  Pcccile,  with  it*  rich  paintings, 
and  the  statue  of  Solon  in  front  of  it,  and  a  little  farther  that  of 
Seleucus.  On  the  south  were  the  Stoa  Bauleius,  or  Royal  Colonnade, 
in  which  the  Archon  Basileus  held  his  court.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
Stoa  Basileius  were  statues  of  Theseus  throwing  Scinu  into  the  sea, 
and  of  Hemera  (Aurora)  carrying  off  Cephalus.  Near  the  portico 
were  statues  of  Conon,  Timotheus,  and  Evagorus.  East  of  the  Stoa 
Basilcius  was  the  Stoa  Eleutherius,  in  which  were  painting*  of  the 
gods,  Ac.  In  front  of  this  stoa  was  the  statue  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
Eleutherius.  At  the  southern  part  of  the  east  side  of  the  Agora  was 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  Patrons.  North  of  this  was  the  Metroum,  or 
Temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  deity 
was  the  work  of  Phidia*.  The  public  records  were  kept  in  tlii« 
temple.  Beyond  it  was  the  Bouleuterium,  or  <  'minril  H.mxr  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  in  which  were  sanctuaries  of  Zeus  Bouheus  and 
Athena  Boubea,  also  an  altar  of  Hestia  Boultca.  Immediately  north 
of  the  Bouleuterium  was  the  Tholus,  a  circular  building  surmounted 
with  a  stone  dome.  In  this  building  were  placed  small  silver 
images  of  the  gods,  and  here  the  Prytanes  took  their  meals  sad 
offered  their  sacrifices.  Beyond  this  were  the  statues  of  the  Kponymi, 
or  heroes  from  whom  the  names  of  the  Attic  tribes  were  derived, 


and  several  other  statues,  among  the  rest  those  of  Lycurgns  and 
Demosthenes,  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  and  the  Temple  of 
Ares.  The  great  street  of  the  Cerameicus,  which  reached  from  the 
Dipylum  or  Ceramic  Gate  on  the  north-west  of  the  city  and  was 
bordered  by  colonnades,  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  Agora, 
whence  it  was  continued  to  the  Fountain  of  Callirrhoe.  The  Agora 
was  a  part  of  the  Inner  Cerameicus.  The  Outer  Cerameicus  was 
outside  the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  Acropolis,  or  the  old  Cecropian  fortress  of  Athens,  is  a  square 
rugged  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  about  150  feet  from  the  plain,  with 
its  sides  naturally  scarped,  except  at  the  west  end.  Its  level  summit 
is  about  1000  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  about  500  feet  from  north  to 
south.  The  summit  is  only  accessible  on  the  west  side,  where  it  is 
reached  by  a  steep  slope.  The  surface  was  cut  into  platforms,  which 
were  connected  with  each  other  by  steps.  On  these  platforms 
stood  the  temples  and  monuments  which  occupied  the  summit. 
From  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  Athena  and  the  other  guardian  deities 
of  the  city.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  was  at  once  its 
great  sanctuary,  its  fortress,  and  its  museum.  Its  summit  was 
crowded  with  the  temples  of  the  gods,  the  masterpieces  of  Grecian 
art.  In  no  other  spot  of  similar  size  was  ever  gathered  HO  many  of  the 
triumphs  of  art.  No  other  is  invested  with  such  splendid  associations. 

Much  has  been  done  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  investigating 
the  remains  of  ancient  Athens,  hut  the  Acropolis  is  the  only  place  in 
which  excavations  have  been  made  on  a  large  scale  and  with  son>< 
like  systematic  order.  Operations  were  commenced  there  in  1833  by 
a  private  society  of  antiquaries.  The  year  after,  when  Athens  waa 
made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  government  took  the 
work  into  its  own  hands.  The  excavations  were  conducted  by  the 
celebrated  German  architect  L.  von  Klenze,  and  afterwards  by  Pro- 
fessor Ross,  assisted  by  the  architects  Schaubert  and  Cleanthes,  who 
were  afterwards  succeeded  by  Hansen  and  Pittakis.  Mr.  Penrose 
and  M.  BeuU  have  also  taken  part  in  the  investigations  ;  the 
results  have  been  published  by  these  gentlemen  and  others  in  the 
languages  of  Modern  Greece,  of  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

Before  we  describe  briefly  the  edifices  which  stand  on  the  summit 
of  the  Acropolis,  we  must  notice  those  which  stood  immediately  around 
its  base. 

Along  the  base,  on  the  east  side,  extending  southward  from  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Prytaneium,  probably  ran  the  street  to  which 
Pausanias  gave  the  name  of  Tripods  (i.  20).  This  street  or  quarter, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  so  called  from  a  number  of  small  temples 
or  edifices  crowned  with  tripods,  to  commemorate  the  victories  gained 
by  the  choragi  in  the  neighbouring  theatre  ;  and  at  its  south-eastern 
angle  stands  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates.  Westward  of 
this  was  the  Odeium  of  Pericles.  A  little  farther  to  the  west  was  the 
great  Dionysiac  Theatre,  the  place  for  dramatic  i-xhiliitimm.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  theatre  was  commenced  about  B.C.  500,  but  it  was  not 
completed  till  B.C.  340.  The  inner  curve  was  excavated  in  the  rock, 
and  the  part  which  projected  into  the  plain  was  formed  of  masonry. 
In  the  recess  of  this  excavation,  and  above  the  upper  seats  of  the 
theatre,  Pausanias  (i.  21)  describes  a  cavern,  which  was  converted  by 
Thranyllus  (B.C.  320),  a  victorious  choragus,  into  a  small  temple.  A 
noble  seated  statue  of  Dionysus  of  colossal  size,  which  originally  was 
placed  on  the  entablature  of  the  small  temple,  is  in  the  Elgin  Room 
(No.  Ill)  in  the  British  Museum.  A  brass  coin  of  Athens  in  the 
British  Museum  represents  the  interior  of  the  Dionysiac  Theatre, 
showing  distinctly  the  seats  for  the  spectators,  with  the  caves  (for 
there  are  more  than  one)  just  under  the  south  wall  of  the  Acropolis ; 
rising  above  which  we  observe  the  Parthenon  and  other  buildings 
which  stand  on  the  platform  of  the  rock. 
DionyiUc  Theatre.  Brit.  Mm. 
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The  dimensions  of  this  theatre  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  we 
may  safely  infer  it  was  a  very  large  one  ;  if  a  passage  in  Plato  w  IMT.- 
he  makes  Socrates  speak  of  the  three  myriads  of  spectators  who  wit- 
nessed Agathon's  victory  were  to  be  understood  literally,  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  capable  of  holding  more  than  30,000  peroon*  ;  but 
the  term  'three  myriads'  was  frequently  employed  as  a  round  nuiuln'i- 
to  designate  the  whole  body  of  the  Athenian  citizens.  Dictearchus 
expresses  his  admiration  of  its  unequalled  beauty. 

On  the  south-west  side  of  the  Acropolis  is  the  site  of  the  Odeium, 
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or  Musical  Theatre  of  Herodes  Atticus,  named  by  him  the  Theatre  o 
Regilla  in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife.  This  splendid  monument  o 
the  munificence  of  a  private  individual  was  erected  in  the  2nd  century 
A.D.,  and  was  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  Greece.  The  Odeium 
differed  from  the  ordinary  theatre  in  its  smaller  size  and  in  having 
a  roof  ;•  the  roof  of  this  Odeium  was  of  cedar,  and  was  much  admiree 
for  its  design.  Portions  of  the  building  yet  remain. 

The  Grotto  or  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  with  the  little  spring,  describee 
by  Pausanias  (L  28)  as  close  to  the  Propylsea,  is  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  near  some  steps  which  led  up  to  the  Acropolis 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  as  appears  by  the  following  coin 
from  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  Parthenon  is  apparently  indi 
Grotto  of  Apollo.  Brit.  Mus. 


Real  size. 
Enlarged. 

cated.  The  worship  of  Apollo  in  this  cave  is  of  early  date  ;  the  worship 
of  Pan  was  not  introduced  till  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  at  which 
he  was  believed  to  have  befriended  the  Athenians.  The  descent  to  the 
spring  was  from  the  Propylsea  by  the  flight  of  steps  shown  in  the  coin. 

The  Aglaurium  was  another  cave  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Acropolis  where  the  rock  was  steepest,  and  dedicated  to  Aglaurus, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops.  It  was  hi  the  Aglaurium  that  the 
Athenian  youths  on  first  putting  on  their  armour  were  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Athens.  The  Aglaurium  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  private  access  to  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis.  A  cave  some 
distance  east  of  that  of  Apollo  and  Pan  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient 
Aglaurium. 

The  annexed  plan  will  show  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  build- 
ings, &c.  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis. 


Plan  of  a  portion  of  the  Acropolis.     A,  the  Parthenon. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis,  where  alone  the  approach  is  prac- 
ticable, the  ascent  was  paved  with  marble  slabs,  and  the  open  space 
at  the  summit  was  filled  up  with  the  Propytea,  a  magnificent  work  of 
Pentelic  marble,  which  served  both  as  an  approach  and  a  military 
defence  to  the  citadel.  It  was  constructed  by  order  of  Pericles.  The 
architect  was  Mnesicles ;  and  the  cost  of  ita  erection  was  2000  talents, 
or  460,0001.  The  front  or  central  part,  which  was  flanked  by  two 
projecting  wings,  consisted  of  six  fluted  Doric  columns,  about  29  feet 
high,  supporting  a  pediment,  and  approached  by  four  steps.  A  vesti- 
bule, formed  by  six  Ionic  columns,  placed  in  a  double  row  and  parallel 
to  one  another,  stood  behind  this  portico,  and  led  to  five  openings  or 
doors,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  was  the  widest.  The  roof  or  ceiling 
of  thi/i  vestibule  rested  on  triple  lengths  of  marble  beams  laid  across 
the  vestibule ;  the  beams  belonging  to  the  two  side-aisles  rested 
respectively  on  a  lateral  wall,  and  the  architrave  of  the  nearest  row  of 
columns ;  these  beams  were  about  22  feet  long.  Those  lying  across 
the  central  passage  were  about  17  feet  long.  On  these  beams  rested 
the  slabs  of  the  ceiling,  which  was  decorated  with  various  ornaments. 
The  five  openings  led  by  steps  into  a  portico  which  faced  the  platform 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  had  a  front  and  pediment  similar  to  that  at  the 
western  entrance  of  the  Propylica.  The  western  portico,  or  that  facing 
the  city,  was  43  feet  deep ;  the  eastern  was  about  half  that  depth. 


It  was  by  the  central  door  that  the  chariots  and  horsemen  entered  the 
Acropolis ;  foot-passengers  entered  by  the  smaller  doors  on  each  side. 
The  northern  wing  was  a  hall  35  feet  by  30  feet,  called  the  Pinacotheca, 
from  the  paintings  which  covered  the  walls ;  the  southern  wing  was 
a  hall  of  similar  proportions.  This  beautiful  work  suffered  grievously 
during  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  Turks.  A  great  part  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Propylasa  was  destroyed  about  1656  by  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder  (Spon,  ii.  107)  which  took  place  in  the  part  between 
the  five  doors  and  the  west  front,  which  had  been  formed  into  a 
powder-magazine.  Spon  (ii.  106)  describes  the  west  front  with  its 
pediment  and  the  Ionic  columns  of  the  vestibule  as  existirjg  in  1676  ; 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  west  front  is  now  entirely  gone.  Since  1834 
the  most  extensive  and  carefully-conducted  excavations  have  been 
made  in  and  around  the  Propyleea.  The  central  part  and  the  northern 
wing  have  been  cleared  from  the  modern  constructions  built  in  them, 
and  from  the  battlements  which  had  been  erected  upon  the  walls  in 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  central  part  the  six  Ionic  columns  of  the 
vestibule  are  still  standing,  though  only  about  two-thirds  of  their 
original  height,  except  one  which  is  snorter  than  the  rest.  The 
parts  of  these  columns  however  which  had  fallen  down  were  found 
among  the  ruins,  but  the  capitals  are  much  damaged.  The  northern 
wing  is  in  perfect  preservation  up  to  the  cornice ;  and  the  tower 
of  the  southern  wing  is  still  standing,  but  no  trace  has  been  found 
of  the  paintings  which  Pausanias  saw  iu  the  Propylaea.  In  the 
northern  wing  numerous  fragments  of  sculpture  of  different  styles 
have  been  found  and  are  still  preserved. 

The  most  remarkable  discovery  made  in  the  course  of  the  excava- 
tions on  the  Acropolis  is  that  of  the  elegant  little  Temple  of  Victory 
Unwinged  (Nike  Apteros).  Before  the  unexpected  discovery  of  the 
fragments  of  this  temple  in  1835  all  that  was  known  to  exist  of  it 
were  the  traces  of  its  foundations  and  some  portions  of  its  sculptured 
frieze  which  were  iu  the  British  Museum.  The  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  frieze  was  found,  with  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
building.  As  all  the  fragments  except  the  sculptures  of  the  frieze 
were  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation,  it  cannot  have  been  destroyed 
by  force ;  and  as  Spon  and  Wheler  saw  it  still  standing,  it  was  pro- 
bably taken  down  by  the  Turks  in  1684  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
masonry  in  constructing  the  great  battery.  Out  of  all  that  thus 
remained,  the  attempt  was  made  to  restore  this  beautiful  edifice.  The 
restoration  was  conducted  by  Ross,  Schaubert,  and  Hansen.  The 
restoration  is  now  complete,  and  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  once 
more  is  seen  in  its  full  beauty.  The  temple  consists  of  a  cella  with 
four  Ionic  columns,  supporting  a  pediment  at  each  end.  It  is  only 
27  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide  ;  the  columns  are  134  feet  high  ;  it  stands 
on  a  stylobate  3  feet  high,  and  the  top  of  the  pediment  is  20  feet  above 
the  stylobate. 

The  chief  ornament  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple 
of  the  Virgin  Goddess  Minerva,  which  stood  on  the  highest  level  of 
bhe  Acropolis,  and  was  built  of  the  hard  white  marble  of  Pentelicus. 
It  was  erected  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  finished  in 
B.C.  438.  The  architects  were  Callicrates  and  Ictinus,  but  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  whole  was  entrusted  to  Phidias.  It  was  a 
peripteral  octastyle,  that  is,  it  had  columns  along  its  sides  and  eight 
columns  at  both  ends,  of  the  purest  Doric  order.  It  had  fifteen  columns 
on  each  side,  and  eight  columns  at  each  end  surrounding  a  cella.  The 
building  was  228  feet  long,  101  feet  broad,  and  66  feet  high  to  the 
apex  of  the  pediment.  The  columns  of  the  peristyle  were  34  feet  high, 
and  64  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  At  each  end  was  an  inner  range 
of  six  columns,  each  of  54  feet  diameter.  The  eastern  inner  chamber 
or  hecatompedon  was  supported  by  twenty-three  columns ;  in  this 
chamber  was  the  splendid  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  goddess.  In 
;he  western  chamber  were  four  columns.  Everything  was  done  which 
;he  most  refined  art  combined  with  an  apparently  unlimited  expendi- 
ture could  effect  to  produce  a  work  of  the  utmost  magnificence,  and 
;he  Parthenon  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  example  of 
3recian  art.  In  its  original  state  the  effect  must  have  been  exceed- 
ngly  beautiful  and  impressive.  It  had  every  advantage  of  situation, 
climate,  &c.  It  was  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  majesty  of  form, 
>eauty  of  material,  exquisiteness  of  execution,  and  grandeur  of  style ; 
while  to  these  architectural  merits  must  be  added  the  extraordinarily 
rich  display  of  sculpture  in  the  pediments,  the  metopes,  and  the  frieze 
along  the  exterior  of  the  cella,  and  also  the  decoration  of  painting  and 
of  bronze  ornaments.  The  chief  portion  of  the  sculpture  of  the  edifice 
was  removed  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  This  noble 
monument  of  ancient  art  is  now  greatly  damaged,  though  a  few  cen- 
.uries  ago  it  was  probably  in  a  state  little  worse  than  it  had  been  for 
2000  years  before.  It  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  war  between  the 
Turks  and  Venetians,  and  also  in  the  bombardment  of  the  city  in  1827. 
?he  remnant  of  the  sculptures  which  decorated  the  pediments,  with 
many  of  the  metopes  and  a  large  part  of  the  frieze  are  now  in  the 
~5Igin  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  These  sculptures  form  an 
ipoch  in  ancient  art,  and  as  well  as  the  temple  to  which  they  belonged 
will  be  the  subject  of  separate  articles  in  the  division  of  the  ENGLISH 
?YCLOF,EDIA  devoted  to  SCIENCE  AND  AKT.  In  the  Elgin  Room  of  the 
Jritish  Museum  are  two  models  of  the  Parthenon,  by  Mr.  Lucas  ;  one 
howing  the  building  in  its  present  ruinous  condition,  the  other  as 
estored  to  its  original  state.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations  made 
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in  the  Acropolis  during  the  last  few  years,  many  fragments  of  the 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  have  been  discovered,  and 
several  of  the  columns  have  been  restored  to  their  former  positions. 
The  whole  building  has  also  been  carefully  repaired,  so  as  to  check  as 
far  as  poasible  it*  further  decay.  Quite  recently  the  edifice  has  been 
measured  with  mathematical  exactness  by  Mr.  r .  C.  Penrose,  in  order 
to  determine  the  question  of  the  use  of  certain  refined  curves  by  the 
Grecian  architect*,  in  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  straight  lines 
of  their  buildings ;  and  the  result  has  been  to  establish  that  there  was 
in  their  finest  works  a  systematic  departure  from  the  ordinary  recti- 
linear motfe  of  construction,  and  that  this  was  founded  on  the  most 
refined  optical  laws.  Thus  the  steps  and  the  entablature  of  the  Par- 
thenon are  convex  curves,  but  of  such  exquisite  proportions  as  to 
appear  to  be  straight  lines  to  a  spectator  standing  in  front  of  the 
building.  (Penrose's  '  Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian 
Architecture.')  The  position  of  this  temple  is  indicated  in  the  plan  of 
the  Acropolis  :  it  is  in  37°  58'  2"  N.  lat,  23°  43'  37"  E.  long,  (i 
W.  H.  Smyth.) 

Of  the  other  remains  on  the  Acropolis  the  next  in  importance  and 
in  interest  is  the  temple  dedicated  to  Erechtheus  and  known  as  the 
Erechtheium,  a  building  connected  with  the  earliest  legends  of  Attica, 
and  the  most  revered  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens.     The  site  of  the 
edifice  and  its  general  form  are  denoted  on  the  plan  :  itg  details  will 
be  treated  more  particularly  in  a  separate  article.    A  temple  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  Erechtheium  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of 
Athens,  but  the  constriction  of  the  present  bunding  was  not  com- 
pleted till  about  B.C.  395.       In  form  this   differed   from   all   other 
Grecian  temples.     It  had  the  usual  oblong  form,  but  instead  of  having 
like  most  of  the  temples  a  portico  at  each  end,  it  had  a  portico  at  the 
east  end  only  ;  while  at  the  western  end  was  a  high  basement  upon 
which  were  four  Ionic  columns  in  anta>  supporting  an  entablature, 
and  porticoes  projected  from  each  side,  forming  a  sort  of  transept 
This  arrangement  was  due  partly  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground, 
but  mainly  to  the  necessity  of  inclosing  certain  objects  of  religious 
veneration.    The  great  eastern  portico,  which  formed  the  p< 
entrance,  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns  in  a  line,  five  of  which  are 
•till  standing.     The  northern  portico  also  consisted  of  six  Ionic 
columns,  but  only  four  in  the  front  line  :  these  columns  were  about 
three  feet  higher  than  those  in  the  eastern  portico.     The  southern 
portico  was  quite  different  in  character  from  the  others.     Its  roof 
was  supported  by  six  caryatides,  or  figures  of  females  in  long  drapery, 
which  stand  on  an  elevated  basement     This  portico  has  been  copied 
in  St.  Pancras  Church,  New  Road,  London,  by  Mr.  Inwood,  who  also 
published  a  work  on  the  Erechtheium.     Four  of  the  caryatides  were 
standing  a  few  yean  back ;  a  fifth  had  been  removed  to  the  British 
Museum  ;  and  the  sixth  was  missing.     But  in  the  course  of  the  exca- 
vations the  ipimong  statue  was  discovered,  and  M.  Piscatory,  the  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Athens,  in  1846,  caused  a  new  statue  to  be 
carved  in  the  place  of  that  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  whole  ol 
this  portico  which  was  in  a  very  ruinous  condition  to  be  carefully 
restored.    The  interior  of  the  building  consisted  of  the  Temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  in  which  were  the  altars  of  Zeus  Hypatos,  Poseidon- 
Erechtheus,  Ac.,  the  palladium  or  statue  of  the  goddess,  the  statue  ol 
Hermes,   chair  of  Dtcdalu*,  and  golden  lamp  of  Callimachun ;    tin 
Pandnweium,  in  which  were  the  statue  of  Pandrosus,  the  sacred  olive 
tree,  /to.     The  northern  portico  was  the  entrance  to  the  Pandroseium 
and  covered  the  Salt  Well  and  the  mark  left  in  the  rock  by  the 
trident  of  Poseidon.     The  southern  portico  was  not  an  entrance  to 
the  Erechtheium,  but  rather  a  sort  of  ante-chapel,  and  appears  to  have 
served  as  the  Cecropium,  or  Tomb  of  Cecropx,  the  exact  position  o 
which  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed.     In  front  of  the  eastern  portia 
was  an  altar  of  Zeus  Hypatos.    The  Erechtheium  stood  in  a  t. 
or  sacred  inclosurc.  which  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  A 
by  a  wall.     The  determination  of  the  position  of  the  various  objects 
contained  in  the  Erechtheium  in  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  M.  Tetkz,  a 
French  architect  who  has  studied  the  Erechtheium  with  the  same  close 
and  minute  attention  which  Mr.  Penrose  has  given  to  the  Parthenon. 
The  result  of  his  investigations  were  published  by  M.  Tetoz  in  th 
'  Revue  Archcologiquo '  for  1851.     The  remains  of  the  Erechtheiim 
are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.     In  the  storm  of  October  26th,  1862 
three  of  the  columns  then  standing  on  the  western  side  of  the  Erech 
theium  were  thrown  down  and  broken. 

Besides  these  and  the  smaller  temples  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  and  o 
Rome  and  Augustus,  which  adorned  the  Acropolis,  it  contained  a  pro 
digious  number  of  statues  and  other  works  of  art — some  of  colossa 
•ice,  and  others  distinguished  for  their  exquisite  beauty.  The  bronze 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva  the  Defender  ('A«i|ra  rip<Wx<>«),  the  work 
of  Phidias,  i*  probably  the  statue  represented  on  the  coin  which  show 
the  steps  of  the  Acropolis.  The  spear  and  helmet  of  this  colossal 
figure  (Pausan.  L  28)  were  visible  toweling  above  the  Acropolis  tt 
those  who  approached  Athens  by  sea,  as  soon  as  they  had  romidc, 
Cap*  Stinium.  A  bronze  statue  of  the  Trajan  Horse  stood  near  the 
temple  of  Artemis ;  and  near  the  PropyUca  stood  a  brazen  Quadriga, 
erected  from  the  spoil*  of  Chalci*. 

The  Propybea  formed  the  defence  of  the  western  Aero 

polis  ;  the  rest  wan  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall     That  on  tt 
side  was  called  the  Pelaagicum,  a  term  also  applied  to  that  part  of  th 
city  immediately  below  it,  and  by  Herodotus  (v.  64)  to  the  whole 


.cropolis.    According  to  tradition,  the  north  wall  was  built  by  the 
elasgi :  possibly  the  existing  wall  nrw  be  part  of  this  original  con- 
traction, which  in  ;ill  probability  is  the  oldest  existing  monument 
f  Athens.     The  south  wall   was   built,   or   probably    rebuilt,   and 
strengthened  by  Cimon  the  son  <•(  Miltiodrs,  from  whom  it  took  the 
name  of  Cimoniuui ;  in  Home  parte  it  is  60  feet  high.     Near  this  south 
wall,  as  Pausanias  tells  i ;  u»  the  Gigantomachia,  a  represen- 

ation  of  the  wars  of  the  giants,  the  battle  between  the  Athenians  and 
le  Amazons,  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Caul*  in 
lyua  by  King  Attaint)  I.     Of  the  Hellenic  walla  large  portions  still 
remain,  but  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  encased  in  the  medueval 
work  ;  several  buttresses  of  medueval  date,  together  with  portions  of 
"'urkish  towers,  are  also  standing.     Besides  the  buildings  and  objects 
•hich    are   mentioned   by   Pausaniaa   numerous    substructions   and 
ragmenta   of  works  of  art  have   been  discovered,   which   are  yet 
nexplained. 

The  authorities  which  may  be  consulted  for  the  topography  "f 
ancient  Athens  are  very  numerous.  The  ancient  writers  are — Pausanias 
book  i.) ;  Strabo  (book  ix.) :  with  the  scattered  passages  of  other 
Jreck  and  Latin  writers.  The  moot  important  recent  works  are — 
jeake's  'Topography  of  .\ih.n-.'  2nd  ed.,  1841;  r'orchhim> 
Topographic  von  Athun'  in  '  Kiclcr  I'hilologischeStudirn,'  Kir!,  1841; 
'enrose's  'Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian  Arohitec- 
ure,'  1851;  K  "  Midler's  art  'Attika'  in  Ersch  and  Gru 
Encyclopiidie '  (vol.  vi.),  translated  by  Lockhart.  IMI'I  :  Wordsworth's 
Athens  and  Attica,'  1836,  and  'Pictorial  Greece,'  new  ed.  1853; 
iure'a  '  Tour  in  Greece,'  1842 ;  Prof.  H.  N.  I'lrich's  •  Topography  of 
he  Harbours  and  Long  Walls  of  Athena '  [ol  Xi^tcVci  itai  TO  fuucpa  T«IXI 
ur  'AMivar,  Athens,  1843],  translated  from  the  modern  Grc. 
!.  P.  Colquhoun,  London,  1847  ;  Curtius'  '  De  Portibua  Atheiiarnm,' 
842,  and  '  Die  Akropolis  von  Athen,'  Berlin,  1843  ;  the  complete  and 
critical  survey  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  modern  times  for  the 
Topography  of  Athens  by  A.  Westerniann,  in  •  Uhrlmch.-r 

Ur  Philologue  und  Podagogik'  (vol.  xli.) ;  and  the  elaborate  :•• 
Athenao '  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography,'  1852,  in  which  most  of  the  above  and  many  other  autho- 
rities are  referred  to.  The  following  must  also  be  examined  by  the 
student : — Stuart  and  Revolt's  'Antiquities  of  Athens  ;'  the  '  Travels 
in  Greece,'  of  Spon  1678,  Wheler  1682,  Chandler  1769,  and  Dodwell 
1819;  Wilkins's  '  Atheniensia ; '  '  Klgin  Marbles,'  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  Hoss,  Schaubert,  and 
Sansen's  'Der  Tempel  der  Mk.  AptvroH,1  Berlin,  1839;  Bockh's 
'  Public  Economy  of  Athena,'  and  the  works  incidentally  referred  to  in 
;he  course  of  this  article. 

With  regard  to  the  modern  city,  dating  from  1834,  the  commence- 
ment of  King  Otho's  government,  it  can  be  considered  at  present  as 
mh  in  a  state  of  formation.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  modern  kingdom 
of  Greece  ;  the  seat  of  the  government  and  residence  of  the  sovereign ; 
the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Attica ;  and  of  a  university.  The  p<  >|>u 
lation  in  1845  was  estimated  at  27,800,  including  the  garrison,  which 
numbered  1500.  The  modern  city  is  built  chiefly  on  the  west  and 
north-west  sides  of  the  Acropolis ;  the  ancient  Agora  being  very  nearly 
in  its  midst  Hardly  anything  amounting  to  description  is  as  yet  to 
be  collected  respecting  it  The  precautionary  measures  which  ought 
to  have  been  adopted  in  the  first  instance  appear  to  have  been  ne- 
glected, and  houses  were  allowed  to  be  erected  too  precipitately,  with 
regard  only  to  immediate  convenience,  and  with  scarcely  any 
deration  for  the  future  growth,  regularity,  and  beauty  of  the  city ; 
consequently  houses  of  a  very  inferior  class  have  got  possession  of 
some  of  the  best — or  what  ought  to  have  been  rendered  the  best — 
parts  of  the  town.  However,  as,  though  many  of  them  are  showy 
structurex,  they  are  not  of  vrry  durable  or  costly  construction,  being 
for  the  most  part  merely  of  lath  and  plaster,  they  will  probably 
in  a  few  years  begin  to  give  place  to  other*.  In  the  meanwhile  some 
of  the  more  recently  erected  habitations  ami  othi -r  buildings  are 
spoken  of  as  being  of  a  very  superior  kind,  such  OB  would  be  an 
ornament  to  any  capital  in  Eumpo  ;  l>nt  c\m  it  dc-»  r\  idly  bestowed 
such  commendation  -on  general  and  vague  to  afford  an. 

of  their  Ktyl  !-ir  merit*. 

H  in  the  same  with  hat  public  vo  hitherto 

been  erected.      Wo  can  Hi.  cnumri-:it.-  tl  'in.  <>r  rather 

only  give  the  names  of  the  principal  ones,  such  an  the  mint,  the 
military  hospital,  two  barrack*,  the  royal  stable*,  il  .lace,  a 

university,  a  cathedral,  a  church,  thr  chamber  of  r<  ,  >  *,  and 

a  theatre.  It  wax  at  lir.-t  propon. -.1  ih.-it  the  palace  should  be  erected 
on  the  Acropolis,  at  its  oast  end,  and  along  the  south  Hide,  nearly 
as  far  as  the  Parthenon,  and  designs  for  the  purp-  ule  by 

S.  hinkcl,  who  afterwards  published  them  in  his  '  llohere  Bauknnst;' 
but  the  idea  was  abandoned,  probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  forming  a  «u!>  mmodious  ascent  for  carriages.  Other 

designs  for  a  different  situation  were  then   prepared  by   the  great 

•   they  also  were  1  'id  H 

third  aade   by    Giirtm-r,    another    very    eminent    Munich 

architect     Gartner's  design*  were  finally  adopted,  and  1 1 ;  > 
of  the  new  structure  was  laid  in  March  1836  on  quite  a  different  sito 

•e  at  first  proposed,  namely,  mi  the  east  of  tic 

and  at  that  •  Hermes  Street     It  is  now  fiiiinhcd, 

but  though  of  considerable  size,  being  300  feet  long  by  280  feet  wide, 
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constructed  at  a  very  great  cost,  and  of  fine  Pentelic  marble,  the 
building  has  a  bald  and  heavy  appearance,  and  finds  few  admirers. 
The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  are  inclosed  within  the 
gardens  of  the  palace.  The  university  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest 
of  the  modern  buildings.  Hermes  Street,  which  may  be  considered 
the  main  street,  extends  through  the  city  from  east  to  west,  and  two 
other  principal  new  streets,  jEolus  and  Athene  streets,  run  into  it  on 
its  north  side.  The  street  called  Stadion  Street  is  to  the  north-east 
of  the  old  town.  The  city  contains  numerous  shops,  hotels,  taverns, 
coffee-houses,  and  baths,  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  English, 
French,  and  German  towns,  and  many  of  them  kept  by  natives  of 
those  countries ;  as  well  as  bazaars  and  other  establishments  of  an 
oriental  character.  It  has  no  manufactures  of  any  consequence. 
Walking-sticks,  pipes,  smoking-tubes,  and  the  like  are  the  chief 
articles  made.  The  university  has  34  professors  and  about  200 
students.  There  is  a  gymnasium  with  about  500  pupils;  and  there 
are  also  ecclesiastical,  polytechnic,  missionary,  Lancastrian,  infant, 
and  other  schools,  a  natural  history  society,  botanic  gardens,  Ac. 

Th*  Peirseus  is  still  the  port  of  Athens.  The  modern  port-town  of 
Pircmt,  wholly  erected  since  1 834,  is  a  busy  and  apparently  nourishing 
place.  It  contains  a  custom-house  and  quay,  a  lazaretto,  several 
ranges  of  warehouses,  hotels,  coffee-houses,  and  shops.  An  omnibus 
runs  regularly  between  Athens  and  Piraeus,  and  omnibuses  traverse 
the  streets  of  the  classic  city. 

History  of  Athens. — -The  origin  of  civil  communities  is  generally 
unknown,  and  that  of  Athens  does  not  form  an  exception  to  the 
remark.  Our  object  here  will  be  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  this  state,  referring  to  the  particular  names  of  eminent  persons  for 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  most  important  periods  and  events. 
C.  HIST.  AND  Bioc.  Drv.] 


Athenian  coin,  silver.     Brit.  Mus. 

The  first  period  of  Athenian  history,  ending  with  the  war  of  Troy, 
is  of  a  mythical  character.  Actacus  (Pausan.  i.  2)  was  the  first  king  of 
Attica.  Cecrops  according  to  one  fable  was  a  native  of  Attica,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Actaeus,  and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy. 
According  to  another  fable  Cecrops  was  an  Egyptian  who  brought 
from  Egypt  the  arts  of  social  life,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
religious  and  political  system  of  the  Athenians.  The  name  of  Cecrops, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  was  perpetuated  among  the 
Athenians  to  the  latest  epoch  of  their  existence  as  a  people.  Of  the 
successors  of  Cecrops,  Erechtheus  the  first,  otherwise  called  Erichtho- 
nius,  was  of  divine  or  unknown  descent ;  he  erected  on  the  Acropolis 
a  temple  of  Athena,  and  set  up  in  it  the  image  of  the  goddess  (Athena 
Polias)  made  of  olive  wood,  which  in  after  years  was  regarded  as  the 
most  sacred  object  in  Athens.  In  this  temple  he  was  buried,  whence 
it  came  to  be  called  the  Erechtheium.  His  name  also  survived  and 
retained  a  place  in  the  religious  observances  of  Athens.  In  the  reign 
of  Pandion  the  son  of  Erichthonius,  Demeter  (Ceres)  was  wandering 
on  earth  in  quest  of  her  lost  daughter ;  out  of  gratitude  for  informa- 
tion about  her  child  the  goddess  taught  Triptolemus  of  Eleusis  the 
art  of  agriculture,  and  the  Rharian  plain  waved  with  a  harvest  hitherto 
unknown  to  man.  A  second  Erechtheus  fought  with  the  Eumolpidaj 
of  Eleusis,  and  lost  his  life.  ^Egeus  the  son  of  a  second  Pandion  in 
course  of  time  came  to  the  throne,  and  his  son  Theseus,  as  he  was  the 
last,  so  he  was  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  Theseus  was  the 
friend  of  Hercules  and  Peirithous,  and  the  venerable  Nestor  who 
assisted  the  Greeks  with  his  counsels  at  the  war  of  Troy  had  fought 
when  a  young  man  in  the  same  ranks  with  Theseus.  The  mytholo- 
gical fame  of  Theseus  was  perpetuated  by  his  martial  exploits  against 
the  bull  of  Marathon,  by  his  descent  to  the  infernal  regions,  his  voyage 
to  Crete,  and  his  combat  with  the  centaurs.  As  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  Athenian  polity,  who  united  in  one  confederation  the  twelve 
hitherto  independent  states  or  cities  of  Attica  established  by  Cecrops 
(Strab.  p.  397),  he  appears  to  be  invested  with  the  character  of  an 
historical  personage.  (Thucyd.  ii.  15.)  Theseus  is  also  said  to  have 
instituted  the  great  quinquennial  festival  of  the  Panathentca  in 
commemoration  of  the  political  union  of  all  Attica.  (Pausan.  viii.  2.) 
To  the  latest  period  of  their  history  the  Athenians  retained  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  this  hero,  and  the  beautiful  temple  which  is  still  called 
theTheseium  has  perpetuated  to  the  |.n ^cut  <l;iy  a  name  which  belongs 
to  a  period  when  the  truth  of  history  is  wrapped  in  the  impenetrable 
veil  of  the  mythi  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Athenians  sent  fifty  ships  to  the  war  of  Troy  under  the  com- 
mand of  Menestheus,  who  had  driven  Theseus  from  Athens;  but 


neither  the  general  nor  his  soldiers  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  among 
the  worthies  of  Homer. 

If  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Athenian  people  we 
find  the  obscurity  of  their  origin  expressed  by  the  statement  that 
they  were  '  Autochthones ' — people  coeval  with  the  land  which  they 
inhabited.  Herodotus  (L  57)  says  that  the  Athenians  were  originally 
Pelasgi,  and  that  they  became  changed  into  Hellenes  (Greeks).  Such 
a  change  implies  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  one  race  while  it  was 
already  in  the  possession  of  another ;  it  implies  also  either  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  conquered  and  the  conquering  races,  or  the  extinction 
of  those  who  were  compelled  to  yield.  The  former  we  believe  to  be 
supported  by  more  probabilities.  Xuthus  the  sou  of  Hellen  married 
a  daughter  of  the  second  Erechtheus,  and  became  the  father  of  Achaeus 
and  Ion  ;  thus  the  name  '  Ionian '  became  attached  to  the  Attic  soil ; 
and  we  have  the  historical  fact  that  the  names  of  the  four  tribes  which 
existed  till  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  were  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ion.  (Herod,  v.  66  :  comp.  Pausan. 
vii.  1.)  "  The  Athenians,"  says  Herodotus  (viii.  44),  "  during  the 
occupation  by  the  Pelasgi  of  the  country  now  called  Hellas  were 
Pelasgi,  with  the  distinctive  name  of  Cranai.  From  Cecrops  they 
received  the  name  of  Cecropidae,  and  upon  Erechtheus  succeeding  to 
the  royal  power  their  name  was  changed  to  Athenians.  After  Ion  the 
son  of  Xuthus  had  become  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  the  Athenians 
the  people  got  the  name  of  lonians."  In  the  fable  of  Poseidon  and 
Athena  (Neptune  and  Minerva)  contending  for  the  honour  of  giving  a 
name  to  Athens,  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  loniaus  of  Helice  and  the 
national  god  of  those  who  were  afterwards  the  lonians  of  Asia,  con- 
tended though  unsuccessfully  against  Athena,  the  primitive  deity  of 
the  country.  Yet  the  name  and  worship  of  Poseidon  was  not  neglected 
in  Athens ;  the  Erechtheium  of  the  Acropolis  preserved  the  remem- 
brance of  the  contest,  and  the  altar  on  which  it  was  usual  to  sacrifice 
(Pausan.  i.  26)  both  to  Erechtheus  and  Poseidon  indicated  that  the 
mythical  king  was  the  representative  of  the  deity  whose  worship  strove 
for  the  supremacy.  Among  the  various  names  by  which  Athens  was 
known  we  find  that  of  Poseidonia,  or  the  City  of  Neptune  (Strabo, 
ix.  397),  and  the  name  of  Athens  itself  was 
given  to  eight  different  places.  (Steph.  Byzant. 
VMSrw.) 

The  fable  of  the  two  deities  contending  for 
Attica  is  represented  on  a  coin  of  Athens. 

The  remembrance  of  the  Pelasgi  was  retained 
in  the  name  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  Acro- 
polis of  which  they  were  the  architects,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  city  which  was  below  it  in 
the  plain. 

The  line  of  Athenian  kings,  whatever  may  have  been  its  historical 
commencement,  terminated  with  Codrus,  son  of  the  Messenian  Melan- 
thus.  Melanthus,  himself  a  fugitive,  had  received  the  loniaus  who 
fled  from  the  Peloponnesus  before  the  victorious  Heraclida;  (B.C.  1104) 
partly  as  it  is  said  for  the  sake  of  Ion — that  is,  because  they  were 
kinsmen — and  partly  because  the  Athenians  wished  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  the  Dorians.  On  the  death  of  Codrus,  who  fell 
during  an  invasion  of  Attica  by  a  Peloponnesian  army  (B.C.  1068),  his 
sons  disputing  about  the  right  of  succession  referred  the  matter  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Medon.  Neileus  the 
other  son  left  his  country  at  the  head  of  a  colony,  chiefly  Ionian 
refugees,  and  with  them  founded  the  twelve  Ionian  states  of  Asia. 
Thucydides  in  his  brief  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Greece,  instead 
of  attempting  to  unravel  the  web  in  which  even  in  his  time  it  was 
involved,  gives  only  these  as  the  general  results  of  his  inquiries  into 
the  earliest  state  of  his  native  country  : — The  sterility  of  Attica  offered 
no  temptation  to  an  invader,  and  it  consequently  had  not  like  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  Greece  a  continual  change  of  inhabitants ;  the 
security  which  it  enjoyed  made  it  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who 
were  driven  from  other  states,  and  the  increase  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation led  to  the  colonisation  of  Ionia  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
islands  of  the  ^Egean  after  the  war  of  Troy.  (Thucyd.  i.  2,  12.)  The 
circumstance  of  the  Athenians  at  this  early  period  directing  their 
attention  to  the  colonisation  of  islands  tends  to  show  that  they  were 
always  a  maritime  people,  though  the  foundation  of  their  naval  power 
is  referred  by  their  own  historians  to  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  wars. 

With  the  death  of  Codrus  the  office  of  king  ceased  in  Athens,  and 
the  supreme  executive  power  was  vested  in  an  archon,  or  governor, 
whose  office  from  being  at  first  hereditary  and  for  life  was  by  degrees 
changed  into  a  decennial,  and  finally  into  an  annual  office.  When  the 
last  change  took  place  a  further  alteration  was  made  by  distributing 
the  duties  of  the  archon  among  nine  magistrates,  instead  of  giving 
them  all  to  one.  From  the  death  of  Codrus  to  the  legislation  of  Solon 
Athenian  history  presents  but  few  and  doubtful  facts.  With  the 
legislation  of  Solon  (B.C.  594)  Athenian  history  begins  to  assume  a 
more  definite  form,  and  the  same  epoch  marks  the  historical  com- 
mencement of  that  series  of  events  which  brought  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  east  of  the  Tigris  into  connection  with  the  south  of 
Europe.  Tradition  assigned  to  Theseus  the  credit  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  democracy.  (Plut.  'Thes.' c.  25.)  Of  the  regu- 
lations (Oefffiol)  of  Dracon  (B.C.  624),  the  predecessor  of  Solon  in  legis- 
lation, we  know  little  except  that  his  criminal  code  was  so  severe 
as  to  require  an  almost  entire  change.  The  constitution  of  Solon  was 
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designed  to  maintain  the  chief  political  power  just  where  it  was— in 
the  hand*  of  the  rich — whom  he  divided  into  three  classes  according 
to  their  property,  and  to  them  alone  he  gave  the  privilege  of  filling 
public  offices ;  but  by  allowing  the  fourth,  or  poorest  class,  to  be 
members  of  the  eoclesia,  and  to  be  the  dicasta  or  jurymen  in  the 
court*  of  justice,  he  laid  perhaps  unintentionally  the  foundation  of  a 
pure  democracy.  Besides  the  nine  archong  the  administration  was 
managed  by  the  senate  (6ou\ti)  of  400,  each  of  the  four  tribes  supply- 
ing 100  members.  The  usurpation  of  Pisistratus  (B.C.  560),  who  by 
fraud  and  force  seized  on  the  supreme  executive  power,  did  not  change 
the  laws  of  Solon,  it  is  said,  though  it  certainly  must  have  changed 
for  the  time  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  constitutional  forms  of  Athens. 
Under  the  title  of  tyrant  (ri/ponvt),  a  term  at  that  time  not  necessarily 
implying  the  abuse  of  power,  Pisistratus  governed  with  equity  and 
moderation.  He  was  twice  expelled  from  Athena,  but  a  battle  on  the 
field  of  Marathon  at  last  secured  his  power,  which  he  transmitted  to 
his  son  Hipping.  His  successor  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  good 
fortune  of  his  father,  and  he  was  finally  driven  out  of  Athens  (B.C.  510) 
by  the  aristocratical  faction  of  the  Alcnuconidio,  who  by  corrupting 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  brought  against  Hippias  the  power  of  Lacedoo- 
mon.  Cleomenes,  the  mad  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  employed 
on  this  business.  Hippias  being  expelled  retired  with  his  family  to 
Sigeium  on  the  Hellespont,  a  possession  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  arms  of  his  father.  Pisistratus  and  his  son  held  the  tyranny  of 
Athens  for  86  years  (Herod,  v.  65),  during  which  tjme  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  all  tendency  towards  a  democratical  form  of  govern- 
ment was  suppressed  ;  but  the  arts  began  to  flourish  under  their  rule, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  temples  of  Apollo  Pythius  and  Jupiter 
Olympius  is  assigned  to  the  period  of  their  government.  The 
Dionysiac  Theatre  was  commenced  about  B.C.  500.  The  downfall  of 
this  ancient  (Herod,  v.  65)  and  powerful  family  was  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  party  strife,  and  for  the  consequent  development 
of  the  democratical  principle. 

Two  factions  now  divided  Athens,  headed  respectively  by  Cleisthenes 
of  the  family  of  the  Alcnuoouida?,  and  Isagoros  the  son  of  Tisander. 
Cleisthenes  changed  the  number  of  tribes  ((puAo!)  from  four  to  ten,  and 
by  that  and  other  measures  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  people.  The 
senate  (floi/M)  of  400  was  changed  into  one  of  500,  fifty  members  being 
annually  chosen  from  each  tribe.  His  rival  called  in  to  his  aid  Cleo- 
menes. who  though  at  first  successful  was  finally  baffled  in  his  attempts 
on  Athens.  This  invasion  of  Cleomenes  is  worthy  of  notice  for  having 
led  to  the  first  recorded  communication  between  the  Athenians  and 
Persians.  The  Athenians  wishing  to  strengthen  themselves  against 
another  threatened  invasion  sent  ambassadors  to  Artaphernes,  the 
Persian  governor  of  Sardis.  The  haughty  satrap,  after  asking  who  the 
Athenians  were  and  where  they  lived,  promised  help  on  condition  of 
their  giving  to  the  king  of  Persia  earth  and  water,  the  usual  signs  of 
submission  required  by  the  great  king.  The  ambassadors  incautiously 
assented,  and  on  their  return  home  were  well  abused  for  their  pains. 

The  issue  of  the  Spartan  attack  which  was  so  much  apprehended  by 
the  Athenians  was  more  favourable  than  they  had  anticipated :  the 
Corinthians,  who  had  joined  in  the  invasion,  changed  their  minds  and 
went  home ;  the  two  Lacedaemonian  kings  Cleomenes  and  his  colleague 
Demaratus  quarrelled  at  Eleusisjust  before  a  battle  was  expected,  and 
the  Peloponnesian  army  consequently  dispersed ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  thus  left  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  Boeotians  and  Chalci.lians, 
who  acting  in  concert  with  the  Peloponnesjans  had  crossed  the  frontier. 
The  Athenians  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Boootians  and  Chal- 
cidUns,  crossed  into  Euboea,  and  placed  4000  Athenian  colonists  in  the 
territory  of  Chalcis.  Thus  the  Athenians,  who  were  said  to  have 
originally  colonised  Chalcis,  got  a  firmer  footing  in  this  fertile  island, 
which  was  on  subsequent  occasions  considered  more  important  than 
most  of  their  foreign  possessions. 

About  this  time  Hippias  the  exiled  tyrant  came  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Lacedtcmonians,  and  urged  his  claims  to  be 
restored  to  the  sovereignty  of  Athens.  Though  supported  by  the 
leading  state  of  Peloponnesus,  Hippias  failed  in  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  he  retired  to  Sigeium, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  desperate  cause  by. 
ArUphernen  against  the  Athenians.  An  event  soon  happened  which 
was  favourable  to  his  views.  The  Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  sent  twenty  ships,  to  which  the  Kretrians  of 
Eubcoa  added  five,  to  assist  the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  had  revolted 
against  Darius.  The  confederate  forces  succeeded  in  burning  Sardis, 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Greece.  An  immense 
armament,  under  the  command  of  Datis  and  ArUpheraes,  crossed  the 
^Ggean,  besieged  and  took  Eretria  in  Eubco*,  and  landed  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Attica,  The  aged  exile  Hippias  led  the  Persians  to  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  the  scene  of  his  father's  victory,  a  spot  well  adapted 
for  the  movements  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Asiatic  army.  The  Athe- 
nian*, supported  only  by  the  Plateaus,  under  the  command  of  M  iltiades, 
defeated  the  formidable  army  of  the  invaders  (B.O.  490),  who  retreated 
in  their  ships  across  the  vEgean. 

Ten  years  later  Xerxes  the  son  of  Darius  led  in  person  against 
Greece  one  of  the  largest  forces  of  which  we  have  any  trustworthy 
record.  The  army,  accompanied  by  the  fleet  which  attended  its 
movements  along  the  coast,  advanced  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
ThesssJy,  to  the  pass  of  ThermopyUv,  where  the  gallantry  of  Leonidas 


for  a  short  time  opposed  its  progress.  The  treachery  of  the  Boeotians, 
and  the  cowardice  or  lukewarmnesn  of  the  Peloponnesians,  allowed 
the  Persian  army  to  march  unopposed  through  Bocotia  and  Attica, 
while  the  fleet  followed  the  coast  and  took  its  station  near  Salamis. 
The  Athenians  were  compelled  to  leave  their  city  to  the  invaders, 
and  embark  on  board  their  navy.  Fortunately  for  them  in  this  con- 
tingency they  had  already  a  considerable  naval  force,  which  at  the 
advice  of  Themistocles  they  had  raised  for  the  purpose  of  contending 
with  their  troublesome  neighbours  in  the  island  of  -Kgino.  In  the 
sea-fight  of  Salamis  (B.C.  480),  the  Persian  fleet  was  entirely  ruined 
by  the  combined  naval  force  of  the  Athenians  and  the  other  Greeks, 
and  the  Persian  king  made  an  inglorious  and  hasty  retreat  into  Asia, 
leaving  behind  him  Mardonius  with  about  300,000  men.  Mardonius 
having  entered  Athens  a  second  time  with  the  Persians,  and  made  a 
second  vain  attempt  to  detach  the  Athenians  from  the  alliance,  burnt 
and  destroyed  all  that  Xerxes  had  left  untouched,  and  reduced  Athens 
almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Mardonius  was  completely  defeated  at  Platica  by  the  combined  Grecian 
forces  under  the  command  of  Pausonias  the  Lacedemonian. 

The  period  between  the  battle  of  Platsoa  (B.C.  479)  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (ac.  431),  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Athenian  history,  but  it  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us 
with  that  accuracy  or  detail  which  we  desire.  Though  the  Persians 
reduced  Athens  almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  it  is  probable  that  they  did 
not  completely  destroy  all  the  public  buildings.  Herodotus  (v.  77 1 
saw  the  fetters  of  the  vanquished  Ba-otians  and  Chalcidians  suspended 
on  some  walls  on  the  Acropolis,  which  were  scorched  with  the  Persian 
flames.  Still  we  may  consider  the  city  as  substantially  rebuilt  after 
the  year  B.C.  479,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  monument 
now  existing  at  Athens  of  a  date  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
(though  there  were  some  existing  in  the  time  of  Pausanias),  except 
it  may  be  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  called  the  Pelas- 
gicum.  Under  the  direction  of  Themistocles  the  walls  of  Athens  were 
rebuilt,  the  Peincus  was  fortified,  and  the  Athenians  were  taught  to 
look  to  their  navy  as  the  true  means  of  defence  against  their  enemies. 
By  a  law  of  Aristides,  passed  B.C.  479,  the  constitutional  forms  were  so 
far  changed  that  every  citizen  was  eligible,  to  all  the  offices  in  the 
state,  and  thus  the  democratical  principle  received  a  still  further 
development :  its  direction  and  control  belonged  to  the  orator  and  the 
successful  commander,  in  whose  persons  from  this  time  forward,  and 
indeed  probably  from  a  still  earlier  period,  was  centered  the  real 
executive  power. 

After  the  battles  of  Platea  and  Mycale,  and  the  capture  of  Sestos 
on  the  Hellespont,  it  was  still  thought  desirable  among  the  confederate 
Greeks  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Persia.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
hitherto  considered  the  head  of  the  confederation,  were  little  disposed 
for  foreign  service,  and  Pausanias,  their  commander  on  the  Hellespont, 
completely  alienated  all  the  allies  by  bis  absurd  and  tyrannical  beha- 
viour. The  lead  was  thus  transferred  to  the  Athenians  (B.C.  477), 
who  in  a  short  time  contrived  to  turn  this  to  their  own  profit.  A 
certain  quota  or  rating  of  men  and  ships  had  been  fixed  for  all  the 
allies ;  some  who  were  averse  to  service  commuted  their  contingent 
of  men  and  ships  for  a  regular  money  payment,  with  which  the 
Athenians  formed  and  maintained  a  force  by  which  they  ultimately 
reduced  many  (who  were  hitherto  allies)  to  the  condition  of  dependent 
and  tributary  states. 

Thus  arose  the  Athenian  naval  supremacy,  which  for  a  time  gave 
them  a  more  extensive  empire  than  any  Grecian  state  ever  acquired, 
till  the  time  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander.  The  efforts  and  the 
success  of  this  little  state  till  the  thirty  years'  truce  (B.C.  446)  were 
truly  surprising.  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades  took  Eion  on  the 
Strymon,  defeated  the  Persians  (B.C.  466)  in  a  great  battle  on  the 
Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia,  took  Naxos,  and  carried  the  Athenian 
arms  as  far  as  Cyprus,  where  he  died  (B.C.  450).  For  six  years 
(ac.  460-455)  the  Athenians  aided  the  Egyptians  in  their  rixing 
against  the  Persian*,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  They  got  possession 
of  a  large  part  of  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  were  at 
one  time  actually  masters  of  the  country.  Their  final  defeat  was 
apparently  owing  to  the  want  of  a  vigorous  commander,  and  partly 
no  doubt  to  the  want  of  supplies,  which  Athens  could  ill  afford  to 
send  to  such  a  distance,  while  constantly  engaged  in  wars  with  her 
immediate  neighbours. 

The  wealth  which  both  the  state  and  individuals  acquired  during 
this  period  led  to  the  extension  and  embellishment  of  Athens.  ('i>n»n 
built  that  temple  of  Theseus  which  still  exists,  and  embellished  the 
Academy  and  the  Agora.  During  the  time  of  his  greatest  in!! 
probably  after  the  battle  of  Eurymedon,  the  Long  Walls  were  built. 
Next  to  Themistocles  and  Cimon  in  order  of  time,  and  before  them 
as  the  beautifier  of  his  native  city,  we  must  place  Pericles  the  son 
of  Xanthippus.  Under  him  were  built  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylaca 
of  the  Armpolix,  and  the  great  temple  of  Dcmeter  at  Eleusis.  The 
genius  of  Callicrates,  Ictinus,  and  Phidias  executed  the  noble  plan* 
of  the  orator,  statesman,  and  warrior,  who  now  wielded  the  power  of 
the  democracy ;  and  from  the  united  efforts  of  the  architect  and  the 
nnilpt'ir  arose  the  most  finished  buildings  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Athens,  which  hitherto  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  prc- 
i-min'wc  in  tin-  imitative  arts,  was  now  adorned  with  public  edifices, 
in  which  architecture  and  its  sinter  sculpture,  with  painting,  contri- 
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buted  to  adorn  the  public  worship  of  the  state  and  to  humanise  the 
citizens.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  progress  which  the  dramatic 
art  made  during  this  period.  Tragedy,  if  not  indigenous  in  Athens, 
which  however  seems  most  probable,  found  there  at  least  its  most 
complete  development.  ^Eschylus,  who  had  fought  at  Marathon  and 
Salamirf,  infused  into  his  compositions  all  the  energy  of  a  warrior. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  laboured  to  improve  and  perfect  the  drama 
by  a  more  elaborate  plot,  and  by  giving  it  more  of  a  moral  and 
philosophical  character.  The  great  Dionysiac  Theatre,  which  was  pro- 
bably commenced  early  enough  to  witness  the  tragedies  of  jEschylus, 
was  formed  expressly  for  the  exhibition  of  the  drama.  Comedy  also, 
said  to  be  of  Sicilian  origin  (but  perhaps  rather  of  Greek  Megaric 
birth),  found  a  home  in  Athens,  where  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Aristophanes, 
and  others  of  the  old  comedy,  while  they  tried  to  amuse  the  people 
and  secure  the  honours  of  the  prize,  often  made  their  pieces  the 
vehicles  of  political  opinions,  of  personal  satire,  and  sometimes 
of  the  coarsest  invective  and  abuse.  Besides  the  drama,  history, 
philosophy,  and  eloquence,  though  they  may  not  have  been  of  Attic 
origin,  took  root  during  this  period,  and  became  almost  her  exclusive 
property. 

The  Peloponnesian  war,  which  commenced  B.C.  431,  forms  an 
important  period  in  Athenian  history,  and  requires  a  separate  con- 
sideration. Athens  commenced  the  contest  with  all  the  advantages 
of  long  experience  in  warfare,  a  powerful  navy,  a  large  revenue,  and 
numerous  subject  or  allied  states.  Sparta  at  the  head  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian confederation,  and  the  most  powerful  military  state  in 
Greece,  was  urged  both  by  national  hatred  and  by  fear  of  future 
danger  to  attempt  to  crush  the  increasing  power  of  her  rival.  The 
war  in  its  origin  and  still  more  in  its  progress  was  a  war  both  of 
national  and  political  animosities :  the  Dorians  with  Sparta  at  their 
head,  and  the  aristocratic  principle,  were  matched  against  the  Athe- 
nians, the  head  of  the  Ionian  nation,  and  the  great  advocates  of 
democratic  forms.  The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander  at 
^Egospotami  on  the  Hellespont  prepared  the  way  for  the  blockade 
of  Athens,  which  surrendered  to  the  Spartans  B.C.  404.  The  Long 
Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Peiraeus  were  demolished  to  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments ;  and  the  Athenians,  whose  surrender 
had  been  hastened  by  the  extremities  of  famine,  even  consented  "  to 
give  up  all  their  ships  except  twelve ;  to  consider  the  same  people 
their  friends  and  enemies  who  were  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  and  to  follow  the  Lacedaemonians  by  sea  and  by 
land,  wherever  they  might  choose  to  lead."  (Xen.  '  Hellen.'  ii.  2.) 

Athens  chiefly  through  the  arts  of  Theramenes  an  Athenian  who 
transacted  the  business  of  the  surrender  with  the  Spartans  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  thirty  men,  who  are  generally  called  the 
Thirty  Tyrants.  They  were  nominally  appointed  to  frame  a  new 
constitution  ('  Hellen.'  ii.  3),  which  they  never  did,  but  directed  the 
senate  (f}ov\ty  and  all  functionaries  according  to  their  sole  pleasure. 
Union  did  not  long  continue  among  the  members  of  this  body. 
Critias  having  quarrelled  with  his  colleague  Theramenes,  accused  him 
before  the  senate,  who  were  awed  into  submission  to  the  desperate 
measures  of  Critias  by  the  sight  of  a  body  of  men  armed  with  daggers. 
Theramenes  was  compelled  to  drink  poison,  and  the  measures  of  the 
Thirty  became  still  more  oppressive  and  cruel.  But  Thrasybulus,  an 
Athenian  exile,  by  his  vigour  and  prudence  brought  about  a  counter- 
revolution after  defeating  the  Thirty  at  the  Peiraeus,  and  restored  the 
constitutional  forms  of  the  Athenian  state  (B.C.  403),  which  had 
endured  eight  months  of  almost  unparalleled  tyranny. 

The  subsequent  events  of  Athenian  history  to  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Demosthenes  require  only  a  short  notice  here.  Intrigue  on  the 
part  of  Persia,  and  still  more  dissatisfaction  at  the  Spartan  supremacy, 
united  Corinth,  Athens,  Thebes,  and  other  cities  against  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Agesilaus  was  called  from  Asia  to  restore  the 
fortunes  of  his  country.  The  battle  of  Coroneia  (B.C.  394),  though  it 
might  be  a  victory  to  the  Spartans,  did  not  leave  them  in  the  un- 
disputed possession  of  their  supremacy  by  land ;  and  the  battle  of 
Cnidus  was  fatal  to  their  dominion  by  sea.  Conon,  an  Athenian 
commander  who  had  escaped  from  the  disastrous  results  of  the 
battle  of  jEgospotami,  fled  to  Evagoras  king  of  Crete,  where  he 
stayed  till  a  favourable  opportunity  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a 
combined  Greek  and  Persian  fleet.  About  the  same  time  as  the  battle 
of  Coroneia  he  entirely  destroyed  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Pisander,  off  Cnidus  in  Asia  Minor.  This  event  restored 
the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens.  Conon  appeared  before  the  Peiraeus 
with  the  fleet  which  the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus  entrusted  to 
him,  and  a  sum  of  money  for  rebuilding  the  walls.  To  Conon  belongs 
the  glory  of  restoring,  after  a  victory  over  his  enemies,  the  bulwarks 
of  Athflna  (Demosth.  'Leptin.'  cap.  16),  which  Themistocles  had  first 
erected  by  deceiving  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas 
(B.C.  387  or  386)  marks  an  epoch  in  the  general  history  of  Greece, 
though  the  real  efficiency  of  it  for  promoting  peace  was  just  as 
worthless  as  if  it  had  never  been  made. 

The  period  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (B.C.  362)  is  one  of  little 
interest  for  Athenian  history.  Thebes,  hitherto  a  second-rate  power 
among  the  states  of  European  Greece,  contended  under  Pelopidas  and 
K[>;uiiinondas  with  the  Spartans  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  Athens 
during  this  period  played  an  unimportant  part,  though  her  naval 
luperiority  still  protected  her  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  made 


her  assistance  of  some  weight  in  the  balance.  In  B.C.  376  Chabrias 
defeated  Pollis,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  who  was  cruising 
about  ^Egina,  Ceos,  and  Andros,  with  the  view  of  stopping  the 
Athenian  grain  ships  with  their  supplies  of  corn,  which  were  waiting 
at  Geracstos  in  Eubcea  ;  and  Timotheus  gained  another  naval  victory 
over  the  Lacedsemonians  in  the  eame  year. 

The  result  of  the  wars  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  was  that  there 
remained  no  state  in  Southern  Greece  which  possessed  a  decided 
political  superiority.  Athens  still  powerful  by  sea,  was  detested  by 
the  dependent  towns  and  islands  for  the  oppressive  exactions  made 
both  by  the  state  itself  and  by  the  commanders  of  the  fleets.  Cos, 
Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium  united  in  a  league  (B.C.  358) ;  Chabrias 
fell  in  an  attack  on  Chios  (B.C.  357),  and  an  attempt  to  reduce 
Byzantium  also  failed.  This  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Social 
War  lasted  three  years.  •  But  at  this  time  a  northern  power, 
Macedonia,  which  hitherto  had  exercised  comparatively  little  influence 
south  of  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  gradually  began  to  mingle  directly 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  Holy  war,  or  Phocian  war,  as  it  is  also 
called,  which  arose  from  apparently  small  beginnings,  brought  the 
Athenians  who  joined  the  Phocians  into  a  contest  with  the  Thebans 
and  their  allies,  who  professed  to  carry  into  effect  the  decrees  of  the 
Amphictyons  (B.C.  356).  A  long  and  bloody  war  which  ensued  was 
favourable  to  the  views  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  after  setting  his 
foot  firmly  in  Thessaly,  soon  got  an  influence  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  and  thus  gained  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  party  in  Athens, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  war  (B.C.  346),  which  had  lasted  ten  years. 
The  history  of  Athens,  during  the  period  of  Philip,  requires  careful 
study.  The  victory  of  Chaeroneia  (B.C.  338),  in  which  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  with  their  allies  were  defeated  by  Philip,  completely 
established  the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Greece.  In  a  public 
assembly  at  Corinth,  Philip  was  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  Greek 
nation  in  the  intended  war  against  Persia  ;  and  after  his  assassination 
(B.C.  336),  the  same  honour  was  conferred  on  his  son  Alexander,  who 
carried  into  effect  that  which  his  father  had  designed. 

From  the  age  of  Pericles  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  Athens  though 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  wars  had  not  neglected  to  cultivate 
those  arts  which  have  associated  her  name  with  the  history  of 
civilisation.  Her  public  buildings  were  continually  increasing  in 
number  and  magnificence,  which  was  mainly  due  to  Lycurgus  the 
orator,  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  built  the  Panathenaic  Stadium, 
and  provided  for  the  security  of  the  city  by  the  magazines  on  the 
Acropolis,  and  by  the  dockyards  in  the  Peiraeus.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  completed  the  great  Dionysiac  Theatre,  and  to  have  repaired  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles.  Oratory  and  the  dramatic  art  attained  their 
highest  eminence,  and  the  philosophers  and  historians  of  Athens 
acquired  an  almost  unrivalled  celebrity. 

The  political  history  of  Athens  during  and  after  the  age  of 
Alexander  is  of  little  importance.  The  city  was  often  involved  in 
the  revolutions  and  movements  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  ;  but  on 
the  whole  it  enjoyed  internal  tranquillity  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Greece,  which  it  owed  chiefly  to  the  control  exereii>3d 
by  the  various  rulers  of  Macedonia.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Lamian  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  city  showed  almost  the  last 
feeble  spark  of  that  military  spirit  which  once  led  it  to  triumph  over 
the  armies  of  the  east.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  occupation 
of  Munychia  by  a  Macedonian  garrison  (B.C.  322) ;  and  the  death  of 
Phocion,  which  took  place  soon  after,  left  Athens  without  a  represen- 
tative of  her  ancient  statesmen. 

Cassander  having  got  possession  of  Athens  (B.C.  317),  appointed 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  supported  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  the 
governor  of  the  city.  During  ten  years  Demetrius  secured  to  Athens, 
if  not  prosperity,  at  least  peace  ;  under  him  Philo  the  architect  added 
a  portico  to  the  great  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  built  the  large  arsenal  in 
the  Peiraeus.  Under  his  administration  the  character  of  the 
Athenians  sunk  still  lower ;  and  public  morals,  perhaps  never  pure  in 
Athens,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Pericles,  became  prepared  for  the 
excesses  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  found  the  corrupted 
Athenians  ready  to  anticipate  his  most  extravagant  wishes  and  demands. 
Demetrius  the  Phalerian  was  expelled  (B.C.  307),  and  the  forms  of  the 
constitution  were  for  a  time  revived. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  a  soldier,  a  man  of  talent,  and  a  lover 
of  pleasure.  During  his  second  residence  at  Athens  (B.C.  301),  he 
received  the  honours  which  were  due  only  to  the  gods ;  temples  were 
erected  to  his  mistresses  ;  nor  did  the  abode  of  the  Virgin-Goddess 
herself  on  the  Acropolis  escape  desecration  from  the  unbridled 
licentiousness  of  this  second  Alcibiades  (Plutarch, '  Demetr.'  23,  24). 
Antigonus  Gonatas  got  possession  of  Athens  for  a  short  time  (Pausan. 
3,  6)  B.C.  269. 

During  the  wars  between  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Romans,  the  Athenians,  together  with  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus, 
took  the  part  of  the  foreign  invaders.  Athens  though  weak  in  the 
field  was  still  strong  within  her  walls  ;  the  Macedonian  king  attacked 
both  the  Peiraeus  and  the  city  before  the  Romans  could  come  to  their 
assistance  (B.C.  200) ;  but  failing  in  his  object  he  turned  his  vengeance 
against  the  suburbs,  and  the  numerous  beautiful  temples  which 
adorned  the  Attic  plain.  "Not  content  (Livy,  xxxi.  26)  with 
destroying  the  temples  and  statues,  he  broke  in  pieces  the  very 
marble  of  which  they  were  built."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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i  of  Philip  was  most  destructive  to  the  monumcnU  of  Attica, 
though  Eleusis  and  Athens  itself  escaped. 

The  next  great  calamity  of  Athens  was  its  capture  by  the  Romans 
trader  Sulla  (B.C.  84).  Athens  had  espoused  the  cause  of  MithridateR, 
and  »Amitt»A  his  general  Archelaus  into  the  Peineus.  The  city  was 
taken  by  assault  (1'lut.  •  Sulla,'  14),  and  the  Roman  soldiers  made  the 
•U«eU  swim  with  Athenian  blood.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
fortification*  of  Athens  had  been  forced  by  an  enemy.  Sulla 
demolished  the  walls  of  the  Petrous  together  with  the  great  arsenal 
of  Philo,  and  from  this  time  the  commerce  of  Athens  was  annihilated. 

I'nder  Roman  government  Athens,  though  she  had  lost  her 
political  power  and  her  commerce,  was  still  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  of 
philosophy,  and  a  favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  From  the 
time  of  Julius  Cnsar  to  that  of  Hadrian  it  was  occasionally  honoured 
by  the  visits  of  the  masters  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  them  it  owed 
much  of  that  splendour  which  Pausanias  admired  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era.  As  a  school  of  learning  it  was  frequented  by 
the  Romans  who  aspired  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  language  and 
philosophy  of  Greece.  The  poet  Horace  was  a  student  here  when 
the  civil  wars  broke  out  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar ;  and 
Cicero  addresses  one  of  his  moral  treatises  to  his  son  Marcus, 
who  was  then  studying  here  under  Cratippus.  ('Officia,'  lib.  i. 
cap.  1.) 

"  No  other  city  ever  enjoyed  her  fortune  in  the  prosperity  which 
attended  her  so  long  after  the  loss  of  her  political  importance. 
Even  the  respect  which  has  been  paid  to  Rome  since  the  decline  of 
her  temporal  power  is  but  a  feeble  representation  of  that  enjoyed  by 
Athens  during  five  centuries,  among  all  the  cations  into  which 
Grecian  civilisation  had  penetrated.  We  cannot  have  a  stronger 
proof  of  this  fact  than  that  the  most  remarkable  buildings  erected 
in  Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  naval  power,  were  executed  at  the 
expense  of  foreign  potentates."  (Leake's  'Topography  of  Athens,' 
pref.)  To  compress  within  reasonable  limits  the  history  of  Athens 
from  the  epoch  indicated  in  the  above  extract,  we  shall  arrange  in 
chronological  order  those  events  which  are  worthy  of  record  as 
denoting  the  influence  or  the  interest  of  foreign  powers  in  this  city, 
which  the  world  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  parent  and  nurse  of  arts 
and  philosophy. 

B.O.  275.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt  built  a  gymnasium 
near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  new  tribe  at 
Athens. 

B.C.  240  ( ? ).  Attains  king  of  Pergamus  had  also  the  honour  of  giving 
name  to  a  tribe,  and  ornamented  the  Notiuin  or  south-east  wall  of 
the  Acropolis  with  four  compositions  in  statuary,  one  of  which 
commemorated  his  own  victory  over  the  Gauls  (Pausan.  i.  25.) 

ac.  167.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  assisted  by  the  architect  Cossutius, 
commenced  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympian,  which  was  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Ariobaraanes  II.  king  of  Cappadocia  repaired  the  Odeium,  or 
Music  Hall  of  Pericles. 

Julius  Csnar  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  Propylseum  of  the 
New  Agora,  which  still  exists. 

A.D.  117-138.  Hadrian  the  imperial  architect  was  the  great  bene- 
factor of  Athens.  He  finished  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  adorned 
the  city  with  numerous  other  public  works,  and  furnished  the  new 
quarter  of  the  Hadrianopolis  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  Antonius 
and  M.  Aurelius  continued  to  extend  to  Athens  the  munificence  of 
their  predecessor ;  and  at  the  same  time  Herodes  Atticus,  a  native 
Marathon,  erected  the  theatre  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wife 
Regilla,  and  covered  with  the  white  marble  of  Pentelicus  the  seats 
in  the  SUdium  of  Lycurgus.  To  this  epoch  belongs  the  description 
of  Athens  by  Pausanias,  which  applies  to  a  time  when  the  great 
works  of  the  age  of  Pericles  still  showed  all  their  original  freshness 
and  perfection,  and  the  colossal  structure  of  the  Olympium  had  just 
received  its  completion. 

Though  Athens  was  pillaged  by  Sulla's  soldiers,  and  perhaps  with 
the  other  cities  of  Greece  may  have  been  robbed  of  some  of  its 
pictures  and  statues  by  the  Romans  on  subsequent  occasions,  there 
is  no  reason  for  supixMing  that  at  the  close  cf  the  second  or  even  the 
third  century  Athens  had  lost  much  of  its  unrivalled  works  of  art. 
The  gradual  decay  of  its  buildings  has  been  attributed  with  good 
reason  by  Leake,  partly  to  the  decline  of  paganism  and  to  the  slow 
though  gradual  progress  of  the  new  faith. 

A.I>.  268.     The  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  under  Valerian. 

A.I).  267.  The  Goths  entered  Athens,  but  were  repelled  by 
Dexippiu  an  Athenian. 

A.I>.  3»8.  Alaric  took  Athens,  but  probably  did  not  treat  it  with 
great  severity. 

A.D.  420.  General  abolition  of  paganism  in  Greece  and  Athens  in 
the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius.  About  this  time  or  probably 
earlier  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of  the  Virgin-Goddess,  was  con- 
retted  into  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin-Mother,  and  the  temple 
of  Theneu*  was  appropriated  to  the  warrior  Saint  George. 

A.D.  1 204.     Athens  became  a  duchy  conferred  on  one  of  his  followers 

r  Boniface  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Thensalonica.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians,  but 
with  many  changes  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  sultan, 
Mohammed  II.,  in  1460. 


A.D.  1687.  Siege  and  capture  of  the  Acropolis  by  the  Venetians 
under  Morosini,  when  the  Parthenon  and  other  buildings  on  the 
Acropolis  sustained  great  damage.  Though  Athens  hi»  suffers  I 
since  that  time,  the  siege  of  Morosiui  <li<l  infinitely  more  damage  to 
the  Parthenon  than  it  had  sustained  during  the  2000  years  of  its 
existence.  The  explosion  of  some  powder  which  had  been  placed  in 
it  by  the  Turks  reduced  it  from  its  then  almost  perfect  state  to 
a  nuu. 

A.D.  1827.  Athens  having  been  occupied  by  the  revolted  Greeks, 
was  besieged  and  bombarded  by  the  Turks,  and  many  of  its  ancient 
buildings  were  much  injured. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Independent  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
Athens  was  declared  by  a  royal  ordinance  (1834)  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom. 
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ATHERSTONE,  Warwickshire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Mancetter, 
in  Atherstone  division  of  the  hundred  of  Hemlingford,  is  situated 
close  upon  the  border  of  Leicestershire,  in  52°  34'  N.  lat,  1"  I 
long.,  distant  23  miles  N.  from  Warwick;  105  miles  N.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  101  j  miles  by  the  Trent  Valley  branch  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  railway  :  the  population  of  the  town- 
ship in  1851  was  3819.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 

Atherstone  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Saxons  stands  on  the 
great  Roman  Way,  Watling  Street.  The  manor  was  given  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester,  and  is 
called  in  Domesday  Book  '  Aderestoiie."  Henry  III.  grants!  in  124t> 
and  1247  n  yearly  fair,  and  a  market  weekly  on  Tuesday.  From  its 
convenient  situation  the  market  increased  very  much. 

Atherstone  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  in  which  ancient  and 
modern  houses  are  mingled  together.  It  is  pared  and  well  lighted 
with  gas.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  has  been  much  improved. 
The  market-place  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  street ;  the  market-house 
containing  a  commodious  hall  was  erected  not  many  years  since. 
A  spacious  church  in  the  decorated  style,  to  accommodate  1300 
persons,  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  chapel  which  had 
been  attached  to  an  Angustinian  friary.  The  former  tower  was 
suffered  to  remain,  and  also  the  ancient  chancel,  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  Free  Grammar-school,  endowed  by  Sir 
William  Dovereux  and  others  in  1573.  A  parsonage  house  has  been 
recently  erected.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents;  also  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  convent  The 
<ar-Rchool,  which  has  been  extended  so  as  to  afford  a  com- 
mercial education  to  the  sons  of  tradesmen  living  in  Atherstone,  had 
in  1851  in  the  classical  school  5  pupils,  in  the  English  school  40,  and 
13  private  pupils.  The  income  from  endowment  is  3001.  a  year. 
There  are  also  a  Free  school  fur  poor  boys  and  another  for  girls, 
which  were  built  and  endowed  by  H.  Bracebridge,  Esq.,  of  Atherstone 
Hall ;  and  an  Infant  school.  In  the  town  are  a  literary  institution,  a 
subscription  library,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  Atherstone  is  that  of  hats.  Ribands 
and  shalloons  are  also  made.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year,  at 
which  considerable  business  is  transacted.  A  county  court  is  1.' 
Athcrstone.  The  Coventry  Canal  which  passes  the  town  on  the  west 
contributes  to  its  trade.  At  a  short  distance  on  the  east  flows  the 
river  Anker,  a  tributary  of  the  Tame,  which  itself  flows  into  the 
Trent 

It  was  at  Atherstone  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  ]|>-nry 
VII.  and  his  army  halted  on  the  night  of  the  20th  August,  1485, 
two  nights  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworth  Kit-Id.  The  troops 
encamped  in  a  meadow  to  the  north  of  the  church,  since  called  tin; 
Royal  Meadow ;  and  during  the  night  Henry  held  a  conference  in 
Atherstone  with  the  two  Stanleys,  in  which  the  measures  were 
agreed  upon  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Richard  III. 

Mr.  Dugdalu's  park,  adjacent  to  Atherstone,  contains  some  of  the. 
tallest  and  finest  oaks  in  England.  A  remarkable  bed  of  trap  rock 
runs  through  this  park  ;  and  there  are  many  other  formations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Atherstone  highly  interesting.  Among  the 
anomalous  rocks  by  which  the  coal-field  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  is 
a  peculiar  quarUose  sandstone  of  extraordinary  hardness,  which  is  exten- 
sively quarried,  and  sent  to  a  great  distance  for  the  purpose  of  road- 
making.  Nearly  adjacent  to  this  is  a  rich  bed  of  marigancse,  which 
at  Hartshill  has  yielded  a  very  profitable  return,  but  which  is  now 
nearly  exhausted.  Coal  is  found  at  Baddesley  Moor,  in  the  \i.  inity 
of  Atherstone. 

Besides  the  townships  of  Atherstone  and  Mancetter,  the  parish  of 
Mancetter  includes  the  hamlets  of  Hartflhill  and  Oldbury.  Mancetter 
itself  though  now  a  poor  village  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of 
it"  having  been  the  Roman  station  MmtlHrurdum.  On  the  Roman 
Way— Watling  Streets-near  the  present  village,  are  the  remains  of 
works  of  considerable  extent  The  dimensions  of  the  area  included 
within  the  works  are  627  feet  by  488  feet  mean  breadth.  Fra>;r 
of  buildings  and  Roman  coins  have  often  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  at  Oldbury  are  the  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  summer-camp.  Three  sides  of  this  work  are  yet 
well  preserved  ;  the  ramparts  are  about  20  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  6  feet  high.  On  the  north  side  of  the  fort  some  stone  axes  or 
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heads  of  weapons  were  dug  up,  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Ash 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford. 

(Bartlett's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Mancetter;  Communication 
from  A  theritone.) 
ATHERTON.  [LANCASHIRE.] 
ATHESIS,  RIVER.  [ADIGE.] 
ATHLONE,  Westmeath  and  Roscommon  counties,  Ireland ;  partly 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's  and  barony  of  Brawney,  on  the  Leinster 
side  of  the  Shannon,  and  partly  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter  and  Kil- 
toom,  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  on  the  Connaught  or  right  side  of  that 
river ;  a  post-town  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  head  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union.  It  is  situated  in  53°  25'  N.  lat.,  7°  56'  W.  long.,  76 
miles  W.  from  Dublin  by  road,  and  78  miles  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  railway  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  6,218, 
exclusive  of  1766  persons  in  the  Union  Workhouse.  The  government 
of  the  borough,  which  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
is  vested  in  town  commissioners.  Athlone  Poor-Law  Union  comprises 
19  electoral  divisions,  and  has  an  area  of  150,768  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  46,775. 

Athlone  occupies  a  central  and  commanding  site  on  the  principal 
road  leading  into  the  province  of  Counaught,  which  here  crosses  the 
Shannon,  about  two  miles  below  Lough  Rea  by  the  only  bridge  on  its 
course  through  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles.  The  old  bridge, 
for  which  the  present  fine  structure  has  been  substituted  by  the 
Irish  Board'  of  Works,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  was  very  inconvenient,  having  a  roadway  of  only  12  feet  in  width. 
A  still  older  bridge  appears  to  have  stood  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
King  John,  to  which  period  the  foundation  of  the  castle  is  referred. 
The  castle,  which  has  been  altered  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  commanding 
the  bridge  and  its  approaches.  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  containing  two  magazines,  an  ordnance-store,  an  armoury 
for  15,000  stand  of  arms,  and  barracks  for  1500  men,  and  with  its 
various  works  covers  an  area  of  15  acres.  The  principal  part  of  the 
western  or  Irish  town  is  grouped  in  an  irregular  circuit  round  the 
castle,  with  long  suburbs  extending  on  the  main  road  towards  Balli- 
nasloe.  On  the  Leinster  side  of  the  river  the  town  consists  principally 
of  one  long  street  occupying  the  leading  road  to  Dublin.  In  this  divi- 
sion is  the  market-place ;  and  here  are  the  better  class  of  private 
residences.  The  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  built  to  the 
water's  edge,  which  is  approached  "by  narrow  and  repulsive  lanes. 
The  rapid  caused  by  the  ford  at  this  part  of  the  river  is  avoided  by  a 
canal  which  runs  at  the  back  of  the  town  on  the  Connaught  side,  and 
continues  the  navigation  to  Lough  Rea.  The  Shannon  is  navigable 
for  71  miles  higher  up.  Athlone  has  two  churches  of  the  establish- 
ment, two  Roman  Catholic  parochial  churches,  a  Franciscan  and  an 
Augustinian  chapel,  and  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  meeting- 
houses. There  formerly  was  a  considerable  trade  in  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  hats,  but  it  has  declined.  There  are  in  or  near  the  town  a 
distillery,  a  brewery,  and  a  tannery.  In  the  town  are  a  sessions  court- 
house, a  bridewell,  and  two  loan-funds.  Tuesday  and  Saturday  are 
the  market-days  :  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle  are  held  on  January  23rd, 
March  21st,  May  24th,  and  on  September  4th,  5th,  and  6th.  Quarter 
sessions  for  Roscommon  are  held  at  Athlone.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Limerick  and  Dublin  by  means  of  the  Shannon  navigation 
and  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  Athlone  was  held  for  King  James  by 
Colonel  Richard  Grace,  who  defended  it  successfully  against  King 
William's  army  under  General  Douglas,  in  1690  ;  but  in  the  next  siege 
by  General  Ginkell,  in  1691,  the  town  was  taken  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  and  the  governor  fell  in  the  assault.  Athlone  gave  the  title 
of  earl  in  the  Irish  peerage  to  the  family  of  Ginkell. 

(Weld's  Survey  of  Roscommon ;  Thorn's  Irish  Almanac.)  . 
ATHOL  (that  is,  '  pleasant  land ' ),  a  district  in  the  north  of  Perth- 
shire, in  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  on  the  N.W.  and  W.  by 
Badenoch  and  Lochaber,  in  Inverness-shire ;  S.  by  Breadalbane  and 
Strathmore  ;  E.  by  Forfarshire  ;  and  N.E.  by  Mar,  in  Aberdeen- 
ihire.  The  district  is  estimated  to  contain  450  square  miles.  The 
country  comprises  a  part  of  the  great  Grampian  chain,  and  these 
mountains  are  intersected  by  narrow  glens,  watered  by  rapid  rivulets, 
which  by  their  junction  form  the  rivers  Edendorn,  Bruar,  and  Tilt, 
which  fall  into  the  river  Garry.  This  becomes  a  tributary  of  the 
Tumel,  which  flows  along  the  south  part  of  the  district  into  the  Tay. 
The  whole  district  of  Athol  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Tay,  for 
the  Airdle  water,  which  carries  off  the  streams  of  the  eastern  parts, 
falls  into  the  Ericht,  the  Ericht  into  the  Isla,  and  the  Isla  into  the  Tay. 
The  hills  of  this  district. were  formerly  clothed  with  timber,  but 
wood  is  now  found  only  in  the  most  sheltered  places.  Once  one  of 
the  best  hunting  districts  in  Scotland,  it  is  now  in  a  great  degree 
devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  cattle.  A  number  of  red  deer 
still  remain  in  the  forest  of  Athol,  containing  about  100,000  English 
acres,  which  is  set  apart  for  them,  and  kept  free  from  intrusion. 
Fallow  deer  are  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  range  of  bleak  hills 
which  separate  Badenoch  from  Athol,  occasionally  on  the  summits, 
but  generally  in  the  glens  of  Tilt  and  Bniar. 

In  Athol  is  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  celebrated  for  its  picturesque 
beauties  and  for  the  victory  and  death  of  Grahame  of  Claverhouse, 
Viscount  Dundee,  in  1639. 
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Glen  Tilt,  along  which  a  principal  branch  of  the  river  Tay  pursues 
its  course  for  about  ten  miles  above  Blair  Athol,  is  to  the  geologist 
classic  ground;  the  observations  which  Dr.  Hutton  first  made  on  the 
granite  veins  exposed  in  that  valley  form  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
Plutonic  theory.  A  detailed  account  of  the  geological  appearances 
which  present  themselves  in  this  interesting  spot  has  been  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  and  is  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society.'  Lord  Webb  Seymour's 
description,  which  is  no  less  elaborate,  was  drawn  up  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh." 

ATHOS.  The  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  which  formed  part  of  ancient 
Macedonia,  and  is  included  in  the  present  Turkish  eyalet  of  Saloniki, 
extends  south-eastward  into  the  ^Egean  Sea  between  the  Stryinonic 
Gulf  and  the  Thermaic  Gulf  (now  called  the  gulf  of  Orfano,  or  Con- 
tessa,  and  the  gulf  of  Saloniki  respectively),  and  terminates  in  three 
remarkable  peninsular  projections  resembling  the  prongs  of  a  trident. 
The  most  western  of  the  three  was  called  Pallene  (now  Kassandhra), 
the  central  one  Sithonia,  which  is  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Toronaic 
Gulf,  or  gulf  of  Kassandhra,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Siugitic  Gulf,  or 
gulf  of  Monte  Santo ;  the  eastern  prong  was  called  Acte,  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  was  formed  by  Mount  Athos  properly  so  called. 
But  the  name  Athos  was  applied  also  to  the  whole  of  this  mountninous 
peninsula,  which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  low  flat  isthmus 
near  the  site  of  Acanthus.  (Herod,  vii.  22.)  The  peninsula  as  well  as 
Mount  Athos  itself  are  now  called  Monte  Santo,  or  Agion-oios,  both 
implying  '  holy  mountain,'  from  the  number  of  monasteries,  chapels, 
and  other  sacred  spots  scattered  round  its  sides.  Some  of  tho  monas- 
teries, of  which  there  are  twenty,  are  inclosed  by  high  turretod  walls. 
The  number  of  monks  alone  in  these  establishments  is  supposed  to 
exceed  8000,  exclusive  of  lay  brethren,  artificers,  and  labourers.  The 
antiquity  of  these  foundations  is  traced  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  ; 
and  authentic  documents  are  still  extant  proving  their  existence  in 
the  time  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  A.D.  961.  No  female,  even  of  the 
animal  kind,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  peninsula.  The  states  that 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church  have  each  one  monastery  at  least  upon 
the  'holy  mountain,'  which  is  visited  periodically  by  Russian,  Bulga- 
rian, Servian,  and  Greek  pilgrims,  who  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  monks.  The  monks  also  trade  with  Salonica  and  Smyrna  in  fruits 
of  which  the  various  species  of  nuts  form  the  chief  portion.  The 
gardens  of  the  monasteries,  which  are  very  extensive,  produce  both 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  aU  kinds,  and  are  kept  in  the  highest  order, 
as  well  as  the  '  metochi,'  or  farms  attached  to  the  several  monasteries  ; 
these  are  scattered  over  all  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  peninsula. 

As  described  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  in  the  Royal  Geographical 
Journal  (vol.  vii.),  the  peninsula,  which  is  40  miles  in  length  and  about 
4  miles  in  average  width,  is  rugged  and  intersected  by  numerous 
ravines.  From  the  isthmus  the  ground  rises  rather  abruptly  to  about 
300  feet,  and  for  twelve  miles  the  peninsula  presents  a  hilly  table-laud 
about  600  feet  high,  and  for  the  most  part  finely  wooded.  At  the 
termination  of  this  distance  the  peninsula  is  narrowed  to  less  than  two 
miles,  but  immediately  expands  to  the  average  of  four  miles,  and  at 
the  same  time  assumes  a  mountaiuous  character,  two  of  tho  heights 
reaching  respectively  1700  and  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  miles 
farther  south,  at  nearly  equal  distance  from  either  shore,  is  the  town 
of  Karyes,  prettily  situated  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens.  Imme- 
diately south  of  the  town  the  ground  rises  to  2200  feet,  an:l  a  broken 
country  covered  with  dark  forests  extends  to  the  foot  of  Mo unt  Athos, 
which  rises  abruptly  above  the  sea  to  the  height  of  6350  feet.  The 
lower  bed  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  argillaceous 
slate,  the  upper  part  of  gray  limestone  ;  the  cone  of  Mount  Athos  is 
white  limestone.  The  peak  of  Athos  is  situated  in  40°  9j'  K.  lat., 
24°  19'  E.  long. 

On  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  vast  forests  of  pines,  oaki,  and 
chestnuts ;  the  pines  grow  to  an  immense  size.  The  appearanoa  of 
;he  mountain  is  very  magnificent,  standing  in  lonely  majesty  at  the 
^rmination  of  ridges  of  considerable  elevation.  The  shores  at  its 
jase  are  so  steep  that  there  is  no  anchorage  for  vessels,  the  small  craft 
;hat  trade  here  being  obliged  to  keep  constantly  under  sail  whi  !e  Inking 
n  their  cargoes :  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  coast  Ihera  are 
from  80  to  100  fathoms  water.  The  dangers  of  the  shores  of  Athos 
were  experienced  by  the  Persian  fleet  under  Mardonius  (Herod,  vi.  44), 
which  was  completely  destroyed  by  a  storm  on  this  coast.  Herodotus 
vii.  22)  enumerates  five  towns  within  the  peninsula  of  Atlios — Dion, 
Jlophyxos,  Akroth6on,  Thyssos,  and  Kle6nse. 

The  isthmus  by  which  Acte  is  joined  to  the  mainland  is  now 
called  Provlaka,  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  ripoouAa|,  the  (jau.il  in 
ront  of  the  peninsula.  The  canal  of  Xerxes  is  still  most  distinctly 
.o  be  traced  all  the  way  across  the  isthmus  from  the  gulf  of  Monte 
Santo  to  the  bay  of  Erso  in  the  gulf  of  Contessa,  with  the  exception 
of  about  200  yards  in  the  middle  where  the  ground  bears  no  nppuar- 
ance  of  having  ever  been  touched.  But  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
whole  canal  having  been  excavated  by  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  37,  122, 
and  Thucyd.  iv.  109),  it  is  probable  that  the  central  part  « as  sfter- 
wards  filled  up  in  order  to  allow  a  more  ready  passage  into  anl  out 
of  the  peninsula.  In  many  places  the  canal  is  still  deep,  swdiupy  at 
he  bottom,  and  filled  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants  :  i.ljo  rain 
and  small  springs  draining  down  into  it  from  the  adjacenMia^hts 
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aflbrd  at  the  Mont*  Santo  end  a  good  watering-place  for  Rhipping ; 
the  water  (except  in  very  dry  weather)  runs  out  in  a  good  stream. 
The  distance  across  is  2500  van!*,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
breadth  of  12  stadia  assigned  by  Herodotus.  The  width  of  the  canal 
appear*  to  hare  been  about  18  or  80  feet;  the  level  of  the  earth 
nowhere  exceeds  15  feet  above  the  aea ;  the  soil  is  a  light  clay.  It  is 
on  the  whole  a  very  remarkable  isthmus,  for  the  land  on  each  side 
(but  more  especially  to  the  westward)  rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation 
of  800  to  1000  feet. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  the  north  end  of  the  canal 
is  the  modern  village  of  Erao,  which  gives  name  to  the  bay,  uml  ii 
situated  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the  beach  :  this  is  crowned 
by  a  remarkable  mound  forming  a  small  natural  citadel.  On  the 
Hide  facing  the  sea  in  still  visible  part  of  an  ancient  Hellenic  wall, 
about  ISO  yards  in  length,  and  from  20  to  25  feet  in  height ;  but 
there  are  no  other  vestiges  of  antiquity  except  the  large  square  blocks 
of  stone  lying  about  the  village,  and  forming  foundations  for  their 
miserable  hovels.  These  ruins  can  be  no  other  than  the  ancient 
Acanthus.  The  great  mound  would  appear  to  be  that  mentioned  in 
Herodotus  (vii.  117),  where  he  saya  that  the  Persian  Artachaies,  the 
superintendent  of  the  canal,  died  while  Xerxes  was  at  Acanthus,  and 
"  the  whole  army  raised  a  mound  for  him." 

ATHY,  county  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  in  the  parishes  of  Athy  St. 
John,  Athy  St.  Michael,  and  Churchtown,  and  barony  of  Namagh  and 
Rheban  West;  a  municipal  borough,  alternately  with  Naas  the 
county  town  of  Kildare,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union.  It  is 
(situated  on  the  river  Barrow,  which  is  here  navigable  for  barges,  in 
63°  0'  N.  lat,  6°  57'  W.  long. ;  distant  831  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by 
road,  and  44]  miles  by  the  Carlow  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway,  and  by  the  same  route  11  miles  N.  from  < 
the  population  in  1851  was  8908,  besides  1202  persons  in  the  Union 
Workh.mse.  The  affairs  of  the  town  are  administered  by  town 
commissioners.  Athy  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  88  electoral  divi- 
sions, with  an  area  of  160,254  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
37,671. 

Athy  consists  principally  of  two  main  street*,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Barrow,  intersecting  one  another  on  the  line  of  the  leading  roads 
from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny,  and  from  Monasterevan  to  Carlow.  The 
former  road  here  crosses  the  Barrow  by  a  bridge,  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  ford  from  which  the  town  derives  its  name.  The  bridge 
was  formerly  defended  by  a  castle  built  here  by  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare, 
in  1506.  Of  this  castle  one  tower  is  still  standing,  which  was  till 
lately  used  as  a  county  jail,  jointly  with  the  prison  at  Naas.  On  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  there  is  a  considerable  suburb.  The  court- 
house, church,  and  new  jail  are  in  the  street  leading  from  Carlow  to 
Monasterevan.  The  town  has  an  open  and  cheerful  appearance,  but 
wants  compactness.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  partially  lighted 
with  gas.  A  fever  hospital  was  established  in  1841.  Although  well 
circumstanced  for  trade,  Athy  has  not  much  manufacturing  or  com- 
mercial activity.  There  is  a  small  manufactory  of  stuffs,  coarse 
cloths,  and  hate  ;  but  the  principal  trade  is  in  the  export  of  corn.  A 
branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  unites  with  the  river  Barrow  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 

(Statiilical  Account  of  Kildare;  Ordnance  Survey  Map;  Thorn's 
IriA  Almanac.) 

ATKHA.    [At-KfTUN  ISLANDS.] 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  ocean 
which  separates  the  Old  from  the  New  World.  It  washes  the  eastern 
short-*  of  the  Americas,  and  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
Kature  not  having  fixed  any  boundary  between  it  and  those  seas 
which  are  adjacent  to  and  communicate  with  it,  we  shall  suppose 
that  it  is  divided  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  Cape  Horn,  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  to  the  antarctic 
aid  from  the  Indian  8ea  by  another  drawn  from  the  Cape  of 
Uood  Rope  to  the  same  pole.  On  the  north  we  may  say  that  its 
boundaries  are  fixed  by  nature*,  in  that  continuous  barrier 
which  extends  between  80°  and  82°  N.  lat.  from  the  coast  of  Green- 
land to  the  island  of  Nova-Zombla.  By  fixing  these  boundaries  a 
part  of  lip-  Northern  Polar  or  Icy  Sea  as  well  as  of  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  is  included  in  the  Atlantic,  but  these  contiguous  parts  cannot 
Well  be  separated  in  a  description  of  the  Atlantic. 

Though  the  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  from  pole  to  pole,  its  breadth 
is  comparatively  not  great  The  two  continent*  which  form  its 
•bores  approach  nearest  one  another  between  69°  and  71*  N.  lat, 
where  the  coasts  of  Greenland  are  only  800  geographical  miles  from 
those  of  Norway.  Between  '  •  |uc  in  Brazil,  about  5°  S.  lat., 

and  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa,  between  5°  and  8°  N.  lat,  the 
continent*  are  not  above  1500  geographical  miles  from  one  at 
or  about  as  far  as  the  North  Cape  from  the  Nore.  These  are  the  two 
parts  where  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  least  Ite  greatest 
breadth  is  under  30°  N.  lat,  where  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the 
western  coast  of  Marocco  in  Africa  are  separated  by  upwards  of  8600 
geographical  miles,  or  60  degrees  of  latitude. 

Humboldt  compares  the  form  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  that  of  a 
longitudinal  valley,  whose  projecting  and  retiring  angles  correspond 
to  one  another.  He  supposes  ft  to  be  formed  by  a  very  violent  rush 
of  the  waters  from  the  south,  which  being  repulsed  by  the  mountains 
along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  took  a  direction  towards  th«  coast  of  Afritn, 


and  formed  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  here  being  stopped  by  the  high 
coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  obliged  to  run  again  to  the  wt 
stream  gave  origin  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexii 
issuing  thence  ran  between  the  mountains  of  we.-' 
those  of  North  America,  until  it  gradually  diminish 
force,  and  at  length  subsided.     In  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  he 
observes  that  the  primitive  mountains  in  the  ]<rar.ilian  provinces  of 
Rio,  Minas  Geraea,  Bahia,  and  Pernambucco  are  under  the  same  degree 
of  latitude  as  those  of  Congo,  and  that  the  immense  plain  along  the 
banks  of  the  Amawnaa  River  corresponds  to  that  traversed  by  the 
Quorra :    further,    that  the   mountains   •  in    America   lie 

opposite  to  those  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  that  the  great  plains  w  hii-h 
before  this  catastrophe,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  extended  to  the 
south  of  the  present  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  the  Htibmeraion 
of  which  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  formed,  are 
under  the  same  parallel  as  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara. 

The  South  Atlantic  Ocean  does  not  offer  any  other  peculiarity  in 
its  formation,  but  the  Northern  is  distinguished  by  sevi  i-.il. 

First,  we  may  observe  the  formation  of  its  islands  lying  within  tin- 
polar  circle.  They  are  countries  of  considerable  extent,  hut  ili\i>l.  <1 
by  extremely  narrow,  long,  and  winding  straits,  of  v.  iy  dittii-uh 
gation,  which  is  increased  by  their  being  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year 
free  from  ice.  For  instance,  the  group  of  Nova-Zeinbla  consists  of  at 
least  two  larger  ones;  that  of  Spitzbergcn  of  three  larger  ami  m.my 
smaller  ones ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  extensive  country  kn« 
the  name  of  Greenland  is  composed  of  a  number  of  large  i- 
divided  from  one  another  by  narrow,  long,  and  winding  straits.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  formation  is  repeated,  though  on  a  less  wnle.  in  the 
islands  which  skirt  the  coasts  of  Norway,  where  in  some  instances  the 
straits  which  once  divided  them  from  the  continent  have  been  filled 
up  by  earthy  matter,  and  now  resemble  exactly  Glen  More  in  s, .,!!:, nd. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  seas  has  such  a  disposition  of  inlands  been 
observed,  except  in  those  on  the  south-west  coast  of  America,  and 
probably  those  on  the  north-west,  about  the  latitude  of  Admiralty 
Island. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  and  more  iinporfcu; 
North  Atlantic  is  its  connection  with  mediterranean,  or  '  close'  seas  of 
great  extent.  Such  ore  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in 
the  old  continent,  and  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  the  New  World.  These  seas  doubtle-  - 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  bays  or 
gulfs,  the  connection  between  them  and  the  Atlantic  being  effect.-!  l.y 
narrow  straits,  and  not  by  an  open  sea ;  and  besides  they  extend  so 
far  into  the  continents  that  some  of  them,  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
affords  by  itself  a  navigation  of  8000  geographical  miles.  Similar  seas 
indeed  exist  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  gulfs  of  Persia  mid  of 
Arabia  resemble  rather  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  seas,  than 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal  or  that  of  Guinea  ;  but  they  are  of  much  less 
extent  This  peculiarity  in  its  form  brings  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  ite 
appendages  into  immediate  contact  with  a  much  greater  extent  of 
country  than  the  other  seas  that  wash  both  continents.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  the  continental  shores  of  the  Atlantic  exceed  in  extent 
those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Sea,  the  two  other  great 
divisions  of  the  ocean,  taken  together,  though  the  latter  cover  at 
least  three  times  the  surface  of  the  former. 

The  continental  coasta  of  Europe  from  the   strait  of  Wai).' 
that  of  Cans,  (the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Aroff)  are  about  IT.unn 
geographical  miles;  those  of  Asia  along  the  Black  Sea,  the  >- 
Marmara,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  are  nearly  8000  miles ;  and  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  are  upwards  of  2000 
geographical  miles.     Add  to  these  the  western  shores  of  Africa  from 
the  .Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  com|» 
about  6000  geographical  miles,  and  the  whole  eastern  shores  < 
Atlantic  Ocean  amount  to  28,000  geographical  miles.     In  computing 
its  western  shores  we  shall  consider  Greenland  as  a  p.o  •   »f  tli> 
nont,  though  it  probably  is  not  strictly  true  ;  and  on  this  supposition 
we  find  that  the  eastern  shores  of  America  comprehend  about  : 
geographical  miles.     Consequently  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
have  an  extent  of  about  48,000  geographical  miles.     The  coasts  of  Asia 
are  upwards  of  80,000  geographical  miles;  but  nearly  3ouu  of  H,,.,,, 
belong  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  consequently  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.     The  eastern  coast  of  Africa  may  be  computed  at  6000  geogra- 
phir.d  miles,  and  the  western  coast  of  America  at  upwards  of  11,000. 
Thus  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  those  of  the  Indian  Sea 
taken  together  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  44,000  geographloal 
miles,  or  nearly  4000  miles  less  than  those  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
We  shall  observe  that  in  thin  calculation  the  northern  shores  of  Amu 
along  the  Polar  Sea  are  included,  and  as  they  amount  to  upwards  of 
1400 ge«  i  !i.<  J  nfl     tni   Meomri   i      tffl  marc  in  fin..ur  of  tin' 
Atlantic  Ocean  if  this  length  is  subtracted.     We  need  not  enlarge  on 
the  advantages  which  such  a  peculiar  form  of  the  Atlantic  mil.-  • 
for  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

These  advantages  would  extend  to  a  great  distance  into  the  interior 
of  both  continents  if  the  number  and  magnitude  of  tin  rivii  which 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  were  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  its  shores. 
On  the  eastern  hide  the  surface  whose  drainage  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
is  comparatively  limited,  and  does  not  comprehend  even  the  whole  of 
Europe  :  the  greatest  river  of  this  part  of  the  world,  the  Volga,  carries 
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its  waters  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  No  European  river  of  the  first  or 
second  class  flows  immediately  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  the  largest 
being  probably  the  Rhine,  whose  course  does  not  exceed  700  English 
miles.  But  three  rivers  of  the  second  class,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Dnieper,  enter  the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  its  branches.  The 
boundary  line  which  marks  the  region  from  which  the  waters  run 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  is  extremely  irregular.  On  the 
north  it  begins  with  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  TJralian 
Mountains,  and  follows  that  range  to  near  the  61st  parallel,  where,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Kama,  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  south-west  and  then 
to  the  west,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  the  sources  of  the 
Volga,  hardly  160  miles  distant  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From  this 
point  it  runs  nearly  south  to  55°  N.  lat.,  from  which  it  extends 
east-south-east  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Volga  on  one  side,  and 
of  the  Dnieper  and  Don  on  the  other.  Having  thus  attained 
to  45'  of  E.  long.,  and  nearly  62°  of  N.  lat.,  it  takes  a  due 
southern  direction  between  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga,  and  nearly 
traversing  the  middle  of  the  Caucasus,  it  declines  to  the  south-west, 
and  K-paratea  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  small 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon.  It 
then  runs  along  the  coast  of  Syria  at  an  average  distance  of  less  than 
100  miles,  and  turns  round  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  In  Africa  it 
incloses  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  of  unknown 
extent.  To  the  east  of  this  river  the  boundary  of  the  Atlantic  runs 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  branch  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
at  the  sources  of  the  Nile  it  is  at  least  1600  miles  distant  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  consequently  from  the  Atlantic,  the  greatest 
distance  which  it  probably  attains  in  the  Old  World.  From  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile  it  runs  due  west,  following  generally  the  80th 
parallel  till  it  arrives  at  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  opposite  the 
Canary  Islands.  To  the  south  of  the  30th  parallel  the  boundary  of 
the  drainage  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  falls  in  with  its  shores ;  the  great 
African  desert  not  being  included  in  it.  What  parts  of  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahara  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  our  present 
geographical  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  with  accuracy. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  much  overrate  it  in  supposing  that  the  drainage 
of  half  of  its  surface  flows  to  the  Atlantic.  We  therefore  may  sup- 
pose that  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic  contains  about  three  millions  of 
square  miles  in  Europe,  not  half  a  million  in  Asia,  and  about  six 
millions  in  Africa;  which  all  taken  together  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  nine  millions  and  a  half,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  continent  of 
the  ancient  world ;  but  the  new  continent  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
its  basin. 

In  South  America,  the  watershed  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
i  rung  at  a  distance  of  from  25  to  200  miles  from  the  shores  of 
the  former,  except  in  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the  Ande» 
f AXDBS]  ;  and  the  extensive  plains  which  cover  the  greatest  part  of 
the  surface  of  that  continent  send  their  waters  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Probably  not  less  than  six  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  surface  of 
South  America  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  and  only  half  a 
million  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  North  America,  the  line 
which  separates  the  waters  falling  into  both  oceans  lies  at  a  much 
r  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  even  here 
the  great  plains  to  the  east  of  the  Stony  Mountains  send  their  rivers 
to  the  Atlantic  :  so  that  if  we  assign  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  even  the 
northern  region  traversed  by  the  Mackenzie  River,  the  area  drained 
by  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  may  amount  to  upwards  of  six 
millions  of  square  miles,  whilst  those  falling  into  the  Pacific  probably 
flu  nut  dniin  more  than  two  millions.  According  to  this  account  the 
basin  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  comprehends  above  twenty-one  millions  of 
square  miles  on  both  continents ;  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to 
about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  millions,  belongs  to  the  basins  of 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  seas,  and  to  those  of  a  few  inland  lakes,  or  to 
a  few  deserts  which  have  no  water. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  being  in  the  present  state  of  the  commercial 
world  the  most  frequented  high-road  of  communication,  has  been 
examined  more  completely  than  the  other  seas  with  respect  to  its 
facilities  for  navigation.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  produced  by 
numerous  and  intricate  groups  of  islands  are  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence in  this  sea  than  in  any  other,  for  if  we  except  the  chain  of 
islands  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  which  therefore  are  to  be  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
contain  any  group  of  islands  between  50°  N.  lat.  and  50°  S.  lat. 
The  groups  of  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  as 
well  ag  those  of  Guinea  and  the  Bermudas  are  small,  and  present 
few  difficulties  to  navigators.  The  Canaries  including  Madeira  are 
much  resorted  to  by  vessels,  from  their  situation  on  the  verge  of  the 
regions  in  which  the  elements  essential  to  navigation  (namely,  the  air 
and  the  water)  undergo  a  change  :  for  to  the  south  of  that  group 
the  winds  as  well  an  the  mutiini  <>f  the  sea  or  the  currents  are 
generally  much  less  changeable  than  in  the  latitudes  nearer  to 
the  poles. 

winds  and  currents  of  the  Atlantic  require  a  more  specific 

<pecting  them  then    Inn)  1 „  |,,it  comparatively  few  and 

iitions  made  to  our  knowledge  from  the  publication 
of  the  elaborate  investigations  and  generalisations  of  Major  Rennell 
in  1833,  until  the  last  year  or  two,  .when  the  results  of  a  new  and 


most  important  series  of  observations  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  were  made  known.  These 
results  are  very  important,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obser- 
vations and  investigations  now  hi  progress  justify  us  in  anticipating 
still  further  and  more  important  results.  The  system  of  observations 
originated  with  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  Superintendent  of  the  Obser- 
vatory at  Washington,  who  in  1842  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  .the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography  a  scheme  which  was  at  once 
adopted,  for  the  making  regular  and  systematic  daily  observations  by 
the  captains  and  masters  of  vessels  of  the  naval  and  merchant  service 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  directed  to  enter  in  their  logs  the 
direction  of  the  wind  at  least  once  in  every  eight  hours ;  the  direction, 
velocity,  depths,  and  limits  of  the  various  currents,  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  water  at  the  surface,  and 
when  practicable  at  various  depths  of  the  sea ;  and  also  to  note 
down  all  remarkable  phenomena  which  may  appear  to  have  any 
bearing  on  the  main  objects  of  inquiry.  The  masters  of  whaler* 
have  also  special  instructions  given  them  to  note  down  the  regions 
where  whales  are  found,  and  particularly  the  limits  within  which 
the  '  right  whales '  are  met  with.  Each  of  the  captains  at  the  end 
of  his  voyage  transmits  to  the  proper  office  what  is  termed  his 
'  Abstract  Log,'  which  is  the  record  of  the  series  of  observations  he 
has  made.  These  logs  are  then  by  a  staff  of  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose  examined,  discussed,  and  the  results  tabulated,  and 
finally  embodied  in  charts  of  the  winds  and  currents,  and  in  '  sailing 
directions '  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  Of  these  abstract  logs  enough 
had  been  collected  at  the  date  of  Lieutenant  Maury's  Report  (1851) 
"  to  make  200  large  manuscript  volumes,  averaging  each  from  2000  to 
3000  days'  observations ; "  and  the  number  has  since  been  constantly 
and  rapidly  increasing :  the  logs  of  a  large  number  of  whalers  and 
other  vessels  navigating  the  Atlantic  for  several  years  previous  were 
also  examined  and  tabulated.  At  first  the  scheme  met  with  a  cold 
reception  from  masters  of  vessels  generally,  but  the  great  practical 
value  of  the  results  soon  caused  them  to  enter  upon  their  part  in  it 
with  much  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  now  there  are  said  to  be  above 
1000  of  them  engaged  in  making  these  observations.  In  return  for 
their  labours  they  receive  freely  copies  of  the  wind  and  current 
charts  and  of  the  sailing  directions  corrected  up  to  the  latest  dates ; 
and  the  value  of  these  will  be  perceived  when  we  add  that  by  these 
directions  the  routes  to  all  the  most  frequented  ports  have  been 
considerably  shortened,  in  the  instance  of  that  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  for  example  nearly  one-third,  and  in  that  to  Rio 
Janeiro  about  700  miles.  The  course  and  limits  of  currents  and 
trade-winds  have  been  determined  with  singular  accuracy,  and  the 
most  serviceable  information  registered  respecting  the  bounds  of  the 
haunts  of  the  'right  whales.'  The  great  success  of  this  system  of 
co-operation  and  the  importance  of  extending  it  as  widely  as  possible, 
led  the  United  States  government  to  request  the  co-operation  of  the 
British  government  in  carrying  out  a  similar  system  of  observations 
and  their  mutual  interchange.  The  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  to  which  our  government  applied  for  its 
opinion  on  the  desirableness  of  such  a  uniform  system  of  observations, 
in  a  Report  dated  July  1852,  strongly  urged  its  importance  upon  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  "  We  possess,"  they  observe,  "  in  our  ships  of 
war,  in  our  packet  service,  and  in  our  vast  commercial  navy,  better 
means  of  making  such  observations,  and  a  greater  interest  in  the 
results  to  which  they  lead,  than  any  other  nation ;  for  this  purpose, 
every  thip  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty  should  be 
furnished  with  instruments  properly  constructed  and  compared,  and 
with  proper  instructions  for  using  them :  similar  instructions  for 
making  and  recording  observations,  as  far  as  their  means  will  allow, 
should  be  given  to  every  ship  that  sails,  with  a  request  that  they 
will  transmit  the  resiilts  of  them  to  the  Hydrographer's  Office  of  the 
Admiralty,  where  an  adequate  staff  of  officers  should  bo  provided 
for  their  prompt  examination,  and  the  publication  of  the  improved 
charts  and  sailing  directions  to  which  they  would  lead.  Above  all 
it  seems  desirable  to  establish  a  prompt  communication  with  the 
Hydrographer's  Office  of  the  United  States,  so  that  the  united  labours 
of  the  two  greatest  naval  and  commercial  nations  of  the  world  may 
be  combined,  with  the  least  practicable  delay  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  navigation."  Such  a  union  would  indeed  be  most 
desirable.  As  yet,  we  learn  by  a  statement  recently  made  by  Earl 
Granville  in  the  .House  of  Lords,  that  no  positive  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  English  government,  but  that  the  subject  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Treasury — we  may  fairly  hope  with  a  view  to 
the  most  efficient  means  of  carrying  out  the  plan. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  more  immediate  object,  the  nature  of  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  respect  to  the  winds,  the  whole  surface  of  the  Atlantis 
Ocean  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  in  one  of  which  the  winds 
maintain  a  constant  course  from  east  to  west,  and  have  obtained  thv 
name  of  trade-winds.  This  region  extends  to  about  80°  of  lat.  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator.  The  two  other  regions  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  80th  parallel  in  both  hemispheres  are  subject  to  n 
continual  change  of  the  winds,  and  are  therefore  called  the  rri'ion 
of  variable  winds.  To  these  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  the  region 
of  equatorial  monsoons  recently  ascertained. 

It  is  not  here  our  object  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the 
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natural  causes  which  produce  the  phenomenon  of  the  perpetual  or 
trade  wiuJj;  for  this  we  refer  to  the  article  TBADE-WISDS  in  the 
division  of  ABTS  and  SOIESCES.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  describe 
their  limit*  and  peculiarities  a»  they  hare  been  recently  determined. 

In  tlio  eastern  part  of  the  region  of  the  trade-wind*  them  winds 
Mow  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator  from  north-east ;  and  on  the 
south  from  south-east,  whence  they  have  received  respectively  the 
name*  of  the  North-East  and  South-East  trade-winds.  More  accu- 
rately stated  however,  as  has  been  determined  by  Lieutenant  Maury, 
the  prevalent  direction  of  the  so-called  North-East  trade-winds  is 
about  E.N.E. ;  while  that  of  the  South-East  winds  is  about  K.K.  l.\ 
E.,  thug  approaching  the  equator  more  directly  than  the  North-East 
winds.  Hence  the  South-East  winds  are  much  more  powerfully 
affected  by  the  calorific  influence  of  the  sun ;  while  the  North-East 
are  much  more  influenced  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth. 

The  result  of  the  investigations  respecting  the  extent  and  limits 
of  the  trade-winds  is  thus  given  by  Lieutenant  Maury  in  the 
'  Appendix  to  the  Washington  Astronomical  Observations,'  1851 : — 

"  The  N.E.  trade-winds  occupy  a  belt  or  zone  extending  in  length 
from  east  to  west  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  having  a  variable  breadth 
of  from  17  to  35  degrees  of  latitude.  Its  average  mean  breadth  is 
about  23  degrees ;  and  in  its  extreme  range  it  extends  from  3°  S.  to 
35°  N.,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  This  zone  makes  two 
vibrations  in  a  year.  It  reaches  ita  extreme  northern  decimation  usually 
in  September.  Then  returning  and  following  the  mm  it  reaches  its 
southern  extreme  in  March  and  April.  Being  stationary  for  two  or 
three  months  between  3°  and  4"  N.,  it  commences  to  return  north, 
and  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  its  other 
stationary  period,  it  is  seldom  or  never  found  to  the  south  of  the 
parallel  of  9°  N.  The  parallel  of  9°  N.  may  be  taken  as  the  mean 
limit  of  the  equatorial  border  of  the  zone  of  N.E.  trade-winds. 

"  The  S.E.  trade- winds  occupy  a  similar  zone  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
with  a  like  vibratory  motion.  The  mean  equatorial  limit  of  this 
cone,  instead  of  being  near  the  parallel  of  9°  S.,  to  correspond  with 
the  cone  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  in  about  3°  N.  It  is  a 
remarked  phenomenon,  discovered  in  the  course  of  these  investi- 
gations, that  the  S.E.  trade-winds  blow  with  more  force  than  do  their 
congeners  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  have  force  enough  to 
push  the  latter  with  their  belt  back  towards  the  north,  intruding 
occasionally  in  the  late  summer  and  in  the  early  fall  months  as  far 
as  the  parallel  of  9°  N.  Whereas  out  of  many  thousands  of  records 
examined,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  belt  of  N.E.  trade-winds  is 
ever  found  to  cross  the  parallel  of  3°  S." 

The  trade-winds  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  region  of 
calms  known  as  the  Equatorial  Calms.  It  has  a  mean  average 
breadth  of  about  six  degrees  of  latitude.  This  region  is  hot  always 
of  the  same  extent,  and  does  not  occupy  the  same  part  of  the  ocean ; 
and  though  it  extends  over  the  whole  of  it  from  the  coasts  of  Africa 
to  those  of  America  it  is  more  felt  on  the  eastern  side.  It  sometimes 
occupies  not  much  more  than  two,  and  at  other  seasons  up  to  ten 
degrees  of  latitude.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  it  does 
not  extend  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  but  is  rather  situated 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  position  of  the  sun  visibly  influences 
the  position  of  the  region  of  calms,  as  well  as  the  range  within 
which  the  trade-winds  blow.  In  the  summer  months,  especially 
in  July,  August,  and  September,  the  calms  advance  towards  the 
north  and  extend  between  the  parallels  of  8°  and  14°  N. ;  in  the 
spring  they  range  between  6*  S.  lat.  and  4°  N.  lat  These  calms, 
according  to  Lieutenant  Maury,  cover  a  region  of  constant  precipi- 
tation, this  region  vibrating  up  and  down  as  a  zone  or  belt,  as  the 
trade  winds  vibrate.  The  calms  which  reign  in  this  region  would 
oppose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  sailing  vessels  if 
the  water  was  not  daily  agitated  by  a  squall,  which  spring*  up 
suddenly  about  noon  and  last*  only  for  a  short  tune.  It  is  only  by 
mean*  of  than  daily  squalls  that  the  region  of  calms  can  be  pawed 
by  vessels,  but  it  always  proves  a  very  disagreeable  navigati. 
navigation  is  more  pleasant  than  that  with  the  trade-winds.  They 
are  rather  a  breeze  than  a  wind,  and  their  Mowing  is  uniform,  constant, 
and  not  interrupted  by  squall*.  The  wave*  raised  by  them  are  low, 
and  their  swell  is  gentle.  All  these  circumstance*  induced  Humboldt 
to  think  that  it  is  lea*  dangerous  to  pas*  from  the  Canaries  to 
America  than  to  traverse  one  of  the  small  lakes  of  Switzerland ; 
and  lie  compares  this  navigation  with  the  gentle  descent  on  a  slow- 
flowing  river,  or  rather  a  canal  The  Spaniards  have  called  thin  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  il  yoi/o  de  lat  <fci««M— supposing  tart  even 
kvdie*  could  muster  courage  enough  to  navigate  it;  for  here  the 
paw-age  to  America  may  safely  be  effected  in  an  open  boat 

To  theee  general  observation*  we  shall  add  a  few  other*,  with 
rwpeet  to  the  difference  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  trade- 
win<i  The  northern  trade-wind  declines  only  from  north-east  to  east 
in  it*  progre**  westward,  but  it  is  less  constant  towards  it*  northern 
boundary  than  the  southern  towards  the  antarctic  pole.  Between 
SO*  and  80°  N.  lat,  sometimes  violent  north-western  winds  prevail. 

Tho  southern  trade-wind  i*  of  greater  volume,  more  regular,  and 
always  preserve*  it*  direction,  and  it  is  also  lees  boisterous  toward*  it* 
*onth<-rn  boundary.  It  extends,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  far 
north  that  it  i»  sometime*  f«.iiiul  in  force  a*  for  a*  even  »°  N.  lat 
Along  the  coast*  of  Southern  Africa  it  blows  from  the  S.W. ;  but 


at  a  distance  from  the  coast  it  becomes  by  degrees  more  southerly, 
and  a*  it  proceeds  farther  to  the  west  it*  direction  becomes  nearly  due 
K.  The  meridian  of  twenty  degrees  west  of  Greenwich  may  be 
considered  a*  a  line  of  separation  between  the  winds  which  blow  from 
the  S.  and  those  from  the  E.  To  the  east  of  that  line,  the  direction 
of  the  winds  varies  between  S.W.  and  S.S.E.,  and  to  the  west  of  that 
line  between  S.S.E.  and  E.S.E. 

The  trade-winds  do  not  begin  to  blow  on  the  coast  of  the  continent*, 
but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them.  This  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  different  degree  of  temperature  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea, 
which  when  the  land  is  extensive  must  be  considerable,  and  produce 
a  great  change  in  the  wind.  Thus  it  ha*  been  long  noticed  that 
between  the  northern  trade-wind  and  the  African  coast,  from  the 
Canaries  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  wind  blows  constantly 
from  the  W.  or  S.W.  This  phenomenon  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
nature  of  the  great  desert  called  the  Sahara,  whose  surface  composed 
of  loose  sand  is  heated  by  the  sun  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  rarefying 
the  superincumbent  air  causes  it  to  rise.  When  this  rarefied  volume 
of  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  more  dense  strata  of  air  covering  the 
sea,  the  latter  expands  over  the  deserts,  and  in  this  manner  the  west 
wind  along  this  coast  is  produced. 

Lieutenant  Maury  states  that  the  charts  and  observations  which 
have  been  reduced  under  his  direction  show  that  the  influence  of  th. 
land  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  sea  is  frequently  traced  for 
more  than  1000  miles  at  sea.  In  the  following  passage  Lieutenant 
Maury  defines  with  much  accuracy  the  extent  of  the  constant  wind 
caused  by  the  Sahara  as  just  noticed.  He  styles  it  "a  discovery  which 
has  been  fully  and  completely  developed  by  the  charts  and  the 
investigations  connected  with  them ;"  and  the  claim  is  fully  admitted 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Society  and  by  other  authorities.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  English  navigators  were  well  aware  of 
such  a  monsoon,  as  the  last  paragraph,  which  was  printed  in  the 
'  Penny  Cyclopaedia '  in  1835,  is  quite  sufficient  to  show.  The  credit 
of  having  fully  and  completely  developed  our  knowledge  of  it  is 
however  undoubtedly  due  to  Lieutenant  Maury.  He  says,  "The 
action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  great  deserts  and  arid  plains  of 
Africa  in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  is  such  as  to  be  felt  nearly 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  Equator  and  the  parallel  of 
13°  north.  Between  this  parallel  and  the  Equator  the  trade-winds  are 
turned  back  by  the  heated  plains  of  Africa,  and  are  caused  to  blow  a 
regular  southwardly  monsoon  for  six  months.  This  monsoon  is  a 
discovery  which  has  been  fully  and  completely  developed  by  the  charts 
and  the  investigations  connected  with  them.  They  (the  monsoons) 
blow  towards  the  coast  of  Africa  from  June  to  November  inclusive. 
They  bring  the  rains  which  divide  the  seasons  in  these  parts  of  the 
African  coast  The  region  of  the  ocean  embraced  by  the  monsoon  i* 
cuneiform  in  its  shape,  having  its  base  resting  upon  Africa  and  it* 
apex  stretching  over  till  within  10  or  16  degrees  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon." 

The  changes  which  ore  produced  in  the  direction  of  the  southern 
trade-wind  by  the  continent  of  South  America  are  considerable. 
Along  the  coast  of  Brazil  a  regular  monsoon  is  formed,  which  between 
September  and  March  proceeds  from  between  N.  J  E.  to  N.E.  |  K. ; 
and  from  March  to  September  from  between  E.  i  N.  to  E.S.E.  This 
monsoon  blow*  commonly  with  considerable  force,  and  extends  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  especially  in  the  month*  of  June  and 
July,  when  it  is  at  its  height,  at  which  time  it  sometimes  advances 
nearly  as  far  a*  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  the  north  of 
the  equator  the  trade-wind  does  not  undergo  any  change  along  the 
coast  of  America.  ThU  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  lowness 
of  the  coast  of  Guyana,  and  that  of  the  extensive  and  frequently 
inundated  plains  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  even 
observed  that  in  this  quarter  the  trade-winds  extend  so  far  OVIT  tin' 
land  that  their  effect  is  felt  at  Angostura,  240  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river. 

These  ore  the  winds  which  blow  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  t,. 
80°  lat  in  the  region  of  the  perpetual  winds.  To  the  north  and 
south  of  this  region  the  winds  arc  variable;  'but  it  is  observed  that 
westerly  winds  prevail  in  both  hemisphere*,  and  according  to  tho 
computation  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  the  proportion  between  those  that 
blow  from  the  W.  to  those  from  the  K..  in  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
as  two  to  one  from  the  parallel  of  40°  up  towards  the  pole.  Besides 
being  variable  in  direction  they  vary  likewise  extremely  in  tho  degree 
of  fur™  with  which  they  blow. 

In  connection  with  the  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  we  ought 
perhap*  to  mention  the  cloud*  of  dust  which  full  like  heavy  shower* 
•  if  ruin  on  the  Cape  Verde  Island*  and  on  the  Atlantic  towards  North 
Africa,  and  which  have  been  found  by  Ehrenberg  to  contain 
innumerable  siliceouiHihelled  infunorio,  which  appear  to  be  identical 
with  specie*  found  in  South  America. 

The  current*  of  the  Atlantic  also  contribute  considerably  to 
accelerate  or  retard  navigation,  and  on  that  account  deserve  the 
greatest  attention.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  at  present  very 
incomplete,  but  much  additional  information  is  being  con- 
tinually obtained.  It  would  neem  that  there  is  hardly  any  con 
mderablc  portion  of  the  ocean  which  always  remains  still.  The  tides 
<l'i  n<it  occasion  an  absolute  removal  of  the  water  from  one  place  to 
another,  except  near  the  coast ;  and  even  there  this  motion  is  limited 
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to  a  comparatively  small  distance.  But  besides  the  tides  two  kinds 
of  motion  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  sea,  which  we  shall  name 
with  Major  Rennell  the  drift-currents  and  the  stream-currents. 

The  drift-currents  owe  their  origin  to  the  effects  produced  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  by  the  perpetual  or  prevailing  winds ;  the  former 
even  where  they  do  not  blow  with  great  force,  by  their  uninterrupted 
continuance  displace  and  push  forward  the  upper  strata  of  the  water, 
and  thus  produce  a  motion  towards  the  region  to  which  they  blow. 
These  drift-currents  are  constant,  and  run  always  in  the  same  direction 
and  commonly  with  pretty  equal  velocity.  The  drift-currents  produced 
by  the  prevalent  wiuds  are  not  so  constant  and  do  not  always  run  in 
the  same  direction  nor  with  the  same  velocity.  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  the  former  kind  of  drift-current  is  found  only  between  the 
tropics,  where  it  is  produced  by  the  trade-winds ;  and  the  latter  to 
the  north  and  south  of  30°  where  they  are  ascribed  to  the  effects  of 
the  prevalent  winds. 

Tin  drift-current  is  in  some  measure  observable  all  over  that 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
trade-winds ;  but  as  these  winds  are  not  very  constant  to  the  north  of 
the  23rd  parallel,  and  rarely  extend  to  the  south  of  the  9th,  the 
current  is  constant  only  between  these  two  boundaries.  In  the  region 
of  the  calms  it  is  very  weak,  and  often  entirely  ceases.  But  in  those 
regions  in  which  the  southern  trade-winds  blow,  it  is  again  perceptible 
and  constant,  except  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  where  it  has  rather  a 
northerly  than  a  westerly  motion,  the  latter  however  becomes  by 
degrees  more  prevalent  in  proportion  as  the  wind  takes  that  direction 
in  advancing  to  the  west.  The  mean  velocity  of  this  current  is  from 
nine  to  ten  miles  per  day,  or  according  to  the  computation  of  Humboldt 
only  one-fourth  of  the  velocity  with  which  those  rivers  in  Europe 
commonly  flow  on  which  observations  have  been  made. 

The  drift-current  which  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  is 
produced  by  the  prevalent  westerly  winds  flows  in  a  westerly  direction, 
but  it  is  not  perpetual,  and  is  so  slow  that  when  a  ship  keeps  clear  of 
the  gulf  stream  it  only  manifests  itself  generally  on  the  whole  course 
of  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  America  and  vice  vend,  retarding  the 
former  and  forwarding  the  latter. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  drift-currents,  especially  the  permanent, 
are  very  favourable  to  navigation,  by  rendering  the  voyages  to  some 
countries  more  easy,  more  certain,  and  less  dangerous.  But  the 
stream-currents  have  commonly  proved  adverse,  causing  great  loss  of 
life  and  property,  and  forcing  vessels  out  of  their  course.  Many 
navigators  running  from  Madeira  to  Teneriffe,  and  expecting  to  arrive 
at  the  latter  island,  have  unexpectedly  found  their  vessels  cast  upon 
the  shores  of  Africa,  nearly  300  sea-miles  out  of  their  course.  But 
the  recent  full  and  elaborate  charts  of  the  currents,  issued  by  the 
American  government,  give  such  varied  and  precise  information 
respecting  these  Atlantic  currents  that  the  danger  is  now  greatly 
lessened. 

We  cannot  compare  the  stream-currents  of  the  ocean  as  Humboldt 
has  done  with  the  rivers  of  the  continents.  The  stream-currents 
cover  such  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  that  were  they 
transferred  to  the  continents  they  would  no  longer  be  considered  as 
rivers,  but  as  large  branches  of  the  sea.  The  opinions  which  have 
been  formed  respecting  the  causes  of  these  currents  have  been  very 
various  and  are  still  unsettled ;  they  may  be  seen  under  the  article 
CURRENTS  in  the  division  of  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.  We  shall  here  only 
notice  the  largest  of  the  current-streams  which  belong  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  indicate  their  extent,  velocity,  and  temperature. 

Two  large  stream-currents  traverse  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the 
Equatorial  Current,  running  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  that  of  South 
America,  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  flowing  from  North  America  to  the 
shores  of  Europe. 

The  Equatorial  Current,  so  called  from  its  course  lying  under  or 
near  the  Line,  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  between  the  islands  of 
St.  Thomas  and  Anno  Bom,  in  the  bight  or  bay  of  Benin.  Hence  it 
proceeds  to  the  west  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  as  far  as  22°  W. 
long.,  where  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west.  Soon  afterwards 
it  declines  somewhat  to  the  south,  and  runs  in  this  direction  towards 
the  two  capes  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Roque  on  the  Brazilian  coast. 
At  the  distance  of  about  300  sea-miles  from  these  capes  it  divides 
into  two  currents;  the  western,  or  main  stream,  running  to  the 
west-north-west  and  north-west,  along  the  shores  of  Guyana,  and 
hence  deriving  the  name  of  Guyana  Current,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
by  the  straits  which  separate  the  Leeward  Inlands  lying  to  the  south 
of  Martinique  from  each  other  and  from  tho  continent  of  South 
America ;  and  in  this  sea  it  may  in  some  measure  be  supposed  to 
terminate  its  course.  The  Brazil  Current,  or  the  other  branch  of  the 
equatorial  current,  runs  to  the  south-west  along  tho  shores  of  Brazil, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  River,  and  may  even  be  traced  to  the 
•traits  of  Magalhaens  and  of  Le  Maire.  The  whole  length  of  this 
current,  from  St.  Thomas  to  Cape  St.  Roque,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
2500  nautical  miles ;  and  if  we  add  the  Guyana  Current,  from  the 
point  of  division  opposite  that  cape  to  the  strait  dividing  the  island 
of  Triiiidud  from  that  of  Grenada,  its  course  is  increased  by  1500 
nautical  miles  more.  The  breadth  of  the  current  is  different  in 
di  Hi-rent  parts.  Near  tho  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Anno  Bom  it 
•|uit,"  over  three  degrees  of  latitude,  occupying  about  100 
miles,  But  in  proportion  as  it  advances  to  the  west  it  increases  in 


breadth,  which  is  probably,  as  Sabine  suggests,  owing  to  its  being 
augmented  by  the  drift-current  impelled  by  the  south-east  trade- winds. 
Opposite  Cape  Palnias  it  extends  from  1°  45'  N.  lat.  to  near  5°  S.  lat., 
thus  occupying  in  breadth  more  than  six  degrees,  or  upwards  of  360 
nautical  miles.  Farther  to  the  west  it  enlarges  still  more,  and  attains 
its  greatest  breadth,  extending  over  7  or  8  degrees  of  lat.,  from  4£°  or 
5°  south  of  the  equator  to  2^"  or  3°  north  of  it.  Here  therefore  the 
breadth  of  the  current  occupies  450  geographical  miles,  or  not  much 
less  than  the  whole  length  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Lizard  to  Cape 
Wrath.  But  having  soon  afterwards,  between  22°  and  23°  W.  long., 
sent  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west,  it  narrows  to  about  300  nautical 
miles ;  and  this  breadth  it  probably  preserves  to  the  point  where  it 
divides  opposite  the  capes  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Roque.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  is  different  in  different  parts,  aud  increases  or 
decreases  according  to  the  seasons,  it  being  much  greater  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  From  Anno  Bom  to  10"  W.  long,  it  runs  at  an  average 
from  25  to  30  miles  per  day  ;  but  from  10°  to  16°  W.  long,  it  is  much 
more  rapid — making,  in  the  same  time,  from  44  to  79  miles  at  the 
end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July.  This  seems  to  be  the 
strongest  part  of  the  whole  stream.  But  it  is  only  in  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  August  that  it  runs  with  great  force ;  from 
October  to  March  it  is  moderate  and  sometimes  very  weak.  Between 
16°  and  23°  W.  long,  lies  the  common  track  of  the  vessels ;  and  here  tho 
rapidity  of  the  current  rises  often  to  45,  50,  and  even  60  miles  per 
day,  but  its  mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at  about  28  nautical 
miles ;  it  is  strongest  near  the  equator,  and  stronger  to  the  north  than 
to  the  south  of  it.  From  23°  to  the  coasts  of  Brazil  the  current 
becomes  rather  stronger,  and  seems  to  be  less  affected  by  the  seasons ; 
but  its  velocity  in  these  parts  is  not  exactly  ascertained ;  it  seems 
however  to  run  30  miles  and  upwards  per  day.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  current  varies  also  according  to  the  seasons  and  the 
different  parts  of  its  course,  but  it  is  always  some  degrees  lower  than 
that  of  the  ocean.  The  water  of  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  the 
current  is  80°  or  81°  Fahrenheit,  and  to  the  south  78°  or  79'  in 
summer ;  but  in  the  current  the  thermometer  shows,  near  Anno  Bom 
and  St.  Thomas,  only  75°,  and  not  more  to  a  great  distance  westward, 
where  the  temperature  falls  even  to  73°,  and  at  this  temperature  it 
remains  for  more  than  12  degrees  of  longitude.  Afterwards  it  rises  again 
to  74°,  and  by  degrees  to  76°  Fahr.  In  summer  the  temperature  of 
the  current  may  be  estimated  as  being  at  an  average  5  or  6  degrees 
under  that  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  ;  but  in  winter  it  is  much  less. 
This  current  greatly  affects  the  course  of  vessels  which  arc  obliged  to 
cross  it,  and  creates  great  delays  to  those  who,  passing  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  traverse  the  equator  west  of  the  23°  of  long.,  carrying 
them  forcibly  to  the  west  beyond  Cape  St.Hoque,  where  they  are 
driven  towards  the  northern  shores  of  Brazil,  and  are  not  able  to 
regain  their  course  till  after  weeks  of  toilsome  labour. 

That  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  which  separates  from  it 
between  22°  and  23°  W.  long.,  and  at  about  24°  N.  lat.,  is  rather 
favourable  to  navigation,  by  forwarding  the  course  of  vessels  returning 
from  the  southern  hemisphere.  Its  course  lying  in  a  generally  north- 
western direction,  it  may  be  called  the  North- West  Current,  Its 
breadth  is  considerable,  and  may  be  estimated  at  the  point  of  separa- 
tion at  180  or  200  miles ;  farther  northward  even  at  300  ;  and  at  a 
more  considerable  distance  at  240  nautical  miles ;  but  its  velocity  is 
not  so  great  as  that  of  the  main  equatorial  current.  Up  to  10°  N.  lat. 
however,  and  even  a  little  farther,  it  may  run  from  20  to  24  miles  per 
day ;  tut  it  then  slackens  and  becomes  less  perceptible,  though  it  may 
at  all  times  be  traced  to  18°  N.  lat.,  and  commonly  even  to  25°.  In 
the  latter  part  it  bends  more  to  the  northward,  and  at  last  is  lost  in 
the  drift  current,  to  which  it  seems  to  give  a  north-westerlv  direction, 
which  is  observable  all  the  way  from  35°  W.  long,  to  Trinidad.  Tho 
accelerated  motion  of  the  drift-current  in  these  seas  may  also  in  some 
measure  be  the  effect  of  this  north-west  current. 

The  Guyana  Current  is  properly  speaking  the  continuation  of  the 
equatorial  current,  and  runs  from  Cape  St.  Roque  in  Brazil  to  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,  along  the  low  coast  of  Guyana,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  it.  It  is  of  considerable  breadth  and  of  great  velocity, 
running  in  some  places  2  miles  per  hour.  Here  too  it  is  observed 
that  its  velocity  is  much  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter  and  spring; 
and  it  is  besides  much  increased  by  the  waters  rushing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazonas  River  into  the  sea ;  for  after  this  has  taken  place  the 
current  runs  3  miles  per  hour.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that 
the  waters  of  the"  Amazonas  River  do  not  mingle  with  those  of  tho 
current.  From  the  less  speciBc  gravity  of  the  water,  the  river-current 
passes  over  the  ocean  current  at  right  angles,  and  running  with  great 
violence  causes  eddies  and  whirlpools ;  but  at  last  the  river  passes  the 
current,  and  is  observable  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  ito  mouth. 
At  a  distance  of  300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  it  was  observed 
by  Colonel  Sabine  to  still  preserve  a  velocity  of  3  miles  an  hour ;  its 
original  direction  being  but  little  altered,  and  the  fresh-water  but 
partially  mixed  with  that  of  the  sea.  It  is  remarkable  however  that 
the  Amazonas  causes  no  change  in  the  direction  of  the  ocean-current. 
Farther  to  the  north  tho  Orinoco  enters  tho  current.  This  river, 
which  pours  a  prodigious  mass  of  water  into  the  ocean  on  both  sides 
of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  enters  the  current  at  a  very  acute  angle  ; 
and  thus  soon  mixes  its  water  with  it,  and  considerably  accelerates  its 
course.  Soon  afterwan's  the  current  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  thi- 
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rtraiU  lying  between  Trinidsd  and  the  bland  of  Martinique.  Between 
Trinidad  and  Grenada  it  run*  from  1  to  14  mile  per  hour;  lest 
between  8t  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia ;  and  between  the  latter  island  and 
Martinique  it«  ooune  u  reduced  to  31  mile*  per  day.  Farther  to  the 
north,  and  especially  at  the  Virgin  Island,  the  Ma-water  runs  only 
from  S  to  10  miles  per  day,  and  that  u  the  common  rate  of  the  ilrift- 
currcnt  It  may  be  said  that  the  Ouyana  current  is  lost  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  for  in  the  latter  no  perpetual  current  has  been  observed. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Ouyana  current  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
2500  nautical  miles. 

The  third  branch  of  the  equatorial  current  is  the  Eratil  Current, 
which  branches  off  from  the  equatorial  at  8°  8.  lat,  opposite  Cape 
St.  Augustin,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  miles  to  the  east  of  it.  Between 
the  point  where  it  branches  off  and  16°  or  17°  of  S.  lat  it  has  consider- 
able breadth,  and  does  not  approach  the  shores  of  South  America 
nearer  than  260  miles.  Afterwards  it  increases  in  breadth  and  velocity, 
and  approaches  nearer  the  land.  Opposite  Cape  Trio  it  is  200  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  runs  about  80  miles  per  day.  As  the  shore  south 
of  this  cape  falls  off  to  the  west,  the  current  U  at  a  greater  distance ; 
and  though  it  soon  changes  its  direction,  it  does  not  approach  nearer 
than  250  miles  to  the  coast,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  River,  running 
all  this  way  from  15  to  20  miles  per  day.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Plata 
River,  just  as  the  Ouyana  current  by  the  Amazonaa  River.  Here  too  the 
current  of  the  river  is  observable  in  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  600  miles, 
but  it  seems  not  to  have  the  least  effect  in  changing  the  direction  of 
the  stream-current,  which  continues,  though  much  weakened,  farther 
to  the  south,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  straits  of  Magalhaens  and  Le 
Maire.  As  this  current  runs  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shores 
of  Brazil,  the  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  other  currents,  which 
mostly  however  follow  the  direction  of  the  monsoons  which  blow  along 
this  coast. 

The  moit  remarkable  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  known  of  the 
Atlantic  current*  is  the  (/'«'/  Stream  of  the  northern  hemiaphe re.  It* 
origin  is  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  warm  water  which  enters  it 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  between  Cape  Catoche  and  Capo  St.  Antonio, 
by  being  subjected  to  a  nearly  circular  rotation,  and  influenced  pro- 
bably by  other  OVUM*  still  unknown,  is  raised  to  a  high  degree  of 
temperature,  the  thermometer  indicating  86°,  while  under  the  same 
parallel  r<!f>  N.  lat)  the  ocean  only  shows  78°.  Two  currents,  which 
put  in  motion  perhaps  three-fourth)*  of  the  waters  of  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  unite  about  60  nautical  miles  to  the  westward  of  Havannnh, 
between  thr  hank  of  Isabella  on  the  side  of  Cuba,  and  the  Tortugas 
on  that  of  Florida  Reefs ;  and  this  union  gives  rise  to  the  Oulf  Stream. 
In  the  beginning  its  course  is  not  rapid,  and  along  the  shores  of  ( 'ul.a 
it  i*  wesk,  and  Honi«tii0B  nearly  imperceptible  :  but  it  soon  increases 
in  velocity,  and  before  it  enters  the  Strait  of  Florida  nt  the  Salt  Kays, 
it  runs  14  mile  per  hour  on  an  average ;  in  the  strait  itself  it  acquires 
a  formidable  swiftness.  The  Strait  of  Florida  begins  at  the  Salt  Kays, 
a  reef  lying  114  nautical  miles  to  the  north-fast  of  Havannah,  and 
extends  thence  to  the  northward,  where  it  terminates  between  the 
reefs  of  Cape  Canaveral  and  the  northern  termination  of  the  Loss  or 
Bahama  Bank,  at  about  28°  N.  lat  After  entering  this  strait  the 
velocity  of  the  Oulf  Stream  soon  increases  to  2J,  8,  and  occasionally 
4  miles  per  hour ;  but  after  running  at  this  rate  about  90  miles  it 
arrives  at  the  Narrow*,  where,  between  Cape  Florida  and  the  liii.iini 
Islands  (a  small  group  belonging  to  the  larger  group  of  the  Bahamas), 
the  strait  is  only  44  miles  wide,  and  its  water-way,  by  reefs  and  shoal*, 
is  *tr«it«ied  to  864  miles.  Here  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current  is 
nn  limir  ;  and  in  the  month  of  August  5  miles  per  hour,  and 
seldom  below  5  through  the  remainder  of  the  strait,  which  towards  its 
northern  extremity  widens  to  about  60  miles.  In  this  course  the 
current  has  invented  about  four  degrees  of  lat  northward,  but  its 
temperature  is  not  sensibly  diminished.  A*  it  issue*  from  tl,. 
of  Florida  the  Oulf  Stream  is  of  a  dark  indigo  1.1m-.  mid  the  line  of 
junction  between  it  and  the  green  waters  of  the  Atlantic  is  distinctly 
visible  for  some  hundreds  of  miles.  A*  it  proceeds  northward  the 
lino  n{  junction  U  lost  to  the  eye,  but  it  remains  perceptible  by  the 
thermometer  for  several  thousand  miles ;  the  waters  of  the  A  • 
•coot-ding  to  Lieut.  Maury,  standing  up  like  a  cold  wall  on  both  nides 
of  the  current 

laming  from  the  Strait  of  Florida  the  Gulf  Stream  runs  northward 
along  the  shore*  of  Florida  to  81°  N.  1st,  and  afterward*  nearly  north- 
aa«t  along  the  shores  of  Georgia  and  of  both  Carolina*,  as  far  as  Cape 
Hattera*  (about  85°  N.  lot).  In  this  course  the  current  widens  con- 
siderably in  breadth  and  decrease*  in  velocity  and  temperature. 
Opposite  the  harbour  of  Charlcstown  its  breadth  is  from  60  to  68 
miles;  and  at  Cape  Battens  from  73  to  76  miles.  At  the  latter  place 
iU  mean  velocity  is  only  3  mile*  per  hoar,  and  iU  temperature  ha* 
fallen  from  86*  to  83°.  At  Cape  Hatteras  the  north-western  or  inner 
edge  of  the  currant  is  24  miles  louth-east  of  the  cape. 

By  the  falling  back  of  the  cooct  north  of  Capo  Hatteras  the  current 
direct,  it*  western  edge  towards  the  north,  while  the  main  body  con 
ttaae*  iU  former  course  to  the  north-east  to  a  considerable  distance. 
At  aiM.it  4i.  •  N.  lat  it  meet*  the  extensive  Nantucket  and  St  George's 
banks,  which  turn  it  off  seaward,  and  it  never  after  approaches  the 
land.  From  this  point  it  runs  in  the  direction  K.  {  N.,  brushing  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  it  con- 
tinual ia  this  UM  to  4»°  and  44°  long.,  and  87*  and  48°  l»t  Here 


however  it  bend*  by  degrees  to  the  east,  south-east,  and  south,  and 
having  inclosed  the  island*  of  Floras  and  Corvo,  which  belong  • 
group  of  the  Azores,  its  traces  appear  in  ordinary  seasons  to  be  lost 
in  the  water  of  the  ocean.     Lieut  Maury  believe*  however  that  he 
has  been  able  to  trace  it  onwanU  till  "  it  finally  meeU  the  1 
Islands.     By  these  it  is  divided,  one  part  going  into  the  polar  basin  of 
Spitsbergen,  the  other  entering  the  Hay  of  Biscay,  but  each  with  » 
warmth  considerably  above  ocean  temperature."     The  trans) 
West  Indian  seeds,  tropical  fruiu,  to.,  to  the  western  and  northern 
parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  even  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  is 
undoubted  ;  and  it  is  precisely  to  these  ports  that  we  must  look  for 
the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream  if  it  reach  the  shores  of  Europe. 
Investigations   respecting  the  temperature  of  the  sea*  Kiini.imdiiiK 
the  British  coasts  and  the  character  of  the  alga),  Ac.,  have  not  I . 
however  been  carried  on  to  a  sufficient  extent,  or  in  nul.  u  connected 
manner,  as  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  on  thix  by  i 
hence  the  British  Association  has  presented  a  request  to  government 
"  to  connect  with  the  survey  of  the  Oulf  Stream  an  examination 
zoology  and  botany  of  this  current,  and  also  of  the  temperature  of  tin- 
seas  around  the  shores  of  the  British  Inlands." 

In  its  ooune  across  the  ocean,  as  it  approaches  the  Azores,  it  U  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  breadth  of  the  current,  because  the  worm 
water  expands  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  to  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  sea,  where  no  current  can  be  traced ;  in  the  former  direction  t<> 
a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude;  and  on  the  HI><. 
even  to  two  degrees  and  a  half :  it  him  been  met  with  at  'M{  mi. I  ".  I 
N.  lat  The  strongest  current  is  commonly  met  with  between  88°  and 
39°  N.  lat :  anil  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  navigators  that  the 
breadth  of  what  may  be  called  a  current  does  not  exceed  100  or  rjn 
nautical  miles ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  current  as  well  as  of  the  belt 
of  warm  water  varies  considerably  at  different  periods.  Its  velocity 
decreases  gradually  in  its  progress  to  the  east  Between  the  meridian* 
of  66°  and  66°  it  runs  between  65  and  56  miles  per  day ;  an.  I  :MIII 
nautical  miles  farther  to  the  cast  from  30  to  38  miles.  After  it  begins 
to  bend  to  the  east  and  south-east  its  velocity  diminishes  more  ra]>i.ily; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores  its  mean  rate  does  not  exceed 
10  miles  per  day,  having  lost  20  miles  per  day  in  a  course  of 
only  COO  miles.  The  temperature  of  its  water  likewise  decreases 
during  all  this  course,  but  at  a  slower  rate.  For  600  nautical  miles 
from  Cape  Hatteraa,  or  under  the  meridian  of  634°  W.  long.,  Ui. 
mouieter  shows  81°  in  summer,  or  from  104°  to  114°  above  the  water 
of  the  ocean  under  the  same  parallel,  after  having  traversed  4  degrees 
of  lat.  Hence,  to  424"  N.  lat.  and  434°  W.  long.,  it  loses  64°  of  heat, 
the  thermometer  falling  from  81°  to  764°.  Thenoe  to  Corvo  th. 
mometer  descends  from  754°  to  724°,  still  preserving  a  temperature 
of  8°,  or  10°  above  that  of  the  oceun. 

Where  the  Oulf  Stream  brushes  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland 
the  warm  water  of  the  current  is  about  8°  higher  than  that  of  tin- 
ocean,  but  the  water  of  the  ocean  exceeds  that  which  covers  the  Great 
Bank  by  26°.    These  different  degrees  of  temperature,  though  existing 
so  near  one  another,  con  never  attain  an  equilibrium,  because  > 
them  proceeds  from  a  cause  which  is  peculiar,  and  whose  inflii. 
the  same  time  ia  permanent     To  this  difference  of  temperature  the 
fogs  on  the  banks  and  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  attributed. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Oulf  Stream,  from  the  Salt  Kays  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Azores,  amounts  to  upwards  of  SOOii  n:mtirnl  miles, 
in  \\lii.-li  !•'. 1 1  rue  it  traverses  from  19  to  20  degrees  of  lat.  (23°  to  '- 
43°),  and  iliinini.-Oips  in  temperature  134°  (from  86°  to  724").  According 
to  Major  Rennell  it  arrives  at  the  Azores  in  77  or  78  days. 

The  Oulf  Stream  being  itself  of  considerable  breadth,  and  covering 
besides  with  the  warm  water  brought  down  by  it  large  tracts  of  the 
sea  on  both  sides  of  it*  course,  forms  a  vast  expanse  of  warm  water 
in  the  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic.     It  extends  from  the  :tm:, 
dian  to  the  75th,  and  sometimes  covers  in  breadth  at  the  eant  end  all 
the  sea  from  33°  or  84°  to  45°  N.  lat.,  but  at  it*  western  extremity  it 
contract*  to  about  160  or  170  nautical  miles.     It  is  according!  • 
miles  in  length,  and  at  a  mean  350  n.  I.  .  in  brnadtli,  and  t  h.i  • 
a  more  extensive  surface  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     This  body  of 
water  contains,  besides  the  stream  itself,  its  counter-currents,  offsets, 
overflowings,  and  deposits,  the  currant  itself  possibly  not  occupying 
one-half  of  this  space.     The  Mexican  Sea  may  therefore  be  con- 
as  a  vast  cauldron  for  heating  water,  which  is  distributed  over  the 
central  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic.     By  the  Oulf  Stream  the  eastern 

i  of  tho  Atlantic  is  kept  free  from  ice,  and  a  temperature .  i 
8*  to  12°  higher  imparted  to  it  than  the  water  of  the  western  side  i.f  thr 
Atlantic  in  corresponding  latitudes.    Nor  can  it  be  questioned  thn  • 
a' vast  expanse  of  warm  water,  from  8°  to  10°  above  the  temperature  of 
the  ceo,  mu*t  have  a  great  effect  on  the  surrounding  sea  and  the  adjacent 
countries ;  and  this  influence  no  doubt  reaches  to  the  British  J 
and  even  to  Norway,  if  the  Oulf  Stream  really  extends  so  far.    But 
to  what  extent  these  countries  are  influenced,  or  how  for  the  influence 
reaches,  ha*  not  yet  been  fully  elucidated. 

The  surface  of  the  Gulf  Stream  Lieutenant  Maury  describe*  a*  being 
"  n  .!.  ..il.le  inclined  plane,  having  the  ridge  or  line  of  meeting  of  them 
two  planes  near  the  axis  of  the  stream,  from  which  the  surface  water, 
like  tho  rain  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  runs  off  towards  each 
this  ridge,  he  says,  ha*  been  ascertained  to  be  nearly  two  feet  I 
than  the  contiguous  waters  of  the  Atlantic.    And  to  this  peculiarity 
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L    "  Whin Vr00683  °J  "i88*"*  and  cooling  of  the  surface  of 
ine  ,,cean.       When  the  rays  of  the  sun  nre  operating  in  their  greatest 

than  others  °  y       Dg  8°me  part8,  Would  alm°9t  necessarily  cool  faster 


it  is  observed  that  the  who  '' 


•B 


to  Cape  Boiador  /2fl"  7'  \r  lot  \  H.  .   .om    ape    autin 

observed,  amounts  to  8  degrees;  but  to  the  south  of  these  tlan/s 

receives  a    arge  accession  of  water  from  the  westward  by  whS 

temperature  is  ra,sed  at  once  several  degrees.   By  some  this^s  be  bV  d 

' 


the  mkrmedrate  point,  to  the  aoLth-east,  til]  it 

- 


t  running  to  the  3  ,f  V  ^  Jf  ^e  mam  Ijod7  °^  the 
Great  and  the  Outer  Bank  if  wl^-p  jV  ,  pa8ses  betWeen  the 
N.  1st.  and  46"  and  47'-  w  1,"'  Newfo»ndl«nd,  or  between  45°  and  46' 


SDhereTs  ^M**6?,  *?  *hat  the  te^Pe™ture  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere  ls  cons.derably  lower  than  that  of  the  northern,  and  that  the 

from  r^  r?UUt8  ^  ^  t0  ten  degree8  °f  tho  80ale  °f  Fam-enheft 
om  recent  obsei-vatjons  however  it  appears  that  the  supposed  difler- 

iSS       of  both  hemispheres  in 


nccoHii,,,  t,,  I,iu,,t iu  „„„ 

running  the  Gulf  Htream,  while  the  ntT  

•ion  along  the  coast  as  a  ourr  t  "  ',  ?*"  &  south-westwarcUy 
«i.b,,,,rine  lie  breadth  of  the  cTr^ent  in  h'  J'  \^  m°8t  Part 
excee.1  100  nr  210  miles,  but  itg  ^  Derlt,  r  •  ^i  Prubably  does  not 
the  ocean,  sometimes  aa  much  M  iTor  17  T  '"  £*  below  that  of 
be  attributed  to  the  i  "b"ough"down  bv  itT^k  **  "  m?M*  to 
Und  and  from  the  Strait  of  \S£F&?»SSS£S*ffi' *  <&? 
Voyage  in  Baffin',  Bay/  1WO%  ^  88tWST5Slf  I 


,    hwu1er  that  the  ioe  ad™"<=e8  much  farther  to  the  south 
•  the  Northern  than  to  the  north  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  deserves 
to  be  noticed  more  particularly. 

The  region  of  ice  which  surrounds  the  North  Pole  has  not  been 
attained,  and  therefore  our  information  concerning  it  is  extremelv 
Bcanty.  Till  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Aas  Lffito* 
all  the  ice  extending  from  the  pole  to  a  distance  of  about  nine  decree 
formed  one  continuous,  undivided,  and  immoveable  ma«s.  But  if  has 
been  ascertamed  by  recent  arctic  voyagers  that  this  apparently  u^mense 
ce-field  18  divided  during  summer  into  a  great  number  of 
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carried  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  to  Cape  Farewell  in  close 
,  so  that  they  only  can  be  penetrated  in  the  summer  mouths 


with  much  labour  and  peril  by  bold  navigators.  In  winter  they  seem 
to  be  fixed  to  the  coast  and  to  become  stationary  by  the  intensity 
of  the  front,  and  even  to  extend  over  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  which 
in  summer  it  free  from  ice.  The  whale-fishers  who  annually 
rimit  the  Spitsbergen  Sea  and  Davis's  Strait  find  that  these 
masse*  of  ice  form  in  the  month  of  May  an  irregularly  waring  but 
generally  continuous  line  from  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  to  Nova- 

This  continuous  line  of  polar  ice  extends  from  Newfoundland  in  a 
northerly  direction  along  the  Labrador  shore,  generally  preventing  all 
acoeas  to  land,  aa  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  Strait ;  then 
turning  to  the  north-east,  it  forms  a  bay  near  the  coast  of  Greenland 
in  about  66°  or  67*  N.  lat  by  suddenly  passing  away  to  the  southward 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland.  But  this  bay  usually  formed 
by  the  ice  at  66°  or  67°  lat  does  not  always  exist  The  quantity  of 
ice  on  each  side  of  Davis's  Strait  is  often  small,  and  then  the  continuity 
of  the  ice-masses  is  liable  to  be  broken  so  as  to  allow  ships  to  reach 
the  land.  From  the  conformation  of  the  laud,  geographers  have  for 
some  time  had  an  opinion  that  the  sea  on  the  north  of  the  Parry 
Islands  might  be  as  clear  as  it  is  known  to  be  throughout  the  year  in 
the  same  latitude  north  of  the  Siberian  Islands.  This  opinion  has 
received  a  certain  amount  of  confirmation  by  the  discovery  made  by 
Captain  Penny  that  the  Wellington  Channel  opened  out  into  a  strait 
which  was  clear  to  the  north-west  This  discovery  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  expectation  that  this  may  prove  a  channel  of  com- 
munication as  a  continuation  of  Barrow's  Strait  from  the  Atlantic 
into  the  Polar  Ocean.  In  the  summer  of  1852  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
sailed  up  the  Wellington  Channel,  which  was  then  open,  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  solve  this  problem  ;  if  unhappily 
he  should  be  unable  to  throw  light  on  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  brave  companions,  which  is  of  course  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition. 

After  doubling  Cape  Farewell,  the  most  southern  promontory  of 
Greenland,  the  line  of  the  polar  ice  advances  in  a  north-eastern  direc- 
tion along  the  east  coast,  sometimes  enveloping  Iceland  as  it  proceeds, 
until  it  reaches  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen.  Passing  this  island  on  the 
north-west,  but  frequently  inclosing  it,  the  edge  of  the  ice  then  trends 
a  little  more  to  the  eastward,  and  usually  intersects  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  between  71°  and  73°  N.  lat  Having  reached  the  longitude 
of  5*  or  6*  east,  and  in  some  instances  as  far  as  8°  or  10°,  it  changes 
its  direction  at  once,  and  by  suddenly  stretching  to  the  north  it  forms 
nearly  a  right  angle,  or  a  kind  of  promontory.  Hence  it  proceeds 
northward  nearly  in  the  same  meridian  as  fur  as  the  80th  parallel, 
where  it  joins  Hakluyt's  Headland,  and  then  passes  southward  along 
the  coast  of  Spitsbergen  to  Cherie  Island,  which  is  between  Spitz- 
bergen  and  the  North  Cape.  Having  passed  this  island  it  assumes  a 
more  direct  course  a  little  to  the  south  of  east,  until  it  forms  a 
junction  with  the  ice  inclosing  the  island  of  Nova-Zembla. 

That  remarkable  promontory  midway  between  Jan  Mayen  and 
Cherie  islands,  formed  by  the  sudden  stretch  of  the  ice  to  the  north, 
constitutes  the  line  of  separation  between  the  east,  or  whaling,  and 
the  west,  or  sealing  ice,  of  the  fishers ;  and  the  deep  bay  lying  to  the 
east  of  this  promontory  and  the  west  of  Cherie  Island,  which  may  be 
called  the  Whale-fisher's  Bight,  invariably  forms  the  only  pervious 
track  for  proceeding  to  the  fishing  latitudes  northward.  W  hen  the 
ice  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay  occurs  so  strong  and  compact  as  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  to  the  shores  of  Spitsbergen  and  the  advance  north- 
ward to  lat.  74°  and  76°,  it  is  said  to  be  a  '  clow  season  ; '  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  called  an  '  open  season '  when  an  uninterrupted  naviga- 
tion extends  along  the  western  coast  of  Spitsbergen  to  Hakluyt's 
Headland.  In  an  open  season  a  large  channel  of  water  lies  between 
the  land  and  the  ice,  from  60  to  150  nautical  miles  in  breadth,  extend- 
ing to  lat  79*  and  80*,  and  gradually  approaching  the  coast  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  until  it  at  length  effects  a  junction  with  the  north-western 
extremity  of  it  or  with  Hakluyt's  Headland,  by  a  semi-circular  bend. 
But  though  in  an  open  sen  on  the  ice  is  interrupted  between  Green- 
land and  Spitsbergen,  it  preserves  iU  continuity  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  islands,  proceeding  from  thence  direct  to  Cherie  Inland.  In  a 
close  season  the  ice  stretches  across  the  entrance  of  the  Whale-fisher's 
Bight,  and  joining  the  south  of  Spitsbergen,  forms  a  barrier  against 
the  fishing  stations ;  yet  this  barrier  is  often  of  a  limited  extent,  and 
terminates  on  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen  in  an  open  space,  either  forming 
or  leading  to  the  retreat  of  the  whales.  This  space  however  Is  Home- 
times  frozen  over  until  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month  of  May,  but  it 
is  not  unfnquently  free  from  ice.  The  barrier  itself  which  is  here 
opposed  to  the  Ashen  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  usually  consists  of  a 
body  of  ice  from  60  to  90  or  even  120  miles  across  in  the  shortest 
diameter,  and  is  generally  formed  of  smaller  pieces  of  ice,  called  pack- 
ice,  often  cemented  into  a  continuous  field  by  the  intermixture  of 
newly-formed  ice.  Behind  this  barrier  the  sea  is  commonly  open  up 
to  80*,  and  sometimes  much  farther.  In  summer  this  open  space 
appears  to  extend  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Spitsbergen.  The 
barrier  of  ice  which  in  a  close  season  shut*  up  the  entrance  of  the 
Whale-fisher's  Bight  in  May,  disappears  invariably  in  June,  and  then 
the  sea  is  rendered  freely  navigable  from  the  very  haunt  of  the  whales 
to  UM  expanse  of  the  AUantk. 


Similar  change*  take  place  in  the  ice  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Baffin's  Bay, 
and  Davis' a  Strait  The  navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  first  inter- 
rupted by  ice,  generally  in  the  month  of  November ;  but  on  the  east 
side  of  Davis's  Strait  it  does  not  usually  make  its  appearance  under 
the  laud  until  the  spring.  Little  progress  can  be  made  through  the 
ice  into  the  great  bays  of  Hudson  and  Baffin  until  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  when  a  passage  to  the  extremity  of  each  bay  is  gradually 
opened.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  ice  of  the  bays 
seems  to  be  the  most  open ;  and  in  the  straits  of  Davis  and  Hudson 
almost  entirely  dispersed. 

The  ice  met  with  in  the  sea  between  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen 
consists  commonly  of  ice-fields,  or  pieces  consisting  of  a  single  sheet, 
with  its  surface  raised  in  general  four  or  six  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  its  base  depressed  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
beneath.  But  the  deficiency  in  elevation  is  sufficiently  compensated 
by  the  amaring  extent  in  surface,  some  of  these  ice-fields  being  many 
leagues  in  length,  and  covering  an  area  of  several  hundred  square 
miles.  Ice-islands,  or  ice-bergs,  are  also  found,  but  they  are  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  bulky  as  those  of  Baffin's  Bay,  where  they  attain 
an  immense  size :  that  which  was  described  by  Captain  Ross  and 
measured  by  Lieutenant  Parry,  was  aground  in  sixty-one  fathoms  :  it 
was  4169  yards  long,  3689  yards  broad,  and  51  feet  high  ;  its  weight 
was  calculated  to  amount  to  1,292,397,673  tons. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  ice  which  is  brought  down  by  the  arctic 
current  to  the  very  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic,  originates  in  the  Bay 
of  Baffin  and  the  Strait  of  Davis,  for  it  consist*  almost  entirely  of  ice- 
bergs. When  the  sun  returns  to  the  arctic  region,  and  the  icy  bonds 
which  connect  these  bodies  with  the  continent  have  been  dissolved, 
they  descend  in  numerous  masses  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  some  of  them  entering  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  From  Newfoundland  they  advance  farther  to  the 
south  and  south-east,  and  are  often  met  with  in  the  Gulf  Stream  itself, 
between  56°  and  46°  W.  long.,  and  as  far  south  as  40°  45'  N.  lat.,  from 
the  month  of  April  to  that  of  November.  Some  of  them  even  hero 
are  of  vast  size,  but  all  in  a  state  of  rapid  thaw.  They  cool  the  water 
sensibly  to  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  around  them  ;  and  the 
thermometer  sinks  sometimes  no  leas  than  17  or  18  degrees,  from  61° 
or  60°  to  43°  in  their  neighbourhood. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  ice  does  not  advance  to  such  low 
latitudes  in  any  part  of  the  sea.  Captain  Weddell  did  not  see  any 
before  he  reached  57°  30'  S.  lat.  Having  found  it  in  a  rather  crowded 
state  between  59°  and  69°  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  chain  of 
islands  which  are  known  under  the  names  of  the  South  Shetland*  and 
New  Orkneys  group,  he  arrived  to  the  south  of  70°  lat  in  an  open  sea, 
where  not  a  particle  of  ice  was  found  at  73°  17'  lat  and  35°  . 
long.,  and  oven  at  74°  15'  only  a  few  ice-islands  were  met  with.  Later 
voyagers  have  only  confirmed  these  facts.  Farther  to  the  west  Captain 
Sir  J.  Ross  was  in  1841  able  to  penetrate  to  78°  4'  S.  lat  before  he 
was  arrested  by  land,  which  was  skirted  by  a  barrier  of  ice  extending 
from  ten  to  twenty  luilea  from  the  shore.  The  South  Atlantic  appears 
then  to  be  much  less  encumbered  with  ice  than  the  North  Atlantic, 
probably  because  it  contains  much  less  land. 

Captain  Cook  observed  that  the  ice  about  the  Antarctic  Polo  in  the 
South  Atlantic  extended  farther  north  than  in  the  Pacific.  Very  few 
vessels  he  says  met  with  ice  going  round  ('..]•••  ll-ni,  and  very  little  in 
observed  below  the  60th  degree  of  lat  in  the  Pacific.  But  between 
the  meridian  40°  W.  and  50°  or  60°  E.,  it  advances  as  far  north  as 
51*.  He  hence  inferred  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent  But  it 
is  now  known  that  the  ice  found  at  thU  latitude  owes  its  origin  to  the 
chain  of  islands  above  mentioned,  and  to  the  extensive  coast  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  Captain  Biscoe,  and  that  to  the  south  of  it 
the  sea  is  open  and  entirely  free  from  ice. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  that  a 
considerable  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  sargasso,  or  gulf-weed 
(Fuciu  natant).  The  region  of  this  weed  extends  nearly  across  the 
whole  ocean,  beginning  on  the  east  at  the  30th  meridian,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  west  to  the  Bahama  Islands.  Ita  northern  limit  may  bo 
placed  at  30°  N.  lat,  and  its  wmthern  at  19°  N.  lat, ;  and  it  is  the 
habitation  of  countless  numbers  of  marine  animals.  The  whole  region 
however  is  nut  equally  crowded  with  weed,  the  greatest  quantities 
being  met  with  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities,— on  the  east, 
nearly  under  the  meridian  of  the  islands  of  Corvo  and  Floras,  the 
most  western  of  the  Azores,  where  between  lat  25°  and  36°,  and 
long.  80°  and  32°,  it  forms  first  a  narrow  stripe,  but  to  the  southward 
expands  to  a  great  width.  This  region  is  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Mar  de  Sargasso,  or  '  weedy  sea.'  The  quantity  of  the  weed  is  really 
astonishing.  It  covers  like  a  mantle  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  many 
miles,  and  extends  more  than  1200  miles  from  north  to  south.  The 
western  region  extends  between  the  parallels  22°  and  26°,  about  the 
meridians  of  70*  and  72°,  where  the  weed  also  is  found  in  a  very 
crowded  state.  The  intermediate  region  is  less  so ;  and  it  would  even 
seem  that  in  some  parts  the  sea  is  only  lightly  strewed  with  it,  whilst 
r*  it  is  much  more  abundant  It  is  observed  that  the  greatest 
mass  of  this  weed  is  found  at  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  where  the 
Gulf  Stream  terminates ;  and  the  next  great  mass  where  the  coun- 
ter-current of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  runs  along  its  southern  border, 
unites  at  the  Bahamas  with  the  drift-current  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
Much  of  this  weed  in  brought  down  by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  Sea 
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of  Mexico ;  but  the  quantity  is  so  great  that  it  is  reasonably  supposed 
that  most  of  it  must  be  produced  in  the  Atlantic  itself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  It  appears  to  be  produced  in  considerable  quantities  on 
the  Bahama  banks. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  different 
parts  contain  different  quantities  of  salt ;  and  several  persons  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  difference,  but  no 
satisfactory  results  have  yet  been  attained.  \Ve  know  only  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sea-water  is  less  near  the  poles 
than  between  the  tropics  and  under  the  equator ;  but  how  great  that 
difference  is  remains  uncertain.  Captain  Scoresby  found  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea- water  near  the  coast  of  Greenland  to  be  between  1  '025  9 
and  1  "0270 ;  and  others  have  observed  it  between  the  tropics  to  be 
1-0297,  and  near  the  equator  even  V0578  ;  but  the  latter  observation 
is  rendered  doubtful  by  others  which  gave  a  different  result. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  the  difference  between  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  of  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  seas  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  That  of  the  Baltic  contains  only  one-sixth  of  the  salt  which  is 
found  dissolved  in  the  Ocean,  its  specific  gravity  being  on  an  average 
not  mure  than  1-0049.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  contains  somewhat 
more  salt  than  the  Ocean  :  to  the  east  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sea- water  is  1-0338  ;  whilst  between  Cape  St. 
Vincent  and  Cape  Cantin  it  was  found  to  be  only  1-0294. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  American  naval  officers  engaged  in 
the  survey  of  the  Atlantic  have  directed  a  good  deal  of  their  attention 
is  that  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean. 
They  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  deep  soundings,  the  greatest  being 
that  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Walsh,  who  in  31"  59'  N.  lat.,  58°  43' 
W.  long.,  sounded  to  5700  fathoms  (34,200  feet,  or  5'6  geographical 
miles)  without  finding  bottom.  This  was  the  greatest  depth  which 
had  then  been  attained;  but  it  has  since  been  exceeded  by  an  English 
officer,  Captain  H.  M.  Denham,  of  H.M.S.  Herald,  who  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1852,  in  36°  49'  S.  lat.  37°  6'  W.  long.,  found  bottom  at  a 
depth  of  7706  fathoms  (46,236  feet,  or  7'6  geographical  miles),  which 
id  3  geographical  miles  more  than  the  highest  points  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  are  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  These  soundings,  if  they 
could  be  depended  on,  would  sufficiently  prove  what  has  long  been 
supposed,  that  the  ocean  has  depths  very  far  surpassing  the  loftiest 
elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  right  however  to  add 
that  the  accuracy  of  these  deep-sea  soundings  has  been  disputed, 
although  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  ensure  their  correctness. 

We  mentioned  that  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  United  States 
government  directed  the  particular  attention  of  the  masters  of  whalers 
— of  which  there  are  in  the  American  whale  fishery  upwards  of  600, 
manned  by  15,000  seamen — was  the  localities  in  which  the  sperm  and 
'  right '  whales  were  met  with.  The  results  deduced  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  their  logs  are  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  quoting  in 
the  words  of  Lieutenant  Maury's  Report : — 

"  As  observation  after  observation  in  such  an  immense  field  was 
recorded  day  after  day,  with  the  most  untiring  industry,  and  as  the 
oft-repeated  process  finally  began  to  express  a  meaning,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  lines  for  entering  the  right  whales  through  certain 
districts  of  the  ocean  were  blanks  from  one  side  of  the  chart  to  the 
other.  Finally  it  was  discovered  that  the  torrid  zone  is  to  this 
animal  forbidden  ground,  and  that  it  is  physically  as  impossible  for 
him  to  cross  the  equator  as  it  would  be  to  cross  a  sea  of  flame.  In 
short,  that  there  is  a  belt  from  two  to  three  thousand  miles  in  breadth, 
and  reaching  from  one  side  of  the  ocean  to  the  other,  in  which  the 
right  whales  are  never  found.  Hence  the  discovery  that  the  fish 
called  the  right  whale  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  not  the  fish 
which  goes  by  this  name  in  the  southern  ;  that  the  right  whale  of 
Behring's  Straits  and  the  whales  of  Baffin's  Bay  are  probably  the 
game  animal ;  and  if  so,  that  there  is  at  times  at  least  an  open  water- 
communication  through  the  polar  regions  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans ;  for  this  animal  not  being  able  to  endure  the  warm 
waters  of  the  equator  could  not  pass  from  one  ocean  to  the  other 
unless  by  way  of  the  arctic  regions." 

(Rennell's  Investigation  of  the  Currents  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
Maury's  Investigation  of  the  Winds  and  Currents  of  the  Sea  ;  Notice 
to  Mariner*  ;  and  Chart!  of  the  Windi  and  Currents  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
Purdy's  Memoir  to  accompany  the  Charts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  10th 
ed.,  revised  by  A.  G.  Findlay,  1853 ;  Hutaboldt's  Travels ;  Cosmos, 
translated  by  Sabine  :  Reports  of  Royal  and  British  Associations,  in 
the  Athenaeum  for  1852  ;  Accounts,  Journals,  &o.,  of  Voyages  in  the 
A  rctic  Regions,  by  Scoresby,  Ross,  Parry,  Weddell,  Back,  Richardson, 
Sutherland  &c. ;  Wilkin's  United  States  Exploring  Ej-pedition ;  Nar- 
rative of  the  Surveying  Voyage  of  the  Adrenture  and  Beagle  ;  Darwin's 
Journal .  Physical  A  tlaset  of  Berghaus,  Johnston,  and  Petermann.) 

ATLAS  is  the  historical  and  geographical  name  of  an  extensive 
mountain  system,  which  covers  with  its  ranges,  branches,  and  table- 
lands the  north-western  part  of  Africa.  Its  southern  boundary  lies 
between  27°  and  32"  N.  lat.,  from  south  of  Cape  Nun  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  opposite  the  island 
of  Jerbi ;  the  northern  is  formed  by  the  southern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  between  Cape  Spartel  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and 
C»pe  Bou,  lying  east-north-east  of  the  town  of  Tunis.  The  coast  formed 
by  its  offsets  and  terraces  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  upwards 
of  600  geographical  miles,  and  is  partly  low  and  sandy,  and  partly  rocky, 
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but  does  not  rise  to  a  great  height,  except  at  Cape  Ghir  and  a  few 
isolated  places  of  small  extent.  The  coast  along  the  Mediterranean 
between  Cape  Spartel  and  Cape  Bou  is  generally  rocky  and  high ;  in 
many  places  the  elevation  is  very  great,  and  it  continues  for  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Between  Cape  Bon  and  the  Gulf  of  Cabes  it  is 
likewise  generally  rocky  to  Cape  Vada,  but  it  does  not  rise  here  to  a 
great  height,  and  is  in  many  places  interrupted  by  a  flat  sandy  shore. 
From  Cape  Vada  to  the  island  of  Jerbi,  along  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  it  is 
extremely  low  and  sandy. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Atlas  is  formed  by  the  Great  African 
Desert,  or  the  Sahara ;  from  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  separated 
by  low  sandy  hills,  which  have  been  blown  up  by  the  winds,  and 
which  gradually  encroach  upon  the  gentle  declivities  with  which  the 
mountains  terminate  on  this  side.  On  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Cabes 
the  Nofusa  Mountains,  which  are  the  last  offset  of  the  Atlas  toward 
the  east,  are  connected  with  the  Ghuriano  Moimtains,  which  extend 
toward  the  south-east,  through  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  but  for  good 
reasons  are  considered  as  not  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains. 

Within  the  boundary  here  assigned  to  these  mountains  is  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  the  empire  of  Fez  and  Marocco,  and  the  French 
territory  of  AlgeVie,  as  well  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  regency  of 
Tunis.  The  area  of  these  countries  may  amount  to  upwards  of 
500,000  square  miles,  in  which  case  the  Atlas  system  would  cover  a 
space  not  much  inferior  to  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  taken  together. 
This  vast  extent  of  country  however  does  not  consist  entirely  of 
mountain  ranges  and  valleys,  but  a  considerable  part  of  it  forms  level 
plains,  which  especially  towards  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  arc  very 
large  ;  and  even  between  the  mountain  ranges  along  the  Mediterranean 
there  are  many  plains. 

The  principal  chain,  by  which  we  mean  to  indicate  the  highest 
ranges  of  the  whole  system,  does  not  run  parallel  to  the  whole  moun- 
tain region  from  west  to  east,  but  forms  rather  an  irregular  and 
winding  diagonal,  whose  principal  direction  lies  from  west  south-west 
to  east-north-east.  It  begins  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
with  Cape  Ghir,  30°  35'  N.  lat.,  which  rises  nearly  perpendicularly 
out  of  the  sea  to  a  great  elevation,  and  extends  nearly  due  eastward 
to  the  meridian  of  the  city  of  Marocco,  where  it  turns  to  the  east- 
north-east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  the  sources  of  four 
large  rivers,  the  Wad  Oom-erbegh  (Morbeya),  Malui'a  or  Maluvia 
(the  ancient  Molochath  or  Mulucha),  Ziz,  or  Tafilet,  and  Draha 
(Draa).  At  this  place  there  seems  to  exist  an  extensive  mountain- 
knot,  which  contains  as  far  as  we  know  the  highest  summits  of  the 
whole  system.  These  summits,  which  are  always  covered  with  snow, 
are  estimated  by  All  Bey  to  rise  13,200  feet  above  the  sea,  but 
Graberg  of  Hemsoe  thinks  that  Mount  Hentet  attains  the  highest 
elevation,  being  upwards  of  15,000  feet.  The  highest  range  stretches 
hence  nearly  due  north,  but  soon  declines  somewhat  to  the  east,  in 
which  direction  it  approaches  the  Mediterranean.  But  though  an 
offset  terminates  with  the  Ras-ud-Dir,  or  Cabo  de  Tres  Forcas,  near 
Melilla,  it  is  not  the  principal  chain ;  for  this,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  seems  to  decline  to  the  east,  and  to  traverse 
the  almost  unknown  region  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Desert  of 
Angad,  through  which  the  boundary-line  between  the  empire  of 
Marocco  and  Algiers  passes.  The  chain  up  to  this  point  is  called  by  the 
Europeans  the  Greater  Atlas ;  by  the  natives,  Daran,  or  Jebel  Tedla 
(Adtla).  The  principal  chain  again  appears  in  the  territory  of  Algiers, 
where  the  highest  part  bears  the  name  of  Wan-nash-riz,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  banks  of  the  Shellif,  the  valley  of  which  river  probably 
interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  range.  To  the  east  of  it  however  it 
rises  again,  and  forms,  south-east  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  the  high 
summits  of  the  Jurjura  Mountains.  Up  to  this  point  the  range  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  sea-coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  40  miles. 
But  hence'it  declines  somewhat  to  the  south-east,  and  takes  the  names 
of  Mountains  of  Wannougah  and  of  I-aite.  Farther  to  the  cast,  at 
about  8°  E.  long.,  it  is  called  the  Aturess  Mountains ;  and  here  it 
begins  to  'approach  the  coast  again,  entering  under  the  name  of  the 
Mountains  of  Tipara,  or  Tiffash,  the  territory  of  Tunis ;  it  terminates 
with  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Zibeeb,  north  of  the  town  of  Tunis. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  height  of  these  mountains.  One 
summit,  the  Miltsin,  27  miles  Sf.E.  of  the  town  of  Marocco,  which  is 
free  from  snow  only  once  in  about  every  twenty  years,  according  to 
the  measurement  of  Lieutenant  Washington,  rises  to  11,400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  chains  along  the  Mediterranean, 
which  commonly  receive  the  general  name  of  Lesser  Atlas,  are  much 
lower.  Shaw  states  that  those  of  Wan-nan-shcere  and  Jurjura  are 
the  highest,  and  covered  with  snow  a  considerable  part  of  the  year ; 
and  the  French  naturalist,  Desfoutes,  estimated  their  height  at  7200 
feet.  This  part  of  the  Atlas  system  forms  the  buttress  of  the  table- 
land or  rather  ten-ace  of  Algeria.  Farther  to  the  east  the  mountains 
decrease  considerably  in  elevation. 

We  observe,  with  respect  to  the  principal  chain,  that  up  to  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  Desert  of  Angad,  it  forms  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  those  thnt 
run  north  and  south  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  or  the  Sahara.  The 
Lesser  Atlas  however  docs  not  form  Much  a  line  of  separation  between 
the  water-courses  running  to  wards  different  points ;  the  principal  rivers 
which  enter  the  Mediterranean  rise  to  the  south  of  it  in  a  lateral 
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chain,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  principal  chain,  and  make 
their  way  through  the  Utter. 

The  lateral  chain,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  western  continua- 
tion of  the  Lssssr  Atlas,  probably  separates  from  the  principal  range 
where  it  enters  the  Desert  of  Angad,  and  runs  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  at  a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  and  even  less.  It 
terminates  opposite  to  Gibraltar  in  the  bold  Cape  of  Ceuta,  called  by 
the  natives  Jebel  d'Axute  (Mountain  of  Monkeys),  and  in  Cape  Spartel. 
This  chain  is  thought  to  rise  only  to  about  2600  feet  above  the  sea  in 
the  highest  part,  and  is  the  only  one  which  traverses  the  extensive 
country  lying  to  the  west  of  the  principal  range. 

The  numerous  branches  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Lesser  Atlas, 
and  cover  the  country  between  it  and  the  Great  Desert,  are  imper- 
fectly known  as  to  their  height,  extent,  and  connection  with  one 
another.  It  would  seem  that  the  most  northern  of  these  chains,  that 
in  which  the  large  rivers  (the  Shellif,  Seibouse,  and  Mejerda)  take 
their  origin,  and  which  contains  the  Zackar  Mountains,  is  the  highest, 
and  that  they  lower  as  they  approach  the  Sahara. 

One  branch,  called  the  Jebel  Hadrar,  or  Southern  Atlas,  separating 
from  the  principal  chain  and  extending  towards  the  Sahara,  runs 
south-west  and  terminates  at  Cape  Nun.  It  divides  the  country 
about  the  rivers  Sus  and  Wad  Heeaa,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic 
from  the  region  drained  by  the  river  Draha,  which  is  absorbed  in  the 
loose  sand  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  nearly  unknown,  but  probably  rises 
only  to  a  moderate  height. 

Our  information  concerning  the  geology  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  is 
limited  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  skirts  of  the  ridges  are  formed  by 
secondary  limestone,  and  that  this  formation  probably  covers  the 
mountains  to  an  elevation  of  3000  or  4000  feet.  What  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  mountain  masses  is  unknown.  No  traces  of  volcanic 
agency  have  yet  been  discovered.  As  to  the  more  striking  features 
of  external  form,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  they  differ  considerably 
from  the  Alps.  The  Atlas  does  not  exhibit  pointed  peaks,  or  narrow 
and  aharp  edges,  but  its  form  everywhere  shows  a  decided  tendency 
to  extensive  table-lands,  broad  ridges,  and  rounded  summits.  On 
each  side  of  its  declivity  the  range  supports  two,  three,  or  more 
table-lauds,  at  different  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  rather  steep  slopes.  The  summit 
of  the  range  however  is  formed  by  great  masses  of  rock  which  are 
generally  inaccessible,  or  nearly  so ;  in  many  places  they  rise  perpen- 
dicularly. In  a  few  places  these  rnsssos  are  rent  asunder  by  long  and 
narrow  crevices,  through  which  the  mountain-passes  lead  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Jackson  states  that  only  two  such  passes  exist 
between  Morocco  and  the  province  of  Sus,  and  he  calls  them  Bcbavan 
and  Belavin ;  the  difficulty  of  passing  through  them  with  an  army 
reodets  the  possession  of  the  provinces  situated  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  the  principal  chain  precarious  to  the  emperor  of  Marocco. 
This  description  applies  more  particularly  to  the  Greater  Atlas  ;  but 
in  part  also  to  the  Lesser  Atlas :  Shaw  states  that  the  mountains  in 
Algiers  generally  rise  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  are  covered  with  a 
succession  of  groves  and  ranges  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  that  only 
occasionally  a  rocky  precipice  of  more  difficult  access  occurs.  Yet  he 
notices  in  his  topographical  description  several  very  difficult  mountain 
pass  it,  as  the  mountain  pus  of  Becban,  through  which  the  great  road 
between  the  town  of  Algiers  and  of  Constantina  lies.  This  peculi- 
arity in  the  form  of  these  mountains  offered  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties which  the  French  encountered  in  subjecting  the  territories  of 
Algiers.  [Auifcatc.] 

As  the  Atlas  Mountains  hi  some  places  rise  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual congelation,  and  in  many  others  approach  this  line  ;  and  as  at 
the  some  time  the  southern  declivity  is  turned  towards,  and  is  as  it 
were  contiguous  to,  the  Great  African  Desert,  where  the  greatest 
quantity  of  heat  Is  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  on  the  sides  of  the  Atlas  the  greatest  extremes  and 
variations  of  temperature  occur.  Little  definite  information  on  the 
subject  however  has  been  obtained.  We  learn  from  travellers  that  on 
the  low  plains  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  within  itx 
lower  ranges,  the  date  palms  cover  extensive  tracts ;  that  the  higher 
lands  abound  in  gum-trees,  almonds,  olives,  and  other  productions  of 
the  hotter  countries ;  that  the  lower  table-lands  produce  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  walnuts,  apricots,  and  other  fruits  common  to  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  that,  proceeding  higher  up  the  ranges,  the 
plains  are  covered  with  pines  of  an  Immense  size,  with  a  species  of 
oak  called  the  '  belute,'  the  acorn  of  which  1s  used  as  food  and  is 
ptefeiied  to  the  Spanish  chestnut,  and  with  ferns,  elms,  mountain-ash, 
and  several  species  of  juniper.  Higher  up  Urge  forests  of  firs  form 
theprincipal  vegetation. 

The  metallic  riches  of  these  mountains  are  not  much  better  known 
than  the  botany.  Rich  mines  of  different  kinds  exist  in  that  lateral 
range  which  separates  the  province  of  Sus  from  the  countries  on  the 
rinr  Draha ;  it  abounds  especially  in  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Ketewa, 
*  j1"0*  ****  °'  Tarudant,  contains  rich  mines  of  lead  and  brimstone ; 
and  saltpetre  of  a  superior  quality  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tarudant  itself.  About  60  or  60  miles  south-west  of  that  town  are 
nine*  of  Iron  of  a  very  malleable  quality,  equal  to  that  of  Biscay  in 
Spun.  At  Elola,  in  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  are  several  rich 
mines  of  copper,  some  of  which  are  impregnated  with  gold  ;  and  in 
the  MOM  place  there  is  alto  a  rich  sflrer  mine.  Mines  of  antimony 
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and  lead  are  likewise  found  in  Bus.  In  the  bed  of  the  rivor  \V,,d 
Messa  particles  of  silver  may  be  collected.  In  other  parts,  as  in  the 
Lesser  Atlas,  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  are  found.  Salt  is 
collected  in  many  places,  the  soil  being  strongly  impregnated  with  it. 

These  mountains  are  inhabited  by  lions  of  the  fiercest  kind  and  the 
largest  size ;   and  they  abound  in  antelopes,  monkeys  of  different 
species,  and  in  porcupines :  but  their  zoology  has  never  been 
investigated. 

Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  principal  features  of  this  exten- 
sive range,  we  shall  briefly  describe  the  nature  of  the  countries  which 
may  be  considered  as  included  in  its  bosom. 

The  countries  to  the  south  of  the  principal  range,  and  west  of  the 
meridian  of  London,  may  be  divided  into  two  regions,  one  of  which 
contains  the  provinces,  of  Tafilet  and  Draha  and  the  other  SUB.  The 
first  belongs  to  that  region  which  is  known  as  Beled  el  Jereed  (Land  of 
Dates),  and  extends  along  the  southern  declivity  of  the  whole  system. 
It  consists  of  gently-inclined  sandy  plains,  which  spread  to  the  f 
the  mountains,  and  along  which  are  found  numerous  detached  oases 
(wadys)  where  palms  chiefly  prevail,  but  other  fruit-trees  grow  like- 
wise. The  fruit  of  the  date,  with  camels,  horses,  and  cattle,  are  the 
sole  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region. 

The  province  of  Sus  in  divided  from  that  of  Draha  by  a  range 
f  mountains,  and  displays  quite  a  different  character.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  abounds  in  every  sort  of  agricultural  produce,  and  espe- 
cially in  different  kinds  of  fruits.  The  plantations  of  dates  are 
numerous,  and  those  of  olives  still  more  extensive.  The  country  may 
be  considered  as  a  plain  with  some  small  hills  dispersed  up 

The  country  included  by  the  Greater  Atlas,  by  that  lateral  branch 
which  terminates  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  may  be  considered  as  a  plain,  which  exhibit*  at  its  southern 
and  northern  extremities  extensive  level  and  low  countries  ;  its  < . 
between  the  rivers  Seboo  and  Oom-erbegh,  is  occupied  by  an  elevated 
table-land,  which  descends  in  regular  terraces  towards  the  ocean. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  these  three  divisions  will  be  given 
under  the  article  MAROCCO. 

The  countries  to  the  east  of  the  principal  chain  display  a  much 
greater  diversity  in  their  nature.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  northern  comprehends  the  Tell,  or  the  land 
adapted  to  agriculture  ;  the  southern  is  partly  comprehended 
the  name  of  Beled  el  Jereed,  though,  as  Shaw  observes,  it  is  called  by 
the  natives  the  Sahara,  which  name  cannot  be  applied  to  it  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  Europe.  M.  Carotte  also 
observes  that  the  only  distinction  which  the  natives  recoguiso  is  that 
of  the  Tell  and  the  Sahara ;  the  Tell  being  the  region  of  cereals  and 
the  Sahara  the  region  of  palms. 

_  The  Tell  comprehends  all  the  countries  which  are  watered  by  the 
rivers  falling  into  the  Mediterranean.  Ito  northern  half  is  occupied 
by  the  highlands  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  presents  only  a  succession 
of  mountains,  declivities,  and  narrow  valleys,  without  any  plain  of 
considerable  extent  intervening,  except  between  the  cape  of  Has 
Acconnatter  (Cape  Caxinus)  and  Cape  Matifu,  on  both  si-. 
the  south  of  the  town  of  Algierx,  when  the  country  exhibits  only 
moderate  hills  rising  on  a  rather  level  country.  I'.ut  to  the  .-omit  of 
the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  between  it  and  the  mountains  in  which  tin- 
large  rivers  take  their  origin,  the  country  extends  in  large  level  plains 
along  both  sides  of  the  rivers;  these  plains  abound  in  every  produce 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  But  as  these  plains  open  out  in  the. 
north-west  of  Marocco  they  lose  their  fertile  character,  assuming  more 
and  more  that  of  the  S:,1 

To  the  south  of  the  Tell  lies  a  country  which  in  many  respect* 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  complct.  K  -do-,  .1  -,  alleys, 
with  a  temporary  or  permanent  lake  in  their  hollows— th< 
of  the  waters  that  flow  down  from  the  adjacent  mountain*.  It  w..uM 
seem  that  such  volleys  extend  from  the  low  the  Lesser 

Syrtis,  through  the  whole  region,  up   to  tue  chain  of  the  <:.• 
Atlas ;  and  doubtless  they  rise  in  height  as  they  proceed  toward  the 
west     The  most  eastern  of  these  closed  valleys  is  that  of  the  lake 
called  Sibhah  or   Shibkah-ol-Lowdeah  (properly   Sal  .oidi. 

that  is,  the  salt  morass  of  the  volleys),  the  Tritonis  of  the  ancient 
geographers  (the  Lake  of  the  Marks),  which  is  separated  from  the 
Leaser  Syrtis  by  a  sandy  tract  of  apparently  no  great  elevation,  and 
to  the  south-oast  of  which,  at  no  great  distance,  are  the  Nofusa  or 
Xifzowah  Mountains,  the  moat  eastern  branch  of  the  Atla.t  system. 
The  lake  is  20  miles  long  and  0  miles  broad  ;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  a 
collection  of  water,  there  being  several  dry  tracts  interspersed  all  over 
it,  which  look  like  so  many  inlands.  In  the  dry  season  the  water 
entirely  disappears,  and  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  passed  by  the 
caravans,  for  the  direction  of  which  paloi-trunks  are  plant- 
distances,  because  the  ground  contains  many  dangeruun  pits  and 
numerous  quicksands.  Hence  it  is  called  the  Lake  of  Marks.  The 
of  the  lake  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  sea  in  saltness,  and  its  low 
shores  consist  of  sand  ;  they  however  are  partly  covered  by  extensive 
groves  of  date-palms.  It  receives  only  a  few  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains, which  inclose  it  on  the  north  and  south.  The  second  close 
valley  is  that  of  the  Melgigg  or  Mclrir,  or  the  country  called  Zaab, 
Zaban,  or  Zcbe.  This  is  a  narrow  tract  of  land  which  extends  from 
east  to  west  through  the  middle  of  the  territory  of  Algiers,  and  U 
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watered  by  the  river  Wad  Adje-dee,  or  correctly  Wadi-al-Jedl  (the 
River  of  the  Kid),  which  receives  many  small  rivers  originating  in 
the  mountains  between  the  Zaab  and  the  Tell,  and  falls  into  the  lake 
of  Melgigg,  a  very  extensive  irregularly-shaped  sheet  of  water  in  the 
rainy  season,  but  in  the  dry  months  a  plain  covered  with  salt,  con- 
taining many  quicksands  and  pits.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Adje-dee 
are  numerous  villages  surrounded  by  plantations  of  palm-trees.  The 
third  close  valley  is  that  of  the  Shatt-es-Saeda,  or  as  it  is  called  by 
Carette,  Lake  Hodna,  to  the  north-west  of  the  western  extremity 
of  the  preceding  valley.  It  is  a  plain  extending  for  many  miles 
between  two  chains  of  rather  high  mountains,  and  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year  is  either  covered  with  salt  or  overflowed  with 
water.  Here,  too,  the  quicksands  are  numerous,  and  occasion  danger 
to  the  xinwary  traveller.  Five  considerable  streams  empty  themselves 
into  the  Shatt-es-Saeda  from  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  it ;  but  the 
country  surrounding  this  lake  is  nearly  an  entire  waste,  and  seems  to 
be  much  more  elevated  than  the  Zaab.  To  the  north-west  of  this  is 
the  Desert  of  Sidi  Aica. 

To  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Zaab  and  the  Sibhah-Melgir  extends 
a  (pace  which  partakes  of  the  Sahara  character,  but  which  is 
separated  from  the  great  sandy  desert  commonly  known  as  the 
Sahara  by  a  series,  or  according  to  M.  Carette,  "  a  vast  archipelago 
of  oases,  each  of  which  displays  a  lively  group  of  towns  and 
villages ; "  and  around  each  of  which  are  plantations  of  date-palms  and 
other  fruit-trees.  This  chain  of  oases  extends  according  to  M. 
Carette  through  Tunis  and  Marocco,  as  well  as  Algeria.  (Shaw's 
'  Travels ' ;  Jackson's  '  Account  of  Marocco,'  and  '  Account  of  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Housa';  'Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society';  Carette's 
'L'Alge'rie  Heridionale  et  Septentrionale,'  in  the  'Exploration  Scien- 
tifique  de  I'Alge'rie,'  published  by  order  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment.) 

The  name  Atlat  first  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Greeks, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  general  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
mountainous  region  in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  African  continent. 
But  the  Atlas  of  Herodotus  (iv.  184)  is  rather  a  single  mountain  than 
a  mass  of  mountains.  "  It  is  of  contracted  dimensions,  and  circular ; 
and  said  to  be  so  high  that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  its  summits,  for 
the  clouds  never  leave  them  either  in  winter  or  summer  :  the  natives 
say  this  mountain  is  the  pillar  of  heaven."  In  these  western  regions 
the  fables  of  the  Greeks  placed  Atlas,  the  brother  of  Prometheus, 
bearing  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  (JEsch.  'Prom.'  348.)  From 
the  name  of  this  mountain  region  came  the  name  of  the  adjoining  or 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  native  name  of  these  mountains  according  to 
Pliny  (v.  1.)  and  Strabo  was  Duris. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient  geographers  had  a  very  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Atlas ;  but  still  the  Romans  probably  knew  more 
about  it  than  we  yet  do,  having  colonised  many  parts  of  the  country 
which  these  mountains  and  their  branches  occupy ;  the  accounts  of 
it  in  Roman  writers  are  however  very  vague.  As  far  as  we  can 
collect  it  was  only  the  highest  and  western  part  in  the  kingdom  of 
Marocco  to  which  they  applied  the  term  Atlas ;  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  extended  the  name  to  the  high  lands  to  the  east  so  far  as  we 
now  do.  The  consul  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Pliny,  wan  the  first  Roman  commander  who  crossed  the  Atlas.  His 
report  of  their  great  height  agreed  with  all  that  had  up  to  that  time 
been  said  of  them  ;  he  found  the  lower  parts  of  the  range  covered 
with  thick  forests  of  lofty  trees,  and  the  summits  with  deep  snow  in 
the  midst  of  summer. 

The  offset  (wpiiirouj)  of  the  Greater  Atlas  has  been  described  as 
terminating  at  Ceuta,  the  Septem  Frntr.x,  <>r  (Seven  Brothers,  of  Pliny 
and  Strabo.  The  Greek  geographer  seems  to  make  the  Atlas 
Mountains  commence  at  Cotes,  now  Cape  Spartel,  and  continue  along 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  (Compare  Strabo,  p.  825  and  Pliny, 
T.  i.)  Pliny  says  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Ampelusia,  the 
Vine  Tract,  to  the  headland  which  we  now  call  Cape  Spartel.  Strabo 
gives  no  name  to  the  mountain  range  stretching  eastward  and  in  the 
interior  from  Cotes  to  the  Syrtes  ;  but  he  describes  it,  together  with 
the  ranges  parallel  to  it,  as  inhabited  first  by  the  Maurusii,  or  Moors, 
and  in  the  interior  by  the  Gtetuli.  Humboldt  ('  Aspects  of  Nature,' 
L  14fi,  Sabine's  trans.)  follows  Professor  Ideler  in  asserting  that  the 
Atlas  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  can  only  be  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  ;  but 
they  agree  in  stating  that  the  Atlas  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  mnnt  be  in  Northern  Africa. 

ATOM.,  -ir  A  I'OM.ON,  is  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of  the 
Maldives  to  the  detached  coral  formations  of  which  their  Archipelago 
is  composed.  They  are  commonly  of  a  circular  form  (the  reef  seldom 
exceeding  a  mile  in  breadth),  inclosing  a  lagoon,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles  in  diameter,  and  rise  pMpcmBMlany  from  an  unfathomable 
dfj.Hi.  They  are  of  the  same  nature  an  the  coral  formations  of  the 
Sontb  Seas,  though  generally  on  a  larger  scale ;  the  name  Atoll  is 
exclusively  use<l  :  ret. 

ATOOI,  ATOWAI,  orTAUAI.     [SANDWICH  ISLANDS.] 

ATRA'TO,  a  river  in  South  America,  in  the  republic  of  New 
Qranadn,  and  in  the  <1<  I  th«  l!io  ('auca,  of  which  latter  it 

drains  the  northern  part,  called  the  province  of  Choc6.  It  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  three  small  rivers,  Kio  Quito,  Rio  Andageda,  and  Rio 
Zitara,  which  rise  in  a  mountain-knot  a  little  south  of  6°  N.  lat.,  and 
soon  join  one  another.  It  runs  nearly  straight  from  south  to  north 


for  upwards  of  150  miles  ;  its  mouth  is  in  the  Bay  of  Choco,  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  near  8°  N.  lat.  Traversing  a 
narrow  valley,  which  lies  between  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  for 
two-thirds  of  the  year  is  drenched  by  almost  continual  rains,  the 
Atrato  brings  down  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  would  be 
supposed  from  the  length  of  its  course ;  and,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Alcedo,  its  mouth  ia  five  leagues  wide.  Just  at  its  entrance 
into  the  sea  are  seventeen  small  islands,  lying  in  two  lines.  It  is 
navigable  by  large  vessels  for  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Atrato  and  its  affluents  was  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It  is 
extremely  mountainous,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  forests  almost  inaccessible,  and  the 
narrow  valleys  on  account  of  the  almost  continual  moisture  of  the  air 
are  marshy,  and  so  frequently  overflowed  that  the  inhabitants  find  it 
necessary  in  many  places  to  build  their  houses  upon  trees,  in  order  to 
be  elevated  at  some  distance  above  the  damp  soil  and  the  reptiles 
engendered  in  the  putrid  waters.  As  the  adjacent  mountains  contain 
rich  mines  of  gold,  and  the  Atrato  and  all  its  affluents  bring  down 
from  them  gold  dust,  a  few  Europeans  have  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  who  cause  considerable  quantities  of  gold  to  be  collected  by 
then-  slaves,  by  washing  the  sand  of  the  rivers.  The  native  Indians 
too,  pay  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them  in  that  metal.  The  mines 
are  at  present  not  worked,  and  agriculture  is  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, though  it  is  said  that  the  valley  contains  many  fertile 
tracts. 

The  Atrato  River,  which  is  al«o  called  Darien  and  Choco,  has 
obtained  some  historical  celebrity  :  the  first  European  settlement  on 
the  continent  of  America  was  founded  not  far  from  its  mouth  in  1510, 
by  Vaaco  Nunez  de  Balboa.  It  was  called  Santa  Maria  el  Antiqua, 
and  abandoned  for  Panama  in  1518,  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of 
the  air. 

In  modern  times  the  Atrato  has  acquired  another  sort  of  celebrity  : 
it  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  only  existing  water-communication 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  has  been  effected.  One  of 
its  sources,  the  Rio  Quito,  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Rio  Son  Juan, 
or  Rio  de  Naonama  (a  tributary  of  the  Pacific),  and  between  thorn 
runs  a  ravine  called  Quebreda  de  Raspadura.  In  this  ravine  the  priest 
of  the  village  of  Novita  made  his  parishioners  dig  a  little  canal, 
which  is  navigable  during  the  heavy  rain?,  and  thus  the  canoes  of  the 
Indians  carry  the  cacao,  the  most  important  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  adjacent  country,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San 
Juan  to  that  of  the  Atrato.  This  canal  was  cut  in  1788. 

(Alcedo;  Humboldt.) 

ATRI.    [ABRUZZO.] 

ATRI,  HA'TRIA  PICE'NA.     [Aunczzo ;  ADBIA.] 

ATRIB,  or  ARTRIB,  a  village  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  Athribis  (vofdts  'ASpi/Si'rTjs)  of  Herodotus 
(ii.  166).  Blocks  of  stone  which  have  been  observed  here  probably 
indicate  the  site  of  a  temple,  parts  of  which  may  still  be  buried. 

ATRIKANSKOI.    [SIBERIA.] 

ATSHINSK,  or  ACHINSK,  a  very  thriving  town,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name,  but  at  present  comprised  in  the 
circle  of  Kainsk,  in  the  province  of  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Atshin  and  Tshulym,  the  latter  of  which  on  leaving  the  town 
runs  in  a  northerly  direction,  until  it  falls  into  the  Tshulchinsk,  a 
feeder  of  the  Oby.  It  lies  at  a  distance  of  about  540  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  Tobolsk,  and  about  130  miles  E.  from  Tomsk,  in  56°  5'  N.  lat., 
90°  50'  E.  long.  Though  only  founded  in  1782  it  is  important  as  a 
place  of  transit  for  inland  trade.  Part  of  the  traffic  across  the  lino  of 
the  Lral  is  brought  to  Atshinsk  in  consequence  of  its  communication 
with  Tobolsk  through  the  Oby  and  Tshulym.  The  soil  in  its  vicinity 
is  fertile,  usually  producing  thirty-fold  ;  husbandry  is  therefore  the 
principal  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants,  who  supply  large  quantities  of 
corn  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  inhabitants  consist  either 
of  exiles  or  Tshulym  Tartars. 

ATTERCLIFFE.     [SHEFFIELD.] 

ATTERSEE.     [Ess.] 

AT'TICA  (properly  'ATTIK^,  At'tite),  one  of  the  political  divisions 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  some  (Strabo, 
p.  391)  have  derived  it  from  the  word  Acte,  a  term  expressive  of  the 
form  of  the  coast-line.  [AcTlUM.]  From  Acte  the  word  Actike 
might  be  regularly  formed,  and  afterwards  corrupted  into  Attikc. 
But  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  Att-ike  contains  the  element  Attk 
or  A  Ih  which  we  observe  in  the  words  Atth-is  and  Ath-ensc. 

Attica  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  a  third  is  protected  by  mountains.  The  mountain  range 
which  descends  from  northern  Greece  forms  a  knot  close  upon  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  at  the  huge  mass  of  Cithscron,  from  which  two  chief 
branches  are  given  out.  One  takes  a  general  south-west  direction, 
under  the  ancient  name  of  the  Oneian  Mountains,  filling  up  the  great- 
est part  of  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  (here  called  the  Alcyonian),  and  the  Saronic  Gulf;  its 
termination  on  the  shore  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  is  at  the  Scironian  rocks 
(Kakiscala),  which  press  so  closely  on  the  coast  as  to  allow  no  road 
between  their  base  and  the  sea.  (Strabo,  p.  891.)  The  other  branch, 
which  has  a  general  eastern  direction,  and  is  called  the  range  of  Parnee, 
separates  Attica  from  Bcootia  and  the  valley  of  the  Boeotian  Asopus  : 


no  ATTICA. 

this  range  terminate*  abruptly  to  the  north  of  Rhamnus,  on  the  sea- 
coast  opposite  Kubcsa. 

According  to  the  survey  of  Captain  CopeUnd,  the  termination  of 
the  range  of  Parnes  may  be  placed  at  Cape  Calamo,  on  the  Euripiu*, 
opposite  to  Cape  Aliveri,  in  Euboea  :  above  this  cape  to  the  west  rues 
an  eminence  (probably  the  ancient  Phelleus)  to  the  height  of  2038 
flit,  and  two.  other jpointa  in  the  range  of  Parnes  (advancing  westward 
from  the  supposed  Phelleus)  are  respectively  2758  and  4193  feet  high. 
A  considerable  part  of  Parnes  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak, 
arbutus,  and  wild  pear-trees. 

The  range  of  Parnes  on  the  north  and  the  Oneian  range  on  the 
north-west  completely  shut  in  the  Attic  peninsula,  under  which  term 
we  include  also  the  small  plain  of  Megaris.  There  are  two  roads  from 
Corinth  into  the  Megaris ;  one,  which  is  the  shorter  route,  runs  across 
the  mountains  at  Derveni ;  the  other  runs  to  Calamaky  on  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  and  thence  follows  the  Scironian  pass,  which  at  present  only 
admits  a  single  vehicle  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  way.  Thin  Sciro- 
uian  pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment  of  the  mountains  which  ter- 
minate on  the  coast,  U  four  leagues  in  length.  (Thiersch.  ii.  32.) 
Megaris  formed  one  of  the  four  ancient  divisions  of  Attica,  and  after 
the  death  of  Pandion  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Niaus.  When  the 
Dorians  invaded  the  Attic  peninsula  in  the  reign  of  Codrus,  they  were 
only  able  to  get  possession  of  the  Megaris,  which  however  they  kept, 
and  founded  Megara,  a  Dorian  city,  on  the  confines  of  their  Ionian 
neighbours  of  Attica.  The  history  of  Megaris  therefore  requires  a 
separate  consideration.  [MzoARis.] 

A  natural  boundary  separates  Megaris  from  Attica  properly  no 
called.  A  range  of  high  land  descends  from  the  north-west  boundary 
of  Attica  and  terminates  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  in  two 
summits  (Strabo,  p.  395)  formerly  called  Kcratn,  or  the  Horns,  and 
now  Kandili,  in  88°  1'  53'  N.  lat,  23°  28'  8"  E.  long.  (Captain  Cope- 
land.)  Another  mountain  range,  which  branches  out  from  Parnes 
and  has  a  general  southerly  direction,  terminates  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  and  on  the  narrow  strait  which  here  separates  the 
mainland  from  the  island  of  Salami*.  The  ancient  name  of  this  range 
was  <Bgal*o«,  a  term  also  applied  to  its  southern  extremity,  which 
abate  on  the  coast,  and  under  which  Xerxes  sat  to  witness  the  sea-fight 
ofSalamis.  (Herod,  viii.  90.)  The  name  Corydallus  was  given  to  a  part 
of  this  range  which  terminates  near  the  old  ferry.  (Strabo,  p.  394.) 

Between  the  range  of  Kerate  and  that  of  jEgaleos  lies  the  Eleusinian 
Plain,  one  of  the  natural  divisions  of  Attica. 

The  Athenian  Plain  was  frequently  called  merely  '  the  Plain  '  (ri> 
ritiof),  but  both  the  Athenian  and  the  Eleusinian  plains  are  some- 
time* included  under  the  general  name  of  '  the  Plain.'  The  Athenian 
Plain  U  bounded  by  the  range  of  ^Egaleos  on  the  west.  The  eastern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  mountains  which  run  southward  from 
Parnes,  and  forming  two  mosses,  terminate  respectively  in  Cape  Zoster, 
and  in  the  rocky  promontory  of  Sunium,  which  is  in  87°  89'  N.  l.-it, 
24°  0'  68"  E.  long.  Thus  the  transverse  ranges  of  Kerata,  .-Egalcoa, 
and  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Athenian  Plain,  mark  out 
this  province  into  three  chief  divisions,  of  which  the  third  lies  between 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Athenian  Plain  and  the  sea. 

There  is  no  general  name  for  the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Athenian  Plain.  The  most  northern  part  appears  to 
be  the  ancient  Brilessui  (Leake),  but  it  was  subsequently,  as  at  present, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Pentelicus.  The  highest  part  of  this 
range,  which  lies  N.E.  from  Athens,  and  near  the  eastern  shore  of 
Attics,  is  8884  feet  Pentelicus  consists  of  a  mass  of  hard  fine-grained 
white  marble,  which  supplied  the  materials  for  the  public  buildings  of 
Athens.  The  direction  of  this  mountain  mass  is  about  south-east 
towards  the  eastern  shore,  to  which  it  approaches  very  close,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  Eruinus  :  it  is  separated  from  the  range  of  Hymet- 
tus by  a  depression  about  two  miles  in  length.  Hy mettus,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  8604  feet,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Athenian 
Plain  down  to  the  western  coast.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
depression;  the  northern  or  greater  Hymettus  U  now  called  Telo 
:  ;  and  the  southern,  which  formerly  had  the  descriptive  name 
of  Anhvdrus,  or  Waterless,  is  now  called  Mavro  Vonni. 

A  hilly  district  runs  along  the  coast  in  a  south-eastern  direction  from 
the  sotithrrn  extremity  of  Hymettus  to  the  mountains  of  Lauriun, 
where  the  silver-mine*  were  once  worked,  and  to  the  promontory  of 
M  :  thin  hilly  country  also  runs  northward  as  far  as  the  ancient 
Brauron,  which  is  near  the  eastern  coast,  and  probably  on  the  Erasinus. 
The  whole  of  this  barren  district  was  called  by  the  general  term  of 
Paralia,  or  the  Sea-Coast  District  The  small  extent  of  level  or 
undulating  country  bounded  by  Pentelicus  on  the  north,  Hymettus  on 
the  west,  the  hills  of  the  Paralia  on  the  south,  and  the  sea  on  the  east, 
was  named  Mesogaia,  or  the  Central  Land,  a  name  which  is  retained 
in  the  .lightly-corrupted  form  of  Mesogia.  One  road  from  the  Athe- 
nian Plain  into  the  Mosogaia  runs  in  the  depression  between  the  two 
r*rt"  * ;  another  road  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Cephisus 

leads  into  the  Mesogaia  between  the  heights  of  Pentelicus  and  the 
north*™  HymeUui.  That  mountainous  part  of  Attica  which  occupies 
th*  northeast  angle  of  the  province,  between  the  southern  extremity 
of  PenteUcus,  the  range  of  Parnes,  and  the  sea,  was  called  Diacria,  a 
nmroe  which  impli«  a  region  interspersed  with  rugged  eminences. 
Tht^ndr  level  j»rt  of  this  district  is  the  small  plain  of  Marathon 
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It  appears  then  that  Attica  Proper,  with  respect  to  its  plain*  is 
distributed  into  five  natural  divisions  :  —  1,  the  Eleusinian  or  Thriaitian 
Plain  ;  2,  the  Athenian  Plain  ;  3,  the  Paralia  ;  4,  the  Mesogaia  ;  5,  the 
Plain  of  Marathon.  The  area  of  Attica  may  be  roughly  stated  at 
about  700  English  square  miles,  not  including  Salamis,  which  perhaps 
contains  about  40  square  miles.  Though  we  now  know  the  coast-line 
of  Attica  with  accuracy,  we  are  still  without  that  exact  knowledge  of 
the  inland  boundaries  which  would  enable  us  to  avoid  considerable 
error  in  estimating  the  surface  ;  but  taking  it  at  700  square  miles,  it 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Worcestershire  (723  square  miles),  and  only 
about  one-eighth  of  that  of  Yorkshire. 

The  plain  of  Peiraike,  or  Oropia,  lying  between  Parnes,  the  Asopus, 
and  the  sea,  contained  the  town  of  Oropus.  Though  physically  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  Attica,  and  properly  considered  a  part  of 
Bowtia,  this  district  generally  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  To  settle 
all  disputes,  Philip  gave  it  to  the  Athenians  after  he  had  taken 


The  sea-coast  of  Attica  begins  on  the  west  side  with  the  fine  bay  of 
Eleusis,  formed  by  the  receding  coast  of  the  mainland  and  the  irregu- 
larly-shaped island  of  Salamis,  which  lies  in  front  of  it.  Two  narrow 
channels,  one  on  the  east  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  island, 
open  into  this  deep  landlocked  bay,  which  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  great  lake  ;  the  channel  on  the  west  is  narrower  and  more  intricate 
than  the  eastern,  which  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  any  ships. 
The  bay  itself  is  a  capacious  haven,  with  a  great  depth  of  water.  The 
termination  of  the  range  of  ^Egalcos  on  the  Attic  coast  forms  a  hilly 
peninsula  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  Salamis  ;  here  Strabo  places  the 
ferry,  to  which  he  assigns  a  breadth  of  two  stadia,  or  about 
English  feet,  but  the  width  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  at 
least  1250  yards.  The  small  rocky  island  of  Psyttaleia,  the  n.-i 
which  is  connected  with  the  great  sea-fight  of  Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  95), 
lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  passage  into  the  Bay  of  Eleusis. 
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Proceeding  along  the  coast  we  come  to  the  ports  of  Athens  already 
described  [ATHENS]  ;  to  the  promontory  Colios  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Phalenc  Bay,  and  to  a  low  marshy  shore  or  lagoon  occupying  a 
large  part  of  the  coast  between  Coliaa  and  the  Cape  of  llakr,  now 
Cape  Pavlo.  Between  Halto  and  Zoster  which  forms  the  most  remark- 
able projection  on  this  coast,  are  some  small  rocky  islands  (Leake), 
which  the  Persian  ships  when  flying  from  the  battle  of  Salamis  at 
first  sight  mistook  for  the  enemy's  fleet;  but  Herodotus  (viii.  97,  l"7i 
says,  though  he  probably  might  be  mistaken,  that  the  heights  which 
appeared  like  ships  were  on  the  mainland.  The  position  of  Cape 
AstypaUea  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  island  of  Eleussa  (now 
Lagonisi),  which  lies  in  front  of  it  The  extreme  point  of  Attica, 
Cape  Sunium,  is  now  called  Colonnes,  from  the  fourteen  remaining 
Doric  columns  of  white  marble  which  adorned  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  Sunium,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  land.  Kimimn  was  made  a 
strong  fort  (Thucyd.  viii  4),  and  the  walls  are  still  traceable  in  all 
their  circuit  except  in  some  parts,  which  owing  to  the  precipitous 
character  of  the  rock  needed  no  defence.  The  circuit  of  the  inclosure 
is  above  half  a  mile  ;  the  temple  occupied  a  small  part  of  it  close 
upon  the  bold  promontory,  and  appears  to  have  had  Propyloea,  like 
the  great  temple  on  the  Acropolis.  The  length  of  the  west  coast  of 
Attica  from  the  Horns  to  Colonues  is  about  60  miles.  Strabo  states 
the  distance  from  Peirams  to  Sunium  at  330  stadia,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  true  distance  of  about  40  miles. 

The  east  coast  of  Attica  from  the  small  bay  of  Sunium  north- 
ward is  rugged  and  barren,  rising  into  hills  covered  with  trees  and 
brushwood  ;  the  hills  between  Sunium  and  Thoricus  arc  the  silver- 
nine  district  of  Laurium.  Between  Sunium  and  Thoricus  i»  the 
Bay  of  Panonmo,  the  ancient  Panormus.  Thoricus,  now  Theriko, 
with  its  port  Mandri  was  once  a  demos  of  some  importance  :  the 
traces  of  the  fortifications  Oten.  '  Hcllen.'  i.  2.  1),  the  ruins  of  a 
theatre,  and  of  a  quadrangular  building  which  was  surrounded  l>y  a 
Doric  colonnade,  still  exist  Dhaskslio  is  probably  the  port  of  tho 
ancient  demos  of  Potamus.  Hafti,  further  north,  a  port  of  consider- 
able size,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  Prasias.  On  a  small 
island  in  this  bay  there  is  a  colossal  statue  of  white  marble  in  a  sitting 
posture,  to  which  the  modern  name  of  Raftes,  '  the  Tailor,'  ban  been 
given,  and  hence  transferred  to  the  bay.  The  Krasinus,  tho  only 
stream  that  waters  the  Mesogaia,  runs  past  Vraona,  supposed  to  be 
Brauron,  and  enters  the  sea  three  miles  north  of  Port  Kafti.  About 
ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Erasinus  some  offsets  of 
Pentelicus  come  close  upon  the  coast,  forming  tho  south  and  south- 
western  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Marathon  ;  the  north  and  north- 
eastern boundary  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  offsets  of  Parnes  and 
Cape  Stoini,  conjecture)  by  Leake  to  be  the  ancient  Cynosura.  The 
name  Marathon  which  originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  four  towns 
-..!»:•  K  formed  the  Totrnpolis,  was  afterwards  used  a*  a  general  name 
for  tli-  whole  district  [MARATHON.]  North  of  Marathon,  on  the 
coast,  we  find  at  Ovrio  Castro  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Rhamnus 
and  of  the  temple  of  Nemesis.  Parts  of  a  colossal  figure  found 
there  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  statue  of  Nemesis  whieh 
was  the  work  of  I'hidias  (Pausan.  i  33).  Tho  words  <•' 
seem  to  imply  that  there  was  a  road  along  th>  n  HliiiinniM 

•liis  road  must  have  passed  P»a|'liH,  "lii'li  ''ol'.n.-l    Leake. 
place  at  Calamo.     The  coast  line  from  Sunium  to  Calamo  is 
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about  60  miles,  or  very  near  it,  which  is  the  same  length  that  we 
have  assigned  to  the  western  coast ;  it  happens  also  that  the  direct 
distances  from  Sunium  to  the  Horns  and  Calamo  respectively  are 
very  nearly  the  same. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  two  great  plains  of 
Attica,  the  Eleusinian  and  the  Athenian. 

\Ve  have  preferred  the  name  of  Eleusinian  for  the  western  plain 
of  Attica,  though  the  chief  part  of  it  is  called  the  Thriasian  by 
ancient  writers,  from  the  demos  of  Thria.  The  range  of  ^Egaleos 
formed  a  natural  limit  between  the  Athenian  and  Eleusinian  plains, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  follow  the  obscure  traces  of  old  traditions,  the 
Eleusiuians  in  the  earliest  history  of  Attica  were  a  community  quite 
distinct  from  the  Athenians,  and  sometimes  at  war  with  them.  The 
fertile  Thriasian  Plain  extended  between  the  range  of  ^Egaleos  and 
Eleusis  along  the  borders  of  the  bay  and  to  the  north  of  it.  The 
Sacred  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  along  which  the  annual  solemn 
procession  to  the  Eleusinian  festival  passed,  after  crossing  yEgaleos 
by  the  narrow  pass  where  the  modern  convent  of  Dhafni  stands, 
came  down  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  near  the  Rheiti, 
or  salt  ponds,  whose  fish  formed  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  great 
temple  of  Eleusis.  [ELEUSIS.]  This  lagoon  or  at  least  one  of  them 
seem*  marked  in  the  recent  survey  as  in  some  measure  communicating 
with  the  water  of  the  bay.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rheiti 
the  Sacred  road  ran  in  the  rocks  above  the  Rheiti  to  Eleusis,  from 
which  town  the  road  continued  as  it  now  does  below  the  Horns  on 
the  west  side  cf  the  bay  to  the  town  of  Megara.  The  Sacred  road 
was  lined  on  both  sides  with  monuments  which  Pausanias  has 
described  at  length  (i.  §  36-38).  The  most  important  edifice  on  this 
road  was  the  Temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Poecilum,  of  which  the 
three  remaining  Ionic  columns  were  removed  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1801 
and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  At  some  little  distance  from 
this  was  a  Temple  of  Aphrodite.  When  Attica  was  invaded  on  the 
west  the  fertile  plain  of  Thria  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  ravages 
of  an  enemy.  (Thucyd.  ii.  19.)  We  cannot  determine  in  what  part 
of  the  Eleusinian  Plain  we  must  look  for  the  Rharian  Plain ;  some 
modern  writers  have  placed  it  to  the  west  of  Eleusis. 

Attica  i«  a  dry  country,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  irrigated  it  is 
generally  unproductive.  Two  small  streams  water  the  Eleusinian 
1'lain  :  one  called  the  Cephisus,  now  the  Sarand.iforo,  descends  from 
the  great  mountain  of  Cithseron  through  the  narrow  plain  of 
Eleutheree  into  that  of  Eleusis ;  the  other  small  stream  now  known 
as  Janula  rises  near  the  pass  of  Phyle  in  the  range  of  Fames,  and 
runs  through  the  Thriasian  Plain  towards  the  Rheiti.  The  remains 
of  an  arched  aqueduct  intended  to  supply  Eleusis  with  water  are 
still  seen  stretching  across  the  plain  towards  Eleusis  from  the  upper 
course  of  this  latter  stream.  The  Cephisus  though  almost  dry  in  the 
warm  weather  brings  down  from  Cithaeron  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
water  in  the  wet  season,  and  in  ancient  times  mounds  were  raised  to 
protect  Eleusis  from  those  sudden  inundations. 

The  chief  river  of  the"  Athenian  plain  is  the  Cephisus.  Its  most 
north-eastern  source  is  at  Trinemii  (Strab.  p.  400),  between  the 
northern  face  of  Pentelicus  and  Parnes ;  another  branch  rises  on  the 
south  face  of  Pentelicus,  and  flowing  westward  joins  the  main  stream 
north  of  Athens :  other  branches  rise  in  the  high  range  of  Parnes 
about  Deceleia  and  still  farther  westward.  The  Cephisus  flows  south- 
ward on  the  west  side  of  Athens,  through  what  was  called  by 
distinction  'the  Plain;'  its  outlet  was  originally  in  the  Bay  of 
Phalerum,  and  when  the  Long  Walls  were  built  it  was  necessary  to 
make  tunnels  to  carry  off  so  much  of  the  river  as  was  not  consumed 
in  irrigation.  Strabo  remarks  that  "  the  Cephisus  is  only  a  torrent 
stream,  and  that  in  summer  it  fails  altogether."  But  it  does  not 
fail  hi  the  summer  now,  in  fact,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  river  in 
Attica  which  is  never  without  water.  "  During  the  whole  summer  it 
irrigates  the  200  gardens  on  its  banks,  and  in  winter  it  supplies  water 
for  the  olive-trees  which  are  planted  in  these  gardens.  To  conduct 
the  water  to  the  grounds  the  inhabitants  have  made  small  trenches 
and  ditches ;  the  irrigation  takes  place  on  fixed  days  and  hours,  so 
that  each  garden  is  watered  twice  a  week "  (Thiersch.)  The  same 
writer  informs  us  that  the  irrigation  all  through  Attica  is  in  an 
excellent  condition,  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus  with  its 
noble  gardens  and  ancient  olive-trees  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
beautiful  description  by  Sophocles  ('  (Ed.  CoL'  685)  of  the  fertility 
conferred  on  his  native  district  by  the  Cephisus.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Ilismis  in  the  description  of  Athens ;  the  main  branch 
rises  on  the  north  face  of  the  greater  Hymettus,  from  which  it  takes 
a  turn  to  the  west  and  then  to  the  south,  running  along  the  east 
side  of  Athens.  The  Kridanus,  which  joins  it  near  Athens,  rises  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  greater  Hymettus  at  a  place  called  Syriani  ; 
its  fountain  is  in  a  beautiful  spot  surrounded  by  verdure.  In  summer 
the  Dissus  is  quite  dry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens ;  it  seems 
originally  to  have  terminated  where  the  Cephimu  did  in  the  Phaleric 
Bay,  but  it  now  seldom  reaches  the  sea.  Besides  these  streams  there 
are  only  two  others  worth  notice :  one  is  the  Erasmus,  which  flows 
from  the  eastern  slopes  of  HyniuttiiH  through  the  Mesogaia  into  the 
sea,  north  of  |',,rt,  Kafti ;  and  the  other  is  the  river  of  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  which  comes  from  Mount  I'll.  I], m. 

Tin-  raiigii  of  1'arnes  stands  liko  a  wiill  between  Attica  and  Boeotia, 
but  the  ascent  ii  much  greater  from  the  Athenian  side ;  the  ascent 


from  the  higher  level  of  Bcootia  is  less  difficult.  There  are  several 
passes  through  this  range  which  were  formerly  of  great  importance 
for  the  military  defence  of  Attica.  The  most  western  pass  was  by  the 
'  Three  Heads'  as  the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the  '  Oak  Heads'  according 
to  Athenian  usage  (Herod,  ix.  39),  which  we  may  conjecture  was 
some  remarkable  eminence  near  the  defile  of  Cithajron.  This  is  now 
called  the  pass  of  Kondura,  at  which  place  the  roads  from  Megara, 
Athens,  and  Eleusis  meet ;  and  from  this  point  the  road  is  continued 
to  Plataja  and  Thebes,  through  the  deep  defile  near  the  '  Three 
Heads.' 

The  pass  of  Phyle  is  about  north  by  west  of  Athens.  The  fortifi- 
cation which  still  retains  its  name  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  which  can 
only  be  approached  on  the  east  side,  and  completely  commands  the 
narrow  pass.  From  this  elevated  fort  Thrasybulus  and  the  little  band 
of  exiles  could  view  the  whole  Athenian  plain  and  the  Saronic  Gulf 
before  they  meditated  a  descent  into  the  low  country.  Panactum 
(Thucyd.  v.  3.  42),  an  Athenian  fort  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Bceotia,  was  possibly  connected  with  some  part  of  this  pass,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  data  for  determining  its  position.  The  great  eastern 
pass  was  that  of  Deceleia  (now  Tatoy),  which  runs  past  "  the  solitary 
church  of  St.  Mercurius,  and  descends  into  the  Boeotian  plain  at 
Buydti."  (Leake.) 

On  this  pass  Herodotus  (ix.  15)  places  the  demos  of  Sphendale,  and 
this  was  the  road  that  Mardouius  took  when  he  retreated  from  Attica : 
by  this  pass  also  the  grain  imported  into  Athens  from  Eubcea  through 
Oropus  was  carried.  (Thucyd.  vii.  28.)  The  highest  points  of  Parnes 
lie  between  the  passes  of  Deceleia  and  Phyle ;  one  of  the  summits 
between  these  two  points  appears  to  be  that  to  which  we  have  assigned 
the  height  of  4193  feet.  Another  pass  still  more  to  the  eastward  leads 
from  the  plain  of  Marathon  past  Capandriti  to  Marcopoulo  in  the 
Oropia. 

The  great  mass  of  the  mountains  of  Attica  are  calcareous,  but  the 
stone  differs  very  much  in  quality  and  colour.  The  best  specimens  of 
white  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Meudeli  (the  ancient  Pentelicus) 
are  very  white,  hard,  and  fine-grained  ;  but  owing  to  numerous  little 
pieces  of  flint  or  quartz  imbedded  in  it  this  marble  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  be  worked  by  the  sculptor.  Between  Pentelicus  and  Parnes 
the  mass  of  rocks  appears  to  be  mica-slate,  which  is  also  the  basis  of 
the  region  of  Pentelicus.  Marble  also  was  in  former  times  quarried 
on  Hymettus,  and  as  well  as  that  of  Pentelicus  was  an  article  of 
export :  it  was  commonly  less  white  than  that  of  Pentelicus,  and  in 
some  places  was  nearly  gray.  It  was  much  used  for  building  by  the 
Romans.  This  marble  extends  to  the  promontory  of  Zoster.  Near 
the  boundary  of  Megaris  in  the  Horns  there  is  an  immense  deposit  of 
conchiferous  limestone,  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Pausanias 
(i.  44,  §  6).  The  silver-mine  district  of  Laurium  contained  numerous 
very  productive  mines,  and  might  probably  still  be  worked  to  advan- 
tage with  the  aid  of  modern  improvements,  for  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  ore  is  exhausted.  Salt  was  made  in  ancient  times  from  the 
salt-marshes  on  the  coast. 

Attica  cannot  produce  much  grain  in  proportion  to  its  surface.  The 
soil  is  light  and  dry,  and  the  husbandman  can  cultivate  most  pro- 
fitably the  olive,  fig,  and  grape,  except  on  some  of  the  best  lands. 
The  olives  and  figs  of  ancient  Attica  were  esteemed  as  of  very  supe- 
rior flavour,  as  well  as  for  ripening  earlier  and  lasting  in  season  longer 
than  those  of  other  countries.  The  olive  was  the  gift  and  under  the 
special  protection  of  Athena.  The  sacred  olive-tree  which  grew  in  tho 
temple  of  the  goddess  on  the  Acropolis  was  the  parent  of  the  conse- 
crated olives  of  the  Academy,  and  from  these  sprung  all  the  others  in 
Attica.  The  fig  was  the  gift  of  Demeter,  and  a  sacred  fig-tree  grew 
in  t  Je  temple  of  that  goddess  at  Eleusis.  All  kinds  of  leguminous 
vegetables  can  be  successfully  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus 
of  the  Athenian  Plain.  (Thiersch.)  The  fragrance  and  abundance  of 
flowers  in  Attica  have  rendered  Hymettus  noted  for  its  honey,  arid  we 
find  that  when  Wheler  visited  Attica  the  monks  of  Mendeli,  a  monas- 
tery of  Pentelicus,  had  5000  hives. 

Attica  is  not  well  adapted  for  breeding  the  horse  to  any  amount ; 
nor  do  horned  cattle  in  general  succeed  well  either  here  or  in  any  of 
the  low  hot  parts  of  Greece.  Sheep  and  goats,  and  especially  the  kid, 
formed  of  old  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  husbandmen  ;  and  in 
Greece  generally  at  the  present  day  butter  and  cheese  are  solely 
produced  from  the  milk  of  the  goat  and  the  sheep.  The  ancients 
possessed  several  varieties  of  the  sheep,  and  every  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  improvement  of  tho  breed.  The  seas  round  the  coast  of 
Attica  abound  in  excellent  fish,  all  the  species  of  which  were  known 
to  and  highly. prized  by  the  ancient  gastronomists  :  the  red  mullet 
caught  about  Cape  Zoster  is  as  much  valued  as  it  ever  was.  (Leake.) 

Political  Division*. — If  we  want  any  proof  as  to  the  remote  antiquity 
of  political  communities  in  Attica,  and  its  occupation  at  some  time  by 
a  people  not  of  the  same  Greek  stock  as  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles, 
we  may  find  it  in  the  names  of  mountains,  streams,  anil  places.  The 
names  of  mountains  and  rivers  are  in  all  countries  the  most  permanent 
memorials  of  a  nation's  existence.  Many  Attic  names  can  be  explained 
from  t.he.  Greek  language  as  known  to  us,  and  otli-  r,  r.m  lie  traced  to 
personal  names  which  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  Greek  mythi.  But 
tliiTi!  Mtill  remain  many  which  wo  can  only  explain  by  a  comparison 
k  words  with  those  of  kindred  languages,  or  which  we  cnnnot 
explain  at  all ;  such  ara  Cephisus  or  Koph-issus,  Il-issus,  Hym-ettun, 
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Bril-eMu*  or  Bril-ettus,  Oarg-ettus,   Faroes    (compare   Parn-Msus), 
Braur-on,  Marathon,  Sun-ium,  Ac. 

Another  proof  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  settlement*  in  Attica  is 
found  in  the  numerous  political  divisions  of  which  traces  remained  in 
the  historical  period.  The  oldest  political  division  of  Attica  known 
by  tradition  was  that  by  Cecrops  into  twelve  parts  (Strabo,  ix.  p.  397) ; 
the  names  of  these  ware— Cecropia,  Tetrapolia,  Epacria,  Dcoeleia, 
gVfT^.  Aphidna,  Thoricus,  Brauron,  Cytherua,  Spnettus,  Cephisia, 
and  Phalerus.  These  names  with  a  few  exceptions  belong  to  that 
cU*s  of  words  which  the  Greek  language  cannot  explain.  The  name* 
Cecropia,  Deceleia,  Eleusu,  and  several  others  included  in  the  twelve 
were  preserved  in  the  historical  period  of  Attica.  Another  division 
into  four  parts  among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion  (Strabo,  p.  392)  has  a 
distinct  reference  to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  Attic  peninsula, 
including  in  this  term  Megaris,  which  as  we  have  remarked  was  the 
only  portion  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians. 
That  there  is  an  historical  fact  contained  in  the  division  of  the  penin- 
sula among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion  appears  from  there  being  three 
great  natural  divisions  of  Attica  after  the  separation  of  Megaris,  which 
three  divisions  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  three  political  parties 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  (Herod,  i.  59.)  These  parties  as  Plutarch 
remarks  ('  Solon,'  13)  were  in  number  just  as  many  as  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  country :  they  were  the  Diacrii,  or  Hyperacrii,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  north-east  region  and  the  range  of 
Faroes ;  the  men  of  the  Plain  (under  which  name  the  plain  of  Athena 
and  probably  the  Eleusinian  also  are  included) ;  and  the  Parali,  or 
inhabitant*  of  the  Paralia,  a  term  which  we  have  already  explained. 

A  division  into  four  tribes  (fuAol)  and  also  a  diyinion  into  four 
carte*  is  attributed  to  Ion.  The  division  of  the  four  Ionian  tribes 
remained  a*  we  have  observed  under  ATHENS  to  the  time  of  Cleis- 
thqn**,  who  increased  them  to  ton  ;  and  the  four  castes  or  classes  of 
Ion  were  represented  in  number  though  perhaps  in  no  other  respect 
by  the  four  rlssso*  into  which  Solon  distributed  the  Athenian  citizens 
according  to  their  property.  Besides  the  twelve  political  divisions  of 
Cecrops  we  find  another  division  of  four — Cecropia,  Autochthon, 
Act*?*,  Paralia :  the  first  two  are  mythical,  and  the  last  two  clearly 
are  significant  local  names.  The  name  Cecropia  assigned  to  one  of 
the  four  divisions  and  also  to  one  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  Cecrops 
existed  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  appears  to  have  been  applied 
to  a  district  (as  Colonel  Leake  conjectures)  lying  in  the  lower  but 
hilly  tract  which  connects  .iEgaleos  with  Parnes  (Thucyd.  ii  19): 
Cecropis  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  ten  tribes.  Four  other 
divisions  are  also  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Cranais,  Atthis, 
Meaogaia,  and  Diacris,  of  which  the  last  two  are  local  denominations. 
The  four  divisions  are  again  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Diae, 
Athenais,  Poseidoniaa,  and  Hephiestias,  referring  to  the  names  of  four 
divinities,  including  those  of  Athene  and  Poseidon,  the  national  gods 
of  the  old  settlers  and  the  Ionian*  respectively. 

The  tribe*  (f»A*l)  established  by  Cleisthenes  were  Hlpjiothoontis, 
Antiochis,  Ceoropis,  Erechtheis,  Pandionis,  Leontis,  .(Kgets,  Acamantis, 
•Eneis,  JEMata.  The  ten  tribes  appear  to  have  been  subdivided  into 
174  demi,  or  townships  (though  the  names  are  not  known  of  more 
than  160),  each  larger  demos  containing  a  town  or  small  village, 
while  the  smaller  ones  had  only  a  temple  or  house  of  assembly  in 
which  the  scattered  population  might  meet  Though  the  tribes 
(f»A*l)  were  local  division*,  and  though  neighbouring  demi  were 
Kent-rally  classed  under  the  same  tribe,  there  are  numerous  examples 
•I'iguons  demi  assigned  to  different  tribes ;  just  as  we  sometimes 
observe  in  England  a  detached  part  of  one  county  completely 
imbedded  in  a  different  county.  Grot*  ('  Hist  of  Greece '  iv.  p.  177) 
suppoet*  that  this  arrangement  was  made  in  order  to  obviate  the 
local  predominance  of  the  city,  and  the  formation  of  a  city-interest 
distinct  from  that  of  the  country.  The  most  populous  of  the  Attic 
demi  wa*  Achanuc.  (Thucyd.  ii.  19.)  Under  Macedonian  influence 
two  tribes  were  added,  Autigonis  and  Detnetrias;  but  these  were 
afterward*  changed  to  Ptolemaia  and  A  Italia.  A  new  tribe  was  added 
in  honour  of  Hadrian. 

As  to  the  ancient  population  of  Attica,  it  in  difficult  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Mr.  Clinton  considers  that  about  B.C.  817  it 
may  have  been  687,660,  of  whom  about  127,000  were  free  and  400,000 
xlave*.  This  i*  a  Urge  population  for  such  a  territory  (being  above 
700  to  a  square  mile),  even  if  we  take  into  account  that  it  contained 
a  populous  city.  The  number*  however  with  the  exception  of  the 
Metojci,  or  resident  aliens  (who  are  probaWy  exaggerated  In  Mr. 
Clinton's  calculation),  are  fairly  deduced  from  the  census  at  DemetHu* 
the  Pbalerean,  a*  It  is  reported  in  Athenaras  (p.  878).  The  reader 
referred  to  Mr.  Clinton's  essay  for  the  various  argument*.  (Appendix 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Fasti  Hellenici.') 

Attica  is  one  of  the  Eparchies  of  the  actual  kingdom  of  Greece  ;  It 
nnnUlin  one  cHy,  Athens,  and  118  villages.  The  eparchy  is  included 
hi  «•*  Memo*  of  Attica  and  Bootia,  of  which  the  population  in  1861 
WeM  8 t ,6 U2. 

<K..r  f,,ll*r  information  on  the  demi  of  Attica  see  especially  Colonel 
Leak* •  I>rm,  nf  Attica,  2nd.  ed.  1841  ;  ROM'S  Dit  Demen  ton 

Ml;  and  tne  article -Attica'  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Creel  and 
Utofrmptf.     The  reader  may  also  commit  Kruse's  HtUat,  but 
ration,  and  not  without  the  assistance  of  Leake  and  Sauppe's 
O.  Amii  Urkm*  Atkmarmn.    Be.  also  for  the  topography  of  AM* 
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generally  Wordsworth's  A  them  and  Attica,  and  Pictorial  Great; 
Jrotefend's  Dt  Demit  tin  Pagit  A  Mica ;  K.  O.  Muller's  art  'Attika ' 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Bncyelopadie,  vol.  vi.  (translated  by  Lockhart, 
1842) ;  the  Trantactioru  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature,  and  the 
Vtueum  of  Ctauical  Antiquity  ;  and  the  travels  of  Oell,  Leake,  Mure, 
Dodwell,  Fiedler,  and  Brbnsted;  Thiersch's  tie  I  Mat  actuel  de  la  tiriet, 
Leipzig,  1833;  the  Unedittd  Antiauitici  of  Attica ;  and  Hermann'* 
Lehrbwh,  Ac.) 

ATTLEBURGH,  Norfolk,  amarket-town  in  the  parish  of  Attleburgh 
and  hundred  of  Shrophain,  is  situated  in  68°  SI'  N.  lat,  1°  1'  E.  long., 
144  miles  S.W.  from  Norwich,  94  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road, 
and  110  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway  :  the  population  of 
the  pariah  in  1861  was  2324.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Norfolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

Attleburgh  is  now  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  but  it  appears  to 
lave  been  of  some  consequence  in  former  times,  though  it*  origin  and 
early  history  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  The  church,  a 
cruciform  structure  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  is  chiefly  of  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century;  the  tower  is  of  older  date.  The 
church  has  been  lately  repaired  and  partially  restored.  It  was  formerly 
collegiate.  The  college  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  by  Sir  Robert  de 
Mortimer,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  consisted  of  a  master,  warden, 
and  four  secular  priests.  There  are  place*  of  worship  in  the  town  for 
Methodist*,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  also  National  schools,  and  two  or 
three  parochial  charities.  The  market  is  on  Thursday ;  there  are 
Tour  fairs  in  the  year.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

(Blomefield's  KorfoOe ;  General  Ilittory  of  Norfolk;  Barrett's 
Memorial  of  Attleburgh  Church.) 

ATTOCK,  a  city  and  fortress  on  the  left  bank  nf  tho  Sinde  or  Indus, 
within  the  Panjab,  in  33°  66'  N.  lat,  and  72°  20'  E.  long.  It  i* 
generally  admitted  that  Alexander  must  have  crossed  the  Indus  on 
iis  invasion  of  India,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  826,  at  or  near  Attock.  It 
is  also  believed  that  Timur,  when  he  invaded  India  in  1398,  crossed 
the  Indus  at  the  same  place ;  which  was  also  the  route  of  Nadir  Shah 
in  1738. 

The  Indus  as  it  flows  in  front  of  Attock  is  nearly  800  feet  broad, 
and  of  considerable  depth ;  but  it  runs  with  so  rapid  a  current  that 
no  accurate  soundings  can  be  taken.  The  banks  which  are  of  a  black 
stone  have  acquired  smoothness  from  the  force  of  the  stream  and  the 
constant  friction  of  tho  particles  of  sand  which  it  carries  down,  so 
that  they  shine  like  polished  marble.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream,  it  is  easily  crossed  in  boats  and  on  the  inflated  hides  of 
oxen.  The  late  Runjeet  Singh  kept  a  bridge  of  thirty-seven  boat* 
at  Attock,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  his  army  across  the 
river. 

The  fortress  wa*  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Afghan  government, 
and  was  then  a  place  of  considerable  importance;  but  since  1818, 
when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Raja  of  Lahore,  it  has  been 
fast  falling  to  decay.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and 
stands  on  a  low  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  which  it  offer*  a 
front  of  1200  feet;  tho  walls  which  recede  from  the  river  are  of 

uble  that  length ;  they  are  built  of  polished  stone,  and  make  a 
handsome  appearance.  The  place  has  the  disadvantage  in  a  military 
point  of  view  of  being  commanded  by  a  hill  at  tho  back  ;  there  is  also 
a  fort  which  was  built  by  Nadir  Shah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Anglo-Indian  armies  frequently  crossed  the  Indus  at 
Attock  in  the  last  campaign  with  the  Afghans ;  and  a  severe 
action  was  fought  in  1848  near  Attock  between  the  British  and  the 
Sikhs. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Elphinstone's  Cab*l ;  London  Oeoy.  Journal, 
1883 ;  Parliamentary  Papert.) 

ATTOO.    [ALKOTIAX  ISLANDS.] 

ATTURUS.    [ADOWA.] 

AUH.M  i  N  K.     [BOOanfrM'MML] 

AKI'.i:.  1(1  V  1  ;i(.     [AUBE,  Department  of] 

AUBE,  a  department  of  France,  is  bounded  N.  )>> 
of  Marne,  E.  by  that  of  Haute-Marne,  8.  and  S.  W.  by  that  of  ^ 
and  N.W.  by  that  of  Seine-et-Marne.     It  lie*  between  47°  66'  and 
48*  42'  N.  lat,  8°  24'  and  4*  48'  E.  long.     It*  length  IV  ,n,  K.  i..  \v 
is  69  miles,  from  N.  to  S.  54  miles ;  the  area  of  the  department  i* 
8817  square  miles:  the  population  in   1851  wa*  265,247,  which  give* 
114-47  to  tho  square  mile,  being  60-84  below  the  average  per  square 
mil*  for  all  France.     The  department  ix  funned  out  of  Lower  Cham- 
pagne and  portions  of  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne. 

Bwrfaet  mud  Product*. — With  the  exception  of  some  undulation*, 
which  increase  in  height  towards  the  south  and  east,  the  department 
is  level  The  soil  in  the  north  and  north-west  consist*  of  a  thin  vege- 
table mould,  which  rest*  on  a  bed  of  chalk.  This  region  i*  bare  of 
trees  and  ill  adapted  for  tillage,  but  abound*  in  sheep-pasture ;  the 
flock*  however  suffer  much  from  want  of  shade  in  sum] 
district*  have  been  recently  planted  with  evergiwn*,  which  have 
succeeded  well  Small  quantities  of  oat*,  1.  M.I  rye  are 

grown.     A*  timber  i*  dear  in  this  district,  and  a*  hnildin- 
found  in  it  the  habitation*  of  the  peasantry  ai 

in  most  other  part*  of  France ;  they  are  commonly  built  of  sods  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  the  roof*  are  covered  with  straw. 

The  east  of  the  department  i*  very  fertile  and  well-wooded  ;  the  soil 
ii  rich  and  deep,  but  in  some  places  so  stiff  that  it  is  not  rare  to  see 
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as  many  as  a  dozen  horses  yoked  to  one  plough.  Com  of  all  kinds, 
fruits,  pulse,  hemp,  rape,  and  hay  are  produced  here  in  great  abundance ; 
a  considerable  breadth  of  land  is  laid  out  in  vineyards,  which  produce 
excellent  wine.  The  west  of  the  department  is  marshy.  Peat  is 
found  in  some  districts,  but  the  fuel  of  the  department  is  supplied 
chiefly  by  its  forests,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Clairvaux, 
Chaource,  Montmorency,  Orient,  and  Soulaines. 

The  department  contains  1,488,041  acres.  There  are  972,570  acres 
of  arable  land,  82,495  acres  of  pasture  and  meadow  land,  and  56,609 
acres  of  vineyards.  The  bread  corns  chiefly  cultivated  are  wheat,  rye, 
buckwheat,  mixed  grain,  and  barley ;  of  these  the  annual  produce  is 
stated  at  519,290  quarters ;  of  oats  250,360  quarters  are  grown,  and 
of  potatoes  419,869  quarters.  Potherbs  and  leguminous  plants  are 
extensively  cultivated  :  the  department  is  particularly  famous  for  its 
turnips,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes  for  its  extensive  cultivation 
of  garlic  and  the  small  onions  called  eschalots.  The  annual  produce 
of  wine  is  about  15,000,000  gallons,  one  half  of  which  is  exported; 
the  best  growths  are  those  of  Les-Riccys,  Bar-sur-Aube,  Laines-aux- 
Bois,  and  Javernant  Horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep  are  numerous, 
as  are  also  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys.  A  few  years  ago  the  number  of 
horse*  was  estimated  at  40,000  ;  horned  cattle  at  46,000 ;  and  sheep 
000.  The  horses  are  small  and  of  no  great  strength  ;  they  are 
generally  used  in  the  plough,  but  horned  cattle  are  not  unfrequentlv 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  herbage  of  the  department  is  said  to 
produce  excellent  milk,  and  some  strong  cheese  is  made.  The  breed 
of  sheep  and  thj  quality  of  wool  have  been  greatly  improved  of  late 
years.  The  number  of  swine  is  far  below  the  demand;  the  pork- 
butchers  of  Troyes  who  have  been  long  famous  for  their  manufacture 
of  sausages  import  a  large  number  of  pigs  from  the  department  of 
Harne.  Prom  the  north-east  of  the  department,  and  more  especially 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chavange,  turkeys  are  exported  in  thou- 
sands. Deer  and  wild  boars  are  met  with  in  the  forests ;  hares,  rabbits, 
partridges,  wild  ducks,  woodcocks,  and  lapwings  are  among  the  smaller 
game ;  fish  is  plentiful  in  the  ponds  and  rivers ;  and  bees  are  carefully 
tended  all  through  the  department. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  broadcloth,  cotton  stuffs,  and 
hosiery,  of  which  Troyes  is  the  centre.  Hosiery  is  also  manufactured 
at  Arcis  and  a  few  other  places.  Woollen  yarn,  blankets,  and  leather 
also  are  among  the  industrial  products  of  Troyes,  where  moreover  a 
great  number  of  books  is  printed.  At  the  central  prison  established 
in  the  buildings  once  belonging  to  the  famous  abbey  of  Clairvaux 
several  articles  are  manufactured,  including  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
blankets,  counterpanes,  long  cloths,  straw-hats,  gloves,  4c.  The 
department  has  besides,  potteries  ;  tile,  porcelain,  and  glass  works ; 
paper-mills,  distilleries,  vinegar  yards,  beet-root  sugar  factories,  rope- 
walks,  starch  factories,  dyeing  and  bleaching  establishments.  Large 
corn  markets  are  held  weekly  at  Troyes  and  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  about 
60  fairs  are  held  in  the  department  annually.  Fire-wood  and  charcoal 
from  the  forests  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  department  are  sent 
down  the  rivers  to  the  various  towns  on  their  banks  and  to  Paris. 
The  most  important  articles  of  commerce  besides  the  tissues  of  Troyes 
are — corn,  wine  from  the  vineyards  of  Les-Riceys  which  is  exported  to 
the  northern  departments  of  France  and  to  Belgium,  brandy  distilled 
from  grape-pressings  and  refuse  grapes,  hemp,  wool,  sausages,  ic. 

Riven. — The  department  ia  crossed  from  south-east  to  north-west 
by  the  Seine,  which  passes  the  town  of  Bar-sur-Seine,  where  it  receives 
the  Ource,  Troyes,  near  which  the  Barse  falls  into  it,  and  Nogent. 
[SF.INE.]  The  Aabf  rises  in  the  south  of  the  department  of  Haute- 
Marne,  and  flowing  north  enters  that  of  Aube  a  little  south  of  Clair- 
vaux,  passes  the  towns  of  Bar-sur-Aube  and  Arcis-sur-Aube,  whence 
it  turns  westward  and  falls  into  the  Seine  at  Marcilly  on  the  borders 
of  Harne,  after  a  course  of  about  124  miles.  The  Aube  is  navigable 
from  Arcis-sur-Aube ;  its  principal  feeders  are  the  Aujon,  the  Voire, 
on  the  right  bank ;  the  Landion,  the  Alliance,  and  the  Auzon  on  the 
left.  The  other  rivers  are — the  Laignes,  which  drains  the  district  of 
Les-Riceys,  and  flows  north  into  the  Seine  ;  the  Armance,  which  rises 
near  Chaource,  at  a  little  distance  from  which  it  turns  westward,  and 
passing  Ervy  falls  into  the  Arman9on,  a  feeder  of  the  Yonne  ;  and  the 
Vannes,  which  rises  a  little  north  of  Estissac,  below  which  it  flows 
westward,  and  falls  into  the  Yonne  near  Sens,  in  the  department  of 
Yonne. 

The  climate  is  mild,  rather  variable  in  spring.  A  good 
deal  of  rain  falls  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  air  is  healthy  except 
near  the  marshy  districts  in  the  west  of  the  department.  The  plains 
to  the  north  of  Troycg  enjoy  a  dry  bracing  atmosphere.  The  prevail- 
ing winds  are  the  west  and  south. 

Communication*.— A  canal  is  in  course  of  construction  to  facilitate 
the  navigation  of  the  Seine  above  Troyes  as  far  as  Chatillon.  There 
are  8  state  and  departmental  roads,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  232 
miles.  Troyes,  the  capital  of  the  department,  is  connected  with  Paris 
by  a  branch  railway  through  Nogcnt-sur-Seiue  to  Montereau,  where 
it  joins  the  Paris- Lyon  line,  the  whole  distance  to  Paris  being  112 
miles.  The  department  lie*  between  the  railroads  from  Paris  to 
Strasbourg  and  Lyon,  which  run  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  respectively. 

Mmeraiayy.— Aube  is  the  poorest  of  the  French  departments  in 
mineral  products.  Iron  pyrites  are  found ;  an  iron  mine  was  worked 
ne«r  the  village  of  Chennegy  as  long  as  it  would  pay.  Building  and 
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paving  stone,  shell-marble,  and  limestone  are  quarried.  Potters'-clay, 
marl,  and  soft  chalk  from  which  Spanish  white  is  largely  manufac- 
tured at  Troyes,  are  found  at  various  places.  Turf  is  cut  in  a  few 
places  for  fuel.  There  are  a  few  mineral  springs. 

Dirisian»  and  Towns. — The  department  is  divided  into  5  arrondisse- 
ments,  which,  with  the  number  of  cantons,  communes,  and  population 
in  each,  are  as  follows : — - 


Arrondissements. 

Cantona. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Troyes     . 

9 

191 

95,878 

2.  Atcig-sur-Aube    . 

4 

93 

36,364 

3.  Nugcnt-sur-Seine 

4 

CO 

35,211 

4.   Ilur-sur-  Aube 

4 

88 

44,347 

5.  Bar-sur-Seine  . 

5 

85 

53,447 

Total     .        .     . 

26 

447 

265,247 

In  the  first  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  TROYES,  the  capital  of 
the  department.  Ervy,  a  small  town  of  about  1800  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Armance,  19  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Troyes,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill  which  commands  fine  views 
towards  the  south.  The  town  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  moated 
castle  that  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Champagne.  It  consists  of  an 
assemblage  of  ill-constructed  houses  separated  by  means  of  a  nearly 
circular  street  from  an  exterior  line  of  well-built  habitations,  the  front 
of  which  looks  upon  the  ditch  that  surrounded  the  old  castle.  This 
ditch  is  planted  with  elms,  and  forms  a  pretty  walk.  Ervy  hna  an 
hospital  and  a  gothic  church,  and  numbers  among  its  products  linen, 
canvass,  leather,  pottery,  tiles,  and  nails.  The  only  remains  of  the 
castle  of  Ervy  is  an  old  gate  which  is  reached  by  a  bridge  thrown 
across  the  moat,  and  which  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

The  other  towns  are  also  small.  The  following  are  given  as  they  give 
names  to  cantons: — Aiz-tn-Otht,  18  miles  W.S.W.  from  Troyes,  has 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  leather,  and  tiles,  and  several  wool  and 
cattle  fairs :  population,  1997.  ItnuUlij,  9  miles  from  Troyes  on  the 
road  from  Troyes  to  Auxerre,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  wine  district : 
population,  800.  E»ti»ac,  or  St.-LiebauU,  18  miles  W.  from  Troyes  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Vanne  and  the  Ancre,  has  a  population  of  1629. 
Iron  is  found  near  this  town.  Estissac  gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Rochefoucauld  from  1758  :  the  ducal  castle 
was  destroyed  in  the  first  French  revolution.  IsUfigny,  9  miles  E. 
from  Troyes  in  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Barse,  and  near  the 
forest  of  Larivour,  has  a  population  of  1 1 05.  Near  it  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Barse  are  the  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Larivour, 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Bernard  in  1139.  Piney,  14  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Troyes,  has  manufactures  of  ropes  and  mats  from  the  bark  of 
the  lime-tree,  and  a  population  of  1506. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Arcii-»w-Aube, 
which  is  situated  in  48°  32'  X.  lat.,  4°  8'  E.  long.,  18  miles  N.  from 
Troyee,  and  has  a  population  of  2792.  The  town,  which  is  well 
built  with  wide,  straight,  and  regular  streets,  stands  well  for  trade, 
being  situated  on  the  Aube,  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable.  Wine, 
wood,  charcoal,  corn,  and  other  agricultural  produce  are  the  cnief 
articles  of  trade.  Arcis  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  hosiery ;  there  are  also  in  the  town  seven  cotton  factories,  an  oil-mill, 
a  corn-mill  with  five  pairs  of  stones,  and  three  dye-houses.  The  town 
is  an  entrepot  for  the  iron  and  iron-wares  of  the  Vosges.  In  the 
castle  or  chateau,  which  stands  on  a  hill  above  the  town,  queen 
Brunehaut  resided  for  a  time  ;  it  was  also  the  temporary  residence  of 
Diam.  of  Poitiers.  In  the  year  1814  Napoleon,  and  after  him  the  Czar 
Alexander,  lodged  in  it.  During  the  severe  action  fought  near  Arcis 
on  the  20th  of  March  1814,  between  a  large  Austro-Russian  force  and 
the  French,  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person,  about  a  third  of  the 
town  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  result  of  this  hard  fought  battle 
was  that  Napoleon  retreated  on  the  following  day  upon  Vitry.  A 
well  attended  com  market  is  held  in  Arcis  weekly,  on  Friday. 

Among  the  other  towns  the  following  give  names  to  cantons : — 
Chavanga,  20  miles  E.  from  Arcis,  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cottons, 
and  a  population  of  1098.  Mfry-tur-Sdne,  12  miles  W.  from  Arcis,  is 
situated  on  the  Seine,  and  has  a  population  of  1828.  Hosiery  and 
cotton  yarn  are  the  chief  fabrics  of  the  town,  which  is  the  centre  of 
a  great  honey  district  containing  above  3000  hives ;  the  town  was 
reduced  to  ashes  at  the  close  of  an  action  fought  here,  February  22, 
1814,  but  has  been  since  neatly  rebuilt.  Ramerupt,  8  miles  E.  from 
Arcis,  Is  a  small  but  ancient  village  with  about  600  inhabitants. 

In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Nogent-sur-Seme, 
which  is  situated  35  miles  by  railway  N.W.  from  Troyes  :  population 
3383.  The  Seine  is  here  divided  into  two  branches  by  an  island  on 
which  part  of  the  town  is  built.  The  town  is  well-built  and  has 
several  fine  promenades,  from  which  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  the 
valley  of  the  Seine.  The  parish  church,  a  large  structure  of  the  15th 
century,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Laurent,  a  colossal  statue  of  whom  is 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  tower.  There  are  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  several  corn-mills  in  the  town, 
which  has  a  good  trade  in  corn,  flour,  wine,  vinegar,  timber,  charcoal, 
slates,  hemp,  &c. ;  hosiery  and  cordage  are  the  chief  fabrics.  Nogent 
is  a  station  on  the  railroad  from  Montereau  to  Troyes.  An  English 
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force  WM  defeated  at  Nogent,  June  28,  1359,  and  the  event  wu 
commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a  small  chapel,  on  the  porch  of  which 
WM  the  inscription  "  Tnix  fuit  hie  bellum  nostrates  inter  et  Anglos." 
The  chapel,  demolished  during  the  first  French  revolution,  wu  rebuilt 
in  1818.  The  town  wu  bravely  defended  for  two  days  by  the  French 
under  Genera]  Bourmont  against  an  Austrian  division  in  February 
1814.  Near  Nogent  are  the  remains  of  the  monastery  of  Paraclet, 
founded  in  1123  by  Abelard.  Abelard  and  Heloise  were  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  at  Paraclet,  where  their  remains  lay  till  1792,  when 
the  abbey  wu  sold  and  their  coffin  wu  removed  to  the  church  of 
St. -Laurent,  in  Nogent-eur-Seine,  whence  it  wu  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Paris  and  after  some  delay  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pere-la-Chaiae.  The  abbey  was  partly  destroyed  in  1792 ;  it  wu 
then  purchased  by  a  comedian,  but  the  buildings  lay  in  ruins  till 
General  Pajol  became  the  proprietor  and  built  a  handsome  residence 
on  the  site.  Pont-lt-Roy,  5  miles  by  railway  E.  by  N.  from  Nogent, 
is  now  a  small  place,  but  was  formerly  a  town  of  some  importance, 
and  frequently  taken  in  the  wars  of  the  French  ami  Kn^liih  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries.  The  castle,  which  was  originally  built  by  the 
counts  of  Champagne  and  in  which  Napoleon's  mother  used  to  reside, 
wu  burnt  down  by  the  Cossacks  in  1814.  A  handsome  residence  in 
the  Italian  style  wu  built  on  its  site  in  1830  by  M.  Cuimtr  Perrier. 
Komilly,  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Troyes  to  Montereau,  24  miles 
N.W.  from  Troyes  and  11  miles  N.E.  from  Nogent,  is  a  well-built 
town  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
has  a  population  of  3737.  A  handsome  chateau  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  old  castle  of  Romilly,  which  was  formerly  defended  by  walls, 
bastions,  towers,  and  fortified  gates  entered  by  draw-bridges.  The 
hosiery  manufactures  give  employment  to  a  good  many  hands  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  There  are  also  corn-mills,  oil-mills,  saw- 
mills, several  dye-houses,  and  a  gypsum-kiln.  In  the  vicinity  of  Romilly 
stood  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Scellieres,  founded  in  1167,  demolished 
by  the  Huguenots  in  1567,  and  again  during  the  first  French 
revolution.  In  the  Abbey  church  the  remains  of  Voltaire  lay  from 
June  2,  1778,  till  Hay  10,  1791,  when  they  were  exhumed  and 
translated  to  the  Pantheon  in  Paris.  Of  the  whole  abbey  only  two 
arches  of  the  church  are  now  standing.  Among  the  other  towns  of 
the  arrondissement  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Pont-iur-Keitte, 
or  \~itlmatu-e,  in  a  valley  8  miles  N.N.E.  from  Nogent,  has  a  population 
of  2669.  This  place  wu  formerly  fortified,  but  the  ramparts  are  now 
made  into  promenades.  It  has  some  trade  in  white  wine  and  vinegar ; 
ironmongery,  shoe  and  glove  leather,  vinegar,  and  baskets  are  made. 

Of  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Bar-itir-Auke,  which 
is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  of  a  college,  and  has  n 
population  of  4169.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aube,  29  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Troyes.  On  the  hill 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  camp,  and  also  a  small  chapel  dedicated 
to  Sainte  Germaine,  which  stands  in  48°  1 4'  N.  lat.,  4°  42'  44"  E.  long. 
There  formerly  stood  on  this  hill  a  priory  founded  by  Simon  of  Volois. 
Bar  is  an  old  and  generally  ill-built  town ;  the  principal  street  which 
abuts  on  the  Aube  is  lined  with  tolerably  good  houses.  A  shady  walk 
runs  along  the  river.  The  Aube  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  on 
which  is  built  a  chapel,  marking  the  spot  whence  Charles  XII.  caused 
the  Bastard  of  Bourbon  to  be  hurled  into  the  river  in  1440.  Bar  wu 
formerly  fortified  but  the  ramparts  were  demolished  at  the  time  of  the 
first  French  revolution.  It  possesses  two  churches,  one  dedicated  to 
St.  Pierre,  a  huge  structure,  the  pavement  of  which  is  much  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  soil ;  and  the  other  to  St.  Maclou, 
a  small  edifice,  supposed  to  be  the  chapel  of  the  old  castle  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  which  wu  made  a  collegiate  church  in  1169 ;  the  grand  altar 
of  this  church  is  decorated  with  fine  gilt  carvings  by  Bouchardon. 
The  other  noticeable  buildings  are — the  hospital,  founded  by  the  counts 
of  Bar  in  the  llth  century,  and  afterwards  endowed  by  the  counts  of 
Champagne  and  Louis  XI V. ;  the  college  buildings,  and  the  town-ball 
The  town  poseeeses  a  horticultural  establishment  containing  large 
nurseries  of  ornamental  and  fruit-trees,  orangeries,  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  native  and  exotic  plants.  From  the  Roman  tombs,  urns, 
and  coins  found  in  the  neighbourhood  it  would  seem  that  the  Romans 
had  a  station  here.  The  Huns  destroyed  the  town  in  the  5th  century, 
and  at  this  time  the  martyrdom  of  Sainte  Germaine  is  said  to  have 
occurred.  It  wu  rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  century  and  became  a 
place  of  great  commercial  resort.  From  the  time  of  Pepin  le  Bref 
Bar  gave  title  to  a  county ;  the  county  wu  reunited  to  the  crown  in 
1861.  Of  the  old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Bar  there  remains  only  a 
mound,  called  '  La  Motte,'  and  u  some  say  the  keep,  which  now 
serves  the  church  of  St-Haclou  for  a  tower.  Bar-sur-Aube  wu  the 
capital  of  Voltage,  a  district  of  Basse-Champagne,  which  comprised 
also  the  towns  of  Vassy  and  Joinvillo  and  their  dependencies.  The 
chief  industrial  products  are  calicoes,  table-covers,  nails,  paper,  brandy, 
and  vinegar ;  there  is  also  a  good  trade  in  corn,  wine,  wood,  hemp, 
and  wool.  The  corn  purchased  in  this  market  is  usually  sent  to 
Gray  in  Haute-Saone,  where  it  is  embarked  on  the  Saone  and  conveyed 
to  Lyon  and  other  southern  markets.  Brienne  or  Britnne-tr-Ckdttau, 

.5r!,.l<>Wn  of  about  200°  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
tugfa  hill  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube,  14  miles  N.W.  fro,,, 
Bar-wr-Auba.  The  town  takes  its  surname  from  the  fortified  castle 
wmcn  for  several  oratories  crowned  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  whi.-h 
U  now  replaced  bjr  one  of  the  finest  modern  chateaus  in  France, 
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erected  by  the  last  count  of  Brienne,  in  1767.  Brienno  is  famous  for 
its  military  college,  in  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  commenced  hi* 
studies.  The  college  had  been  founded  in  1730  by  the  Order  of 
Minims  for  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  in  1776  the  government  selected 
it  u  a  preparatory  house  to  the  military  school  of  Paris.  Napoleon 
entered  it,  April  23,  1779,  before  he  wu  ten  years  of  age,  and  1>  ft  it 
October  17,  1784.  The  college  buildings  were  sold  by  auction  and 
demolished  in  1790.  The  chateau  escaped  revolutionary  violence  and 
wu  occupied  by  the  emperor  Napoleon,  January  29  and  30,  1814, 
whilst  struggling  against  the  allied  armies  who  had  invaded  France. 
During  a  Bouguinary  action  fought  here  on  the  29th,  the  town  of 
Brienne,  which  wu  built  almost  entirely  of  wood,  wu  reduced  to 
ashes.  Soulaina,  11  miles  N.  of  Bar,  at  the  source  of  the  Laines,  a 
feeder  of  the  Voire,  has  a  population  of  850.  There  is  a  great  extent 
of  marsh  land  near  this  place,  on  which  above  10,000  geese  are 
annually  reared.  VcnJeurre,  16  miles  W.  from  Bar,  population  1841, 
stands  near  the  source  of  the  Barse,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  with 
an  ancient  castle,  and  has  paper-mills  and  potteries. 

The  fifth  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  Sar-tur-Seine, 
situated  in  a  rich  wine  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  at  the 
extremity  of  a  narrow  valley,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Troyes,  in  48°  6'  50" 
N.  lat.,  4°  22'  33"  E.  long.  :  population  2500.  The  town  is  well-l.nilt 
and  has  pretty  walks  along  the  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge.  It  was  formerly  of  much  greater  importance 
and  much  larger  than  it  is  now.  When  stormed  and  plundered  by 
the  Lorroiners,  in  1359,  it  contained  according  to  Froisgart  more  than 
900  large  houses,  or  hotels  u  he  calls  them.  The  town  was  defended 
by  a  castle,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  clock-tower.  It  wu 
governed  by  counts,  who  were  one  of  six  peers  of  Champagne,  and  in 
that  quality  sat  at  the  Grands  Jours,  or  High  Courts  of  the  province. 
The  town  suffered  also  in  the  religious  wars  of  France,  and  in  March 
1814,  marshal  Macdonald  was  forced  to  retreat  from  Bar  by  an  allied 
force  under  the  prince  of  Wurtemberg.  Some  druggets,  brandy, 
paper,  and  leather  arc  manufactured. 

Among  the  other  towns  the  following  arc  the  most  important. 
Chaource,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Bar,  population  1540,  han  a  very 
ancient  church,  on  the  windows  and  walla  of  which  are  many  gothic 
inscriptions ;  pottery,  glass,  and  cordage  are  made.  £uora,  in  a  good 
wine  district,  9  miles  E.  from  Bar,  has  a  population  of  1727.  Muuy- 
f  Unique,  on  the  Seine,  12  miles  S.S.E.  from  Bar,  near  the  boundary  of 
Cote-d'Or,  bos  a  population  of  1706,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  wine  and 
brandy ;  in  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  large  forest.  Let-Riceyi,  8 
miles  8.  from  Bar :  population  3455.  This  name  includes  Kiccy-lmiit, 
Ricey-haute-rive,  and  Ricey-bu,  three  villages,  which  stand  in  a 
narrow  valley  watered  by  the  Laignc*  and  hemmed  in  by  hills  entirely 
covered  with  vines.  Though  generally  ill-built  these  villages  contain 
several  handsome  residences  and  three  large  churches  surmounted  by 
high  towers.  The  chateau  of  Ricey-bu  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
castellated  mansions  of  Burgundy.  It  was  built  by  Robert  Baron  des 
Ricoys  in  the  llth  century  ;  a  portion  of  the  structure  was  rebuilt  in 
the  18th  century.  The  excellent  wine  of  the  district,  brandy,  cheese 
of  good  quality,  and  leather,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade ;  litho- 
graphic stones  are  found  here.  The  wine  of  Les-Riceys  is  classed  on 
a  level  with  the  second-rate  wines  of  Cdte-d'Or,  and  with  the  best 
growth  of  the  Moconnais.  It  is  exported  chiefly  to  Paris,  the 
department  of  Nord,  and  Belgium. 

The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Troyes.  It  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Paris  and  in  the 
First  Military  Division,  of  which  Paris  is  head-quarters. 

(Dictionnaire  dt  la  France;  Annuairc  pour  f  An  1853.) 

AUBENAS.    [Anuf:. 

AUlilN,  ST.     [JERSEY.] 

AUBURN,  U.S.    [New  YORK.] 

AUHrssuN.     [CREUSE.] 

AUCH,  an  archiepiscopal  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Gen ;  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  <>(' '  v. . . 
theological  seminaries,  of  an  agricultural  society,  and  of  an  endowed 
college,  is  situated  on  the  slope  and  top  of  n  hi^l,  liil!  «„  (he  left  bank 
of  the  river  Gere,  in  43°  88'  60"  N.  lat,,  0°  35'  l.V  K.  long.,  380  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Paris,  100  miles  S.S.E.  from  Bordeaux,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  11,000.  On  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  hill 
the  houses  rise  one  above  another  like  the  steps  of  on  amphitheatre. 
The  lower  port  of  the  town  hu  narrow  and  crooked  but  clean  and 
well-paved  streets,  and  it  communicates  with  the  higher  ]>rirt  of  the 
city  by  a  staircase  called  'Pousterlo,'  which  hu  above  200  steps.  The 
upper  town  hu  straighter  and  more  regular  streets  and  better  houses. 
The  summit  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  the  '  Place  Royale,'  a  handsome 
square,  adjoining  which  is  the  '  Cours  d'Etigny,'  a  public  walk  com- 
manding views  of  the  Pyrenees.  Tim  approaches  to  the  town  are 
planted  for  above  two  miles  with  double  rows  of  elm-trees,  and  form 
agreeable  promenades.  The  principal  building  in  Audi  is  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sainte-Marie,  which  stands  near  the  Placo-Royale  in  the  high- 
est part  of  the  town.  This  edifice,  begun  in  1489,  is  constructed  in 
the  gothic  style,  but  it  is  rather  disfigured  by  a  Greek  portico  added 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  cathedral  was  finished.  The 
interior  is  347  feet  long  and  74  feet  high,  and  lighted  through  painted 
glass  windows  of  great  richness  and  beauty.  The  choir  isseparatcd  from 
the  nave  by  a  screen  and  rood-loft,  in  the  decorations  of  which,  how- 
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ever,  the  Corinthian  order  is  again  offensively  introduced  :  two  rows 
of  oaken  stalls  run  round  it,  remarkable  for  the  beauty,  richness,  and 
variety  of  their  gothic  sculptures.  There  is  a  crypt  under  the  choir, 
which  contains  five  chapels  lighted  from  the  courts  of  what  was 
formerly  the  archiepiscopal  palace — itself  a  noble  structure,  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  tribunals.  Other  noticeable  objects  in  the 
town  are  the  prefect's  residence,  the  ecclesiastical  college,  which  con- 
tains a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  the  public  library  with  8000 
volumes,  the  town-hall,  the  theatre,  the  barracks,  the  abattoir,  and  a 
large  hospital  built  in  a  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  city. 

The  city,  which  was  anciently  called  Elimberix,  took  in  time  the 
name  of  the  Au»ei,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  whose  capital  it  was,  and 
from  whom  the  modern  name  is  derived.  It  seems  to  have  been  for 
some  time  eclipsed  by  Elusa  (now  Eauze),  which  became  for  a  con- 
siderable period  the  capital  of  Novempopulana,  and  a  bishop's  see. 
The  city  of  the  Ausci  however  at  a  date  unknown  recovered  its  rank  ; 
the  see  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  it  in  the  4th  century. 
Several  Roman  remains  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  demolished  by  the  Saracens  in 
A.D.  7i4.  The  foundation  of  the  modern  town  was  laid  on  the  hill 
perhaps  for  the  sake  of  security.  In  the  8th  century  Auch  became 
the  capital  of  Gascony,  and  afterwards  of  the  county  of  Annagnac. 
The  see  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric  in  A.D.  879,  by  Pope  John  VIII. 
From  that  year  till  1789  the  archbishops  of  Auch  bore  the  title  of 
'  Primates  of  Aquitaine.'  The  diocese  of  Auch  consists  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Gers ;  the  province  includes  also  the  dioceses  of  Aire,  Tarbes, 
and  Bayonne.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  wine,  Armagnac 
brandy,  wool,  quills,  oak  staves,  cattle,  and  fruits  :  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs,  leather,  crape,  and  hats  are  manufactured  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

(fHctiannaire  de  la  France;  Annnaire  pour  I' An  1853.) 

AUCHTERARDER,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  a  village  and  ones  a 
royal  burgh,  which  at  one  time  sent  a  member  to  Parliament.  How 
the  privilege  was  lost  is  not  known.  It  consists  of  one  street  about  a 
mile  long,  on  the  road  from  Perth  to  Glasgow,  and  is  54J  miles  N.W. 
from  Edinburgh,  in  66°  18'  N.  lat.,  3°  42'  W.  long.  The  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  is  cotton  weaving  :  the  population  in  1851 
amounted  to  2520.  Stone  fit  for  building  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
thin  gray  slate  are  quarried  in  the  parish.  The  town  or  village  was 
burnt  down  in  1715-16  ;  and  a  sum  of  money  was  left  by  the  Pre- 
tender to  be  distributed  among  the  sufferers.  There  are  some  vestiges 
of  Roman  encampments  in  the  parish  ;  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle, 
said  to  have  been  a  hunting-seat  of  Malcolm  Canmore ;  and  of  a  chapel, 
formerly  the  parish  church.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  parochial 
charge  of  Auchterarder  that  the  struggle  commenced  which  ended  in 
the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  consequent  forma- 
tion of  the  Free  Church.  There  are  here  two  chapels  for  United 
Presbyterians,  and  one  for  the  Free  Church. 

(New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

AUCHTERMUCHTY,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  burgh  in  the 
parish  of  Auchtermuchty,  is  situated  in  56°  18'  N.  lat.,  3"  14'  W.  long., 
about  9  miles  W.  from  Cupar,  and  3J  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Falkland. 
It  was  incorporated  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  but  did  not  exercise  its 
privilege  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  for  some  time  before  the 
Union.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  two  bailies  and  ten  councillors, 
one  of  whom  is  provost. 

The  population  of  Auchtermuchty  in  1851  was  2673.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  partly  engaged  in  manufacturing  brown  linen.  The  parish 
church  was  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  manner  in  1780.  The  United 
Presbyterians  have  three  chapels,  and  the  Free  Church  has  one. 

AUCKLAND,  ST.  ANDREW,  Durham,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland,  and  ward  of 
Darlington.  The  entire  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland  contains 
45,470  acres,  and  had  in  1851  a  population  of  22,638  :  the  population 
of  the  township  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland  was  1329  in  1851.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Dur- 
ham. Auckland  Poor-Law  Union  contains  33  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  58,289  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  30,063. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  AcorAke  (oak),  and  the  word 
'land;'  and  in  old  writings  is  spelled  Akeland,  Aucland,  Aclent, 
Acclat,  and  Acle.  The  parish  contains  27  subdivisions — townships, 
chapel  rics,  &c.,  of  which  only  one  [BISHOP'S  AUCKLAND]  calls  for  par- 
ticular notice.  Some  others  may  be  here  mentioned.  Binchester  is 
the  site  of  a  Roman  station — Vinovia  or  Binovium.  The  station  is 
on  elevated  ground,  nearly  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Wear, 
which  washes  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the  west.  Roman  coins,  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  seals,  &c.  have  been  discovered  here.  At  Thickley 
was  born  Colonel  John  Lilburne,  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  history  of  Charles  I.  Eldon  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon. 

The  parish  church,  called  South  Church,  is  in  the  village  of  St. 
Andrew  s,  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Bishop's  Auckland,  on  the 
bunk  of  the  river  <!iiniil<;sa,  a  stream  winch  miming  through  the 
pariHh  joins  the  Wear  near  Bishop's  Auckland.  It  is  cruciform,  and 
has  a  tower  at  the  western  end.  The  church  was  collegiate  before 
tho  time  of  Antony  Beck  or  Bckc,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  is  com- 
monly reputed  to  have  rendered  it  collegiate  in  1292.  The  college 
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as  appointed  by  Bishop  Beck  consisted  of  a  dean  and  an  unascertained 
number  of  prebendaries  or  canons.  This  church  on  the  dissolution 
which  took  place  in  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.  (1547)  was  greatly  reduced, 
being  left  as  a  curacy  only,  which  it  still  continues  to  be.  Several 
National  and  Infant  schools  are  in  the  parish. 

The  river  Wear  passes  through  the  parish,  and  is  crossed  by  a  stately 
stone  bridge  of  two  arches,  called  '  Newton  Capp  Bridge.'  The  height 
of  the  bridge  above  the  river,  and  the  span  of  the  arches  (91  feet  for 
one  arch,  and  101  feet  for  the  other)  are  considerable  for  the  time  of 
its  erection,  which  was  about  the  year  1390. 

(Hutchinson's  History  of  the  County  of  Durham;  Communication 
from  A  uckland.) 

AUCKLAND,  BISHOP'S,  Durham,  a  market-town  .in  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew  Auckland,  is  situated  in  54°  39'  N.  lat.,  1°  39'  W. 
long.,  10  miles  S.W.  from  Durham,  2484  miles  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  268  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  York  Newcastle 
and  Berwick  railways  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was 
4400. 

The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  bounded  .N .  by  the  river 
Wear,  and  E.  by  the  little  stream,  the  Gaunless,  which  falls  into  the 
Wear  near  the  town.  It  is  on  the  old  Roman  road,  Watling  Street. 
The  eminence  on  which  it  is  built  is  nearly  140  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  below,  and  the  descent  is  occupied  chiefly  by  gardens,  which 
from  their  steep  declivity  may  be  termed  '  hanging  gardens.'  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  there  is  a  spacious  square  market-place.  TJie 
parish  church  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  An  episcopal  chapel 
in  the  town  has  recently  been  rebuilt.  Another  episcopal  chapel  is 
at  Townwick.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  New 
Connexion  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  A 
Grammar  school  founded  here  by  King  James  I.  in  1603  had  22 
scholars  in  1851.  The  endowment  is  42i  a  year.  There  is  a  school 
for  20  boys,  founded  by  a  Mr.  Walton.  A  National  school  for  200 
boys,  and  a  School  of  Industry  for  girls,  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to  the 
liberality  of  Bishop  Barrington.  There  is  an  almshouse,  founded  by 
Bishop  Cosins.  The  market  is  on  Thursday.  Two  fairs  are  held  in 
the  mouths  of  March  and  October.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the 
town.  There  is  a  savings  bank. 

The  town  derives  it  designation  of  'Bishop's  Auckland'  from  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  It  is  said  to  have  been  chosen 
as  an  episcopal  residence  by  Bishop  Antony  Beck.  The  present  palace 
is  an  irregular  pile,  somewhat  resembling  a  magnificent  abbey ;  it 
lies  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  town.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the 
town  is  through  a  modern  gothic  gateway  and  screen,  extending  310 
feet.  The  palace-chapel  built  by  Bishop  Cosins,  a  very  fine  edifice 
84  feet  long  and  48  feet  broad,  with  lofty  piers  and  arches,  has  been 
repaired  at  various  times.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  in  the  Deco- 
rated style ;  and  the  east  window  is  very  fine.  The  altar-piece  is  a 
painting  of  the  Resurrection  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  A  plain  stone 
with  a  modest  epitaph  points  out  the  spot  where  Bishop  Cosins  lies 
buried  under  the  floor.  There  is  a  handsome  monument  by  Nolle- 
kens  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Trevor,  who  died  in  1771.  The  palace 
contains  some  good  paintings.  The  park  (through  which  the  Gaun- 
less flows)  is  very  extensive,  including  800  acres,  and  the  part  near 
the  house  is  so  laid  out  as  to  command  a  great  variety  of  prospects. 
A  stone  bridge  crosses  the  Gaunless. 

The  episcopal  palace  was  granted,  on  the  overthrow  of  Charles  I. 
and  his  party,  and  the  suppression  of  the  see,  to  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig, 
who  determined  to  make  it  his  residence.  He  pulled  down  almost  all 
the  buildings  which  he  found  there,  and  out  of  their  ruins  erected  a 
costly  mansion.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  bishops  came 
again  into  possession ;  but  Bishop  Cosins  declined  to  occupy  the  house 
built  by  Sir  Arthur,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  used  in  building  it 
the  stone  of  the  ancient  chapel.  He  accordingly  pulled  it  down, 
and  restoring  the  stone  to  its  original  destination,  built  the  present 
chapel. 

(Hutchinson's  Iliitory  of  the  County  of  Durham  ;  Comrmmication 
from  Biihop's  Auckland.) 

AUCKLAND.     [ZEALAND,  NEW.] 

AUCKLAND  ISLANDS,  named  after  Lord  Auckland,  lie  in  51° 
S.  lat.,  166°  E.  long.,  about  900  miles  S.E.  from  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  180  miles  S.  from  New  Zealand.  The  group,  which  was  discovered 
in  1806  by  Captain  Briscoe,  consists  of  one  large  island  and  several 
smaller  ones.  Auckland,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  about  30  miles 
long  and  1 5  miles  broad,  and  contains  about  100,000  acres.  The  entire 
group  is  of  volcanic  formation,  composed  of  greenstone  and  basalt, 
and  has  a  wild  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  highest  hill,  situated 
on  Auckland  Island,  is  estimated  at  about  1 350  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  west  and  east  coast 
of  Auckland  Island,  the  west  coast  presenting  towards  the  sea  a  line 
of  precipitous  cliffs,  whereas  the  east  coast  exhibits  here  and  there  a 
fine  sandy  beach,  upon  which  the  sea  scarcely  breaks,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams  and  inlets ;  while  the  elevated  land  from 
the  sea-beach  to  the  summit  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  vegetable  manure,  producing  an  abund- 
ant growth  of  large  ferns.  The  eastern  coast  contains  two  principal 
harbours,  formed  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  reach  to  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  western  coast,  and  are  only  six  miles  from  each 
other.  Port  Ross,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  is  protected 
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from  all  winds  except  the  south-east,  and  has  a  good  tenacious  clay 
bottom.  Port  Ross  contains  an  upper  Inlet  called  Laurie  Harbour, 
•bout  four  miles  wide,  and  perfectly  landlocked ;  while  the  steep  beach 
on  tiie  southern  side  of  the  harbour  affords  great  facility  for  clearing 
and  reloading  »i«ssls 

The  climate  has  been  described  by  Sir  James  Ross,  Captain  Briscoe, 
and  other  navigators  who  have  visited  the  islands,  as  mild,  temperate, 
and  salubrious.  The  temperature  in  the  valleys  is  scarcely  ever 
lower  in  winter  than  38",  or  higher  hi  summer  than  78°.  The 
weather  is  generally  good,  but  there  are  occasional  high  winds  and 
heavy  rains.  Auckland  Island  is  abundantly  supplied  with  small 
streams.  The  soil  is  very  productive.  The  hills,  except  a  few  of 
the  highest,  are  thickly  covered  with  large  trees.  The  elevated 
ground  is  covered  with  moss  and  a  kind  of  tall  grass.  Dr.  Hooker 
notices  the  Auckland  Islands  as  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  their 
vegetable  productions,  eighty  flowering  plants  having  been  found ;  and 
no  less  than  fifty-six  of  them,  till  then  unknown,  have  been  noticed  for 
their  beauty  and  novelty.  The  only  animals  found  on  the  islands  are 
goats  and  rabbits.  Pigs  were  left  on  Auckland  Island  in  1807  by 
Captain  Briscoe,  on  his  second  visit,  and  these  animals  have  greatly 
increased  in  number.  In  the  woods  three  or  four  species  of  small 
singing-birds  were  found.  On  the  heights  petrels  breed  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Hawks,  gray  ducks,  snipes,  cormorants,  and  the 
common  shag  also  inhabit  the  islands.  Fish  ore  plentiful  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Auckland  Island,  and  the  rocks  are  covered  with 
limpets  ;  while  the  whale-fishing  carried  on  in  the  neighbouring  seas 
may  yet  become  very  valuable.  Sir  James  Ross  mentions  that 
while  he  was  in  Laurie  Harbour  many  sperm-whales  came  into  the 
anchorage. 

The  Auckland  Islands  were  granted  by  government  to  the  Messrs. 
Enderby  on  advantageous  terms,  in  consideration  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  their  father  to  this  country,  as  also  for  the  more  recent 
discoveries  of  the  southern  continent  by  Captain  Briscoe  whilst  in  the 
employ  of  the  Messrs.  Enderby.  A  company  to  which  the  Messrs. 
Enderby  ceded  their  privileges,  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  on 
the  16th  of  January  1849,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  whale 
fishery  from  the  Auckland  Islands ;  and  Laurie  Harbour  was  chosen 
as  the  head  station  of  the  company,  from  the  superior  facilities  it 
affords  to  whaling  vessels.  The  islands  were  uninhabited  until  the 
Southern  Whale  Fishery  Company,  under  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
Messrs.  Enderby,  made  a  settlement  there  in  1849. 
AUDE,  RIVER.  [ArDK,  Department  of.] 

AUDE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  is  bounded  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  N.E.  by  the  department  of  He'rault,  N.  by  that  of 
Tarn.  N.W.  by  that  of  Haute-Oaronne,  W.  by  that  of  Ariege,  and  S. 
by  that  of  Pyrenees-Orientales.  The  department  extends  between 
42°  38'  and  48*  29'  N.  lat,  and  between  1°  41'  and  3°  13'  E.  long.  : 
its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  79  miles,  from  north  to  south 
62  miles.  The  area  is  24367  square  miles :  the  population  in  1851 
was  289,747,  which  gives  an  average  of  11 8-9  to  the  square  mile,  being 
6S'81  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

Bnrfact, — The  department,  which  in  formed  out  of  a  port  of  Lower 
Languedoc,  is  mountainous.  The  southern  continuation  of  the 
Cevennes,  which  takes  the  name  of  Montagne-Noire,  crosses  the 
department  in  the  north,  and  gradually  slopes  down  to  the  valley  of 
the  Aude.  A  branch  of  the  Pyrenees  which  springs  from  the  main 
chain  near  Mont- Louis  in  the  department  of  Pyrone'es-Oriontales  runs 
northward,  and  entering  the  department  of  Aude  traverses  it  from 
•oulh  to  north-west,  separating  the  affluents  of  the  Aude  from  those 
of  the  Ariege.  Another  projection  from  the  Pyrenees,  called  collect- 
ively the  Corbicres  Mountains,  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  A  ii.le, 
and  breaking  off  into  several  branches  covers  a  large  portion  <•(  1 1,. 
south  and  south-east  of  the  department  A  plain  into  which  the 
mountain  masses  above  named  gradually  subside,  crosses  the  depart- 
ment from  east  to  west :  its  eastern  part  coincides  with  the  valley  of 
the  lower  Aude  as  far  as  Carcassono ;  and  the  great  Languedoc  Canal, 
or  Canal-du-Midi,  runs  along  its  whole  length,  and  has  its  main 
reservoir  and  summit-level  at  Naurouze  in  the  arrondissemeut  of 
Castelnaudary.  From  Carcassone  the  valley  of  the  Aude  runs  directly 
south,  and  this  part  of  it  is  the  best  sheltered  and  most  fertile  hind 
in  the  department  The  other  valleys  of  the  department  also  generally 
run  north  and  south,  and  are  highly  productive.  The  department  is 
oosxtod  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean  f..r  n)*iut  28  miles  ;  in  this 
•pace  there  are  several  shore-lakes  (shallow  salt  logunen),  the  largest 
of  which  are  those  of  Leucate,  Higean,  and  Bages,  lying  between  the 
M  and  the  naked  rocky  hills  that  form  the  eastern  oflshoote  of  the 
Corbieres  Mountain*. 

Climate  a*d  Product*.— The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  though 
Md,  cxeept  along  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  much  wanner  than 
i  the  wnt     Impetuous  westerly  winds  prevail  during  eight  months 
*•,  and  winds  from  the  east  and  south-east  during  the  four 
•"•fMwnths.Theie  last  are  just  felt  at  Narbonne,  but  gathering 
*'       <J  proceed  inland,  by  tin-  time  they  reach  Carcassone  and 
""T  th«y  blow  with  stich  violence  as  sometimes  to  unroof 
«••  an.1  toar  np  trees  by  the  root*     The  effect  of  the  prera- 
»  westerly  winds  is  seen  in  the  inclination  of  the  trees, 
rhieb,  «cept  in  sheltered  spoU,  lean  towards  the  east  or 
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The  department  contains  1,559,506  acres,  divided  into  943,776 
parcels.  There  are  675,000  acres  under  tillage,  124,000  acres  of  vine- 
yards, 160,000  acres  of  forest-laud,  27,328  acres  of  natural  pasture, 
and  453,000  acres  of  barren  land  and  heaths.  Wheat,  maize,  1 
and  millet  are  the  chief  gram  crops  in  the  valleys;  buckwheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  on  the  high  grounds.  The  annual  produce  of 
wheat  (which  is  of  the  finest  quality)  is  set  down  at  318,500  quarters, 
about  one  half  of  which  is  exported ;  of  oats  181,500  quarters ;  of 
maize  85,250  quarters ;  of  other  grams  108,590  quarters ;  and  of 
potatoes  187,500  quarters.  The  wines  of  the  deportment  are  of  good 
quality,  especially  the  white  and  red  wines  of  Limoux,  the  red  wines 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne,  and  the  white  wines  of  Bages. 
The  annual  produce  is  stated  at  17,618,740  gallons,  one-third  of  which 
is  consumed  in  the  department,  one-tenth  is  distilled,  and  the  remain- 
der is  exported. 

Of  fruit-trees  the  chestnut  and  walnut  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  highlands  of  the  department ;  the  almond  flourishes  on  the 
light  soils ;  the  culture  of  the  olive  is  not  so  much  attended  to  as 
formerly,  but  there  are  still  some  flourishing  plantations  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Narbonne.  The  trees  of  forest  growth  are  chiefly  the 
oak,  the  ash,  the  beech,  and  the  evergreens.  The  slopes  of  the 
Montagne-Noire  are  covered  generally  with  good  natural  pasture; 
and  a  large  quantity  of  hay  is  raised  along  many  of  tli.-  ri\  ,-r  bottoms 
by  a  system  of  water-meadowing,  which  is  well  understood.  The 
horses  of  the  department  ore  small ;  in  harvest  time  they  are  used 
in  treading  out  the  corn ;  asses  are  numerous.  Oxen  and  cows  are 
used  in  ploughing ;  very  few  calves  are  reared,  the  supply  of  young 
cattle  being  obtained  from  the  departments  of  Torn  and  Ariege. 
The  sheep  of  the  department  are  of  inferior  breed,  and  then-  wool  is 
coarse.  Poultry  of  all  kinds,  but  more  particularly  geese,  are 
abundant,  and  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  departments  and 
to  Spain.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  bees,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  honey  is  gathered,  which  is  highly  esteemed, 
especially  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne.  Abui; 
of  excellent  fish  is  supplied  from  the  shore-lakes  and  the  M< 
ran  eon. 

Mines  of  cool,  plastic  clay,  and  gypsum  are  profitably  worked; 
limestone,  good  building  stone,  and  slate  are  found.  The  Corbicres 
Mountains  contain  coal,  antimony,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  and 
silver;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Boulzanne,  a  feeder  of  the  Gly,  on 
their  eastern  slope,  there  are  several  important  iron-works.  There 
are  several  mineral  and  salt  springs.  Marble  of  great  beauty  is  found 
associated  with  slate  among  the  transition  limestone  in  the  quarries 
of  Cannes,  a  village  on  the  Argent-Double,  to  the  north-east  of  Carcas- 
sone, near  the  boundary  of  Hermit.  These  ijnarries  furnish  four 
different  sorts  of  marble,  which  are  much  used  in  the  ehuivhen  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  even  hi  some  of  the  architectural  monument* 
of  Paris.  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  department  is  fine  broad- 
cloth, for  making  which  wool  is  imported  from  Spain  :  leather, 
hats,  hosiery,  paper,  and  pottery  are  made.  There  are  numerous 
distilleries,  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  furnaces  and  iron-foundries.  The 
exports  of  the  department  consist  of  soda,  wine,  brandy,  spirits,  honey, 
verdigris,  tanned  hides,  iron,  broadcloth,  and  salt  About  90,000  tons 
of  salt  are  annually  made  in  the  salt-pans  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bages  and  Sigean,  &c.  The  surplus  corn  of  the  department  is  sent 
chiefly  to  Marseille,  and  some  of  it  by  the  Canal-du-Midi,  but  the 
greater  part  is  shipped  for  Marseille  or  Toulon  direct  from  the  port 
of  Nouvelle. 

Hydrography  and  Communiratiotu. — The  chief  river  of  the  depart 
merit  is  the  Aude  (Atax),  which  springs  from  the  small  lake  of  Aude 
near  Mont-Louis,  in  the  department  of  Pyrfne'es  Orientates,  w  : 
running  northward,  and  entering  the  department  of  Aude,  it  passes 
Quillan,  Limoux,  and  Carcassone  ;  at  this  lost  town  turning  ea 
it  passes  Trcbes,  about  24  miles  below  which  it  sends  off  a  bnn 
the  south-east,  called  the  Robine,  while  the  main  stream,  pursuing  its 
eastward  course,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  shore-lake  of 
Vendres.     The  Robine  has  been  rendered  na-.  I  forms  port 

of  the  canal  from  the  Canal-du-Midi  through  Narbonne  to  the  port 
of  Nouvelle,  where  the  Robine  enters  the  M<«lit..rninean.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Aude  is  about  140  miles,  of  which  123  miles 
are  in  the  department  of  Aude  :  about  100  miles  of  its  length,  from 
Quillan  to  its  mouth,  arc  available  for  purposes  of  floatage.  The 
feeders  of  the  Aude  are  about  30  in  number ;  the  most  important 
of  these  are  the  Orbicu  on  the  right,  the  Rebenti,  the  Fresquel,  the 
Clamouse,  and  the  Cesse  on  the  left.  The  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
iiient  is  watered  by  the  Bore,  which  falls  into  the  shore-lake  of 

Si.'-    .11 

The  department  is  traversed  by  5  royal  roads,  the  most  important 
of  which  are   the  great  rood  from  Paris  to  Pcrpignan,  and  that 
from    Montpellier  to   Toulouse;    and    by  21    departmental    • 
making  together  a  length   of   roadway   communication   amounting 
to  442  miles.      The    great   railway  authorised   to  be  made 
Bordeaux  to  Cette,  through  Toulouse,  traverses  this  department,  in 
it    passes    the    towns    of    Castelnaudary,    Carcassone,    and 
Narbonne. 

Dintioni  and  Tomu. — The  department  is  divided  into  4  arron- 
dissemcnU,  which,  with  their  subdivisions  and  population,  are  as 
follows : — 
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Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population  in  1851. 

1.  Carcassone       .        . 
2.  Limonx   .         . 
3.  Narbonne          .         . 
4.  Castelnaadary  .        * 

12 
8 
6 
5 

139 
158 
71 

74 

94,970 
75,229 
64,400 
55,148 

Total 

31 

442 

289,747 

The  first  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  CARCASSONE, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  department.  Among  the  other  towns 
are  the  following.  Alzonne,  10  miles  W.  from  Carcassone,  has  some 
cloth  factories,  and  a  population  of  1598.  Conquft,  a  small  town  of 
1654  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orbiel,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Aude,  4  miles  N.N.E.  from  Carcassone, 
and  hag  woollen  factories,  dye-houses,  and  corn  and  fulling  mills. 
La-Gra»»e,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Corbieres  Mountains  on  the  Orbieu, 
and  near  its  junction  with  the  Alsanne,  16  miles  S.E.  from  Carcas- 
sone, has  a  population  of  1316.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery 
founded  here  in  the  8th  century.  The  monastic  buildings,  which  are  in 
good  preservation,  are  of  vast  extent,  of  different  periods,  and  some  of 
them  of  great  elegance ;  in  the  Abbey  church  are  several  fine  paintings 
by  Spagnoletto.  Iron-mines  are  worked  near  La-Grasse.  Le-Mai- 
Cabardte,  situated  on  the  Orbiel,  10  miles  N.  from  Carcassone,  in  a 
valley  covered  with  plantations  of  chestnut,  olive,  apple,  and  other 
fruit-trees,  is  although  only  a  village  of  830  inhabitants  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths.  Montreal,  1 2  miles  W.  from 
Carcassone,  on  the  high  road  to  Foix,  has  a  population  of  3062.  This 
town  stands  on  a  hill  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  department,  as  well  as  over  the  plains  of  Carcassone  and 
Alzonne;  the  church  of  St. -Vincent,  a  structure  of  the  14th  century, 
is  a  fine  building.  Montreal  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Albigenses,  and 
its  castle  suffered  several  sieges  from  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  whom  it 
was  surrendered  in  1211.  The  Black  Prince  burnt  the  town  in  1355, 
and  the  Calvinists  in  1594.  The  partisans  of  the  Duke  de  Montmo- 
rency  took  it  in  1632,  but  it  soon  afterwards  submitted  to  the  crown. 
Montolieu,  9  miles  N.W.  from  Carcassone,  has  woollen  factories,  iron 
foundries,  fulling  mills,  tan-yards,  and  a  population  of  1807.  Peyriac- 
Minenoit,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Carcassone,  has  a  population  of  1309, 
and  manufactures  of  hosiery,  leather,  and  brandy.  The  town  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts,  in  the  department  on  the 
Argent-Double,  which  also  passes  Cannes,  famous  for  its  marble 
quarries.  The  river  bottom  between  the  two  towns  is  laid  out  in 
water-meadows,  and  the  hills  that  screen  the  valley  of  the  Argent- 
Double  are  planted  with  olives,  vines,  and  other  fruit-trees.  Cannes 
has  a  very  beautiful  church  and  above  2000  inhabitants.  Saitmc,  a 
poor  village  in  a  defile  of  the  Montagne-Noire,  15  miles  N.W. 
from  Carcassone,  has  1781  inhabitants.  Trtbei,  on  the  Canal-du- 
Miili,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Orbiel  with  the  Aude,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  The  Canal-du-Midi  is  carried  across  the 
Orbiel  here  on  arches.  Tribes  is  a  bustling  little  town ;  it  has  timber- 
yards,  several  tile  and  brick  works,' brandy  distilleries,  and  slips  for 
building  canal  boats  :  population,  1773.  Tuchan,  on  the  Verdouble,  at 
the  head  of  a  vale  near  the  highest  part  of  the  Corbieres  range,  has  a 
population  of  1220  :  a  coal-mine  is  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  second  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Limoux,  which 
is  situated  in  43°  3'  15"  N.  lat.,  2°  27'  32"  E.  long.,  19  miles  S.W. 
from  Carcassone :  population,  7417.  It  stands  on  both  banks  of 
the  Aude,  in  a  fertile  valley  screened  by  vine-chid  hills,  behind  which 
rise  high  mountains  from  the  Pyrenean  chain.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  adorned  with  fountains.  It  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  a  college,  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  two  covered 
market-places.  Its  manufactures  of  broadcloth  are  important ;  there 
are  also  woollen-yarn  manufactories,  tanneries,  soaperies,  and  oil-mills. 
Limoux  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  and  is  the  mart  for  the  iron 
of  the  neighbouring  furnaces. 

Among  the  other  towns  are  the  following.  Aid,  on  the  Aude, 
6  miles  above  Limoux,  population  1320,  stands  in  a  valley  of  such 
fertility  in  corn,  fruits,  and  wine,  as  to  be  called  the  garden  of  the 
department.  There  arc  four  mineral  springs  here,  one  of  which  is 
cold.  Oold,  copper,  and  iron,  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Belcaire,  33  mil.  s  s.S.W.  from  Limoux,  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Sault,  population  1064,  gives  name  to  a  canton.  Chalabre,  a  pretty 
town  17  miles  S.W.  from  Limoux,  with  a  population  of  3416,  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lers  at  the  meeting  of  two  valleys  watered 
by  the  Blau  and  the  Chalabreil.  About  15,000  pieces  of  broadcloth 
are  annually  made  here.  Qutilan,  a  town  of  about  2200  inhabitants, 
is  situated  on  the  Aude,  20  miles  S.  from  Limoux,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  cloth  and  ironmongery,  and  several  iron  furnaces,  to  one 
of  which  water  is  brought  from  the  Aude  by  means  of  a  tunnel 
fto.-Huaire,  5  miles  from  Limoux,  population  1000,  gives  name  to  a 
canton. 

The  third  arrondissement  is  named  from  its  chief  town  NABBONNE. 

f  the  other  towns  the  following  are  given.  Courtan,  4  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Narbonne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aude,  in  a  very  fertile  plain, 
has  a  population  of  2022.  Leucate,  24  miles  S.  from  Narbonne, 
is  situated  on  a  peninsular  tongue  of  hind  between  tho  sea  and  the 
shore-lake  of  Lencate,  and  has  a  population  of  1215.  The  extremity 


of  the  peninsula  forms  the  cape  of  Franqui,  on  which  there  is  a 
redoubt,  the  only  remains  of  the  old  fortifications  of  Leucate.  Within 
the  cape  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels ;  and  here 
several  sovereigns  of  France  commenced  the  formation  of  a  naval 
port.  The  town  was  anciently  called  Lescata.  Philippe  le  Bel 
obtained  it  by  purchase  in  1309  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
harbour  to  replace  that  of  Aignes-Mortes,  which  was  becoming  im- 
practicable from  the  lodgment  of  the  sands.  The  works  were 
afterwards  resumed  by  Philippe  of  Valois,  but  were  soon  suspended 
from  want  of  funds.  Leucate  was  formerly  strongly  fortified ;  it  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1590,  when  it  was  nobly 
defended  by  Constance  de  Cezeli,  wife  of  Barri,  the  governor  of  the 
town,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Again  in  1627 
the  Spaniards  besieged  it  without  success.  In  1664  the  fortificationa 
were  demolished,  and  the  place  has  since  dwindled  to  a  mere  village. 
Ltzignan,  13  miles  W.  from  Narbonne,  has  brandy  distilleries,  and  a 
population  of  2168.  Large  fairs  are  held  here  on  the  4th  of  September 
and  the  4th  of  December,  annually.  In  the  September  fair,  at  which 
the  whole  population  for  many  miles  round  assembles,  there  is  a  great 
merry-making,  and  an  inconceivable  number  of  hoops,  staves,  and 
casks,  necessary  for  the  approaching  vintage,  are  sold.  Sigean,  on  the 
shore-lake  of  Sigean,  is  a  place  of  some  commercial  activity,  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  the  port  of  Nouvelle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Robine 
Canal,  and  has  a  good  trade  in  salt,  wine,  brandy,  wool,  honey,  &c. : 
population,  3073.  There  are  several  salt-pans  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sigean. 

In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Castdncmdary,  which 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  Canal-du-Midi  and  the  Fresquel, 
in  43°  19'  N.  lat.,  1°  57'  E.  long.,  23  miles  west  of  Carcassone,  and  has 
a  population  of  10,000.  The  town  is  ill  built ;  the  only  edifices  worth 
mention  are  the  church  of  St.-Michel,  and  the  hospital,  which  is  richly 
endowed.  To  the  south  of  the  town  is  a  reservoir  of  the  canal,  which 
is  1312  yards  hi  circuit ;  it  is  bordered  with  docks,  and  surrounded 
by  shops  and  stores,  and  gives  the  town  the  appearance  of  a  port. 
There  are  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  an 
exchange,  and  an  agricultural  society  in  the  town.  Coarse  cloths, 
canal  boats,  pottery,  and  bricks  are  made ;  there  are  also  brandy 
distilleries  and  flour-mills.  Besides  the  articles  named,  the  town 
trades  in  timber,  iron,  and  hides.  A  castle  called  '  Castrum  Novum 
Arianorum '  (New  Fortress  of  the  Arians),  is  said  to  have  been  built 
here  by  the  Visigoths,  who  were  Arians,  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town  which  they  destroyed.  Around  the  castle  the  town  sprung  up. 
The  town  was,  in  the  13th  century,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Albigenses,  many  of  whom  were  executed  here  for  their  religion. 
The  Black  Prince  reduced  Castelnaudary  to  ashes  in  1355.  In  an 
action  fought  under  the  walls  of  the  town  in  1632  between  the  forces 
of  Louis  XIII.  and  Gaston  d'Orleans  (who  was  defeated),  the  famous 
Henri  Duke  of  Montmorenci,  Marshal  of  France,  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner. 

Among  the  other  towns  are  the  following.  Bdpech,  15  miles  S.W. 
from  Castelnaudary  on  the  Lers,  has  cloth  manufactories  and  a  popu- 
lation of  2525.  Fanjeaux,  14  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Castelnaudary,  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort,  and  has  a  population  of  1880. 
There  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  Pyrenees  and  over  the  valley  of  ohe 
Aude  from  this  town.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  was  pillaged  and 
burnt  by  the  Black  Prince  in  1355.  Sallei,  8  miles  W.  from  Castel- 
naudary, on  the  Lers-Mort,  has  a  population  of  1189.  St.-Papoul,  5 
miles  N.E.  from  Castelnaudary,  has  a  population  of  1295 ;  this  town 
owes  its  origin  to  an  abbey  founded  here  by  Charlemagne ;  it  was  for 
some  time  in  the  14th  century  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Carcassone,  and  is 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Montpellier  :  it 
belongs  to  the  llth  Military  Division,  of  which  Perpignan  is  head- 
quarters. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  Frante  ;  Balbi's  Gtogrankie;  Annuaire  pour  I' An 
1853.) 

AUERSTADT,  a  small  village  in  the  Prussian  government  of 
Merseburg  (about  eight  leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Erfurt),  owes 
its  celebrity  to  the  defeat  of  the  main  body  of  the  Prussian  army  by 
a  division  of  the  French  army  under  Marshal  Davoust  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1806.  For  this  brilliant  achievement  Davoust  received  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Auerstiidt  from  Napoleon.  On  the  same  day 
Napoleon  defeated  Prince  Hohenlohe  at  Jena  :  the  two  battles  have 
usually  gone  under  the  name  of  the  '  Battle  of  Jena,'  as  parts  of  the 
same  field,  though  they  were  quite  distinct,  and  indeed  some  leagues 
from  each  other. 

AU'GILA,  or'ATTDJELAH,  as  the  Arabs  pronounce  it,  is  a  town 
situated  in  an  oasis  within  the  great  Desert  of  Barca,  in  29°  18'  N.  lat., 
21°  53'  E.  long.,  on  the  track  of  the  caravans  which  trade  between 
Cairo  and  Fezzan.  Augila  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  geographers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  182)  places  Augila  ten  days'  journey  from  Siwahiu  tho 
oasis  of.  Ammon;  and  Hornemann,  who  travelled  from  Siwah  to 
Augila  in  1797,  found  the  calculation  correct.  The  oasis  of  Augila  is 
a  dependence  of  the  Beylick  of  Bengazi,  which  is  itself  a  province  of 
the  regency  of  Tripoli.  It  contains  two  other  towns  or  large  villages 
besides  Augila,  namely,  Mojabra  and  Muledila.  The  people  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  caravan  trade ;  and  they  have  established 
direct  communications  with  the  countries  of  Borgoo,  Bornoo,  and 
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Bagbarme,  without  passing  through  Fvaan.  They  have  also  caravans 
which  trade  with  the  port  of  Bengasi,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
country  round  Augila  it  sandy  and  flat,  but  well  watered  and  cultivated 
chiefly  in  garden*. 

The  women  of  Augila  make  gray  woollen  cloths,  called  'abba,' 
which  are  sold  in  Pezxan.  The  town  of  Augila  is  ill  built  and  dirty. 
The  inhabitant*  (peak,  besides  Arabic,  another  language  which 
resembles  that  of  Siwah,  of  which  Hornemann  gives  a  short 
vocabulary. 

AUGSBURG,  a  town  in  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Schwaben- 
und-Jieuburg  (formerly  Upper  Danube),  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence 
1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  country 
in  the  fork  between  the  Wertach  and  the  Lech,  in  48°  21'  46"  N.  lat, 
10*  64'  49*  E.  long. ;  at  a  distance  of  34  miles  W.  from  Munich  and 
34  miles  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lech  in  the  Danube  :  population, 
38,000,  3-5ths  of  whom  are  Catholics  and  the  rest  Protestants  of 
different  sects.  In  consequence  of  its  central  position  and  of  the 
number  of  roads  that  intersect  in  it,  Augsburg  has  long  commanded  a 
large  share  of  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany ;  it  is  also  important 
as  a  manufacturing  town.  Its  facilities  for  commerce  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  formation  of  railroads  which  connect  it  with 
Munich,  with  Lindau  on  the  Lake  of  Constonz,  and  northward  with 
Nurnberg  and  Bamberg,  whence  one  line  runs  north-east,  connecting 
Bavaria  with  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  railway  system,  and  another 
westward  to  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine.  The  town,  which  in  still 
surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  is  divided  into  three  quarters,  the 
upper,  centre,  and  lower  towns,  independently  of  the  suburb  of  St. 
James,  which  lies  outside  the  walls ;  it  is  intersected  by  four  canals, 
which  supply  the  mills  and  the  manufactories  of  the  town  with  water. 
The  exterior  boundary  of  the  glacis  has  been  converted  into  delightful 
walks,  along  which  the  circuit  of  the  city  may  be  made  in  a  couple  of 
hours ;  and  within  the  glacis  runs  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  bul- 
warks, and  ditches,  which  are  crossed  by  four  principal  and  six  minor 
entrances.  The  Maximilian  Strasse,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in 
Germany,  is  distinguished  for  its  length  and  its  breadth ;  in  the 
centre  of  it  are  three  bronze  fountains  adorned  with  elegant  figures. 
But  the  streets  in  general  are  narrow  and  irregularly  built,  and  the 
pavement  annoying  to  the  feet,  being  composed  of  small  flints  — 
though  its  disposition  in  a  mosaic  form  is  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  however  much  improved  by  a 
variety  of  handsome  buildings  and  squares,  and  enlivened,  though  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  embellished,  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
generality  of  the  houses  are  painted  with  stripes,  either  green,  red,  or 
yellow— always  separated  by  white.  Every  street  and  lane  is  provided 
with  reservoirs  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  adjoining  houses,  and  a 
separate  work  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  water  into  them. 

The  finest  edifice  in  Augsburg  is  the  Town-Hall  (Rathhatis),  whi.-h 
was  built  in  1620  in  the  Italian  style,  and  contains  the  '  Golden  Hall,' 
perhaps  the  most  splendid  apartment  in  Germany,  its  length  being 
120  feet,  its  breadth  60,  and  its  height  60  feet ;  the  ceiling,  which  is 
not  supported  by  pillars,  is  decorated  with  paintings  and  frescoes,  and 
the  whole  apartment  is  lighted  by  three  rows  of  windows  one  above 
the  other.  This  hall,  with  the  four  royal  apartments  adjoining,  was 
formerly  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a  picture-gallery ;  but  the 
best  of  the  paintings  have  been  removed  to  the  Munich  Gallery : 
thoM  that  remain  consist  chiefly  of  specimens  of  the  old  German 
school,  and  are  now  exhibited  in  the  former  Convent  of  St  Catherine 
in  a  narrow  street  behind  the  Drei-Mohren  Inn.  Adjoining  the  town- 
hall  is  a  belfry  called  Perlach  Tower,  which  is  ascended  by  a  staircase 
of  600  stops ;  and  the  Arsenal,  the  facade  of  which  is  embellished 
with  a  noble  group,  representing  'the  Demon  of  War  vanquished  by 
Michael  the  Archangel,'  the  work  of  Von  Rain,  a  Bavarian  sculptor. 
The  episcopal  palace,  now  converted  into  government  offices,  is  on  the 
Frohnhof  DMT  the  cathedral ;  it  was  under  this  roof  that  Luther  held 
hi*  celebrated  disputation  with  CajeUn  the  papal  legate  in  the  year 
1618,  and  under  the  same  roof  (June  25,  1630,)  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Among  other 
conspicuous  buildings  ars— the  '  Halle,'  a  handsome  commercial  mart 
and  storehouse,  which  is  also  partly  used  for  judicial  proceedings ;  the 
public  library,  which  is  rich  in  Qreek  books  and  manuscripts ;  the 
grandson  academy  of  arts ;  the  school  of  arts ;  and  the  cathedral, 
which  was  built  in  the  16th  century  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Basilica, 
erected  in  A.D.  994,  to  which  date  the  present  nave  and  crypt  are 
•sstgiMd.  This  edifice  Is  860  feet  in  length,  and  of  the  gothic  order ; 
to*  nave  is  46  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  aisles  are  fitted  up  with  24 
chapels  and  decorated  with  paintings  of  some  merit  Its  ornamented 
portal  and  ancient  brass  doors,  carved  with  figures  and  emblems  and 
dating  from  the  year  1 048,  deserve  notice.  St-Ulrich's  Church,  at  one 
•nd  of  the  Maximilian  Stnsse,  is  310  fe*t  in  length,  94  in  width,  and 
•onnounud  by  a  sUeple  360  feet  high,  from  the  summit  of  which 
a  fin*  prospect  is  obtained  of  the  town  and  iU  environs.  Thiscburch 
"**£™  several  monuments  of  the  Pugger  family.  The  convent 
adjoining;  at.-Ulrich's  is  now  a  barrack ;  the  fine  library  it  contained 
has  bs*n  removed  to  Mimiok  The  Dnri-Mohren  (Three  Moon)  Inn 
has«ist-duwUr»h,«un.«gnfor600  years.  Close  to  it  is  the  man- 
Stan  of  tits  elder  branch  of  the  Fugger  family,  consisting  of  a  double 
V^^FS^^^^n^^krfiVau^pil^  The 
apartment  in  which  Anthony  Fugpr  entertained  Charles  V.  remains 


unaltered;  in  the  front  drawing-room  of  the  mansion  Napoleon 
announced  to  the  corporation  of  Augsburg  the  termination  of  a 
vileges  as  a  free  city  and  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  Havana.  Of 
the  numerous  monasteries,  convents,  and  ecclesiastical  structures  of 
Augsburg,  16  churches  remain,  5  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  Protestants.  In  charitable  endowments  there  are  few  cities  of 
the  same  extent  so  rich.  At  the  head  of  them  stands  the  institution 
called  the  '  Fuggerei,1  established  in  the  year  1619  by  two  brothers  of 
the  Fugger  family,  who  were  the  founders  of  more  than  one  earldom 
of  the  present  day  ;  it  is  situated  in  the  suburb  of  St  James,  has  its 
own  church,  consists  of  three  streets  and  as  many  lanes,  has  three 
gates,  and  contains  107  small  houses,  let  out  to  indigent  natives  of 
the  town  at  a  low  rent  Lawrence  Schaetzler,  a  banker  of  Augsburg, 
emulated  this  work  of  commercial  munificence  :  first,  by  establishing 
a  school  of  industry  for  100  poor  children  and  orphans  of  this  his 
native  town  ;  and  by  erecting  an  asylum  within  the  walls  of  the  old 
Dominican  monastery  for  the  reception  and  partial  maintenance  and 
employment  of  63  aged  males,  47  operatives,  and  76  children.  To 
these  institutions  may  be  added  an  admirably-conducted  orphan 
asylum  and  a  savings  bank.  Education  is  well  attended  to  by  all  the 
religious  communities  in  the  town.  The  newspapers  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Europe  may  be  seen  in  the  news-room  of  the  Exchange 
opposite  the  town-hall 

Among  the  public  embellishments  of  the  town  we  must  not  omit 
to  notice  the  Grand  Parade  in  front  of  the  cathedral;  Maximilian 
Square,  next  to  St-Ulrich's  Church ;  and  several  open  areas,  which  aro 
adorned  with  handsome  fountains:  the  general  character  of  these 
embellishments  shows  the  close  relationship  which  once  subsisted 
between  Augsburg  and  the  Italian  states.  In  the  better  days  of 
Augsburg  the  fronts  of  every  respectable  dwelling  shone  with  the 
glories  of  the  pencil,  and  the  whole  Scriptures  might  be  stn.i 
fresco  illustrations  out  of  doors.  Not  only  the  fine  arts,  but  science 
and  the  belles-lettres  found  patrons  in  the  merchants  of  Augsburg  : 
their  cabinets  and  libraries  vied  with  their  gardens  and  mansions  :  the 
first  tulip  known  in  the  west  of  Europe  was  brought  to  Augsburg 
from  Constantinople  and  planted  by  Heerwart  in  1557.  The  best 
preserved  specimen  of  the  external  decorations  is  the  Webcrhims, 
but  even  its  frescoes  are  faded  almost  to  indistinctness.  A  piece  of 
cloth  woven  in  1446  by  Conrad  Fugger,  the  founder  of  the  Fugger 
family,  is  shown  within,  and  also  several  cups  and  banners  of  the 
weavers'  guild. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  present  affluence  of  Augsburg  are 
banking  and  exchange  operations,  and  the  transit  of  merchandise. 
It  is  a  depOt  for  the  wines  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  it  still  enjoys  repute  for  its  plate  and  jewellery.  It  has 
above  200  mercantile  establishments,  and  an  annual  circulation,  vary- 
ing in  value  from  three  to  four  millions  sterling,  in  bills  and  merchan- 
dise. A  large  cotton  mill  driven  by  water  employs  1000  han.ls. 
There  is  also  a  manufactory  for  steam  machinery  and  mill  work. 
Tim  linen  manufactures,  which  were  formerly  of  first-rate  importance, 
have  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance ;  but  the  manufacture 
of  parchment  and  of  plain  and  coloured  paper  continues  to  thrivr. 
Augsburg  has  indeed  strong  claims  to  the  merit  of  having  invented 
the  art  of  making  paper  from  rags,  which  came  into  use  here  as  early 
as  the  year  1830.  Its  mechanics  too,  from  their  experience  in  wood- 
cutting oud  in  stamping  cards  in  colours,  had  acquired  that  species  of 
skill  which  rendered  the  process  of  printing  an  easy  task  to  their 
hands:  they  were  among  the  first  therefore  to  avail  themselves  of 
Guttenberg's  invention.  Great  numbers  of  the  ordinary  class  of 
books,  prints,  and  charts  are  engraved  and  circulated  throughout 
Germany  from  Augsburg ;  and  the '  Allgemcine  Zeitung,'  also  called  the 
'  Augsburg  Gazette,'  the  most  widely  circulated  journal  in  Germany, 
is  printed  here.  No  branch  of  industry  however  JH  in  a  more  thriving 
state  than  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  town,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  nearly  600  looms.  The  working  of  the  latter  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  canals  supplied  from  the  I.<-<-li,  which  set  between 
100  and  200  wheels  in  motion,  and  are  traversed  by  220  bridges  and 
crossings.  Among  the  other  industrial  products  of  the  town  aro 
beet-root  sugar,  mathematical  and  musical  instruments,  paper-hang- 
ings, printing-types,  carpets,  and  a  variety  of  articles  of  luxury.  The 
principal  cannon-foundry  in  Bavaria  is  at  Augsburg.  Its  population 
was  much  greater  in  former  times  than  at  present ;  at  the  close  of 
the  16th  century  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  stated  to  have  been 
80,000. 

The  emperor  Augustus  planted  a  colony  here  about  twelve  years 
Iwfore  the  Christian  era,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of '  Augusta 
Vindrlicorum.'  This  town  was  the  capital  of  Hha'tia  Secunda  or 
Vin.lolicia.  The  latter  name  as  well  as  the  distinctive  name  of  the 
town  is  most  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  names  of  the  Wcrtoch 
and  the  Lech— Vindo  and  Licus.  There  is  nothing  to  note  in  its 
subsequent  fortunes  until  the  6th  century,  when  it  was  pillaged  by 
the  Huns ;  it  afterwards  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  FrankUn 
sovereigns,  and  in  788  was  almost  razed  to  the  ground  during  tin:  M  :u- 
which  raged  between  Charlemagne  and  Tassilo  of  Bavaria.  Upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  Prankish  monarchy  Augsburg  fell  under  the  sway 
of  the  dukes  of  Swabia ;  but  growing  rich  by  its  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, it  gradually  shook  off  all  external  authority,  purchased  its 
independence  of  its  episcopal  sovereigns,  was  recognked  as  a  free  state 
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by  the  German  emperors,  and  retained  its  rank  as  a  free  imperial  city 
from  1276  to  1806.  From  about  the  12th  until  the  16th  century  it 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  famous  Swabian  Confederacy,  which 
included  Ratisbon,  Nurnberg,  Constanz,  and  other  commercial  emporia 
of  that  day.  In  the  1 4th  century  it  was  the  chief  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  north  and  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and 
supplied  the  markets  of  northern  Germany,  Russia,  Poland,  and  other 
countries  with  woollens  and  linens ;  and  it  retained  its  mercantile  pre- 
eminence until  the  transatlantic  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century  opened  new  channels  to 
commercial  enterprise.  It  was  at  this  period  of  its  highest  prosperity 
that  the  single  banking  establishment  of  the  Fuggers  of  Augsburg 
recruited  the  finances  of  Philip  II.  and  enabled  him  to  support  the 
sanguinary  warfare  carried  on  by  the  League  in  France,  and  by  his 
own  generals  in  the  Low  Countries.  Previously  to  these  times 
(namely,  in  the  year  1368)  the  plebeian  order  in  Augsburg  raised  the 
standard  of  insurrection  against  their  patrician  fellow-citizens,  and 
established  a  democratic  form  of  government  This  lasted  about  160 
years,  at  the  close  of  which  the  patrician  order,  abetted  in  their 
attempt  by  Charles  V.,  once  more  regained  the  ascendancy.  In  the 
17th  century  the  rise  of  Frankfurt  on  the  Main  inflicted  a  blow  on 
the  pi  isperity  of  the  town  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  Augs- 
burg indeed  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance  in  the  circulation 
of  exchange  in  Europe,  and  Frankfurt  is  now  the  chief  money-market 
of  central  Germany.  Under  the  settlement  of  Germany  in  1802 
Augsburg  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  six  Hansc  Towns,  which  were 
declared  independent  of  the  German  empire  ;  but  three  years  after- 
wards it  was  merged  into  the  dominions  of  Bavaria  under  the  treaty 
of  Presburg;  and  in  March  1806  it  was  surrendered  accordingly  into 
his  Bavarian  majesty's  hands  by  the  French  general  Rend,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  Napoleon. 

Augsburg  is  the  birth-place  of  Holbein,  Holl,  and  other  eminent 
artists.  The  gardens  and  places  of  public  resort  around  it,  as  well  as 
the  rides  and  walks  in  its  delightful  environs,  afford  a  resource  which 
will  agreeably  diversify  a  lengthened  residence  in  the  town ;  nor  less 
so  the  numerous  societies  within  its  walk,  both  musical  and  literary, 
with  its  libraries  and  museums. 

AUGST,  a  village  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  built  on 
part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  ancient  Augusta  llauracorum,  a 
Roman  colony  under  the  empire.  The  remains  still  existing  are  not 
very  considerable.  Medals  of  Roman  emperors  have  been  found  in 
abundance  here.  Augst  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  six 
miles  south-east  from  Basle. 

AUGUSTA.    [GEOBGIA,  State  of.    MAINE,  State  of.] 
AUGUSTINE,  ST.     [FLORIDA.] 
AUGUSTOVO.    [POLAND.] 
AULIS.     [EtiBozA.] 
AUMALE.     [SEINE  INFERIEURE.] 

AUNIS,  one  of  the  former  provinces  of  France,  and  remarkable  as 
being  the  smallest  of  those  divisions.  It  was  bounded  W.  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  N.  by  Poitou,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Sevre- 
Niortaise,  and  E.  and  S.  by  the  province  of  Saintonge.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Sevre  and  the  Charente,  which  formed  part  of  the  southern 
boundary.  The  soil  is  generally  dry,  but  it  produces  corn  and  grapes, 
from  which  good  wine  and  brandy  are  made  ;  while  the  marshy  tracts 
afford  pasturage  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle.  There  is  little 
wood.  The  salt  marshes,  which  are  considerable,  yield  salt  of  the 
best  quality;  but  their  exhalations  are  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  maritime  situation  of  the  district,  and  the 
excellent  ports  which  it  possesses,  render  it  commercial  and  wealthy. 
The  chief  article  of  export  is  brandy ;  but  the  cod-fishery  and  the 
colonial  and  coasting  trade  employ  several  vessels.  The  coast  abounds 
in  shell-fish. 

Aunis  was  about  26  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  35  miles  wide 
from  east  to  west.  It  now  forms  the  north-west  part  of  CHAUENTE- 
INFEBIEURE.  Rochelle,  Rochefort,  and  Brouage  were  its  principal 
towns.  The  isles  of  R<5  and  Ole'ron  were  dependencies  of  the  province 
of  Aunis. 

AURAY.     [MOBBIHAS.] 
AURE.     [OBNE.] 

ACRICH,  a  landdrostei  ('high  bailiwick')  or  province  of  Hanover, 
formed  in  ancient  times  the  eastern  part  of  the  land  of  the  Frisii, 
and  at  a  more  recent  date  the  principality  of  East  Friesland.  It  is 
the  most  north-westerly  point  of  Germany,  and  is  bounded  W.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Holland  and  Dollart  Bay,  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  E.  by 
Oldenburg,  and  8.  by  the  landdrostei  of  Osnabriick.  The  surface  of 
the  province  is  so  flat  that  the  Plotenberg,  the  highest  land,  does  not 
exceed  60  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  districts  adjaoent  to 
the  North  Sea,  which  washes  nearly  one  half  of  its  frontier,  are  the 
mo«t  fertile  marsh-land  in  tin:  Hanoverian  dominions.  They  are 
separated  from  the  interior  of  the  province,  which  is  a  series  of  moors 
and  heaths,  by  a  tract  of  sand  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
breadth;  on  the  «ea  Hide  they  an:  protected  against  the  ocean  by  a 
rampart  of  artificial  dykes  24  feet  high  and  nearly  100  miles  in  length. 
The  larger  villages  in  this  marsh-land  are  built  upon  eminences 
thrown  up  by  the  natives  ;  they  ;.>••  fl,;m  :,M<i  iijry,  Imt  destitute  of 
trees  or  other  natural  shelter.  The  tenements  in  the  more  barren 
districts  are  scarcely  superior  to  Hottentot  kraals.  The  area  of  the 


province  is  1153  square  miles,  rather  more  than  3-5ths  of  which 
are  capable  of  producing  more  or  less ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  pre- 
sents only  barren  heaths  and  extensive  moors,  in  which  are  cut  vast 
quantities  of  turf  for  fuel.  The  whole  extent  of  woodland  is  about 
4000  acres.  The  population  of  the  province  according  to  the  census 
of  July  1,  1848,  was  174,355,  and  the  number  of  habitations  was 
28,577.  The  Ems  traverses  the  province  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
middle  of  ita  course  receives  the  Leda,  after  its  watei4  have  been 
increased  by  the  Jumme.  The  coast  is  fronted  by  banks  of  sand, 
varying  from  four  to  nine  miles  in  breadth  and  covered  by  the  tide  at 
high-water ;  their  outer  margin  is  dotted  with  a  chain  of  islands, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  masses  of  sand  thinly  coated  with  grass, 
and  tenanted  by  the  poor  fisherman  and  his  family,  whose  wretched 
hovel  is  exposed  in  high  winds  to  the  inroad  of  the  waves.  These 
islands  are — Borkum,  which  consists  of  two  parts  called  Ostland  and 
Westland,  separated  by  a  low  tract  which  the  flood-tide  forms  into  a 
watt,  or  strait,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  then  forming  two  islands ; 
J  uist ;  Norderney ;  Langeroog ;  and  Spiekeroog.  The  church  tower 
of  the  island  of  Borkum,  which  is  150  feet  high  above  the  sea  level, 
forms  a  lighthouse  (with  parabolic  reflectors),  which  by  night  and  by 
day  is  a  guiding  mark  for  the  entrance  to  Dollart  Bay  and  the  Ems. 
The  lighthouse  stands  in  53°  35'  N.  lat,  6°  41'  E.  long.  Norderney,  the 
central  island  in  the  chain,  is  visited  hi  the  summer  months  for  the 
purpose  of  sea-bathing.  Of  the  inhabitants,  118,394  are  Lutherans, 
50,007  reformed  Lutherans,  3249  Catholics,  431  Mennonites,  20 
Moravians,  and  2254  Jews.  They  are  considerable  growers  of  grain, 
particularly  oats  and  rapeseed ;  breed  great  numbers  of  horses,  sheep, 
and  cattle ;  make  much  honey  ;  and  are  actively  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce  and  the  herring-fishery.  A  railway  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction traverses  the  province  of  Aurich  from  Emden  southward 
and  up  the  valley  of  the  Ems  to  the  frontier  of  Westphalia ;  from 
Lingen  a  branch  line  also  in  course  of  construction  runs  south-east- 
ward through  Osnabriick  to  connect  the  former  with  the  Cologne- 
Minden  line. 

There  are  no  people  in  Europe  who  showed  greater  jealousy  of 
their  independence  in  past  times,  and  displayed  nobler  courage  in 
asserting  it,  than  the  East  Frieslauders.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
when  they  gloried  in  styling  themselves  pre-eminently  'the  emperor's 
free  subjects ; '  and  they  were  every  way  deserving  of  this  title  until 
they  suffered  their  leaders  to  surrender  their  liberties  into  the  h;m<U 
of  the  Zirksena  family  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  From 
this  period  until  the  year  1657  that  family  ruled  over  it  as  counts, 
and  subsequently  to  the  latter  date  as  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
Zirksenas  having  become  extinct  in  1744  East  Friesland  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Frederic  the  Great:  in  1806  the  French  separated  it 
from  the  Prussian  dominions  and  annexed  it  to  Holland ;  and  nine 
years  afterwards  Prussia,  having  re-established  her  right  to  it,  ceded 
it  to  the  king  of  Hanover,  who  incorporated  it  with  his  states  under 
the  name  of  the  Landdrostei  of  Aurich. 

Iiicitunu  and  Town*. — The  province  is  divided  into  twelve  circles — 
Aurich,  Berum,  Emden,  Esens,  Friedeburg,  Greetsyl,  Yemgum,  Leer, 
Norden,  Stickhausen,  Weener,  and  Wittmuud. 

The  most  important  town  in  the  province  is  EMDEN,  which  is 
noticed  in  a  separate  article.  Aurich,  the  capital  of  the  province  and 
of  the  circle  of  Aurich,  is  an  open  town  situated  15  miles  N.E.  from 
Emden,  in  53°  28'  N.  lat,  7°  28  E.  long.,  on  the  Treckschuiden  Canal, 
which  enters  Dollart  Bay  at  Emdeu  :  population  about  4000.  It  is 
neatly  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  is  embellished  with  a  handsome 
old  palace,  the  residence  of  the  former  princes  of  East  Friesland,  and 
now  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  provincial  council.  It  is  the  seat  of 
justko  and  place  of  judicial  record  for  the  province.  There  are  a 
handsome  market-place,  three  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  public 
library  in  the  town.  The  inhabitants  trade  largely  in  horses,  and 
manufacture  brandy,  leather,  tobacco,  tobacco-pipes,  and  paper.  The 
neighbouring  village  of  Rahe  is  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Upstalsboom, 
or  national  assembly,  which  the  Frieslauders  held  in  former  days. 

/'.en*,  13  miles  N.N.E.  from  Aurich  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
shoio  of  the  North  Sea,  has  a  grammar-school  and  2300  inhabitants 
who  manufacture  beer,  spirits,  and  leather.  The  town  is  situated  in 
the  district  of  Harlingerland,  which  is  protected  by  dykes  16  feet  high 
from  the  North  Sea,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  once  navigable  river 
Harrel.  The  passage  between  the  islands  of  Spiekeroog  and  Wangeroog 
(an  isla'id  belonging  to  Oldenburg)  is  still  called  the  Harrel. 

Leer,  14  miles  S.S.E.  from  Emden,  on  the  Leda  which  falls  into  the 
Ems  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  town,  is  a  well-built  market- 
town  with  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  railroad  above 
mentioned.  Th'e  town  contains  a  synagogue,  several  churches,  and  two 
hospitals ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
farm  produce.  The  industrial  products  comprise  linen,  broadcloth, 
hosiery,  soap,  glue,  lawn,  serge,  beer,  vinegar,  and  spirits.  Vessels  of 
150  tons  burden  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  inland  water-com- 
munication by  means  of  the  Ems  and  its  feeder  the  Aa  with  Munster 
in  Westphalia. 

Norden,  15  miles  N.W.  from  Aurieh  and  4  miles  from  Leysand  Bay 
with  which  it  ia  connected  by  a  canal,  has  a  population  of  5700.  It 
ig  a  tolerably  well-built  old-looking  town,  with  a  small  port,  a 
grammar-school,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  broadcloth,  spirits, 
beer,  and  tobacco. 


AURIONT. 


AU8TELL,  ST. 


ITtentr,  a  largo  village  21  mile*  S.S.W.  from  Aurich  on  the  left,  hunk 

,,.•  -I;.-  r.  .   . .-    ..   .  i   ..   .  •      •    •       dbjr»ten  '•  li:  -  :i1 -"' 

9600  Inhabitant*.     It  has  »  uraall  port  on  the  Emu,  and  i 
of  the  East  KrioUnd  bone  trade. 

ATHKiNV.     [AtDEBHrr.] 

AURILLAC,  •  town  In  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Cantal, 
b  nttmU-d  in  a  picturesque  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Jourdanne, 
and  stands  on  the  bank  of  that  nver,  a  little  above  ita  junction  with 
the  Core  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne,  in  44°  66'  41"  N.  lat,  2°  26'  22* 
R  long.,  266  mile*  'S.  from  Paris,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
11,000. 

Anrillae  is  built  on  a  spot  where  the  lava,  so  abundant  in  Auvergne, 
is  covered  with  calcareous  deposit*.  The  town  in  not  of  very  ancient 
date.  It  is  said  to  owe  ita  rise  to  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded 
here  by  St.  Oerand  in  the  9th  century ;  the  monastery  was  celebrated 
not  only  for  the  sanctity,  but  also  for  the  learning  of  its  inmates,  who 
had  here  a  famous  school.  The  successors  of  St.  Oerand  in  the 
abbacy  were  lords  of  the  town,  and  took  from  it  the  title  of  Count. 

Aurillae  has  wide  but  irregular  streets,  which  are  kept  clean  by 
running  streams,  partly  supplied  from  a  large  reservoir  of  spring  water 
above  the  town,  and  partly  by  a  canal  from  the  Jourdanne,  which  aleo 
drives  the  machinery  of  several  small  factories.  The  houses  are  all 
eorered  with  slatea  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.  The 
town  was  formerly  walled  and  had  six  gates,  but  the  fortili 
have  been  all  demolished  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  castle. 
Aurillae  was  often  besieged  by  the  English  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, and  it  was  often  taken  and  pillaged  during  the  religious  wan  of 
France  in  the  16th  century.  The  collegiate  church  of  St. -Oerand  was 
partly  destroyed  by  the  Calvinists  :  the  remains  show  the  great 
of  the  building.  There  are  three  suburbs,  St-Etienne,  Des-Freres,  and 
Du-Buis.  In  the  suburb  of  St.-Etieune  is  a  castle  on  an  elevated 
situation  which  commands  the  town  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  ancestors  of  St.  Oerand  ;  the  abbots  who  succeeded  to  St.  Gerand 
held  this  castle,  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  The 
suburb  Des-Freres  (which  was  larger  than  the  town  itself )  took  ita 
name  from  two  monasteries  which  were  in  it :  there  was  a  Jesuits' 
college  in  the  city.  The  foundation  of  St-Gerand  already  n 
waa  secularised  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  the  monastery  changed  into 
a  collegiate  church.  The  principal  buildings  of  the  town  are  the 
churches  of  St-Oerand  and  Notre-Dame ;  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
is  in  the  suburb  of  Dn-Buis;  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  tlu>  <!.-- 
partment  of  Cantal,  the  corn-market,  the  college  buildings  (which 
contain  a  public  library  of  7000  volumes  and  a  mineralogical  collec- 
tion), and  the  theatre.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  of  a  college,  and  of  a  society  of  agriculture, 
arts,  and  commerce.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  along  the 
is  a  public  walk  called  Le-Qravier  and  also  Cours-Montyon  ;  at  one 
end  of  it  is  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Jourdanne,  at  the  other  a 
fountain,  surmounted  by  a  column  26  feet  high,  erected  in  him 
M.  de  Montyon,  the  celebrated  French  philanthropist.  A  national 
stud  is  kept  near  the  town,  and  there  is  a  race-course  on  which  races 
are  held  during  the  first  fortnight  in  June  every  year.  Aurillae  is 
the  birthplace  of  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  of  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  a  distin- 
guished writer  on  French  topography,  and  of  Carrier,  the  infamous 
inventor  of  the  Noyades  of  Nantes,  and  perhaps  the  most  atrocious 
monster  that  the  first  French  revolution  cast  upon  the  surface  of 
society. 

The  industrial  products  of  Aurfflao  are  paper,  lace,  copper  uten- 
sils, jewellery,  beer,  and  leather.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
honw,  mnlea,  cattle,  cheese,  ftc. 

AI'lUOT.      moDCBW-DtJ-RHOKE.] 

A 1  11 1  NO  ABAD,  a  former  province  of  Hindustan,  known  previously 
as  the  province,  or  soubah  of  Ahmednuggur  and  also  of  Dowl 
It  was  situated  in  the  Doccan,  between  18*  and  21'  N.  lat,  and  from 
the  west  coast  to  about  77*  E.  long.  Ita  length  is  estimated  at  800 
miles,  and  ita  breadth  at  160  miles.  Aurungabad  first  become  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Mogul  empire  In  1683,  In  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan.  The 
province  was  afterwards  divided  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrat- 
Us,  about  one-fourth  being  under  the  sway  of  the  former  and  three- 
fourths  under  that  of  the  fatter.  A  Urge  portion  of  it  in  now  British 
tonltuiy.  The  former  capital  of  the  province  was  Dowlatabad,  but 
tttepresent  capital  is  Aurungabad. 

The  surface  of  the  province  la  In  general  mountainous,  especially 
where  it  is  crowed  by  the  Western  Ohauta,  the  hills  there  riiiing  to  a 
considerable  height  The  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Ohauta,  and  which  includes  the  largest  portion  of  the  province, 
I.  for  the  most  part  elevated  UMe-land,  seldom  less  than  1800  foot 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  ita  general  character  the  sofl  of  the  province  is  fertile,  producing 
abundance  of  rice.  Many  European  fruita  attain  to  a  high  degree  of 
Btrfsotton,  particularly  strawberries,  peaches,  and  grapes ;  the  grapes 
•it  very  larn. 


Anrnnpkad  contains  th«  sources  of  several  riven ;  among  othcn 
"•re,  the  Beema,  and  the  Oodavery.     These  riven 

••••!••.  i ..-:.   :•:•  fci  ;.,,.t...f  On 
province     ""principal  towns  of  the   province  are  Aurungabad, 

2h5Sir'iE5    UUdl  PooMh'  "*  B""om-    T08  inhabitant. 
an  pnncipaUy  Hindoos;  only  about  one-twentieth  an  Mohammedans. 


•hratta  language  is  that  which  is  chiefly  used,  and  of  this  there 
arc  several  local  dialects.  Hindustanee  and  Fenian  are  s)  >• 

.'>••««»;  Malcolm's  Central  Imlia  ;  iUu- 
nell's  Mrn\i>ir  of  a  Slap  of  flindotltin.) 

.\ri;i  \.;  \r.\ii.   ,]„,  capital  of  the  province  just  described,  is 
situated  in  19°  65'  N.lat,  75°  26'  E.  long.;  284  mile*  I 
Bombay,  647  miles  N.N.W.  from  Madras,  and  1022  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Calcutta. 

Aurungabad  was  originally  a  village  named  Gurka,  luit  becoming  a 
favourite  residence  of  Aurungzebe  during  the  time  when  he  was  ; 
nor  of  Candeiah,  it  speedily  rose  in  importance.   For  a  long  tint. 

:uns  had  shaken  off  their  dc|>endeuce  upon  the  cm, 
this  city  continued  to  be  the  place  of  their  resid 

Aurungabad  in  situated  in  a  hollow.on  the  banks  of  the  rh  ,T  Kowlnh, 
a  mountain  stream  which  separates  the  city   from    a  • 
suburb  called  Begum  Poora,  the  communication  with  which  it 
served  by  means  of  two  substantial  bridges.     On  tlu-  north  side  is  a 
considerable  marsh  employed  for  the  cultivation  of  rice;  and  01 
south-west  are  the  military  cantonments.     Water  is  brought  by  means 
of  stone   conduit*  from   the   neighbouring  hills,  and    i* 
through  earthenware  pipes  to  numerous  stone  reservoin  in  every  part 
of  the  city.     The  principal  street  is  nearly  two  miles  long,  . 
considerable  width,  with  a  spacious  quadrangle  at  one  extremity  and 
a  handsome  market-place  near  it     The  palace  of  Aurungsebe,  which 
is  now  in  ruins,  covers  an  extensive  space.     Here  is  also  a  celebrated 
mausoleum  erected  by  order  of  that  ruler  to   the   memory  of  his 
daughter.     A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  bazaar,  » 
both  European  and  native  goods  are  exposed  for  sale :  the  principal  trade 
is  in  silk  manufactures  ;  but  the  city  generally  is  in  a  declining  state. 

(RenneU's  Malcolm's  Memoir;    Feriahta'*  //<•'".  </  nf  the 

Deccan  ;  Fitzclarence's  Route  through  India,  and  Eyypt  to  Einjlmul.) 

ATSSA.     [ADAU] 

ATSTKI.!.,  ST.,  or  ST.  AUSTLE,  Cornwall,  a  market-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  1  and 

hundred  of  Powder,  is  situated  in  50°  18'  N.  lat,  4°  47'  \V.  lone;.  ; 
18  miles  S.E.  from  Truro,  and  248  miles  W.S.W.  from  Loud..:: 
population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1851  was  10,750.     The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter 
Auntell  Poor-Law  Union  contains  15  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  51,439  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  31,915. 

The  town  occupies  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  slopes  gradually  to  a 
email  rivulet  that  waters  a  narrow  valley.     The  streets  are  narrow 
and  only  partially  paved.     The  church  is  a  handsome  Early  1 
structure,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  side  aisles  separated 
by  clustered  pillars.     It  has   a  good  tower,  adorned  with  singular 
sculpture;  some  other  parts  of  the  edifice  are  also  fanciful! \ 
mented.     Over  the   south  porch  is  an  inscription  in  relief,  of  the 
meaning  of  which  the  Ixwt  informed  antiquaries  seem  ;;  irioua 

shields  of  ornaments  are  carved  on  the  outside  of  the  church ;  and 
from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  shovel,  hammer,  *c.,  it  would 
Hcem  that  the  miners  were  the  chi.  •  ilding.  The 

font  is  a  very  ancient  one,  covered  with  curious  sculpture  of  grotesque 
animals.  There  wag  anciently  a  free  chapel  at  Menactiddle,  in  tho 

;  the  baptistery  of  which,  a  most  beautiful  gothi< 
remains  in  a  perfect  state.     In  the  town  are  places  of  worsl 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodist*,  and  other  Dissenters. 

\ustell  was  described  by  I. eland,  in  the  tit. ,••••!'  Henry  VIII.,  as 
"  a  poor  town,  with  nothing  notable  but  the  pariah  church. '  It  first 
rose  to  eminence  from  it*  vicinity  to  the  great  tin  mine  of  Polgooth 

!'..lgooth  is  partly  in  this  parish,  and 

was  at  one  time  esteemed  the  richest  mine  ever  worked  in  I'.ri^bind  ; 
it  i»  still  productive,  the  working  of  it  having  been  recently  recom- 
menced.    The  town  still  owes  ita  principal  importance  to  the  i 
The  pariah  extends  to  the  coast,  though  the  town  itself  is  a  little 
'.n'.-oid,  and  there  have  been  harbours  formed  at   Charlestown  and 

Pentewan  for  the  convenii  m f  importing  coals  from  Wales,  and  of 

exporting  the  ores  and  porcelain  clay  of  the  district.  A  little  fishing 
is  carried  on.  A  railroad  connects  the  town  with  (lie  liar) 
I1,  ntewan.  There  is  a  smelting-house  at  the  west  en. 1  ..f  t lie  town 
and  another  at  Charlestown.  There  are  a  dock  and  a  shipwrights' 
yard  at  Charlestown,  and  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  is  carried 
'•n  in  St.  Auiitell  to  a  small  extent.  At  IVntcwan  is  a  stone  quarry, 
from  which  stone  has  been  got  for  building  many  churches  and 
men's  seata  in  the  com 

There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Friday  for  corn  and  other  articles. 

A    handsome  new   market-house   has   been  recently  erected.     Fain 

.    the  Thursday    in    WhiUun-week,  and  on   the  3mh  of 

Court  (the  most  con  I    tho 

Stannary  Court*)  formerly  held  here  ha*  been  discontinued. 

The  town  of  St.  Austvll,  in  which  part  of  the  parliamentary  army 
under  the  Karl  of  Essex  had  been  quartered  during  the  great  civil 
war,  was  taken  by  Charles  L  in  the  year  1644,  a  little  before  the 
capitulation  of  that  army. 

The  old  town  of  St  Austell  was  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
present  town.  IU  site  is  still  marked  by  a  few  cottages. 

(Lysons's  Magnn  Britannia;  Gilbert's  Parochial  Uittory  of  Com- 
vail;  Commwicatii,*  from  St.  Aiuttll.) 
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AUSTERLITZ. 


AUSTRALIA. 


AUSTERLITZ,  the  chief  town  of  the  principality  of  Kaunitz- 
Rittberg  in  the  circle  of  Briinn,  in  Moravia,  and  about  9  miles  E.  from 
the  town  of  Briinn,  stands  on  the  Littawa  and  with  its  suburb  contains 
about  2200  inhabitants.  A  handsome  palace,  to  which  delightful 
grounds  are  attached,  forms  its  principal  embellishment.  This  place 
owes  its  celebrity  to  the  '  Battle  of  the  three  Emperors,'  which  was 
fought  in  its  vicinity  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1805.  In  1803  England 
renewed  the  contest  with  France,  and  the  first  great  blow  struck  by 
Napoleon  having  stripped  the  English  sovereign  of  his  Hanoverian 
dominions,  Pitt  succeeded  in  forming  a  coalition,  to  which  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Sweden  became  parties  in  1805.  Napoleon  lost  no  time 
in  rapidly  pouring  his  troops  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  he  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  24,000  Austrians  under  Field-Marshal  Mack,  shut 
them  up  in  Ulm,  and  forced  them  to  surrender  on  the  17th  of  October. 
On  the  llth  of  the  following  month  Napoleon  entered  Vienna;  and 
the  emperor  Francis,  having  removed  the  Austrian  head-quarters  to 
Olmiitz,  in  Moravia,  was  there  joined  by  two  divisions  of  the  Russian 
army.  The  arrival  of  the  emperor  Alexander  on  the  24th  was  the 
signal  for  the  movement  of  the  allied  forces  upon  Briinn,  with  the 
view  of  offering  battle  to  Napoleon,  who  had  chosen  that  town  for  the 
temjc'irary  centre  of  his  operations.  Napoleon  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory Austerlitz.  The  first  result  of  the  battle  was  an  armistice,  the 
terms  of  which  were  dictated  by  Napoleon  ;  the  second  was  the  treaty 
made  at  Presburg  (Dec.  26),  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Austria 
should  abandon  the  Venetian  territories  in  favour  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  renounce  her  possessions  in  the  Tyrol  and  Swabia,  the  latter 
being  designed  by  the  conqueror  for  distribution  between  the  Wiir- 
temberg,  Bavarian,  and  Baden  sovereigns,  as  a  reward  for  their  co- 
operation. This  campaign  cost  the  Austrian  crown  nearly  24,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  2,786,000  subjects,  and  an  income  of 
1,300,000?.  sterling,  independently  of  severe  temporary  sacrifices. 

AUSTRALASIA,  a  name  adopted  to  designate  all  the  countries 
which  are  considered  as  forming  the  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  still  later,  theoretical  geo- 
graphers, from  the  fanciful  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an  equilibrium  in 
the  solid  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  imagined  that  a  vast  con- 
tinent surrounded  the  Antartic  Pole,  and  this  imaginary  continent 
was  called  by  them  Terra  A  ustralis.  When  the  errors  of  these  specu- 
lative geographers  were  corrected  by  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of 
Captain  Cook,  all  the  islands  lying  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  those  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  had  already  received  peculiar  proper  names.  It  did 
not  seem  convenient  to  the  geographers  of  that  period  to  add  these 
islands  either  to  Asia  or  to  America,  and  they  wished  therefore  to 
devise  a  name  which  should  comprehend  all  of  them  and  at  the  same 
time  express  their  position  on  the  globe.  The  English  adopted 
Amtralana,  the  French  Oceanica,  and  the  Germans  changed  the 
Terra  Australis  into  Australia.  The  name  Australia  is  now  however 
generally  and  most  conveniently  confined  to  the  principal  island  or 
continent,  while  the  French  and  most  continental  geographers  apply 
the  term  OCEANICA  to  all  the  islands  in  the  Eastern  Seas  and  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  35°  N.  and  56°  S.  lat.,  and  between  94°  E.  and 
105°  W.  long. ;  and  the  name  of  POLYNESIA  to  the  smaller  islands  here 
included  with  the  main  island  or  continent  under  Australasia. 

The  islands  composing  Australasia  are  situated,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  partly  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  partly  in  the  wide  Pacific 
Ocean  between  Asia  and  America.  From  America  they  are  divided 
by  a  wide  and  open  sea,  but  there  is  no  natural  boundary  which 
separates  them  from  the  islands  belonging  to  Asia.  When  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Spaniards  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  began 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  islands  of  India  they  only  visited  those 
which  offered  some  mercantile  advantages,  and  made  settlements  in 
such  as  were  calculated  to  reward  the  expense  and  toil  of  a  conquest. 
Those  islands  which  did  not  offer  any  such  advantages,  and  which 
were  consequently  neglected  by  them,  were  not  considered  by  their 
geographers  and  historians  as  belonging  to  Asia.  Such  islands 
accordingly  remained  excluded  from  the  divisions  of  the  globe  at 
that  time  existing,  and  they  now  form  parts  of  Australasia.  In  this 
way  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and  that  long 
chain  of  islands  which  in  the  east  begins  with  Timorlaut  and  on  the 
west  terminates  with  Java  are  considered  to  belong  to  Asia ;  while 
the  numerous  islands  lying  between  the  Moluccas  aijd  New  Guinea, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  former,  are  included  in  Australasia. 

Australasia  then  consists  of  one  very  large  island  formerly  called 
New  Holland,  and  now  the  Continent  of  Australia,  or  briefly  Aus- 
TRAUA  (described  in  the  following  article),  and  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  smaller  islands  lying  to  the  S.E.,  E.,  and  N.E,  of  this  continent, 
between  130°  E.  and  109°  W.  long.,  and  between  30°  N.  and  50° 
S.  lat.  These  islands  lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  either  in  groups  or 
scattered  singly  over  the  wide  sea.  They  may  be  divided  into  those 
to  the  north  and  those  to  the  south  of  the  equator. 

To  the  north  of  the  equator,  between  140°  and  150°  E.  long.,  are 
three  groups,  the  Bonin  Sima  Islands,  the  Mariaues  or  Ladrones,  and 
the  Carolinas  ;  the  latter  extend  to  165°  E.  long.  Nearly  contiguous 
to  the  Carolinas,  between  165°  and  180°  E.  long.,  are  Lord  Mulgrave's 
Islands,  forming  different  groups,  or  rather  chains,  as  Ralick,  Radack, 
and  Marshall  Islands.  Gilbert's  Archipelago,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator,  is  likewise  considered  as  belonging  to  Lord  Mulgrave's 
Islands.  The  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  lies  at  a  great  distance, 


between  150°  and  160°  W.  long.,  and  19°  and  23°  N.  lat.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  all  these  islands  belong  to  the  Malay  race  except  the  Bonin 
Sima  Islands,  on  which  the  Japanese  have  settled. 

South  of  the  equator,  and  between  it  and  the  continent  of  Australia, 
is  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea,  which  extends  in  the  direction  of 
west-north-west  and  east-south-east  over  17  degrees  of  longitude. 
East  of  it  lie  the  Admiralty  group  and  the  islands  of  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland,  New  Hanover,  and  the  Luisiade  Archipelago,  which  are 
followed  by  the  extensive  Solomon's  Archipelago.  All  these  islands 
lie  between  the  equator  and  10°  S.  lat.,  and  are  inhabited  by  nations 
belonging  to  the  Austral  Negroes,  or  Papuas. 

Between  10°  S.  lat.  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  lie  the  following 
islands  and  groups  : — New  Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Feejee 
Islands,  the  Santa  Cruz  Archipelago,  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  Navi- 
gator's Islands,  Cook's  Islands,  Society  Islands,  and  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago.  North  of  the  latter  group  are  the  Mendana  or  Marquesas 
Islands,  lying  between  5°  and  10°  S.  lat. 

At  a  great  distance  from  these  groups  are  situated  Easter  Island 
and  New  Zealand ;  the  former  lies  in  27°  S.  lat.  and  109°  W.  long., 
and  the  latter  consisting  of  three  islands  between  34°  and  48°  S.  lat., 
166°  and  178°  E.  long. 

The  island  called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  lies  south  of 
the  continent,  between  41°  and  43°  S.  lat.,  145°  and  147°  E.  long. 
Further  particulars  of  these  islands  will  be  found  under  their  respec- 
tive heads. 

AUSTRALIA  is  a  very  large  island,  formerly  called  New  Holland, 
lying  S.E.  of  Asia,  between  113°  and  153°  E.  long.,  and  11°  and  39° 
S.  hit.  It  extends  in  its  greatest  length  between  Sharks  Bay  on 
the  west  coast  and  Cape  Sandy  on  the  eastern  2400  miles,  and 
from  north  to  south  between  Cape  York  on  Torres  Strait  to  Cape 
Otway  on  Bass  Strait  about  1700  miles.  Its  average  breadth  may  be 
nearly  1400  miles.  Timor  and  Timorlaut  are  the  nearest  of  the 
Asiatic  islands,  Timor  being  about  280  miles  distant  from  Cape  Talbot 
and  Timorlaut  equally  distant  from  Coburg  Peninsula  ;  but  the  con- 
tinent approaches  nearer  to  New  Guinea,  which  is  separated  from  it 
by  Torres  Strait,  not  quite  90  miles  wide  at  Cape  York.  Australia  is 
divided  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  Bass  Strait,  which  from  north 
to  south  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  140  miles. 

Discovery  of  Australia. — The  coast  of  Australia  was  first  seen  in 
March  1606  by  the  yacht  Duyfen  which  had  been  sent  in  1605  by  the 
Dutch  government  from  Bantam  to  explore  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  ; 
on  its  return  from  the  expedition  this  vessel  fell  in  with  the  coast  of 
continental  Australia  to  the  south  of  Endeavour's  Strait,  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  (1605-1607)  the  Spanish  navigators  Pedro  Fernandez  de 
Quiros  and  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres  undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
while  they  remained  together  they  discovered  the  Terra  del  Espiritu 
Santo,  which  when  re-discovered  by  Cook  was  found  to  consist  of 
many  islands,  and  was  called  by  him  the  New  Hebrides.  Torres 
being  separated  from  Quiros  sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  and  passed  through  the  straits  which  separate  that  island 
from  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  which  at  present  bear  his  name. 
He  saw  the  coast  of  Australia  at  its  most  northern  point,  Cape  York, 
only  a  few  months  after  it  had  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  bv.o  he 
was  not  aware  of  its  being  part  of  a  vast  continent,  and  thought  it 
was  some  islands  of  small  extent.  The  Dutch  did  not  at  first  pursue 
their  voyages  of  discovery,  though  the  greatest  portion  of  the  coasts 
of  the  continent  was  shortly  afterwards  first  accidentally  seen  by  their 
vessels  carrying  on  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Batavia.  In 
1616  Theodoric  Hertoge  fell  in  with  a  part  of  the  western  coast 
between  28°  S.  lat.  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  called  it  Eudracht's 
Land  (Country  of  Concord),  from  the  name  of  the  ship  by  which  the 
discovery  was  made.  After  this  time  discoveries  on  these  coasts  fol- 
lowed closely  on  one  another.  In  1618  the  coast  from  about  11°  to 
15°  S.  lat.  was  discovered  by  Zeachen,  who  seems  to  have  coasted  this 
quarter  of  the  island  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to 
Cape  Talbot,  and  to  have  called  the  eastern  part  of  his  discoveries 
Arnhem's  Land  and  the  western  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  following 
year  Von  Edels  fell  in  with  the  western  country  about  30°  S.  lat., 
and  it  received  his  name.  In  1622'  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  was  discovered,  and  named  Leeuwin  Land  (Lioness  Laud),  from 
the  name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  discovery  was  made ;  and  five 
years  afterwards  Peter  Van  Nuyts  sailed  along  the  southern  coast, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Leeuwin  nearly  to  Spencer  Gulf.  In  1628 
the  Dutch  discoveries  on  the  continent  of  Australia  were  completed 
by  the  discovery  of  De  Witt's  Land  and  of  Carpentaria ;  the  first 
named  after  th'e  commodore  De  Witt  who  commanded  the  squadron, 
and  the  second  after  the  general  Peter  Carpenter  who  explored  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Thus  the  Dutch  navi- 
gators discovered  somewhat  more  than  half  the  coast  of  the  continent 
of  Australia.  In  1642  Abel  Jansen  Tasman  discovered  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  which  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  thought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  continent  of  New  Holland. 

The  English  entered  much  later  on  the  career  of  discovery,  and 
were  not  at  first  successful.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
Dampier  explored  some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  continent,  but  he 
did  not  add  to  the  number  of  discoveries.  Captain  Cook  in  his  three 
voyages,  besides  exploring  and  surveying  a  large  number  of  the 
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islands  formerly  known,  discovered  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia 
from  Cape  Howe  to  Oape  York,  which  was  called  by  him  New  South 
Wale*.  After  his  voyage*  many  other  Englishmen  explored  these 
*e**  successfully.  After  the  establishment  of  the  English  colony  in 
New  South  Wales  those  coasts  of  the  continent  which  till  then  had 
not  been  visited  by  Europeans  were  explored.  Ban  and  Flinders 
discovered  in  1798  the  strait  which  separates  Van  Diemcn's  Island 
from  the  continent,  and  the  adjacent  land  of  the  continent  was  called 
Bass  Land.  In  1800  Grant  discovered  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Bass 
Land  up  to  Cape  Northumberland:  this  portion  of  the  continent 
bean  the  name  of  Grant's  Land.  Flinders  after  having  surveyed 
Nuyt's  Land  discovered  in  1805  a  large  extent  of  coast  to  the  east  of 
it,  which  after  him  is  called  Flinders'  Land.  Thus  nearly  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  coast*  of  continental  Australia  unseen  by  tho 
Dutch  were  discovered  by  the  English  in  less  than  50  years  :  only  a 
small  portion  between  Flinders'  Land  and  Grant's  Land  remained 
undiscovered,  and  that  was  afterwards  explored  by  the  French  com- 
mander Captain  Baudin  in  1805. 

Surface  and  Ifydroyrapky. — The  whole  of  the  coast  of  Australia  has 
been  carefully  surveyed  ;  the  interior  is  however  still  far  from  being 
completely  known.  After  the  establishment  of  the  English  colony  at 
Fort  Jackson  in  1788  the  settlers  began  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
but  their  progress  was  soon  stopped  l.y  that  mountain  range  which 
runs  along  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  ocean.  For  many  years  their  attempts  to  cross  these  mountains 
were  baffled,  not  so  much  by  their  height  which  is  inconsiderable,  as 
by  the  steep  rocks  which  form  the  highest  summits,  and  because  they 
probably  had  never  been  passed  by  the  natives.  At  last  an  attempt 
made  in  1813  succeeded,  and  during  the  last  forty  years  the  progress 
of  discovery  in  the  interior  has  been  rapid.  More  than  one-fifth  of 
this  continent,  which  is  thought  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  all  Europe 
in  area,  has  been  so  far  explored  that  a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  soil  and  capabilities.  We  owe  this  to  the  attention 
which  the  English  government,  stimulated  by  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  London,  and  the  governors  of  the  colony  have  com- 
monly paid  to  this  object,  and  to  the  enterprising  activity  of  a  few 
gentlemen. 

The  principal  journies  of  exploration  have  been  those  mode  by 
Messrs.  Wentworth  and  Lawson  in  1813,  Hovell  and  Hume  in  1824, 
Cunningham  in  1827  and  1844,  Sturt  between  1828  and  1837, 
Mitchell  between  1832  and  1847,  Tyers,  Strzelecki,  and  Eyre  in 
1840,  Earle  1841,  Grey,  Landor,  and  Lefay  1843,  the  enterprising  but 
unfortunate  Leichhardt  and  Kennedy  between  1844  and  1848,  and 
Hoe  and  Gregory  between  1848  and  1850.  By  the  skill  and  courage 
of  these  and  numerous  other  gentlemen  a  large  portion  of  the  interior 
has  been  made  known,  but  much  remains  entirely  unexplored,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  may  long  continue  so.  Every  year 
however  and  almost  every  month  some  addition  is  being  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior,  and  the  recent  extraordinary  influx  of 
daring  adventurers  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  much  more  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  readily-accessible  portions  of  the  mountain 
regions,  and  no  doubt  eventually  to  a  considerable  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  general  geography  of  the  country :  very  much 
important  information  respecting  the  interior  may  be  anticipated  to 
accrue  from  the  important  expedition  about  to  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Ernest  Haug.  The  results  of  the  various  journies 
which  have  been  made  into  the  interior,  and  the  description  of  tho 
coast  wfll  be  most  conveniently  given  in  our  notices  of  the  colonies 
•w  SOVTH  WALES,  VICTORIA,  NORTH  AUSTRALIA,  SOCTH  AUS- 
TRALIA, and  WOTCRK  AUSTRALIA,  into  which  the  island  is  divided. 
Here  it  will  be  enough  to  give  merely  •  general  outline  of  the  geo- 
graphical character  of  the  country. 

I  lately  an  idea  prevailed  that  the  continent  of  Australia  rose 
on  all  side*  to  a  considerable  elevation  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  that  the  interior  was  an  immense  Iwsin,  where  an  extensive 
lake  received  all  the  water  flowing  down  from  the  elevated  ridges 
surrounding  it  on  all  point*  of  the  compass.  This  was  inferred  from 
the  navigators  who  surveyed  the  coast  with  accuracy  not  having 
been  able  to  discover  the  outlet  of  any  great  river,  and  it  received 
much  support  from  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Oxley  that  one  of  the  greatest 
rivers  of  the  interior,  the  Maoquarie,  virtually  terminates  in  swampy 
marshes.  The  L«eh]*n  also  appeared  to  him  to  terminate  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  generalisation  a*  to  the  character  of  the  interior  was 
however  mad*  too  hastily.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  land  generally 
•stein*  •  considerable  height  at  no  gnat  distance  from  the  shores. 
The  southern  coast  between  Cape  Leeuwin  and  Cane  Wiles  to  tho 
west  of  Spencer  Gulf,  on  an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly  25  degree*  of 
longitude,  has  few  eminences  which  deserve  to  be  called  hills.  The 
country  about  Spencer  Gulf  up  to  Bass  Strait  and  Cape  Wilson  is 
more  hilly,  but  even  here  large  tract*  of  the  coast  are  low  and  no 
mountain,  are  visible.  Along  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  coast, 

wn  Cape  Wilson  in  Cape  York,  tho  mountains  appear  at  no  great 
«u*tence  from  the  shore,  which  in  many  parts  is  low  and  in  others 
rooky  and  mountainou*  ;  but  "n  the  northern  coast  again  nm- 
•xteosive  tract*  of  low  nhorc  are  found.  The  western  shores  however 
•rein  many  place*  high  and  precipitous,  especially  to  the  south  of 
Dirk  Hartog*s  Inland;  and  even  where  they  are  low  a  range  of 
appears  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea.  The  drainage 


of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  interior  is  carried  off  by  tho 
Murray ;  other  rivers  of  the  interior  are  lost  in  the  sands  or  marshes, 
and  others  probably  find  their  way  to  the  sea  which  washr 
northern  and  western  shores,  though  the  mouths  of  no  large  rivers 
have  been  discovered  on  these  coasts.  We  are  still  indeed  far  fn<m 
being  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  fur  forming  a  general  idea  of  the 
interior,  but  the  notion  of  there  being  a  great  inland  sea  or  lake  is  now 
very  generally  given  up.  The  centre  of  the  continent  no  doubt  is  a 
sandy  desert — in  all  probability  the  bed  of  a  sea  of  comparatively 
recent  date ;  and  there  may  yet  be  a  salt-lake  or  a  series  of  salt-lakes 
discovered  in  a  great  depression. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  of  the  continent  that  the  range*  of 
mountains  mentioned  as  stretching  along  the  south-eastern  and  eastern 
coasts,  in  some  places  come  close  down  to  the  shore,  but  elsewhere 
permit  wide,  fertile,  and  thinly  wooded  plains,  with  occasional  sandy 
tract*,  to  extend  between  them  and  the  sea.  Towards  the  interior, 
beyond  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  mountain  ranges,  are  undulating 
downs  of  moderate  height  and  great  extent,  such  aa  the  Darling 
Downs  discovered  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  Fitzroy  Downs  discovered 
by  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  the  Goulburn,  Bathurst,  Maueero,  or  Brisbane 
Downs,  and  the  New  England  district,  with  vast  fertile  plains  lying 
along  and  between  the  great  rivers.  These  downs  afford  tl. 
sheep  runs,  the  plains  the  cattle  pastures.  Farther  inland  are  wide 
spread  marshes  and  worthless  jungle,  and  enormous  barren,  arid,  and 
sandy,  or  stony  deserts  wholly  uninhabitable,  and  which  have  hitherto 
baffled  all  attempts  to  explore  them.  No  dense  forests  have  been  found ; 
the  densest  are  those  which  occur  in  the  Moreton  Bay  district  and  in 
tropical  Australia.  The  trees  are  almost  invariably  light  of  foliage 
and  very  marked  in  character.  The  herbage  is  thin  ;  the  grasses  are 
nutritious  but  generally  grow  in  detached  clumps.  The  river  system 
as  far  as  known  is  peculiar.  Many  of  the  rivers  of  tho  interior  are 
loot  in  the  sands,  others  are  subject  to  immense  overflows  so  as  to 
convert  in  the  wet  season  a  large  portion  of  the  adjacent  country  into 
vast  swamps,  while  in  the  dry  season  their  channels  are  in  many  places 
quite  dry  and  they  are  converted  into  a  number  of  scarcely  connected 
lagoons.  Few  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  are  navigable,  all 
have  bars  or  other  encumbrances  at  their  mouths.  But  except  a 
small  tract  along  the  western  coast,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Swan  lliver,  a  port  of  tropical  Australia,  and  the  eastern  coast,  only 
the  south-eastern  part  of  this  continent  has  been  thoroughly  explored ; 
and  this  embraces  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  area,  and 
comprehends  chiefly  the  country  to  the  south  of  20°  S.  lat  and  to  the 
east  of  138°  E.  long. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  begins  at 
the  most  southern  point  of  Australia,  Cape  Wilson,  and  runs  generally 
nearly  due  north  up  to  28°  S.  lat  Probably  it  continues  in  the  same 
direction  or  with  inconsiderable  bends  to  Cape  York,  at  Endeavour's 
Strait,  but  about  25°  S.  lat.,  the  mountains  become  much  lower,  the 
range  there  breaking  off  in  what  has  been  called  the  lofty  plateau  of 
Buckland's  Table-Land,  which  overlooks  a  much  lower  country  in  the 
north.  These  mountains  must  not  however  be  regarded  as  a  single 
ridge,  they  rather  consist  of  several  separate  ridges  and  detached 
misses,  with  conxidcrable  table-lands  ending  abruptly  towards  the 
sea.  Strzelecki  estimates  the  mean  height  of  the  watershed  of  N<  w 
South  Wales  at  3500  feet.  The  distance  between  this  mountain  range 
and  the  shore  is  not  everywhere  the  same.  South  of  33°  S.  lat.  it 
averages  between  40  and  60  miles,  but  at  that  latitude  the  range 
declines  somewhat  to  the  west,  and  continues  in  this  direction  to  32°, 
where  its  distance  from  tho  sea  is  140  miles  at  the  sources  of  the 
liver  Hunter.  It  then  turns  suddenly  to  tho  east,  and  continues  in 
this  direction  for  about  50  miles  till  it  again  resumes  it»  former  course 
due  north  or  a  point  or  two  to  the  east,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  80 
or  100  miles  from  the  shore.  The  southern  range  up  to  33°  is  called 
the  Blue  Mountains;  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  in  the  direction  of 
west  and  east  bears  the  name  of  Liverpool  Range  ;  and  that  which 
extends  to  the  north  of  the  Liverpool  Range  has  not  yet  received  any 
name.  This  chain  divides  the  rivers  which  cut  the  coast  from  those 
which  traverse  the  interior  of  Australia.  As  far  as  is  yet  known  the 
greatest  height  of  this  range  is  near  31°  lat.,  where  the  mountains 
rise  to  6500  feet  and  upwards.  Tho  Worragong  Mountains,  more 
commonly  called  the  Australian  Al|«,  whie.h  lie  between  35°  and  37° 
8.  lat.,  have  some  of  their  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Mount 
Wellington,  or  Kosciusko,  within  the  boundary  of  New  South  Wales, 
is  0510  feet  high.  A  portion  of  the  range  to  the  cost  of  the 
Australian  Alps  is  generally  called  the  Dividing  Range.  That  portion 
of  the  range  which  extends  to  the  west  of  Sydney  appears  not  to  rise 
much  above  3000  feet;  Mount  York,  one  of  its  highest  summits, 
attains  only  3292  feet  The  average  breadth  of  this  range  is  above 
60  miles,  and  it  is  difficult  to  cross  as  the  higher  part  consists  of  steep 
and  bare  rocks  and  deep  chasms,  and  contains  only  a  few  passe*. 
In  the  Liverpool  Range  the  upper  part  of  the  ridges  is  flat,  or 
forms  little  hills  and  valleys  covered  with  (inn  soil  of  moderate  depth 
overgrown  with  gross.  A  road  leads  over  this  range  from  Sydney  to 
Bathurst 

'III  ooantrj  '  '  so  the  I)ivi<ling  Range  and  the  sea  is  rather 
hilly  ;  the  flats  which  are  generally  found  along  the  shore  arc  in  most 
places  of  small  breadth,  though  in  some  few  they  extend  40  miles 
inland,  and  almost  to  the  Dividing  Range  itself.  These  flats  have 
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commonly  a  sandy  soil  of  indifferent  fertility,  but  the  hilly  districts 
of  the  country,  which  in  a  few  places,  as  at  Hlaw.ira,  Newcastle,  and 
Port  Macquarie,  descend  to  the  coast,  are  of  a  better  description, 
except  where  they  are  composed  of  bare  rocks.  The  valleys  have 
commonly  a  strong  soil,  which  in  its  natural  state  is  covered  with 
large  trees,  and  displays  a  very  vigorous  vegetation ;  when  cultivated 
it  gives  good  crops  of  grain.  South  of  33°  S.  lat.  the  ridges  of  the 
hills  and  the  valleys  between  them  are  parallel  to  the  principal  range, 
and  here  the  rivers,  of  which  the  greatest  part  are  only  torrents,  run 
in  longitudinal  valleys,  which  circumstance  gives  them  a  much  longer 
course  than  they  would  have  if  they  flowed  directly  to  the  sea.  Thus 
the  Hawkesbury  River  has  a  course  of  about  200  miles.  Its  sources 
are  in  the  mountains  which  inclose  the  alpine  lakes  of  George  and 
Bathurst,  of  which  the  former  is  upwards  of  12  miles  long  and  about 
5  miles  broad.  After  the  union  of  several  small  rivulets  the  river  is 
called  Wallandilly  or  Wollondilly.  After  flowing  several  miles  nearly 
east,  it  runs  for  perhaps  150  milea  north  and  north-east,  gradually 
approaching  the  sea.  Near  34°  lat.  it  is  joined  by  the  Cox  River,  and 
after  this  junction  is  called  Warragamba.  After  its  junction  with  the 
Cataract  River,  which  joins  it  on  the  right,  it  again  changes  its  name 
to  that  i.f  Nepean,  and  before  it  makes  the  last  great  bend  to  the  east- 
south-ea- 1  it  takes  the  name  of  Hawkesbury ;  its  ccstuary  is  called 
Broken  Bay.  The  Shoal-haven  River,  which  rises  south  of  36°,  runs 
for  about  80  milea  parallel  to  the  sea  from  south-south-west  to  north- 
north-east,  till  having  approached  the  Wallandilly  it  suddenly 
changes  its  direction,  and  flows  nearly  east  till  it  discharges  its  waters 
into  Shoal-haven. 

North  of  33°  lat.  the  principal  valleys  are  transverse,  and  the  course 
of  the  rivers  is  consequently  west  and  east.  The  Hunter  River  runs 
about  140  miles  in  that  direction,  declining  however  considerably 
towards  the  south.  Its  entire  length  from  its  source  in  the  Liverpool 
Range  is  above  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  up  to 
Morpeth,  about  35  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  two  principal  tributaries, 
the  William  and  the  Patterson,  both  of  which  join  it  on  the  left,  are 
navigable  for  a  somewhat  greater  distance.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Hunter  is  the  town  of  Newcastle,  the  chief  shipping-town  of  the 
Hunter  coal  district.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  beds  of  good  coal, 
which  are  largely  wrought.  Much  of  the  copper  from  the  Burra 
Burra  and  other  South  Australian  mines  is  smelted  here.  Up  the 
Hunter  the  land  is  much  more  fertile  than  along  the  coast,  and  the 
towns  of  East  and  West  Maitlaud  and  Morpeth  are  the  centres  of 
thriving  agricultural  districts.  The  Manning  River  to  the  north  of 
the  Hunter,  and  the  Hastings,  which  falls  into  Macquarie  Bay  still 
farther  north,  also  run  nearly  east  and  west :  neither  exceeds  100 
miles  in  length.  Port  Stephens,  about  20  miles  north  of  the  Hunter, 
is  a  bar-harbour,  but  convenient  for  small  coasting  vessels,  and  the 
outlet  of  the  produce  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  a  part 
of  whose  extensive  territory  stretches  along  its  northern  bank,  and 
for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  river  Karuah,  of  which  it  is  the 
sestuary.  The  sestuary  of  the  Hastings  forms  the  small  harbour  of 
Port  Macquarie. 

North  of  Port  Macquarie  the  country  changes  greatly  in  character. 
The  mountains  are  very  lofty,  some  of  them  attaining  an  altitude  of 
6000  feet,  while  the  formations  arc  granitic,  trappean,  and  schistose. 
The  streams  are  numerous  and  among  them  the  Bellengen,  the  Clarence, 
the  Richmond,  and  the  Tweed  are  navigable  for  coasting  vessels.  The 
vegetation  is  more  luxuriant,  assuming  more  and  more  of  a  tropical 
character  as  we  proceed  northward.  The  timber  is  of  a  larger  and 
more  useful  character.  Moreton  Bay  especially  is  characterised  by 
its  pines,  of  which  the  finest  are  the  Moreton  Bay  Pine  (Araucaria 
Cunninghamii)  and  the  Bunya  Bunya  (A.  Bidwellii).  The  cedars  are 
also  in  great  repute  for  the  beauty  of  their  wood,  and  the  chestnuts  are 
much  valued.  Cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  grow  vigorously  in 
this  part  of  Australia ;  except  tobacco  however  they  are  little 
cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  labourers. 
Moreton  Bay  is  a  fine  harbour  60  miles  long  from  north  to  south  by 
from  3  to  '20  miles  wide.  The  islands  Moreton  and  Stradbrooke  stretch 
across  its  mouth,  leaving  on  the  south  merely  a  narrow  passage 
navigable  only  by  boats,  but  on  the  north  there  is  an  entrance 
sufficiently  wide  and  deep  for  ships  of  the  largest  size.  Between  the 
islands  lies  a  dangerous  sand-bar.  The  navigable  rivers  Brisbane  and 
Logan,  with  several  smaller  streams,  fall  into  the  bay.  The  Brisbane 
is  a  large  and  important  river,  having  its  farthest  source  in  the  coast 
range  near  152°  E.  long.,  and  being  fed  in  its  course  by  numerous 
tributaries.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water  20 
milea  from  its  mouth,  where  the  ship  navigation  is  stopped  by  a  rocky 
shoal,  but  boats  ascend  40  miles  higher.  The  Moretou  Bay  district 
and  the  country  northward  appear  to  be  free  from  the  droughts 
which  are  so  destructive  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country. 

North  of  Moreton  Bay  the  mountains  recede  to  the  west,  and 
about  '25°  S.  lat.  become  much  lower,  losing  in  fact  in  a  great  measure 
the  character  of  mountains,  and  permitting  a  comparatively  easy 
access  to  the  extensive  pastoral  regions  which  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
and  Dr.  Leichhardt  here  discovered  in  the  interior.  On  this  part  of 
the  coast,  near  22'  S.  lat.,  is  PortBowen,  near  Broad  Sound,  the  outlet 
of  the  Nogoa  and  some  other  streams.  Port  Bowen  is  well  adapted 
for  steam  navigation,  and  appears  likely  some  day  to  become  an 
important  harbour.  The  country  northward  w  almost  unknown.  The 
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entire  north-eastern  coast,  from  23°  S.  lat.,  is  bordered  by  small 
islands  and  rocks  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Great  Barrier  Reef. 

Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell  spent  the  year  1846  in  an  exploiting  journey  into 
the  interior  of  Tropical  Australia,  making  his  way  immediately  to 
the  westward  of  the  mountain  range  which  bounds  the  country  we 
have  just  been  noticing.  He  had  to  pass  over  a  great  deal  of  dry  and 
barren  land,  but  he  also  discovered  a  great  extent  of  singularly 
beautiful  and  rich  country,  especially  about  the  head  of  a  river  which 
he  discovered  near  25°  S.  lat.,  and  which  he  named  the  Victoria ;  it 
trended  to  the  north-west.  Mitchell  however  was  unable  to  continue 
his  way  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  main  object  of 
the  journey  ;  but  as  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Victoria 
would  be  found  to  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
on  the  return  of  the  expedition  despatched  to  continue  the  search 
along  its  banks.  He  found  that  the  Victoria,  called  by  the-  natives 
the  Barcoo,  soon  turned  to  the  south-west  towards  the  interior.  He 
followed  it  for  about  100  miles  beyond  the  point  where  it  was  left  by 
Mitchell,  and  until  it  dwindled  away  and  was  lost  in  the  sand 
in  26°  15'  9"  S.  lat.,  when  owing  to  the  failure  of  water  he  also  was 
compelled  to  return.  Making  his  way  homeward  by  a  route  much  to 
the  west  of  that  by  which  he  as  well  as  Mitchell  had  before  proceeded, 
he  discovered  a  wide  extent  of  rich  and  well-watered  pastoral  country. 
Leichhardt  also  in  his  journey  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington 
crossed  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  and  beautiful  country,  traversed  by 
several  well-filled  rivers ;  and  in  his  last  and  fatal  journey  he  found  a 
country  of  remarkable  beauty  and  fertility — a  discovery  which  he  with 
characteristic  ardour  returned  300  miles  to  the  nearest  frontier  station 
to  report.  The  richness  of  this  part  of  Australia  is  therefore  well 
established,  and  although  the  frequent  failure  of  the  streams  is  at 
present  a  complete  bar  to  any  successful '  squatting '  settlements,  little 
appears  to  be  wanting  for  the  development  of  its  resources  besides 
the  construction  of  dams  by  which  the  channels  of  many  of  the 
streams  might  be  at  once  converted  into  canals  for  the  reservation  of 
the  water,  and  of  reservoirs,  for  which  the  undulations  of  the  land 
afford  peculiar  facilities. 

We  now  return  to  the  south  and  west  coasts.  To  the  west  of 
Wilson's  Promontory  and  the  Australian  Alps  rise  several  chains  of 
hills  with  intervening  fertile  plains  and  valleys.  The  chief  are  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Grampians,  and  the  Victoria  Range.  The  Grampians, 
which  stretch  north  and  south  near  142°  20'  E.  long.,  are  the  loftiest  of 
these  western  mountains,  the  highest  summit  being  Mount  Williams, 
4500  feet.  From  this  chain  descend  several  rivers.  The  most  consider- 
able of  these  is  the  Glenelg  which  descends  from  the  western  slopes  ;  it 
has  a  large  body  of  water,  but  on  account  of  sand-banks  is  unnavigable. 
The  Wimmera  and  other  streams  which  flow  northward  from  the 
Grampians  are  lost  in  shallow  lagoons  which  are  formed  in  the  barren 
sands  of  the  northern  part  of  Victoria.  Ths  Yarra  Yarra  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  east  of  Melbourne  flows  past  that  city,  below  which 
it  is  navigable.  The  country  north  of  thesa  mountains  which  forms 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  province  of  Victoria  was  named  by 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  first  explored  it,  Australia  Felix,  on  account 
of  its  apparent  fertility.  This  tract  affords  very  fine  and  extensive 
cattle-runs,  but  between  it  and  the  Murray  is  a  dry  and  barren  tract. 

West  of  the  Glenelg,  in  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  near  the 
coast,  are  low  ranges  of  wooded  hills  and  grassy  plains,  with  more 
extensive  and  very  rich  plains  farther  inland,  together  with  luxuriant 
forests  which  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  Burr  Mountains,  the  highest 
of  which  are  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  An  isolated  mountain,  Mount 
Gambier,  has  an  extinct  crater  on  its  summit.  Between  this  and  the 
Murray  are  low  ranges  of  hills  generally  running  parallel  to  the  shore, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  level  plains,  which  are  subject  to 
inundations,  but  afford  excellent  pastures.  Between  the  Murray  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  are  several  ridges  of  mountains,  extending 
from  Bryan  Range  in  the  north  to  Wakefield  Range  which  terminates 
in  Encounter  Bay.  Mount  Brown,  near  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf,  is 
3000  feet  high.  Beyond  the  mountains,  and  curving  round  their  base?, 
is  the  remarkable  depression  known  as  Torrens  Lake.  At  least  a  third 
of  the  tract  between  the  Murray  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  is 
computed  to  be  barren.  In  the  narrow  tract  between  the  mountains 
and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  stands  the  city  of 
Adelaide.  On  the  western  shore  of  Spencer  Gulf  is  Port  Lincoln,  the 
best  harbour  in  South  Australia,  and  around  it  is  much  fertile  country. 
Off  the  entrance  of  Spencer  Gulf  lies  Kangaroo  Island.  West  of  this 
to  Streaky  Bay  is  a  mountainous  tract  known  as  Gawlor's  Range,  the 
summits  of  which  increase  in  height  towards  the  west,  where  they 
attain  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  West  of  Streaky  Bay,  and  extending 
into  Western  Australia,  is  a  waste  and  dreary  country,  covered  merely 
with  scrub. 

The  whole  of  the  western  end  of  the  continent  is  included  in 
Western  Australia.  The  coast  from  Port  Lincoln  to  King  George's 
Sound  forms  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  and  presents  a  very 
remarkable  appearance ;  from  Streaky  Bay  to  Cape  Arid,  about  COO 
miles,  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  clifls  from  300  to  500  feet  high. 
The  interior  here  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored  consists  of  apparently 
interminable  plains,  no  river  is  visible  and  no  freah  water  procurable. 
Immediately  west  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight  lies  thu  Archipelago 
of  the  Recherche.  About  King  George's  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  the  town  of  Albany,  the  country  improves  considerably ;  tho 
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surface  i«  much  broken,  and  there  are  lofty  hills  and  rapid  streams. 
From  the  south-western  angle  of  the  island  a  lofty  range,  called  the 
Darling  Mountain*,  which  terminate*  there  in  I'oinl  I  >  Kntrecosteaux 
and  Cape  Leeuwin,  run*  northward  as  far  as  Shark  Bay  at  a  distance 
of  from  SO  to  100  mile*  from  the  coast  and  ruing  from  800  to  3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Portion!  of  these  connected  mountain*  are 
known  a*  the  Ooinlner's,  Moresby's,  Herschel,  and  Victoria  ranges. 
The  hiprhe.it  summit,  Tulbanop,  is  said  to  attain  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet.  The  formations  are  chiefly  of  red-eandstone  or  limestone. 
They  are  mostly  barren,  but  at  some  distance  inland  near  the  Black- 
wood  River  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  western  angle  of  Flinders 
Bay,  Mr.  Roe  found  considerable  forests  of  timber-trees  fit  for  naval 
purposes  ;  he  also  discovered  good  coal  in  two  or  three  places.  East  of 
the  mountains  towards  the  interior  are  sandy  deserts.  Swan  Kivcr 
has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  but  within  it  is  navigable  for  some  distance. 
The  bed  of  the  river  rises  rather  rapidly  from  its  mouth,  and  some 
distance  inland  the  channel  is  frequently  dry.  Perth,  the  capital  of 
Western  Australia,  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  Ki\  •  r. 

Along  the  north-western  coast  the  country  differs  considerably  from 
any  part  of  the  continent  hitherto  described.  Instead  of  a  lofty 
range  of  hills  rising  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  the  coast 
from  North- West  Cape  along  the  Dampier  Archipelago,  to  Roebuck 
Bay,  and  thence  along  Buccaneer  Archipelago  up  to  the  rocky 
promontory,  near  Prince  Regent's  River,  is  a  low  sandy  level,  covered 
with  salsolaceons  plants.  Near  Prince  Regent's  River  the  coast  is 
broken  into  bold  granitic  head-lands,  some  of  which  are  800  to  1000  feet 
high.  Numerous  islands,  gome  of  them  basaltic,  line  the  coast,  and 
the  scenery  is  wild  and  striking.  Mounts  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo 
rise  to  the  height  of  900  feet,  and  numerous  streams  flow  from  them. 
Thence  around  the  coast  as  far  as  Cambridge  Gulf  are  low  hills.  At 
Cambridge  Gulf  a  river  of  some  importance  falls  into  the  sea.  It  was 
named  the  Victoria  by  its  discoverer  Captain  Stokes,  R.N.,  who  traced 
it  upwards  for  140  miles  to  a  range  of  low  hills  which  he  called  the 
Fitzroy  Range.  In  its  lower  course  the  Victoria  flows  through  low, 
sandy,  mangrove  flats,  which  at  its  mouth  have  been  cut  into 
numerous  islands,  covered  during  floods  ;  but  higher  up  its  banks  are 
hilly  and  very  fertile.  The  Fitzroy  Range  rises  in  one  or  two  places 
to  the  height  of  840  feet  From  the  Mosquito  Flats  a  connected 
range,  from  "00  to  800  feet  high,  runs  off  to  the  north-east  Stretching 
•way  from  the  river  towards  the  interior  Captain  Stokes  saw 
apparently  interminable  plains. 

North-east  from  the  Victoria  and  the  Fitzmaurice  rivers  is  the 
Macdonald  Range,  which  consists  of  hills  averaging  from  400  to  600 
feet  in  height  Nearer  the  shore,  between  Cambridge  Gulf  and  the 
( iulf  of  Carpentaria,  these  hills  become  lower  and  terminate  generally 
in  sandstone  cliffs  seldom  exceeding  50  feet  in  height.  But  about 
Melville  Bay  granite  occurs.  At  Coburg  Peninsula,  where  was  the  now 
abandoned  colony  of  Port  Essington  and  the  town  of  Victoria,  the 
clifls  are  of  red-sandstone ;  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  the  surface 
of  which  is  broken  by  low  hills,  consists  of  a  continuous  forest 

The  shores  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  are  almost  invariably 
low  and  flat  and  generally  covered  with  mangroves.  The  banks  which 
are  of  clay  or  sand  are  seldom  more  than  from  10  to  30  feet  above  the 
beach.  On  the  eastern  sides  there  are  more  small  trees,  but  the  shore 
b  one  wide,  low,  level,  sandy  waste.  The  rivers  whieh  full  into  the 
gulf  are  few  and  unimportant.  One  or  two  inlets  which  appear  to  be 
the  months  of  rivers  have  indeed  not  hitherto  been  explored,  but 
there  i«  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  differ  from  those  which 
have  been  followed  up.  The  chief  of  the  rivers  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria are  the  Flinders  and  the  Albert,  but  like  the  others  they  consist 
merely  of  short  and  narrow  streams  opening  into  wide  shallow 
actuaries.  The  Albert  was  ascended  by  its  discoverer  Captain  Stokes 
in  a  boat  for  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  He  found  it  bordered  by 
open  woodlands  of  acacias  and  gum-trees.  When  unable  to  ascend 
the  river  higher  he  made  a  journey  for  some  distance  towards  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  vast  and  apparently 
boundless  grassy  plain*,  relieved  by  occasional  clumps  of  gum-trees ; 
he  named  them  the  Plains  of  Promise.  Another  river  wli 
ascended,  and  named  Disaster  River,  was  bordered  by  rich  alluvi.il 
flat*,  evidently  subject  to  considerable  floods.  Beyond  the  river  valley 
wen  wide  plains  as  before.  It  was  in  endeavouring  to  explore  Cape 
York  Peninsula,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  and  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  continent  of  Australia, 
that  the  adventurous  Kennedy  was  murdered  by  the  natives. 

No  Europeans  are  now  settled  in  North  Australia,  but  a  considerable 
number  of  Malay  fishermen  have  established  themselves  along  the 


The  interior  of  Australia,  which  displays  such  peculiar  features  In 
!U  form  and  aspect,  may  be  divided  into  the  region  of  the  Terraces 
and  that  of  the  Plains  or  Lowlands.  On  the  south-east  the  1 48th  m.n 
dian  may  be  considered  as  the  mean  line  of  division  between  these  two 
regions ;  observing  however  that  on  the  south,  especially  between  the 

rers  Lachlan  and  Mumimbidgee,  the  terraces  may  extend  somewhat 
£rtb£r  w«*.  «i<l  "n  the  north  may  fall  short  of  this  line  of  division. 
The  Terrace*,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  western  declivity  of 
the  mountain  range,  which  extend,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and 
ha*  been  noticed  before,  are  composed  of  more  or  less  extensive  plains, 
separated  from  one  another  by  low  ridge*  of  hflls.  These  plains, 


which  often  extend  1-2  miles  and  upwards,  coi 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  nver;  sometime-  the\ 
high  country  between  two    Hv.t-:  il>. 

succession  of  gently-swelling  liilk  dear  of  timber  i  with 

luxuriant  herbage,  which  affords  abundant  !• 

ridges  which  divide  them  are  covered  with  open  forests,  through 
which  horsemen  may  gallop  in  perfect  safety;  they  are  generally 
considered  as  excellent  grazing  tracts.  Captain  Sturt  observes  that 
these  ridges  decrease  in  height  as  they  proceed  to  the  west,  and  adds, 
as  a  peculiarity,  that  every  ridge  presents  a  new  rock  fornun  t<  n.  II. 
found  successively  serpentine,  quarts  in  huge  white  masses,  granite, 
chlorite,  micaceous  schist,  sandstone,  chalcedony,  quartz,  red  jasper, 
and  conglomerate  rocks.  The  quantity  of  sheep  and  cattle  which 
pasture  on  these  terraces  is  very  large,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  wool  exported  from  Sydney  is  furnished  by  the  sheep  of  this 
district  Some  of  the  terraces  are  better  adapted  for  cattle  than  for 
sheep,  and  are  noted  for  their  dairies,  as  Bathurst  Plains. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  which  drain  these  terraces  rim-  in  tin'  Dh 
Range,  and  are  full  and  rapid,  though  not  well  adapted  to  navj. 
Before  they  descend  into  the  lowlands  which  extend  further  to  the 
west,  they  join  one  another  and  form  a  few  Urge  rivers.    Such  are  espe- 
cially the  Murray,  the  Mumimbidgee,  the  Lachlan,  and  the  Macquarie. 
The  Murrumbidgee,   whieh  originates   in   the  mountainous  country 
uniting  the  Warragong  Mountains  with  the  Dividing  Range  at 
distance  to  the  south  of  Lake  George,  runs  in  a  north-western  1  1 
until  it  issues  from  the  mountains  and  enters  the  terraces,  where  it 
joins  the  Tass  River  ;  after  the  junction  it  drains  the  terrace  region, 
and  enters  the  lowlands  to  the  west  of  148°  E.  long.    It  is  in  this  part 
of  its  course  a  rapid  and  fine  river.     The  Lachlan  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  several  small  streams  which  have  their  sources  in  the 
mountains  north  of  Lake  George.     The  Lachlan  descend  >•  into  tli. 
lowlands  to  the  west  of  148%  without  joining  any  other  considerable 
rhvr  during  its  course  through  the  terraces.   The  Macquarie  rises  near 
the  point  where  the  parallel  84°  is  cut  by  the  meridian  150°.      In  its 
upper  course  it  is  called  the  Fish  River  ;  but  uniting  before  it  reaches 
the   town  of  Bathurst  with  the  Cam  pin  -11  River  it  takes  the  name  of 
Macquarie,  and  continues  its  course  to  the  north-west  through  a  fine 
country,  till  having  formed  a  cataract  near  148°  of  longitude,  it  enterx 
the  lowlands.     Only  240  miles  of  its  whole  course,  which  is  above 
600  miles,  belong  to  the  lowlands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  courses  of  these  rivers  decline  more  to  the 
northward  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther  from  the  southern  coast 
This  peculiarity  is  still  more  visible  in  the  rivers  which  drain  tin- 
terrace  region  between  82°  and  30°  S.  lat  The  country  traversed  by 
the  rivers  Field  or  Conadilly,  and  the  Torke  or  Turrabeile,  w  lii.  i  • 
by  their  confluence  the  Nammoy  or  Peel,  is  inclosed  by  two  high 
ranges,  the  Dividing  Range  and  another  farther  to  the  west  running 
nearly  along  the  meridian  150°,  the  highest  known  part  of  v,  I 
called  Hardwicke  Range.  The  Peel  seems  also  to  change  its  course 
to  the  west,  and  descend  into  the  lowlands.  It  is  supposed  to  join 
the  Darling  in  the  wet  season  by  a  large  creek  called  the  Barwan, 
which,  before  its  junction  with  the  Darling,  receives  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Macquarie. 

The  country  south  of  the  Mumimbidgee  appears  likewise  to  differ 
from  the  general  character  of  the  terraces.  Captain  Sturt  describes 
it  as  a  district  whose  surface  is  hilly,  broken,  and  irregular,  containing 
deep  ravines  and  precipitous  glens  :  farther  to  the  south,  where  the 
Warragong  Mountains  raise  their  summits,  mountains  succeed  moun- 
tains, and  are  overtopped  by  lofty  and  distant  peaks.  Till-  portion 
of  the  terraces  is  still  less  known  than  that  to  the  east  of  llanlwickr 


The  Lowlands  join  the  terraces  on  the  west  ;  their  extent  in  that 
direction,  as  well  as  to  the  north,  is  not  known.  Captain  Sturt,  who 
advanced  on  the  north  beyond  the  meridian  145°  and  on  the  south 
beyond  the  meridian  140°,  found  that  the  country  preserved,  as  far 
as  he  was  able  to  see  from  some  hills,  the  same  uniform  appearance 
of  an  immense  level  plain.  And  similar  vast  and  apparently  bound- 
less plains  have  been  found  by  those  travellers  who  nave  penetrated 
towards  the  interior  from  the  western  ami  northern  coasts.  This 
extensive  country  resembles  as  little  the  plains  of  South  America 
covered  with  abundant  grass,  as  the  African  Sahara  with  its  moving 
sands  :  it  seem*  to  approach  in  character  to  the  wide  steppes  which 
surround  the  Lake  of  Aral  ami  i  -\t.-n.l  to  the  Caspian  Sea  nml  Hi. 
Ural  Mountains.  These  plains  of  Australia  are  in  many  parts  II-M  1  ; 
in  others  they  arc  slightly  undulating  ;  and  here  and  there,  but  at 
gn  il  dl  '.,n.-.  -.  MMttkkM  of  more  thai  100  tnflea,  a  sandy  .-m  in-nee 
rises,  which  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  hill  :  the  loftiest  of  these 
eminence*  are  not  above  300  feet  higher  than  the  plain  on  which 
they  stand. 

All  over  this  extent  of  country  the  soil  presents  only  two  varieties  : 
it  is  either  a  red  sandy  loam,  or  a  white  coarse  sand.  In  some  places 
it  i*  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  at  others  it  nourislu>H  only  salso- 
laoeous  plants,  without  a  blade  of  grass  between  them.  Others  again 
are  covered  with  polygonuin,  a  gloomy  and  leafless  bramble  ;  and  in  a 
few  tracts  patches  of  ground  are  discovered  which  appear  to  be  im.ist, 
and  in  which  the  calystemma  is  abundant  Such  patches  probably 
form  quicksands  in  the  rainy  season.  Those  parts  of  the  plains  which 
seem  to  have  the  beat  soil  produce  stunted  gum-trees  and  cypresses. 
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Large  tracts  of  country  are  covered  with  shells  and  the  claws  of  cray- 
fish, and  the  soil,  although  an  alluvial  deposit,  is  superficially  sandy. 
They  bear  the  appearance  not  only  of  being  frequently  inundated, 
but  also  of  the  floods  having  subsided  upon  them.  On  their  surface 
no  accumulation  of  rubbish  is  observed,  so  as  to  indicate  a  rush  of 
waters  to  any  one  point ;  but  numerous  minor  channels  are  traced, 
which  evidently  distribute  the  floods  equally  and  generally  over  every 
part  of  the  area  which  is  subject  to  them. 

"  My  impression,"  says  Captain  Sturt,  "  when  travelling  the  country 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  marshes  of  the  Macquarie,  was, 
that  I  was  traversing  a  country  of  comparatively  recent  formation. 
The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the  great  want  of  vegetable  decay,  the 
salsolaceoua  character  of  the  plants,  the  appearance  of  its  isolated 
hills  and  flooded  tracts,  and  its  trifling  elevation  above  the  sea, 
severally  contributed  to  strengthen  this  impression  on  my  mind  : " 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  all 
scientific  travellers  who  have  explored  any  part  of  this  tract. 

It  would  appear  that  these  plains  insensibly  decrease  in  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  they  approach  the  southern  shores  of  the 
continent.  The  cataracts  of  the  Macquarie  are  680  feet  above  the 
sea ;  the  station  on  the  Lachlan,  where  Mr.  Oxley  formed  a  dep6t, 
500  feet ;  and  the  maximum  height  of  the  high  banks  of  the  Murray, 
where  that  river  begins  its  southern  course,  is  only  300  feet. 

The  rivers  which  traverse  this  region  descend  from  the  terraces  aa 
large  and  full  watercourses,  but  after  having  run  in  the  lowlands  a 
considerable  distance  they  change  their  character.  Instead  of  in- 
creasing in  breadth,  depth,  and  volume  of  water,  they  begin  to 
diminish  in  all  these  respects.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
sandy  soil  through  which  they  flow,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  tribu- 
taries to  replace  their  loss  of  water.  The  streams  draw  their  chief 
supply  indeed  from  the  swamps  which  lie  about  the  heads  of  their 
various  feeders.  Captain  Sturt  observed  that  in  the  course  of  340 
miles  the  Murrumbidgee  was  not  joined  by  one  stream  of  running 
water. 

A  still  more  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  region  is,  that  some 
of  its  large  rivers  terminate  in  marshes  covered  with  reeds.  Captain 
Sturt  describes  the  termination  of  the  Macquarie  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  At  some  distance  inland,  in  the  marshes,  the  reeds  were  of 
great  height.  The  channel  of  the  river  continued  as  deep  and  broad 
as  ever  ;  but  the  flood  did  not  appear  to  have  risen  more  than  a  foot 
above  the  banks,  which  were  now  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
and  the  current  was  so  sluggish  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  These 
general  appearances  continued  for  about  three  miles,  when  our  course 
was  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  checked.  The  channel,  which 
had  promised  so  well  without  any  change  in  its  breadth  or  depth, 
ceased  altogether ;  and  while  we  were  yet  lost  in  astonishment  at  so 
abrupt  a  termination  of  it,  the  boat  grounded.  Examining  this  spot 
with  peculiar  attention,  two  creeks  were  discovered,  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  and  which  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  been  overlooked.  One  branched  off  to  the  north, 
the  other  to  the  west.  The  former  extended  about  thirty  yards,  and 
the  latter  about  twenty  yards,  where  they  terminated."  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  Barcoo  or  Victoria,  discovered  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  in  1846,  disappears  in  the  sands  of  the  interior.  It 
was  traced  by  Kennedy  till  it  gradually  dwindled  away  in  a  number 
of  small  creeks  and  channels,  and  finally  came  to  an  end  in  142"  20' 
E.  long.,  28°  15'  S.  lat. ;  in  seasons  of  flood  however  it  may  probably 
extend  much  farther.  This  river  was  named  the  Victoria  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell,  in  ignorance  of  the  native  name  ;  but  as  the  name 
of  Victoria  had  already  been  given  to  a  considerable  river  (previously 
noticed)  which  falls  into  Cambridge  Gulf,  on  the  north  coast,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  native  name  will  be  restored  to  Mitchell's  river,  as 
these  repetitions  of  names  cause  considerable  confusion. 

The  farthest  point  to  which  the  interior  has  yet  been  explored  is 
24°  30'  S.  lat.,  137°  59'  E.  long.  Here  Captain  Start  found  a  bound- 
less arid  plain,  covered  with  bare  ridges  of  drift  sand  sometimes 
100  feet  high,  running  in  parallel  lines  as  far  as  the  sight  could 
reach.  The  dryness  and  the  heat  were  almost  intolerable.  In  the 
midst  of  this  plain,  near  26°  30'  S.  lat.,  139°  30'  E.  long.,  was  a 
remarkable  atony  and  quite  sterile  desert,  which  extended,  as  far  as 
he  could  ascertain,  about  80  miles  in  length  and  35  miles  in  width. 
Near  27°  35'  S.  lat.  Captain  Sturt  discovered  a  sheet  of  water  which 
he  called  Cooper's  Creek,  extending  east  and  west  for  nearly  80  miles, 
and  ending  on  each  side  hi  arid  sands.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  creek  may  be  in  seasons  of  flood  connected  with  the  singular 
horse-shoe  shaped  depression  known  as  Lake  Torrens,  which  as  already 
mentioned  in  part  encompasses  the  mountains  at  the  In 
Spencer  Gulf,  and  that  on  the  other  side  it  might  unite  with  Start's 
Stony  Desert.  Lake  Ton-ens,  it  may  bo  as  well  to  mention,  though 
called  a  lake,  is  not  filled  with  water,  but  is  merely  an  extensive 
depression,  the  bed  of  which  u  fur  the  most  part  dry,  with  occasional 
Unconnected  pools  and  muddy  L>.  ,,  Of  great  floods  it 

wimM  I";  filled  with  water,  which  it  is  possible  may  find  an 

1  •  .If.      In  a  country  where    rain  was   abundant 
Lake  TorreiiH  would  of  course  be  a  pen  ,.,  according  to  the 

•  i-y  acceptation  of  that  term. 

\\  •  cannot  close  our  notice  of  the  interior  without  adding  a  few 
words  respecting  the  recent  proposition  for  its  further  exploration. 


We  have  seen  how  much  has  been  done  in  the  exploration  of  largo 
portions  of  this  vast  continent,  and  even  of  the  inhospitable  interior. 
As  yet  however  no  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect 
these  various  discoveries.  Of  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  noble-hearted 
Leichhardt  and  his  brave  companions,  the  last  who  adventured  on 
the  almost  desperate  effort  to  traverse  this  continent,  there  can  now 
be  no  longer  any  doubt.  An  endeavour  is  however  about  to  be  made 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  actual  character  of  the  interior  of 
Australia,  and  happily  it  is  to  be  made  on  such  a  scale,  and  with  such 
precaution,  that  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  it  will  not  be 
unsuccessful.  The  expedition,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment and  warmly  supported  by  the  Geographical  Society,  will  bo 
commanded  by  General  Haug,  a  German  officer  of  great  ability  and 
scientific  attainments.  It  is  to  have,  as  means  of  transport,  air-boats 
for  the  rivers, ;  while,  for  the  first  time  in  these  Australian  inland 
expeditions,  the  beasts  of  burden  will  consist  of  mules  and  camels — • 
the  latter  apparently  so  admirably  adapted  for  traversing  sandy  wastes 
where  the  obtaining  of  water-is  the  chief  difficulty.  The  expedition 
is  to  start  from  Shark  Bay,  on  the  western  coast ;  ascend  the  river 
Gascoigne,  and  cross  the  mountains  which  here  extend  from  north 
to  south  across  Western  Australia ;  and  then  make  its  way  to  Cam- 
bridge Gulf.  Thence  it  will  again  proceed  towards  the  interior 
by  way  of  the  Victoria  of  Captain  Stokes,  which  it  is  to  ascend  to  its 
source.  It  will  then  cross  the  great  plains  and  traverse  the  interior, 
so  as  to  connect  the  surveys  heretofore  made.  That  it  may  be 
successful  to  the  fullest  extent  anticipated  by  its  ardent  suggestors 
must  be  the  earnest  hope  of  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  the  colony, 
or  is  interested  in  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge. 

The  large  rivers  traversing  the  lowlands,  which  always  have  water 
in  their  channels,  are  the  Murray,  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Lachlau, 
the  Macquarie,  and  the  Darling. 

The  Murray  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Australian  rivers. 
Its  course  is  considerably  more  than  1000  miles  long,  and  it  appears 
to  receive  the  waters  of  the  entire  river  system  of  the  interior  of  New 
South  Wales ;  it  thus  drams  an  area  of  not  less  than  500,000  square 
miles ;  yet  it  eventually  spreads  out  at  its  mouth  into  a  shallow  cestuary, 
known  as  Lake  Victoria,  which  disembogues  into  the  sea  without  afford 
ing  even  a  navigable  boat-channel.  The  Murray  has  its  source  in  the 
Australian  Alps,  and  its  early  course  is  generally  westward.  It  reaches 
the  lowlands  near  36°  S.  lat.,  147°  E.  long.,  not  far  from  the  rising 
town  of  Albury.  Its  course  from  this  place  is  exceedingly  tortuous, 
the  curvatures  being  short,  abrupt,  and  very  numerous.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  course  is  obstructed  by  sand  shoals  and  '  snags," 
formed  by  trunks  of  trees  and  other  objects  which  have  caught  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  clearance  of  the  channel  if  there  were  sufficient  intercourse  to 
render  it  profitable.  It  would  however  be  a  costly  and  tedious 
process,  and  useless  also  unless  an  embankment  was  formed,  as  the 
river  is  subject  to  annual  overflowings,  when  the  country  for  a  con- 
siderable space  on  both  sides  is  converted  into  a  swamp.  These 
floods  prevent  agricultural  operations  being  carried  on  along  the 
banks  of  the  Murray,  above  the  junction  of  the  Murrumbidgee. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  wheat  on  the  sandy  heights,  but 
they  have  not  been  successful.  On  its  left  bank  the  Murray  receives 
in  this  part  of  its  course  the  Ovens,  the  Goulbum,  the  Campaspe,  and 
several  other  streams ;  on  its  right  is  the  vast  impassable  tract  known 
as  Murrumbidgee,  which  lies  between  the  Murray  and  the  Murrum- 
bidgee rivers.  No  river  here  falls  into  the  Murray  on  the  right  bank, 
but  there  are  numerous  creeks  which  pass  from  the  Murray  to  the 
Edward  River,  which  is  a  great  arm  of  the  Murray  which  runs  between 
the  main  stream  and  the  Murrumbidgee  for  many  miles,  and  receives 
near  its  eastern  end  the  Billibong  River.  A  large  portion  of  the  level 
country  between  the  Murray  and  the  Murrumbidgee  is  a  swamp ;  much 
of  the  remainder  is  cut  up  by  the  Edward,  and  the  many  connected 
channels,  and  the  innumerable  lagoons,  or  '  billibongs '  as  they  are 
called  by  the  settlers.  Many  of  these  lagoons  have  on  the  top  a  thick 
crust  of  salt ;  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Murray  district  is  rich  in  this 
mineral.  The  soil  is  generally  a  gray  clay.  The  Murray  receives  the 
Murrumbidgee,  a  stream  of  greater  length  but  much  less  volume  than 
itself,  in  about  143°  E.  long.  The  river  is  here  about  350  feet  broad, 
from  12  to  20  feet  deep,  and  flows  at  the  rate  of  2J  miles  an  hour. 
In  141°  30'  E.  long,  it  is  joined  also  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Darling, 
which  is  here  100  yards  wide  and  rather  more  than  12  feet  deep.  As 
far  as  the  junction  of  the  Darling  the  Murray  continues  to  flow  to  the 
west-north-west,  but  afterwards  it  passes  between  some  limestone  cliffs 
and  its  course  is  changed  to  the  south-west,  and  the  river  is  considerably 
increased  in  size.  "  After  passing  the  meridian  140°  it  trends  to  the 
south ;  and  in  this  direction  it  flows  without  receiving  any  tributary 
of  consequence  till  it  expands  at  its  mouth  into  the  Lake  Victoria, 
which  is  50  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad,  but  generally  very  shallow. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  brackish,  and  it  communicates  with  the  sea 
at  Encounter  Bay  by  a  passage  impracticable  even  for  the  smallest 
boats.  The  river  Murray  however  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden,  being  for  50  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake  350  yards 
broad  and  from  20  to  25  feet  deep.  It  appears  certain  indeed  that  it  is 
navigable  forsteamers  of  light  draught  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Dar- 
ling ;  and  recent  explorations  have  shown  that  it  is  probably  navigable 
for  a  much  greater  extent.  A  project  was  a  short  time  back  started  for 
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a  steamer  on  the  Murray  to  run  up  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Darling,  where  »  Urge  depot  with  wool-presses  and  boiling 
bonnet  was  to  be  formed ;  but  the  derangement  of  colonial  affairs  by 
the  gold-discoveries  has  for  the  present  prevented  the  project  being 
earned  fully  into  effect :  a  steamer  has  however  been  built  for  the 
purpose,  ana,  according  to  accounts  recently  arrived,  is  now  navigating 
the  Murray. 

The  llwmtmHridget  reaches  the  lowlands  went  of  148°  E.  long.,  anil 
flows  in  an  extremely  tortuous  but  generally  western  direction  as  far 
as  the  Hamilton  Plains,  when  it  diverges  more  to  the  north-west,  and 
passes  through  a  thickly  wooded  country  to  about  146°  30',  where 
the  low  plains  are  on  both  sidca  for  somo  distance  a  mere  swamp. 
Through  this  low  marshy  country  it  continues  to  flow  till  its  junction 
with  the  Lachlan,  in  84°  30'  S.  lat,  143°  30'  E.  long.  Somewhat 
lower  it  turns  to  the  south-west,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Murray. 

The  LatUan,  after  descending  into  the  lowlands,  traverses  consider- 
able marshes  in  147°  E.  long. ;  and  shortly  after  issuing  from  them 
it  changes  its  course  from  north-west  to  south-west.  Flowing  in  thu 
direction  to  145°  long,  it  traverses  somo  fine  plains  and  again  enters 
some  very  extensive  marshes,  which  continue  to  the  place  where  the 
river  joins  the  Murrnmbidgee. 

The  .Wacyuarie  may  be  considered  as  entering  the  lowlands  nt  the 
place  where  it  forms  a  cataract,  148°  3'  E.  long.,  31°  50'  S.  lat  It 
soon  afterwards  diminishes  very  much,  and  scarcely  deserves  to  be 
called  a  river  at  Mount  Harris,  where  its  current  is  very  sluggish. 
At  no  great  distance  farther  to  the  north  it  enters  the  marshes,  which 
are  20  miles  in  breadth  and  extend  for  a  much  greater  length.  A 
channel,  which  is  commonly  dry,  called  the  Macquarie  Creek,  carries  off 
the  superabundant  water  of  the  marshes  after  long  rains  to  the 
Darling ;  the  marshes  are  also  in  port  drained  by  the  Morrisctt  Ponds 
and  the  Castlereogh  River,  which  likewise  join  the  Darling  near 
Macquarie  Creek. 

The  Darling  was  discovered  by  Captain  Sturt  in  1828.  He  traced 
its  coune  between  148°  and  147°  E.  long.,  and  under  30°  S.  lat,  for 
about  1 S  miles ;  and  again  between  1 46°  and  1 44°  30'  E.  long.,  and  29°  30' 
S.  lat,  for  about  68  miles.  At  the  first  place  the  river  runs  nearly 
from  cast  to  west;  and  in  the  second  its  course  is  directed  to  the 
south-west  That  both  currents  belong  to  the  same  river  is  proved 
by  their  water  being  equally  salt ;  and  though  not  quite  so  salt  as 
that  of  the  ocean  its  taste  is  precisely  the  same,  and  it  is  unfit  to 
drink.  In  its  bed  several  brine-wells  were  discovered.  TheDarlingjoins 
the  Murray,  after  a  long  and  very  winding  but  generally  south- 
western course,  near  141°  40'  E.  long.  The  principal  tributary  of  the 
D.irliiiT,  which  enters  it  on  the  left  bank  about  145°  50' E.  long., 
'<  the  Bogan,  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the  Harvey 
Range  and  has  a  generally  south-western  course,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Macquarie. 

Otology,  Mineralogy,  <£•<?.— We  possess  so  few  facts,  comparatively, 
respecting  the  geological  structure  of  Australia  beyond  an  enumera- 
tion of  a  somewhat  limited  number  of  localities  in  which  granite, 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  other  rocks,  distinguished  only  by  their 
mineralogical  characters,  occur,  that  it  would  bo  of  little  use  to  attempt 
to  give  a  general  description,  or  even  to  institute  comparisons  with  the 
known  European  deposits.  Here  we  shall  do  little  more  than  .-nu- 
merate the  principal  varieties  of  rocks — merely  stating  as  a  general 
law  that,  as  far  as  known,  the  geological  formations  are  almost  entirely 
of  the  kinds  commonly  termed  primary  and  tertiary.  Secondary  rocks 
arc  scarcely  anywhere  met  with.  It  is  however  premature  to  draw 
general  conclusions.  The  mineralogy  of  Australia  is  exciting  at  pre- 
sent  an  extraordinary  amount  of  attention,  and  the  geology  is  also 
being  with  more  or  leu  care  and  skill  investigated,  so  that  additions 
are  almost  daily  being  made  to  our  previous  store  of  information. 
The  route  will  be  more  conveniently  given  in  our  notices  of  the 

• 

The  direction  of  the  mountains  and  the  strike  of  the  rocks  of  wl.i.-h 
they  are  composed  are  almost  invariably  north  and  south  ;  the  only 
important  exception  being  on  the  north  aide  of  the  continent  where 
there  is  an  inclination  to  the  oast  and  west  Oranite  forms  the  axes 
of  the  ranges  of  mountains  described  as  occupying  the  south-eastern 
and  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  having  frequent  masses  of  metamor- 
phio  rocks  in  connection  with  it  Much  ..f  the  granite  is  highly 
quartriferoin ;  in  other  extensive  formations  the  felspar  an.  I 
blende  so  largely  abound  an  t  ,  modify  the  granitic  typo;  in  somo 
places  the  hornblende  predominates,  and  frequently,  as  between 
Amprior  and  Braidwood,  the  granite  passes  into  sienite  and  porphyry. 
Examples  of  all  these  varieties  aro  met  with  in  the  Austral  i 
about  the  sources  of  the  Murray,  in  Mooneroo,  in  the  Curramhenya 
Range,  the  Aralucn  and  the  Main  ranges,  Mount  Victoria,  and  many 
o«lisr  parts  of  this  vast  tract  of  country.  Trap  rocks  prevail  very 
w»d«ly,  and  vary  as  usual  very  much  in  their  miniralogical  structure. 
Very  commonly  they  consist  of  basalt,  greenstone,  and  various  amygda- 
wi.  *"  OTcriyin8  d«P°«t  of  conglomerate  grit  an<l  sand- 
.Tnc  tr  >n  of  Maneero,  which  may  bo  taken  as 

Illustrative  of  the  trajipcan  regions  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
Atwtralia,  i.  ,,f  this  character.     According  to  the  Rev.  W.  IV  < 
the  governnwnt  commumoner,  "the  physical  features  of  thn 
ar>  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Grampians  and  Lammermuir  U  ill* 


in  Scotland.  Each  occupies  a  trough  between  granite  mountain*  (hero 
the  Snowy  and  the  Coast  mountains),  which  it  has  filled  up,  sending 
its  streams  of  subaqueous  lava  to  considerable  distances  on  each  side 
of  the  general  line  of  the  axis  of  eruption.  In  Maneero  this  axis  has 
a  north-west  and  south-cast  direction,  and  ranges  from  the  head  of  the 
Towamba  towards  the  principal  head  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  .-.- 
northern  extremity  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  or  Australian  Alps. 
Connected  with  this  general  trend  of  the  trappean  formation,  whii  h 
lias  produced  the  plateau  or  '  plains,'  as  bare  tracts  occupied  by 
basalt,  &c.,  aro  improperly  locally  designated,  aro  various  outlying 
hills  and  ranges,  insulating  patches  of  the  schistose  rocks,  or  pi> 
and  transmuting  the  larger  masses  of  that  system.  But  the  <: 
tion  of  these  local  exhibitions  of  igneous  agency,  their  texture, 
structure,  and  composition,  prove  them  to  have  a  common  relation 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  great  development  which  hoe  occa- 
sioned the  remarkable  connection  between  the  Snowy  ranges  to  the 
west  and  the  Coast  ranges  to  the  east,  and  the  no  less  remarkable 
anticlinal  division  between  the  waters  flowing  on  the  northern  side  to 
the  Murrumbidgee,  and  on  the  southern  to  the  Snowy  River.  It  U 
to  the  trappean  outburst,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  ••oiisiilerable 
antiquity,  that  the  broken  and  disturbed  condition  of  the  present 
surface  of  the  counties  of  Bercsford,  Wallace,  and  \\Y11.  ley  is  in  a 
considerable  measure  duo  ;  it  has  directed  the  pr!n<-ip.-il  drainage  of 
the  country  in  two  opposite  courses,  and  has  produced  innumerable 
physical  disarrangements." 

A  large  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Murrumbidgee  is  occupied  by 
quartz  porphyry,  which  is  also  largely  developed  in  many  other  places. 
Porphyritic  and  basaltic  dykes  are  very  frequent  Very  fine  examples 
of  columnar  basalt  occur  at  Cooroo  and  elsewhere  on  the  great  dividing 
range,  and  not  unfrequently  in  other  parts  of  the  great  mountain 
district  Serpentine,  soapstone,  pitchstone,  and  a  fine  rod  jasper  aro 
frequently  met  with  in  the  trappean  districts.  Laminated,  compact, 
and  foiwiliferous  limestones  are  found  in  numerous  places.  In  the 
ridges  of  the  gullies  running  into  the  Shoal-haven,  a  little  below 
Qlenrock,  the  limestone  is  seen  passing  into  statuary  marble,  white 
and  crystalline ;  black  marble  occurs  in  strata  in  Borough  Creek.  A 
bed  of  limestone,  which  appears  to  range  with  considerable  thickness 
both  north  and  south  of  Bathurst,  has  been  termed  carboniferous. 
The  coal  and  associated  bed  of  sandstone  and  shell,  which  occur  exten- 
sively on  the  eastern  coast  from  Port  Stephens  to  Botany  Bay, 
occasionally  ranging  into  the  interior,  have  been  considered  equivalent 
to  the  coal-measures  of  Europe,  merely  from  their  mineralogical 
characters.  What  the  ago  of  this  Australian  cool  deposit  may  be  wo 
have  no  means  of  accurately  judging;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  a  fossil  plant  (Glotsopferit  Browniana)  detected  in  it  is  also  dis- 
covered in  the  Damuda  coal  district  in  India.  The  coal  itself  appears 
to  be  abundant  and  generally  of  good  quality.  Coal  also  occur*  in 
great  quantities  on  the  Warranbungall  Mountains  and  elsewhere  in 
the  mountain  district  of  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  I;...-  in  1848  dis- 
covered coal  by  the  mouth  of  the  Fitzgerald  River,  about  149°  40' 
E.  long.,  34°  10'  S.  lat,  and  by  the  Phillips  River  some  distance  to 
the  west,  both  places  being  in  or  near  to  Doubtful  Island  Bay  and 
easy  of  access.  It  has  also  been  met  with  in  several  other  parts  of 
the  continent 

Sandstone  rocks  extend  very  generally  through  the  mountain  dis- 
trict. Sydney  is  built  upon  a  sandstone  deposit,  which  extends  as  for 
inland  as  Mount  Victoria,  and  forms  the  bulk  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Its  southern  limit  is  Port  Stephens.  The  sandstones  are  of  various 
kinds,  foiwilifi'rou*,  ferruginous,  silicated,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous. 
In  pai  ts  they  appear  very  similar  to  those  of  the  old  red-sandstone 
formation  of  England.  .Found  in  conjunction  with  fossiliferous  lime- 
stones and  conglomerates  they  closely  resemble  those  of  the  IV. 
system.  Both  the  limestones  and  sandstones  are  of  exceeding  value 
for  economical  purposes.  Sandstone  and  limestone  are  the  pn 
rocks  of  the  shores  of  Western  Australia.  In  North  Australia  is  a 
great  sandstone  plateau  rising  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  slate  and  other  schistose  rocks  ore  numerous  and  important 
A  quartziferous  schist  is  the  predominant  rock  of  the  country  between 
the  Canobolas  and  the  Wellington  Valley,  and  it  prevails  extensively 
throughout  New  South  Wales  and  the  eastern  part  of  Victoria.  The 
soil  which  covers  this  rock  is  generally  poor,  but  the  rock  itaelf  is 
rich  in  minerals.  Tho  slates  are  commonly  gray,  bluish,  and  yellowish ; 
good  roofing-slates  are  found  in  many  places.  The  slates  aro  not 
iinfrequcntly  intersected  by  veins  of  quartz  and  trap.  Gray  or 
brownish-white,  soft  or  hard,  felspathic  beds  of  schist  occur  in  con- 
junction with  the  slates,  passing  "  into  a  true  grit  or  sandstone,  and 
becoming  occasionally  very  quartzose,  bands  of  quartz  and  trans .  • 
fibrous  veins  of  quartz  traversing  them."  Clny-xlates  and  other 
argillaceous  deposits  ore  also  general.  The  clays  and  other  tcrtmry 
•i  occupy  a  wide  area;  in  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
••  is  formed  of  horizontal  tertian-  deposits,  broken  !>••! 
1 1,,  i .  I  .y  hilly  tracts  rising  out  from  them,  like  islands  from  the  bod  of 
an  inland  sea.  Good  brick  and  pottery  clay  is  found. 

Mr.  Stnrt   in   liii  passage  down  the  Murray  cnwsed  a  considerable 

extent  of  country  occupied  by  a  fossiliferous  deposit,  compo.«i-<l  of 

l*o  than  a  mass  of  shells.     He  estimates  the  thickness  of  this 

'  to  be  considerable,  and  that  it  rises  to   tin-  height  of  about 

800  feet     From  its  organic  contents  he  inferred  thnt  it  is  of  super- 
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cretaceous  or  tertiary  character.  A  similar  rock  is  found  in  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  Many  examples  have  been  discovered  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  bones  of  mammiferous  animals  in  clefts  and  caves,  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  observable  in  the  ossiferous  caverns  and  clefts 
of  Europe.  The  best  known  caves  and  fissures  are  in  the  limestone 
district,  previously  noticed  as  extending  to  the  northward  and  south- 
ward of  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst.  The  principal  cave  is  in  Wellington 
Valley,  through  which  the  river  Bell  flows,  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  the  Macquarie.  According  to  Baron  Cuvier  and  Mr.  Pentland  the 
bones  found  by  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  and  forwarded  to  Paris,  consisted  of  the 
remains  of  fourteen  species  of  animals  referrible  to  the  following  genera : 
Dagyurut,  or  Devil  of  the  Colonists,  three  species,  one  of  which  does 
not  appear  to  differ  from  the  D.  Sfacrounu  of  Geoffroy ;  Perameles, 
one  species  ;  Hypsiprymnut,  or  Kangaroo  Rat,  one  species ;  Macropus, 
or  Kangaroo  proper,  three  or  four  species;  Halmaturiu,  three  species; 
PfiaKotomyt,  or  Wombat,  one  species ;  a  small  animal  of  a  new  genus, 
and  of  the  order  Rodmtia ;  elephant  one  species  ;  and  a  saurian  reptile 
alli'-'l  to  the  genus  Gecko:  to  which  may  be  added,  from  a  package  sent 
for  examination  to  Mr.  Owen,  fragments  of  teeth  and  a  large  parcel  of 
vertebrae  and  cylindrical  bones  of  the  Diprotodon.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  only  four  or  five  of  these  animals  are  known  as  existing 
species.  The  evidence  derived  from  these  remains  points  to  a  change 
in  the  animals  of  the  country  since  this  osseous  breccia  was  formed, 
both  as  respects  one  remarkable  genus,  the  elephant,  and  the  species 
of  existing  genera.  And  it  is  further  interesting  to  observe,  that  the 
remarkable  marsupial  animals,  which  with  few  exceptions  are  con- 
fined to  Australia,  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  our  planet 
from  a  period  that  may  perhaps  be  considered  equivalent  to  the 
residence  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  hytenas,  &c.,  in  the  British 
Islands. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  some  considerable  and  apparently 
recent  accumulations  of  sands,  principally  composed  of  comminuted 
sea-shells,  in  certain  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Australia.  They  have  been 
found  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  in  one  or  two  other  places,  but 
are  particularly  remarkable  on  the  western  coast,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Perth  on  the  Swan  River.  They  are  distinguished  by  concre- 
tions which  appear  to  have  been  formed  round  vegetable  substances  that 
have  for  the  most  part  disappeared.  At  Mount  Eliza,  10  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River,  this  deposit  attains  a  height  of  300 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  there  based  on  red-sandstone,  which  appears 
to  be  associated  with  red  marl  and  gypsum,  and  to  constitute  the 
country  up  to  the  sienitic  mountains  of  Darling's  Range,  among  the 
argillaceous  slates  of  which  roofing-slate  has  been  dctcctt»l. 

Australia  was  not  until  lately  considered  rich  in  minerals.  The 
discovery  of  the  valuable  Burra  Buna  copper  mines  in  1845,  and 
still  more  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  gold  in  1851,  however, 
led  to  investigations  which  have  gone  far  to  show  that  Australia  is 
mineralogically  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  The  first 
official  mention  of  gold  being  discovered  in  Australia  was  in  a  des- 
patch to  the  Secretary  of  State  from  Sir  George  Gipps,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  dated  2nd  of  September  1840,  in  which 
is  inclosed  a  report  from  count  Strzelecki,  stating  that  he  had 
discovered  in  the  vale  of  Clwydd,  in  1839,  a  small  quantity  of  gold  in 
an  "  auriferous  sulphuret  of  iron,  partly  decomposed."  No  further 
notice  was  taken  of  this  communication.  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  however, 
in  the  course  of  various  statements  respecting  the  Ural  Mountains, 
which  he  read  to  the  Geological  and  Geographical  societies  of  London 
between  1841  and  1843,  called  the  attention  of  men  of  science  to  the 
fact  of  the  similarity  of  the  formations  of  the  Australian  to  those  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  asserted  hu  belief  that  gold  must  exist  in 
Australia.  No  steps  were  taken  to  pursue  the  inquiry  practically,  and 
Sir  Roderick  in  1846  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
Cornwall,  urging  unemployed  Cornish  miners  to  emigrate  and  search 
for  gold  in  the  drift  and  debris  of  the  Australian  Alps.  In  1848  Sir 
Roderick  addressed  a  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  stating  his  reasons  for  believing  that  gold  would  be 
found  in  Australia  in  large  quantities,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  his 
communication.  Meanwhile  efforts  had  been  made  to  attract  attention 
to  the  subject  in  Australia.  Small  quantities  of  gold  had  been  found 
by  a  shepherd  and  sold  in  Sydney.  About  1841  gold  was  found  in 
UK:  bed  of  the  Macquarie  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  of  St.  Leonards, 
near  Sydney,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  scientific  acquirements,  who 
somewhat  later  announced  the  fact  in  the  Sydney  journals,  and  asserted 
his  belief  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  gold  in  the  colony,  on  the 
ground  that  the  strata  of  the  Australian  mountains  running  north  and 
south  through  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  were  of  the  same  for- 
mation as  those  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia,  namely,  granite 
mixod  with  quartz  and  schistose  slate ;  and  also,  as  was  subsequently 
|.-iiiit,.;d  out,  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California.  But  it  was  not  till 
1 849  that  a  Mr.  Smith  communicated  to  the  governor,  SirC.  A.  Fitzroy, 
that  he  had  found  gold  in  a  particular  place,  produced  a  specimen, 
and  offered  to  discover  the  locality  for  a  certain  reward ;  and  some- 
what later  Mr.  Lancellott  forwarded  a  specimen  weighing  3.J  ounces, 
which  he  had  found  in  the  river  Turon,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Macquarie,  with  a  similar  proposal.  Sir  CluriM  <l  •  lined  these  offers, 
and  the  matter  dropped  till  April  1851,  when  Mr.  Hargraves,  who 
bad  returned  from  gold-seeking  in  California,  wrot.ci  t<>  (!<>•,  rrn<>r 
Fitzroy,  announcing  that  he  had  been  seeking  for  and  had  found  gold, 


and  offering  to  discover  the  localities  on  being  assured  of  a  reward. 
The  governor  replied  that  any  such  discovery  would  meet  with  a 
reward,  but  declined  assuring  him  of  any  beforehand.  Upon  this  Mr. 
Hargraves  disclosed  the  places  where  he  had  found  gold — namely, 
Lewis  Ponds,  Summerhill  Creek,  the  Macquario  River,  and  another 
in  the  districts  of  Bathurst  and  Wellington,  about  150  miles  west  of 
Sydney.  AVhen  the  government  officer  was  sent  in  May  to  examine 
the  places  he  found  persons  already  working  them.  The  governor 
immediately  issued  a  proclamation  claiming  the  gold  for  the  crown, 
and  forbidding  any  person  to  dig  for  it  on  his  private  account.  But 
this  it  was  found  at  once  to  be  quite  impracticable  to  prevent,  and  on 
May  22nd  instructions  were  given  by  the  governor  to  grant  licences 
at  the  rate  of  80s.  per  month.  By  May  25th  there  were  1000  persons 
employed  in  digging  and  washing  at  Summerhill  Creek  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, which  took  the  name  of  Ophir.  In  July  gold  was  found  in 
two  or  three  places  within  the  colony  of  Victoria ;  and  from  that  time 
the  discoveries  of  fresh  localities  still  richer  in  gold  have  been  made 
almost  without  intermission.  On  the  3rd  of  June  the  governor  ordered 
a  reward  of  5001.  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Hargraves,  who  subsequently 
received  a  temporary  appointment  as  assistant  commissioner;  in  1852 
a  further  sum  was  awarded  to  him,  making  his  reward  in  all  amount 
to  5000^.  The  first  discoverers  obtained  the  gold  by  washing  the 
detritus  from  the  beds  of  the  creeks  and  the  earth  from  the  shores ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  richest  deposits  were  in  the  quartz, 
and  means  were  found  to  crush  the  rock  and  obtain  the  gold.  On  the 
5th  of  August  the  governor  issued  a  notice  that  the  licences  would  only 
apply  to  the  gold-washers,  and  that  on  gold  obtained  by  crushing  a 
royalty  must  be  paid  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Policemen  were 
appointed  to  the  various  stations,  and  escorts  furnished  for  bringing 
the  gold  from  the  diggings  to  the  ports  of  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  An 
assay-office  was  subsequently  established  at  Adelaide,  and  a  mint  has 
been  established  at  Sydney.  The  effect  of  the  gold  discovery  on  the 
colonists  was  most  extraordinary.  In  a  short  time  the  towns  and 
villages  were  deserted,  all  the  usual  avocations  abandoned,  the  ships 
in  harbour  left  unmanned,  and  every  one  capable  of  labour  repaired 
to  the  diggings,  so  that  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
the  growing  crops  would  be  left  ungathered,  the  wool  of  the  numerous 
flocks  remain  unshorn,  and  the  flocks  themselves  be  destroyed  by 
being  untended.  These  evils  were  for  the  time  fortunately  averted  : 
the  colonists  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  assistance,  and  on  the  news 
that  gold  was  to  be  had  for  gathering  being  made  known  in  England, 
an  immigration  ensued  almost  without  a  parallel.  It  is  computed 
that  in  1852  not  less  than  from  90,000  to  100,000  persons  left 
England  for  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to 
provide  ships  in  sufficient  number  to  convey  them.  The  emigration 
from  England  during  the  first  half-year  of  1853  has  been  on  an  equally 
large  scale.  In  the  meantime  the  price  of  provisions  has  risen  greatly, 
particularly  at  the  diggings,  which  are  usually  in  remote  districts,  to 
which  thero  are  no  roads ;  the  sheep  instead  of  being,  as  recently, 
shorn  and  their  carcasses  boiled  down  for  tallow,  arc  now  driven  to 
the  diggings  for  food,  and  the  wool  and  skin  thrown  away.  The 
effect  on  the  public  revenue  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  a  com- 
parison of  that  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  the  first  three  quartors  of 
1851  and  1852.  In  the  three  quarters  ending  September  1851  the 
total  revenue  was  226,181i.  9s.  Id.,  while  in  the  three  quarters  ending 
September  1852  it  was  979,476i.  3s.  Id.,  being  an  increase  of 
753,294i  14s.  From  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Victoria  up  to  5th 
February,  1853,  the  quantity  of  gold  found  in  the  colony  of  Victoria 
alone  is  stated  by  colonial  authorities  to  have  amounted  to  5,166,234 
ounces,  of  the  estimated  value  of  1 9,373, 377i  In  the  first  four  months 
of  1653,  the  quantity  conveyed  by  escort  waa  689,429  ounces,  and  in 
May,  up  to  the  19th,  87,041  ounces,  and  the  local  statements  assert 
that  at  least  half  the  produce  is  either  retained  or  forwarded  by  some 
other  means  than  the  escort.  In  New  South  Wales  the  value  is  said 
to  have  somewhat  exceeded  three  millions  and  a  half. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  quantity  obtained  will  at 
any  rate  for  a  long  period  continue  to  increase  almost  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  diggers.  The  places  where  gold  has  been  found 
now  extend  from  the  Grafton  range,  New  South  Wales,  in  26°  S.  lat., 
149"  E.  long.,  to  Ballarat  in  Victoria,  37°  S.  lat.,  144°  E.  long;  while 
two  small  gold  fields  have  been  discovered  about  27  miles  from 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  35°  S.  lat.,  139"  30' E.  long.  What  may 
be  called  the  main  gold  region  of  New  South  Wales  alone,  including 
no  portion  of  the  northern  district  where  gold  has  been  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  of  course  wholly  omitting  the  valuable  gold 
fields  of  Victoria,  has  been  officially  estimated  by  the  government 
commissioner,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  after  several  surveying  journeys, 
to  embrace  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles ;  and  this  he  says  in  a 
subsequent  report  "  is  strictly  witWn  the  limits  of  truth,  and  very 
far  within  them."  The  gold  is  found  generally  among  the  mountains, 
in  creeks  and  gullies,  and  the  other  water-courses,  and  on  the  flanks 
far  above  the  water  level,  but  usually  at  elevations  not  exceeding 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  found  in  granite,  wherever 
quartziferous  schist  occurs,  throughout  the  trnppean  formations,  and 
largely  in  bands  of  argillaceous  iron-ore. 

Copper,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had  been  found  in  largo  quantities 
in  South  Australia  some  years  before  gold  began  to  be  sought  for. 
The  Kapunda  mine,  the  first  of  any  consequence,  was  discovered  and 
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opened  with  great  profit  in  1843.  In  1845  the  Burra  Bun*  mine, 
apparently  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  was  discovered.  The 
total  quantity  of  ore  rawed  from  this  mine  up  to  September  1851  was 
79,765  ton*.  The  mine  oocun  in  the  clay-date  formation ;  the  lode 
run*  from  east  to  wart.  Many  other  copper  and  some  lead  mines 
have  since  been  opened  in  the  colony  with  more  or  leas  success.  The 
gold  excitement  has  for  a  while  almost  entirely  suspended  all  other 
mining  operations;  but  the  careful  examinations  which  have  been 
made  of  the  gold  regions,  especially  those  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment geological  surveyors,  have  made  known  the  existence  of  nume- 
rous and  widely-spread  metalliferous  veins  of  considerable  richness, 
which  may,  when  the  present  excitement  has  passed  away,  lead  to 
most  important  mining  operations.  The  value  of  tome  of  these 
regions  may  be  estimated  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  the 
governor-general  respecting  a  portion  of  country  termed  Quedong 
near  the  junction  of  the  Slaughter-Bouse  Creek  with  the  Delegate 
River,  about  87°  S.  hit.,  149°  E.  long.,  near  the  boundary  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  district  is  occupied  by  slates  traversed 
irtz  and  trap,  with  occasional  patches  of  granite ;  but,  he  says, 
"  what  renders  this  locality  so  interesting  and  full  of  promise  is  the 
fact,  that  in  addition  to  the  four  metals,  gold,  iron,  lead,  and  copper, 
existing  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  there  is  also  abundance  of  excellent 
limestone  to  serve  as  a  flux  in  case  of  its  requirement,  and  abundance 
of  water  in  the  ever-flowing  Delegate  River,  together  with  wood  upon 
the  ranges  at  no  considerable  distance."  The  whole  basin  of  the 
Murrumbidgee,  from  near  Bullanamang  to  the  junction  of  the  Quean  - 
bayan  River,  is  also  said  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  exhibit  "  not  only  metalli- 
ferous formations,  but  in  some  places  veins  of  lead,  eopper,  and  in>n," 
in  conjunction  with  abundance  of  limestone  :  quartz  porphyry  is  here 
the  prevalent  rock.  And  in  other  districts  the  metals  have  been 
found  under  equally  promising  circumstances. 

Lead  has  been  found  hi  South  Australia  and  worked  successfully  at 
Yattagolinga  mine,  where  the  average  yield  is  said  to  bo  75  per  cent. 
of  lead  and  18  to  20  02.  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore  ;  it  is  also  worked 
at  some  other  mines.  In  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  as  we  have  seen,  lead  is  said  to  occur  in  many 
places ;  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  Darling  Range  and  near  Mur- 
chison  River  in  Western  Australia. 

Ir»u  ore  abounds  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  where 
also  good  coal  is  found  in  large  quantities;  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  at  no  very  distant  period  the  eastern  side  of  Australia  may  be 
studded  with  iron  foundries,  distributing  their  products  over  Southern 
Asia  and  among  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 
Iron  has  been  recently  found  in  conjunction  with  coal  in  the  Warran- 
buugall  Mountains.  Argillaceous  iron-ore  occurs  extensively  in  the 
regions  of  the  Australian  Alps.  In  South  Australia  iron-ore  is  said 
to  abound  in  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  Spencer  and  St  Vincent 
gulfs ;  at  Rapid  Bay,  Encounter  Bay,  and  in  the  ranges  from  Cape 
Jervis  to  Black-Rock  HilL  No  iron  works  have  however,  we  believe, 
been  yet  established. 

Native  silver  has  been  found  in  small  quantities.  Tin  occurs  in 
several  places.  Blackleod  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  Adelaide, 
at  Mount  Ton-ens,  and  in  the  Belvedere  Range,  South  Australia. 
Manganese  and  sulphur  are  also  reported  to  have  been  found.  Indi- 
cations of  quicksilver  have  been  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ophir 
gold-field. 

In  the  recent  explorations  of  the  mountain  regions  it  has  been 
found  that  the  precious  gems  exist  in  many  parts  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  The  surveyor-general  Sir  T. 
L.  Mitchell  brought  with  him  on  his  recent  visit  to  England  a  diamond 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  of  tl, 
finest  water.  Mr.  Stuchbery,  the  government  geological  surveyor  of 
New  South  Wales,  reports  having  seen  a  small  but  beautifully  crystal- 
lised diamond  from  the  Turon  River,  and  topazes,  garnets,  rubies, 
sapphires,  chmoberyl,  chrysolite,  and  cairngorm  from  various  localities 
in  the  same  district ;  to  which  may  be  added  from  other  authorities 
and  different  parU  of  the  country  the  hyacinth,  amethyst,  jasper, 
carnelian,  agate,  and  opaL 

Coal  appears  to  exist  in  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  and 
Victoria,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales;  but  the  finest  bods  yet 
discovered  are  those  about  the  Hunter  River  in  the  hut-mentioned 
colony,  which  are  extensively  and  profitably  worked. 

Salt  i*  found  over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  the  salt-works 
are  numerous  and  extensive. 

Large  tracts  of  limestone  occur  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
side  of  the  continent ;  clays  fitted  for  the  economical  purposes  of  life 
are  common  in  many  places ;  there  are  numerous  sandstone* 
seem  well  adapted  for  ornamental  buildings;  gypsum  is  found 
abun'Untly  in  the  clay  or  marl  extending  from  Bathurat  to  Hunter' K 
River,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  River ;  and  there  is  roofing-slate 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Australia. 

Oimaie.-  The  climate  of  Australia  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
other  countries.  The  most  remarkable  as  well  as  the  most  unfavour- 
able characteristic  is  the  long  drought*  which  occasionally  prevail. 
Captain  .Start  say.  :— "  The  year  1826  commenced  the  fearful  droughts 
to  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales 
is  periodically  subject.  It  continued  the  two  following  years  with 
unabmted  severity.  The  surface  of  the  earth  became  so  parched  up 


that  the  minor  vegetation  ceased  upon  it  Culinary  herbs  were  raised 
with  difficulty,  and  crops  railed  even  in  the  most  favourable  situations. 
Settlers  drove  their  flocks  and  herds  to  distant  tracts  for  pasture  and 
water.  The  interior  suffered  equally  with  the  coast,  and  men  at 
length  began  to  despond  under  so  alarming  »  It  almost 

appeared  as  if  the  Australian  sky  was  never  again  to  be  traversed  by 
a  cloud."  These  seasons  without  ram  appear  to  occur  every  10  or 
12  years.  They  are  succeeded  by  excessively  long  rains,  but  after- 
wards the  rains  decrease  gradually  year  after  year  until  they  again 
wholly  cease  for  a  time. 

Another  peculiarity  is  tho  quick  transition  from  heat  to  cold. 
There  are  instances  of  the  thermometer  having  varied  25  degrees  in 
50  minutes.  This  is  owing  to  the  sudden  change  of  the  winds.  The 
north-west  winds  blowing  over  the  great  sandy  deserts  in  the  ml 
attain  such  a  degree  of  heat,  that  they  become  too  scorching  to  be 
pleasant  to  men  and  animals  or  to  be  favourable  to  vegetation.  The 
thermometer  then  rises  suddenly  from  80°  to  110°  in  the  shade. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  the  south-eastern  winds  ore  often  cold  and 
piercing,  especially  when  there  is  a  sudden  shift  from  a  hot  north- 
western :  on  such  occasions  the  thermometer  in  South  Australia  often 
falls  40  degrees  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  in  spite  of  such  occurrences,  which  ore  to  be  considered  as 
exceptions,  the  climate  over  most  of  the  settled  port  of  t 
though  somewhat  too  dry,  is  commonly  delightful,  and  the  ev. 
and  mornings  as  pleasant  as  in  southern  Italy.     Kven  the  great  heat 
which  occurs  does  not  produce  relaxing  and  en  ttects  on  the 

constitution.     On  the  lower  part  of  the  coast  the  the  r.iuge.s 

in  summer  (from  September  to  March)  between  •'!''.  and  10(5°,  its 
mean  elevation  being  70°  ;  and  in  winter  (from  March  to  September) 
between  27°  and  98,  its  mean  being  66°. 

In  the  interior  and  to  the  west  of  the  mountain  ranges  the  wet 
season  commonly  takes  place  during  the  summer;  on  the  coast  it 
commences  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  Dews  are  very  frequent 
and  heavy,  and  sometimes  they  fall  like  a  drizzling  rain,  if  ail  storms 
are  common  in  December  and  Jam 

On  the  low  coasta  frost  is  very  little  felt,  but  in  the  hilly  districts 
it  is  frequent,  and  very  keen  on  the  high  terraces  on  the  western  >ido 
of  the  mountains,  especially  on  the  plains  of  Bathurst  and  the  )>l,.in.- 
contiguous  to  them  :  these  districts  are  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  likewise  observed  that  in  these  parts  of  the  country  the  seasons  are 
nearly  a  month  later  than  on  the  low  district  on  the  coast.  The  snow 
lies  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  occasionally  also  in  the  valleys 
for  many  days  together,  but  it  is  absolutely  unknown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney  and  other  parts  of  the  coast.  In  his  explorations 
of  Tropical  Australia  Major  Mitchell  experienced  much  frost,  tho 
thermometer  being  on  the  24th  of  June  17°  Fahr.,  or  15  degrees  be!.  .«• 
freezing  point :  no  discomfort  however  was  experienced  by  any  of  the 
party,  a  circumstance  which  he  attributes  to  the  great  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  climate  on  the  eastern  coast  is  very  favourable  to  healtl 
endemic  diseases  are  not  known  with  the  exception  of  ophthalmia, 
which  occurs  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  tho  winds  which  prevail  at  that  time.  These  wind-  in 
general  are  not  unpleasantly  warm,  but  they  resemble  in  some  measure 
the  English  easterly  winds  which  blow  in  April  ami  May  :  like  them 
they  occasion  blight*  in  vegetation,  and  are  considered  as  the  cause  of 
the  then  prevailing  ophthalmia.  The  country  north  of  the  Hunter 
River  appears  to  be  much  less  liable  to  droughts,  and  the  \-. .  I  and  dry 
seasons  occur  with  considerable  regularity;  but  the  ten  ij. era1 
hotter  on  the  whole,  and  the  climate  less  healthy  than  farther  south. 

Soil,  Production*. — The  soil  of  so  extensive  a  country  and  one 
where  the  geological  formations  ore  so  varied  diflrrs  of  course  very 
greatly  in  different  parts,  and  the  product!. >nM if  the  agriculturist  vary 
in  an  almost  equal  measure.     For  a  notice  of  the  usual  crops  an 
ductious  we  refer  to  the  several  colonies;  here  it  will  be 
observe  that  almost  every  variety  of  grain  is  raised,  and  generally  of 
excellent  quality.     The  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
South  Australia  are  thus,   whieh   best  repay  the  labours  of  the  agri- 
culturist.    Tho  soil  of  \\.    t.m  Australia  is  of  inferior  Duality.     In 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  alt  I. 

very  far  from  being  neglected,  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle  is 
the  chief  occupation.  South  Audi  <  daily  a  grain  -growing 

colony  :  wheat  of  the  finest  quality  is  raised,  and  the  crops  are  very 
large.  Maize  which  succeeds  excellently  in  Hew  South  Wales  seldom 
succeeds  well  in  South  Australia.  Barley  and  oats  are  much  grown 
for  grain  crops.  It;  ••!»  raised.  T<>ba- 

largely  in  the  Hunter  River  district  of  New  :~   •.  !.  u,.|    .     Cotton 
and  coffee  are  cultivated   in  North  and  South  Brisbane,     Hops  are 
grown  in  various  places.     Nearly  all  European  vegetables  arc 
voted ;  potatoes  form  important  crops  in  cool  and  moist  loc;> 
Although  Australia  was  almost  entirely  without  indigenous  edible 
fruiU,  the  fruit)  of  almost  every  country  and  climate  are  now  succoss- 
fully  raised  there  ;  and  the  grape  and  tli  Lely  to  take 

rank  among  the  most  valuable  of  its  productions.     The 
New  South  Wales  ore  already  extensive,  and  wine  of  excellent  quality 
has  been  made  in  sufficient  quantities  to  show  that  the  culture  may 
be  profitable.     Oood  oil  has  also  been  produ' 

Jwtony.— There  is  no  part  of  the  world  the  vegetation  of  which  is 
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so  unlike  that  of  all  other  countries  as  the  middle  and  southern  parts 
of  Australia.  The  plants,  like  the  animals,  are  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  of  so  peculiar  an  organisation,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
genera  and  some  entire  natural  orders  are  absolutely  unknown  beyond 
its  shores  or  dependent  islands.  So  different  from  others  are  many  of 
the  commonest  plants  that  Burman,  a  Dutch  botanist  of  the  school 
of  Linnseus,  actually  mistook  one  of  the  leguminous  species  for  a  fern. 
Trees  are  there  with  the  leaves  twisted  constantly  out  of  their  ordi- 
nary position,  and  with  their  functions  inverted  (Eucalyptus),  or  with 
transformed  and  dilated  leaf-stalks  performing  the  office  of  leaves 
(Acaciai) ;  and  this  so  commonly,  that,  according  to  the  computation 
of  Dr.  Brown,  "  if  taken  together  and  considered  with  respect  to  the 
mass  of  vegetable  matter  they  contain,  calculated  from  the  size  as  well 
as  number  of  the  individuals,  they  are  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  all  the 
other  plants  of  that  country." 

We  can  here  give  no  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  general  relation  of 
its  plants  to  those  of  other  countries,  together  with  notices  of  a  few 
of  the  most  curious  and  characteristic  of  its  vegetable  productions. 
Perhaps  the  best  method  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  peculiar 
vegetation  of  Australia  will  be  by  offering  in  the  first  place  a  general 
view  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  Flora  within  the  colony  of  New 
.  Wales  and  to  the  southward  of  it,  including  Van  Diemen's 
Land  ;  and  by  afterwards  explaining  how  it  alters  in  character  as  it 
approaches  the  north  till  it  finally  melts  into  that  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Australia  we  find  the  concentration  of  all 
those  curious  forms  of  vegetation  for  which  the  country  is  so  remark- 
able. Forests  consisting  of  many  species  of  gigantic  Eucalypti,  by  the 
settlers  called  gum-trees,  many  of  which  are  150  feet  high,  with  a 
girth  of  from  25  to  40  feet ;  among  which  are  intermingled  wattle- 
trees  (Acaciat),  with  their  countless  myriads  of  yellow  tufted  flowers 
and  bean-like  pods  ;  wild  figs  of  enormous  size,  furnishing  a  grateful 
food  to  regent  birds  (Sericidm  chryioctphalut),  blue  pigeons,  and 
swamp  pheasants  (Cucvlv*  Pkafianus) ;  and  in  some  places  numerous 
ScaforthUi  palms  constitute  the  wooded  part  of  the  country.  In 
shaded  places  near  Portjackson  the  Corypha  A  uttralis  outspreads  its 
umbrageous  leaves,  heavily  contrasting  with  the  light  and  delicate 
many-parted  fronds  of  occasional  tree-ferns.  Nettles  of  an  arborescent 
habit  from  15  to  20  feet  high  are  not  uncommon,  to  which  may  be 
added  multitudes  of  proteaceous  plants  with  their  hard  and  woody 
leaves,  giving  a  most  singular  appearance  to  the  places  where  they 
grow ;  hair-branched  weeping  casuarinas  and  myrtaceous  plants  with 
white  blossoms  studding  their  deep  green  box-like  leaves,  or  with 
tassels  of  yellow,  purple,  or  crimson  stamens,  contribute  to  produce 
the  first  sensation  of  surprise  in  a  stranger  who  explores  the  wilds  of 
the  uncleared  country.  But  it  is  among  the  plants  of  a  smaller  growth 
and  a  less  conspicuous  appearance  that  the  botanist  recognises  the 
greatest  number  of  new  and  strictly  Australian  forms.  The  thou- 
sands of  compound  flowering  plants  are  all  of  a  structure  with  which 
he  is  unacquainted  elsewhere :  in  place  of  the  heaths  and  the  geraniums, 
the  ixias  and  other  irideous  plants,  the  fig-marigolds  and  wood-sorrels 
that  diversify  so  beautifully  the  under-growth  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  he  finds  thousands  of  Epacridece,  some  with  scarlet  and  many 
with  lilac,  or  white,  or  rosy  blossoms ;  purple  Tremandrece,  polygaleous 
plants,  yellow-flowered  species  of  the  Jtillenia  tribe  looking  like 
shrubby  buttercups,  and  vast  numbers  of  yellow-and-brown-flowered 
decandrous  papilionaceous  bushes.  The  Orchidete  of  the  Cape  and  of 
the  southern  districts  of  South  America  are  represented  by  totally 
different  genera,  having  however  a  more  decided  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  country  ;  while  the  Dioimece  of  those 
two  regions  are  unknown,  although  the  order  exists  in  abundance  in 
the  form  of  the  exclusively  Australian  genera — Phebalvum,  Boronia, 
Zieria,  Correct,  and  Erioitemon — which  give  a  striking  appearance  to 
many  places.  The  common  weeds  too  of  the  land  are  often  not  less 
peculiar :  many  of  the  umbelliferous  plants  are  remarkable  objects, 
especially  the  beautiful  Didacul  cccruleue  ;  while  Goodenovice,  a  curious 
tribe  nearly  related  to  LoMiai,  and  Stylidiece,  still  more  singular 
objects  with  a  slender  irritable  column  of  stamens,  contribute  here 
and  there  to  the  wonders  by  which  the  traveller  is  astonished.  If  to 
these  we  add  a  rich  sward  of  grasses,  among  which  the  Kangaroo 
Grass  (Anthittiria  Auttralis)  is  invaluable  to  the  colonist ;  festoons  of 
the  lovely  Tccoma  A  ut/ralis,  a  climbing  trumpet  flower ;  pines  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Callitrit,  and  resembling  cypresses ;  little  twining 
EUlardierat  with  narrow  bells  of  green  or  yellow ;  the  singular 
Zamiat  with  the  trunk  of  a  dwarf  palm  and  the  leaves  of  a  fern, 
which  with  Xanthorr/uea  are  characteristic  of  soil  that  the  settler 
will  do  well  not  to  select ;  and  finally  extensive  plains  in  the  interior 
terminating  in  morasses  choked  up  with  gigantic  reeds — the  botanist 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  vegetation  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Australia. 

To  the  southward  it  changes  but  little  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary 
observer,  although  the  naturalist  may  discern  signs  of  an  approach  to 
a  colder  than  European  climate  in  the  buttercups,  anemones,  and 
polygonums  that  appear  in  abundance  in  the  high  land  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Malvaoeous  plants  become  uncommon,  casuarinas 
gradually  disappear,  palms  shrink  before  the  cold  blasts  from  the 
southern  pole  and  migrate  northward ;  and  but  a  single  species  of 
tree-fern  extends  its  territory  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  Celery- 


;opped  Pine  (Podocarpus  asplenifolia),  whose  leaves  taste  as  well  as 
iook  like  those  of  the  plant  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and 
some  species  of  Cattttris,  form  trees  of  remarkable  appearance,  rising 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  at  a  height  of  4000  feet,  and  growing 

m  50  to  70  feet  high. 

Towards  the  westward  the  same  general  characteristics  of  the 
scenery,  varied  chiefly  by  soil,  mountains,  or  other  circumstances, 
still  continue  to  exist.  The  shores  of  the  promontory  of  Cape  Jervis 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  are  bordered  with  mangrove 
swamps,  and  the  mountainous  land  at  the  back  of  the  coast  line  is 
covered  with  trees  of  more  than  ordinary  size  :  on  the  very  brow  of 
Mount  Lofty,  at  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  trees  have  been 
measured  of  43  feet  girth.  The  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts is  however  of  a  far  less  luxuriant  description. 

About  King  George's  Sound,  the  extreme  south-western  portion  of 
the  continent,  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  although  of  a 
barren  nature,  is  very  picturesque.  The  hills  are  strewed  with  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  shrubs  flourishing  among  immense  blocks  of 
granite ;  BanTcsias,  one  of  which  is  called  by  the  colonists  wild  honey- 
suckle, are  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  grass-trees  are  abundant ;  and 
the  forests  consist  of  swamp-oaks  (Ctunarina)  and  gum-trees  (Eu- 
calyptus), the  timber  of  which  is  however  usually  decayed  at  the  heart. 
No  grass  fit  for  pasture  grows  on  the  plains,  which  are  overrun  with 
a  coarse  herbage.  Culinary  vegetables  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of  parsley 
(Apium  prostratum),  and  of  a  common  European  species  of  orach 
(Atriplex  Halimus),  are  abundant  in  a  wild  state,  and  afford  the  settlers 
an  agreeable  food.  Here  occurs  a  singular  exception  to  the  almost 
universal  lai^in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  truly  parasitical  genera 
are  incapable  of  growing  in  the  earth  :  on  all  the  coasts  of  Australia 
the  Loranthus  is  found  growing  sparingly  like  mistletoe  upon  the 
branches  of  Eucalyptus,  Casuarina,  Acacia,  and  Melalcuca;  bxit  in 
King  George's  Sound  a  terrestrial  species  occurs  forming  a  small  tree 
15  feet  high. 

The  flora  of  the  Swan  River  district,  as  it  is  produced  in  a  more 
northern  latitude,  changes  a  little  from  that  of  King  George's  Sound. 
The  plants  consist  principally  of  species  belonging  to  the  Protea, 
Myrtle,  Epacrit,  and  compound-flowered  tribes,  and  to  the  leafless 
part  of  the  genus  Acacia.  The  singular  production  called  Grass-Tree 
by  the  colonists  (Kinyia  Amtralii)  rises  upon  the  sandy  plains  in 
solitary  uncouthness  in  the  shape  of  scorched  and  blackened  cylin- 
drical trunks,  terminated  by  tufts  of  long  grassy  leaves.  A  remark- 
able species  of  Xanthorrhcea,  a  Zamia  with  a  stem  sometimes  30  feet 
high,  many  individuals  of  the  genus  Caiuarina  remarkable  for  their 
long  weeping  thread-like  branches,  and  some  of  the  pine  tribe  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Callitris  and  resembling  the  Norfolk  Island  pine  in 
character,  give  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  landscape.  Kangaroo-grass  is 
said  to  form  here  as  in  New  South  Wales  a  rich  and  luxuriant  herbage  ; 
Sankiiae  which  at  King  George's  Sound  are  only  small  trees,  here 
acquire  extraordinary  dimensions,  one  of  them  (B.  grandis)  occurring 
50  feet  high  and  more  than  2J  feet  in  diameter.  A  noble  species  of 
gum-tree  (Eucalyptus  calophytta)  forms  a  beautiful  object  in  the 
scenery.  The  latter  and  several  other  species  of  the  same  genus  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  Australia,  form  the  common  timber  of  the 
country.  Magnificent  Mdaleucaa  with  scarlet  flowers  abound,  together 
with  Leptoipermo,  resembling  weeping  willows,  and  fragrant  species 
<>f  Mctroaiderot,  all  cut  off  from  the  river  by  a  belt  of  rushes  of  great 
height  and  thickness.  The  island  of  Buache  is  overrun  with  immense 
thickets  of  a  Solanum  10  feet  high,  and  multitudes  of  arborescent 
species  of  Metrosiderot. 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  mention  that  in  this  part  of  the  conti- 
nent the  vegetation  of  the  singular  plants  called  by  botanists  protea- 
ceous, while  it  retains  its  own  peculiar  Australian  features,  yet  presents 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  flora  of  South 
Africa  than  that  of  the  east  side,  among  which  a  perceptible  tendency 
to  the  South  American  forms  exists,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Dr.  Brown. 

Turning  from  this  side  of  the  continent,  and  resuming  the  conside- 
ration of  the  flora  of  the  eastern  coast,  we  find  that  as  we  approach 
the  equator  from  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  gradually  changes.  But  a  little  to  the  northward  a  variety 
of  differences  are  observable  :  the  little  Sillardieras  all  disappear;  the 
Araucaria  pine  begins  to  meet  the  view  in  Norfolk  Island,  and  becomes 
plentiful  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  air ;  the  singular  genus  Pan- 
damn,  which  looks  like  a  pine-apple  growing  on  a  palm  trunk,  rears 
its  slender  stem  among  the  woodland  scenery;  the  blue  gum-trees 
(Eucalyptus  pfperita)  acquire  stupendous  dimensions ;  and  a  singular 
proteaceous  plant  resembling  Knightia  excelta  appears  as  a  common 
timber-tree. 

Near  Moreton  Bay  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  a 
vegetation  similar  to  that  which  is  common  around  Sydney,  the  dif- 
ference in  latitude  and  the  approach  to  the  equator  being  as  usual 
compensated  by  elevation  of  surface.  In  the  lowlands  the  forests 
abound  in  a  gigantic  nettle  and  in  the  valuable  Cheatuut-Bean  (Gasta- 
nospermwm,  A  uitrale),  whose  seeds  when  roasted  afford  a  wholesome 
nutriment  to  the  natives.  Here  also  in  the  forests  near  Brisbane  Town 
Mr.  Frazer  observed  "  several  species  of  FKUI  upwards  of  160  feet  high 
inclosing  immense  iron-bark  trees  (Eucalyptus  rainifera),  on  which 
originally  the  seeds  of  those  fig-trees  had  been  deposited  by  birds. 
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Here  they  had  immediately  vegetated  and  thrown  nut  their  parasitical 
and  rapacious  ruuts,  which  adhering  close  to  the  bark  of  the  iron-tree 
had  followed  the  course  of  it*  (tern  downward*  to  the  earth,  where 
OHO*  arrived  their  progress  of  growth  is  truly  astonishing.  The  roots 
of  the  Fn-Mi  ilu-n  increase  rapidly  iu  nuiiilicr,  envelop  the  iron  bark, 
and  send  out  at  the  same  time  such  gigantic  branches  that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  the  original  tree  at  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet  peeping 
through  the  fig  as  if  itself  were  the  parasite  on  the  real  intruder.  In 
the  singular  angles  or  '  walls,'  as  they  are  termed,  which  are  formed 
by  the  roots  of  these  trees,  and  of  which  many  are  16  feet  high,  there 
is  room  enough  to  dine  half  a  dozen  persons.  Native  cherries 
(KfOfarpui  cvprtuiformit)  abound ;  Gyrotteao*  emulates  the  weeping 
willow  with  its  pendulous  branches  ;  and  extensive  districts  of  Arait- 
caria  pine  form  by  their  sombre  green  colour  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  brownish  hue  of  the  gum-trees.  The  open  parts  of  the  forests 
contain  an  immense  quantity  of  yellow  wood  (Oxltya  Xanthoxyla), 
with  silk  oaks  (Grerillca  renutta),  and  a  great  profusion  of  magnificent 
trees.  The  beach  is  in  some  places  ornamented  with  Jlibitctu  tiiiacau 
and  native  bread-fruit  (Panatutm  ptduncvlata) ;  in  other  places  it  ia 
thickly  clothed  with  mangroves.  What  are  called  by  the  colonists 
apple-trees  (Angopkora  laaceolata),  in  remembrance  of  the  grateful 
fruits  of  their  native  country,  appear  on  the  richest  forest  land  along 
with  the  eatable  tarra-root  (Caladium  glycyrrhiium)  and  many  remark- 
able ferns.  Xanlhorrhtta  also,  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made,  is  described  as  forming  "  a  truly  superb  object  with  its  extra- 
ordinary bee-hive  tops."  West  of  the  mountains,  in  his  journey  into 
Tropical  Australia,  Sir  T.  Mitchell  found  a  luxuriant  flora,  including 
several  new  trees,  of  which  the  most  singular  was  the  iJorrel-Tree,  a 
variety  of  the  Stcrcitlia,  named  by  him  and  Dr.  Lindley  JDclnbcchia 
rupftlra;  several  fresh  varieties  of  the  Eucalyptus,  Acacia,  &c. ;  and  a 
large  number  of  Cajtparit,  Dodaiuta,  and  other  shrubs,  as  well  as 
flowers  and  grasses. 

Continuing  along  the  coast  towards  the  north,  the  Arautaria  is  still 
common ;  palms  increase  in  number ;  a  rattan  (Calamut)  is  most 
abundant  in  a  damp  tract  thickly  wooded  with  forest  between  15° 
and  17°  S.  lat ;  and  a  most  extraordinary  caper-tree,  with  the  dumpy 
but  enormous  form  of  the  Baobab  of  Senegal,  forms  a  striking  feature. 
At  hut,  on  its  northern  shores,  all  the  forms  of  Australian  and  Malayan 
vegetation  are  blended ;  species  of  Sidit  and  Hibitcut,  which  were  rare 
in  the  south,  become  common ;  and  Banl-ttat,  the  most  Australian  of 
Australian  plants,  disappear.  Eucalypti  indeed  remain,  and  a  Mda- 
leuta  or  two,  like  the  cajeputi-tree ;  but  on  abundance  of  Cinchonacae 
and  other  Malayan  forms  almost  overpowers  the  effect  that  the  former 
produce  upon  the  eye.  Cabbage-palms  (Liritlona  inermit),  but  too 
small  to  be  of  value  as  a  fresh  vegetable,  are  abundant ;  plant*  allied 
to  the  nutmeg  and  sandal-wood  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  Catuarinat 
and  I'andanta  contribute  to  confound  the  Australian  character  of  the 
vegetation  with  that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  Australia  docs  not  produce  a  single 
native  species  of  eatable  fruit,  although  exotic  fruit*  thrive  exceed- 
ingly in  the  genial  climate  of  many  parts.  This  remark  is  very  nearly 
correct,  for  it  U  true  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Australian  Cran- 
berry (Liuantht  laptda)  and  a  few  berries  of  scarcely  any  importance, 
the  country  is,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  seen,  entirely  destitute  of  any- 
thing which  could  by  possibility  be  introduced  to  a  dessert 

Zoology. — In  treating  of  the  zoology  of  Asia  and  America  occasional 
allusion  was  made  to  the  influence  which  the  natural  productions, 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  of  large  continents  must  have  had  upon 
the  early  civilisation  of  their  aboriginal  inhabitants.  We  are  not 
•ware  indeed  that  this  influence  has  been  properly  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  investigated  the  origin  and  progress  of  human  society. 
If  perceived  at  all,  it  has  been  in  a  vague  and  imperfect  manner ;  yet 
a  very  little  consideration  will  convince  us  that  it  is  in  reality  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  bears  the  most  intimate  relation  to  this 
important  subject,  and  that  it  consequently  merits  the  most  serious 
attention,  not  of  the  professed  zoologist  alone,  but  more  especially  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  historian.  Whatever  was  the  original  con- 
dition of  mankind,  it  is  manifest  that  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals,  their  abundance  or  scarceness  in  particular  situations,  their 
peculiar  qualities  as  adapting  them  for  food,  raiment,  and  other 
domestic  purposes,  must  necessarily  have  had  the  most  intimate 
connection  with  the  original  condition  of  our  own  species,  and  with 
all  the  earliest  steps  towards  civilisation.  Asia  and  Africa  abound  in 
numerous  species  of  Urge  graminivorous  quadrupeds  and  gallinaceous 
fowls  which  not  only  furnish  human  food  of  the  best  quality  and  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  but  are  likewise  most  easily  captured :  many 
•Hi-ply  both  food  and  materials  for  dress.  Those  two  continents  an 
the  native  seat  of  those  animals  which  man  has  bean  enabled  to 
domesticate  and  to  render  the  instruments  of  his  further  progress  in 
civilisation.  Hut  in  situations  less  favourable,  where  animals  were 
rare  and  of  species  not  so  well  adapted  for  human  food  and  clothing, 
as  for  example  in  America,  but  more  especially  in  Australia,  man  had 
to  contend  with  numerous  and  in  some  cases  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties which  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  more  favoured  inhabit 
anU  of  the  Old  World.  Incessantly  occupied  in  the  primary  and 
indwpeiMble  labour  of  procuring  a  scanty  and  precarious  culmistence, 
badly  protected  by  iiuuftcicnt  covering  from  the  effects  of  the  weather, 
and  subject  at  all  tunes  to  frequent  and  long-continued  fasts,  he  pos- 


sessed  neither  the  means  of  supporting  a  large  family  nor  the  ' 
to  improve  his  condition  by  the  development  ..f  hi-,  natural  faculties. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  conside- 
rable progress  to  be  made  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life  ;  the  females  also 
of  the  Australian  savages  are  notoriously  less  prolific  tli.-.n  tl,.-  women 
of  the  old  continents ;  and  the  aboriginal  population  in  relation  to 
the  extent  of  the  continent  is  extremely  scanty  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  even  Africa.  Hence  probably  in  a  great 
measure  it  arises  that  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  were  found  to  be 
so  far  behind  those  of  the  Old  World  in  point  of  civilisation  and  social 
improvement. 

These  reflections  will  prepare  us  for  forming  a  just  estimate  of  BOOM 
of  the  causes  which  appear  to  have  operated  in  preventing  the  im- 
provement of  the  Australian  savage.  When  applied  to  the  physical 
circumstances  of  his  country,  and  more  particularly  to  the  peculia- 
rities of  Australasian  zoology  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  they 
will  enable  us  not  only  to  appreciate  some  of  the  reasons  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  inferiority,  but  likewise  to  perceive  the  actual  causes 
which  prevented  the  increase  of  the  species.  The  table  includes  the 
few  species  which  belong  to  the  islands  included  under  Australasia,  as 
well  as  to  the  continent  of  Australia. 
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The  first  observation  which  we  have  to  make  upon  the  Mammalogy 
of  Australia  as  exhibited  in  this  table  is  the  very  small  number  of 
species  which  inhabit  this  continent  when  compared  with  the  actual 
extent  of  the  country  and  the  whole  number  of  known  species  spread 
over  other  ports  of  the  world.  The  disproportion  will  bo  rendered 
still  more  striking  if  we  deduct  from  the  total  number  150  the  20 
species  of  marine  mammals,  namely,  13  Uttacra  and  7  seals  (P/toca), 
wliirh  are  included  in  the  table.  We  thus  find  that  the  mammals 
actually  inhabiting  the  land  of  Australia  amount  to  no  more  than  130 
different  species,  forming  little  above  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  known  quadrupeds — a  very  limited  proportion  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  relative  size  of  the  country.  Nor  i-  tli.- 
small  number  of  distinct  species  the  only  peculiarity  which  in 
observable  in  regard  to  the  number  of  mammals  which  inhabit  this 
country— the  scarcity  of  imliritlualt  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  of 
ipeciff  ;  and  the  traveller  in  the  interior  will  frequently  journey  for 
many  days  together  without  meeting  with  a  single  quadruped. 
The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  animals  themselves,  rather  than  in  the  peculiarities 
of  the  country  or  climate,  or  the  destruction  of  them  by  the  natives  ; 
for,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  table,  the  great  majority  of  Aus- 
tralian mammals  belong  to  the  Marsupial  order,  of  which  the  species 
are  less  prolific  and  of  which  the  individuals  require  a  much  longer 
time  to  arrive  at  maturity  than  those  of  any  other  group  of  quad- 
rupeds. It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  these  two  circumstances, 
the  paucity  of  distinct  species  and  the  scarcity  of  individuals  in  the 
several  species  among  the  mammals  of  Australia,  must  have  presented 
a  formidable  barrier  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilised  society  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  second  peculiarity  in  the  mammalogy  of  Au-rinilia  is  that  after 
subtracting  as  before  the  20  marine  species,  namely,  the  13  Cetacea 
and  7  seals  comprised  among  the  Carnirnra,  from  the  whole  number 
included  in  the  table,  it  will  bo  found  that  all  tin-  Australian  quad- 
rupeds are  with  only  two  exceptions  peculiar  to  that  continent ;  or 
in  other  words,  that  there  arc  only  two  Australian  species  common  to 
that  anil  any  other  part  of  the  known  world. 

But  there  is  a  third  observation  which  we  have  to  make  upon  the 
geographical  distribution  of  quadrupeds  as  indicated  in  the  preceding 
table,  which  is  not  less  singular  than  the  lost : — with  very  few 
exceptions  all  the  quadrupeds  of  Australia,  at  least  all  the  terrestrial 
species,  belong  to  the  Marsupial  order.  Thus  if  as  before  wo 
subtract  the  20  marine  sj>ccios  from  the  total  number  of  Australian 
mammals,  we  shall  find  that  out  of  the  whole  remaining  number  of 
130,  no  fewer  than  105,  or  nearly  five  sixths  of  the  entire  amount, 
belong  to  this  tribe ;  and  the  circumstance  is  rendered  still  more 
singular  by  the  consideration  that  very  few  animals  of  this  order 
exist  in  any  port  of  the  world,  the  extra-Australian  species  being, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  confined  to  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
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America.  The  continent  of  Australia  is  the  head-quarters  of  this 
extraordinary  and  anomalous  race  of  beings ;  a  race  which  unites 
almost  all  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  every  other  tribe  of  quadru- 
peds with  its  own  peculiar  characters. 

The  last  observation  which  is  suggested  by  the  general  view  of 
Australian  mammalogy  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  table  is,  that  the 
country  is  entirely  destitute  of  both  pachydermatous  and  ruminating 
animals — that  is,  of  all  those  species  which  are  best  adapted  for 
human  food  and  for  the  various  purposes  of  social  economy.  It 
will  be  readily  admitted,  after  considering  the  observations  which  we 
have  already  made  upon  the  connection  between  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals,  especially  those  which  are  most  applicable  to 
the  purposes  of  human  life,  and  the  civilisation  of  mankind,  that  this 
circumstance  must  have  at  all  times  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  social  condition  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia ;  and 
that  it  goes  far  to  explain  not  only  the  thinness  of  population  which 
exists  in  this  extensive  country,  but  likewise  the  abject  and  degraded 
state  of  misery  in  which  its  savage  inhabitants  have  been  generally 
found.  A  precarious  supply  of  fish,  shell-fish,  and  roasted  fern  roots 
forms  the  chief  part  of  their  subsistence ;  many  have  been  observed 
greedily  devouring  the  most  disgusting  reptiles,  worms,  and  cater- 
pillars ;  land  animals,  as  we  have  seen,  are  extremely  rare  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  even  when  met  with,  difficult  to  obtain ;  a 
kangaroo  was  occasionally  surprised,  or  run  down  by  dogs  as  wild 
and  savage  as  their  masters,  but  the  small  arboreal  phalangers  and 
petaurists  could  oaly  be  obtained  by  burning  or  cutting  down  the 
trees  in  which  they  were  discovered.  The  natives  had  no  contrivance 
to  shoot  or  ensnare  birds,  nor  could  they  capture  the  dolphins  and 
seals  which  abound  on  their  coasts,  like  the  Esquimaux  and  Green- 
landers.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  native  Australian  could  have  ever  emerged,  by  any  possible 
exertions  of  his  own,  from  the  savage  condition  in  which  he  was 
found  by  his  European  discoverers. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  Australian 
mammals.  As  will  be  observed  from  the  table,  this  extensive  country 
is  entirely  destitute  of  quadrumanous  animals,  such  as  monkeys  and 
lemurs,  as  well  as  of  pachydermata  and  ruminants.  Of  the  cheirop- 
tera, or  winged  quadrupeds,  very  few  species  are  known  to  exist. 

Of  the  order  C'arnivora  8  species  are  inserted  in  the  table  as 
inhabitants  of  Australia ;  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  that  continent. 
Of  these  however  all  but  one  are  marine  mammals,  belonging  to 
the  Seal  genus  (Phoca),  and  comprehend  the  sea  lion,  sea  bear,  and 
other  large  species.  The  only  land  animal  of  this  order  is  the  dog,  a 
variety  of  intermediate  size,  with  prick  ears  and  a  wolfish  appearance, 
which  is  found  both  wild  and  in  a  semi-domestic  state  among  the 
native  tribes. 

The  next  order,  or  ifarnuftiali,  is  that  which  as  before  observed 
comprehends  the  great  majority  of  Australian  mammals,  and  forms 
the  principal  character  of  the  zoology  of  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
105  species  of  this  tribe  marked  in  the  table  belong  to  several 
genera,  agreeing  in  the  general  structure  and  characters  which  relate 
to  the  premature  production  and  subsequent  nutrition  of  the  young 
in  a  pouch  or  bag  with  which  nature  has  provided  the  female  parents, 
and  from  which  the  order  derives  its  name  of  Martupiatia,  but 
•  lillcring  widely  in  all  the  other  details  of  their  conformation  and 
economy.  The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  genus  of  this 
anomalous  tribe  of  beings  comprehends  those  singular  and  now  well- 
known  animals  which  we  call  kangaroos  (Macroput),  and  of  which 
there  exists  a  great  variety  of  different  species,  though  their  peculiar 
distinctions  have  not  been  very  clearly  determined  even  by  zoologists. 
Among  the  larger  species,  the  common  kangaroo,  called  the  '  forester,' 
and  the  '  old  man  '  in  New  South  Wales  (M,  labiatm),  the  red  and 
woolly  kangaroos  (If.  rufia  and  If.  fuliginotut),  and  the  species 
called  by  zoologists  if.  rufo-yritcut  attain  a  very  considerable  size, 
and  often  weigh  as  much  as  a  largo  sheep.  They  associate  together 
in  herds  of  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  open  downs  and  forests 
1  of  underwood,  feed  exclusively  upon  grass  and  vegetables,  and, 
though  never  fat,  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  colonial  epicures. 
The  tail  in  particular  is  said  to  make  very  rich  and  savoury  soup ; 
the  flesh,  from  the  natural  deficiency  of  fat  already  mentioned,  is 
cooked  with  bacon,  and  considered  wholesome  and  palatable.  Of 
the  smaller  species,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Rock  Kangaroo 
(M.  rupettrit),  remarkable  for  its  bushy  fox-like  tail,  and  for  inha- 
biting the  naked  and  most  precipitous  rocks  among  the  mountains, 
where  it  makes  iU  way  with  all  the  speed  and  security  of  a  wild  goat; 
the  brush  kangaroos,  called  waltaln  and  padymulla  by  the  natives, 
which  live  among  the  bushes  and  thick  underwood ;  and  the  Fasciated 
Kangaroo  (M.  eleyaru),  remarkable  for  its  uniform  light-blue  colour, 
and  the  regular  and  deep  black  bands  which  pass  transversely  over 
its  back  and  loins. 

The  potoroos,  or  kangaroo-rats  (J/,/,,, ,,,, •!/,,iniu),  are  very  similar  in 
most  respects  to  the  real  kangaroo,  from  which  indeed  they  only 
.lift'ir  in  their  smaller  size,  and  in  some  slight  modifications  of  denti- 
tion. They  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  live  singly  or  in  pairs, 
concealing  themselves  in  crevices  or  under  fallen  timber,  and  moving 
abroad  only  at  night,  when  they  are  hunted  by  moonlight  as  food  for 
dogs,  their  flesh  not  being  considered  fit  for  human  food.  Several 
species  arc  found  in  different  parta  of  the  country.  Like  the  kanga- 
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roos,  the  hind-legs  only  are  employed  in  progression,  the  fore-feet 
being  used  as  hands  to  carry  food  to  the  mouth  and  for  other  similar 
purposes. 

Of  the  phalangers  (Phalangista),  so  called  originally  by  Buflbn, 
from  the  union  of  the  two  interior  toes  of  the  hind-feet  as  far  as  the 
last  phalange  or  joint,  six  or  eight  species  are  known  to  inhabit 
Australia,  whilst  about  the  same  number  are  spread  throughout  the 
long  chain  of  islands  which  almost  connect  its  northern  coast  with 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  These  animals,  called  ring-tailed  opossums 
by  the  colonists,  from  their  habit  of  hanging  suspended  by  the  tail, 
which  is  strongly  prehensile,  from  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  which 
they  exclusively  reside,  are  distinguished  from  their  congeners  of  the 
Indian  isles,  by  having  the  tail  generally  bushy,  but  always  covered 
with  hair,  except  a  narrow  slip  on  the  under  side  towards  the  extre- 
mity, which  is  directly  applied  to  the  branches  in  the  act  of  grasping. 
The  three  largest  species,  P.  •vvipina,  P.  lemurina,  and  P.  niyra,  are 
about  the  size  of  a  domestic  cat,  and  covered  with  a  soft  and  rich  fur, 
which  has  been  found  at  Sydney  to  answer  extremely  well  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  but  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  procured  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  become  extensively  useful.  The  Long-Tailed 
Phalanger  (P.  Cookii)  is  a  rather  smaller  species,  originally  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Laud, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine  short  fur,  and  long  attenuated  tail 
tipped  with  white.  Two  still  smaller  species,  the  P.  gliriformis  and 
P.  pygmcea,  are  principally  distinguished  by  their  minute  size,  the 
former  being  not  larger  than  a  small  rat,  and  the  latter  scarcely 
equalling  the  common  mouse  in  magnitude.  All  these  animals  inhabit 
the  forests,  and  feed  principally  upon  the  leaves  of  the  various  species 
of  gum-trees  (Eucalypti),  which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in 
Australian  botany,  secreting  themselves  in  the  hollow  trunks  of 
decayed  trees  during  the  day-time,  and  moving  abroad  only  during 
the  night. 

Nearly  related  to  the  phalangers  in  many  respects  are  the  petaurists 
(Pelaurua),  or  flying  opossums,  and  flying  squirrels,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called  by  the  colonists,  a  genus  exclusively  Australian,  and 
distinguished  by  the  lax,  unprehensile  tail,  and  by  the  skin  of  the 
sides  and  flanks  being  distended  into  a  kind  of  wing,  or  flying  mem- 
brane, which  acts  like  a  parachute  in  supporting  the  body,  and 
enables  these  animals  to  make  the  most  astonishing  leaps  among  the 
thinly-scattered  trees  of  an  Australian  forest.  Of  these  there  are 
likewise  six  or  more  species ;  the  largest  of  which  (P.  taguanoides), 
exceeds  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat,  whilst  the  smallest  (P.  minimus), 
called  the  Flying  Mouse  by  the  colonists,  scarcely  equals  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  latter  animal.  The  petaurists,  like  the  phalangers,  are 
an  arboreal  and  nocturnal  genus,  feeding  principally  upon  gum-tree 
leaves,  and  during  the  bright  moonlight  nights  enlivening  the  other- 
wise silent  and  lonely  forests  with  their  rapid  and  varied  motions. 

The  wombat  (Phatcolomys)  is  a  large  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
badger,  which  burrows  in  the  sand-hills  of  the  interior,  and  lives 
exclusively  upon  vegetables.  It  is  of  a  social  disposition,  many  of 
them  being  generally  found  together,  like  rabbits  in  the  same  warren : 
like  the  generality  of  Australian  mammals  it  is  nocturnal,  sleeping  in 
its  burrow  during  the  day-time,  and  moving  about  in  search  of  food, 
&c.,  only  during  the  night.  It  consequently  becomes  very  fat,  and 
has  been  sometimes  known  to  attain  the  weight  of  40  or  50  pounds ; 
its  flesh  is  considered  as  a  delicate  and  wholesome  article  of  food. 
Being  a  slow  runner  it  is  easily  captured  when  found  at  any  distance 
from  its  burrow,  and  is  at  all  times  a  most  valuable  resource  to  the 
inland  or  bush  tribes  of  natives,  who  often  resort  from  great  distances 
to  some  known  warren  to  enjoy  the  abundance  of  a  wombat  feast. 
In  most  of  its  characters,  those  only  excepted  which  it  partakes  in 
common  with  the  other  marsupials,  it  agrees  with  the  rodentia, 
and  indeed  appears  to  be  the  natural  link  which  connects  these 
two  orders. 

The  bandicoots  (Peramelcs)  compose  a  very  remarkable  genus, 
which  does  not  admit  of  a  ready  comparison  with  any  other  group  of 
animals  likely  to  be  more  familiar  to  the  generality  of  readers.  With 
a  dental  system  and  even  an  outward  form  which  very  much  assimi- 
late them  to  the  larger  shrews  and  other  insectivorous  mammals,  they 
unite  the  ordinary  characters  of  marsupial  animals,  and  feed  exclu- 
sively upon  roots  and  other  vegetable  substances.  Their  habits  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  kangaroo-rats,  except  that  they  do  not  hop  upon 
the  hind-legs  only,  but  uso  all  the  four  extremities  in  the  act  of 
progression,  like  ordinary  quadrupeds ;  they  form  burrows,  or  take 
refuge  during  the  day-time  in  natural  crevices,  or  under  fallen 
timber,  move  abaut  only  during  the  night-time  and  are  not  con- 
Mdi-r-'d  fit  for  human  food.  Two  species  only  have  been  described, 
the  P.  natuta  and  P.  obetula,  both  found  within  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Two  other  genera  of  Australian  mammals,  the  Datyurus  and 
Thylacynms,  partake  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  ordinary 
carnivorous  quadrupeds,  and  appear  to  unite  this  tribe  of  animals 
with  the  marsupials  in  general.  The  first  of  these  genera,  called 
Daiyuret  (that  is,  hairy-tails),  to  distinguish  them  from  the  naked- 
tailed  opossums  of  America  with  which  many  naturalists  had  asso- 
ciated them,  consists  of  five  or  six  species,  generally  of  small  size, 
and  agreeably  marked  with  numerous  white  spots  on  a  black,  olive, 
or  russet  ground.  Their  habits  and  mode  of  life  generally  resemble 
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too**  of  the  martins  and  pole-oats  of  Europe ;  they  are  nocturnal, 
ami  lira  for  the  most  part  upon  birda,  reptiles,  and  other  small  prey. 
Six  or  seven  specie*  hare  been  described.  The  Ursine  Dasyure  (D. 

i),  or  Native  Devil,  as  it  is  called  by  the  colonists,  perhaps  the 
and  most  diagtuting  looking  quadruped  in  nature,  is  now 

d  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.    The  D.  macrourut,  D.  vwerrimut. 


•ad  />.  Jfaugti,  are  sometimes  called  native  cats  by  the  colonists,  not 
from  any  close  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  cats,  but  from  some 
slight  similarity  in  their  habits,  as  they  climb  trees  readily  in  pursuit 
of  small  birds,  and  capture  their  prey  more  by  address  than  by  open 
force.  The  D.  pmiciUaiut,  called  the  Sugar  Squirrel  by  the  colonists, 
a  name  which  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  Pctaunu  tciuirtw,  is 
about  the  sixe  of  a  common  rat,  of  a  uniform  light  ash-colour,  and 
has  the  tail  terminated  by  a  pencil  of  long  black  hair.  It  resides 
entirely  among  the  branches  of  trees,  chiefly  of  the  sugar  maple 
specie*,  from  which  it  has  acquired  its  colonial  name,  and  appears  to 
lire  for  the  most  part  upon  the  larger  night  insects,  and  probably 
upon  the  eggs  and  callow  young  of  small  birda.  The  smallest  known 
species  in  the  D.  murintu,  or  Mouse  Opossum  of  the  colonist*,  which 
is  not  larger  than  the  little  animal  whose  name  has  been  transferred 
to  it,  and  which,  like  the  sugar  squirrel,  resides  upon  trees,  and  lives 
principally  if  not  entirely  upon  insects.  The  genus  Thylacyntu 
contains  but  a  single  known  species,  and  that  apparently  confined  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  Australian  Rodentia  belong  chiefly  to  the  rat  genus  (Mvt),  and 
the  genus  Oydromyi.  The  former  are  but  little  different  from  the 
common  species  of  rats  and  mice  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
M«t  Ccrrinipet,  or  Buff-Footed  Rat,  which  is  rather  widely  distributed 
over  the  eastern  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  differs  however  from  the 
other  known  members  of  the  genus  inhabiting  Australia  in  having  a 
short  soft  furry  coat,  nearly  uniform  rufous  colouring  on  its  upper  sur- 
face, and  a  slender  hairless  reticulated  tail.  The  latter  (Hydromyt)  are 
merely  distinguished  by  their  larger  size,  long  hairy  tails,  and  palmated 
hind-feet,  which  assimilate  them  in  some  measure  to  the  beavers  and 
coypous  of  America.  They  ore  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  are  found 
in  most  of  the  rivers  both  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South 


The  three  Edentata,  inserted  in  the  table,  belong  equally  if  not 
more  properly  to  the  marsupial  order,  partaking  indeed  of  the 
characters  of  both  of  these  tribes,  and  forming  the  connecting  link 
by  which  they  ore  united.  These  animals  are,  without  any  question, 
the  most  singular  and  anomalous  quadrupeds  that  have  ever  been 
discovered.  Though  they  are  certainly  quadrupeds  in  the  great 
majority  of  their  characters,  yet  their  organs  of  mastication  more 
nearly  resemble  the  bills  of  birds  than  the  corresponding  part*  of 
other  quadrupeds.  Of  these  extraordinary  beings  there  are  two 
genera,  Ornitkorkynou  and  Echidna.  The  former,  often  called  the 
duck-billed  animal,  from  the  form  of  its  head  and  face,  resides  in 
rivers  and  ponds,  where  in  hot  like  ducks  it  lives  principally  by 
searching  for  seeds  and  insects  among  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  It 
forms  deep  burrows  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  provided 
with  two  entrances,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  level  of  the 
stream,  so  as  to  afford  it  a  ready  means  of  escape  from  whatever 
quarter  it  is  assaulted.  The  genus  Echidna,  though  it  agrees  in  its 
general  structure,  and  in  the  very  anomalous  nature  of  its  product  ion, 
with  the  OratMorAynctw,  yet  differs  widely  from  that  animal  in  it-* 
external  appearance,  as  also  in  its  habitajmd  economy.  It  is  covered 
with  short  stout  prickles  not  unlike  those  of  a  porcupine,  feeds  upon 
the  eggi  of  ants  as  well  as  upon  these  insects  themselves,  rears  its 
young,  resided  in  deep  burrows  of  its  own  formation,  and  hybernates 
or  Bleeps  during  the  winter  season.  Of  this  genus  there  are  two 
species,  one  without  any  hair,  the  other  with  long  red  hair  intermixed 
with  the  spines,  and  called  respectively  from  this  circumstance,  K. 
Ifmota  and  £  trton. 

The  COMU  of  Australia  hare  been  long  known  as  the  occasional 
resort  of  immense  ihoals  of  whales,  dolphins,  and  other  cetaceous 
m«H'"'«l«,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  rising  colonies  established  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  has  found  a  favourable  and  successful 
outlet  in  the  fishery  for  these  animals.  The  seal  fishery  has  also 
been  attended  with  considerable  sucoos*,  and  the  oil  and  skins  of 
them  animals  form  very  im|*>rtant  items  in  the  annual  colonial 
export*. 

The  Ornithology  of  Australia,  though  scarcely  no  peculiar  and 
anomalous  as  its  mammalogy,  contains  nevertheless  many  new 
and  very  singular  forms,  and  wants  many  of  those  which  are  most 
familiar  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  '  The  Birds  of  Australia  ' 
form  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  and  splendid  work  in  sev.  n  folio 
volumes  by  Mr.  Gould,  to  which  we  refsr  for  a  complete  view  of 
Australian  ornithology,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  very  general 
sketch.  Mr.  Gould's  personal  researches,  and  those  of  Us  assistants, 
made  him  acquainted  with  upwards  of  600  species  of  birds,  being 
rn..r-  than  twice  as  many  as  were  before  known  to  exist.  Mr.  Gould 
observe*,  a*  *  striking  result  of  his  researches,  that  "the  birds  of 
Europe  arc  represented  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  by  other 
anted  specie*  of  Australian  birds,  as  if  some  particular  law  existed  in 
requeues  to  Uie  subject,  the  specie*  no  represented  being  evidently 
de*tin«d  to  fulfil  the  eatne  office*  in  cither  hemisphere.  A*  instance* 
in  point,"  be  continue*,  "1  may  mention,  among  the  Paleonida,  the 


P.  AjftwicttttU  and  F.  metanoyrnyt,  which  represent  the  P.  ulandtctu 
and  /'.  pcrrgriiHH;  our  Merlin  and  Kestril  are  equally  well  repre- 
sented by  the  P.  fronlatut  and  TinHunftUut  Cenckrotda  of  Australia  ; 
the  Osprejr  of  Europe,  also,  is  represented  by  the  f.  letuxeepkala  ; 
among  the  Wading  Birds,  the  Curlew  and  the  Whiiubn-l  ..f  Kun.].' 
are  beautifully  represented  by  the  Sfumeniut  Atuiralii  and  .V. 
wvpygiaiii ;  and  the  Bar-Tailed  and  Black-Tailed  God  wits  I 
Limota  uropygialu  and  L.  mrlanunulri.  Both  Europe  and  Australia 
have  each  one  Stilted  Plover,  one  Dotterel  (Etnlrom  i<u),  an 
Avocet  Among  the  Water  Birds,  the  Cormorants  and  Grebes  of 
Euroi>e  are  similarly  represented  by  the  Phalacrocorax  Carboida,  Ac., 
and  Podicept  Auttralii,  P.  Neitor,  and  P.  gularit;  and  other  instances 
might  be  noticed.  Although  so  many  curious  instances  of  representa- 
tion and  of  nearly  allied  species  are  found  to  occur,  no  country 
ponetae*  so  many  genera  peculiar  to  itself  as  Australia,  such  as 
jKgotholt$,  Falcancuiut,  Collurtfinda,  Grallina,  (Jymnorhinn.  Slrrpera, 
Cindoioma,  ifauura,  Ptophoda,  Malunu,  Sericornit,  Ephlhianura, 
PardalotHt,  Chlamydera,  Ptilonorkynckut,  Struthidm,  Licmetit,  Calyp- 
torhynckut,  Platyctrau,  JSufkema,  Nymphiciu,  Climaclerit,  SfyOtnp$, 
MytanlMa,  TategaUa,  Leipoa,  Pedionomiu,  dadorkyitdau,  Tribonyx, 
Cermptit,  Anteranat,  and  Jiiziwa." 

Mr.  Gould  states  that,  "as  far  as  is  known,  385  species  of  Mr>!- 
inhabit  New  South  Wales,  289  South  Australia,  243  Western  Australia. 
230  North  Australia,  and  181  Van  Diemeu's  Land ;  and  of  these  88  are 
peculiar  to  New  South  Wales,  16  to  South  Australia,  36  to  Western 
Australia,  105  to  North  Australia,  and  32  to  \  ;m  Uinm'iiH  1.,-m.l. 
The  great  excess  in  the  number  of  species  inhabiting  New  South 
Wales,"  he  continues,  "  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  singular  belt 
of  luxuriant  vegetation  termed  brushes,  which  stretches  along  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  coasts,  between  the  ranges  and  the  sea, 
and  which  is  tenanted  by  a  fauna  peculiarly  its  own.  Although  this 
part  of  the  continent  is  inhabited  by  a  larger  number  of  species  than 
any  other,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  species  peculiar  to  North 
AiiMtniliu  ore  much  more  numerous  than  those  peculiar  to  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  also,  that  while  South  Australia  is 
inhabited  by  a  much  larger  number  of  species  than  Western  Australia, 
those  peculiar  to  the  former  are  not  half  so  numerous  as  those  peculiar 
to  the  latter." 

Among  Rapacious  birds,  eagles,  falcons,  and  various  species  of  hawks 
abound  throughout  the  continent,  as  well  as  owls  of  different  kinds. 
The  common  Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  peregrin**),  and  the  Barn-Owl 
of    Europe    (Strix  Jtammta),    appear   not  to   present   any   sensible 
difference  from  the  some  species  in   England.     But  there  ore  no 
vultures  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Australia  and  its  dependencies, 
a  fact  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  absence  of  large  gram  inn 
animals,  upon  the  carcasses  of  which  this  tribe  of  birds  support  them 
selves  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  are  wanting  in  the  animals  of  Australia.     The  number  of  •-  • 
of  birds  of  prey  is,  indeed,  remarkably  deficient,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nocturnal  owls,  among  which  the  members  of  the  genus  Strix 
are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world— a  circum- 
stance attributable,  as  Mr.  Gould  suggests,  to  the  great  abundance  of 
small  nocturnal  quadrupeds. 

Insessorial,  or  perching  birds  ore  extremely  numerous  everywhere. 
Among  them  are  a  great  excess  of  /nucrlivortr ,  but  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  bower-birds  (PhUonorhynchta  and  Chlamydcror),  which 
construct  for  themselves  a  bower  or  playing  place.  The  Ptittacidtr 
(parrots  and  cockatoos),  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world ;  and  many  of  them  surpass  those  of  the  Old  World  in  \\-, 
gaudinees  and  variety  of  their  plumage.  There  are  several  ki< 
kingfishers,  the  most  peculiar  being  the  Datrlo  gigantto,  called  by  the 
colonists  the  Laughing  Jackass,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  note ;  this  is 
one  of  the  forms  which  has  the  cm]. iwincnt- -peculiar  to  several 
Australian  birds,  and  admirably  adapting  them  to  sustain  the 
droughts  of  the  country— of  being  able  to  support  life  without  a 
supply  of  water. 

Of  the  order  Ratorei  there  are  21  species.  But  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  in  the  ornithology  of  Australia  that  there  is  no  large  and  t 
form  of  gallinaceous  birds.  This  is  the  tribe  which  among  bird" 
corresponds  with  the  rumiimting  animals  among  quadrupeds,  and 
which  contains  those  species  which  ore  beet  adapted  for  human  food 
and  the  domestic  economy  of  life.  \Vc  have  already  seen  that  the 
analogous  tribe  of  mammals  is  a  stranger  to  this  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  here  again  we  find  that  it  is  deprived  of  the  common  fowl, 
pheasant*,  turkeys,  guinea-hen*,  Ac.,  which  form  no  unimgwrtant 
resource  for  the  natives  of  other  countries,  and  which  have  t.' 
the  farm-yards  and  filled  the  preserves  of  civilised  nations.  Doves 
and  pigeons  of  various  species,  indeed,  abound  in  many  parts  of 
Australia,  and  the  Menura  (Menttra  tuptrba),  approximates  still  more 
nearly  to  the  ordinary  gallinaceous  birds ;  but  these  are  by  no  means 
common,  and  of  too  inconsiderable  a  sice  to  have  furnished  any 
peculiar  resources  to  the  aborigines. 

'i?inf(  to  the  Raton*,  and  most  nearly  allied  to  the  flaUinacrtr, 

i  in  some  of  their  actions  and  mode  of  flight  resembling  the 

••,  are  the  allied  genera  of  mound-raising  liirds,  the  T<ii<yiil/n, 

and  MfffapwUtu,  which  arc  iitn.mir  tin:    n.  lin.-iry 

whii-h  are  met  with  even  in  this  land  of  singular  jininmls.     For  the 

first  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  these  birds  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
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Gould.  The  Talegalla,  Brush  Turkey  of  the  colonists,  is  a  gregarious 
bird,  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  it  is 
most  common  in  New  South  Wales.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  it  is,  that  it  does  not  hatch  its  eggs  by  incubation, 
but  collects,  in  a  heap  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  eggs  of  several 
weeks'  laying,  and  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  artificial  warmth. 
The  mounds  contain  the  eggs  of  many  birds,  and  nearly  a  bushel  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  taken  from  a  single  heap.  The  Leipoa,  or  Native 
Pheasant,  is  a  smaller  bird  than  the  Talegalla,  but  like  it  deposits  its 
eggs  in  a  sort  of  mound.  The  nest  of  the  Leipoa  is  formed  of  sand, 
and  is  about  three  feet  high  ;  it  is  constructed  and  used  by  only  a  single 
pair  of  birds.  The  Leipoa,  is  a  native  of  Western  Australia.  The 
Megapodiia,  the  Jungle-Fowl  of  the  colonists,  is  a  native  of  North 
Australia ;  it  has  been  mostly  found  about  Port  Essington.  This 
bird  forms  mounds,  in  which  to  deposit  its  eggs,  of  almost  incredible 
size.  Mr.  Gilbert  obtained  eggs  from  a  mound  60  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  15  feet  high ;  and  since  then  Mr.  Macgillivray 
found  one  which  measured  150  feet  in  circumference,  and  was  14  feet 
high.  As  its  name  implies,  the  jungle-fowl  inhabits  almost  exclu- 
sively the  dense  thickets  immediately  adjacent  to  the  sea-beach. 

The  tribe  of  birds  most  important  in  human  economy  after  the 
gallinaceous  or  Ratoret,  are  the  Natatora,  or  water-fowl,  and  of  these 
Australia  and  the  neighbouring  isles  contain  a  rather  better  supply. 
It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  mention  the  cereopsis  goose  and 
the  black  swan,  the  'rara  avis'  so  little  dreamt  of  by  the  Roman 
poet,  which  now  breeds  spontaneously  in  England,  and  is  becoming 
sufficiently  common  upon  the  ponds  of  the  curious.  It  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  common  white  swan,  but  has  a  neck  proportionately 
longer,  and  a  carriage  <f  possible  still  more  graceful.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  birds  to  the  natives,  but  which  is  fast  disappearing  before 
civilised  man,  is  the  Emeu  (Dromaiia  Australu),  a  kind  of  ostrich, 
only  inferior  in  size  to  the  African  ostrich ;  it  was  formerly  met  with 
everywhere,  but  is  now  pretty  much  confined  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Pelicans,  herons,  the  straw-necked  ibis,  spoonbills,  storks, 
and  several  varieties  of  honey-suckers  are  common. 

Of  the  Reptiles  and  Fishes  of  Australia  no  detailed  or  regular 
accounts  have  been  published.  A  species  of  crocodile  or  alligator 
frequents  the  western  coasts  of  the  continent ;  and  Captain  Stokes 
met  with  alligators  in  the  rivers  of  the  northern  coast.  Various 
descriptions  of  smaller  reptiles,  and  several  kinds  of  snakes,  some  of 
which  are  venomous,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Fish  are  abundant  along  the  coasts ;  and  four  or  five  species  of 
sharks  have  been  described  as  frequenting  the  neighbourhood  of 
Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jackson,  but  comparatively  little  is  known 
respecting  this  department  of  Australian  zoology. 

The  Entomology  of  Australia  also  remains  comparatively  unknown 
or  undescribed.  The  insects  are  numerous,  but  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  sufficiently  marked  in  the  entomology  of  the  country  to 
entitle  it  to  a  detailed  notice  in  a  sketch  like  the  present. 

Inhabitants. — The  natives  of  Australia,  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  African  negro,  have  obtained  the  name  of  Australian  negroes,  or 
Austral  negroes.  They  are  extended  over  the  continent,  as  well  as 
over  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  New 
Britain,  Solomon's  Archipelago,  and  New  Guinea. 

The  Austral  negroes,  though  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  African 
negroes,  resemble  them  only  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  their 
woolly  hair ;  yet  even  their  skin  is  not  quite  black  like  that  of  the 
Africans,  but  of  a  sooty-brown.  They  differ  widely  from  one  another 
in  the  form  of  the  head  and  face,  and  of  the  whole  frame.  Their 
forehead  rises  higher,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  projects  more 
than  in  the  negro.  The  nose  projects  more  from  the  face,  anil  the 
lips  are  not  BO  thick.  The  upper  lip  is  larger  and  more  prominent, 
and  the  lower  project*  forward  from  the  lower  jaws  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  divide  the  face  into  two  parts.  Their  limbs  and  the  whole  frame 
of  their  body  are  lean,  and  display  nothing  of  the  muscular  strength  by 
which  the  African  negroes  are  distinguished.  The  greatest  difference 
in  the  formation  of  the  human  body  is  found  to  exist  between  the 
Caucasian  race  and  the  Austral  negroes.  In  their  general  habits  the 
tribes  bear  a  great  resemblance ;  but  their  dialects  are  often  so  different 
that  the  natives  of  the  coast  and  of  the  interior  are  quite  unable  to 
understand  each  other. 

The  Austral  negroes  may  be  considered  as  still  living  in  the  lowest 
state  of  civilisation.  Cannibalism  is  practised  among  them,  and  they 
do  not  deny  it ;  they  usually  neither  construct  habitations  nor  wear 
raiment,  at  least  not  the  men ;  the  women  commonly  wrap  themselves 
up  in  a  species  of  cloak  made  of  opossum  skin,  or  in  a  blanket. 
Wherever  they  intend  to  pass  the  night  they  kindle  a  fire,  and  place 
a  slip  of  bark  or  a  bough  to  windward  for  shelter.  This  want  of 
habitations  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  their  being  continually  on 
the  more  in  search  of  food  ;  for  in  some  places  along  the  coast,  where 
fish  and  oysters  are  so  abundant  as  to  afford  them  a  constant  supply 
of  food  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  they  have  erected  convenient 
huts  of  tea-tree  bark,  which  they  clean  daily.  They  have  no  chiefs, 
elected  or  hereditary,  ami  the  authority  of  a  rnan  depends  upon 
his  personal  strength  and  his  cunning.  They  believe  in  a  good  spirit, 
Koyan,  and  in  a  bad  one,  Polnyan.  The  1'unncr  i*  thought  to  watch 
orer  and  protect  them  from  the  operations  of  the  latter,  and  to  assist 
them  in  recovering  strayed  children,  whom  the  other  is  supposed  to 


decoy  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  them.  They  are  not  delicate  in 
food.  When  pressed  by  hunger  they  devour  grubs,  snakes,  stinking 
whales,  and  even  vermin,  with  eagerness.  They  are  lively,  good- 
humoured,  inquisitive,  and  intelligent,  and  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  almost  as  speedily  as  Europeans ;  their  senses  are 
extremely  acute,  and  they  possess  great  powers  of  mimicry. 

Their  number  is  not  great,  and  it  is  steadily  decreasing ;  several 
tribes  have  already  wholly  disappeared.  Many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  protect  them,  and  to  induce  them  to  adopt  settled  and  industrious 
habits,  but  without  much  success.  Schools  have  been  established  by 
the  government,  but  the  young  people  almost  invariably,  when  passing 
out  of  childhood,  throw  off  their  clothes  and  return  to  their  native 
haunts  and  habits.  A  few  girla  become  house  servants,  but  they  are 
easily  induced  to  leave  for  the  woods.  Of  late  there  has,  however, 
been  a  somewhat  important  change.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining 
a  sufficient  number  of  white  shepherds  and  labourers  caused  many 
stock-keepers  to  offer  good  money  wages  to  the  natives,  instead  of 
merely  giving  them  food  and  'clothes,  as  was  before  the  custom,  and 
to  adapt  the  service  to  their  feelings.  The  result  is  said  to  have  been 
very  generally  beneficial.  They  show  little  inclination,  or  rather 
considerable  dislike,  for  manual  labour;  but  they  make  very  good 
hut-keepers,  are  careful  and  gentle  aa  shepherds,  and  make  excellent 
stock-keepers ;  and  large  numbers  are  now  so  employed,  as  well  as  in 
wool-washing,  and  other  work  connected  with  sheep  and  cattle  farming. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  however  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  overcome 
to  any  extent  their  migratory  habits,  which  have  heretofore  always 
prevented  any  permanent  settlement.  The  government  land  com- 
missioners, hi  their  official  reports,  speak  highly  of  the  conduct  of  the 
aborigines  where  employed  either  as  shepherds  or  stockmen ; 
instances  are  mentioned  where  ten  or  twelve  of  them  have  remained 
steadily  under  one  employer  from  a  year  to  three  years,  and  even 
longer.  Some  of  the  large  cattle-  and  sheep-holders  in  New  South 
Wales  had  not  in  1852  a  single  white  man  in  their  employment.  In 
some  cases  natives  have  been  receiving  201.  a  year,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners seem  to  be  agreed  in  stating,  that  "  both  the  disposition  of  the 
aboriginal  native  to  work,  and  of  the  settler  to  make  use  of  his  labour, 
is  decidedly  increasing.  The  system  of  paying  them  by  a  money 
wage  has  tended  greatly  to  produce  this  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
native  ;  and  as  the  settlers  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  fact,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  will  be  continued."  (Report  of  Mr. 
Commissioner  Merewether.)  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  hi  districts  where  the  system  of  money  payments  has  not  been 
adopted,  the  settlers  still  find  great  difficulty  in  retaining  the  natives  as 
sen-ants,  and  complain  of  their  idleness  and  misconduct.  In  Victoria 
the  reports  are  hardly  as  favourable  as  in  New  South  Wales ;  but  in 
South  Australia  there  seems  to  be  much  satisfaction  felt  at  the  change 
hi  the  aborigines.  The  '  Protector  of  the  Aborigines '  in  that  colony 
states  that  upwards  of  200,000  sheep  were  in  June  1852  under  the 
sole  charge  of  native  shepherds.  A  training  institution  for  aborigines 
has  been  established  at  Adelaide,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Arch- 
deacon Hale,  who  resides  on  the  establishment.  He  says  that  even 
his  "own  sanguine  expectations  did  not  lead  him  to  anticipate  a 
success  so  complete  and  triumphant  as  that  which  has  attended  our 
efforts,  nor  so  rapid  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  inmates." 
Besides  the  school-room,  mess-room,  &c.,  there  are  20  huts  occupied 
by  native  married  couples.  There  is  also  a  small  farm,  the  work  of 
which,  with  herding,  cattle-keeping,  &c.,  is  done  by  the  inmates  of  the 
institution,  who  are  also  taught  brick-making,  building,  and  other 
useful  occupations.  In  New  South  Wales  a  "  native  police  corps  has 
been  established,"  which  the  Governor-General  reports  to  have  "done 
much  in  maintaining  order  among  the  aborigines.  There  appears," 
he  adds,  "  to  be  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  for  this  force,  as  the  young 
men  of  the  different  tribes  are  found  anxious  to  enlist."  Quarterly 
reports  respecting  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  are  made  by  the 
district  commissioners  to  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies,  by  whom 
they  are  regularly  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies'. 

Dirisiom,  Government,  <kc. — The  entire  island  of  Australia  is  a 
British  possession.  It  is  divided  by  the  British  government  into  the 
colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  the  district  of  North  Australia.  New  South  Wales 
occupies  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  island,  extending  from  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  to  141°  E.  long.,  and  northward  to  26°  S.  lat. 
Victoria  is  separated  on  the  north  and  north-east  from  New  South 
Wales  by  the  Murray  River,  and  a  line  carried  from  its  source  on  the 
Australian  Alps  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Cape  Howe.  Its 
southern  boundary  is  the  Southern  Sea ;  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from 
South  Australia  by  the  meridian  of  141°  E.  long.  South  Australia 
extends  from  141°  to  132°  E.  long.,  and  northward  to  26°  S.  lat. 
Western  Australia  occupies  the  entire  country  west  of  132°  E.  long. 
North  Australia  occupies  the  entire  country  north  of  26°  S.  Int.,  and 
east  of  132°  E.  long.  The  population  is  chiefly  collected  about  the 
south-eastern  coast  in  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria ; 
Western  Australia  is  very  thinly  peopled.  North  Australia  is  not 
colonised,  the  settlement  of  Port  Essington  having  been  abandoned ; 
on  this  coast  there  are  consequently  no  European  inhabitants,  but  a 
considerable  number  of  Malay  fishermen  have  settled  upon  it.  The 
total  population  (exclusive  of  natives  and  Malays)  in  1860  was 
336,107,  of  whom  265,503  belonged  to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
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8J.700  to  Sooth  Australia,  and  5,904  to  Western  Australia.  It  has 
-fal~  very  rapidly  increased,  owing  to  the  immigration  consequent  on 
the  cold  discoveries,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
(1853)  the  population  wan  at  least  500,000. 

On  August  5,  1850,  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  received  the 
royal  assent,  by  which  representative  constitutions  were  given,  as  dis- 
tinct colonies,  to  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia  (as  well  as  to  Van  Diemen's  Land) ;  with  power 
to  form  other  districts  if  necessary,  and  also  powers  of  modification. 
The  details  of  the  constitutions  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  the 
several  colonies.  The  governors  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
Western  Australia  have  the  title  of  lieutenant-governor;  the  governor 
of  New  South  Wales  has  the  title  of  governor-general,  but  there  is  no 
seat  of  supreme  government  in  Australia,  all  the  colonies  being  placed 
on  an  equality.  Six  bishoprics  have  been  founded  in  Australia,  Sydney 
(metropolitan),  Newcastle,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Tasmania,  and  Western 
Australia.  An  attempt  U  being  mode  to  found  a  new  bishopric,  Perth, 
in  Western  Australia. 

Australia  U  at  present  in  a  transition  state.  The  recent  discoveries 
of  gold,  and  the  consequent  extraordinary  influx  of  immigrants,  and 
the  general  overthrow  of  previous  arrangements  render  any  even  of 
the  most  recent  and  careful  statements  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  a  great  measure  obsolete  or  inapplicable.  Even  the  latest 
official  returns  refer  to  a  past  state  of  things.  We  therefore  refrain  from 
giving  any  general  statistics  in  this  place,  referring  for  all  details 
respecting  the  condition,  commerce,  &<x,  to  our  notices  of  the  respective 
colonies  of  NEW  SODTU  WALES,  VICTORIA,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  and 
WISTERX  AUSTRALIA,  and  their  capitals  STDNEY,  MELBOURNE, 
ADELAIDE,  and  PEHTH. 

(tiarratitet,  Journali,  <tc.,  of  Voyagei,  Trartb,  Journitt,  •<•••..  .'« 
Australia,  by  Flinders,  Brown,  King,  Karle  Cunningham,  Frazer, 
Kind,  Plron,  Sturt,  Oxley,  Hunter,  Grey,  Eyre,  Field, Breton,  Bennett, 
Clarke,  Melville,  Roe,  Wentworth,  MacgUlivray,  Mossman  and  Banister, 
Lanoellott,  Oerstaecker,  Stokes,  Leichhardt,  Strzelecki,  Jukes,  Darwin, 
Ac.  ;  the  Geoyrapkieal  Journal;  Parliamentary  Papert,  *c.  For  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  physical  features  of  Australia  as 
far  as  known  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  (1853),  the 
reader  should  consult  Arrow-smith's  Great  Map  of  Australia,  just  pub- 
lished; and  that  also  by  Arrowsmith  which  is  attached  to  the 
Parliamentary  Blue  Book  entitled  Further  Papert  relative  to  the 
Recent  Diteorrry  of  Gold  in  Auttralia,  1853.) 

AUSTRALIA,  SOUTH.   [SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.] 

AUSTRASIA  (Austnsie),  a  part  of  the  territories  subjected  by 
Clovis,  which  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  favour  of  his  son  Thierry, 
in  A.D.  511.  The  name  U  said  to  be  a  Latin  corruption  of  Oester-ruich, 
the  eastern  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  was 
Met*.  Australia  was  separated  from  Neustria  by  the  Vosgea,  the 
forest  of  Ardenne,  and  the  river  Meuse  down  to  its  mouth.  On 
the  east  the  frontier  was  variable,  sometimes  it  was  the  Rhine,  but 
more  frequently  it  extended  a  good  way  beyond  the  right  bonk  of  that 
river,  so  that  Thuringia,  Eastern  FriesUnd,  and  some  of  the  small 
Saxon  duchies  were  subject  to  Australia.  In  the  7th  century  the 
Australians  commenced  the  conquest  of  Neustria,  or  Western  France, 
and  completed  it  in  A.D.  687.  The  Kings  of  Austrasia  were  the 


»'.  hit,  and  9°  and  27*  E.  long.,  occupying  an  area  of  255,722  square 
geographical  miles,  the  circuit  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  4  !<»> 
niles.  It  thus  spreads  over  9  degrees  of  latitude  and  18  degrees  of 
ongitude:  and  extends  from  the  castle  of  St.  Stephen,  30  miles 
below  Cattaro  in  Dalmatia,  and  the  Punto  di  Oero,  south  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Po  in  upper  Italy,  to  the  sources  of  the  Spree,  close 
ipon  Prussian  Lusatia,  and  almost  to  the  walls  of  Sandomir  in  Polish 
Russia ;  and  from  its  extreme  western  point,  the  hamK-t  of  Engera, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  Lombardy,  to  Khoezim 
n  Bessarabia,  which  lies  close  upon  its  most  eastern  border.  The 
«rritories  of  Saxony  and  Prussian  Silesia  bound  the  Austrian 
lominions  on  the  north-west  and  north,  the  former  for  250  miles  and  thu 
alter  for  nearly  320  miles ;  on  the  north-east  and  east,  the  frontier 
•una  next  to  the  Russian  provinces  of  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and 
Seesarabia  for  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles  ;  and  it  is  in  this  quarter 
.hat  the  Austrian  dominions  ore  the  most  vulnerable,  as  the  fi 
is  entirely  open  in  the  north-east  for  nearly  190  miles.  The  rein 
of  the  eastern  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  southern  confines  adjoin 
.he  Turkish  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and 
Croatia,  along  a  line  of  nearly  1400  miles.  The  Adriatic  washes  the 
Austrian  shore  for  650  miles  ;  the  land  boundary  on  the  south  next 
skirts  the  dominions  of  the  Roman  See,  about  60  miles ;  of  Modena  and 
Parma,  120;  and  of  the  Sardinian  States,  about  1 00  miles.  The  western 
limits  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  in  their  course  from  the  south  to 
the  north,  border  for  an  extent  of  330  miles  on  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
Ticino,  the  Vallois,  and  St.  Oallen;  of  14  miles  on  the  principality 
of  Liechtenstein  ;  of  nearly  the  same  distance  on  Lake  Constanz; 
and  of  above  550  miles  on  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  Austrian  empire  has  been  estimated  at  870  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  at  690  miles. 

Surface,  Population,  ttc. — The  territorial  surface  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  has  been  variously  stated  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject. 
We  have  preferred  to  abide  by  the  dimensions  assigned  by  Rohrer, 
whose  'Statistics  of  the  Austrian  Empire'  ore  generally  reputed  to 
bave  been  founded  on  semi-official  documents.  The  number  of 
cities,  4c.,  is  from  a  Return  in  the  '  Vienna  Archives'  of  1833,  drawn 
up,  we  understand,  by  Czoruig. 
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656  ;  Dagobert,  674.  To  these  Kings  succeeded  Dukes  of  Austrasia, 
of  the  Carlovingian  race :— Pepin  d'Heristhal,  678 ;  Charles  Mattel, 
714  :  Pepin  le  Href,  741,  who  took  the  title  of  King  of  France  in  752. 
In  772,  Charlemagne  united  Austrasia  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

AUSTRIA,  EMPIRE  OF.  Noricum,  in  remoter  ages  a  wild  tract 
of  country,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  covered 
with  water,  extended  from  the  Julian  and  Comic,  or  Corinthian  Alps, 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  from  Mount  Cetius  to  the 
Rbrtian  borders.  From  this  inconsiderable  region,  for  its  area 
scarcely  exceeded  that  of  the  present  archduchy  of  Austria  itself 
•lining  the '  Oesterreich,' '  Eastern  territory  of  the  Empire,'  or  '  Eastern 
Hark  of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks,'  as  it  was  designated  by  Charle- 
magne, when  towards  the  clone  of  the  8th  century  he  united  the 
territory  composing  the  archduchy  of  our  own  times  with  the  German 
empire.  This  once  wild  and  inhospitable  region  has  given  birth  to  a 
race  of  rulers  who  have  gradually  united  kingdoms  and  principalites 
under  their  dominion,  which  now  comprehends  nearly  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Europe.  But  the  several  portions  of  which  tlii* 
empire  is  composed  are  not  more  dissimilar  in  natural  character  than 
are  the  people  themselves  hi  language,  usages,  and  prejudices;  so  far 
from  being  united  into  one  nation,  they  are  held  together  by  a  solitary 
link  that  of  subordination  to  a  common  sovereign. 

Though  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  comprehend,  as  w< 
have  observed,  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  surface  of  Europe,  they  con 
stitiitr  only  the  third  in  pnint  of  extent  among  its  monarchies ;  fo 
UM  European  territory  of  Rumia  is  fully  eight  tunes,  and  the  Swedish 
one-twelfth,  more  extensive.     The  'Campania  of  Germany,'  as  the 
Austrian  empire  has  been  not  inaptly  designated*  mak^s  a  compac 
to  which  iU  southernmost  extremity,  the  narrow  tract  o 
forms  the  only  exception.     It  lies  between  42*  and  C2 


Surface 

in 

Cities 

1'hicc* 

Mj'l  llf 

and 

and 

mile*. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Archduchy  of  Austria  and  circle  of  Salzburg 

14,881 

11 

11,425 

Duchy  of  Styria  

8,388 

20 

3,643 

Earldom  of  the  Tyrol  and  territory  of  Voralbcrg  . 

10,  M, 

II 

1,731 

Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  Including  the  district!  of 
Egcr  and  Audi         

20,013 

278 

11,920 

Margraviatc  of  Moravia  and  Austri.in-Silcsia 

10,112 

118 

3,733 

Kingdom  of  Illyria,   comprising  Cartnthia,  Car. 
niola,  Triot,  and  circle  of  Carlitidt 

10,919 

62 

6,865 

Kingdom   of  (jalicfa   and    Lodomeria,    Including 

the   Duchy  of  AufachwIU  and  Zator  and    tin- 

52,508 

M 

6,145 

Buckowlne      ....... 

Kingdom  of  Hungary,  with  Slavonls,  Croatia,  and 

ion/,  30 

'  j 

12,279 

Principality  of  Transylvania  »ilh  the  Military 
Frontier          

11,1    - 

25 

3,350 

5748 

1 

1,002 

Kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice 

ir,.vi: 

50 

11,434 

255,220       799         53,539 

To  these  must  be  added  the  territory  of  Cracow,  490  square  miles, 
annexed  by  Austria  to  its  dominions  in  1846. 

The  preceding  statemenl  gives  a  view  of  the  customary  subdivision 
of  the  territorial  surface  of  the  Austrian  dominions ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  internal  administration,  they  have  I..M  .li-n  ;i"ii.  •!  in  . 
somewhat  different  order.  These,  with  the  population  of  each,  an 
by  authority  in  the  'Gotha  Almanac'  for  1853,  are  as  follows: — 

Pop.  in 
1850. 

1,538,047 
700,310 
140,007 

1,006,971 
Ilt,tl4 
403,056 

508,010 


Lotctr  Aiutria 
tpi-i-  Atutria 


,  containing  three  circles  Brack,  Ciriiu  and  Marburg 


Otmiola  ............ 

KiiMlnland,  or  Maritime  Districts,  containing  three  circles,  Wire, 

I»trla,  and  Triest       ......... 

7Vro<  and  I'wnrtrry,  containing  four  rlrcles,  Brlxen,  Innsbruck, 

Tricnt,  and  Brcfcns     ......... 

RoHrmia,  containing  norm  circles,  Prague,  Budwcis,  Egcr,  GlUchln, 

Ilulimisch-Lclpa,  Pardubiti,  and  Pilwn      ..... 

lloraria,  containing  two  circlet,  Hi  mm  and  olnilllr,  .        .        .    . 

mini*  ............ 

Halifia,  Including  I-cmberg,  Cracow,  and  BtantslawofT       .         .     . 
AwkMrfm  ........... 

Ddmntia          ........... 

Lomlardy,  containing  nine  prorlnccs,  Bergamo,  Breads,  Conio, 

Cremona,  Lodi  anil  Crema,  Mantua,  Milan,  1'avia,  and  Sondrio  . 
Tnicr,  containing  tight  provinces,  Bclluno,  Padua,  Itovigo,  Trcvivj, 

I'dine  (I'rluli),  Vi  nico,  Verona,  Vicenr.a     ..... 


859,700 

1,1"'','"'" 

1,709,838 

IU,M6 

4,555,477 

380,820 

393,715 
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Hungary,  containing  five  districts,  Presburg,  Kaschau,  Grosswardein,  ) 

Euda-Pesth,  Ocdcnburg          .         .         .         .         .         .         .     .  ) 

Voicodschujt  of  Sereia  and  Bmiat  of  Tftnes,  including  five  district?, 

Gross-Becskerek,  Lugos,  Ncusatz,  Temcsvar,  and  Zouibor    . 
Croatia  and  Maconia,  containing  six  palatinates,  Agram,  Fiume, 

Krcutz,  Warasdin,  Essegg,  and  Posega  .         .  .     . 

Transsyhania,  including   five    circles,    Hermannstadt,    Carlsburg, 

Klauscnburg,  De"es,  and  Maros  Vasarhely  ..... 
Military  Frontiers,  including  Slavonia-Croatia  and  Banat-Servia  . 
To  which,  in  order  to  complete  the  number  of  the  population,  must 

be  added  the  Military 


Pop.  in 
1850. 

7,864,262 

1,426,221 

868,456 

2,073,737 

1,009,109 

738,624 


86,514,466 

The  Austrian  dominions  contain,  in  almost  every  part,  lofty  moun- 
tains, some  forming  the  natural  line  of  demarcation  into  provinces,  as 
the  Sudetsch  branch  of  the  Hercynians,  ami  the  Carpathian  chains  in 
the  north  and  east ;  and  others,  like  the  Alps  and  their  branches,  iu 
the  south  and  west,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  several  countries 
v.l  i  form  part  of  the  empire  in  this  direction.  The  plains  do  not 
occupy  more  than  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  surface ;  the  few 
exteacive  levels  which  exist  are  found  next  to  the  northern  declivities 
of  the  Carpathians,  in  Oalicia,  and  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
Hungary,  between  the  Matra  and  the  Transsylvanian  branch  of  the 
Carpathians;  they  prevail  within  the  Slavonian  borders,  and  from  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  that  portion  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in 
the  north  of  Italy  which  lies  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines. 

We  shall  commence  our  view  of  the  surface  with  the  mountain 
chains  which  are  most  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  elevation. 

In  tb.9  south — 1st,  the  Rhtetian  or  Tyrolcse  Alps,  the  loftiest  range 
in  the  Austrian  dominions.  This  chain  after  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Lombardy  enters  the  Tyrol  from  the  Orisons,  beginning 
on  the  Austrian  side  with  the  highest  mountain  in  the  whole  empire, 
namely,  the  Ortelos,  or  Oertlers  Spitze,  at  an  elevation  of  2058  Vienna 
klafters,  or  12,811  English  feet,  near  the  source  of  the  Adda,  and 
extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  covering  the  Tyrol  with  its 
enormous  masses,  until  it  terminates  at  the  Three  Lords'  Peak 
(Dreiherrn-spitze),  near  the  borders  of  Carinthia,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  source  of  the  Salzach,  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Austria.  Among  the  branches  of  the  Rhartian  Alps  is  one  which 
bends  easterly  towards  the  source  of  the  Muhr,  in  the  circle  of 
Salzburg,  and  then  running  northward  between  the  Traun  and  Ens, 
divides  into  several  arms  of  considerable  elevation,  which  subside  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Another  principal  branch  stretches  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  the  Monte  Pellegrino,  close  upon  the  frontier 
of  the  Tyrolese  and  Venetian  territories,  and  sends  forth  its  arms 
under  the  name  of  the  Lesinian  Mountains  (which  lie  between  the 
Lago  di  Garda  and  the  Brenta)  and  the  Euganeian  and  Berinian  hills. 
In  connection  with  the  Rhx'tian  chain  are — 2nd,  the  Noric  Alps,  which 
commence  at  the  Three  Lords'  Peak,  traverse  the  whole  of  Carinthia 
which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Drave,  then  turn  eastward  through 
Styria,  spread  into  Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  and  gradually  subside 
into  the  plains  of  Oedenburg  hi  Hungary.  A  limestone  range  to 
which  the  Semmering  between  Lower  Austria  and  Styria  belongs 
accompanies  this  chain,  whose  extreme  northern  arms,  the  Kahlen 
and  Leitha  heights,  commonly  called  the  Joseph  and  Leopold's  Berge, 
look  down  upon  the  plain  in  which  Vienna  is  situated.  Connected 
also  with  the  Rhsetiau,  are — 3rd,  the  Carnic  or  Carinthian  Alps,  which 
commence  at  the  Monte  Pellegrino,  in  the  southernmost  Tyrol,  run 
south-eastward  through  the  Illyrian  provinces  of  Carinthia  and 
Carniola,  and  gradually  subside  in  the  Kiistenland,  or  government 
of  Triest,  on  the  Adriatic.  This  chain  abounds  in  iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  quicksilver ;  and  many  minor  branches  descend  into  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Venetian  territory,  whilst  one  of  them  stretches  in  a 
gradually  declining  elevation  from  the  Terglou  in  Western  Illyria, 
eastward  beyond  Carlowitz,  where  it  terminates  opposite  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Danube  and  Theiss.  With  the  Terglou  begins  the  long 
chain  of — 4th,  the  Julian  or  Camiolan  Alps,  which  run  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Save  and  the  Isonzo, 
until  they  throw  out  two  arms  above  the  town  of  Idria  in  the  Illyrian 
province  of  Laybach ;  the  western  encircling  and  traversing  the 
peninsula  of  Istria  to  its  western  shore,  and  the  eastern  descending 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Calpa  in  Illyria  :  the  main  chain  stretches 
on  in  a  south-easterly  line,  until  it  has  encircled  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero, 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  formed  a  junction,  at  the  high  limestone  rock 
termed  the  Klek  near  Zengh,  with  — 5th,  the  Dinaric  Alps,  which 
from  this  point  traverse  that  part  of  Austrian  Croatia  between  the 
Kulpa  and  Unna,  and  right  bank  of  the  Save,  and  then  enter  Turkish 
Croatia ;  whilst  a  branch  turns  westward,  spreads  out  hi  short  ranges 
to  the  very  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  and  converts  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  narrow  elongated  surface  of  Dalmatia  into  a  mountain- 
region,  of  which  the  Monte  Dinara  (5669  feet  in  height),  whence  the 
parent  chain  has  derived  its  name,  is  the  most  elevated  summit.  The 
whole  of  the  Alpine  chains  which  spread  through  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria,  and  south  of  it  into  Styria,  Illyria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia, 
as  compared  with  the  stupendous  elevation  of  the  western  chain  of 
the  Alps,  scarcely  attain  one-half  of  their  height. 

The  eastern  and  north-eastern  territory  of  Austria  is  characterised 


by  its  own  independent  mountain  system.  The  Carpathians,  which 
commence  near  Presburg  on  the  Danube,  near  the  north-western 
border  of  Hungary,  are  connected  by  their  northward  slope  with  the 
Sudetsch  branch  of  the  Hercynian  chain ;  and  when  they  reach  the 
district  where  the  boundaries  of  Austrian-Silesia,  Moravia,  and 
Hungary  meet,  attain  a  great  elevation.  From  this  point  the  prin- 
cipal mass  sweeps  in  an  arch  to  the  east,  and  then  follows  a  southerly 
course  until  it  reaches  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Trangsylvania 
at  Mount  Mosa  Mika,  from  which  point  it  turns  towards  the  west,  and 
then  deviating  a  little  to  the  south,  terminates  a  course  of  between 
650  and  700  miles  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  near  Old  Orsova, 
close  upon  the  frontier  of  Wallachia.  In  this  course,  the  Carpathians 
form  a  boundary  line,  separating  Hungary  from  Moravia,  Austrian- 
Silesia,  Galicia,  and  the  Buckowine  in  the  north ;  Traussylvania  from 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  the  east  and  south  ;  and  the  military 
frontier  of  south-eastern  Hungary  from  the  western  confines  of 
Wallachia,  and  the  northern  confines  of  Servia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube. 

The  principal  groups  into  which  the  Carpathians  are  usually  sub- 
divided, are: — 1.  Thn  Tramsylvanian Alps,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
parallel  ranges  stretching  first  north-eastward  through  the  Austrian 
Banat  and  then  across  the  province,  whence  they  have  their  name, 
from  Uipalanka,  below  Weisskirchen  (about  70  miles  east  of  Semliu), 
and  subsiding  gently  at  Mount  Pietrozza,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
sources  of  the  Theiss  in  the  Hungarian  circle  of  Marmaros.  No 
summits  in  this  group  exceed  4000  feet  in  elevation  until  they  have 
reached  the  territory  of  Moldavia.  They  slope  gently  on  the  west 
into  the  plains  of  Hungary  around  Temeswar  and  Wardein,  and 
occupy  a  surface  of  which  the  greatest  length  is  about  350  miles,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  25  to  95  miles.  2.  The  Waldyelirye,  or  Forest 
Mountains,  the  main  chain  of  which  takes  a  north-westerly  course 
from  the  sources  of  the  Theiss  in  Hungary  and  Pruth  in  south- 
eastern Galicia  to  the  banks  of  the  Hernad  and  Popred  in  Upper 
Hungary.  They  form  a  series  of  low  flat  masses  of  sandstone  and 
flinty  rock,  extending  in  length  from  140  to  160  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  50  or  60  miles,  on  the  northern  or  Galician  side  of  which  the 
Dniester  springs.  On  this  north  side  they  descend,  covered  with 
forest  and  swamp,  into  the  Galiciau  plain,  their  base  being  terminated 
by  those  enormous  banks  of  rock-salt,  between  700  and  800  feet  deep, 
which  appear  to  spread  eastward  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  Ural 
chain  in  Southern  Russia.  Their  southern  slopes  fall  into  the  plain 
of  the  Theiss  in  Hungary,  and  where  the  line  of  forest  ceases  they 
are  well  cultivated,  and  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
3.  The  Central  Carpathians,  or  Tatra  Mountains  :  these  not  only  con- 
stitute the  loftiest  mass  of  the  whole  Carpathian  system,  but  are  the 
only  mountains  of  Eastern  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  which  approach 
the  Alps  iu  character.  They  extend  for  about  80  miles  along  the 
northern  confines  of  Hungary,  between  the  Upper  Popred  and 
Dunajec,  which  lie  at  their  south-eastern  end,  between  the  Arva  and 
the  Upper  Waag.  The  average  elevation  of  this  stupendous  mass  of 
granite  is  between  6000  and  6500  feet ;  but  that  of  the  highest  summit, 
the  Peak  of  the  Lomnitz,  is  8133  feet.  They  are  characterised  by 
alpine  glaciers,  snow,  lakes,  and  deep  chasms,  chiefly  however  in  the 
more  northerly  regions.  In  the  north  they  stretch  out  their  arms 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Raba  and  Bialka  in  Western  Galicia ;  and 
in  the  south,  as  far  into  the  heart  of  Hungary  as  Waitzen  on  the 
Danube,  and  Erlau  on  the  stream  of  that  name,  which  is  tributary  to 
the  Theiss.  In  both  directions  they  are  bordered  by  a  range  2000  feet 
high,  and  these  again  are  bounded  by  a  margin  of  low  hills.  4.  The 
Hungarian  Erzgebirge,  or  Mountains  of  Ore,  which  rise  to  the  south 
of  the  Tatra,  consist  of  numerous  groups,  divided  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Neutra,  Gran,  and  other  streams ;  they  slope  down  into  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  and  at  their  western  declivity,  facing  Gran  and 
Waitzeu,  approach  the  Danube.  Their  breadth  varies  from  50  to 
60  miles.  One  of  the  branches  of  this  chain,  the  Matra,  which  forms 
the  central  group  next  the  plains,  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  vineyards.  5.  The  Besleides,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  the 
Babia  Gura,  at  an  elevation  of  5400  feet,  abut  eastward  on  the  Wald- 
gebirge,  and  encompassing  the  northern  range  of  the  Central  Carpa- 
thians spread  along  the  frontiers  between  Moravia,  Austrian-Silesia, 
Galicia,  and  Hungary.  Towards  the  north  they  extend  into  Gnlicia, 
and  descend  into  the  elevated  plains  of  Tamowitz  and  Cracow,  in  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  whilst  their  southern  range  subsides  on 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  Their  western  extremity,  from  which  the 
Beczva  springs,  stands  in  immediate  contact  with — 6.  the  Lesser 
Carpathians,  or  Jaworina  Mountains,  which  commence  between 
Haimburg  and  Presburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  form 
the  most  westerly  group  of  the  parent  chain.  Thence  they  take  a 
north-easterly  course,  crossing  the  district  between  the  March  and 
Waag,  and  next  form  a  line  of  demarcation  between  Moravia  and 
Hungary.  Their  greatest  elevation  does  not  exceed  2000  feet,  from 
which  they  decline  with  thickly-wooded  slopes  as  they  approach  the 
March  and  Waag  on  the  western  and  eastern  sides. 

The  sides  of  the  Great  Carpathian  chain  are  generally  covered  with 
forests  to  a  height  of  3600  and  even  4200  feet,  above  which  there  is  a 
succession  of  naked  colossal  masses  of  rock,  whose  surface  is  unrelieved 
by  any  sign  of  vegetation  beyond  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  rock-moss. 
The  highest  points  aro  everywhere  composed  of  grauito,  and  the  less 
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elevated,  either  of  primitive  limestone  or  sienite  porphyry  and  sand- 
•tone;  tlia  fonner  of  these  u  frequently  covered  by  trap.  Even  at 
their  mu*t  elevated  poinU  the  Carpathians  are  not  crowned  with 
perpetual  mow,  nor  \»  the  ice  or  mow  which  accumulates  in  their 
hollow*  capable  of  restating  the  effect  of  mid-summer  heats.  Vege- 
tation, which  is  luxuriant,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
central  range,  become*  languid  IB  it  approaches  the  higher  regions. 
The  wood*  on  the  southern  aide  of  the  chain  next  Hungary  are  alter- 
nately composed  of  fin,  pines,  and  beechei ;  but  on  their  northern 
aide,  next  Galicia,  they  consist  principally  of  Bra,  frequently  inter- 
mixed with  pines,  and  at  times  with  beeches,  but  the  oak  does  not 
exist  on  the  Carpathian  soil  Neither  the  Tine  nor  walnut  succeeds  in 
the  central  range. 

The  declivities  of  the  several  Carpathian  ranges,  but  more  particu- 
larly those  which  spread  into  Hungary  and  Trannylvania,  contain  the 
sources  of  several  nvera.  On  the  Hungarian  and  Transsylvanian  sides, 
are  the  Theias,  Sxamos,  Maros,  and  Aluta  ;  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
«des  of  the  Carpathians,  the  Sereth,  Moldava,  Pruth,  Hernath,  Oran, 
and  Neutra ;  and  in  the  central  and  Beskide  ranges,  the  Waag,  Vistula, 
Dunajec,  and  Dniester. 

The  last  mountain  ranges  which  we  hare  to  notice  are  the  Sudetsch 
and  other  branches  of  the  Hercynian  chain.  Where  the  westerly 
termination  of  the  Beskide  group  descends  with  its  broad  masses  into 
the  low  country  between  the  Vistula  and  Oder  an  extensive  girdle 
of  mountains  takes  its  rise.  Elevating  itself  at  this  point  from  the 
narrow  plain  which  lies  between  the  Upper  Oder  and  Beczva  at  their 
eastern  extremity,  and  from  the  plain  of  the  Hanna,  or  Upper  March, 
the  lofty  chain  of  the  Sudetes  follows  a  north-westerly  direction  for 
more  than  200  miles  through  the  upper  part  of  Moravia,  Austrion- 
Silesia,  and  along  the  northern  district*  of  Bohemia,  until  it  reaches 
the  Elbe,  the  right  bank  of  which  on  the  side  of  Saxony  forms  its 
north-westerly  limit.  The  Sudetes  are  the  boundary-line  between 
those  portions  of  the  Austrian  territory  and  the  Saxon  and  Prussian 
dominions  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  point  at  which  the  Elbe  has 
forced  a  passage  through  the  Ore-Mountain  group  of  the  Hercynian 
chain.  They  are  remarkable  rather  for  their  length  than  breadth ;  in 
no  part  are  they  completely  broken  by  the  interposition  of  plains,  and 
they  occasionally  rise  from  their  general  elevation  of  1000  feet  to  a 
height  of  4000  feet  The  natural  character  of  the  Sudetes  has  led  to 
their  subdivision  into  four  distinct  ranges,  of  which  the  first  in  order, 
commencing  with  their  vicinity  to  the  Carpathians,  is 

The  Siluian-ilormriaH  range,  whose  surface,  mostly  covered  with 
the  elevated  forests  on  the  confines  of  the  two  provinces,  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  March.  Its  mass  consists  of  primitive 
clay-slate  which  at  times  diverges  into  mica-slate.  The  central  sum- 
mits of  the  range  have  in  general  2000  feet  elevation,  but  its  loftiest 
heights,  the  Altvater  and  Spicglitzer  Schneeberg,  rise  to  4488  feet 
and4380  feet  respectively.  Numerous  branches  extend  in  various 
directions  from  the  main  group  ;  the  most  northerly  descends  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oppa,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  most  southerly  runs 
parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the  March  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Olmutz.  The  forests  in  this  range  descend  along  its  declivities  till 
they  skirt  a  soil  which  is  variously  and  highly  cultivated.  The  Alt- 
vater, which  stands  on  then  orth-western  side  of  the  range,  is  connected 
by  the  Huudsriicken  (or  Dog's  Back),  a  long  narrow  chain  running 
north-westward,  with  the  second,  or 

(Haiur-d'tbiryt,  a  quadrangular  mass  of  mountains  formed  by  two 
parallel  groups,  distant  between  14  and  19  miles  from  each  other,  and 
extending  about  40  or  45  miles  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to 
north-wait ;  they  are  united  in  the  south  by  the  mow-mountains  of 
OlaU,  and  in  the  north  by  those  of  Schweidnitz  hi  Prussian-Silesia. 
They  encompass  the  earldom  of  OlaU  on  every  side.  The  south- 
easterly knot,  which  bean  the  name  of  the  Olatzcr  Snow  Mountains, 
is  in  every  respect  the  rawest  and  wildest  as  well  as  the  most  elevated 
region  of  the  whole  Qlatzer-Oebirgc.  The  main  range  is  composed  of 
limestone.  The  principal  valleys  are  at  a  height  of  1200  or  1800  feet 
•hove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  produce  but  scanty  crops  of  gram ; 
the  slopes  are  covered  with  forests  to  a  considerable  point  of  elevation. 
The  Grosser  Schneeberg  (Great  Snow  Mountain),  4444  feet  in  height, 
is  the  loftiest  summit  of  this  range.  The  Glatcer-Oebirge  abut  in  the 
south  on  the  Moravian  Mountains,  sometimes  called  the  Alton-Gobi rgo, 
which  descend  in  a  south-westerly  direction  by  Landakron,  Zwittau, 
•ad  Iglau  to  the  Danube,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  they  form  a 
junction  with  the  Bohemian  Forest  Mountains,  or  Bohmerwald- 
Oebirge.  The  most  elevated  point  in  this  group  is  the  Plockenstein, 
whose  height  U4176  feet.  Cultivation  here  risen  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  the  backs  of  the  mountains  are  thickly  wooded.  The  western 
branches  of  the  Glatzer  chain  slope  down  into  the  plains  of  Bohemia, 
and  iu  eastern  after  spreading  over  the  northern  districts  of  Moravia 
disappear  in  the  lowlands  in  that  quarter.  A  lofty  mass  called  the 
Waldentrarg  Mountains,  in  the  south-westerly  part  of  the  principality 
of  8ch weiduiU,  unites  the  Glatast-Oebirge  with  the  third  range  of  the 
Sodetea, — 

The  MtKH-OMrgt,  or  Giant  Mountains,  which  mark  the  north- 
eastern  boundary  of  Bohemia,  rise  rapidly  from  the  low  region  in  the 
•oath-west  of  Prussian-Silesia,  where  the  Bober  has  its  source,  to  a 
height  of  8000  feet  and  upwards,  ascend  north-westward  until  they 
attain  an  elevation  of  6068  fest  at  the  Giant,  or  Snow-Cap  (Schnee- 


Koppe)  which  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  then  descend 
into  the  vale  of  the  Neiase  close  upon  the  environs  of  /it: 
Saxon-Lusatia.  The  latter  half  of  thin  range,  its  wildest  and  moot 
inclement  region,  is  more  commonly  known  under  the  appellut 
the  Iserkamm,  or  Iser  Mountains,  and  stretches  in  four  parallel  minnns 
with  numerous  well-wooded  branches  for  more  than  80  miles,  and 
with  a  breadth  of  about  14  miles,  from  the  vale  of  the  Neisse  into 
the  north  of  Bohemia,  and  into  the  circle  of  Lieguitz  in  Prussian 
Silesia.  The  sources  of  the  Iser,  which  lie  within  it  at  a  height  •  :" 
8400  feet  in  the  Bohemian  district  of  Bunxlau,  give  it  its  name.  The 
southern  branches  of  the  Riosen-Gebirge  consist  of  two  high  groups 
running  hi  a  parallel  line  with  the  main  range  from  the  banks  of  the 
Iser  to  those  of  the  greater  Aupa,  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Bohemia ;  the  loftier  group  of  the  two  has  summits  which  rise  here 
and  there  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  and  throw  out  branches  wlii.  h 
run  to  the  banks  of  both  rivers.  The  mass  of  the  Riesen-Gebii 
granite,  which  also  distinguishes  its  highest  peaks ;  and  its  subsidiary 
formation  is  gneiss,  which  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Eulen 
group  in  Prussian-Silesia,  and  mica-slate.  Nearly  nine  months  of 
winter  prevail  on  these  mountains,  which  from  being  the  most  elevated 
of  any  chain  in  the  north  of  Germany  have  been  not  inappropriately 
denominated  the  Giant  Mountains.  The  rawness  of  their  climate 
prevents  rye  from  ripening  at  a  greater  height  on  their  slope*  or  in 
the  valleys  than  1200  feet ;  nor  will  oats  or  potatoes  thrive  above  2400 
feet  —  seldom  indeed  above  1700  feet;  wood  becomes  of  stinted 
growth  when  the  height  exceeds  8600  feet,  and  the  regions  which  rise 
beyond  it  are  naked  granite.  In  spite  of  every  disadvantage  of  climate 
not  only  are  the  valleys  and  offsets  of  the  Riesen-Gebirge,  but  even  1 1 1.  •  i  r 
slopes  half  way  to  the  top,  thickly  inhabited ;  their  interior  is  occa- 
sionally the  site  of  a  broad  tract  of  marshy  flats,  and  their  descent  on 
the  Bohemian  side  is  far  more  abrupt  than  on  the  Silesian.  Of  the 
Lusatian  Mountains,  or  Lautitzer-Bergf,  the  fourth  and  last  range  of 
the  Sudetsch  branch  of  the  Hercynian  chain,  which  rise  from  the  vale 
of  the  Neisse  in  Lusatia  and  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and 
Oder,  we  shall  merely  observe  in  this  place,  that  there  is  an  arm  which 
stretches  from  its  southerly  declivity  into  the  heart  of  that  part  of 
Northern  Bohemia  which  has  the  Elbe  and  Iser  for  its  western  and 
eastern  boundaries. 

It  may  be  remarked  generally  of  the  Sudetes,  that  their  higher 
regions  are  of  various  primitive  formations,  and  in  certain  <liiv 
rich  in  different  kinds  of  ores.  The  mountain  ranges  of  more  mode- 
rate height  are  composed  of  clay-slate,  limestone,  and  amygdaloid,  and 
in  ports  contain  beds  of  coal.  The  offsets  which  stretch  deep  into 
Moravia  and  Bohemia  ore  of  flotz  trap  and  sandstone,  or  graywacke 
and  basalt,  with  isolated  and  towering  caps.  Both  sides  of  the  Sudetsch 
chain  abound  in  streams  which  spring  from  their  bosom.  Of  these 
the  most  considerable  on  the  northern  side  are — the  Oppa,  Neisse, 
Bober,  and  Neisse  in  Lusatia,  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Oder ;  and 
on  the  southern  side— the  Oder,  the  three  sources  of  which  lie  about 
14  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Olmiitz;  the  March,  or  Morava,  which 
runs  into  the  Danube ;  the  Iser,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Kibe  ;  and 
the  Elbe  itself,  which  springs  from  the  southern  foot  of  the  Schnee- 
Koppc. 

Another  considerable  range  of  the  Hercyniani  consists  of  two  moun- 
tain ranges  which  commence  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  at  that 
point  of  the  Bohemian  frontier  where  the  river  forces  a  passage  into 
Saxony,  and  running  first  in  a  south-westerly  line  between  the  two 
kingdoms  and  then  in  a  south-easterly  one  between  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia,  terminate  at  Linz  upon  the  Danube.  The  fonnrr.  ili-nomi- 
nated  the  Ore  Mountains  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  (Sachsisch-Bohmisch 
Erzgebirge),  extend  from  the  left  bonk  of  the  Elbe  to  the  most  western 
quarters  of  Bohemia,  which  the  Eger  drains  after  crossing  the  confines 
of  Bavaria :  from  this  point  also  the  group  called  the  Bohemian 
Middle  Mountains  (Mittel-Gebirge),  an  isolated  range  of  basalt  and 
porphyry  formation  at  no  point  rising  higher  than  2496  feet,  stretches 
with  its  gentle  summits  and  finely-wooded  slopes  across  the  north- 
western districts  of  Bohemia  to  the  vicinity  of  Leovositz,  in  nearly  a 
parallel  line  with  the  Erzgebirge.  The  Ore  Mountains,  whose 
northern  side  spreads  into  Saxony  and  descends  in  terrace-like  decli- 
vities until  it  approaches  the  Saale,  penetrate  in  their  south-westerly 
course  with  abrupt  descent  to  the  valleys  of  the  Eger  and  Biela, 
which  contain  Carlsbad  and  other  cr'ebrated  mineral  springs.  The 
whole  range  with  few  exception!.,  particularly  the  rocky  masses  of 
sandstone  next  the  banks  of  the  Kibe,  is  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  its 
conical  summits  are  well  wooded,  and  it  abounds  in  minerals.  lt« 
slopes  are  inhabited  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable  height.  Its 
length  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia 
has  been  estimated  at  05  miles,  whilst  its  breadth  in  this  direction 
varies  from  28  to  82  miles. 

The  second  and  south-easterly  line  of  the  Hercynian  chain  com- 
mences in  the  elevated  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eger,  and  from 
the  sources  of  the  Naab,  immediately  opposite  to  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Bohemian  Mittel-Gebirge.  Under  the  <lenoiiiin<ition  «( 
the  Bohemian  Forest  Mountains  (Bohmerwald-Gcbirge,  termed  by  the 
natives  the  Ssumava)  it  nms  between  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  until  it 
reaches  the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  those  two  kingdoms  meet 
the  north-westernmost  extremity  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  at  the 
base  of  the  Drey-Sessel  Mountain ;  from  this  point  it  divides  into  an 
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easterly  chain  running  beyond  Rosenberg  on  the  Moldau  and  sepa- 
rating Bohemia  from  tie  Archduchy,  and  also  into  a  southerly  chain 
which  terminates  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  Linz.  The 
principal  chain  of  the  Bbhmerwald  is  between  HO  and  120  miles  in 
length,  and  its  average  breadth  about  20  miles ;  its  general  features 
are  those  of  a  wild,  gloomy,  thickly -wooded,  and  precipitous  region, 
full  of  mountain  torrents  and  valleys.  The  highest  elevations  on  the 
side  of  Bohemia,  in  the  districts  of  Klattau,  Prachin,  and  Budweis, 
are  the  Drey-Sessel  Mountain  which  is  3798  feet,  and  the  Kubani  which 
is  4218  feet  high.  It  is  rich  in  metals  and  minerals,  and  that  portion 
of  it  which  lies  within  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  exchanges  its  original 
name  for  that  of  the  Karlsberge,  or  Saarergebirge.  The  principal 
rivers  which  spring  from  the  Bbhmerwald  are  the  Naab,  Regen, 
Beraun,  Vottova  or  Ottova,  and  Moldau. 

The  last  of  this  long  succession  of  Austrian  highlands  is  that  other 
range  of  the  Hercynian  chain  by  which  Moravia  is  separated  from 
Bohemia,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name  of  the  Moravian  Mountains 
(Mahrisch-Gebirge).  At  their  south-western  extremity  they  unite 
with  the  offsets  of  the  Bbhmerwald-Gebirge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
spread  towards  Mblk  on  the  Danube,  and  direct  their  course 
north  -eastward,  forming  the  line  of  frontier  between  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  until  they  form  a  junction  with  the  Glatzer-Gebirge  of  the 
Sudetach  chain,  as  already  described. 

The  great  plains  will  be  more  fully  noticed  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  soil  and  products  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Hydrography,  Communications,  <tc. — The  only  sea-coast  which  this 
great  empire  possesses  is  on  the  Adriatic,  the  waters  of  which,  so  far 
as  the  Austrian  dominions  are  concerned,  extend  from  the  Punto  di 
Goro  along  the  eastern  territory  of  Venice,  the  western,  southern,  and 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  Government  of  Triest  in  Illyria,  the  Kiistenland, 
or  maritime  district,  of  Hungary  and  Austrian  Croatia,  and  the 
western  limits  of  Dalmatia  to  their  most  southerly  extremity.  In 
describing  this  line,  the  Adriatic  not  only  makes  four  considerable 
bays  or  inlets — the  Lagunes  of  Venice,  the  Gulfs  of  Venice  and 
Fiume  or  Quarnero,  and  the  Bay  of  Cattaro — but  forms  several  narrow 
straits  called  canals,  between  the  islands  and  mainland  in  its  north- 
eastern parts  ;  such  are  the  Morlakian  Canal  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
the  canals  of  Pago,  Zara,  di  Mezzo,  Solta,  Trau,  Brazza,  Curgola, 
Narenta,  and  others. 

The  Austrian  territory,  with  regard  to  lakes  and  inland  waters, 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  most  countries  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
its  southern  and  eastern  provinces.  The  Flatten  See,  or  as  the  natives 
call  it  Lake  Balaton  (from  a  Slavonian  word  implying  dirt  or  mud), 
is  in  the  south-west  of  Hungary,  about  60  miles  south  of  Komorn  on 
the  Danube.  Its  surface  occupies  an  area  of  504  square  miles, 
including  its  swampy  borders ;  and  it  receives  the  Szala,  and  upwards 
of  forty  streams  and  rivulets.  About  70  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
the  Flatten  See  lies  the  Neusiedler  See,  which  the  Hungarians  term 
Fertoe,  an  unnavigable  lake,  which  contains  120  square  miles  of 
surface,  and  is  at  least  60  miles  in  circumference.  The  incrustations 
of  salt,  soda,  and  vitriol  which  are  found  along  its  sides,  render  its 
water  unfit  for  use.  The  Griiner  See,  or  Green  Lake,  is  a  small  lake 
on  the  Tatra  Mountains,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Liptau,  in  Hungary, 
the  water  of  which  has  a  green  appearance,  but  proves  to  be  pure  and 
transparent  when  drawn  out.  Numerous  smaller  lakes  and  swamps 
are  scattered  as  we  have  before  observed  over  the  Hungarian  soil ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  Palitsh  and  White  lakes,  which  are 
impregnated  with  natron,  and  are  situated  between  Theresianopel  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  The  adjacent  principality  of  Transsyl- 
vania  is  scarcely  less  abundantly  supplied  with  lakes ;  they  are  of 
considerable  depth,  mostly  situated  on  the  plateaus  of  high  mountains, 
and  are  seldom  known  to  have  any  outlets.  The  inhabitants  are 
accustomed  to  term  them  Eyes  of  the  Sea.  The  Tsheger,  or  Hudnsa 
See,  which  has  an  area  of  63  square  miles,  is  1 4  miles  in  length,  and 
lies  in  the  north-east  circle  of  Doboka,  is  the  largest  of  the  Transsyl- 
vanian  lakes.  Compared  with  its  extent  however  there  is  no  province 
in  the  empire  which  is  richer  in  lakes  than  that  of  the  Upper  Ens,  in 
the  Archduchy  of  Austria.  The  most  considerable  among  them  are — 
the  Attcr  See,  or  Kammer  Lake,  which  the  Atter,  or  Ascha,  unites 
with  the  Man  See,  or  Mond  See  (Lake  of  the  Moon),  the  latter  being 
7  miles  long  and  5  miles  broad ;  immediately  east  of  the  Atter  See, 
the  Gemund,  or  Traun  See,  through  which  the  Traun  flows  from  the 
Hall-stiidter  See,  which  receives  the  small  streams  Ischel,  Gosa,  and 
Ftid.jrbach  ;  the  lakes  Waller,  Matt,  Alben,  or  St.  Wolfgang's,  and 
Irr,  or  Zeller.  The  neighbouring  province  of  Styria  has  no  large 
lakes ;  but  Illyria,  particularly  the  mountain  districts  of  Carinthia 
and  Carniola,  abounds  in  them.  The  most  extensive  are  the  Worth 
See,  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  Klagenfurt,  about  2  miles  distant 
from  that  town;  it  is  11  miles  long,  has  a  superficies  of  28  square 
mil.'-,  and  is  very  rich  in  fish  ;  and  the  lakes  Miihlstiidt  and  Ossiach, 
in  the  circle  of  Villach.  But  none  are  so  remarkable  as  the  Czirknitze 
in  the  circle  of  Adelsberg,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
limestone  heights,  and  occupies  a  surface  of  63  square  miles  :  it  con- 
tains eighteen  subterranean  cavities,  or  reservoirs,  through  which  its 
waters  at  times  disappear,  and  again  flow  in.  In  this  basin  are  three 
liill.-i,  which,  when  the  water  fills  it,  become  so  many  islands,  and  on 
l>  of  the  largest  of  which,  called  Vorneck,  lies  the:  villni"  <>( 
Ottok.  Eight  streams  and  rivulets  run  into  this  lake,  and  nine 


villages  and  twenty  churches  are  seated  on  ite  margin.  In  Austrian 
Croatia,  besides  the  Tsuntratz  there  are  eight  lakes  among  the 
Capella  Mountains,  to  the  south  of  Carlstadt,  called  the  Pillwitzer 
Seen,  the  waters  of  which  descend  over  magnificent  falls  from  the 
uppermost  basin  to  the  lowest. 

Dalmatia  too  is  full  of  lakes,  of  which  we  may  mention — in  the 
north-west,  that  of  Novigrad,  through  which  the  Zernianja  flows; 
lakes  Narin,  Kadin,  and  Vrana,  south  of  Zara ;  the  Trocklian,  which 
receives  the  Kerka  before  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Sebenico  ;  and  the 
Rostol,  Prelosaz,  and  Veliki  Jesero,  which  lie  more  inland.  Many  of 
the  Dalmatian  lakes  however  frequently  become  dry  from  want  both 
of  rain  and  springs,  which  are  rare,  owing  to  the  calcareous  character 
of  this  province. 

Of  the  several  lakes  in  the  Italian  dominions  of  Austria  there  are 
two  of  which  the  property  is  shared  with  neighbouring  states  :  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  or  Lake  of  Locarno,  on  the  north-western  borders  of 
Lombardy,  stretches  southward  from  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino ;  its 
south-western  and  southern  extremity  borders  on  Piedmont,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  eastern  banks  on  the  government  of  Milan  as 
low  as  Sesto  Calende.  It  is  above  45  miles  in  length,  and  from  4J 
miles  to  7  miles  in  breadth.  The  other  lake,  the  Lago  di  Lugano,  or 
di  Laviso,  is  connected  with  Lago  Maggiore  by  the  Tresa ;  the 
larger  portion  of  this  lake  is  in  the  canton  of  Ticino ;  it  is  nearly 
25  miles  long,  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  5  miles,  and  on  the 
Lombardy  side  upwards  of  40  rivulets  flow  into  it.  The  remaining 
lakes  of  importance  in  this  quarter  are  situated  wholly  within  the 
Austrian  territory  :  they  are  the  Lago  di  Como,  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  Lago  di  Lugano,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Lombardy.  Its  length  is  about  33  miles,  but  its  breadth  is  nowhere 
more  than  2£  miles.  Beyond  Bellagio,  where  it  divides  into  two 
arms,  the  eastern  is  more  commonly  called  the  Lago  di  Lecco.  Besides 
the  Adda,  which  runs  through  it,  195  small  rivers  aiid  streams 
fall  into  it.  The  Lago  di  Garda,  the  largest  lake  in  Italy  and  the 
most  important  for  its  traffic,  is  politically  intersected  by  a  portion  of 
the  boundary  line  between  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  territory.  It 
covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  290  square  miles,  runs  parallel  with  the 
Adige  from  Riva  to  Peschiera,  west  of  Verona,  for  a  length  of  nearly 
35  miles,  and  has  a  breadth  varying  from  about  5  miles  to  14  miles; 
it  is  deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  large  vessels,  is  traversed 
by  the  Mincio,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sarca  and  several 
minor  streams. 

To  this  enumeration  lakes  Iseo,  which  lies  north-west  of  Brescia, 
and  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  of  19  miles  by  the  Oglio ; 
Idro,  to  the  east  of  the  Iseo,  7  miles  long,  through  which  the 
Chiese  flows ;  and  d'Alleghe,  of  the  same  length,  in  the  delegation  of 
Vicenza,  may  be  added. 

The  adjoining  earldom  of  the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg  has  numerous 
lakes,  but  they  are  of  limited  size ;  the  largest,  called  the  Achen 
See,  in  the  circle  of  the  Vale  of  the  Lower  Inn,  does  not  exceed  5 
miles  in  length.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Boden  See,  or  Lake  of  Constanz,  are 
likewise  comprehended  within  the  Tyrolese  borders. 

In  closing  this  summary  of  the  principal  inland  seas  and  lakes  which 
lie  scattered  over  the  Austrian  dominions,  we  must  not  omit  the  mul- 
titude of  sheets  of  water  to  which  the  Bohemians,  Galicians,  and 
Moravians  give  the  name  of  seen,  or  lakes,  though  neither  from  their 
extent  nor  any  other  characteristic  is  this  an  appropriate  term. 
Bohemia  especially,  besides  the  Teschmitz,  Plockensteiuer,  and  Rum- 
mer Seen,  in  the  respective  circles  of  Klattau,  Budweis,  and  Saatz, 
possesses  so  great  an  abundance  of  these  sheets  of  water,  or  teiche, 
that  they  were  estimated  50  years  ago  at  upwards  of  20,000,  and 
the  extent  of  soil  which  they  covered  at  189,600  acres.  The  Ezeperka 
near  Pardubicze  in  the  circle  of  Chrudim  is  one  of  the  largest,  and 
contains  several  finely-wooded  islands.  Of  late  years  however  the  num- 
ber has  been  much  reduced,  and  the  soil  recovered  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  In  Galicia  there  are  said  to  be  nearly  3900  of 
these  sheets  of  water ;  and  in  the  Moravian  circle  of  Zuaim  alone, 
nearly  500. 

The  lagunes,  or  swamps,  which  are  formed  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  in  the  passage  of  the  alpine  rivers  into  that  basin,  are  divided 
into  five  distinct  systems,  each  appertaining  to  one  of  those  five  rivers. 
One  of  them,  the  Lagune  of  Venice,  stretches  from  Broudolo  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Piave,  and  is  defended  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Adriatic  by  a  dam,  partly  formed  by  nature  and  partly  by  art.  Where 
the  waters  are  qufescent  they  are  termed  'dead,'  and  where  they  are 
in  motion,  '  living'  lagunes. 

The  empire  of  Austria  belongs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  four 
of  the  great  river  systems  of  Europe — those  of  the  Euxiue,  Baltic, 
North  Sea,  and  Mediterranean.  The  Danube  enters  the  western  part 
of  Austria  at  Passau,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  and  flowing  in  a 
general  east  by  south  direction  past  Linz,  Vienna,  and  Presburg,  turns 
round  at  Waitzen,  in  the  heart  of  Hungary,  and  has  a  southerly  course 
till  it  is  joined  by  the  Drave  near  the  village  of  Almas,  to  the  east  of 
Esseg  or  Eszeck,  the  capital  of  Slavonia.  Here  it  takes  a  general 
south-eastern  direction,  and  washing  the  walls  of  Peterwardein  and 
Semlin  meets  and  receives  the  Save  at  Belgrade  :  from  this  point 
it  continues  its  tortuous  course  eastward  between  the  Austrian  and 
Turkish  dominions  until  it  reaches  Orsova,  below  which  it  enters 
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Wiillachia ;  luring  tnrened  the  Austrian  territory  for  more  than 
600  mils*,  •long  the  whole  line  of  which  it  is  navigable,  although 
Aram  the  rapidity  of  iu  current  it  is  only  used  in  its  descent,  except 
by  steam-vessels,  which  ascend  it  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna.  By  a 
canal  beyond  the  limit)  of  the  Austrian  empire  the  Danube  is  con- 
nected with  the  Rhine,  and  a  communication  is  thus  formed  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea.  Where  it  first  enters  Austria  its 
Tmlley,  narrowed  by  the  declivities  of  the  Noric  Alps  and  Bbhmerwald, 
is  continued  between  rocks  until  it  arrives  below  Linz ;  nor  do  the 
difficulties  of  ite  navigation  terminate  until  its  steep  banks  sink  down 
into  the  tranquil  valley  which  opens  above  Vienna.  Here  it  divides 
into  several  '•bBnn"l«,  created  by  a  multitude  of  islands,  such  as  the 
Lobau,  Prater,  4c.,  and  then  flows  towards  the  borders  of  Hungary : 
its  passage  into  this  kingdom,  between  Haimburg  and  Presburg,  is 
skirted  by  the  Leitha  range  of  the  Noric  Alps  on  ita  right  bonk, 
and  the  Leaver  Carpathians  on  its  left.  This  point  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Upper  Danube.  From  Presburg  to  Kumom  the  Lower 
Danube  flows  through  two  channels  (the  northern  receiving  the 
Waag  and  the  southern  the  Raab),  which  bound  each  side  of  the 
extensive  island  of  Schiitt ;  uniting  at  the  eastern  end  of  that  island, 
it  winds  between  the  Bakony  Forest  (mountains)  and  the  base  of  the 
most  western  arms  of  the  Carpathians  through  Gran  to  Waitzen. 
From  Waitzen  it  describes  a  very  tortuous  line  through  the  spacious 
lowlands  of  Hungary  into  Slavonia,  winding  round  islands,  and  edged 
by  swamp  and  marsh.  The  average  width  of  the  Danube  in  its  course 
through  Austria  is  stated  by  Lichtcnstcrn  to  be  600  feet,  and  ita 
average  depth  to  vary  from  8  feet  to  42  feet ;  its  fall  between  Vienna 
and  Ofen  in  Hungary  is  77  feet;  and  according  to  Heinrichs  between 
Ingolstedt  (which  lies  about  90  miles  nearly  due  west  of  Pasaatt  and 
Perth)  it  is  813  Parisian  feet  The  absolute  elevation  of  ite  surface  is 
set  down  by  Lichtenstern  as  972  feet  at  Paasau,  690  feet  at  Linz,  480  feet 
at  Vienna,  312  feet  at  Presburg,  258  feet  at  Raab,  and  216  feet  at 
Pesth.  [DASLBE.] 

The  more  important  of  the  streams  which  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Danube,  after  they  have  flowed  through  portions  of  the 
Austrian  territory,  arc, 

1.  The  Inn,  which  crosses  the  Orisons  frontier  above  the  paaa  of 
FinstermUntz  into  the  Tyrol,  through  whose  northern  districts,  par- 
ticularly the   extensive  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Inn,  it  runs  to  the 
borders  of  south-eastern  Bavaria,  which  it  meets  at  Eichelwang.  From 
this  point  it  runs  north  and  then  east  through  the  elevated  plateau  of 
Bavaria  for  about  90  miles  to  Braunau  in  Austria,  whence  it  flows 
northward,  forming  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  and  Austria  until 
it   joins  the  Danube  at  Passau  after  on  entire  course  of  nearly  320 
111  i KM.     It  becomes  navigable  at  Hall,  after  passing  Innsbruck.     Its 
principal  tributary  stream  is  the  Salza,  or  Salzach,  which  springs  from 
the  Noric  Alps  at  the  Krummler-Tauern,  above  Ronoch,  on  the  south- 
western limits  of  Austria :  it  traverses  the  vole  of  the  Pinzgau,  turns 
north  and  pianns  through  Salzburg,  at  a  short  distance  above  which 
town  it  becomes  navigable,  and  terminates  a  course  of  nearly  200 
miles  by   joining  the   Inn  at   Homing,  a  little  south  of  Braunau. 
Between  Braunau  and   the  point  where  the  left  bank  receives  the 
Scale,  it  runs  between  the  Archduchy  and  Bavaria. 

2.  The  Trait*,  another  navigable  river  of  the  Upper  Ens  province, 
springs  out  of  two  lakes  in  the  north-western  comer  of  Styria,  soon 
after  enters  the  province  of  the  Ens,  flows  northward  through  the 
HallsUtter  and  Gemiind  or  Traun  lakes,  and  passing  through  \\ ,  >- 
terminates  a  course  of  about  110  miles  near  Zitzelau,  below  Lin/., 
where  it  meet*  the  Danube,  after  ita  waters  have  been  increased  by 
UM  Ajar,  Aim,  and  Krema. 

3.  The  I'm,  or  Euns,  has  ite  source  in  a  lake  above  Radatadt  in  (he 
circle  of  Salzburg,  passes  through  the  north-western  part  of  Ktvri.-i, 
and  entering  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  falls  into  the  Danube  near 
Knus.     It  receives  the  Stojcr  just  above  the  town  of  that  name,  and 
has  a  course  of  about  170  miles. 

4.  The  March,  or  Morava,  begins  ite  course  of  about  220  miles  at 
the  foot  of  the  Schneeberge  (Snow  Mountains),  at  the  most  north- 
WMtoriy  point  of  the  border  between  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian- 
Silesia  ;  descends  southward  to  Litteu  in  Moravia,  between  gradually 
lowering  banks ;  thence  it  runs  through  lowlands,  where  woodland 
and  marsh  alternately  bound  ite  bed,  to  Olniutz  and  Hadrasch.     It 
leaves  Moravia  above  Hohenau  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Archduchy  of  Austria,  separates  that  province  from  Hungary  during 
the  remainder  of  ite  course,  and  meete  the  Danube  at  Theben,  a  little 
above  Presburg.     The  Tbaya  has  a  coarse  of  abouU170  miles  through 
/.n.iim  from  the  Moravian  Mountains ;  after  it  has  been  joined  by  the 
Schwartz,  which  crosses  Moravia  through  llninn  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  it  u  the  principal  stream  which  flows  into  the  March. 

6.  The  Draft,  or  Drsu,  which  rises  on  Mount  Pellegrino  not  far 


part    of  Styria,    (lowing   past    Mahrburg  enters   the    south-west  of 

Hungary  above  the  Vonwdin,  bounds  the  north-eastern  districts  of 

*»•*«•.  •»'  'uiube  near  Almas,  a  village  east  of  Eszek  in 

Havooia,  which  u  h.i.lt  „„  ju  right  bank,  after  a  course  of  nearly 

0  miles.     Its  fUaf  subsidiary  streams  are  the  Oail,  which  joins  the 

.D«v«  on  the  right  bau*  belov  Villach;  and  Uw  Muhr,  or  Murr, 


which  issues  from  two  lakes  in  the  mountains  of  that  name  belonging 
to  the  Noric  Alps  in  the  circle  of  Salzburg,  and  flows  through 
eastward  to  Judenburg,  where  it  becomes  navigable :  it  then  passes 
Bruck,  and  afterwards  taking  a  southem  course  runs  by  Gr.it*.  The 
lost  part  of  its  course  is  more  to  the  east :  it  meete  the  Drave  on 
its  left  bank  at  the  market-town  of  Legrad,  about  40  miles  east  of 
Varaadin. 

6.  The  Sare,  or  Snu,  springs  from  the  east  side  of  Mount  Tcrglou, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Carinthion  Alps,  takes  a  south-easterly 
course  above  Layboch  to  the  centre  of  the  boundary-line  between 
Styria  and  lllyrio,  follows  that  lino  to  its  south-eastern  termination ; 
then  crosses  the  south  of  Austrian  Croatia  to  the  north-eastern  con- 
fines of  Turkish  Croatia,  and  during  the  remainder  of  a  course  of 
about  440  miles  runs  along  the  frontier  between  the  Military  Frontier 
province  of  Austria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia,     It  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube  between  Scmliu  and  Belgrade,  and  becomes  navigable  above 
Agram  in  Croatia.     The  largest  streams  which  fall  into  it  ore  on  ite 
right  bank,  namely,  the  Unim,  which  crosses  into  the  Military  Frontier 
province  from  Turkish  Croatia  above  Novi,  and  forms  the  line  of 
frontier  between  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  territories  to  the  spot  near 
Usciza,  opposite  Dubicza,  where  it  joins  the  Save  after  a  course  of 
about  130  miles;    and   the   Kulpa  which  turning   from  a  lake  near 
Mount  Szagora  in  Illyria  becomes  partially  navigable  at  Karlstedt, 
and  terminates  a  course  of  above  200  miles  by  joining  the  Save 
between  Sissek  and  Petrinja. 

7.  The  Waag,  formed  of  the  AVhite  Waag,  which  issues  from  the 
Qreen  Sea,  in  the  northern  circle  of  Liptau  in  Hungary,  and  of  the 
Block  Waag,  which  springs  from  the  celebrated  Mount  Kravola-Hola, 
flows  from  their  junction,  cast  of  Sz  Miklos,  changes  from  a  south- 
westerly to  a  south-easterly  direction  at  Neustodt,  and  completes  ite 
course  of  270  miles  by  traversing  extensive  plains  until  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube  at  Komoni.     North  of  that  fortress  the  Waag 
receives  the  Neutra,  which  flows  110  miles  from  ite  source  in  the 
Ore  Mountains  between  Treutsin  and  NeusohL 

8.  The  Gran,  whose  source  lies  in  the  Ramaa  Mountains,  on  the 
upper  plateau  of  the  Hungarian  Ore  Mountains,  skirt*  thu  south. i iy 
feet  of  the  Liptau  range  until  it  reaches  Neusohl,  from  which  it  winds 
to  the  south  and  traverses  a  long  series  of  plains  to  its  junction  with 
the  Danube  at  Parkany,  opposite  the  town  of  Gmn.     lie  length  is 
stated  to  be  161  miles.     The-Eypel,  or  Ipoli,  likewise  falls  into  the 
Danube  somewhat  below  Gran;  it  has  ite  source  in  the  Ohirosky 
Mountains  north-east  of  Sagh. 

9.  The  Lrit/ta  rises  in  the  Shimmering  south  of  the  Wiener- Wald, 
in  the  Lower  Ens,  runs  north-east  into  the  Hungarian  circle  of  Wiesel- 
burg,  and  then  flows  south-east  into  an  arm   of  the  Danube  near 
Ungarisch  Altenburg,  above  the  town  of  Wieselburg,  after  a  course  of 
about  80  miles. 

10.  The  Raab  rises  on  Mount  Rechbcrg  in  Styria,  takes  a  southern 
bend  into  the  western  plains  of  Hungary,  where  it  is  navigable,  and 
then  flows  between   swampy   banks   north-eastward   to  Raab,   near 
which  it  falls  into  the  Danube.     Its  length  is  about  170  miles,  and  iU 
average  breadth  55  paces. 

11.  The  .SnnY;  flows  from  the  Bakouy   Forest  in  the  west  of 
Hungary,  takes  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Stuhl-weissenburg,  fr»m 
which  town  the  Sarvitz  Canal   renders   it   navigable;    it    j..inH   the 
Danube  on  the  right  bank  at  liata,  to  the  north-east  of  Funfkirchen. 

12.  The  7'litift,  or  Ticza,  which   in  the  most  considerable  of  the 
streams  tributary  to  the  Danube,  and  is  said  to  have  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  fUh  than  any  other  river  in  I'.uropc,  issues  from  three  springs 
on  mounts  Szcssul,  Rusca,  and  Pictron,  in  the  most  north-easterly 
part  of  the  Transaylvanian  range  of  the  Carpathian  chain.     From 
two  of  these  springs  flow  the  Black  and  White  Theiss,  which  unite  at 
Hzigeth,  whence  the  river  takes  a  very  tortuous  course,  chiefly  how- 
ever in  a  westerly  direction,  to  Groat  Siollos  and  Tokay,  and  thence 
descends  with    numberless   windings   and   bonlere<l    in   general   by 
marsh  lauds  through  the  extensive  plains  of  central  and  southern 
Hungary,  keeping  a  line  nearly  parallel  with   the  Danube  until  it 


into   the   Military-Fi  mce,  ami  jnin*  the  Danube 

about  20  miles  to  the  south-oast  of  Peterwanlein.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Theiss  is  estimated  by  Malcliu*  and  others  at  740  miles.  It 
lias  numerous  large  tributaries:  the  Bodmgh  is  composed  of  several 
mountain  streams  from  the  Caparthians,  and  joinx  tin-  Tin-is*  at 
Tokay;  the  Hernath  springs  from  the  Kravola-Hola  in  Northern 
Hungary,  becomes  navigable  at  Koschau,  and  after  it  has  received  the 
Sajo  (or  Schajo)  within  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth  terminates  a 
course  of  upwards  of  150  miles  below  Onod,  about  28  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Tokay;  the  Zogyva,  iu  conjunction  with  the  Tamo, 
comes  down  from  the  Matra  Mountains  in  the  circle  of  Heves,  and 
f'. nning  one  stream  meete  the  Thcias  at  Szolnok.  The  Saunos  rises 
on  Mount  Batra  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Tronssylvanio,  and 
receives  the  Leaner  Szamos  at  Dees  in  Northern  Transsylvania,  after 
the  latter  has  descended  from  the  western  mountains  of  that  princi- 
pality past  Klauscnburg ;  from  Dees  the  Szamos  flows  iu  a  north- 
western 'lin.iion  ("  S/iithinar  in  Eastern  Hungary,  and  thence 
continues  its  course,  which  is  above  300  miles  in  length,  until  it 
reaches  the  Theiss  at  Oltsva,  about  60  miles  duo  east  of  Tokay.  The 
Kocroesx  or  Kooroes  is  composed  of  several  streams,  particularly  the 
Rapid,  White,  and  Black  Kocroesz,  which  issuing  from  the  Ore  Moun- 
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tains  in  Western  Transsylvania,  and  flowing  westward  through  the 
plain  of  Debreczin  and  Grosswardein,  unite  in  one  channel  a  little 
below  Bekes,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Bekesh  in  Eastern  Hungary  : 
the  united  stream  joins  the  Theiss  opposite  to  Czongrad.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Koroesz  united  stream  has  been  computed  at  280  miles. 
The  Marosch,  or  Maros,  rises  in  Mount  Dethegy,  south-east  of  Sz  Miklos, 
near  the  eastern  borders  of  Transsylvauia,  has  a  tortuous  course 
through  the  heart  of  that  principality,  passing  near  Neumark  and 
Karlsburg,  and  quits  it  in  the  south-west :  it  thence  flows  westerly 
through  the  great  Hungarian  plain,  passes  the  towns  of  Arad  and 
Mako,  and  falls  into  the  Theiss  after  a  course,  according  to  Lichten- 
stern  and  others,  of  more  than  500  miles,  at  Szegedin.  This  river 
abounds  in  fish,  and  gold  is  found  in  its  bed.  The  Bega,  to  which 
the  name  of  Ka^g  is  given  in  its  lower  course,  has  its  source  near 
Gyular,  on  the  Hungarian  side  of  the  south-west  borders  of  Transsyl- 
vania, and  following  a  south-westerly  line  through  the  plains  of 
Temeswar,  throws  itgelf  into  the  Danube  near  Szarduk,  about  18 
miles  north  of  Semlin,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  morasses. 

13.  The    Temeih,    or    Temes,    is    another    considerable  tributary 
to  the   Danube,  for  its  whole  length  is  not  less  than  270  miles ;  this 
river  flows  from  Mount  Satnenik,  one  of  the  Transsylvanian  Alps, 
situated  in  the  Hungarian  Banat  (now  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Military  Frontiers),  winds  tortuously  through  the  plains,  swamps, 
and  woods  of  South-Eastern  Hungary  and  the  Military  Frontiers,  and 
has  its  influx  near  Pantsova,  8  or  9  miles  east  of  Belgrade. 

14.  The  Alula  (Alt,  or  Olt)  rises  in  Mount  Locawas,  in  Eastern 
Transsylvania,  runs  south  to  Illyesalva,  thence  northward  to  Hopecz, 
and  thence  south-westward  in  the  direction  of  Hermannstadt ;  from 
which  point  it  descends  to  the  south,  breaks  through  the  pass  of 
Rothenthurm,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  confines  of  Trans- 
sylvania, into  the  plains  of  Wallachia,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube  opposite  to  Nicopolis.     Within  the  borders  of  Transsylvania 
it  is  joined  by  the  Fekete,  Hormorod,  and  close  upon  the  pass  of 
Rothenthurm,  the  Czsibin,  on  which  Hermannstadt  U  built.  [AtCTA.] 

15.  The  Pruth,  whose  source  lies  in  the  Ozorna  Mountains  of  the 
Carpathian  chain,   within  the  limits  of  the   circle   of  Marmaros  in 
Hungary,   flows   in   a   deep    valley  through   southern   Galicia   past 

"  Koloma  to  Tshernovitz,  and  traverses  the  Galician  frontier,  from 
which  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Moldavia,  until  it 
turns  to  the  south-east  and  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Reni,  below 
Oalatsh. 

16.  The  Sereth,   which   riaes    from   the   northerly  branch   of  the 
Szesul  Mountain,  north-west  of  the  town  of  that  name  in  the  Bucko- 
wine,  only  so  far  appertains  to  the  Austrian  dominions  that  it  winds 
round  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  and  quits  it  just  above  the 
town  of  Sereth  to  pass  into  Moldavia,  through  which  it  flows  until  it 
reaches  the  Danube  at  Fodeni.  to  the  westward  of  Galatsh. 

The  Dniater  does  not  rise  within  the  Austrian  borders.  This 
impetuous  river  has  its  source  in  lake  Miedoborczek,  on  the  north- 
eastern aide  of  the  Carpathian  Forest  Mountains,  and  in  the  circle  of 
Sambor  in  Galicia.  It  thence  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  along 
the  western  borders  of  the  Galician  Plains,  winding  more  to  the  east 
as  it  approaches  Zalesczyk,  below  which,  and  until  it  draws  near  to 
Choczym,  it  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Galicia  and  Bessarabia. 
The  Dneister  traverses  or  bounds  the  former  kingdom  for  a  length 
of  about  190  miles,  but  is  difficult  of  navigation  from  the  rocks  and 
shallows  with  which  it  abounds.  The  Dneister  has  various  subsidiary 
streams  in  Galicia. 

Parts  of  the  northern  dominions  of  Austria  are  likewise  connected 
with  the  Baltic  through  the  Viitula  and  Oder.  The  former  of  these 
rivers  originates  in  the  confluence  of  the  White,  Black,  and  Lesser 
Vistulas — three  rivulets  which  descend  from  the  sides  of  three  moun- 
tains of  the  Beskide  range,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Teachen  in  Austrian  Silesia,  and  unite  at  Vistula,  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Tankow.  After  flowing  to  the  northern  boundary  of  that 
circle,  it  turns  westward  and  separates  Austrian  from  Prussian  Silesia, 
until  it  reaches  the  confines  of  Galicia  ;  from  this  point  it  pursues  a 
course  gradually  inclining  more  and  more  to  the  north  as  it  describes 
the  frontier-line  between  Galicia,  Prussian  Silesia,  nnd  the  kingdom 
of  Poland ;  and  it  quits  the  Austrian  borders  below  Zawhicost,  having 
previously  paused  between  Cracow  and  Padgorze.  So  early  in  its 
course  does  the  Vistula  assume  a  majestic  character,  that  even  above 
Skotshau  it  attains  a  breadth  of  1700  feet  and  upwards,  which 
increases  to  a  still  greater  breadth  before  it  leaves  the  duchy  of 
Teschen,  whilst  it  becomes  fit  for  navigation  at  Cracow.  The  length 
of  its  course  through  Galicia,  and  along  its  frontier,  is  about  195  miles. 
IU  numerous  tributaries  form  the  most  important  streams  in  the 
kingdom  of  Galicia. 

The  Oder  is  not  connected  with  any  other  portion  of  the  Austrian 
territory  but  the  northern  margraviate  of  Moravia  and  Silesia.  Ito 
sources  lie  near  the  village  of  Haslich,  about  14  miles  east  of  Olmiitz; 
from  thin  spot  it  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  between  wooded  accli- 
vities to  Oderau  in  Silesia ;  hence  it  soon  turns  to  the  north,  and 
meets  the  Prussian  frontier  north  of  Ostrau,  where,  after  receiving 
the  Oppa,  which  flows  along  the  Austrian-Sileaian  border  west  of  that 
town,  it  continues  that  line  of  border  until  the  Elsa  (or  Oelsa)  has 
d(«c«ided  into  it  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  duchy  of 
Teschen,  the  capital  of  which  is  situated  on  its  banks.  It  now  passes 
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at  once  into  Prussian  Silesia,  after  a  course  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
of  about  50  miles. 

A  part  of  this  empire  is  likewise  comprehended  within  the  limits 
of  the  river  system  of  the  Korth  Sea,  by  the  Elbe,  which  commences 
its  upper  course  from  the  junction  of  a  multitude  of  brooks,  all 
issuing  from  the  western  foot  of  the  Snow-cap  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Bohemia,  in  the  Giant  Mountains  of  the  Sudetsch  range, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  4151  feet  above  the  sea.  It  leaves  the  moun- 
tains at  Hohenelbe,  descends  southerly  to  Kb'nigingratz  in  Eastern 
Bohemia,  then  winds  round  by  the  south,  and  flows  westerly  till  it 
reaches  Brandeis,  14  miles  north-east  of  Prague  ;  from  this  town  it 
pursues  its  course  through  the  northern  districts  of  Bohemia  to 
Leitmeritz,  and  thence  to  the  village  of  Herrnkretecham,  where  it 
crosses  into  Saxony  through  the  opening  of  a  deep  romantic  vale, 
after  flowing  for  a  distance  of  about  160  miles  through  the  Bohemian 
territory.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  surface  of  the  Elbe,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  618  feet  «t  Kbnigingratz,  declines  to  426  feet  at 
Melnick,  about  15  miles  north-west  of  Brandeis,  and  to  320  feet  at 
Schandau,  in  the  Saxon  circle  of  Meissen.  This  river  does  not 
become  navigable  until  it  has  received  an  accession  of  waters  from 
the  Moldau,  the  most  considerable  of  its  collateral  branches  in 
Bohemia.  The  Moldau  issues  from  the  Black  Mountain,  one  of  the 
Bohemian  forest  range  in  the  south-east  of  Bohemia,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Budweis,  flows  through  the  heart  of  Bohemia  to  Prague,  and 
after  a  course  6f  more  than  220  miles  falls  into  the  Elbe  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  Melnick. 

The  Jihine,  another  great  branch  of  the  river  system  of  the  North 
Sea,  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary  between  the  Voralberg  and 
Switzerland,  and  falls  into  Lake  Constanz  at  Bregenz,  after  it  has  in 
the  former  received  the  111,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Feldkirchen. 

In  the  river  system  of  the  Mediterranean  are  comprehended  the 
streams  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Po  is  the 
only  large  Austrian  river  whose  outlet  is  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
It  first  touches  Lombardy  between  Casale  and  Pavia,  where  it  receives 
the  Ticino,  and  bearing  its  slow  and  turbid  current  eastward,  with 
a  slight  inclination  to  the  south,  for  about  190  miles,  separates 
Lombardy  and  Venice  from  the  principalities  of  Modena  and  Parma 
and  the  States  of  the  Church,  until  it  falls  into  the  Adriatic  ;  the 
only  exception  to  this  remark  is  the  territory  of  Mantua,  which 
lies  upon  its  right  bank  between  Luzzara  and  Stellata,  and  renders 
the  Po  a  purely  Austrian  stream  for  a  distance  of  50  miles,  after 
which  it  forms  the  frontier  between  the  Papal  and  Venetian  territo- 
ries. Its  surface  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  course  is  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  the  land  through  which  it  flows ;  and  the 
embankments  which  wall  in  its  waters,  are  insufficient  to  prevent  its 
volume,  overcharged  by  its  Alpine  tributaries,  from  bursting  over 
them  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  creating  those  numerous  swamps 
and  marshes  which  line  it  at  various  points,  and  extend  more  par- 
ticularly over  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  its  four  Adriatic  outlets. 
[Po.]  The  largest  of  its  subsidiary  streams  bound  or  traverse 
Lombardy,  and  have  their  influx  on  its  northern  banks.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  the  Ticino  (or  Tessino),  which  enters  Lom- 
bardy from  the  Lago  Maggiore  at  Sesto  Calende,  marks  the  wester'y 
line  of  frontier  next  to  Piedmont  for  about  70  miles,  throughout 
which  it  is  navigable,  and  falls  into  the  Po  with  a  somewhat  rapid 
descent  not  far  from  Belvedere,  about  4  miles  below  Pavia ;  the 
Olona,  which  rises  among  the  Alps  near  Vedano,  in  the  Austrian 
territory,  between  lakes  Lugano  and  Varese,  flows  through  Legnano 
and  Milan  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  discharges  itself  below 
Corte  Olona,  about  10  miles  north-west  of  Placentia ;  the  Lambro, 
which  nrst  makes  its  appearance  on  an  eminence  near  Vassena, 
between  the  two  southerly  extremities  of  the  Lago  di  Como,  directs 
its  course  past  Monza,  east  of  Milan,  and  meets  the  Po  at  Coldo 
Este,  below  Placentia;  ;t  communicates  by  a  canal  from  Cassano 
with  the  Adda,  and  by  another  from  Milan  with  the  Olona;  the  Adda, 
a  considerable  river,  abounding  with  fish,  which  after  entering  the 
Lago  di  Como  from  the  Valteline,  quits  it  as  a  navigable  stream  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  and  thence  flows  through  Cassano  and  Lodi  into 
the  Po  below  Pizzighettone,  to  the  west  of  Cremona ;  its  waters  are 
increased  by  the  Serio  and  some  minor  rivers;  the  Oglio,  whose 
source  lies  in  the  upper  opening  of  the  Val  Camonica,  in  the  most 
northeVn  districts  of  Lombardy,  flows  southward  through  Edolo  into 
Lake  Iseo  and  then  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  receiving  the  Mella 
and  Chiese  in  its  course,  and  passing  through  Calcic,  Pontevico,  and 
Ostiano,  it  falls  into  the  Po  below  Gazzuolo  ;  and  the  Mincio  (or 
Menzo),  which  rune  under  the  name  of  the  Sarka  from  the  Tyrol  into 
the  Lago  di  Garda,  between  Riva  and  Arco,  issues  from  it  at  Peschiera, 
where  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Mincio,  directs  its  course  southward 
to  Mantua,  expanding  into  the  lake,  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  that 
fortress  stands,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Po  near  Governolo,  to 
the  south-east  of  Mantua. 

The  Adiye,  or  Etsch,  is  next  in  importance  to  the  Po  in  the  Italian 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  whole  length  of  the  Adige 
is  estimated  at  about  248  miles.  The  Passeger,  Alpon,  and  Adigetto 
also  fall  into  this  river.  [ADIOE.] 

The  other  streams  in  this  quarter  of  the  Austrian  dominions  which 
flow  into  the  Adriatic,  such  as  the  Brenta,  Piave,  &c.,  will  be  noticed 
in  their  proper  places. 
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The  Caunlt  which  exirt  in  the  Austrian  dominions  are  of  limited 
extent,  and  merely  local  iu  their  advantages;  for  their  object  iu 
general  ii  merely  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  one  particu- 
lar district  or  town  and  another.  The  largest  of  them,  the  Bega,  or 
Temeah  Canal,  was  the  work  of  the  RomaM,  and  U  an  artificial  channel, 
into  which  the  Bega  has  been  brought  from  ita  old  and  winding  bed  ;  it 
runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line  of  74  miles  from  Faluet  to  Becskerek, 
through  TcnitMwar,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Hungary,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Berzava  Canal  Another  and  a  more  important  canal 
in  the  same  kingdom  U  the  Emperor  Francis'  Canal,  which  unites 
the  Danube  and  Theiss,  and  by  saving  a  circuit  of  about  220  miles, 
reduces  the  communication  between  those  two  rivers  in  the  south  of 
Hungary  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  two  or  three  days ;  it  opens 
below  Bedzin,  and  joins  the  Theiss  below  Bolra,  about  24  miles  north- 
east of  Peterwardein :  its  length  is  67  miles;  its  breadth  is  60  feet, 
with  a  depth  varying  from  4  to  6  feet  The  Sarvitz,  Alibunar, 
Albrechto,  and  Garda  and  Bola  canals,  likewise  in  Hungary,  are  of 
little  further  use  than  to  drain  off  the  waters  in  the  lowlands.  The 
Yarszina  in  Slavonia  is  formed  on  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman 
canal ;  and  the  Schwartzenberg  in  Bohemia  is  only  fit  for  floating 
down  timber,  &c.  There  is  a  canal  also  between  Vienna  and  Neu- 
itadt,  thence  called  the  Neustadter.  However  deficient  the  other 
parts  of  the  Austrian  territories  may  be  in  canals,  the  provinces  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  abound  in  them :  the  Naviglio  Grande,  about 
37  miles  long,  leads  from  the  Ticino  through  Abiagroaso  to  Milan, 
with  its  branches,  the  Beregnardo  and  Pavia  canals;  the  Naviglio 
della  Martiaana,  whose  line  of  28  miles,  commencing  at  Milan,  and 
terminating  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda  unites  that  capital  with 
Lake  Como  ;  the  Communia  connects  the  Adda  with  the  Serio  ;  the 
Fossa  Martinenga  connects  the  Serio  with  the  Oglio ;  the  Oglio  Canal 
runs  to  the  banks  of  the  Chieae;  and  the  Fossa  Seriola  unite? 
the  ChieM  with  the  Lugo  di  Oarda :  the  two  last  mentioned 
however  serve  merely  as  conduits  to  the  districts  lying  along  their 
banks.  The  whole  of  the  preceding  are  in  Lombardy.  In  the 
Venetian  territory  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  canals  of  the 
Polesini,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rovigo,  of  which  the  Bianco  and 
Adigetto  are  each  about  40  miles  long ;  the  Mouselice,  or  Battaglia, 
which  unites  Este  and  Padua,  and  is  about  11  miles  in  length ;  the 
Piarejo,  which  extends  between  6  and  7  miles  to  the  Brenta-Morta ; 
the  Nonoella  and  Moduno,  from  Noncella  to  the  Livenza ;  and  the 
twenty-three  canals  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  amongst  which  in  tlio 
Grande,  which  divides  Venice  into  two  parts.  Lombardy  and  Venice 
are  likewise  full  of  canals,  which  answer  the  useful  purposes  both  of 
irrigating  the  circumjacent  lowlands  and  draining  the  marshes. 

The  Austrian  dominions  are  well  supplied  with  good  Road*. 
Among  the  more  important  lines  may  be  mentioned  that  recently 
formed,  which  extends  from  Pavia  to  Czernowitz,  in  the  Bukou  im>. 
It  U  a  well-made  line  of  broken  granite,  and  is  about  1000  miles  long. 
From  Vienna  groat  roads  extend  towards  all  parts  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  towards  the  chief  continental  cities.  Towards  Triest  there 
are  three  great  lines  of  road ;  the  same  number  extend  in  the  direction 
of  Milan ;  and  others  go  towards  Prague  and  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian 
frontiers.  Numerous  good  roads  have  been  constructed  throughout 
the  mountain  districts.  Upwards  of  100  mountain  passe*  have  been 
rendered  available  for  commercial  intercourse.  The  greatest  of  these 
mountain  roads,  in  an  engineering  point  of  view,  are  the  Grand 
Military  Road,  which  is  carried  across  the  Alps  through  the  Tyrol 
and  Illyria,  and  the  magnificent  work  which  is  carried  over  the 
Worraser  Joch  iu  the  south  Tyrol,  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Most  of  the  roads  have  been  constructed  by  the 
government,  but  several  have  been  constructed  by  private  enterprise. 
Of  these  the  moot  important  a  that  formed  by  a  joint-stock  company 
from  CarlsUdt  to  Fiume. 

The  following  are  the  Kailvayi  of  the  Austrian  empire:— the 
Northern  States  railway,  which  connect*  Vienna  with  Prague,  pro- 
ceeds from  Vienna  in  a  generally  northern  direction  by  Lundenburg 
and  Bnmn  to  Bohin  Trubau,  237  miles,  where  it  turns  westward  to 
Prague,  102  miles  farther;  from  Prague  it  is  continued  85  miles 
farther  westward  to  Lena.  A  line  carried  north-westward  from  this 
lino  at  Prague  to  Dresden  connects  Vienna  directly  with  the  railway 
system  of  the  rest  of  Germany  and  the  continent  generally.  The 
Vienna  an  1  Breslau  railway  is  carried  over  the  same  linens  the 
Northern  States  as  far  as  Lundenburg,  when  it  diverges  to  the  north- 
east, and  afterwards  turns  northward  to  1'rcrau,  115  miles,  where  it 
•fain  turns  north-eastward  to  Orerburg,  where  it  quit*  the  Austrian 
dominions.  From  Prerau  a  line  64  miles  long  t  urn-  <  •  •  the  north-west 
by  OlmiiU  and  Hohenstadt  to  Bohm  Trubau,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Northern  line  to  Prague  and  Dresden.  A  line  runs  westward  from 
Cracow  to  the  Vienna  and  Breslau  line,  which  it  joins  near  Coeel  in 
Prussian  Bilena.  A  line  from  Warsaw  unites  with  the  Cracow  and 
BresUu  line  near  the  junction  of  Austria  with  Russia  and  Prussia. 
The  Vienna,  OlogniU,  and  Laibach  railway  (264  miles)  runs  fmni 
Vienna  in  a  nearly  southern  direction  to  Glognitz,  46  miles;  thence 
south-went  to  Brack,  26  miles ;  thence  in  a  south-eastern  direction 
past  Orati  to  Marburg,  89  miles;  and  thence  south-east  past 
SUy  to  Laibach,  05  mile.  :  the  continuation  of  it  to  Triest  is  now  in 
construction.  A  branch  quits  this  lino  at  Weinar  Ncustadt 
in  a  direction  west  by  south  to  Odenburg,  whence  it  is  to  be  con- 


tinued round  the  foot  of  the  Neuscidler  See  to  the  Danube.  The 
Vi.-nim,  Presburg,  and  Pesth  railway  quits  the  line  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  Vienna  and  Breslau  railways  at  Ganaendorf,  18  miles  from 
Vienna  :  it  then  runs  in  a  generally  east-south-eastern  direction  by 
Presburg,  23  miles,  past  Neuhassel  to  Waitzen,  and  thence  southward 
to  Pesth,  21  miles.  From  Pesth  it  is  continued  east-eouth-east  to 
Szoluok,  65  miles.  An  extension  of  it  to  Debreczin  U  in  course  of 
construction.  A  line  13&  miles  long  runs  north-westward  from 
Vienna  to  Stockerau ;  and  another  of  25  miles  runs  east-south-east 
from  Vienna  to  Bnick.  A  line  of  railway,  chiefly  for  goods,  but 
which  also  carries  passengers,  runs  from  Budweis  through  Linz  to 
Gmuden,  about  120  miles:  the  carriages  on  it  are  drawn  by  horses. 
In  Lombardy  a  railway  will  shortly  connect  Venice  with  Milan  and 
Como  :  at  present  it  is  only  completed  and  in  operation  from  Venice 
westward  by  Viceuza  to  Verona,  whence  it  is  continued  to  Mantua ; 
and  on  the  other  side  eastward  from  Milan  to  Treviglio.  The  inter- 
mediate space  between  Treviglio  and  Verona  is  in  progress.  The 
line  between  Milan  and  Como,  28  miles,  in  in  operation  ;  as  is  also  a 
short  line  between  Venice  and  Treviso.  The  Venice  and  Milan  line, 
in  conjunction  with  that  between  Vienna  and  Tricst,  and  the  steamers 
from  Triest  to  Venice,  will  greatly  accelerate  the  communication 
between  Vienna  and  Milan. 

Soil,  Climate,  Product*. — The  soil  is  of  endless  variety,  but  in  general 
favoured  by  a  mild  and  genial  climate,  and  distinguished  by  remark- 
able productiveness. 

Slavonia  and  the  south-eastern  and  central  parts  of  Hungary  (and 
we  begin  with  these  as  forming  the  most  extensive  subdivision  of  this 
vast  monarchy)  present  a  wide  expanse  of  lowland  abounding  in  clay 
and  marl  and  of  exuberant  fertility,  yet  lying  in  immediate  contact 
with  arid,  sandy  steppes  and  extensive  morasses,  which  occupy  inoro 
than  6400  square  miles  of  the  Hungarian  territory  alone.  Large  tracts 
of  these  steppes  however  have  been  reclaimed  and  brought  under 
cultivation.  This  very  territory  however  in  its  northern  and  western 
districts  is  characterised  by  mountain  and  forest :  it  is  anoompaMed 
in  the  north  by  the  Carpathians,  which  extend  in  a  brood  semicircle 
from  Presburg  one  of  the  most  westerly  points  of  Hungary  to  its 
eastern  confines,  and  their  onsets  also  strike  deep  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  :  in  the  west  various  branches  and  groups  of  the  C'ctian, 
Styrian,  and  Julian  Alps  cover  a  large  portion  of  its  surface.  Tli  • 
lowland  of  which  we  have  spoken  occupies  about  25,000  square  i 
the  larger  portion,  an  area  of  about  21,000  miles,  lies  between  tin- 
Danube  and  the  TranHsylvanian  Mountains,  and  in  watered  by  that 
river  and  the  Theiss  for  a  length  of  upwards  of  300  miles,  and  inter- 
spersed with  extensive  steppes  and  morasses.  The  smaller  plain  in 
the  west  stretching  eastward  from  the  Neuaiedler  Lake, »  ith  a  luvadth 
of  nearly  120  miles  beyond  Gran  and  along  each  bonk  of  the  DamiK-, 
comprises  an  area  of  upwards  of  4000  square  miles,  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  fertility.  The  general  character  of  the  Hungarian  soil, 
exclusive  of  the  more  northerly  districts  and  such  as  are  partially  a 
waste  of  barren  sand  and  swamp,  or  whose  soil  is  saturated  as  in 
many  eastern  districts  with  saltpetre,  is  that  of  great  productiveness. 
The  climate  is  of  a  mixed  character :  at  the  close  of  June  when  thu 
harvest  begins  in  the  plains  the  corn  is  scarcely  in  ear  in  the  higher 
regions.  The  temperature  is  on  the  whole  higher  than  that  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  vapours  from  the  marshy  borders  of  the  Danube  and 
Theiss  as  well  as  inland  swamps  are  prejudicial  to  health  in  some 
quarters.  Hungary  abounds,  as  we  have  seen,  in  rivers,  streams,  and 
lakes,  and  possesses  some  considerable  canals  ;  it  is  also  richer  than 
most  European  countries  in  metals  and  minerals,  tin  and  platina  being 
the  only  metals  not  found  in  it 

South  of  Hungary  lie  the  former  principalities  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is  now  incoi  nh  it. 

Croatia,  comprising  in  its  south-western  quarter  the  maritime  territory 
from  Fiume  to  Carlobogo,  is  intersected  by  a  continuation  of  the 
Carinthiun  chain,  to  which  is  owing  its  alternation  of  plain  and  high- 
land, and  iU  variable  though  generally  salubrious  climate,  \\hcrc 
the  soil  lies  low,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Save  and  Drave,  it 
is  productive;  in  more  elevated  situations  it  is  a  cold  day  :  and  u  ar 
the  coast  marsh  and  sand  abound.  Nine-tenths  of  the  nnrfar 
duce  grain,  wine,  fruit,  and  tobacco,  or  furnish  metals  and  a  supply 
of  timber. 

Slavonia,  the  northern  districts  of  which  are  separated  from 
Hungary  by  the  Drave  and  Danube  whilst  the  southern  are  watered 
by  the  Save,  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  from  west  to  east  by 
mountains  and  hills :  the  principal  chain,  known  as  the  '  Frushka- 
Gora,'  commences  in  Croatia  and  subsides  not  far  beyond  its  r.i 
limit*.  The  rest  of  the  province  has  an  undulating  surface,  which 
gives  some  variety  to  its  spacious  and  fruitful  plains.  With  the 
exception  of  the  swamps  that  range  along  the  banks  of  the  Save, 
Slavonia  is  a  land  of  unusual  fertility  :  ita  chief  productions  are  wine, 
silk,  honey,  spirits,  fruit,  iron,  and  coal. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  arch-principality 
of  Trans»ylvania  borders  on  the  Hungarian  territory.     An  the  Carpa- 
thians range  over  it*  whole  extent  its  surface  is  at  a  much  r 
elevation  than  the  neighbouring  territories,  and  slopes  gradually  from 
the  north-easterly  border  of  the  province  to  tl>  terly  point 

where  the  Marosch  discharges  its  fertilising  sin-am  into  Hungary. 
Trannsylvauia  is  without  a  single  plain  properly  so  called,  but  abounds 
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in  valleys  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent,  finely  wooded,  an 
inferior  to  none  in  Europe  for  beauty  of  scenery  and  fertility.  It  : 
full  of  lakes  and  natural  pieces  of  water.  In  the  more  elevated  region 
the  climate  is  raw  and  cold,  but  below  them  it  is  temperate  and  pure 
no  part  of  the  province  can  be  termed  unhealthy.  The  highland 
being  generally  covered  with  forests,  timber  is  the  chief  Transsylva 
niau  produce ;  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  rock-salt,  and  small  quantities  o 
copper,  lead,  and  precious  stones  are  found  in  this  province.  In  othe 
respects  Transsylvania  is  characterised  by  nearly  the  same  class  o 
productions  as  Hungary. 

North  of  the  Carpathians,  which  separate  Hungary  from  Galicia,  lie 
the  great  Galician  plain,  gradually  sloping  from  the  mountains  till  i 
opens  upon  the  extensive  flat  of  which  a  hill  or  river's  bank  seldom 
relieves  the  monotony,  and  the  distant  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  form 
the  northern  boundaries.  Galicia  though  it  contains  many  sandy 
tracts  is  next  to  Hungary  a  principal  granary  of  the  Austrian  states 
and  supplies  large  quantities  of  salt,  some  precious  metals,  and  man; 
other  mineral  and  vegetable  productions.  Its  soil  is  of  very  varie< 
character  :  in  the  west,  but  more  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
San,  it  in  marshy  and  sandy  and  far  inferior  in  all  respects  to  the 
eastern  [arts  of  the  province,  which  are  watered  by  the  Dniester  an< 
covered  with  a  moist  cold  loam  and  beds  of  chalk.  These  beds  are 
intermixed  with  layers  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  and  here  am 
there  rise  from  the  surface  into  low  hills ;  and  the  Galician  soil  is 
nowhere  so  productive  as  in  the  districts  of  Zloczoff  and  Stanislawoff 
In  climate  Galicia  is  of  northern  temperature,  for  there  are  few  parts 
in  which  the  cold  influence  of  the  Carpathian  atmosphere  is  not  sen 
gibly  felt :  hence  the  grape  and  most  other  fruits  do  not  generally 
ripen.  In  general  character  Cracow  may  be  included  with  Galicia,  as 
it  i»  now  incorporated  politically.  Its  chief  agricultural  products  are 
corn,  flax,  and  some  fruits.  There  are  scarcely  any  manufactures, 
Iron,  coal,  and  marble  are  found. 

The  south-western  limits  of  Galicia  adjoin  the  high  mountain 
regions  of  Austrian  Silesia,  a  country  as  poor  in  grain  as  it  is  abun- 
dant in  pastures  and  timber,  and  known  in  common  with  Moravia  and 
Bohemia  for  its  growth  of  flax  and  its  linen  manufacture!). 

South-west  of  Silesia  lies  Moravia,  which  compared  with  the  adja- 
cent regions  of  Hungary  or  Bohemia  has  a  far  milder  climate ;  it  is 
mountainous  in  its  eastern,  northern,  and  western  districts,  but  low 
and  open  towards  the  centre  and  south,  the  rich  expanse  of  which  has 
been  styled  "  a  land  of  maize  and  wine."  In  this  direction  it  presents 
a  line  of  rich  and  finely-cultivated  plains  ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
province,  occupying  upwards  of  one  half  of  its  area,  is  intersected  by 
arms  of  the  Sudetsch  and  Carpathian  ranges,  between  which  however 
lie  many  fertile  valleys.  The  greater  portion  of  the  province  is  from 
480  to  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

West  of  Moravia  lies  the  great '  Cauldron  Plain '  of  Bohemia,  bound 
in  on  every  side  by  the  granite-based  chain  of  the  giant  Sudetsch 
Mountains,  the  '  Riesen-Gebirge,"  the  Moravian,  Bbhmerwald,  and  Ore 
(Erz-Gebirge)  mountains,  which  send  out  their  offsets  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.  The  heart  of  this  kingdom  presents  a  surface  of 
gentle  undulations  studded  in  many  parts  with  lofty  isolated  eleva- 
tions, and  sloping  from  almost  every  point  towards  the  central  and 
lowest  part  of  Bohemia,  the  '  Valley  of  the  Elbe.'  This  country  lies 
so  high  that  it  has  scarcely  a  river  which  does  not  rise  within  its  own 
boundary  or  close  upon  it.  The  plain  country  which  occupies  its 
centre  is  equidistant  from  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic,  and  enjoys  a  mild, 
regular,  and  healthy  temperature ;  but  the  climate  is  raw  and  variable 
over  the  larger  part  of  its  surface,  which  is  occupied  by  the  highlands 
and  mountains.  Bohemia  is  rich  in  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
products ;  and  the  arable  and  otherwise  productive  lands,  although 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surface  are  occupied  by  woods  and  forests, 
extend  over  four-sevenths  of  the  Bohemian  territory. 

The  Archduchy  of  Austria  consists  of  two  provinces  :  the  '  lower 
province '  is  intersected  on  the  confines  of  Styria  by  a  branch  of  the 
Noric  Alps,  and  its  centre  by  one  of  the  smaller  arms,  the  Cetian 
Mountains,  whilst  the  warm  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Danube  traverses 
this  and  the  adjoining  province  for  above  160  miles.  The  'upper 
province,'  which  forma  the  western  part  of  the  Archduchy,  is  a  moun- 
tain region  the  nouthern  portion  of  which  abounds  in  the  lofty  peaks, 
glaciers,  and  valleys  which  distinguish  the  Noric  Alps  ;  the  northern 
contains  part  of  the  less  elevated  summits  of  the  Bohemian  Forest 
chain,  or  '  Bohmerwald-Gebirge.'  •  The  '  lower  province '  is  poor  as  a 
com  country ;  but  produces  much  fruit  and  wine,  iron,  silver,  and 
coals,  and  may  in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view  be  considered  as  the 
Lancashire  of  Austria.  The  upper  province,  which  includes  the 
Salzburg  territory  and  contains  in  proportion  to  its  extent  more 
rivers  and  lakes  than  any  other  district  in  the  empire,  has  a  soil  which 
in  spite  of  the  skill  and  unwearied  industry  of  its  inhabitants  does 
not  yield  grain  enough  for  their  consumption,  though  it  raises  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  hay,  and  oats ;  a  great  quantity  of  salt  is  obtained, 
as  well  as  much  iron,  and  some  inconsiderable  supplies  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  other  metals. 

Styria,  which  the  Archduchy  bounds  on  the  north,  is  completely 
covered  both  in  its  northern  and  western  districts  by  those  majestic 
arms  of  the  Julian  Alps  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Styrian  Alps.' 
The  southern  and  eastern  districts  contain  fewer  lofty  heights,  and  are 
intersected  by  gentle  hills,  the  spaces  between  which  are  often  occu- 


pied by  broad  and  well-cultivated  valleys.  The  whole  of  the  province, 
which  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  Upper  and  Lower  Styria, 
is  amply  provided  with  rivers  and  streams,  whence  its  rich  pastures 
and  abundant  crops  of  every  kind  of  grain,  of  clover,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  wines,  and  its  fine  races  of  horses  and  cattle.  Few  countries  of 
the  same  extent  in  Europe  are  more  valuable  for  stores  of  salt, 
iron,  steel,  and  tin,  and  for  works  and  manufactories. 

West  of  this  duchy  lies  one  of  the  most  ancient  possessions  of  the 
crown  of  Austria,  the  earldom  of  the  Tyrol,  which  in  conjunction 
with  Upper  Austria  has  been  denominated  the  '  German  Switzerland.' 
The  Rhxtian,  or  Tyrolese  Alps,  the  most  elevated  mountains  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  which  run  through  this  province  from  the  Grison 
to  the  Illyrian  frontier  and  meet  the  Noric  on  that  of  Upper  Austria, 
are  scarcely  less  lofty  than  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The  Feruer 
Mountains  traverse  the  Tyrol  at  an  inferior  elevation  from  the  sources 
of  the  Etsch,  or  Adige,  in  a  direct  north-easterly  line  to  the  valley  of 
the  Ziller ;  and  the  '  Mittel-Berge,'  or  mountains  of  middle  elevation, 
on  whose  more  fertile  surface  'the  Alps  look  down,  divide  the  Tyrol 
into  smiling  plain  and  valley,  whence  the  Tyrolese  lowlands  have 
derived  their  appropriate  name  of  '  thaler,'  or  vales,  of  which  about 
29  are  dotted  with  town  or  village,  and  fertilised  by  the  waters  of  the 
Inn,  Etsch,  Brenta,  and  a  number  of  other  streams.  The  air  is  gene- 
rally pure  and  keen,  though  in  the  south  the  effect  of  the  sirocco  is 
partially  felt.  The  chief  products  are  horses  and  cattle,  grain,  wine, 
fruit,  potatoes,  timber,  salt,  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  a  little 
gold. 

Illyria,  which  touches  part  of  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Tyrol  and 
is  composed  of  the  duchies  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  the  territory  of 
Triest,  Austrian  Frioul,  Istria,  a  portion  of  Croatia,  and  the  Quarnero 
Islands  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  ia  principally  of  a  mountainous 
character.  That  portion  which  lies  north  of  the  Drave  is  traversed 
by  the  Noric  Alps  which  extend  to  the  banks  of  that  river ;  south  of 
it,  and  next  to  the  Italian  frontier,  the  Carinthian  range  separates 
the  territory  of  the  Save  and  Isonzo  from  that  of  the  Drave ;  and  in 
continuance  of  this  range  the  Julian  or  Carniolan  Alps  run  in  a  south- 
easterly course  towards  Dalmatia  until  it  is  bounded  by  the  Adriatic. 
These  regions  are  full  of  lakes  (amongst  others  the  celebrated  Zirk- 
nitzer  in  Carinthia,  which  wholly  loses  its  waters  at  certain  seasons), 
of  natural  caves,  and  wild  scenery.  They  are  separated  from  the 
Kusten-Land,'  or  maritime  frontier  districts,  by  what  is  termed  the 
Karst '  (from  '  carso,'  a  desert),  extending  from  Triest  deep  into  the 
circle  of  Adelsberg,  and  covered  with  numberless  limestone  hills, 
jenerally  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
north-easterly  wind.  The  Kusten-Land  itself,  liable  to  incessant 
tempests  and  burning  heats,  and  by  nature  sterile  and  uncultivable, 
would  be  a  desolate  waste  but  for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
extort  their  precarious  crops  from  the  most  perverse  of  soils.  No 
country  can  be  more  varied  in  climate  than  Illyria  :  in  the  north, 
where  so  many  of  its  mountains  are  capped  with  perpetual  snows,  a 
>ure  and  bracing  atmosphere  conduces  to  health  and  exertion  ;  in  the 
south  and  east  a  hot  sky,  and  in  many  districts  noxious  vapours, 
render  the  country  scarcely  habitable  except  by  the  natives.  No 
ess  varied  are  its  products.  Horses  and  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  maize, 
and  buckwheat,  the  pure  and  semi-metals,  coals  and  other  mineral*1, 
are  raised ;  and  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry-tree  grow 
uxuriantly. 

The  most  southern  province  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is  Dalmatia, 
a.  narrow  strip  of  country  far  more  favoured  by  nature  than  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Illyria,  but  comparatively  unproductive, 
•wing  to  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the  people.  It  has  a  long 
ine  of  coast,  washed  by  the  Adriatic,  and  studded  with  numerous 
roods,  harbours,  inlets,  and  islands :  its  interior  and  its  eastern 
onfines  are  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  here  termed 
be  Wellcbit,  or  Morlachian  Mountains,  and  a  few  offsets  of  the  Julian, 
many  of  which  are  of  considerable  elevation.  Besides  these,  there  are 
he  Montenegrine  Mountains,  encircling  the  spacious  gulf  of  Cattaro. 
toth  the  high  and  low  lands  of  this  province  are  in  general  of  lime- 
;one  formation,  uncultivated,  and  abounding  in  forests ;  where  the 
ierka,  the  more  southerly  Cettina,  and  other  inconsiderable  streams 
rater  the  soil,  it  might  be  rendered  productive.  In  climate  it  is 
talian,  seldom  visited  by  snow,  but  exposed  to  the  cold  north  wind, 
nd  to  the  insalubrious  exhalations  from  the  marshes  along  its  shores, 
"he  numerous  islands  which  line  the  coast,  many  of  which  are  near 
nough  to  it  to  form  narrow  straits,  or  as  they  are  termed  canals, 
ossess  a  naked  rocky  soil,  are  only  partially  inhabited,  and  of  little 
se  except  for  fishing,  and  feeding  sheep  and  goats  in  summer.  The 
lief  products  of  Balmatia  consist  of  marble  of  excellent  quality, 
ine,  oil,  figs,  almonds,  wax,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  salt,  and  more 
articularly  fish. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  bounded  by  the 
)fty  chain  of  the  Alps  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Po  along  the  whole 
ne  of  its  southern  frontier,  lies  the  spacious  plain  which  forms  the 
irger  portion  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  one 
'  the  richest  appendages  of  the  Austrian  crown.  The  Rhostian 
Ips,  which  stretch  eastward  from  the  Lago  di  Como,  form  a  lofty 
airier  between  Switzerland,  part  of  Tyrol,  and  Lombardy ;  they 
xteud  southward  to  Monte  Pellegriuo,  where  the  Carinthian  Alps 
!gin,  and  in  their  course  encircle  and  traverse  the  whole  northern 
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dutricte  of  the  Venetian  territory.  Thu  elected  surface,  which 
embraces  one-third  »t  least  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  soil,  contain* 
th«  fertile  valleys  of  the  Adda,  Piave,  Tagliamento,  and  other  leal 
oouidenble  streams.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  magnificent  plain 
which  lie*  between  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Po 
rixii  the  picturesque  chain  of  the  Kuiianean  hills,  which  have  no  con- 
nection with  any  part  of  the  Alps  themselves,  nor  does  any  summit 
attain  an  elevation  of  1800  feet.  The  plain  itself  descends  gently  to 
the  margin  of  the  Po,  which  is  its  southern  limit  as  respects  Lombardy 
and  Venice ;  whilst  its  eastern  slope  to  the  Adriatic  coast  is  so  gradual 
a*  to  form  almost  a  complete  level  The  land  is  fertilised  by  artificial 
irrigation  :  in  the  west  in  particular  the  soil  consists  of  a  thick  coat 
of  loam  or  mould ;  but  at  its  eastern  extremity,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  the  surface  changes  to  extensive 
swamps  and  marshes.  The  maritime  districts  on  the  Adriatic  are 
flat  and  sandy,  and  abound  in  lakes  of  stagnant  water,  which  have 
been  gradually  created  by  the  numerous  streams  which  seek  an  outlet 
in  this  direction.  The  climate  is  in  general  mild  and  temperate, 
though  in  severe  winters  the  thermometer  has  descended  20  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point;  snow  has  been  known  to  lie 
upon  the  ground  for  weeks ;  and  even  the  lagunes  of  Venice  at  times 
have  been  coated  with  ice.  In  Lombardy  however  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  winter  season  is  the  continued  recurrence  of  heavy 
rains,  which  last  two  months  at  a  time  or  more.  The  air  of  the  high- 
lands is  keen  and  bracing.  On  the  whole,  except  the  parts  in  \vlm-h 
the  marsh  or  '  lagune '  predominates,  the  climate  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice  is  unquestionably  salubrious.  The  soil  in  addition  to  most  of 
the  usual  sorts  of  grain  produces  maize,  rice,  and  millet ;  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  hemp,  and  flax ;  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  are 
become  almost  necessaries  of  life  in  this  climate ;  and  in  some  parts 
saffron.  Rich  as  Lombardy  in  particular  is  in  pasture  land,  there  is 
scarcely  a  poaseesion  of  the  Austrian  crown  where  the  rearing  of 
cattle  is  in  general  more  neglected  ;  we  must  however  exclude  from 
this  remark  the  districts  which  produce  the  celebrated  Parmesan  and 
Strachina  cheeses.  There  is  no  branch  of  industry  more  carefully  or 
profitably  cultivated  than  the  raising  and  manufacture  of  silk  ;  the 
Alpine  districts,  too,  yield  considerable  quantities  of  iron,  copper, 
coal,  marble,  and  other  minerals. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  extent,  distribution,  and  occu- 
pation of  the  productive  land  in  the  Austrian  Empire  in  1846  : — 
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Under  the  arable  land  161,605  acres  are  included,  which  were 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  rice  chiefly  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  the 
Military  Frontiers,  Dalmatia,  and  other  district*  of  the  south.  The 
total  number  of  acres  employed  in  the  olive  plantations  was  61,158. 

The  beet-root  is  very  much  cultivated,  and  many  factories  have 
been  established  for  the  extraction  of  the  sugar.  Hops  are  grown 
extensively,  and  on  many  of  the  larger  farms  are  distilleries  and 
tireweries. 

Among  the  commercial  product*  we  may  mention  tobacco,  that 
raised  in  the  south  of  Hungary  being  accounted  by  some  the  beat 
which  is  grown  in  Europe ;  an  excellent  kind  is  also  produced  in 
Slavonia,  Transsylvania,  and  Oalicia;  a  considerable  quantity  Imt  of 
inferior  quality  is  raised  in  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and 
other  districts.  In  1849  there  were  made  in  Austria  (not  IndndfaM 
Hungary)  about  41,000  cwt.  of  snuff,  272,000  cwt  of  tobacco,  and 
181,964,394  bundles  of  cigars;  and  in  Hungary  about  5900  cwi.  of 
snuff,  80,000  cwt  of  tobacco,  and  994,875  bundles  of  cigars. 

Hemp  is  grown  largely  in  Moravia,  Lombardy,  Tranasylvania, 
Silesia,  Styria,  Bohemia,  Carniolo,  and  the  Tyrol,  and  of  inferior 
quality  in  Hungary.  Flax  of  fine  quality  is  raised  in  Lombardy  and 
Silesia ;  considerable  quantities  of  a  somewhat  inferior  kind  are  raised 
in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Styria,  the  Upper  Ens,  Hungary,  and  Caruiola. 
Indigo,  anil,  madder,  and  other  dyes,  with  rhubarb,  liquorice,  Hpikunard, 
K<  ntiun,  and  other  medicinal  roots  are  also  grown  to  some  extent. 
Iceland  moss  is  collected  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  where  it  grows  in  masses  of  five  and  six  feet  in  height 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  U  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  every  part  of 
Austria,  with  the  exception  of  Galicia;  the  best  descriptions  aro 
raised  in  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Cracow, 
lllyria,  Lombardy,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transsylvania.  V> 
forests  of  plums  and  damsons  are  to  be  met  with  in  Hungary  ;  and  a 
large  quantity  of  land  is  devoted  to  the  produce  of  the  former  alone 
in  the  Slavonian  circle  of  Syrmia,  where  is  annually  manufactured  a 
great  amount  of  Slivavitza  (or  Kaky),  a  brandy  extracted  from  the 
plum  and  damson,  which  is  a  favourite  beverage  among  the  Slavo- 
nians, and  is  also  made  in  the  Archduchy  and  Hungary  ;  filberts  and 
chestnuts,  figs  and  almonds,  are  the  growth  of  Lombardy  and  most  of 
the  southern  provinces ;  currants  and  raisins  are  exported  from 
Dalmatia  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  the  grenade,  pomegranate, 
lime,  lemon  (which  is  extensively  grown  in  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  lllyria,  and  Dalmatia),  orange,  date,  and  aloe  are  natives  of 
some  of  the  southern  and  south-eastern  provinces.  In  these  parts  the 
olive  is  likewise  cultivated  largely.  Melons  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  especially  in  Hungary. 

Of  what  is  deemed  the  available  soil  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
one  third  part  is  occupied  by  woods  and  forests;  and  it  will  therefore 
naturally  occur  to  every  reader  that  wood  must  constitute  one  of  the 
staple  productions.  The  more  level  districts  grow  the  oak,  beech, 
ash,  older,  elm,  poplar,  lime  or  linden,  birch,  willow,  and  plane ; 
whilst  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  cedar,  and  yew,  and,  where  these  will  not 
thrive,  the  dwarf-pine  and  juniper  seek  the  more  elevated  regions. 
The  Bakony  forest  in  Hungary,  which  is  above  50  miles  long,  and 
from  10  to  25  miles  broad,  and  the  Draganesch  in  lllyria,  as  well  as  the 
forests  of  the  Buckowine,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  abound  in  oaks  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  and  would  afford  inexhaustible  resources 
to  a  state  like  England.  The  quantity  of  wood  felled  in  1846 
amounted  to  42,632,000  klafters,  or  about  5,316,600  loads.  Among 
the  products  of  the  Austrian  forests  we  may  name  potashes,  which 
are  chiefly  made  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  and  the  Buckowine,  Moravia, 
the  Archduchy,  and  Bohemia,  Tar,  charcoal,  gall-apples,  and  turpen- 
tine should  be  added  to  this  enumeration  of  the  products  of  the 
Austrian  forests,  though  they  are  not  of  considerable  moment 

The  quantity  of  wine  annually  made  in  the  Austrian  territory  averages 
upwards  of  600,000,000  gallons.  Hungary,  Lombardy  mid  Veni 
Archduchy,  Traussylvania,  Styria  and  tin-  Tyro],  Illyrm.  Dalmatia, 
and  Moravia  are  the  chief  wine  countries ;  but  a  considerable  quantity 
is  made  in  Bohemia.  Six-sevenths  of  the  wine  made  in  the  Austrian 
dominions  is  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

In  1836  the  number  of  domestic  animals  was  estimated  at 
2,670,921  horses,  2,847,048  oxen,  and  4,053,257  cows  in  Austria,  and 
1,000,000  oxen  and  cows  in  Hungary  and  Transsylvania,  and  27,341,768 
sheep,  of  which  above  20,000,000  belonged  to  Hungary  and  Transsyl- 
vania. The  finest  breeds  of  horses  are  reared  in  Transsylvania  and 
the  Buckowine;  they  are  well  formed,  and  of  Turkixh  descent:  the 
Hungarian  are  of  slender  make,  and  commonly  much  below  fifteen 
hands,  their  greatest  height ;  but  they  are  a  swift  and  durable  race  of 
animals.  The  Galician  breed,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  of  Polish 
blood  which  are  bred  in  the  circles  of  Zloczoff  and  Brzerany,  are  of 
still  more  diminutive  sice,  and  in  general  trained  from  a  wild  state; 
but  they  are  remarkably  hardy,  as  well  as  swift-footed.  The  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  horse  is  principally  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
whilst  the  breed  reared  in  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  and  Carinthia  are 
of  M  rang  and  powerful  make,  fitted  for  private  use  and  military 
service ;  but  the  stock  of  the  Utter  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  In 
fact,  the  supply  of  horses  in  the  Austrian  dominions  is  so  inadequate 
to  the  demand,  that  they  are  compelled  to  import  carriage-horses,  as 
well  as  remounts  for  the  cavalry.  Lombardy  takes  the  lead  in  sup- 
plying mule*  and  asses,  and  conjointly  with  Venice  possesses  a  stock 
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of  some  50,000,  above  four-fifths  of  the  whole  Austrian  stock.  The 
mules  of  Illyria  and  the  Tyrol  are  larger,  stronger,  and  handsomer 
than  the  ordinary  race,  and  as  swift  as  a  fleet  horse. 

Of  horned  cattle  the  choicest  breeds  are  reared  iu  Hungary, 
Transsy  Ivania,  Lombardy,  and  Styria ;  those  of  the  first  two  countries 
are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  handsome  horns,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  flesh ;  the  Lombardy  cattle  appear  to  be 
a  cross  of  the  Swiss  and  Hungarian  breeds,  and  are  of  handsome  size 
and  strong  make ;  the  Styrian  breeds  are  the  same  large,  long-bodied, 
crumpled-horned,  short-legged  race  as  the  Carinthian  and  Croatian. 
Buffaloes  are  bred  in  parts  of  the  south  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  in 
Transsylvania  and  Slavonia,  where  they  are  used  for  the  purposes  of 
draught. 

The  breeding  of  sheep  as  we  have  seen  is  very  much  more  followed 
in  Hungary  and  Transsylvania  than  hi  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  In  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Hungary  the  breed 
has  been  improved  by  crossing  it  with  Merinos,  and  now  yields  very 
fine  wool.  Galicia  has  much  increased  its  flocks  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  greatly  improved  them  by  mixing  them  with  Merinos.  In 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  the  Lower  Ens,  the  east  of  Lombardy,  and 
the  Vt  netian  territory  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  stock,  and  hi  many  places  an  excellent  quality  of  wool  is 
obtained.  On  the  whole,  Austria  does  not  however  produce  as  much 
wool  as  the  consumption  of  her  manufacturers  requires.  We  should 
add,  that  there  are  five  distinct  races  of  sheep  bred  in  Austria — the 
Hungarian,  also  called  the  Zackelschaaf,  which  we  have  just  described, 
the  common  curly-coated  sheep,  the  improved  breed,  the  Paduan,  and 
the  pure  Spanish  or  Merino  species. 

The  rearing  of  goats  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in  some  parts 
that  no  other  animal  food  is  eaten  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
Their  number  may  be  estimated  at  800,000  or  900,000.  They  are 
principally  bred  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Austria  and  Lom- 
bardy, and  good  cheese  is  made  from  their  milk  in  the  Tyrol  and 
Bohemia. 

Swine  are  kept  in  large  herds  throughout  almost  every  province  of 
Austria,  particularly  in  Hungary.  They  are  mostly  kept  in  the 
vicinity  of  forests  of  oaks  and  beeches,  at  a  distance  from  dwelling 
places,  being  driven  into  marshes  and  upon  heaths  in  summer,  where 
they  feed  on  roots,  snakes,  and  other  reptiles,  and  into  forests  or 
other  feeding  grounds  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  markets  of 
Debreczinand  Oedenburg,  in  Hungary,  are  unquestionably  the  largest 
markets  for  swine  and  lard  in  all  Europe ;  it  is  said  indeed  that  "  a 
Hungarian  would  die  without  lard,  as  surely  as  a  German  without 
coffee."  In  the  north-western  parts  of  Hungary,  too,  poultry  is  bred 
in  such  large  quantities  that-  one  can  scarcely  pass  from  village  to 
village  without  encountering  flock  upon  flock  of  fowls,  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  districts  around  the 
Austrian  metropolis,  and  indeed  more  or  less  of  every  province  within 
convenient  reach  of  large  towns.  The  Tyrol  is  celebrated  for  rearing 
canary  birds,  of  which  between  30001.  and  40001.  in  value  are  annually 
sold.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful  in  most  parts,  and  on  the  list  of 
wild  animals  we  find  the  bear,  lynx,  wolf,  fox,  martin,  chamois-goat, 
otter,  and  land-tortoise. 

The  streams  of  the  Austrian  empire  abound  in  fish.  The  sturgeon 
is  found  in  the  Lower  Danube  and  frequently  in  the  Theiss,  and  some 
are  often  caught  that  weigh  1500  Ibs.  Next  to  the  sturgeon  is  the 
pike,  the  largest  of  which  are  at  times  40  Ibs.  iu  weight ;  but  scarcely 
one  species  out  of  the  numerous  fresh-water  varieties  which  exist  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  is  wanting.  We  must  however  mention  the 
pearl-bearing  muscle  which  inhabits  the  rivulets  of  Hungary,  the 
Archduchy,  and  Bohemia,  and  of  which  the  finest  are  taken  in  the 
Vatava,  where  a  regular  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on,  and  hi  the  Moldau, 
Hz,  Belika,  and  Kesselbach. 

The  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  though  not  wholly  neglected  in  other 
parts  of  the  south  of  Austria,  is  nowhere  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  the  territory  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  where  it  was  introduced 
from  the  two  Sicilies  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  exports  of 
spun,  raw,  and  waste  silk  average  upwards  of  5,000,000  Ibs.,  while 
little  short  of  2,000,000  Ibs.  are  retained  for  home  consumption. 

Bees  are  also  an  object  of  much  attention  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  and 
Transsylvania;  and  numbers  of  those  who  derive  an  income  from 
their  productions  possess  apiaries  of  150  or  200  hives.  The  leech  is 
an  article  of  considerable  trade  between  Austria  and  France. 

In  Mineral  Production!  Austria  surpasses  every  other  country  in 
Europe.  With  the  exception  of  platinum,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  metal  which  it  does  not  possess.  The  richest  of  its  gold- 
mines are  in  Transsylvania,  in  which  no  less  than  forty  are  worked, 
the  most  productive  being  at  Voriischpatack,  Szalathna,  Fazebay,  and 
Nagy-Ag.  The  gold  obtained  in  Hungary  is  partly  found  in  a  pure 
state,  but  most  commonly  extracted  from  silver  ore,  and  even  at  times 
from  copper  ore  :  the  mines  of  Lower  Hungary  produce  about  20,000 
ounces  yearly,  and  those  in  the  north-western  districts  about  5200. 
The  total  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  1847  was  in  Austria  1037 
ounces,  in  Hungary  32,443  ounces,  and  in  Transsylvania  34,480  ounces. 
Hungary  possesses  the  richest  of  the  silver-mines,  iu  which  the  moun- 
tains about  Schemnitz  and  Nagy-Bunya  most  abound.  The  other 
parts  of  Austria  which  produce  this  metal  are  Transylvania,  Bohemia, 
particularly  the  mines  at  Przibaum,  in  the  circle  of  Beraun;  the 


Buckowine,  from  the  lead-mines  near  Kirlibaba  ;  Styria  ;  Galicia ;  and 
Salzburg  and  the  Tyrol.  The  total  quantity  of  silver  obtained  in 
1847  was  in  Hungary  700,212  ounces,  in  Transsylvania  80,634  ounces, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions  285,752  ounces.  No 
part  of  the  empire  either  is  eo  rich  in  copper  ore,  or  yields  so  large  a 
supply  of  the  metal  as  Hungary  :  its  most  productive  works  are  in  the 
mining  district  of  Schmollnitz,  or  Szomolnok,  where  they  employ 
between  7000  and  8000  hands,  and  yield  full  two-thirds  of  the  supply 
from  that  kingdom.  The  '  cement  water,'  which  the  Zips  brings  down 
to  Schmblluitz,  and  of  which  instances  again  occur  near  Neusohl  in 
northern,  and  at  Jaszka  in  south-western  Hungary,  is  too  remarkable 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The  rivers  in  these  parts  are 
saturated  with  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  precipitated  on  all  iron 
thrown  into  them  ;  in  this  way  some  1600  cwt.  of  copper  are  extracted 
from  them  every  year.  Lead  is  much  more  abundant  than  copper, 
and  above  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  obtained  is  from  the  Bleyberg 
(Lead  Mountain),  Konigsberg,  and  other  mines  in  Cariuthia.  The 
Hungarian  are  next  in  value ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  mines  of 
Bohemia,  Transjylvania,  Salzburg,  and  the  Buckowine ;  a  small  quan- 
tity is  obtained  from  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  the  maritime  districts. 
Iron  is  a  metal  of  which  almost  inexhaustible  resources  exist,  though, 
on  account  of  the  dearness  of  fuel,  they  have  not  been  turned  to  such 
extensive  use  as  they  would  be  in  a  country  in  which  coal  was  more 
abundant.  The  total  quantity  of  pig-iron  produced  in  1846  was 
136,591  tons.  Of  this  quantity  nearly  more  than  one-half  is  derived 
from  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola  alone.  The  Styriau  iron,  as  well 
as  that  of  Carinthia,  which  was  known  among  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  '  Noric  Iron,"  is  in  general  placed  for  its  excellence  on  a  par 
with  the  Swedish.  In  the  Huttenberg,  Cariuthia  possesses  one  of  the 
oldest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  richest  iron  mines  in  Europe. 
The  circles  of  Beraun,  Rakonitz,  and  Pilseu,  in  Bohemia,  are  also  rich 
in  this  metal.  The  other  parts  of  Austria  from  which  it  is  obtained 
are  Moravia  and  Silesia,  the  Archduchy,  Galicia,  the  Buckowine, 
Transsylvania,  and  Hungary,  particularly  in  the  circles  of  Gomor, 
Liptau,  and  Sohl,  where  the  best  of  its  iron  is  produced.  The  moun- 
tains of  Lombardy  lying  within  the  territory  of  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Como,  and  the  Valteh'ne  also  produce  a  considerable  quantity.  Tin 
is  only  raised  in  Bohemia,  and  the  quality  is  good  ;  but  the  quantity 
is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  There  is  no  mine  of  quicksilver  in 
Europe  so  rich  as  the  mine  at  Idria  in  Carniola,  the  produce  of  which 
has  however  gradually  declined  of  late  years :  some  quicksilver  is  also 
obtained  from  the  Zalathua  works  in  Transsylvania,  and  from  the 
mines  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Carinthia.  Calamine  and  zinc  are 
obtained  from  the  Tyrol,  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  and  Bohemia  ;  cobalt 
from  the  mines  at  Dobschau  in  Hungary,  Styria,  and  Bohemia  ;  arsenic 
from  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  Bohemia,  and  Salzburg ;  and  antimony 
from  the  mines  of  Rosenau  hi  Hungary,  Transsylvania,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Bohemia.  Chrome  is  got  in  the  Tyrol,  and  bismuth  and  manganese 
in  Bohemia. 

The  various  species  of  salt,  such  as  sea  and  rock-salt,  and  that 
made  from  brine-springs  exist  in  abundance.  Rock-salt  is  abundant 
on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians  ;  and  the  celebrated  mine  of  Wieliczka, 
which  has  been  worked  ever  since  the  year  1253,  and  lies  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Galicia,  is  but  an  inconsiderable  inroad  upon  a  mat-live 
bed  extending  for  a  length  of  nearly  600  miles  along  the  Carpathians, 
as  far  as  Okna  in  Wallachia.  The  mines  and  boiling  works  in  the 
Archduchy  of  Austria,  with  those  in  Styria  and  the  Tyrol,  yield  a  fur- 
ther very  considerable  supply  ;  to  which  we  must  add  a  nearly  equal 
quantity  extracted  from  the  mines  in  Transsylvania  and  from  the  rich 
mines  of  the  circle  of  Marmaros  in  Hungary.  Bay-salt  is  supplied 
from  the  salt-pits  along  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  and  in  the 
maritime  districts  and  Quarneric  Islands  in  the  Adriatic.  Vitriol  is 
raised  almost  wholly  in  Bohemia  and  Illyria ;  alum  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  the  Archduchy,  and  Hungary ;  saltpetre  in  the  east  of  Hun- 
gary, whence  an  almost  unlimited  supply  might  be  obtained ;  and 
soda,  which  abounds  in  Hungary,  particularly  on  the  moors  of 
Debreczin  in  the  circle  of  Bihar.  The  saline  morasses  of  that  kingdom 
likewise  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  the  finest  sort  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  or  Glauber's  salts. 

Although  the  forests  furnish  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fuel  which  is 
consumed  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  there  is  scarcely  a  province 
which  is  deficient  in  coal.  The  quantity  annually  produced  has  been 
very  largely  increased  within  the  last  few  years  :  iu  1847  it  amounted 
to  804,197  tons.  Every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  possesses 
more  or  less  native  sulphur,  but  more  particularly  Galicia,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  Transsylvania.  Mineral  tar  and  oil  are  chiefly 
obtained  in  Galicia  and  the  Buckowine,  where  the  country-people 
denominate  them  '  roppa ; '  but  they  are  also  produced,  though  but 
partially  turned  to  account,  in  the  Archduchy,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Illyria,  and  Dalmatia. 

Among  precious  stones  the  Bohemian  carbuncle  and  Hungarian 
opal  stand  in  highest  repute.  The  chalcedony,  ruby,  emerald,  jasper, 
amethyst,  topaz,  carnelian,  chrysolite,  and  beryl,  as  well  as  what  is 
called  the  '  marble  diamond '  in  Hungary,  must  be  added  to  the  list 
of  Austrian  precious  stones.  Marble  of  every  description  and  variety 
of  colour  and  vein  is  raised  either  in  Hungary,  Trunssylvania. 
Bohemia,  the  Archduchy,  Tyrol,  Styria,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  or  the 
Italian  possessions  of  Austria,  in  which  latter  the  Veronese  alone  is 
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•aid  to  poasew  1M  distinct  varieties.  Carinthin,  Styria,  and  Dalmatia 
supply  •  T«ry  floe  white  marble.  Alabaster  U  of  common  occurrence 
in  various  Mrto,  the  finest  being  a  product  of  the  Salzburg  and 
Oalician  Mountain* ;  the  serpentine,  block  tourmaline,  and  other 
raluable  substances  of  this  class,  are  found  both  in  the  German  and 
Italian  provinces.  Gypsum  is  obtained  in  the  Archduchy,  Tyrol,  and 
Oalicia;  considerable  beds  of  graphite,  or  black-lead,  of  which  only 
one  is  worked,  exist  in  the  Lower  Ens,  and  it  is  a  product  likewise 
of  Moravia,  Hungary,  and  Transsylvania.  The  best  slate  in  Austria 
is  found  at  Vishnyo,  in  Hungary.  Excellent  alumine  and  silex  are 
obtained  for  the  manufacture  of  china  and  earthenware.  The  meer- 
schaum, of  which  the  highly-prized  heads  of  tobacco-pipes  are  made, 
is  a  product  of  Moravia  and  Hungary. 

Every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  abounds  in  mineral  waters, 
and  it  is  said  that  1500  distinct  springs  may  be  enumerated ;  several 
are  celebrated,  but  none  enjoy  so  universal  a  repute  as  the  waters  of 
Carlsbad,  Bilin,  Sedlitz,  Seidachiitz,  Toplitz,  and  Eger  in  Bohemia; 
Oarlabnmn  in  Silesia ;  Cylly  in  Styria ;  Bartfeldt  and  Fu  ret  in 
Hungary ;  Baden  in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria ;  Dorna-Handreni  in 
the  Buckowine ;  Krynitza  in  Galicia ;  Wildbad  in  Salzburg ;  Rabi 
and  Pejo  in  western  Tyrol ;  the  warm  springs  of  Abbano,  Battaglia, 
and  other  spots  along  the  Euganean  declivities  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  acidulous  waters,  which  flow  near  Lessina  in  Illyria ; 
— these  however  are  but  a  small  number  of  the  mineral  sources 
which  form  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  Austrian  soil.  Many  of 
them  have  become  articles  of  consumption  in  foreign  climes. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture,  or  rather  of  those 
productions  in  which  flax  and  hemp  are  employed,  is  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  which  furnish  the  finest  articles  of  this  description 
in  Austria,  For  variety  and  goodness  of  manufacture,  the  states  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  deserved  to  be  classed  in  the  next  rank  to 
those  three  provinces.  The  Tyrol,  Hungary,  Oalicia,  and  Transsyl- 
vania produce  scarcely  any  but  the  middling  and  coarser  species  of 
linen  ;  nor  is  there  much  beyond  what  is  termed  house-linen  made 
in  the  Archduchy,  Illyria,  or  the  Military  Frontier  districts. 

The  largest  manufactures  of  woollens,  both  cloth  and  other  kinds, 
are  established  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire  where  this  branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  to  a  much  less 
extent,  the  principal  articles  manufactured  are  of  middling  and  coarse 
quality.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  Bohemian  fabric  are  exported. 

The  silk  manufactures  have  very  greatly  extended  in  Austria  since 
the  introduction  of  Jacquard's  machinery.  They  are  principally 
carried  on  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  at  Vienna,  and  in  the 
Milanese  and  Venetian  territories.  In  the  Tyrol  also,  particularly  at 
Roveredo,  the  silk  manufactures  are  of  considerable  importance. 
The  cotton  manufacture  is  not  very  flourishing.  In  1848  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  cotton  spinning  was  32,349. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Ens  takes  the  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  of  which  the  best  qualities  are  made  in  Vienna.  The 
Upper  Ens,  Moravia,  Styria,  Bohemia,  and  the  Tyrol  rank  next  in 
importance.  Hungary  abounds  in  tanneries ;  and  in  fact  nearly  every 
province  in  Austria  is  engaged  more  or  less  in  this  branch,  though 
its  produce  U  still  inadequate  to  the  demand. 

In  a  former  page  we  gave  some  details  respecting  the  raw  iron 
raised  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  article  in  a  cast  state 
is  principally  supplied  by  Bohemia,  where  there  are  about  80  iron 
works  ;  Styria,  where  the  government  possesses  works  near  Mariazell, 
in  which  iron  cannon  are  cast ;  Hungary,  Illyria,  and  the  Buckowine. 
Iron  and  steel  in  bars  and  sheets,  both  rolled  and  hammered,  are 
produced  in  largest  quantities  in  the  Lower  Ens,  and  of  remarkably 
floe  quality.  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Bohemia  are  also  considerable 
manufacturers  of  the  article ;  and  here  and  there  an  iron-work  may 
be  met  with  in  Moravia,  the  Upper  Ens,  and  at  Milan,  Treviso,  and 
Dongo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Iron  and  steel 
wire  are  made  in  most  provinces,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Arch- 
duchy. Manufactories  of  nails  are  numerous;  the  best  are  made 
in  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Archduchy,  and  Bohemia.  Of  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  it  will  almost  be  sufficient  to  nay  it  is  so  abundant 
that  many  works  are  thrown  out  of  employ  in  time  of  peace.  The 
crown-works  for  the  supply  of  swords  and  muskets  are  principally 
situated  in  Vienna,  at  Murzsteig  in  Styru,  and  Hradeck  in  Hungary. 

The  manufacture  of  copper  both  in  sheets  and  other  forms  is  most 
extensively  carried  on  at  the  crown-works  near  Cslikowa,  in  (),.• 
Hungarian  Banat,  and  two  other  large  works  in  Hungary;  in 
Bohemia,  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol.  That  of  brass  and 
brass-ware  is  principally  established  on  the  same  spot*.  Achenrain 
in  Hungary  has  a  cannon  foundry,  and  that  kingdom  abounds  in 
button  manufactories.  Tin  is  the  produce  of  Bohemia  only;  and 
lead  U  raised  or  most  extensively  made  into  sheets  and  other 
customary  forms  and  articles  in  Vienna,  and  in  the  province*  of 
Carinthia,  Hungary,  Oalicia,  and  Transsylvania.  The  principal 
manufactories  of  balls  and  shot  are  in  Vienna  and  Chioggia,  and  in 
the  province  of  Carinthia.  In  the  manipulation  of  gold  and  silver 
10  manufacturer,  in  Austria  excel  those  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Perth, 
Milan,  ami  Venice. 

Among  the  other  productions  of  this  monarchy  we  may  notice  that 
tobacco  urn  monopoly  engrowwd  by  the  department  of  finance.  Of 
•eed-oil,  though  the  produce  U  very  considerable  in  all  quarters, 
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enough  is  not  manufactured  for  the  consumption.  Large  quantities 
of  olive-oil  also  are  obtained  from  the  territories  of  Lombard. 
Venice,  particularly  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lugo  di  Oarda,  Illyria, 
and  Dalmatia,  The  manufacture  of  paper  employs  a  large  nun, 
mills,  chiefly  in  Bohemia,  Lombardy,  and  Venice.  Glass  is  also 
manufactured  largely,  particularly  in  Bohemia,  the  products  of  which 
are  considered  equal  to  the  finest  made  in  any  other  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  nil  upwards  of  2,500,000  persons  are  employed  in 
manufactures  throughout  the  Austrian  empire,  and  that  the  yearly 
value  of  their  productions  is  equal  to  upwards  of  140  millions 
sterling. 

With  respect  to  external  trade,  no  country  of  equal  extent  is 
perhaps  more  disadvantageous!}-  situated ;  ite  line  of  sea-coast  is 
comparatively  inconsiderable ;  and  with  the  solitary  exceptions  of  the 
Po  and  Adige,  its  finest  streams,  such  for  instance  as  the  Danube 
and  Elbe,  lie  even  when  crossing  its  frontiers  nt  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea.  Another  great  disadvantage  was  the  customs' 
boundaries  established  between  the  several  provinces  ;  but  this  latter 
evil  was  entirely  abolished  in  1850.  The  maritime  commerce,  cor 
principally  to  the  Mediterranean,  centres  in  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  most  active  of  these  ports  are  Venice  and  Triest,  which  have 
been  declared  free  ports  as  well  as  Fiume,  the  channel  of  export 
for  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Hungary.  Besides  these  Illyria 
has  some  trade  in  the  harbours  of  Rovigno,  Capo  d'Istria,  and 
Pola ;  the  Venetian  territories  in  those  of  Malamocco,  Brondolo,  and 
Chioggia ;  and  Dalmatia  in  those  of  Ragusa,  Cattaro,  Zara,  Sebenico, 
Spalatro,  &c. 

NUMBER  OF  VESSELS  ENTERED  AT  AUSTRIAN  PORTS  in  1847. 


The  trade  by  land  or  river  is  most  active  with  reference  to  Turkey 
and  the  German  States,  but  less  so  with  Poland,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Italy.  The  internal  trade — we  mean  that  between  one  part  of 
the  empire  and  another— is  of  a  far  more  active  description,  and 
the  exchange  of  their  varied  productions  and  manufactures  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  abundance  of  navigable  rivers,  and  in  most  parts 
by  good  roads. 

Among  the  articles  of  which  the  importation  is  prohibited  are 
wines,  salt,  all  woven,  knit,  and  worked  manufactures,  spurious 
metals,  and  certain  drugs.  The  export  of  ashes,  raw  flax  and 
hemp,  with  the  roots  attached  to  them,  and  of  unwrought  gold  and 
silver,  is  prohibited. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  spoke  of  the  present  population 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  We  may  here  briefly  indicate  the  increase 
of  the  population  during  the  last  100  years.  At  the  decease  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  1740,  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria 
had  a  population  of  17,493,000;  in  1803  after  the  new  settle- 
ment of  the  German  states,  in  which  Austria  was  indemnified  fur 
preceding  losses,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  25,548,00(1 ;  in 
1806  it  was  reduced  under  the  treaty  of  Presburg  to  23,067,892 ;  and 
ajraiii  in  1807  under  that  of  Vienna,  to  20,695,883.  Upon  the  down- 
full  of  Napoleon  the  restitutions  and  cessions  of  1815  enlarged  the 
dominions  of  Austria  beyond  all  fonner  limits :  in  1818  therefore  we 
find  them  inhabited  by  28,413,482  individuals ;  in  1831  they  h.,.I 
increased  to  •'(3,630,381,  and  as  already  stated  the  population  in 
1850-1  was  36,514,466. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Austrian  population  is  composed  of  six 
distinct  races  —  distinct  as  much  by  descent,  features,  and  bodily 
conformation,  as  in  character,  language,  manners,  and  usages.  Of 
these  by  far  the  larger  proportion,  15,282,196  (according  to  the 
enumeration  of  1846)  is  of  Slavonic  extraction.  Of  this  race  are  the 
Wenden,  or  Vandals,  in  Illyria  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Styria;  the 
Slawaks  and  Hinzes  settled  in  those  districts  of  the  Archduchy  which 
upon  Hungary,  and  in  certain  circles  in  the  latter  kingdom  ; 
the  Cheches,  that  is,  aboriginal  Bohemians,  of  Bohemia  and  parts  of 
Moravia;  the  Hanaks,  Slawaks,  and  Podcnlaks  of  Austrian  Silesia 
and  Moravia ;  the  Poles  (of  two  distinct  classes,  the  Mazuraks  and 
Oorals),  and  Kussniaks,  or  Russians  of  Oalicia  and  the  mountain 
confines  of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania ;  and  the  Morlaks  and  Mon- 
tenegrines  of  Dalmatia,  the  Military  Frontier  districts,  &c.  The  second 
race  in  numerical  importance,  and  perhaps  the  first  in  point  of  intel- 
ligence and  usefulness  is  of  German  descent :  their  numbers  arc 
estimated  at  7,917,195  ;  they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  population 
in  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia, 
but  constitute  separate  communities  in  Hungary,  where  their  numbers 
are  about  1,000,000;  in  Transsylvania  where  they  are  denominated 
Saxons,  and  have  increased  to  about  260,000 ;  in  Galicia  where  there 
are  about  100,000  individuals ;  in  the  Military  Frontier  districts,  on 
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the  Kulpa  in  Cnrniola,  and  in  the  Venetian  territories  around  Asiago, 
where  they  have  lived  isolated  for  centuries  under  the  name  of  the 
Sette  and  Tredici  Communi.  The  third  race  are  the  Magyars  who 
migrated  from  the  Kuma  and  settled  around  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
and  Theiss  in  the  9th  century ;  they  are  esteemed  to  be  of  pure 
Asiatic  extraction  akin  to  the  Tartar  and  Turk,  and  are  a  fine  and 
intelligent  class  of  men;  they  are  above  5,000,000  in  number,  form 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania,  and 
are  or  were  before  the  late  revolution  possessed  of  the  finest  lands  in 
both  countries.  In  the  population  returns  the  Magyars  are  included 
with  the  '  Jews,  Armenians,  &c.'  under  ( Asiatic  Races,'  the  total 
number  of  which  is  given  as  6,279,608.  The  Italians  compose  the 
fourth  race  to  the  extent  of  about  5,000,000 ;  they  constitute  nearly 
the  entire  population  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  inhabit  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  south  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  government  of  Triest,  and 
are  scattered  throughout  Dalmatia  and  other  parts  of  Austria.  The 
fifth  race  are  the  Valaks,  Dako-Valaks,  or  as  they  term  themselves 
Rumani,  a  medley  of  ancient  Thracians,  Romans,  and  Slavonians,  in 
number  about  2,000,000,  whose  language  is  evidently  a  corrupted 
dialect  of  the  Latin ;  recent  investigations  indeed  have  proved  their 
Roman  descent,  as  well  as  that  they  colonised  Dacia  at  an  early 
period,  and  were  afterwards  allowed  to  recross  the  Danube  in  the 
reign  of  Aurelian :  this  ill-treated  race  of  men  are  chiefly  found  in 
Transsylvania,  Hungary,  and  the  Buckowine.  They  are  included 
with  the  Italians  in  the  official  abstract  of  the  population  under 
"Romans  (in  tne  most  enlarged  sense)"  who  are  numbered  as 
8,104,756.  The  Jews  to  the  extent  of  about  730,000  form  the  sixth 
race :  nearly  one-half  of  them  are  settled  in  Galicia,  and  about 
160,000  in  Hungary;  the  remainder  are  dispersed  over  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  other  parts  of  Austria.  There  are  also  about  200,000 
of  Zigeuner,  or  gipsies,  of  whom  upwards  of  100,000  are  conjectured 
to  exist  as  a  wandering  people  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  the  Buckowine, 
and  other  provinces ;  Arnauts,  Greeks,  Armenians,  French,  &c. 

The  established  religion  of  Austria  being  the  Roman  Catholic,  it 
will  be  inferred  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabit- 
ants; and  this  inference  will  be  corroborated  by  the  enumeration 
made  in  1850-1. 

Roman  Catholics  and  Greeks  received  into  union  with  them, 
30,052,068 ;  Greeks  not  in  union,  3,161,805 ;  Protestants  of  the 
Lutheran  and  other  denominations,  3,458,564  ;  Jews,  729,000. 

Government,  Laws,  Finance,  ii'c.  —  The  several  principalities  or 
provinces  which  we  have  already  enumerated  as  forming  the  Austrian 
empire,  are  united  under  a  hereditary  monarchy,  the  head  of  which 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Jerusalem,  Hungary, 
&c.,  on  the  llth  of  August,  1^04 ;  and  by  a  solemn  act  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1806,  in  which  he  renounced  the  style  of  Emperor  of 
Germany,  determined  the  title  and  armorial  bearings  which  the 
emperors  of  Austria  should  thereafter  use.  The  prefix  of  Apostolic 
Majesty  has  been  borne  by  the  Austrian  sovereigns  since  the  year 
1758.  In  his  character  of  sovereign  of  certain  states  in  Germany  he 
is  one  of  the  six  leading  members  of  the  German  confederation.  As 
Emperor  of  Austria  he  enjoys  every  right  and  prerogative  attached 
to  sovereignty,  whether  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive,  for  since 
the  suppression  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  has  been  virtually 
absolute.  The  provincial  assemblies  of  the  provinces  wherever  re- 
tained are  little  more  than  nominal.  • 

The  Receipttfor  the  >ix  months  ending  April  30,  1851,  icerc — 

Direct  taxes £3,216,563 

Indirect  , 5,115,550 

Property  of  the  slate         .  374,355 

Surplus  from  sinking  fund  520,731 

Various 277,400 


Ordinary  Receipts 
Extraordinary  „  '. 


£9,504,590 
934,170 


Total 


Expenditure. 


Interest,  repayments,  &c.  on  debt 
Emperor's  household    .         .         . 
Council  of  ministry 
Foreign  affairs      . 

Home  affairs  .         . 

War     . 


Financial  department 

Justice 

Religion  and  public  instruction         . 
Commerce,  industry,  and  public  worki 
Agriculture  and  mines      . 


£10,438,769 


,852,153 

331,804 

0,092 

86.4G1 

,117,150 

,010,119 
981,203 
763,248 
170,458 

,581,105 
1,19,130 


Total  expenditure  for  the  six  months  ending  April  30,  1851  .  £14,638,973 

Of  which  were,  Ordinary  Expenses 9,437,748 

Extraordinary          .        .        .        .        .        .     .     5,201,238 

The  Ordinary  Itcctipli  far  the  year  1851  were — 

Direct  taxes £7,419,800 

Indirect 10,015,300 

Other  receipts 2,240,900 


£20,576,000 


The  public  debt  amounted  in  1852  to  114,376,9802.  By  a  procla- 
mation of  May  15,  1852,  the  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation 
is  not  to  exceed  17,500,0002.  The  amount  actually  in  circulation  in 
May,  1852,  was  16,800,0002. 

The  military  resources  of  Austria  are  of  two  classes,  the  one  the 
peace  and  the  other  the  war  establishment.  According  to  Hubner 
the  peace  establishment  consists  of  the  following  contingents,  together 
forming  a  total  force  of  405,519  soldiers  : — 


Hungarian     . 
Transsylvanian  . 
Military  Frontiers  . 

Lombardy  and  Venice 
Of  the  Germanic  provinces 


65,150 
13,035 
47,632 
30,063 
243,039 


The  war  establishment  is  very  much  larger.  The  entire  army  at 
the  end  of  June,  1848,  amounted  to  646,453  men  and  80,255  horses. 

The  Austrian  navy  is  under  the  management  of  a  naval  commandant 
at  Venice,  who  is  accountable  to  the  council  of  war.  It  consists  of 
4  frigates  mounting  182  guns,  6  sloops  having  124  guns,  11  brigs 
of  152  guns,  and  6  schooners  of  66  guns ;  in  all  27  vessels  mounting 
524  guns.  The  establishments  attached  to  it  are  a  corps  of  naval 
artillery  and  engineers,  a  cadet  academy,  and  a  corps  of  marines. 
The  flag  which  is  borne  also  by  the  merchant  vessels  is  of  a  red 
ground,  with  a  broad  white  stripe  in  the  centre. 

In  the  preceding  column  we  have  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
as  the  established  religion,  and  given  the  numbers  of  those  who 
adhere  to  that  faith  and  the  other  leading  creeds  professed  by  the 
people  of  Austria.  With  the  exception  of  Hungary,  Transsylvania, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
empire  in  which  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law  places  the  noncon- 
formist upon  anything  like  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  Catholic. 
In  the  other  provinces  whether  he  be  Protestant,  Greek,  Jew,  or 
Infidel,  the  nonconformist  simply  enjoys  toleration.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Austria  acknowledges  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  its 
visible  head,  but  is  otherwise  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  him, 
as  all  appeals  to  the  Rota  Romano  are  prohibited,  and  no  papal  bull 
or  decretal  can  be  promulged  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
sovereign.  At  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  are  the  Patriarch  of  Venice 
and  the  twelve  archbishops  of  Vienna,  Prague  (primate  of  Bohemia), 
Oliniitz,  Milan  (primate  of  Lombardy),  Gran  (primate  of  Hungary 
and  hereditary  legate  from  the  Roman  see),  Erlau  and  Kolocza  (for 
the  states  of  Hungary),  Lemberg,  Spalatro,  Ragusa,  Salzburg,  and 
Udina  (for  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice).  The  Armenians 
united  with  the  national  church  have  also  an  archbishop  at  Lemberg. 
Next  to  these  its  heads  follow  the  sixty  bishops,  most  of  whom  are 
suffragans  of  the  archbishops,  to  whose  sees  their  dioceses  are  gene- 
rally subordinate.  The  remainder  of  the  secular  clergy  consists 
of  twelve  titular  bishops,  the  members  of  the  diocesan  chapters, 
six  heads  of  collegiate  endowments,  archpriests,  deans,  rural  deans, 
parish  priests,  local  chaplains,  co-operators,  and  vicars  and  beneficed 
ministers. 

The  United  or  Catholic  Greek  Church  has  one  archbishop  at  Lem- 
berg, and  five  bishops,  namely,  at  Premszyl,  Munkacs,  Grosswardein, 
Kreuz,  and  Blasendorf.  The  primitive  Greek  Church  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  its  own  archbishop  who  resides  at  Carlovitz,  and 
presides  over  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  members  of  his 
communion  in  that  town  ;  he  has  ten  bishops  under  him  whose  sees 
are  Arad,  Pakraz,  Ofen,  Versez,  Bacs,  Transsylvania  (residence  at 
Hermannstadt),  the  Buckowine  (residence  at  Czernovitz),  Dalmatia 
(residence  at  Sebenico),  Carlstadt,  and  Temesvar. 

The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Protestant  Church  are  founded  on 
the  edict  of  toleration  promulgated  by  the  emperor  Joseph  in  1784, 
confirmed  by  his  successor  Leopold  II.,  and  solemnly  recognised  by 
the  late  emperor.  This  edict  entitles  the  protestant  to  the  full 
and  free  enjoyment  of  his  tenets  and  private  religious  practices 
throughout  the  Austrian  dominions;  but  no  place  of  worship  can 
be  opened  unless  the  congregation  be  composed  of  100  families  at 
the  least.  The  members  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed- 
Lutheran  persuasion  in  the  German  and  Qalician  provinces  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint-consistory  in  Vienna,  to  which  the  five 
Lutheran  superintendencies  and  the  four  superintendencies  of  the 
Reformed  Church  are  subordinate ;  there  are  likewise  four  independent 
superintendencies  for  each  persuasion  in  Hungary,  and  one  for  the 
Lutheran  in  Transsylvania.  The  Jews  are  mostly  of  the  Talmud 
sect ;  the  minority,  of  the  Kariatish. 

As  to  education  it  is  under  the  general  superintendence  of  a 
Minister  of  Religion  and  Public  Instruction.  A  director  is  appointed 
for  every  branch  of  instruction  to  every  province  and  academical 
district,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  pro-director  in  matters  of  external, 
and  by  an  exhortator  in  matters  of  religious  discipline.  In  the 
universities  both  are  entrusted  to  their  own  magistracy.  The  lower 
class  of  schools  is  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local  clergy  at 
each  spot,  but  that  of  whole  districts  is  vested  in  the  dean  or  vice- 
dean  appointed  by  the  bishop  :  and  the  general  superintendence  and 
conduct  of  all  matters  connected  with  education  is  in  each  province 
carried  on  by  its  own  local  government.  The  annexed  table  will 
supply  a  general  view  of  the  number,  character,  and  distribution 
of  the  schools  and  places  of  public  education  throughout  the 
empire  in  1847  :  — 
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In  1847  there  were  12,936  scholars  in  the  Universities,  12,488  in 
the  SchooU  of  Art,  4614  in  the  Lycea,  3821  in  the  Theological 
Academies,  5600  in  the  SchooU  of  Philosophy,  and  60,144  in  the 
Gymnasia.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  the  National  schools 
(exclusive  of  those  of  Hungary  which  are  not  included  in  the  returns) 
1,060,721  boys  and  835,102  girls,  in  all  1,895,823  attending  the  schools, 
out  of  a  total  of  2,756,688  children  of  an  age  to  attend  them.  In 
tile  Adult  schools  (exclusive  of  those  of  Hungary  which  are  not 
returned)  there  were  in  the  same  year  363,622  men  and  310,207 
women,  in  all  673,829. 

Of  public  libraries  there  is  no  deficiency  :  those  most  deserving  of 
mention  are  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  consisting  of  350,000 
volumes,  and  the  University  Libraries  of  130,000  in  the  same  capital, 
and  of  100,000  in  Prague ;  the  Ambrowian  of  90,000,  and  that  belong- 
ing to  the  college  of  Brera  of  80,000,  in  Milan ;  the  libraries  at  Brescia, 
Venice,  (ir.it/,  and  Mantua,  and  of  the  Thercsianum  in  Vienna,  of 
about  70,000  volumes  each;  and  the  Pesth  University  Library  of 
about  100,000.  The  number  of  museums  and  cabinets  of  science  and 
the  fine  arts,  both  public  and  private,  botanical  gardens,  Ac.,  is  very 
considerable ;  they  abound  more  particularly  in  Vienna,  Milan, 
Venice,  Prague,  and  Pesth.  The  nine  Austrian  observatories  are 
those  of  Vienna,  Milan,  Padua,  Gra'tz,  Karlsburg,  Erlau,  Krems- 
miinster,  Ofen,  and  Prague. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  restricted  by  a  censorship  which  is 
intrusted  to  the  police  department,  and  officially  confined  to  the 
prohibition  of  such  publications  or  articles  in  journals  as  may  be 
deemed  injurious  to  the  security  of  the  state  or  of  individuals.  It 
is  illegal  for  any  subject  of  the  crown  of  Austria  to  print  a  work 
lot  previously  examined  by  the  censors  in  foreign  parts.  In  such  a 
state  of  the  press  the  number  of  political  journals  is  of  course  as 
inconsiderable  as  their  character  and  influence  are  insignificant 
Letters  and  science  constitute  therefore  the  great  refuge  of  the 
reading  portion  of  the  Austrian  public. 

J/urory.— In  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  Christian  era, 
the  Romann  advanced  from  the  Alps  and  invaded  that  part  of  the 
Archduchy  of  Austria  which  is  at  present  called  the  '  Province  below 
the  Ens,'  in  which  Vienna  itself  is  situated.  But  they  found  here  no 
homogeneous  state  nor  united  people  to  encounter ;  the  land  was 
occupied  as  separate  hunting-grounds,  the  resort  of  semi-barbarians, 
among  whom  the  Pannonii,  Boii,  and  Norici  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  Roman  annals.  Over  such  a  race  triumph  was  easy  ;  a  state  of 
dependence  quickly  succeeded  to  a  condition  of  savage  freedom  ;  and 
the  establishment  of  military  colonies  on  the  Danube,  as  part  of  the 
Roman  line  of  defence  against  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  north,  was 
succeeded  in  the  year  38  by  the  incorporation  of  this  tract  of  country 
with  the  province  of  Pannonia.  Noricum  thenceforward  supplied  the 
Roman  legions  with  fierce  and  hardy  soldiers.  In  the  4th  century, 
when  the  north  poured  down  its  horde*  upon  the  south,  the  middle 
regions  of  the  Danube  fell  a  victim  to  the  spoilers  who  successively 
srosssj  them  in  quest  of  more  alluring  prey.  The  agriculture  and 
indtwtry  which  under  the  sovereignty  of  civilised  Rome  had  covered 
Noricum  with  towns  and  villages,  gradually  disappeared*  under  the 
successive  inroads  of  Rhadafnaiua's  multitudes,  Alaric's  Ostrogoths, 
the  Rufrii.  ant)  the  Huns,  the  last  of  whom,  led  by  the  '  Scourge  of 
2°;;'_*i  f™r  <1iffenjn.t  periods  traversed  and  devastated  lllyria  and 
[  century  brought  rest  with  it :  a  new  horde 
of  China  now  took  possession  of 
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r  spoil,  of  which  they  stripped  the  adjacent  countries.  Its  name 
now  merged  into  that  of  A  varia ;  and  the  Asiatics,  from  whom  it  was 
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derived,  held  possession  of  it  until  Charlemagne,  having  been  led  into 
these  quarters  after  driving  the  Hungarians  back  upon  the  Raab  in 
the  year  796  reduced  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Ens  to 
subjection,  and  set  margraves  over  his  new  conquest,  ns  the  '  Oester- 
reich,'  or  eastern  mark  or  territory  of  his  empire.  We  next  find  it  a 
dependency  of  Bavaria,  and  then  in  the  possession  of  the  counts  of 
Babenberg,  one  of  whom,  Count  Leopold,  made  it  hereditary  in  his 
family  in  the  year  944.  Frederic  I.,  after  uniting  the  land  above  the 

I  Ens  to  his  dominions,  raised  the  earldom  to  the  dignity  of  a  duchy  : 
from  this  time  until  the  year  1246  it  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  house  of  Babenberg,  who  enlarged  it  by  the  acquisition  of  Styrin 

'  in  1186.  The  line  becoming  extinct  by  the  death  of  Frederic  11., 
Ottokftr,  king  of  Bohemia,  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  in  1269 
added  to  it  the  duchy  of  Carniola  and  part  of  Friuli,  which  fell  to  him 
by  right  of  inheritance ;  but  in  his  struggle  to  maintain  his  conquest 
against  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  latter  expelled 
him  from  the  Austrian  territories  in  1250,  and  seven  years  afterwards 
invested  his  son  Albert  with  the  sovereignty,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
Habsburg  possessions.  His  posterity  in  the  course  of  time  extended 
their  dominion  over  several  other  states,  which  they  acquired  either 
by  marriage,  purchase,  or  inheritance;  among  these  we  may  mention 
the  Margraviate  of  Burgau  in  Styria,  acquired  in  1283 ;  Carinthia  in 
1881 ;  the  Tyrol  in  1363 ;  Triest  in  1380  ;  and  the  Landgraviate  of 
the  Breisgau,  in  Swabio,  in  1367.  From  1487,  when  Albert  II.  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans  and  Emperor  of  Germany, 
this  high  office  has  been  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  by  the  Habsburg 
line  of  Austrian  sovereigns.  For  a  brief  interval,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  15th  century,  the  sceptres  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were 
wielded  by  an  Austrian  prince,  Albert  V.,  who  married  a  daugl.- 
the  emperor  Sigismund.  From  this  period  the  injluence  and  power 
of  Austria  increased  with  great  rapidity. 

In  1477  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  I.,  Frederic  III.'s  son,  with 
Maria,  only  daughter  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  brought  him  the  valu- 
able accession  of  Alsace  and  the  Netherlands  to  his  German  pos- 
sessions, which,  it  should  here  be  observed,  had  been  protected  from 
dismemberment  by  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  at 
the  early  date  of  1156.  The  marriage  also  of  his  son  Philip  tlio  Fair 
with  Johanna,  only  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  for  a 
time  inverted  Frederic's  grandson,  Charles  V.,  with  th,.  unit..-d  sove- 
reignties of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  Netherlands,  and  Austria ;  but 
the  treaties  of  separation  concluded  in  1521  and  1640  dismembered 
this  gigantic  monarchy ;  the  Spanish  and  Netherlands'  dominions 
being  retained  as  a  joint  possession  by  Charles,  and  his  An 
inheritance  relinquished  in  perpetuity  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  I. 
and  his  posterity.  Ferdinand,  by  his  union  with  the  daughter  of 
Lewis  II.  of  Hungary,  who  died  without  heirs  male  in  1526,  became 
possessed  of  her  extensive  inheritance,  which  was  composed  of  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia.  The  ancient  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Habsburg  in  Switzerland  had  been  gradually  wrested 
from  it,  the  signal  being  given  by  the  confederation  formed  by  Uri, 
Schwyti,  and  Unterwalden,  in  November  1807  ;  and  the  thirty  years' 
war  stripped  it  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  of  Afcace  and  Lusatia. 
Austria  however  reaeived  ample  compensation  under  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713,  which  united  the  Netherlands  and  certain  states  in 
Italy  to  iU  dominions.  The  male  line  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty 
becoming  extinct  with  the  demise  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740, 
the  sovereignty  devolved  to  Francis  I.,  duke  of  Lorraine  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Maria  Theresa,  Charles's  only  daughter,  and  under  the 
enactment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1713,  his  sole  heir.  From 
her  very  accession  she  was  involved  in  a  series  of  sanguinary  struggles 
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by  the  ambition  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria  ;  among  their  disastrous  con- 
sequences were  the  cession  of  Silesia  to  Prussia  in  1742,  and  the  loss 
of  Parma  and  other  possessions  in  Italy  in  1748.  This  princess  had 
the  gratification  however  of  seeing  her  husband  crowned  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  was  subsequently  indemnified  for  her  losses  by  the 
acquisition  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  under  the  first  treaty  for  the 
partition  of  Poland  in  1772.  The  Buckowine  was  also  ceded  to  her 
by  the  Turkish  sultan  six  years  afterwards.  Francis  II.  lost  the 
Netherlands  and  Lombardy  in  1797,  in  exchange  for  which  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio  gave  him  the  Venetian  territories.  The  subsequent 
treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801  did  not  much  affect  his  dominions,  but  the 
peace  of  Presburg  in  1805  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  Italy,  Swabia,  and  the  Tyrol,  for  which  the  acquisition  of 
Salzburg  was  but  a  poor  indemnity  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  four 
years  afterwards,  wrested  from  him  in  addition  not  only  a  considerable 
portion  of  Galicia,  which  fell  to  Russia,  but  Carniola,  Istria,  Salzburg, 
the  lands  called  the  '  Innviertel,'  Venice,  and  other  southern  pro- 
vinces. Full  restitution  was  however  made  to  him  by  the  provisions 
of  the  treaties  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  of  Vienna  in  the  following  year. 
Francis  declared  himself  hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1804,  and 
laid  down  the  dignity  of  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  the  Romans 
two  years  afterwards. 

Respecting  recent  occurrences  in  the  Austrian  empire  we  can  here 
only  speak  very  briefly.  Soon  after  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
revolutionary  movements  broke  out  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  in 
Hungary,  and  in  Austria  proper.  At  first  they  were  everywhere  suc- 
cessful :  the  Austrian  troops  were  expelled  or  retreated  from  Hungary 
and  from  Italy,  and  Vienna  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
Hungary  declared  itself  independent ;  Venice  united  itself  to  Sar- 
dinia ;  and  this  vast  empire  appeared  to  be  rapidly  falling  to  pieces. 
But  the  government,  which  for  a  time  seemed  paralysed,  aroused 
itself,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  avert  the  threatened  danger. 
The  emperor  Ferdinand  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Francis- 
Joseph,  the  present  emperor ;  new  ministers  were  appointed ;  new 
measures  taken  ;  and  the  tide  of  fortune  soon  after  turned.  A  liberal 
constitution  was  proclaimed  by  the  emperor  in  March,  1849,  and  his 
German  subjects  were  satisfied  or  silenced.  The  army  in  Italy  being 
largely  reinforced,  speedily  succeeded  under  the  command  of  Radctzky 
ia  regaining  full  possession  of  the  country.  In  Hungary  the  struggle 
was  more  protracted  and  bloody,  and  the  emperor  appealed  for  aid  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  obtained  it ;  and  the  Hungarians  thus 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  were  compelled  to  submit.  The  struggle 
was  ended  by  the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian  army,  25,000  strong, 
under  Gorgei,  to  the  Russians  oft  August  13th,  1849  ;  and  before  the 
close  of  that  year  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
original  power.  The  comparatively  liberal  constitution  of  March, 
1849,  given  under  the  pressure  of  adversity,  was  totally  revoked  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1852.  The  right*  and  immunities  enjoyed  by 
Hungary  as  well  as  those  of  other  provinces  have  been  set  aside ;  the 
ministers  are  declared  responsible  to  the  emperor  alone,  and  the 
emperor  is  now  to  all  intents  absolute. 

(Uebertichli-Tafeln  lurStatistik  der  otterreichuchen  Monarchic,  Wien 
1850 ;  Almanack,  de  Gotha,  1850-53 ;  Von  Lichtenstern,  Outlines  of  the 
Staliitict  of  the  A  tutrian  Empire,  and  Manual  of  the  late.it  Geography 
of  the  Auttrian  Empire  ;  Grafler's  Manual;  Hassel's  Atutria;  Stein's 
Manual  of  Geography  and  Statiitiet ;  Schutz's  Geography ;  Blumen- 
bach,  Kees,  Ridler,  Schnabel,  Czornig,  Turnbull,  Thompson,  Ac.) 
AUSTRIA,  ARCHDUCHY  OF.  [ENS,  PROVINCES  OP  THE.] 
AUTUN,  a  city  in  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sa6ne-et-Loire, 
is  situated  on  the  Arroux,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  179  miles  S.E. 
from  Paris,  in  46°  46'  51"  N.  lat,  4°  17  47"  E.  long.,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  11,200.  Autun  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  France, 
having  existed  before  the  Roman  conquest  under  Julius  Ctcsar.  It 
was  known  under  the  name  of  Bibracte,  and  belonged  to  the  JEdui,  a 
powerful  people  of  Gaul.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Augus- 
tus, and  called  Augustodunum,  of  which  the  modern  name  Autun  is 
a  corruption.  The  town  was  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  education  by 
all  the  young  Gallic  nobles.  In  the  3rd  century  it  suffered  much  from 
the  ravages  of  war.  Tetricus,  an  aspirant  to  sovereign  power,  besieged 
Autun,  and  took  it  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. From  the  effects  of  this  severe  blow  the  town  was  raised  by  the 
]iatronage  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  son  Constantino 
the  Great,  in  honour  of  whom  it  took  the  name  of  Flavia,  from  their 
surname  Flavius.  In  repairing  the  damage  done  to  the  city  by  Tetri- 
cus, Constantino  also  restored  the  schools,  over  which  he  set  the  rhe- 
torician Eumenius  as  principal.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
power  the  town  was  burnt  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  it  after- 
wards came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians  and  the 
Franks.  In  731  the  Saracens  burnt  Autun,  which  has  never  recovered 
its  former  eminence. 

The  ancient  town  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arroux,  and  at  the 
foot  of  three  hills,  called  respectively,  Mont-Dru,  on  which  druidical 
assemblies  are  said  to  have  been  held ;  Mont-Jeu,  from  a  temple  ol 
Jupiter  upon  it ;  and  Mont-Cenis.  From  the  last-named  of  these 
eminences,  which  has  a  lake  on  its  summit,  the  town  is  well  supplied 
with  water  in  every  part.  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  may  still 
be  traced.  Their  remains  are  of  considerable  extent ;  they  were  built 
with  great  solidity,  of  stones  so  well  fitted  and  so  nicely  joined  as  to 
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;ive  the  whole  the  appearance  of  solid  rock.  These  walls  were  flanked 
with  a  great  number  of  towers,  and  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  of 
earlier  date  than  the  Roman  conquest.  Of  the  ancient  gates,  supposed 
;o  have  been  four  in  number,  two  remain — the  Porta  Senonica,  now 
called  Porte  d' Arroux,  from  the  river  Arroux,  close  to  which  it  stands, 
and  the  Porta  Lingonensis,  now  Porte  St.-AudriS,  close  to  the  church 
of  St. -Andre1.  The  Porte  d' Arroux  is  a  kind  of  triumphal  arch  built 
of  stones,  without  cement,  55  feet  high  and  62  feet  broad,  having  two 
greater  archways  for  carriages  and  two  smaller  ones  for  foot-passengers. 
Above  these  is  an  entablature,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  open  gal- 
lery composed  of  arches  resting  on  Corinthian  pilasters  :  seven  arches 
yet  remain  of  ten  which  formerly  existed.  The  Porte  St.-Andrd  is 
almost  as  well  preserved,  and  very  similar  to  the  other.  Two  main 
streets,  flanked  with  footways,  ran  through  the  town,  one  from  the 
Porta  Senonica  to  the  Roman  Gate,  and  the  other  from  the  Porta 
Lingonensis  to  the  Gate  of  the  Druids.  At  the  intersection  of  these 
was  the  Martiale  Forum,  which  retains  some  trace  of  its  ancient  desig- 
nation in  the  name  Marchau.  A  short  distance  south-east  of  the  town 
is  a  singular  monument  called  Pierre-de-Couard.  It  is  a  pyramid 
surmounted  by  a  spherical  mass,  measuring  72  feet  by  59  feet  at 
the  base,  and  is  about  65  feet  high.  It  consists  of  a  solid  mass  of 
unhewn  stones,  joined  by  a  very  hard  whitish  cement.  Some  suppose 
it  to  be  the  monument  of  some  illustrious  ^Eduan.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  field  in  which  many  funeral  urns  have  been  found.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  .ancient  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  traces  of  the 
seats  and  arena  of  an  amphitheatre.  Not  far  from  these,  but  outside 
the  ancient  walls,  is  the  site  of  the  naumachia,  a  large  basin  or  hollow 
used  for  exhibiting  the  representation  of  a  naval  engagement,  with 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  for  conveying  the  water  to  it  from  the 
hill  of  Mont-Jeu,  on  which  there  are  three  large  ponds.  There  are 
also  the  ruins  of  some  temples  both  in  this  part  and  within  the  modern 
town.  A  Roman  bridge  over  the  Tarenai  (the  Roman  Taranis),  which 
runs  into  the  Arroux  near  the  Porte  d' Arroux,  still  exists.  This  river 
runs  through  the  ancient  Campus  Martius  of  the  ^Eduans,  where  they 
held  their  assemblies.  The  name  of  Chaumar  or  Chamar  is  still  given 
to  the  spot,  and  near  it  there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Janus.  Many  remains  of  antiquity,  paintings,  statues,  medals,  &c. 
have  been  dug  up.  In  the  numismatic  collection  deposited  in  the 
mayor's  residence,  there  are  nearly  3000  Roman  coins. 

The  modern  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  occupies  only 
part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  From  the  river  a  good  prospect 
of  it  can  be  obtained,  as  the  houses  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  highest  of  which,  called  Le  Chateau, 
is  considered  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  capitol.  The  gothic 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Lazare  is  much  admired  for  the  boldness  of 
its  architecture,  for  its  lofty  spire,  and  for  its  carvings  and  sculptured 
decorations.  It  was  founded  in  the  llth  century.  In  front  of  it  is  a 
square  adorned  with  a  handsome  fountain.  The  second  quarter,  called 
La  Ville, '  the  city,'  contains  the  principal  square,  which  is  surrounded 
by  good  houses,  and  being  planted  with  trees  furnishes  the  citizens 
with  a  promenade  close  at  hand.  The  third  quarter,  the  Marchau, 
already  noticed,  has  low  ill-built  houses  and  narrow  streets.  There 
are  two  bridges  over  the  Arroux.  The  collegiate  church  of  Nolre- 
Dame,  wfcich  was  founded  by  the  chancellor  Rollin  and  his  wife  in 
1444,  possesses  a  painting  on  wood  by  Peter  of  Bruges,  which  is  much 
admired  by  connoisseurs.  The  abbey  of  St. -Martin,  founded  by  Brune- 
haut,  queen  of  Austrasia,  that  of  St.-Jean-le-Grand,  and  that  of  St.- 
Andoche,  were  of  considerable  magnificence.  Brunehaut  was  buried 
in  the  abbey-church  of  St.-Martin,  in  A.D.  614  :  her  tomb,  which  was 
a  rema-kable  structure,  was  demolished  during  the  outbreaks  of  the 
first  French  revolution  ;  fragments  of  it  are  still  preserved  in  collec- 
tions in  the  town.  Two  hospitals  and  two  seminaries  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  ecclesiastics  are  among  the  establishments  at  Autun.  It 
remains  to  mention  the  bishop's  palace,  which  suffered  greatly  at  the 
revolution,  but  has  been  since  restored  ;  the  grand  seminary,  which 
is  surrounded  by  gardens  laid  out  by  Leuotre ;  the  college,  in  which 
is  deposited  the  public  library  ;  and  the  town-hall. 

There  are  here  three  libraries ;  a  collection  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
medals  ;  an  agricultural  society  ;  baths  ;  a  theatre ;  and  tribunals  of 
commerce  and  of  first  instance.  The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in 
horses,  cattle,  wood,  and  hemp.  Serge,  carpets,  paper,  pottery,  cotton- 
velvet,  cloth  for  regimentals,  hosiery,  and  leather  are  among  its  manu- 
factures. To  the  cast  of  the  town  are  several  mills.  The  district 
round  the  city  contains  green  porphyry  and  gray  granite.  There  are 
also  iron  and  lead-mines  near  the  town. 

The  bishopric  of  Autun  was  founded  at  the  commencement  of  the  4th 
century ;  its  prelates  had  secular  jurisdiction  over  part  of  the  city  of 
Autun.  At  present  the  diocese  comprehends  the  department  of  Saone- 
et-Loire.  Talleyrand  was  bishop  of  this  see  when  the  first  French 
revolution  broke  out. 

AUVERGNE,  a  province  of  Central  France,  which  now  forms  the 
departments  of  CANTAI,  and  PUY-DE-D6ME,  and  the  arrondissement  of 
Brioude  in  Haute-Loire.  [LOIRE,  HAUTE.] 

The  Geology  of  this  province  is  peculiar.  A  large  portion  of  Central 
France  is  formed  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  other  of  the  inferior  stratified 
rocks,  associated  with  granite.  Whether  any  part  of  the  granite  has  or 
has  not  been  protruded  through  the  gneiss  and  mica-slate  since  their 
consolidation,  is  not  apparent ;  but  as  it  seems  occasionally  to  pass  into 
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gneisa,  which  in  iU  turn  graduate*  into  mica-«late,  we  may  infer  that 
•  part  at  least  of  the  mum  of  granite  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
inferior  stratified  rock,  of  the  district  Be  thu  a*  it  may,  the  bed.  of 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  others  of  the  aame  clam,  are  sometimes  highly 
inclined  and  contorted,  at  may  be  observed  near  Meiiat,  on  the  Sioule, 
in  the  north  of  the  department  of  Puy-de-Dome,  showing  that  they 
hare  been  acted  on  by  aome  powerful  force  ;  but  aa  these  beds  may 
have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  many  powerful  forces  during  the 
aerie*  of  age*  which  have  elapsed  since  their  production,  we  cannot, 
without  bettor  evidence  than  we  possess,  readily  fix  on  the  geological 
epoch  when  the  gneiss  and  mica-date*  were  first  thrown  out  of  their 
original  positions. 

Above  theee  primary  rook*  are  found  others  that  must  have  been 
formed  at  periods  separated  from  each  other  by  considerable  intervals 
of  time,  since  many  rock*  necessary  to  complete  the  series  of  European 
deposit*,  are  wanting  between  them.  Finally,  uumerou*  volcanoes, 
now  extinct,  poured  forth  an  abundance  of  igneous  products,  which, 
though  comparatively  recent,  have  covered  the  remains  of  animals 
that  have  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  our  planet  The  rocks 
which  in  the  order  of  relative  antiquity  succeed  the  inferior  stratified 
and  granitic  rocks  above  noticed,  are  referred,  from  the  vegetable 
remain*  detected  in  them,  to  the  same  age  as  the  coal-measure*  of 
Great  Britain.  Their  general  mineralogical  characters  are  also  simi- 
lar, beds  of  coal  being  associated  with  shales,  sandstone*,  and  con- 
glomerates ;  the  whole  appear*  to  be  the  result  of  drifted  vegetable 
matter,  and  of  detritus  from  pre-existing  rocks  accumulated  in  unequal 
quantities  and  at  unequal  intervals  of  time  in  particular  situations. 
The  extent  to  which  these  carboniferous  rocks  once  covered  the  gra- 
nitic area  of  Central  France  cannot  be  conjectured,  owing  to  the  various 
geological  changes  to  which  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been 
exposed  ;  but  we  may  infer  from  the  general  characters  of  the  scattered 
portions  now  observed  that  the  coal-measures  were  at  one  period  more 
extensively  distributed  over  Central  France  than  we  now  find  them. 
The  manner  in  which  these  carboniferous  rocks  occur  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  they  had  been  deposited  upon  an  uneven  surface  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  and  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  accumulation 
of  the  vegetable  matter  must  have  been  considerable  ;  since  the  coal- 
bed*,  though  they  vary  considerably  in  this  respect,  sometimes  attain 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  thickness.  As  the  fossil  plants  discovered 
in  these  deposit*  do  not  afford  any  evidence  of  distant  or  violent 
transport,  we  may  consider  that  dry  land  existed  in  the  area  now 
occupied  by  Central  France  at  the  epoch  of  the  carboniferous  group. 

A  long  interval  of  time  appears  to  have  elapsed,  judging  at  least 
from  the  rock*  now  found  in  Auvergne,  before  any  other  deposits 
were  formed  in  this  part  of  the  European  area.  During  the  various 
change*  to  which  it  ha*  been  exposed,  rocks  may  indeed  have  been 
produced,  and  have  been  subsequently  removed  ;  but  as  no  traces  of 
such  product*  are  now  visible,  the  evidence  i»  in  favour  of  conditions 
unsuited  to  the  formation  of  rocks  in  this  district  during  a  considerable 
geological  period,  extending  from  the  epoch  of  the  carboniferous  group 
to  that  of  the  cretaceous  group  inclusive.  If  Central  France  ha*  been 
elevated  above  the  general  level  of  the  ocean  from  the  time  of  the 
coal-measure*  to  the  present  day,  a*  we  might  infer  from  the  total 
•bsenee  of  rock*  with  marine  remain*,  conditions  would  •aoessarily 
be  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  any  abundant  equivalents  of 
those  thick  and  numerous  deposits  of  transported  matter  which  occur 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  which  are  inferred  form  their  organic 
content,  to  have  been  formed  in  a  sea.  We  should  however  expect  to 
discover  trace*  of  deposit*  effected  in  lakes,  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  and 
in  other  situation*  where  transported  detritus  and  calcareous  matter 
precipitated  from  water  could  find  place*  of  rest  Conditions  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  unfavourable  for  any  accumulation  of  such 
deposits  in  sufficient  abundance  to  leave  trace*  of  their  existence,  until 
the  snpracreUceoua  epoch,  when  large  lakes  were  filled  with  detritus 
and  calcareous  matter. 

The  supracretaoeou*  lacustrine  deposits  of  Auvergne  have  been 
divided  into  three  portions  : — 1.  An  inferior  accumulation  of  sand- 
stone* and  red  and  variegated  marls ;  the  former  being  the  lowest 
In  these  are  discovered  the  remains  of  a  quadruped,  of  a  few  small 
reptiles,  and  the  impressions  of  dicotyledonous  plants.  2.  A  central 
accumulation  of  marls,  limestones,  and  gypsum,  in  which  are  found  the 
exuvue  of  the  Palavtlurium,  AnoploOurium,  AnOuraeotMerium,  a  small 
pachydermatous  creature,  the  crocodile,  tortoise,  some  small  reptiles, 
and  of  birds  analagou*  to  the  genus  Amu;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
eggs  of  birds,  sometimes  well  preserved.  3.  A  superior  deposit  of 
limestone  and  marl,  containing  an  abundance  of  the  Induita  t*b*lata, 
Cypni  Palm,  (iyngtmttrt,  Putamidti,  Helix,  Ac.  The  remains  of  nume- 
rous rertebrated  animals  are  discovered  in  it ;  among  which  there  are 
three  specie*  of  rhinoceros,  two  ruminant,  analogous  to  the  genus 
ATiMcAw,  animals  of  the  genera  C'anii,  Petit,  Ac.  The  only  portion  of 
this  mas*  of  deposited  matter  of  which  the  relative  age  has  been 
doubted  coosuU  of  certain  sandstones,  constituting  the  base  of  the 
whole,  and  termed  arkoee,  a  name  also  given  to  a  rock  discovered  in 
a  situation  intermediate  between  the  lisa  and  the  granitic  district  of 
Central  France,  and  therefore  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the 
lacustrine  deposit  under  consideration.  The  mere  mineralogical 
resemblance  of  the  two  rocks  is  of  little  importance,  since  they  are 
both  formed  of  detrital  matter  derived  from  the  granitic  district  itself, 


and  which  has  afforded  similar  silt,  sand,  and  gravel  at  various  geo- 
logical epochs;  so  that  rocks  formed  at  different  periods  may  be 
separated  from  the  granitic  mass  beneath  by  similar  sandstone*. 

The  lakes,  for  there  would  appear  to  have  been  several,  in  wliirh 
this  mass  of  limestone  and  marl  was  deposited,  must  have  been  deep, 
since  the  thickness  of  the  lacustrine  formations  of  Auvergne  has  been 
estimated  at  800  or  1000  feet  in  some  places.  The  beds  of  which  it 
is  composed  vary  from  2  or  8  inches  to  6  feet  in  depth,  some  of  the 
lamina:  being  exceedingly  thin ;  and  the  whole  taken  generally  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  slow  and  tranquil  deposition.  As  the 
remains  of  the  mammiferous  animals  detected  in  the  upper  jiortion 
do  not  correspond  with  those  discovered  in  the  lower  part  of  these 
beds,  we  may  infer  that  a  considerable  change  in  the  terrestrial 
animal  life  of  the  district  was  effected  even  during  the  time  thut  thu 
various  deposits  were  made  in  the  same  lakes. 

Subsequently  to  the  production  of  the  greater  propoi  'ion  of  the 
lacustrine  rocks  noticed  above,  the  surface  of  the  country  '.."as  broken 
up,  and  volcanic  products  ejected  in  great  abundance.  In  ihe  depart- 
ment of  Cantal,  which  is  part  of  Auvergne,  no  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  show  that  any  portion  of  the  lacustrine  rocks  was  pro- 
duced after  the  volcanic  eruptions  commenced  ;  it  is  otherwise 
however,  with  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  for  the  lacustrine 
deposits  of  the  Limague  had  not  terminated  before  the  volcanoes 
burst  forth  in  that  direction,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  hill  of  Oergovia, 
and  two  or  three  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Clermont-Ferrand. 

The  volcanic  products  are  extremely  various ;  some  appearing  like 
the  older  rocks  melted  by  heat  beneath  and  thrown  up,  while  others 
seem  to  have  been  derived  from  matter  deeper  seated.  The  two 
groups  of  the  Cantal  nnd  the  Mouta-Dor  are  remarkable  for  a  certain 
general  resemblance  to  each  other,  consisting  principally  of  trachytes 
and  basalt;  the  former  having  been  as  a  whole  lirst  thrown  up, 
dislocating  the  lacrustine  rucks  where  they  opposed  their  ejection,  aa 
may  be  seen  in  the  Cantal  between  Aurillac  and  Murat,  particularly 
from  the  village  of  St-Roque  to  Polminhac.  Large  fragments  of 
lacustrine  limestone  (from  40  to  60  feet  in  diameter)  are  iucliuli  il 
among  the  trachytic  conglomerate  near  Oiou.  The  trachytic  rocks  of 
Cantal  have  not  been  produced  at  a  single  eruption,  but  appear  to 
have  been  formed  at  distinct  intervals  of  time,  judging  at  least  from 
the  repetition  of  thu  beds.  Dykes  of  trachytes  cut  through  the 
principal  masses,  as  may  be  observed  near  Ferval,  and  near  the 
source  of  the  Ccr ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  trachytic  eruptions  of 
Cautal  ceased  before  the  basaltic  matter  was  poured  forth,  since  the 
truchytic  dykes  do  not  traverse  the  basalt  The  latter  and  its  con- 
glomerates cover  the  trachyte  in  a  nearly  continuous  mass,  broken 
only  by  the  radiating  lines  of  valley  and  the  central  part  of  the  group, 
where  the  inferior  rocks  are  exposed  to  view.  The  Plomb  de  Cantal, 
which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  group,  attaining  an  elevation  «•: 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  formed  of  a  small  patch  of  basalt  This  rock 
also  occurs  in  dykes  traversing  the  trachytic  masses,  sometimes 
spreading  out  over  their  upper  surfaces ;  the  Puys- Violent  (8282  feet 
above  the  sea)  is  thus  formed,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
basaltic  dykes  of  this  mountain  keep  a  very  constant  direction  from 
8.  10°  E.  to  N.  10°  W.  Like  the  trachytio  rocks,  the  basalts  of 
Cantal  do  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  a  single  eruption,  since 
they  constitute  several  bed*.  In  the  environs  of  the  Puys-Violcut, 
and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Vallce-du-Mars,  two  beds  of  basalt  are 
separated  by  a  thick  accumulation  of  basaltic  conglomerate,  the 
lowest  bed  of  basalt  resting  on  trachytic  tuff.  Messrs.  Dufrenoy  and 
Kliu  de  Beaumont  consider  that  the  clinkstone  at  the  Puys-de-Oriou 
and  adjacent  places  is  more  modern  than  the  trachytes  and  basalts ; 
and  that  its  eruption  forced  up  these  rocks,  breaking  the  whole 
volcanic  group  of  the  Cautal  into  those  radiating  valleys  we  now  see, 
and  which  diverge  from  the  central  part  of  the  group  outwards. 

The  Honts-Dor  constitute  another  somewhat  circular  syst< 
volcanic  mountains,  about  four  leagues  in  diameter,  and  rising  at  the 
Puys-de-Sancy  to  the  height  of  0190  feet  above  the  sea — the  most 
elevated  point  of  Central  France.  The  trachytic  rocks  are  here  also 
the  most  ancient  volcanic  products,  and  occupy  the  central  and 
largest  part  of  this  group  of  mountains,  the  basalts  skirting  the 
general  mass,  though  they  are  not  strictly  confined  to  the  outer 
portions,  patches  of  basalt  occurring  among  the  trachyte  of  the 
ulterior.  The  whole  rests  on  the  granite  and  other  ancient  crystalline 
rocks  of  Auvergne.  Trachytic  conglomerates  alternate  with  »<>liil 
trachyte,  and  the  latter  is  often  divided  into  prism*  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  basalt  The  upper  bed  of  trachyte  is  the  thickest,  and 
forms  the  rock  beneath  the  greater  part  of  the  pasture*  of  Monte-Dor. 
Veins  of  trachyte  are  well  seen  in  the  Vallce-den-Enfers.  Mora 
modern  volcanic  action  can  be  traced  around  the  great  central  mass 
of  these  mountains  at  Monteynard  and  the  Puys-d'Enfer ;  and  scoria) 
extremely  fresh  are  observable  at  the  Puys-Vivanson  and  the  Puys- 
d'Aiguillicr. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  more  modern  volcanoes  of  Auvergne 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  at  moderate  distances  from,  the  town  ..f 
Clermont  It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  volcanoes  which  are  found  in  this  part  of  Auvergne,  and  which 
possess  various  degrees  of  interest  according  to  the  situations  where 
they  occur,  and  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated.  Though 
they  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  craters  in  different  states 
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of  preservation,  by  lava  currents,  and  by  accumulations  of  cinders, 
ashes,  and  ejected  portions  of  pre-existing  rocks,  there  are  some 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  craters  and  lava  currents,  and  which 
seem  due  to  a  modification  of  the  more  usual  volcanic  action.  Of 
these  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Puy-de-D6me,  formed  of  a 
particular  kind  of  rock,  which  has  thence  been  named  '  Domite.' 
This  rock  varies  much  in  its  appearance,  but  is  generally  light  gray, 
and  sometimes  contains  fragments  of  granite  and  of  the  porphyritic 
trachyte  of  the  Monts-Dor. 

The  Pariou  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
crater-volcanoes  of  the  district :  it  rises  to  the  height  of  3986  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  its  truncated  cone  is  a  remarkable 
object,  even  among  the  other  volcanic  eminences  of  the  country.  The 
crater  is  beautifully  preserved,  and  is  about  930  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  93  yards  in  depth.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
rises  from  another  crater,  from  which  the  upper  cone  has  evidently 
been  thrown  up.  The  lower  crater  has  been  broken  down  on  the 
aide  of  the  Puy-de-Goules,  and  a  current  of  lava  has  issued  from  it, 
passing  near  Orcines,  and  forming  the  sheet  of  volcanic  matter  on 
which  Ija  Baraque  is  built.  Before  it  arrived  at  this  point  some 
granite  elevations  arrested  the  lava-current  and  divided  it  into  two 
unequal  streams,  the  smallest  of  which  passed  the  point  where  the 
village  of  Durtol  now  stands,  and  stopped  at  Nohament.  The  other 
stream,  after  passing  La  Baraque,  and  forming  the  cheire  (as  these 
sheets  of  lava  are  termed  in  Auvergne)  of  Villars,  descended  on  the 
granitic  plateau  of  the  country,  and  flowed  on  to  Fontmore,  about 
half  a  league  from  Clennont.  The  Puy-de-Laschamps  is  a  more 
modern  volcano,  which  attains  the  greatest  elevation  above  the  sea, 
its  height  being  4170  feet  above  its  level.  Nothing  can  be  more  exact 
than  the  resemblance  of  these  volcanoes  to  those  now  in  activity  in 
other  countries.  Their  presence  in  Auvergne  shows  that  volcanic 
action  may  suddenly  commence  in  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
where  no  such  action  had  previously  been  apparent ;  and  that  having 
caused  the  ejection  of  various  igneous  products,  and  altering  the 
whole  physical  character  of  a  country,  it  may  cease,  for  at  least  long 
periods  of  time,  and  a  district  once  laid  waste  by  volcanic  eruptions 
be  again  freed  from  their  ravages. 

During  the  period  that  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  were  in  a  state 
of  activity  conditions  would  necessarily  be  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alluvial  deposits,  the  ashes,  cinders,  and  ejected  stones 
being  readily  washed  down  into  the  valleys,  where  they  would  be 
swept  onwards  by  the  rivers,  and  exposed  to  still  further  attrition. 
In  them  we  should  expect  to  discover  some  traces  of  the  animals 
which  inhabited  the  country  at  this  period,  and  from  which  we  might 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  geological  date  of  some  of  the  eruptions 
themselves.  The  remains  of  animals,  so  situated  that  they  must 
have  been  entombed  in  the  places  where  they  now  occur  when  the 
Auvergne  volcanoes  were  in  activity,  have  been  found,  and  from  the 
kind  of  remains  discovered,  volcanic  eruptions  are  supposed  to  have 
occurred  up  to  a  late  part  of  the  supracretaceous  period.  According 
to  Messrs.  Croizet  and  Jobert  there  are  at  the  Montagne-de-Perrier 
(N.W.  from  Issoire),  and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  about  thirty 
beds  above  the  lacustrine  limestone,  which  may  be  divided  into  four 
alternations  of  alluvium  and  basaltic  deposits.  Three  or  four  beds 
contain  organic  remains.  The  principal  ossiferous  stratum  is  about 
10  feet  thick,  and  can  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  at  the 
Montagne-de-Perrier.  The  remains  discovered  consisted  of— elephant, 
one  species ;  mastodon,  one  or  two ;  hippopotamus,  on*  ;  rhinoceros, 
one ;  tapir,  one ;  horse,  one ;  boar,  one ;  felis,  four  or  five ;  hyaena, 
two ;  bear,  three ;  canis,  one  ;  castor,  one ;  otter,  one ;  hare,  one ; 
water-rat,  one  ;  deer,  fifteen  ;  and  ox,  two.  The  remains  are  mixed 
confusedly  with  each  other,  and  are  of  all  ages ;  and  mingled  with 
them  are  the  fecal  remains  of  carnivora,  appearing  to  occupy  the 
places  where  they  have  been  dropped.  As  moreover  the  bones  are 
never  rolled  though  frequently  broken  and  often  gnawed,  the  animals 
whose  remains  are  thus  entombed  would  appear  to  have  been  inha- 
bitants of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  places  where  their  remains 
are  now  found. 

The  lava-currents  discharged  from  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  have 
nometiines  traversed  pre-existing  valleys,  arresting  the  progress  of 
rivers,  the  waters  of  which  accumulated  into  lakes  behind  the  barriers 
of  lava.  When  these  lakes  became  full,  the  surplus  waters  discharged 
over  the  dams  gradually  eroded  them,  until  they  formed  deep  chan- 
nels for  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes  disappeared.  We  should  anticipate, 
unless  the  physical  features  of  a  given  locality  were  materially  changed 
rlnriiKf  an  eruption,  that  the  lowest  lip  of  the  brim  of  such  lakes 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  pre-existing  valleys,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  lava-currents  with  the  opposite  sides  of  such  valleys. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  lava-current  from  the 
1'uy-deCome  (near  Clermont),  which  flowed  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sioule ;  the  river  having  cut  a  new  bed  between  the  lava  and  the 
granite  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  An  example  of  a  deep  cut 
made  by  a  river  into  the  rock  over  which  it  flows  may  also  be 
observed  in  another  part  of  the  same  valley,  where  a  lava-current 
that  issued  from  the  Puy-Rouge,  and  barred  the  progress  of  the 
stream,  has  been  cut  into  a  ravine,  and  an  excavation  formed  in  the 
gneiM  beneath  to  the  depth  of  50  feet. 

AUXERRE,  capital  of  the  department  of  Yonne  in  Franco,    i» 


situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne,  which  here  begins  to  be 
navigable,  at  a  distance  of  107  miles  S.E.  from  Paris  by  the  Paris- 
Lyons  railroad,  from  the  Joigny  station  on  which  it  is  distant 
16  miles, in47°  47'  54"  N.lat.,  3°  34'  33"  E.  long. :  population,  12,236. 
The  city  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  country  fruitful  in  wine  ; 
the  air  is  considered  very  pure.  It  is  a  fine  old  place,  with  many 
well-built  houses,  and  some  wide  streets.  There  are  two  squares. 
A  boulevard  runs  round  the  town  on  three  sides,  and  abuts  on  the 
quays  that  line  the  river.  The  quays  are  backed  by  well-built 
houses.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Etienne,  stands  on  a  lofty 
site,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  It  is  built  in  the 
gothic  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  which  termi- 
nates eastward  in  a  square  lady-chapel,  instead  of  the  usual  semi- 
circular apse.  The  choir  dates  from  1216  :  the  other  portions  are  of 
later  date  and  more  florid  in  style.  There  is  an  ancient  crypt  under 
the  choir.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  328  feet  long,  113  feet 
wide;  the  groined  roof  of  the  nave  is  108  feet  high,  and  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts  a  tower  springs  up  to  the  height  of 
200  feet  above  the  pavement.  It  is  lighted  through  well-preserved 
painted  windows  of  the  13th  century,  and  adorned  with  numerous 
sculptures,  bas-reliefs,  and  marble  monuments.  The  church  of  St.- 
Germain  is  celebrated  for  its  crypts  and  holy  relics.  The  other 
remarkable  buildings  are  the  churches  of  St.-Eusebius  and  St.-Peter, 
the  buildings  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.-Germain,  now  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
and  the  bishop's  palace,  now  the  residence  of  the  prefect.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  and  of  primary  normal  schools.  Woollen  cloths, 
serges,  druggets,  stockings,  cotton-yarn,  bricks,  and  pottery  are  made 
in  Auxerre.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  wine,  of  which  about 
4,000,000  gallons  are  sent  by  water  to  Paris  and  into  Normandy. 
Wood  and  charcoal  are  also  considerable  articles  of  trade  at  Auxerre. 
There  are  in  this  town  a  library  which  contains  25,000  volumes  and 
several  ancient  manuscripts,  an  agricultural  society,  a  college,  a 
theatre,  and  baths.  The  bishopric  of  Auxerre  dates  from  the  3rd 
century ;  its  first  bishop,  St.  Peregrin,  suffered  martyrdom  here  in 
the  reign  of  Aurelian,  in  A.D.  2C3.  It  is  now  united  to  tho  arch- 
diocese of  Sens  and  Auxerre,  which  comprises  the  department  of 
Yonne.  Auxerre  is  mentioned  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
dominion  hi  Gaul  under  the  name  of  Autissiodurum.  It  was 
in  the  country  of  the  Senones.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire 
the  city  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  Under  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty  the  county  of  Auxerre,  which  was  then  co-extensive 
with  the  bishopric,  was  granted  by  the  kings  of  France  to  the  bishops 
of  Auxerre ;  and  by  these  the  city  of  Auxerre  was  bestowed  on  the 
counts  of  Nevers  to  hold  on  condition  of  fealty  and  homage  to  the 
see.  It  was  subsequently  united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1370. 
The  bishop  retained,  till  of  late  years,  the  only  relic  of  his  feudal 
superiority.  When  he  made  his  solemn  entry  into  his  see  the  king's 
procureur  as  first  vassal  assisted  in  carrying  him  to  the  throne. 

The  district  formerly  called  Auxerroii,  was  co-extensive  with 
the  county  and  the  diocese  of  Auxerre.  It  is  now  comprised  in  the 
department  of  Yonne,  in  which  it  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
arrondissement  of  Auxerre. 

AUXONNE,  a  fortified  town  in  the  department  of  Cote-d'Or  in 
France,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saflne,  201  miles  S.E. 
from  Paris,  18  miles  S.E.  from  Dijon,  and  upon  the  projected  railroad 
from  Dijon  to  Salins,  near  the  Swiss  frontier  :  population,  7251. 
The  streets  are  straight,  and  the  fortifications  serve  as  promenades. 
There  is  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Sa6ne ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
on  the  side  next  the  town,  is  a  causeway  2400  paces  in  length,  having 
23  arcLes  for  allowing  passage  to  the  water  in  case  of  inundation. 
The  castle,  which  was  built  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis 
I.,  is  flanked  by  five  massive  towers.  There  are  barracks,  an  arsenal, 
a  school  of  artillery,  a  cannon  foundry,  and  powder  mills ;  also  a 
library  and  a  college.  The  trade  of  Auxonne  is  chiefly  in  wine, 
brandy,  grain,  melons,  and  wood ;  broad-cloth,  serge,  muslin,  and  nails 
are  manufactured.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  quarries  of 
marble  and  of  various  kinds  of  stone.  Turquoises  and  fossil  corals 
are  found  in  these  quarries. 

AVA.    [BIBMAN  EMPIRE.] 

AVAL.    [BAHREIN  ISLANDS.] 

AVALLON.     [YONNE.] 

AVARS,  or  A  V  ARES,  a  tribe  or  people  of  Mongolian  descent,  who 
made  their  first  appearance  in  large  numbers  in  the  country  around 
the  Don,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Volga,  in  the  6th  century,  after 
having  been  driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  Turcomans.  They 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Ugrirms 
or  Huns.  They  had  many  chiefs,  who  are  cilled  by  the  Greek  writers 
xayavos.  or  Chaganus,  evidently  the  same  as  the  better  known  title  of 
Khan.  A  part  of  them  remained  in  thi  inouu'taiiious  regions  of  the 
Caucasus,  but  the  greater  part,  about  555,  penetrated  to  the  Danube, 
and  settled  themselves  in  Daria.  While  h'  re  many  of  them  served  in 
the  army  of  Justinian  ;  thoy  also  materially  assisted  the  Longobards 
to  conquer  and  destroy  the  Gepidic,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
under  their  most  famous  chief  Khan  Bujan,  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves by  degrees  of  the  whole  of  I'imnon  a.  They  afterwards 
conquered  Dal  mat ia,  penetrated  with  devastating  armies  into  Germany 
a«  far  as  Thuringia,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  they  fought  with  tho 
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Longobards  and  Frank*.  Th«y  extended  their  domination  over  the 
Slavonian*  on  the  Danube^nd  to  the  north  of  that  river ;  over  the 
Bulgarian*  a*  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  610  besieged  ConitantinopK-. 
The  emperor  Heraclius  succeeded  in  repulsing  them,  but  they  n-tir.-l 
loaded  with  booty.  The  Slave*  or  Sclaves,  aud  Bulgarians,  whom  they 
l^  cruell  v  oppressed,  pi»H"g  them  serve  in  their  armies,  and  transport- 
ing them  to  various  parU  of  their  dominion  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
their  strength  (Gibbon  says  they  settled  some  of  the  Tcheclu  in  the 
Camarw,  where  they  are  yet  to  be  I  raced),  at  length  rose  against  them 
in  WO,  and  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia,  but  they  still  retained 
Pannonia.  Here  they  were  conquered  by  Charlemagne  in  796,  and 
after  827  their  name  disappears  from  history,  but  according  to  the 
received  belief  their  descendants  are  the  Szeklers,  who  appear  to  have 
been  anti-Magyars  though  they  now  speak  the  Magyar  tongue. 

AVEBURY,  ABURY,  or  ABIRY,  \Viltshire,  a  village  in  the  parish 
of  Avebury,  and  hundred  of  Selkley,  situated  in  51°  25'  N.  lat,  1°  60' 
W.  long. ;  about  29  miles  N.  from  Salisbury,  and  0,  miles  W.  from 
Marlborough ;  is  remarkable  a*  the  site  of  what  was  once  the  largest 
and  most  interesting  Celtic  or  Druidical  structure  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  that  at  Canute,  in  Brittany.  When  this  site  was 
chosen  for  this  vast  work,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  was  in  a 
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Section  1  to  2. 

No.  1. — Oround  Plan  of  lit*  Temple,  with  a  sectional  view  of 
the  same  from  1  to  1 — that  it,  from  cant  to  vest.  The  plan, 
though  on  a  small  Kale,  shown  the  relative  proportion)*  und 
arrangement*  of  the  lofty  bank,  or  vallum,  c;  the  ditch,  or 
moat,  /;  the  commencement  of  the  wwtcrn,  or  Bcckhampton 
Amur,  a ;  the  (outturn,  or  Kennct  Avenue,  b  ;  the  nuuthcm 
nple,  e ;  the  northern  inner  temple,  </. 

No.  3. 


of  stone.  Then  is  still  a  great  number  of  detached  oolitic  sandstones 
of  various  sizes,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gray  Wethers,  lying  near 
the  Bath  road,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avebury.  From  amongst 
those  stones  scattered  about  the  neighbourhood,  the  builders  selected 
such  as  seemed  best  adapted  to  their  rude  design. 

According  to  Stukeley  and  hia  followers,  no  less  than  650  blocks 
were  brought  together  aud  placed  in  circles  and  rows.  These  stones 
were  of  various  dimensions,  measuring  from  5  feet  to  20  feet  in  height 
above  the  ground,  and  from  3  feet  to  12  feet  in  width  and  thickness ; 
100  were  raised  on  end,  and  placed  in  a  circular  form,  nround  a  flat 
aud  nearly  circular  area  of  about  1400  feet  in  diameter ;  aud  these 
stones  were  bounded  by  a  deep  ditch  aud  lofty  bank,  which  inclosed 
the  whole  work,  except  at  two  places,  where  openings  were  left  for 
entrances  to  the  circle.  The  bank  or  mound  at  present  is  broken 
down  in  four  places  ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  originally  only  two 
openings  corresponding  to  the  two  great  avenues  which  will  be 
described  hereafter.  The  inner  slope  of  the  bank  measured  80  feet, 
ami  it.s  whole  extent,  or  circumference,  at  the  top  was,  according  to 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  4442  feet;  the  area  within  the  bank  or  mound 
is  somewhat  more  than  28  acres.  About  half  way  up  the  inner  dope 
was  a  sort  of  terrace  walk,  apparently  adapted  for  spectators.  Dr. 
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No.  2. — Plan,  or  Jfap  of  the  whole  Temple,  with  it*  two  avenues,  c  and  •/;  the  temple,  a  ; 
a  small  temple,  .  ;  sill.ury  Hill,  /;  high  ([round,  g ;  a  line  of  road,  or  British  track- w*y,  h  ; 
the  course  of  the  river  Kennct,  i ;  line  of  Roman  road  from  Bath  to  London,  *  ;  •  •  barrow* ; 
sites  of  village*,  /. 


No.  1.— A  Krfi  tff  Tien  of  On  Temple,  from  UK  north,  looking  south,  and  intended  to  display  the  clrcumrallated  bank,  1  ;  the  two  inner, 
or  imatl  templets  J  and  3 ;  the  counc  of  the  Kennet  river,  4  ;  the  western  avenue,  i  ;  the  southern  avenue,  6 ;  the  situation  of  Silbury 
Hill,  7  i  a  Utge  barrow,  called  by  Stukeley  the  DrnldV  barrow,  8  j  a  cromlech,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  small  stones,  9. 


«tate  of  nature,  and,  like  the  general  character  of  the  Marlbomugh 
Downs  and  Salisbury  Plain,  was  without  either  forest-trees  or  under- 
wood of  any  kind.  A  thin  stratum  of  mould  here  coven  a  continuous 
chalk  substratum,  which  presents  a  clean,  dry,  grassy  surface.  The 
immediate  site  chosen  for  the  grand  circle  is  a  flat  urea  of  ground, 
having  an  irregular  range  of  gentle  hills  to  the  east,  running  north 
and  south,  a  rising  tract  of  land  to  the  south,  a  level  country  of  some 
miles  in  extent  to  the  north,  some  undulating  and  rather  high  hill*  to 
UM  west,  and  extending  thence  to  the  east.  A  small  brook  or  rivulet 
called  the  Rennet,  a  tributary  to  the  Thames,  has  it*  source  a  short 
distance  to  the  north.  On  the  surface  of  the  ground,  both  in  the 
neighbouring  valleys  and  in  thr  high  lands,  are  numerous  large  masses 


Stukeley  conjectures  that  there  was  a  second  circular  arrangement  of 
upright  stones  at  a  short  distance  within  the  outer  circle ;  and  ho 
founds  his  opinion  upon  the  fact  of  there  being  one  large  stone  in  a 
position  which  does  not  come  into  any  other  component  circle  of  tho 
temple.  There  were  two  smaller  circles  within  the  periphery  of  the 
great  circle.  One  was  a  double  circle  of  upright  stones,  with  a  single 
stone  raised  near  the  centre,  which  Stukeley  calls  the  ambive,  or 
obelisk ;  this  small  circle  consisted  of  43  stones  (diagram  No.  1,  c). 
Another  circle  of  45  stones,  some  of  which  are  still  standing  and  of 
immense  sue,  was  placed  a  little  north  of  the  former,  and  consisted 
also  of  two  concentric  circles,  inclosing  a  group  of  three  tall  stones 
called  the  covs.  These  component  parts  as  well  as  the  general  design 
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and  arrangement  of  the  triple  circle,  aa  it  may  be  called,  will  be  more 
clearly  understood  from  the  accompanying  diagram  No.  1,  and  the  view 
No.  3.  Besides  these  however  there  were  two  members,  or  connecting 
parts,  which  belonged  and  gave  a  peculiarity  to  this  work,  distin- 
guishing it  from  all  other  Celtic  structures.  These  were  avenues  of 
approach,  consisting  of  double  rows,  or  lines  of  upright  stones,  which 
branched  off  from  the  central  work,  each  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
a  mile.  One  of  them  branched  off  from  the  outer  circle  to  the  south, 
turning  near  its  extremity  to  the  south-east,  where  it  terminated  in 
two  circular  or  rather  elliptical  ranges  of  upright  stones  (diagram 
No.  2,  e).  According  to  Stukeley,  this  avenue  was  formed  by  200 
stones,  being  finished  at  ita  eastern  extremity  with  58  stones.  The 
width  of  the  avenue  varied  from  56  to  35  feet  between  the  stones, 
which  were  on  an  average  86  feet  apart  from  each  other  in  their 
linear  direction.  The  outer  oval  of  the  terminating  circle  («)  to  the 
south-east,  on  an  eminence  called  Overton  Hill,  or  the  Hakpen, 
measured  about  146  feet  in  diameter;  the  inner  oval  was  45  feet 
across.  The  western  avenue  (c)  extended  about  one  mile  and  a  half, 
and  consisted  of  203  stones  ;  its  extremity  ended  in  a  point,  or  with  a 
single  ••tone.  These  avenues,  or  approaches  to  the  circle,  were  not 
nilillHiiil  in  straight  but  rather  in  flowing  or  curved  lines. 

The  pace  inclosed  by  the  great  earthen  bank  of  Avebury  now 
contain*  a  village  with  its  fields,  hedge-rows,  and  buildings,  so  that  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  at  present  to  make  out  the  original  design. 
When  Aubrey  surveyed  the  place  in  1648,  there  were  many  more  stones 
than  at  the  time  Dr.  Stukeley  commenced  his  examination  in  1720 ; 
and  when  Sir  Richard  Hoare  and  his  surveyor  made  their  plan  and 
drawings  in  1812,  the  stones  were  still  further  diminished  in  number. 
Even  since  the  latter  date,  others  of  the  upright  stones  have  been 
broken  to  pieces,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  remainder  will  speedily  be 
destroyed  and  converted  into  materials  for  stone  fences  or  roads. 
Aubrey  describes  63  stones  as  remaining  within  the  intrenched 
inclosure  in  his  time,  which  were  reduced  to  29  when  Stukeley  made 
his  plan.  Only  17  of  these  remained  in  1812,  as  mentioned  by  Sir 
Richard  Hoare.  In  the  western  avenue  there  are  two  upright  stones 
left,  and  about  sixteen  of  the  southern  avenue :  but  not  one  remains 
of  the  two  ovals  on  Hakpen  Hill.  Indeed,  it  now  requires  some  skill 
as  well  as  patience  to  realise  on  the  spot  a  conception  of  the  former 
extent  and  character  of  this  remarkable  work. 

As  to  the  tune  when  this  work  was  constructed,  and  the  design  of 
it,  opinions  differ  considerably.  The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  raised  by  a  class  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain  called  the 
Druids  or  Priests,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  a  national  temple 
in  which  they  performed  their  sacred  rites.  Some  authors  imagine 
that  it  served  the  double  purpose  of  religion  and  judicature.  It  seems 
certain  that  at  least  it  was  not  intended  for  defence,  because  the  ditch 
is  within  the  mound.  On  these  matters  we  seek  in  vain  for  anything 
like  authentic  history,  or  evidence  which  may  satisfy  the  discriminating 
antiquary.  Nearly  all  writers  on  this  subject,  such  as  Stukeley, 
liorlaae,  Toland,  King,  Valiancy,  Rowlands,  Davies,  and  others,  have 
indulged  their  fancy  in  dissertations  and  speculations  on  the  religion, 
the  manners,  the  arts,  and  the  polity  of  an  ancient  people,  without 
any  data  at  all.  But  Avebury,  like  Stonehenge,  remains  quite  un- 
explained and  unaccounted  for.  No  satisfactory  account  has  hitherto 
been  given  of  either  the  authors  or  the  objects  of  these  extraordinary 
works.  The  most  judicious  antiquaries  however  lean  to  the  opinion 
that  they  were  either  temples  or  places  of  assembly  on  important 
occasions ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  appropriated  to  both 
purposes.  There  can  be  no  question  that  they  were  the  work  of  a 
very  early  age. 

Besides  the  works  already  described,  there  are  others  of  very  remote 
antiquity  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  either  connected  with  the  great  circle,  or  to  belong  to  the  same 
age  and  people.  These  are  the  numerous  barrows,  or  tumuli,  which 
abound  on  the  neighbouring  downs,  with  the  cromlechs  and  the 
trackways.  Among  the  first  may  be  named  the  large  barrow  called 
Silbury  Hill,  the  site  of  which  is  indicated  at  /,  No.  2,  and  7  No.  3. 
This  vast  artificial  conical  mound  of  earth  is  regarded  as  the  largest 
tumulus  in  Europe,  and  may  be  compared  to  those  mentioned  by 
Homer,  Herodotus,  and  other  ancient  writers.  In  Sir  Richard 
Hoare's  large  publication,  entitled  '  Ancient  Wiltshire,'  we  are  furnished 
with  the  survey  and  calculations  of  Mr.  Edward  Crocker,  a  scientific 
practical  surveyor.  "  The  circumference  of  the  hill,  as  near  the  base 
as  possible,  measures  2027  feet,  the  diameter  at  top  120  feet,  the 
sloping  height  316  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height  170  feet;  but 
that  part  of  our  measurement  which  will  excite  the  most  surprise  is, 
that  this  artificial  hill  covers  the  space  of  5  acres  and  34  perches  of 
land."  For  what  purpose  this  huge  pile  of  earth  was  raised,  appears 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecttire ;  but  "  I  think,"  says  Sir  R. 
Hoare,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  grand  temple  at  Abury,  not  a  sepulchral  mound  raised  over  the 
bones  and  ashes  of  a  king  or  arch-druid.  Its  situation  opposite  to  the 
temple,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  between  the  two  avenues,  seems  in 
some  degree  to  warrant  this  supposition."  Hoare's  supposition  may 
however  be  fairly  questioned.  In  the  year  1849  some  excavations 
were  made  in  Silbury  Hill,  which  it  was  expected  would  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject,  but,  after  a  tunnel  had  been  cut  to  about 
thu  centre  of  the  mould,  without,  we  believe,  any  discovery  having 


been  made,  the  work  was  stopped  for  want  of  funds.  Many  other 
barrows  of  various  dimensions  and  forms  are  seen  on  the  downs.  A 
proof  that  Silbury  Hill,  and  some  other  barrows  near  it,  were  raised 
before  the  Roman  colonisation  of  Britain,  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  road  from  Aquse-Solis,  or  Bath,  to 
Londinium,  or  London,  is  straight  for  some  miles  till  it  comes  to  the 
hill,  when  it  diverges  to  the  south,  and  again  continues  in  a  direct  line 
to  Marlborough ;  in  one  place  the  road-makers  cut  through  a  large 
barrow  in  forming  their  road. 

About  one  mile  north  of  Avebury  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
cromlech,  with  the  stones  fallen ;  and  at  Clatford-bottom,  about  three 
miles  east  of  Avebury,  is  another  cromlech,  consisting  of  two  standing 
stones,  and  one  larger  raised  on  them.  South  of  Avebury,  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  is  a  large  and  long  tumulus,  which  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  upright  stones,  and  had  a  cromlech  at  one  end.  At 
Winterbourne-Basset,  north  of  Avebury,  were  two  circles  of  standing 
stones,  and  a  single  stone  standing  detached  from  the  circle.  At 
Rockley,  and  on  Temple  Downs,  east  of  Avebury,  were  other 
cromlechs,  and  works  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  already  referred  to. 
There  were  numerous  other  earth-works  and  standing  stones  on 
different  parts  of  the  downs,  all  tending  to  show  that  this  district  was, 
at  a  remote  age,  if  not  a  place  of  permanent  residence  for  a  large 
population,  a  chief  seat  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  primeval 
inhabitants  of  Britain. 

(For  dissertations  on  Avebury  particularly,  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  Druidical  antiquities,  &c.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Stukeley's  Abury;  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare'  a  Ancient  Wiltshire;  Britton's 
Wiltshire;  and  other  publications;  Dalies' a  Celtic  Researches,  8vo.,  1804  ; 
and  his  other  volume,  The  Mythology  and  Kites  of  the  British  Druids, 
8vo.,  1809 ;  Roberts's  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Cymry,  or 
Ancient  Britons,  8vo.,  1803  ;  King's  Munimenta  Antigua,  fol.  1799 ; 
Mallet's  NortJiem  Antiquities,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1809  ;  Toland's  History  of 
the  Druids,  8vo.,  1814  ;  Higgins's  Celtic  Druids,  4to.,  1827  ;  Present 
State  of  Abury,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  July, 
1829;  Akerman's  Archceological  Index;  see  also  Primcev al  Antiquities 
of  England  Illustrated  by  those  of  Denmark,  translated  from  the 
Danish  of  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  by  W.  J.  Thorns.) 
AVEIRO.  [BEIHA.] 

AVE'LLA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Terra-di-Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  near  Nola,  on  the  skirts  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  divide  it  from  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  18  miles 
N.E.  from  Naples :  population  about  5000.  It  gives  the  title  of  Prince 
to  a  Neapolitan  family.  On  a  hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Abella,  still  called  Avella  Vecchia,  and  celebrated  by  Virgil 
('  ^Eneid.'  vii.  740)  for  the  abundance  of  its  apples,  for  which  its 
territory  is  still  famed.  The  honey  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  also  renowned  for  its  flavour.  Remains  of  the  extensive  ancient 
walla,  of  on  amphitheatre,  a  temple,  and  other  edifices,  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Among  the  many  relics  of  antiquity  found  here  the  most 
interesting  is  an  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language  recording  a  treaty 
between  Abella  and  Nola;  it  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Seminary  of  Nola,  The  river  Clanius,  or  Lagni,  has  its  source  in  the 
mountains  near  Avella.  and  after  watering  the  plain  of  Campania  flows 
into  the  sea  near  the  shore-lake  of  Patria. 

AVELLI'NO,  the  capital  of  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Principato 
Ultra,  30  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Naples,  in  40°  55'  N.lat.,  14°  45'  E.  long. : 
population,  20,000.  Avellino  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  a 
fine  valley  watered  by  the  river  Sabato,  between  two  offsets  of  the 
Apennine  chain.  From  Avelliuo  a  road  leads  to  Salerno,  which  is  17 
miles  to  the  south.  Three  miles  north  of  Avellino,  on  a  rugged 
mountain,  stands  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Monte- Vergine,  once  a 
rich  Benedictine  abbey,  now  suppressed ;  it  was  built  in  the  llth 
century  on  the  rums  of  a  temple  of  Cybele.  Avellino  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  country  produce,  cattle,  &c. ; 
there  are  also  several  manufactures  of  cloth,  maccaroni,  and  paper. 
It  has  a  royal  college,  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province.  The  city  is 
named  from  the  ancient  Abellinum,  but  does  not  occupy  its  site, 
which  is  about  two  miles  distant,  near  the  village  of  Atripaldi.  Abel- 
linum was  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  at  a  distance  of  16  Roman 
miles  from  Beneventum.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  became  a  place 
of  some  importance  under  the  empire.  Portions  of  the  ancient  walls 
and  of  an  amphitheatre  remain ;  and  great  numbers  of  inscriptions, 
bas-reliefs,  altars,  &c.,  have  been  found  on  the  site.  The  territory  of 
Avellino  abounds  with  fruit-trees,  especially  the  apple  and  the  hazel- 
nut  :  the  latter  was  much  esteemed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  name  of  '  Nux  Avellana '  for  the  filbert  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
derived  from  this  town. 
AVEN.  [AVON.] 
AVENTINE  HILL.  [ROME.] 

AVE'RNO,  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  about  24  miles 
N.W.  of  Pozzuoli,  and  near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Boies.  It  is  a 
circular  sheet  of  clear  water  about  1J  mile  in  circumference  and  of 
great  depth,  surrounded  by  high  banks  which  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  gardens.  On  the  south-eastern  side  is  a  break  through  this 
high  margin  where  formerly  was  a  channel  communicating  with  the 
Lucrine  Lake.  The  scene  though  secluded  is  serene  and  pleasing, 
very  different  from  the  gloomy  descriptions  found  in  ancient  poets, 
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tad  even  historian*,  of  the  impervious  darkness  and  foul  mephitic 
emanation*  of  thin  Uke,  near  the  *hore*  of  which  the  Cimmerians,  a 
people  who  lived  in  place*  where  the  sun  never  phone,  once  resided, 
according  to  fabuloiu  tradition.  It  is  likely  however  that  when  the  sur- 
rounding oanlu  were  thickly  covered  with  forest-tree*  overhanging  the 
water  it  may  have  had  a  much  gloomier  appearance  than  at  present ; 
but  the  tree*  had  been  cut  down  even  before  Strabo's  time,  and  the 
aide*  of  the  hills  partially  cultivated.  The  story  of  the  mephitic 
exhalations  which  killed  the  birds  that  attempted  to  fly  over  the 
surface  of  the  lake  (Virgil,  vi.  236-247) — a  phenomenon  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Qreek  name  of  Aornos,  'without  birds' — although  evi- 
dently exaggerated,  may  at  one  time  have  had  some  foundation  in 
truth,  as  the  whole  of  this  region  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  emits 
volcanic  exhalations ;  indeed  the  lake  itself  ia  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  Over  a  cavern  or  fissure  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  whence 
the  pestiferous  vapours  issued  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  ;  the  spot 
was  snppoaed  to  be  one  of  the  adit*  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  was 
like  the  lake  itself  sacred  to  Hecate  or  Proserpine,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  here  offered.  Hannibal  is  reported  by  Livy  (xxiv.  12,  13)  to 
have  visited  the  banks  of  Avernus  under  the  pretext  of  sacrificing, 
but  his  real  object  the  historian  says  was  to  make  an  attempt  on 
Pnteoli. 

In  the  time  of  Virgil  a  communication  was  opened  between 
Avernus  and  the  neighbouring  lake  Lucrinua,  which,  itself  commu- 
nicating with  the  sea,  was  converted  by  Agrippa  into  a  fine  harbour 
called  Portus  Julius.  The  Lucriue  lake  was  filled  up  by  a  volcanic 
eruption  which  took  place  in  1538,  when  a  conical  mountain  rose  in 
its  place  which  is  called  Monte  Nuovo.  Averho  has  thus  become 
again  a  separate  lake  ;  and  a  small  muddy  pool  half  filled  with  reeds, 
and  close  to  the  sea  coast,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  famed  Lucrinus. 
On  the  south-eastern  bank  of  Averno  stands  a  large  and  lofty  octagonal 
building  of  brick,  vaulted,  and  with  niches  in  the  walls,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Proserpine  and  by  others  a  bath  :  it 
is  now  surrounded  by  vine  trees.  Farther  to  the  westward  is  the 
entrance  to  a  subterraneous  passage  called  Orotta  della  Sibilla :  it 
divides  into  two  galleries,  one  of  which  opens  to  the  neighbouring 
sea-coast  near  the  pool  of  Lucrinus,  and  the  other  branches  off  to  the 
right  in  the  direction  of  Cumip,  which  place  it  once  reached  :  Strabo 
informs  us  that  it  was  made  by  Cocceius  under  the  direction  of 
Agrippa.  This  last  passage  has  become  obstructed  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  earth.  There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Averno,  some  of  which  are  used  as  baths. 
The  most  celebrated  are  the  baths  called  the  Baths  of  Nero,  which 
are  close  by  the  sea-shore ;  they  consist  of  galleries  worked  through 
the  rock,  and  terminating  in  a  fountain  of  hot  water  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  so  hot  as  to  boil  eggs  immersed  in  it,  and  the 
vapours  of  which  fill  the  whole  place.  Persons  resort  here  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  vapour-baths.  The  site  of  Cumte,  from  which  the 
1'rince  of  Syracuse  has  in  the  present  year  (1853)  disinterred  many 
"  wonders  of  art,"  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Lake  of  Averno. 
Among  the  discoveries  here  made  ia  a  temple  of  Diana,  845  palms  in 
length,  the  architecture  and  embellishments  of  which  are  said  to  equal 
anything  that  remains  of  the  Parthenon. 

A  VE'HSA,  an  episcopal  town  in  the  province  of  Tcrra-di-Lavoro,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  8  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Naples,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  in  40°  57'  N.  lat,  14°  11'  E.  long. 
Aversa  was  built  in  1020  by  Rainulph,  a  Norman  chief,  who  first 
settled  in  thin  country  as  auxiliary  to  the  Lombard  princes  of  Capua 
and  Salerno.  The  Norman  adventurers  made  it  a  stronghold,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  in  check  their  Lombard  friends  as  well  as  their 
Oreek  enemies.  The  new  town  soon  after  received  an  increase  of 
population  by  fresh  arrivals  of  adventurers  from  Normandy,  and  by 
the  removal  hither  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Campanian  town  of 
Atella.  The  emperor  Conrad  in  1038  made  Rainulph  count  of  Aversa 
and  iu  territory.  The  county  was  afterwards  merged  in  the  new 
Norman  kingdom  founded  by  the  offspring  of  Tailored  of  Hauteville. 
Aversa,  although  occasionally  injured  by  foreign  invasions  and  civil 
wan,  still  maintained  its  rank  as  a  town  of  considerable  importance. 
It  in  now  a  bustling  lively  place,  with  about  16,000  inhabitant*  The 
king*  of  Naples  bad  formerly  a  castle  here  which  served  as  a  palace 
for  their  occasional  residence  :  it  was  replaced  by  a  convent  in  which 
Andreas  of  Hungary,  husband  of  Queen  Joanna  I.,  was  strangled  by 
some  conspirator*  on  the  8th  of  September,  1845.  From  Aversa  a 
fine  broad  avenue  leads  to  Naples.  The  most  remarkable  objects  at 
Aversa  are  an  admirably-conducted  lunatic  anylum  and  a  large  found- 
ling hospital,  the  inmates  of  which  an  instructed  in  the  several  useful 
arts  and  trade*.  The  territory  of  A  vena  is  very  fertile  in  com,  grapes, 
fruit,  Ac.  It  contains  many  large  and  populous  villages,  among  which 
Hant-Klpidio,  about  8  mile*  8.E.  from  A  vena,  is  built  clone  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Atella,  where  numerous  inscriptions,  terra-oottaa,  anil 
other  minor  antiquities  have  been  found.  The  sweetmeat*  of  A  vena, 
•specially  a  sort  of  almond-cake  called  '  ton-one,'  are  in  great  repute 
in  Naplem 

A  VKS,  a  rook  or  small  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  125  mile.  W. 
by  a  from  Guadeloupe;  H  is  three-quartan  of  a  mil*  long,  very  low, 
and  has  only  a  little  gnu.  growing  on  it  It  is  much  resorted  to  by 
birds,  and  ha*  a  white  appearance  from  their  dung;  the  Dutch  from 
Saba  and  St.  Eustatius  visit  th»  island  to  gather  egg*  and  catch  turtle. 


Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  by  digging.     It  is  in  16°  40'  N.  lat, 

There  U  also  a  duster  of  small  islands  called  Art*,  or  '  Bird  Island*,' 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela,  near  the  point  indicated  by  12* 
N.  lat,  67°  30'  W.  long.,  and  lying  about  35  mile*  E.  by  S.  from  the 
island  of  Buen-Ayre.  They  are  composed  of  two  groups  of  islet*  rising 
on  distinct  reefs  10  miles  apart,  two  larger  inlands  and  three  smaller 
ones ;  they  are  quite  barren  and  uninhabited,  and  surrounded  by  dan- 
gerous reefs,  especially  to  the  northward,  where  they  run  off  5  miles. 

AVKSNKS.      [NoBD.] 

AVETRON,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  U  bounded  N. 
by  the  department  of  Caiital,  E.  by  the  department*  of  Loeere  and 
Gard,  S.  by  those  of  Hlrault  and  Tarn,  and  W.  by  those  of  Tarn-et- 
Oaronne  and  Lot  It  lies  between  43°  41'  and  44s  45'  N.  lat,  1°  50' 
and  3°  26'  E.  long.  The  shape  of  the  department  is  that  of  an  irre- 
gular quadrilateral,  extending  about  70  mile*  from  S.K.  to  N.W.,  with 
a  breadth  of  40  mile*  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  and  of  65  mile* 
on  the  north-western  border.  The  surface  contains  3385-68  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1851  was  394,183,  which  give*  116-4  to  the 
square  mile,  or  58-3  below  the  average  per  square  mile  for  all  France. 

The  department,  which  coincides  with  Routrgut,  a  division  of  the 
former  province  of  Guienne,  is  mountainous  and  has  a  general  incli- 
nation from  east  to  west  The  north  is  crossed  by  the  Lot,  which 
enters  the  department  on  the  east,  and  running  west  by  north  pane* 
St-Oeniez,  Espalion,  and  Entraigues,  where  it  receives  the  Truycrc 
from  the  north ;  it  then  turns  west  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
department,  before  leaving  which  it  receives  the  Dourdon  on  the  left 
bank.  [LOT.]  The  central  part  is  crossed  by  the  Avoyron,  which 
rising  near  Scverao-le-ChAteau  on  the  eastern  boundary  and  flowing 
west,  passes  Rodez  and  Villefraiiche ;  it  then  runs  south  till  it  reaches 
the  borders  of  the  department,  whence  resuming  the  western  direction 
it  enters  the  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  and  falls  into  the  Tarn 
below  Montauban  after  a  course  of  about  140  miles,  about  12  miles 
of  which  are  navigable  above  its  junction  with  the  Tarn.  The  chief 
feeden  of  the  Aveyron  on  the  right  are  the  Scrre,  the  Alson,  and  the 
Caude ;  on  the  left  the  Viaur,  the  Ce'rou,  aud  the  Verre.  Farther 
south  the  department  is  crossed  by  the  Tarn  which  passes  Millnu,  and 
having  received  the  Dourbie,  the  Lorgiie,  aud  the  Kance.  all  on  its 
left  bank,  enters  the  department  of  Tarn  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Garonne.  [TARN.] 

The  north  of  the  department  is  covered  with  offshoot*  of  the 
CcVennes  and  the  Cantal  mountains.  One  of  these  offshoots  forms  the 
long  chain  of  Aubrac  which  lie*  between  the  Lot  and  the  Truyere, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  frightful  precipices  and  for  the  many  evi- 
dences it  presents  of  former  volcanic  action — basaltic  columns,  isolated 
masses  of  rock,  and  lava-stream*  arrested  in  their  almost  perpendicular 
descent  This  district  has  a  cold  climate  and  a  severe  and  long  winter. 
From  October  to  April  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow ;  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  mountains  afford  excellent  pasture.  Rye  and 
oat*  are  the  only  corn  grown  in  this  region.  Cuttle  aud  oats  are  the 
only  articles  of  trade.  Between  the  Lot  and  the  Aveyron  there  is 
another  mountain  mass  containing  some  fertile  valleys,  and  many 
round-topped  summit*  which  are  planted  with  trees.  Hye,  oats,  some 
wheat,  and  a  great  quantity  of  chestnuts  and  plums  are  grown.  This 
district  has  rich  beds  of  coal,  which  sometimes  take  fire  spontaneously, 
and  bum  for  yean.  The  principal  mines  are  worked  near  the  town 
of  Aubin  ;  most  of  the  coal  ia  used  in  the  great  iron-works  of  Decaze- 
ville;  it  is  also  used  in  the  iron-works  of  Villefranche  and  of  the 
department  of  Cantal ;  and  of  late  yean  considerable  quantities  have 
been  sent  down  the  Lot  to  the  towns  on  the  Garonne.  The  neigh- 
Iwurhood  of  Aubin  also  contains  iron-ore,  alum,  and  sulphur,  and  also 
some  mineral  springs. 

Between  the  Aveyron  and  the  Tarn  rise  the  mountains  of  Levezou, 
the  northern  side  of  which  is  almost  perpendicular  and  uninhabited, 
while  the  southern  side  slopes  down  gradually  to  the  Tarn  aud  con- 
tain* some  hamleta,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  patch  of  culti- 
vated land  yielding  rye,  oata,  and  buckwheat  This  whole  region 
however  is  naturally  barren  and  desolate,  and  the  surface  is  in  most 
place*  covered  with  furze,  fern,  or  broom.  The  mountains  to  the 
south  of  the  department  are  a  continuation  of  the  CcVenncs ;  a  high 
table-land  overlooking  the  basins  of  the  Tarn  and  the  Hcranlt  con- 
nects the  Cevenne*  with  the  mountains  of  Cannes.  This  high  plain, 
called  Larjac,  lie*  between  the  Dourbie  and  the  Sorgue  ;  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  extent  and  for  the  number  of  rocks  of  cubic  aud  pyramidal 
form  with  which  it  is  strewn.  The  soil  of  tlii.i  district  is  calcareous, 
and  produce*  abundant  pasture  for  sheep,  which  for  fiend  and  fleece 
are  not  surpassed  in  France.  The  district  has  been  famous  from 
immemorial  for  it*  cheese  made  from  ewes'  milk.  About  lii.uuu 
cheeses  an  made  annually ;  these  an  kept  to  ripen  in  grottoes  or 
cellars  chiefly  at  Roquefort,  near  St-Affrique,  which  is  the  capital  of 
this  pastoral  district  The  pastures  of  Larjac  are  said  to  support 
above  100,000  sheep.  This  part  of  the  CeVenncs  abounds  in  grottoes, 
and  contains  slate,  gypsum,  and  fuller' s-clay.  The  west  of  the  de- 
partment consist*  of  plains  having  a  general  inclination  westward  : 
rye,  oat*,  truffles,  and  a  little  wheat  are  produced,  and  cheese  is  made. 
The  valley  of  the  Tarn  above  Milhau  contain*  some  fine  vineyards, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corapeyre.  Here  the  land  is  good, 
farm*  an  Urge  and  well  cultivated,  and  much  wine  is  produced. 
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The  department  contains  2,166,006  acres  divided  into  1,169,862 
parcels.  Of  this  area  898,811  acres  are  under  tillage,  296,000  are 
grass-laud,  214,644  are  covered  with  forests,  and  516,230  acres  consist 
of  barren  heath.  About  330,000  quarters  of  bread-corn  are  annually 
produced,  a  quantity  which  barely  meets  the  consumption ;  104,000 
quarters  of  oats ;  aud  about  50,000  quarters  of  potatoes.  The  wine 
of  the  department  is  with  a  few  exceptions  disliked  for  its  earthy  taste ; 
the  annual  produce  is  stated  to  be  about  6,600,000  gallons.  Horses 
and  horned  cattle  are  numerous,  but  of  inferior  breed.  Great 
numbers  of  excellent  mules  are  reared,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  the 
Spanish  markets.  Oxen  and  cows  are  used  for  ploughing.  Goats, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  very  numerous.  The  rivers  are  well  stocked  with 
trout  and  other  fish.  Wolves  and  foxes  are  commonly  met  with  in 
the  mountains :  of  large  game  there  is  little,  but  hares  and  rabbits 
abound  in  the  heaths;  among  the  reptiles  are  adders,  vipers,  aud 
snakes. 

Besides  its  rich  coal-mines  the  department  contains  mines  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  sulphur,  antimony,  iron,  and  alum,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
found  in  the  rich  mineral  district  between  the  Lot  and  the  Aveyron. 
The  lead-ores  are  rich,  and  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver. 
Marble,  serpentine,  rock-crystal,  kaolin,  millstone-grit,  flint,  emery, 
chalk,  marl,  gypsum,  &c.  are  found.  Tiiere  are  several  mineral  and 
hot  springs.  The  abundant  water-power  of  the  department  is  applied 
to  good  purpose  in  various  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
iron,  cotton,  leather,  woollen  stufis,  &c.  The  trade  of  the  department 
is  in  the  mineral  and  industrial  products  already  named,  together 
with  corn,  plums,  chestnuts,  almonds,  wax,  bacon,  cattle,  hides,  wool, 
hemp,  timber,  turnery,  oak  planks,  &c.  Cheese  also  made  of  ewes' - 
milk  mixed  with  that  of  goats',  forms  an  important  article  of  export. 
About  170  fairs  are  held  in  the  department  yearly. 

Climate. — The  atmosphere  of  the  department  is  generally  pure  and 
the  sky  clear,  but  the  temperature  varies  considerably  in  different 
parts.  The  snow  remains  on  the  mountain-tops  half  the  year.  The 
winds  are  so  violent  as  sometimes  to  unroof  the  houses  and  blow 
down  large  trees.  The  prevalence  of  the  south  wind  gives  to  the 
branches  of  the  trees  a  general  direction  towards  the  north. 

Divitimw  and  Townt. — The  department  is  divided  into  5  arron- 
dissements,  which,  with  the  number  of  cantons,  communes,  and  popu- 
lation in  each,  are  as  follows  : — 


Arrondisscmcnts. 

Cantoni. 

Communes. 

I'opulation  in  1851. 

1.  Rodez      . 

jl 

75 

108,588 

2.   Ksjmlion 

9 

45 

67,698 

3.  Milhau     . 

9 

48 

65,625 

4.  St.-Affriquc 

6 

49 

M,MI 

j.  Villcfranchc      . 

7 

57 

92,234 

Total     .         .     . 

42 

274 

394,183 

The  chief  town  of  the  first  arrondissement  and  of  the  department 
is  RODEZ,  which  was  also  the  capital  of  Rouergue.  Among  the  other 
towns,  which  are  small,  the  following  are  given  as  the  chief  towns  of 
cantons  :  the  populations  given  are  those  of  the  communes : — Bozouh 
is  a  large  village,  with  about  2500  inhabitants,  situated  10  miles  from 
Rodez,  near  the  edge  of  a  circular  chasm  of  great  depth  and  with 
almost  precipitous  sides.  Ccu»agne-B(gonhe»,  a  walled  village  with 
1113  inhabitants,  in  an  ancient  place  14  miles  S.  from  Rodez.  The 
English  held  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  Conquet,  a  small  town  of 
1500  inhabitants,  situated  half-way  down  one  of  the  steep  sides  of  a 
rocky  ravine  among  the  wildest  mountains  of  Rouergue,  about  3 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Dourdon  with  the  Lot,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  abbey  of  St.-Foy,  of  which  the  church  (a  most  interesting 
structure  of  the  llth  century)  and  the  cloisters  still  remain.  The 
church  of  St.-Foy  consists  of  a  nave  and  transepts,  the  intersection  of 
which  ia  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  tower  erected  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury ;  the  east  end  terminates  in  three  apses ;  the  west  end  is  flanked 
by  two  towers,  and  contains  a  curious  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment  in  a  bas-relief  in  the  tympanum  over  the  central  portal. 
Marcillac  (population  1575)  is  situated  a  few  miles  S.  from  Conques 
in  a  beautiful  verdant  dell  hollowed  out  by  the  Crenaux,  a  feeder  of 
the  Dourdon.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  meadows,  vineyards,  and 
plantations  of  walnut  and  poplars ;  and  the  valley  in  which  it  stands 
forms  a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  barren  district  that  surrounds 
it.  Nnitcelle,  situated  in  a  wide  plain  15  miles  S.W.  from  Rodez,  is 
an  ill-built  place  with  1220  inhabitants.  Punt-de-Salan,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Viaur  :  population,  1215.  Rcr/uitta,  a  large  village  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  20  miles  S.  from  Rodez,  has  a  good  trade  in  cheese, 
butter,  and  linen  yarn  :  population,  4185.  Jliynac,  12  miles  W.  from 
Rodez  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Alsou,  has  a  population  of  1666. 
Hnhetat,  17  miles  S.W.  from  Rodez,  is  a  village  which  with  its  out- 
lying hamlets  numbers  3128  inhabitants.  Sauveterre,  20  mile*  S.\S'. 
from  Rodez:  population,  1845.  To  these  must  be  added  full,., 
Comtaus,  situated  near  Marcillac,  in  a  beautiful  valley  echoing  with 
cascades  formed  by  an  abundant  spring,  whence  it  is  also  called 
SaUft-la-Sourcf.  There  i*  a  handsome  chateau  above  the  town. 

In  the  second  arrondutement  the  chief  town  is  Eipalion,  which 
stands  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lot,  24  miles  K. 


from  Rodez.  The  town  possesses  a  college,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
a  drawing-school,  and  a  new  prison ;  a  handsome  bridge  over  the 
Lot  has  been  recently  built  here.  Coarse  woollens  and  leather  are 
made ;  these  with  timber  and  staves  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade  : 
population,  4404.  The  other  towns  are  the  following  : — JSntraiguea 
(Interaquas),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Truyere  and  the  Lot,  which  last 
here  becomes  navigable :  population,  3000.  Timber,  turnery,  and 
oak-staves  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  Estaing,  6  miles  N.W.  from 
Espalion  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lot  and  at  the  foot  of  high  rocky 
mountains,  has  a  population  of  1531.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the 
counts  of  Estaiug  crown  a  steep  rock  above  the  town.  La-Guiolle,  15 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Espalion,  situated  between  high  volcanic  mountains 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Selve,  a  feeder  of  the  Truyere.  A  large 
quantity  of  good  cheese  and  some  woollen  stuffs  are  made,  and  five 
cattle  fairs  are  held  :  population,  2174.  Mur-de-Barrez,  36  miles  from 
Espalion,  formerly  a  fortified  town.  Serges,  camlets,  and  barracans 
are  made  here  :  population,  1622.  St.-Chdy-Daubrac,  12  miles  from 
Espalion,  in  which  serge  and  flannels  are  made  :  population,  2088. 
St.-Genitz^le-Rive-cC  Olt,  situated  on  the  Lot  in  the  east  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  in  a  valley  hemmed  in  by  hills  covered  with  vineyards. 
This  active  town  has  several  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  besides 
numerous  tan-yards,  dyeing  establishments,  and  naileries,  the  produce 
of  which,  together  with  timber,  wool,  and  turnery,  are  the  chief 
articles  of  trade.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  college, 
and  a  population  of  3851.  Sainte-Genevitve,  18  miles  N.  from  Espa- 
lion  :  population  1890. 

In  the  third  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Millau  or  Milhau,  40 
miles  S.E.  from  Rodez.  It  is  built  in  a  rich  dale  near  the  junction  of 
the  Dourbie  and  the  Tarn,  over  the  latter  of  which  a  fine  bridge  is 
thrown  :  population,  9014.  The  principal  street  is  wide  and  adorned 
with  fountains,  but  the  other  streets  are  narrow.  Broad-cloths,  gloves, 
and  leather  of  different  kinds  are  made.  There  are  also  some  silk- 
throwing  establishments.  These  products,  with  wool,  hides,  timber, 
oak-staves,  cheese,  wine,  and  cattle,  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 
The  neighbourhood  produces  abundance  of  peaches,  almonds,  and 
other  fruits.  There  are  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a 
college,  an  exchange,  and  an  agricultural  society  in  the  town.  Milhau 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Calvinists  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Among  the  other  towns  are  the  following : — Beauzehy,  6 
miles  N.W.  from  Milhau  :  population,  900.  Champaynac  :  population, 
1216.  Laiaac,  27  miles  N.  from  Milhau,  in  which  serges,  paper,  pottery, 
and  woollen  yarn  are  made  ;  near  the  town  is  the  mountain  of  Mou- 
berle,  on  the  summit  of  which  there  is  an  intrenched  camp  capable 
of  containing  12,000  men  :  population,  1282.  Nant,  18  miles  S.E.  from 
Milhau,  in  a  fertile  valley  planted  with  fruit-trees  and  watered  by  the 
Dourbie  :  population,  3134.  In  the  environs  of  this  town  are  many 
interesting  grottoes,  one  of  which  called  Poujade  is  500  feet  long,  130 
feet  wide,  and  above  100  feet  high.  SaUes-Curan,  14  miles  W.  from 
Milhau :  population,  2489.  Sererac-le-Ch&teau,  19  miles  N.  from  Milhau, 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  conical  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  an 
ancient  castle;  coal-mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood:  popu- 
lation, 2782.  Vezina,  12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Milhau  :  population, 
2014. 

In  the  fourth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  St.-Affrique,  45  miles 
S.E.  from  Rodez:  population,  6336.  This  town  is  situated  in  a  delightful 
valley  watered  by  the  Sorgue,  and  is  joined  to  the  suburb  of  Vabres 
by  two  bridges.  The  streets  are  wide,  but  the  houses  are  generally 
not  well  built.  There  are  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  college,  and  several  churches,  one  of  which  is  Protestant.  Broad- 
cloths, serges,  swanskin,  and  blankets  are  made.  There  are  also 
cotton  and  woollen  factories,  several  tan-yards,  and  a  good  trade  in 
the  products  of  these  aud  in  wool  and  cheese.  The  other  towns 
are : — Belmont,  S.S.  W.  of  ,St.-Affrique,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ranco  : 
population,  1546.  Camar.Ss,  E.  of  Belmont,  also  on  the  Rauce,  near 
which  are  the  cold  mineral  springs  of  Andabre,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hills  the  warm  springs  of  Silvanes,  which  have  a  tempe- 
rature of  104°  Fahrenheit :  population,  2132.  Curnw,  which  has 
some  trade  in  coarse  woollens,  woollen  yarn,  liiisey-woolseys,  and 
cheese  :  population,  1654.  Roquefort,  7  miles  from  St.-Aflrique,  a 
small  village  near  which  there  are  extensive  grottoes,  in  which  about 
16,000  cwt.  of  cheese  are  annually  made.  St.-Romc-de-Tam,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tarn,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  six  arches. 
The  town  has  old  ramparts  and  fauxbourgs,  manufactures  calicoes  and 
leather,  and  trades  in  these  together  with  wine  and  almonds  :  popu- 
lation, 3070.  8t.-8crnin,  situated  between  three  hills  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rauce,  18  miles  S.W.  from  St.-Affrique :  population,  2399. 

In  the  fifth  arrondissement  the  chief  town  is  Villefrancke,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Alson  and  the  Aveyron,  28  miles  W.  from  Rodez  : 
population,  9088.  It  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  town  properly  so  called 
which  stands  on  a  slope,  aud  the  suburbs  in  which  the  houses  are 
built  iit  wider  intervals.  The  former  collegiate  church,  the  cloisters 
of  the  old  Carthusian  monastery,  the  college  buildings,  and  the  public 
library  which  contains  7000  volumes,  are  the  principal  buildings  in 
the  town.  The  manufacturingjindustry  is  important :  there  are  several 
large  linen  factories,  copper  and  iron  foundries,  tan-yards  and  paper- 
mills  ;  the  products  of  these,  together  with  com,  wine,  bacon,  cattle, 
and  truffles,  form  the  items  of  a  considerable  trade.  The  other  towns 
are: — Aubin,  situated  20  miles  N.  from  Villefiauche,  in  the  rich  coal- 
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Add  before  mentioned ;  there  are  also  mine*  of  oulphur,  alum,  and 
iron,  and  several  large  iron  furnace*  in  the  neighbourhood  :  population, 
8076.  Drcatrrmr,  a  large  town  which  has  sprung  up  since  1830,  23 
mile*  N.N.K.  from  Villefranche ;  the  inhabitant,  who  amount  to 
about  7000,  are  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines  and  iron  work* 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  there  are  several  large  furnaces  here  worked 
by  steam-power.  Monlbaiau,  15  mile*  N.E.  from  Villefranche  :  popu- 
lation, 2983.  ffajae,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aveyron,  has  manufac- 
tures of  serges,  linsey-woolseya,  gray  and  scarlet  cloth,  and  trades  in 
these  together  with  hams,  chestnuts,  plums,  figs,  linen,  and  cattle ; 
there  is  a  very  strong  old  castle  on  an  eminence  above  the  town : 
population,  2070.  JKeupeyrmur,  IS  miles  S.E.  from  Villefranche, 
has  some  linen  factories  and  a  population  of  2700.  Villrnrure, 
6  miles  K.  from  Villefranche,  possesses  a  brisk  trade  in  wine  and 
cattle :  population,  3251. 

The  department  forms  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Rodez.  There  is  a 
diocesan  seminary,  an  endowed  college,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical 
school,  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  and  a  primary  normal  school  in  the 
city  of  Rodec ;  communal  colleges  in  8t-Affrique,  Espalion,  Milhau, 
8t-G«niez,  and  Villefranche ;  and  344  primary  and  319  boarding  and 
private  schools  are  dispersed  over  the  department.  There  is  a  con- 
sistorial  church  in  St-Affrique  for  the  Calvinists  and  other  reformed 
sects,  who  have  five  temples  or  oratories  in  other  towns  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  department  is  included  in  the  10th  Military  Division,  of 
which  Montpellier  is  head-quarters. 

(Oidionnaire  dt  la  France  ;  Annuairt  pour  tAn  1853.) 
AVEZZANO.     [ABRt-zzo.j 

AVIGNON,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  in  France, 
the  seat  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  of  a  chamber 
of  commerce  and  an  exchange,  of  a  council  of  Prud*  Homines,  of  two 
theological  seminaries,  of  an  endowed  college  and  school  of  design, 
and  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  just 
above  the  junction  of  the  Durance,  426  miles  S.S.E.  from  Paris, 
7«  miles  by  railway  N.W.  from  Marseille,  in  43°  57'  5'  N.  lat, 
4*  48'  37*  E.  long. :  population,  33,844.  The  city  has  railway  com- 
munication with  Cette  also ;  and  a  great  trunk  line  now  in  course  of 
construction,  and  partly  finished,  will  connect  it  with  Lyon  and  Paris. 
Avignon  (in  Latin  Arcnio)  is  a  very  ancient  city.  It  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares,  from  whom  it  was  called  Arenio  Carnrum. 
It  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  at  an  early  period  of  their 
dominion  in  Gaul,  and  a  Roman  colony  appears  to  have  been  esta- 
blished here.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire  it  wag 
possessed  by  the  Burgundians,  and  afforded  to  the  king  of  that  people 
a  secure  asylum  from  the  power  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  who 
besieged  it  in  rain.  It  subsequently  became  subject  to  the  Ostrogoths, 
Franks,  and  Saracens.  Afterwards  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
kings  of  Aries  and  Burgundy.  It  was  an  object  of  contention  between 
the  counts  of  Provence  and  Toulouse,  who  at  last  agreed  to  hold  the 
city  conjointly  and  to  divide  its  chief  dependenciex  between  them. 
Some  of  the  dependencies  however  were  held  by  the  counts  of  Forcal- 
quier;  but  the  last  of  that  family  bequeathed  his  portion  to  the 
citizens  of  Avignon,  who  were  enabled  by  this  accession  to  their 
resources  and  by  the  dissensions  of  the  counts  of  Provence  and 
Toulouse  to  acquire  a  kind  of  independence.  But  when  the  domains 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  nobles  came  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  and  Alphonse,  brothers  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  Avignon  was 
obliged  to  submit  It  was  at  first  divided  between  the  two  princes, 
bat  afterwards  wax  wholly  included  in  the  county  of  Provence.  The 
period  of  independence  terminated  in  1251,  after  subsisting  less  than 
half  a  century.  It  had  previously  (in  1226)  been  taken  by  Louis  VIII. 
in  the  war  against  the  Albigenses. 

In  1300,  Pope  Clement  V.,  himself  a  native  of  France,  removed  his 
court  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  which  continued  to  bo  the  papal 
residence  until  Gregory  XI.  In  1376  left  it  to  return  to  Rome.  In 
the  schism  which  took  place  on  the  election  of  Urban  VI.,  successor 
of  Gregory,  Avignon  became  the  residence  of  the  anti-popes  Clement 
VII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  The  latter  was  driven  out  in  1408  by  the 
French,  who  were  tired  of  the  schism.  Clement  VI.  in  the  year  1348 
purchased  the  city  of  Avignon  from  Joan,  countess  of  Provence  and 
queen  of  Sicily  ;  and  the  sovereignty  was  retained  by  his  successors 
until  it  was  seiied  by  the  French  in  1791,  since  which  period  Avignon 
and  its  dependencies  have  belonged  to  France. 

Avignon  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  which  is  laid  nut  in 
meadows,  gardens,  orchards,  and  mulberry  plantations.  The  city  is 
surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  promenade,  planted  with  elms, 
which  runs  outside  the  walla.  It  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the 
Sorgue,  and  by  a  canal  from  the  Durance,  both  of  which  drive  the 
machinery  of  several  factories.  In  the  12th  century  a  stone  bridge 
wms  built  over  the  Rhone,  by  which  the  city  was  joined  to  Villeneuve, 
and  the  fortress  of  St. -Andre  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  The  work  was  undertaken  and  commenced  by  St.  Bennexet, 
then  a  shepherd-boy  of  eighteen,  but  ho  did  not  live  to  see  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  It  had  twenty-five  arches,  and  was  regarded  as  a  won 
derful  structure  on  account  of  the  breadth,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  UK 
river.  In  the  year  1669  it  was  almost  entirely  carried  away  by  an 
inundation,  and  only  four  arches,  which  still  remain,  were  left  entire. 
The  river  is  now  crossed  by  a  remarkably  long  wooden  bridge.  Fine 
broad  quays  border  the  Rhone.  The  ramparts  of  the  city  are 


constructed  of  out  stone,  crowned  with  battlements,  flanked  with 
square  towers  at  regular  distances,  and  pierced  by  handsome  gate 
entrances.  These  fortifications  were  erected  by  one  of  the  papal 
sovereigns  of  Avignon,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  elegance  of 
construction  than  for  strength. 

While  under  the  papal  dominion  Avignon  had  60  churches  and  a 
freat  number  of  religious  establishments,  most  of  which  no  longer 
exist.  The  cathedral  crowns  the  summit  of  the  rock  of  Doms,  which 
rises  194  feet  above  the  Rhone,  and  is  ascended  from  the  town  by  a 
ong  staircase  cut  in  the  rock.  It  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  archi- 
tecture. Its  portal  is  supposed  to  have  been  removed  from  an  ancient 
temple  of  Hercules.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  many  fine  pictures 
and  sculptures;  among  the  latter  is  a  fine  statue  of  the  Virgin  t.y 
Pradier.  Among  the  tombs  which  it  contains  are  those  of  IV- 
XII.,  John  XXII.,  and  '(Villon  the  Brave.'  The  church  of  the 
Cordeliers  was  celebrated  for  the  tomb  of  Laura  de  Sade,  the  Laura 
of  Petrarch.  The  same  tomb  contained  also  the  body  of  her  huKbiiml, 
Huguea  de  Sade.  The  site  of  the  church  and  its  inclosure  is  converted 
into  a  fruit-garden,  and  a  small  cypress-tree  marks  the  spot  where 
Laura  is  interred.  Of  the  churches  which  remain  the  most  remark- 
able are  those  of  St-Agricol,  St. -Pierre,  and  St-Martial,  all  of  which 
are  adorned  with  fine  pictures,  sculptures,  and  carvings.  But  the 
most  remarkable  structure  in  Avignon  is  the  Palace  of  the  Popes.  It 
is  built  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  rock  of  Doms.  Its  extent, 
imposing  grandeur,  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  which  are  100  feet  high, 
ita  numerous  towers  and  means  of  defence,  render  it  a  model  of  the 
military  architecture  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  now  used  as  a  barrack. 
The  former  mint  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose ;  this  is  also  a  fine 
building,  and  has  a  splendid  facade. 

Avignon  is  still  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  charitable  and 
useful  institutions.  It  has  an  infirmary  (a  branch  of  the  Invalides  in 
Paris)  for  soldiers  whose  wounds  require  a  milder  climate  than  that  of 
Paris,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  college,  two  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  a 
society  of  arts,  an  agricultural  society,  a  fine  collection  of  paii 
and  antiquities,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
a  public  library  of  45,000  volumes  and  700  manuscripts.  There  is 
also  a  society  called  the  Academy  of  Vaucluse. 

The  town  is  clean  :  the  houses  are  of  stone  and  well  built ;  but  as  in 
all  old  towns  some  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  trade 
of  Avignon  has  made  considerable  progress  for  some  yean  past. 
Silk  stuffs  of  various  kinds  are  largely  manufactured;  of  taffeta 
(florence)  alone,  4,950,000  yards  are  annually  made,  the  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  8,000,000  francs ;  there  are  also  a 
cannon  foundry,  a  foundry  for  sheet-iron,  copper,  and  tin,  a  saltpetre 
refinery,  tanneries,  paper  mills,  type  foundries,  cotton  factories,  and 
various  other  industrial  establishments  in  the  town.  Avignon  has 
also  a  large  trade  in  books,  corn,  wine,  brandy,  madder,  sumac, 
colonial  products,  raw  silk,  and  cattle.  A  great  part  of  the  trade  of 
Avignon  is  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Marseille,  to  and  from 
which  goods  are  conveyed  on  the  Rhone  by  way  of  Aries  and  liy 
railway.  There  is  a  constant  communication  by  steamers  with  Lyon, 
Aries,  and  Marseille. 

The  bishopric  of  Avignon  dates  from  the  1st  century  of  tin- 
Christian  era.  In  1474  or  1475  Sixtus  IV.  raised  the  see  to  an 
archbishopric.  The  suffragans  of  the  archbishop  of  Avignon  are  the 
bishops  of  Nlmes,  Valence,  Vivien,  and  Montpellier.  The  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse  forms  his  diocese. 

The  county  of  Avignon  (which  with  the  county  of  Venaissin 
formed  the  papal  territory  in  France)  at  one  time  extended  l»\V"iid 
the  Durance,  and  as  far  as  Tarascon.  Whilst  it  belonged  to  the  Holy 
see  it  consisted  merely  of  the  city  of  Avignon  and  the  adjacent  com- 
mune of  Moricres  and  parish  of  Montfavet 

(IMctionnairc  de  la  Pranct.) 

AVILA.     [CASTIU.A  I,A  VIBJA.] 

AVILE&     lAsTPRiAS.] 

AVLO'NA  (Valona),  a  town  in  Albania,  on  the  Gulf  of  Avlona, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Acro-Ccraun inn  promontory, 
now  Cape  Linguetta,  and  on  the  east  by  rouges  of  hills,  oAutooisOx' '  li" 
Albanian  Mountains.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
gulf,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  in  40"  29'  N.  lat,  19°  26' 
K.  long.,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  The  long  connection  of 
Avlona  with  Italy  has  given  to  it  the  appearance  of  an  Italian  town  ; 
the  finest  street  is  built  more  in  the  Italian  than  in  the  Turkish  style  : 
the  population  however  is  almost  entirely  Mohammedan.  Although 
there  is  a  Greek  bishop  of  Avlona,  yet  the  number  of  Greeks  is  few, 
perhaps  30  families.  There  are  8  mosques  and  one  Greek  church  in 
the  town.  There  are  a  few  Roman  Catholics,  whose  superior  is  the 
bishop  of  Montenegro.  The  town  supplies  Upper  Albania  with  gun 
and  pistol-barrels,  glass,  paper,  and  capotes,  most  of  which  arc  imported 
from  Italy  or  from  Austria.  The  exports  are  timber,  gall-nuts,  wheat, 
niaice,  wool,  oil,  and  asphalte  from  the  mines  of  Selenitza,  on  (In-  !•  It 
bank  of  the  Bojussa,  about  8  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Avlona. 
The  ground  about  the  town  as  well  as  the  hill-sides  above  it  are 
planted  with  olives.  The  north  shore  of  the  gulf  is  low  an<l  \\-\\ 
wooded,  except  at  the  northern  entrance,  where  there  are  some  while 
cliffs,  separated  from  the  plain  by  a  shore  lake,  in  which  there  are 
salt-works.  On  the  shore  near  the  town  there  is  a  landing-wharf 
defended  by  a  small  fort 
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AVOCA.     [WICKLOW.] 

AVOCA.     [VAN  DIEMEX'S  LAND.] 

AVON,  the  name  of  several  British  rivers,  the  principal  of  which 
we  shall  mention  below.  Avon  is  a  British,  or  rather  Celtic  word,  and 
signifies  a  river. 

1.  The  Upper  Avon,  or  the  Avon  of  Warwickshire,  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Severn.     It  rises  from  a  spring  called  Avon-well,  in  the  village  of 
Naseby,  in  Northamptonshire  ;  and  after  flowing  a  little  way  towards 
the  north-west,  turns   to  the   south-west,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Leicester.     About  14  or  15 
miles  from  its  source  it  is  crossed  by  the  Roman  Watling  Street  at 
Dow  Bridge,  near  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  supposed  to  be  the 
Tripontium  of  Antoninus.     This  station,  which  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, is  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river.     It  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  Watling  Street,  on  the  north-east  side,  and  therefore  a  little  higher 
up  the  river.     From  Dow  Bridge  the  river  has  a  winding  course  of 
above  30  miles — its  main  direction  being  first  to  the  west  and  then  to 
the  south-west,  past  Rugby  and  Stoneleigh  toSVarwick.     In  this  part 
of  it*  course  it  receives  three  tributaries  :  the  Swift  (from  Lutterworth 
in  Leicestershire)  and  the  Sow  (from  the  north-east  part  of  Warwick- 
shire) mi  the  right  bank,  and  the  Lem  or  Leame  (which  comes  from 
the  borders  of  Northamptonshire,  past  Leamington  Priors)  on  the  left 
bank.     From  Warwick,  where  it  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  it 
winds  ]!>  ntly  towards  Stratford,  the  birth-place  of  Shakspere,  about 
8  miles  S.W.  from  Warwick  by  the  road  ;  but  the  length  of  the  river  is 
probably  1 4  or  15  miles.  A  little  below  Stratford  the  river  Stour  (which 
rises  just  within  the  border  of  Oxfordshire,  and  carries  off  the  waters  of 
the  southern  part  of  Warwickshire)  falls  into  the  Avon  on  the  left  bank ; 
a  few  miles  below  the  Alne  (which  comes  from  the  north,  and  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Arrow  at  Alcester)  enters  it  on  the  right  bank.    The 
Avon,  leaving  Warwickshire,  then  enters  Worcestershire,  and  passes 
on  to  Evesham,  having  had  a  course  from  Stratford  of  about  18  miles. 
From  Evesham  it  takes  a  circuit  by  Pershore  to  Tewkesbury,  just 
within  the  border  of  Gloucestershire,  where  it  falls  into  the  Severn. 
This  last  part  of  its  course  may  be  25  or  26  miles ;  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  stream  from  its  rise  to  its  junction  with  the  Severn,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  100  miles.     The  stream  of  the  Avon  is  gentle, 
its  banks  are  interesting  and  often  beautiful,  though  occasionally  flat. 
It  is  navigable  from  Stratford  for  vessels  of  about  40  tons  burden.    A 
canal  from  Stratford  to  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  connects 
the  Avon  with  the  great  system  of  inland  navigation  in  the  midland 
counties. 

2.  The  Lower  Avon  rises  in  the  hilly  district  in  the  northern  part 
of  Wiltshire.     Several  springs  after  uniting  their  waters  flow  first  to 
the  north  past  Wootton  Bassett  (but  not  close  to  the  town),  then  turn 
to  the  west  and  afterwards  to  the  south-west,  past  Chippenhatn  and 
Melksham  to  Bradford,  nearly  40  miles  from  the  source,  following  the 
windings  of  the  stream.     Between  Wootton  Bassett  and  Chippenham 
the  Avon  receives  a  stream  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmesbury, 
which  is  marked  in  some  maps  as  the  Avon,  as  though  it  were  the 
main  stream  :  and  another  small  stream  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Calne  falls  into   it  just  abive   Chippenham.      From    Bradford  the 
river  has  a  circuitous  course  of  more  than  10  miles  to  Bath,  receiving 
the  little  stream  of  the  Were  from  Trowbridge,  and  the  Frome  from 
Frome,  both  on  the  left  bank.     Between  Bradford  and  Bath  the  river 
enters  Somersetshire.     From   Bath,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  it 
flows  about  27  or  28  miles  to  the  north-west  through  Bristol  into  the 
Bristol  Channel.     Its  whole  course  is  thus  between  70  and  80  miles. 
Large  vessels  can  get  up  to  Bristol,  which  is  9  or  10  miles  up  the  river. 

"  This  river  is  more  remarkable,"  says  Skrine  ('  General  Account  of 
all  the  Rivers  of  Note  in  Great  Britain '),  "  for  the  romantic  valleys  it 
forms,  and  the  rich  country  it  runs  through,  than  for  its  extent,  being 
generally  buried  between  deep  banks."  The  Keunet  and  Avon  Canal, 
1 1  MI  ii  Bath  to  Newbury  in  Berks,  connects  the  Avon  River  with  the 
Thames  and  with  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  and  consequently  with 
other  artificial  navigations,  thus  opening  a  water-communication 
between  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  the  clothing  district  of  Wiltshire  and 
Somersetahire,  as  well  as  with  the  home  and  midland  counties.  Just 
below  Bristol  the  fine  rocks  of  St.  Vincent  rise  abruptly  close  to  the 
river.  It  was  proposed  some  few  years  since  to  throw  a  suspension- 
bridge  over  the  Avon  at  this  point,  as  there  would  be  sufficient  height 
for  the  largest  vessels  to  pass  beneath  it :  an  Act  was  obtained,  and  a 
company  formed ;  but  the  works  have  not  proceeded  beyond  the  erec- 
tion of  piers  and  carrying  an  iron  rod  across  the  river.  Below  these 
rocks  the  river  runs  between  marshes  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 

3.  The  Little  Avon  is  an  insignificant  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
southern  part  of  Gloucestershire,  and  flows  past  Berkeley  Castle  into 
the  Severn. 

4.  The  Avon  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  rises  in  Wiltshire.     It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  several  rivulets  (rising  in  the  hills  which  lie 
between  Hungerford  and  Devizes),  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction 
by  Amesbury  to  Salisbury,  watering  a  low  valley  which  intersects 
Salisbury  Plain.     At  Salisbury  it  receives  the  Wily  or  Willey-bourne 
(which  comes  from  the  Mignbcmrluttcl  of  Warminster,  and  is  aug- 

t.lie  Nadder  or  A'Hrr-l,.,nrm',  fr.,m  tin;  border  of  Dorset- 
shire) ami  the  Bourne,  which  rises  to  the  east  of  the  springs  of  the 
Avon,  and  pursues  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  it.     The  Bourne,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  dry  in  summer  and  harvest-time.     By  these  accessions 
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the  Avon  becomes  navigable,  and  entering  Hampshire,  runs  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  New  Forest,  past  Fordingbridge,  Ringwood,  and 
Christchurch,  until  it  falls  into  the  English  Channel  just  below  the 
last-mentioned  town.  Near  its  outfall  it  receives  the  Stour,  which, 
rising  at  Stourhead  in  Wiltshire,  pursues  its  course  in  a  south-east 
direction  past  Blandford-Forum  and  Wimborne-Minster  into  Hamp- 
shire. The  whole  length  of  the  Avon  is  above  70  miles. 

Various  handsome  seats  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Avon  on  its  descent 
to  Salisbury,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  through  the 
New  Forest.  Below  Ringwood  indeed  it  passes  through  a  less  inter- 
esting sandy  level  to  Christchurch.  Large  ships  can  get  up  to  Christ- 
church,  where  the  tide  rises  7  or  8  feet  ;  but  a  few  miles  higher  up 
locks  and  sluices  are  required  to  make  the  river  navigable. 

The  word  Avon,  Aven,  or  Afon,  is  a  common  prefix  to  the  names  of 
rivers  in  Wales  and  Ireland;  while  sometimes  in  Scotland  as  in. 
England  it  stands  alone  as  the  distinguishing  name.  Of  this  the  Avon 
Lwyd  in  Monmouthshire,  the  Avonmore  in  Wicklow,  and  the  stream 
which  flows  from  Avon  Loch,  by  Cairngorm  Mountain,  in  Banffshire, 
are  instances. 

(Skrine's  English  Rivers;  Thome's  Rambles  by  Rivers:  The  Aron  ; 
Camden's  Britannia  ;  Ordnance  Survey,  &c.) 

AVRANCHES,  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department 
of  La-Manche  in  France,  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  of 
a  communal  college,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  S<5ez,  170  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Paris,  in  40°  41'  N.  lat,  1°  20'  W.  long:  population, 
8300.  The  town,  which  is  but  meanly  built,  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  the  ruins  of  the  former  cathedral  crowning 
the  summit.  The  river  winds  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  two  or  three  miles  below  the  town.  The  tide  flows  up  to  the 
bridge  over  the  S<5ez  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  is  built  ; 
and  brings  up  with  it  a  quantity  of  sand,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  district  use  for  manure.  The  valley  of  the  river  is 
covered  with  fine  verdure,  and  with  woods  which  reach  qmte  down  to 
the  shore. 

The  cathedral,  built  in  the  llth  century,  was  pillaged  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  16th  century,  and  ruined  during  the  Revolution. 
The  republicans  took  the  lead  off  the  roof  to  convert  it  into  shot. 
There  remains  of  it  now  only  a  single  pillar  and  the  stone  on  which 
Henry  II.  knelt  before  the  Papal  legate  to  receive  absolution  for  the 
murder  of  Thomas-a-Becket.  From  a  raised  platform  or  terrace  iii 
front  of  the  cathedral  there  is  a  very  extensive  prospect  over  the  bay 
of  Mont-St.  -Michel  and  the  neighbouring  country.  Small  vessels  can 
get  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  bridge.  Hemp,  flax,  lace,  corn,  cider, 
butter,  cattle,  and  salt,  which  is  made  near  the  town  from  sea-water, 
are  among  the  articles  of  trade.  There  is  a  public  library  of  25,000 
volumes  and  204  manuscripts,  and  a  botanic  garden.  In  the  bishop's 
garden,  which  is  now  a  public  lounge,  there  is  a  marble  statue  of 
General  Valhubert,  a  native  of  the  town,  who  was  killed  at  Austerlitz. 
Many  English  families  reside  here,  attracted  by  the  cheapness  of 
living  and  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Avranches  was  known  during  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul  under 
the  name  of  Ingena,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Abrincatui,  from  the 
people  whose  capital  city  it  was.  From  Abrincatui  the  name  was 
changed  into  Abrincae,  and  finally  into  Avranches.  As  being  in  Nor- 
mandy, it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  first  English  monarchs  of 
the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  races  ;  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Normandy  against  the  Bretons.  These  however  took  it 
in  1203,  and  razed  the  castle  and  walls.  These  last  were  afterwards 
restored  ;  and  the  place  was  further  strengthened  by  St.  Louis  of 
France,  into  whose  hands  it  had  come.  It  fell  again  under  the  power 
of  the  English  during  the  war  carried  on  by  Henry  V.,  and  during  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Henry  VI.,  but  was  recovered  by  the  French  in 
1450.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century,  Avranches  was  taken 
by  the  Huguenots,  who  pillaged  the  churches.  It  subsequently  embraced 
the  party  of  the  League,  and  was  after  a  brave  defence  taken  by  the 
troops  of  Henry  IV. 

Avranches  gave  title  to  a  bishop  from  about  A.D.  400  till  1791, 
when  the  see  was  suppressed,  and  united  to  the  diocese  of  Coutances. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Avranchin,  a  subdivision  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  included  the  basin  of  the  Celune  and  the  Seez.  The 
Couesnon  divided  it  from  Bretagne  or  Brittany.  The  climate  of  this 
district  is  mild,  but  somewhat  humid.  Its  mildness  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  peach-trees  are  grown  as  standards  ;  while  about  Cherbourg, 
in  the  north  of  the  department,  they  are  grown  only  against  a  wall. 
Flax,  hemp,  corn,  .and  fruit  are  the  chief  productions.  Cider  is  made 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  is  in  good  repute.  A  good  deal  of  salt 
is  manufactured  on  the  coast.  Avranchin  now  forms  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Avranche  and  Mortain  in  the  department  of  La-Manche. 


AWATSKA  BAY  is  a  capacious  basin  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  lying  in  the  bight  between  Cape  Gavaria  and  Chepoonski  Noss, 
and  the  only  good  harbour  in  the  whole  peninsula.  The  entrance  is 
four  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest 
part.  The  land  is  high  on  both  sides,  and  the  succession  of  bltin 
points  with  alternate  sandy  bays  produces  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Ois 
the  north-east  of  the  entrance  is  a  small  fort  and  lighthouse.  The, 
entrance  leads  into  a  largo  basin,  about  30  miles  in  circumfereucft 
within  which  ore  the  three  harbours  of  Rftkoweeua,  Petropaulovski, 
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and  Tarriupki.  The  bay  is  bounded  by  high  and  well-wooded  land  on 
all  atdra,  except  to  the  uorth-west,  where  the  riven  Awatska  and  1'ara- 
tounca  discharge  themselves  among  *wam|>a  and  shoal*.  The  general 
depth  of  water  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  fathoms,  the  bottom  level, 
anil  of  aoft  mud. 

The  bay  abounds  in  fish  of  the  (inert  quality,  which  constitute  the 
nrinri|*l  food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  of  their  short  summer 
H  employed  in  catching  and  curing  a  supply  for  the  winter.  The 
aalmon  caught  are  particularly  large  and  fine ;  they  are  cured  by  dry- 
ing, without  salt,  that  article  being  scarce  and  dear. 

In  June  the  mow  (till  lie*  even  on  the  low  land,  but  the  change  of 
inesnnn  during  the  early  part  of  July  ia  very  rapid  :  summer  advances 
without  the  iiitermiasion  of  spring,  and  the  transition  to  winter  about 
the  beginning  of  October  U  equally  sudden.  The  bay  is  generally 
covered  with  ice  during  the  winter,  and  the  thermometer  falls  some- 
times as  low  as  28°  below  the  zero  point  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer : 
when  observed  during  the  first  fourteen  days  of  July  the  range  was 
from  44-  to  71°. 

The  harbour  of  Rakoweena  U  one  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the 
entrance,  narrowing  towards  the  head.  It  U  just  within  the  entrance 
and  on  the  eastern  Hide  of  the  bay  ;  it  rum  east  by  south  four  miles. 
Th<  iv  is  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels,  but  a  shoal  lies  across 
the  tin  nth,  leaving  only  a  narrow  channel  on  each  side  of  it,  so  that 
it  is  only  with  a  fair  wind  that  vessels  can  enter. 

Two  miles  to  the  northward  lie  the  town  and  harbour  of  Fetro- 
paulovski  (pronounced  Petropaulski),  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Kamtchatka,  and  residence  of  the  government*  and  the  commercial 
agent*,  who  have  removed  from  Bolchereek,  which  is  about  90  miles 
to  the  westward.  There  are  two  small  forts  for  the  protection  of  the 
harbour,  a  good  hospital,  and  a  school.  The  town,  which  is  situated 
at  the  bead  of  a  snug  little  landlocked  basin  capable  of  containing 
six  or  eight  ships  of  the  line,  has  but  a  poor  appearance :  the  bouses 
are  rudely  constructed  of  logs,  the  interstices  being  filled  up  with 
mom.  They  are  for  the  most  part  thatched,  the  entrance  is  intricate, 
and  the  visitor  ban  to  pas*  several  doors  previous  to  reaching  the 
apartment*,  which  are  warmed  by  hot  air  conveyed  through  pipes 
from  a  large  fireplace  or  oven  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  inte- 
rior of  these  dwellings  is  usually  kept  very  clean.  As  a  substitute  for 
glass  large  plates  of  mica,  brought  from  Siberia,  are  used  by  nil 
classes,  except  in  the  governor's  hou»e  and  the  public  building  - 
the  beach  is  a  new  church,  in  the  oriental  style,  built  entirely  of 
wood.  The  chief  instrument  employed  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings is  a  long  knife,  which  the  natives  use  with  great  dexterity.  Most 
<>f  the  houses  have  gardens  attached  for  growing  a  few  vegetables : 
every  family  has  one  or  two  milch  cows. 

Travelling  is  performed  on  sledges  formed  of  a  light  latticed  seat, 
sufficient  to  hold  only  one  pemon  with  his  skins  and  provisions,  and 
drawn  by  five,  seven,  or  more  dogs,  there  being  always  an  odd 
one  an  a  leader.  The  dogs  are  guided  by  word  of  mouth ;  they  are 
of  the  wolf  breed,  ferocious,  and  burrow  kennels  for  themselves  in 
the  snow  or  under  knolls  of  rartli,  and  are  fed  generally  on  fish. 
They  are  very  valuable,  a  good  leader  being  worth  200  roubles,  a 
Urge  sum  in  Kamtcbatka.  The  same  set  of  dogs  will  travel  at  the 
rate  of  80  miles  a  day  for  two  or  three  successive  days. 

The  Kuwians  have  been  *o  long  residents  in  Petropaulovski  that 
the  native  Kamtcbaditle*  are  rarely  seen  in  the  town,  which  they  only 
vi»it  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  the  produce  of  their  limiting  for 
spiriu,  tobacco,  and  iron  implements,  a  supply  of  which  is  brought 
annually  from  ok  hot -k  in  the  vessel*  which  carry  away  the  collection 
of  fun  mad*  during  the  winter.  Sable  skins  are  chiefly  nought ; 
they  an  with  the  exception  of  the  sea-otter,  which  is  scarce,  the  only 
valuable  fur  obtained ;  U>«w  two  kinds  are  highly  prized  in  China, 
their  principal  market  There  are  also  foxes,  wolves,  and  bears. 

There  an  two  post*  from  Petropaulovski  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
year,  one  in  April  rut  Bolchcresk  and  Okhotsk  which  takes  four 
month*  ;  the  other  in  N'..v,-inl»-r  requires  eight  months,  as  the  sea 
of  OkhuUk  is  to  obstructed  with  ice  as  not  to  be  navigable,  and 
the  whole  journey  must  be  performed  by  land,  making  the  circuit  of 
that  nca. 

Birch,  poplar,  and  alder  are  the  principal  trees;  there  are  also 
willow*.  From  the  bark  of  the  birch  the  native*  make  domestic 
veancls  for  holding  their  milk,  butter,  Ac.  There  are  various  sorU 
of  ben-Jen  growing  wild,  the  whortle  and  cranberry  very  plentiful. 
and  a  wild  garlic  of  which  the  rattle  am  very  fond,  but  which 
impregnate*  the  milk  and  butter  with  ite  unpleasant  savour. 

At  the  head  of  the  bay  is  the  rivrr  Awatska  ;  it  U  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  but  aoon  get*  narrow.  It  i>  very 
rapid,  especially  at  the  Mason  of  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  is 
•aid  to  nin  100  mile*  in  a  south-east  direction,  but  is  so  shallow  even 
at  iu  mouth  that  it  is  only  navigable  for  canoe*.  The  small  village 
of  Awataka  consisting  of  a  very  few  house*  is  situated  on  the  najtiini 
aide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  About  five  miles  south-west  of  thin 
ia  tho  .mail  river  Paratounca,  and  the  land  between  these  two  riven 
u  very  low  and  swampy.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  bay  is  the 
•ir  of  Tareinaki,  10  mile*  long  and  3  miles  broad  ;  it  is  free 
from  danger  and  easy  of  access.  In  consequence  of  the  high  land 
•qaalls  occasionally  arise  with  great  violence,  and  the  wind*  are  very 
variable  in  the  bay.  The  lighthouse  at  toe  entrance  of  Awataka  Bay 


is  in  52°   52'   N.  lat,   158°  47'  E.  long.      Variation  of  the   needle 
4°  45'  K.  ;  inclina'  The  tides  are  regular  and  strong ;  the 

rise  in  the  spring*  in  64  feet,  in  the  neaps  24  feet    In  the  entrance  the 
eddies  are  very  strong. 

AWK,  LOCH,  a  fresh-water  lake  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  is  in 
length  about  24  miles,  in  average  breadth  rather  more  than  a  mile. 

Loch  Awe  receives  several  small  streams  from  the  mountains  and 
hills  which  surround  it  At  the  north-east  extremity  it  receives  the 
Urchay,  or  (Jrchy,  which  drains  Qlen-Urchay,  or  Gl. n.u,  liy.  (in  the 
north-west  side  near  the  middle  it  receives  a  stream  from  Loch  Avich, 
a  small  lake  about  six  miles  long  and  about  a  mile  broad,  distant  about 
three  miles  north-west  from  Loch  Awe. 

Near  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Awe  there  ia  a  small  bay  running 
to  the  westward,  which  terminates  in  a  river  (the  Awe)  which  • 
Loch  Ktive,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  at  Bunaw.     From  the  entrance  of  the 
inlet  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  about  nine  miles ;  the  length  of 
the  river  without  the  inlet  is  about  seven  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  lech  near  this  part  is  studded  with  small  inlands. 
On  Inwhail  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  Cistercian  convent,  with  its  chapel, 
and  on  Inish-Errich  the  remains  of  a  chapel.  On  Froaoh-Elan  are  the 
remains,  now  trifling,  of  a  castle,  granted  by  King  Alexander  111  "I 
Scotland  to  a  chieftain  Gilbert  M'Naughton,  on  condition  of  hix  < 
taiuing  the  king  whenever  he  pass  d  that  way.  Inish-Chonnrl  was 
for  several  centuries  a  residence  of  the  family  of  Argyle.  On  a  rocky 
point  of  hind  projecting  into  the  loch,  and  connected  by  a  flat  wide 
meadow  evidently  alluvial  with  the  higher  shore,  stands  the  castle  of 
Kilchuru,  whose  square  tower  was  built  in  1440  by  one  of  tho 
Campbells,  an  ancestor  of  the  Breadalhanv  family.  Successive  additions 
were  made  to  it;  and  it  was  garrisoned  in  1745  by  a  party 
king's  troops,  but  it  baa  been  since  that  time  going  to  decay.  It  is 
noticeable  in  the  Western  Highlands  from  its  magnitude  and  the  very 
picturesque  arrangement  of  the  buildings. 

At  this  end  of  the  loch  are  its  chief  natural  beauties.  Dr.  Macculloch 
in  his  '  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,'  says,  that  "  the 
only  interesting  part  of  this  lake  is  that  which  lies  between  its  upper 
extremity  in  Olenorchy  and  its  exit  ....  To  the  mere  tr 
there  in  no  inducement  to  pursue  this  long  lake  throughout  its  extensive 
course,  as  it  lies  in  a  dull  and  uninteresting  tract  of  country  ....  In 
approaching  from  Inverary  tho  first  views  of  the  Ink.  :  iking, 

and  I  may  add  equally  magnificent  and  wild.  They  are  v, 
iu  character  from  those  which  appear  in  approaching  from  T.widrum 
(an  inn  in  Perthshire,  from  which  you  go  by  Olenorchy  to  the  lake), 
the  water  appearing  to  be  a  confined  basin  inclosed  among  lofty 
mountains,  rude  and  savage  in  their  aspect,  but  lofty  and  grand ;  filling 
at  once  the  eye  and  the  picture,  and  literally  towering  to  the  ol 
It  ia  the  elevated  ridge  of  Cmachan  which  forms  the  distant  boundary  : 
majestic  and  simple,  and  throwing  its  dark  shadow  on  the  water, 
which,  spacious  as  we  know  it  to  be,  seems  almost  lost  amid  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  surrounding  objects.  The  castle  of  Kilchurn,  hence  a 
mere  spot  in  the  landscape,  adds  much  to  the  sublimity  of  the  effect, 
as  affording  a  scale  and  an  object  of  comparison." 

Ben  Cruachan  preseuts  some  of  the  most  extensive  mountain  views 
in  Scotland.     It  is  computed  to  be  14  miles  in  circuit,  slopim 
on  the  side  towards  the  lake,  except  near  the  summit  where  the  ascent 
is  abrupt     The  summit  is  divided  into  two  ]><  ,  .•amibling  a 

sugar-loaf.     The  height  is  8669  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The 
side*  are  covered  with  natural  woods. 

Loch  Awe  is  estimated  to  be  108  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
like  Loch  Ness  and  some  other  lochs  in  Scotland  it  is  seldom  frown. 
Its  waters  abound  with  delicious  fish.  The  salmon  are  remarkably 
good  and  the  trout  nearly  unrivalled,  and  of  all  sizes.  There  are  also 
some  char  and  many  eels ;  but  these  last  the  Highlanders  hold  in 
abhorrence,  esteeming  them  water-serpents,  unfit  for  the  use  of  man. 
Loch  Avich,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  of  Loch 
Awe,  is  full  of  trout,  and  is  the  resort  of  gulls,  cranes,  eagles,  and 
wild  ducks. 

At  Bunaw  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Awe  is  a  quay  for  small  vessels 
which  carry  pig-iron,  tanners'  bark,  kelp,  and  salmon  to  \\  liitehaven, 
Liverpool,  &c.,  and  import  iron-ore  for  tho  furnaces  at  Bunaw,  meal, 
coals,  leather,  Ac. 

(Maoculloch'stfi/WwKfaanrf  WeKern  Itlti  of  Scotland .  AfatAofMM 
Accmin  ,<l  ;  Playfair's  Oeog.  Description  of  Scotia 

AXBKIDOE,  Somersetshire,  a  market-town,  a  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Axbridge  and  hundred 
of  \VinfeTstoke,  is  seated  on  a  slope  above  the  rich  level  through  which 
flows  the  river  Axe,  in  61*  17'  N.  lat,  2"  49'  W.  long.,  10  miles  N.  W. 
from  Well*,  and  180  miles  W.  by  S.  from  London.  The  population  in 
1851  was  999.  It  is  governed  by  aldermen  and  burgesses,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
W.-1U  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Axbridge  Poor-Law  Union 
contain*  88  parishes  and  township,  with  an  area  of  95,110  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1861  of  82,801. 

Axbridge  is  a  place  of  little  importance ;  it  has  now  no  in 
The  town  consists  of  one  street  about  half  n  mile  long,  running  in  a 
winding  direction  nearly   east  and  wort.     It   i-   impcrf. 

AII  which  lie*  ante  thu  Mvndip  Hills  in  a  warm  and  «li 
situation    is  very   salubrious,   and   it   is   abundantly   supplied    w ith 
excellent  spring  water.     The  church,  a  cruciform  structure  in  the 
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perpendicular  style,  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  east  side  of  thi 
market-place ;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
transepts,  a  chapel  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  handsome 
central  tower.  On  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  in  a  niche,  stands  the 
statue  of  a  king  with  his  sceptre,  and  on  the  east  side  a  bishop  in  his 
pontifical  vest.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  place  of  worship. 
The  market  for  corn,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.  is  on  Saturday ;  and  there  are 
two  fairs  in  the  year.  The  town-hall  and  market-house,  erected  by 
the  corporation  in  1830,  is  a  plain  but  commodious  building.  The 
manor  was  once  a  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  was  given  away  by  King 
John.  About  half  a  mile  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  parish  the  river 
Axe  is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge,  erected  in  1829.  Axbridge  sent 
members  to  Parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and 
was  then  excused  at  its  own  desire. 

(Collinson's  Hlttory  of  Somersetshire  ;  Correspondent  at  Axbridge). 
AXE,  a  small  river  rising  close  to  a  farm  called  Axnoller,  near 
Chediugton,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  flowing  through  Somersetshire  and 
Devonshire  into  the  English  Channel.  Its  course  is  at  first  westward 
about  1 1  miles ;  it  then  turns  to  the  south-west  and  flows  5  or  6  miles 
to  Axminster,  to  which  it  gives  name.  From  thence  it  flows,  first  to 
the  south-west  and  then  more  to  the  south  about  9  miles,  into  the  sea 
near  tht  village  of  Axmouth.  Its  whole  course  is  thus  about  25  or 
26  miles.  It  flows  through  a  deep  valley  between  high  hills.  Its 
principal  tributary  is  the  Yart  or  Varty,  which  rising  in  Staple  Hill 
just  within  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  flows  almost  due  south  about 
14  miles,  and  joins  the  Axe  below  Axminster.  There  is  another  river 
Axe,  which  as  it  belongs  wholly  to  SOMERSETSHIRE,  will  be  noticed  in 
our  description  of  that  county. 

(Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain;  Skrine's  Hirers  of  Great  Britain). 
AXHOLME,  or  AXHOLM,  ISLE  OF,  a  river-island  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Axel  (now  Haxey,  a  mere 
village),  and  holme,  a  river-island.  The  isle  is  about  18  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  5  miles  average  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
It  comprises  the  portion  of  Lincolnshire  lying  westward  of  the  Trent, 
and  the  village  and  township  of  West  Stock  with  in  Nottinghamshire. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Trent,  and  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  old  river  Don. 
The  old  rivers  Torne  and  Idle  formed  the  western  boundary  ;  and  the 
ancient  Bykersdyke,  or  Vicardyke,  which  runs  from  the  Idle  to  the 
Trent,  may  be  regarded  as  completing  the  circuit. 

In  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  till  within  the  last  200  years  or 
thereabouts,  Axholme  was  covered  in  a  great  degree  with  marshes, 
especially  in  the  western  and  southern  parts.  At  a  remote  period  it 
was  a  forest,  part  perhaps  of  the  great  forest  of  the  Briganten  who 
inhabited  Yorkshire,  but  no  record  exists  of  the  time  when  this  forest 
became  a  march.  Many  attempts  were  made  from  Edward  III.  to 
Charles  I.  to  drain  the  marsh ;  but  it  wai  under  Charles  I.  that  the 
work  was  entered  upon  in  earnest.  The  isle  had  together  with 
Hatfield  Chase  come  into  the  hands  of  the  king  as  feudal  superior ; 
and  in  1626  he  concluded  an  agreement  with  Cornelius  Vermuden 
or  Vermuyden,  then  of  London,  but  by  birth  a  Dutchman,  who 
undertook  with  the  support  of  many  of  his  countrymen  to  drain  the 
marshes  at  his  own  charge,  on  condition  of  receiving  one-third  of  the 
land  so  recovered,  "  to  hold  of  the  said  king,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
as  of  his  manor  of  East  Greenwiche,  in  free  and  common  soccage." 
The  owners  of  all  lands  in  the  level  were  to  receive  compensation  at 
the  award  of  four  commissioners,  two  to  be  named  by  Vermuyden, 
and  two  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England  for  the  time  being; 
persons  having  the  right  of  common  pasturage  were  to  receive  a  com- 
pensation in  land  or  money ;  and  a  corporation  was  to  be  appointed 
by  Vermuyden,  and  lands  assigned  by  him,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  works. 

The  work  was  forthwith  entered  upon  and  completed  within  the 
space  of  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  55,825t :  "  the  waters  which  usually 
overflowed  the  whole  level  being  conveyed  to  the  Trent  through  the 
Snow  sewer"  (in  the  southern  part  of  the  island)  and  "  Althorpe 
River"  (which  deems  to  include  what  are  laid  down  in  the  maps  as 
the  new  rivers  Don,  Torn,  and  Idle,  for  these  empty  themselves  into 
the  Trent  near  the  village  of  Althorpe),  "  by  a  sluice  which  issued 
out  the  drained  water  at  every  ebb,  and  kept  back  the  tide  upon  all 
comings  in  thereof." 

The  work  was  no  doubt  an  excellent  one  ;  for  the  reclaimed  ground 
became  very  fertile.  About  200  families,  Dutch  and  French  (of  the 
French  Protestants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland),  settled  in  the 
recovered  lands  in  1634;  and  a  chapel  was  built  at  Sandtoft,  in  the 
island.  Here  service  was  performed  in  the  French  and  Dutch 
languages.  Disputes  however  arose  with  the  original  inhabitants,  who 
made  considerable  opposition  to  the  whole  work,  and  up  till  half  a 
century  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  a  state  of  insubordination 
prevailed  in  the  entire  district. 

The  litigation  between  the  'commoners'  of  Epworth  and  the 
settlers  continued  till  1719.  In  1691  a  new  decree  was  obtained, 
awarding  to  the  commoner*  (including  those  of  Misterton)  10,532  acres, 
and  leaving  only  2868  acres  to  the  settlers.  This  decree,  though  con- 
tented by  the  commoners  for  27  years,  was  the  final  and  determining 
one.  Vermuyden  himHelf  retired  from  the  concern,  after  sustaining 
I  <-rable  loss,  before  the  year  1(535.  At  the  present  day  there 
remain  few,  if  any,  of  the  descendants,  of  the  foreigners  who  settled  in 
the  level 


Taking  the  island  as  a  whole,  the  soil  may  be  described  as  very 
fertile.  It  comprises  black  sandy  loam,  rich  warp  land,  brown  sand, 
and  other  varieties.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  clover,  flax,  hemp, 
rape,  potatoes,  and  onions  are  extensively  cultivated.  There  is 
abundance  of  peat  or  turf  for  fuel,  and  there  are  valuable  beds  of 
gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris.  The  water  in  the  low  districts  is  almost 
everywhere  brackish.  At  Haxey  it  is  so  hard  that  it  is  unfit  for  use 
in  washing.  If  mixed  with  milk  and  boiled,  it  causes  the  milk  to 
curdle. 

The  Isle  of  Axholm  is  in  the  west  division  of  Manley  wapentake, 
and  includes  the  seven  parishes  of  Althorpe,  Belton,  Crowle,  Epworth, 
Haxey,  Luddington,  and  Owston.  These  parishes  are  in  the  Poor- 
Law  Union  of  Gbole,  except  Haxey  and  Owston,  which  are  in  the 
union  of  Gainsborough,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow,  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  The  area  and  population  (in  1851)  were  as  follows  : — 


Althorpe 
Belton 
Crowle    . 
Epworth 
Haxey      . 
Luddington 
Owston    . 


Total 


Acres. 
5460 
8530 
7350 
8140 
8470 
3680 
5350 


.     .46,980 


Inhabitants. 

.  1347 

.  1738 

.  3008 

.  1944 

.  2129 

.  1000 

.  2613 


.     .13,869 


There  are  two  market-towns,  Crowle  and  Epworth.  [LINCOLNSHIRE.] 

Haxey,  once  the  principal  place  iu  the  island,  is  now  a  mere 
village. 

At  Milnwood,  or  Milwood  Park,  near  Epworth,  stood  a  monastery 
of  the  Carthusians,  converted  at  the  dissolution-  into  a  manor-house. 
There  was  also  a  small  cell  or  priory  at  Hyrst,  in  this  island,  founded 
by  Nigel  de  Albini  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  The  Moubrays  had  a 
castle  at  Haxey. 

(Dugdale's  History  of  Embanking  and  Draining  ;  Dugdale's  Monas- 
ticon  Anylicanum ;  Hunter's  Soutlt  Yorkshire;  Leland's  Itinerary; 
Young's  Agric.  Sum.  of  Line.  ;  Stonehouse's  Hist,  and  Topog.  of 
the  Isle  of  Axholme ;  Population  Returns.) 

AXIUS,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  rises  in  the  mountain  range  that 
connects  mounts  Scardus  and  Orbelus,  about  100  miles  in  the  interior, 
and  runs  in  a  general  south-east  direction  into  the  Thermaic  Gulf  or 
Gulf  of  Saloniki.  In  the  middle  ages,it  was  called  Bardarion,  of  which 
the  modern  name  Vardhari  is  merely  an  abbreviation.  The  Vardhari 
rises  close  to  the  Kachianik  Pass  over  the  Tchar-Dagh  in  the  most 
western  part  of  the  Balkan.  A  few  miles  from  its  source  the  river 
takes  a  decided  south-east  course  through  the  sanjak  of  Uskub  and 
past  the  town  of  Uskub,  the  ancient  Scopi,  above  and  below  which  it 
receives  a  small  mountain  stream  on  either  bank.  From  Uskub  the 
Vardhari  runs  south  past  Koprili  in  the  sanjak  of  Ghiustendil  in 
which  it  receives  the  Kutchuk-Kara-Su,  the  ancient  Erigonus,  on  the 
right  bank,  and  the  Vravnitza  (Astycus)  on  the  left  bank.  After  its 
junction  with  these  streams  the  course  of  the  river  is  more  easterly  to 
a  point  near  Gradiska  where  the  mountains  on  each  side  approach 
close  upon  the  river.  On  emerging  from  the  pass  the  Vardhari  enters 
;he  sanjak  of  Saloniki  and  flows  through  a  wide  fertile  plain,  in  which 
t  receives  the  Rara-Ismak  (Lydias)  on  the  right  bank  a  short  distance 
above  its  mouth. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  Vardhari  flows  in  narrow  valleys 
jetween  high  mountains.  Its  basin  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
western  Balkan,  between  Mount  Scardus  (now  the  Tchar-Dasfh)  and 
Drbelus  >ow  Egrisou),  the  culminating  point  of  the  Balkan  (9000  feet). 
To  the  north  of  the  ranges  that  connect  these  mountains  rise  the 
bar  and  the  Morava,  affluents  of  the  Danube.  The  eastern  boundary 
of  the  basin  is  formed  by  the  Kerkine  Mountains,  an  offset  of  the 
Balkan  which  springs  from  Mount  Orbelus  and  forms  the  watershed 
>etween  the  ^trymon  and  the  Axius.  The  Kerkine  Mountains, 
after  numerous  bends,  each  of  which  is  locally  distinguished  by  a 
separate  name,  terminates  southward  in  the  three  peninsular  promou- 
ories  that  lie  between  the  gulfs  of  Saloniki  and  Contessa.  On  the 
west  the  basin  of  the  Vardhari  is  bounded  by  the  Bernos  range, 
which  springs  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Balkan  and  forms 
>art  of  the  watershed  between  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Archipelago. 
)flsets  from  the  Bernos  range  to  the  south  of  Monastir  bound  the  basin 
of  the  Vardhari  on  the  south,  separating  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Inji- 
Cara-Su,  or  Haliacmon,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki  a  few  miles 
icuth-west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Axius. 

The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Axius  have  encroached  greatly  on  the 
gulf,  leaving  a  low  and  swampy  land,  intersected  with  numerous  small 
•ranches  forming  islets  of  high  reeds,  and  rendering  the  principal 
iranch  difficult  to  discover.  The  entrance  is  very  intricate,  being 
much  obstructed  by  shoals  nnd  sand-banks,  but  the  river  is  navigable 
>y  large  boats  (from  25  to  30  tons)  for  several  miles.  About  eight 
miles  above  its  mouth  it  is  joined  from  the  eastward  by  a  small 
itream  not  navigable  for  boats  (possibly  the  ancient  Echeidorus). 
•"our  miles  above  the  junction  there  is  a  ferry  on  the  road  from 
Saloniki  to  Thessaly,  and  about  four  miles  higher  up  the  river  is 
•roosed  by  a  solid  wooden  bridge  on  the  road  to  Pella.  Tin;  d"pt.h  of 
,he  river  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year  :  during  the  summer  there 
is  not  more  than  four  feet  under  the  bridge,  and  there  ore  several 
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fords  both  in  the  lower  and  upper  parts  °'  *•»•  "*«»">•  From  this 
point  downwards  the  river  appears  to  have  deviated  fnun  its  ancient 
bed,  which  m»y  still  be  trmoed  about  six  miles  from  Saloniki  to  the 
west,  and  to  have  taken  a  more  westerly  direction  ;  it  is  now  joined, 
about  a  league  from  the  sea,  by  the  Km4im*k  (apparently  the 
ancient  Lydisut),  flowing  from  the  lake  of  Pella.  The  nearest  point 
of  the  rirer  is  about  fourteen  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Saloniki, 
whence  there  i«  a  carriage  road  to  Pella.  In  winter  the  river  U 
deep  and  rapid  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in  breadth  before  reaching 
. 

Herodotus  (vii.  124)  describes  the  Echeidorus  as  flowing  through 
If  ygdonia,  and  entering  the  gulf  in  or  close  to  the  marsh  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Axius.  In  the  age  of  the  historian  the  Axius  was  the  boundary 
between  Mygdonia  on  the  east,  and  Bottitcis  on  the  west,  along  the 
shore  of  the  gulf.  The  epitomiser  of  Strabo  (book  vii.)  says  that  the 
Axius  is  a  muddy  stream  ;  he  also  states  that  a  branch  or  channel  of 
the  Axius  runs  into  that  lake  in  which  Pella  stands,  and  out  of  which 
the  Lydias  flows  into  the  gulf.  According  to  Herodotus  (vii.  127)  the 
«  and  Holiacmon  united  before  they  reached  the  sea,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  at  present. 

AXMINSTER,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Axminster,  is  situated  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Exeter,  in  50°  46'  N.  lat,  2°  59'  W.  long.,  26 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Exeter,  and  147  miles  W.S.W.  from  London  : 
the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  under  2000 ;  that  of  the 
entire  parish  was  2769.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  (with  the  chapelries 
of  Kilmington  and  Membury  annexed)  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Exeter.  Axminater  Poor-Law  Union  contains  17  parishes  and 
townships,  with  an  area  of  69,592  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
' 


Mr.  Salt  could  only  copy  a  small  part,  he  believes  to  be  i.: 
characters. 

Besides  the  obelisk,  there  i-  .   <  hristian  chuivh  at  Axnm.  lo  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  two   fine  flights  of  ntcps.     The  ehurel. 


Axminster  is  on  the  left  or  south-east  bank  of  the  river  Axe,  and  is 
irregularly  built  on  the  side  of  a  little  hill  rising  from  the  river.  The 
street*  are  wide  and  airy,  and  the  place  is  clean  and  healthy.  The 
church,  a  somewhat  inelegant  structure,  has  a  Norman  doorway,  with 
enriched  mouldings,  three  sedilia,  and  a  piscina ;  also  several  ancient 
monuments.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist*,  Independents,  and  Roman 
Catholics  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  schools.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

The  place  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  carpets. 
In  this  it  rivalled  the  productions  of  Turkey  and  Persia  BO  successfully 
that  the  carpet*  of  Axminster  were  considered  little  inferior  to  those 
imported.  They  were  woven  in  one  entire  piece.  But  after  lasting  for 
100  years  this  manufactory  was  given  up,  the  demand  not  being  found 
equal  to  the  expense  of  producing  the  article.  There  is  a  market  on 
Friday;  but  the  business  done  in  corn  has  become  inconsiderable. 
There  ore  three  fairs  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  cattle. 

The  manor  of  Axminster,  called  Axeminstcr  in  Domesday  Book, 
was  in  early  times  the  property  of  the  crown.  After  some  changes 
it  came  to  the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Newnham,  some  very 
scanty  remains  of  which  still  exist ;  and  upon  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  fell  again  to  the 
crown.  James  L  granted  it  to  Sir  W.  Petre,  afterwards  Lord  Petre, 
in  whose  family  it  remained  till  recently.  There  was  formerly 
a  castle  of  Axminster,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains.  In  an 
action  near  this  town,  between  the  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians, 
in  October,  1644,  Sir  R.  Cholmondeley,  the  commander  of  the  Royalists, 
was  killed.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  halted  here  for  some  time, 
immediately  after  his  landing  to  collect  troops,  and  here  repulsed  the 
county  militia.  William  III.  also  stopped  here  on  bis  march  from 
Exeter,  in  1688.  Axminster  is  situated  in  a  very  interesting 
geological  district ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  two  of  the 
most  eminent  living  English  geologists,  the  Deans  of  Westminster 
and  1-)*f^*f  are  locally  connected  with  this  little  town.  Dr. 
Kuckland  was  born  and  brought  up  at  Axminster;  Dr.  Conybeare  is 
lord  of  the  manor,  to  which  the  advowson  of  the  living  belongs, 
nod  was  himself  vicar  of  Axminster  till  he  was  appointed  to  the 
deanery  of  LUndaff. 

(Polwbele's  Daonikire  ;  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia, ;  Comtpondent 
at  Ajmintlrr.) 

AXMi'lTI!        [DEVOMBIMt] 

AXI'M,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  about  14*  7'  N.  lat,  39*  27'  E. 
long.,  and  about  120  miles  S.S.W.  from  Arkeeko,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  town  stands  in  a  nook  formed  by  two  hills  and  the 
north-west  extremity  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  which  is 
watered  by  a  small  stream.  The  dwelling-houses  are  built  in  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  surmounted  with  a  cone.  The  object  of  greatest 
interest  here  is  a  large  obelisk,  60  feet  high,  made  of  a  single  block  of 
granite.  This  obelisk  has  DO  hieroglyphics  inscribed  upon  it ;  its  form 
u  quadrilateral,  but  one  of  the  sides  has  a  hollow  space  running  up 
the  centre  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which,  instead  of  terminating 
in  a  pyramid  like  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  is  crowned  with  a  kind  o 
patera.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  space  just  described  a  doorway 
is  represented.  The  obelisks  of  Axum  were  originally  65  in  number 
and  four  of  them,  it  u  said,  were  as  large  as  that  now  standing  ;  yet 
nothing  is  known  of  the  period  at  which  they  were  erected.  Among 
the  other  antiquities  of  Axum  is  a  stone  which  contains  two  inscrip 
lions:  that  on  one  side  is  in  rude  Greek  characters,  and  has 
been  copied  by  Mr.  Salt;  that  on  the  opposite  side,  of  which 


Obclixk  of  Axum. 

which  is  perhaps  about  two  centuries  old,  is  111  feet  long,  51  feet 
broad,  and  40  feet  high,  with  a  flat  roof.  Near  the  church  ia  a  square 
inclosure,  with  u  pillar  at  each  corner ;  within  it  ore  a  seat  and  a  foot- 
stool; the  whole  is  of  granite.  On  this  seat  tradition  says  the  ancient 
kings  were  crowned. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Axumites  is  first  noticed  by  the  author  of  (ho 
'  Periplus  '  of  the  Red  Sea  and  part  of  the  east  coast  of  A  In 
This  document  was  written  probably  about  the  close  of  the  2nd 
century;  but  how  long  this  Axumite  kingdom  hail  exi.-ted  i 
we  ore  not  able  to  say.     The  Greek  inscription,  which  wan  &>)•: 
Mr.  Salt,  shows  us  that  the  monarch  of  Axum  had  extensive  domi- 
nions in   Africa,  co-extensive  at  least  with  the  present  province  of 
Tign5,  and  his  possessions  extended  even  into  Arabia.     Through  the 
port  of  Adiile,  mi  the  Red  Sea,  Axum  maintained  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  Arabia  and  India ;  and  it  was  proluiMy  for  some  advantage 
to  be  secured  to  Greek   merchants  from   Egypt  in  the  Indian 
that  the  Byzantine  Caesars  paid  a  yearly  tax  to  the  Axumite  LULL; 
until  the  commencement  of  the  Arab  conquest.     Axum  was  the  great 
emporium  for  ivory,  which  was  exported  through  Adulo.      It  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  that  when  the  emperor  Auivli.    • 
Palmyra  he  found  among  the  assemblage  of  nations  within  it«  walls 
some  Axumites,  probably  traders. 

Axum  was  probably  the  first  part  of  Abyssinia  into  which  Christi- 
anity was  introduced.  In  the  'Apology'  of  Athanasius,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  Nicetes,  the  patriarch  >.- 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Constantius  to  Axum  on  the  subject  of  Kru- 
mentius.  This  letter  is  addressed  jointly  to  two  pei- 
Aizanas  and  Sazanas,  without  any  indication  of  one  being  superior  to 
the  other:  but  they  ore  evidently  addressed  as  the  sovereigns  of 
Axum,  and  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  letter  the  emperor  addresses 
the  two  Axumite  princes  by  the  title  of  'most  honoured  brctlir<  n.' 
See  the  works  of  St.  Athanasius  by  the  Benedictines  of  .St.  Muur 
(vol.  i.  j.t.  1,  p.  316). 
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It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  Greek  inscription  copied  by 
Mr.  Salt  records  the  name  and  exploits  of  -lEizaua-s,  King  of  the 
Axumitt-s,  Homerites,  &c. ;  and  that  Snizanas  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
same  inscription  as  one  of  his  brothel's,  who,  with  Adephas,  another 
brother,  was  scut  against  the  revolted  Bougccita; — the  modern  Beja. 
Adephas  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Constantius.  The  inscrip- 
tion commemorates  the  success  of  the  expedition  and  the  clemency  of 
the  victorious  sovereign,  who  styles  himself  the  son  of  Ares.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  then  that  this  inscription  belongs  to  the  same  epoch 
as  the  letter  of  Coustantius.  Athanasius  was  driven  from  his  see  about 
A.D.  356,  and  the  letter  of  Coustautius  must  have  been  written  soon 
after. 

Another  sovereign  of  Axum,  called  Elesbaan,  is  mentioned  by 
Cosmas,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  A 
comparison  of  the  inscription  of  Adule,  as  reported  by  Cosmas 
[ADDLE],  shows  that  the  inscriptions  of  Axum  and  Adule  refer  to  the 
same  dynasty,  and  that  the  inscription  of  Axum  is  posterior  to  that  of 
In  both  inscriptions  the  king  calls  himself  the  son  of  Ares,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  guardian  god  of  the  family.  In  the  Adule 
inscription  the  king  declares  he  was  the  first  conqueror  of  several  of 
those  nations  of  which  the  king  mentioned  in  the  Axum  inscription 
simply  calls  himself  sovereign.  It  appears  from  these  inscriptions  that 
the  Axumite  dominion  extended  into  Arabia,  and  comprised  the 
Hiuiyarides,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Homeritae.  Mr.  Bruce  brought  from 
Abyssinia  a  copy  of  the  'Abyssinian  Chronicles,"  or  'the  Book  of 
Axum  ; '  but  this  work  has  not  been  translated.  The  chronology  of 
the  Axumite  kings  is  doubtful  and  much  disputed. 

(Hudson's  Minor  Greek  Geographers ;  Bruce's  Travels ;  Salt's 
Abyssinia,  &c.) 

AYACU'CHO,  the  name  of  a  plain  in  Peru,  in  South  America,  in 
the  district  of  Guamanga.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  abrupt 
ridge  of  Condorcanqui ;  on  the  W.,  after  a  gradual  descent  of  about 
six  miles,  it  abuts  upon  the  main  road  from  Guamanga  to  Lima ;  and 
it  is  bounded  N.  and  S..  by  deep  ravines.  Its  form  is  almost  a  square, 
about  four  miles  in  circuit.  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  a  decisive 
conflict  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  South  Americans  in  December, 
1824.  The  battle  was  the  result  of  nearly  three  months'  skilful 
manoeuvring  on  both  sides ;  of  a  succession  of  marches  and  counter- 
marches, during  which  several  skirmishes  took  place,  the  American 
troops  always  retiring,  and  the  Spaniards  endeavouring  to  outflank 
them.  The  royalist  army,  overcome  with  fatigue,  were  in  such  a  state 
of  discontent  that  the  viceroy  always  halted  by  columns  and  placed  a 
circle  of  trusty  sentinels  round  his  camp  to  prevent  desertion.  For 
the  same  reason  he  would  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  go  in  search  of 
provisions,  and  his  army  were  reduced  to  subsist  on  the  horses  and 
mules.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  murmured  at  the  conduct  of  their 
chiefs,  and  ardently  wished  to  join  battle  with  the  enemy.  At 
Guamanguilla,  shortly  before  the  battle,  placards  appeared  pasted  on 
the  tents  of  the  viceroy  Laserna,  and  of  Canterac,  who  was  second  in 
command,  accusing  them  of  cowardice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Americans  were  reduced  to  such  extremities  that  only  a  desperate 
effort  could  save  them  from  complete  ruin.  Bolivar  was  at  Lima, 
and  Sucre  had  the  command  of  the  independent  army.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  ,8th  of  December  the  Spanish  army  occupied  the  heights 
of  Condorcanqui,  and  were  within  cannon-shot  of  the  independents. 
During  the  night  a  sharp  fire  was  maintained  between  the  outposts  on 
both  sides.  On  the  morning  of  December  9th  the  Spanish  army, 
consisting  of  7200  infantry,  1300  horse,  and  a  respectable  artillery  was 
posted  a  little  below  the  summit  of  Coudorcanqui.  General  Valdez 
commanded  the  right  wing,  Villalobos  the  left  wing,  and  Canterac  the 
centre.  The  patriot  army  consisted  of  5627  men,  including  1000 
horse.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  General  Cordoba,  the  left 
by  La  Mar,  and  the  centre  by  Lara.  At  nine  in  the  morning  Villalobos 
began  to  descend  with  his  division  down  the  ridge  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  as  the  files  reached  the  plain  they  formed  themselves 
into  column.  The  viceroy  Laserna  was  on  foot  at  the  head  of  this 
division. 

At  this  moment  Sucre  rode  along  the  front  of  his  army,  and 
addressed  a  few  emphatic  words  to  the  men,  which  were  answered  by 
enthusiastic  huzzas  from  all.  He  then  ordered  General  Cordoba  to 
advance  with  his  division  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry.  The  gallant 
Cordoba,  placing  himself  in  front  of  his  division,  dismounted  from  his 
borne,  and  plunging  his  sword  into  its  heart,  said  "  There  lies  my  last 
horse  ;  I  have  now  no  means  of  escape  ;  we  must  fight  it  out  together ;" 
then  waving  his  hat  over  his  head,  cried  "  Onwards,  with  the  step  of 
conquerors."  These  words  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  his  men  ; 
and  the  independents  charged  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet.  The 
royalists  resisted  the  charge  with  firmness  and  apparent  confidence. 
For  three  or  four  minutes  both  parties  struggled  together,  so  as  to 
leave  the  victory  doubtful.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Silva  charged 
with  the  independent  Columbian  cavalry  ;  and  though  he  fell  covered 
with  wounds  the  royalists  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
The  viceroy  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  At  this  critical  point, 
1  .Miller,  of  the  independent  army,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  hussare  of  Junin,  advanced,  anil  completed  the  success. 

Kurly  in  the  morning  Valdez,  making  a  detour  of  nearly  three  miles, 
liail  placed  himself  on  the  left  of  the  independents  within  musket-shot. 
He  opened  so  heavy  a  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  upon  the  division 


of  La  Mar  that  he  forced  it  to  fall  back.  A  Columbian  battalion  sent 
to  support  La  Mar  was  also  forced  to  give  way.  Two  royalist  batta- 
lions now  began  to  pursue  the  retiring  patriots.  At  this  moment 
Colonel  Miller  made  a  successful  charge  with  his  husaars  on  the  hitherto 
victorious  Spaniards  under  Valdez  and  drove  them  back.  The  division 
of  La  Mar  rallied,  joined  by  the  right  and  left  battalions,  and  supported 
by  the  cavalry,  made  repeated  charges  so  succe&sfully  that  Valdez  was 
defeated  and  his  four  field-pieces  taken.  At  sunset  the  royalists  sued 
for  terms.  Canterac  rode  down  to  the  tent  of  Sucre,  and  a  capitula- 
tion was  agreed  upon,  by  which  the  viceroy,  15  general  officers,  16 
colonels,  484  officers,  and  3200  men  became  prisoners  of  war.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  hitherto  possessed  by  Spain  in  Peru,  with  the 
exception  of  Callao,  was  also  surrendered  to  the  independents.  The 
royalists  had  1400  men  killed  and  700  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  was  370  killed  and  609  wounded. 

(Memoirs  of  General  Miller,  voL  ii.  ch.  xxiv.  xxv. ;  Annual  Register  ; 
American  Annual  Register.) 

AYAMONTE.     [SEVILLA.] 

AYLESBURY,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town,  and  parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish 
and  hundred  of  Aylesbury,  stands  on  a  slight  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  in  51°  49'  N.  lat. ,  0°  47'  W.  long.,  184 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Buckingham,  38  miles  N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  43£  miles  by  the  North-Western  railway.  The  population 
of  the  entire  parish  of  Aylesbury  in  1841  was  5429;  in  1851  it  was 
6081 :  the  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  in  1851  was 
26,794.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  For 
sanitary  purposes  the  parish  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Local  Board 
of  Health.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucking- 
ham and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Aylesbury  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
40  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  73,354  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  23,OS9. 

Aylesbury  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  close  to  a  rivulet 
which  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wendover,  and  which,  after 
passing  Aylesbury,  falls  into  the  Thame  about  two  miles  north-west 
of  the  town.  Aylesbury  consists  of  several  streets  and  Lines  irregu- 
larly built.  The  elevation  of  the  town  above  the  general  level  of  the 
vale  causes  the  want  of  water  to  be  frequently  felt  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas. 

Although  Aylesbury  does  not  give  name  to  the  county,  it  has  the 
fairest  title  to  be  considered  the  county  town.  The  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  are  now  always  held  here  ;  and  here  also  is  the  county 
jail.  It  is  the  place  where  the  county  members  are  nominated  and 
where  the  return  is  announced. 

The  county  hall  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  erected  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century.  The  old  town-hall  and  market-house,  built 
at  the  expense  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Baldwin  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  has  been  replaced  by  a  building  on  the  model  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  The  parish  church  is  a  spacious 
ancient  structure,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  low  tower  rising  from 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  This  tower,  from  its  ele- 
vated situation,  is  seen  for  many  miles  in  every  direction.  The  older 
part  was  built  about  1260  ;  it  is  partly  of  the  early  English  and  partly 
of  the  perpendicular  style.  In  the  interior  is  a  monument  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee's  lady,  who  died  hi  1584,  and  a  marble  effigy  dug  up  some 
years  since  in  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  Gray  Friars,  supposed  by 
Browne  Willis  to  be  that  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  who  died  in  1460.  The 
churchyard  is  large,  and  has  several  walks  planted  with  double  rows 
of  trees.  A  district  church  has  been  recently  erected  in  Walton,  a 
hamlet  of  Aylesbury.  There  are  meeting-houses  in  the  town  for 
Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Free  Grammar  school,  which  has  an  income  of  about  439?.  a 
year,  had  120  free  scholars  in  1850.  Some  alterations  are  being 
earned  into  effect.  A  National  school  built  in  1845  accommodates 
220  children.  Aylesbury  possesses  a  savings  bank.  There  are  some 
almshouses  and  several  charities  of  considerable  amount  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  for  repairing  roads,  &c. 

The  county  jail  is  a  very  large  building  of  recent  erection.  It  has 
250  cells.  The  prison  walls  inclose  an  area  of  nearly  5  acres.  Oppo- 
site to  the  jail  is  the  new  Union  Workhouse,  an  extensive  building. 
The  Bucks  Infirmary,  established  in  1833,  is  situated  in  Aylesbury. 
The  terminus  of  the  Aylesbury  branch  of  the  North-Western  railway 
is  in  the  town.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

Aylesbury  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  town.  There  is  one  silk  factory. 
The  lace  manufacture  which  once  flourished  here  has  greatly  declined. 
The  making  of  straw-plait  is  more  prosperous ;  the  straw-plait  market 
established  some  years  back  is  held  on  Saturday.  There  are  markets 
for  grain  and  provisions  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and  there  are 
six  fnirs  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  add  to  their  income  by  their  skill 
in  breeding  ducks,  of  which  they  send  a  considerable  number  to  the 
metropolis  about  Christmas. 

Aylesbury  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  strongest  garrisons  of  the  Britons  in  their  struggle  against  the 
Saxons,  who  took  it  in  571  ;  from  which  time  its  name  does  not  appear 
in  history  till  the  great  civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  it 
was  garrisoned  for  the  parliament  during  the  years  1644  and  1645. 
The  British  name  is  lost.  The  Saxons  called  it  Acglosburgc.  In 
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Domesday  Book  it  appears  uiiilertbe  name  of  Eilesberiaand  Elesberie. 
By  Camdcn  it  u  written  Ail»bury  :  this  mode  of  spelling  i*  retained 
in  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  which  the  family  of  Brudenell 
Bruce  take*  from  this  town. 

There  won  a  bonne  of  Gray  Friars  at  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
founded  by  Jamas  Earl  of  Ormond  in  1387,  but  it  was  very  poor ;  the 
revenue,  at  the  general  suppression  of  religious  houses  under 
Henry  VIII.,  being  valued  only  at  31.  2*.  5d.  per  annum.  It  became 
the  aeat  of  Sir  J.  Baldwin,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
to  whom  Henry  VIII.  granted  it,  and  afterwards  of  the  Packington 
family ;  but  it  was  so  much  damaged  in  the  great  civil  war  that  it 
was  never  afterwards  inhabited  by  them.  The  vale  of  Aylesbury  will 
be  noticed  under  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

(Lipscomb's /ftttory  of  Buctingkanukire ;  Lysons's  ifagna  Britan- 
nia ;  Currttpondent  at  A yUtbury.) 

AYLESKORD,  Kent,  a  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Medway,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  London  to  Maidstone ; 
it  is  34  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Maidstone  and  32  miles  S.E.  by  K.  from 
London  :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1487.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  The 
village  connists  only  of  one  street  The  church,  a  handsome  building, 
with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at 
the  back  of  the  village.  It  contains  a  costly  monument  of  Sir  John 
Banks,  Bart,  who  died  in  1699,  a  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut,  who  died  in  1700,  and  a  brass  to  John  Covington,  Esq., 
who  died  in  1426.  The  ground  rises  so  abruptly  that  the  churchyard 
is  higher  than  the  chimneys  of  the  houses  in  the-street  There  is  a 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Medway  ;  and  on  a  rising  bank  at 
the  east  end  of  the  village  is  a  building  erected  for  an  alms-house,  and 
endowed  by  the  will  of  John  Sedley  in  1605  for  a  warden  and  six  poor 
persons.  Aylesford  has  one  fair  in  the  year,  on  the  29th  of  June. 
The  parish,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  includes  the 
hamlet  of  Millhall,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway.  The  church  was 
granted  by  Henry  I.  to  the  bishops  of  Rochester.  One  of  the  bishops 
gave  it  to  the  priory  of  that  city  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  12th 
century  another  transferred  it  to  the  newly-founded  hospital  at 
Strood.  The  monks  of  Rochester  priory  appealed  to  the  Pope ;  and 
the  church  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  hospital,  the  master  of 
that  institution  appointing  a  vicar  to  celebrate  divine  service.  The 
master  and  brethren  afterwards  resigned  their  hospital  to  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Rochester ;  and  at  the  dissolution  the  king  granted 
the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Rochester. 
There  are  National  schools  in  the  village. 

Close  to  the  Medway  at  a  small  distance  west  of  the  village  was  a 
Carmelite  friary,  founded  in  1240,  by  or  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Grey  of  Codnor.  The  friary  lands  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  Pinch,  earls  of  Aylesford.  In  the  family  mansion  and  in 
the  domestic  offices  many  portions  of  the  friary  buildings  are  still 
visible. 

There  are  in  the  parish  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  free  chapel  of 
Longsole,  now  used  as  a  barn,  and  called,  from  its  lonely  situa- 
tion, '  The  Hermitage.'  It  is  about  two  miles  from  the  town  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Medway.  On  the  window-frame  of  a  large  ancient 
barn  (belonging  to  Preston  Hall  in  this  parish),  built  of  stone,  as  well 
as  on  an  outhouse  near  it,  also  of  stone,  and  on  a  chimney-piece,  are 
the  letters  TC  with  the  date  11 02  in  Arabic  figures.  The  use  of  these 
at  so  early  a  period  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  anti- 
quaries: the  inscription  is  probably  of  a  much  later  date,  and  refers 
not  to  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 

But  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  is  the  cromlech 
called  Kit's  Coty  Houne,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  N.K.  from  the  village.  It  is  composed  of  four  large  rude  stones, 
of  the  kind  called  Kentish  rag.  Three  of  the  stones  are  upright  and 


Kit'l  Coljf  IlouM. 

incline  slightly  inward,  supporting  the  fourth  stone  which  lies  flat 
upon  them,  thus  forming  »  „*«»,  capable  of  holdirg  five 
nervous.  Two  of  the  upright  stones  are  each  about  8  feet  high, 
•i  rtj  feet  broad,  and  about  2  feet  thick;  the  third  is  of  more 
irregular  form  and  somewhat  smaller  dimensions.  The  top  stone 
which  is  very  Irregular  U  about  11  feet  long,  8  ftet  broad,  and  2  feet 


thick.  The  form  of  Kit's  Coty  House  is  one  common  in  cromlechs. 
Recent  researches  have  proved  that  such  cromlechs  are  places  of 
sepulture.  The  origin  of  the  name  Kit's  Coty  House  has  been  a  good 
deal  discussed  without  any  very  satisfactory  result  having  been 
arrived  at. 

A  short  distance  southward  from  Kit's  Coty  House,  in  the  1 
nearer  to  Aylesford,  are  nine  similar  stones,  some  of  which  are  partly 
upright,  and  others  lying  in  a  circle  around  them.  Those  that  are 
partly  upright,  with  a  large  one  lying  across  them,  appear  to  have 
once  formed  a  kind  of  structure  like  that  of  Kit's  Coty  House,  and  to 
have  had  the  same  aspect :  the  whole  heap  is  now  intergrown  with 
elms  and  coppice  shrubs.  This  monument  of  antiquity  is  supposed 
to  have  been  demolished  by  some  persons  digging  a  trench  beneath 
it,  in  hope  of  finding  treasure.  Still  nearer  to  Aylesford  is  a  remark- 
able stone,  called  from  its  shape  the  Coffin. 

Aylesford  is  thought  by  some  historians  and  antiquaries  to  be  the 
place  where  a  battle  was  fought  about  455  between  tin-  Britons  and 
Saxons,  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  compelled  for  awhile  to 
leave  the  island.  The  antiquities  above  spoken  of  are  of  course 
supposed  by  them  to  be  connected  with  this  battle. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  calls  the  name  of  this  place  ^Egeleafonl. 
According  to  Nennius  (a  British  historian  of  the  early  part  of  the 
7th  century)  the  Saxons  colled  it  Episford,  and  the  Britons  Sathene- 
gabnil,  or  Saissenaig-Hobail,  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Saxons  here. 
Asscr  (in  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  died  about  900)  cnl :  lirep  ; 

in  Domesday  Book  it  is  Elesford,  in  later  writers  Aillesford,  and  in 
I.-  l.ni'l  and  Cumdeu  Ailesford. 

(Hasted's  Hutory  of  Kent;  Grose's  Antiquitia  ;  Archaologia, 
voL  iv. ;  Communication  from  Ayleiford.) 

AYLSHAM,  or  AYLE8HAM  (written  in  Domesday  Book 
'  Elrsham '),  Norfolk,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  hundred  of  South  Erpingham,  is  situated  on  the  ri.'lit 
bank  of  the  river  Burc,  one  of  the  streams  which  unite  just  above  tlu- 
town  of  Great  Yarmouth,  in  62°  47'  N.  lat,  1°  16'  E.  long.,  about 
11  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Norwich,  and  120  miles  N.N.E.  from  London : 
the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2184.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Norwich.  Aylsham  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  46  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  62,984 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,007. 

Aylsham  was  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  ami  III.  the  chief  p! 
Norfolk  for  the  linen  manufacture;  in  old  records  the  '. \ilr-0iam 
webs '  and  '  Ailesham  linens,'  and  '  the  fine  cloth  of  A  ilesham '  are 
frequently  mentioned.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  tho  linen  manu- 
facture bad  in  a  great  degree  given  way  to  the  woollen,  and  about  the 
time  of  James  I.  Aylsham  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  knitters ;  but 
this  branch  of  industry  has  decayed,  and  no  particular  manufacture 
now  prevails  in  the  town. 

The  market,  chiefly  for  corn,  is  on  Tuesday ;  there  are  two  fairs 
in  the  year.  The  river  Bare  is  navigable  for  boats  of  13  tons 
burden. 

The  church,  built  by  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son 
ird  III.,  in  the  14th  century,  is  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
and  consists  of  a  nave  and  clmncrl,  with  two  aisles  to  each,  also  two 
transepts,  and  a  square  tower  with  a  small  spire  on  the  top.  Tho 
church  contains  several  monumental  brasses,  and  a  richly-carved  font. 
Several  windows  have  been  recently  filled  with  painted  glass  by  the 
vicar  and  others,  and  the  church  has  been  partially  reseated.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  and 
Baptist*. 

There  are  National  and  Infant  schools  at  Aylsham.     Two  large 

i'l  Imudsome  school-rooms  were  erected  in  1848-9  to  accommodate 

100  boys  and  80  girls.     There  ore  also  a  Commercial  and  Agricultural 

school  in  connection  with    the    Norwich  Diocesan  School   Society, 

established  in  1846,   which  had   27  scholars  in  1852,  and  a  Literary 

.  founded  in  1848,  which  has  a  well-supplied  library  and  a 

reading-room. 

Aybtham  is  a  neat  town,  and  the  country  around  is  very  pleasant. 
The  town  won  first  lighted  with  gas  in  1860. 

(Blomi  field's  Hutory  of  Norfolk;  General  ffittory  of  XurfM- ; 
Communication  from  Ayltkam.) 

AYR,  the  county  town  of  Ayrshire,  and  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary burgh,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Scotland,  i.<  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  tho  river  Ayr,  near  its  mouth,  in  55°  28'  N.  lat, 
4°  89'  W.  long.,  77  miles  8.W.  from  Edinburgh,  and  34  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Glasgow  :  the  |'"|"-  parliamentary  burgh  of  Ayr,  which 

includes  parts  of  the  three  parishes  of  Ayr,  Newton,  and  St-Quivox, 
was  17,624  in  1851  ;  that  of  the  municipal  burgh  was  9097.     Ayr  is  a 

• trilnitory  burgh,  returning  conjointly  with  Irvine,  Campbcltown, 

Invcrary,  and  Oban  (the  last  three  in  Argyleshire)  one  member  to 
uerial  Parliament      The  corporation  of  Ayr  consists  of  a 
provost,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  1 3  councillors.     Ayr  was 
made  a  royal  burgh  by  William  the  Lion  in  1202. 

'II,.    principal  street  (called  High  Street)  is  broad,  and  has  many 
ilt  houses.     The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  one  of  tin; 
cleanest  and  bent  paved  burghs  in  Scotland.      Opposite  the   Fish- 
market  ia  the  ol<l  bridge  over  the  river,  used  for  foot-passengers  only, 
ing  the  town  with  the  burgh  of  Newton-upon-Ayr,  which, 
though  a  distinct  parish,  may  be  considered  as  a  suburb,  and  with 
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the  adjacent  villages  of  Wallacetown  and  Content,  which  are  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Quivox,  is  included  in  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
parliamentary  burgh.  At  the  end  of  High  Street  is  the  new  bridge 
of  five  arches,  which  connects  Sandgate  Street  in  Ayr  with  Main  Street 
in  Newton,  and  which  has  been  recently  widened  to  accommodate  the 
increased  traffic  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  railway.  The 
station  of  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  railway  is  close  to  the 
bridge,  on  the  Newton  side  of  the  river.  At  the  junction  of  High 
Street  and  Sandgate  Street  stand  the  public  buildings,  consisting 
of  assembly-rooms  and  a  reading-room,  with  shops  on  the  ground- 
floor.  A  spire  in  the  centre  of  the,  building,  217  feet  high,  is  much 
admired.  Near  the  Fish-market,  and  on  the  site  of  the  old  Meal- 
market,  forming  a  prominent  object  in  the  High  Street,  stand  the 
recently  erect.  •<!  Winton  Buildings,  a  handsome  specimen  of  architec- 
ture, devoted  to  commercial  purposes.  Near  the  south  end  of 
;ite  Street  is  Wellington  Square,  having  at  its  western  extremity 
•unty  buildings,  containing  court  rooms  and  other  public  offices. 
Behind  these  is  the  county  jail,  erected  on  an  airy  situation  near 
the  sea.  The  jail  has  been  recently  enlarged.  Several  handsome 
street*  and  terraces  have  recently  been  built  in  this  locality. 

In  High  Street  is  a  building  called  Wallace  Tower,  erected  in  the 
place  ot  a  very  old  edifice  bearing  the  same  name,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Scottish  hero.  In  front  of  the 
building  is  a  statue  of  Wallace,  executed  by  Thorn,  the  sculptor  of 
Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie.  Ayr  is  the  residence  of  per- 
sons in  easy  circumstances,  professional  men,  and  tradesmen ;  the 
business  done  in  it  arises  much  from  ita  rank  as  the  county  town, 
and  from  the  residence  of  several  of  the  eentry.  The  climate, 
though  variable,  is  genial  and  salubrious.  Newton  is  the  seat  of  the 
coal  trade. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ayr ;  and  from 
ench  side  of  the  mouth  a  pier  runs  out  into  the  sea  as  far  as  low-water 
mark.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  on  which  the 
depth  of  water  at  spring-tides  is  about  1 4  feet ;  so  that  vessels  of 
about  200  tons  registered  burden  can  be  brought  over  the  bar  in 
safety.  There  are  two  lighthouses  to  guide  vessels  into  the  harbour. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  on  31st 
December,  1862,  were  46  sailing  vessels  of  6598  tons  aggregate 
burden,  and  one  steam  vessel  of  70  tons.  In  the  coasting  trade  there 
were  entered  during  1852  at  the  port  238  sailing  vessels  of  11,507 
tons,  and  317  steam  vessels  of  31,842  tons;  and  there  cleared  1127 
sailing  vessels  of  70,191  tons,  and  313  steam  vessels  of  31,242  tons. 
In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade  there  were  entered  5  vessels  of 
1023  tons;  and  cleared,  10  vessels  of  1617  tons.  The  amount  of 
customs  duty  received  at  the  port  during  the  year  ending  5th 
January,  1851,  was  1829Z.  18*.  3d.  Steamers  ply  regularly  between 
Ayr  and  Glasgow  and  the  various  towns  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

Ayr  has  two  parish  churches  ;  the  Old  Kirk  stands  at  the  back  of 
the  High  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town;  and  the  New  Kirk  at 
the  head  of  Cathcarfc  Street.  Newton  parish  church  stands  in  Main 
Street,  not  fur  from  the  bridge.  Besi.les  these  places  of  worship 
there  are  an  Episcopal  chapel,  two  chapels  of  the  Free  Church,  two  for 
United  Presbyterians,  and  one  each  for  United  Original  Seceders, 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
n  Catholics. 

Close  to  the  New  Kirk  of  Ayr  is  the  Academy,  a  handsome 
building,  which  has  been  always  numerously  attended  by  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  has  benefited  the  town 
by  causing  an  increase  of  buildings,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
society.  Ayr  possesses  a  theatre  ;  and  its  races,  which  are  held  on  a 
course  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  are  well  attended.  Between 
the  town  and  the  race-course  many  handsome  villas  have  been  erected 
of  late  years. 

To  the  west  of  tire  town,  between  it  and  the  shore,  stood  the  fort 
built  by  Cromwell,  but  demolished  at  the  Restoration.  In  its  area 
of  about  ten  acres  was  included  the  ancient  parochial  kirk  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  which  the  Scottish  Parliament  met  to  confirm 
the  title  of  Robert  Bruce  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  This  kirk 
Cromwell  appropriated  as  an  armoury,  and  gave  the  burgh  a  sum  of 
money  to  build  a  new  one,  that  which  is  mentioned  above  as  the  Old 
Kirk,  built  in  1654.  The  tower  of  the  kirk  within  the  fort  still 
remains,  and  there  are  some  vestiges  of  the  fort  itself. 

The  trade  of  Ayr  in  former  times  consisted  in  a  great  degree  in 
the  importation  of  wine  from  France,  and  the  population  was  then 
considerable.  At  present  the  trade  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
coals  to  Ireland,  and  the  import  of  timber  and  deals  from  British 
America,  and  of  iron  and  hemp  from  the  Baltic.  Ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  gome  extent.  Fishing  employs  a  considerable  number 
of  persons,  the  sand-banks  of  the  coast  abounding  in  fi«h.  The  rise 
i if  Newton  into  importance  is  more  recent  than  that  of  Ayr,  and  has 
been  owing  to  its  collieries,  which  are  now  flourishing.  Rope  and 
sail-making  and  iron  founding  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  lime-kilns 
and  salt-pans  near  the  shore. 

Newton  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ayr ;  it  is  a  burgh  of  barony, 
said  to  have  been  so  erected  by  Robert  the  Bruce ;  the  burgesses  or 
freemen  are  limited  in  number  to  48,  and  each  possesses  what  is 
called  a  lot  or  freedom,  consisting  of  four  acres  of  arable  land,  besides 
the  right  of  pasturage  on  the  common  of  150  acres,  a  right  confined 


to  the  burgesses.  The  number  48  is  accounted  for  by  the  tradition 
that  48  men  from  this  place  fought  under  Bruce  at  Baunockburn. 
A  new  parochial  school-house  has  been  recently  built. 

The  Glasgow  and  Ayr  railway,  now  called  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
western railway,  has  brought  Ayr  into  direct  communication  with 
all  the  main  lines  of  Scotland  and  England. 

In  the  parish  of  Alloway,  which  has  been  long  annexed  to  Ayr 
parish,  Robert  Burns  was  born,  in  1759.  The  house  stands  by  the 
road-side,  about  2  miles  from  Ayr,  and  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveller 
by  a  board  with  an  inscription.  On  a  height  near  the  kirk  of 
Alloway  and  the  bridge  of  Boon  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the 
poet's  memory.  It  is  built  of  pure  white  stone,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  and  contains  a  bust  of  the  poet  by  Park,  and  a  copy 
of  Nasmyth's  portrait,  toget  er  with  some  relics  connected  with  his 
memory.  Alloway  kirk,  the  scene  of  Burns's  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter '  is  a 
ruin. 

There  was  in  Ayr  formerly  a  monastery  of  Dominicans,  or  Black 
Friars  (the  first  they  had  in  Scotland),  and  also  one  of  the  Observan- 
tines.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  said  to  have  worked  many 
miracles.  Not  a  trace  of  either  monastery  remains. 

(Webster's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scotland;  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland  ;  Playfair's  Description  of  Scotland,  &c.) 

AYRSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  The  Frith 
of  Clyde  washes  it  on  the  west  side,  and  forms  a  bay,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  the  town  of  Ayr.  This  town  divides  into  nearly  equal 
parts  the  portion  of  coast  belonging  to  the  county,  being  upwards  of 
30  miles  from  each  extremity,  the  distance  of  which  from  one  another 
in  a  direct  line  is  about  60  miles.  The  inland  boundary,  leaving  the 
northern  point  of  the  coast,  runs  in  an  irregular  line  towards  the 
south-east  about  40  miles,  separating  Ayrshire  from  Renfrewshire 
and  Lanarkshire ;  it  then  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  with  many 
windings  reaches  the  southern  point  of  the  coast,  distant  from  the 
eastern  point  of  the  shire  about  56  miles  in  a  straight  line.  This  last 
boundary  divides  Ayrshire  from  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  Wigton. 

Surface  and  Hydrography. — The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
county,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  northern  part,  are  the  most  hilly ; 
some  of  the  eminences  are  of  considerable  height.  Along  the  coast 
are  narrow  plains,  abounding  with  gravel ;  the  country  inland  rises 
into  hills,  which  inclose  as  within  an  amphitheatre  the  best  part  of 
the  county.  The  principal  hills  are  — 
Knockdolian,  a  conical  mountain  near  the  coast  in  the  southern  ' 

part  of  the  county 1950 

Cairn-table,- in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  .  .  .  .  1650 
Blackside  End,  in  the  parish  of  S  ru,  near  the  river  Ayr  .  1560 
Misty  Law,  on  the  border  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr  .  .  .  .  1240 

Ailsa  Craig,  a  rock  off  the  coast 1098 

Brown  Carrick  Hill,  a  little  way  south  of  the  town  of  Ayr       .       924 

Ayrshire  is  a  natural  basin.  Many  streams  rise  near  the  inland 
boundary,  and  flow  through  the  county  into  the  sea ;  but  they  are  of 
no  importance  commercially.  The  Garnock,  rising  in  the  north  and 
pursuing  a  course  towards  the  south,  unites  with  the  Irvine,  which 
comes  from  the  east  near  Irvine  harbour.  The  Irvine,  which  is  tiie 
larger  of  the  two,  is  about  20  miles  long.  The  Ayr  crosses  the  county 
at  its  widest  part,  flows  from  east  to  west,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near 
the  town  of  Ayr.  It  has  a  course  of  nearly  35  miles.  The  Lugar  is 
its  principal  tributary.  The  Doon  rises  from  several  small  lochs  on 
the  south-east  border  of  the  county,  and  passing  through  Loch  Doon 
flows  north-west  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  about  two  miles  south  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ayr.  It  is  of  about  the  same  length  as  that  river. 
The  Girvan  and  the  Stinchar  rise  in  the  same  district  as  the  Doon, 
and  drain  the  southern  parts  of  the  county.  They  are  about  25  miles 
long.  The  Nith,  which  flows  through  Dumfriesshire,  and  the  Cree, 
which  divides  Kirkcudbrightshire  from  Wigtonshire,  rise  in  Ayrshire 
or  on  the  border.  There  are  several  small  lochs  near  the  sources  of 
the  Doon,  Girvan,  and  Stinchar.  Loch  Doon  through  which  the  river 
Doon  runs,  is  about  six  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad.  It  abounds 
with  fine  trout.  This  fish  is  common  in  many  of  the  other  streams ; 
but  in  the  river  Ayr  the  number  has  diminished,  owing  to  the  water 
that  flows  into  it  from  the  coal  and  iron  mines  and  lime  quarries  near 
the  sources  of  the  river. 

The  Craig  of  Ailsa  lies  in  the  sea  about  eight  miles  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  Ayrshire  coast.  It  is  not  a  mere  rock,  but  the 
summit  of  a  huge  submarine  mountain.  It  shelves  rapidly  into  the 
sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  deep  water  on  all  sides  except  the  south- 
eastern, where  the'  accumulation  of  debris  has  formed  a  small  beach. 
It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  summit  rises  to  the 
height  of  1098  feet.  It  is  covered  with  verdure  and  is  the  abode  of 
goats  and  rabbits,  gulls,  auks,  and  gannets.  Viewed  from  the  north 
it  has  an  elegant  conical  figure.  It  has  on  the  north-west  perpendicular 
cliffs  200  to  300  feet  high ;  but  on  the  other  sides  it  descends  into 
the  sea  with  a  slope  presenting  here  and  there  some  rocky  faces,  but 
covered  generally  with  grass  or  wild  flowers.  It  has  springs  about 
200  feet  below  its  summit. 

This  island  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  one  species  of  rock,  an 
even  and  small-grained  mixture  of  white  felspar  and  transparent 
quartz,  the  felspar  appearing  to  predominate.  It  is  mottled  by  minute 
and  distinct  stains  of  a  black  colour,  which  on  examination  are  seen 
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to  be  mull  grains  of  hornblende  dispersed  through  the  stone  as  from 
a  common  centre  ;  and  giving  to  it,  according  to  their  proportion  t.. 
the  other  ingredient*,  a  darker  or  lighter  gray  tint  The  rook  ii 
commonly  amorphous,  and  breaks  into  irregular  masses;  but  in  several 
puts  and  especially  on  the  north-west  side  it  has  a  columnar  structure. 
The  columns  vary  in  the  number  of  their  sides,  but  are  mostly 
pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  and  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  in  diameter : 
they  are  not  jointed,  but  rise  continuously  to  the  height  of  100  feet 
Their  fracture  is  at  right  angles  to  their  axes,  and  hence  their  summits 
are  flat  and  afford  a  habitation  for  numbers  of  gannets.  Their  dimen- 
sions far  exceed  those  of  the  basaltic  columns  of  Staffa ;  and  they 
piisnmn  a  requisite  which  the  latter  want,  the  power  from  their  lighter 
colour  of  catching  the  most  varied  lights  and  reflections.  There  is 
an  old  ruinous  castle  on  the  rock.  (See  an  account  of  Ailsa  by  Dr. 
Maccnlloch  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,'  vol.  ii. 
No.  18). 

Between  two  and  three  centuries  ago  there  were  considerable  forests 
in  the  county  of  Ayr.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  a  forest 
extended  ten  miles  eastward  from  the  town  of  Ayr ;  but  this  with 
every  other  wood  of  any  extent  in  the  county,  except  Dalrymple 
Wood  on  the  river  Doon,  has  been  entirely  destroyed ;  and  nearly 
a  century  ago  there  was  little  wood  in  the  county,  except  the 
natural  woods  of  oak  and  birch  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Oirvan, 
Stinchar,  Doon,  and  Ayr.  At  present  all  the  lower  parts  of  the 
county  and  the  banks  of  its  numerous  rivers  are  thickly  studded 
with  plantations  around  the  mansions  of  the  proprietors.  Plantations 
of  willows  for  hoops  and  baskets  have  been  made  with  considerable 
l>enefit  In  some  parts  of  the  county  there  is  n  species  of  reed 
funud  near  the  lakes  which  is  excellent  for  thatching. 

The  climate  of  Ayrshire  is  moist  but  healthy.  The  westerly 
winds  blow  severely  on  the  coast ;  and  the  part  near  the  Isle,  of 
Arran  is  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy  showers,  the  clouds  being 
attracted  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  that  island.  The  air  is  milder 
and  more  temperate  than  in  the  east  of  Scotland  ;  and  towards  the 
western  or  coast  side  it  is  pure  and  free  from  fogs.  Snows  usually 
melt  as  they  fall  on  the  coast 

Mix fraii. — The  mineral  riches  of  Ayrshire  are  considerable.  Coal 
U  abundant,  especially  in  the  middle  and  northern  ports  of  the 
county.  Harbours  and  railroads  have  been  formed  to  afford  facilities 
for  the  export  trade.  The  coal  is  of  different  varieties,  among  which 
is  the  blende  coal,  fouud  in  the  earth  charred  or  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  cinder.  It  bums  without  smoke  or  much  flame,  and  is 
used  for  drying  groin  and  malt.  Considerable  quantities  are  exported 
to  Ireland  and  to  the  Western  Isles.  Near  Saltcoata  eleven  different 
strata  or  seams  of  coal  of  various  quality  have  been  discovered. 
The  proprietor  constructed  the  harbour  of  Saltcoata,  and  built  salt- 
pans in  order  to  use  profitably  the  otherwise  useless  part  of  the  coal. 
This  coal-field  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  dykes  or  natural 
walls  of  whinstone. 

The  county  affords  abundance  of  limestone.  Freestone  is  exten- 
sively quarried  ;  and  whinstone  and  puddingstone  are  found.  Mill- 
stones of  coarse  granite  are  quarried  at  Kilbride  near  the  northern 
part  of  the  coast,  and  are  in  great  request  for  their  hardness  and 
durability.  They  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  America. 
Near  Auchinleck  is  a  quarry  of  black  stone  much  used  for  building 
ovens,  on  account  of  its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire.  The 
whetstone  known  by  the  name  of  Wator-of-Ayr  stone  is  found  at 
Dalmore  on  the  batiks  of  the  river  Ayr.  Marl  is  procured  in  many 


Ironstone  is  abundant,  and  at  Muirkirk  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  county,  at  Kilbimie  and  Dairy  in  the  northern  portion,  and 
near  Kilwinnitiif  »u  the  Kglinton  estates,  extensive  iron  works  are 
carried  <>n.  < "~  lead,  plumbago  or  black-lead,  antimony,  and  copper, 
•mall  quantities  are  found.  , 

.  <<•<•. — The  soil  along  the  coast  is  light  and  sandy,  interspersed 
with  a  deep  and  fertile  loam.  On  the  eastern  boundary  the  moor 
lands,  intersected  with  mosses,  occur.  Of  these  mosses,  Ami's  Moss 
and  MowMallock  mav  be  noticed  for  their  extent  Moss-Mallock 
i«  partly  in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew.  In  the  parishes 
of  Muirkirk  and  New  Cummock,  in  the  east  part  of  Ayrshire,  more 
than  half  the  land  is  moss.  The  clay  soil  which  constitutes  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  U  in  some  parU  strong  and  productive,  while  in 
other*  it  is  nponzy,  wet,  and  cold  ;  producing  grass  unfit  for  fattening 
cattle,  and  merely  sufficient  for  keeping  alive  a  breeding  stock. 

Till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  agriculture  of  Ayrshire 
was  in  a  very  backward  state.  There  was  scarcely  a  practicable  road  ; 
the  farmers'  house*  were  mere  hovels ;  the  lands  were  overrun  with 
weeds  and  rashes.  The  arable  farms  were  small,  the  tenants  nut 
having  stock  for  larger  occupations ;  the  tenure  was  bad,  and  the 
tenant  was  harassed  by  a  multitude  of  vexatious  services  to  the 
landlord.  The  land  was  neglected,  or  it  was  worn  out  by  sucoessiv« 
crop*  of  oate,  continued  as  long  as  they  would  pay  for  seed  and 
labour,  or  by  an  ill-managed  rotation  of  two  or  three  successive  crops, 
followed  by  a  year  of  rest  Butchers'  meat  was  not  much  used  by 
the  fanner*,  except  a  portion  salted  at  Martinmas  for  winter  food 

.„•«•,  oatmeal  cakes,  and  milk  or  cheese  constitute' 1 
their  diet    A  great  improvement  has  since  been  effected,  not  only  in 
the  mode  of  cultivation  but  in  the  farm-buildings  and  impl.  un-nls  of 


lusbandry,  the  stock  and  breed  of  cattle,  and  in  the  style  of  living 
of  the  agricultural  classes.  To  this  change  for  the  better  the  improved 
nterual  communications  and  enlarged  opportunities  of  instruction  in 
the  science  of  farming  have  greatly  contributed. 

Cattle.—  The  cattle  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  are  chiefly 
reared  for  the  market,  and  are  of  the  Galloway  breed.  Some  are 
white  or  dun,  but  in  general  the  cattle  in  use  are  black  or  brindled ; 
the  best  are  without  horns.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  grow  fat 
where  the  large  heavy  breed  of  some  other  counties  would  be  starved. 
Great  numbers  are  yearly  sent  to  England.  The  cattle  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  are  of  the  Dunlop  breed,  which  has 
been  established  there  for  a  century  and  a  half.  They  are  remarkable 
Tor  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
breed  of  brown  and  white  mottled  cattle  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
The  cattle  of  this  breed  are  also  excellent  milkers.  The  dairy  is  an 
object  of  great  attention  in  Ayrshire,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cheese  is  mode.  The  Dunlop  cheese  is  in  great  repute,  and  the  making 
of  it  forms  almost  the  sole  business  of  the  farmers  in  the  pariah  of  1  >un- 
lop  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Other  breeds  of  cattle  are  to  a  pmall 
extent  cultivated ;  as  the  Alderneys,  which  are  occasionally  introduced 
to  give  richness  and  o.lour  to  the  milk  and  butter;  and  a  small  High- 
laud  breed  which  having  been  bred  on  the  hills  improves  rapidly  in 
the  low  country,  and  is  esteemed  superior  to  any  in  the  flavour  of  the 
meat  Oxen  are  not  used  at  plough. 

On  the  dry  lands  along  the  coast  a  small  white-faced  breed  of  sheep 
has  loug  been  maintained.  They  produce  but  little  wool  and  that 
of  middling  quality,  and  seem  to  have  very  little  to  reooiuim-ml 
them.  The  native  sheep  arc  bred  in  great  number*  on  the  moors. 
These  are  among  the  nardiest,  most  active,  and  most  restless  of  the 
sheep  tribe.  They  ore  round,  firm,  and  well-«ha|>rd,  with  black  faces 
and  horns.  The  wool  is  scanty  in  quantity  and  coarse  in  texture ; 
but  the  flesh  at  five  years  old  is  excellent,  and  the  tallow  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  carcass. 

The  county  of  Ayr  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Lanark  possess  a 
valuable  breed  of  hardy  and  strong  draught  horses,  superior  perhaps 
to  any  in  the  kingdom.  They  were  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  some  Flanders  and  Holstein  horses,  brought  over  in  the  17th 
century  by  one  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  ;  but  it  appears  that  at  a 
long  anterior  period  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  improve  the 
Scottish  horses  by  importations  from  Denmark,  Flanders,  and  Ger- 
many. A  considerable  number  of  swine  are  fed  upon  the  refuse  of 
the  dairy ;  but  the  breeding  of  them  has  not  been  so  systematically 
conducted  as  in  some  counties  of  England.  Habbits  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  They  ore  bred  for 
their  fur ;  and  are  killed  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end 
of  February. 

Manufacture*. — The  manufactures  of  Ayrshire  are  important,  for 
the  district  possesses  considerable  advantages.  Fuel  is  abundant ; 
materials  for  building  are  at  hand ;  and  channels  of  cnimnunicHtion 
of  all  kinds  are  open  in  every  direction.  The  vicinity  of  Glasgow 
and  Paisley  seems  to  have  given  an  impulse  to  improvement  Carpets, 
cloths,  and  stockings  are  manufactured;  and  the  most  improved 
machinery  is  in  use.  The  woollen  manufacture  has  long  been 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  • 
extent  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Dyers  and  fullers  have  established 
them*  l  •  <'ction  with  it  The  lim-n  in nnufarturo  has  never 

been  carried  to  any  great  extent  The  silk  manufacture  w»- 
but  did  not  become  permanent.  The  cotton  manufacture,  estai 
in  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  soon  extended  itself  into  Ayrshire.  Great 
cotton-works  were  erected  at  the  village  of  Catrinc  on  the  river  Ayr; 
ami  the  weaving  of  muslins  has  been  established  nearly  all  over  the 
county.  Many  of  the  females  in  the  county  are  cmploytd  in  hand 
rowing,  tambouring,  and  embroidering  for  the  manufacturers  of 
muslins  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  Bleaching,  as  cnnno  t, .]  \vith  the 
cotton  trade,  has  also  been  extensively  carried  on.  \\'onll.-n  Ixmnets 
and  serges  are  largely  made.  Leather  is  another  manufactured  article 
of  considerable  importance.  Tanneries  have  been  greatly  extended  ; 
the  leather  is  employed  in  making  shoes,  boots,  and  saddlery. 
Pottery  for  domestic  purposes  is  made,  but  not  to  any  great  amount 
or  with  much  profit  Kelp,  soda,  and  salt  have  all  been  mode  to 
advantage  along  the  shore.  Neither  brick  nor  tile  is  much  used  in 
this  county  in  the  erection  of  houses,  the  numerous  quarries  supplying 
plenty  of  stone  for  lun'Ming,  and  tiles  being  considered  neither  so 
handsome  as  slate  nor  so  warm  as  thatch. 

Cummunicnliun. — At  one  time  there  were  throughout  the  county 
no  other  roads  than  the  pathways  which  led  to  church  or  to  market ; 
but  excellent  roads  have  been  made  in  almost  .  ':<m  in 

which  they  were  wanted  ;  while  branch  railways  of  the  South-Western 
railway  and  otln-r  IIIK-S  connect  all  the  seats  of  industry  and  places 
of  export  in  the  county. 

.'•»«»  and  Toieru. — The  county  of  Ayr  was  anciently  divided 
into  the  districts  of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham.  Carries  includes 
•uitry  to  the  south  of  the  river  Doon;  Kyle,  tin-  country 
between  the  Doon  and  the  Irvine  (which  is  again  subdivided  into 
King's  Kyle,  south  of  thu  Ayr,  and  Kyle  Stewart,  north  of  that 
river);  and  Cunningham,  thu  district  north  oi '  \\\,<  Ii 
divisions  are  marked  in  many  maps,  and  are  used  in  speaking  of  tin; 
county ;  but  they  have  no  legal  existence.  A  distich  common  in  thu 
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county  not  inaptly  points  out  the   different   qualifications  of  these 
districts.     It  is  to  the  following  effect : — 
Kyle  for  a  man, 
Carrick  for  a  cow, 
Cunningham  for  butter  and  cheese, 
And  Galloway  for  woo'  (wool). 

Galloway  is  immediately  south  of  Ayrshire. 

The  whole  county  according  to  the  Population  Tables  of  the 
Census  of  1851  contains  650,156  acres,  which  is  about  1016  square 
miles.  The  'New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland'  says  the  area 
is  "computed  to  contain  1600  square  miles,"  which  is  apparently 
an  error. 

The  chief  towns  in  Ayrshire  are  as  follows  : — In  Kyle,  AYR,  and 
its  suburb  Newton-upon-Ayr ;  GALSTON,  a  small  inland  market-town ; 
and  the  port  of  Troon,  which  has  risen  to  importance  from  the 
improvement  of  its  harbour,  the  railroad  from  Kilmarnock,  the 
opening  of  extensive  quarries,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  coal- 
trade.  In  Cunningham  is  the  burgh  of  IRVINE  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Irvine  ;  the  manufacturing  towns  of  KILMARNOCK  and  BEITH  ; 
the  port*  of  SALTCOATS  and  ABDROSSAN  ;  the  small  coast-town  of 
L AKOS,  which  is  frequented  as  a  bathing-place ;  and  the  inland  towns 
of  STEWABTON  and  NEW  MILNS.  In  Carrick  the  towns  of  GIRVAN 
and  MAYBOLE  have  risen  in  importance  by  the  increase  of  manu- 
factures. Troon  is  referred  to  below  :  the  other  places  will  be  found 
under  their  several  names. 

The  following  towns  we  notice  here,  with  the  populations  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  of  1851 : — 

Cumnock,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Cumnock,  is  16  miles  E.  from  Ayr, 
and  about  52  miles  S.  from  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and 
Carlisle  railway,  which  passes  near  the  town  :  population  of  the 
parish,  3777  ;  of  the  town  2395.  The  town  was  made  a  burgh  of 
barony  by  James  IV.  in  1509.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  spa- 
cious square,  from  which  several  small  streets  branch  off.  The  village 
is  lighted  with  gas.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  and 
chapels  for  United  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  Weaving  and 
hand-sewing  employ  a  portion  of  the  population.  The  manufacture 
which  has  rendered  the  village  somewhat  celebrated  is  that  of  the  well- 
known  wooden  snuff-boxes,  which  are  generally  admired.  Threshing- 
machiues  are  made  here.  There  is  a  savings  bank.  Several  annual  fairs 
are  held  in  Cumnock.  Near  Cumnock  are  Dumfries  House,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  one  or  two  other  handsome  mansions. 
Limestone  and  freestone  are  abundant  in  the  parish ;  ironstone  has 
been  found,  and  smiths'  coal,  cannel  coal,  and  plumbago  or  black-lead 
are  wrought  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  New  Cumnock,  which  in  1851 
contained  2759  inhabitants. 

Dailly,  in  the  parish  of  Dailly  and  district  of  Carrick,  population 
2413,  is  about  6  miles  E.  from  Girvan  harbour.  It  is  a  well-built  and 
thriving  place,  containing  the  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  several 
schools  besides  the  parochial  school,  a  library,  and  a  friendly  society. 
Coal,  limestone,  and  freestone  abound  here ;  the  coal  has  been  worked 
f  >r  many  years.  The  parish  contains  a  curious  oval  encampment, 
attributed  to  Robert  Bruce,  the  ruins  of  two  small  fortalices,  and  ves- 
tiges of  a  chapel  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Macarius,  the  place 
being  called  Mackry-kill.  The  island  or  insulated  rock  of  Ailsa  Craig 
is  in  the  parish  of  Dailly. 

JJalmellingtvn,  in  the  parish  of  Dalmellington,  is  about  15  miles 
S.  K.  from  Ayr,  on  the  high  road  between  Dumfries  and  Ayr,  and 
a  short  distance  north  of  Loch  Doon  :  population  of  the  parish,  2910. 
In  the  neighbouring  hills  minerals,  principally  coal,  abound,  and 
they  are  now  extensively  wrought.  There  are  iron  furnaces  about 
three  miles  from  the  village,  and  hundreds  of  miners'  houses  have 
of  late  years  been  erected  on  a  previously  barren  moor.  The  chief 
occupation  is  that  of  wool-spinning,  and  the  weaving  of  plaids, 
tartans,  and  carpets.  There  are  in  the  village  the  parish  church, 
a  fine  and  well-situated  structure,  and  a  Free  church.  In  addition 
to  the  parish  education  about  26  poor  children  are  taught  free. 
There  are  a  reading-room  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines,  and  a  large  parochial  library.  A  Roman  road  ran  through 
the  parish,  and  has  been  traced  through  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Dalrymple.  Several  sepulchral  cairns  were  formerly  existing  in  the 
parish,  but  the  stones  have  been  removed  and  applied  to  use  in  farm- 
buildings. 

Hairy,  in  the  parish  of  Dairy,  is  22J  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow,  and 
174  miles  N.  from  Ayr  by  the  South-Western  railway,  which  has  a 
station  in  the  town  :  population,  2706  ;  the  population  of  the  parish, 
8865.  Dairy  is  seated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river 
Garnock,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Ry,  a  considerable  stream,  from  which  the  place  is  believed  to  derive 
it*  nam<".  The  parish  is  of  very  early  origin,  and  the  church,  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  on 
whose  festival  in  the  month  of  July  an  annual  fair  is  held  :  the  custom 
of  lighting  a  large  bonfire  at  the  church-gate  the  night  preceding  the 
fair  is  still  observed.  Benides  the  parish  church  there  are  places  of 
worship  for  the  Free  Church,  United  Presbyterians,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  The  court  or  moot-hill  is  still  to  be  seen  close  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  on  Caerwiiming  Hill  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  vestiges 
of  a  large  ancient  fortification.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  rural  occupations ;  cotton-weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  wool 
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and  flax  are  also  carried  on.  Dunlop  cheese  is  made  by  most  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers.  Lying  in  the  great  mineral  field  of  Ayrshire, 
Dairy  has  increased  greatly  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  of  late 
years.  Coal-pits,  lime-works,  and  iron  furnaces  cover  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  give  employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
Extensive  iron-works  have  been  established  close  to  the  village,  and 
the  supply  of  minerals  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 

Kilbirnle,  a  small  town  in  the  parish  of  Kilbirnie,  is  situated  at  the 
south  end  of  Kilbirnie  Loch,  on  the  river  Garnock,  about  20  miles 
S.W.  from  Glasgow :  population,  3399 ;  of  the  whole  parish,  5484. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  here  numerous  and  exten- 
sive coal-works  and  several  iron  furnaces.  In  the  town  are  a  cotton 
and  a  thread-manufactory.  The  parish  church  is  a  very  ancient  build- 
ing, containing  a  curious  carved  gallery,  and  many  ancient  carved 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Crawford  family,  whose  family  seat,  Kilbir- 
nie Castle,  is  now  a  large  ruin  in  the  parish.  The  churchyard  contains 
among  other  monuments  the  '  stately  tomb '  of  Captain  Crawford  of 
Jordanhill,  the  captor  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  of  his  wife  Jean  Kerr 
of  Kerreslande,  both  of  whose  effigies  in  carved  stone  can  be  seen 
inclosed  in  the  tomb  from  a  small  aperture  in  the  side.  There  are  in 
the  town  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  Reformed  Presbyterians,  and  a 
subscription  library.  The  South-Western  railway  passes  close  to  the 
village.  The  Loch  of  Kilbirnie  is  nearly  two  miles  long  and  about  half 
a  mile  broad. 

Jfilmaura,  an  ancient  burgh  of  barony  in  the  parish  of  Kilmaurs, 
situated  on  the  Kilmaurs  water,  20  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow  by  road, 
and  30  miles  by  railway  :  population,  1083.  It  consists  of  one  long 
street  of  thatched  houses,  among  which  is  a  small  court-house,  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  a  Free 
church  and  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians.  The  cutlery  made 
here  was  at  one  time  esteemed,  but  this  trade  has  long  since  passed 
away.  Cotton-weaving  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent.  The  ruins  of 
Kilmaurs  Castle  adjoin  the  burgh.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Chancellor  Earl  of  Glencairu,  to  whom  the  estate  formerly  belonged. 
The  parish  is  fertile. 

KUwinning,  a  small  town  in  the  parish  of  Kilwinning,  26  miles  S.W. 
from  Glasgow  by  the  Ayrshire  railway  :  population,  3265.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  river  Garnock,  and  derives  its  name  from  St. 
Winning,  a  Scottish  saint  of  the  8th  century,  to  whom  the  abbey, 
founded  in  the  12th  century  by  Hugh  de  Morville,  was  dedicated,  as 
had  been  the  church  which  previously  stood  there.  The  abbey  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  in  1560  by  order  of  the  States-General  of 
Scotland.  The  ruins  remaining  indicate  the  former  grandeur  of  what 
was  one  of  the  richest  abbeys  in  Scotland.  To  the  west  of  the  abbey 
is  a  fountain,  known  as  '  St.  Winning's  Well,'  which  in  the  year  1184, 
according  to  Hoveden,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  saint's  death 
ran  blood  for  a  stated  period,  during  which  it  was  visited  by  large 
numbers  of  devotees,  in  the  belief  that  the  crimson  stream  was  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  all  diseases.  Not  many  years  ago  an  underground  com- 
munication of  leaden  pipes  was  discovered  between  the  well  and  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  which  it  is  supposed  the  monks  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  the  '  miracle.'  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Eglinton 
Castle,  the  Eglinton  Iron- Works,  and  numerous  coal-pits,  which  afford 
employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  parish  population.  The  parish 
church,  erected  in  1775  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  will  accommodate 
about  1000  persons.  The  churchyard  contains  some  interesting  monu- 
ments. There  are  a  Free  church,  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians 
and  United  Original  Seceders,  and  a  savings  bank.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  hand-loom  weavers  ;  there  are  some  miners.  A  good  deal 
of  Ayrshire  needlework  is  sewed  by  the  females  in  the  town. 

MaucMine,  population,  1449,  about  12  miles  E.N.E.  from  Ayr,  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  Mauchiine  Hill,  about  a  mile  from  tho 
river  Ayr.  Its  charter  as  a  burgh  of  barony  was  lost  about  135  years 
ago,  and  has  not  been  renewed.  The  parish  church,  erected  in  1829, 
is  a  commodious  gothic  structure,  with  a  tower  at  the  east  end  90  feet 
high,  surmounted  with  pinnacles  ;  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  There  are  chapels  for  Free  Church  and  United  Presbj  terian 
congregations,  an  educational  institute  for  50  children,  a  savings  bank, 
a  public  library,  and  several  benevolent  and  religious  societies.  The 
manufacture  of  wooden  snufl-boxes  employs  a  considerable  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  Weaving  and  shoemaking  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Several  bridges  cross  the  river  Ayr  near  Mauchlinc,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  one  at  Barskimmiug.  It  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture of  one  arch,  100  feet  in  span  and  90  feet  high.  At  Mauchiine  is 
a  station  of  the  South-Western  railway.  Mauchiine  Castle  is  a  tower 
of  considerable  antiquity,  formerly  a  possession  of  the  Loudoun 
family. 

Muirkiri;  population  of  the  parish,  3423,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
water  of  Ayr,  25  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Ayr.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive 
iron-works,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  place  chiefly  depends. 
Coal,  ironstone,  and  lime  are  abundant.  Some  small  canals  and 
tramways  have  been  constructed  in  connection  with  the  iron-works. 
There  is  a  principal  station  of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Westurn 
railway.  In  the  village  are  the  parish  church,  erected  about  1817, 
and  repaired  since  that  time,  a  Free  church,  and  a  chapel  for  United 
Presbyterians. 

Tarbolton,  or  Torlolton,  population  of  the  parish,  2824,  about  7  miles 
N.E.  from  Ayr,  is  a  free  burgh  of  barony  by  charterof  Charles  II.  Tho 
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rhief  occupation  u  that  of  hand-loom  weaving.  Many  of  the  females 
an  employed  in  wwiiijc  and  embroidering  minima,  particularly  the 
kind  of  work  known  ai '  Ayrshire  needlework.'  The  town  it  under 
the  government  of  two  bailie*  and  twelve  councillors  elected  annually. 
The  pariih  church,  a  handsome  edifice  with  a  spire  90  feet  high, 
•noted  in  1821,  will  accommodate  about  1000  person*.  There  U  a 
chapel  for  1'nited  IVesbytorians.  A  subscription  library  and  a  savings 
bank  are  maintained.  Fairs,  chiefly  for  dairy  stock,  are  held  in  June 
and  October.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  remarkable  hill,  formerly  used  as 
the  court-hill  of  the  barony,  and  on  which  a  hall  was  built  In  earlier 
time*  it  U  supposed  that  on  this  hill  the  Saxon  Thor  and  the  Druid 
Bol  or  Bal  were  worshipped,  a  combination  of  the  two  names  giving 
name  to  the  burgh.  In  this  parish  Kobert  Bums  resided  some  yean, 
and  here  wrote  several  of  the  more  important  of  his  poetical  works. 

Troon,  a  seaport  in  the  parish  of  Dundonald,  population,  2404,  is 
distant  6  miles  N.  from  Ayr,  83  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Glasgow,  and 
34  miles  by  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  railway.  Troon  has 
considerably  advanced  in  importance  within  the  last  40  years,  ship- 
building yards,  patent  slips,  and  other  public  works  having  been  con- 
structed by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  superior  of  the  ground  on  which 
Troon  is  built  A  massive  pier  affording  shelter  from  south-westerly 
winds  runs  out  a  considerable  distance,  inclosing  a  spacious  harbour. 
Ship-building,  and  rope  and  sail-making  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  The  port  has  of  late  years  become  the  moat  important  in 
Ayrshire.  Coal-pits  and  stone-quarries  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  consi- 
derable quantities  of  coal  and  stone  are  exported.  There  are  exten- 
sive storehouses  on  the  quay.  A  considerable  coasting-trade  is  carried 
on.  Troon  is  much  visited  in  the  season  for  sea-bathing.  There  are 
a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Free  church,  and  a  United  Presbyterian  church. 
Fullarton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  is  a  short  distance 
south-emit  from  the  town. 

The  following  are  some  particulars  of  the  more  important  villages, 
with  the  populations  in  1861  :—A  uckialecl;  16  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
Ayr,  population  of  parish,  8697,  has  a  parish  church,  built  in  1837, 
and  a  chapel  for  Original  Seceders.  The  old  parish  church  in  an 
ancient  structure,  to  which  an  aisle  was  added  in  1754  by  Lord 
Auchinleck.  Auchinleck  House,  near  the  village,  is  the  seat  of  Sir 
James  Boswell,  Bart,  grandson  of  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
Lugar  water,  a  feeder  of  the  Ayr,  runs  past  the  village.  At  Auchin- 
leck is  a  station  of  the  South-western  railway.  BaJluntrat,  a  small 
port  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Btinohar,  at  its  mouth,  34  milea  W.N.W. 
from  Ayr,  population  of  parish,  1801,  of  which  the  village  contained 
256.  Ballantrae  was  a  burgh  of  barony  previous  to  1617.  The  parish 
church,  which  accommodates  about  600  persons,  was  built  in  1819. 
There  is  a  Free  church.  There  is  a  good  salmon  fishery,  and  cod, 
turbot  and  herrings  are  caught  in  considerable  quantities.  Some 
weaving  is  carried  on  for  manufacturers  in  Glasgow.  Cheese  is  exten- 
sively made  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Ardstinchar,  the  former  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Bar- 
gaoy  family,  overhang  the  town.  This  part  of  the  coast  was  at  one 
time  much  resorted  to  by  smugglers.  Burr,  about  22  miles  8.  by  W. 
from  Ayr,  population  of  parish,  907,  an  agricultural  village  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Stinchar,  has  a  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  a  parochial 
library,  and  a  savings  bank.  The  village  is  in  a  retired  rural  district, 
surrounded  by  precipitous  hills.  A  fair  is  held  annually.  Cutrine,  in 
tit*  parish  of  Born,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  water  of  Ayr,  about  18 
soil**  K.  by  N.  from  Ayr,  population  of  parish,  4174,  owe*  it*  import- 
to  the  cotton  manufacture  which  was  established  here  in  1786. 


Baud**  the  cotton-mills  there  are  extensive  bleaching-works.  In  the 
cotton  manufactory  are  two  water-wheels  about  60  feet  in  diameter, 
each  estimated  at  100  horse  power;  and  in  the  bleaching-work*  is  a 
water-wheel  of  about  82  feet  diameter.  In  the  village  are  a  chapel  of 
the  Establishment,  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians, 
a  school  partly  supported  by  the  population  of  the  cotton-mills,  and 
several  public  libraries  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  resided  near 
Catrine  for  a  considerable  time  on  his  family  property.  Coluumtll,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Stinchar,  about  80  milV.S.H.W.  from  Ayr.  |«,p,,. 
lation  of  pariah,  3984,  baa  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  of  late  years, 
and  >  he  houses  have  a  clean  and  neat  appearance.  The  parish  church, 
built  in  17X3,  and  reseated  in  1883,  will  accommodate  about  600 
persons.  In  th*  parish  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Free  church,  and  a 
chapel  for  Original  Hoeeders.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  parish  is  moor 
and  pasture-Uod.  Lime-kilns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
••bra  some  employment.  Mrymplt,  on  the  water  of  Doon,  8  mile* 
S.K.  from  Ayr,  population  ofparish,  1096,  ha*  a  considerable  number 
of  neat  dwelling-houses.  The  church  wa*  rebuilt  in  1764.  There 
b  a  strings  bank.  Flour-mills,  a  saw-mill,  and  a  woollen  manufac- 
tory employ  some  of  the  population.  In  the  neighbourhood  have 
bra  found  a  (Ion*  oomn,  corns,  and  Roman  vessel*.  Several  old 
oastlssj  were  formerly  in  the  pariah.  Barbieston  Castle,  clone 
villa**,  wa*  modernised  about  60  yean  since,  and  is  now  a  dwelling 
houm  Of  Bkeldoa  Castl*  scarcely  a  vestige  remain*.  Ken*  Castle 
ha*  disappeared.  DarvH,  hi  the  pariah  of  Loudoun,  al> 
I  from  Kilmamoek,  population  of  the  parish,  exclusive  of  New  Milns, 
3409,  Is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irvine  water,  where  H 
receive,  the  Glen  wster.  The  inhabitant*  are  chiefly  engaged  in  Innd- 
loom  wwvW.  A  ch.p.1  for  Reformed  Presbyterian*  is  in  the  village. 
AM**,  about  I  mile*  K.  by  K.  from  Kilmarnock.  population  of 


parish,  1741,  has  a  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  and  a  chn] 
United  Presbyterians.  The  celebrated  James  Guthrie  was  ejected 
from  his  parochial  charge  in  Fvmvick  for  nonconformity,  after  he  had 
been  minister  of  Fenwick  for  alxmt  20  years.  The  coach-road  from 
Glasgow  to  Ayr  ran  through  Fenwick,  but  the  railway  ha*  deprived 
the  village  of  much  of  its  former  trade.  Pullarton,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Irvine  water,  at  iu  mouth,  may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  tho 
burgh  of  Irvine,  though  it  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Dundonald. 
The  people  are  generally  employed  in  hand-loom  weaving.  There  U 
here  a  good  station  of  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  railway.  In 
the  town  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Free  church,  a  school  with  a  small 
endowment,  and  a  parochial  library.  Wat  Kilbride,  population  of 
parish,  2021,  about  44  miles  N.W.  from  Ardrossaa.  The  parish 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1732,  and  had  an  aisle  added  to  it  in  1836. 
There  are  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians,  and  a 
parochial  subscription  library.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  hand-loom  weaving.  At  Portincroas,  about  2  miles  W.  from  the 
village,  is  a  small  harbour,  which  will  admit  vessels  of  about  ."• 
burden.  Palna,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Doon,  11  miles  S.K.  from 
Ayr,  in  the  parish  of  Straiten :  population  of  parish,  1540.  It  in  a 
thriving  village  of  recent  growth,  and  contains  a  chapel  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians,  and  a  parochial  school. 
The  people  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  weaving  of  worsted 
tartans.  Kicnirton,  population  of  parish,  4583,  a  suburb  of  Kilnmr- 
nock,  is  a  village  of  considerable  antiquity.  Sir  William  Wallace 
resided  here  for  some  time  with  his  uncle,  who  wan  : 
lands  of  Riccarton.  The  church,  which  was  erected  in  1 
a  conspicuous  site  in  the  centre  of  the  village  :  it  will  a< 
about  110Q  persons  ;  the  spire  is  a  handsome  object  A  public 
library  is  maintained  in  the  pariah.  Hand-loom  weaving  employs 
many  of  the  inhabitant*  :  a  considerable  number  of  females  are 
engaged  in  sewing  and  embroidering  mualin.  Several  coal-mines  and 
tile-works  are  ill  the  neighbourhood.  A  fine  bridge  of  three  arches, 
crossing  the  water  of  Irvine  and  connecting  Riccarton  with  Kiliiiar- 
nock,  was  opened  in  1839.  The  old  bridge  is  a  abort  distance  farther 
up  the  river. 

Anliquitia. — There  are  in  Ayrshire  several  monuments  of  antiquity. 
In  Galston  parish  is  a  cairn  of  gray  stones  60  feet  hi  diameter  ;  and  in 
the  parish  of  Born  one  much  larger.  At  the  base  it  U  about  250  feet 
in  circumference,  and  it  rises  10  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
In  some  parishes  of  the  county  are  oval  or  circular  encampment*,  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  ascribed,  perhaps  without  foundation,  to  the 
Danes.  One  of  these,  on  Warley  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Duudouald, 
consists  of  two  concentric  circular  embankments  of  loose  stones  and 
earth  ;  the  inner  one  incloses  a  space  of  one  acre,  the  outer  one  a 
apace  of  ten  acre*.  There  is  another  camp  on  the  same  hill  about 
200  yards  off,  comprehending  about  an  acre.  There  are  some  vestiges 
of  an  old  encampment  on  a  hill  called  Knockgeorgan,  in  the  parish  of 
Ardrouan  ;  and  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  same  ridge  ore  the 
remains  of  on  ancient  structure  used  a*  an  alarm-post  From  this 
post  and  from  Knockgeorgan  signals  were  made  by  smoke  by  day  and 
fire  by  night  There  are  many  ruins  of  castles  and  of  religious  house*, 
the  relics  of  a  somewhat  later  age  than  the  foregoing.  Of  the  castles. 
Loch  Doon  Castle,  on  an  island  in  Loch  Doon,  deserve*  notice  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  built  of  largo  block*  of  freestone,  a*  no 
quarry  is  know  to  exist  within  eight  miles,  and  the  intervening  space 
is  rough  and  mountainous  without  the  vestige  of  a  road.  Turtiberry 
Castle,  on  the  coast  of  Carrick,  was  the  residence 
Carrick,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Robert  Bruce.  \\  hen  in  the 
occupation  of  the  English  it  was  stormed  by  Bruce,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  afterwards  inhabited.  Little  more  than  tho 
foundations  remain  ;  the  ruins  cover  an  aero  of  ground.  Anu'iii:  tin- 
other  ruined  castle*  are  those  of  Thomas  ton  :  I'  .rtincruns,  opposite  the 
inland  of  Little  ('umbrae ;  Dunure,  on  the  Carrick  coast ;  Dean  Castle, 
between  Kilmarnock  and  Stewarton ;  Terringsean,  in  the  parish  of 
Old  fumnock  ;  Auchinleck  and  Dundonald  (the  last  a  royal  castle, 
where  Robert  II.  of  Scotland,  the  first  king  of  the  Stunt  line,  lived 
and  died),  in  the  parishes  so  called  ;  Kcmplaw,  in  DoadoOaU  parish, 
and  Carleton  Castle,  and  others  in  Colmouell  parish.  Tho  castles  of 
Sorn,  in  the  parish  of  Sorn ;  Dalquharran,  on  the  banks  of  the  ( !  irvan  ; 
and  Greenan  on  the  coast  of  Carrick  are  still  inhabited. 

Skelmorlio  Castle,  an  ancient  building  on  the  coast,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  and  I  I  rvine,  a  large  modern 

•  M  u. -I  tire,  are  the  residences  of  the  Earl  of  Kglintou  ;  Culzcan  Castle 
..u.. iln  i-  ni..d<rii  edifice,  near  Thomaston),  is  the  residence  of  the 
M.ir.|iii*  of  A  ilsa. 

he  ecclesiastical  ruins,  the  chief  are  those  of  the  Abbey  of 
Croasragnel,  otherwise  Croeregal,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Oswald.  This 
abbey  is  more  entire  than  any  other  in  the  we*t  of  Scotland.  The 
walls  of  the  church  are  almost  entire,  being  about  164  feet  long  and 
33  feet  high.  The  abbey  stood  in  an  inclosurc  of  about  eight  Scotch 
acre*,  which  wa*  surrounded  by  a  strong  stone  wall,  now  almost 
entirely  demolished.  Kilwinning  Abbey,  a  splendid  house,  wa* 
destroyed  about  the  lime  of  the  Reformation.  A  part  of  it  wa*  used 
till  17^5  an  the  parish  church.  At  Maybole  are  the  remains  of  on  old 
collegiate  church.  The  ruined  kirk  of  Alloway  near  Ayr  ha*  been 
immortalised  in  Burns's  '  Tarn  o'Shanter.' 

S/iffory.  —  Ayrshire  was  inhabited   at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
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invasion  under  Agricola,  by  the  great  tribe  of  the  Damnii.  At  a  later 
period  the  descendants  of  the  Scots,  who  came  over  from  Ireland  to 
Cantire,  and  thence  into  Ayrshire,  were  mingled  with  the  Damnii.  In 
the  8th  century  Kyle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxon  kings  of 
Northumberland.  The  12th  century  was  marked  by  the  introduction 
of  colonists  from  England,  with  new  customs  and  a  new  jurisprudence. 
In  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  the  Norwegians  invaded  this  part  of 
Scotland;  but  in  1263  they  were  defeated  and  driven  to  their  ships 
by  the  king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.  The  decisive  battle  took 
place  at  Largs  in  Cunningham.  A  great  many  Norman  families  then 
settled  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  which  was  in  fact  the  spoil  of  the 
great  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  Till  recent  times  the  names  of  the 
families  who  held  land  in  the  district  were  nearly  all  Anglo-Norman, 
and  these  names  still  prevail  in  the  county. 

In  the  religious  troubles  which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.,  the  men  of  Ayrshire  supported  the  Covenant  with 
much  zeal,  and  suffered  severely  from  their  steady  adherence  to  the 
cause  which  they  had  embraced.  They  consequently  rejoiced  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  which  overthrew  the  power  of  their  persecutors. 
In  the  moors,  mosses,  and  fastnesses  of  Ayrshire  are  several  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  troubles,  and  especially 
of  Richard  Cameron  and  some  of  his  associates,  who  were  killed  after 
a  skirmish  witha  party  of  military  in  CharlesII.'stime.  Thecharacter 
of  the  people  at  the  present  day  indicates  their  descent  from  the 
zealous  Presbyterians.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  regard  for 
religion,  their  decency,  and  good  conduct.  Burns's  '  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night '  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  manners  of  many  of 
those  in  humble  life.  Their  religious  fervour  has  led  them  however 
in  some  instances  into  irregularities  and  errors,  as  was  shown  by  the 
rise  of  the  prophetess  Mrs.  Buchan  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Dissent  has  increased  much  in  the  populous  towns  and 
villages.  Besides  the  49  charges  of  the  Established  Church,  there  are 
upwards  of  40  congregations  of  the  Free  Church,  and  about  40  con- 
gregations of  other  Presbyterian  Dissenters.  There  are  a  few  Episco- 
palians and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  island  of  Little  Cumbrae,  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  belongs  to  Ayrshire.  There  is  in  the  south  part  of 
the  island  an  ancient  castle,  which  was  surprised  and  burnt  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers.  There  are  also  several  caves.  The  loftiest 
eminence  in  this  island  is  780  feet  high.  There  is  a  lighthouse  upon 
the  island.  Great  Cumbrae  is  in  Buteshire. 

Population,  &e. — The  population  of  Ayrshire  in  1841  was  164,356, 
having  more  than  doubled  in  50  years,  as  in  1791  the  numbers  were 
75,544.  In  1851  the  population  was  189,858.  In  1791  the  annual 
rental  of  the  county  was  159,6722.,  in  1843  it  was520,828J.  There 
are  in  tho  county  46  parishes,  with  49  ministers  of  the  Establishment. 
The  number  of  paupers  in  1851  was  4506  ;  of  the  casual  poor  5701  : 
in  1791  there  were  only  142.  The  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the 
poor  in  1791  was  1967J.,  in  1851  it  was  24,2312.  The  county 
returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  constituency 
in  1S52  was  3860. 

(Chalmers's  Caledonia;  Sinclair's  General  Report  of  Scotland; 
Colonel  Fullarton'a  General  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Survey*  ;  Play- 
fair's  Deicription  of  Scotland;  Seatttiet  of  Scotland;  New  Statittical 
Acco"/''  «/'  Scotland,  &c.) 

AYSOARTH.     [YORKSHIRE.] 

AZANI.     [AIZANI.] 

AZERBIJAN.     [PERSIA.] 

AZINCOURT.     [AoiKcouRT.] 

AZOF,  SEA  OF,  is  commonly  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Black 
Sea ;  but  being  a  close  sea,  united  to  the  Black  Sea  by  a  narrow  Htrait 
of  considerable  length,  and  differing  from  it  in  many  peculiar 
features,  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  piece  of 
water. 

This  sea  extends  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Crimea  in  an  east- 
north-east  direction  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Don.  If  the  outlet  of 
the  Don,  and  the  most  western  creek  formed  by  the  Putrid  Sea  near 
Perekop  on  the  Isthmus  of  Crimea,  are  considered  as  its  two 
extremities, .  it  extends  from  west  to  east  between  33°  40'  and 
39°  E.  long.  Ita  whole  length  is  upwards  of  200  miles.  From  sovith 
to  north  it  extends  from  45°  26'  to  47°  20'  N.  lat.,  but  its  breadth 
varies  in  different  place*.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  it  is  a  long 
bay,  which  may  be  called  the  Bay  of  Taganrog ;  it  extends  in  length 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  the  low  and  sandy  capes  Dolgava  and 
Bielosoroiskaja,  about  70  or  80  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
scarcely  15  miles.  The  main  body  of  the  sen,  which  lies  to  the  west- 
south-west  of  thin  bay,  may  extend  to  somewhat  more  than  100  miles 
from  east  to  we*t,  with  an  average  breadth  of  80  miles  from  north  to 
south.  This  sett  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  14,000  square  miles. 

The  Russians  call  it  Mor<S  Anmvskoe  (the  Baa  of  Ar.of ) ;  among  the 
Romans  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pains  M;potis,  who  derived  this 
name  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  denominated  Limne  Maietis, 
or  Maiotis,  that  is,  the  Lake  Mseotis.  This  name  is  more  appropriate 
than  that  of  sea ;  for  this  sheet  of  water  is  strictly  speaking  only  a 
shallow  lake.  In  the  centre,  where  the  depth  is  greatest,  in  a  few 
places  it  is  "4  fathoms,  but  on  an  average  only  between  6  and  7 
fathoms  deep ;  and  this  depth  continues  to  the  Strait  of  Yenikalo',  by 
which  it  is  united  with  the  Black  Sea.  Towards  all  the  other  shores 


its  depth  decreases  to  5,  and  in  a  few  places  to  4  4  fathoms.  The 
Bay  of  Taganrog  is  much  shallower :  at  its  entrance  the  depth  of 
water  does  not  exceed  5  fathoms,  and  it  decreases  rapidly  towards  the 
east,  so  that  opposite  the  town  of  Taganrog  it  is  not  more  than  2 
fathoms,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don  only  4  feet.  No  vessel 
drawing  more  than  12  feet  can  navigate  this  bay,  and  even  those  of 
less  draught  are  obliged  to  take  in  their  cargoes  at  a  distance  of  4 
or  5  miles  from  Taganrog.  With  north-easterly  winds  there  is  not  a 
depth  of  more  than  2  or  3  feet  for  about  a  mile  and  a  hnlf,  so  that 
carts  are  drawn  that  distance  by  horses  in  order  to  load  the  lighters, 
which  cannot  approach  nearer  the  shore.  With  strong  south-westerly 
winds  the  depth  is  much  increased.  In  spite  of  such  disadvantages 
the  commerce  of  this  sea  is  not  inconsiderable,  it  being  the  only 
channel  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  provinces  of 
southern  Russia  are  able  to  convey  their  products  to  the  great 
markets  of  the  world  and  by  which  they  can  obtain  thoae  of  other 
countries. 

The  shallowness  of  this  sea  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  that  it  was 
rapidly  filling  up  by  the  earthy  matter  brought  down  by  the  rivers 
which  run  into  it.  The  same  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  who,  repeating  Strabo's  words,  says  that  it  may  not  be 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  both  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  by  the  diminution  their  waters  hourly  sustain,  will  at  some 
future  period  become  a  series  of  marsh  lands  intersected  only  by 
the  courses  and  junction  of  the  rivers  flowing  in  them.  It  may 
perhaps  be  needless  to  add  that  this  prophecy  is  as  far  as  ever  from 
its  accomplishment.  (Aristotle  '  Meteorologica,'  i.  14 ;  Polybius 
'Hist.'  iv.  42.) 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  partly  swampy,  but  mostly  sandy.  Its 
waters  are  drinkable,  but  have  always  a  disagreeable  flavour ;  after 
south-westerly  winds  have  prevailed  for  a  time  the  water  becomes 
brackish  by  being  mixed  with  the  water  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  then 
enters  through  the  Strait  of  Yenikale'.  The  Sea  of  Azof  is  usually 
frozen  every  year  from  November  to  the  beginning  of  March.  This 
is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  floating  ice  which  descends  the  Don, 
but  still  more  to  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  and  to  the  freshness  of 
ita  water. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  fish  in  this  sea.  The  most  important 
fisheries  are  along  the  southern  coast,  between  Cape  Dolgava  and  the 
Strait  of  Yenikale',  where  great  numbers  of  sturgeons  and  sterlets 
(Sturio  Rnthenw)  are  taken,  and  great  quantities  of  caviar  and  isinglass 
are  prepared.  The  belugas  (Slurio  Huso)  also  abound  here  as  well  as  in 
the  Strait  of  Yenikale',  but  they  are  generally  not  so  large,  nor  in  such 
numbers,  as  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  Astrakhan.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  Don  a  small  kind  of  Cyprinn»  Ballerus,  called  by  the  natives  Singa, 
is  caught.  These  fish  are  so  numerous  that  from  40,000  to  70.000  are 
often  taken  in  one  net.  They  are  sent  into  the  interior,  and  con- 
sumed during  the  frequent  abstinence-days  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  most  western  part  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  which  waa  named  the 
Putrid  Sea  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Russians  Siwash,  is  separated 
from  the  main  expanse  of  its  waters  by  a  narrow  sandy  stripe  of  low 
land,  with  a  narrow  opening  at  the  northern  extremity  by  which  the 
Siwash  receives,  when  the  wind  is  easterly,  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof.  At  other  times  it  consists  of  swarnps  and  quagmires,  equally 
impassable  to  men  and  animals.  The  noxious  exhalations  which  rise 
from  the  Siwash  render  the  adjacent  eountiy  for  several  miles 
unhealthy  and  nearly  uninhabitable. 

The  strait  which  unites  the  Sea  of  Azof  with  the  Black  Sea  was 
called  b^  the  Greeks  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  is  now  commonly 
named  the  Strait  of  Yeuikald,  from  a  small  fortress  built  on  its  northern 
entrance  ;  it  is  sometimes  also  called  the  Strait  of  Kami,  from  a  once 
rich  and  flourishing  town,  which  stood  at  some  distance  from  its 
southern  entrance,  on  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula  of  Crimea.  This 
strait  is  about  lOJ  miles  long,  and  at  the  narrowest  parts  nearly  4 
miles  broad ;  but  the  navigable  channel  does  not  exceed  a  mile.  Ita 
entrances  are  shallow  and  extremely  intricate,  with  a  depth  of  water 
seldom  exceeding  twelve  feet.  On  each  side  it  is  lined'by  low  sandy 
hills,  and  is  frequently  frozen  over.  The  water  is  always  brackish. 

To  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  extends  the  desert  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Steppe  of  Nogai,  and  which  continues  farther 
to  the  east  under  the  denomination  of  the  Steppe  of  the  Cossacks, 
until  it  reaches  the  Desert,  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Ural,  and  farther  eastward  to  the  Altai  Mountains. 
The  immediate  shores  of  the  sea  on  the  north  in  all  their  extent,  and 
on  the  south  up  to  Cape  Dolgava,  are  commonly  formed  by  a  narrow 
and  low  belt  of  sand,  and  even  capes  Fedolowa,  Visarinawa,  Berdiau- 
skaia,  Bielosoroiskaja,  and  Dolgava  are  low  and  sandy;  but,  behind 
this  low  strip  the  higher  shores  rise  from  30  to  40  feet,  and  are 
composed  of  calcareous  and  marly  strata.  Sometimes  they  advance 
close  upon  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cliffs  on  which  the  towns  of 
Taganrog  and  Azof  stand.  The  coaat  from  the  south  of  Dolgava  to 
the  Strait  of  Yenikald  exhibits  a  different  character.  Though  the 
interior  of  the  country  presents  the  same  monotonous  aspect  as  the 
other  steppes,  the  low  shores  are  here  much  broader,  and  extend 
some  miles  into  the  interior.  They  are  marshy,  and  sometimes  a  part 
of  them  is  covered  by  tho  water  of  the  sea.  Along  this  marshy  tract 
the  sea  is  very  productive  of  fish,  and  the  coast  is  lined  with  the  huts 
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of  fishermen.     ID  thin  low,  marshy  country  pelicans  in  great  numbcni 
woe  observed  by  Bishop  HcU-r. 
The  two  pminmlM,  which  form  the  Strait  of  Yenikole',  hare  some 


peculiarity  ;  that  to  the  cant  of  the  strait  is  a  part  of  the  island  of 
Taman  [Ki'iux).  and  consists  of  small  strips  of  low  land  which 
atumrnti*  MTeral  Halt-lake*  of  considerable  extent  from  one  another  ; 
thsm  salt-lakes  occupy  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  The  Peninsula 
of  Kert*ch  in  the  west  of  the  strait  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Grecian 
Taurica  Chersonesna.  It  exhibits  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  a 
range  of  high  land,  which  rises  to  500  feet  and  upwards  ;  on  it* 
northern  low  shores  it  likewise  has  salt-lakes.  On  both  peninsulas 
numerous  springs  of  petroleum  are  found,  to  which  Pallas  attributes 
the  mod  volcano*  which  exist  here.  From  the  existence  of  these 
nit-lakes  and  the  general  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  steppe  to 
eastward,  some  hare  inferred  that  the  Sea  of  Azof  was  once  connected 
by  a  long  strait  with  the  Caspian. 

The  uninhabited  shores  of  the  Siwash  are  low,  and  the  land  above 
them  is  a  dreary  steppe. 

No  considerable  place  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof 
except  Taganrog.  On  the  strait  of  Yenikalo'  stands  the  town  of 
Kertach,  which  is  considered  as  having  been  the  residence  nf  the 
great  ICithridates  of  Pontus  in  the  latter  unhappy  part  of  his  life. 
Kertach  is  the  quarantine  station  for  the  Sea  of  Azof;  its  export 
trade  is  said  to  have  increased  of  late  years  at  the  expense  of  Taganrog, 
owing  to  the  greater  depth  of  water  in  its  harbour,  which  varies  from 
0  and  11  feet  close  in  shore  to  14  feet  [TAOAKBOO  ;  KERTSCH.J  The 
trade  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  very  considerable,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
duct* of  the  adjacent  Russian  provinces,  especially  of  those  drained 
by  the  Don.  The  exports  comprise  wheat,  linseed,  rapeseed,  wool, 
salt,  hides,  tallow,  caviar,  Ac.  The  import  trade,  which  is  also 
very  important,  chiefly  embraces  such  articles  as  olive-oil,  wine,  dried 
fruits,  colonial  produce,  nuts,  carrots,  4e. 

(Pallas;  Captain  Jones;  Rennell's  Allot  of  Water*  Aria;  Strabo, 
Casaub.  p.  SOS,  Ac.  ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.) 

AZOF,  called  by  the  Turks  Assak,  a  town  of  southern  Russia, 
and  once  a  fortress  of  great  celebrity,  gives  its  name  to  the  Sea 
of  Azof.  It  is  situated  nearly  opposite  Taganrog,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  an  eminence  washed  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal arms  of  the  Don.  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  In  ancient  times  it  is  said  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Oreeks  under  the  name  of  Tanau;  and  in  the  12th  century 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Poloftzian  princes  from  whom  it  wax 
wrested  by  the  Genoese  in  the  13th  century  ;  the  Genoese,  who  called 
it  Tana,  were  driven  out  of  it  by  Timur-leng  in  1392.  Azof  and  its 
domain  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  ;  and 
80  years  afterwards  were  reduced  by  the  Ottomans.  The  obstinate 
contests  for  this  important  post,  which  took  place  between  the  Turks 
and  Russians  in  the  17th  and  13th  centuries,  terminated  in  its  cession 
to  the  Russians  in  the  year  1774.  It  has  now  lost  all  traces  of  its 
former  importance  ;  the  town  is  become  a  cluster  of  filthy  miserable 
cabins,  its  fortifications  are  gone  to  decay,  the  branch  of  the  river  is 
choked  with  sand,  and  its  onoe  bu«y  port  has  sunk  into  a  deserted 
haven.  The  only  attraction  which  it  possesses  at  the  present  day  is 
a  fine  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Strabo  (p.  493)  says  that  Tanais  was  a  colony  of  Oreeks  from  the 
neighbouring  Bosporus  :  it  was  ruined  by  Polemon  before  the  time  of 
the  Oreek  geographer.  Strabo  also  describes  it  as  being  at  one  time 
the  common  market  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  Nomadic  tribes  of 
this  part  of  the  world  :  the  barbarians  gave  slaves  and  skins  in  ex- 
dung*  for  articles  of  dreas,  wine,  and  other  commodities  the  products 
ofcivilisai 

AZOItKS,  |,r..|*rly  ACORE8,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  between  86'  60'  and  89*  60'  N.  lat,  24°  30'  and 
81*  20'  \V.  long.,  about  800  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Portugal. 
They  consist  of  nine  Islands  in  three  distinct  groups,  lyini?  in  the 
direction  of  W.X.W.  and  E.8.K.,  and  extending  about  330  miles. 
The  north-western  group  contains  the  small  islands  of  Corvo  and 
Fiona,  distant  about  114  miles  from  the  central  group,  which  inrliides 
Terceira,  8k  George,  Pico,  Fayal,  and  Oraciom.  The  third  group,  09 
miles  to  the  S.K.  of  the  second,  is  composed  of  the  two  islands  of 
Si.  Michael  and  8t  Mary,  and  the  Formigw  Rocks.  Doubt*  still  exist 
with  regard  to  a  small  island  seen  by  Pimento,  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, who  calls  it  T<>|»  :  it  is  supposed  to  be  about  four  miles  north 
of  the  8.K.  point  of  St  <;,-.,  rv-'»  (l'.>nt«  .1.  T..po),  and  to  be  about 
•even  or  eight  miles  in  circumferetwe.  This  island  is  not  lai<l  do«  n 
hi  our  present  charts,  but  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  an  English 
shin  »f  late  yean. 

The  Azores  have  sometimes  been  called  the  Terceiras,  from  the 
name  of  that  island  ;  by  some  geographers  they  have  been  clawed 
among  the  African  islands,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
belong  more  properly  to  Europe,  from  their  latitude  and  proximity  to 

..... 

The  inlands  appear  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1  Sth  century  by  Joshua  Vanderberg  of  Bruges,  who  in  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon  was  driven  thus  far  to  the  westward  by  strew  of  weather. 
The  Portuguese  governrnrat  on  In-ing  informal  .'.f  the  matter  fitted 
oat  an  axpedHioa  iindrr  Cahral,  who  in  1432  sighted  St.  Mary's;  in 
1449  Prince  Hmry  of  Portugal  proceeded  in  person  to  take  a  more 


'ormiJ  possession  of  the  islands,  and  by  1457  they  wore  all  known  to  the 
Portuguese,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Acores  from  the  number  of 
'goshawks'  found  on  them.  The  inlands  were  then  entirely  destitute 
of  inhabitants,  and  of  every  animal  except  birds,  which  were  numerous 
and  of  various  species.  So  much  importance  was  attached  to  the 
acquisition  of  these  islands  that  in  1460  they  were  given  by 
Alphonso  V.  to  his  sister  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  colonised 
by  Flemings,  who  however  appear  always  to  have  recognised  the 
authority  of  the  king  of  Portugal  They  fell  together  with  Portugal 
under  tie  dominion  of  Spain  in  1580,  and  continued  so  till  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Braganza  in  1640;  since  which  time  they 
have  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Portuguese. 

All  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Though  there  is  no  visible 
volcano  now  in  operation,  the  effects  of  internal  heat  and  disturbanca 
are  seen  not  only  in  the  caldeiras,  or  fountains  of  boiling  water  that 
exist  in  many  parts,  but  in  the  frequent  and  disastrous  earthquakes 
to  which  the  islands  are  subject.  The  most  formidable  on  record 
occurred  in  1591  ;  it  continued  twelve  days  without  intermission,  and 
entirely  destroyed  the  flourishing  town  of  Villa  Franca  in  the  island 
of  St.  Michael.  The  last  eruption  that  took  place  was  in  1808  in  the 
island  of  St  George  :  on  the  1st  of  May  a  dreadful  volcano  burst  out, 
and  a  large  crater,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  3500  feet,  was  formed 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  amidst  fertile  pastures;  it  continued 
raging  with  terrific  fury  till  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  when  a  second 
small  crater  was  opened,  and  subsequently  from  12  to  15  others.  On 
the  Sth  its  force  began  to  fail ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  it  ceased 
entirely.  Although  it  had  given  timely  warning,  yet  about  60  persons 
lost  their  lives,  and  numbers  of  cattle  were  destroyed.  The  lava 
inundated  and  swept  away  the  town  of  Ursulina,  with  many  cottages, 
farms,  and  country-houses ;  and  this  beautiful  island,  before  rich  in 
cattle,  corn,  and  wine,  became  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

In  connection  with  these  islands  there  are  also  instances  of  the  moro 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  submarine  volcanoes,  throwing  up  rocks 
and  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  first  on  record  is  that 
mentioned  by  Kircherin  1538;  another  in  1720;  and  in  1811  a  vol- 
cano burst  forth  off  the  west  end  of  St  Michael's,  throwing  up  from 
the  depth  of  40  fathoms  a  very  dangerous  shoal.  This  took  pi 
February ;  on  the  18th  of  June,  after  raging  several  days,  and  ejecting 
ashes,  cinders,  and  stones,  the  crater  made  its  appearance  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  increasing  so  rapidly  that  in  two  days  it  had 
attained  the  height  of  150  feet,  and  ultimately  rose  to  near  300  feet, 
forming  an  island  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  Subsequently  it 
sunk  gradually  into  the  sea,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  in  the  same 
year  no  part  of  it  was  visible  above  water,  but  a  dangerous  shoal  still 
B  in.'iin  '. 

The  soil,  which  is  formed  entirely  of  volcanic  substances,  is  very 
prolific  :  the  lava  districts  are  cultivated  with  vines,  oranges,  and 
lemons ;  but  where  decomposition  has  afforded  richer  land,  it  yields 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  beans,  Ac.  Both  European  and  tropical  fruits 
arrive  at  the  greatest  perfection ;  and  the  face  of  the  earth  is  so  diver- 
sified as  in  many  places  to  exhibit  within  a  small  extent  gardens  of 
aromatic  flowers,  pastures,  vineyards,  orangeries,  &c.  The  islands, 
though  still  abounding  in  uncultivated  lands,  produce  much  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  their  present  jMipulatinn,  not  only  "f 
the  necessaries,  but  also  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Vessels  touching  at 
any  of  them  can  procure  an  abundant  stock  of  refreshments ;  and  the 
cattle  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  During  the  period  of  Spanish 
possession,  the  Azores  were  very  much  frequented  by  the  fleets  both 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  their  American  colonies ;  and  were  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  exploits  of  Raleigh,  Howard,  and  other  British 
commanders. 

The  general  character  of  thn  island*  is  mountainous,  the  mountains 
being  of  a  conical  form  and  of  great  bulk.  The  most  remarkable 
among  them  is  the  Peak  of  Pico.  The  annexed  is  a  sketch  of  the 


inland  (as  seen  six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  westward),  which  takes 
its  name  from  that  singular  elevation.  The  small  sugar-lonf  «u 
its  summit  is  so  very  regular  a*  to  appear  the  work  of  art.  The 
summit  is  7911  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sides  of  this 
in  produce  the  finest  wines,  which,  though  inferior  to 
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Madeira,  being  much  cheaper  find  a  good  market  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

On  approaching  the  islands  the  aspect  is  unpromising,  from  the 
barren  appearance  of  the  mountains  and  the  steep  rocky  coasts,  which 
nearly  everywhere  present  high  and  craggy  cliffs ;  but  a  nearer  view 
exhibits  a  most  luxuriant  landscape  of  vineyards  and  corn-fields,  inter- 
spersed with  orange  and  lemon  orchards,  and  open  pastures  bounded 
by  woods. 

St.  Michael's  ia  the  largest  of  the  islands,  and  contains  Porte 
Delgada,  the  chief  town,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishop ;  but  Angra, 
in  Terceira,  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  group,  and  ia  the  seat  of 
the  civil  government.  Terceira  itself  is  one  of  the  least  fertile,  and  is 
often  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  islands.  From  the  nature  of  its 
coasts  it  may  be  deemed  almost  impregnable,  every  accessible  point 
being  defended  by  batteries. 

Among  all  the  Azores  there  is  not  one  good  port  for  vessels  of 
burden,  all  the  anchorages  being  in  open  bays  or  roads,  from  which 
ships  are  often  obliged  to  put  to  sea  at  a  very  short  notice.  The 
channels  among  the  islands  are  clear  and  deep,  but  strong  currents 
set  through  them,  and  the  Gulf  Stream  is  at  times  sensibly  felt  here. 
From  the  nature  of  the  land,  vessels  are  subject  to  sudden  calms, 
squalls,  and  eddy  winds  by  approaching  too  close  to  the  shore. 

The  trade  of  the  Azores,  formerly  a  monopoly  of  Portugal,  is  open 
to  other  countries,  whence  woollens,  hardware,  boards,  staves,  pitch, 
tar,  iron,  cordage,  groceries,  &c.,  are  imported ;  in  return  for  which 
wine  and  fruit  are  the  chief  payments ;  some  coarse  linens,  corn, 
cheese,  and  salt  meat  are  also  exported. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  pure.  A  residence  in  these  islands  has 
often  been  recommended  to  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints, 
as  they  have  a  more  equable  temperature  than  continental  regions. 
The  winter,  though  attended  with  heavy  storms,  is  not  severe,  nor  are 
the  heats  of  summer  oppressive.  The  Portuguese  settlers  naturally 
introduced  their  own  religion,  manners,  and  customs,  which  their 
almost  undisturbed  possession,  and  a  similarity  of  climate  to  that  of 
their  own  country,  have  contributed  to  maintain.  Regularly  built 
towns,  handsome  churches,  large  convents  and  monasteries,  and  the 
prevalence  of  whitewashing  their  buildings  are  the  same  features  as 
are  found  in  Portugal.  The  population  of  the  islands  in  1843  was 
214,300. 

Among  the  Azores  the  rise  of  tide  varies  from  4J  to  7  feet,  but  it  is 
much  affected  by  the  prevailing  winds ;  the  flood  sets  to  the  eastward. 

About  16  miles  to  the  north-east  of  St.  Mary's  is  the  bank  of  the 
Formigas,  or  Ants,  a  submarine  mountain  extending  north  and  south 
about  6.J  miles  by  about  3  miles  in  greatest  breadth.  Its  surface, 
which  has  been  traced  to  a  depth  of  200  fathoms,  is  of  very  irregular 
elevation.  Near  this  bank  are  7  or  8  small  rocks,  occupying  a  space 
of  nearly  a  mile ;  they  are  also  called  the  Formigas ;  the  highest  of 
them  is  about  40  feet  above  the  sea,  and  they  rise  so  abruptly  that 
within  30  yards  of  them  there  is  no  bottom  with  50  fathoms.  It  was 
supposed  that  another  patch  of  rocks,  of  about  the  same  extent,  but 
only  just  above  the  water's  edge,  lay  9  or  10  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Formigas ;  they  were  named  Tulloch's  Rocks  after  the  captain 
who  first  stated  that  he  had  seen  them ;  but  Captain  Vidal,  R.N., 
having  been  sent  out  in  1843  to  survey  the  islands,  sailed  over  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Tulloch  Rocks  four  times,  making  careful 
itions,  but  was  unable  to  discover  them. 

Corro,  the  north  point  of  which  is  in  39°  44'  N-  lat.,  and  31°  0' 
W.  long.,  is  3  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad.  It  is  the  northern- 
most of  the  whole  group,  lying  10  miles  north  of  Flores.  It  is  high 
to  the  north,  and  slopes  gradually  to  the  south ;  it  contains  about  750 
inhabitants,  and  produces  the  best  wheat  of  all  the  Azores ;  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  are  abundant,  but  wood  and  water  are  scanty.  It 
has  only  a  small  port  for  the  boats  trading  among  the  islands. 

Fayal,  situated  in  3S°  30'  N.  lat.,  28°  40'  W.  long.,  is  more  than  24 
miles  long  from  east  to  west.  The  area  of  the  island  is  27,520  acres, 
of  which  upwards  of  10,000  acres  are  under  cultivation ;  a  portion  of 
the  remainder  is  in  pasturage.  Like  the  other  islands  of  this  group  it 
has  an  uneven  surface,  and  in  some  places  the  hills  rise  into  mountains. 
Though  the  soil  is  rocky,  it  is  very  fertile,  and  vegetation  is  favoured 
by  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  The  island  grows  firs  and  palms, 
pine-apples,  oranges,  cabbages,  and  potatoes  ;  but  the  principal  object 
of  agriculture  is  the  vine.  In  good  seasons  from  8000  to  10,000  pipes 
of  wine  are  exported,  chiefly  for  America ;  oranges  are  sent  to  England 
and  corn  to  Brazil.  The  orange-trees  have  suffered  severely  of  late 
years  from  the  attacks  of  an  insect  of  the  coccus  kind ;  this  has 
diminished  the  exports.  The  harbour,  Horta,  is  the  best  in  the 
wli.ile  group.^  Boats  alone  can  land  on  the  adjacent  islands  of  Pico, 
Flores,  and  Corvo ;  and  the  produce  of  these  islands  is  accordingly 
brought  to  Fayal  for  exportation.  Fayal  has  also  the  advantage  of 
lying  directly  in  the  track  of  European  ships  homeward  bound  from 
South  America  and  India,  and  is  visited  by  many  vessels  for  provisions 
or  refitting.  Americnn  whalers  frequently  deposit  here  the  oil  they 
have  obtained  in  their  outward  voyage  that  it  may  be  transhipped 
to  America.  Its  capital,  Horta,  sometimes  but  improperly  called 
Fayal,  'n  n  pretty  little  town  with  5000  or  6000  inhabitants;  it  is  the 
place  of  export  for  the  products  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
The  atentn  packet*  of  the  Royal  West  India  Mail  Company  regularly 
call  at  Fayal.  During  1841  there  arrived  a(;  Fayal  277  vessels,  of 


62,788  tons,  of  which  190  vessels,  of  53,072  tons  were  American,  chiefly 
whaling  ships,  landing  oil  for  transhipment,  and  obtaining  supplies. 

Floret,  30  miles  long  with  a  mean  breadth  of  9  miles,  is  situated  in 
39°  34'  K.  lat.,  and  31°  5'  W.  long.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
multitude  of  flowers  with  which  it  abounds.  There  are  two  small 
towns  on  the  east  coast  called  Santa  Cruz  and  Lagena.  There  is  little 
trade,  but  the  island  produces  abundance  of  wheat  and  pulse;  and 
a  great  number  of  horned  cattle  of  small  size  are  bred.  Wheat,  beef, 
pork,  hides,  and  tallow  are  exported  to  Portugal,  and  there  are  exports 
of  small  amount  to  the  other  islands  in  the  Azores  group.  Homeward- 
bound  ships  occasionally  call  here  for  provisions  and  refreshments. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  about  1400. 

St.  Georye's,  one  of  the  central  group,  lies  between  38°  30'  and 
38°  45'  N.  lat.,  27°  50'  and  28°  20'  W.  long.,  between  the  islands  of 
Terceira  and  Pico.  It  is  a  long  narrow  island,  extending  in  a  west- 
north-west  and  east-south-east  direction  about  35  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  5  miles.  The  area  is' about  160  square  miles. 

The  island  appears  to  be  entirely  composed  of  volcanic  rocks.  They 
rise  with  an  abrupt  mural  ascent  along  the  northern  shores,  and  this 
part  of  the  island  is  almost  uninhabited.  But  the  southern  coast  is 
in  general  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  there  occur  many  tracts 
of  nearly  level  ground  which  are  cultivated  with  great  care.  Along 
the  middle  of  the  island  runs  a  more  elevated  tract,  rising  in  some 
parts  to  more  than  2000  feet,  with  an  almost  level  top  where  it  has* 
not  been  changed  by  more  recent  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  climate  is  extremely  agreeable.  As  the  temperature  varies 
only  between  50°  and  75°,  no  severe  cold  is  ever  experienced  in 
winter,  nor  is  the  heat  of  summer  ever  intense.  Though  rains  are 
frequent,  the  air  is  not  moist,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  absorption  of 
humidity  by  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil.  St.  George's,  like  the 
other  Azores,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  incessant  gusts  and 
gales  to  which  it  is  subject  throughout  the  year.  This  probably 
originates  in  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  large  and 
that  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  approaches  near  the  most  western  of 
the  Azores. 

St.  George's  yields  all  the  productions  of  the  Azores,  and  most  of 
them  of  superior  quality.  Its  wines,  especially  that  of  Castelhenes, 
are  superior  to  all  others;  they  are  exported  to  Fayal,  and  sold  at 
Horta  under  the  appellation  of  Fayal  wines.  Indian  corn  is  grown 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  yams  are  abundant ;  the  yams  are  superior.  Latterly  the  inhabit- 
ants have  paid  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  especially 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  have  had  the  greatest  success.  The  higher 
grounds  of  the  island  afford  excellent  pasture  for  cattle  ;  and  butter 
and  cheese  (both  of  which  are  celebrated)  are  sent  in  large  quantities 
to  Horta.  Cattle  are  exported  to  Madeira  and  Lisbon. 

St.  George's  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  department  of  Angra.  The 
capital  is  Ponto  de  lot  Velas,  a  city  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  shore  of  a  large  open  bay,  and  walled  in  on  the  sea-side ;  on 
the  opposite  side  it  is  bordered  by  high  mountains.  Farther  east 
are  the  two  small  towns  of  Urselina  and  Calheta. 

This  island  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Jacomo  de 
Bruges,  by  Guilhenne  van  Deraga  in  1450,  and  colonised  by  a  mixture 
of  Flemings  and  Portuguese  :  the  population  is  stated  to  amount  to 
more  than  20,000.  As  the  island  has  no  safe  harbour,  it  receives  the 
foreign  goods  which  it  consumes  from  Angra  or  Fayal,  to  which  places 
it  sends  its  produce. 

Graciosa,  lying  near  39°  N.  lat.  and  28°  W.  long.,  is  only  20  miles  in 
circumference :  its  population  amounts  to  about  8000.  It  consists  of 
volcanic  rocks ;  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  produces  wine, 
maize,  wheat,  and  fruits  in  abundance.  At  its  north-western  extre- 
mity is  a  small  town,  Santa  Cruz,  which  has  an  open  roadstead  some- 
what dangerous  for  shipping ;  accordingly  that  portion  of  the  produce 
which  is  not  consumed  in'the  island  is  carried  in  boats  to  Praya  in 
the  island  of  Terceira,  whence  it  is  exported.  There  is  no  wood  on 
this  island. 

St.  Mary's,  the  easternmost  of  the  group,  lies  about  the  point 
37°  N.  lat.,  25°  10'  W.  long.  It  is  about  7  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  5  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  and  contains  an 
area  of  36  square  miles.  The  island  consists  of  a  plain  and  an  elevated 
district.  The  plain  occupies  about  one-third  part  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  the  other  part  being  formed  of  an  elevated  ridge  running 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  which  rises  to  a  double  peak  (Pico  Alto) 
1889  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  which  the  sides  decline  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south  to  mural  cliffs,  about  200  feet  in  height,  with  which 
it  terminates  on  the  shore.  The  aspect  of  St.  Mary's  is  on  all  sides 
bold,  and  the  coast  abrupt  or  precipitous,  and  surrounded  by  accumu- 
lations of  fallen  masses. 

The  surface  on  the  west  side  is  much  overlaid  with  stones,  and  bears 
a  spare  vegetation  of  grasses  and  weeds.  The  greater  part  of  the 
western  plain  is  only  fit  for  pasturage.  On  the  east  side  only  is 
there  any  land  fit  for  cultivation.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and 
beans  and  peas  are  grown.  There  are  few  plantations  of  trees,  but 
those  of  oranges  have  been  lately  increased.  The  aloe  and  the  prickly- 
pear  cactus  grow  wild,  and  the  Jtocella  tinctoria  to  a  large  size.  Thero 
is  less  rain  in  this  island  than  in  St.  Michael's. 

Of  the  population,  amounting  to  about  5000,  one-half  belong  to  the 
small  town  of  Villa  do  Porto  and  two  hamlets :  the  remainder  are 
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over  the  island  in  farm-house*.  There  are  some  public 
schools  established  by  government  but  the  pupils  are  not  numerous, 
and  the  instruction  is  limited.  The  trade  of  the  island  is  of  small 
amount  Orange*,  aome  corn,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  brown 
clay  for  pottery  are  carried  to  St  Michael'* :  part  of  the  corn  produced 
ia  exported  to  Portugal.  There  are  on  the  island  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  goats,  horses,  and  aasea. 

9.  Mickatft,  the  largest  and  moat  important  of  the  islands, 
lie*  a  little  south  of  38°  N.  lat,  between  26°  and  26°  W.  long.  It  i* 
about  86  mile*  long,  and  from  6  to  9  miles  wide ;  the  area  is  about 
147,200  acres,  of  which  8100  acre*  are  in  orange  gardens,  2400  acres 
in  vineyards,  and  40,000  acre*  arable :  the  population  of  the  island  U 
about  80,000. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  island  exhibit*  signs  of  volcanic  agency, 
and  presents  a  great  variety  of  surface.  The  greatest  elevation  occurs 
near  it*  eastern  extremity,  which  is  formed  by  a  mountain  mass  ter- 
minating in  several  summits,  the  highest  of  which,  the  Pico  da  Vara, 
attains  8500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Two  other  peaks  rise  respectively 
to  2987  and  2455  feet  The  shores  of  this  tract  are  very  high,  and  in 
some  places  rise  to  more  than  1200  feet  This  part  of  the  island  has 
no  trace*  of  volcanic  agency  ;  it  is  well  watered  and  produces  abund- 
ance of  grain  of  all  aorta,  and  the  mountains  are  covered  with  woods. 
Contiguous  to  this  tract  on  the  west  is  a  region  of  very  uneven  surface, 
*bnt  of  less  elevation.  It  comprehends  the  Valley  of  the  Furnaces  or 
Hot  Wells.  The  Urge  depression  of  the  valley  is  partly  occupied  by 
a  lake  one  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad.  This  lake  is  995  feet  above 
the  aea  level,  but  the  peaks  which  inclose  the  "valley  rise  to  heights 
varying  from  about  1 500  feet  to  2800  feet  This  division  is  abundantly 
watered  by  frequent  showers  in  summer,  and  more  continuous  falls  of 
rain  at  other  seasons.  As  the  soil  consists  of  scoria,  lava,  and  other 
volcanic  matter,  which  has  not  been  decomposed,  the  country  has  a 
barren  aspect,  but  where  cultivated  it  produces  excellent  fruit.  In 
the  centre  of  the  island  the  country  rises  higher,  and  becomes  moun- 
tainous. The  Sierra  da  Agoa  de  Pan,  which  is  3060  feet  above  the 
sea,  contain*  a  great  number  of  separate  volcanic  cones,  varying 
between  1800  and  8600  feet  in  height  They  are  chiefly  composed  of 
pumice  and  scoria.  From  want  of  cohesive  power  in  the  matter 
which  composes  these  cones  the  heavy  rains  cut  deep  gorges  in  their 
•idea  and  frequently  cause  landslips.  The  lower  part  of  thin  tract 
contains  numerous  vineyards,  orchards,  and  orange  plantations.  The 
westeiu  part  of  St  Michael's  appears  to  have  been  more  subject  to 
volcanic  changes  than  any  other.  It  contains  in  its  centre  a  valley  of 
elliptical  form,  called  the  Sete  Citades,  which  is  8  miles  long  and 
24  mile*  broad.  On  the  south-east  is  a  chain  2  miles  long,  terminating 
in  the  Pico  de  Carvao,  which  is  2632  feet  above  the  sea.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interior  of  this  valley  is  occupied  by  two  lakes.  In  this 
tract  are  two  hot  springs  which  rise  up  in  the  sea  below  high-water 
mirk.  Throughout  the  island  hot  springs  are  frequent,  except  in  the 
eastern  districts  and  the  country  between  Delgada  and  Ribeira  Grande. 

Although  the  climate  is  variable  both  as  to  heat  and  humidity,  it  is 
very  temperate,  and  the  changes  do  not  materially  affect  health  or 
comfort  The  mean  temperature  in  winter  is  62°  and  in  summer 
69-5°.  The  extremes  of  the  whole  year  are  46°  and  84°,  in  winter  46° 
and  "e*,  and  in  summer  46°  and  84°,  in  February  48°  and  72°,  and  in 
Anoint  64°  and  84*.  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  30  inches 
near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  probably  not  less  than  50  inches  on  the 
mountains.  Sometimes  there  is  no  rain  from  the  beginning  of  April 
to  the  end  of  September,  causing  deficiency  in  the  grain  harvest  The 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north-east  and  north-west 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  Portuguese,  are  industrious ;  their  prin- 
cipal occupation  is  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  The  grains  which 
are  most  extensively  cultivated  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  beans. 
Tarn*  and  bananas  succeed  in  several  places  on  the  southern  coast 
The  pasture-grounds  on  the  more  rugged  portions  of  the  island  are 
extensive.  Ail  the  domestic  animals  of  Southern  Europe  are  kept, 
but  the  breeds  are  indifferent  Of  wild  quadrupeds  only  rabbit*, 
ferrets,  and  weasels  are  noticed,  with  rats  and  mice.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  birds,  mostly  those  of  small  size ;  fish  is  rather  abundant 
along  the  shore*. 

The  capital  of  the  island,  Ponte  IMyatta,  u  built  on  the  southern 
shore.  When  the  wind  is  south,  the  harbour  here  is  unsafe.  The 
town  i*  surrounded  by  extensive  orchards  and  orange  plantations  :  the 
population,  which  includes  many  English  families,  is  upwards  of 
80,000.  Alayoa,  farther  east,  has  a  small  port  and  4000  inhabitant*  ; 
and  rain  Prmea,  still  farther  east,  6000  inhabitants,  some  of  whom 
an  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  kind  of  pottery.  In  the 
vicinity  of  these  places  are  extensive  plantations  of  oranges  and  vine- 
Tards,  On  the  northern  coast  is  the  town  of  Rihnrn  Grande,  with 
11,000  inhabitant*.  It  has  no  harbour,  being  hemmed  in  by  reefs  of 
rocks,  which  run  out  some  distance  from  the  shore.  It  i*  irregularly 
built,  the  houses  forming  narrow  irregular  streets  along  the  coast  It 
ha*  -.me  manufactures  of  coarse  w>.,l)en  •  1-ith  ami  linen. 

The  nntnhrr  of  English  vessels  which  annually  visit  St  Michael's 
1*  abnut  200.  and  aVmt  the  same  number  sail  between  St  Mi 
and  PortngaL  American  and  Brazilian  Teasel*  are  few.  The  English 
take  away  orange*,  of  which  many  thousand  boxes  are  annually 
exported.  Tho  other  agricultural  productions,  especially  corn  and 
,  arc  carried  to  Portugal  The  importation  from  England  con- 


extremity,  where  it  is  widest;  whence  it  gradually  grows 
T  as  it  proceeds  farther  east,  until  it  terminates  in  a  forked 
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sists  of  several  kinds  of  textile  fabrics,  iron-ware,  and  corn ;  those 
from  Brazil  of  hide*  and  colonial  produce;  the  Americans  bring 
timber  and  whale-oil,  and  the  Portuguese  liquors,  textile  fabrics, 
colonial  produce,  silver  coin,  soap,  ami  hatw.  Considerable  quantities 
of  tea,  tobacco,  spices,  silks,  Ac.,  are  smuggled  into  the  island.  The 
annual  average  amount  of  imports  in  1836-40  was  95,312A ;  that  of 
export*  was  1 84,74 W.  The  value  of  the  principal  imports  into  St. 
Michael's  in  1840  was  121,9957. ;  in  1841  it  \\-M  124.328/.  Tl 
largest  items  were  cotton  and  woollen  goods  from  Great  Britain,  and 
corn  and  liquors  from  Portugal.  During  1841  there  srrived  at  St 
Michael's  394  vessels  of  34,092  tons,  of  which  198  of  16,072  tons  were 
British,  and  176  of  12,784  tons  were  Portuguese.  The  other  vessels 
called  chiefly  for  refreshment*. 

This  island  was  discovered  in  1444  by  Cabral,  and  was  settled  in  the 
following  year. 

Pirn,  so  called  from  the  remarkable  volcano  which  it  contains,  and 
which  is  called  'the  Peak'  (Pico), lies  between  88°  16'  and  88°  88'  X. 
lat,  28°  8'  and  28°  42'  W.  long.  It  extends  from  west-north-west  to 
east-south-east  about  45  miles,  and  is  about  8  miles  wide  towards  it* 
western 

narrower  as  it  proceeds  farther  east,  i 
rock  hardly  a  mile  in  width.     The  average  width  is  about  5  mile*. 
The  area  is  about  225  square  miles. , 

The  coast-line  is  bordered  by  rugged  rocks ;  at  Lagens  on  the  south 
coast  is  a  small  cove,  in  which  small  craft  find  shelter.  The  western 
districts  present  the  most  rocky  surface.  The  country  rises  from  the 
shores  towards  the  peak,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  this  part 
of  the  island.  The  country  round  the  volcano  and  even  the 
lower  parts  of  its  sides  are  richly  cultivated,  principally  with 
vineyards;  there  are  also  gardens  and  orange-groves.  From  the 
cultivated  grounds  to  within  a  third  of  the  distance  from  the 
summit  the  sides  of  the  peak  are  thickly  covered  with  splendid 
cedars,  the  Myrica  Paya,  the  white  yew,  immense  juniper*,  myrtles, 
and  tree-ferns,  beyond  which  point  vegetation  begins  to  decline, 
and  on  approaching  the  top  of  the  peak  nothing  is  seen  but 
moos  and  lichens.  From  the  eastern  base  of  the  volcano  a  high 
ground  runs  eastward  to  Cape  Calhagrossa,  the  eastern  extrcn 
the  island.  It  occupies  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  descends  with 
a  very  broken  surface  towards  the  northern  and  southern  shores. 
Though  this  part  of  the  island  also  consists  of  lava-rocks  it  contains 
a  much  larger  portion  of  cultivable  laud,  but  is  not  HO  well  cultivated 
as  the  country  round  the  volcano.  The  southern  declivities  nre  much 
better  cultivated  than  those  which  slope  towards  the  northern  shores, 
which  are  less  covered  with  soil. 

The  chief  article  of  produce  is  wine.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Fayal 
wine,  because  it  is  exported  to  foreign  countries  from  Horta,  the  capital 
of  the  island  of  Fayal.  Great  quantities  of  fruit  are  also  sent  to 
Fayal.  Grain  and  pulse  are  grown  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  population ;  the  onions  of  Pico  are  much  valued,  and  large  qu.in- 
:'  thmi  are  disposed  of  to  American  m  iders.  The 

cedar  and  white  yew  are  greatly  prized  fur  furniture.   Pasture-grounds 
abound  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ridge,  where  n  large  number  of 
are  bred  for  the  wool,  which  is  worked  by  the  natives  into  clothing 
for  home  consumption ;  goats  are  still  more  numerous.  Cattle  abound 
and  are  of  a  fine  breed.     In  many  places  orchilla  is  collected. 

The  climate  is  mild,  neither  the  cold  of  the  winter  nor  the  heat  of 
the  summer  being  intense,  but  it  is  very  irregular.  Showers  of  rain 
are  frequent  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  winter  so  violent  as  to 
cause  constant  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country.  This  island,  like 
the  other  Azores,  is  subject  to  incessant  gales,  which  render  tin- 
approach  to  it  dangerous  to  vessels.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and 
four  eruptions  of  the  volcano  are  on  record.  Three  of  them  occurred 
in  the  16th  century,  and  the  last  in  1718,  which  burnt  from  the 
western  side  of  the  peak  and  ov  i  large  portion  of  tip 

best  vineyards. 

The  population,  which  is  stated  at  30,000,  consist*  of  Portuguese 
descent  They  are  an  industrious  race,  and  are  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  island,  where  they  live  in  neat  white  cottages,  with  bright, 
cane-reed  thatched,  conical  roofs. 

The  capital  i«  Layn*,  a  small  place  built  round  a  little  cove.  In 
the  strait  which  divides  Pico  from  Kayal.  hut  nt  a  short  dist.m.  ,  fr.Mii 
Pico  are  two  immense  masses  of  red  volcanic  rock,  called  the  Isles 
of  Magdelena,  and  between  them  and  Pico  is  an  anchorage  in  six  to 
eight  fathoms.  Opposite  to  them  is  the  town  of  Magdelena  Criaeao- 
r  Hut.  whence  the  produce  of  Pico  (wine,  brandy,  fruits)  is  shipped  to 
Fayal,  and  where  tin-  rieh  inhabitants  of  Hrwta  have  villas. 

li  neither  the  largest  nor  the  most  fert 
i"l,ni'l  of  the  Azores,  is  situated  nearly  i- 

centra  of  the  group,  mnl  n  the  seat  of  government  It  extend* 
between  88°  86'  and  88°  50'  N.  lat,  26°  68'  and  27°  22'  W.  long.,  and 
in  shout  20  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  with  an  average  width  of 
about  13  miles:  the  population  is  about  40,000. 

Tereeira  does  not  exhibit  that  extreme  irregularity  which  occurs  in 
the  other  islands.  The  coasts  indeed  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  but 
the  higher  part*  of  the  inland  are  chiefly  composed  of  beautiful  and 
fertile  plains,  and  are  entirely  destitute  of  cones,  craters,  and  peaks. 
There  is  however,  about  6  or  7  miles  north-west  from  the  town  of  Angra, 
a  wide  depression,  called  Furnas  de  Euiofre,  from  the  crevices  of  which 
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sulphuric  vapours  issue  in  abundance,  and  which  is  surrounded  by 
hills  composed  of  pumice-stone.  It  is  stated  that  these  crevices  were 
formed  by  tlie  earthquake  of  1614,  which  was  the  last  experienced  in 
the  island,  up  to  1841,  when  the  town  of  Pray  a  was  completely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  whole  island  suffered  much. 
The  most  elevated  part  of  the  island  is  in  the  middle,  and  extends 
from  east  to  west,  where  it  terminates  with  Punta  Seretta.  The 
island  has  only  three  harbours,  Praya  on  the  east,  Angra  on  the  south, 
and  Biscoitos  on  the  north-west,  but  the  anchorage  is  bad,  and  with 
certain  winds  vessels  are  obliged  to  seek  the  open  sea.  The  soil  ia 
composed  of  volcanic  ashes,  pumice-stone,  slags,  decomposed  lava,  a 
quantity  of  ferruginous  matter,  a  small  portion  of  clay  or  sand,  and 
a  little  limestone.  But  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  mixed 
with  these  materials,  which  imparts  to  the  soil  a  considerable  degree 
of  fertility.  Grain  is  cultivated  only  on  the  more  level  and  low  tracts 
along  the  coast.  The  interior  is  overgrown  with  trees. 

The  climate  is  known  to  be  very  moderate,  the  average  range  of 
the  thermometer  being  only  from  50°  to  76°,  and  rarely  exceeding 
these  two  extremes,  the  weather  not  being  subject  to  great  changes. 
Showers  of  rain  are  frequent  throughout  the  year,  and  as  violent  in 
winter  u  they  are  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Pico.  The  sea 
which  surrounds  the  Azores  is  exposed  to  incessant  gusts  and  gales, 
on  which  account  it  is  rather  dreaded  by  seamen.  The  changes  of  the 
wind  are  frequent  and  sudden,  rendering  the  navigation  between  the 
U  very  tedious. 

Grain  and  cattle  are  the  staple  articles  furnished  by  this  island. 
The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  flax, 
French  and  broad  beans,  and  a  little  barley.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  corn  is  exported  to  Portugal.  The  most  common  Vegetables  are 
yams,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  and  capsicums.  All  the  fruit- 
trees  of  Southern  Europe  succeed ;  the  oranges  of  Terceira  are  now 
hardly  inferior  to  those  of  St.  Michael's,  and  are,  with  lemons,  largely 
exported  to  England.  The  vineyards  are  extensive,  but  the  wine  is 
converted  into  brandy,  and  the  wine  consumed  in  the  island  is 
imported  from  Fayal.  The  apples,  pears,  figs,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts 
are  good.  On  the  declivities  there  are  some  pine-woods  and  beech-trees. 
Quantities  of  orchilla  are  collected  from  the  rocks.  Goats  are 
numerous.  A  few  small  horses  are  reared ;  oxen  and  asses,  which  are 
numerous,  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Hogs  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  fed  on  Indian  corn  and  chestnuts.  There  are  no  wild 
animals,  except  rabbits,  and  no  poisonous  reptiles.  Fowls  and 
turkeys  abound.  There  are  thousands  of  blackbirds,  woodcocks,  and 
partridges.  Fish  is  said  to  be  abundant.  Sometimes  whales  are 
seen  near  the  island. 

The  population  is  settled  in  three  towns  and  fifteen  villages.  Angra 
is  the  capital  [ANORA].  Praya,  which  has  about  3000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  sandy  deep  bay,  well  defended 
by  nature  and  art,  and  has  some  commerce  with  Portugal  and 
Madeira :  it  exports  grain  and  live-stock. 

Very  good  linen  and  coarse  woollen  cloth  is  made  on  the  island  for 
home  consumption.  Coarse  earthenware  is  also  manufactured  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  clay  for  which  is  imported  from  Santa  Maria. 
The  exports  consist  of  grain  and  live-stock,  which  go  to  Portugal  and 
Madeira,  and  of  brandy,  oranges,  and  orchilla,  which  go  chiefly  to 
England  and  Hamburgh.  The  imports  are  principally  coarse  cotton 
fabrics,  some  woollen  cloth,  hardware  and  cutlery,  and  cod,  most  of 
which  articles  are  brought  from  England.  The  average  annual 
amount  of  imports  during  1836-40  was  21,715i,  that  of  exports 
wag  34,8311.  A  good  deal  of  smuggling  is  carried  on. 

Terceira  wag  discovered  in  1445  ;  and  it  then  received  its  present 
appellation,  being  the  third  of  the  Azores  in  the  order  of  discovery. 
It  was  then  uninhabited,  but  it  was  immediately  settled  by  several 
families  from  Portugal.  In  1580,  when  Philip  II.  took  possession  of 
Portugal,  the  inhabitants  declared  against  him,  and  repulsed  his  fleet 
from  their  shores ;  but  in  1583  they  were  obliged  to  submit.  In  1828, 
when  Don  Miguel  had  abolished  the  constitutional  government  of 
Portugal,  and  proclaimed  himself  absolute  king,  Terceira  declared  for 
Donna  Maria ;  and  in  1 829  a  large  fleet  and  army  sent  by  Don  Miguel 
for  the  conquest  of  the  island  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  from  the 
town  of  Praya.  In  1831  the  other  islands  of  the  group  were 
recovered  for  Donna  Maria  by  a  small  number  of  troops  sent  there 
from  Terceira. 

(Ashe's  History  of  the  Azoret  or    Western   hlandi ;    Von   Buch's 

Phyiikalische  Beschreil/uny  der  Canariichm  Inseln  ;  Fowler's  J<*  "/•/<// 

of  a  Tour  in  the  State  of  ffea    York,  and  Return  to  England  hi/  Hie 

Western  Itlamh ;  Bnid'g  Description  of  the  Azores  or  Western  hlandi; 

Geographical  Journal.) 

AZOTUS.     [AsHDOD.] 

AZTECS  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  who  settled  last  in  that  part  of 
America  now  called  Mexico.  They  were  living  as  a  tribe  about  the 
year  1160  of  our  era  in  Aztlan,  a  country  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  California.  A  man  of  great  influence  in  the  tribe  named 
Huilziton  availed  himself,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  chirping  of  a  bird  to 
persuade  the  men  to  leave  their  native  abode.  Having  crossed  the 
Ki<>  Colorado,  or  one  of  ita  feeders,  at  a  point  beyond  35°  N.  lat., 
they  proceeded  south-eastward  to  the  river  Oila,  where  they  lived  for 
•ome  time,  as  appears  from  the  ruing  of  certain  ancient  buildings 
found  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  After  dwelling  in  several  places, 


they  arrived  at  Hueicolhuacan,  or  Culiacan,  24°  54'  N.  lat.,  108°  1' 
W.  long.  Here  they  remained  three  years,  reformed  their  calendar, 
and  constructed  a  wooden  image  of  their  god  Huitzilopochtli.  In 
1196  they  arrived  at  Tula.  From  this  place  they  removed  in  1216 
to  Zumpauco,  in  the  valley,  where  afterwards  the  city  of  Mexico  was 
founded.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  chief  of  that  place, 
Tochpanecatl ;  and  after  wandering  some  years  about  the  Lake  of 
Tezcuco,  they  finally  settled  at  Acocolco,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  chief  of  Colhuacan  waged  war 
against  them,  and  in  1314  reduced  them  to  slavery.  In  this 
wretched  state  they  lived  for  nearly  half  a  century  at  Tizapan.  A 
service  which  the  Aztecs  rendered  to  their  masters  in  a  war  between 
the  Colhuacanians  and  the  Xochimilchians  was  the  means  of 
procuring  them  their  liberty.  Clavigero  says  (torn.  i.  p.  166)  that 
after  the  battle  the  Aztecs  asked  their  masters  for  some  victim  to 
offer  to  their  god,  and  that  they  were  presented  with  a  dead  bird 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  coarse  stuff.  During  the  night  the  Aztec 
priests  removed  this  mean  offering  from  the  altar,  and  placed 
instead  of  it  some  odoriferous  plants,  and  a  knife  of  itzli  or  obsidian. 
On  the  following  morning  they  invited  the  Colhuacanians  to  the 
festival,  and  bringing  out  four  prisoners  whom  they  had  concealed, 
the  priests  sacrificed  them  in  the  horrid  manner  ever  afterwards 
practised  by  the  Aztecs.  The  Colhuacanians,  horror-struck  at  this 
scene  of  blood,  ordered  this  cruel  tribe  to  remove  from  their  terri- 
tory. The  Aztecs  then  fixed  their  abode  in  Acatzitzintlan,  but 
wishing  to  separate  themselves  still  further  from  their  masters 
proceeded  to  Yztacalco,  a  group  of  islands  which  were  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  the  lake.  On  one  of  these  islands  they  found 
an  eagle  perched  upon  a  nopal  which  grew  out  of  a  rock,  and  they 
selected  that  spot  for  their  permanent  abode,  in  compliance  with  the 
oracle  of  their  god,  who  gave  them  that  omen  as  a  sign  of  the 
termination  of  their  migration.  They  built  there  a  wooden  toocalli, 
or  temple  to  their  idol,  and  encompassed  it  with  houses,  giving  the 
place  the  name  of  Tenochtitlau,  that  is,  the  place  of  a  nopal  upon  a 
rock,  and  also  of  Mexicaltzinco,  from  the  name  of  their  god  of  war, 
Huitzilopochtli,  or  Mexitli,  from  which  the  present  name  of  Mexico 
is  corrupted  by  the  Spaniards.  This  event,  according  to  the  Aztecs' 
chronology,  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  two  Calli  (1325  of  our  era). 
They  divided  their  city  into  four  quarters,  each  of  which  they 
dedicated  to  some  particular  god,  to  whose  honour  they  built  a 
teocalli. 

In  1338  discord  arose  among  them,  and  the  tribe  was  divided 
into  two  factions,  one  of  which  removed  to  a  small  island  north-west 
of  the  teocalli  of  Mexitli,  where  they  built  a  town,  called  at  first 
Xaltilolco,  and  afterwards  Tlatelolco,  which  was  conquered  and 
united  to  Tenochtitlan  under  the  reign  of  Axajacatl,  about  A.D.  1464. 

The  government  of  the  Aztecs  was  at  first  aristocratical.  A  body 
of  twenty  men  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  tribe  presided  over 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  About  the  middle  of  the  14th  century 
both  branches  adopted  the  monarchical  form  of  government.  On 
the  death  of  Huitzilihuitl,  the  second  king  of  Mexico,  it  was  estab- 
lished as  a  law  that  four  of  the  nobles  should  elect  a  king  out  of 
the  collateral  relations  of  the  deceased  monarch,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  children.  This  law  continued  till  the  destruction  of  the  empire. 
Montezuma-Ilhuicamina,  the  first  of  that  name,  was  the  great 
legislator  of  the  Aztecs.  He  also  erected  the  great  teocalli  of  Mexico, 
made  several  important  conquests,  and  after  the  great  inundation, 
which  took  place  in  ]  446,  ordered  the  construction  of  a  magnificent 
dyke,  9  miles  long  and  16J  feet  wide.  In  a  succession  of  wars  with 
the  surrounding  states,  the  Aztecs  extended  their  dominion  over  all 
the  country  comprising  the  modern  districts  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca, 
Puebla,  Mexico,  and  Valladolid,  an  extent,  according  to  Humboldt,  of 
from  18,000  to  20,000  square  leagues. 

Until  the  latter  times  of  the  empire  the  royal  authority  was 
restrained  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  emperors  were  not 
allowed  to  undertake  any  affair  of  importance  which  could  affect  the 
community,  without  first  consulting  the  three  supreme  councils  of 
the  nation.  These  councils  were  composed  of  the  nobility.  With 
the  power  acquired  by  conquests  the  emperors  gained  every  day  more 
ascendancy  over  the  nation,  until,  under  the  emperor  Motezuma  II., 
the  Aztec  government  degenerated  into  a  complete  despotism.  When 
the  king  was  chosen  he  was  consecrated  with  many  fantastic  and 
superstitious  ceremonies  by  the  high-priest,  after  which  he  was 
compelled  to  fast  rigidly  for  four  days ;  then  he  went  to  war  in  order 
to  procure  prisoners-to  serve  as  victims  at  the  festival  of  the  corona- 
tion. When  the  king  returned  from  this  expedition  he  was  solemnly 
crowned.  All  the  offices  in  the  king's  household  were  held  by  the 
first  nobility.  Other  nobles  superintended  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  king,  and  had  the  usufruct  of  them. 

When  war  had  been  decided  upon  against  any  nation  by  the  king 
and  his  councils,  an  ambassador  was  sent  to  the  chief  of  that  nation, 
to  signify  to  him  the  motive  of  the  war,  and  to  propose  the  means  of 
avoiding  it.  If  the  chief  submitted  to  the  terms  proposed,  peace  was 
granted  ;  if  he  refused,  two  successive  embassies  were  then  sent,  the 
first  to  the  most  influential  men  in  the  nation  and  another  to  the 
people.  They  also  sent  with  their  ambassadors  an  image  of  their  god 
Mexitli,  which  if  the  enemies  placed  among  their  own  gods,  that 
nation  became  the  allies  of  the  Aztecs.  In  every  nation  of  Auahuao 
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the  Altec  mine  of  Mexico,  there  was  a  field  not  apart,  called  jootlalli, 
in  which  the  first  battle  wu  fought  When  the  Aztec  army  wa» 
numeroiu  it  wu  counted  by  xiquipilli,  or  divisions  of  8000  inon. 
The  dignity  of  generalissimo  wag  the  first  in  the  state  after  the 
emperor.  Three  other  superior  officer*  commanded  nn.l.  r  him. 
The  general*  and  other  officers,  who  were  always  chosen  out  of  the 
nobility,  gradually  rose  from  the  rank  of  the  common  soldier. 
They  had  throe  military  orders,  called  those  of  the  princes,  of  the 
eagle,  and  of  the  ocelot,  or  American  tiger.  The  defensive  arms  of 
the  Aztecs  were  the  shield,  the  cuirass,  and  the  helmet.  The  shields 
were  made  of  reeds  interwoven  with  cotton  thread  and  covered  with 
feathers,  or  of  turtle-shell  covered  with  plates  of  copper,  silver,  or 
gold.  Some  of  these  shields  were  large  enough  to  cover  their  bodies 
entirely,  and  were  made  so  that  they  could  be  folded  together  and 
carried  under  the  arm,  like  an  umbrella.  Their  cuirasses  were  made 
of  cotton  quilted,  and  were  arrow-proof.  Their  helmets  were  made 
of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  heads  of  tigers,  serpents,  and  other  animals. 
Their  offensive  arms  were  slings,  bows,  spears,  pikes,  clubs,  and 
swords.  They  never  made  use  of  poisoned  arrows.  Their  sword  was 
a  piece  of  some  hard  wood,  3J  feet  long,  the  edge  of  which  was 
formed  of  obsidian.  The  first  blow  of  this  weapon  was  terrible ;  but 
it  was  then  rendered  useless.  Their  ensign  resembled  more  a  Roman 
than  a  modern  standard.  It  represented  an  eagle  in  the  act  of 
darting  upon  a  tiger.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
fortifying  cities,  and  surrounded  them  with  walls,  ditches,  and 
palisadoes ;  but  their  principal  fortifications  were  their  teocallis  or 
temples. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  Aztecs  showed  no  small  degree  of  civili- 
sation. A  supreme  judge  called  cihuacoatl  decided  definitively  in  all 
matters  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  appointed  some  of  the  inferior 
judges  and  also  the  collectors  of  the  revenues.  A  tribunal  composed 
of  three  judges  called  tlacatecatl  sat  every  day  to  hear  causes.  In 
civil  but  not  in  criminal  causes  there  was  an  appeal  from  this  tribunal 
to  the  cihuacoatl.  There  was  also  such  a  gradation  of  district  courts 
with  their  necessary  officers  as  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  judicial 
forms  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  community.  Their  criminal 
laws  were  very  severe.  Treason,  voluntary  homicide,  robbery  of  gold 
or  silver,  theft  in  tho  market-place,  adultery,  and  incest,  were  visited 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  Drunkenness  in  a  young  man 
was  punished  by  hanging  and  throwing  the  body  afterwards  into  tho 
lake,  if  the  offender  was  of  a  noble  family ;  if  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mon people  he  wan  made  a  slave  for  the  first  offence  and  hung  for  the 
second.  At  the  age  of  70  a  man  or  a  woman  might  get  intoxicated 
with  impunity.  No  advocates  were  in  use  among  the  Aztecs :  the 
criminal  himself  conducted  the  defence  of  his  own  cause.  No  other 
proof  could  be  adduced  except  witnesses,  and  in  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses the  criminal  was  allowed  to  clear  himself  by  an  oath.  They 
swore  by  the  sun  :  the  form  of  taking  this  oath  was  to  touch  the 
ground  with  two  fingers  and  then  carry  them  to  their  mouths. 

The  right  of  private  property  was  fully  understood  among  the 
Aztecs.  The  lands  were  held  by  different  tenures,  and  were  appor- 
tioned among  the  king,  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  people.  Of 
these  the  nobility  alone  were  full  possessors ;  the  other  three  merely 
enjoyed  the  use.  The  produce  of  the  common  lauds  was  deposited 
in  storehouses,  from  which  the  inhabitants  were  supplied  gratis 
according  to  their  want*.  The  inhabitants  of  conquered  countries 
ware  obliged  to  pay  tribute  in  kind  to  the  king  both  of  the  produce 
of  the  field  and  of  their  industry.  Among  the  Aztecs  slaves  were 
bought  or  persons  wen  reduced  to  slavery  as  a  punishment  for  certain 
crime*,  but  the  son  of  a  slave  was  in  all  cases  a  freeman. 

The  Aztecs  had  some  imperfect  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  absolute 
and  eternal,  to  whom  worship  was  due.  They  believed  him  to  be 
invisible  and  incorporeal,  and  therefore  no  representation  of  him  was 
either  painted  or  sculptured.  They  gave  to  this  being  the  name  of 
Teotl.  The  epitheU  of  Ipalnemoaui  ('  him  by  whom  we  live '),  and 
Tloque-Nahuauue  (' he  who  has  all  in  himself'),  were  also  given  to 
him.  They  acknowledged  however  a  multitude  of  inferior  deities. 
They  also  believed  in  the  existence  of  an  evil  spirit,  called  by  them 
TUcateoolotoU,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  always  employed  in 
causing  evil  to  mankind.  The  souls  both  of  man  and  beast  they 
believed  to  be  immortal  According  to  their  notions  of  a  future  state, 
there  were  three  different  mansions  where  men  enjoyed  a  future  state 
of  existence.  The  first  wu  the  house  of  the  sun,  where  the  soldiers 
who  fell  in  battle  and  the  women  who  died  in  childbed  were  received. 
It  wu  the  daily  occupation  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  warriors  to 
hail  the  sun  with  hymns  and  dances  on  it*  rising,  and  to  accompany 
it  to  the  zenith,  where  it  wu  met  by  the  female  spirits,  who  in  like 
manner  escorted  the  great  luminary  in  the  rest  of  its  course.  After 
a  period  of  four  years  had  elapsed  they  were  transformed  into  cloud*, 
or  into  birds  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage,  and  they  ascended  into 
heaven  to  breathe  the  pure  ether,  or  occasionally  descended  on  the 
earth,  where  their  time  wu  passed  in  singing  and  inhaling  the  per- 
fumes of  planU  and  flowers.  The  second  abode  was  the  Tlalocan,  or 
the  abode  of  the  god  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  water,  which  wu  the  place 
that  the  spirits  of  young  children  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  that  god 
and  of  all  others  who  had  died  of  certain  diseases  inhabited  :  in  this 
place  they  were  regaled  with  every  sort  of  delicacy  that  could  produce 
delight.  The  third  abode  wu  the  Mictlan,  or  hell,  where  Mictlon- 


teuctli  and  Mitloncihuatl,  the  god  ami  goddess  of  hell,  reigned, 
place  was  destined  for  those  who  died  in  any  other  way.     In  this  place 
the  departed  spirits  suffered  nothing  except  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  complete  darkness  of  the  place. 

The  Aztecs  supposed  that  four  successive  revolutions  had  at  diffe- 
rent epochs  destroyed  mankind.  These  epochs  were  called  ages  or 
suns.  The  first  wu  called  Tlaltonatiuh,  'the  age  of  the  earth,' which 
took  place  5206  years  after  the  creation  of  the  first  sun  ;  in  whi.  I,  the 
giants  who  hod  then  dominion  over  the  earth  were  destroyed  by 
famine,  and  those  who  escaped  from  this  scourge  were  devoured  by 
tigers.  The  second  wu  called  Tletonatiuh,  '  the  age  of  fire,'  and  hap- 
pened 4804  yean  after  the  preceding  age.  At  this  epoch  the  world 
wu  destroyed  by  fire,  and  as  the  birds  only  could  escape  the  general 
conflagration  men  were  changed  into  birds.  A  man  and  woman  were 
however  saved  in  a  cave.  The  third  epoch,  Ehccatonatiuh,  '  the 
age  of  wind,'  took  place  4010  years  after  the  age  of  fire.  In  tin* 
revolution  the  world  wu  destroyed  by  violent  hurricanes,  and  tin- 
few  men  who  escaped  were  changed  into  apes.  The  fourth  epoch, 
Atonatiuh,  '  the  age  of  water,'  happened  4008  years  after  the  preced- 
ing revolution.  In  this  revolution  a  universal  deluge  occurred,  in 
which  all  men  were  changed  into  fishes  except  a  man  and  a  woman. 
This  privileged  pair  were  saved  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  :  the  children 
of  this  couple  were  all  born  dumb,  and  were  taught  to  speak  by  a 
dove ;  but  every  child  learned  a  different  language.  The  duration  ,.f 
these  four  ages,  which,  according  to  Huuiboldt's  interpretation,  is  as 
we  have  stated  18,028  years,  does  not  exceed  1417  years  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  Ixtilxochitl. 

In  all  the  European  historians  who  have  written  on  the  antiquities 
of  the  Aztecs  the  order  of  these  revolutions  is  different,  the  age  of 
water  being  placed  first  and  that  of  fire  last.  This  error,  according 
to  Humboldt,  has  arisen  from  their  reading  the  painting  which  : 
sents  this  part  of  the  Aztecs'  history  from  left  to  right,  beginning  at 
the  top,  instead  of  reading  from  right  to  left,  beginning  at  the  bottom, 
which  is  the  system  adopted  by  the  Mexican  historian  Fernando  Alba. 
Ixtilxochitl,  who  lived  soon  after  the  conquest :  he  was  a  great  grand- 
son of  the  last  king  of  Acolhuacan.  His  history  of  New  Spain  wu  in 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Jesuits  at  Mexico. 

Of  the  innumerable  inferior  divinities  worshipped  by  the  Aztecs  the 
principal  were  thirteen.  Their  worship  included  sacrifices  of  human 
victims,  of  animals,  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits ;  and  prayer?,  hymns, 
fastings,  and  other  rigorous  penances,  in  which  the  worship)*!-*  fre- 
quently shed  their  own  blood.  The  human  sacrifices  were  so  horrible 
that  the  simple  recital  of  them  excites  disgust  i  and  so  frequent  and 
numerous,  that  the  Mexican  historians  calculate  that  no  less  than 
20,000  victims  perished  every  year;  but  this  must  be  a  great 
exaggeration. 

The  priests  were  very  numerous.  Besides  serving  in  the  temple 
they  were  employed  in  educating  the  youth,  in  painting  the  annals  of 
the  empire,  in  forming  and  regulating  the  calendar,  in  composing 
hymns,  and  in  other  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  The  body  of  the 
priests  was  subject  to  two  high-priests — the  Teotcuctli,  or  divine  lord, 
and  the  Hueiteopixqui,  or  high-priest :  both  offices  were  elective,  ex- 
cept in  Acolhuacan,  where  the  high-priest  was  always  the  second  son 
of  the  king.  (Clavigero,  vol.  il  cb,  vl  p.  39.)  There  were  persons 
of  both  sexes  devoted  to  the  service  of  tho  gods,  who  lived  in  retire- 
ment, practising  very  severe  austerities.  Every  child  who  won  devoted 
by  ita  parents  to  the  service  of  the  temple  wu  consecrated  by  the 
priests  by  making  an  incision  on  itx  breast  with  a  knife  of  obniiluui. 
A  child  of  either  sex,  four  days  after  its  birth,  was  taken  by  tho  miil- 
wife  to  the  court  of  the  house,  where  a  ceremony  analogous  to  baptism 
was  performed. 

In  general,  every  male  child  followed  the  profession  of  his  father. 
From  tlioir  third  to  their  fifteenth  year  they  were  instructed  in  tln-ir 
houses  by  their  parents.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  they  were  «ent  • 
temples  or  to  some  private  school,  to  be  taught  those  n< 
which  their  parents  were  unable  to  impart  to  them.     The  edu 
of  the  Aztec  youth  is  described  in  the  collection  of  Meudozo,  plate 
Iviii.  Ixtv.  (Aglio,  '  Antiquities  of  Mexico,'  vol.  i.) 

When  a  man  and  a  female  had  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  which  for 
the  former  wu  twenty  or  twenty-two,  and  for  the  latter  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  the  marriage  wu  contracted  between  the  families  by  means 
of  a  female  negotiator,  who  wu  sent  to  the  bride  that  the  father  of  the 
youth  had  chosen  for  his  son.  This  woman,  accompanied  1>\ 
other  females  with  lighted  torches  in  their  bonds,  carried  the  bride 
upon  her  shoulders  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  There  she  was 
met  by  the  relations  of  the  intended  husband,  who  after  fumigating 
her  with  copal  introduced  her  into  the  house.  The  couple  were 
placed  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire-side,  and  the  female  negociat. 
together  the  end  of  their  garment*,  in  which  ceremony  they  made  the 
marriage  contract  consist.  An  elderly  man  and  woman,  who  nt  the 
same  time  acted  u  witnesses  to  the  ceremony,  then  delivered  a  speech 
to  the  new-married  couple,  and  presented  them  with  some  food.  !•'.,. ,r 
days  after  they  went  to  the  temple  to  offer  to  their  god  tho  mats  on 
which  they  had  slept 

The  ceremonies  which  the  Aztecs  used  in  their  burial*  were  no  less 
singular.  The  body  wu  dressed  in  a  peculiar  garment,  and  a  flask 
of  water  and  a  number  of  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  tho  body  in 
iU  new  state  was  placed  with  it.  The  body  was  usually  burnt,  with 
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all  the  ornaments,  arms,  instruments,  and  tools  of  the  trade  of  the 
deceased,  and  with  a  techichi,  a  domestic  quadruped  of  the  Mexicans. 
When  the  body  was  consumed  by  the  fire  they  placed  the  ashes  in  a 
vessel,  with  a  gem  of  more  or  less  value  according  to  the  means  of 
the  deceased's  family,  and  this  funeral  urn  was  buried  in  a  deep  hole, 
and  libations  of  pulque  were  offered  upon  it  for  several  days.  With  the 
bodies  of  kings  and  great  lords,  their  priest,  some  of  their  wives,  slaves, 
and  other  servants  of  their  household  were  killed  and  then  burnt. 
Those  who  died  of  leprosy  and  other  diseases,  or  before  attaining  the 
age  of  seventeen,  were  buried  without  burning  :  their  bodies  were 
placed  in  niches  made  of  stone  and  mortar,  sitting  upon  a  chair  sur- 
rounded by  their  arms,  and  wearing  many  valuable  jewels.  They  had 
no  appointed  place  for  burying  their  dead  :  some  buried  them  in  their 
own  gardens,  and  others  in  the  teocalli.  The  ashes  of  the  kings  were 
deposited  in  the  great  teocalli. 

The  Aztecs  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  astronomical  know- 
ledge. They  had  a  solar  year  of  365  days  divided  into  18  months 
of  20  days  each.  The  5  complementary  days,  which  they  called 
nemontemi,  or  useless,  were  added  to  the  last  month.  The  year  was 
represented  in  their  paintings,  as  the  engraving  shows,  by  a  circle, 
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in  the  centre  of  which  they  placed  a  figure  intended  to  represent  the 
moon  illuminated  by  the  sun  ;  and  in  the  circumference  they  placed 
the  symbols  of  the  18  months.  The  month  was  divided  into  four 
periods  of  five  days  each.  Thirteen  of  their  years  formed  a  period 
analogous  to  the  Roman  Indiction,  which  they  called  tlalpilli ;  four 
tlalpilli  formed  a  xiuhmolpilli,  or  ligature  of  years  ;  and  two  xiuhmol- 
pilli  a  huehuetiliztli,  or  old  age  of  104  years.  Instead  of  adding  one 
day  every  fourth  year,  as  we  do,  they  added  thirteen  days  every  fifty- 
two  years.  They  had  also  a  lunar  year  by  which  they  regulated  their 
sacred  festivals.  The  years  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Tochtli,  a  rabbit ;  Acatle,  a  cane  or  reed  ;  Tecpatl,  a  flint ;  and  Calli, 
a  house.  The  first  year  of  their  century  was  called  first  rabbit ;  the 
second,  second  cane  ;  the  third,  third  flint ;  the  fourth,  fourth  house ; 
the  fifth,  fifth  rabbit ;  and  so  on  till  the  indiction  ended  with  the 
thirteenth  rabbit.  The  second  period  began  with  the  first  reed,  and 
then  followed  second  flint,  third  house,  and  fourth  rabbit,  to  end 
with  the  thirteenth  cane.  The  order  of  the  third  period  was  flint, 
house,  rabbit,  reed ;  and  that  of  the  fourth,  house,  rabbit,  reed,  and 
flint.  The  age  was  represented  in  their  paintings  by  a  circle  formed 
by  a  serpent  biting  its  tail,  and  forming  four  foldings  with  its  body, 
which  corresponded  to  the  four  inductions.  In  the  centre  of  this  circle 
they  painted  a  face  representing  the  sun,  and  round  it  the  images  of 
a  rabbit  or  hare,  a  reed,  a  knife  of  flint,  and  a  house,  and  upon  each 
sign  the  number  of  that  sign  expressed  in  dots  or  rounds.  Their 
year,  according  to  the  computation  of  Clavigero  (vol.  ii.  p.  234),  began 
on  the  26th  of  February,  on  the  first  year  of  the  cycle ;  but  every 
fourth  year  it  was  anticipated  one  day,  and  on  the  last  year  of  the 
cycle  it  began  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  because  of  the 
thirteen  intercalary  days  of  the  leap  years.  According  to  Humboldt 
('  Researches,'  p.  132),  the  beginning  of  the  Aztec  year  varied  from 
the  9th  to  the  28th  of  January.  The  day  was  divided  into  eight  parts, 
four  of  which  were  for  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  two  for 
it*  passage  across  the  meridian,  corresponding  to  the  third,  ninth, 
fifteenth,  and  twenty-first  hours  of  astronomical  time.  They  ascer- 
tained the  hour  in  the  daytime  by  the  sun  and  at  night  by  the  stars. 
The  names  of  different  months  were  taken  from  some  festival  or  from 
Rome  circumstance  which  usually  happened  in  the  month,  and  the 
Mme  WM  observed  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  days.  The  days 
were  all  desiifnated  by  a  particular  name.  At  the  end  of  every 
Xfattmolpilti  tlmy  held  a  religious  festival,  somewhat  analogous  to 
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the  sabbatic  year  of  the  Jews.  On  the  eve  of  the  festival  they 
destroyed  the  furniture  of  their  houses  (Clavigero,  vol.  ii.  p.  84),  and 
extinguished  the  fires.  Some  priests  then  proceeded  from  the  prin- 
cipal temple  to  the  neighbouring  mountain  to  kindle  the  new  fire. 
This  was  procured  by  the  friction  of  two  dry  pieces  of  wood  upon  the 
breast  of  a  prisoner,  who  was  afterwards  sacrificed  upon  the  moun- 
tain. After  the  fire  in  the  temple  had  been  lighted  the  inhabitants 
received  a  portion  of  the  sacred  fire.  The  next  thirteen  days  were 
occupied  in  replacing  the  destroyed  furniture. 

The  Aztecs  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  social  life.  The 
monuments  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  which  still  exist, 
are  not  devoid  of  merit.  The  designs  of  their  painters  are  coarse  and 
uncouth ;  the  figures  are  fantastical,  and  only  drawn  in  profile  ;  but 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  their  colours. 
Their  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  are  of  a  higher  degree  of 
excellence.  The  Aztecs  were  also  acquainted  with  the  art  of  casting 
in  metal  figures  of  natural  objects.  Their  mosaic,  or  rather  works  of 
embroidery,  were  admirable.  The  method  they  adopted  was  to  glue 
feathers  of  different  colours  upon  a  piece  of  canvass,  and  then  place  it 
upon  a  tablet  of  wood  or  a  plate  of  copper.  They  laid  the  feathers  so 
even,  and  matched  the  colours  so  admirably,  as  to  give  to  objects  thus 
represented  the  appearance  of  painting.  Another  kind  of  mosaic  work, 
made  with  pieces  of  shells  of  different  colours,  was  done  by  separate 
artificers,  every  one  of  whom  undertook  a  part,  and  then  another 
artist  arranged  the  different  parts  together,  so  as  to  complete  the 
performance. 

The  houses  of  the  poor  were  made  of  reeds,  or  of  unbaked  brick, 
and  were  roofed  with  a  certain  species  of  grass,  upon  which  they 
placed  leaves  of  the  aloe,  cut  in  the  shape  of  tiles.  They  had  but  one 
apartment,  where  all  lived  together.  The  houses  of  the  citizens  had 
besides  an  ajauhcalli,  or  oratory,  and  a  temazcalli,  or  bath.  The  houses 
of  the  nobles  were  built  with  stone  and  mortar,  and  consisted  of  two 
stories,  covered  with  a  flat  roof  or  terrace.  Their  stuffs  were  of  cotton, 
of  rabbit's  hair,  of  a  certain  species  of  palm,  and  of  thread  made  out 
of  the  leaves  of  the  aloe.  The  dress  of  the  men  consisted  merely  in 
a  sash  tied  round  the  waist,  with  the  two  extremities  hanging  before 
and  behind,  and  a  square  mantle,  4  feet  long,  the  two  extremities  of 
which  were  tied  upon  the  chest.  This  mantle  covered  the  shoulders 
and  all  the  body  behind.  The  women  wore  a  square  piece  of  stuff  tied 
round  their  waists,  which  descended  down  to  their  ankles,  and  a  sort 
of  waistcoat  without  sleeves.  Their  shoes  consisted  in  a  sole  cut  out 
of  the  leaves  of  the  aloe,  fastened  to  the  foot  with  a  cord.  The  kings 
wore  instead  thin  plates  of  silver,  gold,  or  copper.  None  of  the  Aztecs 
ever  cut  their  hair,  with  the  exception  of  the  virgins  who  were  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  temples  ;  the  men  tied  it  on  the  crown  of 
their  heads,  and  the  women  let  it  hang  down  their  shoulders.  Both 
men  and  women  wore  rings  and  other  ornaments  in  their  ears,  nose, 
and  under  lip,  as  also  collars  and  bracelets.  On  their  festivals  they 
ate  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  prisoners  or  slaves  who  had  been  sacrificed 
in  the  temple. 

In  June  1853  a  couple  of  children,  stated  to  have  been  brought 
from  a  city  long  hidden,  called  Ixamayil,  were  exhibited  in  London 
as  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Aztecs.  They  were  dwar*^, 
almost  idiots,  and  knew  no  language,  though  with  much  difficulty 
they  had  been  taught  to  pronounce  a  few  words  of  English.  A  most 
improbable  tale  was  related  of  the  manner  of  their  being  obtained ;  and 
it  was  added  that  the  pure  race  had  become  thus  diminutive,  and  that 
they  were  employed  only  as  priests  or  priestesses,  or  rather  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  deity.  Professor  Owen,  on  examining  them,  pronounced 
that  they  were  merely  exceptional  dwarf  specimens  of  some  race, 
probably  South  American,  of  the  usual  stature,  with  a  mixture  of 
European  blood;  and  Dr.  Conolly,  formerly  of  Hanwell,  asserted 
that  they  were  examples  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  cretinism,  not  attended 
with  goitres. 

The  Aztecs  made  use  of  several  intoxicating  liquors,  the  principal 
of  which  was  that  called  by  the  Spaniards  '  pulque,'  made  of  the  juice 
of  the  aloe.  In  conveying  goods  beasts  of  burden  were  not  used  ;  the 
articles  were  carried  by  men,  upon  their  shoulders.  They  had  public 
roads  and  inns,  also  bridges,  some  of  which  were  suspended  over  the 
torrents.  These  suspension-bridges  consisted  of  a  sort  of  hammock, 
made  of  strong  ropes  of  aloe,  and  suspended  from  two  trees  on  each 
side  of  the  stream.  In  their  chinampas,  or  floating-gardens,  which 
floated  on  the  lake,  or  were  attached  to  the  shore,  they  cultivated 
Indian  corn  and  several  species  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

The  Aztec  language  wants  the  sounds  corresponding  to  the  letters 
*>  d,  f,  g,  and  r,  and  abounds  in  those  expressed  by  I,  x,  t,  tl,  Iz,  and  z. 
The  letter  I,  though  occurring  so  often  in  that  language,  is  never  found 
at  the  commencement  of  a  word.  The  language  has  very  few  mono- 
syllabic words,  and  although  it  allows  great  freedom  in  the  compounding 
of  words,  even  to  the  extent  occasionally  of  no  less  than  sixteen  syllables, 
yet  few  are  monosyllables  in  their  roots.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed 
by  doubling  the  first  syllable  and  adding  the  particle  in  to  the  word, 
thus  from  miztli,  a  cat,  is  formed  mimi/tin,  cats.  This  reduplication 
is  sometimes  made  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  as  ichpochtli,  a  girl, 
ichpopochtin,  girls.  In  all  the  examples  quoted  by  Humboldt  it 
should  be  observed  the  I  is  dropped  in  the  plural.  Verbal  nouns  are 
formed  by  means  of  the  particle  liztli ;  thus  from  tlatlolana,  to  ask  a 
question,  they  form  the  noun  tetlaniliztli,  a  question.  The  Aztec 
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language  is  very  regular  in  ita  construction,  and  abounds  in  word* 
ft/^fir4~l  t<>  compliment  The  word  notlazomahuizteopixcatatzin, 
namely,  my  esteemed  lord  and  reverend  priest  and  father,  is  the  word 
commonly  used  by  a  Mexican  in  addressing  a  priest  This  word  U 
thus  analysed  by  Clavigero,  no,  my,  tlazontli,  cttrenfd,  mahuiztic, 
iwerad,  teopixqui  (god-teeper),  prit*,  tatli,  father. 

The  Aztecs  cultivated  the  arts  of  oratory  and  poetry.  Few  of  their 
moral,  religious,  historical,  and  dramatic  performances  have  reached 
us.  They  had  orators  who  spoke  on  certain  public  occasions,  such  as 
on  embassies,  elections  of  kings,  marriages,  and  other  ceremonies. 
Specimens  of  these  discourses  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Father 
Sahagun  in  his  '  Historia  General  de  Nueva  Espana,'  (Aglio's 
'  Antiquities  of  Mexico,'  vol  vil) 

The  Aztecs  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing, 
but  represented  past  events  by  means  of  certain  hieroglyphics.  In 
writing  any  series  of  hieroglyphics,  Humboldt  says  that  their  order 
was  from  right  to  left,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  pro- 
ceeding upwards ;  but  Clavigero  says  that  if  the  painter  began  his 
series  at  the  right  superior  angle  of  the  canvass,  he  proceeded  horizon- 
tally from  right  to  left ;  if  he  began  at  the  opposite  superior  angle, 
he  continued  perpendicularly  downwards;  if  he  began  at  the  left 
inferior  angle  he  proceeded  horizontally  to  the  right ;  and  perpendi- 
cularly upwards  when  he  began  on  the  opposite  inferior  angle. 

To  such  as  may  be  inclined  to  study  the  antiquities  of  the  Aztecs, 
Lord  Kihgsborough's  excellent  work  '  On  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico ' 
will  be  found  both  interesting  and  instructive.  It  includes  fac-similes 
of  the  Mexican  paintings  in  the  Vatican,  in  the  Borgian  museum  of 
the  College  of  Propaganda  at  Rome,  of  the  Codex'Tellcriano  Remensis 


at  Paris,  of  those  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  of  the  libraries  of 
Oxford,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Dresden;  and  also  several  collections 
belonging  to  private  individuals:  the  rare  and  excellent  collection  .,!" 
engravings  of  Mexican  monuments  made  by  Captain  Dupaix  by  order 
of  the  Spanish  government :  a  description  of  the  paintings  and  monu- 
ments in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  English,  with  numerous  judicious  and 
learned  notes  and  criticisms ;  and  the  original  and  interesting  '  Historia 
General  de  Nueva  Espana'  of  Father  Sahagun,  never  before  published. 
Some  notice  of  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  and  other  buildings 
recently  discovered  in  the  country  of  the  Aztecs  will  be  found  under 
AMERICA,  Anliijuitia  of. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  table  of  the  kings  of  the  Aztec 
dynasty,  taken  from  Clavigero,  vol.  iv.  pp.  61-55  : — 

A.U. 

Acumapitzin 1352-1389 

HulUlIihultl 1389.1410 

Chimalpopooa 1410.1422 

Izeoetl 1423-1436 

Motnumt-llhuicanrina 1436.1464 

Aiajacatl 1464.1477 

TUoc 1477.1480 

Ahutzotl 1480.1302 

MottzunuuXocojotz'm 1602-1 520 

Cuitlahuatxin,  reijmed  thicc  months     .        .     .  1520 

Quauhtemotzin,  reigned  nine  months        .         .  1521 

(Clavigero's  Storia  Antica  del  if emit o,  Cesena,  1780;  Humboldt' s 
Jfittoirc  Politique  du  Royaume  de  la  Nmtrette  Etpagne  ;  Allot  fit tor- 
ague,  on  Vnei  det  CordMira;  Aglio'e  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  London, 
1830). 


B 

BAALBEC,  a  ruined  city  in  Ccole-Syria,  is  situated  according  to  j 
Rennell  in  34°  1'  30"  N.  lat,  36°  11'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  ] 
44  miles  S.S.E.  from  Tripoli,  42  miles  E.N.E.  from  Beirut,  and  125 
miles  W.8.W.  from  Palmyra.     The  name  signifies  in  Syriac  '  the  City 
of  the  Sun  ; '  accordingly  the  Greeks  called  it  Heliopolis,  which  the 
Romans  appear  to  have  retained.     The  native  name  however  survived 
its  Greek  synonym,  which  probably  was  seldom  used  by  the  Asiatics 
at  any  time. 

The  city  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground  immediately 
under  the  Anti-Libanus  and  near  the  junction  of  two  plains,  one  of 
which  slopes  towards  the  north  and  is  watered  by  the  Asy,  the  ancient 
Orontes,  the  other  towards  the  south  drained  by  the  Li  tano,  the  ancient 
Leontes.  The  Asy  enters  the  sea  below  Antiooh,  and  the  Litan(S  a 
little  north  of  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre ;  and  both  these  rivers  rise  a  little 
north  of  Baalbeo.  The  Litand  receives  a  great  increase  of  water  from 
a  fine  fountain  close  by  the  city  walls.  These  streams  are  augmented 
by  several  constant  rills  from  the  melting  snows  of  Libanus.  This 
abundance  of  water  must  at  all  times  have  rendered  Baalbec  a 
delightful  residence. 

When  the  city  was  in  a  flourishing  state  it  is  probable  that  the 
advantages  arising  from  its  commerce  with  Tyre,  and  its  connection  by 
caravan  routes  with  Palmyra,  Antioch,  Damascus,  the  Euphrates,  and 
India  may  have  been  very  great.  The  history  of  the  place  is  very 
obscure  ;  but  from  two  Roman  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  then  a  place  of  some 
importance,  under  the  name  of  Heliopolis.  These  facts  are  also 
confirmed  by  several  coins  of  Roman  emperors. 

At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  city  was  first  founded  is  wholly 
unknown  ;  even  the  epoch  when  the  temples,  which  from  their  style 
must  be  attributed  to  the  Roman  period  were  erected,  is  matter  of 
much  uncertainty.  John  of  Malala  ('Hist  Chron.'  xi.)  says,  that 
vCliiu  Antoninus  Pius  built  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter  at  Heliopolis, 
near  Libanus  in  Phoenicia,  which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  From  several  Roman  imperial  coins  found  here  it  appears 
that  Heliopolis  was  constituted  a  colony  by  Julius  Csesar ;  it  received 
part  of  the  veterans  from  the  fifth  and  eighth  legions  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  and  was  eventually  made  '  Juris  Italic! '  by  Septimius 
Severus  (Ulpianua,  lib.  i.  '  De  C'ensib.')  Several  coins  which  appear 
to  belong  to  Heliopolis  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  ;  three 
of  them  are  here  given. 

Abulfaragius  says  that  Constantino  built  a  temple  here,  and  that 
he  abolished  a  custom  of  this  place  which  permitted  the  promiscuous 
use  of  wives.  We  learn  also  from  the  'Chronicon  Pasohale,'  p.  SOS, 
that  while  Constantine  closed  the  temples  of  the  pagans  only, 
Theodosius  destroyed  some,  and  converted  the  great  and  famous 
temple  of  Heliopolis  into  a  church.  Church  history  gives  little 
more  than  the  names  of  some  bishops  and  martyrs  of  Heliopolis. 
When  Mohammedanism  became  prevalent  this  part  of  the  country  fell 
under  the  government  of  the  Ommaiade  caliphs,  during  whose  time 
Baalbec  was  still  a  considerable  city. 

The  area  inclnned  by  the  walls  contains  the  great  temple,  with  its 

In  and  portico ;  a  smaller  temple,  or  perhaps  basilica,  which  is  the 

best  preserved  of  all  the  buildings.     There  is  also  a  very  singular  and 

unique  circular  temple,  and  a  curious  column  on  the  highest  situation 


within  the  walls,  which  possibly  may  have  been  n  clepsydra  or  water- 
clock.  The  portico,  or  propylaca,  which  formed  the  grand  front  to  the 
buildings  connected  with  the  great  temple,  faces  the  east,  and  ia  260  feet 
long.  It  is  adorned  with  twelve  columns.  The  columns  with  tlnir 
pedestals  are  about  57  feet  high ;  and  the  whole  height  of  the  order 


Copper  coin  of  Septimius  Scvtrus.     Actual  sat 


Copper  coin  of  Philip  the  Elder.      Actual  fizc 


Cupper  coin  of  ntaeilia,  Phlllp'i  Emprcm.     Actual  »ize. 

with  its  attic  and  podium  is  about  93  feet.  On  the  pedestals  of  these 
columns  are  inscribed  vows  in  favour  of  the  empress  Julia  Domna 
and  her  son  Caracalla.  The  portico  leads  to  a  hexagonal  court 
190  feet  long  by  266  feet  wide,  beyond  which  a  quadrangular  court 
or  forum  is  entered,  405  feet  long  by  440  feet  wide.  The  great 
temple,  to  which  the  approach  was  through  these  buildings,  forms 
the  western  part  of  the  vast  structure.  Its  length  is  nearly  290  feet, 
the  width  160  feet,  with  ten  columns  in  front  and  nineteen  at  the 
side  ;  when  perfect  it  was  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  pediment 
'  high ;  the  columns  with  their  pedestals  are  71  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  the  entablature  11  feet  9  inches. 
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The  two  great  inclosures  or  courts  with  their  porticoes  and  exhedrse 
very  much  resemble  the  open  halls  and  exhedne  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  in  Rome,  and  appear  like  them  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  from  sun  and  rain.  In  these  shady 
porticoes  the  merchants  of  Baalbec  may  have  transacted  business ; 
or  it  may  be  that  these  vast  inclosures  were  formed  for  the  purposes 
of  fora,  or  places  of  business,  which  must  have  been  essential  to  a 
wealthy  community,  such  as  Baalbec  certainly  was,  if  the  magnitude 
of  its  ruins  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  wealth.  Another  opinion 
however  is  that  the  buildings  round  the  inclosures  served  as  schools 
and  lodgings  for  the  priests  of  the  Sun.  The  ascent  to  the  portico 
which  formed  the  grand  entrance  to  these  buildings  was  by  a  magni- 
ficent flight  of  48  steps  :  the  propylaea  were  also  flanked  by  a  podium 
or  low  wall,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  two  square  exhedrae 
decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  This  front  is  represented  on 
the  reverse  of  the  coin  of  Otacilia.  The  Turks  appear  to  have 
turned  this  building  into  a  fortress,  and  to  have  heightened  the 
walls  of  the  exhedrae,  finishing  them  with  a  battlement  after  the 
Turkinli  fashion.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  employed  in  the  courts 
of  the  f'/ra  were  of  one  piece  of  granite,  and  above  the  entablature 
there  was  an  attic  divided  at  intervals  by  short  pilasters,  forming 
pedestals  for  statues ;  a  similar  attic  was  placed  over  the  exhedrae  of 
the  great  entrance.  In  every  part  of  these  buildings  also  there  were 
rich  niches  decorated  with  columns  and  adorned  with  statues  and  busts. 

The  great  temple  appears  to  have  been  a  peripteral  pycnostyle 
temple,  having  ten  columns  in  front  and  nineteen  on  the  flank,  the 
columns  being  7  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  1  inch  apart, 
except  in  the  centre  intercolumniation  of  the  portico.  It  appears 
that  in  1550  there  were  still  standing  27  columns  of  the  great  temple  ; 
travellers  subsequently  to  this  period  mention  but  nine  columns, 
with  an  entablature  over  them ;  and  Volney  in  1785  saw  only  six 
standing.  The  shafts  of  these  columns  consist  of  three  pieces,  united 
so  exactly  that  the  blade  of  a  knife  cannot  be  inserted  between  the 
joints. 

The  smaller  but  more  perfect  building,  which  has  eight  columns  in 
front  and  fifteen  on  the  flank,  is  225  feet  in  length,  118  feet  in 
width,  and  1 02  feet  from  the  base  of  the  columns  to  the  apex  of  the 
pediment.  The  columns  of  the  portico,  which  is  dipteral,  have  been 
fluted,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  columns  at  each  flank.  This 
building  which  appears  in  some  respects  to  resemble  an  ancient 
basilica,  is  about  200  feet  to  the  southward  of  the  large  temple,  but 
built  on  a  lower  level,  the  bottom  of  the  basement  of  the  great  temple 
being  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  basement  of  the  smaller  edifice. 
The  site  of  these  buildings  being  very  uneven  the  basement  on  the 
south  side  is  raised  considerably,  with  a  solid  foundation  of  large 
stones.  The  structure  is  peripteral ;  the  columns  are  also  pycnostyle, 


View  of  the  Circular  Temple,  from  Wood  and  Dawkins. 

and  the  portico  is  dipteral  with  a  pseudo-intercolumniation  before 
the  ante  of  the  pronaos.  Among  other  features  of  the  basilica  this 
nnaller  structure,  as  is  represented,  had  a  raised  platform  at  the  end, 
with  the  vaults  below  it  and  steps  descending  into  them.  This 
nnaller  temple  had  an  interior  arrangement  of  columns,  which  were 
probably  placed  there  when  the  building  was  converted  into  a  church. 


The  roof  appears  to  have  been  arched ;  and  as  there  are  no  windows 
in  the  sides  we  must  conclude  that  there  were  openings  in  it.  The 
columns  of  this  building  are  also  made  of  three  pieces  of  stone,  joined 
very  accurately  together  without  cement,  and  strengthened  with  iron 
cramps  fixed  into  a  socket  worked  in  each  stone.  Most  of  the  bases 
had  two  sockets,  oue  circular  and  another  square,  corresponding  to 
two  others  of  the  same  shape  and  dimensions  in  the  under  part  of 
the  shaft :  some  of  the  largest  of  the  circular  cramps  were  a  foot 
long  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  bashaws  of  Damascus  have  carried 
away  large  quantities  of  iron  from  these  ruins  at  different  times,  and 
have  left  marks  of  their  attempts  to  get  at  the  iron  in  the  columns 
which  are  still  standing.  This  method  of  putting  together  the  shaft 
of  a  column  contributes  very  materially  in  a  dry  climate  to  the  strength 
and  durability  of  a  building,  and  in  the  most  perfect  building  at 
Baalbec  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  its  utility  is  shown  :  a  column 
has  fallen  against  the  wall  of  the  cella  with  such  violence  as  to  drive 
in  a  stone  of  the  wall  without  in  the  least  disuniting  the  joints  of 
the  shaft.  Maundrell  speaking  of  this  building  says  that  "  it  strikes 
the  mind  with  an  air  of  greatness  beyond  anything  that  he  ever  saw 
before,  and  is  an  eminent  proof  of  the  magnificence  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture." 

The  circular  temple  is  32  feet  in  diameter  internally,  and  63  feet 
at  its  greatest  width  externally,  with  a  portico  about  50  feet  in 
width.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  niches  on  the  exterior  of 
the  cella,  and  decorated  with  twelve  columns,  eight  of  which  form  a 
dipteral  portico,  which  has  a  flight  of  21  steps  in  front.  From  the 
two  lateral  columns  of  the  portico  commences  the  circular  peristyle 
of  the  building.  The  entablature  of  the  dipteral  portico  is  carried  in 
a  straight  line,  and  that  of  the  peristyle  is  curved  on  the  perpendicular 
face,  and  sweeps  in  an  elegant  line  from  column  to  column,  the  centre 
of  the  curved  architrave  being  bedded  on  the  circular  wall  of  the 
building.  This  edifice  is  decorated  in  the  interior  with  an  Ionic 
order  of  columns,  above  which  is  another  decoration  consisting  of 
niches  with  pediments,  and  between  each  there  is  a  single  column 
with  a  small  portion  of  an  entablature  over  it ;  the  roof  was  a  dome 
probably  open  at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  This  building 
has  been  converted  into  a  Greek  church. 

The  order  most  frequently  used  throughout  these  buildings  is  the 
Corinthian.  The  Ionic  occurs  in  the  interior  of  the  circular  building 
only ;  and  in  the  niches  which  decorate  the  anterior  of  the  fora,  as 
well  as  in  the  building  which  we  have  called  the  basilica,  the  Com- 
posite is  employed.  The  niches  are  decorated  with  columns  and 
pediments,  and  form  the  principal  feature  of  these  edifices  in  their 
ruined  state ;  they  were  intended  for  statues  and  busts,  the  pedestals 
for  which  still  remain.  These  edifices  were  highly  decorated  with 
sculptured  ornament  very  well  executed. 

A  single  Doric  or  according  to  Pocock  a  Tuscan  column  stands 
on  the  hill  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  city,  where  the  walls  inclose 
a  little  of  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus.  This  column  is  raised  on  a 
square  foundation  5  feet  7  inches  high,  consisting  of  three  steps ;  the 
shaft  and  capital  are  composed  of  eighteen  stones,  each  about  3  feet 
high ;  about  ten  feet  below  the  capital  the  shaft  is  surrounded 
by  an  ornament,  consisting  of  five  festoons  very  finely  executed.  Cn 
the  top  of  the  capital  there  are  two  tiers  of  stones,  which  form  a 
small  basin  about  3  feet  deep;  from  this  basin  there  is  a  hole 
cut  through  the  capital,  with  a  semicircular  channel  9  inches  wide  and 
6  inches  deep,  down  the  south  side  of  the  column  and  step.  This 
channel  is  not  perpendicular,  but  forms  an  irregular  curve. 

Without  the  walls  there  are  also  several  ruins.  The  most  remark- 
able is  i  Corinthian  column  in  the  plain  about  two  leagues  from 
the  city :  the  shaft  consists  of  fourteen  stones,  each  about  3  feet 
thick  (high),  and  stands  on  a  base  of  five  steps,  6  feet  3  inches  high ; 
on  the  north  side  there  is  a  square  compartment,  probably  for  an 
inscription,  but  no  traces  of  any  now  remain.  To  the  south-east  of 
the  famous  temple  there  are  fragments  of  columns  of  red  granite, 
and  some  signs  of  the  foundation  of  a  building.  There  is  also  a 
Mohammedan  sepulchre  of  an  octagonal  form,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
city  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  the  dome  of  which  is  supported  by 
granite  columns  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  probably  brought  from 
the  ruins  to  the  south-east  of  the  great  temple.  These  columns 
are  about  12  feet  long  and  5  feet  in  circumference,  so  that  each 
column  was  probably  sawn  into  two  parts  :  the  granite  is  of  a  most 
beautiful  kind  with  large  spots,  and  is  finely  polished.  There  are 
also  some  ruins  at  a  village  a  league  from  the  city  on  the  road  to 
Tripoli ;  among  others  a  building  40  feet  in  length. 

The  city  walls,  which  are  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  appear  to  be 
a  confused  patchwork  put  together  in  haste ;  with  the  rough  stones 
are  fragments  of  capitals,  entablatures,  and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions. 
The  walls  are  from  10  to  12  feet  in  height,  with  large  square 
towers  at  intervals.  The  gates  are  also  built  in  a  rude  style,  with 
the  exception  of  one  on  the  north  side,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of 
a  large  sub-basement,  with  pedestals  and  bases  for  four  columns  in 
magnificent  taste  and  of  a  much  higher  antiquity.  Both  within  and 
without  the  walls  are  confused  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  appear  to 
be  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 

In  contemplating  these  ruins  one  is  struck  by  the  immense  size  of  the 
stones  employed.  Among  others  there  are  at  least  twenty  of  enormous 
dimensions.  On  the  west  side  of  the  basement  of  the  great  temple 
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even  the  second  coone  in  formed  of  stone*  which  are  from  29  to 
87  feet  long,  ami  about  9  feet  thick ;  under  thin  at  the  north -weal 
angle  and  about  20  feet  from  the  ground,  there  are  three  stone* 
which  alone  occupy  Is-  feet  9  inches  in  length,  by  about  12  feet 
thick;  two  are  60  feet,  and  the  third  62  feet  9  inches  in  length. 
The  material  is  a  white  granite  with  large  shining  reins  like  gypsum. 


BepnsenUUon  of  the  great  §tonc»  of  the  buement  of  the  great  Temple, 
from  Pococke's  Trattli  in  Syria. 

This  stone  abounds  on  the  spot  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains ; 
quarries  have  been  opened  in  several  places.  In  one  of  these  there  is 
still  among  other  stones  of  a  vast  size  one  worked  on  three  faces, 
which  is  nearly  70  feet  long,  and  about  14  feet  in  thickness  each  way. 
The  more  ornamental  parts  of  these  buildings  were  carved  out  of  a 
ooarae  white  marble,  which  was  brought  from  a  more  distant  quarry 
west  of  the  city. 

A  village  of  about  100  mean  houses  with  flat  roofs  now  stands  on 
the  south-west  part  of  the  site.  A  large  portion  of  the  space  within 
the  walls  is  entirely  neglected,  while  a  small  part  is  laid  out  in  gardens. 
The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Baal  bee  and  the  name  of  its  founder 
are  alike  unknown.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Baalath  of  Solo- 
mon; and  Benjamin  of  Ttidela  conjectures  that  here  stood  the  palace 
which  that  king  erected  for  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The  city,  judging 
from  its  architectural  remains,  appears  to  have  attained  its  greatest 
prosperity  under  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  taken  by  the  Arabs 
under  Obeidah,  general  of  the  Calif  Omar,  and  from  that  time  it  fell 
rapidly  into  decay.  In  1401  Tamerlane  seized  it,  and  what  remained 
of  the  city  in  1759  was  reduced  to  still  greater  desolation  by  the 
terrible  earthquake  of  that  year. 

(The  Ruint  of  Baalbec,  by  Wood  and  Dawkins ;  Journey  from 
Aleppo  to  Jerutalem,  by  Maundrell ;  De  la  Roque's  Travels;  Voluey's 
Voyage  Pittoraque  ;  Chesney's  Euphrates  and  Tigris), 

BABA',  CAPE,  the  Lectum  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  rocky  bold  headland 
of  Anatolia,  north-west  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyti,  the  ancient  Adramyttium,  and  between  the  islands  of 
Lesbos  (Mitylcnc)  and  Tenedos.  The  cape,  which  is  scarcely  12  miles 
distant  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lesbos,  is  in  39°  30'  N.  lat., 
26°  E.  long.  It  is  an  offshoot  of  Mount  Ida,  the  numerous  tops  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  distance.  The  whole  line  of  the  coast  from  the 
head  of  the  Qulf  of  Adramyti  to  Cape  Baba  is  very  rocky  and  steep, 
and  inland  from  the  bleak  cliff*  there  runs  a  continued  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  gradually  increase  in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  sea 
and  approach  the  summits  of  Mount  Ida.  After  the  cape  M  fairly 
doubled  the  long  level  of  the  plain  of  Troy  presents  itself  in  striking 
contrast ;  for  it  is  so  flat  and  low  that  when  observed  from  a  short 
distance  at  sea  it  looks  like  a  mere  line  nearly  all  the  way  from  Cape 
Baba  to  the  promontory  of  Sigeium  and  the  Hellespont.  Projecting 
from  Cape  Baba  there  is  a  curious  group  of  small  islets,  called  anciently 
from  their  number  Hecatonnesoi,  or  the  Hundred  Islands,  but  named 
by  the  modern  Greeks  Muskonisi.  Six  leagues  to  the  north  of  the 
Cape,  and  in  the  Trojan  plain,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Alexandreia  Troas,  and  about  4  league!  to  the  south,  and  standing 
upon  a  bold  hill  facing  the  sea  and  Lesbos,  are  the  more  important 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Aasos. 

A  small  town  called  Baba,  and  sometimes  by  the  Franks  St  Mary's, 
stands  on  a  shelving  point  of  Cape  Baba,  immediately  above  the  sea. 
It  contains  a  mosque  and  a  half-ruined  castle.  The  dwelling-houses, 
occupied  by  Turks  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  are  built  of  unbaked  brick, 
and  are  mean  in  the  extreme.  In  front  of  the  town  of  Baba  there  is 
a  little  port  formed  with  massive  fragments  of  rock ;  but  it  is  only 
capable  of  receiving  small  fishing  boats,  and  even  they  are  not  safe  in 
it  during  gales  from  the  south  or  west  Yataghans  and  large  knives, 
said  to  be  of  superior  quality,  are  manufactured  in  the  town.  The 
wild  uncultivated  hills,  rising  from  the  sea  like  the  Sussex  Downs, 
afford  good  pasture  for  part  of  the  year :  during  the  remainder  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  a  pastoral  people,  conduct  their  flocks  to 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Ida.  The  voyager  pausing  between  the  island  of 

Lesbos  and  the  main  may  often  see 
their  broad-tailed  sheep  gracing 
among  the  ruins  of  the  once  large  and 
prosperous  city  of  AMOS.  Assos  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Lesbos  ;  it  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul,  who  visited  it  in  his  return  from 
.  :  \  .  .  Troas  (Acts  xx.),  for  ASM*  was  a  sea- 

port strongly  fortified  by  nature  and 

art.  Wheat  of  a  superior  quality  was  exported  from  it.  Very  consider- 
able remains  of  the  city  still  exist,  including  a  large  portion  of  the 
walls,  an  acropolis,  a  theatre,  several  temples,  a  cemetery,  and  a  large 
mass  of  other  ruins.  Its  site  is  now  marked  by  the  miserable  village 
of  Bairaia-Kaleat  The  neighbouring  country  abounds  in  extensive 


woods  of  valonea  oak.  The  large  cups  that  contain  the  acorns  of 
this  species  of  oak  are  used  for  tanning,  and  form  a  principal  article  of 
export  from  Asia  Minor.  The  valonea  (as  the  product  is  commercially 
termed)  is  either  exported  directly  from  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti,  or  it  is 
conveyed  by  coasters  to  Smyrna,  where  it  is  re-shipped  for  Europe. 

BABEL.     [BABTLOK.] 

BAB-EL-MANDEB,  the  name  of  the  strait  by  which  the  Red  Sea 
is  joined  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  which  here  separates  Asia  from 
Africa.  From  the  Arabian  shore  a  cape  of  moderate  height  pro- 
jects, which  is  called  Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  the  much  more  elevated 
land  on  the  African  side  runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  Opposite 
Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  may  be  distant  15  or  16 
miles.  Within  the  strait  there  is  a  low,  rocky,  and  barren  island, 
called  Pertm,  from  4  to  5  miles  long,  the  channel  on  the  eastern  side 
of  which  is  4  miles  wide,  with  a  depth  varying  from  9  to  14  fathoms ; 
on  one  small  shoal  it  is  only  7  fathoms.  On  the  south-west  side  of 
the  island  there  is  a  cove,  which  affords  shelter  against  nearly  every 
wind,  and  a  good  anchorage  in  from  4  to  7  fathoms.  The  western 
channel  is  from  9  to  10  miles  wide,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  near  the 
coast  of  Africa,  are  eight  small  islands,  or  rather  rocks,  called  the 
Eight  Brothers.  In  the  midst  of  the  strait  no  soundings  are  found 
with  100  fathoms  of  line ;  but  close  to  the  Eight  Brothers,  along  the 
coast  of  Abyssinia,  the  depth  of  the  sea  varies  from  16  to  30  fathoms. 
Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  ancient  Palindromos,  projects  a  great  way 
from  the  mainland,  which  here  is  low,  so  that  when  seen  from  a 
distance  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  island.  It  rises  to  no  great  height, 
but  it  is  rocky  and  nigged  on  its  southern  side,  and  extremely  barren., 

There  U  a  current  through  the  strait  into  the  Gulf  of  Aden  from 
May  to  October,  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  northerly  winds 
during  that  period  iu  the  Red  Sea.  During  the  rest  of  the  year, 
when  winds  from  the  south  prevail,  the  current  flows  back  with  great 
rapidity  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  as  there  is  no  escape  for  the 
waters  to  the  northward,  the  surface  of  the  Rod  Sea,  especially  in  its 
northern  part,  becomes  then  considerably  higher  than  during  the 
period  of  the  north  winds. 

The  name  Bab-el-Mandeb  (the  '  Gate  of  Tears ')  was  probably  given 
to  this  strait  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  to  which  small  and  light 
vessels  are  exposed  in  a  narrow  sea,  surrounded  by  rocky  shores,  and 
subject  to  frequent  gusts  of  wind. 

BABER,  or  BABBER,  a  small  island  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
lies  between  8°  and  9°  S.  lat,  and  close  to  130°  E.  long.  It  is  about 
20  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  It  is  surrounded  by  several  islets ; 
the  largest  of  these  is  Wetang,  which  lies  west  of  Baber;  and  between 
them  is  good  anchorage  iu  from  14  to  160  fathoms.  The  island  is 
mountainous,  but  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  On  the  western 
and  eastern  shores  there  are  small  settlements.  They  constitute  two 
independent  communities,  which  are  continually  at  war  with  one 
another ;  and  the  principal  object  of  their  military  incursions  is  to 
kidnap  young  persons,  who  are  sold  as  slaves  to  the  vessels  that  visit 
the  island,  or  obliged  to  cultivate  the  fields  for  their  captors.  The 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  xtill  covered  with  trees  and  bushes  ;  but 
the  remainder  is  cultivated,  and  produces  several  kinds  of  roots, 
Indian  corn,  and  plantains.  There  are  also  considerable  plantations 
of  cocoa-nuts  and  sago-trees.  The  principal  animals  are  cattle,  hogs, 
and  goats.  Fowls  and  birds  are  numerous,  especially  several  kinds  of 
pigeons.  Fish  is  also  plentiful,  but  the  natives  do  not  turn  it  to 
account.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Malay  race ;  they  have  a  few 
pr&hus,  from  10  to  20  tons  burden,  with  which  they  occasionally  visit 
the  neighbouring  islands.  When  the  Dutch  spread  over  the  Indian 
Archipelago  they  had  a  small  establishment  on  this  island,  but  they 
soon  abandoned  it  There  is  some  intercourse  between  the  islanders 
and  the  Dutch  of  Bands. 

BABUYA'NKS  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  forming  part 
of  the  Philippines,  and  lying  to  the  north  of  Luzon.  Babuyan,  tin- 
most  northern  of  the  cluster,  is  in  19°  48'  N.  lat,  122°  E.  long.,  and 
U  about  25  miles  in  circumference.  Four  others  of  about  the  same 
size  are  situate*!  as  follows  : — 

Calayan        19'  28'  N.  lat     121"  80'  E.  long. 
Camiguen    19°  2'        „          121°  68'      „ 
Dalapiri        19"  16'      „          121' 
Fuga  19°  „          12Y  30'      „ 

The  remainder  are  little  better  than  rooky  islets.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  five  which  are  peopled  carry  on  trade  with  the  Chinese,  whom 
they  Kupjily  with  gold,  wax,  cassia,  and  cocoa-nuts. 

BA'BYLON,  a  celebrated  city  of  Assyria,  the  ruins  of  which  cover 
a  large  space  on  the  bank*  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Hilhili,  which  was 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  A.D.  1101.  Hillah  stands  in 
about  82"  29'  N.  lat,  44"  26'  E.  long.,  and  is  about  60  miles  S.  from 
the  city  of  Baghdad. 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon,  says  that  it  "was  the  most 
celebrated  city  of  Assyria.  The  kings  of  the  country  made  it  their 
residence  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  city,  situated  in 
a  great  plain,  was  of  a  square  form,  each  side  120  stadia  in  length, 
which  makes  the  circuit  480  stadia.  It  was  so  magnificent  that  none 
oould  be  compared  with  it  It  was  moreover  encompassed  with  a 
wide  ditch,  deep,  and  full  of  water.  Besides  this  there  was  a  wall 
60  royal  cubit*  thick  and  200  cubits  high.  As  soon  as  the  earth  was 
dug  out  to  form  the  ditch,  it  was  made  into  bricks,  which  were  burnt  in 
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furnaces.  Hot  bitumen  was  used  to  cement  them  together,  and  at 
every  thirty  layers  of  bricks  a  layer  of  reeds  was  placed.  The  sides 
of  the  ditch  were  first  built  in  this  manner,  and  then  the  walls  above 
them ;  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  wall  they  erected  buildings,  with 
only  one  chamber,  each  opposite  the  other,  between  which  there  was 
space  enough  left  for  a  chariot  with  four  horses.  In  the  wall  there 


PLAN  OF  BABYLON, 

Showing  the  prohahle  position  of 
ll.t  walls  of  the  city  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus. 


Jtottril  limft,  ikotciiff  tkt  walll  acnrdinff  to  lltrrxlolttt. 


were  a  hundred  gates  made  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  jambs  and  lintels. 
The  Euphrates  runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts. 
Each  wall  forms  an  elbow,  or  angle  on  the  river,  at  which  point  a 
wall  of  baked  bricks  commences,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  river  are 
lined  with  them.  The  houses  were  built  of  three  and  four  stories. 
The  streets  were  straight,  and  intersected  by  others  which  opened 
on  the  river.  Opposite  the  end  of  the  streets  small  gates  of  brass 
were  formed  in  the  walls  which  lined  the  river.  By  these  gates 
there  was  a  descent  to  the  river,  and  there  were  as  many  gates 
as  there  were  transverse  streets.  The  external  wall  served  for 
defence  ;  there  was  also  an  internal  wall  which  was  not  less  strong, 
but  narrower. 

"  The  centre  of  each  of  these  two  parts  of  the  town  is  remarkable, 
the  one  for  the  palace  of  the  king,  of  which  the  inclosure  was  large 
and  well  fortified ;  the  other,  for  the  place  consecrated  to  Jupiter 
Belus,  of  which  the  gates  were  of  brass,  and  in  existence  when 
Herodotus  wrote.  The  sacred  inclosure  was  a  regular  square,  each 
side  being  two  stadia ;  in  the  centre  was  a  massive  tower,  one  stadium 
in  length  as  well  as  width,  and  above  this  tower  was  raised  another, 
and  above  that  again  were  raised  others,  until  there  were  eight.  An 
ascent,  which  winds  round  the  towers  on  the  outside,  led  up  to  them. 
About  midway  in  the  ascent  there  is  a  resting-place  and  seats,  where 
those  who  ascend  rest  themselves  ;  in  the  last  tower  is  a  large  chapel, 
and  in  this  phapel  a  large  and  magnificent  bed,  and  near  it  a  table 
of  gold. 

"A  bridge  was  built  by  Nitocris,  a  queen  of  Babylon,  to  connect 
the  two  parts  of  the  city  divided  by  the  Euphrates.  The  piers  were 
formed  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  in  order  to  fix  them  in  the  river  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  were  turned  into  a  great  excavation,  leaving 
the  bed  of  the  river  dry.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  lined  with  the  walls,  and  the  descents  to  the  river  from 
the  smaller  gates  were  made.  The  bridge  was  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  city,  and  the  masonry  was  connected  with  iron  and  lead ; 
during  the  day  pieces  of  squared  wood  were  laid  from  pier  to  pier, 
which  were  removed  at  night  lest  the  inhabitants  on  each  side  should 
rob  one  another.  When  the  bridge  was  finished  the  waters  of  the 
Knphrates  were  turned  back  into  their  ancient  bed."  (Herodotus, 
i.  178-186.)  The  fragments  of  Berosus  may  be  compared  with  the 
description  of  Herodotus. 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  buildings,  channeled  and  furrowed  by  the  weather : 
the  surface  of  them  is  strewed  with  pieces  of  brick,  bitumen,  glass,  and 
pottery.  They  have  been  described  more  or  less  fully  by  Ker  Porter, 
Buckingham,  and  other  travellers,  but  most  accurately  and  carefully 
by  the  late  Mr.  Rich.  The  latest  account  of  them  is  that  given  by 


Dr.  Layard  in  his  '  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon ' 
(London,  1853),  which  we  here  extract : — 

"  The  road  from  Baghdad  to  Hillah  crosses,  near  the  village  of 
Mohawill,  a  wide  and  deep  canal,  still  carrying  water  to  distant 
gardens.  On  the  southern  bank  of  this  artificial  stream  is  a  line  of 
earthen  ramparts,  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  most 
northern  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon.  From  their  sum- 
mit the  traveller  scans  a  boundless  plain,  through  which  winds  the 
Euphrates  with  its  dark  belt  of  evergreen  palms.  Rising  in  the 
distance  high  above  all  surrounding  objects  is  one  square  mound,  in  form 
and  size  more  like  a  natural  hill  than  the  work  of  men's  hands. 
This  is  the  first  great  ruin  to  the  east  of  the  river ;  and  the  Arabs 
call  it  'Babel.'  "  (By  Rich  this  ruin -is  called  '  Mujelibe".') 

"  The  traveller  before  reaching  this  ruin,  still  about  four  miles 
distant,  follows  a  beaten  track,  winding  amongst  low  mounds  and 
crossing  the  embankments  of  canals  long  since  dry,  or  avoiding  the 
heaps  of  drifted  earth  which  cover  the  walls  and  foundations  of 
buildings.  Some  have  here  traced  the  lines  of  streets,  and  the 
divisions  between  the  inhabited  quarters  of  ancient  Babylon.  They 
believe  them  to  correspond  with  the  descriptions  of  ancient  authors, 
who  declare  that  the  city  was  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  squares 
by  parallel  thoroughfares.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  than  doubtful 
whether  existing  remains  warrant  any  such  supposition,  or  whether 
any  definite  place  could  be  restored  from  them.  As  yet  no  traces 
whatever  have  been  discovered  of  the  great  wall ; "  (described  above 
from  Herodotus)  "  nor  of  the  ditch  that  encompassed  it.  The  mounds 
seem  to  be  scattered  about  without  order,  and  to  be  gradually  lost  in 
the  vast  plains  to  the  eastward. 

"But  southward  of  Babel,  for  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles, 
there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  mounds,  the  ruins  of  vast 
edifices  collected  together  as  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city.  They  are 
inclosed  by  earthern  ramparts,  the  remains  of  a  line  of  walls  which 
leaving  the  foot  of  Babel  stretched  inland  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  present  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  turning  nearly  at 
right  angles  completed  the  defences  on  the  southern  side  of  the  principal 
buildings  that  mark  the  site  of  Babylon  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river.  Between  its  most  southern  point  and  Hillah,  as  between  Moha- 
will and  Babel,  can  only  be  traced  low  heaps  and  embankments 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  plain. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  space  inclosed  within  this  continuous  ram- 
part could  not  have  contained  the  whole  of  that  mighty  city,  whose 
magnificence  and  extent  were  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world. 
.  .  .  .  The  existing  remains  within  the  rampart  agree  as  little 
in  form  as  in  size  with  the  descriptions  of  Babylon,  for  the  city  was 
a  perfect  square.  Mr.  Rich,  in  order  to  explain  these  difficulties,  was 
the  first  to  suggest  that  the  vast  ruin  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
called  Birs  Nimroud  should  be  included  within  the  limits  of  Babylon. 
He  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  identify  it  with  the  temple  of 
Belus,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  stood  in  one  of  the  western 
divisions  of  the  city.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  imagining  a  square 
large  enough  to  include  the  smaller  mounds  scattered  over  the  plains 
from  Mohawill  to  below  Hillah  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
Birs  Nimroud  at  its  south-western  angle  on  the  other,  the  site  ji  a 
city  of  the  dimensions  attributed  to  Babylon  might  be  satisfactorily 
determined.  But  then  it  must  be  assumed  that  neither  the  outer  wall 
nor  the  ditch  so  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  ever  existed." 
We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  here  that  we  do  not  see  the  least 
ground  or  necessity  for  this  assumption,  which  seems  to  be  made  in 
order  to  account  for  the  total  disappearance  of  the  ancient  fortifi- 
cation? "  It  is  surely  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Layard,  on  page  493, 
"  that  any  human  labour  could  have  obliterated  their  very  traces." 
But  surely  if  human  labour  could  erect  such  ramparts  it  could  much 
more  easily  demolish  them  ;  and  Herodotus  (iii.  159)  says  expressly 
that  Darius  pulled  them  dowu  completely  (irtpieTA.*,  'took  them  away 
all  round.') 

Mr.  Rich  did  not  perceive  any  remains  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  except  the  large  mound  called  Birs  Nimroud,  or  Nemroud, 
and  some  trifling  mounds  called  Anana  near  the  bank  of  the  river ;  Ker 
Porter  shows  in  addition  some  extensive  ruins  between  these.  The 
disappearance  of  the  principal  part  of  the  western  division  of  the  city 
Dr.  Layard  accounts  for  by  supposing  that  the  Euphrates  has  advanced 
and  receded,  during  many  centuries,  between  the  Hindiyah  marshes, 
on  the  west  of  the  city,  and  its  present  bed,  and  that  by  this  shifting 
of  the  bed  of  the  river  the  ruins  "  which  may  have  once  stood  on 
the  western  bank  have  been  gradually  washed  away."  Having 
admitted  that  the  mounds  within  the  earthen  rampart  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  may  represent  the  palace  alluded  to  in  the  description 
of  Herodotus,  and  that  the  Birs  Nimroud  might  possibly,  as  suggested 
by  Rich,  represent  the  temple  of  Belus,  Dr.  Layard  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  what  the  city  was  like.  "  It  may  be  inferred,  I  think,"  he  says, 
"from  the  descriptions  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  that 
Babylon  was  built  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Nineveh.  More  than 
one  fortified  inclosure,  formed  by  lofty  walls,  and  containing  the 
royal  palaces  and  the  temples,  with  their  numerous  dependent 
buildings,  courtyards,  and  gardens,  rose  in  different  quarters  of  the 
city.  They  were  so  built  and  guarded  as  to  be  able  to  resist  an 
enemy  and  stand  a  protracted  siege.  Around  them  there  were  the  com- 
mon dwellings  of  the  people,  with  their  palm-groves,  their  orchards,  and 
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their  plot*  of  corn-land."  The  disappearance  of  the  outer  walls  of 
both  Nineveh  and  Babylon  he  explain*  by  supposing  them  to  have 
tmo  m,,,  ramparts  of  mud  and  brushwood  :  "  Such  defences  when 
one*  neglected  would  soon  fall  to  dust  and  leave  no  trace*  behind." 


Wnt  face  of  the  Him  Scniroud,  from  Rich't  Memoir  on  Babylon. 

"  The  Birs  Ximroud,  the  '  Palace  of  Nimrod '  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
prison  of  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  Jews ;  by  old  travellers  believed  to  be 
the  very  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  by  gome  again  supposed  to 
represent  the  Temple  of  Belua,  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world ;  and 
by  others  to  mark  the  site  of  Borsippa,  a  city  celebrated  as  the  high- 
place  of  Chaldean  worship — is  a  vast  heap  of  bricks,  slag,  and  broken 
pottery.  It  is  situated  about  6  miles  to  the  south-west  of  HiUah,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  vast  marsh  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Hindiyah 
Canal  and  by  the  periodical  floods  of  the  Euphrates.  The  dry  nitrous 
earth  of  the  parched  plain,  driven  before  the  furious  south  wind,  has 
thrown  over  the  huge  mass  a  thin  covering  of  soil  in  which  no  herb 
or  green  thing  can  find  nourishment  or  take  root.  Thus,  unlike  the 
gram-clothed  mounds  of  the  more  fertile  districts  of  Assyria,  the  Bin 
Ximroud  is  ever  a  bare  and  yellow  heap.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
198  feet,  and  has  on  its  summit  a  compact  mass  of  brickwork  37  feet 
high  by  28  feet  broad,  the  whole  being  thus  235  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  Neither  the  original  form  nor  object  of  the  edifice  of  which 
it  ia  the  ruin  has  hitherto  been  determined.  It  is  too  solid  for  the 
walls  of  a  building,  and  iU  shape  is  not  that  of  a  tower.  It  is  pierced 
by  square  holes  apparently  made  to  admit  air  through  the  compact 
structure.  On  one  aide  of  it,  beneath  the  crowning  masonry,  lie  huge 
fragment*  torn  from  the  pile  itself.  The  calcined  and  vitreous  sur- 
face of  the  bricks,  fused  into  rock-like  masses,  shows  that  their  fall 
may  have  been  caused  by  lightning  ;  and  as  the  ruin  is  rent  almost 
from  top  to  bottom,  early  Christian  travellers,  as  well  as  some  of 
more  recent  date,  have  not  hesitated  to  recognise  in  them  proofs  of 
that  divine  vengeance  which,  according  to  tradition,  arrested  by  fire 
from  heaven  the  impious  attempt  of  the  first  descendants  of  Noah." 
The  inscribed  bricks  taken  from  the  Birs  Nimroud  all  bear  the  name 
of  Nebuchadnezzar :  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  thin  however  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  building.  "  He  may  have  merely  added  to 
or  rebuilt  an  earlier  edifice." 

"  The  ruins  are  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  undoubtedly  the 
remains  of  two  different  buildings.  A  rampart  or  wall,  the  remains 
of  which  are  marked  by  mounds  of  earth,  appears  to  have  inclosed 
them  both.  To  the  west  of  the  high  mound  topped  by  the  tower- 
like  pile  of  masonry  is  a  second,  which  is  larger  but  lower,  and  in 
shape  more  like  the  ruins  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It 
i»  traversed  by  ravines  and  water-courses,  and  strewed  over  it  are  the 
usual  fragments  of  stone,  brick,  and  pottery.  Upon  its  summit  are 
two  small  Mohammedan  chapels."  Dr.  Layard  made  no  excavation  in 
the  Bin  Nimroud.  He  gives  a  proposed  restoration  of  the  structure, 
representing  a  building  rising  by  several  distinct  stages  or  terraces 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  on  which  side  it  terminates  in  a  perpen- 
dicular wall.  "  It  U  probable,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  ascents  from 
terrace  to  terrace  consisted  of  broad  flights  of  steps  carried  up  the 
centre  of  each  stage." 

"  The  edifice  of  which  this  remarkable  ruin  is  the  remains  was  built 
of  kiln-burnt  bricks.  Fragments  of  stone,  marble,  and  basalt,  scattered 
among  the  rubbish,  show  that  it  was  adorned  with  other  materials. 
The  cement  with  which  the  bricks  were  united  is  of  so  tenacious  a 
quality  that  it  1s  almost  impossible  to  detach  one  from  the  man 
entire.  The  ruin  is  a  specimen  of  the  perfection  of  Babylonian 
masonry."  The  circumference  of  the  Bin  Nimroud,  according  to  Mr. 
Hich,  measures  762  yards. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  all  travellers  who  have  visited  the  spot, 
that  the  large  man  of  ruins  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
(marked  A  on  the  plan),  and  called  Kasr  by  Rich,  or  the  MujeliW 
('  overturned '),  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs,  according  to  Dr. 
Layard,  are  the  remains  of  the  fortified  palace.  It  is  situated  a  little 
to  the  west  of  a  ravine,  100  yards  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  about  60 
feet  deep,  which  has  been  formed  by  those  who  dig  for  bricks.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  ruin,  and  from  it*  being  uncovered  and  in  part 
detached  from  the  rubbish  it  is  visible  from  a  considerable  distance  ; 
but  so  surpriningly  fresh  in  its  appearance,  that  it  was  only  after  a 
minute  inspection  that  Mr.  Rich  was  satisfied  of  its  being  in  reality  a 
Babylonian  remain.  "  It  consist*,"  he  says,  "  of  several  walls  and 
piers,  which  face  the  cardinal  points,  eight  feet  in  thickness;  in  some 
places  ornamented  with  niches  and  in  others  strengthened  by  pilasters 


North  face  of  the  Kasr. 


and  buttresses  built  of  fine  burnt  brick  still  perfectly  clean  and  sharp, 
laid  in  lime-cement  of  such  tenacity  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
extract  a  brick  whole.  The  tops  of  these  walls  are  broken,  and  may 
have  been  much  higher;  on  the  oiitside  they  have  in  some  places 
been  cleared  nearly  to  the  foundations,  but  the  internal  r paces  formed 
by  them  are  yet  filled 
with  rubbish  in  some 
parts  almost  to  their 
summit.  One  part  of  the 
wall  bos  been  split  into 
three  parts  and  over- 
thrown as  if  by  an 
earthquake ;  some  de- 
tached walls  of  the  aamn 
kind,  standing  at  dif- 
ferent distance*,  show 
what  remains  to  have 
been  only  a  small  part 
of  the  original  fabric  ; 
indeed  it  appears  that 
a  subterranean  passage  discovered  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ravine, 
as  well  as  an  extremely  thick  wall  of  yellowish  brick  cemented  with 
brilliant  white  mortar  which  crosses  the  northern  end,  were  con- 
nected with  it  Near  this  ruin  is  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  sides  of  which 
are  curiously  streaked  by  the  alternation  of  its  materials ;  the  chief 
part  of  which,  it  is  probable,  was  unburnt  brick,  as  some  were  found 
here.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  ruin  is  the  famous  tree  which  the 
natives  called  Athela,  and  which  they  maintain  to  have  been  flourish 
ing  in  ancient  Babylon.  It  stand*  on  a  kind  of  ridge  ;  one  side  of  its 
trunk,  with  verdant  branches  at  the  top,  only  remains :  the  branches 
waving  in  the  wind  produce  a  melancholy  rustling  sound."  Dr. 
Layard  believes  that  it  is  a  species  of  tamarisk. 

"  This  wonderful  piece  of  masonry,"  say*  Dr.  Layard,  "  is  so  per- 
fect and  so  fresh  in  colour  that  it  seems  but  the  work  of  yesterday, 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  building  which  stood  in  the 
midst  of  old  Babylon.  .  .  .  Upon  nearly  every  brick  is  clearly  and 
deeply  stamped  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
inscribed  face  is  always  placed  downwards.  .  .  .  This  ruin  has  for 
ages  been  the  mine  from  which  the  builders  of  cities  rising  after  the 
fall  of  Babylon  have  obtained  their  material*.  To  this  day  there  are 
men  who  have  no  other  trade  than  that  of  gathering  bricks  from  1 1n- 
vast  heap,  and  taking  them  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages,  and  even  to  Baghdad.  There  ia  scarcely  a  house  in  Hillali 
which  is  not  entirely  built  of  them  ;  and  as  the  traveller  passe* 
through  the  narrow  streets  he  see*  in  the  walls  of  every  hovel  a 
record  of  the  glory  and  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar." 

With  the  exception  of  the  solitary  pile  of  masonry  rising  in  the 
centre,  and  already  described,  this  mound  consists  of  little  else  than 
shattered  brickwork.  As  it  has  been  a  brick-quarry  for  thousands  of 
yean,  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  much  to  repay  the  labour  of  exca- 
vation. Dr.  Layard  found  fragments  of  brick  covered  with  a  thick 
enamel  or  glaze.  On  them  are  traced  parts  of  figures  and  ornaments 
in  brilliant  blue,  red,  deep  yellow,  white,  and  black  ;  the  colours  still 
preserving  their  original  brightness.  They  are  supposed,  with  good 
reason,  to  have  been  used  in  the  walls  of  the  palace,  which  ancient 
authors  say  were  painted  with  the  figure*  of  men  and  animals.  Dr 
Layard  continued  a  few  of  the  tunnels  already  opened  by  Rich,  but 
was  Boon  compelled  to  de.««t  by  the  falling  rubbish.  He  was  fortu- 
nate enough  however  to  discover  "  a  fragment  of  limestone  on  which 
were  part*  of  two  figures  undoubtedly  those  of  gods :  the  name  of 
one  deity  is  added  in  Babylonian  characters  to  it*  sculptured  image. 
It  i*  probably  only  a  *mall  portion  of  a  slab  or  frieze  containing  a 
series  of  such  figures,  but  after  a  prolonged  search  I  was  unable  to 
find  any  other  piece*.  The  fragment  however  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing that  the  Babylonian*  pourtrayed  their  divinities  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Assyrians.  They  wear  the  same  high  head-dress  ornamented 
with  feathers  and  rosettes,  the  long  curled  hair  and  beard,  ami  the 
embroidered  garments ;  and  they  hold  the  same  staff  with  a  ring  as 
the  gods  in  the  rock-sculptures  of  Bavian."  Fragments  of  glass, 
Babylonian  gems  and  cylinders,  small  bronze  figures,  and  other  relics, 
are  found  occasionally  on  the  mound  by  the  Arabs,  who  sell  them 
to  the  Jews  of  Hillah. 

South  of  the  Kasr  is  a  mass  of  ruins  1100  yards  long,  800  yards  in 
it*  greatest  breadth,  and  60  or  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
A  ridge  of  considerable  height,  and  nearly  100  yards  across,  connects 
it  at  the  nurth-west  angle  with  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  from  winch 
to  eastward  of  the  ridge  it  U  separated  by  a  valley  600  yards  in 
length,  covered  with  rank  grass  and  crossed  by  lines  of  low  ruins. 
This  southern  mound  U  called  Jumjuma,  from  a  village  close  by ; 
and  sometimes  Amram  Ibn  Ali,  from  a  small  domed  tomb  in  an 
oblong  incloiure  on  it*  summit.  "  No  masonry,"  observes  Dr. 
Layard,  "  is  here  seen  as  in  the  MujeliVxS  (the  Kiwr  of  Rich) ;  all 
remains  of  buildings,  if  there  be  any  still  existing,  are  deeply  buried 
beneath  the  loose  nitrous  earth.  It  is  traversed  by  innumerable 
ravines,  and  it*  form  and  level  are  equally  irregular.  .  .  .  The  mound 
of  Amram,"  he  continues,  "  as  well  as  nearly  all  those  in  Babylonia, 
has  been  used  as  a  place  of  burial  for  the  dead  long  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  edifices  whose  ruin*  it  cover*/'  "" ^"  «°~" 
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opened  by  Dr.  Layard  in  various  parts  of  the  mound,  but  no  trace  of 
buildings  was  found.  Some  specimens  of  glass,  several  terra-cotta 
figures,  lamps,  and  jars  were  dug  out,  which  are  evidently  of  the  time 
of  the  Seleucidae,  or  of  the  Greek  occupation  of  Babylonia.  With 
these  were  found  five  earthenware  bowls  which  had  inscriptions  on 
their  inner  surface  in  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  written  with  ink  in  very 
ancient  characters.  The  inscriptions  have  been  deciphered  and  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis  of  the  British  Museum.  They  were  charms 
for  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits  and  for  the  cure  of  diseases  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  were  written  by  Jews  of  the  captivity  probably 
within  a  few  centuries  before  or  after  Christ.  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  that 
the  writing  was  intended  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  which  was  to  be 
drunk  as  a  cure  against  disease,  or  as  a  safeguard  against  witchcraft 
and  magic.  "  As  they  were  found  at  a  considerable  depth  beneath 
the  surface  in  mounds  which  had  undoubtedly  been  used  as  places  of 
sepulture,"  Dr.  Layard  is  "  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were 
charms  buried  with  the  dead,  or  employed  for  some  purpose  at 
funeral  ceremonies,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  grave."  Fac-similes 
of  the  writing  on  the  five  bowls,  and  translations,  are  given  in  Dr. 
Layard 'a  work. 

"A  mile  to  the  north  of  the  kasr  or  palace  (says  Mr.  Rich),  5  miles 
from  HilLah,  and  950  yards  from  the  river  bank,  is  a  ruin  called  the 
Mujelibe",  meaning  the  'overturned'  [this  it  must  be  remembered  is 
the  Babel  of  Dr.  Layard] ;  its  shape  is  oblong,  and  its  height,  as  well  as 
the  measurements  of  its  sides,  irregular.  The  sides  face  the  cardinal 
points  ;  the  northern  is  200,  the  southern  219,  the  eastern  182,  and  the 
western  186  yards  in  length  ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  south-east,  or 
highest  angle,  is  141  feet  The  western  face,  which  is  the  least  ele- 
vated, is  the  most  interesting  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  building 
it  presents.  Near  the  summit  of  it  appears  a  low  wall  with  interrup- 
tions, built  of  unburnt  bricks  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  or  reeds, 
and  cemented  with  clay-mortar  of  great  thickness,  having  between 
every  layer  a  layer  of  reeds ;  and  on  the  north  side  are  also  some 
vestiges  of  a  similar  construction.  The  south-west  angle  is  crowned  by 
something  like  a  turret  or  lantern  :  the  other  angles  are  in  a  less  perfect 
state,  but  may  originally  have  been  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  western  face  is  lowest  and  easiest  of  ascent ;  the  northern  the 
most  difficult.  All  are  worn  into  furrows  by  the  weather ;  and  in 
some  places,  where  several  streams  of  rain-water  have  united  together, 
these  furrows  are  of  great  depth  and  penetrate  a  considerable  way 
into  the  mound.  The  summit  is  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  in 
digging  into  some  of  which  layers  of  broken  burnt  brick  cemented 
with  mortar  were  discovered,  and  whole  bricks  with  inscriptions  are 
sometimes  found.  The  whole  is  covered  with  innumerable  fragments 
of  pottery,  brick,  bitumen,  pebbles,  vitrified  brick  or  scoria,  and  even 
shells,  bits  of  glass,  and  mother-of-pearl.  In  the  northern  face  of  the 
Mujelibe'  near  the  summit  is  a  niche  or  recess,  high  enough  for  a  man 
to  stand  upright  in,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  low  aperture  leading  to 
a  small  cavity,  whence  a  passage  branches  off  to  the  right,  sloping 
upwards  in  a  westerly  direction  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  rubbish." 
Mr.  Rich  made  excavations  here,  and  after  digging  into  a  shaft  or 
hollow  pier,  60  feet  square,  lined  with  fine  brick  laid  in  bitumen  and 
filled  up  with  earth,  a  brass  spike,  some  earthen  vessels,  and  a  beam 
of  date-tree  wood  were  found.  After  carrying  on  the  excavations 
some  way  further  they  discovered  a  narrow  passage,  nearly  10  feet 
high,  flat  on  the  top,  exhibiting  both  burnt  and  unburnt  bricks,  the 
former  with  inscriptions  on  them,  and  the  latter  laid  with  a  layer  of 
reeds  between  every  row,  except  in  one  or  two  courses  near  the 
bottom,  where  they  are  cemented  with  bitumen.  The  hollow  pier 
just  alluded  to  corresponds  exactly  to  Strabo's  description  (p.  738) 
of  the  hollow  brick  piers  which  supported  the  hanging-garden ;  in  the 
hollow  thus  filled  with  earth  the  largest  trees  grew. 

It  appears  that  the  walls  were  lined  with  a  fine  burnt  brick  to  con- 
ceal the  unburnt  bricks,  of  which  the  body  of  the  building  was  princi- 
pally composed ;  there  is  a  continuation  of  this  passage  to  the  eastward, 
choked  up  with  earth.  Here  Mr.  Rich  discovered  a  wooden  coffin 
containing  a  skeleton  in  high  preservation.  Under  the  head  of  the 
coffin  was  a  round  pebble ;  attached  to  the  coffin,  on  the  outside,  was 
a  brass  bird,  and  inside  an  ornament  of  the  same  material,  which  had 
apparently  been  suspended  to  some  part  of  the  skeleton.  A  little 
farther  the  skeleton  of  a  child  was  found ;  and  Mr.  Rich  was  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  passage  was  occupied  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  Mujelib<5  was  a  great  brick 
pyramid  for  the  dead.  It  may  perhaps  also  have  been  used  for  an 
observatory. 

Dr.  Layard  pushed  his  excavations  on  the  track  of  Mr.  Rich  in  this 
great  mound  of  Babel  as  he  calls  the  Mujelibe'.  Beyond  the  under- 
ground chamber  in  which  Mr.  Rich  found  the  coffin  "  the  entrance 
to  other  galleries  which  had  not  been  explored  was  reached ;  they 
were  still  closed  by  large  burnt  bricks,  amongst  which  were  a  few 
square  stones  inscribed  on  one  edge  with  two  lines  of  cuneiform  cha- 
racters containing  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was 
evident  that  they  had  originally  belonged  to  an  edifice  erected  by  that 
monarch  and  had  been  taken  from  its  ruins  to  form  the  covering  to 
the  vaults  and  tombs. 

"  Beneath  this  masonry  were  found  several  coffins  precisely  similar 
to  that  discovered  by  Mr.  Rich.  They  still  held  skeletons  more  or 
low  entire,  which  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air.  No 


relic  or  ornament  had  been  buried  with  the  bodies.  The  wood  of  the 
coffins  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  could  only  be  taken  out 
piecemeal.  A  foul  and  unbearable  stench  issued  from  these  loathsome 
remains  and  from  the  passages  which  had  become  the  dens  of  wild 
beasts  who  had  worked  their  way  into  them  from  above."  The 
coffins  Dr.  Layard  pronounces  to  be  of  later  date  than  even  the  time 
of  the  Seleucidie.  "  It  is  evident,"  he  says,  "  that  they  were  buried 
after  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  covered  by  the  mound.  Upon 
that  great  heap  over  the  fallen  palace  or  temple  was  probably  raised 
one  of  those  citadels  which  formed  the  defences  of  a  city  built  long 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  empire  and  its  magnificent 
capital,  and  which  resisted  the  arms  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (Diod. 
Sicul.  xix.  100).  Of  that  stronghold  the  thick  wall  of  sun-dried 
brick  on  the  northern  side  is  probably  the  remains." 

After  opening  numerous  deep  trenches  on  the  mound  and  carrying 
several  tunnels  into  its  sides  Dr.  Layard  discovered  only  relics  of  a 
doubtful  period,  such  as  are  found  after  heavy  rains  among  all 
Babylonian  ruins.  The  most  interesting  were  bronze  and  iron  arrow- 
heads, small  glass  bottles  (some  coloured,  others  ribbed  or  otherwise 
ornamented),  and  earthenware  vases  of  various  forms  and  colours,  and 
a  rudely-carved  jug  of  soapstone  similar  to  one  in  Mr.  Rich's  collection 
in  the  British  Museum. 

At  last  by  carrying  tunnels  into  the  mound  on  the  eastern  side 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  plain  "  the  workmen  reached  solid  piers 
and  walls  of  brick  masonry  buried  under  an  enormous  mass  of  loose 
bricks,  earth,  and  rubbish."  Eight  or  ten  piers  were  uncovered  and 
walls  branching  off  in  several  directions,  but  no  sculptures  or  wall- 
paintings  were  discovered,  nor  could  a  plan  be  traced.  The  excava- 
tions in  this  part  were  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  danger  to 
the  workmen  from  the  falling  in  of  the  rubbish  above  them.  On  the 
western  and  southern  sides  of  the  mound  remains  of  solid  masonry 
were  also  discovered  at  the  very  base.  The  bricks  used  in  the  structure 
are  also  stamped  with  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  are  firmly 
united  with  fine  white  mortar.  "  It  is  thus  evident,"  adds  Dr. 
Layard,  "that  a  vast  edifice  once  stood  either  on  the  level  of  the 
plain  or  raised  upon  enormous  piers  and  buttresses  of  brickwork,  and 
that  the  tombs  and  any  traces  of  building  that  may  exist  on  or  near 
the  present  surface  of  the  mound  are  of  a  more  recent  period."  Dr. 
Layard  does  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  Babel  be  the  remains 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace,  of  the  hanging  gardens,  or  of  a  temple. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition  in  the  time  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  it 
was  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  and  near  it  was  pointed  out  the  site  of 
the  furnace  into  which  the  three  Hebrew  children  were  thrown. 

The  ruin  called  El-Hymer,  to  the  north-east  of  the  site  of  Babylon, 
is  of  pyramidal  form,  but  in  Dr.  Layard's  opinion  "  it  is  evidently  the 
remains  of  a  solid  square  structure,  consisting  like  the  Birs  Nimroud 
of  a  series  of  terraces  or  platforms.  It  may  be  conjectured  therefore 
that  it  was  a  sacred  edifice,  built  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  all 
the  temples  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria."  The  structure  was  erected 
partly  with  sun-dried  and  partly  with  burnt  bricks,  cemented  with 
mud.  Many  of  the  kiln-burnt  bricks  are  marked  with  the  name  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Like  the  Birs  Nimroud  this  ruin  has  square  holes 
to  admit  air. 

It  may  be  as  well  perhaps  to  mention  here  the  result  of  Dr.  Layard's 
examination  of  the  great  mounds  of  NifFer.  They  are  situated  about 
60  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Hillah,  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  marsh  that 
covers  a  large  part  of  South  Mesopotamia,  There  are  four  distinct 
groups  of  mounds,  each  separated  from  the  others  by  deep  ravines 
which  have  the  appearance  of  streets.  A  high  cone  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  whole  mass  is  called  Bint-el-Ameer  ('  Daughter  of  the 
Prince '  /,  and  is  probably  the  remains  of  a  square  tower  built  of  large 
sun-dried  bricks.  The  bricks  differ  somewhat  in  shape  from  those  of 
Babylon ;  but  many  of  them  are  stamped  with  Babylonian  characters 
expressing  the  name  of  a  king  and  of  the  city.  Colonel  Rawlinson 
reads  the  name  of  the  city  '  Tel  Anu,'  and  seems  to  think  it  the  same 
as  '  Telaney  which  Stephen  of  Byzantium  says  was  the  native  place  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  before  the  building  of  Nineveh.  The  mounds  were 
found  by  Dr.  Layard  to  rest  upon  massive  foundations  of  Babylonian 
brickwork.  The  excavations  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  glazed 
earthenware  coffins  similar  to  those  brought  by  Mr.  Loftus  from 
Warka  and  now  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  Earthenware  vases, 
jugs,  cups,  and  pieces  of  bowls  covered  with  ancient  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, similar  to  those  discovered  at  Babylon,  and  fragments  of  glass 
bottles  were  also  found.  It  is  Dr.  Layard's  opinion  that  these  mounds 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Babylonian  city,  and  that  they  were  used  as  the 
necropolis  of  a  later  city  which  occupied  part  of  the  site  during  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Of  the  history  of  Babylon  this  part  of  the  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA 
must  not  treat  at  length.  We  give  some  of  ite  principal  epochs  and 
events.  There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  city  originated  in 
Babel,  which  is  mentioned  (Gen.  x.  and  xi.)  as  the  beginning  of  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  The 
word  Babel  means  '  confusion,'  or  according  to  another  interpretation 
the  '  gate  or  court  of  Bel,'  the  Babylonian  Jupiter.  In  the  Bible  the 
city  is  not  subsequently  noticed  till  the  people  of  Samaria  were  carried 
away  captive  about  B.C.  730  (2  Kings,  xvii.) ;  but  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence in  the  15th  century  B.C.  has  been  found  on  Egyptian  monuments 
of  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.  During  the  long  interval  between  these 
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two  dates,  wxl  even  for  several  years  Inter,  Babylon  MOD*  to  have 
been  governed  by  kings  of  ita  own,  who  were  often  if  not  always 
dqmtjfoqrt  upon  the  kings  of  Nineveh.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the 
(act  that  the  Chaldioan  astronomers  fixed  upon  the  dat«  of  the  accession 
of  Kabooassar  (Feb.  28,  B.C.  747)  as  the  starting-point  in  their  chro- 
nology, that  some  distinguished  event,  such  as  the  temporary  etttablirfi- 
meot  of  the  independence  of  Babylon,  then  took  place.  Babylonia 
was  re-united  to  the  Assyrian  empire  by  Esirhaddon.  After  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  in  B.C.  604  by  Nabopalassar  and  Cyaxares  the 
Mede,  Babylon  succeeded  to  the  proud  position  which  Nineveh  had 
so  long  held  as  the  capital  of  the  eastern  world.  Under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar her  power  was  extended  over  all  the  countries  that  lie  between 
Persia  and  Egypt,  the  bounds  of  the  city  were  extended,  and  those 
gigantic  buildings  erected  whose  ruins  even  now  excite  the  wonder  of 
the  modern  traveller.  But  the  greatness  of  Babylon  as  an  independent 
city  was  short-lived.  The  Hedes  and  Persians  had  also  profited  by  the 
fall  of  Nineveh,  and,  united  under  the  command  of  the  great  Cyrus, 
advanced  to  dispute  with  Babylon  the  dominion  of  Asia.  In  B.C.  538 
Cyrus  took  the  great  city,  and  Babylonia  became  a  Fenian  satrapy. 
Babylon  still  retained  however  much  of  its  former  power  and  trade, 
and  struggled  more  than  once  to  regain  its  independence.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Persian  empire,  Babylon  opened  its  gates  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  deemed  the  city  not  unworthy  to  become  the  capital 
of  his  mighty  empire.  The  foundation  of  Seleucia  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  in  B.C.  322,  gave  a  hut  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Babylon  : 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Chaktoan  families  who  clung  to  their 
sacred  edifices,  all  its  inhabitants  abandoned  it.  The  city  partially 
recovered,  and  continued  to  exist  for  many  centuries.  When  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  took  it,  two  fortresses  were  still  remaining  in  it,  only 
one  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  take.  Eueinerus,  king  of  Parthia, 
sent  many  families  from  Babylon  into  Media  as  slaves  in  ac.  1 27,  and 
burnt  many  of  the  temples  and  a  great  part  of  the  city.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus  a  few  Jews  were  its  only  inhabitants,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  area  was  under  cultivation.  Lucian,  who  wrote  in  the  2nd  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  speaks  of  the  former  magnificence  and  extent 
of  Babylon,  and  adds  that  its  site  like  that  of  Ninus  (Nineveh)  would 
soon  be  a  subject  of  investigation.  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  writing 
about  A.D.  412  says  that  the  canals  from  the  Euphrates  having  been 
filled  up,  the  site  of  Babylon  was  nothing  better  than  a  marsh.  Theo- 
doret  in  A.D.  460  says  that  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  by  either 
Assyrians  or  Chaldeans,  and  that  only  some  Jews  had  a  few  houses 
scattered  about  the  ruins.  Ibn  llaukal  (A.U.  917)  calls  Babel  a  small 
village,  and  states  that  hardly  any  remains  of  Babylon  were  to  be  seen. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the  12th  century  testifies  to  its  utter  desola- 
tion, and  adds  that  no  one  dared  to  enter  the  remains  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's palace  owing  to  the  number  of  scorpions  and  serpents  that  infested 
the  ruins. 

The  greatness  of  Babylon  was  not  owing  solely  to  the  warlike 
energy  or  the  architectural  taste  of  her  kings.  The  city,  situated  on 
the  Euphrates  and  connected  by  navigable  canals  with  the  Tigris,  was 
a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  centre  long  before  the  fall  of 
Nineveh.  The  two  rivers  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  their  mouths 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  formed  a  highway  for  Chaldaean  ships  to  the 
coasts  of  Arabia  and  India,  while  they  brought  down  to  the  quays 
of  the  city  the  timber  and  other  products  of  Armenia,  and  immense 
quantities  of  grain  from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  the  difference  of  level  in  the  beds  of  the  two  rivers,  and  of 
the  periodical  rises,  to  form  canals,  which  facilitated  trade  avd  car- 
ried fertility  to  all  parts  of  the  plain.  High-roads  and  causeways, 
protected  at  regular  interval*  by  fortified  stations,  led  across  the  desert 
to  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  at  a  little  distance  ran  the  great  military 
and  commercial  road  from  Sardeu  to  Susa,  furnished  at  intervals  of 
15  mile*  with  stations  and  caravanserais.  Merchandise  descended  the 
riven  floating  a*  to-day  on  inflated  skins,  or  conveyed  in  reed-boats 
coated  with  bitumen,  or  in  solidly-built  barges.  The  land  trade  was 
principally  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans,  as  in  modern  times,  but 
the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  was  Dot  unknown.  Among  the  products 
brought  to  the  market*  of  Babylon  were  the  pearls  of  Bahrein  and 
perhaps  of  Ceylon,  cotton,  spice*,  frankincense,  precious  stones,  ivory, 
ebony,  silk*  and  dye-stuffs — all  brought  from  Arabia  or  directly  from 
the  coast*  of  Hindustan.  There  was  also  a  considerable  overland 
trade  with  Persia,  India,  and  Central  Asia,  whence  gold  and  precious 
•tones  were  brought  to  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  From  Babylon  the 
Phoenicians  got  the  products  of  India  in  exchange  for  the  tin  ol 
Britain,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  other  product*.  In  exchange  for 
the  product*  of  the  east  and  west,  Babylon  was  able  to  supply  vast 
quantities  of  corn,  the  produce  of  the  plain  between  the  two  nvers , 
Uw  numerous  and  valuable  product*  of  her  looms,  including  carpet*, 
silks,  flowing  garments,  and  woollen  fabrics,  woven  or  embroidered 
with  figures  and  exquisite  designs ;  engraved  gem*  and  cylinders. 

This  vast  trade,  which  made  Babylon  for  a  long  time  the  trading 
centre  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  world,  with  wealth  introduced 
luxury,  corruption  of  manners,  effeminacy,  and  profligacy.  The 
people  complete'./  lost  their  warlike  character.  When  the  Persians 
broke  in  they  found  the  inhabitant*  revelling  in  sensual  indulgence 
when  the  Macedonian  appeared  they  at  once  embraced  his  yoke.  A* 
the  population  of  the  city  diminished  the  canal*  were  neglected.  The 
waters  that  carried  fertility  to  the  corn-fields,  gardens,  and  palm 


[roves  of  Mesopotamia,  and  on  which  the  very  towns  and  villages  of 
he  interior  of  the  plain  depended  for  existence,  were  gradually  choked 
ip.     At  last  the  city  became  one  undistinguishable  ruin  and  the  once 
teeming  plain  an  arid  desert. 

(Dr.  Layard's  /tucoreria  in  Kinrrtk  and  Babylon  ;  Rich's  Memoir  on 
'iabylon  ;  Smith'*  Dictionary  of  Greet  and  Jtoman  Geography; 
Porter's  and  Buckingham's  Travelt.) 

BABYLONIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  territory  in  Western  Asia, 
originally  comprehending  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Babylon,  but  which  in  later  times  comprehended  the  greater 
>art  of  Mesopotamia.  By  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers  it  is 
'requently  confounded  with  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  called  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  and  also  the  '  land  of 
ihinar,'  which  is  the  most  ancient  designation.  The  name  '  Sbinar ' 
s  thought  by  some  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Sinjar,  a  hilly  district  in 
.he  north  of  Mesopotamia,  now  inhabited  by  the  Yezedees ;  that  in 
'act  this  district  was  the  original  land  of  Shinar,  which  designation 
was  gradually  extended  to  the  low  plain  to  the  southward.  According 
a  Strabo  and  Ptolemaous,  Babylonia  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Median  Wall 
'BAGHDAD  Pashalic],  which  extending  from  the  Tigris  north  of  Sittace 
a  the  Euphrates,  separated  it  from  Mesopotamia ;  E.  by  the  Tigris, 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  desert 

In    history  the   native   inhabitant*   are   called    Babylonians    and 

•haldrcans.  By  some  the  Chaldeoans  are  considered  to  be  a  distinct 
race  from  the  Babylonians,  or  a  new  people  who  conquered  this  country, 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  were  originally  a  distinguished 
caste  among  the  native  population,  which  comprised  the  priests, 
magicians,  soothsayers,  and  astrologers  of  the  country,  and  which  on 
account  of  its  eminence  eventually  gave  name  to  the  main  body  of 
the  people.  The  southern  part  of  the  country  however  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  ChaHa-a. 

The  surface  of  Babylonia  was  an  unbroken  plain,  without  a  single 
natural  elevation.  It  was  drained  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whose 
periodical  inundations  contributed  to  the  amazing  fertility  of  its  soil. 
Herodotus  (i.  193)  speaking  of  the  soil  of  Babylonia  gays  that  of 
bread-corns  it  returned  from  two  to  three  hundredfold ;  that  millet 
and  sesame1  (a  leguminous  plant  from  which  oil  was  expressed)  grew 
to  a  vast  size ;  that  the  date-palm,  the  only  tree  that  grew  upon  it, 
flourished  throughout  the  whole  plain,  and  that  bread,  wine,  and  honey 
were  made  from  the  dates.  Xenophon,  too,  in  his  'Anabasis'  (i.  5), 
and  '  Cyropsedeia '  (vii.  5),  testifies  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  gigantic  size  of  the  palm-trees,  to  the  excellence  of  the  dates, 
the  honey  made  from  them,  and  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  the  date- 
wine.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  about  seventy 
yean  after  its  siege  by  Darius,  the  Babylonian  territory  supported  the 
king  of  Persia,  his  numerous  followers,  and  his  whole  army  for  four 
mouths  in  the  year;  and  it  fed  besides  800  stallions  and  16,000  mares 
for  the  satrap  Tritantechmes,  whose  Indian  dogs  were  supplied  with 
food  by  four  large  villages  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  It  is  supposed 
also  that  the  climate  in  ancient  times  was  milder,  and  less  hot  than 
at  present. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  was  greatly  assisted  by  numerous  canals, 
or  rather  aqueducts  (for  they  were  not  sunk  in  the  land  but  con- 
structed on  its  surface),  into  which  the  water  was  forced  from  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Tigris  by  means  of  dykes  or  dams.  Xcnophon 
mentions  four  large  canals  flowing  from  the  Tigris  towards  the 
Euphrates,  and  navigable  for  large  corn  vessels.  The  largest  of  them, 
which  Herodotus  (i.  193)  says  connected  the  two  rivers  and  was  navi- 
gable, was  most  probably  the  Nahr-Malcha,  or  Royal  River,  mentioned 
by  Animianus  (xxiv.  6),  and  the  formation  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Like  all  the  other  canals  the  Nahr-Malcha  fell  to 
decay  after  the  decline  of  the  city,  but  it  was  opened  again  by  Trajan 
and  Severus,  and  Julian's  fleet  passed  through  it  out  of  the  Euphrates 
into  the  Tigris.  But  these  canals  were  not  constructed  merely  for 
purposes  of  navigation,  they  served  more  particularly  as  reservoirs 
for  feeding  the  countless  irrigating  rills  that  crossed  the  plain  in  all 
directions.  A  difference  in  the  relative  heights  of  the  beds  of  the  two 
rivers  was  favourable  to  the  construction  of  the  canals.  Above 
Babylon  Ainsworth  found  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  to  be  5  feet 
above  that  of  the  Tigris,  owing  to  the  greater  alluvial  deposit  by  the 
former  river,  while  at  a  considerable  distance  below  Babylon  the 
level  of  the  Euphrates  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Tigris.  There  were 
other  large  canals  for  carrying  off  to  the  sea  or  to  the  marshes  in  the 
south  of  the  plain  the  superabundant  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  for 
facilitating  the  navigation  of  that  river.  The  marshes  were  of  great 
extent  and  were  partly  artificial,  but  mostly  of  natural  foru 
The  marshes  of  Lamlum,  which  represent  the  first  great  marshy  tract 
below  Babylon,  are  fed  by  the  Euphrates,  and  are  described  by  Ainsworth 
as  extending  nearly  40  miles  every  way, covered  with  reeds  or  rushes, 
haunted  by  vast  herds  of  buffaloes,  and  when  nearly  dry  in  summer 
yielding  luxuriant  crops  of  ricei  Temporary  reed-huts  for  the  Arabs 
who  look  after  the  crops  are  erected  on  dry  spots  like  islet*.  To  the 
south  of  the  marshes  the  plain  rises  again  almost  imperceptibly ;  but 
at  Kornah,  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  now  unite,  there  is  a  vast 
extent  of  country  covered  with  reed-marshes  which  are  fed  by  the 
Tigris.  It  is  supposed  that  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  two  rivers 
below  Kornah  have  produced  a  large  delta,  and  that  it  projects 

into  the  Persian  Gulf  50  miles  farther  than  it  did  in  the  time  of 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  who  built  the  city  of  Teredon  (tiow  Jebel-Sanam)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  effect  of  the  canals  and  marshes  upon  the 
Euphrates  was  noticed  in  early  times,  namely,  that  the  river  got  less 
instead  of  bigger  as  it  flowed  on ;  and  Colonel  Chesney  shows  that 
the  difference  of  breadth  ia  still  manifest.  [EUPHRATES.] 

In  the  northern  part  of  Babylonia,  Herodotus  mentions  the  village 
of  Is  (now  Hit),  famous  for  its  bitumen,  which  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  great  works  of  Babylon. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  vast  mounds  scattered  over  the  plain, 
marking  the  sites  of  large  and  once  populous  cities.  The  principal  of 
these,  besides  the  mounds  mentioned  in  the  article  on  Babylon,  arc 
— Al-Heimar  and  Akker  Kuf,  between  Babylon  and  Baghdad ;  between 
Baghdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  Umgheier,  Warka,  Senkera,  Tel-Eide, 
Jebel-Sanam  (which  marks  the  Teredon  of  Nebuchadnezzar),  Iskuriyah, 
Tel-Siphr,  Niffer,  and  Beth-Takkara.  The  mound  of  Warka  was 
examined  lately  by  Mr.  Loftus,  who  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  necro- 
polis ;  some  glazed  coffins,  the  result  of  his  excavations,  are  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  [BABYLON.] 

The  great  Babylonian  plain,  once  teeming  with  abundance,  is  now 
all  but  a  desert ;  the  river  bank  alone  is  marked  by  tamarisk  and 
acacia  shrubs,  and  occasionally  by  willow-like  poplars  :  once  abound- 
ing with  inhabitants  and  studded  with  cities,  it  has  for  many  centuries 
had  no  settled  population — the  Arab  tent  or  the  wretched  hut  of  the 
Kqnntter  presenting  a  dwarfish  contrast  to  the  giant  ruins  that  surround 
them.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  changes  the  main  features  of 
Babylonia  remain  us  described  by  ancient  authors.  Further  particu- 
lars regarding  this  region  are  given  in  the  article  on  tfie  pashalic  of 
BAGHDAD. 

(Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography  ;  Ainsworth's  Researches 
in  Babylonia;  Chesney's  Expedition  to  the  Euphratei  and  Tigris; 
Porter's  Travel*,  Ac.) 

BACCARAT.     [MEURTHE.] 

BACCHIGLIO'NE,  a  river  of  Austrian  Italy,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Alps  that  divide  the  province  of  Vicenza  from  the  Lower  Tyrol ; 
it  flows  with  a  rapid  course  in  a  south-east  direction,  passes  through 
the  town  of  Vicenza,  where  it  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  and  a  few 
miles  below  it  receives  the  Astego,  another  alpine  stream  coming  from 
the  north  ;  it  then  crosses  the  rich  plain  of  Padua  and  passes  by  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  that  name,  30  miles  below  which  it  enters  the 
Adriatic  at  Brondolo,  opposite  to  the  island  and  town  of  Chioggia. 
The  Bacchiglione  is  navigable  for  large  boats  from  Vicenza  down  to 
the  sea.  A  canal  joins  the  Bacchiglione  to  the  Brenta  between  Padua 
and  Stra,  and  affords  a  direct  communication  by  water  between  Padua 
and  Venice.  Another  canal  called  Delia  Battaglia  runs  from  Padua 
to  the  town  of  Este,  passing  by  Monselice.  The  Bacchiglione  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Meduacus  Minor,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Meduacus  Major,  the  modern  Brenta.  The  whole  course  of  the  Bac- 
chiglione is  about  90  miles.  The  stream  turns  a  large  number  of  corn 
and  other  mills. 

BACK  RIVER.     [NOKTH  POLAR  COUNTRIES.] 

BACKERGUNGE,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  forming  with  that 
tract  a  part  of  the  labyrinth  pf  creeks  and  rivers  which  characterise 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
]5ackergunge  formed  part  of  the  large  district  of  Dacca  Jelalpore. 
The  population  in  1801  when  the  separation  took  place  amounted  to 
920,723 ;  and  the  area  of  the  new  district  comprehended  4564  square 
miles  :  in  1822  the  population  was  686,640. 

From  its  low  situation  this  district  is  liable  to  inundations,  and 
has  frequently  suffered  from  that  cause.  The  quantity  of  jungle 
covering  its  surface  gave  shelter  to  numerous  alligators  and  tigers. 
The  country  became  also  the  resort  of  numerous  dacoits,  or 
river  pirates.  Since  the  time  when  Backergunge  has  been  consti- 
tuted a  separate  district  under  the  Indian  government,  the  land  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  cleared,  which  has  rendered  the  climate  more 
healthy,  and  has  at  the  same  time  dislodged  the  beasts  of  prey,  and  a 
strong  body  of  police  has  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  pirates. 

I  luring  the  periodical  rams  the  lands  of  Backergunge  are  overflowed 
by  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  which  leaves  a  slimy  and  very  fertilising 
deposit.  This,  acted  upon  by  the  hot  sun,  makes  the  soil  exceedingly 
productive,  so  that  it  yields  every  year  two  harvests  of  rice,  which 
are  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  and  serve  in  a  great  degree  for  the 
supply  of  the  market  of  Calcutta.  In  1822  owing  to  an  extensive 
inundation  upwards  of  10,000  persons,  with  great  numbers  of  cattle 
and  houses,  were  swept  away  by  the  flood. 

Many  of  the  population  are  Hindoos ;  the  remainder  being  gene- 
rally Mohammedans.  Several  colonies,  the  descendants  of  Portuguese 
who  settled  here  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  occupy  the  southern 
quarter  of  Backergunge :  they  have  much  degenerated  from  the 
civilisation  of  their  ancestors. 

The  town  of  Backergumge,  which  is  situated  in  22"  36'  N.  lat., 
80°  24'  E.  long.,  is  about  120  miles  E.  from  Calcutta.  The  courts  of 
justice  and  of  revenue  under  the  British  government  were  formerly 
stationed  here,  but  when  the  separation  <,(  tin*  district  from  |I,M,';I 
Jelalpore  took  place,  the  courts  were  removed  to  Unrrlalmt  or  /Im-rimi'/, 
which  is  now  the  capital  of  the  district.  Burrishol  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ganges,  on  one  of  the 
inlands  formed  by  the  intercommunications  of  the  various  rivers  and 
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streams  in  this  district :  the  town  is  about  120  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
Calcutta. 

(Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer ;   and    Reports  of  Committees  of 
the  Hotise  of  Commons  on  the  A/airs  of  India.) 
BACKWELL.     [SOMERSETSHIRE.] 
BACS.     [HUNGARY.] 

BA'CTRIA,  or  BA'CTRIANA.     [BOKHARA.] 
BACUP.     [LANCASHIRE.] 

BADAGRY  is  a  town  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Slave  Coast ;  about  6°  N.  lat.,  3°  30'  E.  long. 
It  is  6  or  7  miles  from  the  shore,  on  the  banks  of  what  is  called  the 
Western  River  of  the  Lagos.  This  river  according  to  Bowdich  runs 
from  the  river  Lagos,  whose  mouth  is  about  4°  30'  E.  long.,  towards 
the  west  to  the  river  Volte,  which  approaches  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  :  it  there  joins  the  Volta  near  its  mouth.  [LAGOS.]  A 
natural  canal  unites  this  western  river  with  the  sea  at  Badagry. 
The  town  may  contain  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants,  who  formerly 
dealt  in  slaves  to  a  great  extent,  for  which  reason  the  Portuguese 
established  at  this  place  five  factories,  and  resorted  to  it  annually 
with  many  vessels.  The  houses  except  that  of  the  king  are  con- 
structed of  bamboo  cane,  and  are  only  of  one  story.  The  market  is 
well  supplied  with  poultry,  yams,  maize,  palm-wine,  country  cloth, 
&c.  The  king  of  Badagry  is  not>  an  independent  sovereign,  but 
subject  to  the  king  of  Eyeo,  or]  Katunga,  who  resides  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  coast.  Captain  Clapperton  and  Richard  Lander  set 
out  from  Badagry  on  their  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

BADAJOZ  (Pax  Augusta  of  the  Romans),  a  fortified  city  of  Spain, 
capital  of  the  old  province  of  Estremadura  and  of  the  modern 
province  of  Badajoz,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Guadiana, 
5  miles  from  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  220  miles  S.W.  from 
Madrid,  in  38°  50'  N.  lat,  6"  48'  W.  long  :  the  population  is  about 
12,000. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  hill,  which  on  the  north,  overlooking  the 
river,  rises  to  a  height  of  from  200  to  300  feet.  On  the  highest  part 
of  this  hill  is  an  ancient  Moorish  castle,  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  whence 
the  city  slopes  gently  to  the  south,  east,  and  west,  with  the  rivulet 
Rivillas  on  the  eastern  side  flowing  northward  to  the  Guadiaua. 
Long  walls  descend  to  the  river,  and  connect  the  city  with  a  bridge 
of  granite  of  28  arches,  608  yards  in  length,  and  23  feet  wide.  This 
bridge  was  finished  in  1596,  from  the  designs  of  Herrera,  and  is 
defended  on  the  north  bank  by  a  bridge-head  (tete  du  pont).  On 
the  land-side  the  city  is  defended  by  a  strong  wall  flanked  by  eight 
bastions  and  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The  castle  stands  within 
the  wall  on  the  high  ground  to  the  north-east.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  part  '  'f  the  ancient  town,  and  remains  of  a  mosque  with  red 
brick  arches  still  exist  within  its  inclosure.  There  are,  besides  the 
gate  of  the  bridge,  four  other  entrances  to  the  town.  The  outworks 
consist  of  the  ravelin  of  Sail  Roque  on  the  eastern  side,  which  covers 
a  dam  and  sluice  upon  the  Rivillas  ;  Fort  Picurina  on  the  south-east ; 
Fort  Pardaleras  on  the  Sierra  de  Vientos  (Hill  of  Winds),  a  crown- 
work  occupying  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  from  which  it  is 
separated  600  feet ;  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Guadiana,  Fort 
San  Christoval,  which  is  600  feet  square,  stands  upon  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  is  connected  with  the  bridge-head. 

The  city  consists  of  tolerably  good  houses,  most  of  which  ;u-u 
furnished  with  balconies  and  lattices,  aud  are  painted  in  colours  or 
whitewashed.  The  best  streets  occupy  the  northern  and  higher 
ground,  and  are  sufficiently  wide;  most  of  the  other  streets  are 
narrow,  but  all  are  clean.  The  city  is  without  fountains,  but  is  well 
supplied  with  water  from  wells.  There  is  a  large  square,  the  l'];i/,;i. 
de  la  Cunstitucion,  commonly  called  the  Campo  de  San  Juan,  from 
the  cathedral  dedicated  to  San  Juan  being  situated  there.  This 
open  space  has  on  one  side  a  public  walk,  shaded  by  trees  and 
furnished  with  seats,  which  is  the  favourite  promenade,  but  there  is 
another  public  walk  on  the  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  The  Casa  de 
Ayuntamiento,  or  house  of  assembly  for  the  province,  the  theatre, 
and  several  cafes,  are  also  situated  in  the  Campo  de  San  Juan.  The 
cathedral  is  not  distinguished  for  its  architecture.  It  was  begun  in 
1248  by  Alonso  el  Sabio.  The  facade  is  later,  in  the  Grscco-Romano 
style.  In  the  chapels  of  the  cathedral  are  some  paintings  by  Morales, 
who  was  a  native  of  Badajoz.  The  French  took  away  four  of  the 
best,  and  those  which  remain  have  been  injured  by  restoring.  Besides 
the  cathedral  there  are  five  pariah  churches.  The  city  contains  also 
an  arsenal  and  a  military  hospital.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression 
of  monasteries  in  Spain,  Badajoz  contained  five  convents  of  monks 
and  three  of  nuns,.the  buildings  of  which  have  since  been  appropriated 
to  civil,  military,  and  educational  purposes.  Badajoz  has  somo 
tanneries  and  manufactures  of  leather,  coarse  woollens,  and  soap, 
and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Portugal,  chiefly  contraband. 

Badajoz  is  the  place  of  residence  of  the  captain-general  of  theprovince, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Santiago. 

Alonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  took  Badajoz  from  the 
Moors  in  1230.  It  was  besieged  without  success  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1660  and  1705,  and  by  the  French,  under  Kcllorrnun  and  Victor  in 
1808  and  1809.  It  was  taken  by  Soult  in  1810,  and  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  the  English  on  May  5  and  May  2!>,  1811.  The  last 
siege  was  commenced  March  16,  1812,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
rfhd  Badajoz  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  night  of  April  6,  after  a 
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terrible  conflict,  in  which  the  low  of  the  British  in  killed  and  wounded 
•mounted  to  nearly  5000  men.  The  city  was  sacked  for  two  days 
and  night*,  the  Duke  and  his  officers  in  vain  endeavouring  to  check 
the  atrocities  of  the  infuriated  soldiers. 

(Ford's   Hand- Boat  of  Spain  ;    Muctoi,  Diccionario  de    EtpaXa  ; 
Napier's  Ilutory  of  Ou  PeninnUar  War,  xvi  5.) 

BADAKHSHA'N,  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  now  subject  to  the 
Ctbek  chief  of  Kunduz,  U  situated  between  69°  and  73°  E.  long., 
M*  and  38*  K.  Int.  It  is  bounded  a  by  Kaffiristan  and  Chitrnl, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Hindu-Koosh;  W.  by  Kunduc, 
from  which  it  it  divided  by  a  high  flat-topped  range  erased  by  the 
pass  of  Lattaband ;  K.  by  Bokhara ;  and  E.  by  the  table-land  of  Pauiir. 
The  surface  presents  a  few  plains  of  considerable  extent  in  the  west 
and  central  district*,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  mountains  which  are  offsets  partly  from  the  Hindu-Koosh  on 
the  south,  and  partly  from  the  Bolor-Tagh  which  forms  the  frontier 
towards  China  on  the  east.  The  whole  country  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Oxus,  and  has  a  general  inclination  westward.  The  priin  i|.:J 
valleys  are  those  of  the  Oxus  and  its  feeder  the  Kokcha ;  besides 
these  there  are  numerous  glens,  ravines,  and  chasms,  traversed  by 
streams  of  the  purest  water.  The  soil  in  the  lower  plains  and 
valleys  is  in  general  very  fertile ;  but  the  mountains  are  for  the  most 
part  bare,  rocky,  and  treeless,  -  yielding  little  eke  than  summer 
pasture.  In  some  instances  they  are  buttressed  by  swelling  hills 
alike  fitted  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes,  in  general  however 
the  slopes  are  abrupt ;  they  are  however  made  productive  in  parts  by 
terrace  cultivation.  The  mountain  chains  of  Badakhshan  are  formed 
of  the  older  rocks,  but  they  are  largely  traversed  by  immense  masses 
of  very  impure  limestone,  in  which  deposits  of  lapis-lazuli  ore  found. 
The  highest  central  range  is  that  of  Khoja-Mohomed,  which  runs 
north-westward  from  the  Hindu-Koosh  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus  ; 
it  is  pierced  by  the  Kokcha  above  Fyzabad.  The  highest  points  of 
this  range  reach  a  height  of  about  TOGO  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
between  8000  and  4000  feet  above  the  plain*.  In  the  east  and  south 
the  mountains  are  much  higher,  and  avalanches  are  of  fi 
occurrence  in  winter.  In  summer  the  country  present*  everywhere 
beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery. 

The  inhabitants  of  Badakhshan  are  Tajiks;  their  language  is 
Persian;  and  they  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah  sect  Their 
number  U  greatly  reduced  since  their  subjection  by  Murad  Beg,  the 
Uzbek  chief  of  Kunduz,  in  1825.  The  Uzbeks  of  Kunduz  are 
Sunnite  Mohammedans,  and  they  either  exterminated  by  the  sword 
or  swept  away  to  the  slave-market  of  Bokhara  all  the  Bodakhshies  of 
the  plains  and  lower  district*  who  did  not  conform  to  their  own 
religious  notions.  Hence  many  districts  are  now  very  scantily 
inhabited :  the  Vale  of  Meshid  to  the  west  of  Fyzabad,  the  former 
capital  of  the  country,  was  formerly  extremely  populous,  but  when 
traversed  by  Lieutenant  Wood  it  did  not  contain  100  families. 
With  the  exception  of  Jcrm,  the  present  capital,  there  are  scarcely 
any  towns  or  villages  in  the  country.  Relations  to  the  number  of 
six  or  eight  families  live  in  hamlets  consisting  of  aa  many  dwelling 
houses  built  on  the  glen  or  hill  side  near  a  rivulet,  and  the  whole 
surrounded  by  an  outer  wall  Along  the  stream  are  planted  some 
walnut  and  mulberry-trees,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  are  the 
scanty  corn  lands  of  the  little  community.  The  houses  are  formed 
of  dry  stone  walls  divided  into  compartment*  and  covered  with  a  flat 
roof,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to  let  out  the  smoke  ;  the  compart- 
ments in  which  the  stock  is  kept  are  sunk  two  feet  under  ground. 
The  walls  are  plastered  inside  and  out  with  mud.  In  many  of  the 
valleys  the  population,  scanty  as  it  is,  is  too  great  for  the  limited 
extent  of  their  com  lands.  The  hill-men  always  go  armed,  the 
lowlanders  rarely ;  but  in  every  house  are  to  be  found  old  matchlocks, 
in  the  management  of  which  the  Badakhshies  are  very  expert. 

The  Kotcka  is  formed  by  streams  that  spring  from  the  main  crest 
of  the  Hindu-Koosh  on  the  borders  of  Kaffiristan  and  Chitral,  and 
flows  northward  through  a  narrow  valley  or  glen  screened  by  high 
naked  mountains,  and  in  a  bed  from  60  to  80  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  valley.  Below  Senna  where  there  is  a  ford  the  Kokcha,  when 
crowed  by  Lieutenant  Wood  in  December,  was  43  yards  wide,  2J  feet 
deep,  and  iU  velocity  was  41  mile*  per  hour.  Hero  its  bod  was 
60  feet  below  the  valley,  and  IU  banks  were  composed  of  masses  of 
conglomerate,  resting  on  thin  horizontal  layers  of  sandstone.  Further 
down  near  Jcrm,  the  present  capital  of  Badakhsban,  the  bed  of  the 
river  i*  so  narrow  that  a  man  can  leap  across  the  stream,  which  run* 
between  rooky  walls  full  70  feet  above  the  water;  at  Jcnn  itaelf 
the  valley  of  the  Kokcha  is  about  a  mile  wide.  A  few  miles  below 
Jcrm  the  river  U  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Wardodj,  and  then 
•weeping  round  to  westward  it  pierces  the  Khoja-Mohamed  Mountain.". 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fyzabad  the  former  capital  of  Badakhshan, 
n»w  in  ruin*,  it  enters  a  grassy  plain  in  which  it  still  flows  in  a  deep 
rocky  trench-like  bed,  and  enters  the  Oxus  on  the  left  bank  near 
the  western  boundary  of  lUM^rhAm  The  bed  of  the  river  is  every- 
where so  deep,  that  even  on  the  melting  of  the  mows  there  is  no 
fear  of  inundation.  The  Kokcha  like  every  other  tributary  of  the 
Oxus  is  fertile  in  gold. 

The  mountains  that  inclose  the  Kokcha  to  the  south  of  Jerm  are 
"I  of  mica-aUte  richly  impregnated  with  iron-ore ;  here  also 
and  antimony  are  occasionally  found.  The  Badakhshl 


smelt  iron  with  more  success  than  most  people  of  the  east,  but 
from  want  of  capital  and  wood  for  fuel,  and  still  more  from  the 
want  of  a  settled  government,  there  is  little  or  no  progress  made. 
With  the  articles  they  make,  such  fJi  iron  pote,  they  trade  with  their 
Chinese  neighbours  and  the  Kaffirs.  Still  higher  up  the  valley  of 
the  Kokcha  are  the  famous  Lad j  word  or  Lapis-Lazuli  mines,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  in  the  face  of  the  mountains  on  the  right  bank 
about  1500  feet  above  the  river.  The  mountains  here  are  composed 
of  black  and  white  limestone,  unstratified  and  plentifully  veined.  To 
detach  the  lapis-lazuli  a  fire  U  lit  over  the  rock  containing  it,  and 
when  the  stone  becomes  sufficiently  heated,  cold  water  is  dashed  upon 
it,  and  the  rock  is  thus  fractured.  These  mines  were  not  worked  by 
the  Kunduz  chief  at  the  time  of  Lieutenant  Wood'n  \i-it. 

The  Wardodj,  the  principal  feeder  of  tho  Kokcha,  rises  in  the  east 
of  Biidakhslwu,  in  the  plain  of  Iskaahm  (10,900  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
about  5  miles  wide).  At  first  it  flows  towards  the  south,  past  the 
village  of  Zebak,  consisting  of  only  50  houses),  and  yet  the  largest  place 
in  Badakhshan  next  to  Jerm  ;  below  Zebak  to  its  junction  with  tin' 
Kokcha  it  runs  through  a  narrow  valley  screened  by  mountains  from 
2000  to  4000  feet  above  the  stream.  The  volley  of  the  Wardodj  U 
exposed  for  six  mouths  in  the  year  to  a  cold  wind  called  Bad-i-Wakhan, 
or  Wind-of-Wakhan,  which  pierces  tho  very  bones  of  travellers. 
Walnut  and  some  stone-fruit  trees  flourish  in  the  valley ;  also  red 
willow  and  white  poplar,  which  serve  for  fuel ;  beans  will  not  grow  ; 
wheat  is  the  common  grain.  East  of  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  in 
the  mountains  near  the  hamlet  of  Khyrabad  are  the  iron  mines  of 
Arganjika.  In  the  valley  of  the  Wardodj,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
Kokchai  are  numerous  landslips  of  enormous  magnitude  and  other 
evidences  of  earthquakes.  Near  Zebak  are  large  deposits  of  sulphur. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  an  alpine  country  like  thu  there  are 
numerous  springs,  cataracts,  and  waterfalls. 

The  Oxiu  (called  also  Amoo  and  Jihoon)  springs  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Lake  Sir-i-Kol,  which  is  situated  15,600  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  a  part  of  the  table-laud  of  Pamir,  locally  called  Bam-i- 
Duniah,  '  Roof-of-the- World.'  The  western  extremity  of  the  hike  U 
in  37°  27'  N.  lat.,  73°  40'  E.  long.  The  course  of  the  OXUM  is 
westward  through  the  Durah  or  valley  of  Sir-i-Kol.  The  mountain* 
that  inclose  the  river  are  not  very  lofty  or  precipitous,  but  broken 
down  to  abrupt  declivities,  either  by  the  weather  or  by  subterranean 
convulsions.  On  emerging  from  the  Sir-i-Kol  valley  the  river  enters 
the  district  of  Wakhan,  where  it  receives  on  the  left  bonk,  at  Langer- 
Kish,  the  Sirhad,  which  comes  from  tho  Bindu-Kooah  and  drains  the 
Mastuch-  or  Mastodj-Dnrah,  from  the  head  of  which  there  is  a  pass 
into  Chitral  across  the  Hindu-Koosh.  The  hamlet  of  Iwtar,  a  little 
east  of  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  is  in  37°  2'  N.  Int. ;  Longer- 
Kish  is  10,800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  70  miles  from  the  source 
of  the  Oxus.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  below  Issar  and 
800  feet  up  the  face  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  mineral  spring  with  a 
temperature  of  116°  Fahr.  At  the  junction  the  mountains  are 
considerably  diminished  in  height.  From  Langer-KUh  tho  Oxus  flows 
slowly  westward  through  o  volley  varying  in  width  from  a  mile  to  a 
few  hundred  yards,  in  some  parts  grassy  in  others  covered  with  red- 
willow  copses,  to  the  neighbourhood  .of  Ish-Kashin,  \\  In  n.-.-  it  runs 
north-west  between  two  mountain  ranges  and  separate*  the  districts 
of  Shagnan  and  Darwaz.  Opposite  Ish-Kaabm  the  Oxus  is  35  yards 
wide.  To  the  north  of  Darwaz  it  turns  westward  for  several  miles, 
and  then  south-westward  through  a  wide  plain  covered  with  jungle  to 
a  distance  of  4  or  5  miles  from  its  banks.  At  th«  western  angle  of 
liodakhshan  the  Oxus  is  joined  by  the  Kokcha  just  above  tho  village 
of  Kiloh-Chap,  below  which  it  resumes  ita  western  course.  In  tin: 
upper  part  of  ita  course  the  Oxus  is  fordable  at  several  points ;  between 
Darwaz  and  Shagnan  it  is  crossed  by  rude  boat* ;  in  Darwaz  it  is 
bridged,  and  in  winter  it  is  fordable  at  points  both  here  and  as  far 
down  as  Hazrat-Iinan  in  Kunduz.  No  vessel  navigates  it  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  the  part  of  ita  course  here  spoken  of.  Thu  river 
between  Jan-Kilah  and  Said  was  forded  by  Lieutenant  \\  ,.•  .1  on  the 
19th  of  March  ;  it  here  runs  in  three  channels  with  pebbly  bottoms; 
in  the  eastern  channel  the  water  was  nearly  stagnant,  the  central  on,- 
was  100  yards  wide  and  had  a  velocity  of  three  miles  an  hour.  il.. 
western  was  200  yards  wide  and  ran  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
Kafllahs  traverse  the  upper  valley  of  the  Oxus  to  Yarkand,  and  tho 
route  is  probably  a  very  ancient  one. 

The  plain  of  Turghi-i-Tippa,  which  extends  from  the  fork  of  tho 
Kokcha  and  the  Oxus  for  about  80  miles  along  the  left  bunk  of  th<> 
latter,  is  one  of  the  best  district*  in  Badakluhan.  Low  swelling  hills 
rise  here  and  there  upon  it,  and  tho  whole  is  covered  with  ru  h 
pasture,  dotted  with  sheep,  herds  of  horses,  and  droves  of  cattle. 
In  this  plain  are  remains  of  a  gigantic  canal,  which  onoe  conveyed  a 
fertilising  stream  acrom  it  from  the  Oxus  at  Jan-Kilah,  28  miles  above 
the  junction.  At  tho  southern  <  n<l  <>f  the  plain  near  the  l\..'»'  ir. 
there  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  which  tho  Tajiks  call  Barbarrah. 
The  reed  jungle  which  widely  fringes  the  Oxus  U  infested  by  lioim  ; 
it  abounds  in  deer,  pheasant*,  and  other  game. 

The  town  of  Jerm,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Kokcha, 
although  the  capital  of  Badakhshan,  is  little  more  than  a  cluster  of 
scattered  hamlets  containing  about  1500  inhabitant*.  It  is  defended 
by  a  substantially-built  fort.  It  is  the  only  market-town  in  tin-  wliolu 
country.  The  governor  appointed  by  the  Kuuduz  chief  resides  here, 
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and  deals  largely  in  slaves,  whom  he  kidnaps  from  Chitral  and  Kaffir- 
istan.  Lieutenant  Wood,  who  spent  the  month  of  January  here, 
found  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  month  10",  the  highest  48°,  and 
the  mean  29'8°  Fahr. 

"  Of  Pyzabad,"  the  former  capital  of  Badakhshan,  Lieutenant  Wood 
(from  whose  'Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  Oxus'  this  article  is 
compiled)  says,  "scarcely  a  vestige  is  left  save  the  withered  trees 
which  once  ornamented  its  gardens.  Its  fort,  the  dilapidated  walls  of 
which  are  still  standing,  occupied  a  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
commanding  the  entrance  of  the  upper  valley,  which  ia  here  400 
yards  wide.  Behind  the  site  of  the  town  the  mountains  rise  in 
successive  ridges  to  a  height  of  at  least  2000  feet.  Before  it  flows  the 
Kokeha,  in  a  rocky  trenchlike  bed,  sufficiently  deep  to  preclude  all 
fear  of  inundation.  Looking  up  the  mountain-valley,  the  rained  and 
uncultivated  gardens  are  seen  to  fringe  the  stream  for  a  distance  of 
two  miles  above  the  town,  while  in  an  opposite  direction  the  Kokeha 
winds  through  a  grassy  plain,  which,  sweeping  out  from  the  base  of 
Khojft-Mohamed,  is  encircled  by  swelling  hills,  alike  fitted  for  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral  purposes."  From  the  absence  of  prominent 
ruins,  Lieutenant  Wood  infers  that  the  town  could  not  have  been 
substanti  i  !ly  built.  The  inhabitants,  on  their  subjugation  by  Murad 
Beg,  were  removed  to  Kunduz,  "  a  place  only  fit  to  be  the  residence 
of  aquatic  birds."  Fyzabad  was  also  sometimes  called  Badakhshan. 

In  such  a  country  there  are  great  varieties  of  climate ;  the 
snow  lies  about  the  Sir-i-Kol  from  October  to  the  end  of  June, 
when  its  neighbourhood  is  all  alive  with  the  Khirghiz  and  their 
numerous  flocks  and  herds.  The  lake  is  the  haunt  of  innumer- 
able aquatic  fowl.  By  the  beginning  of  March  spring  has  com- 
menced below  the  junction  of  the  Wardodj  with  the  Kokeha,  and 
the  season  is  still  more  advanced  in  the  plains  and  valleys  west- 
ward, and  the  greensward  ia  enamelled  with  crocuses,  daffodils,  and 
snowdrops. 

The  country  is  generally  bare  of  trees.  Poplar  and  fruit-trees  are 
usually  found  near  the  habitations,  and  are  probably  not  indigenous. 
In  some  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  the  mulberry  is  largely 
grown  for  the  production  of  silk.  The  indigenous  trees  are  the 
archa,  or  dwarf  fir,  which  serves  for  building  purposes  ;  almond  and 
pistachio-trees,  which  grow  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Koosh  ; 
and  the  willow,  which  margins  most  of  the  streams.  In  the  Durah 
Sir-i-Kol  the  willow  grows  at  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  here  it  is 
only  a  bush.  Plums  grow  as  high  up  as  Langer-Kish.  Furze  bushes, 
willow,  and  animals'  dung,  are  commonly  used  for  fuel;  those  who 
are  more  wealthy  sometimes  burn  charcoal  made  from  the  archa  or 
the  almond-tree. 

Besides  the  animals  named  before,  asses  and  hogs  are  numerous  in 
parts.  But  the  most  important  domestic  animal  in  the  mountainous 
districts  is  the  yak,  or  kash-gow,  as  it  is  called  in  Wakhan.  It  gives 
richer  milk  than  the  cow,  but  less  of  it.  It  is  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden  ;  and  it  is  endowed  with  great  sagacity,  so  that  it  can  find  a 
sure  footing  when  travellers  are  at  fault,  and  it  acts  as  pioneer 
through  the  snow-clad  passes  of  th«  mountains.  The  yaks  are 
gregarious  and  set  the  wolves  (which  abound  in  Wakhan  and  Pamir) 
at  defiance.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  clipped  once  a  year  and  woven 
into  mats,  and  also  into  a  strong  stuff  of  which  riding  trousers  are 
made  :  the  tail-hair  is  spun  into  ropes  ;  the  end  of  the  tail  with  the 
hair  on  is  made  into  fly-flappers  (chowries)  so  common  in  China  and 
Hindoctan.  The  animal  is  about  3J  feet  high,  very  hairy,  and  very 
powerful,  so  much  so  that  it  ia  commonly  used  for  the  saddle.  It 
frequents  the  high  mountain  slopes  and  their  flat  summits ;  a  tempe- 
rature below  zero  delights  it.  If  the  snow  on  the  mountain-top  lies  too 
deep  for  it  to  get  at  the  herbage,  it  rolls  itself  down  the  slopes  and 
eats  its  way  up  again,  displacing  a  groove  of  snow  at  each  ascent. 

Among  wild  animals  are  the  kutch-gar  and  the  rass,  species  of 
wild  sheep  met  with  on  the  confines  of  Pamir,  eagles,  hares,  deers, 
foxes,  great  numbers  of  partridges,  pheasants,  ravens,  jays,  sparrows, 
larks,  bulbuls,  &c. 

The  district  of  Wakhan  embraces  the  main  valley  of  the  Oxus  from 
Ishkaahm  upwards,  the  durahs  of  Sirhad  and  Sir-i-Kol,  and  the 
adjacent  mountains.  The  population  is  scanty — probably  not  much 
above  a  thousand — and  these  are  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Oxus 
below  Langer-Kish  and  the  durah  of  Sirhad ;  the  rest  of  the  surface 
being  for  most  of  the  year  dreary  and  uninhabitable.  In  this 
enumeration  the  Khirghiz  are  not  comprised.  The  ruler  of  Wakhan 
i!y  nominally  subject  to  Kunduz;  he  derives  his  revenue 
from  slave  dealing  and  from  taxing  in  kind  the  Yarkand  Kafilahs  that 
pa«n  up  the  durah  of  Sir-i-Kol.  He  obtains  his  slaves  from  the 
Shakh-Durah,  a  mountain  district  north  of  Wakhan  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oxus.  The  slaves  are  bartered  with  the  Usbeks  of 
Kiitidti/  f.,r  lior-ies,  and  are  again  sold  by  them  to  the  ruler  of 
Chitral.  The  Wakhan  ruler,  as  well  as  the  rulers  of  Badakhshan, 
Darwaz,  and  Chitral,  claim  to  be  descended  from  Alexander  the 
Qnai 

The  flocks  of  the  Wakhani  constitute  his  riches.  The  skin  and  fleece 
of  the  sheep  supply  him  with  cloth ;  during  the  long  winter  the 
women  spin  the  wool  and  the  men  weave  it  into  cloth.  The  valuable 
wool  of  which  Kashmir  shawls  are  made  is  yielded  by  the  Wakhan 
goat.  Wakhan  dogs  are  much  valued  for  their  swiftness,  vigilance, 
and  courage.  The  principal  crops  in  Wakhan  are  peas  and  barley ;  a 


little  wheat  also  is  grown.  The  seed  is  sown  in  April  and  the  crop 
is  ripe  in  July ;  corn  has  to  be  imported  from  countries  lower  down 
the  Oxus.  In  summer  the  women  ascend  to  the  higher  valleys  and 
mountain  pastures,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  labours  of  the  dairy, 
whilst  the  men  remain  to  look  after  the  crops.  In  winter  the 
Khirghiz  occasionally  spread  their  tents  in  Wakhan,  bringing  with 
them  vast  numbers  of  yaks,  sheep,  dogs,  and  Bactrian  camels. 
These  Khirghiz  have  the  nauseous  custom  of  eating,  not  tobacco,  but 
snuff,  which  they  absolutely  swallow.  They  all  have  bad  teeth. 

The  houses  resemble  those  of  Badakhshan,  except  that  they  have 
large  stoves  in  the  Russian  fashion  occupying  an  entire  side  of  the 
house.  The  smoke  is  annoying,  but  its  pungency  to  the  eyes  is  in  a 
great  measure  avoided  by  lying  on  the  floor.  Furze  and  wood  are 
used  for  fuel.  A  branch  of  red-willow,  which  contains  much  resin, 
servos  for  a  candle.  As  many  as  six  families  live  together  in  one  or 
two  apartments. 

The  district  of  Sliagnan,  further  down  the  Oxus  and  on  its  right 
bank,  is  a  mountainous  country,  said  to  be  accessible  only  at  mid- 
summer, and  even  then  the  passes  are  sometimes  treacherous,  and 
avalanches  are  very  frequent.  There  is  said  to  be  a  lake  in  Shagnan 
half  a  day's  journey  in  circumference,  and  communicating  with  the 
Oxus  (here  called  Panj)  by  a  stream  "  sufficient  to  turn  two  mills." 
At  Gharan,  a  small  place  consisting  of  a  fort  and  a  few  hamlets, 
near  the  bend  of  the  Oxus  to  the  north-west,  are  the  famous  ruby 
mines.  The  entrance  to  them  is  said  to  be  1200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  The  formation  of  the  mountain  is  either  red 
sandstone  or  limestone  largely  impregaated  with  magnesia.  The 
rubies  occur  in  the  rock  in  round  nodules  or  whitish  blotches  of 
considerable  size.  The  mines  are  not  now  worked.  The  Kunduz 
chief  irritated  at  the  small  profit  derived  from  them  soon  after  his 
subjugation  of  the  country,  swept  away  500  families  of  the  district 
and  sold  them  as  slaves.  The  produce  of  the  mines  was  formerly 
exported  to  Bokhara  and  China. 

Roxhan  lies  lower  down  the  Oxus,  to  the  north-west  of  Shagnan, 
and  like  it  is  inacessible  except  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Both 
countries  abound  in  stone-fruit,  and  the  mulberry  flourishes  in  the 
valleys.  The  crops  are  wheat  and  barley.  Cows  and  sheep  are  the 
principal  stock;  the  Khirghiz  camel  is  the  beast  of  burden.  The 
inhabitants  of  both  districts  are  Shiahs ;  their  dress  and  houses  are 
like  those  of  the  Wakhanis.  Roshan  has  about  1000  families ; 
Shagnan  now  has  not  more  than  half  that  number.  The  two 
districts  pay  a  joint  tribute  of  fifteen  slaves  to  the  Kunduz  chief. 
The  language  spoken  in  these  districts  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  them. 

Darwaz  lies  between  Badakhshan  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus, 
and  west  of  Shagnan  and  Roshan.  Tlis  also  is  an  exceedingly 
mountainous  country,  to  be  traversed  only  by  footmen.  Cotton  is 
grown  on  what  little  soil  there  is,  and  woven  into  cloth,  which  is 
exported  in  return  for  corn  and  gunpowder.  All  the  villages  are 
built  along  the  Oxus.  The  Darwazis  are  Tajiks,  Sunnite  Moham- 
medans, and  speak  Persian.  Their  country  is  independent  of  Kunduz. 
The  shah,  or  king,  keeps  up  a  comparatively  large  force.  To  the 
north  of  Darwaz  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oxus  is  another  very 
mountainous  district  called  Karatagin.  West  of  Darwaz  is  the 
district  of  Said,  the  most  western  part  of  Murad  Beg's  dominions 
north  of  the  Oxus.  It  is  named  from  Said,  a  village  of  about  100 
families,  which  stands  5  miles  from  the  Oxus,  on  the  edge  of  the 
jungle  that  fringes  the  river.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Said  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  mineral  salt. 

Of  the  history  of  Badakhshan  little  is  known  prior  to  the  Uzbeck 
invasion  :>f  Transoxiana  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The 
renowned  Baber,  unable  to  hold  his  own  against  the  Uzbeks,  marched 
to  the  south'  and  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  of  which  both  Balkh  and 
Badakhshan  were  nominal  dependencies.  On  the  downfal  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  Badakhshan  owned  a  doubtful  allegiance  to  Kabul. 
In  1823  the  Uzbeks,  already  masters  of  Kunduz  on  the  south  of  the 
Oxus,  invaded  Badakhshan,  commanded  by  the  chief  Murad  Beg,  and 
defeated  the  Badakhshies  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Taishkan,  midway 
between  Fyzabad  and  the  Lattaband  pass.  The  conquered  army  fell 
back  upon  Fyzabad,  and  Murad  unable  to  follow  up  his  victory  let 
the  country  retain  a  waning  independence  for  two  years  longer. 
Since  then  it  has  been,  and  for  the  first  time  as  far  as  we  know,  a 
conquered  country ;  its  towns  have  been  demolished  and  their  inhabit- 
ants removed  to  people  the  pestilential  swamps  of  Kunduz,  or  else 
sold  as  slaves  by  their  intolerant  rulers.  Before  their  conversion  to 
Islam  the  Badakhshies  seem  to  have  been  fire-worshippers. 

BA'DEN,  a  grand-duchy  in  the  south-west  of  Germany,  whose 
political  existence  dates  from  the  year  1805,  forms  a  compact  territory 
extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  situated  between 
47°  and  50°  N.  lat.,  7°  and  10°  E.  long.  Its  length  in  a  straight  line 
from  north  to  south  is  about  150  miles.  The  breadth  is  extremely 
variable,  in  tho  south  it  is  about  100  miles,  in  the  north  about 
50  miles,  but  in  the  centre  a  little  south  of  Rastadt  it  is  hardly 
14  miles.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Lake  of  Constant  and  the  Rhine, 
which  separate  it  from  Switzerland,  excepting  for  three  short 
distances  where  the  territories  of  Schaffhausen  and  Basel  stretch 
over  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  W.  by  the  Rhine,  which  separates 
it  from  France  and  the  Palatinate ;  N.  by  Hesse-Darmstadt  and 
Bavaria ;  and  E.  by  Wurtemberg  and  Hoheuzollern. 
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The  grand-duchy  in  divided  into  four  circles,  which  with  thoir  area, 
subdivision*,  and  population,  are  as  follows  : — 


Circlet.                  |    8q.  muw. 

Commune*, 

PopatettM  .'i  !•>!•.>. 

1.  8««-KrcU 
S.  ObCT-Rhrln      . 
3.  MUWl-KhcIn    . 
4.   I'lilrr.Khiin     .          . 

1301 
1631 
1619 
1311 

|?| 

448 
389 
HI 

197,126 
896,078 
160,301 
349.308 

Total 

S89S 

UM 

1.S6J.774 

According  to  the  Census  returns  of  December  1849,  the  population 
comprUed  905,148  Catholics;  432,184  Lutherans  and  Reformed- 
Lutherans;  479  DUsidenU  ;  1421  Mcnnonites;  and  23,547  Jews, 
liaden  is  the  moot  important  of  the  German  duchies ;  its  area  is  not 
quite  so  largo  as  that  of  Yorkshire,  which  exceeds  it  in  population 
by  above  435,000. 

Surf  act  and  Soil. — The  larger  part  of  this  state  is  of  a  mountainous 
or  hilly  character ;  it  is  interspersed  with  fertile  and  pleasant  valleys, 
but  contains  no  considerable  plain,  except  the  almost  uninterrupted 
rich  and  beautiful  level,  which,  lying  on  the, right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  in  its  sweep  northward  between  that  river  and  the  Black  Forest, 
has  the  Boden-Sce  or  Lake  of  Constanz  for  its  southern  and  the  Main 
for  its  northern  extremities.  The  country  slopes  from  east  to  west 
towards  the  Rhino,  into  which  nearly  all  the  rivers  in  the  Baden 
territory  discharge  their  waters.  The  soil  ia  generally  productive ; 
but  more  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  khine,  and  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  Neckar;  even  the  sandy  region  about  the  capital 
(Karlsruhe)  has  been  worked  into  fertility  by  persevering  cultivation ; 
and  there  are  few  tracts  in  the  more  elevated  districts  where  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  timber  is  impeded  by  climate  or  positive  barrenness. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  as  stated  before  of  mountainous 
or  hilly  character ;  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  elevated  range  of  the 
Schtmmcald  ('Black  Forest'),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  dark 
tint  of  its  foliage.  The  highlands  which  compose  it  spread  over  the 
southern  districts  of  Baden  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
rising  nearly  opposite  to  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Jura,  have 
been  considered  .by  many  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Jura  range.  The 
Schwarzwald  runs  parallel  to  the  Rhino  from  south-south-west  to 
north-north-east ;  it  forms  a  connected  chain  rather  than  a  scries  of 
isolated  groups,  and  in  its  course  from  the  vale  of  the  Wutach 
towards  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar  it  throws  out  offsets  into  the 
neighbouring  districts,  where  its  wild  and  woody  heights  subside  into 
slopes  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  thickening  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  the  Rhine.  Its  heart  is  primitive  granite  and 
gneiss,  with  porphyry  on  its  sides,  and  sandstone  at  its  base  and 
along  its  most  elevated  ridges.  The  principal  chain  contains  silver, 
copper,  load,  and  cobalt:  it  abounds  in  pines  and  firs,  oaks  and 
beeches,  and  occupies  about  1290  square  miles,  of  which  upwards  of 
one-half  belongs  to  Baden.  The  highest  summits,  the  Feldberg, 
between  Todtuau  and  Obergarten,  the  Belchen,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Tale  of  Mitnster,  and  the  Candel  near  Waldkirch,  do  not  rise  higher 
than  4386,  4356,  and  3906  feet  respectively.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  chain  is  about  80  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  south  is 
about  37  miles,  and  in  the  north  18  miles.  Its  inhabitants  who 
exceed  300,000  in  number  maintain  themselves  by  rearing  cattle  and 
by  mechanical  occupations.  The  rivers  which  rise  within  it  are  the 
Danube,  Neclur,  Wutach,  Schwarzoch,  Conder,  Treisam,  Kinzig, 
Murg,  Knx,  Naguld,  Alb,  Ac.  Host  of  them  flow  westward  through 
pictui-*|ue  valleys,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Rhine.  In 
one  of  these  volleys  are  situated  the  celebrated  baths  of  Baden-Baden. 
The  most  northerly  continuation  of  the  Schwarzwald  spreads  out  into 
a  spacious  plateau  from  13  to  18  miles  in  width,  which  is  occasionally 
diversified  by  eminences  of  some  altitude. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  Block  Forest  but  on  the  northern  or 
right  bank  of  the  Neckar  fixes  the  Odenwold,  a  range  of  inferior 
•devotion.  It  spreads  through  that  portion  of  Baden  which  In  •< 
north  of  the  Neckar,  and  takes  n  north-easterly  bend  towards  the 
Tauber  and  Itain ;  in  the  west  it  has  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  valley 
of  the  1  Oi inc.  In  the  latter  direction  it  is  composed  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  overlaid  with  sandstone,  but  its  eastern  mosses  ore  wholly  of 
sandstone-formation  and  of  much  gentler  declivity.  It  is  not  nearly 
ao  wild  a  region  as  the  Block  Forest;  it  is  densely  covered  with  oaks, 
bseobss,  and  pinen,  and  intersected  with  small  volleys  watered  by 
inconsiderable  streams ;  and  its  sides  and  base  as  well  as  these  valleys 
an  in  general  highly  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled.  The  most 
elevated  points  in  the  Odenwold  are  the  Katienbuckel,  near  Eber- 
bwb,  ami  the  Wolcknopf,  north  of  Wcinh.  im  ;  the  first  is  1878  feet 
and  the  latter  1572  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south- 
westernmost  point  of  this  range  is  the  Ueiligenberg,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Heidelberg,  which  is  1148  feet  in  height 

The  Kaimr*tuhl,  or  Emperor's  Seat,  a  volcanic  mass,  nearly  10  miles 
in  length  and  6  miles  in  breadth,  which  lin*  between  the  Rhine  and 
Trusam,  and  is  wholly  isolated  from  the  Black  Forest,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  independent  group;  its  highest  summit,  the 
Todtenkopf,  has  an  elevation  of  1760  feet;  the  finest  vineyards  in 
the  grand-duchy  lie  around  it 

Itireri  a*d   /xU«.— Uo-len  contains   three  springs,  which  are  the 


source  of  the  second  in  rank  of  European  rivers.  The  most  consi- 
derable of  these  springs  ore  the  Brig  or  Brigoch,  which  flows  from 
Mount  Kesselberg  in  the  Schwarzwald,  near  St  Qeorgen.  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  grand-duchy,  and  passes  through  llillingen ;  and 
the  Brege,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rossack,  above  Furt- 
wangen,  and  flows  nearly  south-east  until  it  meets  the  former, 
and  immediately  afterwords  unites  with  the  third  and  smallest  stream, 
in  the  court-yard  of  Prince  Furstenberg's  residence  at  Donaueschingen, 
from  which  spot  the  united  waters  assume  the  name  of  the  Douau  or 
the  Danube.  Hence  it  takes  a  north-easterly  direction,  quite  the 
I  liulen  territory  soon  after  to  the  west  of  Mohringen,  whence  it  flows 
through  the  south  extremity  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  once  more  entering 
Baden  beyond  Frielingen,  passes  into  Hohenzollern  to  the  west  of 
Sigmaringcn.  The  most  important  stream  in  the  grand-duchy  is  the 
Rhine,  which  enters  it  west  of  Stein,  in  the  canton  of  Schaffhausen, 
on  the  southern  border.  On  quitting  the  territory  of  Basel,  where  it 
turns  to  the  north,  the  Rhine  skirts  the  western  districts  of  Baden 
.rntil  it  enters  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  immediately  north  of  Mann- 
heim. Its  fall,  between  that  town  and  the  point  where  it  issues  from 
the  Boden-See,  is  916  feet;  between  Schaffhausen  and  Basel  its 
breadth  widens  from  about  340  to  750  feet,  and  at  Mannheim  it  widens 
to  1200  feet.  The  flying  bridges  which  cross  it  afford  to  Baden  a 
means  of  communication  with  France  and  Switzerland.  Its  winding 
course  is  intersected  by  numerous  islands,  abounding  in  wood  and 
game ;  its  waters  are  rich  in  fish,  and  its  bed  affords  gold-dust  and 
crystal  in  small  quantities.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Rhine 
on  the  Baden  side  ore  the  Neckar,  which  is  navigable  before  it  reaches 
Heinsheim,  where  it  enters  the  grand-duchy  from  Wurtemberg ;  it 
then  winds  first  to  the  north  and  then  to  the  south  as  far  as  Neckar- 
Qemiind;  thence  it  flows  north-westward  through  the  narrow  low- 
land between  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald,  and  passing  Heidelberg 
falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim.  The  Main,  another  navigable 
ntreain,  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Baden,  and  before 
quitting  its  territory  receives  the  Tauber  above  Wertheira,  after  the 
latter  has  traversed  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  circle  of  Ober-Khein. 
The  Kinzig  rises  on  the  Wurtemberg  side  of  the  Black  Forest,  runs 
from  south-east  to  north-west  through  Hansach,  Qengenbach,  and 
Offenburg,  in  the  circle  of  Mittel-Rhein,  and  discharges  itself  ii 
Rhine  at  Kehl.  The  Murg,  a  smaller  river,  though  not  of  in 
utility  for  the  transport  of  timber,  enters  from  Wurtemberg  at  For- 
bach,  runs  first  northward  and  then  north-westward  through  a  beautiful 
valley  to  Rastadt  (near  which  town  it  receives  the  Oos)  and  fal  1 
the  Rhino  at  Steinmaueru,  north  of  Rastadt  The  Wutach  rushes 
south-eastward  through  the  wild  regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  joins  the 
Srhlueht  below  Thiengen,  and  enters  the  Rhine  south  of  that  town. 
The  Elz  rises  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Schonnch,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  circle  of  the 
Unter-Rhein,  runs  in  a  winding  and  rapid  course  past  Waldkiivh. 
Emmendiugen,  and  Renziugcn,  is  joined  by  the  Dreisam  (or  Treisam) 
ut  Riegel,  and  flows  into  the  Rhine  through  several  arms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Niederhuuseu  and  Kuppel. 

The  largest  lake  within  the  grand-duchy  is  composed  of  that  ]> 
of  the  Lake  of  Constanz  which  is  the  entire  property  of  Baden,  consist- 
ing of  the  Zcller,  or  Unter-See,  about  9  miles  long  and  44  miles  hro:id, 
in  which  the  picturesque  island  of  Reichenau  is  situated ;  ami  the 
Ueborlinger-See,  on  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Conatanz,  which  stretches  into 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  'circle  of  the  lake'  (See-Kreis),  and  i» 
enlivened  by  the  beautiful  islet  of  Mainau.  Three  mnall  streams, 
each  named  Aadi,  enter  the  Lake  of  Constanz;  one  falls  into  the 
Unter-Sce  near  Rudolfzell ;  another  runs  from  the  Nellenburg  moun- 
tains into  the  Cberlingen-Sco ;  and  the  third  enters  the  Bodeu-Seo 
near  Morsburg.  Among  the  other  lakes  in  the  grand-duchy  are  the 
Mockiugcr-See,  near  Lake  Coustanz,  in  which  sturgeons  of  100  Ibs. 
weight  are  sometimes  caught ;  the  Illuu  <  "I '  I'fullriidorf; 

and  within  the  regions  of  the  Black  Forent  the  Scliliicht-See ;  the  1-VM 
See,  2287  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  united  by  the  GuUeh  with  the 
Titti-See  ;  the  Eichner-See,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schopf  heiin,  at  an 
elevation  of  1467  feet,  whose  waters  suddenly  disappear  and  as  sud- 
denly return,  forming  at  one  time  a  lake  and  at  others  being  converted 
into  arable  or  grazing  land  ;  and  the  Nonnmatter-See,  at  an  elevation 
of  3000  feet,  encircled  by  a  rocky  wood-crowned  amphitheatre,  rising 
900  feet  above  it  This  lake  is  celebrated  for  its  floating  island  of  tnrf. 

TWiu. — The  principal  towns  are  Karlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the 
grand-duchy  mid  of  the  circle  of  Mittel-Rhein,  population,  23,219; 
Mannheim,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Untcr-Khein,  population  about 
22,000;  Freiburg,  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  Ober-Hh< -in,  population 
about  16,000;  Heidelberg,  12,000;  Rastadt,  above  6000;  Durlach, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Margraves  of  Baden,  population,  5000 ; 
llnichsal,  above  7000  ;  Constanz,  chief  town  of  tin- Sec-Krcis,  popula- 
tion, 6400;  Pforzheim,  7200;  Baden-Baden,  6000;  Lahr,  6000; 
Weinbeim,  5400 ;  and  Wertheim,  about  4000.  The  most  important 
of  these  towns  are  noticed  separately  in  this  work. 

Climate. — The  climate  throughout  the  levels  and  valleys  ia  mild 
ind  healthy ;  but  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Schwarzwald  and 
iKlenwald  it  is  exceedingly  raw  and  inclement.  Hero  indeed  where 
spring,  slimmer,  and  autumn  are  crowded  into  the  space  of  three 
.-,  the  transition  from  the  winter  to  the  open  season  is  so  abrupt 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  pass  from  frost  and  snow  at  once  into  the 
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heat  of  summer,  and  from  this  into  the  depth  of  winter.  The  exposed 
parts  of  the  Black  Forest  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  produce  oatg  or 
potatoes  ;  the  cherry  does  not  ripea  before  the  month  of  September. 

Products. — Agriculture,  which  is  in  a  very  improved  condition,  is 
the  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants,  and  yields  a  surplus  of  produce 
for  which  Switzerland  and  France  afford  a  ready  market.  About 
1,500,000  acres  of  the  surface  are  under  tillage.  The  principal  corn 
crops  are  spelt,  rye,  wheat,  maize,  of  which  the  aggregate  annual  pro- 
duce exceeds  two  millions  of  quarters ;  potatoes,  beet-root,  carrots, 
turnips,  and  other  bulbous  roots,  to  the  amount  of  750,000  quarters 
annually ;  hemp  and  flax,  about  54,000  cwt. ;  hops,  10,000  cwt. ;  tobacco, 
90,000  cwt. :  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  oil-seeds  are  also  extensively 
mown.  •»!'  tin.1  i:oni  <T"i>s  uljuvi'  enumerated  there  is  :i  large  surplus 
for  exportation.  Grazing  of  cattle  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
number  reared  exceeds  the  wants  of  the  population  ;  the  surplus  are 
driven  to  France  and  Switzerland.  Sheep-farming  is  not  much  followed ; 
goata  and  swine  are  numerous ;  homes  are  of  inferior  breed.  The 
meadow-lands  and  pastures  form  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  area 
of  the  l!*den  dominions.  The  meadows  are  irrigated  from  the  moun- 
tain-streams, and  yield  luxuriant  crops  of  clover  and  grass ;  green 
maize  in  also  extensively  grown  for  feeding  cattle  and  horses.  Besides 
the  ordinary  kinds  of  fruits,  which  are  extensively  raised,  and  of  all 
varieties,  filberts  and  chestnuts  are  very  abundant.  Cider  and  perry 
are  very  generally  made.  The  average  annual  produce  of  the  vine- 
yards, which  chiefly  occupy  the  high  lands  skirting  the  valleys  of  the 
Uhine  and  Main  and  Lake  Constauz,  is  estimated  at  1 4,000,000  gallons. 
The  best  Baden  wines  are  those  of  Durbach,  Ortenau,  Miihlheim,  and 
Wertheim  ;  but  generally  the  Baden  wines  are  only  of  medium  quality, 
and  are  chiefly  used  for  home  consumption. 

Timber  abounds,  more  particularly  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the  cen- 
tral and  upper  parts  of  Baden.  The  varieties  consist  principally  of 
the  fir,  pine,  oak,  beech,  birch,  alder,  aspen,  and  ash.  Masts  150  feet 
in  length,  and  fine  oak  timber  are  floated  down  the  Rhine  in  rafts. 
In  several  quarters  honey  and  wax  are  obtained ;  and  in  all,  poultry 
and  domestic  animals  are  found  in  abundance.  The  wild  boar,  stag, 
roc,  fallow-deer,  fox,  badger,  marten,  otter,  and  wolf  (the  latter  being 
seen  occasionally  in  the  islands  of  the  Rhine),  the  vulture,  eagle,  falcon, 
hawk,  kite,  and  owl,  are  the  principal  wild  aniin  ils.  Most  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  (the  Neckar  being  a  peculiar  exception)  abound  in  fish  ; 
trout,  sometimes  50  Ibs.  in  weight,  are  caught  in  the  Lake  of  Constanz; 
and  carp,  weighing  at  times  40  Ibs.,  in  the  Rhine.  The  Lake  of  Con- 
stanz, as  well  as  Lake  Mcickinger  and  the  Danube,  contain  the  sturgeon. 

Metal»  and  Mi/Kraft. — Among  the  mineral  productions  are  the 
garnet,  crystal,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  onyx;  marble,  alabaster, 
gypsum,  chalk,  porcelain-earth,  and  potters' -clay.  Silver,  copper,  and 
lead  are  found  along  the  valley  of  the  Kinzig  and  Munster,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pforzheim.  From  2000  to  2500  tons  of  iron  are 
annually  obtained  from  the  mines  at  Stockach,  Kandern,  the  Black 
Forest,  Hauenstein,  Ac.  Coal  is  found  near  Offenburg.  Inconsiderable 
quantities  of  cobalt,  manganese,  zinc,  sulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  and  bis- 
muth are  likewise  raised.  Salt  until  of  late  years  was  not  a  native 
product;  but  it  is  now  obtained  in  such  abundant  quantities  from  the 
government  salt-works  at  Diirrheim  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Black 
' ,  and  at  Kappenau,  near  Mosbach,  as  to  supply  a  large  surplus 
for  exportation. 

The  grand-duchy  is  rich  in  mineral  waters ;  the  warm  springs  of 
Baden-Baden,  at  the  north-western  foot  of  the  Schwarzwald,  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  salt,  and  alum,  have  acquired  great  celebrity  ;  a 
spring  of  nearly  the  same  quality  exists  in  Badenweiler ;  acidulous 
waters  are  found  at  Griesbach,  Antogast,  Petersthal,  and  Rippolstau ; 
and  sulphur-springs  and  baths  at  Salzbach,  Langenbriicken,  and  other 
places. 

Religion. — The  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  several  families, 
ndants  of  French  Huguenots  and  Jews,  are  of  pure  German 
extraction.  For  the  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  government,  the  country 
i«  divided  into  64  Catholic  and  30  Protestant  deaneries.  The  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Baden  is  the  archbishop  of  Freiburg,  whose 
jurisdiction  also  extends  over  the  principalities  of  Hohenzollern,  and 
within  whose  province  are  included  the  bishoprics  of  Freiburg,  Mainz 
(Hesse-Darmstadt),  Fulda  (Hesse-Cassel),  Rottenburg  (Wurtemberg), 
and  Limburg  (Nassau).  The  diocese  of  Freiburg  comprehends  the 
whole  grand-duchy.  Every  individual,  whatever  his  creed  may  be, 
possesses  equal  civil  rights ;  but  only  those  who  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  admitted  to  public  office. 

/-.'•/iirrttion. — A  training  school  for  Catholic  teachers  is  established  at 
Rastadt,  and  another  for  Protestant  teachers  at  Karlsruhe.  Besides 
i  il  or  elementary  schools,  and  schools  of  industry  for  the  lower 
classes  in  most  towns  and  villages,  there  are  numerous  gymnasia, 
lyceums.  grammar  schools,  and  other  educational  institutions  of  a 
superior  class.  There  are  two  universities,  one  at  Heidelberg  (founded 
in  1386),  which  is  now  more  particularly  designed  for  Protestants,  and 
one  at  Freiburg  (founded  in  1460)  for  Catholics.  The  Catholic  theo- 
logical seminary  is  at  Freiburg,  the  Protestant  at  Karlsruhe.  There 
are  asylums  for  deaf-mutes  at  Karlsruhe  and  Pforzheim,  and  a  blind 
asylum  at  Bruchsal.  The  chief  establishments  for  the  superior  educa- 
tion of  females  are  those  in  the  convents  at  Baden,  Freiburg,  Otters- 
woyer,  and  Rastadt,  under  the  special  superintendence  of  the  public 
authorities  ;  there  are  others  at  Mannheim,  Karlsruhe,  and  Heidelberg. 


The  principal  libraries  are  those  of  Freiburg  (above  100,000  volumes), 
Heidelberg  (70,000),  Karlsruhe  (75,000),  Mannheim  (70,000),  and 
Donaueschingeu  (30, 000). 

Manufactures. — Pforzheim,  Karlsruhe,  and  Mannheim  are  the  chief 
industrial  centres ;  but  manufactures  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
these.  The  most  important  products  are  linen,  broadcloth,  ribands, 
and  cotton  stuffs.  A  small  quantity  of  iron  is  made  chiefly  at  the 
government  works  at  Albbnigg.  Arms,  iron-wire  and  utensils,  copper- 
ware,  nails,  leather,  beet-root  sugar,  earthenware,  and  glass,  are  made 
at  various  places.  The  region  of  the  Black  Forest  has  been  long  cele- 
brated, not  only  for  the  production  of  wooden  ware  but  of  wooden 
and  brass  clocks.  The  paper-mills  are  about  30  in  number.  Tobacco, 
potashes,  white-lead,  smalts,  glass,  and  earthenware  form  leading  items 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  products  of  Baden  industry.  River  barges 
are  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg. 

Trade. — The  position  of  the  country  on  the  Rhine,  Main,  Neckar, 
and  other  streams,  and  the  access  which  these  give  it  to  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Germany,  have  rendered  Baden  a  country  of  extensive 
transit  trade,  and  have  secured  to  it  outlets  for  its  own  productions. 
The  common  roads  are  good.  One  of  them  called  the  Jiergstrasse  is 
celebrated  ;  it  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  separates  the  hilly 
from  the  level  country  :  it  was  originally  constructed  by  the  Romans. 
The  Bergstrasse  was  formerly  and  indeed  is  still  of  great  importance 
as  a  military  road.  The  imports  of  Baden,  which  as  well  as  its  exports 
exceed  one  million  sterling  each  per  annum,  consist  of  French  and 
other  wines,  colonial  produce,  drugs  and  dyes,  iron,  steel,  cottons, 
silks,  fine  woollens,  horses,  cattle,  &c. ;  and  its  exports  of  timber, 
grain,  meal,  oil,  skins  and  hides,  wine,  hemp,  linen,  tobacco,  iron 
wares,  jewellery,  fish,  &c.  About  a  dozen  steam-boats  ply  regularly 
on  the  Lake  of  Constanz  between  Baden,  Switzerland,  Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria,  and  the  Voralberg ;  steamers  ply  also  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Main,  and  the  Neckar.  The  trading  facilities  of  the  grand-duchy 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of  railways.  A  trunk 
line  runs  all  through  the  territory  of  Baden  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine ;  it  commences  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
Basel,  and  runs  through  Freiburg,  Karlsruhe,  and  Heidelberg.  The 
whole  length  of  this  line  is  above  160  miles.  Short  branches  are 
thrown  out  towards  the  Rhine  to  Kehl,  opposite  Strasburg,  and 
Mannheim,  to  meet  the  terminations  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  great 
French  eastern  line  from  Paris  through  Nancy  to  the  Rhine.  There 
is  a  branch  also  to  Baden-Baden.  Northward  from  Heidelberg  the 
Baden  line  is  connected  by  railways  with  Frankfurt  and  North  and 
Central  Germany,  and  a  line  in  course  of  construction  eastward  from 
Bruchsal  will  join  the  trunk-line  with  the  Wurtemberg  railway 
at  Ludwigsburg.  Baden  has  belonged  to  the  German  Zollverein  since 
1835,  since  which  time  the  transit  trade  facilitated  by  free  ports  on 
the  Lake  of  Constanz  and  on  the  Rhine  has  greatly  increased.  The 
duty  of  the  Zollverein  through  the  custom-houses  of  Baden  amounted 
to  721,105  and  695,975  thalers  respectively  in  1850  and  1851. 

Government. — The  executive  and  judicial  powers  in  Baden  are  vested 
in  the  Grand  Duke  and  a  Ministry  of  State ;  the  legislative  powers  are 
shared  by  him  with  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Chamber.     The  charter  of 
the  22nd  of  August,  1818,  fixes  the  right  of  succession  in  the  heirs 
male  of  the  reigning  family  who  are  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  in 
default  of  them  transfers  it  to  the  male  descendants  of  the  female 
line :    the  charter  also  establishes  equality  of  civil  rights,   renders 
every  public  servant  responsible  for  the  due  observance  of  its  enact- 
ments, abolishes  all  exemptions  from  taxation,  declares  every  male 
liable  to  the  military  conscription,  and  places  the  judicial  tribunals 
on  an  independent  footing ;  it  secures  full  liberty  of  conscience  and 
private  worship,   and  a   community  of  political  rights  to  the  pro- 
fessors   of  the   Roman    Catholic,    Lutheran,   and   Reformed   faiths. 
The   members   of  the   Upper   Chamber  are — the  princes   of  grand- 
ducal    blood ;    the    heads    of    six    seignorial    families    whose    pos- 
sessions  lie   cither  wholly  or   in  part  within  the   borders    of  the 
grand-duchy;   the   Catholic    archbishop   of  Freiburg;    a  prelate   of 
the  Protestant  church ;  16  representatives  of  the  territorial  nobility, 
provided  they  have  an  unincumbered  estate  of  the  value  of  30,000£.  at 
the  least ;   one  representative  for  each  of  the  two  universities ;   and 
certain  members  chosen  by  the  Grand  Duke,  without  regard  to  birth 
or  rank,   but   not  exceeding  8.      The  Lower  House  consists  of  64 
representatives  of  districts  and  towns,  chosen  for  eight  years,  and 
elected  by    all  male  individuals   without   distinction,  who   are  not 
representatives  or  represented  in  the  Upper  House,  who  have  attained 
their  twenty-fifth  year,  and  are  settled  in  some  electoral  district,  or 
fill  a  public  office.     One-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House 
is  renewed  every  second  year,  and  the  whole  of  them  must  be  either 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Reformed  persuasion.     Both 
houses  join  in  the  election  of  a  permanent  committee,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  president  of  the  Upper  House,  three  members  of  the 
Upper  and  six  of  the  Lower  House.     The  right  of  proposing  laws 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Grand  Duke.     No  tax  can  be  levied  with- 
out consent  of  the  legislature,  and  the  supplies  are  voted  for  two  years 
consecutively.     In  case  of  a  collision  between  the  two  Houses  they 
form  themselves  into  a  single  body,  and  the  question  is  decided  by 
the  majority  of  Votes.     Every  circle  has  its  own  provincial  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  circles  have  each  its  own  local 
functionaries,  to  whom  are  referred  all  affair.!  connected  with  the 
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regular  administration  of  justice.  Th«  tribunal  of  first  instance  is  the 
Hof-Gericht,  or  Aulio  Council,  of  which  there  U  one  in  each  circle ; 
«nd  appeal*  from  it  go  before  the  superior  Aulic  Council,  which  situ 
at  Mannheim,  and  in  the  highest  tribunnl  in  the  country. 

In  the  revolutionary  movements  which  took  place  in  Germany  after 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  France  in  1848  the  territory  of  Baden 
wan  the  resort  of  many  of  the  extreme  republicans.  A  large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  joined  the  attempts  of  Hecker  and  Struve  to  esta- 
blish a  republic,  lu  the  following  year  the  insurrection  became  more 
serious,  the  troops  made  common  cause  with  the  people,  the  Grand 
Duke  fled  to  Frankfurt,  and  a  National  Committee  was  appointed  which 
dissolved  the  chambers  and  convoked  a  Constituent  Assembly.  To 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  three  Prussian  army  corps,  after 
having  delivered  the  Palatinate  from  the  sway  of  the  republicans, 
entered  Baden  (June  15,  1849)  under  Generals  Peukcr  and  Groben 
and  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  swept  over  the  whole  territory 
of  the  grand-duchy,  defeating  the  insurgent  troops  (which  now 
numbered  15,000  men  and  were  commanded  by  Mieroslawski,  a  Polish 
military  adventurer)  in  several  engagements,  and  finally  driving  them 
into  the  Swiss  territory.  Rastadt,  a  fortress  of  the  German  Confede- 
ration, the  garrison  of  which  joined  the  insurrection  (May  10,  1849), 
surrendered  to  the  Prussians  (July  23)  after  nearly  a  month's  siege ; 
and  on  the  1 8th  of  the  following  month  the  Grand  Duke  WOB  restored  to 
his  states,  and  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia  entered  Karlsruhe. 

The  grand-duchy  is  one  of  the  36  states  which  compose  the  Ger- 
man Confederation ;  it  holds  the  seventh  rank  in  the  list  of  confede- 
rates, and  is  entitled  to  an  entire  vote  ill  the  minor  diet  and  to  three 
votes  in  the  major.  The  contingent  which  Baden  is  bound  to  furnish 
for  the  army  of  the  Confederation  amounts  to  10,000  men. 

Finance. — The  budget  adopted  by  the  legislature  for  1852  and  1858 
estimates  the  gross  receipts  of  the  two  years  together  at  29,138,155 
florins,  of  which  9,601,658  florins  are  swallowed  up  by  the  expenses 
of  administration,  leaving  19,536,497  florins  to  meet  the  expenditure 
of  the  two  years,  which  is  estimated  at  19,545,723  florins,  exclusive 
of  2,213,267  florins  voted  for  extraordinary  expenses.  Besides  the 
general  budget  there  is  a  particular  one  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  post-office,  the  railroads,  and  the  baths.  In  this  particular 
account  the  total  receipts  for  the  two  years  are  estimated  at  10,089,738 
florins  and  the  expenditure  at  7,500,579  florins,  leaving  a  surplus  large 
enough  to  cover  the  extraordinary  expenses  which  ore  defrayed  from 
this  source  according  tb  the  law  of  March  26,  1852.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1852,  the  general  public  debt  amounted  to  28,284,316  florins 
and  32,609,791  florins  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  railroads. 
The  army  consists  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  three  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery,  the  whole  numbering  15,000  men.  The 
financial  resources  of  Baden  are  of  three  descriptions :  direct,  from  an 
impost  on  property ;  indirect,  from  excise  duties,  customs,  highway 
rates,  Ac. ;  and  variable,  from  the  produce  of  grand-ducal  revenues, 
such  as  those  derived  from  the  salt-works,  post-office,  mines  and 
forges,  forests,  railways,  Ac. 

BADEN,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Aargau  in  Switzerland,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Limmat,  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Zurich  :  population 
about  2000.  It  is  a  small  and  dull  place,  surrounded  by  walls.  The 
castle,  which  was  built  on  a  steep  hill,  has  remained  in  ruins  ever 
ainee  1710,  when  it  surrendered  after  a  siege  to  the  forces  of  the 
Catholic  cantons  in  the  war  between  them  and  the  Protestant  cantons. 
The  warm  sulphurous  springs,  which  constitute  the  principal  attrac- 
tion of  the  place,  are  on  both  sides  of  the  Limmat,  half  a  mile  below 
the  town,  and  are  much  frequented  in  summer.  A  village  has  arisen 
round  these  springs  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  town  itself,  and 
much  more  lively  and  handsome :  it  contains  half  a  dozen  large  hotels 
bonds*  smaller  ones,  having  each  its  private  baths,  an  ordinary,  and 
every  accommodation  for  visitors.  The  numerous  company  that  in 
found  here  in  the  summer  months  is  drawn  from  every  part  of  Switz- 
erland, bat  chiefly  from  Zurich,  the  citizens  of  which  town  consider 
Baden  M  their  regular  watering-place.  There  are  two  Urge  common 
baths  to  which  the  poor  have  access  gratia.  There  are  several  springs 
issuing  from  the  ground  ;  the  hottest  is  117'5"  Fahrenheit  The  water 
contains  carbonic  gas,  marine  salt,  glauber  salt,  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
magnesia ;  it  is  clear  and  has  a  alight  smell  of  sulphur,  and  is  used 
for  drinking  as  well  as  for  bathing.  The  country  round  Baden  is 
hilly  and  the  lower  heights  are  covered  with  vines,  but  the  wine  made 
here  is  poor.  These  bath*  were  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Thermic  Helvetica,  and  are  probably  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  ('Hint' 
i.  67).  The  Swiss  Diet  used  to  meet  at  Baden  until  1712,  when  the 
meeting*  were  transferred  to  Prauenfeld,  in  Thurgou. 

BADEN)  a  town  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens  in  the  Arch- 
duchy  of  Austria,  ia  situated  on  the  Sohwachat  at  the  northern  base  of 
the  Styrian  Alps,  144  miles  by  railway  S.  from  Vienna,  and  has  a  fixed 
population  of  about  5000.  Baden  Is  the  '  Thermo  Cetuc,'  or  '  Aus- 
tiiacK,'  of  the  Romano,  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  year  1812,  but  has  gained  much  in  architectural  beauty  by  the 
calamity.  None  of  iU  older  structures  are  left  but  the  fine  old  gothio 
church.  Among  the  modern  edifices  are— the  church  of  8t  Augustine ; 
the  '  Woillmrg,1  a  handsome  imperial  residence ;  the  town-hall  and 
theatre;  the  'Sauerhof,'  a  vast  bathing  establishment ;  several 
baths;  a  military  hospital  for  the  reception  of  60  officers  and  300 
privates;  the '  Maria-Zdl  r  It  of,1  purchased  and  endowed  by  the  emperor 


Francis  I.,  for  the  maintenance  of  90  indigent  sick  persons ;  the  hos- 
pital of  the  Virgin,  built  in  1815  by  a  society  of  ladies  of  rank  in 
Vienna,  fur  60  invalids;  a  refuge  for  6  men  and  women,  founded  by 
the  townsmen  themselves ;  and  a  multitude  of  establishments  for  tin- 
convenience  of  visitor*.  It  in  frequented  by  the  fashionable  people 
of  the  Austrian  metropolis  to  the  number  of  between  12,000  and 
15,000  every  season.  The  waters  are  sulphurous,  and  flow  from  eleven 
springs  into  fifteen  reservoirs  or  baths  at  the  rate  of  80,640  cubic  feet 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Several  of  the  baths  are  very  splendidly 
fitted  up  and  very  largo,  being  wliat  are  colled  '  society  baths,'  in 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen  nttired  in  ample  dressing-gowns  l>athe 
together  sometimes  to  the  number  of  150  at  a  time;  while  i 
conies  above  ore  filled  with  the  friends  of  the  lia'hcr-.  \\  ith  whom  an 
uninterrupted  conversation  is  kept  up.  The  tempera: 
hottest  spring  is  99'5°,  of  the  coolest  86°  Fahrenheit,  liiulen  is  a 
possession  of  the  crown,  and  has  a  park  and  delightful  gardens.  The 
environs  abound  in  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery. 

BADEN-BADEN,  the  ancient  Ciritiu  Aurtlia  Aquauit  (a  spot 
which  was  much  frequented  by  Roman  visitors  in  the  days  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Aurelius),  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  in  48°  46'  N.  lat,  8°  15'  E.  long.,  about  5  miles  from  Rantadt, 
and  23  miles  S.W.  by  railway  from  Karlsruhe  :  population  about 
6000.  The  town  is  built  partly  upon  a  hill  which  is  crowned  by  the 
residence  of  the  former  margraves  of  Baden,  and  partly  on  the  Os,  or 
Oelbach,  in  a  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  heights  covered  with 
forests.  The  town  is  irregular  and  old-fashioned  in  its  constn  > 
and  the  walls  were  formerly  protected  by  a  ditch  which  is  now  laid 
out  in  shady  walks  and  grounds.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the 
numerous  visitors  who  often  treble  the  ordinary  population,  and  its 
celebrity  to  seventeen  warm  springs  impregnated  with  salt,  alum,  and 
sulphur,  which  flow  down  from  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stand*, 
and  rise  from  a  spot  to  which  the  name  of '  Hell '  has  been  given  : 
the  temperature  of  these  springs  varies  from  IIS^S0  to  153'5° 
Fahrenheit.  A  handsome  building  resembling  a  temple  is  erected 
over  the  principal  spring,  to  serve  as  a  pump-room  -for  tho.- 
drink  the  waters.  Visitors  frequent  Baden  from  May  to  October,  but 
the  months  of  July  and  August  form  the  fashionable  season.  The 
number  of  visitors  in  some  years  exceeds  14,000.  KM  n  when  other 
water  is  foul  that  which  flows  from  these  hot  springs  '. 
translucent  and  pure,  and  will  remain  so,  though  kept  for  several 
weeks  together  in  open  vessels.  The  vapour  arising  from  the  hottest 
springs  is  collected  and  used  by  invalids  in  the  shape  of  vapour-baths. 
Water  from  the  hottest  sources  is  conveyed  through  the  town  in  pipes 
to  supply  different  baths.  There  are  chalybeate  springs  also  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  as  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate 
and  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  as  for  the  varied  and  picturesque 
scenery  iu  which  it  abounds.  Indeed,  a  stranger  may  stay  herr  :'••!• 
weeks  and  never  find  himself  at  a  loss  for  on  unexplored  ramble. 
Adjoining  the  town,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tin  m< -r  in  th.it  »n  which 
the  parish  church  stands,  there  is  a  handsome  building  with  u  • 
thian  portico  and  surrounded  by  gardens  and  pleasure-ground*,  which 
is  the  chief  place  of  resort  for  the  visitors  of  Baden.  The  building 
is  called  a  Promenade  and  Conversations  Haus.  It  contains  a  very 
large  and  splendid  assembly-room,  gaming-tables  which  ore  open  day 
and  night,  a  theatre,  reading-room,  and  restaurant.  An  ugly  building 
called  Neue  Schloss,  or  '  New  Castle,'  stands  immediately  above  tho 
town,  and  between  it  and  the  old  castle  mentioned  above  ;  it  is  remark- 
able only  for  the  extensive  dungeons  beneath  it,  in  which  according 
to  popular  tradition  tho  Vohm-Gericht  of  the  middle  ages  held  its 
sittings.  Tho  church,  built  on  the  site  of  some  Roman  ruins  in  the 
17th  century,  contains  the  burying-place  of  the  margraves  and  hand- 
some monuments  in  memory  of  two  of  them,  Lewis  and  Leopold- 
William.  The  hall  of  antiquities,  built  in  the  Doric  style,  and  railed 
the  Museum  I'liUeotechnicum,  is  a  depository  for  all  the  remains  of 
Roman  antiquity  brought  to  light  on  this  spot.  There  are  in  the 
town  a  small  lyceum,  a  school  for  females  attached  to  the  nunnery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  eight  hotels  with  baths,  an  hospital,  ie. 

BADENOCH.    [UrVBUn 

BADULLA.     [C'BTLON.] 

BAENA.     [COBDOVA.] 

H.'KTICA,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  1 1 ispania  (Spain) ;  go 
called  from  its  chief  river,  the  Ifcctix,  now  the  Guadalquivir. 

According  to  the  arrangements  of  Augustus,  Itatiea  was  bounded 
W.  and  N.  by  the  Anas  (Guadiana);  8.  by  tho  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  K.  by  a  line  drawn  from  near  Ciudad  Real,  near  the 
Guadiana,  through  Jaea  and  Granada  to  Almunecar,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Consequently  it  comprised  Scvilla;  purl  of  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Alemtejo  ;  Spanish  Estremoduro,  south  of  t lie 
Guadiana ;  the  western  part  of  La  Mancha ;  Cordova ;  the  west  part 
of  Jaen  ;  and  the  chief  part  of  Granada. 

ro  the  time  of  Augustus,  Spain  was  divided  by  the  Romans 
into  two  great  divisions,  Hispania  Citerior  and  Hixpania  Ul 
which  latter  was  also  called  Bntica.    The  eastern  limit  of  B.-ctica  at 
this  time  was  near  Carthago  Nova  (Carthageim). 

The  district  Bictica,  from  which  these  two  large  divisions  took  their 
name,  was  the  country  drained  by  the  lower  course  of  the 
The  Sierra  Morena  on  the  north,  and  the  west  •!  the 

•Sierra  Nevada  on  the  couth,  close  in  the  extensive  plains  of  the  lower 
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B--ETIS. 


BAGHDAD. 
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Guadalquivir,   which,  have  so   long  been   noted   for  their  fertility. 

[AjiDALUCIA.] 

B^ETIS,  the  Roman  name  of  the  Guadalquivir.     [AuDALUOlA.] 

BAEZA.     [JAEN.] 

BAFFIN'S  BAY  is  an  extensive  gulf  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
America,  between  the  shores  of  that  continent  and  the  western  coast 
of  Greenland.  It  is  comprised  between  the  parallels  of  68°  and  78°  N. 
and  the  meridians  of  51°  and  80°  W.,  and  lies  in  a  north-north-west 
direction.  It  is  about  780  miles  long  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about 
280  miles.  Itwas  first  exploredby  Baffin  in!616in  company  with  Bylot. 

Its  shores  are  generally  high,  with  perpendicular  cliffs  rising  some- 
times to  the  height  of  500  and  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  backed 
by  stupendous  ranges  of  mountains  always  enveloped  in  snow.  On 
the  surface  of  the  land  above  the  cliffs  is  found  a  scanty  appearance 
of  vegetation,  principally  mosses  and  ground-berries.  The  cliffs  are 
frequently  rent  into  deep  ravines,  which  become  filled  with  snow  ;  as 
the  gnow  increases,  it  projects  into  the  sea  till,  detached  by  its  own 
weight,  it  forms  the  nucleus  of  immense  icebergs. 

Along  the  coasts  occur  numerous  small,  high,  and  sharp  conical 
rocks.  The  shores  are  deeply  indented  with  sounds  and  bays,  few  of 
which  have  yet  been  examined.  The  extensive  bay  on  the  west,  for- 
merly ki:  .wn  as  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound,  was  passed  through  in 
1819  by  Captain  Sir  Edward  Parry,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Barrow's 
Straits.  Wellington  Channel,  the  north-west  outlet  from  Barrow's 
Straits,  about  74°  30'  N.  lat.,  93°  30'  W.  long.,  was  entered  by  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  in  1852.  [ATLANTIC  OCEAN.]  Whale  Sound,  on  the 
east  aide  of  the  bay,  between  77°  and  78°  N.  lat.,  was  entered  by 
Captain  Inglefield  in  1852.  No  ice  was  found,  and  the  appearance 
presented  was  that  of  an  open  sea.  To  the  inner  part  of  Whale 
Sound  was  given  the  name  of  Murchison  Strait.  Captain  Inglefield 
also  sailed  up  Smith's  Sound  to  about  78°  35'  N.  lat.,  and  was  able  to 
observe  the  coast,  which  here  expands  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the 
points  named  by  him  Victoria  Head  on  the  west  «ide  and  Cape 
Frederick  VII.  on  the  east  side,  in  about  79°  30'  N.  lat.  A  little 
farther  north  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sound  was  named 
Louis  Napoleon  Island.  On  the  west  the  interior  of  Jones's  Sound 
was  examined  by  Captain  Inglefield.  It  was  found  to  be  choked  with 
ice,  apparently  of  many  years'  formation,  showing  that  if  Jones's 
Sound  has  any  opening  to  the  westward  the  passage  must  be  small, 
and  probably  in  its  general  condition  closed  up  with  ice. 

The  prevailing  geological  features  of  the  coasts  of  Baffin's  Bay  are 
granite  and  gneiss,  abounding  in  garnets ;  there  are  also  found  por- 
phyry, chalcedony,  quartz,  felspar  and  jasper.  Coal  has  been  found 
on  Disco  Island  and  at  some  other  places.  Bears,  black  foxes,  and 
hares ;  walruses  and  seals ;  ptarmigans,  terns,  gulls,  eider  and  other 
ducks,  auks,  and  petrels,  are  the  principal  animals.  Black  whales 
are  found  in  the  bay,  and  this  fishery  employs  many  vessels.  Natives 
were  found  on  the  south  shore  of  Whale  Sound  in  77°  20'  N.  lat.  by 
Captain  Inglefield.  The  Danes  have  settlements  on  Disco  and  Whale 
Islands.  Near  Prince  Kegent's  Bay,  about  76°  N.  lat.,  Captain  Ross 
observed  a  very  singular  phenomenon — the  crimson  colour  of  the 
mow  on  the  shore,  tinctured  by  the  soil. 

BAFFIN'S  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  three  small,  barren,  and  unin- 
habited islands  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Baffin  as  the  Three  Islands,  but  obtained  their  present  name 
from  Captain  Ross.  They  are  resorted  to  by  numerous  birds  of 
various  kinds.  The  water  between  them  and  the  shore  is  remarkably 
deep.  They  are  in  73°  51'  N.  lat.,  57°  25'  W.  long. 

BA'FFO,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  in  34°  47'  N.  lat.,  32°  26'  E.  long.  It  is  a  small  town,  which 
has  declined  from  its  former  importance ;  its  harbour  is  unsafe,  and 
only  frequented  in  summer.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  aga,  and 
of  a  Greek  bishop,  suffragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Nicosia.  There 
is  a  castle  which  commands  the  harbour,  and  the  ruins  of  another 
castle  on  a  hill  above  the  town.  The  town  consists  of  three  parts  : 
the  Metropolis,  inhabited  by  Turks ;  the  Ktema,  by  Greeks  ;  anil  the 
Marina,  by  both  Turks  and  Greeks.  There  are  a  few  Greek  churches 
and  mosques.  The  houses  are  poorly  built ;  each  of  them  has  its 
own  garden.  The  church  of  St.  George,  which  is  almost  the  only 
building  remaining  of  the  time  when  the  Venetians  ruled  the  island, 
is  in  possession  of  the  Greek  clergy.  The  country  around  Baffo  is 
fruitful,  and  well  irrigated  by  springs  ;  it  produces  cotton  in  abund- 
ance, and  much  silk  is  also  raised  here.  This  place  occupies  the  site 
of  New  Paphos,  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  Old  Paphos,  which 
stood  farther  to  the  south-east.  Old  Paphos,  of  which  the  village  of 
Ha  occupies  the  site,  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  was  famous  in  the  most  remote  times  for  its  temple 
of  Venus.  Homer  ('  Odyssey,"  v.)  speaks  of  it  as  the  favourite  abode 
of  Venus.  In  Strabo's  time  Old  Paphos  still  existed,  and  was 
annual!}  frequented  by  a  solemn  procession  of  men  and  women  from 
New  Paphos,  and  from  the  other  towns  of  the  island.  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  683)  says  that  Old  Paphos  stood  ten  stadia  from  the  sea, 
and  had  a  harbour.  He  speaks  also  of  New  Paphos  as  a  considerable 
place,  having  fine  temples  and  a  good  harbour,  and  as  having  been 
built  by  the  Arcadian  chief  Agapenor,  who,  according  to  Pausanias, 
being  driven  on  shore  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy 
founded  here  a  little  kingdom.  Under  the  Romans  New  Paphos  was 
the  chiof  town  of  the  western  division  of  the  island.  It  was  destroyed 


by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards rebuilt.  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.)  came  to  Paphos,  and  there  made 
a  convert  of  the  Roman  deputy-governor,  Sergius  Paulus.  Baffo  is  a 
Venetian  corruption  of  Paphos. 

BAGE.     [AiN.] 

BAGHDAD,  a  large  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  great  empire  of  the  caliphs,  and  now  of  the  pashalic  of  Baghdad, 
is  in  33°  20'  N.  lat.,  44°  24'  E.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about 
200  miles  in  a  direct  line  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Euphrates,  and  300  miles  above  the  point  where  the  united  stream 
enters  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  city  stands  in  a  forest  of  date-trees, 
which  conceal  the  meanness  of  its  buildings  from  the  approaching 
stranger,  but  allow  glimpses  of  its  splendid  minarets  and  domes. 

Baghdad  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Tigris.  It  was  originally 
built  on  the  right  bank  of  that  noble  stream  ;  but  the  court  having 
been  removed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  llth  century  to  the  opposite 
side,  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  population  gradually  followed, 
and  the  original  site  became  a  sort  of  suburb,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
the  poor.  The  whole  of  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  thick 
wall  of  brick  and  mud,  which  is  flanked  at  regular  distances  with 
round  embattled  towers.  Some  of  these  were  constructed  in  the 
time  of  the  caliphs,  and  in  workmanship  and  size  greatly  exceed  those 
of  more  modern  date,  and  are  now  mounted  with  cannon.  The  citadel 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  within  the  wall  where  it 
abuts  on  the  river,  to  the  north  of  the  city.  It  commands  the  com- 
munication across  the  river,  but  it  is  not  of  great  extent,  nor  are  its 
fortifications  much  above  the  general  level  of  the  ramparts  of  the 
city.  It  serves  as  an  arsenal  and  barrack.  The  whole  city  wall  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  is  about  5  miles  in  circumference  ;  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  area  which  it  incloses  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  planta- 
tions of  date-trees.  Under  the  wall  there  is  a  dry  ditch  of  considerable 
depth,  which  may  when  occasion  requires  be  filled  from  the  river. 

The  interior  of  Baghdad  miserably  disappoints  the  expectations 
which  the  exterior  view  may  have  raised.  It  is  built  on  no  regular 
plan,  and  there  are  few  towns  even  in  Asia  the  streets  of  which  are 
so  narrow  and  tortuous.  They  are  not  paved ;  they  are  full  of 
inequalities,  occasioned  by  deposits  of  rubbish,  and  rendered  dis- 
gusting by  dead  carcasses  and  |  all  manner  of  filth,  which  would 
endanger  the  public  health  were  not  the  most  noxious  part  speedily 
removed  by  the  numbers  of  unowned  and  half-savage  dogs. 

In  general  the  houses  do  not  present  any  windows  to  the  street. 
Instead  of  a  regular  front  with  windows,  there  are  high  walls  pierced 
by  low  and  mean-looking  doors ;  but  in  some  of  the  better  streets  the 
Turkish  kiosk,  or  large  projecting  window,  or  else  the  Persian  lattice, 
occasionally  occur.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  bricks;  new 
bricks  are  rarely  employed  unless  in  public  buildings,  as  old  ones  can 
be  easily  obtained  by  turning  up  the  ground  in  almost  any  direction 
around  the  city.  The  walls  are  to  appearance  of  very  great  solidity  and 
thickness ;  but  they  are  only  faced  with  brick,  the  space  between 
being  filled  up  with  earth  and  rubbish.  The  houses  have  two  floors 
besides  the  habitable  cellars.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied  with 
baths,  store-rooms,  and  servants'  officee.  The  first  floor  contains  the 
state  and  family  rooms,  which  are  invariably  very  lofty  and  splendidly 
decorated,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  filthy  and  buggarly 
aspect  of  the  streets.  In  many  instances  the  rooms  have  vaulted 
ceilings,  which  are  tastefully  adorned  with  chequered  work  and 
mouldings.  They  are  amply  provided  with  windows  of  coloured 
glass,  and  the  walls  are  profusely  ornamented  with  gilding,  painting, 
and  inlaid  mirrors.  The  buildings  of  a  house  in  Baghdad  commonly 
occupy  two  or  three  sides  of  the  ulterior  of  a  square  court.  In  this 
court,  which  is  paved  with  square  stones,  some  date-trees  are  usually 
planted,  and  there  is  frequently  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  Access  to 
the  first  floor  is  afforded  by  external  stairs  of  stone,  which  conduct  to 
the  verandah,  into  which  all  the  doors  of  that  floor  open.  This 
verandah,  which  is  supported  by  the  walls  of  the  ground  floor,  is 
generally  wide  and  paved  with  squared  stones,  and  its  boarded 
covering  and  carved  screen  are  supported  by  pillars  of  wood,  the 
capitals  of  which  are  often  very  curious. 

The  only  public  buildings  of  note  are  the  mosques,  the  khans,  or 
caravanserais,  and  the  bazaars.  There  are  said  to  bo  about  100 
mosques  in  the  town  ;  but  not  more  than  30  are  distinguished,  in  a 
general  view  of  the  city,  by  domes  and  minarets.  The  domes  are 
remarkable  not  less  for  their  unusual  height  than  for  being  covered 
with  glazed  tiles  of  various  colours,  chiefly  green,  blue,  black,  and 
white.  The  minarets,  which  are  more  massive  in  their  structure 
than  those  of  Constantinople,  and  are  without  the  conical  termination 
which  the  latter  exhibit,  are  also  glazed,  but  in  better  taste  than  the 
domes,  the  colour  being  of  a  light  brown,  with  a  different  colour  to 
mark  the  lines  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bricks.  These  lofty 
minarets  and  beautifully-shaped  domes  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun 
with  very  brilliant  effect.  Some  of  the  more  ancient  towers  are 
surmounted  by  the  nests  of  storks. 

The  bazaars  of  Baghdad  are  numerous  and  extensive,  but  are  iu 
appearance  much  inferior  to  those  of  some  other  oriental  cities  of  l«ss 
note.  Many  of  the  streets  of  shops  which  compose  them  are  long, 
tolerably  wide  and  straight,  and  vaulted  in  the  usual  manner  with 
brickwork ;  many  others  are  narrow,  and  covered  only  with  a  roof  of 
straw,  dried  leaves,  or  branches  of  trees,  supported  on  flat  beams  laid 
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The  bazaars  are  in  ordinary  times  well  supplied  with  oriental 
produce  and  nianufuctttres.  The  baths  as  in  all  other  oriental  town* 
•re  numerous.  The  khans,  or  caravanserais,  which  amount  to  about 
30,  are  inferior  to  those  of  some  other  Turkish  town*,  and  do  not 
admit  of  companion  with  thoee  of  Peru*. 

The  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  the  city  divided  by 
the  Tigris  it  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  80  pontoons.  Another  mode 
of  communication  U  by  means  of  large  round  baskets,  coated  with 
bitumen,  which  are  the  wherries  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  and 
Diyalah,  which  last  flows  at  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and 
joins  the  Tigris  about  10  miles  below  it  The  Tigris  i*  about  250 
yards  wide  in  full  stream  at  Baghdad,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  course 
varies  with  the  season.  Its  waters  are  very  turbid,  although  perfectly 
clear  at  Mosul,  and  until  the  Great  Zab  enters  it 

The  existing  ancient  remains  in  Baghdad  are  very  few ;  but  these 
few  far  exceed  any  of  the  modern  structures  in  solidity  and  elegance. 
There  are  three  or  four  mosques,  the  oldest  of  which  was  built  in 
A.D.  785  and  has  now  only  remaining  a  minaret  which  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  in  the  city,  near  the  centre  of  which  it  stands.  It  com- 
mands a  most  extensive  view  over  the  town  and  adjacent  country,  and 
on  a  clear  day  the  Tak  Kesra,  or  Arch  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon  can 
be  distinctly  perceived  from  it  Of  the  mosques  of  more  modem 
date  that  of  Abdul  Kadder  is  the  largest  and  finest  Underneath  its 
lofty  and  Beautiful  dome  are  deposited  the  bones  of  a  famous  Sonni 
doctor  of  the  above  name,  who  lived  at  the  latter  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and  who  is  considered  the  patron  saint  of  Baghdad.  This 
mosque  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from  the  river,  and  the 
court  is  furnished  with  a  vast  number  of  cells  for  the  accommodation 
of  300  devotees,  who  are  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  establish- 
ment Baghdad  was  at  one  time  the  literary  and  scientific  capital  of 
Mohammedan  Asia.  The  college,  founded  in  the  year  1233  by  the 
caliph  Moostanser  Billah,  acquired  great  fame  in  the  East :  it  still 
exist*  as  a  building  near  the  bridge  of  boats,  but  it  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  khan,  and  the  old  kitchen  is  now  the  custom-house. 

The  city  wall  has  six  gate  entrances,  three  in  each  division  of  the 
city.  The  largest  and  finest  is  the  Talism  gate,  which  according  to 
an  oriental  custom  was  wailed  up  when  sultan  Hurad  IV.  had  passed 
through  it  on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  after  he  had  recovered 
Baghdad  from  the  Persians.  It  has  never  since  been  opened.  Outside 
the  walls  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  there  in  a  large  burial- 
ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  wife  of  the  caliph  Harun  al  Raschid,  the  famous  Zobeide  of  the 
'  Thousand  and  One  Nights.'  It  is  an  octangular  structure,  capped 
by  a  cone  which  much  resembles  a  pine-apple  in  shape.  The  ruins 
and  foundations  of  old  buildings,  and  even  the  lines  of  streets,  may 
be  traced  to  a  great  distance  beyond  the  present  walls  of  the  town. 
On  the  western  side  these  remains  extend  nearly  to  Akkerkuf,  or  the 
Mound  of  Nimrod,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives.  Thin  structure  must 
originally  have  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gates  of  the  ancient 
city.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  brickwork  about 
126  feet  in  height,  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  300  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  lower  part  The  natives  think  that  it  was  originally  intended 
u  a  beacon  for  signal-fires ;  the  late  bishop  of  Babylon,  M.  Coupperie, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  designed  for  a  grand  observatory. 

The  climate  of  Baghdad  is  salubrious,  but  intensely  hot  in  summer. 
The  heat  is  much  greater  than  the  geographical  position  of  the  place 
would  lead  a  person  to  expect ;  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
Hs  situation  in  a  vast  naked  plain  on  the  borders  of  a  desert,  an  well 
an  by  the  prevalence,  during  part  of  the  summer,  of  the  hot  wind, 
the  Samicl.  This  wind  commonly  begins  about  noon,  or  somewhat 
earlier,  and  continues  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It 
w  felt  like  a  gentle  breeze  which  has  just  passed  over  the  mouth  of  a 
lime-kiln.  Its  heat  and  that  of  the  summer  months  in  general  is  so 
oppressive  and  relaxing  and  of  such  long  continuance— without  the 
intervention  of  storms,  or  showers,  or  cloudy  days— that  the  spot 
would  at  that  season  scarcely  be  habitable  but  for  two  compensating 
circumstances  :  one  of  these  is  the  bracing  coolness  of  the  nights,  to 
enjoy  which  the  people  sleep  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses  from 
the  middle  of  Hay  to  the  Utter  part  of  September;  the  oth<T  i  • 
provided  by  the  people  themselves,  who  hare  under  their  houses 
spacious  vaulted  cellars,  in  which  ]>tntonii  whose  circumstances  or 
occupations  allow  it  live  almost  entirely  by  day  during  the  summer 
season.  These  cellars  are  rather  gloomy  abodes ;  the  light  is  very 
sparingly  admitted;  but  the  apartments  are  well  ventilated  by 
excellent  wind-chimneys,  which  appear  on  the  house-tops  like  mas- 
sive towers  strengthening  and  crowning  the  parapet  On  these 
ventilators  the  numerous  storks  which  frequent  the  city  in  the 
summer  build  their  vast  cylindrical  nests. 

Snow  never  falls  at  Baghdad,  and  hail  very  seldom.  In  the  month 
of  January  the  freezing  of  towels  hung  to  dry  upou  the  river,  and  the 
formation  of  a  thin  surface  of  ice  upon  water  left  standing  in  jugs  in 
the  open  air  are  regarded  as  indications  of  a  surprising  degree  of 
eoliL  The  people  nevertheless  suffer  mure  from  the  cold  of  winter 
than  would  be  imagined :  this  arises  from  their  rooms  being  exclu- 
sively constructed  for  summer  use ;  and  from  the  temperature  of  the 
Mine  rooms  being  very  little  heightened  by  the  brariers,  which  in  the 
absence  of  stoves  and  fire-places  are  employed.  According  to  a 
record  of  observations  made  during  twelve  month*  in  1830-31,  the 


temperature  of  the  day  during  the  month  of  January  varies  in  thu 
shade  from  about  37°  to  68°  Fahr. ;  in  the  sun  from  48°  to  88° ;  in 
the  month  of  August,  the  hottest  in  the  year,  the  temperature  by  day 
varies  in  the  shade  from  87°  to  119°,  in  the  sun  from  96°  to  140° ; 
and  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  85*. 

Rain  rarely  falls  at  Baghdad  from  May  to  the  end  of  September. 
After  September  the  rains  are  copious  for  a  time,  but  the  winter  is  on 
the  whole  dry;  the  number  of  days  on  which  any  rain  fells  in  the. 
whole  year,  does  not  exceed  twenty-five.  N .  \ .  i  •  bales*!  the  autnmn.il 
rains  at  Baghdad  and  other  parts  of  the  country  are  so  heavy  that 
the  Tigris,  which  sinks  greatly  during  the  summer  months,  again 
fills  its  channel  and  becomes  a  powerful  and  majestic  stream.  This 
occurs  again  in  the  spring  when  the  snows  dissolve  on  the  mountains 
of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  The  lowlands  on  both  sides  of  tin 
and  the  Euphrates  are  then  inundated ;  and  when  the  fall  of  snow 
has  been  very  great  in  the  preceding  winter,  the  country  between 
and  beyond  the  two  rivers,  in  the  lower  port  of  their  course,  assume* 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake,  in  which  the  elevated  grounds  look 
like  islands,  and  the  towns  and  villages  are  also  insulated.  During 
the  calamitous  inundation  of  1831  the  waters  found  an  entrance  to 
the  city,  and  fully  one  half  of  the  town  was  ruined.  Thousands  of 
lives  were  also  destroyed ;  and  as  the  most  destructive  plague  which 
had  visited  Baghdad  for  sixty  years  was  at  the  same  time  raging,  the 
combined  operation  of  these  calamities  reduced  the  population  from 
about  75,000  to  20,000  or  25,000.  The  population  was  in  1844 
estimated  at  about  65,000,  and  was  said  to  be  yearly  decreasing. 

The  plague  is  observed  to  visit  Baghdad  at  intervals  of  ten  years ; 
but  the  amount  of  destruction  which  it  generally  effects  is  exceedingly 
light  compared  with  that  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  There  is 
only  one  other  malady  to  which  the  Baghdadees  are  much  exposed: — 
this  is  a  cutaneous  disorder  called  the  Aleppo  Button.  It  is  first  a 
tumour,  and  then  a  wide,  deep,  and  distressing  ulcer,  for  the  cure  of 
which  no  means  have  hitherto  been  found,  until  after  six  or  eight 
months  it  heals  of  itself.  It  leaves  an  ugly  and  indelible  scar,  and 
as  children  are  generally  attacked  in  the  face,  the  countenance  sutler* 
so  greatly  in  consequence  that  the  people  of  Baghdad  may  without 
injustice  be  considered  the  ugliest  people  in  Turkey.  Adults  are 
generally  attacked  in  the  limbs.  It  is  said  tltat  thoee  who  have  once 
suffered  this  disorder  are  exempt  from  future  attacks. 

The  population  of  Baghdad  is  exceedingly  mixed;  and  the  v, TV 
distinctive  dresses  of  each  people  clearly  indicate  the  component  part* 
of  the  population.  The  Osmanli  Turks  scarcely  ever  wear  at  Baghdad 
the  embroidered  jacket,  capacious  trowsers,  and  close  cap  so  common 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople;  the  civil  dress  prevails :  long 
loose  gowns  of  cotton,  muslin,  or  silk,  with  wide  shapeless  cloaks  of 
broadcloth  or  shalloon ;  while  the  red  cap  with  its  blue  tassel,  instead 
of  fitting  close  to  the  head  hangs  loosely  backwards,  and  ia  wound 
about  with  white  muslin  flowered  with  gold.  Christians  dress  much 
in  the  same  manner.  They  are  not  as  in  many  other  towns  restricted 
from  light  colours  in  their  drees,  or  from  wearing  yellow  slippers ; 
but  they  are  expected  to  abstain  altogether  from  green  colours  and 
from  white  turbans.  The  Jews  are  generally  distinguished  l>y  havim; 
their  red  caps  fitting  close  to  the  head,  with  only  a  yellow  hondk< 
tied  around  them.  The  Arabs  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
resident  population,  besides  a  large  number  from  the  desert  as 
occasional  sojourners.  They  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  head- 
dress, which  consists  of  a  coarse  shawl  of  silk  and  cotton,  with  wide 
stripes  of  red  and  yellow  ;  this  is  folded  triangularly  and  laid  upon 
the  head,  around  which  a  thick  roller  of  brown  worsted  is  then 
passed.  The  ends  of  the  shawl  cover  the  neck  and  shoulders ;  and  as 
it  is  also  furnished  with  a  fringe  of  knotted  strings  which  hang  il«wu 
the  back,  it  helps  to  give  a  wild  appearance  to  the  Arab  countenance. 
They  are  also  distinguished  by  tlieir  wide  sleeveless  cloaks,  which  are 
wholly  black,  or  white  with  a  wide  stripe  of  blue,  brown,  <>r  n ••!. 
This  cloak  (abba)  is  made  of  hair  and  wool,  and  when  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  leathern  belt,  it  generally  with  a  coarse  shirt  underneath 
forms  the  entire  dress  of  on  Arab.  His  turban  also  distinguiiihes  the 
Kurd;  it  is  frequently  of  silk,  with  stripes  of  blue,  ml,  and  wliil'  ; 
and  its  fringe  of  knotted  strings,  though  not  so  long  as  in  the  Arab 
turban,  which  is  also  differently  worn,  excellently  seta  off  the  Irald, 
grave,  and  strongly-marked  countenance  of  the  pure  Kurd.  Then 
thure  are  in  considerable  numbers  the  active  and  animated  subjects 
of  the  Persian  shah,  in  their  curly,  black,  and  conical  caps,  high- 
heeled  slippers,  and  gowns  of  green  or  blue,  which  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  eastern  people  by  their  tightness  in  the  body  and 
the  sleeves.  Such  are  the  figures  which  on  horseback  or  on  foot 
appear  in  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  or  sit  smoking  by  the  way-side.  It 
would  bo  incorrect  and  impossible  to  comprehend  these  various  masses 
of  people  under  one  general  character.  They  can  only  be  upok< 
in  the  mass  with  a  reference  to  their  knowledge  ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  prejudiced,  self-conceited,  and  bigoted,  because  they  are 
profoundly  ignorant  The  Armenians  are  decidedly  the  best-informed 
people  in  the  city.  Many  of  them  have  been  in  India,  and  x< 
have  spent  much  of  their  lives  in  that  country.  Tin, 
become  acquainted  with  English  manners,  institutioux,  and  modes  of 
government.  It  in  |>crhaiM  an  approximation  to  state  that  four-fifths 
of  the  population  of  Baghdad  are  Turks  and  Arabs  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  In  the  remaining  fifth  the  Jews  are  apparently  the 
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most  numerous.  To  them  the  vicinity  is  consecrated  by  the 
recollections  of  their  captivity,  and  by  the  tombs  of  the  prophets 
Ezekiel  and  Ezra.  The  latter  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the  former  to  the  south-west  of  Hillah  : 
both  are  places  of  pilgrimage  to  both  Jews  and  Moslems. 

The  only  women  in  Baghdad  who  exhibit  any  part  of  the  face  in 
the  streets  are  the  Arab  females.  Their  dress  consists  in  general  of 
an  exceedingly  wide  chemise  of  red  or  blue  cotton,  to  which  in  winter 
is  added  a  cloak  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  men.  They  seldom  wear 
shoes,  and  never  stockings  ;  but  about  the  head  they  wear  a  mass  of 
black  cotton  or  silk  stuff,  whick  is  rather  gracefully  disposed.  It  is 
brought  round  so  as  to  cover  the  neck  and  throat  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  face.  This  head-dress  is  often  profusely  ornamented  with 
beads,  shells,  and  current  and  ancient  coins.  They  are  also  fond  of 
wearing  anklets  and  bracelets  of  silver,  which  are  generally  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  shackles  rather  than 
ornaments.  But  their  most  whimsical  decoration  is  worn  on  one  side 
of  the  nose,  which  is  bored  for  the  purpose  :  it  consists  of  a  gold  or 
gilt  button,  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
small  tonjuoise  stone  or  a  blue  bead  is  inserted.  Their  faces,  arms, 
and  other  parts  of  their  bodies  are  also  decorated  with  stars,  flowers, 
and  other  figures,  stained  on  the  skin  with  a  blue  colour,  and  the 
effect  of  which  is  exceedingly  unpleasing  to  a  European  eye.  The 
Turkish  and  other  women  so  muffle  themselves  up  when  they  go  out, 
as  to  appear  the  most  shapeless  masses  imaginable.  They  are 
enveloped  in  large  sheets  of  checked  blue  linen,  which  cover  them 
from  head  to  foot.  These  sheets  are  sometimes  of  crimson  silk, 
striped  with  white.  Their  legs  are  inclosed  in  formidable  jack-boots 
of  yellow  leather ;  and  their  faces  are  covered  with  a  stiff  and  thick 
black  horse-hair  veil,  through  which  they  can  see  perfectly,  although 
it  appears  to  the  spectator  like  painted  tin.  Ladies  of  any  con 
federation  generally  ride  out  astride  on  the  backs  of  mares  or  asses, 
most  generally  the  latter,  which  are  fine  large  animals,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  town  are  kept  standing,  ready  saddled,  for  hire.  Asses 
of  a  white  colour  are  common,  and  are  preferred  for  this  service ;  but 
the  taste  of  the  people  requires  their  appearance  to  be  improved  by 
stains  of  a  dusty  orange  colour. 

Baghdad  was  formerly  a  great  emporium  of  eastern  commerce. 
Besides  the  traffic  in  its  own  manufactures,  it  was  the  entrepot  for  the 
commodities  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia.  It  was  still,  until  very 
lately,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  commodities  of  India 
being  brought  thither  by  water,  and  thence  dispersed  by  land  to 
different  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  the  Persians  also  took  to 
Baghdad  such  of  their  goods  as  were  intended  for  the  Turkish  market. 
But  as  the  Persians  now  send  to  Constantinople  by  the  safer  and 
more  direct  road  of  Erz-rum  and  Tocat,  as  the  government  of  the 
Porte  is  too  weak  to  protect  the  property  of  the  merchants  from  the 
Arabs  of  the  river  and  the  desert,  and  as  European  commerce  with 
India  is  now  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Cape,  the  trade  of 
Baghdad  has  greatly  declined.  Persia  too  receives  her  supplies  from 
India  no  longer  through  Baghdad,  but  directly  by  way  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  There  is  now  only  one  caravan  yearly  from  each  of  the  cities 
Aleppo  and  Damascus  to  Baghdad,  conveying  cotton-twist,  calicoes, 
shirtings,  prints,  imitation  shaws,  woollen  cloths,  &c.,  generally  of 
European  manufacture.  The  cost  of  conveyance  across  the  desert  ie 
enormous,  the  Shammar,  Anezeh,  and  other  Arab  tribes,  each  laying  a 
heavy  toll  upon  the  goods,  which  is  submitted  to  in  order  to  ward 
off  their  plundering  propensities. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Baghdad  are  red  and  yellow  leather, 
which  are  held  in  high  estimation  throughout  Turkey ;  a  sort  of  plush, 
in  shawl  patterns,  often  very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  used  by  the 
Turks  for  covering  the  cushions  which  form  their  divans  or  sofas ; 
Arabian  cloaks,  and  some  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton.  The  exports  in 
return  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo  consist  of  specie,  tombak,  galls,  buffalo 
bides,  East  India  indigo,  pearls,  Cashmere  shawls,  Mocha  coffee,  &c. 

Baghdad  was  founded  by  the  Caliph  Abu  Jaafer  al  Mansur,  hi  A.D. 
763,  whether  on  the  site  of  a  former  city  or  not  is  unknown ;  but  it  is 
agreed  that  the  materials  were  drawn  from  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia. 
The  town  was  much  improved  by  Harun  al  Raschid,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  con- 
necting the  two  parts  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  remained  a  most 
flourishing  metropolitan  city  until  the  year  1259,  when  the  town  was 
taken  by  storm  by  Hulaku,  a  grandson  of  Genghiz  Khan,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  caliphs  was  extinguished.  Baghdad  remained  under 
the  Tartars  until  the  year  1393,  when  it  was  taken  by  Tamerlane,  on 
whose  approach  the  Sultan  Ahmed  abandoned  the  place  and  took 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor.  It  was  soon  however 
retaken  by  Timur,  and  for  several  subsequent  years  it  was  alternately 
in  his  possession,  in  that  of  the  deposed  Sultan,  or  of  the  Turkoman 
Kara  Yuref.  Kara  Yusef  ultimately  remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  place,  and  it  continued  under  his  descendants  until  A.D.  1470, 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  Ussum  Cassim,  whose  family  reigned 
39  years  in  Baghdad.  Shah  Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Suffide  dynasty 
in  Persia,  then  made  himself  master  of  it.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  town  has  been  an  object  of  occasional  contention  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Turks.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Turkish  sultan, 
Solyman  the  Magnificent;  and  it  was  regained  by  Sli.ih  AMias  the 
Great  of  Persia;  but  the  Persians  were  ultimately  obliged  to 
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surrender  the  place  to  the  Sultan  Murad  IV.,  by  whom  it  was  besieged 
with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  in  the  year  A.D.  1638.  It  has  since 
been  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte. 

BAGHDAD,  PASHALIC  OF,  "  formerly,"  says  Dr.  Layard  in  his 
'  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,1  "  one  of  the 
most  important  and  wealthy  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
the  first  in  rank,  has  been  recently  divided  into  several  distinct  govern- 
ments. It  once  extended  from  Diarbekr  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  was 
first  curtailed  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Diarbekr  and  Mosul 
were  placed  under  independent  pachas.  Lately  it  has  been  reduced 
to  the  districts  surrounding  the  city  with  the  Arab  tribes  who  encamp 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  Kerkouk,  Suleimaniyah,  and  Busrah  being 
formed  into  separate  governments."  In  the  present  article  the  pashalic 
is  treated  of  under  its  former  extent,  as  little  is  known  either  of  the 
extent  or  boundaries  of  the  new  divisions.  The  province  extends  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  between  30°  and  37°  N.  lat.,  38°  40'  and  47°  30' 
E.  longt  The  vertex  of  the  triangle  is  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  its  eastern  side  borders  on  Persia  and  Kurdistan ;  on  the  south 
and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Arabian  Desert.  The  base  of  the 
triangle  is  an  irregular  line  facing  the  north-west,  where  it  touches 
the  pashalics  of  Orfa,  Diarbekr,  and  Mosul.  The  greatest  length  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  north-west  boundary  is  about 
630  miles ;  the  length  of  the  base  is  about  400  miles  :  the  area  of  the 
province  therefore  exceeds  100,000  square  miles.  The  population  is 
supposed  not  to  exceed  1,200,000. 

The  Pashalic  of  Baghdad  comprehends  the  principal  part  of  the 
ancient  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  the  whole  of  Babylonia  and  Chal- 
daea,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Susiana.  The  part  of  Mesopotamia 
which  is  comprehended  in  the  modern  Pashalic  of  Baghdad  is  now 
called  Aljezirah,  or  the  Island ;  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea  form  Irak 
Arabi ;  Assyria  partly  corresponds  to  Kurdistan ;  and  the  present 
Khuzistan  was  the  ancient  Susiana. 

This  extensive  territory  is  traversed  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
which  ultimately  unite  and  enter  the  Persian  Gulf  in  a  single  stream. 
The  Euphrates  enters  the  pashalic  at  Deir  to  the  south  of  the  Abd-ul- 
Azeez  hills,  and  18  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Khabur.  It  is 
shown  by  Colonel  Chesney's  expedition  to  be  navigable  for  small 
steamers  throughout  its  whole  course  in  the  province,  and  indeed  for 
850  miles  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  town  of  Balis,  whence  it  runs  in  a 
general  south-east  course,  but  with  many  windings  to  its  mouth  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Tigris  flows  to  the  eastward  of  the  Euphrates,  and  from  its 
entrance  into  the  province  it  runs  nearly  south  to  the  city  of  Baghdad, 
whence  its  course  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  as  far  as  the 
Shatt-el-Hie  Canal,  which  joins  the  two  rivers  and  crosses  the  meridian 
of  46°  E.  Hence  the  Tigris  sweeps  round  to  the  north-east,  east, 
and  south-east,  making  a  large  bend,  and  then  runs  to  the  south  of 
south-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates  at  Kurna. 

The  two  rivers  within  the  limits  of  this  territory  are  most  distant 
from  each  other  between  Deir  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  point  where 
the  Great  Zab  enters  the  Tigris,  where  the  distance  is  about  180  miles, 
and  the  nearest  approach  is  at  Baghdad,  where  the  distance  of  the 
Tigris  from  the  Euphrates  does  not  exceed  30  miles.  Here  the  two 
rivers  are  united  by  the  Saklawiyeh  Canal.  The  stream  formed  by 
the  junction  of  these  two  great  rivers  at  Kurna  takes  the  name 
of  Snatt-el-Arab,  and  flows  south-east  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  it 
enters  by  the  great  mouth  near  30°  N.  lat.  The  length  of  the 
Shatt-el-Arab  is  about  150  miles,  its  breadth  varies  from  1200  feet 
at  Mohammerah,  a  trading  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Karun,  to 
700  yards  at  Basrah  and  600  yards  at  Kurna.  Its  depth  varies  from 
30  to  20  leet.  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  both  having  their  rise  in  the 
high  table-lands  of  Armenia  are  subject  to  periodical  floods  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  and  again,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
from  the  rains  which  fall  in  the  highlands  in  October.  [ARMENIA  ; 
EUPHRATES  ;  TIGRIS.] 

From  the  Khabur  to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  the  Euphrates 
receives  only  a  few  very  inconsiderable  streams ;  on  one  side  it  has 
the  deserts  and  on  the  other  the  contracted  region  of  Aljezirah  and 
Irak  Arabi.  The  Jfhalur  is  the  ancient  Chaboras,  the  Kebar  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  rises  to  the  north  of  the  Abd-ul-Azeez  hills  in 
40°  E.  long,  at  Ras-al-Ain,  and  flows  eastward  to  its  junction  with  the 
Jeruger  (also  called  the  Jakhjakhah),  the  ancient  Mygdonius ;  near 
the  junction  is  the  cone  and  crater  of  Koukab,  300  feet  high  above 
the  plain.  The  Jeruger  is  formed  by  two  head-streams  which  spring 
from  the  Jebel  Mardin  ;  the  western  one  passes  Nisibin.  After  the 
junction  of  the  Jeruger  with  the  Khabur  the  united  stream  runs 
south  by  west  in  the. direction  of  the  former  to  the  Euphrates  at  the 
rums  of  the  ancient  city  of  Carchemish,  now  called  Karkeseea  and 
Abou  Psera.  The  valley  of  the  Khabur,  between  the  Abd-ul-Azeez  on 
the  west  and  the  Sinjar  Mountains  on  the  east,  abounds  in  rich 
pastures,  on  which  the  Shammar  Arabs  encamp  during  the  summer. 
The  stream  is  belted  with  poplars,  tamarisks  and  brushwood.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  some  ledges  which  cause  rapids.  The  meadows  on 
its  banks  are  adorned  in  summer  with  a  succession  of  flowers  of 
different  colours  and  of  the  most  brilliant  hues.  In  the  plain  are 
numerous  mounds,  the  sites  of  Assyrian  towns.  To  this  valley  the 
children  of  Israel  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  were  brought 
captive  by  the  Assyrian  king,  and  here  Ezekiel  announced  his  visions 
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to  his  brother  exile*.  Judging  from  the  numWr  of  mound*  the 
valley  must  have  oonUined  a  very  large  population  in  ancient  time*. 
Now  there  in  not  a  permanent  human  habitation  from  CarchemUh  to 
Kan-al-Ain.  Turtle  and  beavers  are  found  in  the  Khabur,  and  in  the 
jangle  on  ito  banks  are  lionn,  wild  boars,  jerboa*,  francolins,  and 
other  game.  Between  the  extinct  volcano  of  Koukab  and  the  Sinjar 
Mountain!  are  extensive  beds  of  gypsum,  the  nitrous  gait  that  exudes 
from  which  destroy*  vegetation.  The  lake  of  Kkatuniyah  is  also  in 
thin  direction ;  ito  waters  are  brackish  but  wholesome  ;  they  ab..un.l 
in  Bah  and  are  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  water-fowl.  A  swainpy 
jungle  called  Hoi,  to  the  westward  of  the  lake,  is  infested  by  lions, 
leopards,  and  other  carnivorous  beasts.  The  lake  is  6  miles  round  ;  it 
contains  a  small  island,  and  on  a  peninsula  in  it  are  the  remains  of  a 
deserted  Arab  town.  The  Abd-ul-Azeez  hills,  which  screen  the  Khabur 
on  the  west  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to  6  miles,  are  low,  scantily  wooded 
with  dwarf  oak,  and  broken  into  innumerable  glens  and  valleys, 
characteristic  of  its  limestone  formation.  Wild  goat*,  boan,  and 
leopards  are  met  with  in  this  range.  The  Sinjar  hills  are  described 
in  the  notice  of  the  Pashalic  of  MOSUL. 

South  of  the  Sinjar  extend  the  great  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Chaldtea,  presenting  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  appearance  of  a 
desert,  except  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  in  a  few  spots  where 
irrigation  in  practised.  The  surface  is  mostly  flat  or  undulating. 
Along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  and  along  the  eastern  part  of  the 
plain  there  is  a  long  limestone  ridge  called  Jebel  Mak-Kul,  which 
terminates  to  the  north-west  in  the  summit  of  El-Katr,  to  the  west  of 
the  ruins  of  Kalah-Sherkat,  supposed  by  dome  to  represent  Ur  of 
the  Chaldeea.  The  Mak-Kul  range  consists  of  limestone  and  gypsum ; 
it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Jebel  Hamrin,  another  range  composed  of 
tertiary  sandstone,  gypsum,  and  conglomerate,  which  runs  north-west 
from  the  Diyalah  near  34°  N.  lat,  45°  E.  long.,  to  about  35°  N.  Int., 
43°  30'  E.  long.,  where  it  is  broken  through  by  the  Tigris.  The 
Adhem  also  breaks  through  the  central  part  of  the  Hamrin  hills.  To 
the  west  of  the  Mak-Kul  range  is  a  lower  ridge  called  Kebritiyah  from 
ito  containing  sulphur  spring*.  The  gypsum  crops  out  in  several  parts 
of  the  plain  between  these  ranges,  and  there  are  also  several  naphtha 
springs  and  bitumen  beds.  West  of  the  Kebritiyah  is  the  basin  of 
the  Tharthar  which  flows  south  by  east  through  the  centre  of  the 
northern  plain  and  loses  itself  in  the  salt-lake  of  El-Milh,  which  U 
crowed  by  the  parallel  of  34°  10'  N.  The  valley  of  the  Tharthar  is 
bounded  by  rocky  terraces  of  gypsum  resting  in  parts  on  red-sandstone. 
Its  water*  are  brackish.  Reeds  and  a  few  tamarisks  grow  along  its 
banks.  The  Tharthar  passes  the  ruins  of  Al-Hadr,  an  ancient  city 
situated  about  60  miles  south  by  west  from  Mosul.  The  red-sand- 
stone formation  west  of  Al-Hadr  contains  rock-salt  There  is  another 
salt-lake  called  Sabakhah  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tharthar,  and 
nearly  on  the  same  latitude  as  the  mouth  of  the  Lesser  Zab.  In  the  drier 
parts  of  the  plains  grass  is  rare,  lichens  and  wormwood  with  a  few 
flowering  plants  supply  its  place.  In  the  prairie  pastures  oat-grass  is 
the  most  abundant  of  the  grasses;  it  grows  interspersed  with 
ranunculus,  chrysanthemums,  and  many  kindred  flowers.  Wild  leeks 
also  abound  in  many  places.  In  the  winter  and  spring  the  pastures 
on  the  plains  are  grazed  by  the  flocks  and  herds  of  different  Arab 
tribes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Shammar  and  Aneceh.  In 
ancient  times  these  plains  supported  an  immense  population.  Vast 
mounds,  marking  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  are 
scattered  in  countless  numbers  over  the  surface  nearly  all  the  way  from 
the  Khabur  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  embankments  of  canals 
now  neglected  and  dry  cross  the  plains  in  several  directions,  especially 
in  the  central  and  lower  part  of  the  plains.  These  canals  supplied  the 
towns  of  the  interior  with  water,  were  used  also  for  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  distributed  fertilising  rills  by  innumerable  smaller 
channels  among  the  date-groves,  gardens,  and  corn-fields  of  ancient 
Babylonia  and  Chaldna,  once  among  the  most  productive  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  whole  of  the  region  now  under  notice  is  now  little  better 
than  a  desert ;  except  along  the  riven  there  arc  no  fixed  human  habita- 
tions whatever.  Even  along  the  Tigris,  between  Baghdad  and  Mosul, 
on  a  river  navigable  for  000  miles,  the  only  permanent  settlement  is 
Tekrit,  once  •  large  city  and  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Baladin,  now 
a  poor  place  consisting  of  a  few  houses  built  among  ruined  mosques, 
baths,  mansions,  and  tombs,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  Arabs  who  act  as 
raftsmen  on  the  Tigris.  The  date-palm  which  once  flourished  all 
through  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  said  not  to  be  found  now  farther 
north  than  Tekrit,  and  only  in  a  few  places  along  the  river  banks  or 
in  the  islands.  This  deterioration  of  the  country  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  and  the  neglect  of  the  canals 
and  embankments  of  the  river;  but  under  the  Greeks,  Komanx, 
Persians,  and  the  Arabian  Kslifs,  the  great  sources  of  the  fertility  of 
the  country  were  somewhat  cared  for,  and  property  had  some  pro- 
tection ;  the  routes  by  river  and  by  land  were  tolerably  safe,  and 
trade  was  encouraged.  But  it  is  since  the  country  came  under 
the  blighting  sway  of  the  Turks  that  its  desolation  has  become 
complete.  The  unjust  and  injurious  system  of  the  Porte,  or  her 
governors,  who  impose  exorbitant  taxes  on  every  mode  of  transit  and 
•a*k8  monopolies  of  all  articles  of  produce  and  merchandise  effectually 
(says  I>r.  bayard)  check  all  native  efforts  to  engage  in  trade  or  to 
navigate  the  rivers.  Two  of  the  finest  riven  in  Asia  that  once  spread 
fertility  through  districts  unequalled  for  richness  of  soil  and  variety 


of  produce,  are  from  sheer  neglect  of  the  embankments  in  thrir 
lower  courses  said  to  be  breaking  from  their  natural  beds  and  forming 
vast  marshes,  so  that  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  which  were  proved 
in  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Chesnty  to  be  navigable  by  small  steamers, 
the  former  for  850  miles  the  latter  for  600  miles,  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  unnavigable  even  for  small  vessels.  The  only  steam-vessel 
in  the  country  is  a  small  one  kept  by  the  Britiiih  consulate  at  Baghdad 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  Busrah.  As  for  the  land 
routes  they  are  all  exposed  to  the  unchecked  depredations  of  Arab 
hordes,  owing  to  the  apathy  or  perhaps  interested  negligence  of  the 
Turkish  authorities.  To  avoid  the  Arabs  the  high  road  from  Mosul 
to  Baghdad  is  carried  far  to  eastward  along  the  base  of  the  Kunlish 
hills ;  requiring  an  interval  of  six  weeks  to  traverse  it,  while  the 
direct  road  southward  over  the  plain  could  be  traversed  in  as  many 
days.  Even  this  roundabout  way  is  seldom  safe. 

The  principal  marshes  are — the  Hor  formed  by  the  Saklawiyeh  Canal 
to  the  west  of  Baghdad,  the  Hindiyah  to  the  west  of  Babylon,  the 
Kumiyah  a  little  lower  down,  also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  extensive  marshes  inhabited  by  the  Afaif  Arabs  near  the  mound 
of  Niffer,  and  the  great  marshes  west  of  Kuniah  in  which  the  Euphrates 
loses  itself  for  nearly  200  miles.  A  little  west  of  the  point  where  the 
Saklawiyeh  Canal  leaves  the  Euphrates  and  above  the  mounds  of 
Kamelah  is  the  famous  Median  Wail,  which  runs  between  the  two  rivers 
from  south-south-west  to  north-north-east  across  the  plain.  Towards 
its  eastern  termination  it  is  broken  by  the  Mml  KnIlM  anil  Iiijril 
canals  which  leave  the  Tigris  near  44°  E.  long.  With  this  exc- 
ite wall  remains  entire ;  it  is  now  called  Chain,  sometimes  Sidd 
Ximrud.  It  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  the  one  river  to  the  other ; 
it  is  defended  by  bastions  on  its  north-western  face  at  intervals  of  55 
paces ;  on  the  same  side  is  a  deep  ditch  27  paces  broad.  The  structure 
is  a  solid  mound  25  paces  thick  and  35  to  40  feet  high,  built  in  parts 
of  small  pebbles,  in  others  with  bricks,  joined  together  by  a  very 
tenacious  lime  cement. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  region  just  noticed,  namely,  BAGHDAD, 
BASRAH  (Basaora  or  Busrah),  and  HII.I.AH,  are  noticed  in  their  proper 
places  in  this  work.  For  further  information  respecting  the  antiquities 
and  history  of  the  country,  the  articles  ASSYRIA,  BABYLON,  BABYLONIA, 
NINEVEH,  &c.,  may  be  consulted. 

The  utmost  rise  of  the  Euphrates  during  the  floods  of  spring  is  about 
14  feet,  that  of  the  Tigris  is  greater,  perhaps  20  feet,  and  thus  such 
inundations  are  sometimes  produced  as  are  mentioned  in  our  account 
of  the  city.  The  tide  extends  farther  up  the  Euphrates  than  up  the 
Tigris  ;  it  reaches  in  the  former  river  to  the  distance  of  60  miles  from 
Kuniah  while  in  the  Tigris  it  scarcely  extends  to  more  than  35  miles. 

The  Tigris  receives  no  tributaries  worth  mention  from  Meso- 
potamia. From  Kurnah  to  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  it  receives  no 
rivers  on  its  eastern  bank,  but  between  that  point  and  Mosul  a 
considerable  number  enter  it,  all  of  which  rise  in  Kurdistan. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Zab  Ala  (Upper  or  Great  Zab),  the 
Zab  Asfal  (Lower  or  Lesser  Zab),  and  the  Diyalah,  which  rivers  are 
more  particularly  described  in  the  article  TIGRIS.  The  Great  Zab, 
after  traversing  a  great  portion  of  Turkish  Kurdistan,  empties  itself 
with  rapidity  into  the  Tigris  about  45  miles  below  Mosul  Ito 
breadth  where  it  enters  the  Tigris  does  not  exceed  60  feet,  although 
at  the  low-water  horse-ford  on  the  road  to  Mosul  it  is  at  least  200  feet 
wide.  The  Little  Zab  is  a  narrow  but  deep  river  which  rises  in 
Kurdistan  also,  and  pursues  a  south-south-west  course  to  the  Tigris, 
which  it  enters  in  lat  35°  10'.  It  however  discharges  a  large  body  of 
water  into  the  Tigris,  which  immediately  after  forms  a  rapid  ;  indeed 
there  are  several  rapids  in  the  Tigris  between  Mosul  and  Baghdad, 
1>ut  they  form  no  great  impedimenta  to  navigation,  as  vessels  drawing 
from  3  to  4  feet  of  water  could  pass  them  with  ease.  The  Adhem 
joins  the  Tigris  in  34°  N.  lat.,  ito  breadth  is  20  to  70  yards,  according 
to  the  season,  but  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year  ito  waters  are 
dammed  up  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  a  long  way  above  ito  mouth. 
The  ancient  city  of  Opis  stood  in  the  fork  between  the  rivers,  where 
still  are  ruins  and  the  remains  of  a  splendid  canal  (called  Naharwau), 
with  branches  from  it  The  Adhem  comes  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kerkhah,  where  it  is  called  Kisneh-Su,  and  increased  by  several 
streams  from  the  east,  it  forces  a  pass  through  the  Hamrin,  midway 
between  the  Diyalah  and  the  Tigris.  The  Diyalah  in  f»rmc<l  by  the 
union  of  several  small  streams  in  the  mountains  l>ehind  Suloiinaniyah ; 
and  after  it  has  received  the  Holuan  and  Arwand  from  the  Kerman- 
shah  districts  it  becomes  a  considerable  river,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  Tigris  about  5  miles  above  the  Tak  Kesra  at  Ctexiphoii. 
ito  breadth  at  ito  mouth  is  about  60  yards. 

The  Shatt-cl-Arub  1s  navigable  in  mid-stream  for  vessels  of  500  tons 
burden  ;  but  towards  the  banks  there  is  such  a  labyrinth  of  channels, 
shallows,  and  sandbanks  as  renders  ito  navigation  sometimes  difficult 
and  perplexing.  This  noble  river  receives  from  Persia  the  Kerkhah, 
and  communicates  by  the  canal  of  Hafar  with  the  Karun. 

The  AerfcAoA  (the  ancient  Ckoatpa)  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Zagros,  or  main  range  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  is  formod 
by  three  streams  which  unite  to  the  south  of  Bisutun  and  Kirmanshah, 
on  tin'  northern  bonier  of  LarixUn.  The  general  course  of  tli«  trunk- 
stream  is  south  by  west  till  it  breaks  through  the  Zagros  chain,  tin- 
drainage  of  the  western  side  of  which  is  carried  into  it  by  the  Kirrimi, 
near  Shari-Rudbar.  Thence  ito  course  is  south-south-east  as  far  ns 
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the  ruins  of  SUB,  where  it  sweeps  round  to  the  south-west  across  the 
plain  of  Khuzistan,  passing  through  extensive  marshes  that  surround 
Hawiza  (a  commercial  town  of  12,000  inhabitants),  and  enters  the 
Shatt-el-Arab  below  Kuruah,  after  a  course  of  500  miles. 

The  Karun  (the  ancient  Eulczus)  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Koh-i-zerd,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Zend-a-rud  (the  river 
of  Ispahan)  has  its  source.  It  runs  west  by  north  through  a  moun- 
tainous country  and  past  the  ruined  city  of  Shushan  to  about  20 
miles  north  from  Sinister,  where  it  turua  nearly  south,  and  breaks 
through  the  Zagros  range.  A  little  above  Shuster  the  Karun  divides 
into  branches,  insulating  that  city,  and  uniting  again  only  to  the  south 
of  Bandikir,  two  miles  north  of  which  the  western  arm  is  joined  by 
the  Dizful  River  (the  ancient  Koprates),  which  comes  from  the  north. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Dizful  River,  the  Karun  is  said  to  have  a 
greater  body  of  water  than  either  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates.  From 
this  point  the  river  runs  in  a  very  tortuous  course  and  nearly  in  a 
south-west  direction  to  Sabla,  whence  in  ancient  times  it  ran  direct  to 
the  sea,  without  communicating,  as  it  does  now  by  the  Hafar  Canal, 
with  the  Shatt-el-Arab.  From  Sabla  another  cut  called  the  Dorak 
Canal  runs  eastward  to  join  the  Jerahi,  while  from  the  main  stream 
through  the  Hafar  Canal,  and  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  east  from  the 
town  of  Mohammerah,  a  large  navigable  branch  called  Bah-a-Mishir 
runs  31  miles  south  by  east,  and  parallel  with  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ancient  bed  of  the  Karun  is  still  traceable 
below  Sabla ;  it  is  200  yards  broad,  and  has  still  a  small  channel  in 
the  centre  which  is  filled  during  flow  tide. 

The  Jerahi  or  Kerdittan  River,  which  we  notice  here  although  it  is 
not  in  the  Turkish  empire  because  its  navigation  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  rises  in  the  Bakhtiyari  Mountains,  iu 
the  south  of  Persian  Khuzistan,  and  flows  south-south-west  to  the 
town  of  Beihabun,  which  it  reaches  after  breaking  through  a  pass  in 
the  mountains.  Through  the  fine  well-wooded  plain  of  Beihabun  the 
river  runs  north-west  with  a  deep  rapid  course  past  Kaliphabad,  where 
it  becomes  navigable  for  boats ;  and  after  flowing  for  several  miles 
nearly  due  west,  it  bends  sharply  to  the  southward  a  little  above 
Dorak,  and  continues  in  this  direction  to  its  mouth  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  the  district  of  Dorak  a  large  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jerahi  are  carried  off  by  six  canals  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the 
populous  country  between  it  and  the  Kanm  ;  part  of  the  water  thus 
diverted  is  carried  into  Dorak,  where  it  unites  with  the  canal  which 
comes  from  the  Karun  near  Sabla.  The  navigation  of  the  Jerahi  is 
thus  connected  with  that  of  the  Karun  and  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and 
Dorak  trades  by  water  with  Mohammerah  and  Basrah.  A  few  miles 
below  Dorak  another  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Jerahi  is  lost  in 
some  marshes,  and  the  remainder  under  the  name  of  Lusbah  runs 
south  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  still  navigable  for  boats.  There 
are  extensive  rice-grounds  and  fine  date-plantations  along  the  Shatt- 
el-Arab,  Karun,  and  Jerahi. 

The  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  from  la*.  34°  N.  to 
Kuruah,  is  intersected  by  the  dry  beds  of  many  natural  and  artificial 
canals.  The  only  canal  now  useful  is  the  natural  one  of  Shatt-el-Hie : 
it  is  about  1 00  yards  in  width  where  it  opens  into  the  Tigris,  and  is 
navigable  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  but  becomes  nearly  a  dry 
bed  in  summer.  Its  stream  divides  at  about  35  miles  from  the  Tigris, 
and  afterwards  re-uniting  forms  an  island  about  30  miles  long  by  15 
miles  broad.  Besides  such  waterless  natural  and  artificial  beds  as  we 
have  noticed,  others  may  be  traced  which  extend  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  might  have  been  originally  intended 
not  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  irrigation  and  to  drain  the  marshes, 
but  to  avoid  the  delay  and  trouble  which  vessels  have  now  to  encoun- 
ter in  following  the  windings  of  the  rivers.  The  most  important  of 
these  canals  is  the  Naharwau,  which  commenced  near  Samarah,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  received  the  Diyalah  in  its  course.  Rums 
of  towns  on  both  sides  of  this  noble  canal,  and  aqueducts  leading  from 
it  towards  the  Hamrin  Mountains  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  ruined 
towns  of  the  Tigris  on  the  other,  remain  to  this  day.  The  extensive 
ruins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adhem  are  those  of  the  ancient  city  of  Opis. 

J>ittrict  £<ut  of  the  Tiyrit. — In  a  brief  notice  of  this  pashalic  it  may 
be  allowed  to  consider  separately  the  part  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris, 
that  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  between  the  two  rivers, 
which  has  been  already  described.  Of  these  three  portions  that  to 
the  east  of  the  Tigris  is  the  most  fertile.  Part  of  this  district  now 
forming  the  pashalics  of  Kerkuk  and  Suleimauiyah  consists  of  por- 
tions of  Kurdistan  and  Khuzistan.  Kurdistan  is  altogether  a  hilly 
country.  The  stern  and  lofty  summits  of  the  centre  are  exchanged, 
on  proceeding  towards  the  borders,  for  wooded  and  vine-clad  hills, 
which  inclose  many  beautiful  plains,  fertile  valleys,  and  romantic 
dells.  The  Kurds  who  live  within  the  limits  of  the  pashalic  are  prin- 
cipally cultivators ;  and  were  till  lately  governed  by  chiefs  of  their 
own  choice.  These  independent  chieftains  have  been  lately  subdued 
by  the  Turks.  Their  plains  and  valleys  produce  rice,  wheat,  barley, 
sesame,  tobacco,  gall-nuts,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits,  particularly  grapes. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  pashalic  draw  largely  upon 
the  fertile  plains  east  of  the  Tigris  for  their  agricultural  produce. 
SultMinaiiiyah,  Kerkuk,  and  Erbil  are  the  principal  towns. 

K'l-kuk,  now  the  capital  of  a  pashalia  of  tlmt  name,  is  situated  near 
the  source  of  the  Adhem,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Kara-Chok 
hilln,  a  limestone  rango  which  runs  in  a  general  north-west  direction 


to  the  Great  Zab.  The  town  is  large  and  open ;  part  of  it,  as  is  the 
case  with  nearly  every  town  in  the  province,  is  in  ruins.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  Arabs,  Kurds,  Osmanlis,  Christians,  and  Jews.  Date-trees 
flourish  here.  There  are  bitumen-beds  near  the  town,  which  is  defended 
by  a  fort  built  on  a  mound.  The  district  north  of  Kerkuk,  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  two  Zabs,  is  renowned  for  its  fertility.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  to  the  north-east  of  the  Kara-Chok  hills  is  called  the 
plain  of  Shomamok,  which  is  the  granary  of  Baghdad.  Its  pastures 
are  grazed  by  the  flocks  of  the  Tai  Arabs.  The  cultivation  is  left  to 
sedentary  Arabs,  Kurds,  and  Turkomans.  Gazelles  are  very  numerous 
in  this  district.  Artificial  mounds  marking  the  sites  of  ancient  Assyrian 
towns  rise  on  all  sides  of  the  plain. 

Suleimaniyah  is  situated  about  70  miles  E.  from  Kerkuk,  at  the  foot 
of  some  hills  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain.  It  has  about  1000  houses, 
but  many  of  them  are  in  ruins.  There  is  a  large  bazaar  well  supplied 
with  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

Erbil  or  Arbil  stands  in  the  plain  of  Shomamok  :  it  consists  of 
two  towns,  both  of  which  however  are  in  ruins.  One  of  them,  built 
on  an  ancient  mound  300  yards  long,  200  yards  broad,  and  70  feet 
high,  is  surrounded  by  a  bastioned  wall.  The  lower  town  is  defended 
by  a  mud  wall.  Erbil  has  three  large  mosques,  ten  baths,  and  about 
6000  inhabitants.  This  town,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Arbela,  sometimes  gives  name  to  the  decisive  battle  that  put  an  end 
to  the  Persian  empire.  The  battle  however  was  fought  iu  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  Great  Zab,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bumadus,  now 
called  the  Ghazir  and  sometimes  the  Gomel.  The  ford  by  which 
Darius  in  his  flight  and  Alexander  iu  pursuit  crossed  the  Zab,  is  a 
little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kordereh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain 
of  Shomamok.  Xenophon  and  the  10,000,  after  traversing  the  plain 
between  the  Kara-Chok  hills  and  the  Tigris,  marched  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Zab  and  crossed  this  river  by  the  same  ford.  In  the  plain 
west  of  the  Kara-Chok  is  the  great  mound  of  Mokhamour,  explored  by 
Dr.  Layard. 

The  limits  of  Khuzistau  are  so  variously  defined  that  in  order  not 
to  multiply  distinctions  we  will  consider  it  nearly  to  correspond  to 
the  ancient  Susiana,  and  to  comprehend  the  country  between  the 
mountains  of  Luristan  on  the  east  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  and 
between  the  Diyalah  on  the  north  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south. 
The  climate  of  this  district  is  on  the  whole  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
city  of  Baghdad.  The  province  may  be  described  as  actually  a  desert, 
although  no  soil  could  in  its  natural  state  be  more  fertile  ;  and  this 
is  true  of  extensive  territories  which  are  called  deserts  in  Western 
Asia,  which  only  want  water  and  the  care  of  the  cultivator  to 
become  luxuriantly  productive.  In  Khuzistan  however  extensive 
morasses  have  been  formed  on  sites  once  inhabited,  and  the  sands  of 
positive  deserts  have  encroached  upon  its  once  fertile  plains.  The 
spots  that  still  retain  a  productive  soil  are  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rivers,  and  either  afford  good  pastures  or  richly  repay  the 
labour  of  cultivation.  The  cultivated  districts  are  almost  exclusively 
within  the  limits  of  Persia.  Nearly  all  of  Turkish  Khuzistan  is  occu- 
pied by  different  tribes  of  Araba  There  are  extensive  rice-grounds 
and  plantations  of  date-trees  on  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  on  the  Hafar,  and 
on  the  Jerahi  River.  The  dates  of  Khuzistan  attain  very  high  perfec- 
tion, and  those  produced  in  the  Mendeli  district  are  considered  the 
very  best  in  the  Baghdad  pashalic,  which  is  not  much  less  than  to  say 
that  they  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  portion  of  the  pashalic  of  Baghdad  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  Euphrates  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly.  Beyond  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  river  the  whole  territory  is  a  desert  of  the  most  posi- 
tive character — sandy,  flat,  without  herbage  and  without  water.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  however  very  fertile  in  many  parts,  and  the 
annual  overflowings  of  the  river  in  its  lower  course  form  the  most 
productive  rice-grounds  in  the  country. 

Products  and  Animal*. — The  banks  of  the  rivers,  more  especially 
the  Tigris,  are  skirted  to  a  very  great  extent  with  the  tamarisk  shrub, 
which  in  some  places  grows  to  the  height  of  20  or  25  feet,  and  the 
liquorice  plant  which  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet. 
These  two  form  the  fire-wood  used  at  Baghdad  and  other  places.  The 
willow  and  poplar  also  frequently  appear  as  shrubs,  but  they  are  not 
so  common  as  the  former.  Tiudition  states  that  the  castor-oil  plant 
once  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  country,  but  now  there  is  only  one 
specimen,  which  grows  as  a  tree  on  the  site  of  ancient  Ctesiphon. 
The  Aaclepica  Syriaca  is  tall  and  abundant  in  some  places;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  its  follicles  are  when  young  eaten  as  beans  by 
the  Arabs,  although  with  us  this  lactescent  tribe  is  deemed  poisonous 
and  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.  The  carob  plant  sometimes  attains 
the  height  of  6  or  7  feet.  Camel-thorn  is  very  common,  and  a  species 
of  buckthorn  is  seen  occasionally,  as  well  as  the  blackberry  bush. 
The  caper  shrub  is  rather  common ;  the  Arabs  express  a  sweet  juice 
from  its  berries,  and  eat  the  leaves  as  we  do  spinach.  Among  the 
other  plants  which  fringe  this  desolate  region  the  most  common  are 
a  rare  species  of  rue,  and  colocynth,  the  horizontal  runners  and  gourds 
of  which  overspread  large  tracts  of  ground  behind  the  brushwood 
which  skirts  the  rivers.  The  desert  pastures  bloom  in  the  winter  and 
spring  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  marshes  near 
the  Tigris  are  in '  some  parts  thickly  covered  in  tho  spring  for  the 
extent  of  many  miles  with  the  blossoms  of  the  white  floating  crowfoot. 
Of  the  cultivated  fruit-trees  near  the  towns  the  date  is  by  far  the 
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mort  important,  u  it  contribute*  largely  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
population.  Grape*,  figs,  pomegranates,  quince*,  &c,  are  very  good 
and  abunduit;  but  apples,  pean,  oranges,  Ac.  are  of  inferior  size  and 
quality:  and  cherries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  currants  are 
unknown.  Melons,  cucumbers,  and  onions  are  most  abundant  and 
excellent;  but  of  these  as  well  as  of  fruits  and  of  cruciferous  and 
leguminou*  plant*,  it  may  with  few  exceptions  be  stated  that  the 
species  which  are  the  rarest  in  this  country  are  the  moat  common  in 
toe  Baghdad  pashalic.  The  groat  heat  of  the  climate  in  siiinnu-r 
burns  up  almost  every  green  thing.  The  winter  is  almost  like  a 
northern  summer.  Barley  and  wheat  are  reaped  in  the  beginning  of 
Hay.  The  hills  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris  of  course  enjoy  a  cooler 
atmosphere  than  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  temperature  of  which 
may  be  judged  by  that  of  BAGHDAD.  Furious  thunderstorms  are  not 
uufrequent  in  spring,  and  hot  suffocating  winds  from  the  south  and 
south-weit  often  sweep  over  the  country. 

The  principal  wild  birds  of  this  region  are  black  partridges,  snipes, 
and  wild  doves ;  the  lakes  and  marshes  abound  with  wild  geese  and 
ducks,  widgeons,  and  pelicans.  The  common  fowl  and  pigeons  are 
the  only  domestic  birds.  The  wild  animals  are  gazelles,  lions,  jackals, 
hogs,  and  hares.  The  lions  are  not  numerous,  and  their  haunts  are 
chiefly  among  the  sepulchral  barrows  of  the  Tigris.  The  jackals  are 
more  abundant  and  troublesome,  and  when  they  find  on  opportunity, 
enter  the  towns  and  Tillages  during  the  night.  The  domestic  animals 
are  horses,  asses,  mules,  buffaloes,  single-humped  camels,  and  drome- 
daries. The  horses  of  the  country,  especially  those  reared  by  the 
ah«mtn«r  and  Anezeh  Arabs,  are  most  beautiful  animals.  As  beef 
ia  not  an  article  of  food,  oxen  are  not  reared  for  slaughter ;  but  they 
are  much  employed  in  agricultural  labour. 

(Dr.  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ;  Papers  by  Lieut.  H.  B.  Lynch, 
Dr.  Ross,  and  Colonel  Shiel,  in  the  Royal  Geographical  Journal,  vols. 
viiL  and  ix. ;  Colonel  Chesney's  Exjiedition  to  the  Euplirata  and 
Tigri,.) 

BAGHERME.    [BEGHABML] 

BAGNERES-DE-BIOORRE.     fPvRfetiEiB,  HAUTES.] 

BAGNERES-DE-LUCHON.     [QARONNI:,  HAUTE.] 

BAGNOLS.    [GAHD.] 

BACK  ADAS.     [MEJEBDAH.] 

BAHA'MAS,  or  LUCATOS,  a  chain  of  low  islands  stretching  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  north  side  of  St.  Domingo  to 
the  coast  of  East  Florida ;  between  20°  55'  and  27°  40'  N.  lat,  and 
68°  40'  and  79°  20'  W.  long.  It  is  composed  of  innumerable  rocks, 
islet*  (called  keys),  and  islands,  of  which  about  20  are  inhabited. 

St.  Salvador  was  the  first  land  fallen  in  with  by  Columbus  on  his 
first  voyage  in  1492.  The  Spaniards  carried  away  to  Mexico  the  few 
natives  whom  they  found  on  the  island,  and  the  Bahamas  remained 
uninhabited  till  the  year  1629,  when  New  Providence  was  settled 
by  the  English ;  the  settlers  held  it  till  1641,  and  were  then  expelled 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  destroyed  the  colony,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
settle  there  themselves.  It  was  again  colonised  by  the  English  in 
1666,  and  continued  in  their  hands  till  1703,  when  a  combined  force 
of  French  and  Spaniards  destroyed  Nassau,  and  obliged  the  inhabit- 
ants to  seek  refuge  by  flight  Some  however  who  remained  were 
rendered  desperate  by  their  recent  sufferings,  and  the  place  became 
a  rendezvous  for  pirates,  who  became  so  notorious  and  committed 
such  depredations  in  the  adjacent  seas,  that  government  determined 
to  suppress  them,  and  re-settle  the  colony.  This  took  place  in  1718, 
and  shortly  afterwards  settlements  were  formed  on  some  of  the 
other  islands :  Nassau  itself  (the  town  of  New  Providence)  was 
fortified  in  1740.  In  1776  New  Providence  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Americans,  but  they  abandoned  it  very  shortly  afterwards. 
In  1781  all  the  Bahamas  were  reduced  by  the  Spaniards,  but  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1783  they  were  again  restored  to  the  British 
crown.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war  many  of  the  Royalists 
transferred  the  remains  of  their  property,  including  in  many  cases 
their  house*,  to  these  islands,  and  since  that  period  the  number  of 
the  people  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  have  progressively 
increased. 

The  principal  islands  are  situated  on  those  remarkable  flats  called 
the  Bahama  Bank*,  of  which  the  Great  Bank  (lying  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Archipelago)  occupies  an  extent  of  800  miles  in 
length  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  80  mile*  in  breadth ;  the  deepest  water 
on  any  part  of  this  bank  if  30  feet,  but  the  patches  of  coral  rock  and 
dry  sand  are  innumerable.  These  banks  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
from  an  unfathomable  depth  of  water,  and  are  formed  of  coral,  with 
an  accumulation  of  shells  and  calcareous  aand.  The  islands  are  gene- 
rally long  and  narrow,  low,  and  covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  their 
figure  and  surface  throughout  being  nearly  uniform  in  character. 
At  the  greatest  depth  yet  reached  by  digging,  nothing  ha*  been 
found  but  calcareous  rock,  with  an  intermixture  of  shells.  Those 
inlands  not  situated  on  the  bank  have  a  reef  of  rock*  extending  a 
abort  distance  from  the  shore,  forming  the  boundary  of  sounding*, 
immediately  ouUide  which  the  sea  is  often  unfathomable. 

The  entire  population  of  the  Bahamas  in  1845  was  26,500:  de.l 
the  population  of  Caicos  and  Turk's  Islands,  it  was  22,841,  which  in 
1861  had  increased  to  25,892. 

Th.-  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy ;  but  thunderstorms  are 
violent  and  frequent,  and  earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt  From  May 


to  October  the  thermometer  range*  from  82°  to  88°  Faliranheit ; 
from  November  to  April  it  is  about  70°  or  72*.  There  are  no  stream* 
or  rivers,  but  water  is  easily  procured  by  digging.  The  soil  U  dry 
and  hard,  but  the  islands  are  generally  fruitful,  and  produce  several 
specie*  of  trees,  as  mahogany,  satiuwood,  lignum  vita,  cedars,  pines, 
broziletto,  wild  cinnamon,  fustic,  and  pimento,  with  a  great  variety 
of  esculent  vegetables.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  plenty,  and  in  thu 
wood*  are  found  the  wild  hog  and  the  agouti. 

The  imports  include  provisions,  lumber,  shingle*,  and  other 
materials  for  ship  and  house  building  from  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  productions  from  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  salt,  fruit*,  sponge,  shells,  turtle, 
timber,  dyewoods,  bark,  and  fustic.  The  crops  of  cotton  are  often 
destroyed  by  the  chenille  and  red  bug ;  the  latter  stains  the  cotton 
DO  a*  to  render  it  of  little  value.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  now 
little  attended  to.  Great  numbers  of  pine-apples  are  grown  for  gale, 
principally  to  North  American  traders.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  lime* 
are  being  more  extensively  cultivated  than  formerly.  The  islands 
generally  produce  sufficient  maize  and  ground  provisions  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants.  Turk's  Islands  and  the  Island  of  Inagua  afford 
the  principal  supply  of  salt ;  since  the  political  separation  of  Turk's 
Islands  from  the  Bahamas  in  1848,  much  encouragement  has  been 
given  for  the  production  of  salt  in  Inagua  Island,  and  a  largely 
increased  quantity  has  been  raked  from  the  salt  ponds.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas  derive  considerable  profit  by  giving 
assistance  to  vessels  involved  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  their 
innumerable  rocks  and  shoals,  and  in  danger  of  being  wrecked,  or  by 
saving  lives  and  property  from  those  already  wrecked,  whence  they 
have  obtained  the  name  of  'wreckers.'  They  are  licensed  by  the 
government,  and  a  legal  salvage  is  allowed  on  property  recovered  by 
them. 

The  revenue  for  1850  was  22,3562.  ;  the  expenditure  25,4571.  The 
imports  in  the  same  year  amounted  in  value  to  92,756?. ;  the  exports 
to  54,2391.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  islands  in  1851  were  144, 
of  3978  tons.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  islands 
during  1850  was  31,117,  of  which  17,069  tons  belonged  to  the  United 
State*  of  America,  and  1691  tons  to  Great  Britain. 

The  following  are  the  principal  islands  (arranged  nearly  in  their 
order  from  north  to  south) : — 

Grand  or  Great  Bahama  has  810  inhabitant  ,  <m]>l»yed  in  agri- 
culture. 

Abaco.     [ABACO.] 

Berry  Island*,  of  which  the  chief  Is  Stirrup' I  Cay,  have  161  inhabit- 
ants, who  live  by  wrecking. 

Androt  is  the  largest  of  the  islands;  only  the  coast  is  inhabited, 
the  interior  being  so  covered  with  swamps  and  jungle  as  to  be 
uninhabitable ;  it  has  a  population  of  819,  mostly  coloured :  the 
island  produces  excellent  cedar. 

New  Providence,  although  a  small  island,  about  20  miles  long  by 
7  miles  broad,  contains  the  chief  town,  Nassau,  with  a  population  of 
8400  inhabitants. 

Eleuihera,  the  principal  fruit-growing  island,  has  an  area  of  about 
100  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  3400.  The  chief  settlement* 
are  at  Governor's  Harbour,  the  Cove,  Rock  Sound,  and  the  Current 

Harbour  Jtland  contains  about  8  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  1700,  employed  in  ship-building,  trading  on  a  limited  scale  to 
the  United  States,  and  wrecking. 

&.  Halt-odor,  called  also  Guanahani  or  Cat  Island,  was  the  first  land 
discovered  by  Columbus,  October  12th,  1492.  A  marie  on  a  prominent 
rock  overhanging  the  bay,  is  popularly  considered  to  be  the  spot 
where  the  cross  was  planted  by  him.  St.  Salvador  has  two  settle- 
ment*, with  674  inhabitants. 

Exuma  has  1682  inhabitant*,  engaged  in  agriculture,  cotton- 
growing,  and  salt-raking. 

Kum  Cay  ho*  561  inhabitants,  employed  in  agriculture  and  in 
salt-raking. 

Long  liland,  70  miles' long,  by  3  or  4  miles  in  width,  has  1236 
inhabitants,  employed  in  salt-raking,  sponge-  and  conch-fishing,  and 
turtling. 

Crooked  Itland,  population  935,  engaged  in  salt-raking. 

Ragged  Iiland  ha*  a  aalt-exporting  settlement,  with  313  inhabitants. 

Mai/ayuana,  with  an  area  of  81  square  miles,  is  scarcely  yet  inha- 
bited, but  U  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  of  the  group. 

Inagua  is  the  most  southern  of  the  islands  ;  it  contains  576  square 
miles  ami  172  inhabitant*;  it  has  several  prairies  and  a  salt-pond, 
covering  about  1600  acres,  which  has  much  increased  in  productive- 
ness during  the  last  few  years.  A  railway  one  mile  long  connects  the 
•alt-lake  with  Matthew  Town,  the  port  of  embarkation.  About  8000 
bushel*  of  salt  have  been  sometimes  raked  from  a  single  acre  of  the 
Halt-pond.  luagua  is  also  used  as  a  penal  settlement,  to  which 
convict*  are  transported  from  the  other  islands. 

Caicot  Iriandi  and  Turk'i  Iitandt  were  formerly  included  in  the 
Bahama  group  for  purposes  of  government,  but  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  inhabitant*  they  were  in  1848  formed  into  a  presidency,  under 
the  control  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica. 

Nassau,  which  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1787,  is  the  centre  of 
trade  and  the  seat  of  government ;  it  is  situated  in  25°  5'  N.  ltd., 
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77°  20'  W.  long.  The  government  consists  of  a  Governor  in  Council 
and  a  House  of  Assembly. 

A  Board  of  Education  was  established  in  1848 ;  the  governor  ia 
chairman  of  the  Board,  and  the  schools  are  regularly  examined  by  an 
inspector.  There  were  25  public  schools  in  1851,  with  42  teachers 
and  about  1700  scholars,  of  whom  nine-tenths  are  either  coloured  or 
black.  The  system  of  education  adopted  is  that  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.  There  are  also  several  schools  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  episcopal  clergymen,  and  some  private  estab- 
lishments chiefly  for  the  education  of  children  of  white  persons. 
The  Bahamas  are  in  the  diocese  of  Jamaica ;  and  the  religious  duties 
of  the  island  are  conducted  by  one  archdeacon,  eight  rectors,  a 
church  missionary,  two  stipendiary  curates,  besides  lay  preachers  and 
dissenting  ministers.  In  1847  a  new  museum  and  library  were 
established  at  Nassau.  An  asylum,  of  poor-house,  provides  for  the 
aged,  sick,  infirm,  or  otherwise  helpless  poor  of  the  whole  colony,  and 
there  ia  also  a  dispensary :  the  expenses  of  both  institutions  are 
defrayed  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  Nassau  are  five  churches 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  one  to  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  three  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  three  to  Baptists. 

Nassau  is  the  only  town  which  contains  any  good  buildings ;  these 
are  few,  and  the  number  increases  slowly.  Among  them  are  three 
spacious  ranges  of  barracks,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
officers;  the  other  two  to  the  private  soldiers.  In  1848  the  sum  of 
1000/.  was  voted  by  the  local  legislature  for  the  improvement  of 
Nassau  Harbour.  Under  this  grant  the  greater  portion  of  a  shallow 
shoal,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  western  entrance  channel  to  the 
harbour,  has  been  removed  by  submarine  blasting.  On  March  30th, 
1850,  considerable  damage  was  sustained  by  the  town  of  Nassau  by  a 
tornado. 

(Bryan  Edwards's  Hi»t.  of  the  Welt  Indies  ;  Columbian  Navigator  ; 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BAHA'R,  a  very  extensive  province  of  Hindustan,  is  situated 
between  22°  and  27"  N.  lat. ;  it  is  computed  to  contain  upwards  of 
50,000  square  miles.  Bahar  is  bounded  N.  by  Nepaul,  E.  by  Bengal, 
S.  by  Gundwana,  and  W.  by  Allahabad,  Oude,  and  Gundwana. 

Bahar,  together  with  Bengal,  was  added  to  the  Mohammedan 
dominions  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  by  Cuttub,  the 
successor  to  Mohammed  of  Ghizne.  In  1530  Bahar  was  conquered 
by  Baber,  and  with  him  began  the  dynasty  of  the  Moguls  in  Hin- 
dustan. This  district  came  into  possession  of  the  British  East  India 
Company  on  August  12th,  1765,  and  was  conveyed  by  firmaun  from 
the  Mogul  Shah  Allum.  In  return  for  the  princely  dominion 
(including  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa)  thus  ceded,  an  annual  payment 
of  26  lacs  of  rupees,  equal  to  about  300,000i.  sterling,  was  assured  by 
the  Company  to  the  Mogul  as  a  quit-rent. 

Bahar  is  one  of  the  moat  fertile,  best  cultivated,  and  most  populous 
districts  in  Hindustan.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  temperate  climate, 
is  well  watered,  is  provided  with  easy  internal  communications,  and 
hag  the  further  advantage  of  being  a  thoroughfare  for  the  commerce 
of  Bengal  with  the  upper  provinces. 

The  province  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  districts. 
The  first  and  second  of  these  divisions  consist  almost  entirely  of  a 
level  plain  containing  about  26,000  square  miles  of  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated  land.  These  two  divisions  are  separated  by  the  Ganges, 
which  runs  with  an  easterly  course  for  200  miles  through  the  province. 
The  plain  on  the  north  of  this  stream  extends  for  70  miles  to  the 
forests  of  Nepaul  and  Morung,  and  is  separated  from  Goruckpoor  in 
the  province  of  Oude  by  the  river  Gandaki,  and  from  Purneah  in 
Bengal  by  the  CosL  The  second  district  extends  from  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  separated  from  Allahabad  on  the  west  by 
the  river  Caramnassa,  which  Major  Rennell  supposes  to  be  the  Com- 
menases  of  Arrian.  ('Indike,'  4.)  On  the  east  this  second  division 
extends  to  the  confines  of  Rajmahal,  where  it  meets  a  branch  of  the 
southern  hills  in  Bengal,  near  to  the  pass  of  Tellinghurry.  The  third 
district,  which  comprises  nearly  20,000  square  miles,  is  composed  of 
high  and  rugged  hills,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Allahabad  and 
Gundwana ;  on  the  south  by  Gundwana  and  Orissa ;  on  the  east  by 
Bengal,  and  on  the  north  by  the  zillah  or  district  of  Bahar.  This 
hilly  tract  ia  subdivided  into  three  '  belads '  named  Palaman,  Ram- 
ghur,  and  Chuta  Nagpore  (Little  Nagpore).  The  whole  division 
sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  Nagpore. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Bahar  are  the  Ganges,  the  Sone,  the 
Gandaki,  the  C'aramnassa,  the  Dommodah,  and  the  Dewah.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  great  number  of  smaller  streams.  The  tracts  south 
of  the  Ganges  require  artificial  irrigation.  The  climate  of  the  hilly 
districts  is  bracing  and  healthy,  but  the  plains  are  subject  to  great 
alternations  of  temperature. 

A  Iniye  quantity  of  saltpetre  in  produced  in  Bahar  in  artificial  beds, 
consisting  of  the  refuse  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters  in  a  state  of 
•uposition,  mixed  with  calcareous  and  other  earths.  Agates  and 
cornelians  are  found.  There  is  some  coal.  The  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloths  ia  general  throughout  the  province.  Indigo  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Tirhut.  Opium  is  produced  very  abundantly 
and  of  excellent  quality  in  all  the  districts  of  the  province.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  rice  of  excellent  quality,  sugar,  betel-nuts,  and  essences, 
particularly  the  attar  of  roses,  are  among  the  ordinary  productions  of 
the  province. 


The  inhabitants  of  Bahar,  particularly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
province,  are  superior  in  size  and  strength  to  their  neighbours  the 
Bengalese ;  from  one-fourth  to  about  one-third  of  them  are  Moham- 
medans, and  the  remainder  Hindoos.  The  birth-place  of  Buddha  is 
within  the  province,  and  previously  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
the  Buddhist  religion  was  professed  by  the  chiefs ;  but  this  system 
of  faith  has  since  been  completely  eradicated  from  among  them. 
There  were  in  the  province  in  1841,  under  the  East  India  Company, 
three  schools,  which  had  253  scholars. 

The  province  of  Bahar  ia  divided  into  sis  zillahs,  or  districts, 
namely,  Boglipore,  Bahar,  Tirhut,  Sarun  (the  asylum) ;  which 
district  of  Sarun  comprehends  Bettiah  or  Chumparun,  formerly  a 
separate  district ;  Shahabad  (the  royal  residence),  and  Ramghur  (the 
house  of  Rama).  It  is  traditionally  believed  that  previous  to  the 
Mohammedan  invasion  of  Bahar,  this  province  formed  two  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  the  northern  division  bearing  the  name  of 
Mithila,  and  the  southern  that  of  Magadha. 

(Mill's  British  India;  Ayeen  Akbery  ;  Rennell's  Memoir;  Parlia- 
mentary Papers.) 

BAHA'R,  a  zillah,  or  district,  of  Hindustan,  occupying  the  southern 
part  of  the  central  portion  of  the  province  just  described.  This  dis- 
trict is  bounded  N.  by  the  Ganges,  E.  by  Boglipore,  S.  by  Rainghur 
and  Boglipore,  and  W.  by  Shahabad.  The  southern  boundary  has 
been  but  ill  defined.  The  extreme  length  of  the  district  from  east  to 
west  is  120  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  ia 
80  miles.  The  area  includes  5694  square  miles :  the  population, 
according  to  the  latest  estimate,  was  2,500,000. 

The  district  of  Bahar  is  for  the  greatest  part  a  level  plain  through- 
out, bxit  interspersed  with  rugged,  barren,  naked,  and  for  the  most 
part,  isolated  hills.  About  the  centre  of  the  district  are  three  re- 
markable clusters  of  hills.  One  of  these  clusters,  the  Berabur  Pahur, 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Phalgu  ;  another,  the  Rajagripa,  is  on 
the  east  side  of  that  river ;  and  the  third,  which  is  a  long  narrow 
ridge,  is  adjacent  to  Sheikhpoorah.  These  hills  do  not  exceed  an 
elevation  of  700  feet;  but  part  of  the  Viudhyan  chain  in  Bahar 
attains  double  this  height. 

The  Ganges  is  generally  a  mile  wide  in  this  district,  and  is  not 
anywhere  fordable  within  its  limits.  In  addition  to  this  stream  the 
district  is  watered  by  the  Sone,  the  Punpun,  the  Phalgu  or  Fulgo, 
the  Saeri,  and  the  Panchaue,  with  their  numerous  branches.  The 
Sone,  or  Golden  River,  flows  into  the  Ganges,  and  is  a  river  of  some 
commercial  importance.  The  climate  of  Bahar  is  considered  to  be 
generally  healthy.  In  spring  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  is  in  some 
places  increased  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  sands  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  or  from  naked  rocks.  In  the  winter  the  natives 
generally  kindle  fires  in  their  sleeping  apartments  although  frosts  are 
rare.  This  district  produces  excellent  wheat,  barley,  and  rice ;  the 
rice  is  much  esteemed  and  is  in  great  request  in  the  markets  of 
Calcutta.  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo  is  limited. 
The  plains  are  universally  cultivated  to  the  very  bases  of  the  hills  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  hills  themselves  are  utterly  unfit  for  any 
kind  of  tillage.  A  great  portion  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ganges  gives  two  annual  crops. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  district  are  Patna  (Padmavali,  'the 
lotus-bearing'),  the  capital  of  the  province;  Gaya,  the  capital  of  the 
district ;  and  Dinapoor.  The  villages  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
consist  of  mud-built  houses,  huddled  together  without  regard  to 
comfort  or  ventilation. 

There  are  six  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  district ;  these  are  Gaya, 
Rajagripa,  Baikuntha,  the  river  Punpun,  Lohadanda,  and  Chyaban 
Muni.  The  first  four  are  much  frequented,  particularly  Gaya,  which 
as  the  birth-place  of  Buddha  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  Buddhists, 
while  it  is  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindoos  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  one  of  Vishnu's  victories  which  he  gained  over  a  giant.  The 
government  derives  a  revenue  from  pilgrims  who  frequent  these  holy 
places,  by  which  means  their  numbers  are  known  ;  200,000  persons 
have  been  taxed  in  a  year  as  pilgrim-visiters  at  Gaya.  In  many  parti- 
culars the  superstitious  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are 
of  a  very  low  grade. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Dr.  Hamilton's  Statistical  Survey  of  Bahar; 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BAHA'R,  a  town  in  the  province  and  district  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  in  all  probability  once  the  capital  of  both  ;  but  has  been 
superseded  as  to  the  province  by  Patna  and  as  to  the  district  by  Gaya. 
Bahar  is  situated  in  25"  13'  N.  lat.,  85°  35'  E.  long. ;  about  297  miles 
from  Calcutta  and  35  miles  from  Patua.  It  is  in  its  present  condition  a 
large  straggling  place,  whose  buildings  surround  a  ditch  which  formed 
the  boundary  of  the  ancient  city,  now  nearly  deserted.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  heavy  building  of  stone,  covered  by  several  diminutive 
domes;  the  interior  is  divided  into  as  many  cells,  resembling  the 
ancient  mosques  iu  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindustan.  The  best 
part  of  the  town  consists  of  a  long  but  narrow  street,  paved  irregularly 
with  bricks  and  stones.  The  place  altogether  contains  about  5000 
houses,  but  is  politically  of  little  or  no  importance.  The  surrounding 
country  is  well  cultivated  and  improved  by  artificial  irrigation. 

BAHAWU'LPOOR,  an  extensive  division  of  the  province  of 
Mooltan  in  Hindustan,  is  280  miles  long  and  120  miles  broad.  The 
town  of  Bahawulpoor  is  in  29°  19'  N.  lat.,  71°  29'  E.  long.;  about 
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62  inilwRouth  from  Moolun.  This  territory  was  until  1811  tribu- 
Urv  to  the  Afghan  government ;  from  that  date  it  belonged  to  the 
Sikh  sovereign  of  Lahore,  until  the  recent  conquests  of  the  British. 

Bahawulpoor  u  watered  by  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab.  The  soil  on 
the  bank*  of  the  riven  u  very  fertile,  aud  is  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  good  cultivation;  some  spots  are  however  uncleared  and 
covered  with  coppice  of  tamarisk  trees.  These  places  abound  with 
wild  hogs.  \\  ild-Reese,  partridges,  and  hog-deer  are  likewise 
plentiful,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Beyah.  Some  portions  of 
the  district  are  quite  sterile. 

The  chief  towns  of  this  territory  are  Bahawulpoor,  Amedppor, 
Julalpoor,  Seedapoor  and  Ooch.  Bahawulpoor  stands  near  the  river 
Gurrah,  which  name  is  given  to  the  united  streams  of  the  Beyah  and 
Sutlej.  Including  its  gardens,  this  town  is  4  miles  in  circumference. 
The  house*  are  built  of  unburned  bricks,  with  mud  terraces.  The 
camels  bred  here  are  much  in  demand,  owing  to  their  strength  and 
• 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindoos ;  the  rest  are  Juts 
and  Beloochees,  both  professing  Mohammedanism.  The  manufactures 
carried  on  by  them  are  of  silken  girdles  and  turbans,  and  some  species 
of  cotton  cloths  called  ooongees,  which  are  celebrated  for  the  fineness 
of  their  texture  ;  the  weavers  are  chiefly  Hindoos.  The  merchants 
of  Bahawulpoor  are  also  Hindoos ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  trade  extensively  in  goods  of  European  manu- 
facture, which  they  receive  from  Pallee  in  Marwar,  by  way  of  Bicaneer 
and  the  desert  of  Ajmeer,  and  convey  them  by  laud-carriage  through 
Mooltan  and  Lahore,  crowing  the  Indus  at  Kahefee.  These  Bahawul- 
poor merchants  often  travel  to  Balk  and  Bokhara,  and  sometimes  to 
Astrakhan,  for  commercial  purposes.  The  Gurrah,  on  which  the  town 
of  Bahawulpoor  stands,  is  a  navigable  river,  but  is  not  used  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise,  aa  it  does  not  afford  any  available  line  of 
route,  except  to  Sinde,  with  which  there  is  no  trade  from  the  upper 
provinces  of  India. 

BAHIA  DE  TODOS  OS  SANTOS.    [ALL  SAISTS'  BAT.] 

BAHI'A,  or  SAN-SALVADOR',  a  large  seaport  town  in  Brazil  of 
which  it  was  formerly  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
(trait  that  leads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  or 
All  Saints'  Bay,  and  a  little  north  of  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  San- 
Antonio,  which  stands  in  13°  0'  30'  S.  lat.,  38°  80'  W.  long.  Of  the 
two  entrances  to  the  bay  formed  by  the  island  of  Taporica,  the 
western,  called  Barra  Falsa,  is  narrow,  intricate,  and  at  its  mouth  has 
not  more  than  six  feet  water.  The  largest  vessels  can  pass  through 
the  eastern  entrance,  which  at  its  narrowest  part,  opposite  Cape  San- 
Antonio,  is  nearly  6  miles  wide,  exclusive  of  the  bank  that  skirt*  the 
inland.  The  bay  within  presents  a  capacious  basin  with  several 
islands  and  harbours,  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  8  to  40  fathoms, 
and  ample  room  and  shelter  for  all  the  fleets  in  the  world.  Several 
riven  run  into  the  bay,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  current 
that  generally  flows  from  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Taporica 
put  Cape  San-Antonio  :  thin  current  when  the  rivers  are  flooded  is 
sometimes  very  strong.  The  usual  place  of  anchorage  U  opposite  the 
city  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Fort  do  Mar,  which  is  built  on  a 
small  rocky  islet  This  fort  and  another  called  San-Filipe,  built  on 
the  promontory  of  Monserrate,  protect  the  anchorage.  North  of  the 
Punta  de  Monserrate  the  land  retire*  and  forms  a  small  bay  called 
Tapagippe,  which  serves  as  a  dockyard. 

Opposite  the  anchorage  to  eastward  lies  the  city,  which  consists  of  two 
towns,  the  Citade  Baiza  (Lower  Town),  or  Praya,  and  the  Citade  Alta 
(Upper  Town).  The  Praya  (Beach)  is  a  strip  of  low  land,  so  narrow  as  to 
admit  only  of  a  single  street,  except  in  the  middle,  where  five  short 
streets  branch  off  eastward.  It  is  the  seat  of  commercial  activity  and 
here  the  large  warehouse*  are  situated.  Here  also  are  the  numerous 
workshops  of  the  jewellers,  who  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  set  the 
precious  stones  that  are  brought  from  the  Minas  Novas.  The  town 
is  meanly  built,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  Among  the  buildings  the 
exchange  and  the  church  of  Numa-Senhora  are  distinguished  by  their 
architecture.  The  church  is  a  fine  edifice,  with  a  front  of  European 
stone,  and  U  richly  decorated  within.  At  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Praya  are  the  royal  dockyard  and  the  arsenal  At  the  back  of  the 
Praya  rises  a  hill  with  a  steep  ascent.  Some  parU  of  the  declivity 
are  covered  with  buildings,  but  the  steeper  parts  are  planted  with 
bananas  and  orange-tree*.  The  street*  leading  to  the  Citade  Alta  are 
almost  impassable  for  carriages. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  the  Citade  Alta,  on  an  undulating 
surface  from  100  to  300  feet  above  the  sea-level  Most  of  the  streets 
are  wide  and  straight ;  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  from  two  to 
five  stories  high.  The  centre  of  the  town  lies  in  a  depression,  and 
contains  the  best  streets,  and  several  squares,  among  which  is  Praya 
de  Panda,  where  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  town-hall,  the  mint, 
and  the  court-house  are  situated.  The  most  remarkable  building  in 
this  part  of  Bahia,  and  indeed  in  all  Brazil,  u  the  college  of  the 
Jaunt*,  with  the  contiguous  church,  which  is  magnificently  decorated 
and  i«  uwd  as  a  cathedral  The  college  contains  a  public  library  of 
12,000  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  the  building  is  however  appro- 
priated to  a  military  hospital  Of  the  other  churches,  more  than 
thirty  in  number,  that  of  the  Italian  Capurins  is  the  most  remarkable. 
.Kher  remarkable  public  building*  are— the  city  hospital,  the  school 
of  surgery,  the  house  for  white  orphan*,  and  the  palace  of  the  arch- 


bishop. Within  the  circuit  of  the  town  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  gardens  and  orchards.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Citade  Alta  is  the  Paaseio  Publico,  or  Public  Walk,  on  one  of 
the  most  elevated  eminences  of  the  town,  from  the  pavilion  of  which 
the  whole  bay,  with  it*  green  i«1«nH.  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  can  be 
seen.  The  city  is  defended  on  the  land  side  by  several  forts  of  no 
great  strength. 

The  population  of  Bahia  is  stated  to  be  about  160,000,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  negroes.  Three  roads  lead  from  Bahia  to  the  ulterior 
of  Brazil,  by  which  the  foreign  goods  reach  the  place*  of  consumption, 
aud  the  produce  of  the  country  is  brought  to  market.  The  exports 
consist  of  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  cigars,  rice,  rum,  molasses, 
tallow,  hides,  horns,  cocoa-nuts,  fancy  woods,  bullion,  Ac.  In  1817 
Bahia  exported  27,300  cases,  of  13  cwt  each,  of  sugar.  In  1842  the 
chief  export*  were  52,000  oaoon  of  sugar;  16,000  bags  of  cotton, 
170  Ibs.  in  each;  and  12,500  bags  of  coffee,  160  Ibs.  in  each.  !'••>• 
the  year  ending  September  30th,  1849,  it  exported  62,000  cases  and 
9925  bags  of  sugar;  19,500  bales  of  cotton;  20,288  bags  of  coffee; 
82,866  hides;  9554  pipes  of  rum ;  and  10,901  bales  of  tobacco.  The 
imports  consist  of  different  kinds  of  cotton  fabrics,  woollen  stuffs 
and  cloth,  linen,  iron  and  tinware,  provisions,  flour,  salt  fish,  soap, 
wines,  codfish,  leather,  furniture,  &c. 

BAHIA,  PROVINCE  OF.     [BRAZIL.] 

BAHLINGEN.     [SCHWARZWALD.] 

BAHR  ASSAL.     [ADAL.] 

ItAHR-BELA-MA',  or  The  Waterless  Sea,  a  remarkable  valley  in 
the  Libyan  Desert,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  about  50  miles  west  of 
Cairo.  It  runs  westward  of  and  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Natron 
lakes,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  sandy  ridge.  It  extends  above 
30  miles  in  a  north-north-westerly  and  south-south-easterly  direction. 
The  valley  is  very  deep,  aud  about  9  miles  in  breadth  :  it  ia  totally 
barren  and  waterless.  It  has  however  the  appearance  of  having  been 
once  a  watercourse,  and  is  strewed  with  loose  stones,  quartz,  silex, 
fragment*  of  jasper,  &c.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  ]>etrined  wood, 
trunks  of  trees,  and  large  splinters.  General  Andreossi,  who  visited 
the  valley,  found  also  the  vertebra  of  a  Urge  fish.  (Andreoesi's 
'  Momoire  aur  la  Valise  des  Lacs  de  Natron,  et  BUT  celle  du  Kleuve 
sans  Eau.') 

There  ia  another  Bahr-bela-ma  mentioned  farther  south,  between 
the  canal  of  Youssouf  and  Lake  Keroon,  or  Mocris ;  it  was  formerly 
port  of  the  communication  between  the  Nile  and  the  lake  but  is  now 
dry,  the  canal  passing  more  to  the  south-west.  (Renuell's  '  Geograph- 
ical System  of  Herodotus.')  Petrified  wood  is  found  not  only  in 
the  Bahr-bela-ma  visited  by  Andreossi,  but  also  scattered  in  large 
heaps  over  that  part  of  the  Libyan  Desert  which  Hornemann  crossed 
for  several  days  to  the  westward  on  his  way  to  Siwali.  He  saw 
trunks  of  trees,  of  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length,  broken  and  shivered 
into  large  splinters,  lying  near  each  other.  Some  trunks  are  12  feet 
in  circumference  aud  still  retain  their  side  branches,  and  the  grain  is 
perfectly  discernible.  They  are  of  a  dark  and  some  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  so  much  like  wood  that  the  slaves  belonging  to  the 
caravan  used  to  gather  them  and  bring  them  to  the  camp  as  fuel 
How  the  trees  came  upon  the  Libyan  waste  i»  a  question  not  easily 
answered ;  the  fact  of  their  being  there  however  proves  that  that  part 
of  the  world  must  have  undergone  very  great  changes  at  remote 
linn  -. 

BAHR-EL-ABIAD.    [NiLS.1 

BAHK  Kl. -A7.KKK.     [NILE.] 

BAH'REIN  BAY  is  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
between  Ras  Roccan  and  Has  Tannora.  It  extend*  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  70  miles,  but  is  so  completely  filled  up  with 
extensive  sandy  shoals  as  to  be  perfectly  unuavigable  by  vessels  of 
burden.  Its  shores  are  low  and  sandy,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  distance  to  the  south-west  of  Ras  Recoan,  almost  without 
inhabitants. 

BAH'REIN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  three  island*,  situated  on  a 
bank  in  the  Persian  Gulf  near  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,  are  named 
from  the  principal  island  Bahrein,  which  in  situated  in  the  middle  of 
Bahrein  Bay,  in  26°  10'  N.  lat,  50°  40'  K.  long.  Bahrein  Island, 
sometimes  called  Aval,  and  anciently  Tyru*,  is  274  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  10  miles  across;  it  is  surrounded  by  Hhoals, 
most  of  which  are  dry  at  low  water.  A  range  of  moderately  high 
hills  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  but  the  shores  all  round 
ore  very  low.  The  island  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  plantations 
of  date-trees,  but  only  about  one-fifth  of  its  surface  ia  under  culti- 
vation. There  are  numerous  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the 
interior,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  port  to  be  available  for 
-lii|'|iing.  The  only  water  with  which  they  can  be  supplied,  a*  well 
as  all  that  is  used  on  the  adjacent  island  of  Arad,  U  brought  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  the  depth  of  18  feet,  where  there  is  a 
spring  of  good  fresh  water.  It  i*  procured  in  skins  with  the  top  of 
a  jar  fitted  to  the  mouth ;  through  this  orifice  the  fresh-water  rushes 
into  the  skin,  but  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  method  of  obtaining 
it,  the  water  is  rather  brackish  aud  expensive. 

The  islands  are  naturally  fertile  but  ill  cultivated.  They  produce 
dates,  a  little  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain  and  needs,  with  fruit*  of 
various  kinds.  The  trade  of  the  islands  is  considerable,  and  might 
become  very  important  under  a  secure  and  regular  government.  The 
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India  trade  gives  employment  to  about  25  large  vessels.  The  Sheikh 
who  assumes  authority  over  part  of  the  Arabian  coast  also  maintains  a 
fleet  of  five  or  six  ships,  carrying  from  10  to  25  guna  each,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  can  equip  from  15  to  20  ships  of  war.  The  imports 
are  rice,  sugar,  spices,  white  and  coloured  cloths,  dye-stuffs,  iron, 
timber,  &c.  from  India;  coffee,  grain,  fruits,  &c.  from  Muscat  and 
Persia.  The  exports  are  pearls,  tortoise-shell,  shark-fins,  dates, 
mate,  Ac. 

The  chief  town,  called  Manama,  is  at  the  north-east  extremity, 
and  is  large  and  populous,  being  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of  j 
40,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  26°  14'  N.  lat.,  50°  36J'  E.  long.  It  ] 
is  high  water  at  5h.  20m.  p.m.,  and  the  tide  rises  7  feet.  The  | 
buildings  are  comparatively  well  constructed,  and  the  place 
altogether  more  respectable  than  any  town  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  bazaar  is  well  supplied  with  fine  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  fish, 
and  vegetables;  and  a  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  oil  with 
the  town,  particularly  by  those  tribes  who  inhabit  the  Arabian 
coast  between  Bas-el-Khyma  and  Grain.  The  prices  of  cattle  and 
sheep  are  however  higher  than  at  any  other  port  in  the  Gulf,  and 
rice  being  an  article  of  importation  is  scarce  and  dear.  Upwards 
of  140  vessels  of  various  sizes  are  employed  in  trading,  and 
many  are  so  constructed  as  to  answer  for  war  or  traffic  ; 
but  the  pearl-fishery  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  island, 
which  in  the  season  employs  2400  boats,  each  containing  from 
eight  to  twenty  men.  The  oyster  banks  which  form  the  scene  of  the 
famous  pearl-fishery,  extend  between  25°  and  26°  40'  N.  lat,  and 
have  a  depth  of  15  to  30  feet  on  them.  The  fishery  commences  hi 
June  and  is  carried  on  about  two  months,  chiefly  by  Persian  divers. 
A  duty  of  one-third  is  paid  to  the  sovereign  of  the  islands.  The 
annual  produce  of  these  fisheries  amounts  to  about  250,000/. 

There  is  a  very  good  harbour  to  the  north  of  Manama,  but  it  is 
open  to  the  north-west  winds,  which  blow  strong  during  the  winter 
months ;  and  another  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  which  though 
smaller  and  not  so  easy  of  access  should  be  preferred,  as  it  is 
sheltered  from  all  winds. 

The  town  of  Ruffin  situated  on  a  hill  seven  miles  south  of  Manama, 
and  three  miles  from  the  eastern  shore,  ia  next  in  importance  ;  but 
like  most  Arab  towns  it  consists  only  of  a  fort  surrounded  by  incon- 
siderable houses  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  former  town ;  and  still  farther 
to  the  south  on  the  eastern  shore  are  very  extensive  ruins.  Besides 
these  there  are  about  fifteen  villages  in  the  island. 

The  island  of  Arad  or  Arak  lying  close  to  the  northward  of 
Bahrein  is  very  low,  and  nearly  divided  into  two  by  the  sea  at  high 
water.  It  forms  the  eastern  side  of  Bahrein  harbour,  and  the  northern 
side  of  the  smaller  port  to  the  south-east.  At  its  south-west  extremity 
is  the  town  of  Maharag,  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Manama,  but 
not  nearly  so  populous  although  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Sheikh 
who  claims  sovereignty  over  the  islands.  It  is  environed  by  a  wall 
for  defence  by  muskets,  and  a  communication  is  constantly  kept  up 
between  the  two  places  by  means  of  ferry-boats,  the  distance  across 
being  only  900  yards.  The  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  Bahrein 
to  the  Arabian  shore  is  only  10  miles,  and  between  the  two  lies  a  j 
small  low  island  called  Jebel  Huaein,  which  is  not  inhabited.  Bahrein 
is  surrounded  by  flats,  one  of  which  called  Teignmouth  Shoal, 
extends  from  the  island  15  miles  to  the  northward,  with  a  breadth 
of  14  miles  :  many  parts  of  thie  shoal  are  dry  at  low  water. 

These  islands  have  undergone  numerous  political  changes.  About 
the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  they  were  tributary  to  the 
king  of  Ormuz,  who  applied  to  the  strangers  for  assistance  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  arrears,  and  a  detachment  under  Correa  succeeded  in  taking  | 
the  town  of  Manama.  The  Portuguese  thus  gained  a  footing  on  the  ; 
island,  which  they  maintained  with  more  or  less  security  for  nearly  a 
century.  After  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  these  seas  the  islands 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  Since  this  time  they  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  various  Arab  chiefs.  In  the  expedition  from  Bengal 
against  the  neighbouring  pirate  coast  of  Arabia  in  1809,  the  islands 
were  occupied  for  a  short  period  by  British  troops.  The  Wahabees 
extended  their  conquests  to  the  Bahrein  Islands.  They  now  pay 
tribute  to  the  powerful  Imaum  or  Sultan  of  Muscat. 

The  Bahrein  Islands  were  known  to  the  ancient  geographers  under 
the  names  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus;  and  according  to  an  old  tradition 
the  Phoenicians  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  emigrated  from 
these  islands,  and  gave  the  names  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus  to  the  two 
small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  the  sites  of  the  cities  of 
Tyrus  and  Aradus.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  pearl-fisheries,  and  mentions 
the  springs  of  fresh-water  under  the  sea. 

(M'Gregor's  Commercial  Statittia  ;  Frazer'a  Travdt.) 

BAI^i,  the  name  of  a  seaport  town  and  a  celebrated  watering- 
place  of  the  ancient  Romans,  which  was  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  between  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  Cape 
Minenum,  and  opposite  to  the  town  of  Putcoli,  now  Pozzuoli,  from 
which  it  was  distant  about  three  miles  across  the  water.  The  ground 
on  which  Baia!  stood  is  supposed  to  be  that  crescent-like  sweep  of 
coast  between  the  base  of  Mount  Grillo,  which  divides  it  from  the 
Avemo  and  Lucrine  lakes,  and  the  promontory  on  which  the 
present  Castle  of  Baja  stands.  It  is  a  narrow  semicircular  slip  of 
ground  about  one  mile  in  length  and  confined  between  the  hills  and 
the  sea.  Here  the  wealthy  Romans  built  their  villas  and  baths ;  and 


for  want  of  space  often  encroached  on  the  sea.  Horace  ('  Carm.'  2, 18) 
alludes  to  this  practice.  Remains  of  submarine  foundations  and  of 
jetties  and  buttresses  projecting  into  the  water  are  still  seen.  The 
only  remains  above  ground  are  three  or  four  circular  buildings 
commonly  called  temples,  but  two  of  which  at  least  were  to  all 
appearance  thermse,  or  warm  baths.  There  is  one  building  however 
rising  behind  a  small  projection  of  the  shore  near  the  centre  of  the 
crescent,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  what  it  is  called, 
namely,  a  Temple  of  Venus,  for  that  goddess  is  known  to  have  had 
a  temple  at  Baia;.  It  is  an  elegant  structure,  octagonal  outside,  but 
circular  in  its  internal  area,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  90  feet. 
Adjoining  the  temple  are  several  small  rooms,  having  on  the  walls 
stucco  reliefs  representing  erotic  subjects.  The  pretended  Temple  of 
Mercury,  also  called  Truglio,  consists  of  two  quadrangular  rooms  and 
a  circular  one  :  this  last  ia  vaulted  over  like  a  rotunda,  receiving 
the  light  from  a  round  opening  at  the  top,  and  is  about  70  feet 
internal  diameter ;  it  has  niches  and  several  lateral  recesses.  The 
pavement  is  swamped  with  water,  which  issues  out  of  the  ground. 

The  whole  of  this  country  ia  full  of  mineral  springs.  The  baths 
sometimes  called  Tritoli,  and  sometimes  the  baths  of  Nero,  although 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  were  constructed  by  that 
emperor,  are  two  separate  buildings  near  one  another.  They  stand 
on  the  slope  of  Mount  Grillo,  farther  from  Baia;,  looking  towards  the 
Lucrine  Lake.  Nero  and  Julius  Caesar  had  villas  somewhere  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  but  the  sites  of  both  are  unknown.  Augustus 
frequented  the  coast  of  Baia: ;  and  his  nephew  the  young  Mar- 
cellus,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  died  here  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  of  a  disease  of  the  chest  for  which  he  had  been  advised 
to  try  the  waters  and  the  climate  of  Baia;.  Under  the  profligate 
Caesars  who  succeeded  Augustus,  Baia;  became  a  scene  of  vice,  of 
lust,  and  cruelty  :  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Caracalla  left  on 
these  shores  memorials  of  their  infamy.  Caracalla  bridged  the  bay 
between  Baia;  and  Puteoli,  a  distance  of  about  two  Roman  miles. 
The  bridge  was  formed  of  boats  covered  with  earth,  and  was  passable 
for  horsemen  and  chariots.  Seneca  ('Epistol.'  51)  describes  the 
effeminacy  and  the  unbridled  licentiousness  that  prevailed  here. 
Siliua,  Martial,  and  Statius  celebrated  the  beauties  of  Baia;.  The 
great  attractions  of  Baia;  seem  to  have  been  its  genial  winterless 
climate ;  its  situation  protected  by  a  crescent  of  hills  from  the  blasts 
of  the  north  and  of  the  south-west  winds  and  open  to  the  eastern 
breeze,  which  is  freshened  by  blowing  acroas  the  bay ;  a  sea  generally 
smooth,  abundant  hot  springs,  and  a  delightful  view — these  were  the 
charms  which  made  opulent  men,  tired  of  the  noisy  bustle  and  the 
sultry  heat  of  Rome,  resort  to  Baia!  for  quietness  and  for  health. 
Hadrian  died  at  Baia;. 

With  the  fall  of  the  empire  Baia;  became  deserted  by  its  Roman 
visitors,  its  villas  and  palaces  fell  into  decay ;  earthqxiakes  and  the 
incursions  of  barbarians  completed  its  desolation.  The  whole 
coast  of  Baia;  is  now  a  desert :  a  few  farms  and  vineyards  are 
scattered  on  the  hills  above,  but  chiefly  on  the  opposite  slope  towards 
Lake  Fusaro  and  Cuma;.  The  numerous  springs  being  neglected, 
have  oozed  down  the  declivity  of  the  hills  and  formed  stagnant 
pools,  the  exhalations  of  which  render  the  air  unwholesome  iu 
summer.  The  ground  ia  strewed  with  foundations  and  remains  of 
walls,  bricks,  cement,  and  pieces  of  marble.  Under  the  water  near 
the  shore  cameos,  carnelians,  and  other  valuable  stones  have  been 
found. 

BAIGORRT.     [PTRfeufeES,  BASSES.] 

BAIKAL,  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  all  mountain-lakes, 
is  embosomed  in  the  mountain  ranges  which  skirt  on  the  north  the 
high  table-land  of  Upper  Aaia.  It  lies  between  61°  and  56°  N.  lat., 
and  between  104°  and  111°  E.  long.  Its  length  is  about  400  miles. 
Its  widest  part  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Olkhon  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bargusin  is  about  52  miles  ;  and 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Selinga  and  the  rivulet  Buguldeikha,  the 
two  shores  are  only  twenty  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Its  mean 
breadth  varies  between  30  and  40  miles,  and  its  circumference  is  said 
not  to  fall  ahort  of  1200  miles.  Its  surface  covers  14,800  square  miles, 
so  that  it  occupies  a  space  equal  to  half  the  area  of  Scotland.  This 
lake,  like  other  alpine  lakes,  is  very  deep,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tracts  along  the  shores,  and  some  bays ;  in  some  places  the  bottom  has 
not  been  reached  1>y  a  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms. 

The  greateat  part  of  the  lake  extends  in  the  direction  of  south-west 
and  north-east,  but  both  extremities  are  somewhat  bent ;  so  that  with 
some  allowance  the  form  of  the  lake  may  be  compared  to  the  segment 
of  a  circle.  That  portion  of  the  lake  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  river  Selinga  (or  Selenga)  and  of  the  outlet  of  the 
Lower  Angara  is  the  narrowest,  and  is  called  the  Bay  of  Kultuk. 

On  the  north-western  ahores  of  the  lake  the  mountains  which 
encircle  it  so  closely  as  to  constitute  in  many  parts  the  very  shores, 
are  interrupted  only  by  one  narrow  and  deep  crevice,  which 
occurs  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  by  which  the 
Lower  Angara  carries  off  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lake.  Nume- 
rous streams  descend  from  theae  heights  into  the  lake,  but  all  of  them 
have  a  short  course,  and  are  only  torrents,  which  however  commonly 
flow  even  in  the  hottest  summer.  The  mountain  ranges  which  inclose 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  lake,  advance  in  many  parts  as 
close  to  its  shores  as  those  on  the  other  sides  of  the  lake,  but  they  are 
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more  broken  into  bays  and  capes ;  and  besides,  there  are  two  large 
openings  and  one  narrow  opening  in  them.  By  the  latter,  the  Bargu- 
Kin  River  enters  the  lake  north  of  64°  N.  Ut,  after  a  course  of  about 
300  miles.  The  Upper  Angara,  which  after  a  course  of  nearly  450 
miles  discharges  ita  waters  into  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  enters  it  by  an  opening  which  on  the  shores  enlarges  to  about  ten 
miles  and  upwards,  and  drains  a  country  which  perhaps  is  not  less 
than  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
volume  of  water  is  brought  down  by  the  Selinga,  which  terminates  ita 
long  course  of  about  700  miles,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  lake,  between  62°  and  63°  N.  lat  At  ita  mouth  the  moun- 
tains skirting  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  about  20  miles  distant  from  one 
another,  and  the  Selinga  with  ita  tributaries  drains  a  country  larger 
than  Great  Britain,  extending  5  degrees  north  and  south,  and  nearly 
10  degrees  from  east  to  west  Thus  the  basin  of  the  lake  extends  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  ita  shores  on  the  east  and  south.  At  the 
source  of  the  Upper  Angara  ita  boundary  is  distant  upwards  of  250 
miles  direct  distance,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Bargusin,  nearly 
100  miles ;  the  farthest  tributaries  of  the  Selinga,  as  the  Orkhon  and 
Karao,  rise  at  a  distance  of  at  least  350  miles.  On  the  north-western 
side  of  the  lake  ita  basin  does  not  extend  more  than  20  miles.  The 
rivers  which  besides  the  three  larger  ones  already  mentioned  empty 
themselves  into  the  lake,  are  small,  but  very  numerous.  A  modern 
traveller  asserts  that  they  amount  to  177 ;  and  on  a  chart  published  by 
the  Russian  government  some  years  ago,  160  are  inserted.  The  water 
carried  off  from  the  lake  by  the  Lower  Angara,  ita  only  outlet,  though 
it  is  an  extremely  rapid  stream,  is  not  one-tenth  pf  the  mass  brought 
down  by  these  numerous  rivers. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  is  1793  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  basin  of 
the  lake  the  summer  is  very  short,  and  the  night*  are  cold  and  often 
frosty ;  sometimes  it  begins  to  snow  in  August,  and  always  in  Septem- 
ber. In  the  bogs  and  morasses  ice  is  always  found,  even  during 
summer  heat  A  thick  cold  fog  for  many  days  together  covers  the 
surface  of  the  lake  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  lake 
is  never  covered  with  ice  before  the  middle  of  December ;  often  only 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  ita  great  depth 
and  ita  troubled  surface.  It  may  be  traversed  on  sledges  up  to  the 
end  of  April.  No  traces  of  the  approach  of  spring  are  discovered 
before  the  middle  of  April. 

The  southern  districts  of  ita  basin  are  subject  to  the  Chinese  empire, 
and  the  northern  to  Russia,  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  population 
of  the  basin  of  the  lake  does  not  much  exceed  60,000,  and  certainly 
falls  short  of  100,000.  This  scarcity  of  population  however  is  not  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  want  of  productive  powers  in  the  country 
itself,  but  to  the  late  period  in  which  agriculture  was  introduced,  and 
the  slow  progress  of  that  art  in  cold  countries.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  the  culture  of  the  soil  was  introduced  by  the  Russians ; 
yet  there  are  in  many  place*  undoubted  signs  that  at  a  remote  period 
this  country  was  cultivated  with  care  by  some  unknown  nation,  which 
also  worked  the  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  probably  was  destroyed, 
or  obliged  to  leave  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  progress  of  agricul- 
ture has  been  slow  along  the  banks  of  the  Bargusin  and  Upper  Angara. 
Oeorgi  found  only  a  few  fields  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bargusin, 
and  still  less  on  those  of  the  Upper  Angara;  but  on  the  delta  of 
the  Selinga  about  1000  families  are  occupied  in  cultivating  the  ground. 
On  the  Selinga  alone  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  is  raised  ;  besides  this, 
winter-rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  likewise  the  most  common 
vegetables,  as  cabbages,  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas ;  but  the  peas  are 
alwayi  destroyed  by  the  frost  on  the  banks  of  the  Bargusin  and  Upper 
Angara,  and  sometimes  even  the  barley. 

Not  one-fourth  of  the  present  population,  small  as  it  is,  can  be 
maintained  by  the  scanty  produce  of  ita  agriculture ;  but  the  lake 
supplies  them  with  food  in  abundance.  Contrary  to  what  is  generally 
observed  of  mountain-lakes,  the  lake  Baikal  abounds  in  fish,  and  from 
this  source  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  ita  shores  derive  subsistence  and 
even  a  competency.  The  Urgent  fish  of  the  Baikal  is  the  sturgeon, 
which  also  ascend*  the  Selingn,  Bargusin,  and  Upjwr  Angara,  but  not 
the  other  rivers.  It  attains  a  great  sice,  and  sometimes  weighs  190  Ibs. 
During  the  whole  summer  this  fish  is  caught  and  salted,  and  caviar 
and  isinglass  are  prepared  from  ita  roe  and  bladder.  The  salmon  in 
the  month  of  August  leaves  the  lake  and  ascends  the  larger  rivers  and 
some  of  their  tributaries  in  incredible  numbers  ;  and  thus  affords  sub- 
sistence to  all  who  inhabit  their  banks.  A  considerable  quantity  nf 
salmon  in  a  frnsen  state  is  sent  to  the  adjacent  countries.  This  fish 
is  sometimes  two  feet  in  length,  but  it  commonly  varies  from  14  to  16 
inches.  The  seals  also  afford  some  profit  to  the  fishermen.  These 
animals  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  lake,  but  especially  to  the  north 
of  the  month  of  the  Bargusin  ;  they  are  of  the  same  species  as  those 
of  the  Baltic  and  German  seas.  From  1200  to  2000  seals  are  annually 
killed  :  the  skins  of  the  younger  ones  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
Chinese,  who  dye  them  and  use  them  to  ornament  their  state-dress**. 
The  train-oil  obtained  from  the  seaU  is  partly  cx|>ortod  to  China,  and 
partly  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  leather  in  Siberia. 

The  existence  of  the  salmon,  of  the  seal,  and  of  a  kind  of  sponge  in 
the  fresh-water  of  the  Baikal,  has  given  rise  to  many  speculations 
among  naturalists.  Pallas  and  Georgi  are  unable  to  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  that  the  lake  of  Baikal  at 
some  remote  period  formed  a  part  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  though 
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between  it  and  the  lake  the  mountains  rise  to  at  least  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  or,  on  another  supposition,  that  these  animals 
were  transported  into  the  lake  by  some  excessive  inundation  of  the 
Lena  Rirer,  whose  sources  are  not  far  from  ita  western  borders  ;  but 
here  too  the  mountains  rise  at  least  to  3000  feet.  The  salmon  is  also 
found  in  another  lake  of  Siberia,  that  of  Madshar,  which  is  embedded 
in  the  mountains  of  Salanak. 

A  singular  fish  of  the  Baikal  has  been  noticed  by  Pallas,  and  was 
called  by  him  Callyonymoi  Bmtalauu.  Ita  length  varies  from  4  to  6 
inches,  and  except  the  head,  a  very  thin  back-bone,  the  skin,  and  the 
fins,  it  consists  only  of  a  piece  of  fat,  which  soon  dissolves  over  the  fire 
into  very  fine  train-oil.  What  rendered  this  fish  most  remarkable  was 
the  circumstance  that  it  had  only  been  known  by  the  fmhermcn  of  the 
Baikal  for  the  first  time  five  years  before  the  arrival  of  1'allan,  and  that 
in  1770  and  1771  it  made  its  appearance  in  such  immense  numbers 
that  the  dead  fish  in  some  places,  and  particularly  noar  the  mouth  of 
the  Bargusin,  covered  the  shores  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  In  1772 
it  had  again  become  so  rare  that  Pallas  and  Georgi  had  some  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  few  specimens.  The  train-oil  made  of  this  fish  found  a 
ready  sale  among  the  Chinese. 

Agriculture  is  exclusively  exercised  by  the  Russians  settled  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake ;  but  in  the  fisheries  the  native*,  especially  the 
Tunguses,  have  some  part.  The  Tungusee  however  occupy  themselves 
chiefly  with  the  hunting  of  the  wild  beasts  which  inhabit  the  woods 
and  mountains.  Wolves,  bears,  foxes,  lynxes,  wild  cats,  and  gluttons 
are  numerous  in  the  woods  and  on  the  steppes ;  and  otters  abound  in 
the  rivers.  Beaver*  are  only  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  l'pp*r 
Angara,  but  the  elk  and  the  musk-gnat  nearly  in  every  district  bordering 
on  the  lake.  Deer  and  stags  abound  everywhere,  but  the  rein-deer  is 
only  met  with  in  a  wild  state  in  the  northern  mountains.  The  com- 
mon hare,  the  mountain  hare,  and  the  Daurian  hare  are  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  steppes.  The  sable  too,  as  well  a*  the  hermeline, 
abound  in  many  districts.  The  squirrel  exists  in  this  region  in  incre- 
dible numbers.  Sometimes  they  unite  in  companies  and  travel  through 
the  woods  and  steppes,  swimming  over  rivers,  and  traversing  the  sum- 
mit* of  the  mountains.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  reddish  in  summer 
and  gray  in  winter.  A  larger  species,  which  inhabits  the  northern  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  assumes  in  winter  a  silver-gray  colour.  An 
immense  number  of  squirrel-skins  is  sent  to  Siberia,  Russia,  and  China. 

The  Burates,  a  Mongol  tribe,  the  neighbours  of  the  Tunguses,  are 
chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle.  They  keep  horses,  sheep,  black- 
cattle,  goats,  and  camels.  The  camels  are  numerous  in  some  steppes, 
and  many  of  them  are  white  as  snow.  They  pass  the  winter  there,  and 
live  on  dry  grass  and  saline  plants.  Their  flesh  and  milk  are  eaten ; 
they  are  used  in  the  mail-coaches  like  horses  on  the  road  to  Nert- 
shiiiHk.  The  Burates  possess  numerous  herds,  principally  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake,  where  a  rich  man  has  sometime*  1000  camels, 
4000  horses,  8000  sheep,  from  2000  to  3000  head  of  black-cattle, 
together  with  a  small  number  of  goats.  The  Tungusea  generally 
have  only  herds  of  white  rein-deer,  but  those  which  live  in  the  woods 
in  a  wild  state  are  always  of  an  ash-gray  colour. 

The  commerce  which  the  Russians  carry  on  with  the  Chinese  is 
considerably  facilitated  by  this  lake,  which  has  been  regularly  tra- 
versed by  steam-boats  since  1844.  Russian  goods  are  carried  from 
Irkutsk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Angara,  by  way  of  the  lake  to 
Kiachta  by  steamers  and  other  vessels,  and  in  winter  by  sledges. 
The  vessels  ascend  the  Lower  Angara  and  sail  over  the  lake  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Selinga.  They  then  ascend  this  river  to  Wershnei, 
Udinsk,  or  even  to  Selinginok,  but  rarely  higher.  Thence  the  goods 
are  carried  by  land  to  Kiachta,  a  distance  of  about  16  miles.  The 
navigation  on  the  lake  lasts  only  from  May  to  the  month  of  November, 
when  the  masses  of  ice  render  it  dangerous.  From  the  month  <>f 
January  to  the  end  of  April  the  goods  are  carried  on  sledges. 

The  country  around  the  lake  displays  unequivocal  traces  of  volcanic 
agency.  In  some  places  at  ita  western  extremity  large  masses  of  lava 
have  been  discovered,  and  on  the  eastern  side,  especially  along  the 
course  of  the  Bargusin  River,  hot  and  sulphurous  waters  are  nume- 
rous. It  would  even  seem  that  the  lake  itself,  or  some  place  in  ita 
neighbourhood,  is  the  focus  of  earthquakes.  To  their ojwratimi  flu- 
singular  movements  to  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  subject  may 
probably  be  attributed.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  surface  of  tlie 
lake  i*  perfectly  smooth,  and  yet  the  vessel*  are  so  much  agitated 
that  it  i*  difficult  to  stand  in  them.  But  rvcn  in  the  most  complete 
calm  the  surface  is  very  rarely  without  an  undulation.  This  undu- 
lation increases  whenever  a  wind  is  coming.  Sometime*  with  very 
moderate  wind*  a  wave  rises  on  the  surface,  proceeds  a  distance  and 
breaks,  and  is  soon  followed  by  another  in  the  same  direction.  A 
moderate  wind,  it  is  said,  agitates  the  surface  violently,  but  a  storm 
produces  much  less  effect  on  it.  All  these  peculiarities  prove  that  there 
is  some  hidden  cause  for  these  strange  movement*  of  the  water. 

'I'll.  •  inlands  which  exist  in  this  lake  are  numerous  along  the  eastern, 
and  in  some  place*  along  the  western  shores,  but  most  are  of  small 
extent  and  nothing  but  masses  of  rock,  which  seem  to  have  been 
separated  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  from  the  mountains  on  the 
shore.  The  largest  i*  the  island  of  Olkhon,  which  is  about  80  mile* 
long  and  10  miles  broad.  It  is  extremely  rocky  mid  mountainous. 
The  mountain*  in  many  parts  are  covered  with  larch,  birch,  ]iim •, 
poplar*,  and  willows ;  other  districts  afford  good  pasture  for  the  cattlo 
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of  about  150  families  of  Burates,  who  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  strait  which  separates  it  from  the  continent  is  only  2  miles 
wide,  but  very  deep,  a  line  of  100  fathoms  not  reaching  the  bottom. 

The  name  of  the  lake  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  language  of 
the  Yakutes,  who  once  inhabited  its  shores,  and  at  present  still  call 
it  Bayakhal  (Great  Sea),  and  Baikhal  (Rich  Sea).  The  Russians  name 
it  Sviatoi  More  (Holy  Sea) ;  the  Chinese,  Pe-Hai  (North  Sea). 

BAIKALEAN  MOUNTAINS.     [ALTAI  MOUNTAINS;  ASIA.] 

BAILIEBOROUGH,  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  a  small  market  and 
post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bailie- 
borough  and  barony  of  Clonkee,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  and 
secluded  district  in  53°  54'  N.  lat.,  7°  1'  W.  long.,  6  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Kingscourt,  and  59  miles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin  :  the  population 
in  1851  was  1100,  besides  which  there  were  23  persons  in  the  fever 
hospital  and  993  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Bailieborough  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  65,909  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1841  of  38,340,  in  1851  of  26,497. 

Bailieborough  town  has  a  rather  neat  appearance,  and  contains  a 
dispensary,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  small  bridewell.  Besides  the 
parish  church  there  are  two  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  one  for  Roman 
Catholics,  and  one  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  and  a  manor  court  are  held  in  the  town.  The  county  con- 
stabulary and  the  revenue  police  have  each  a  station  here.  The 
market,  which  is  held  weekly,  is  well  attended.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month. 

BAILLEUL.     [NoBD.] 

BAINBRIDGE,  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  a  village,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Gilbert  Poor-Law  Incorporation,  in  the  township  of  Bainbridge, 
chapelry  of  Askrigg,  parish  of  Aysgarth,  and  wapentake  of  West 
Hang,  is  situated  in  54°  18'  N.  lat.,  2°  6'  W.  long.,  distant  1J  miles 
S.E.  from  Askrigg,  55  miles  W.N.W.  from  York,  and  247  miles  N.W. 
from  London:  the  population  of  the  township  in  1851  wag  814. 
Bainbridge  Gilbert  Incorporation  contains  eight  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  63,630  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  4928. 

Bainbridge  stands  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bain  rivulet  with  the 
river  Ure,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches.  It  is  a 
pleasant  little  village,  and  is  surrounded  by  much  interesting  and 
romantic  scenery.  Besides  the  chapel  of  the  Established  Church 
there  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Quakers.  Yorebridge  Grammar  school,  near  Bainbridge,  founded  in 
1601  by  Anthony  Season,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  210J.  a 
year,  and  had  48  scholars  in  1852.  Baiubridge  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  Roman  station  Bracchium.  On  Borough  Hill,  at  the  junction  of  the 
streams,  are  vestiges  of  a  Roman  fortress.  Aysgarth  Force  on  the 
Ure,  and  several  other  waterfalls,  are  within  a  few  miles  of  Bainbridge. 

BA1RAM,  or  BAIRAM  KALESI.     [BABA,  CAPE.] 

BAIKDSTOWN.     [BABDSTOWN.] 

BAIREUTH,  or  BAYREUTH,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  Upper  Franconia,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  spacious  and  fertile 
valley  between  the  Red  Main  (which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges), 
and  the  Mistelbach  and  Sendelbach,  and  is  about  115  miles  due 
north  from  Munich  :  population  about  17,000,  most  of  whom  are 
Protestants.  Baireuth  is  an  open,  cheerful,  well-built  place,  and  has 
six  gates,  though  parts  only  of  its  old  walls  are  standing  :  the  streets 
are  broad,  regular,  and  well-paved ;  and  it  is  embellished  with  gardens, 
groves,  promenades,  and  public  fountains,  three  of  which  on  the  great 
market-place  are  adorned  with  statues.  The  finest  street  is  the  Fried- 
rich  Strasse,  in  which  are  the  post-office  and  gymnasium.  The  most 
remarkable  buildings  in  Baireuth  are  the  old  palace,  which  is  now 
converted  into  government  offices,  and  a  residence  of  the  provincial 
governor;  the  new  palace,  which  contains  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and 
is  embellished  with  gardens ;  the  chancery  buildings,  a  handsome 
opera-house,  the  riding-house,  the  barracks,  the  mint,  and  hunting 
establishments,  now  converted  into  schools,  in  the  same  way  as  thu 
orphan-house  has  been  appropriated  as  a  gymnasium  ;  the  town-hall, 
the  market-place,  with  threo  handsome  fountains,  a  lunatic  asylum, 
an  infirmary  and  an  hospital,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  hall  for  the 
exercise  of  the  gun  and  bow.  Besides  the  palace-church  and  a  gothic 
church  erected  in  1446  inhonourof  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  there  are  six 
other  churches  and  a  synagogue  in  the  town.  At  the  head  of  the 
public  schools  in  Baireuth  is  the  Christian-Ernestinum,  which  taken 
its  name  from  the  margrave  who  founded  it  in  1664 ;  it  has  also 
several  private  and  national  schools,  and  a  Jewish  seminary.  There 
are  tanning-yards,  manufactories  for  making  pipe  heads,  parchment, 
linen,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  cottons,  and  stockings;  and  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  flour. 

Baireuth  lire  in  49°  57'  N.  lat.,  1 1  °  40'  E.  long.  Outside  the  old  walls 
are  three  suburbs,  the  principal  of  which  is  St.-Georgen-am-See.  The 
town  i»  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  on  the 
east,  and  the  Franconian  Switzerland  on  the  west,  both  of  which 
regions  are  famous  for  their  picturesque  scenery.  The  road  from 
Baireuth  to  Nurnberg  displays  gome  of  the  best  scenery  of  the 
Frankcn  Si  liwt-ix. 

A  roml  bonliTcr]  wit!'  ,iri,  than  half  a  mile  in 

length,  leads  to  the  suburb  of  Ht.-Georgen-am-See,  on  the  Red  Main, 

opposite   to    Baireuth,    and   close   to  the  gite  of  a  lake  called  the 

"•nt.iirger  Weiber,'  which  has  been  drained  and  turned  into 

arable  land.     The  house  of  correction  of  Baireuth  is  situated  in  this 
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suburb ;  it  has  a  manufactory  of  playing-cards,  and  marble  works,  in 
which  above  thirty  different  varieties  of  marble  from  the  Fichtelge- 
birge are  sawn  and  polished.  A  spring  of  mineral  water,  impregnated 
with  iron  and  sulphur,  was  discovered  here  in  1821.  The  celebrated 
Jean-Paul  Richter  died  at  Baireuth  November  14th,  1825,  and  a 
monument  incloses  his  remains,  over  which  a  bronze  statue  modelled 
by  Schwanthaler  has  been  recently  placed.  About  3  miles  distant  to  the 
eastward  are  the  beautiful  park,  temple,  gardens,  and  waterworks  of 
the  Hermitage.  At  a  short  distance  west  of  the  town,  on  the  road 
to  Bamberg,  is  a  handsome  country-house  called  the  Phantasie,  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  Duke  Alexander  of  Wiirtemberg.  It  contains 
many  interesting  works  of  art,  including  several  statues  and  busts  by 
the  late  duchess,  the  princess  Marie  of  Orleans.  The  gardens, 
which  are  beautifully  laid  out,  are  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Baireuth. 

BAISE.    [GAROXXE.] 

BA' JA,  a  large  market-town  in  Hungary,  situated  near  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  circle  of  Bacs  and  on 
the  borders  of  that  of  Pesth,  in  46°  10'  N.  lat,  18°  58'  E.  long. : 
population  about  14,000.  It  belongs  to  Prince  Grassalkovics,  who  has 
a  handsome  residence  here.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  on  the 
Danube,  has  several  churches,  a  diocesan  school,  a  high  school,  a 
synagogue,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  and  a  military  store  for  provisions. 
It  is  celebrated  throughout  Austria  for  its  annual  fair,  to  which 
immense  herds  of  swine  are  driven.  Much  grain  and  wine  are 
produced  in  its  vicinity. 

BAKEWELL,  Derbyshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bakewell  and  hundred  of  High  Peak, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  in  53°  12'  N.  lat.,  1°  40' 
W.  long.,  distant  24  miles  N.N.W.  from  Derby,  and  153  miles  N.N.W. 
from  London.  The  parish  comprehends  21  townships  :  the  popula- 
tion in  1851  was  9897  ;that  of  the  township  of  Bakewell  was  2217.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of 
Lichfield.  Bakewell  Poor-Law  Union  contains  58  townships,  hamlets, 
chapelries,  &c.,  with  an  area  of  94,019  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  29,881. 

The  town  of  Bakewell  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  who,  according  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  in  the  year  924  marched  with  his  army  from  Nottingham 
to  Badecanwillau,  which  was  the  original  name  of  Bakewell.  Edward 
in  the  same  year  ordered  a  castle  to  be  built  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Castle  Hill,  a  knoll  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Wye  opposite 
the  bridge,  retains  traces  of  a  fortified  building.  In  the  '  Domesday 
Survey,1  the  name  of  the  place  is  written  Badequella,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  corrupted  to  that  of  Bauquelle,  whence  the  change  to  its 
present  name  was  easy  and  natural.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  Bakewell  was  a  Roman  station ;  but  a  Roman  altar  was  discovered 
in  the  meadows  about  a  mile  south  of  Bakewell,  near  Haddon  ;  it  is 
at  present  at  Haddon. 

William  the  Conqueror  gave  Bakewell  to  his  natural  son  William 
Peverell.  The  son  of  the  latter  having  forfeited  all  his  heritable 
property  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  king  John  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  granted  the  manor  of  Bakewell  to  Ralph  Gernon  ; 
it  came  afterwards  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  the  midst 
of  very  beautiful  scenery.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  within  the 
last  few  years  they  have  been  lighted  with  gas,  and  important 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  sewerage  and  police.  The 
inhabitan*s  are  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent  on  the  annual 
visiters  who  resort  to  Bakewell  for  the  benefit  of  the  warm-baths,  and 
others  who  make  a  more  or  less  extended  stay  here  when  visiting  the 
scenery  of  the  Peak  and  of  the  north  of  Derbyshire.  The  Wye  in 
this  part  of  its  course  is  also  an  attraction  to  anglers.  There  are 
stone  and  marble  quarries  at  Ashford,  and  lead  mines  at  some  little 
distance  from  Bakewell,  which  afford  employment  to  numerous 
labourers  belonging  to  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  marble,  a  very 
beautiful  black  kind,  is  wrought  here  into  a  great  variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  objects ;  and  the  inlaying  of  it  with  a  species  of 
mosaic  is  carried  on  with  great  skill.  Near  the  town  is  a  cotton 
manufactory  established  by  Arkwright ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  only 
been  worked  occasionally.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday  ;  there  is 
a  second  market,  for  corn  and  cattle,  on  every  alternate  Monday. 

The  church,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  is  dedicated  to  All 
Saints ;  it  is  an  ancient,  handsome,  and  most  interesting  structure.  It 
is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  and  exhibits  specimens  of  nearly  every 
kind  of  gothic  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  western  part  of  the 
church  is  exceedingly  curious  and  valuable  as  an  ecclesiastical  relic  ; 
parts  of  it  are  probably  of  Saxon  date,  while  the  Norman  character 
is  visible  in  all  the  details,  here  and  there  intermixed  with  portions 
of  early  English,  &c.  Other  portions  of  the  building  are  of  the 
decorated  style  :  the  transepts  are  of  the  perpendicular  style.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tower  is  square,  having  been  restored  in  1844  after 
the  model  of  the  old  one — a  plain  Norman  tower,  upon  which, 
probably  in  the  14th  century,  an  octagonal  structure  had  been  raised 
with  a  very  lofty  and  elegant  spire  surmounting  it.  Tlu's  spire  and 
octagonal  tower  were  taken  down  in  1825-6,  having  been  found  to  bo 
unsafe.  The  present  tower  and  spire  are  nearly  a  restoration  of  what 
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existed  before  1836.  In  1844-4  the  whole  exterior  of  the  church 
underwent  a  thorough  and  very  skilful  restoration  at  a  cost  of  upward* 
of  600W.  In  the  interior  of  the  church,  against  an  arch  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  nvre,  is  a  very  curious  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Foljambe  and  his  lady.  The  former  died  in  1378,  and  the 
latter  in  1383.  They  were  the  founders  of  a  chantry  in  Bake  well  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  which  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation. 
The  monument,  though  somewhat  defaced  by  time,  is  still  remarkably 
beautiful.  The  arms  upon  it  are  evidently  those  of  Koljambe  and 
Darley.  The  figures  are  half-length,  and  rather  smaller  than  life. 
They  arecarvedinalabasterinalto-relievo,underacanopy.  In  the  south 
transept,  near  the  monuments  of  the  Vernon  and  Manners'  families, 
is  a  recumbent  figure,  in  alabaster,  of  a  knight  in  plate  armour,  mail 
gorget,  and  pointed  helmet,  with  a  richly-ornamented  bandeau,  his 
pillow  supported  by  angels.  This  monument  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wendesley,  generally  called  Wensley,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  In  the 
chancel  are  the  tombs  of  several  individuals  of  distinction.  An  excellent 
account  of  Bakewell  church,  by  Dr.  Plumptre,  the  present  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford  will  be  found  in  the  '  Archaeological  Journal,' 
No.  13.  The  Independents  have  a  place  of  worship  in  Bake  well 

Lady  Manners' s  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1637,  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  50/.  a  year,  and  in  1852  had  42  scholars,  of  whom 
8  were  free.  A  National  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1849.  The 
building,  which  is  in  a  very  pore  style,  has  accommodation  for  150 
girls.  The  old  court-house,  a  picturesque  edifice,  has  been  recently 
restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Salvin.  The  town-hall  has  al»o 
been  greatly  improved.  A  dispensary  has  been  established  for  many 
years.  There  is  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  called  the  Bakewell 
and  High  Peak  I  nstitution,  of  some  years'  standing ;  it  has  an  extensive 
library  with  reading-rooms  ;  and  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  town- 
hall  during  the  winter  months  in  connection  with  it.  A  museum  has 
been  established  for  the  rarer  specimens  of  natural  history  which  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  for  archaeological  remains,  &c. 
There  is  a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town. 

In  the  parish  of  Bakewell,  which  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
county,  being  more  than  20  miles  in  length  and  upwards  of  8  miles 
in  breadth,  there  are  ten  parochial  chapelries,  besides  several  places  of 
worship  for  Dissenters.  Chatsworth  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  about  3  miles  from  Bakewell.  This  splendid 
mansion  was  built  by  William,  the  first  duke  of  the  Cavendish  family, 
on  the  site  of  the  mansion  erected  by  Sir  William  Cavendish,  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  in  which  Mary  of  Scotland  was 
imprisoned  for  13  years.  The  present  edifice  is  of  two  different 
periods  :  the  square  edifice  which  forms  the  south  end  was  begun  in 
1688  and  completed  in  1706 ;  the  remainder  was  erected  between  1820 
and  1840.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  acclivity  near  the  bottom  of  a  high 
hill,  which  is  richly  covered  with  wood.  The  situation  w  extremely 
beautiful.  The  river  Derwent  runs  before  the  principal  front.  There 
is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Derwent  immediately  in  front  of 
ChaUworth  House.  The  house  is  decorated  with  Ionic  columns,  and 
has  a  flat  roof,  surrounded  by  a  neat  balustrade.  The  earlier  portion 
is  nearly  a  square  of  190  feet,  inclosing  a  spacious  quadrangular  court : 
the  additional  wing  presents  a  facade  of  upwards  of  600  feet.  The 
grand  entrance  is  on  the  west,  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  terrace  which 
extends  the  length  of  the  whole  building  Verrio  painted  the  ceilings, 
Gibber  executed  the  statues,  and  Gibbons  the  wood-carving  of  the 
earlier  pile.  The  whole  is  a  magnificent  structure ;  ami  the  fittings 
of  the  interior  and  the  contents  are  of  the  most  costly  character.  It  is 
probably  without  a  rival  among  the  mansions  of  the  English  nobility. 
The  grounds  too  are  on  a  scale  of  equal  splendour.  The  conservatory, 
800  feet  long,  145  feet  broad,  and  67  feet  high,  is  unequalled  by  any 
in  Europe;  and  the  water-works  are  only  equalled  by  those  of 
Versailles.  One  fountain  throws  up  water  to  the  height  of  nearly 
300  feet. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Bakewell  is  Haddnn  Hall,  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  stands  on  a  bold  eminence  on  the  left 
liank  of  the  river  Wye,  and  overlooks  the  beautiful  vale  of  Haddon. 
Haddun  Hall  is  the  most  complete  of  our  ancient  baronial  reni.l. -n. .  - 
now  *«m«ining  Though  not  now  inhabited,  it  is  in  a  state  uf  excellent 
repair.  It  was  erected  at  different  periods.  The  mostaucient  part  was 
erected  about  the  time  of  Edward  III. :  part  is  of  Henry  IV.'n  time; 
and  the  most  modern  part  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  was  acquired  by  the  Rutland  family  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by 
the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Manners  with  one  of  tho  co-heiresses  of  Sir 
George  Vernnn,  to  whose  family  it  then  belonged. 

(Ctmden's  BriUunua  ;  Lysons's  Xagita  Britmma  ;  Glover'n  /fer&jr- 
Airt;  Rhodes'i/>eoi  fernery;  Adams's  Gm  of  He  Peat ;  Land  We 
IM*  /•— fiorllk  DtrbyMrr  < 'urrapondtnt  at  BaJctmtl.) 

BA'KHTKOAN,  a  salt-lake  in  the  province  of  Fars  in  Penia,  is 
situated  to  the  east  of  Shiraz,  about  the  (mint  indicated  by  29'  46' 
N.  lal,  &4-  K.  long.  The  nearest  point  of  the  lake  to  Shiran  is  about 
T'i  mile*.  The  direction  of  iU  length  is  from  east  to  west  by  north. 
The  river  Bendamir,  the  ancient  Araxee,  falls  into  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Bakbtogan.  It  is  said  to  be  called  also  Bendamir  Kum  Fmiz, 
and  K  nr-ab.  One  of  the  feeders  of  the  Bendauiir  now  called  Pulwan  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Kuros  or  Cyrus.  The  lake  is  now 
generally  called  NlrU,  from  the  principal  town  in  its  vicinity.  The 


designation  of  '  Lake  of  Bakhtegan,'  which  the  old  eastern  geographers 
have  given  it,  is  derived  from  an  ancient  village  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  said  still  to  exist  to  the  eastward  of  Kheir. 
According  to  Hamdallah  Mastaufi,  a  Persian  geographer,  the  Lake  of 
Bakhtegan  is  12  fanangs  in  length  and  7  in  breadth,  and  its  circum- 
ference 35  {arsangs.  Kinneir  given  it  a  circumference  of  not  more  than 
20  fanangs.  (The  farsang  is  equal  to  3(  miles.)  During  summer  the 
lake  is  nearly  dry,  and  its  bottom  becomes  encrusted  with  salt, 
which  is  collected  by  the  people  who  live  on  its  borders.  This  salt 
is  deemed  remarkably  fine.  (Ouseley's  Trarrlt;  Kinneir's  Geographi- 
cal Memoir  of  Pcrtia  ;  De  Bode's  Lurittax.) 

BAKTCHESARAI  (correctly  Baghtck'.h-Sarai,  the  '  Palace  of  tho 
Gardens'),  a  Tartar  town  of  the  Crimea  which  is  now  included  in  ill.- 
Russian  government  of  Taurida,  is  situated  in  44°  47'  N.  lat,,  33°  54' 
K.  long.,  25  miles  N.E.  from  the  Russian  naval  harbour  Sevastopol,  in 
a  long  deep  valley  between  two  rocky  hills,  and  is  built  in  an  irregular 
manner  upon  each  side  of  the  sloping  ground  which  descends  to  the 
Tnhuruk-Su,  a  rivulet  that  flows  into  the  Katchka,  which  enters  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  north  of  Sevastopol.  The  town  stands  with  its 
buildings  scattered  terrace-wise  beneath  impending  rocks  and 
pices,  which  seem  to  threaten  the  beholder  with  instant  destru 
The  sight  of  fountains,  streams,  smiling  gardens  and  terraces,  inter- 
mingled with  minarets  and  elegant  tower-shaped  chimneys,  vineyards, 
and  groups  of  Lombardy  poplars,  soon  renders  the  first  impression 
pleasing ;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  interior 
of  the  town.  The  main  street,  which  leads  between  rows  of  low 
wooden  shops  from  the  gate  of  the  town  to  the  celebrated  Khan  Serai, 
the  residence  of  the  old  Crimean  rulers,  and  which  is  about  two  miles 
in  length,  has  scarcely  a  window  or  door  without  it*  old-fashioned 
Tartar  tenant  sitting  cross-legged  within  it,  too  intent  upon  his  occu- 
pation to  notice  what  may  be  passing  around  him.  Houses  and  gardens 
rise  up  on  either  side  of  it  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills.  The  most 
attractive  features  of  Baktchesarai  are  its  numerous  fountains, 
mosques,  medressi  (or  schools),  and  baths,  and  the  khan's  palace. 
The  mosques,  to  the  number  of  31,  are  mostly  constructed  <ii 
stone  and  ornamented  with  lofty  towers  of  elegant  appearance.  The 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  have  also  several  churches  or  synagogues 
in  the  town ;  and  besides  2  baths  with  domes  there  are  16  khans  for 
the  residence  of  strangers  or  deposit  of  merchandise,  6  of  which  are 
of  freestone  and  of  spacious  dimensions.  Including  1 7  coffee-houses, 
the  number  of  houses  of  public  entertainment  is  38 ;  of  shops  there 
are  about  500.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  consist  of  Morocco- 
leather,  saddlery,  and  other  leather  articles;  'bouzo,'  a  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  millet ;  silks,  common  cutlery,  woollens,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  pottery,  purses,  arms,  tobacco-pipes,  4e.  All  these  articles  are 
made  in  a  fashion  at  least  two  centuries  old.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  from  10,000  to  15,000.  No  Russian  is  permitted  to  sett  If  in 
the  town,  of  which  under  a  ukase  dating  from  the  time  of  Catherine  1 1. 
none  but  Tartars  can  become  burgesses.  Of  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Jews  it  contains  about  1500,  the  Jews  forming  about  three-fourths 
of  the  number;  the  remaining  inhabitants  are  exclusively  Tartars. 
Fountains  have  been  erected  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  add  to 
its  salubrity  and  ornament :  the  water  in  one  of  them  flows  through 
ten  pipes,  and  falls  on  handsome  marble  slab*,  round  which  the 
Tartars  collect  four  times  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
ablutions  before  they  proceed  to  prayers  in  the  neighbouring  mosques. 
The  Greeks  are  confined  to  a  distinct  quarter.  The  Khan  Serai,  or 
palace  of  the  ancient  khans  of  the  Crimea,  stands  on  a  slope  nearly  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  tho  town.  This  prodigious  range  of  eastern 
buildings — a  perfect  labyrinth  of  princely  abodes  and  offices,  courts 
and  gardens,  fountains,  corridors,  and  halls — has  been  restored  to  its 
former  magnificence  by  the  care  of  the  Russian  government  :  (In- 
various  structures  which  it  incloses  are  roofed  with  rod  tiles,  and 
Mil-mounted  with  numerous  turrets,  which  answer  the  purpose  of 
chimneys.  On  entering  the  first  court,  which  is  built  upon  a  quay  on 
the  Tshuruk-Su,  n  splendid  mosque  is  soen  on  the  left,  hand  ;  lower 
down  are  the  stables ;  and  on  the  right  stands  the  .- ; 
of  the  khans,  one  story  in  height — a  collection  of  edifices  varying 
both  in  elevation  and  dimensions.  Its  front  is  furnished  with  an  iron 
door  enriched  with  parti-coloured  arabesques,  over  which  soars  the 
double-headed  iiii]H-riiil  eagle  in  place  of  the  old  Turkish  crescent.  It 
opens  upon  the  grand  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  splendid  vc 
with  floor  of  marble,  and  over  the  door  is  sculptured  an  Arabic 
inscription.  In  the  vestibule  itself  are  two  noble  fountains,  the 
waters  of  which  are  constantly  flowing  into  mat-Me  basins  :  they  have 
also  a  long  Arabic  inscription  over  them.  The  great  garden  attached 
to  the  palace  is  carefully  kept  up.  and  the  area  In-hind  the  mosque  is 
used  for  a  cemetery.  One  of  the  mausolea  in  the  cemetery  stands  on 
an  eminence,  and  is  composed  of  a  gilt  cupola,  fifteen  feet  high,  -up 
ported  by  marble  columns,  which  the  celebrn'  licraiKhau 

erected  to  the  memory  of  his  beautiful  wife,  Dilara-Bikez,  a  Georgian 
princess.  The  singular  Tshufut-Kale,  or  Jew's  Citadel,  is  about  fi  mi- 
miles  out  of  the  town,  and  one-half  of  the  road  to  it  runs  by  the  side 
of  a  perpendicular  and  natural  wall  of  rocks  some  hundred  feet  in 
height :  at  one  point  behind  this  barrier  is  a  deserted  monastery  con- 
taining seventy  cells  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Aft  -r  quitting  the 
line  of  wall  the  road  traverses  a  very  precipitous  district  to  tho 
1  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,'  where  the  Jewish  cemetery  stands  with  its 
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grove  of  cypresses  and  several  monuments  in  white  marble  ;  from  this 
valley  a  short  but  exceedingly  steep  ascent  leads  to  the  gate  of 
Tshufut-Kale.  The  place  was  the  site  of  an  old  fortress  constructed 
by  the  Genoese  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  surrounded  by  precipices. 
It  is  a  clean  town,  inhabited  solely  by  Karaitish  Jews  to  the  number 
of  about  1200.  (Dernidofirs  Travel*  in  Southern  Russia.) 

BAKU,  a  former  Khanate  of  Persia,  which  with  the  rest  of  Shirwan 
was  ceded  to  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  war  in  1813.  It  forms 
the  most  eastern  part  of  the  Russian  government  of  Grusia,  or  Georgia, 
and  consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Colonel  Chesney  in  his  work  on  the  '  Expedition  to  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris '  says  that  Baku  belongs  to  Daghestan,  which  is 
also  included  in  Grusia.  Besides  the  town  of  Baku  it  contains  35 
villages  and  has  about  31,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  Klaproth 
states  that  there  are  1000  Turkoman  families.  Their  stock  is  com- 
posed of  camels,  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep.  The  peninsula  though 
elevated  has  no  height  within  it  which  exceeds  1000  feet;  in  general 
the  soil  in  of  a  rocky  or  sandy  nature,  and  sterile,  without  one  attractive 
spot  in  it*  whole  extent.  It  has  only  one  permanent  river,  theSougait 
or  liiela  (White  River),  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  without  any 
water  but  what  is  drawn  from  wells,  and  this  has  a  salt  disagreeable 
flavour.  Not  a  tree  exists  upon  it,  but  portions  of  the  territory  have 
a  layer  of  mould  on  which  wheat,  barley,  maize,  melons,  fruits,  rice, 
and  cotton,  and,  on  the  highest  ground,  saffron  are  raised.  In  some 
parts  too  opium  is  prepared  from  poppy-heads  ;  and  a  species  of  red 
and  highly  savoury  onion,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere,  is  cultivated 
under  cover.  The  peninsula  of  Apsheron  is  remarkable  for  its  salt 
formation ;  in  different  parts  of  it  there  are  ten  salt-lakes,  only  one  of 
which  is  worked,  yielding  about  10,000  tons  of  salt  annually. 

Besides  the  gaseous  eruptions  proceeding  from  the  saturation  of  the 
soil  with  naphtha,  the  peninsula  is  celebrated  for  numerous  volcanoes 
which  discharge  volumes  of  mud.  Round  the  town  of  Baku  there  are 
nearly  100  bituminous  springs,  some  of  which  are  worked,  supplying 
petroleum  and  black  and  white  naphtha.  Other  fountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  for  ages  emitted  a  burning  stream  which  is  called 
the  '  Indian  Fire.'  The  naphtha  with  which  the  soil  is  charged  not 
only  streams  spontaneously  through  the  surface,  but  rises  wherever  a 
hole  is  bored.  It  is  of  two  descriptions,  black  and  white ;  and  its 
principal  sources  are  situated  at  a  spot  called  Balegan,  about  six  miles 
from  Baku.  The  colour  of  the  oil  is  black,  but  it  shines  with  a  red- 
dish tint  when  the  sun's  rays  are  upon  it.  The  natives  use  it  for 
burning  as  a  light,  and  paint  their  roofs  with  it.  Not  far  from  the  same 
spot  a  spring  of  white  oil  gushes  out  from  the  foot  of  a  hill.  It  readily 
inflames  and  burns  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in  calm  weather 
the  people  of  the  country  amuse  themselves  by  pouring  whole  tons 
of  it  into  a  bay  of  the  Caspian  ;  they  then  set  fire  to  it,  and  it  is  borne 
out  of  sight,  giving  the  waves  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of  fire.  The 
whole  of  these  naphtha  springs  belong  to  the  government.  The 
weavers  and  other  poor  persons  of  the  neighbourhood  obtain  a  cheap 
light  and  abundance  of  heat  for  cooking  by  driving  a  clay-pipe  or 
hollow-reed,  steeped  in  lime-water,  into  the  ground  on  which  their 
dwelling  stands,  and  setting  fire  to  the  gsa  which  rises  through  it. 
The  Anjur-Meisjan,  or  Burning-Field,  near  Baku,  is  a  hollow  expanse 
full  of  fissures,  and  coated  with  white  sand  and  gray  dust,  in  which 
particles  of  sulphur  abound.  Some  fissures  are  seen  burning,  some 
smothering,  and  others  emitting  naphtha  vapours.  There  is  a  boiling 
lake  too  not  far  from  the  town  which  is  in  constant  motion,  and  gives  out 
a  flame  altogether  devoid  of  heat.  After  the  warm  showers  of  autumn, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  scorching,  the  whole  surrounding  country 
appears  to  be  on  fire,  and  it  frequently  rolls  along  the  mountains  in 
enormous  masses  and  with  incredible  velocity.  At  'other  times  it 
stands  motionless.  If  the  night  be  dark  innumerable  jets  of  flame, 
sometimes  isolated  and  at  others  in  masses,  cover  all  the  low  ground, 
leaving  the  mountains  in  obscurity.  The  fire  does  not  burn,  and  when 
in  the  midst  of  what  every  one  would  conceive  to  be  a  devouring 
element,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  least  heat  in  it.  The  reeds  and 
grass  are  no  ways  affected  by  it.  These  appearances  never  occur  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  east.  In  ancient  times  the  Burning-Field 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Atecshyahs,  or  Shrines  of  Grace, 
among  the  Ghebers,  or  Parsees ;  it  was  the  Mecca  of  fire-wor- 
shippers, a  spot  to  which  thousands  of  pilgrims  resorted.  A  few 
adherents  of  this  sect  still  find  their  way  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Atecshyah  of  Baku,  which  lies  about  ten  miles  from  the  town,  and 
paw  five,  seven,  or  ten  years  on  the  spot.  Here  they  spend  their  days 
in  worshipping  the  sacred  fire,  in  praying,  and  penitential  exercises. 
The  place  is  a  walled  quadrangle,  with  an  altar  raised  on  a  flight  of 
steps  in  the  centre.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  stands  a  chimney 
5  feet  in  height,  from  which  issues  a  flame  3  feet  in  length. 
The  walls  of  this  sanctuary  are  surrounded  by  twenty  cells 
»r  more,  where  the  priests  and  Ghebers  reside.  Each  cell  contains 
three  earthen  pipes  inserted  in  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
gas  for  domestic  and  other  uses. 

The  town  of  Baku  is  situated  in  40°  22'  N.  lat.,  49°  40'  E.  long.,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  where  the  Caspian 
is  land-locked  by  two  islands,  which  render  the  roadstead  a  safe 
anchorage  even  close  upon  the  shore.  The  walls  of  Baku  were  once 
washed  by  the  Caspian ;  but  they  are  at  present  about  15  feet  from 
it :  in  other  places  the  sea  has  gained  upon  the  land ;  and  the  ruins  of 


ancient  buildings  are  discovered  at  a  depth  of  18  feet  and  more.  The 
town  is  walled,  and  built  upon  a  declivity,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  palace  of  the  former  chiefs,  and  commands  some 
delightful  prospects.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous ;  and  the 
houses  ill  constructed  and  of  small  dimensions,  with  flat  roofs  coated 
with  naphtha  as  a  substitute  for  lead.  An  ancient  and  lofty  tower, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  '  Virgin's  Tower,'  is  the  most  striking 
object  in  the  place.  Baku  possesses  several  spacious  mosques,  squares, 
bazaars,  and  caravansarais,  besides  Russian  and  Armenian  churches. 
Its  principal  exports  consist  of  naphtha,  saffron,  cotton,  silk,  opium, 
rice,  and  salt.  The  fisheries  are  of  some  importance.  The  population 
is  about  9000,  consisting  of  about  7000  Tartars  and  2000  Russians  and 
Armenians.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between  Russia  and 
Persia  through  the  port  of  Baku  :  the  principal  articles  of  trade  are 
cotton,  silk,  shawls,  woollen  goods,  tobacco,  indigo,  fruits,  fish,  naphtha, 
salt,  and  saffron. 

BALA,  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  a  market  and  borough  town, 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Llanycil  and  hun- 
dred of  Penllyan,  is  situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  in  52°  54'  N.  lat,  3°  35'  W  long 
17  miles  N.E.  from  Dolgelley,  194  miles  W.N.W.  from  London  :  the 
population  of  the  town  in  1841  was  1257.  It  is  an  incorporated  town 
by  prescription,  and  the  government  is  vested  in  two  bailiffs  and  a 
common  council.  Neither  it  nor  any  other  town  in  the  county  has 
ever  had  a  right  to  return  a  member  to  Parliament.  The  living 
of  Llanycil  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Montgomery  and  dio- 
cese of  St.  Asaph.  Bala  Poor-Law  Union  contains  five  parishes  with 
an  area  of  58,292  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  6,733. 

The  town  has  only  one  main  street,  which  is  very  wide  :  the  houses 
are  generally  low.  At  the  south-east  end  of  the  town  is  a  high  arti- 
ficial mound,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a 
small  fortress.  Bala  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  flannels,  stock- 
ing^ gloves,  &c.,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  articles  most  of  the 
inhabitants  find  employment.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  five  annual  fairs.  The  assizes  are  held  here  and  at  Dolgelley  alter- 
nately. A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  There  is  a  savings 
bank.  The  Grammar  school,  founded  in  1712,  is  free  to  30  boys,  who 
are  clothed  and  educated  :  it  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  911. 
a  year,  with  a  house  for  the  head  master.  The  Calvinistic  Methodists 
and  the  Independents  have  each  a  seminary  for  training  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  and  there  is  a  British  school.  Bala  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  association  of  preachers  connected  with  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  of  North  and  South  Wales.  The  annual  meetings  of  the 
body  are  held  here ;  and  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  20,000  persons 
sometimes  assemble  on  these  occasions.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Charles, 
one  of  their  most  celebrated  preachers,  resided  for  many  years  in  Bala, 
where  he  died  in  1813.  It  was  in  consequence  of  an  earnest  applica- 
tion by  Mr.  Charles  for  a  supply  of  Welsh  Bibles  that  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  was  instituted  in  1804.  The  district  around 
Bala  is  a  great  deal  resorted  to  by  tourists,  for  whose  accommodation 
there  are  two  good  inns  in  the  town. 

Bala  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
remains  of  three  Roman  camps,  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  sta- 
tions before  the  total  subjugation  of  the  Ordovices.  Llanycil  village 
is  about  one  mile  from  the  town. 

Bala  Lake,  or  Pimble-mere  (called  by  the  natives  Llyn  Tegid),  is  the 
largest  lake  in  Wales,  being  3J  miles  in  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  five-eighths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  average  depth 
of  water  is  40  feet ;  but  it  sometimes  rises  above  its  usual  level  and 
overflow?  the  adjoining  valley  of  Eidernion.  The  bottom  of  the  lake 
is  mostly  rocky,  and  the  water  is  so  pure  that  the  nicest  chemical 
tests  can  detect  scarcely  any  quantity  of  foreign  admixture.  From 
the  north-east  part  of  this  lake  issues  the  river  Dee.  The  fishery  of 
the  lake  belonged  in  the  13th  century  to  the  abbey  of  Basiugwerk ;  it 
is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  who  has  a 
fishing-lodge  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  It  is  well  supplied  with  pike, 
eels,  red  trout,  and  the  fish  called  gwyniad.  The  usual  mode  of  fish- 
ing is  by  angling  from  the  shore.  The  scenery  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  though 
it  is  pleasant  and  varied ;  but  the  distant  view,  taking  in  Cader  Idris, 
is  magnificent.  A  Roman  road  passed  near  the  margin  of  Bala  Lake  ; 
and  some  very  curious  tumuli  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity. 
The  lake  is  sometimes  though  not  often  frozen  over ;  and  when 
covered  with  snow  has  been  mistaken  by  travellers  unacquainted 
with  the  localities  of  the  district  for  an  extended  valley  or  plain. 

(Cough's  Camden's  Britannia ;  Pennant's  Tour  through  Wales ; 
Aikiu's  Tour  through  Wales;  Evans's  Letters  on  North  Wales  ;  Bingley's 
North  Wales  ;  Parry's  Cambrian  Mirror  ;  Land  We  Live  In — North 
Wales — vol.  Hi. ;  Communication  from  Bala.) 

BALACHNA.     [NISHNEI-NOVOOROD.] 

BALACLA'VA,  the  Sy'mbolon  Limen  of  Strabo,  probably  the  KoXis 
Xi^V  (Good  Port)  of  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  1),  and  in  more  modern 
times  the  Tshembale  and  subsequently  the  Cembalo,  which  seem  to 
be  mere  corruptions  of  Symbolon.  The  modern  name,  Dr.  Clarke 
says,  is  a  Genoese  translation  of  the  ancient  name  Bella-Clava  (Fair 
Haven).  It  is  a  port  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Crimea  on  a 
small  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  Russian  province  of  Taurida.  The 
Tartars  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  when  the  Crimea  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  Russia,  having  abandoned  it,  Catherine  II.  nude  it  the 
head-quarters  of  a  regiment  eompoMd  of  2000  Albanians  and  Oreekt, 
'ant«  itill  oompoae  the  coast-guard  in  these  parta  The 


town  »Uii.l*  in  44'  30'  N.  lat,  33°  30'  E.  long.,  on  a  hill  close  to  the 
harbour,  wliich  is  an  excellent  one,  capable  of  receiving  ten  or  twelve 
•ail  of  the  line,  and  with  so  narrow  an  entrance  that  scarcely  more 
than  one  vessel  can  enter  it  at  a  time.  The  ruins  of  an  old  Genoese 
fortress  on  an  almost  inaccessible  height  overlook  the  harbour's 
mouth  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  the  rocky  sub  structure  on  which 
it  stands  is  excavated  into  spacious  magazines  and  other  apartments, 
all  with  stuccoed  sides.  In  the  plain  below  are  the  ruins  of  churches 
and  mosques,  which  indicate  the  former  opulence  of  the  port.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  paved  with  the  limestone  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  adjacent  hills.  Balaclava  has  at 
present  but  one  church,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  were  they  possessed 
of  greater  industry  might  cultivate  with  profit  a  soil  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  grain  and  grapes,  subsist  principally  on  the  traffic 
they  carry  on  with  other  towns  in  the  Crimea,  The  harbour  of 
Balaclava  is  separated  from  the  naval  harbour  of  Sevastopol  by  a 
rocky  peninsula,  the  direct  distance  across  which  between  the  two 
port*  does  not  exceed  10  miles.  It  has  been  long  closed  to  commerce 
under  the  pretext  of  preventing  smuggling;  merchant  vessels  are 
admitted  only  in  case  of  distress. 

BALAGHA'UTS,  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  and  fertile  district 
in  the  south  of  India,  and  which  is  so  called  in  consequence  of  its 
being  situated  above  the  Ghauts,  a  stupendous  mountain  wall  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  low  country,  and  supports  as  it  were  the 
table-land  beyond.  This  table-land,  which  is  sufficiently  elevated  to 
produce  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  temperature,  extends  from  the  river 
Krishna  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Mysore.  The  term  Balaghauts 
does  not  however  in  its  more  usual  acceptation  embrace  so  extensive 
a  region,  but  is  restricted  to  the  territories  acquired  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company  under  a  treaty  with  the  Nizam, 
concluded  in  October,  1800.  This  district  has  since  been  divided  into 
the  two  coUectorates  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah,  which  comprise  the 
conquests  of  the  Nizaui,  acquired  in  his  wars  with  the  Rajah  of 
Mysore  in  1792  and  1799.  This  territory  is  sometimes  described  as 
'  the  ceded  districts.'  It  forms  part  of  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
Its  northern  boundary  is  well  defined  by  the  Krishna  and  Toombuddra 
riven;  the  southern  portion  consists  of  valleys  lying  between  the 
Eastern  Ghauto  at  Gumimcondah,  in  13°  46'  N.  lat,  and  78°  34' 
K  long.,  and  extending  to  Sera  in  the  Mysore  territory,  which  last- 
mentioned  town  is  situated  in  13°  44'  N.  lat,  and  76°  58'  E.  long. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  rivers  which  form  their  northern 
boundary,  these  coUectorates  do  not  contain  any  large  streams ; 
droughts  are  in  consequence  frequent  The  soil  is  in  general  good ; 
and  in  some  parts,  particularly  on  the  western  side,  there  is  a  rich 
black  mould,  extremely  fertile ;  but  the  process  of  clearing  this  land 
is  laborious  and  costly.  By  a  survey  made  in  1807  it  wag  found 
that  the  Balaghaut  ceded  districts  contained  60,258  tanks  and  wells, 
nearly  14,000  of  which  were  out  of  repair;  the  number  of  tanks 
indicates  the  scarcity  of  river  water;  while  the  proportion  found  in 
a  neglected  state  was  significant  of  the  desolation  and  neglect  con- 
sequent on  frequent  wars.  The  productions  of  the  country  beyond 
the  food  required  for  the  population  consist  principally  of  indigo, 
sugar,  and  cotton  :  the  first  and  last  mentioned  of  these  articles  are 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are 
reared  in  great  numbers.  The  central  and  eastern  divisions  contain 
neveral  diamond  mines ;  and  it  is  from  these,  and  not  from  mines  in 
their  own  district,  that  the  diamond  merchants  of  Oolconda  have 
been  supplied. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  generally  a  hardy  and  laborious 
nee,  and  are  not  so  peaceably  inclined  as  the  natives  of  the  country 
below  the  ghsnta.  When  the  English  first  acquired  the  territory 
every  male  inhabitant  carried  and  was  expert  in  the  use  of  arms ; 
their  Tillages  too  were  mostly  fortified.  Since  the  cession  to  the 
British  their  condition  has  gradually  improved,  and  they  have  become 
peaceable  and  industrious.  The  greatest  part  of  the  population 
(about  2,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  cessioii)  are  Hindoos,  but  there  is 
a  large  number  of  Mohammedans  among  the  inhabitants  of  Adoni, 
Bellari,  Cuddapah,  and  Curnoul,  the  chief  towns  of  the  district 

(KenneU's  Memoir  ;  Mill's  llhtitk  India  ;  Parliamentary  Paptn.) 

BALAltrc.     [HEBAin.] 

BALASO'RE,  a  large  town  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  in  Hindustan, 
m2r32'N.UL,8fl°66'E.long.,  141  miles  H.W.  from  Calcutta.  Atan 
early  period  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  India, 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  natives  had  factories  at  Balasore 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  cloths  of  the  surrounding  district 
The  different  channel  into  which  that  trade  has  since  come  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  declining  condition  of  the  town.  The  building* 
erected  by  Europeans  have  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  ruins,  and 
the  bouses  which  are  habitable  are  meanly  built  In  1822  the  town 
was  estimated  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1844  it  was  ceded 
by  the  Danes  to  the  British.  The  trade  now  carried  on  here  is 
principally  with  the  Maldives'  islanders,  whose  boats,  constructed  of 
the  trunks  of  cocoa-nut-tree.,  arrive  at  Balasore  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  during  the  Muth-west  monsoon.  Their  import  cargoes 
conrist  of  coir,  cocoa-nut-oil,  and  other  products  of  the  cocoa-nut- 


tree,  which  is  their  grand  staple ;  cowries,  tortowe-shell,  and  salted 
fish.  These  articles  they  exchange  for  rice,  sugar,  broadcloth*,  stuffs 
of  silk  and  cotton,  hardwares,  acd  cutlery;  and  with  the*.-  they 
return  home  during  the  month  of  December,  favoured  by  the  north- 
east monsoon.  Some  trade  is  likewise  carried  on  in  salt,  which  is 
made  on  the  sea-shore  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  by  lixiviating 
the  mud  in  the  manner  practised  in  the  Sunderbunds  of  Bengal 

Balasore  is  still  the  principal  port  of  Cuttack,  and  is  provided 
with  dry  docks,  in  which  Teasels  drawing  not  more  than  14  feet 
water  can  be  admitted  at  spring-tides. 

(RennelTa.  Memoir;  Hamilton's  Eatt  India  Gazetteer;  Parliamentary 
I :.,.,.-.,, 

BA'LATOX,  or  PLATTEN-SEE,  a  lake  situated  in  the  south-west 
<>f  Hungary.  Its  greatest  length  from  south-west  to  north-east  is 
about  46  miles ;  the  breadth  is  extremely  irregular,  not  less  than 
9  miles  near  Fok,  and  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  near  the  penin- 
sula of  Tihany ;  the  average  width  is  stated  to  be  about  8J  miles. 
The  Platten-See  extends  between  46°  45'  and  47°  5'  N.  lat,  17  14 
and  18°  10'  K.  long.  The  depth  of  this  lake  is  very  variable,  ranging 
from  27  to  36  feet,  the  latter  being  its  depth  near  Tihany.  The 
surface  covers  about  110  square  miles,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
extent  of  138  square  miles,  or  about  88, 170  acres  of  swamps  and  reed- 
marshes,  which  its  inundations  render  unfit  for  cultivation.  It  is 
supplied  with  fresh  water  by  the  Szala,  which  flows  into  it  at  its 
southern  extremity,  as  well  as  by  nine  springs  which  rise  on  its 
margin,  and  81  rivulets  and  brooks,  independently  of  whatever 
quantities  it  receives  from  the  sources  under  its  bed.  The 
of  the  lake  is  through  the  Slio,  which  leaves  it  near  the  town 
of  Fok,  opposite  the  baths  of  Fured,  and  carries  its  surplus  waters 
into  the  Sarvitz,  a  feeder  of  the  Danube.  It«  northern  sides 
are  encircled  by  hills  and  mountains,  some  covered  with  woods 
and  others  with  vineyards  ;  the  surrounding  country  is  full  of  lime- 
stone, intermixed  with  red  and  yellow  clay.  The  waters  of  the 
Balaton  are  in  a  state  of  constant  motion,  and  not  a  day  passes  with- 
out their  foaming  and  becoming  so  violently  agitated  as  to  dri\  ••  in 
waves  against  its  banks  ;  this  occurs  mostly  in  the  evening,  and  they 
have  a  gentle  ebb  and  flow  daily  likewise,  which  some  ascribe  to  the 
influence  of  the  moon.  The  water  is  beautifully  clear  and  transpa- 
rent, excepting  when  it  becomes  boisterous  or  a  storm  is  at  hand,  and 
then  they  assume  a  sombre  bluish  hue.  There  is  a  great  abundance 
of  fish  in  this  lake.  There  is  a  kind  of  perch  called  Fogas  (Perca 
lucioperca)  which  is  found  in  no  other  spot ;  in  form  it  resembles  the 
pike,  but  in  colour  it  is  darker ;  it  frequently  weighs  between  10  and 
15  Ibs.,  and  sometimes  201bs.,  and  its  flesh  which  is  of  snowy  whiteness 
is  delicious.  Another  kind  of  fish,  the  \Vhit«ti.»h  or  Swordling 
(OypriiHu  cultratiu),  greatly  resembles  the  herring,  and  they  appear 
in  the  lake  in  such  immense  shoals  during  the  winter  season  that  the 
nxhermen  haul  from  under  the  ice  in  a  single  day  sufficient  to  load 
forty  or  fifty  carts.  Crabs,  crayfish,  otters,  tortoises,  breeding 
muscles  (Helix  viripara),  &c.,  ore  also  inhabitants  of  the  lake.  Iron- 
sand  is  likewise  found  in  it  If  the  magnet  be  applied  to  this  sand 
about  a  fourth  part  of  it  will  be  taken  up ;  and  when  examined  with 
the  microscope  it  exhibits  small  grains  of  various  precious  stones, 
such  as  the  garnet,  ruby,  amethyst,  topaz,  Ac.  There  is  an  excellent 
spring  of  acidulous  water  near  Fured,  close  upon  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  which  has  become  a  place  of  some  resort. 

There  is  no  trade  on  this  lake.  Its  outlet,  the  Slio,  is  not  navigable. 
When  frozen  over  in  winter  its  surface  is  of  more  use  to  the  Hunga- 
rians than  at  any  other  time ;  they  then  drive  over  it  as  if  it  were  a  road. 

BALBEC.     [BAAI.BEC.] 

BALBKIGGAN,  county  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  a  seaport  and  post- 
town  in  the  parish  of  Balrothery  and  barony  of  East  Balrothcry, 
is  situated  in  53°  46'  N.  lat,  6°  10'  \V.  long. ;  and  distant  by  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway,  which  has  a  station  here,  21}  mil'rs  N. 
from  Dublin,  and  10}  miles  S.  from  Drogheda:  th<>  population  in 
1841  was  2969,  in  1851  it  was  2310.  The  harbour  H  formed  by  a 
pier  of  200  yards  in  length,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  lighthouse. 
Although  dry  at  low  water  the  harbour  has  been  found  very  uwful 
as  a  place  of  refuge.  Balbriggan  supplies  the  neighbouring  district 
with  coals  and  other  heavy  articles  of  import,  and  has  a  brink  trade 
in  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  and  of  a  very  fine  description  of 
hosiery.  Many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  the  embroidery  of 
muslins.  There  is  a  considerable  fishery,  for  which  Dnliliu  is  the 
market  The  constabulary  and  the  coast-guard  have  each  a  station 
here.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  is  a  saving i 
bank.  Fain  are  held  on  April  29th  and  September  29th. 

BALDKRNOCK.     [STIRUKOSBIRE.] 

HAM""  K.  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the 
hundred  of  Broadwater.  The  town  is  built  near  where  the  Great 
North  Road  interned*  the  ancient  Icknield  Street,  in  61°  89'  N 
0°  12'  W.  long.  It  is  19  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Hertford,  37  miles  N. 
l.y  W.  from  Ixincion  by  road,  and  864  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Hitchin  and  Royston  railways:  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1861 
was  1920.  The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magis- 
trates. The  living  of  Haldock  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
St  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester. 

Baldock  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Knights  Templara 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  on  a  piece  of  ground  given  to  them  by 


s;i  BALE. 

Gilbert  Earl  of  Pembroke.     The  original  name  appears  to  have  been 
Baudoc. 

The  town  occupies  a  low  situation  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an 
open  chalky  country.  It  is  however  very  pleasant  and  salubrious, 
and  contains  several  good  mansions.  It  consists  of  four  streets ;  the 
High  Street  is  very* wide  and  handsome.  It  is  lighted  with  gas  and 
paved.  The  church  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful  edifice,  haying  at  the 
west  end  a  square  embattled  tower  surmounted  with  a  lofty  octagonal 
spire.  It  was  originally  erected  by  the  Templars  in  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  century,  but  was  nearly  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century.  In 
1847  the  interior  of  the  church  was  completely  restored  at  a  cost  of 
20001.  The  east  and  west  windows  are  filled  with  painted  glass.  In 
the  north  and  south  walls  are  the  tombs  of  two  knights  templars. 
The  present  rector  of  Baldock,  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  A.M.,  is  the 
decipherer  of  '  Pepys's  Diaries.'  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers. 
There  are  a  National  school,  built  in  1834,  a  British  school,  a  savings 
bank,  a  range  of  almshouses  endowed  in  1621  by  John  Wynn,  Esq., 
for  12  pnr.r  willows,  and  almshouses  built  and  endowed  in  1838  by 
H.  O.  Roe.  Esq.,  for  aged  married  couples.  There  are  also  several 
charities  l>,r  distributing  bread,  Ac.,  weekly. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  in  malt.  Much  barley  is  grown  in 
the  vicinity.  In  the  town  are  several  large  malting  establishments, 
and  three  considerable  breweries.  The  market,  on  Friday,  is  chiefly 
for  straw  plait,  of  w'uich  large  quantities  are  made  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  The  fairs  are  held  on  March  7th,  the  last  Thursday 
in  May,  August  5th,  October  2nd,  and  December  llth;  and  much 
cheese  from  the  fens  is  sold  at  them. 

(Chauncy's  History  of  Hertfordshire;  Clutterbuck's  Hertfordshire; 
Correspondent  at  Baldock.) 

BALE.     [BASEL.] 

BALEA'RIC  ISLANDS,  in  Spanish  Lag  fslas  de  lialearee,  in 
Greek  ru^njffiai,  BaKtapiSts,  and  Ba\\tapi'!s,  in  Latin  Baleares,  are 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  east  coast 
of  Spain,  to  which  country  they  belong.  They  now  constitute  the 
province  of  Mallorca,  and  consist  of  the  islands  of  Mallorca  (Majorca), 
Menorca  (Minorca),  Iviza  or  Ibiza,  Formentera,  Cabrera,  Conejera,  and 
some  small  islets.  They  lie  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction, 
occupying  a  space  of  about  180  miles  in  length.  They  lie  between 
38°  37'  and  40°  7'  N.  lat.,  1°  10'  and  4°  22'  E.  long.  Iviza,  the 
nearest  to  the  Spanish  coast,  is  about  60  miles  W.N.W.  from  Cape 
San  Martin.  Mallorca,  the  largest  island,  is  about  50  miles  N.W. 
from  Iviza;  and  Menorca  about  25  miles  W.N.W.  from  Mallorca. 
Formentera  is  about  6  miles  S.  from  Iviza ;  Cabrera,  about  1 0  miles 
S.  from  Mallorca ;  and  Conejera  a  short  distance  N.  from  Cabrera. 
Strabo  mentions  only  four,  and  classes  them  under  the  names  of 
Gymntriai  (Majorca  and  Menorca)  and  Pityusai  (Iviza  and  Formen- 
tera), giving  the  name  Balearides  to  the  whole  group.  The  name 
Pityusai  seems  to  be  a  Greek  term  derived  from  the  pine-trees  with 
which  Iviza  abounded.  The  two  Pityusai  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
respectively  Ebusus  and  Ophiusa  (Snake  Island),  which  last  the 
Romans  translated  into  Colubraria.  Cabrera  is  the  Capraria  of  the 
Roman  geographers.  The  area  is  1757  square  miles  :  the  population 
in  1848  was  estimated  at  253,000.  Mallorca  is  considerably  larger 
than  all  the  other  islands  put  together.  The  capital  is  Palma.  Port 
Mahon  in  Menorca  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Europe,  and  is  the 
chief  place  of  trade.  The  three  largest  islands  are  described  under 
their  respective  names.  [MALLORCA  ;  MENOBCA  ;  IVIZA.]  Formen- 
tera is  abont  1 0  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  3  miles. 
It  has  no  streams,  but  numerous  wells.  It  produces  much 
corn,  wine,  and  olive-oil.  It  contains  good  building-stone ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  about  1300,  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  salt.  Cabrera 
is  smaller  than  Formentera  and  has  few  inhabitants,  but  contains  a 
good  port.  It  is  little  cultivated,  and  mostly  covered  with  wood, 
which  is  cut  occasionally  and  conveyed  to  Mallorca.  It  seems  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  goats  which  are  kept  upon  it  (cobra,  Spanish, 
a  goat).  Conejera,  the  smallest  island,  is  without  inhabitants,  but 
it  is  Abundantly  stocked  with  rabbits,  whence  the  name,  which  in 
Spanish  signifies  a  rabbit-warren. 

The  islands  are  generally  hilly,  and  Mallorca  may  be  termed  moun- 
tainous, but  they  are  not  of  volcanic  formation.  Granite,  marbles, 
jasper,  porphyry,  slate,  and  pit-coal  are  found ;  also  lead  and  iron. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  chiefly  cultivated  with  vines,  olives, 
and  other  fruit-trees,  but  corn  is  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  home  consumption.  This  article  and  cattle  form  the  principal 
imports  of  the  islands,  in  exchange  for  wines  and  brandies  of  an 
•r  quality,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  dried  fruits.  The  general 
features  of  the  coasts  are  steep  and  nigged,  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
isleta,  but  affording  some  excellent  harbours.  The  water  around  them 
is  deep. 

The  word  Baleares  has  been  generally  considered  to  be  from  the 
Greek  /M\Anc,  to  throw ;  the  original  inhabitants  were  very  expert  in 
the  twe  of  the  sling,  to  which  they  were  trained  from  their  infancy ;  and 
their  dexterity  as  slingera  while  serving  in  the  Carthaginian  and 
Komon  armies  is  often  noticed  by  ancient  authors.  Strabo  however 
(xiv.  p.  654)  assigns  to  the  name  a  Phoenician  origin,  observing  that 
it  was  the  Phoenician  equivalent  for  the  Greek  yvnyfjras,  that  is,  light- 
armed  troop*. 
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The  Phoonicians  it  appears  were  the  first  settlers  in  these  islands, 
which  however  had  a  race  of  original  inhabitants.  The  Carthaginians 
under  Hanno,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  group, 
proceeded  to  form  new  settlements  and  founded  the  town  of  Mago 
(Mahon)  and  others.  The  islands  furnished  them  with  considerable 
bodies  of  troops  in  their  wars  against  Sicily  and  Rome,  and  a  large  force 
of  their  slingers  accompanied  Hannibal  in  his  passage  across  the  Alps. 
When  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  Spain  the  islanders  obtained 
their  freedom,  which  they  made  use  of  to  apply  themselves  to  piracy 
till  they  were  subdued  by  the  Roman  consul  Q.  Metellus,  who  founded 
the  cities  of  Palma  and  Pollentia  in  Mallorca  and  took  the  surname 
of  Balearicus.  They  continued  attached  to  the  Republic  as  part  of 
Hispania  Citerior,  and  subsequently  to  the  Empire.  From  the  reign 
of  Constantino  the  Great  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great  they 
had  their  own  government.  Spain  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vandals  and  Goths  a  body  passed  over  to  these  islands  who  were  after- 
wards subdued  by  the  Moors.  Charlemagne  obtained  possession  of 
the  islands  but  kept  them  only  six  years,  when  they  were  recovered 
by  the  Moors,  who  continued  practising  piratical  excesses  against  the 
Christian  powers.  The  kings  of  Aragon  made  frequent  attempts 
against  them.  Mallorca  fell  in  1229,  but  the  Moors  were  not  finally 
expelled  from  the  whole  group  till  nearly  60  years  afterwards,  when  the 
islands  were  formally  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Menorca  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1708,  and  finally  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  it  was  recaptured  by 
the  combined  force  of  France  and  Spain.  In  1798  it  again  surrendered 
to  the  British,  and  remained  in  their  possession  till  the  peace  of  1814, 
when  it  was  restored  to  Spain. 

(Strabo,  p.  167  ;  Casaub.  ;    Diodorus,  lib.  v.  17,  18 ;  Plin.  iii.  5  ;  P. 
Mela,  ii.  9 ;    Dameto's  Hist,  of  the  Balearic  Kingdom  ;   Armstrong's 
Minorca;  Sauveur's  Travels  in  the  Balearic  Islands;  Madoz's  Diccio- 
nario  Oeoffraphico.) 
BALFRON.     [STIRLINGSHIRE.] 

BALFRUSH  (correctly  Barfurush),  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Mazanderan  in  Persia,  is  about  1 2  miles  direct  from  the  south  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  city  stands  on  a  low  and  swampy  plain, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  forest  of  tall  trees,  which  so  conceal  the 
buildings  that,  except  in  the  bazaars,  it  has  no  appearance  of  being  a 
large  and  populous  place.  The  houses,  which  are  comfortable,  well 
built,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  inclosed  by  a  wall,  stand  in  clusters,  of 
which  there  are  twenty  distinct  groups.  The  streets  or  roads  are  broad 
and  neat,  though  chiefly  unpaved ;  they  are  free  from  rubbish,  and 
kept  in  good  order.  The  bazaars  extend  full  a  mile  in  length  ;  they 
are  covered  in  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  a  roofing  of  tiles  and  wood, 
and  are  kept  in  excellent  repair.  The  display  of  merchandise  is  better 
than  in  almost  any  other  town  in  Persia  except  Ispahan.  A  little  to 
the  southward  of  the  town,  on  an  island  formed  by  water  brought  by 
subterranean  canals  from  the  river  Bahbul,  is  a  palace  built  by  a  former 
governor  of  Mazanderan.  The  palace  is  now  going  to  decay,  and  the 
water  surrounding  the  island  is  a  stagnant  pool  covered  with  reeds 
and  rushes,  the  haunt  of  numberless  waterfowl.  A  crazy  wooden 
bridge  connects  the  island  with  the  mainland.  A  hard,  level,  excel- 
lent road,  passable  for  wheeled  vehicles  at  all  seasons,  leads  northward 
from  Balfrush  to  Meshedi-Ser,  its  port  on  the  Caspian.  Meshedi-Ser 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bahbul,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  within  about  four  miles  of  Balfrush.  Vessels  of  200  tons  lie  in  the 
roadstead  at  Meshedi-Ser,  where  goods  are  imported  for  the  Balfrush 
and  other  markets  from  Russia.  The  town  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly 
to  its  commerce,  though  that  has  of  late  years  much  diminished,  and 
likewise  tc  the  richness  and  productiveness  of  the  plain  in  which  it 
stands.  This  plain  extends  southward  from  the  Caspian  thirty  miles 
to  the  first  range  of  low  hills,  and  its  principal  products  are  rice, 
cotton,  and  sugar.  Wheat  is  little  grown ;  what  is  used  is  imported 
chiefly  from  other  provinces'. 

There  are  in  the  town  about  ten  principal  caravansarais  and  thirty 
colleges,  or  medresses,  the  place  being  almost  as  much  celebrated  for 
its  moollahs  and  learning  as  for  its  merchants  and  commerce.  The 
trade  is  carried  on  not  by  the  river  but  by  horses,  mules,  and  wheeled 
carriages,  which  travel  in  caravans.  Balfrush  is  an  unhealthy  place  ; 
acute  and  intermittent  fevers,  ophthalmia,  putrid  sore  throat,  and 
rheumatism  are  very  common  diseases.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  20,000.  It  lies  about  30  miles  west  of  Saree,  the  capital  of 
Mazanderau,  in  35°  55'  N.  lat.,  32°  40'  E.  long. 

(J.  B.  Fraser,  Travels  and  Adventures;   Major  Todd,   in  London 
Geographical  Journal,  vol.  viii.) 
BALGONIE.     [FIFEBHIBB.] 

BALI,  or  LITTLE  JAVA,  an  island  separated  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Java  by  a  strait  called  the  Strait  of  Bali,  is  situated 
between  the  8th  and  9th  degrees  of  S.  latitude,  its  southern  promon- 
tory being  in  8°  40'  S.  lat.,  115°  20'  E.  long.  The  island  is  70  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  its  average  breadth  is  35  miles.  No 
bottom  is  found  with  480  feet  of  line  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Strait  of  Bali,  where  also  its  width  does  not  exceed  3  miles.  The 
spring-tides  pass  through  it  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  The 
coast  throughout  is  difficult  of  approach,  and  has  not  a  single  harbour 
or  even  good  anchoring  ground.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  rises 
gradually  from  the  north  and  south  coasts  towards  the  interior  for  the 
distance  of  about  ten  miles,  whore  a  ridge  of  mountains  occupies  the 
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centre,  and  extend*  through  the  inland  from  east  to  wort ;  nt  the 
imlun  extremity  is  a  volcanic  mountain  called  the  Peak  of  Bali, 
which  u  estimated  to  be  above  11,000  feet  in  height. 

There  are  numeroiu  small  streams  and  rivuleU  running  from  the 
mountain*  to  the  ooaiit  on  all  aides,  and  affording  abundant  facilities 
for  irrigation,  by  which  mean*  the  land*  are  rendered  highly  produc- 
tive. These  stream*  probably  originate  in  the  inland  lakes  mentioned 
by  Captain  Keppel  in  his  '  Indian  Archipelago.'  The  inland  lake*  or 
HKKiiTiiirn  of  water,  he  says,  " are  situated  several  thousand  feet  above 
Uw  level  of  the  sea.  They  contain  excellent  fresh  water,  and  are  said 
to  have  tides  whose  rise  and  fall  correspond  to  that  of  the  sea."  1 
The  lakes  are  of  great  depth,  varying  from  forty  to  several  hundred 
fathoms ;  and  however  much  water  maybe  drawn  from  them  they  are 
said  never  to  decrease. 

The  soil  produces  two  crops  in  the  year.  The  chief  vegetable  pro- 
duction* are  rice,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Cocoa-nuts, 
oranges,  and  citrons  are  also  very  abundant,  but  are  not  cultivated. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine  are  reared,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  prevalence  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of 
the  common  people.  Oxen  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  In  addition 
to  the  cotton  grown  on  the  island  a  further  quantity  is  imported  from 
the  island  of  Sumbawa,  and  the  whole  is  spun  and  a  great  part  woven 
by  the  females.  Cotton-yarn  and  cloths  are  purchased  by  the  Chinese 
traders  who  visit  the  island. 

The  external  trade  of  the  island  is  carried  on  by  Chinese  or  by 
prahus  from  the  island  of  Celebes.  Besides  the  cloths  and  cotton-yarn 
already  mentioned  the  traders  of  Bali  furnish  cocoa-nut-oil,  edible 
birds' -nests,  hides,  and  a  few  other  trifling  articles,  receiving  in 
exchange  opium,  betel-nuts,  ivory,  gold,  and  silver.  A  considerable 
export  trade  in  slaves  was  carried  on  formerly  with  the  Chinese 
traders.  The  persons  sold  were  prisoners  taken  in  war,  insolvent 
debtors,  and  thieves. 

The  entire  island  is  nominally  under  one  chief,  who  is  styled  the 
Soesochoenan  of  Klong-Kong,  or  Emperor  of  Bali  and  Lombok. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  small  states,  each  governed  by  a  rajah. 
The  population  U  estimated  at  about  800,000.  The  Balinose  are 
a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  Javanese,  and  indeed  are  superior 
in  stature  and  muscular  strength  to  the  generality  of  Eastern 
islanders.  "The  Balinese,"  says  Captain  Keppel,  "are  an  inde- 
pendent and  comparatively  civilised  race,  and  very  jealous  of  the 
encroachments  of  their  powerful  neighbours" — the  Dutch  of  Java, 
They  have  of  late  years  had  two  campaigns  with  the  Dutch  ;  "  in 
the  first,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  the  Balinese  had  some  advantage ; 
in  the  second  they  were  reduced,  but  by  no  means  humbled.  Never- 
theless, they  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  Dutch  dependency." 
Indeed  by  a  treaty  agreed  to  in  1849  between  the  prince  of  Klong- 
Kong  and  the  Dutch,  the  former  declares  the  kingdom  of  Klong-Kong, 
which  forms  the  central  part  of  the  island,  to  make  part  of  Netherlands 
India. 

The  inhabitants  profess  the  Hindoo  forms  of  religion,  Brahminism, 
and  Buddhism.  "  This  is  the  only  island  in  the  whole  Indian  Archi- 
pelago where  these  two  forms  of  the  Hindoo  religion  exist  together 
undisturbed."  But  the  Mohammedans  have  here,  as  in  most  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  become  the  ruling  class  ;  the  absence  of  division 
however  between  the  two  great  sects  which  comprise  the  great  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants,  ha*  prevented  them  from  completing  their  schemes  of 
conquest  The  Hindoo  village  system  prevails  throughout  the  island. 
The  Brahmin*  are  viewed  with  great  respect  by  the  other  castes, 
and  are  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice.  Women  are  held  to  be  on  an  equality  with  men,  and  are 
treated  with  consideration,  so  that  they  are  not  called  upon,  as  among 
many  other  half-civilised  people,  to  perform  degrading  offices  of  labour. 
The  people  are  also  in  a  remarkable  degree  free  from  the  vices  of 
drunkenness  and  libertinism,  but  are  much  addicted  to  gaming  and 
cock-fighting.  The  practice  of  women  sacrificing  themselves  at  the 
obsequies  of  their  husband*  or  chiefs  i*  very  common,  but  female 
Brahmin*  do  not  follow  this  custom. 

The  revenue*  of  the  rajah*  are  derived  in  a  very  small  part  from 
landed  possessions,  the  greater  portion  being  made  up  of  a  share  in 
the  produce  of  the  land*  of  their  subjects,  and  the  harbour  .luti,  -. 

No  European  power  had  mode  any  permanent  settlement 
island  until  1845,  when  the  Dutch  planted  a  colony  at  Port  Badong, 
one  of  the  three  principal  towns  in  the  island.  These  are  Badong,  on  il,, 
south  coast ;  Illilling,  on  (!»•  north  coast ;  and  Karang- Assam,  on  the 
eastern  aide  of  the  island.  In  1814  some  English  troop*  were  sent 
to  Ba]t,  and  temporarily  occupied  the  town  of  Illilling. 

(Raffles'*  J/utory  of  Jara  ;  Crawford's  Indian  Archiittlago ;  Koppel's 
India*  Arckipdayo,  London,  1853.) 
l:.VI.I/.r..     [BWJM.1 
BALKAN  MOUNTAINS,  is  a  name  which  properly  belong*  to 
that  range  of  mountain*  in  Turkey  in  Kurope  which,  lying  between 
the  42n<l  and  43rd  parallel,  and  the  23rd  an.l  Inn,  divi.l.-, 

the  nlain*  on  the  Lower  Danube  from  the  rivers  running  southward 
to  the  Archipelago.  The  name  has  been  extended  so  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  mountain  chain,  which  mn»  from  the  Adriatic  Gulf  to  the 
Black  Hea,  between  Uw  parallels  of  42°  and  43°.  Thi*  chain  begin* 
°*J*»  £°re*  of  "»  A^tfc  Onlf,  with  the  rocky  peninsula  of 
Hahionoells,  opposite  the  Uland  of  Curzola,  and  soon  assumes  an 


extremely  wild  and  alpine  character  in  the  mountain*  of  Czcrna- 
Gora,  or  Montenegro.  Proceeding  farther  eastward  between  tin- 
provinces  of  Servia  and  Albania  it  seems  to  increase  in  height  iu  the 
mountains  of  Perserin,  which  join  the  Tchar-Dagb,  or  Kara-Dagb, 
the  Mons  Scordus  of  the  ancients.  The  highest  part  of  the  range 
lies  still  farther  to  the  east,  where  it  receives  the  names  of  <  ;iiuU<lin. 
Argentaro,  and  Kgrisu.  To  the  west  of  the  town  of  Sophia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Inker,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  and  those  of  the  Stmma 
(Strymon),  is  Mount  Orbelus,  or  Kgrisu,  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  as 
it  is  conjectured,  which  is  the  highest  known  summit  of  the  whole 
system.  From  Mount  Orbelus  the  range  declines  to  the  south-east, 
and  is  called  Dupinsha-Dagh,  but  it  resumes  its  eastern  dir< 
again  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritza  (the  Hebrus),  and  from  this  point 
to  its  termination  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  it  is  called  Balkan, 
or  Emineh-Dagh  :  the  latter  name  is  derived  from  Cape  Emineh.  with 
which  it  terminates  on  the  Black  Sea.  This  portion  of  the  range  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  farther  to  the  west,  and  is  thought  that 
its  mean  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
forms  the  Hicmus  of  the  Greek  geographers,  probably  so  called  from 
ts  cold  and  snowy  climate. 

This  range  like  the  whole  mountain  system  is  distinguished  by 
craggy  summits  and  steep  sides,  which  render  travelling  in  many 
parts  impossible,  and  everywhere  very  difficult.  Most  of  the  narrow 
roads,  of  which  only  a  few  are  passed  in  carriages,  are  made  in  the 
dry  beds  of  torrents,  and  the  traveller  runs  the  risk  of  being  drowned 
n  them,  when  they  are  suddenly  filled  by  heavy  rains.  The  most 
requentod,  or  rather  the  only  passable  roods  over  it,  are  six  in 
number,  which  from  east  to  west  succeed  one  another  in  the  follow- 
ng  order : — The  road  leading  from  Shumla  in  Bulgaria  to  Aidos  in 
ium-ili  offers  less  difficulties  than  the  others,  as  it  traverses  the  lowest 
wrtion  of  the  range,  and  is  therefore  the  most  frequented.  By  this 
•oad  the  Russian  army  passed  the  Balkan  in  1829.  The  second  leading 
roiu  Shumla  to  Karnabod  is  much  more  difficult ;  it  unites  with  the 
'ormer  to  the  south  of  Karnabod,  and  then  passes  through  Wisa 
and  leads  directly  to  Constantinople.  The  third  road  unites  Teniova 
on  the  Yiiiitra,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  with  Selimno,  a  com- 
mercial town  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Maritza  in  a  narrow  valley 
near  the  principal  range,  and  is  also  much  used.  The  fourth  road 
Begins  likewise  at  Ternova  and  terminates  at  Kasanlik,  a  commercial 
town  situated  on  the  Tundja,  a  tributary  of  the  Maritza.  Passing 
over  a  very  elevated  part  of  the  range  it  presents  numerous  difficulties, 
and  is  the  least  frequented.  The  fifth  road  leads  from  Sophia  on  the 
[sker  to  Tatar  Bosordshick  on  the  Maritza.  It  passes  through  the 
Kapuli  Derbend  (Gate  of  the  Gorge),  which  is  exceedingly  narrow, 
between  steep  mountains  and  deep  abytses,  and  is  thought  to  be  the 
work  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  last  three  roads  lead  to  Adrianople, 
and  hence  to  Constantinople.  These  five  roads  traverse  the  !'• 
Balkan.  The  higher  portion  of  the  range  farther  to  the  west  is  only 
traversed  by  one  road,  which  leads  from  Pristina  in  Servia  to  Uskup, 
or  Skopia,  in  Macedonia.  It  is  passable  only  l>y  mules  and  asses,  but 
much  frequented,  being  the  only  road  by  which  the  produce  of 
Macedonia  is  carried  to  the  north. 

The  Balkan  is  united  to  the  mountains  of  Middle  Europe  1 
ranges.    The  Dinaric  Alps,  which  separate  the  Lowlands  of  Hungary 
from  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  join  it  to  the  mountain  system  of  the  Alps. 
This  range  has  its  name  from  the  highest  of  its  mountains,  Mount 
Dinara,    which    rises  to   nearly  0000   feet,   and  is  very  steep  on  its 
western  descent    It  contains  two  great  mountain  masses,  the  • 
Capella  on  the  east  of  Segno,  and  the  Velebitch  Mountains  south  of 
the  same  town.     The  Great  Capella  joins  the  Julian  Alps  near  Segna. 
[DALMATIA.] 

By  another  range  the  Balkan  is  united  to  the  Carpathians.  This 
chain  has  different  names.  It  detaches  itself  from  the  Balkan  to  the 
north  of  the  sources  of  the  Maritza,  runs  north-west  under  the  name 
of  the  Kodja  Balkan  to  about  21°  30'  K.  IOIIR.,  forming 
shed  between  the  Morava  and  the  Lower  Danube.  At  this  point  it 
turns  northward,  and  is  called  Haiduki  or  Hai.luk  Mountain-,  which 
at  the  northern  extremity  above  44°  N.  lat,  break  off  in  iseveral 
minor  range*  north-west  and  northward  to  the  Danube.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  minor  ranges  runx  north  liy  cant  with  steep  sides  to  the 
Danube,  which  it  reaches  at  Orsova,  where  it  forms  with  the  southern 
termination  of  the  Carpathian  chain  the  famous  Demir-Kapu,  or  Iron 
Gate.  [DANUBE.] 

The  country  between  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  mountains  just 
traced,  which  oomprthend*  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Servia,  U  a  truly  alpine  region,  presenting  only  high,  steep  mountains, 
and  narrow,  deep  valley*.  Its  valleys  in  the  southern  districts  run 
parallel  to  the  Balkan  chain,  but  in  the  northern  they  are  tran 
valleys.  None  of  the  numerous  chains  of  this  tract  are  remarkable 
except  tin-  Kii'lnirk  Mountains,  which  run  along  the  river  Morava  on 
it*  western  bank  from  south  to  north,  and  have  always  served  as  a 
stronghold  to  the  Servians  in  their  ware  with  the  Turks.  The  most 
remarkable  rivers  of  this  region  are  the  Bourn,  the  Drina,  and  the 
Morava,  all  affluent*  of  the  Danube.  The  Morava  may  have  a  course 
of  200  miles,  and  drains  an  extensive  country,  more  than  one-half  of 
this  alpine  region. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Kodja  Balkan  and  its  continual  ionn, 
and  extending  from  the  Balkan  to  the  Danube  at  an  average  breadth  of 
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50  or  60  miles,  is  not  mountainous,  but  only  hilly,  with  many  little  plains 
between  the  hills.  Near  the  Danube  it  is  quite  a  plain.  No  consider- 
able rivers  traverse  it,  except  the  Isker  (the  Skios  of  Herodotus,  iv.  49  ; 
and  Oskios  of  Thueyd.,  ii.  96),  which  passes  Sophia,  and  breaking 
through  the  mountains  east  of  the  Kodja  Balkan,  crosses  the  hilly  plain 
of  Bulgaria  into  the  Danube,  which  it  reaches  a  fe w  miles  east  of  Raho va. 

Three  extensive  and  continuous  chains  branch  off  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  Balkan.  The  most  eastern  detaches  itself  from  the  prin- 
cipal range  at  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
Cape  Emineh,  and  running  in  a  south-eastern  direction  gradually 
approaches  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  forms  the  high  and 
rocky  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Burgas,  and  terminates  in 
rocky  hills  on  the  Strait  of  Constantinople.  It  bears  the  name  of 
Strandjia  Mountains,  or  Kutchuk  Balkan,  and  though  not  of  great 
height  is  difficult  to  pass,  being  very  rocky.*  Near  Wisa  it  is 
traversed  by  a  road  already  described.  The  Tekir-Dagh,  or  Tekiri 
Mountains,  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  this  chain.  This 
range  branches  off  from  the  Straudjia-Dagh  at  a  distance  of  about 
70  mile*  west  of  Constantinople,  and  running  in  a  south-western 
direction,  and  approaching  very  near  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  it  divides 
into  two  tranches,  of  which  the  northern  terminates  at  Cape  Paxi 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Saros,  and  the  southern  in  the  peninsula  of 
Gallipoli.  This  chain  merely  consists  of  hills. 

The  second  great  range  issuing  southward  from  the  Balkan  branches 
off  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritza,  between  23°  and  24°  E.  long., 
and  runs  likewise  to  the  south-east ;  but  before  it  reaches  the  shores 
of  the  Archipelago  it  turns  to  the  east,  and  in  this  direction  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  it  advances  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
Maritza,  where  it  terminates  opposite  a  branch  of  the  Tekir-Dagh.  One 
of  its  lateral  branches  forms  the  Cape  of  Maronea.  This  chain  rises 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  called  Despoto-Dagh :  part  of  it  is  the 
Rhodope  of  the  ancients. 

The  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Strandjia  and  to 
the  east  of  the  Despoto-Dagh,  and  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the 
Balkan  and  for  its  southern  the  Tekir-Dagh,  is  a  spacious  close  valley 
traversed  by  numerous  ranges  of  hills,  between  which  ranges  there 
are  long  and  wide  valleys  and  soma  extensive  plains,  rich  in  the 
productions  of  Southern  Europe.  This  country  is  drained  by  the 
Maritza  and  its  tributaries,  among  which  the  Tundja  and  the  Arda 
are  the  largest. 

The  most  western  of  the  three  chains  which  branch  off  southward 
from  the  Balkan  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  and  must  be  considered 
as  a  separate  mountain  system.  It  separates  Albania  from  Macedonia 
and  Thessalia,  and  its  most  southern  branches  extend  through  the 
northern  part  of  Greece,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto  and  at  Cape  Colonna  (Sunium  of  the  ancients).  [GREECE  ; 
MACEDONIA.] 

The  country  which  extends  between  this  last  mountain  range  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea  from  Cape  Sabioncello  to  Cape  Linguetta,  compre- 
hending Albania  Proper,  or  the  ancient  Illyricum,  is  one  of  the  most 
mountainous  countries  in  Europe.  The  mountains,  though  none 
of  their  summits  attain  the  snow-line,  are  high,  their  ascent  very 
steep,  often  perpendicular,  and  the  valleys  between  them  very 
narrow  and  winding.  There  are  no  plains;  and  the  shores  them- 
selves are  everywhere  high  and  rocky.  Those  valleys  which  lie  near 
the  principal  chain  run  parallel  to  it,  as  those  in  which  the  two 
principal  branches  of  the  Drin  descend  ;  but  along  the  coast  they  are 
transverse,  extending  east  and  west.  The  principal  rivers  which 
drain  this  mountain  region  are  the  Drin,  the  Scombi,  and  the  Vojutza. 

The  extensive  region  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  same  range,  and 
to  the  north  of  the  Vojutza  Mountains  (the  latter  of  which  extend 
from  this  range  eastward,  in  about  40°  N.  lat.,  and  terminate  with 
Mount  Olympus),  extending  to  the  Despoto-Dagh  and  the  great  chain 
of  the  Balkan,  comprehends  the  ancient  Macedonia  and  great  part  of 
Thrace,  and  is  only  mountainous  near  the  great  ranges  which  inclose 
it.  The  other  parts  though  extremely  uneven  rise  only  into  hills, 
with  the  exception  of  Kastagnatz-Dagh,  or  Mount  Pangaius,  which 
traverses  nearly  the  middle  of  the  country  and  terminates  on  the 
peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  Chalcidice.  Mount  Athos  may  be 
considered  as  the  Bouth-eastern  extremity  of  this  chain.  [ATHOS.] 

The  Balkan  Mountains  have  been  always  considered  difficult  to 
pass,  and  with  reason :  their  upper  parts  consist  of  naked  granite 
rising  here  and  there  into  conical  peaks,  which  are  separated  by  vast 
accumulations  of  rocky  fragments,  and  in  many  instances  by  very  deep 
and  narrow  chasms,  through  which  as  in  all  high  mountain  passes 
violent  hurricanes  frequently  blow.  The  highest  parts  of  the  chain 
:;n>  <'!<  ;u-  "1"  mm  "lily  Cur  :i  .-'Ji"rf,  j.rri'nl  in  -uniinir,  \vKi>u  ;i.  tV\y 
alpine  plants  and  lichens  make  their  appearance.  Below  these  naked 
crags,  shrubs  and  trees  shoot  up  here  and  there,  and  a  little  lower 
down  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests, 
which  are  thickest  and  most  continuous  on  the  northern  slope  towards 
Hervia  and  Bulgaria.  On  the  southern  side,  on  account  of  the  greater 
mildness  of  the  climate,  cultivation  is  pushed  farther  up  the  moun- 
tain sides.  The  southern  slope  is  the  more  rapid.  On  the  northern 
side  the  secondary  rocks  and  soils  heaped  up  against  the  granite 
crest  of  the  mountains  form  a  sloping  surface  which  gradually 
subsides  into  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Danube.  The  natural  riches 
extensive  mountain  system  are  very  imperfectly  known.  The 


siver  and  gold  mines  worked  by  the  ancients  are  not  now  known.  Yet 
in  some  parts  mines  of  this  description  are  worked,  as  at  Ghiustendil, 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Kara-Su,  or  Struma,  in  the  Egrisu- 
Dagh.  In  the  same  range  farther  to  the  west  are  considerable  mines 
of  copper ;  copper  is  also  found  in  the  Emineh-Dagh,  near  Shumla, 
and  probably  in  other  places.  Iron  seems  also  to  be  abundant,  and  is 
got  from  the  Kodja  Balkan  near  Dubnitza.  In  many  parts  there  are 
mines  of  lead,  and  in  others  rock-salt  in  great  abundance.  Marble  is 
abundant  in  the  southern  ranges. 

BALKASH,  a  lake  of  Central  Asia,  lies  between  44°  and  46°  N.  lat., 
74°  and  77°  E.  long.,  in  the  country  of  the  Zungares,  and  is  situated 
in  the  east  of  Independent  Tartary,  but  partly  also  in  the  Chinese 
province  o  Thian-shan  Pelu  and  government  of  Hi. 

The  extent  of  this  lake  is  not  known.  The  caravans  going  from 
the  banks  of  the  Irtish  to  Tashkend  and  Kashgar  travel  for  many 
days  together  on  its  shores.  Its  length  from  north-east  to  south-west 
is  probably  about  150  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  70  miles. 

On  the  east  and  on  the  west  the  lake  is  inclosed  by  mountains, 
which  terminate  not  far  from  its  shores.  Those  on  the  east  separate 
it  from  the  Lake  of  Alak-kul,  and  those  on  the  west  and  south-west 
from  that  of  Issi-kul :  both  ranges  are  called  Ala-tau,  though  they 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  the  lake  and  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Ili  River.  On  the  north  and  north-west  of  it  extends  a  steppe  many 
hundred  miles  in  length,  which  from  the  nation  that  inhabits  it  is 
called  the  Steppe  of  the  Kirghiz  Kazak,  or  Western  Kirghiz,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Lake  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  It 
seems  to  descend  by  a  very  gentle  slope  to  the  west,  as  the  course  of  all 
its  rivers  proves.  On  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  lake  opens  the  wide 
and  extensive  valley  of  the  Ili,  which  was  about  a  century  ago  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  independent  and  powerful  Zungares,  from  whom  this 
country  was  called  Zungaria.  Their  whole  nation  was  nearly  annihi- 
lated by  the  Chinese,  who  since  that  time  have  settled  other  nations 
there — Turks,  Mongols,  Mantchus,  and  Chinese  ;  and  have  introduced 
agriculture.  The  hordes  of  the  Turgut,  who  in  1771  left  the  banks 
of  the  Volga  and  the  Russian  empire,  likwise  received  from  the 
Chinese  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Lake  of  Balkash.  The 
river  Ili,  which  traverses  this  valley  in  all  its  length,  has  according 
to  the  Chinese  geography  a  course  of  upwards  of  240  miles :  it 
empties  itself  into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  has 
no  outlet  though  it  receives  besides  the  Ili  the  water  of  several  other 
rivers  on  the  north  and  east,  of  which  one  or  two  run  perhaps  a 
hundred  miles  and  upwards.  (Humboldt ;  Hitter's  Asia.) 

BALKH,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara,  about  25  miles  south 
from  the  Oxus,  and  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  in  36°  48'  N.  lat., 
67°  18'  E.  long.,  on  a  gentle  declivity  sloping  towards  the  river. 
The  remains  of  its  former  structures  cover  a  space  of  about 
20  miles  in  circuit ;  they  consist  of  fallen  mosques  and  decayed 
tombs,  which  have  been  built  of  suudried  bricks  :  there  are  no  ruins 
prior  to  the  age  of  Mohammedanism. 

By  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries  Balkh  is  called 
'  Mother  of  Cities,'  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Kyamoors,  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  After  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
the  Great  it  flourished  under  the  name  of  Zariaspa,  or  Bactra  (Strabo, 
p.  516),  with  a  dynasty  of  Grecian  kings.  In  the  3rd  century  of  the 
Christian  era  Artaxerxes  the  Persian  had  his  authority  acknowledged 
in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Balkh.  It  continued  subject  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and  to  be  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the  Magi,  till  the  followers 
of  Zoroaster  were  overthrown  by  the  conquests  of  the  Kalifs.  Its 
inhabitants  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  Genghis  Khan  ;  Timur 
who  took  Balkh  attached  it  to  his  empire.  It  formed  the  government 
of  Aurungzebe  in  his  youth,  and  was  at  last  invaded  by  the  great 
Nadir.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Dooranee  monarchy  after  his 
death,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Afghans;  and  about  1820  it  was 
seized  by  the  king  of  Bokhara :  the  population  does  not  amount  to 
2000  persons,  who  are  chiefly  natives  of  Cabul,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Kara  noukur,  a  description  of  militia  established  here  by  the  Afghans : 
there  are  also  a  few  Arabs.  The  Usbek  chief  of  Kunduz,  who  pos- 
sessed the  city  prior  to  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bokharees, 
marched  off  a  great  portion  of  its  population. 

The  circuit  of  Balkh  appears  to  have  contained  numerous  gardens, 
which  increased  its  size  without  adding  to  its  population ;  and  from 
the  frail  material  of  which  the  buildings  are  constructed  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  ever  was  a  substantial  city.  There  are  three  large 
colleges  of  handsome  structure,  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  A  mud  wall 
surrounds  the  present  town  ;  outside  of  which  are  ruins  on  every 
side,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  miles.  The  citadel,  or  'ark,'  on  the 
northern  side,  has  been  constructed  in  a  more  solid  style,  yet  it  is  a 
place  of  no  strength.  There  is  a  stone  of  white  marble  in  it  which 
is  pointed  out  as  the  throne  of  Kyamoors,  or  Cyrus. 

The  river  of  Balkh,  Adirsiah  or  Dakash  (the  ancient  Bactrus), 
which  gave  name  to  the  city  and  province,  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Hindu-Koosh,  and  enters  the  plain  of  Turkistan  about  six  miles 
south  of  Balkh.  According  to  Quintus  Curtius  (vii.  4)  it  formerly 
washed  the  walls  of  the  town,  or  according  to  Strabo,  ran  through  it ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  at  present,  for  at  the  point  where  it  leaves 
the  mountains  it  is  distributed  with  great  labour  over  the  wholo 
district  by  numerous  canals,  and  conducted  to  the  city  and  also  to 
Mazar  and  Akhchu  on  each  side  of  it.  Akhc'hu  is  about  50  mile* 
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from  Balkh,  but  none  of  the  other  canals  extend  »o  for,  though  the 
water*  at  Home  trickle  half  way  down  to  the  Oxua,  and  afford  a  supply 
of  water  to  the  roving  Turkoman*.  The  gentle  elope  of  the  land 
toward*  the  Oxtu  afford*  great  facilities  for  irrigating  the  country, 
UM  aoil  of  which  U  rich  and  productive,  and  will  account  for  the 
great  population  and  vant  fertility  that  once  existed  in  this  province. 
Many  of  the  canal*  are  scarcely  now  discoverable,  being  nearly  choked 
up.  They  frequently  overflow  and  leave  marshes,  which  may  account 
fur  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country  :  intermittent  fevers  and  rheu- 
matism are  very  prevalent.  In  June  the  thermometer  does  not  rise 
above  80*.  Wheat  ripens  in  that  month  and  the  stalks  grow  as  high 
a*  in  England.  The  fruit  of  Balkh  U  moat  luscious,  particularly  the 
apricots,  which  are  nearly  as  large  as  apple*  ;  a  shilling  will  purchase 
a  thousand,  and  with  iced  water  they  are  great  luxuries,  though 
dangerous  one*.  Snow  is  brought  in  quantities  from  the  mountains 
south  of  Balkh.  Persian  coins  as  well  as  those  of  the  emperors  of 
Hindustan  are  found  among  the  ruins ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  countries  north  of  the  Hindu- Koosh  the  current  coinage  »f  tin1 
present  time  is  that  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  who  ruled  prior  to  the 
age  of  Nadir.  The  trees,  fruit,  and  corn  of  Balkh  have  a  great 
celebrity,  and  its  horses  are  equally  famed. 

(Burnes's  Trarelt  into  Bukhara,  Ac.) 

BALLENY   ISLANDS.    [SOUTH  POLAR  COUNTRIES.] 

BALLINA,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  seaport  and  post-town,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoremoy  and 
barony  of  Tyrawley  (with  the  suburb  of  Ardnaree,  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmoremoy,  barony  of  Tirero,  and  county  of  'Sligo),  is  situated  on 
the  Moy  River,  7  miles  above  its  embouchure  in  Killala  Bay,  hi 
64°  7'  N.  lat,  9"  10'  W.  long. ;  159  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1841  was  7012 ;  in  1851  the  population  was  5230, 
(being  4647  in  Mayo,  and  583  in  Sligo  county) ;  besides  1339  inmates  of 
the  Union  workhouse.  Ballina  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral 
diviaion*,  with  an  area  of  150,414  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
62,284,  in  1851  of  33,611. 

The  two  bridges  which  croea  the  Moy  at  Ballina  are  the  leading  means 
of  communication  between  the  county  of  Sligo  and  the  northern 
baronies  of  Mayo.  The  situation  is  also  favourable  for  the  export  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  town  is  modern,  well  built,  and  clean.  On 
the  Mayo  aide  it  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  running  parallel  to  the 
river,  with  cross  street*  diverging  on  the  road*  to  Croaamolina  and 
Killala.  There  are  here  a  court-house,  and  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Wealeyan  Methodists.  On  the  Sligo  side  are  the  parish  church  and  a 
spacious  gothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  serves  as  a  cathedral  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Killala.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in 
the  export  of  agricultural  produce.  There  is  a  very  productive  salmon 
fishery.  A  fever  hospital  and  a  dispensary  are  in  the  town.  Ballina 
has  a  station  of  the  constabulary  force.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  ore 
held  ;  there  are  fair*  on  May  12th,  and  August  12th.  The  surrounding 
scenery  is  remarkably  fine,  having  a  fertile  and  very  extensive  plain 
towards  the  sea,  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  range  of  the  Ox 
Mountain*  in  Sligo,  and  on  the  west  by  Nephin  Mountain  (2646  feet), 
and  the  highlands  of  Erris.  Ten  miles  north-east  of  Ballina,  near  the 
shore  of  Killala  Bay,  i*  the  ruined  castle  of  Leacan,  now  called  Castle 
Forbes,  remarkable  a*  having  been  the  patrimony  of  the  Mac  Firbises, 
who  held  it  in  virtue  of  their  office  a*  hereditary  scribes  and  historian* 
of  the  ancient  Irish  territory  of  Hy-Fiochra. 

(Triba  and  CWonu  of  lly-t'iackra,  Pubtitkfd  by  On  Irish  Archae- 
ological Society,  Dublin,  1844  ;  Thorn's /rt'jA  Almanack.) 

BALL1NAXLOK,  counties  of  Oalway  and  Roscommon,  Ireland, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilclooney  and  barony  of  Clonmacnoon  in  the 
former,  and  the  pariah  of  Creagh,  barony  of  Moycarn,  in  the  latter, 
i*  a  market  and  poet-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union.  The 
town  stand*  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Suck,  eight  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Sh:um..n,  in  53"  20'  N.  lilt,  8°  11' 
W.  long;  dinUiit  from  Dublin  01  mile*  west  by  the  high  road, 
M  mile*  by  the  line  of  the  Orand  Canal,  of  which  it  is  the  western 
terminus,  and  914  mile*  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway. 
The  population  In  1841  wa*  4034  ;  in  1851  it  wn«  4003,  exclusive  of 
3487  persons  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Ballinaaloe  Poor-Law  I'M-.': 
comprises  86  electoral  division*,  with  an  area  of  160,507  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1841  of  46,206,  in  1861  of  80,060. 

The  Suck  at  Ballinaaloe  flows  in  several  channel-,  over  which  the 
leading  road  from  Athlone  to  Oalway  i*  carried  by  a  luoceesion  of 
bridges  and  causeway*  500  yard*  in  length.  On  the  Roeoomraon  aide  are 
the  remain*  of  a  castle  which  formerly  defended  the  bridge ;  the 
district  lunatic  asylum  for  Connaught  is  also  situated  here.  The 
principal  part  of  the  town  stand*  on  the  Oalway  or  right  bank  of 
the  river  adjoining  the  demesne  of  the  proprietor  Karl  Clonoarty. 
Rallinacloe  is  celebrated  for  the  great  annual  cattlenur  win.  I,  ';  • 
held  here  from  the  5th  to  the  »th  of  October.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable wool-Mr  on  the  4th  of  July.  Other  fain  are  held  on 
March  27th  and  May  7th.  The  fair-green  lie*  between  the  town  and 
Earl  Clanoarty's  park.  The  horses  and  black  cattle  are  here  exposed 
for  sale;  but  the  eheep-fair  U  hi-ld  within  the  demesne  ground*  The 
•ambers  of  sheep  and  black  cattle  brought  for  sale  to  Ballinaaloe  for 
the  fair  of  1840  were  «1,446,  and  12,758  respectively.  The  town  is 
well  built,  clean,  and  provided  with  good  shops  and  hotels.  Ballinasloe 
•  a  head  sou*  town,  particularly  on  the  ride  next  the  fair-green, 


which  i*  overlooked  by  a  line  of  private  dwelling-house*,  having  the 
church,  a  gothic  building  with  an  elegant  spire,  in  the  luidxt      The 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan  and   1'rin 
dints  have  place*  of  worship.     There  are  here  a  savings  bank,  a  loan 
fund,  a  bridewell,  a  station  of  the  constabulary  force,  and  the  staff 
of  the  county  militia.      Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  !••    i  in   •!.. 
town.     A  considerable  quantity  of  grain  U  sold   at  the  BaUiuatloe 
market.     The  surrounding  district  although  interspersed  with  bog* 
i*  well  cultivated  and  adorned  with  the  demesnes  and  plantations 
of  numerous  resident  proprietors. 

BALLINROBE,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post-town 
and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Balliurobc,  ami 
barony  of  Kilmaine,  is  situated  on  the  Robe  Hh •  r.  -  mi!1-*  i: 
embouchure  in  Lough  Mask,  in  53°  37'  N.  lat,  9°  8'  W.  I. .ML-.,  distant 
141  miles  N.W.  by  4V.  from  Dublin, and  4  inilenS.\V.  froi,,  i 
on  the  leading  road    from  Timni  to  Cagtlebar :   the   population    in 
1841  was  2678,  in  1851  it  was  2162,  exclusive  of  2301  inmates  of  the 
Union  workhouse.   Ballinrobe  Poor-Law  Union  comprise*  18  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  144,888  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
52,113,  in  1851  of  37,286. 

Ballinrobe  is  picturesquely  situated  elm-fly  on  the  left  bank  of  <i;. 
river  Robe,  and  has  on  the  whole  a  clean  and  neat  appearance, 
now  little  trade,  having  in  this  respect  much  declincil  from  it-  • 
importance.     In  the  town  are  the  parish  church,  a  large  cha; 
Roman  Catholics,  a  chapel  for  Protestant  Dissenters,  a  market-house, 
a  dispensary,  a  bridewell,  and  the  Union  workhouse.     QunrUr  and 
petty  sessions  ore  held,  and  in  the  town  is  a  barrack  station  ami  u 
station  of  the  county  constabulary  force.     A  market  for  agricultural 
produce  is  held  weekly,  and  fairs  on  Whit-Monday  and  Decembc 

BALLINTOY.     [ANTRIM.] 

BALLSTON  SPA.    [NEW  YORK,] 

BALLY  ISLAND.     [BALL] 

BALLYCASTLE,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  the  pari«h  of 
Ramorn  and  barony  of  Cory,  a  small  seaport  and  post-town  a; 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  is  situated  on  an  open  bay  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Rathlin,  in  55°  10'  N.  lat,  6°  14'  W.  long.,  160  miliM  \.  from 
Dublin  :  the  population  in  1851  was  1669,  besides  274  in  the  Union 
workhouse.  Ballycastle  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  102,568  acres,  and  a  population  in  1S41  of 
26,010,  in  1851  of  20,974. 

Ballycastle  consist*  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  apart  The  upper  town  contains  some  neat  houses,  anil  in 
it  are  the  Episcopal  church,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians.  The  town  U  visited  for  sea- 
bathing. There  are  here  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  sessions 
house,  and  the  Union  workhouse.  Some  eighty  years  since  a  large 
amount  of  money  was  laid  out  by  the  proprietor,  aided  by  a  grant  of 
23,0001.  from  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  the  construction  of  piers,  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  shipping  of  coal  from  the  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  exposed  position  of  the  bay  however  made  it  impos- 
sible to  preserve  the  piers  from  the  violence  of  the  sea,  especially  in 
north-west  winds,  and  the  trade  which  appeared  likely  to  grow  into 
importance  was  destroyed  by  the  demolition  of  the  pi>  r-  S«ini>  kelp 
is  manufactured  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  is  a  small  retail  trade.  Four 
fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in 
the  town,  and  there  is  a  station  of  the  coast-guard. 

BAI.I.V<  'LAKE.     [ANTRIM.] 

BALLYMAHON,  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post- 
town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  chictly  in  the  par 
Shruel  and  barony  of  Kathcliue,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
riv, •!•  Inny,  in  63°  31'  N.  lat,  7°  48'  W.  long.,  distant  10  miles  S.  from 
Longford  and  68  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Dublin.   The  population  of  the 
town  in  1841  was  1229,  in  1851  it  was  1025,  exclusive  of  80  persons 
in  the  Union  workhouse.     Ballymohou  Poor-Law  Union  contiii 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  100,125  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1841  of  39,666,  in  1861  of  26,238. 

Ballymabou  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street,  Imilt  nlonx' >'•»     '"'••• 
of  a  hill  which  rises  with  a  gi-ntl-'  .  the  im-r  l.iink.     The 

Inny  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  five  arches.  The  town 
appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  castle  foun.'.i  I  lien:  by 
Mnh<jn,  king  of  Thomond,  in  960  ;  of  this  castle  the  only  remains  arc 
some  arches,  which  have  been  incorp"1""1' ''  w>1"  a  dwelling  l> 
Bollymahon  possesses  an  Episcopal  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  Motions-house,  a  market-house,  a  di«pensary,  and  the  Union  work- 
house. Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  is  a  station  of 
the  constabulary  force.  The  weekly  market,  chiefly  for  agricultural 
produce,  is  on  Thursday.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  Thursday  before  Ash- 
Wednesday,  on  May  llth,  on  August  llth,  and  on  November  21st 
The  fair  in  May  i*  a  considerable  fair  for  cattle.  Tin 
manufacturing  activity,  but  the  retail  trade  i*  of  some  amount. 
Three  miles  below  Ballymahon  the  river  Inny  falls  into  Lough  i 

BALLYMENA,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post 
and  the  scat  of  a  Poor- Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  K  i; 
barony  of  Lower  Toome  (with  the  suburb  of  llarryville 
of  BaUyclugand  barony  of  Lower  Antrim),  is  situaf.  1  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Braid  River.  -  miles  above  its  junction  with  tli 
64°  62'  N.  lat,  6°  15'  W.  long.,  33  miles  N  N.W.  fioni  I'-ell^t  l,y  tl,,; 
Belfast  and  Ballymeua  railway,  and  118  miles  N.  from  Dublin.     The 
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population  in  1841  was  5549;  in  "1851  it  was  6136,  besides  357  in 
the  Union  workhouse.  Ballymena  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  23 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  160,853  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1841  of  74,120,  in  1851  of  71,123. 

Ballymena  stands  iu  the  midst  of  a  very  densely-populated  district, 
extending  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Broughshane  on  the  east  to 
the  river  Bann  on  the  west.  The  population  here  unite  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  with  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  Ballymena  which  is 
their  chief  market  possesses  a  very  considerable  and  flourishing  trade 
both  in  linens  and  agricultural  produce.  The  town  is  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a  respectable  appearance.  There  are  an  Episcopal,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  three  Presbyterian  places  of 
worship ;  a  market-house  with  a  spire,  the  Union  workhouse,  a  dis- 
pensary, and  a  bridewell.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and 
the  town  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  county  constabulary.  Saturday 
is  the  market  day.  Fairs  are  held  on  July  26th  and  October  21st. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  bleach-greens.  The  surrounding  district 
although  divided  into  very  small  holdings  is  cultivated  to  advantage, 
and  presents  a  rich  and  pleasing  landscape. 

BALLYMONEY,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  a  market  and  post- 
town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Ballymoney 
and  barony  of  Upper  Dunluce,  is  situated  on  the  leading  road  from 
Belfast  to  Coleraine,  3  miles  E.  of  the  river  Bann,  in  55°  4'  N.  lat.,  6°  81' 
W.  long.,  18  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Ballymena,  8J  miles  S.E.  from 
Coleraine,  and  140  -niles  N.N.W.  from  Dublin  :  the  population  in 
1841  was  2490 ;  in  1851  it  was  2581,  exclusive  of  373  in  the  Union 
workhouse.  Ballymoney  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  23  electoral 
divisions,  with  an  area  of  127,115  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
50,710,  in  1851  of  42,418.  The  town  is  irregularly  built  on  a  small 
stream  which  runs  into  the  river  Bann.  It  contains  a  church  of  the 
Establishment,  a  chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  several  chapels  for 
Presbyterians,  a  town-hall,  a  dispensary,  the  Union  workhouse,  and  a 
bridewell.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held,  and  there  are  here 
stations  of  the  constabulary  and  the  revenue  police.  Ballymoney  has 
a  small  trade  in  linens.  A  market  for  linens  and  dairy  produce 
is  held  monthly,  and  fairs  are  held  on  May  6th,  July  10th  and 
October  10th. 

BALLYMORE.     [WESTMEATH.] 

BALLYNURE.     [ANTRIM.] 

BALLYSHANNON,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  a  market,  post, 
and  seaport  town,  and  the  seal  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parishes 
of  Inishmacsaint  and  Kilbarron,  in  the  barony  of  Tirhugh,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Erne  near  its  embouchure  on  the  Bay  of 
Donegal,  in  54"  30'  N.  lat.,  8°  11'  W.  long.,  26  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Kim i. -kill™,  and  129  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin  :  the  population  in 
1841  was  3513,  in  1851  it  waa  3697,  besides  334  persons  in  the 
Union  workhouse.  Ballyshannon  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  21 
electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  132,082  acres,  and  a  population  in 
1841  of  43,196,  in  1851  of  35,891. 

The  town  of  Ballyshannon  contains  an  episcopal  church,  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians ;  a  sessions  and  market-house, 
n  dispensary,  the  Union  workhouse,  and  infantry  barracks.  Bally- 
nhannon  is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary,  and  the  staff  of  the 
county  militia  is  stationed  here.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town. 
The  river  Erne  here  runs  over  a  wide  rocky  bed,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  14  arches.  About  400  yards  below  the  bridge  the  river- 
course  is  terminated  by  a  remarkable  cataract.  The  height  of  the 
cascade  varies  with  the  state  of  the  tide,  which  flows  up  to  the  base 
of  the  rocky  ledge  over  which  the  Erne  is  precipitated.  At  low 
water  the  fall  is  16  feet,  and  the  effect  at  all  times  fine  is  then  very 
imposing.  The  Erne  discharges  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  any 
other  river  of  Ireland  except  the  Shannon.  It  abounds  with  salmon; 
and  at  the  season  when  these  fish  return  from  the  sea  the  salmon-leap 
here  is  a  singular  and  interesting  spectacle.  The  course  of  the  Erne 
from  Lough  Erne  to  Ballyshannon,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  presents 
very  fine  river  scenery.  Ballyshannon  has  a  trifling  export  trade. 
Brewing,  distilling,  and  salt-making  are  carried  on.  Fairs  are  held 
four  times  in  the  year.  About  a  mile  N.W.  from  the  town,  on  the 
shore  of  Donegal  Bay,  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  Kilbarron,  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  the  O'C'lerys,  held  by  them  in  virtue  of  their 
office  as  hereditary  Annalists  of  Donegal.  It  was  by  members  of 
this  family  that  the  '  Irish  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters'  were  compiled 
after  their  expulxion  from  Kilbarron  in  A.D.  1632-36. 

BALLYVAGHAN,  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  a  fishing  village  and  the 
neat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  hi  the  parish  of  Drumcreehy  and  barony  of 
Burren,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Ballyvaghan  Bay,  on  the  south  side 
of  CJalway  Bay,  in  53"  7'  N.  lat.,  9°  5'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  S.  from 
Galway  by  water,  15  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Enuis,  and  139  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  Dnblin  :  the  population  of  the  village  in  1851  was  240,  besides 
417  in  the  Union  workhouse.  Ballyvaghan  Poor-Law  Union  contains 
11  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  71,063  acres,  and  a  population 
in  1841  of  11,969,  in  1851  of  8148.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and 
there  is  a  station  of  the  coast-guard. 

BALMKKIXO.     [KiKKsiiiHE.] 

I^UJi'iTIIKirY,  c.Hinty  .,f  Dublin,  Ireland,  a  village,  and  the  seat 

1'oor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of    Balrothery  and  barony  of 

Bulrothery  East,  is  situated  in  53°  25'  N.  lat.,  6°  10'  W.  long.,  on  the 

nld  IN  nl  <•  '>:irli   road  leading  coastwise  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda;  2 
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miles  S.S.W.  from  Balbriggan,  and  20  miles  N.N.E.  from  Dublin : 
the  population  in  1851  was  257,  and  556  in  the  Union  workhouse. 
Balrothery  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an 
area  of  75,133  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  27,852,  in  1851 
of  24,774. 

BALTIC  SEA  is  a  close  sea,  which  occupies  as  it  were  the  centre 
of  Northern  Europe,  separating  Sweden  and  the  Danish  islands  from 
Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  It  extends  from  54°  to  66°  N.  lat., 
and  from  10°  to  30°  E.  long.  It  is  separated  from  the  North  Sea  by 
the  low  and  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  land  which  forms  the 
southern  part  of  the  Danish  peninsula  of  Jutland.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  ocean  by  means  of  a  large  gulf  called  the  Kat- 
tegat, which  separates  Denmark  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  by 
three  straits — the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt — which 
may  be  considered  as  three  gates  by  which  the  Baltic  Sea  is  entered. 

The  main  body  of  the  Baltic  Sea  does  not  lie  in  one  direction. 
Between  Denmark  and  Prussia  it  extends  from  west  to  east,  but 
between  Cape  Torhamsudde  in  Sweden  and  Cape  Brusterort  in 
Prussia  it  bends  to  the  north  ;  the  remainder  of  the  main  body  lies 
nearly  due  north  and  south,  and  branches  off  into  three  large  gulfs, 
those  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Livonia. 

A  line  drawn  from  Swinemiinde  at  the  entrance  of  the  Stettiner 
Huff,  about  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Baltic,  to  Torneo,  is  little 
less  than  900  miles  long.  The  breadth  of  this  sea  is  not  great ;  and 
the  most  western  part  is  the  narrowest.  Between  the  Danish  islands 
and  the  coast  of  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg  it  is  nowhere  more  than 
30  miles  in  width,  and  frequently  less.  Farther  to  the  east  it  is  wider. 
The  island  of  Riigeu  is  upwards  of  50  miles  from  the  southern 
shores  of  Sweden.  Gradually  increasing  towards  the  east,  its  greatest 
width  is  at  its  bend  northward,  between  Torhamsudde  and 
Brusterort,  where  it  may  measure  about  150  miles.  The  main  body 
narrows  very  little  farther  to  the  north,  its  mean  width  being  always 
between  120  and  130  miles.  But  the  far-extended  limbs  of  this  part 
are  much  narrower.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  extends  to  the 
north  for  about  400  miles,  is  only  from  30  to  100  miles  wide  ;  and 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  runs  about  280  miles  to  the  east,  is  not 
more  than  from  40  to  70  miles  in  breadth.  The  smallest  of  the 
three  gulfs,  that  of  Livonia  or  Riga,  is  from  20  to  60  miles  wide ;  but 
it  extends  only  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south-east  between 
Livonia  and  Kurland. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  sea  according  to  the  calculations  of 
German  geographers  is  upwards  of  160,000  square  miles. 

The  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  from  the  Little  Belt  to  Cape 
Domesness  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  lined  by  numerous  sand-banks.  The  beach  is  covered  with  small 
pebbles  of  granite  and  porphyry,  which  in  some  places,  as  at  Dobberan 
in  Mecklenburg,  have  formed  walls  of  considerable  height  and  extent ; 
in  many  other  parts  there  are  downs  or  sand-hills.  This  part  of  the 
coast  is  characterised  by  fresh-water  lakes  called  Haffs,  which  are 
separated  from  the  sea  by  very  narrow  and  sandy  but  somewhat 
elevated  tracts  of  land  called  Nehrungs.  Cliffs  and  rocks  begin  to 
appear  near  Cape  Domesness ;  but  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia  are 
low,  and  commonly  sandy,  though  in  a  few  places  interrupted  by  a 
rocky  beach.  The  rocky  coast  becomes  general  at  Cape  Spinthambre 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  it  preserves  this  character 
along  this  gulf  and  that  of  Bothnia,  and  even  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sound  of  Kalmar,  which  separates  the 
island  of  OZlaud  from  the  continent.  With  the  exception  of  the 
innermost  recesses  of  both  gulfs,  which  are  low  and  sandy,  the  whole 
of  this  extensive  coast  is  rocky,  though  commonly  low,  rising  in  very 
few  places  to  more  than  50  feet.  Along  this  coast  there  are  numerous 
cliffs  and  rocky  islands  of  small  extent,  which  render  access  to  its 
ports  as  difficult  as  it  is  rendered  on  the  southern  shore  by  the 
numerous  sand-banks.  The  shores  of  the  Sound  of  Kalmar  are  sandy 
and  low,  but  at  Cape  Torhamsudde  rocks  appear  again  and  continue 
westward  to  Solfvitsborg  with  a  considerable  elevation.  The  remainder, 
or  the  coasts  of  Scania,  are  of  moderate  height,  but  not  rocky. 

The  basin  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is  of  considerable  extent.  On  the 
south  it  receives  by  the  Oder  and  Vistula  the  drainage  of  countries 
which  lie  300  miles  and  upwards  from  its  shores.  On  the  east  the 
Niemen  and  the  Diina,  near  their  sources,  drain  'countries  which  are 
from  250  to  300  miles  from  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  becomes  more  contracted,  though 
round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  southward  to  the  parallel  of  Stock- 
holm, it  generally  expends  150  miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  only  at  its 
western  extremity,  where  it  approaches  the  North  Sea,  that  the 
waters  falling  into  it  have  a  short  course,  frequently  only  a  few  miles. 
Comparing  the  extent  of  country  drained  by  the  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  Baltic  with  that  drained  by  the  rivers  which  fall 
in  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  it  appears  that  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Europe,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  even  by  the  latter  not  to  any  large  amount.  The 
drainage  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  Europe  goes  to  the 
Baltic. 

The  basin  of  close  seas  is  generally  bounded  by  mountains  or  high 
table-lands,  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  gulfs  of  Persia  and  of 
Arabia;  and  in  such  cases  the  countries  lying  within  the  basin  tire 
not  subject  to  have  their  climate  materially  influenced  by  that  of  the 
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countries  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  basin.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Baltic.  Only  a  comparatively  small  part,  not  one-fourth 
of  the  boundary  of  ite  basin,  is  formed  by  high  mountains ;  the 
remainder  rises  to  no  great  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
•inks  with  a  very  gradual  and  often  imperceptible  descent  towards 
the  sea,  By  this  singular  position  some  of  the  most  distinguishing 
peculiarities  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  country  about  it,  may  be 
explained. 

Perhaps  in  no  inhabited  country  on  the  globe  does  such  a  quantity 
of  snow  fall  as  in  the  countries  round  the  Baltic.  This  phenomenon 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  Baltic  being  alter- 
nately filled  with  warm  moisture,  and  subjected  to  a  dry  piercing 
cold ;  and  by  the  frequent  and  rapid  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  warm  moisture  is  brought  by  the  south-western  and  western 
winds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  the  low  peninsula  of  Jutland, 
and  the  equally  low  plains  of  northern  Germany,  as  far  as  Petersburg!! 
and  the  forest  of  Wolkhonsk,  where  the  Volga  rises.  Upon  a  sudden 
change  of  the  wind  to  the  north-east,  east,  or  south-east,  the  cold  dry 
air  from  the  frozen  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  elevated  countries  along 
the  Ural  Mountains,  or  the  cold  steppes  extending  to  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  moisture,  which  being 
suddenly  condensed,  covers  in  the  form  of  snow  the  countries  round 
the  Baltic.  In  summer  the  same  causes  produce  an  alternation  of 
rainy  and  fair  weather.  To  this  peculiar  character  of  their  climate 
these  countries  owe  their  wealth.  Though  not  endowed  with  great 
fertility,  the  soil  being  with  very  few  exceptions  sandy  and  light,  they 
abound  in  timber  of  the  best  quality — support  in  their  green  pastures 
innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  grain, 
which  have  made  these  districts  the  richest  granary  of  the  globe.  No 
other  portion  of  the  earth  approaching  so  near  the  Polar  Circle  can  be 
compared  with  them  in  natural  wealth. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  qualities  by  which  the  Baltic  is  distinguished 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  climate  of  its  basin.  By  experi- 
ment* it  has  been  found  that  3  Ibe.  of  water  taken  from  the  North 
Sea  contain  747  grains  of  salt,  but  the  same  quantity  from  the  Baltic 
does  not  yield  more  than  389  grains.  In  general  it  is  calculated  that 
salt  constitutes  only  from  one-thirtieth  to  one-fortieth  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic;  but  here  also  some  variations  exist.  The 
northern  parts,  especially  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  contain  less  salt  than  the 
others,  and  the  amount  varies  greatly  according  to  the  seasons.  At 
Midsummer  only  a  ton  of  salt  can  be  obtained  from  about  300  tons 
of  sea-water  taken  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  while  at  Christmas 
50  tons  give  the  some  quantity.  The  weight  of  the  water  taken  from 
the  centre  of  the  Baltic  is  to  that  of  fresh  water  as  1-038  or  1-041  to 
1-000  ;  that  of  the  Atlantic  is  1-288.  This  small  degree  of  witness  is 
doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  immense  quantity  of  fresh  water 
which  in  spring-time  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  when  the 
snow  is  melting,  is  brought  down  by  the  numerous  swollen  and  rapid 
riven.  The  streams  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  are  more 
numerous  and  rapid  than  the  rest,  accordingly  this  portion  of  the 
Baltic  contains  less  salt  than  other  parts. 

The  comparatively  small  depth  of  the  Baltic  may  perhaps  in  some 
degree  be  attributed  to  the  numerous  rivers  which  now  into  it  In 
this  respect  the  Baltic  may  be  considered  as  the  vast  [estuary  of  a 
great  number  of  streams,  and  the  greatest  part  of  its  surface  is  filled 
up  by  the  bars  formed  by  rivers,  which  in  spring-time  are  exceedingly 
turbid  and  carry  down  vast  quantities  of  earthy  matter.  This  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  its  depth  being  greatest  where  no  great 
riven  enter,  as  near  the  Island  of  Bornholm,  and  between  it  and  the 
coast  of  Sweden,  where  it  is  110  and  even  115  fathoms  deep,  while  in 
general  it  only  attains  from  40  to  60  fathoms.  The  common  depth  of 
the  North  Sea  is  from  120  to  160  fathoms. 

To  these  two  circumstances—  the  small  degree  of  saltness  and  the 
little  depth  of  it*  waters— it  is  to  bo  attributed  that  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  nearly  every  year  are  covered  with  ice,  which  in  general  from 
the  end  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  April  nimt*  u|>  the  harbours, 
straits,  and  bays,  and  interrupts  navigation.  In  the  gulfs  of  Finland 
and  of  Bothnia  the  freezing  begins  sooner  and  ends  later.  In  the  first 
months  of  the  year  great  pieces  of  ice  are  sometimes  met  with 
between  Stockholm  and  the  islands  of  Dagoe  and  Oe»eL  It  even 
happens,  though  rarely,  that  extensive  portions  of  the  Baltic  arc 
frown  over.  According  to  tradition  a  communication  over  the  ice 
was  established  in  1333  between  the  town  of  Lubeck  and  the  Danish 
islands  and  the  coast  of  Prussia,  and  public-house*  were  erected  along 
the  road.  In  1658  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  marched  an  army  over  both 
Belts  to  the  conquest  of  Zealand,  and  in  1 809  a  Russian  corps  passed 
from  Finland  to  Sweden  over  the  ice,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  called  the  Quarken. 

The  waves  of  the  Baltic  do  not  rise  to  such  a  height  as  in  the  North 
Sea,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Atlantic,  but  they  break  much  more 
abruptly.  The  first  circumstance  is  probably  caused  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  sea,  and  the  second  by  iU  inconsiderable  depth. 

The  current  of  the  Baltic  may  be  compared  to  th.it  of  n  wide  river 
or  a  large  actuary.  It  commences  at  the  remotest  extremities,  and 
iU  course  is  towards  the  outlets  of  the  sea.  The  greatest  volume  of 
fresh  water  is  discharged  by  numerous  riven  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whose  united  waten  form  a  current  win.  h  i- 
T«ry  rapid  in  the  strait  of  the  Quarken.  It  becomes  less  rapid  where 


the  gulf  enlarges,  and  divides  afterwards  at  the  Aland  Islands  into 
different  branches,  which  however  again  unite,  and  the  stream  is  felt 
over  the  whole  surface  in  the  central  parts  of  the  sea,  until  it  makes 
iU  exit  through  the  three  straits,  being  most  sensible  in  the  Little 
Belt  What  is  commonly  observed  in  wide  actuaries  happens  hero 
also.  When  a  strong  wind  has  blown  directly  into  the  entran 
some  time,  it  changes  the  current,  and  causes  an  influx  of  water  from 
the  open  sea.  Such  a  temporary  current  is  said  to  exist  sometimes 
even  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  after  a  long  prevalence 
of  north-west  winds. 

The  tides,  which  rise  to  a  greater  height  in  the  North  Sea  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  especially  along  the  shores  »(  <  lermany 
and  Jutland,  decrease  rapidly  in  the  Kattegat,  so  that  in  some  places 
they  produce  only  weak  and  irregular  oscillations  of  the  water. 
Their  feeble  efforts  may  still  be  traced  in  the  three  straits,  but  farther 
southward  they  disappear  entirely.  At  Copenhagen  the  average  tide 
is  about  one  foot 

The  Swedish  naturalists  have  observed  a  rise  of  the  waters  in  the 
Baltic  which  seems  to  proceed  from  another  cause.  The  surface  some- 
times rises  to  three  feet  and  upwards  above  the  ordinary  level,  ami 
maintains  itself  at  that  height  sometimes  only  for  a  few  days,  but 
occasionally  for  several  weeks  altogether.  This  change  occurs  in  all 
seasons,  but  is  most  frequent  in  autumn.  This  phenomenon  has  not 
yet  been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Baltic  does  not  abound  in  fish  either  as  to  species  or  numbers. 
The  herring  once  visited  it  in  shoals,  and  this  fishery  was  e 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  along  the  coasts  of  Scania,  or  southern 
Sw.-den;  but  since  that  time  only  individuals  have  been  caught     It 
would  even  seem  that  it  has  abandoned  the  Kattegat     But  on  the 
eastern  .coast  of  Sweden,  especially  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  a 
caught  in  great  numbers,  which  is  only  distinguished  from  the  herring 
by  its  being  smaller.  It  is  called  stromling,  and  is  the  only  fish  • 
Baltic  which  is  not  consumed  in  its  fresh  state,  but  dried,  salted,  oud 
otherwise  prepared  for  a  distant  market     The  greatest  qunnt 
taken  between  the  Quarken  and  the  Aland  Islands,  and  many  families  on 
this  coast  gain  their  subsistence  by  this  fishery.      The  next  most 
important  fishery  is  that  in  the  straits  between  the  Danish  islands. 
Many  species,  which  ore  not  found  farther  to  the  east,  especially  those  of 
the  cod  kind,  enter  these  straits  from  the   Kattegat,  and  afford  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  .-mall*  i- 
islands.     On  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltic  only  a  few  families  sub- 
fishing   alone,  if  we  except  the  Island  of  Gottland  and  the  Aland 
Islands,  on  which  a  considerable  number  of  seals  are  killed 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  which  in  winter  attaches  itself  to  these  islands. 
The  most  abundant  species  of  fish  next  to  those  already  named  arc 
salmon,  sturgeon,  turbot,  flounder,  and  the  sword-fish.     Whales  are 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  cast  upon  the  shore   in   a  dead   state.      The 
li'li'liinut  J'huctrna  in  frequently  caught  along  the  shores  of  Scania. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  Baltic  we  must  notice  amber.  Though 
met  with  sometimes  in  a  few  other  countries,  as  in  Sicily,  it  is  . 
on  the  southern  coast  of  this  sea  that  it  is  produced  in  considerable 
quantities.      Part  is  dug  in  a  few  places  at  a  distance  of  200  fc<  < 
the  beach ;  and  part  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  waves  after  a  prevalence 
of  north-westerly  and  westerly  winds.     Large  quantities   have  been 
lately  dug  up  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  Angersk,  or  Anserche,  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Kurlaud. 

The  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic  supply  timber,  grain  of 
different  kinds,  hides,  tallow,  *<x,  in  the  greatest  abundon<  • 
first  quality.  If  we  except  the  seas  contiguous  to  the  I'.riti-h  Inlands, 
and  that  which  incloses  the  maritime  tracts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  no 
portion  of  the  ocean  is  so  much  frequented  by  ships  as  the  lioltic.  In 
1849,  the  total  number  of  vessels  which  passed  inwards  and  outwards 
through  the  Sound  was  18,969,  and  between  3000  and  4000  more  pawed 
through  the  Canal  of  Kiel  and  the  Great  Belt ;  and  all  HUH  in  spite.  <>f  the 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  to  which  the  navigation  •  i 
subject  These  difficulties  arise  partly  from  the  narrowness  of  tl 
and  partly  from  its  numerous  sand-banks  along  the  southern  and 
eastern  shores,  where  shipwrecks  ore  more  frequent  than  in  any  other 
part.  Besides  this,  the  harbours  of  the  Baltic  arc  shut  up  for  three  or 
four  months  by  the  ice,  and  thus  the  navigation  is  interrupted  for 
nearly  one-third  of  the  year.  Another  disadvantage  is  the  shallowness 
of  the  harbours  on  the  southern  coast  and  the  complete  wont  of  tides. 
No  vessel  drawing  20  feet  of  water  can  enter  any  harbour  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  most  of  them  admit  only  such  as  draw  15 
or  16  feet  Consequently  the  vessels  which  visit  these  ports  average 
only  between  200  and  300  tons.  This  circumstance  place* 
<  ..nut  He*  under  great  disadvantages  in  carrying  on  a  commerce  with 
remote  parts,  as  in  long  voyages  the  profits  arising  from  large  vessels 
ore  much  greater  than  when  small  ships  are  used.  The  harbours  to 
the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  much  deeper,  and  admit  vessels 
of  600  tons  and  upwards;  but  as  these  countries  are  lens  productive 
their  trade  i*  in  consequence  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  Swede*  long  since  observed  that  some  places  formerly  covered 
by  the  sea  had  become  dry  laud  in  the  course  of  time.     Tlii    •• 
some  Swedish  naturalist* to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  1 1, 
lowering.  But  a*  this  opinion  eould  not  lie  adopted  without  sup! 
that  the  surface  of  the  whole  ocean  underwent  a  similar  change,  others 
thought  that  tbe  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  was  slowly 
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rising.  Celsius,  a  century  ago,  calculated  from  some  traditional  data, 
that  this  rise  amounted  to  about  45  inches  in  a  century.  It  is  certain 
that,  especially  along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  still  more  to  the  north 
of  the  Quarken,  several  tracts  are  now  dry  land  which  were  formerly 
covered  by  the  sea ;  as  for  instance  near  Torneo,  some  places  which 
were  passed  over  in  boats  by  the  French  astronomers  when  they 
measured  a  degree,  are  now  changed  into  meadows.  As  however  this 
portion  of  the  gulf  receives  very  numerous,  large,  and  rapid  rivers, 
which  bring  down  great  quantities  of  stones  and  earthy  matter,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  these  changes  have  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  rivers. 

The  Baltic  is  called  by  the  Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  Ostaee,  or 
Eastern  Sea.  It  is  uncertain  whence  the  name  of  Baltic  is  derived. 
In  a  speculation  of  Dr.  Latham's  in  Smith's  '  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography,'  it  is  derived  from  Baltia,  a  name  given  to  an  island  oif 
the  coast  of  Scythia  by  Pliny  (xxxvii.  7).  Dr.  Latham  believes  further 
that  the  Danish  island  of  Fyen  or  Sealand,  or  both,  represents  Baltia,  and 
that  the  name  of  Belli  given  to  the  channel  by  the  Danish  islands  and 
Jutland,  also  originated  in  the  ancient  Baltia.  The  term  Baltic  was 
first  used  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  a  monk  of  the  1 2th  century,  in  his 
description  of  the  Baltic  and  the  countries  about  it.  In  the  Lithuanian 
language,  which  probably  had  some  affinity  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Prussians,  balta  signifies  '  white ;'  and  it  would  seem  that  seas  which 
in  winter  are  partly  covered  with  ice  have  frequently  been  called 
White  Seas. 

(Catteau's  Tableau  de  la  Mer  Baltique;  Travels  of  Von  Buch, 
Thompson,  Schubert.) 

BALTIMORE.     [CORK,  County  of.] 

BALTIMORE,  a  considerable  city  in  the  county  of  the  same  name 
in  the  state  of  Maryland,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Baltimore 
in  sitimtod  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Patapsco,  and  between  it  and 
Gunpowder  River,  both  of  which  streams  empty  themselves  into 
Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  west  side  near  its  head.  The  county  is  sepa- 
rated from  Ann  Arundel  county  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the 
Patapsco,  and  from  Harford  county  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the 
Gunpowder.  On  the  west  and  north-west  it  joins  Frederick  county, 
has  Pennsylvania  on  the  north,  and  is  bounded  by  Chesapeake  Bay 
on  the  south-east. 

In  1729  an  act  was  passed  by  the  proprietary  government  of  Mary- 
land for  erecting  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  was  laid  out  and  called  Baltimore,  from  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Maryland.  For  many  years  it  did  not 
flourish,  and  in  1765  it  contained  only  about  fifty  houses.  The  rapid 
extension  of  the  place  may  be  ascribed  to  its  position,  which  is  favour- 
able for  foreign  trade. 

The  town  of  Baltimore  is  built  round  a  basin  which  forms  one  of  the 
securest  harbours  in  the  United  States,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
2000  sail  of  merchant-ships.  The  entrance  to  this  harbour,  which  is 
narrow,  is  defended  by  a  fort.  The  harbour  is  generally  deep  enough 
to  receive  ships  of  large  burden,  but  only  small  vessels  can  go  quite 
up  to  the  town.  As  from  its  formation  vessels  can  only  depart  from 
thia  harbour  with  the  wind  in  a  particular  quarter,  it  is  usual  for 
large  ships  to  load  and  unload  in  a  harbour  near  the  mouth  of  the 
basin,  which  in  formed  by  a  neck  of  land  called  Fell's  Point.  For  the 
convenience  of  being  near  to  the  shipping  many  stores  and  houses 
have  been  built  on  this  point,  and  these  are  now  so  numerous  as  to  be 
joined  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  exports  of  Baltimore  consist  principally  of  tobacco,  wheat, 
wheat-flour,  maize,  hemp,  and  flax ;  and  its  imports  of  colonial  pro- 
duce and  the  principal  European  products  and  manufactures.  Much 
of  the  export  trade  formerly  carried  on  at  this  port  has  been  transferred 
to  New  York.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  the  commercial 
activity  of  Baltimore  by  the  construction  of  railways  and  canals. 

Baltimore  is  laid  out  with  regularity ;  the  streets,  some  of  which  are 
of  considerable  width,  are  generally  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
town  contains  several  large  and  handsome  churches.  The  cathedral  con- 
tains a  fine  organ.  The  citizens  have  erected  a  monument  to  General 
AVafihington  :  the  statue,  which  is  15  feet  high,  is  placed  on  a  circular 
pedestal  which  stands  on  a  base  50  feet  square ;  the  summit  is  160  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  as  a  spot  has  been  chosen  for  the  erection  of  the 
monument  which  is  100  feet  above  high- water  mark,  the  statue  is  a 
very  conspicuous  object :  it  was  sculptured  in  Italy. 

The  progress  of  the  town  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement 
of  it*  population  at  various  periods : — 
1775,     5,934 


1820,  62,738 

1830,  80,625 

1840,  134,379 

1850,  169,012 


1790,  13,503 
1800,  26,614 
1810,  46,555 

During  the  last  war  between  England  and  America  fin  September, 
1814),  an  attack  was  made  upon  this  city  by  the  British  troops  under 
'•••il  Rogs.     The  assailants  were  repulsed  by  the  citizens  with  con- 
siderable lorn  on  both  sides.   To  commemorate  this  event  the  inhabit- 
ants have  erected  a  monument  of  marble  35  feet  in  height,  which 
tli^y  call  the  battle  monument,  and  upon  which  are  inscribed  the 
••<  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  fell  on  the  occasion. 

•  ivenrity  of  Maryland,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  state 
in  1812,  is  situated  in  Baltimore,  and  had  in  1851  in  its  medical  school 
100  student*,  under  the  care  of  six  professors.  The  Washington 


Medical  College,  which  was  incorporated  in  1833,  also  in  Baltimore, 
had  25  students  in  1851.  Another  institution  for  more  general 
education,  which  is  called  St.  Mary's  College,  is  under  the  direction 
of  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  founded  in  1791,  and  has  a  library  of 
19,600  volumes,  with  a  good  collection  of  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus. 

Baltimore  sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  one 
member  to  the  Senate  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

The  city  is  about  34  miles  N.E.  from  Washington,  and  83  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  situated  in  39"  19'  N.  lat.,  and  76"  44' 
W.  long. 

(Thompson's  A fyedo ;  Hall's  Travels  in  A merica  ;  A merican  A Imanac  ; 
Papers  Presented  to  Congress.) 

BALTINGLASS,  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  a  post-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Baltinglasa  and  barony  of 
Upper  Talbotstown,  is  situated  on  the  river  Slaney  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Wicklow,  in  62°  56'  N.  lat.,  6°  43'  W.  long. ;  distant 
37  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin:  the  population  in  1851  was  1572  in  the 
town,  1016  in  the  workhouse,  12  in  the  fever  hospital,  and  35  in  the 
bridewell.  Baltinglass  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  28  elec^al  divi- 
sions, with  an  area  of  139,108  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of 
38,305,  in  1851  of  27,324. 

Baltinglass  formerly  possessed  a  considerable  trade  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  linens,  woollens,  and  diapers.  Its  trade  ia  now  confined  to 
bleaching.  The  town  ia  well  built  and  is  agreeably  situated.  It  pos- 
sesses a  good  market-place,  an  infirmary,  a  dispensary,  a  bridewell, 
and  a  savings  bank.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held.  The  county 
constabulary  have  a  station  here.  Ten  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  parish  church,  standing  in  the  valley  a  little  above  the 
town,  comprises  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Cistercian  abbey,  called 
De  Valla  Salutis,  founded  here  by  Dermot  MacMurrogh,  king  of 
Leinster,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  abbot's  castle 
adjoining,  in  later  times  occupied  by  the  Lords  Baltinglass,  remains 
in  good  preservation.  Baltinglass  before  the  Union  sent  two  members 
to  the  Irish  Parliament.  An  eminence  on  the  east  is  crowned  by  a 
remarkable  ancient  entrenchment  called  Rathcoran. 

BAMBARRA  is  an  extensive  country  in  the  interior  of  Northern 
Africa.  On  the  west  it  extends  to  5°  W.  long.,  and  on  the  east 
probably  at  least  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  Towards  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  about  16°  N.  lat., 
and  to  the  south  it  extends  perhaps  to  about  9°  N.  lat.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Bambarras,  a  tribe  of  negroes  who  are  the  native 
occupants  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  eastern  and  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  plain,  slightly 
undulating,  and  intersected  by  rivers  of  considerable  size,  which  in 
the  rainy  season  overflow  their  banks,  and  inundate  considerable 
tracts  of  land.  Along  the  banks  of  the  principal  river  of  the  country 
(the  Joliba)  a  dead  flat  of  great  extent  lies  on  both  sides.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  this  division  has  been  changed  into  marshes  by  the 
annual  inundations  of  the  rivers.  The  western  or  less  extensive  half 
is  hilly  and  even  mountainous,  comprehending  the  eastern  declivities 
of  an  extensive  mountain  system  called  the  KONQ  MOUNTAINS. 

The  climate  is  various.  It  is  sultry  and  oppressive  in  the  plains, 
especially  on  the  boundary  of  the  Great  Desert,  but  where  the  country 
rises  into  hills  the  air  is  comparatively  cool.  About  the  middle 
of  June  violent  gusts  of  wind  accompanied  by  thunder  and  rain 
usher  in  the  rainy  season,  which  continues  till  the  month  of 
November.  During  this  time  the  diurnal  rains  are  very  heavy,  and 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west.  The  termination  of 
the  rainy  season  is  likewise  attended  with  violent  tornadoes,  after 
which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north-east,  and  continues  to  blow  from 
that  quarter  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  north-east  wind  changes  the 
face  of  the  country :  the  grass  soon  becomes  dry  and  withered ;  the 
rivers  subside  very  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  trees  shed  their  leaves. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Niger,  here  called  Joliba  or  D'joliba,  that 
is, 'the  great  water,' or 'the  great  river.'  [NIGER.]  Where  this  river 
descends  from  the  mountain  region  it  forms  some  cataracts  near 
Bammakoo,  not  far  from  the  western  boundary  of  Bambarra.  From 
this  point  it  runs  through  the  hilly  country  and  the  plain,  commonly 
between  extremely  low  banks  towards  the  east,  north-east,  and  north- 
north-east.  Numerous  villages  and  some  considerable  places,  as  Sego, 
Sansanding,  Silla,  and  Jennde,  stand  upon  this  stream.  Below  Sego 
the  river  divides  into  two  branches,  which  again  unite  at  Isaca,  a 
village  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  below  Jennde.  Afterwards 
it  falls  into  the  eastern  part  of  a  large  lake  called  D'ebbee  or  D'ebo, 
and  issuing  from  itbn  the  northern  side  passes  to  Timbuctoo.  In  this 
tract  the  river  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  from  60  to  80  tons  burden, 
and  drawing  six  or  seven  feet  water.  No  considerable  river  joins  it  in 
its  course  through  Bambarra  from  the  north ;  but  from  the  south  it 
receives  many  tributaries,  as  the  Bagoe  and  the  Koraba.  The  Koraba 
is  navigated  by  vessels  of  60  or  80  tons  burden. 

Of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Bambarra  not  much  is  known.  Iron 
seems  to  abound  in  many  districts,  and  utensils  of  this  metal  arc 
made  and  exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  Salt  is  imported 
in  largo  quantities  from  the  Sahara  and  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

Among  the  vegetables  cultivated  are  maize,  millet,  cassava,  yams, 
cotton,  and  water-melons;  also  French  beans  and  onions.  In  the 
rainy  season  cabbages,  carrots,  and  turnips  are  raised.  Tobacco  is 
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pUnt«<l  in  some  <!UtricU;  and  in  others  tlie  indigo  plant  grows 
•pontoneouily.  Of  the  small  number  of  fruit-tree*  which  are  met  with 
the  pistachio  i*  the  principal.  From  the  keniel  of  the  butter-tree,  called 
by  Park  the  ahea-tree,  and  by  Caillid  ct,  an  ash-gray  butter  isextracted, 
which  is  a  considerable  object  of  agricultural  industry  and  trade. 

In  the  southern  district  the  enormous  baobab  is  very  common  and 
it*  fruit  much  esteemed.  After  the  shell  has  been  broken,  the  pulp 
is  taken  out,  dried  well  in  the  sun,  and  then  slightly  pounded  to 
extract  the  fecula,  which  is  used  for  sauces,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
honey.  Among  other  tree*  are  liambarta  of  great  size,  and  tamarind  - 
trees.  Ropes  are  made  of  Ribifctu  Cannibiniu;  and  the  Kltamnut 
Lotut  bears  a  fruit  of  a  pleasant  taste,  rather  acid,  and  in  colour 
resembling  gingerbread.  Many  district*!  are  covered  with  extensive 
:  IMS* 

The  pastures  both  in  the  wooded  tracts  and  in  the  open  plains 
being  extensive  and  excellent,  the  domestic  animals  are  numerous,  as 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses  of  a  fine  breed.  Poultry 
abounds  in  every  district,  and  wild  guinea-fowls  are  very  common. 
Dogs  are  reared  and  fattened  for  food.  In  the  rivers  there  are  alliga- 
tors an<Uurtles,  besides  fish  in  great  abundance,  which  afford  subsist- 
ence to  a  great  number  of  families  along  the  Joliba.  Dried  fish  U  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  marshes,  which  in  many  parts 
are  of  very  great  extent,  are  frequented  by  numbers  of  aquatic  birds, 
as  pelicans,  egrets,  trumpet-birds,  puffins,  Barbary  ducks,  teals,  and 
various  other  species.  A  large  quantity  of  honey  is  collected  from 
bee-hives  placed  in  trees.  The  termite  hills  are  here  as  numerous  as 
on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal ;  but  they  are  only  18  inches  or  2  feet 
in  height,  whilst  on  the  coast  they  commonly  attain  8  or  9  feet. 

The  aborigines  of  Bambarra  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  much  in 
civilisation.  They  compose  the  peasantry  of  the  country.  The  soil 
however  is  ill-cultivated  by  them,  aud  their  villages  are  disgustingly 
dirty.  These  people  eat  all  sorts  of  animals,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice, 
serpents,  and  lizards.  Nearly  all  that  they  cultivate  for  the  market  is 
u  little  cotton,  which  they  exchange  for  salt. 

Among  them  two  other  tribes  of  negroes  have  formed  establishments, 
the  Mandingoes  and  the  Foulahs,  who  have  removed  from  the  Kong 
Mountains.  These  compose  the  population  of  the  towns,  and  are  the 
mechanics  and  merchants.  Having  embraced  Islainism  they  are 
much  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  Bambarras ;  and  Oaillii5 
observes  that  in  some  places  public  schools  are  erected,  in  which 
reading  and  writing  are  taught 

The  Moors  who  are  dispersed  over  the  western  parts  of  the  Great 
Desert  have  established  themselves  in  the  towns,  especially  along  the 
Joliba,  where  they  occupy  themselves  with  trade.  Having  introduced 
laUmism  they  have  obtained  a  great  degree  of  authority  with  the 
petty  sovereigns  of  the  country  and  the  Maudiugoes  and  Foulahs. 

The  language  of  the  Bambarras  has  a  great  affinity  to  that  of  the 
Mandingoes  according  to  Mungo  Park ;  but  CoilliiS  states  that  they 
have  also  a  peculiar  dialect. 

Bambarra  carries  on  a  very  active  commerce  though  it  is  limited  to 
a  small  number  of  commodities.  The  Mandingoes  export  ivory  to  the 
European  establishments  on  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  The  Moors  established  in  the  towns  along  the  Niger 
carry  on  an  extensive  commerce  through  the  Sahara,  with  the  countries 
along  the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  trading  places  are  from  east 
to  west,  Jennee,  SASSANDINO,  SEOO,  Yamina,  Bammakoo,  and  BounS. 
BounS,  to  the  south-west  of  Bammakoo,  in  the  principal  market  for 
gold,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Kong  Mountains  westward  from 
Bambarra.  Small  canoes  go  from  Jennie  to  BounS  and  return  laden 
with  the  gold.  Besides  gold  the  principal  articles  of  exchange  ore 
slaves,  ivory,  and  coarse  cotton-cloth  made  by  the  natives  :  they  are 
exchanged  for  salt  brought  from  the  desert,  for  tobacco,  hardware,  and 
European  merchandise  In  their  way  to  the  northern  countries  they 
nu»  through  Timbuctoo,  which  is  the  general  depot  fur  the  trattic. 
There  seems  also  to  exist  some  trade  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  from 
which  salt  is  imported. 

Bambarra  is  governed  by  a  number  of  petty  independent  chiefs, 
who  often  go  to  war  with  one  another.  The  towns  inhabited  by  the 
Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  and  Moon,  seem  to  bo  independent  of  the 
sovereigns  in  whose  countries  they  are  situated. 

(Mungo  Park ;  Reuuell ;  Caillic' ;  maps  in  Muugo  Park's  and  CaiUic'a 
Tratctt.) 

BAMBERO,  the  chief  town  of  the  bailiwick  of  Bambcrg  (which  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria),  and  the  seat  of  the  former  prince-bishops  of  Bamberg,  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  delightful  districts  in  Central 
Germany.  Itisbuilton  the  banks  of  the  Regnitz  which  here  divides  into 
four  branches,  about  3  miles  above  the  influx  of  that  river  into  the 
Main,  about  160  mile*  by  railway  N.W.  from  Munich,  and  30  miles  W. 
fp.in  Itaireuth.  The  three  quarters  into  which  the  RegniU  divides  the 
town  are  united  by  two  bridge*.  The  town  contains  2000  house*,  13 
churches,  1.1  places  of  instruction  and  public  charities,  snd  9  military 
edifice*.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  21,000,  of  whom  not 
more  than  J500  are  Protestants  and  560  Jew  .  (!»•  remainder  being 
Roman  Catholics.  Bamberg,  one-half  of  which  is  built  in  the  form  uf 
an  amphitheatre,  on  seven  eminences,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  bv  *  colony  of  Saxons  who  settled  in  these  parts  in  the 
year  804,  and  rt  was  cmlicllished  by  Charlemagne  with  the  church  of 


St.  Martin.  The  deep  ditches  bordering  its  ramparts  which  have  been 
partially  razed  are  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens ;  the  whole  place  is 
well  paved  and  lighted.  Amongst  the  building*  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  a  cathedral  with  bar  towers  rebuilt  in  11  111,  in  the 
Byzantine  style ;  but  the  pointed  arch  appears  in  the  vaulting  of  the 
interior  except  at  the  east  end  of  the  structure,  which  is  of  more 
ancient  date  and  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  its 
plain  arches ;  it  contains  monuments  in  memory  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Pious  and  his  virgin  consort  Cuuigunda,  Pope  Clement  II., 
and  several  Bamberg  prelates;  a  '  Resurrection'  by  Tintoretto  adorns 
the  high  altar ;  aud  there  are  other  pieces  by  Van  Dyck,  Sandrart, 
Merian,  ke.,  in  other  parts  of  the  interior.  The  high  altar  which  U  in 
an  elaborate  Greek  style  is  entirely  out  of  character  with  the  edifice. 
The  whole  of  this  fine  cathedral  has  lately  undergone  a  thorough  repair. 
The  edifice  as  well  as  the  venerable  palace  close  to  it  crowns  St.  Peter's 
Mount ;  the  palace  once  an  imperial  and  episcopal  residence  has  been 
degraded  into  a  guard-house,  stables,  coach-houses,  &c.  Opposite  to 
these  buildings  stands  the  episcopal  palace,  which  U  three  stories  high, 
and  built  in  the  Italian  style :  it  was  begun  in  1702,  but  not  more 
than  one-half  has  been  completed  ;  there  are  some  frescoes  and  paint- 
ings of  much  merit  in  the  apartments.  The  church  of  St.  James  is 
remarkable  for  its  handsome  portal,  a  cupola  painted  in  fresco,  and 
several  good  altar-pieces.  The  Benedictine  monastery  on  St.  Michael's 
Mount  which  overlooks  the  town  has  been  transformed  into  an  asylum 
for  the  reception  of  aged  burgesses  and  their  wives,  and  the  adjacent 
provostry  into  an  hospital  for  lunatics.  The  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Stephen  is  now  a  Protestant  place  of  worship ;  and  the  Franciscan 
monastery  is  the  seat  of  local  government  and  justice,  and  its  former 
yard  and  grounds  have  been  appropriated  to  a  fruit-market. 

There  is  no  church  in  Bamberg  however  comparable  for  grandeur, 
simplicity,  and  internal  beauty,  and  embellishments  with  that  of  St. 
Martin,  which  was  erected  by  the  Jesuits  between  the  years  1690  aud 
1693.  The  Jesuits'  college  attached  to  it  has  a  library  well  furnished 
with  printed  books,  and  containing  upwards  of  1800  manuscripts 
written  on  vellum,  belonging  to  periods  between  the  8th  and  16th  cen- 
turies ;  close  adjoining  to  it  are  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  particularly 
rich  in  conchology  and  entomology,  a  collection  of  instruments  and 
apparatus  for  experimental  philosophy,  lecture-rooms  for  divinity  and 
philosophy,  fie.  The  buildings  of  the  Gymnasium  are  in  the  same 
street.  The  Maxplatz  (Maximilian  Square),  a  spacious  market 
forms  a  prominent  embellishment  of  the  town  ;  and  the  Ernestiuian 
Institution  for  educating  young  ecclesiastics  stands  on  one  side  of  it. 
Near  the  synagogue  is  a  handsome  theatre  and  ball-room. 

The  GeierswO'rth,  a  winter  residence  of  the  prince-bishops,  built  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Regnitz,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Court  of  Appeal ; 
its  gardens  contain  a  bathing  establishment  as  well  as  an  open  street 
On  on  island  united  to  the  upper  or  western  quarter  and  lower  town 
by  a  stone  bridge  stands  the  Kathhaus,  or  town-hall,  which  is  covered 
externally  with  rude  fresco  paintings.  The  Ludwig  Canal  which  con- 
nects the  Main  with  the  Danube  issues  out  of  the  Regnitz  close  to  the 
town-hall. 

The  Infirmary,  erected  by  Bishop  Erthal,  with  its  anatomical, 
surgical,  and  clinical  schools,  larboratory,  and  botanic  garden,  is 
another  of  those  institutions  of  which  the  Bombergers  have  reason  to 
be  proud.  Till  the  year  1685  they  had  a  university,  which  was  then 
changed  into  a  Gymnasium  Academicum,  but  this  seminary  in  1804 
was  replaced  by  a  Lyceum,  where  a  complete  course  of  divinity  and 
philosophy  is  given,  and  the  former  medical  faculty  has  been  retained. 
The  studies  pursued  in  the  modern  Gymnasium  too  are  of  a  very 
comprehensive  kind  and  directed  by  eight  professors  and  five  tt :. 
There  is  a  training-school  for  teachers;  horticulture  is  one  of  the 
branches  of  instruction  taught  Besides  elementary  schools  for  the 
lower  classes  Bamberg  poaaonsos  a  school  for  mechanics,  a  Jews'  school, 
on  academy  for  drawing,  a  society  for  'promoting  genuine  piety  with 
brotherly  love,'  founded  in  1618,  another  for  aiding  the  sick  and  necessi- 
tous, and  a  third  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
number  of  libraries  and  collections,  public  and  private,  is  considrnil>l.< ; 
among  them  are  the  Royal  Library  with  about  66,000  volumes  and 
many  scarce  manuscripts,  a  chapter  library,  and  throe  school  libraries ; 
the  Town  Museum  of  Natural  History,  rich  in  specimens,  and  the  Cabi- 
net of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  attached  to  the  Lyceum  ; 
various  private  collections  in  the  town,  among  which  we  may  ment  ion 
Von  Stengel's,  which  contains  above  13,000  wood  and  copper-plate 
engravings.  Bamberg  claims  the  honour  of  having  printed  the  first 
German  work,  namely,  Banner's  '  Fables,'  which  bears  the  date  of 
1461,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  extant  in  the  library  at  Brunswick. 
Among  the  numerous  incorporations  in  this  town  is  that  of  the 
gardeners,  which  consists  of  above  700  members,  including  masters, 
apprentices,  and  workmen.  The  highest  prize  which  it  gives — and  it  is 
given  but  once  in  three  yean — is  for  the  cultivation  of  officinal  plants, 
particularly  the  liquorice  root,  of  which  above  60,000  Ibs.  used  to  be 
annually  sent  abroad,  but  it  is  said  to  be  less  grown  now  than  formerly. 
Very  considerable  quantities  of  vegetable  seeds  are  also  raised  and 
exported  by  the  Bamberg  growers.  The  beer  of  Bambcrg  i»  in  nm.-h 
demand  in  some  of  the  German  states.  The  other  manufactures 
consist  of  tobacco,  porcelain,  musical  instruments,  marble  wares, 
starch,  sealing-wax,  gold  and  silver  plate,  gloves,  &c.  Two  annual 
fairs  give  life  to  the  trade  of  tho  town,  the  situation  of  which  on  the 
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Iloyal  Bavarian  railway  enables  it  to  participate  largely  in  the  traffic 
carried  on  between  the  north  and  south  of  Germany.  A  railroad 
already  open  as  far  as  Schweinfurth  is  in  course  of  construction 
westward  to  Frankfurt-am-Main  and  will  connect  Bamberg  with  the 
Rhine  railway  system.  The  navigation  of  the  Regnitz  for  the  larger- 
sized  river-craft,  which  commences  at  Forkheim  about  14  miles  higher 
up,  is  however  much  impeded  by  mills  and  water-wheels.  Below 
Bamberg  small  steamers  ply  to  Mayence.  The  environs  of  Bamberg 
abound  in  picturesque  sites  and  present  varied  attractions  to  the 
visiter.  The  hills  about  it  are  richly  clothed  with  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  hop-gardens ;  and  the  level  land  at  the  base  is  one  vast  kitchen- 
garden  yielding  an  immense  quantity  of  vegetables,  cherries,  plums, 
grapes,  and  other  fruits.  From  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  and 
crowned  with  the  keep  and  ruined  walls  of  the  old  castle  of  Altenberg, 
is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  all  central  Germany,  commanding  the 
city,  the  valleys  of  the  Regnitz  and  the  Main,  and  a  vast  extent  of 
richly  cultivated  country. 

BAMBOROUGH,  or  BAMBURGH,  an  ancient  town  on  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  is  situated  in  55°  36'  N.  lat.,  1°  42'  W.  long., 
50  miles  N.  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  329  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London  ;  it  is  about  5  miles  from  the  Belford  station  of  the  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick  railway,  which  is  330  miles  from  London  : 
the  population  of  the  townships  of  Bamborough  and  Bamborough 
Castle  in  1851  was  466.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Lindisfarne  and  diocese  of  Durham. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  547  states  that  Ida  then  began 
to  reign,  and  was  twelve  years  king  of  Northumberland,  and  built 
Bebbanburgh,  which  he  first  inclosed  with  a  hedge  and  after  with  a 
wall.  Though  now  only  a  small  village  it  was  once  a  royal  burgh, 
and  possessed  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  Parliament. 
The  castle,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  stands  on  a 
perpendicular  rock  close  to  the  sea,  above  the  level  of  which  it  is  150 
feet.  The  castle  is  only  accessible  on  the  south-east  side.  Within 
the  keep  was  discovered  hi  1770  an  ancient  draw-well  145  feet  deep, 
cut  through  the  solid  basaltic  rock  upon  which  the  keep  stands  into 
the  sandstone  below.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  the 
memorable  battle  of  Musselburgh,  Sir  John  Forster,  Warden  of  the 
Marches,  was  made  governor  of  Bamburgh  Castle.  Sir  John's  grand- 
son obtained  a  grant  of  it,  and  also  of  the  manor,  from  James  I.  His 
descendant  Thomas  having  joined  the  rebel  troops  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender,  his  estates  were  confiscated.  They  were  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  married 
his  niece.  On  the  death  of  this  prelate  in  1721  the  manor  of  Bam- 
borough and  other  estates  were  bequeathed  by  him  to  charitable 
puqxjses  at  the  discretion  of  his  trustees. 

When  the  castle  of  Bamburgh  devolved  to  the  trustees  it  had 
been  for  ages  an  uninhabited  ruin,  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
remained  so  still  if  it  had  not  occurred  to  one  of  the  trustees,  Dr. 
John  Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland  and  vicar  of  Hartburn, 
that  the  shell  of  the  building  might  be  rendered  habitable.  With 
this  view  he  expended  many  thousand  pounds  of  his  private  fortune, 
and  left  an  estate  for  the  perpetual  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
great  tower  or  keep,  thinking  that  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
trustees  there  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  looking  from  tune 
to  time  into  the  state  of  their  farms  and  personally  superintending 
the  schools,  dispensary,  and  provision  for  the  relief  of  shipwrecked 
mariners,  which  he  had  first  suggested  to  his  brother  trustees,  and 
with  their  co-operation  had  prosperously  commenced. 

All  these  institutions  have  been  maintained  and  greatly  extended 
by  successive  trustees  ;  not  because  they  were  bound  to  do  so,  but 
because  they  approved  of  the  continuation  of  the  charities  which  had 
first  emanated  from  the  benevolent  mind  of  Dr.  Sharp.  Various  signals 
are  made  use  of  to  warn  vessels  in  thick  and  stormy  weather  from 
that  most  dangerous  cluster  of  rocks  called  the  Fern  Islands.  A 
life-boat  and  all  kinds  of  implements  useful  in  saving  crews  and 
vessels  in  distress  are  always  in  readiness,  as  well  as  all  means  to 
prevent  wrecks  from  being  plundered  and  for  restoring  them  to  their 
owners.  This  charity  has  also  been  judiciously  extended  to  the  relief 
of  seamen  who  may  suffer  either  by  shipwreck  or  otherwise  in  navi- 
gating this  dangerous  coast.  By  these  means  many  lives  are  saved 
and  an  asylum  is  offered  to  shipwrecked  persons  in  the  castle  for  a 
week  or  longer  if  necessary.  The  bodies  of  those  who  are  lost  are 
decently  interred  at  the  expense  of  this  charity.  There  are  likewise 
the  necessary  instruments  and  tackle  for  raising  vessels  which  have 
sunk,  and  whatever  goods  may  be  saved  are  deposited  in  the  castle. 
There  is  in  the  castle  a  dispensary,  where  medicines  are  supplied 
gratuitously  to  the  poor  twice  a  week. 

In  the  year  1778  the  then  trustees  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a 
library  by  the  purchase  of  the  entire  collection  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Sharp,  curate  of  Bamborourgh,  then  lately  deceased.  But  it  was  not 
till  after  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Sharp  in  1792  that  the  trust  acquir,-<l 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  their  literary  treasure.  In  this 
munificent  donation  was  comprehended  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
library  of  Dr.  John  Sli.irp,  archbishop  of  York.  It  was  formed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and 
besides  a  very  •OBSnhmtr*  selection  of  the  most  esteemed  works 
in  tlu.-ology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  the  best  editions  of  all  the 
classic  authors,  and  our  own  historians,  contains  a  very  curious 


assemblage  of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  historical  and  controver- 
sial, during  a  period  of  more  than  30  years.  The  library  books  are 
lent  free  of  charge  to  persons  residing  within  20  miles  of  the  castle. 
There  are  two  schools ;  one  for  girls  is  within  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
where  are  also  apartments  for  a  matron  and  30  girls  who  are  boarded, 
clothed,  and  educated  from  the  age  of  9  to  15  years.  The  school  for 
boys,  also  formerly  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  has  been  removed 
to  the  village  :  this  school  has  a  master  and  assistant. 

The  funds  of  the  charity  are  likewise  applied  in  the  augmentation 
of  small  benefices,  in  contributions  towards  the  building  and  enlarging 
of  churches,  and  the  foundation  and  support  of  schools,  exhibitions 
to  young  men  going  to  either  of  the  universities,  the  binding  out  of 
apprentices,  annuities  and  casual  donations  to  distressed  individuals, 
and  subscriptions  to  different  charitable  institutions.  In  1830  the 
total  income  of  Lord  Crewe's  estates  was  81261.  8s.  8d. 

The  church  is  of  unmixed  early  English  style ;  cruciform,  with  a 
tower  at  the  west  end.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Aidan,  who  was  bishop 
of  Lindisfarne  in  the  6th  century ;  to  whom  the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Northumbria  is  ascribed,  and  whose 
adventures  are  related  at  some  length  by  Bede  ('Hist.  Ecc.'  iii.  3). 
The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  trustees  of  Lord  Crewe. 

(Corresjiondent  at  JJamborouyh.) 

BAMBOUK  is  a  country  in  Africa  extending  between  12°  and  14° 
N.  lat.,  8"  and  11°  W.  long.  It  occupies  a  part  of  the  declivities 
with  which  the  extensive  system  of  the  Kong  Mountains  descends 
towards  the  northern  plain  and  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara.  It  is 
very  mountainous,  its  whole  surface  being  covered  by  extensive  ranges 
and  the  intervening  valleys;  only  towards  the  western  boundary 
along  the  river  Ba-Fing  the  valleys  pass  into  plains  of  moderate 
extent.  The  climate  is  sultry,  particularly  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  usually  commences  in  July  and  continues  till  November.  The 
mountains  afford  excellent  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  horned 
cattle,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  produce  maize,  millet, 
manioc,  melons,  and  rice  in  abundance.  The  vine  is  said  to  flourish 
in  a  wild  state.  There  are  extensive  forests.  The  mines  yield  silver 
and  iron  of  excellent  quality  and  also  a  great  quantity  of  gold.  The 
portion  of  the  Kong  Mountains  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  is  a  very  auriferous  region,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  gold  which  is  exported  to  Europe  and  Asia  from  Africa  is 
collected  in  Bambouk  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  it  on  the  east  and 
south.  The  principal  gold  mines  of  Bambouk  are  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  city  of  Bambouk  in  the  mountains  of  Tambaoura ;  but 
a  greater  quantity  seems  to  be  obtained  by  washing  the  sand  which 
the  rivers  have  carried  down  from  the  mountains  and  imbedded  along 
their  courses  in  the  alluvial  soil.  Part  of  the  gold  is  converted  into 
ornaments  for  the  women ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  exported 
by  the  Moors  to  Timbuctoo,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Asia.  It  is  exchanged  for  other  com- 
modities, but  chiefly  for  salt,  the  value  of  which  article  is  very  great 
in  these  mountainous  countries  of  Africa.  Salt  is  brought  from 
the  Sahara. 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  the  woods,  with  which  a  great  part  of 
the  country  is  covered,  lions,  leopards,  and  elephants  are  mentioned ; 
ivory  is  brought  hence  to  the  western  coast. 

The  Ba-Fing,  which  traverses  the  eastern  districts  of  Bambouk  and 
divides  it  from  Brooko,  is  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the 
Senegal ;  Mungo  Park  looked  upon  it  as  the  principal  feeder  of  that 
river.  It  rises  near  11°  N.  lat.,  runs  in  a  general  direction  from 
south  to  north,  and  after  uniting  its  flood  with  that  of  numerous 
tributaries,  it  waters  Bambouk  and  then  joins  another  large  river 
coming  from  the  west  called  Kokoro.  The  river  thus  formed  receives 
the  name  of  Senegal  and  runs  to  the  west-north-west. 

The  whole  mountainous  tract  which  forms  the  northern  declivity 
of  the  Kong  Mountains  is,  inhabited  by  the  Mandingoes,  a  negro  race. 
Some  ruined  forts  which  are  met  with  in  the  district  of  Bambouk  are 
remains  of  stations  erected  by  the  Portuguese,  who  obtained  a  footing 
here  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  [AFRICA.] 

(Mungo  Park  ;  Ritter's  Africa  ;  Cailh'6"s  Journey  from  Sierra  Leone 
to  Timbuctoo.) 

BAMPTON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  and  hundred 
of  Bampton,  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Batham  a 
feeder  of  the  Exe,  about  half-way  between  Exeter  and  Minehead,  in 
50°  59'  N.  lat.,  3°  29'  W.  long.,  22  miles  N.  from  Exeter,  and  161 
miles  W.S.W.  from  London  :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851 
was  2102.  The  government  of  the  town  is  nominally  in  a  port-reeve 
and  bailiffs  ;  but  for  many  years  past  they  have  had  no  power.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  with  the  curacy  of  Petton  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Exeter. 

Bampton  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  but  a  small 
town.  The  staple  trade  of  the  place  is  lime  of  which  a  great  quantity 
obtained  from  very  extensive  stone  quarries  is  burnt  here.  The 
market  day  is  Wednesday.  There  are  two  annual  great  markets  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  March  and  last  Thursday  in  November,  and 
fairs  on  Whit-Tuesday  and  on  the  hist  Thursday  of  October,  at  which 
are  sold  some  of  the  finest  sheep  in  England. 

The  church,  St.  Michael's,  is  a  spacious  edifice  of  about  the  14th 
century  with  a  tower  70  feet  high.  It  has  an  old  groined  roof ;  some 
stained  glnH.i  is  in  the  north-east  window  j  and  thero  are  mutilated 
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relict  of  mooumenU  of  the  Karln  of  Bath.  Petton  chapel  was  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  in  1848.  There  are  two  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
Dissenter*.  An  endowed  National  free  school  was  founded  in  1821. 
There  is  an  Infant  school  supported  by  subscription. 

(Coutmvniettt ion  from  Hampton.) 

BAMPTON,  or  HAMPTON  IN  THE  BUSH,  Oxfordshire,  a  market- 
town  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Hampton,  is  situated  on  a  small 
stream  which  falls  into  the  Thames  a  few  miles  below  the  town,  in 
«!•  44'  N.  lat,  1°  83'  W.  long.,  distant  14  miles  W.  from  Oxford  and 
71  miles  W.N.W.  from  London  :  the  population  of  the  township  of 
Hampton  in  1851  was  851,  that  of  the  entire  parish  2780.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  divided  into  three  portions  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Oxford. 

Hampton  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  had  a  market  when  the 
Domesday  Survey  was  made.  The  church  is  a  very  ancient  and  inter- 
esting edifice.  The  oldest  portion  is  of  Norman  date ;  the  circular 
arch  of  the  chancel,  the  beautiful  south  doorway,  and  two  or  three 
windows  are  good  examples  of  this  period.  The  piers  and  tower  are 
of  early  English  date  and  style ;  the  lofty  spire,  a  very  handsome 
example  of  this  style,  is  visible  for  many  miles.  The  whole  church 
appears  to  have  been  remodelled  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.;  the 
clerestory  windows  and  low  roof  have  been  added  since.  The  Free 
Grammar  school  founded  in  1670  has  an  endowment  of  201,  per 
annum  arising  from  rent  of  land,  and  had  one  scholar  in  1851.  There 
is  a  National  school  supported  by  money  put  out  at  interest ;  and 
there  are  schools  attached  to  each  church  and  chapel  in  the  parish. 
There  are  also  some  charities.  In  the  town  i»  a  permanent  library 
containing  several  hundred  volumes,  which  is  open  to  subscribers. 
The  lighting  and  watching  of  the  town  are  managed  by  a  board  of 
inspectors.  There  is  a  substantial  town-hall  of  recent  erection.  The 
business  of  the  town  is  chiefly  that  which  arises  from  its  being  the 
centre  of  an  agricultural  district  The  market,  principally  for  grain, 
is  held  on  Wednesday.  There  are  fairs  on  March  26th  and  August 
26th  and  27th  ;  the  last  is  an  important  horse-fair. 

Only  a  few  very  slight  vestiges  remain  of  Hampton  Castle,  the 
erection  of  which  is  attributed  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, 1321.  The  deanery  is  a  mansion  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
Cote  House  is  another  ancient  building  which  deserves  notice. 
Phillips,  the  author  of  the  '  Splendid  Shilling,'  was  born  in  Hampton. 

(Giles's  Hitlory  of  Hampton;  Communication  from  Hampton.) 

BANAQHER,  King's  County,  Ireland,  a  post-town  in  the  parish 
of  Reynagh  and  barony  of  Qarrycastle,  is  situated  in  53°  13'  N.  lat., 
7*  54'  W.  long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Shannon,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  leading  to  Qalway  by  way  of  Eyrecourt ;  distant 
24  miles  S.S.W.  from  Shannon  harbour,  where  the  river  is  connected 
by  the  Orand  Canal  with  Ballinasloe  on  the  west  and  Dublin  on  the 
east,  and  82  miles  W.S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  high  road  :  the  popu- 
lation in  1841  was  2827,  in  1851  it  was  1846.  The  town  is  built  on 
the  intersection  of  the  Birr  and  Eyrecourt  road  with  that  leading  from 
Shannon  harbour  to  Limerick.  The  old  bridge  of  18  arches  was 
removed  in  1843,  and  a  new  bridge  of  6  arches  of  60  feet  span  each, 
with  a  swivel  arch  of  45  feet  span  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  was  erected 
in  its  stead  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Works.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
bridge  are  a  barrack  and  a  magazine,  and  there  are  batteries  which 
command  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  nulling  and  distillation.  Prior  to  the 
Union,  Banagher  was  a  corporate  town,  and  returned  two  members  to 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Fairs  are  held 
on  May  1st,  September  15th,  October  28th,  and  November  8th.  The 
adjoining  district  is  flat  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  great  tracts 
of  bog,  but  it  is  well  cultivated. 

BANAT.    [HUNGARY.] 

BANBRIDOE,  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  a  post-town  and  the  seat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Seapatnck  and  barony  of  Upper 
Ivmgh,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Bann,  on  the  leading 
road  from  Ncwry  to  Belfast,  in  54°  20'  N.  lat,  6*  16'  W.  long.,  13 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Newry  and  76  miles  N.  from  Dublin :  the 
population  in  1841  was  8824,  in  1851  it  was  3301,  exclusive  of  478 
inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Banbridge  Poor-Law  Union  com- 
prises 28  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  124,929  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  87,100,  in  1851  of  74,844. 

The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  built  upon  an  eminence,  having  a 
steep  declivity  towards  the  river.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  the 
centre  of  the  main  street,  which  was  of  width  sufficient  to  admit  of 
the  alteration,  was  lowered  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  leaving  elevated 
causeways  on  each  side.  In  carrying  this  arrangement  into  effect  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  old  market-house  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  on  the  summit  of  the  hill :  a  viaduct  con- 
necting the  opposite  terraces  now  occupies  the  site.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  this  main  street,  and  is  substantially  and  neatly  built,  but 
has  no  building  of  pretension  except  the  new  market-house  and  the 
church.  The  church  is  pleasingly  situated  on  a  level  green  adjoining 
the  bridge,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
hare  one  and  the  Presbyterians  have  three  chapels.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  here,  snd  there  is  a  station  of  the  constabulary  force.  Twelve  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  linen  trade  in  nil  iUi  branches 
in  carried  on  with  great  activity  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  line  of  the  Bum,  from  a  distance  of  several  miles  above  the  town 


to  the  border  of  Armagh,  present*  an  almost  continuous  succession  of 
bleach-greens.  At  lluutley  Glen,  a  little  below  the  town,  is  a  large 
thread-spinning  factory ;  and  at  Seapatrick  an  extensive  establishment 
for  weaving  union  cloth  by  machinery.  A  bridge  has  stood  at  this 
]«>int  of  the  Bann  from  a  very  early  period  In  the  itinerary  of  King 
John,  A.D.  1210,  the  place  is  mentioned  under  its  present  name. 

(Fraser's  J/tin<ll«>,,k  for  Irrlaml ;  Original  Communication!.) 

BANBURY,  Oxfordshire,  a  market-town,  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  i 
nnd  hundred  of  Banbury,  is  situated  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cherwell,  in  52°  4'  N.  lat, 
1°  20'  W.  long.,  distant  23  miles  N.  from  Oxford.  71  miles  \.\V.  fr.mi 
London  by  road,  and  78  miles  by  the  Banbury  branch  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  The  population  of  the  nmnic.ijul  borough 
in  1851  was  4026,  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough  was  8715. 
borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one  of  wh<nn 
is  mayor,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Ban- 
bury  Union  contains  52  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  77. -'.'i> 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  29,584. 

Banbury  is  a  very  ancient  town.  Its  Saxon  name,  according  to 
Camden,  was  Banesbyrig :  it  stands  in  Domesday  Book,  Banesberie. 
Roman  coins  were  frequently  found  at  Baubury  before  the  time  uf 
Camdeu ;  and  a  Roman  altar,  discovered  long  ago,  was  preserved 
under  an  arch  in  the  street  near  the  present  Old  George  Inn,  thence 
called  in  old  writings  the  George  and  Altar-Stone  Inn.  These  circum- 
stances led  some  antiquaries  to  place  the  Roman  station  Brinavic  at 
Banbury ;  but  that  station  was  on  the  Portway,  which  led  frou  i 
Castra  (Alcester,  near  Uicestcr)  to  Ixanimvnria  (Burnt  Walls,  near 
Daventry) ;  and  the  line  of  this  road  has  been  clearly  traced  by  Mr. 
Baker  about  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Banbury.  Hrinav:c  is 
therefore  placed  with  great  probability  at  Black  Grounds,  near 
Chipping  Warden,  six  miles  distant.  Roman  remains  have  however  lie  CM 
discovered  not  only  at  Banbury,  but  at  several  places  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  year  1125,  or  soon  after,  this  town  was  strengthened  with  a 
castle  erected  by  Alexander  de  Blois,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Lineoln, 
to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  In  1139  this  prelate,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  King  Stephen  at  Oxford,  was  compelled  to  resign  Banbury 
and  some  other  fortresses ;  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to 
the  see,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  occasional  residence  of 
the  bishops.  In  the  year  1469  a  battle  was  fought  at  Danesmore, 
near  Banbury,  between  the  forces  of  Edward  IV.,  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  great  body  of  insurgents  from  the  north  of  England, 
whose  rebellion  had  been  fomented  by  the  king-making  Earl  of  \\  n 
wick.  After  the  battle  a  quarrel  took  place  at  Banbury  between  the 
Karl  of  Pembroke  and  another  nobleman,  Lord  Stafford,  who  held  a 
high  command  in  the  royal  army ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter 
lord  quitted  the  town  with  his  numerous  archers,  and  the  Eni-1  of 
Pembroke  weakened  in  his  resources  was  defeated  the  next  day  with 
immense  loss,  and  he  and  his  brother  with  ten  other  gentlemen  being 
taken  prisoners  were  beheaded  at  Banbury.  In  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VI.  Bishop  Holbech  resigned  the  manor,  &c.,  of  Banbury  to 
the  crown.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  castle  to  the  Saye  and  Sele 
family,  who  resided  in  their  neighbouring  castellated  mansion  at 
Broughton.  In  the  same  reign  Banbury  Cross,  so  celebrated  in  nursery 
rhymes,  was  destroyed  by  the  Puritans,  who  then  fanned  a  predo- 
minant party  at  Banbury.  The  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  cause 
of  the  commonwealth  has  been  often  mentioned ;  but  although  the 
castle  was  defended  by  800  infantry  and  a  troop  of  horse,  it  surren- 
dered a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1646.  Being 
garrisoned  by  the  king,  it  stood  several  attacks,  including  two 
desperate  sieges  in  1644  and  1646.  Not  long  after  this  the  castle  was 
demolished  by  the  Parliament  to  prevent  it*  again  becoming  a  strong- 
hold for  the  Royalists  in  a  Puritan  district.  Nothing  now  remains  of 
it  except  the  name  and  some  small  portions  of  the  moat  and  of  one 
of  the  walls,  upon  which  last  a  cottage  has  been  erected.  The  rest  of 
the  site  ia  occupied  as  garden  ground. 

Banbury  was  a  borough  by  prescription ;  but  in  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Mary  a  charter  was  conferred  on  it  as  a  reward  for  the  services 
of  the  inhabitants  against  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  main- 
tained the  claims  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Banbury  has  long  been  noted  as  a  thriving  place  of  trade ;  i 
so  recorded  by  Leland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  is  chiefly 
owing  to  its  being  the  centre  of  that  district  of  rich  red  land  which 
Arthur  Young  describes  as  the  glory  of  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  as 
some  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  kingdom.  The  line  of  the  Oxford 
Canal  running  by  Banbury,  and  communicating  through  other  canals 
with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  the  means  of  continuing  and 
improving  the  trade  of  the  town.  The  neighbourhood  is  very  thickly 
covered  with  villages.  There  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  plush, 
shag,  and  girth  and  other  webbing  carried  on  at  Banbury,  which 
employs  within  the  parish  above  100  men,  besides  women  and  chil- 
dren. A  manufacture  of  linen-weaving  formerly  carried  on  in  Banbury 
has  been  abandoned.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. The  weekly  market,  which  is  on  Thursday,  is  considered  to 
be  the  best  within  many  miles  round.  There  are  9  chartered  fairs 
and  2  annual  great  markets.  Banbury  cakes,  which  have  been  cele- 
brated from  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson,  ore  still  in  high  repute  ;  and 
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are  not  only  sold  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  but  sent  to  con- 
siderable distances.  They  have  been  exported  to  America,  Australia, 
and  India.  The  Banbury  cheese,  which  Shakspere  and  Burton  mention, 
is  believed  to  be  no  longer  made ;  though  a  peculiar  kind  of  rich 
cream-cheese  is  still  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baubury  at  a  late 
season  of  the  year,  whence  it  is  known  as  '  latter-made  cheese,'  and 
fetches  a  high  price.  Mr.  Beesley,  who  thinks  this  is  probably  the 
famous  old  Banbury  cheese,  suggests  that  it  was  perhaps  originally 
called  'latter math'  cheese,  "as  being  from  the  rich  after-math." 

Banbury  is  situated  in  a  valley  almost  entirely  surrounded  with 
rising  ground ;  most  of  the  streets  are  very  wide  and  airy.  Several  of 
the  principal  streets  run  in  a  line  from  north  to  south,  and  are  crossed 
liy  others  running  from  west  to  east.  There  were  formerly  bars  or 
gates  at  the  terminations.  In  1628  more  than  one-third  of  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Banbury  long  proverbial  for  its  dirt  has  been 
much  improved  under  the  operation  of  an  act  passed  in  1825  for 
paving,  lighting,  &c.  The  footpaths  are  well  paved  with  Yorkshire 
flagstones,  and  the  town  is  amply  lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  is 
a  mean  and  insufficient  modern  building ;  the  town  jail  on  the  con- 
trary i»  old  and  rather  handsome.  The  old  church,  a  very  large  and 
remarkably  handsome  edifice  of  various  dates  and  styles,  from 
Norman  to  perpendicular,  was  taken  down  by  act  of  Parliament  in 
1790,  and  the  ancient  monuments  wholly  destroyed.  The  new  build- 
ing has  been  a  very  expensive  one.  In  addition  to  the  sums  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  church  lands  and  houses,  and  the  materials  of  the 
old  fabric,  together  with  two  large  subscriptions,  an  annual  rate 
amounting  to  5501.  3s.,  has  been  made  since  1790,  and  still  continues. 
The  present  church  is  spacious,  the  part  used  for  divine  service  being 
90  feet  square  within,  and  capable  of  accommodating  2300  persons. 
It  was  opened  for  divine  service  in  1797,  but  the  tower  and  portico 
were  not  completed  till  1822.  It  is  an  extremely  ugly  specimen  of  a 
so-called  classic  pile.  There  are  in  Banbury  meeting-houses  belonging 
to  the  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Unitarians, 
Human  Catholics,  Particular  Baptists,  &c.  Formerly  an  hospital 
dedicated  to  St.  John  stood  near  the  southern  entrance  to  the  town ; 
the  remains  of  this  building  were  long  used  as  a  barn,  but  have  been 
converted  into  a  private  residence.  Another  hospital  dedicated  to  St. 
Leonard  stood  on  the  left  side  of  the  Cherwell,  in  the  hamlet  of 
Nethercot ;  and  there  was  in  Banbury  a  religious  foundation,  called 
St.  Mary's,  the  particulars  concerning  which  are  not  well  known.  In 
a  field  adjacent  to  the  southern  entrance  to  the  town  is  an  ancient 
earth-work.  In  the  town  are  several  fine  old  half-timber  houses,  some 
of  which  exhibit  curious  examples  of  the  plaster-work  or  pargetting 
of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Banbury  Blue-Coat  School  was  established  in  1705,  for  boys  and 
girls.  In  1817  it  waa  incorporated  with  the  then  newly-established 
National  schools  for  boys  and  girls ;  but  the  funds  are  kept  separate, 
and  are  partly  applied  to  clothing  16  boys  and  12  girls,  elected  on  the 
Blue-Coat  foundation.  There  is  also  a  British  school.  There  are  in 
the  town  two  charitable  societies,  a  savings  bank,  a  library,  a  mechanics 
institute,  and  other  useful  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  excellent 
old  Grammar  school,  kept  in  a  building  adjoining  the  churchyard,  was 
long  ago  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  extends  to  capital 
offences,  but  no  instance  of  an  execution  has  occurred  since  1747. 
The  magistrates  hold  a  petty  sessions  every  Monday ;  and  general 
sessions,  at  which  the  recorder  or  his  deputy  must  preside,  are  held 
twice  in  the  year.  There  are  the  remains  of  several  British  settle- 
ments and  fortifications  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury ;  and  at 
Rollrich,  11  miles  S.W.  from  the  town,  on  the  ridge  of  the  range  of 
hills  which  bound  Oxfordshire  on  the  north,  are  the  remains  of  stone 
circles,  cromlechs,  and  other  primaeval  British  antiquities.  The  chief 
circle,  now  very  imperfect,  is  104  feet  in  diameter. 

(Beesley's  Jlittory  of  Banbury  ;  Correspondent  at  Banbury.) 

BANCA,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  lying  off  the  north  coast 
of  Sumatra  near  to  its  eastern  extremity,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Strait  of  Banca.  The  island  measures  in  its  greatest  length 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.  135  miles,  and  in  ita  broadest  part  65  miles.  The 
surface  contains  7533  square  miles.  It  lies  between  1°  30'  and  3°  8' 
8.  lat.,  105"  9'  and  106°  51'  E.  long.  Banca  was  formerly  a  dependency 
of  the  sultans  of  Palembang  in  Sumatra,  but  in  1812  it  was  formally 
ceded  to  the  British  East  India  Company.  On  the  2nd  of  December, 
1816,  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

This  island  does  not  contain  any  continued  chain  of  mountains,  but 
in  every  part  are  found  short  ranges  of  lofty  hills.  The  highest 
mountain  called  Qoonoong-Maras,  and  estimated  at  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  bottom  of 
Klabat  Bay,  a  considerable  inlet  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
Manopin  Hill,  called  by  the  natives  Uoonoong-Manumbling,  which  is 
situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  is  1500  feet  high,  and 
forms  an  excellent  landmark  to  navigators  for  the  entrance  to  Banca 
Strait.  Many  of  the  hills  have  conical  summits.  The  whole  of 
Banca  i»  abundantly  supplied  with  water  of  good  quality.  None  of 
the  rivers  are  navigable  for  any  but  very  small  vessels,  in  consequence 
of  the  sand-banks  by  which  their  cutrances^are  obstructed. 

Klabat  Bay  which  would  otherwise  form  an  excellent  harbour  for 
•hipping,  and  would  besides  afford  means  of  access  to  some  distance 


inland  from  the  north  coast,  cannot  be  used  for  these  purposes  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  rocks  and  shallows  which  occur  in  every 
part. 

It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  dread  of  pirates,  from  whose  ravages 
the  population  formerly  suffered  greatly,  that  no  habitations  are  to  be 
seen  on  any  part  of  the  coast.  The  villages  are  all  situated  several 
milea  up  the  rivers.  The  pirates  here  mentioned  had  their  haunts  in 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Lingen  and  Billitou,  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
Borneo.  The  principal  settlement,  which  indeed  is  the  only  place  that 
can  be  called  a  town  on  the  island,  is  Mintok  or  Miuto  near  the  western 
entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Banca :  it  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
river  which  takes  its  rise  from  Manopiu  Hill.  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
island  is  confined  to  this  the  principal  port. 

Banca  derives  all  its  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  from 
its  tin-mines,  which  were  first  discovered  in  1710,  and  have  since 
yielded  immense  quantities  of  ore;  they  appear  in  fact  to  be 
inexhaustible.  The  geological 'formation  of  the  island  is  a  primitive 
rock,  the  principal  mountains  being  granite,  and  those  of  inferior 
elevation  being  formed  of  red  iron-stone ;  it  is  in  the  level  ground 
between  these  rocks  that  the  tin  is  generally  found  in  alluvial  deposits, 
seldom  lower  than  25  feet  from  the  surface.  The  existence  of  tin  has 
been  ascertained  in  all  the  alluvial  tracts,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
island  to  the  other.  The  ore  is  found  in  horizontal  strata  in  the  form 
of  an  oxide,  and  is  generally  intermixed  with  white  sand  and  clay. 
After  being  washed  in  the  nearest  mountain  stream  it  is  smelted,  and 
yields  in  various  proportions  from  30  to  70  Ibs.  of  tin  for  every 
100  Ibs.  of  ore.  Since  the  time  of  their  first  discovery,  the  tin- 
mines  of  Banca  have  been  worked  by  Chinese,  whose  numbers  have 
been  annually  recruited.  The  collections  of  tin  made  during  the 
occupation  of  the  island  by  the  East  India  Company  averaged  some- 
what less  than  3,000,000  Ibs.  annually.  The  profit  derived  from  the 
sale  of  tin  in  those  years  more  than  provided  for  all  the  charges  of 
government  on  the  island.  Since  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  Holland, 
the  supply  of  tin  from  its  mines  has  been  augmented.  The  Dutch  are 
said  now  to  export  3500  tons  of  tin  annually.  After  fully  supplying  the 
markets  of  China  (where  Banca  tin  is  preferred  to  European),  tand 
India,  a  large  quantity  is  annually  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  has 
consequently  lessened  the  demand  for  the  tin  of  Cornwall. 

Except  during  the  four  months,  from  May  to  August  inclusive, 
when  the  south-east  monsoon  blows,  rains  are  very  frequent  on  the 
island,  especially  from  November  to  February  inclusive,  which  is  the 
season  of  the  north-west  monsoon.  In  the  other  four  months  of  the 
year  the  weather  is  unsettled  and  squally.  Thunder-storms  are  fre- 
quent, and  lightning  is  observable  on  half  the  evenings  during  the 
year. 

The  climate  of  Banca  is  generally  healthy ;  but  some  spots  are  of  a 
different  character.  In  the  interior  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  tho 
gravelly  soil  renders  the  heat  oppressive  during  tho  day,  but  the  nights 
are  usually  cooL  The  thermometer  varies  from  78°  to  84°;  and 
scarcely  ever  exceeds  88°  in  the  shade. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  fine  timber  in  the  woods,  some  of  which 
are  employed  in  building.  Ebony  is  abundant  on  the  north  coast. 
Large  quantities  of  this  wood  are  sent  to  Palembang  for  sale  to  Chiueso 
traders. 

The  only  quadrupeds  found  in  a  state  of  nature  are  deer  and  wild 
hogs ;  and  these  are  not  numerous.  Insects  are  very  numerous,  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  snakes,  some  of  which  are  venomous.  Fish 
and  pork  are  pretty  abundant  on  the  island ;  other  kinds  of  animal 
food  and  some  fruits  are  conveyed  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra. 
Some  rice  is  grown  in  the  interior,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion ;  and  large  quantities  are  imported  every  year  by  the  government. 

The  population  of  Banca,  consisting  of  Malaya,  Chinese,  and  indi- 
genous islanders,  amounted  to  13,413  whilst  the  island  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company.  Under  the  Dutch  the  number  of 
inhabitants  has  greatly  increased;  in  1849  it  amounted  to  43,000. 
Almost  all  the  laborious  occupations  are  performed  by  the  Chinese, 
the  Malays  being  extremely  indolent,  and  the  Orang  Goonoongs  living 
dispersed  over  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  interior,  nearly  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  averse  to  all  restraint  or  habits  of  settled  industry. 

Between  Banca  and  Sumatra  is  Banca  Strait :  between  Bauca  and 
Billiton  is  Gaspar  Strait.  BancaStrait  extends  from  north-west  to  south- 
east about  90  miles,  with  a  width  varying  from  10  to  20  miles.  The 
shores  are  low  and  backed  by  a  forest  country.  The  strait  is  dangerous 
in  stormy  weather,  owing  to  coral  reefs  concealed  by  the  water.  The 
depth  in  some  places  is  only  from  7  to  12  fathoms.  Ships  generally 
make  this  strait  With  the  south-east  monsoon.  Gaspar  Strait  is  35 
miles  across  at  its  widest  part.  It  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  a  small 
island,  situated  in  2°  49'  S.  lat.,  107°  4'  E.  long.  The  eastern  channel 
is  sometimes  called  Clement's  Strait.  Gaspar  Island,  to  the  north  of 
Gaspar  Strait,  is  in  2°  21'  S.  lat.,  106°  20'  E.  long.  In  tho  central 
part  of  Clement's  Channel  there  are  several  small  islands ;  and  in  tho 
whole  strait  there  are  many  rocks  and  shoals.  Tho  depth  of  water 
varies  from  4  to  25  fathoms,  and  there  are  several  good  anchorages. 
Vessels  homeward  bound  from  China  traverse  the  western  channel  of 
Gaspar  Strait  in  preference  to  Banca  Strait  in  making  for  the  Strait  of 
Sunda.  The  navigation  is  rather  dangerous,  but  less  so  than  that  of 
Banca  Strait. 

(Marsden's  Sumatra;  Raines's  Java;  Stavorinus's  Voyage*;  Court's 
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'  BANDA  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  which  lie  about  45  miles  to  the  south  of  Ceram,  and  nre 
eonUined  between  4*  22'  and  4°  83'  S.  lat.,  and  129°  41'  and  130°  20' 
E.  long.  They  are  nine  in  number,  namely,  Banda,  Nera,  Oonong,  Way, 
Bossingen,  Rohun,  Swanjee,  PUang,  and  Capel,  with  several  rocky 
islet*.  The  group  taken  it*  name  from  the  first  of  these,  which  is  the 
Urgent  island.  The  first  authenticated  visit  made  to  these  islands  by 
Europeans  was  by  a  squadron  of  Portuguese,  sent  by  Albuquerque 
from  Malacca  in  1511.  That  nation  did  not  however  appear  in  force 
to  take  possession  till  1521,  from  which  time  they  maintained  a  pre- 
carious footing  for  above  60  years — a  long  period  of  anarchy  and 
hostility.  The  hatred  of  the  natives  to  the  Portuguese  readily  induced 
them  to  join  the  Dutch  in  their  expulsion  ;  but  they  soon  found  they 
had  but  changed  masters.  The  inlands  were  then  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  who  built  a  fort  called  Nassau  in  1608,  at  which  time  the 
Knglinh  began  to  trade  with  the  natives,  but  met  with  much  arrogance 
from  the  Dutch.  In  1616  Rohun  Island,  the  most  barren  island  of  the 
group,  having  been  ceded  to  the  English,  on  expedition  was  sent  from 
Bantam  which  established  a  fort  and  factory  there.  This  rivalry 
naturally  led  to  many  quarrels,  in  all  which  the  Dutch  being  the 
stronger  succeeded  in  gaining  the  advantage;  but  in  1619  it  was 
•greed  by  treaty  that  England  should  enjoy  one-third  of  the  trade,  a 
privilege  however  from  wnich  the  Dutch  contrived  entirely  to  exclude 
the  English.  The  Bandanese  made  various  attempts  to  resist  the 
hard  terms  imposed  on  them  as  well  as  other  islands  in  these  seas  by 
the  Dutch,  who  by  dint  of  coercion  retained  their  monopoly  till 
1796,  when  the  Bandog  were  captured  by  the  English  without  resist- 
ance, but  were  restored  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of  1801.  In  Sep- 
tember 1811  they  were  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  once  more 
restored  in  August  1816. 

The  Banda  Islands  have  a  total  area  of  8703  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1849  amounted  to  155,765.  They  produce  the  nutmeg 
almost  exclusively,  whence  they  are  frequently  termed  the  Nutmeg 
Islands,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Amboynas  which  yield  the  clove  ; 
from  the  nutmeg  and  mace  the  natives  extract  an  oil  aa  an  article  of 
trade.  Their  imports  consist  chiefly  of  rice,  cloth,  salt,  pepper,  and 
molasses.  At  the  time  of  their  being  first  visited  by  Europeans  these 
islands  were  governed  by  an  aristocracy  of  their  own  chiefs,  or 
Sabtndars. 

The  Bandas  are  subject  to  earthquakes.  On  Gonong  the  highest  of 
the  group  there  is  a  volcano  1940  feet  high  constantly  emitting  smoke 
and  frequently  flame.  On  Nera,  or  Banda  Neura  as  it  is  called  by 
Captain  Keppel,  is  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  these  seas. 
Ncra  and  Oonong  are  separated  by  a  deep  narrow  channel  Opposite 
them  to  the  southward  is  the  larger  island  of  Banda,  which  consists  of 
two  strips  of  land  about  two  miles  in  average  breadth  united  nearly 
at  a  right  angle.  One  portion  of  the  island  runs  north  and  south  for 
five  miles,  the  other  east  and  west  for  six  miles.  There  is  a  nar- 
row channel  at  either  extremity.  The  bland  curves  round  on  the 
north  side  nearly  into  a  semi-circular  shape  and  incloses  the  fine 
harbour  of  Banda.  The  anchorage  is  protected  by  two  forts  called 
Belgica  and  Nassau ;  and  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Banda  are  a  fort  and 
redoubts.  All  the  islands  are  more  or  less  fortified.  Way  Island  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque ;  but  there  is  no  water  ou  it ;  the 
inhabitant*  depend  on  rain  or  obtain  supplies  from  the  other  islands. 
Rosnngen  is  used  as  a  state  prison.  The  nutmeg  grows  on  Banda, 
Nera,  Way,  and  Oonong: — not  only  in  the  rich  soil  of  Banda,  but  also 
amidst  the  lavas  of  Oonong;  the  smaller  islands  chiefly  raise  pro- 
visions. The  area  of  the  whole  group  only  occupies  a  space  of  190 
square  miles.  The  woods  of  nutmeg  and  forest-trees  abound  with  an 
•adieu  variety  of  beautiful  birds,  among  which  parrots,  lowries,  and 
pigeon*  are  most  prevalent  Among  the  pigeons  is  the  Papua  crown- 
pigeon  nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey. 

The  tides  about  these  islands  rise  between  nine  and  ten  feet. 

(Mandolslo's  TravcU,  L  p.  412,  Leyden,  1719;  Barros;  CmwfnnlV 
Jtiitory  of  Ike  Indian  Arckipelago;  Horsburgh's  Directory  for  the 
£tul  Indie*;  Cai.t.  Keppel's  Indian  Arckipelayo.) 

BANDA  ORIENTAL'  was  the  name  of  that  portion  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  which  was  situated  to  the  east  of  tin-  riv,  r 
Uruguay,  and  comprehended  the  present  republic  of  Uruguay  and  the 
country  formerly  called  the  Seven  Missions.  Lying  between  the  great 
body  of  the  Spanish  possessions  and  Brazil,  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  nearly  every  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  occupied  by 
the  latter,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  entirely  or  in  part  restored 
to  the  former.  When  Buenos  Ayres  declared  itself  independent  ••( 
Spain  the  whole  of  the  Banda  Oriental  was  included  in  the  then  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres;  but  the  continual  civil  warn  by  which  the 
declaration  of  independence  was  followed  in  Buenos  Ayres  i> 
the  government  of  Brazil  in  1816  to  take  possession  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  which  was  united  to  Brazil  under  the  title  of  Provincia 
CinpUtin*  (province  on  this  side  of  the  La  Plata).  The  republic  of 
Buenos  Ayres  protested  against  this  step,  and  as  no  amicable  settle- 
ment could  be  made  a  war  began  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  in 
182fi,  which  wan  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1828.  By  the 
articles  of  thin  treaty  the  northern  district  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  or 
the  Sena  Mission.,  was  incorporated  with  the  empire  of  Brazil,  and 


the  larger  southern  part  declared  an  independent  r.  . 
the  name  of  the'  Republic  of  Uruguay.     Banda  Oriental,  or  '  Eastern 
Bank,'  was  merely  a  descriptive  name  for  the  jrcrtion  of  the  vioeroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres  that  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Uruguay.     The 
name  is  still  used  by  newspaper  writers  and  others,  but  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  mean  by  it  only  a  part  of  the  territory 
formerly  so  called,  as  the  Seven  Missions  originally  included  i: 
been  incorporated  with  Brazil  a*  above  stated.    The  country  will  l«c 
described  under  URUGUAY. 

BANDON,  or  BANDON  BRIDGE,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  partly 
in  the  parish  of  Ballymodan  in  the  baronies  of  East  Carbery  and 
Kinalmenky,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Kilbrogan  and   bar 
Kinalmeaky,  in  the  west  riding;   a  municipal  nnd  parliain 
borough,  a  post-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  ia  situated 
on  the  Bandon  River,  on  the  road  from  Cork  to  Bantry,  distant  -" 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Cork  by  the  Cork  and  Bandon  railway,  and   177 
miles  S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  high  road,  or  186  mile*  l.y  th. 
and  Bandon,  and  Great  Southern  and  Western  railway*;  in  51"  44' 
N.  lat,  8°  44'  W.  long.    The  population  of  the  town  in  1841  was 
9049;  in  1851  it  was  6929,  exclusive  of  1632  persons  in  the  T'nion 
workhouse.    Bandon  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  20  electoral  di\ ' 
with  an  area  of  101,843  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  47,812,  in 
1851  of  33,389. 

The  Corporation  erected  by  charter  of  King  James  I.  has  become 
extinct.  Its  property  is  now  vested  in  Commissioners  appointed 
under  the  9th  Geo.  IV.  c.  82.  Bandon  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  con- 
stabulary district,  and  head  of  an  excise  district  Quarter  sessions 
are  held  hero  in  turn  for  the  west  riding.  It  returns  one  member  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament 

Bandon  is  a  compact  handsome  town  lying  on  Imth  banks  of  the 
Bandon  River,  which  here  flows  through  a  rich  open  country,  and 
becomes  navigable  four  miles  lower  down,  at  Inishannon.  Th< 
runs  from  west  to  east  and  divides  the  town  into  two  sections  ;  that 
on  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  includes  about  n  third 
part  of  the  town,  ia  connected  with  the  opposite  side  by  a  bridge  of 
six  arches,  from  which  the  chief  streets  ou  either  side  diverge.  The 
meat-  and  fish-market,  a  circular  building  in  an  open  space  near  the 
bridge,  the  barrack,  court-house,  and  parish  church  of  Kilbrogan — a 
cruciform  structure  with  an  open  oak  roof — are  the  principal  objects 
ou  the  north  side :  the  corn-market,  artillery  barracks,  and  parish 
church  of  Ballymodan  are  situated  in  the  southern  division.  The 
right  bank  of  the  river  is  quayed  in  above  the  bridge.  Bulky  m 
of  import  are  brought  by  railway  or  high  road  from  Collier's  Quay,  a 
short  distance  below  Inishannon.  The  terminus  of  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  railway  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion. Bandon  is  principally  built  of  stone,  and  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  residences  of  the  better  class.  In  1815  it  had  an  ext 
manufacturing  trade  in  linens,  woollens,  and  cottons.  The  linen  trade 
is  now  extinct;  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and  cottons  has  declined  ; 
that  of  fine  stuffs  has  been  commenced ;  and  the  distilling  trade,  whieh 
during  the  temperance  movement  was  abandoned,  has  been  iv\n,.l. 
Bandon  was  formerly  an  exclusively  Protestant  town.  The  imputation 
is  now  mixed,  and  there  are  in  addition  to  the  churches  of  the 
Establishment  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  convent,  a  Scots  church,  a 
meeting-house  for  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  two  for  \\.-].\:,u 
Methodists.  The  endowed  school,  which  is  under  the  care  of  a  head 
master  and  two  other  teachers,  had  27  scholars  in  1851.  The  town 
contains  a  bridewell,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  dispensary.  IVtty 
sessions  are  held  in  the  town.  Numerous  fairs  are  held  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

Bandon  owes  its  origin  to  the  enterprise  of  the  first  Karl  «if  Cork, 
who  when  Mr.  Boyle  in  1602  purchased  the  site,  part  of  the  forfeited 
territory  of  the  Irish  sept  of  Omahony,  from  Mr.  Becker  the  first 
patentee,  and  about  1608,  commenced  the  erection  of  the  town.  The 
town  covered  an  area  of  27  acres,  and  was  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  of  which  some  portions  on  the  west  and  north  still  remain. 
There  were  three  gate-castles  containing  26  rooms  each ;  2  churches ; 
2  session-houses;  and  2  market-houses.  In  the  great  civil  war  of 
1641  Bandon  was  the  chief  place  of  refuge  for  the  Protestants  of  the 
neighbouring  district*.  On  Cromwell's  approach  the  mh.-  ; 
declared  for  the  Parliament  In  1688  they  expelled  the  garrison 
placed  here  by  James  II.,  but  wore  obliged  soon  after  to  submit  to  a 
detachment  of  his  army.  At  this  time  the  walls  wore  razed  and 
have  never  boon  rebuilt 

(Smith's  llitlory  of  Cork  ;  Townsend's  (Surrey  of  Cork  ;  Ordnance 
Survey  M,;,.) 

IT',  or  as  it  is  sometimes  written  and  always  pronounced 
BAMFK,  the  ehief  town  <•(  KanffHhire,  Scotland,  a  seaport  ami  royal 
and  parliamentary  burgh,  is  built  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  left 
bank  of  thi  near  the  fall  of  that  river  into  the  Moray 

Krith,  in  57'  40'  N.  lat,  2"  30'  W.  long.  It  is  157  miles  N.  from 
IvlinlMirgli,  nnd  !.'•  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen.  In  conjunction  with 
the  burghs  of  Elgin,  Cullen,  Peterhead,  Invemry,  and  Kin  tore,  the 
burgh  of  Banff  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament :  in 
1851  the  population  of  the  royal  burgh  of  Banff  was  3557,  that  of 
the  parliamentary  burgh^  which  includes  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Macduff,  was  6000. 

Banff  is  generally  admired   by  strangers  for  the  neatness  of  its 
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appearance.  It  has  several  well-built  streets,  which,  though  some- 
what antiquated  in  the  style  of  their  buildings,  are  remarkable  for 
their  cleanness.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  in  1372  by 
Robert  II.,  and  its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  James  VI.  and 
Charles  II.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  place  was  made  a  royal 
burgh  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  but  this  statement  is  unsupported  by 
evidence.  Banff  at  one  time  possessed  a  castle  of  considerable 
importance,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist.  As  a  constabulary  it 
was  long  under  the  hereditary  government  of  the  family  of  Buchau. 
James  Sharp  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  born  in 
Banff  Castle  in  May,  1613.  There  was  in  the  town  a  convent  of 
Carmelites,  or  White  Friars, — the  superiorities  and  feu  duties  whereof 
were  granted  to  the  old  college  of  Aberdeen  by  James  VI.  in  1617, 
and  purchased  from  the  college  in  1752  by  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

Over  the  Doveran  there  is  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches 
which  commands  an  extensive  view,  embracing  Duff  House,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  situated  in  a  large  park  and  surrounded  by  a 
forest  of  trees.  Banff  has  a  spacious  church,  built  in  1790,  of  which 
the  spire  is  still  unfinished.  At  Ord  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  chapel 
of  the  I  jitablishment.  There  are  in  the  town  a  Free  church ;  an 
Episcopal  chapel,  which  is  a  handsome  gothic  edifice ;  and  chapels 
for  United  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 
town-house  built  in  1798  has  a  handsome  spire.  A  prison  was  built 
in  the  same  year.  There  is  an  excellent  academy  supported  by  the 
funds  of  the  burgh,  in  which  the  elementary  branches  of  education 
are  taught ;  there  are  also  several  private  schools.  Some  years  since 
a  scientific  institution  was  formed,  which  has  been  remarkably 
prosperous. 

The  harbour  of  Banff  is  so  liable  to  be  filled  up  with  sand  that 
many  vessels  are  prevented  from  entering,  a  circumstance  much 
against  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  principal  exports  are  corn, 
cattle,  salmon,  and  herrings.  The  herring-fishery  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  on  the  whole  with  success.  The  salmon- 
fishery  is  pursued  both  in  the  Doveran  and  in  the  sea  at  its  mouth ; 
the  salmon  are  sent  chiefly  to  the  London  market  packed  in  ice. 
The  right  of  fishing  is  let  by  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the  proprietor,  for 
16001.  a  year.  The  registered  vessels  on  December  31st,  1852,  were 
144  of  12,689  tons  aggregate  burden.  During  1852  there  were 
entered  at  the  port  762  sailing  vessels  of  46,583  tons,  and  there 
cleared  686  of  37,685  tons  aggregate  burden.  Of  steam  vessels  there 
entered  5  of  350  tons,  and  cleared  4  of  280  tons  aggregate  burden. 

The  manufactures  of  Banff  include  thread,  linen,  stockings,  soap, 
and  leather.  There  are  in  the  town  several  libraries  of  some  extent 
and  value,  belonging  to  various  societies.  Like  most  other  towns  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  Banff  suffered  severely  from  the  destructive 
floods  of  August,  1829,  several  of  the  houses  having  been  undermined 
and  carried  away  and  serious  damage  done  to  property. 

(Pennant's  Tour  through  Scotland;  Cordiner's  Antiquities  of  North 
Britain  ;  New  Statittical  Account  of  Scotland  ;  Buchanan's  History  of 
Scotlaw/. } 

BANFFSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  forms  a  long 
slope  between  a  range  of  the  Grampians  and  the  Moray  Frith.  It  is 
bounded  E.  and  S.E.  by  Abcrdeeushire,  W.  by  Elginshire,  and  N.  by 
the  Moray  Frith.  The  sea-coast  of  the  county  is  34  miles  in  length  ; 
from  it«  northern  boundary  to  the  head  of  Glen  Avon,  where  the 
county  is  sharpened  to  a  point,  it  measures  50  miles.  Banffshire 
contains  647  square  miles,  or,  exclusive  of  a  small  space  covered  with 
water,  412,080  English  acres. 

Surface,  Geology,  <tc. — The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified  with 
hills  and  dales,  woods  and  rivers.  The  coast  is  rocky  but  not  high. 
The  good  soil  along  the  coast  appears  to  extend  inland  from  2  to  8 
miles,  and  here  the  land  is  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation.  The 
southern  part  of  the  county  is  mountainous  and  pastoral  rather  than 
agricultural.  There  are  however  many  fertile  valleys.  The  large 
tract*  of  land  in  the  upper  or  hilly  districts  are  adapted  for  grazing. 
They  are  abundantly  watered  by  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  of 
the  county.  The  Spey,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Scotland  and  the 
most  rapid,  runs  along  a  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  Bauffshire  ; 
and  the  Doveran,  which  rises  among  the  hills  of  Cabrach,  runs  north- 
east to  Huntly  in  Aberdeenshire,  thence  turns  north  till  it  re-enters 
liiinfl'shire  at  Woodside,  and  then  waters  the  eastern  confines  of  the 
county  until  it  falls  into  the  Moray  Frith  at  Banff.  The  Avon,  a 
feeder  of  the  Spey,  rises  in  Loch  Avon,  in  the  extreme  south-western 
angle  of  the  county. 

Some  of  the  mountains  in  Banffshire  are  among  the  highest  in 
Britain.  The  northern  side  of  Ben-mac-Dhu,  4362  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  eastern  side  of  Cairngorm,  4060  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  in  this  county,  both  of  them  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Glen  Avon  where  it  unites  Aberdeenshiro  and  Inverness- 
shire.  Den-rinnes  near  the  Spey  a  little  distance  north-east  of  its 
junction  with  the  Avon,  attains  a  height  of  2747  feet ;  and  Knockhill, 
the  Buck  of  Cubrach,  and  Corryhabie,  are  severally  about  1500  feet 
high.  Several  mountains  are  covered  on  their  tops  with  regular  beds 
of  moss,  containing  the  remains  of  trees,  plmts,  and  \vgrt:ililr  >. 
There  are  others  whose  summits  of  granite  protrudo  through  thick 
beds  of  gneiss,  which  passes  into  mica-slate.  The  most  common 
rocks  in  the  county  are  granite,  gneiss,  graywucke,  graywaeke-slate, 
iimirt/,  niiniite,  old  red-sandstone,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  freestone,  and 
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limestone  of  recent  formation.  At  Portsoy  near  the  coast  is  a  bed  of 
serpentine  generally  called  Portsoy  marble.  There  is  also  a  species  of 
granite  in  the  same  place  which  when  polished  exhibits  various  figures, 
some  of  them  fancifully  supposed  to  resemble  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
characters.  In  several  parts  of  the  county  lead,  iron,  and  other 
minerals  have  been  discovered.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Keith  there 
is  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  imbedded  in  fluor-spar ;  and  about 
a  mile  westward  of  Banff  is  a  bed  of  blue  clay  containing  various 
organic  remains.  Fossil  fish  or  ichthyolites,  imbedded  in  nodules, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banff.  Rock  crystals 
and  topazes  are  found  on  Cairngorm.  They  were  formerly  much 
sought  after  and  brought  a  high  price ;  but  of  late  years  similar 
stones  have  been  imported  from  Brazil,  where  they  are  so  abundant 
as  to  enable  the  merchants  who  import  them  to  sell  them  at  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  price  often  given  by  lapidaries  for  those 
found  on  Cairngorm.  Hones  or  whetstones  are  procured  in  Balveny. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county  are — BANFF,  the  county  town,  and 
CULLEN,  a  royal  burgh ;  KEITH  ;  Dufftown,  a  village  with  998  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  venerable  old  church;  Buckie,  a  fishing  village  with  145 
fishing  boats,  and  a  population  of  2789  ;  and  Tomintoul,  population 
641.  Portsoy  is  a  small  burgh,  port  and  market-town,  with 
2062  inhabitants.  It  has  some  foreign  commerce,  vessels  frorn  the 
Baltic  importing  bones  for  manure,  and  taking  back  cargoes  of  cured 
herrings  ;  a  few  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  chiefly  employed  in 
importing  Scotch  and  English  coals ;  there  are  some  fishing  boats ; 
these,  and  the  lime  quarries,  a  small  rope  manufactory,  and  husbandly, 
afford  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  village  of 
Newmills,  the  fishing-stations  of  Gardenstown  and  Macduff,  the  last  a 
suburb  of  Banff,  and  included  within  the  limits  of  its  parliamentary 
franchise,  need  but  to  be  mentioned. 

Industry. — The  principal  manufactures  of  Banffshire  are  weaving, 
bleaching,  flax-dressing,  tanning,  and  distilling,  which  last  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Salmon-fisheries  are  established  on  the  rivers  Doveran  and  Spey. 
For  many  years  considerable  quantities  of  salmon  have  been  exported, 
chiefly  to  the  London  market.  The  herring-fishery  is  earned  on  along 
the  coast  on  a  large  scale.  In  1815  there  were  only  two  boats  of  15 
tons  each  engaged  in  this  fishery  ;  but  for  many  years  the  number  of 
boats  has  varied  from  400  to  500,  the  tonnage  of  each  boat  being 
about  the  same  as  in  1815.  Along  the  coast  of  Banff  this  branch  of 
industry  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  sxiccess. 

The  shipping  trade  is  considerable  for  the  extent  of  the  county.  It 
is  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Banff,  Macduft',  Portsoy,  and 
Gardenstown.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  grain  and  meal,  with 
black  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  The  imports  are  for  the  most  part 
timber,  coals,  iron,  &c.  The  exports  of  grain  are  considerable. 

Ayi*iculture. — Agriculture  is  in  general  conducted  on  the  most 
approved  principles.  In  the  lower  districts  of  the  county  the  fields 
are  well  laid  out  and  abundantly  manured.  The  fields  are  inclosed 
either  with  hedges  or  stone  dykes,  but  generally  the  latter.  Wheat, 
barley,  bere,  and  oats  are  the  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  grown.  It  is 
estimated  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  laud  has  not  yet  been  brought 
under  the  plough.  A  large  portion  of  the  waste  land  could  not  bo 
cultivated  with  profit ;  but  there  are  large  tracts  which  might  be  made 
profitable.  All  the  farms  of  any  extent  are  under  a  regular  rotation 
of  cropping.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  is  from  100  to  200  arable 
acres,  with  a  quantity  of  moorland  or  pasture,  which  varies  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  county,  the  proportion  of  arable  land  being  least 
in  the  mountainous  districts.  The  leases  are  generally  for  a  term  of 
19  years.  The  cattle  and  stock  of  every  kind  are  of  the  best  breeds 
that  can  be  procured. 

The  climate  is  variable.  Along  the  coast  it  is  dry  and  genial,  and 
the  crops  ripen  well ;  but  in  the  mountainous  districts  the  climate  is 
cold  and  humid,  and  the  harvest  in  those  parts  is  late.  It  is  considered 
an  early  season  when  the  harvest  is  completed  in  the  upper  districts 
by  the  middle  of  October. 

Along  the  sea-coast  the  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  coals  ; 
but  from  the  expense  of  inland  carriage  the  population  in  the  higher 
districts  are  obliged  to  be  contented  with  peat  for  fuel. 

Antiqnitia.—Tbe  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  county  are  very 
numerous.  Near  Cullen  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Findlator, 
which  stood  on  a  high  rock  projecting  into  the  sea.  Ballindalloch 
Castle,  in  Inveravon,  is  the  residence  of  the  proprietor.  There  are 
traces  of  other  castles  at  Drumin,  Deskford,  Galval,  Balvery,  &c.  The 
churches  of  Mortlach  and  of  Gamrie  are  also  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  antiquity.-  Mortlach  was  for  about  a  century  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  ;  but  David  I.  translated  the  see  to  Old  Aberdeen,  and  as  it  was 
poor  and  ill-provided  conferred  on  it  many  lands.  The  church  of 
Gamrie  is  called  the  Kirk  of  Skulls,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
bones  of  the  Norsemen  who  fell  in  the  battle  on  an  adjoining  field 
called  Bloody  Pots,  having  been  built  into  its  walls.  This  church  was 
erected  in  the  year  1010,  and  it  continued  to  be  used  aa  the  parish 
church  till  1830. 

There  are  several  cairns  or  tumuli  in  the  county.  These  were  the 
places  of  interment  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  and  also  of  the  Norse- 
men ;  for  they  were  common  to  both  nations.  There  was  formerly  a 
very  remarkable  cairn  at  Kilhillock.  It  was  60  feet  in  diameter,  and 
16  feet  in  height.  On  opening  the  cairn  a  stone  coffin  was  found 
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which  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  human  body  quite  complete  lying 
at  full  length ;  by  the  side  of  the  skeleton  was  a  doer's  horn.  There 
ore  several  cairns'  on  the  Boads  of  Cullen  or  Bannachie  Moor,  which 
some  antiquaries  think  were  erected  in  memory  of  the  Scots  slain  in 
the  bottle  with  the  Danes,  which  according  to  Buchanan  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  in  which  the  Norsemen  were  completely 
defeated  by  Indulf,  king  of  Scotland. 

Clmrrlu*,  Ac.— Banffshire  is  divided  into  24  parishes,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  schoolmaster,  church,  and  clergyman.  The  Free 
I  'hurch.  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Independents,  Episcopalians,  and 
Roman  Catholics  hove  each  several  places  of  worship  in  the  county. 

The  parochial  schoolmasters  of  Banff-hire,  with  those  of  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  have  had  an  addition  of 
nearly  SOL  per  annum  made  to  their  incomes  by  the  bequest  of  the 
late  James  Dick,  of  London.  This  gentleman  having  been  born  in 
the  county  of  Elgin,  partly  educated  in  the  county  of  Banff,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Aberdeen,  and  having  through  the  means  of  his 
education  raised  himself  from  the  most  humble  circumstances  to 
opulence,  left  the  whole  of  bis  fortune  at  his  death  in  1827  to  the 
parochial  schoolmasters  of  these  three  counties.  The  amount  of  the 
bequest  was  130,0007.,  which  in  accordance  with  the  deceased's  will 
was  invested  in  the  funds  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  The  parochial 
schoolmasters  of  these  counties  are  consequently  better  provided  for 
than  those  of  any  other  county  in  Scotland. 

The  population  of  Banffghiro  in  1801  was  37,216;  in  1851  it  was 
64,171.  In  1791  the  annual  value  of  real  property  was  42.7C8/. ;  in 
the  year  1843  it  was  116,9687.  The  county  sends  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  In  1851  there  were  two  savings  bonks  in  the 
county,  ot  Banff  and  Gomrie.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on 
November  20th,  1851,  was  10,8747.  17«.  "id. 

(Buchanan's  Ilittory  of  Scotland ;  Guthrie'g  ffittory  of  Scotland; 
Pennant's  Tour  ;  Douglas's  Journey  through  the  North  of  Scotland  ; 
Shaw's  Hutory  of  the  Prorinee  of  Moray  ;  Sir  John  Sinclair's  General 
Report  of  Scotland;  Rev.  Charles  Gardiner's  Antiquities  of  North 
Britain  ;  Beautiet  of  Scotland;  New  Siatutical  Account  of  Scotland; 
Parliamentary  Rf'urnt,  Ac.) 

BANGALO'RE,  or  BANGALUTIA,  an  important  fortified  city  in 
the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  situated  in  12°  57'  N.  lat,  77°  38' 
E.  long.,  74  miles  from  Seringapatam  and  215  miles  from  Madras. 
The  city  was  founded  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  during  his  reign  it  became  a 
place  of  much  trade.  It  was  well  fortified,  with  a  deep  ditch  and  an 
extensive  glacis.  A  mud  palace,  or  Mahal,  built  within  the  fortress, 
now  serves  as  officers'  quarters.  Under  Tippoo  Saib  Bangalore  lost 
much  of  the  prosperity  which  it  had  acqmred  under  Hyder  Ali.  In 
1721  Lord  Cornwallis  took  the  fort  of  Bangalore  by  assault,  and 
the  town  was  on  that  occasion  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  Shortly 
after  the  English  withdrew,  Tippoo  mode  great  exactions  on  the 
inhabitants.  On  Tippoo's  death  the  territory  of  Mysore  became  one 
of  the  protected  states.  Bangalore  then  speedily  regained  its  former 
importance.  In  1834  the  British  government  exercised  the  preroga- 
tive reserved  by  previous  treaties  of  assuming  the  entire  management 
of  the  territory  of  Mysore,  in  consequence  of  the  misrule  of  the  Rajah. 
The  Rajah  claimed  to  be  reinstated,  but  in  1847  his  claim  was  held 
inadmissible,  on  the  ground  of  his  incompetency  to  govern. 

Bangalore  contains  a  large  proportion  of  good-anted  houses.  The 
buildings  are  composed  of  the  red  earth  of  the  country,  and  are  covered 
with  tiles.  Adjoining  the  town  are  extensive  and  admirably  arranged 
gardens,  made  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  The  cypress  and  vine  grow 
luxuriantly  in  the  climate  of  Bangalore,'and  the  apple  and  pooch  both 
bear  fruit.  It  is  thought  that  the  olive  and  other  plants  of  the  I  ,c\  ant 
would  succeed  in  this  spot,  which  from  its  elevated  position  (nearly 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea)  enjoys  a  temperate  climate.  For 
the  same  reason  invalids  are  accustomed  to  repair  to  Bangalore  from 
of  the  south  of  Hindustan,  and  except  in  very  severe 
ive  almost  certain  benefit  from  the  change. 


The  inhabitant*  (who  at  the  death  of  Tippoo  were  estimated  at 
about  60,000)  are  mostly  Hindoos;  but  many  Mohammedan*,  some 
members  of  whom  families  were  attached  to  the  service  of  the  late 
•nitons,  continue  to  reside  in  the  town. 

From  its  central  position,  Bangalore  has  routes  passing  through  it 
in  every  direction,  which  circumstonce  gives  to  it  considerable  im- 
portance, both  politically  and  as  a  trading  station.  Its  merchants 
carry  on  commercial  dealings  with  every  part  of  the  south  of  India. 
The  principal  articles  which  enter  into  this  commerce  are  salt,  sugar, 
betel-nut,  spices,  metals,  dyeing-stuffs,  raw  silk,  and  cotton  wool 
Many  of  these  articles  ore  imported  for  the  use  of  its  manufacture™. 
The  times  woven  here,  both  of  silk  and  cotton,  are  almost  entirely 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  district.  The  silk  goods  are  mostly  of  a 
rich  texture.  The  rpinning  of  cotton  is  performed  by  women,  who 
carry  tho  yarn  to  a  weekly  market  for  sole  to  the  weavers. 

t Hamilton's  Journey  throvgkMfKre,  Ac.;  KcnnrU'sJafemoir;  Mill's 
liriitih  /mtia  ;  Parliamentary  Papert.) 

BAN<i-KOK,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sism  on  the  peninsula 
beyond  the  Ganges,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Menam, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  13"  40-  N.  lot,  100°  40'  E.  long. 
The  river  u  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 

It  is  a  pUos  of  considerable  extent,  and  consists  properly  of  three 
part*,  the  Booting  town,  the  town  itself,  and  the  royal  palace.  The 


first  present*  the  most  curious  view  to  Europeans :  both  banks  of  the 
river  ore  lined  by  eight,  ten,  or  more  rows  of  floating  houses,  which 
occupy  the  whole  1.  ir.-tli  of  the  town,  amounting  to  about  three  miles. 
These  houses  are  built  of  boards  only,  and  are  of  a  neat  oblong  form. 
Towards  the  river  they  are  provided  with  covered  platforms,  on  which 
numerous  articles  of  merchandise  are  displayed,  as  fruit,  rice,  meat, 
Ac.  The  bouses  rest  on  bamboo- rafts,  which  at  each  end  are  fastened 
to  long  bamboos  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  rircr.  The  houses  ore 
in  general  very  small,  consisting  of  one  floor,  with  a  principal  centre 
room  and  one  or  two  small  ones;  the  centre  is  open  in  front  fur  thu 
display  of  merchandise.  The  floors  are  raised  about  a  foot  above  the 
water,  and  the  roof  is  thatched  with  palm-leaves.  The  houses  in  this 
port  of  the  town  ore  occupied  chiefly  by  Chinese,  and  are  generally 
Chinese  in  form. 

The  land  portion  of  the  city  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  It  is  entirely  built  of  wood  except 
the  palaces  of  the  king,  the  temples,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  the 
ministers,  which  ore  constructed  of  bricks  or  with  mud  walls.  The 
houses  extend  about  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  much 
of  this  space  being  occupied  by  fruit-trees.  The  houses  are  built  «.n 
posts  driven  into  the  earth,  and  raised  above  the  bonk — a  precaution 
rendered  necessary  by  the  daily  tides  and  the  annual  inundations  to 
which  the  town  is  exposed.  These  houses  are  not  disposed  in  regular 
streets,  for  in  this  country  there  are  few  or  scarcely  any  roads  or  even 
pathways,  the  river  and  canals  forming  the  common  highways  not 
only  for  goods  but  for  passengers  of  every  description.  A  boot,  gene- 
rally a  small  one,  is  attached  to  each  house,  whether  floating  or  not. 
These  boots  ore  so  light  and  sharp  in  their  form  that  they  ascend  with 
ease  against  the  stream.  The  houses  contain  several  email  nj  «irt : 
of  which  the  Chinese  always  allot  the  central  one  for  the  reception  of 
their  household  gods.  The  shops  forming  one  side  of  the  house  being 
shut  up  at  night  are  converted  into  sleeping  apartments. 

The  palace  of  the  king  is  situated  upon  on  island  a  little  above  the 
town.  The  island  is  above  two  miles  in  length,  but  is  of  inrnnMili-r- 
able  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  river.  The  palace,  and  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  the  island,  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  in  some  parts  of  considerable  height,  here  and 
there  furnished  with  indifferent-looking  bastions,  and  provided  u  itli 
numerous  gates.  The  king,  several  of  his  ministers,  and  the  numerous 
persons  attached  to  the  court,  reside  within  this  space,  most  of  them 
in  wretched  huts  made  of  palm-leaves.  The  greater  port  of  the  space 
included  by  the  wall  consists  of  waste  ground,  swamps,  and  fruit- 
gardens. 

The  palaces  are  small  buildings  in  the  Chinese  style,  covered  with 
a  diminishing  series  of  three  or  four  tiled  roofs,  sometimes  ornamented 
by  a  small  spire.  Tho  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  temples  : 
they  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  are  placed  in  the  best  and 
most  elevated  situations,  surrounded  by  brick  walls  or  bamboo  hedges : 
their  inclosure  contains  numerous  rows  of  buildings  disposed  in 
straight  lines.  The  temples  consist  of  one  spacious  and  in  :•• 
lofty  hall,  with  numerous  doors  and  windows.  Both  the  exterior  :md 
interior  are  studded  with  a  profusion  of  minute  and  singular  orna- 
ments. Such  ornaments  are  generally  placed  on  the  ends  of  thn 
building*.  The  floor  of  the  temple  is  elevated  several  feet  above  t  he 
ground,  and  generally  boarded  or  paved,  and  covered  with  coarse 
mats.  In  tbo  central  temple,  which  has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
is  a  sitting  figure  of  Buddha  of  gigantic  proportions.  Near  1 1  > 
smaller  temples,  in  which  are  numerous  gilded  figures  of  lliM.lh..  in 
cast-iron,  in  brass,  in  wood,  and  in  clay.  In  a  separate  apartim  nt  the 
sacred  library  is  preserved.  The  cells  of  the  talapoiuH,  or  priests,  ore 
wooden  structures  raised  on  pillars,  and  extending  in  a  regular  range 
along  the  whole  face  of  the  square. 

One  or  more  spires  would  appear  to  be  a  necewwry  part  of  every 
Siamese  temple.    The  most  remarkable  an-  those  willed  •  Prah  < -ha  <li,' 
or  the  Roof  of  the  Prah,  or  Lonl,  whii  h  in  iVjhui  an-  ii.-uned  Uogoba. 
They  are  solid  buildings  of  masonry  generally  built  in  tin-  n,  i;  ; 
hood  of  some  temple,  but  they  are  always  distinct  from  tho  temple.. 
The  Prah-cho-di  of  the  large  temple  has  a  light  MI,.  I  hnn<l 
once.     The  lower  port  consists  of  a  series  of  clodccolicdra)  terraces, 
diminishing  gradually  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  h.  ii-ht, 
they  are  succeeded  by  a  handsome  spire,  fluted  longitudinally  and 
ornamented  with  numerous  circular  iin.uhlin^.  The  minor  oin. 
are  numerous,  and  towards  the  summit  there  is  a  globe  of  glass.    The 
height  of  this  singular  monument  is  rtated  to  be  162  feet. 

The  greatest  number  of  the   inhabitants  of  Bang-kok  are  Oh 
and  their  descendants.     When  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire  was 
token   by  the  Bit-muse   in   1  ><•<>,    ami  tin'    royal  family  was   i 
destroyed,  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  I'ia-tac,  either  himself  a  Chinese 
or  of  Chinese  extraction,  put  on    cud  to  the  existing  anarchy  ..n.l 
ascended  the  throne.    Ho  chose  Hang-kok  for  his  residence.     !' 
to  Pia-tac's  time  it  hod  been  of  little  importance,  and  noted  c.h  icily 
for  the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  which  were  sent  in  grea* 
to  Yuthia,  or  Judia,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Siam,  and  nil 
considerably  higher   up    the    river   Menam.      I'ia-tac   fa 
countrymen,  who  settled  in  great  numbers  in  Bang-kok  ;  and  though 
I'ia-tac  was  afterwards  killed,  and  a  Siamese  dynasty  follow, •,!  on  the 
throne,  they  maintained  themselves  at  this  place.     The  pnpul at  ion, 
amounting  according  to  some  accounts  to  about  400,000,  includes  a 
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very  large  proportion  of  Chinese,  or  persons  of  Chinese  extraction.  A 
small  number  of  persona  professing  Christianity  are  either  descend- 
ants of  Portuguese  or  natives  instructed  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  summer  of  1849  the  cholera  was  exceedingly  fatal  in  the  city, 
carrying  off  about  20,000  persons  in  the  space  of  twelve  days. 

The  Chinese  have  established  iron  manufactories,  in  which  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  which  are  also  worked  by  them,  is  formed 
into  utensils  of  different  kinds,  which  are  exported  to  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Malays.  The  manufacture  of  tin  vessels  is  very 
considerable.  The  tanning  of  leather  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
The  leather  is  used  for  covering  mattresses  and  for  exportation  to 
China.  After  tanning,  the  leather  is  dyed  red  with  the  bark  of  a 
species  of  mimosa.  Deer-skins  are  chiefly  used,  which  are  procured 
in  great  abundance,  and  also  those  of  the  ox  and  buffalo.  The  other 
manufactures  are  of  little  importance. 

Bang-kok  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  Menam  River  is  deep 
up  to  the  town,  and  even  to  the  ancient  capital  Yuthia,  to  which  the 
largest  vessels  might  ascend  but  for  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  h;is  only  6  feet  of  water  upon  it  at  low  tides.  From  February 
to  September  at  high  tide  it  has  about  13^  feet  of  water ;  from  October 
to  January,  when  the  south-western  monsoons  occur  and  the  greatest 
quantity  of  rain  falls,  it  has  about  14  feet  at  high  tide ;  consequently 
only  vessels  of  from  200  to  250  tons  can  enter  the  river.  A  very 
active  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
especially  with  Shanghae  and  the  island  of  Hainan  ;  also  with  Singa- 
pore and  other  places  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  internal  commerce 
with  the  extensive  countries  drained  by  the  river  Menam,  which  is 
navigable  for  boats  to  a  great  distance  from  the  capital,  is  also  very 
important.  Among  other  exports  are  stick-lac,  sugar,  and  teak  timber. 
The  foreign  trade  is  monopolised  by  the  government  by  means  of 
heavy  restrictive  duties,  and  the  refusal  to  allow  foreign  merchants  to 
charter  any  but  king's  ships.  [SIAM.] 

(Finlayson ;  Crawfurd  ;  Asiatic  Journal.) 

BANGOR,  Caernarvonshire,  North  Wales,  an  episcopal  city,  a 
parliamentary  borough,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bangor,  and  hundred  of  Uwch-Gwyrfai.  It 
is  situated  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Menai  Strait,  in  53°  13' 
X.  Lit.,  4"  7'  W.  long. ;  distant  9  miles  N.E.  from  Caernarvon, 
236  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road  and  238  miles  by  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  railway  :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was 
9564 ;  that  of  the  city  aud  parliamentary  borough  was  6338.  The 
borough  is  governed  under  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act.  For 
sanitary  purposes  it  is  under  the  management  of  a  local  Board  of 
Health.  Bangor  is  a  contributory  borough  to  the  district  of  Caer- 
narvon, which  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Bangor. 
Bangor  and  Beaumaris  Poor-Law  Union  contains  25  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  86,344  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  34,091. 

The  city  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  rock  in  a  narrow  fertile 
vale  near  the  river  Ogwen,  and  not  far  from  the  northern  entrance 
u(f  the  Menai  Strait.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  narrow  crooked  street 
abnuta  mile  in  length,  with  several  openings  from  the  water-side. 
The  place  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  The  first  authentic  records 
respecting  Bangor  relate  to  the  6th  century.  In  A.D.  525  Deiuiol 
founded  a  college  here.  The  building  was  dedicated  to  the  founder, 
whose  name  the  present  rectory  still  bears.  What  the  original  extent 
of  the  college  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  college  was 
raised  about  the  year  550  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishopric,  and  the 
founder  was  appointed  bishop.  The  present  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishopric  embraces  the  whole  of  Anglesey,  with  parts  of  Caernar- 
vonshire, Denbighshire,  Montgomeryshire,  and  Merionethshire.  There 
are  in  all  129  benefices  in  the  diocese.  It  has  two  archdeaconries — 
Bangor  and  Merioneth.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  chancellor, 
treasurer,  two  archdeacons,  and  five  canons.  The  income  of  the 
bishop  is  fixed  at  4200J.  The  patronage  of  the  bishop  consists  of 
all  the  dignities  of  the  cathedral,  and  77  benefices. 

The  cathedral  founded  by  St.  Deiniol  was  destroyed  by  the  Saxons 
in  1071  ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  from  funds  collected  by  a  synod  held  in 
1102  at  Westminster  for  reforming  the  church.  King  John  in  1212 
took  the  then  bishop  prisoner  while  officiating  at  the  altar,  but 
released  him  on  receiving  a  considerable  ransom.  The  cathedral 
suffered  severely  in  the  wars  which  took  place  between  the  Welsh  and 
Henry  III.  in  1247,  and  was  again  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1402,  during  the  war  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Owen  Glyndwr. 
For  nearly  100  years  afterwards  the  insurgents  of  Anglesey  kept 
possession  of  the  bishopric.  Between  1496  and  1500  the  choir  was 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Dean  at  his  own  expense.  In  1532  the  tower  and 
nave  were  erected  by  Bishop  SkefSngton,  which  fact  is  commemorated 
by  an  inscription  over  the  west  door. 

Bisb<v>  Hulkeley,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  his  two 
predecessors  and  improving  the  cathedral,  alienated  in  1547  much  of 
its  property.  He  applied  to  his  own  use  a  considerable  part  of  the 
lands  which  belonged  to  the  see,  and  sold  the  bells  of  the  cathedral. 
The  cathedral  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  good  repair,  for  which  it  is 
indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Warren,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  This  prelate 
early  in  the  present  century  expended  a  large  sum  in  repairing  the 
cathedral.  He  also  built  the  harbour,  which  has  proved  of  much 
benefit  to  the  city.  The  remains  of  several  Welsh  princes,  with  those  of 


some  of  the  bishops  and  other  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  lie  within  the 
cathedral.  The  tomb  of  Prince  Owen  Gryffydd  is  still  in  a  perfect 
state  beneath  an  arched  recess.  The  cathedral  is  214  feet  long; 
60  feet  wide;  and  34  feet  high.  The  transepts  are  96  feet  fruni 
north  to  south.  The  tower  is  60  feet  high.  It  is  a  rather  mean 
building  externally  ;  and  the  interior  is  without  any  ornament.  Part 
of  the  cathedral  serves  as  the  parish  church;  the  nave  is  used  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  service  in  English. 

The  bishop's  palace  stands  in  a  low  situation  near  the  cathedral. 
I  In  Pennant's  time  it  was  a  very  indifferent  residence ;  early  in 
'  the  present  century  however  it  was  greatly  improved  by  Bishop 
Warren. 

Bangor  has  a  Free  Grammar  school  which  stands  at  a  small  distance 

;  from  the  city.     It  is  a  handsome  brick   building,  and  was  erected 

j  and  endowed  by  Dr.  JefFry  Glynn,  brother  of  Bishop  Glyun,  about 

I  the  year  1557.     The  income  from  endowment  is  about  450Z.  a  year  : 

it  is  under  the  care  of  a  head  and  second  master  and  an  assistant, 

and  had  35  scholars  in  1850.     There  are  three  National  schools  in 

the  town  and  parish.     In  the  town  are  a  British  school,  an  Infant 

school,  and  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Methodists,  Baptists, 

and  Roman  Catholics. 

Bangor  has  an  hospital  or  almshouse  for  six  poor  men,  which 
was  founded  early  in  the  17th  century  by  Dr.  Rowland,  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  place. 

In  1809  a  public  dispensary  was  established ;  this  haa  been 
recently  converted  into  an  infirmary,  for  which  a  neat  building  has 
been  erected  on  an  elevated  site  near  the  city. 

Public  baths  were  erected  some  years  ago,  but  the  situation  was 
inconvenient,  and  being  near  the  Menai  Strait  they  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  shipping  place  for  one  of  the  small  slate-quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  trade  of  the  city  consists  almost  entirely  in  slates,  which  are 
brought  to  Port  Penrhyn  from  the  quarries  of  Llandegai,  a  place 
about  eight  miles  distant,  by  means  of  a  railway  made  for  the  purpose. 
These  quarries  give  constant  employment  to  upwards  of  2000  work- 
men, and  they  produce  a  large  revenue  to  the  proprietor.  It  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Parry,  '  Cambrian  Mirror,"  p.  152,  that  "  90  years  ago  these 
quarries  brought  only  SOI.  a  year  to  the  pocket  of  the  proprietor ; 
and  now  it  is  said  that  the  present  honourable  and  fortunate  pos- 
sessor receives  the  enormous  and  almost  incredible  sum  of  250,000?. 
a  year."  But  this  no  doubt  means  the  produce  of  the  quarries,  from 
which  all  working  expenses  have  to  be  deducted.  The  greater  part 
of  the  slates  are  exported,  but  many  are  manufactured  in  Baugor  into 
billiard  tables,  chhnney-piers,  and  a  great  variety  of  objects.  One 
slate  manufactory  is  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  there  are  several 
less  extensive.  All  of  them  have  been  established  within  a  few 
years ;  indeed  the  application  of  slate  to  these  purposes  is  quite 
recent.  In  addition  to  the  dock  and  wharfs  at  Port  Penrhyn,  and 
the  shipping-place  already  named,  a  shipping-place  for  another  slate- 
quarry  has  been  erected  at  Garth.  Near  Garth  Ferry  is  a  fishery  of 
some  extent. 

The  city  has  excellent  inns,  a  market-place,  and  assembly-rooms. 
The  large  inn  called  the  Penrhyn  Arms  near  the  city  was  built  by 
Mr.  D.  Pennant,  the  late  proprietor  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  near  Bangor. 
A  banking-house,  erected  for  the  old  firm  of  Williams  and  Co.,  is  a 
handsome  building.  It  is  of  stone  and  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  altogether  is  neat.  It  was  a  place  of 
great  importance  in  ancient  times,  aud  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  rising  ground  between  the  present  city  aud  Bangor 
Ferry,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Of  late  the  place  has  been  rapidly 
increasing  both  in  population  and  importance — a  result  considerably 
aided  by  the  opening  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway.  The 
vicinity  of  Bangor  to  the  sea,  and  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and 
surrounding  scenery,  have  brought  it  into  some  note  as  a  bathing- 
place.  Many  tasteful  villas  have  sprung  up  on  the  heights  around 
the  city.  The  rides  and  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous 
and  pleasant.  The  great  road  from  Dublin  to  London  passes  through 
Baugor :  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway  has  a  commodious  first- 
class  station  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town. 
There  are  annual  fairs  on  April  5th,  Juno  25th,  September  16th, 
and  October  28th.  It  has  also  a  weekly  market  on  Friday  for 
provisions.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town.  Penrhyn  Castle 
on  the  east  of  the  city  is  a  very  large  and  magnificent  structure, 
principally  of  modern  erection.  The  fittings,  furniture,  and  contents 
are  of  the  costliest  character. 

(Willis's  Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bangor;  Carlisle's 
Dictionary  of  Wales;  Pennant's  Tour  through  Wales;  Camden's 
Britannia,  by  Gough ;  Bingley's  Guide  to  North  Wales ;  Parry's 
Ciniilii'iiiii  Mii'i-nr;  (!nc>i!\viii'.s./A:  I'fmitlibtn ;  l,'um?iioinltnt  nt  Jliniyur.) 

BANGOR.     [DOWN.] 

BANGOR.     [MAINE,  U.S.] 

BANGOR-ISCOED,  or  BANGOR-IS-Y-COED,  which  means  Bangor- 
below-the-Wood,  a  village  and  parish,  partly  in  the  county  of  Flint 
and  partly  in  the  county  of  Denbigh  in  North  Wales.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee  in  an  open  aud  fertile 
country,  in  52°  59'  N.  lat.,  2°  53'  W.  long. ;  5  miles  S.E.  from 
Wrexham,  and  170  miles  N.W.  from  London  :  the  population  of 
the  township  of  Bangor  in  1851  was  554,  that  of  the  entire  parish 
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wu  1264.     The  living  U  a  rectory,  held  with  the  curacy  of  Overton, 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester. 

Bangor  wu  once  the  Mat  of  one  of  the  largest  monasteries  in 
Britain.  It  U  said  by  early  ecclesiastical  historians  that  at  one  time 
it  contained  2100  monks,  who  dividing  themselves  into  seven  bands 
or  companies,  passed  their  time  alternately  in  prayer  and  labour. 
They  were  not  only  able  by  their  own  industry  to  support  themselves, 
but  also  to  give  large  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Many  thousands  of  religious  persons  were  sent  out 
from  this  monastery  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  among  whom  wan 
the  celebrated  PeUgius.  In  the  days  of  St.  Augustine  the  monks  of 
this  monastery  were  distinguished  for  their  steadfast  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  they  deputed  seven  bishops 
to  meet  that  distinguished  missionary  from  the  pope,  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  against  the  undue  power  which  bin  holiness  was 
beginning  to  assume  over  them  and  the  churches  of  Britain.  Bede 
says  ('  Hist.  Ecc.'  b.  ii.  c.  2,  unless  the  passage  be,  as  has  been  con- 
jectured without  much  probability,  an  interpolation)  that  St. 
Augustine  was  so  much  displeased  at  the  resolute  stand  which  the 
bishops  made  against  the  papal  supremacy,  and  their  refusal  to 
conform  to  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  to  the  custom 
of  administering  the  sacrament  of  baptism  as  appointed  by  the 
Romish  Church,  that  he  denounced  against  them  the  divine  wrath  if 
they  still  persisted  in  their  practice  and  refused  to  unite  with  their 
brethren.  And  St.  Augustine's  prediction  was  fulfilled,  he  adds, 
some  few  years  after  when  Ethelfrid  defeated  the  British  army,  and 
slew  1200  of  the  monks  of  Bangor  who  accompanied  it  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  which  places  the  massacre  of  the  monks  under  the  year 
607  (stating  the  number  slain  however  to  be  only  200),  also  records 
it  as  a  'fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Augustine.'  St.  Augustine 
we  may  mention  died  in  604.  Bangor  is  often  said  to  contain 
numerous  traces  of  the  ancient  monastery ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact. 

The  church  is  a  gothic  building  which  has  suffered  much  from 
tasteless  alterations.  In  it  is  a  stone  font  of  elaborate  design.  It 
is  octagonal,  with  coats  of  arms  and  scriptural  figures  and  emblems 
sculptured  on  each  of  the  sides.  From  the  devices  on  the  royal  arms 
it  appears  to  have  been  executed  between  1420  and  1450.  There  is 
an  Endowed  school,  founded  in  1728  by  Lady  Dorothy  Jefferies  (the 
widow  of  the  notorious  Chief  Justice  Jefferies),  for  the  education  of 
SO  poor  boys,  one  of  whom  is  annually  apprenticed  at  the  expense  of 
the  foundation.  There  are  also  two  Free  schools — an  Upper  school, 
and  an  Infant  school — both  founded  since  1 835,  and  built  and  supported 
by  subscriptions.  There  is  also  a  clothing  club  for  adults  and 
children,  which  has  been  found  of  much  benefit  to  the  poorer 
inhabitants.  Labouring  in  the  fields  and  coracle  fishing  are  the  chief 
••  .'  cm 

(Bede's  Ecdenattical  Hittory  ;  AuijIo-Saj-im  Chronicle;  Camden's 
Britannia;  Pennant's  Tow  in  Wale*;  Bingley's Excurtiont  in  Wala  ; 
Oorretpondent  at  Bangor- ficoetl.) 

BANJARMASSIN,  a  district  and  town  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  of  Borneo.  The  town  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Banjar,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bar  which  prevents  the  entrance 
of  all  vessels  except  small  boats,  and  even  these  can  only  pass  in  or 
out  at  certain  states  of  the  tide.  Beyond  this  bar  the  river  in  navi- 
gable for  at  least  CO  miles  from  the  sea.  Vessels  trading  to  the  town 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Tombanjou  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  English  East  India  Company  endeavoured  to  open  a  trade 
with  this  part  of  Borneo  in  1614  and  on  several  occasions  since 
without  success.  The  Dutch  have  maintained  a  settlement  at 
Banjinnaiwin  since  1747,  when  they  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the 
pepper-trade  from  the  sultan  of  Banjarmassin.  In  1811  Banjarmassin 
being  considered  a  dependency  of  Java  a  British  garrison  was  sent 
there,  together  with  a  Resident  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  nettle-incut  thus  made  was  retained  by  the  company  until  1817, 
when  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

The  import*  of  the  town  consist  principally  of  piece  goods,  cutlery, 

«i|.ium,   gunpowder,  and  fire-arms;  the  produce  exported  in   ivtimt 

M  of  |>epper,  gold-dust,  wax,  camphor,  spices,  rattans,  bcche- 

d.-iin-r,  an-1  .-lil'l''  birds' -nests.     Some  steel  of  very  superior  quality 

is  also  procured  at  this  place. 

i:\NKs-  PENINSULA.    [ZKAI.ASI>,  NBW.] 

l:\VKS1    I. AMI.      INoUTII   PoLAB  CODMTHIBB.] 

BANN,  a  river  in  Ireland,  which  rises  in  the  county  Down,  about 
8  miles  east  from  the  town  of  Newry,  in  the  highlands  near  the  coast. 
It  flows  in  a  tolerably  straight  course  and  in  a  north-west  direction 
to  Lough  Neagh,  which  it  enters  near  the  south-western  corner,  and 
issues  from  the  north-western  part  of  the  lough,  flowing  through 

i  Beg,  and  thence  in  a  direction  nearly  north  to  the  North  Sea, 
wlii.  h  it  joins  about  4  miles  north-west  of  Coleraine,  and  about  75 
English  miles  measured  in  a  direct  line  from  its  source. 

In  iU  course  the  Bann  passes  through  the  towns  of  Banbridgc  in 
the  county  of  Down,  Portadown  in  Armagh,  Portglenone  in  Antrim, 
ami  Kilrvn  and  Coleraino  in  Londonderry.  About  3  miles  south  of 
Kilrea  it  is  joined  by  the  river  daily.  The  river  Bann  lias  a  bar  at 
its  mouth,  which  makes  the  entrance  rather  difficult  in  rough 
weather  ;  at  other  times  vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  proceed  as 

up  the  stream  as  the  bridge  at  Coleraine.  The  approach  to  the 
town  is  however  at  all  time*  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to  the  great 


rapidity  of  the  stream.     Besides  the  salmon-fishery,  which  is  valuable, 
there  is  also  a  considerable  take  of  eels  in  the  river. 

About  a  mile  above  Coleraine  was  a  considerable  cataract,  called 
the  Cutto,  where  the  river  fell  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  13  feet  high. 
This  point  is  the  site  of  a  valuable  salmon-fishery.  The  Irish  Board 
of  Works  have  recently  constructed  here  a  lock  and  piers  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  the  waters  and  to  improve  navigation  on  the  river :  they 
have  also  been  for  some  years  past  engaged  in  extensive  drainage 
operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Bann,  by  which  Urge  tract*  all 
round  the  margin  of  Lough  Neagh  are  relieved  from  winter  fl<» 
navigation  is  improved,  and  a  large  accession  of  mill-power  is  obtained. 
[NEAOH,  Lor<. H.] 

BANNOCKBURN,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  a  town  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Niniaiis,  about  3  miles  S.S.E.  from  Stirling,  and  on  both  sides,  but 
principally  on  the  right  side,  of  a  rivulet  called  the  Bannockl>urn, 
which  falls  into  the  Forth  below  Stirling :  the  population  of  tin'  tow  n 
in  1851  was  2627. 

It  was  here  that  the  great  battle  so  well  known  both  in  Scotch  and 
English  history  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  June.  ]:U4,  between 
Edward  II.  and  Robert  Bruce,  which  secured  the  iinle|n-mlenoe  of 
Scotland  and  established  the  family  of  Bruce  on  its  throne.  A  stone 
is  pointed  out  on  the  field  of  battle  in  which  it  is  said  the  Scottish 
standard  was  placed  during  the  eventful  day. 

Bonnockburn  is  also  celebrated  in  Scottish  history  as  the  place  at 
which  James  III.  was  defeated  in  an  engagement  with  his  subjects. 
In  attempting  to  escape  the  unfortunate  king  fell  from  hi«  horse  and 
was  seriously  injured;  he  was  carried  to  a  neighbouring  mill,  \\  Inn- 
he  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  a  priest  whom  he  had  sent  for  to 
afford  him  spiritual  consolation. 

(Hume's  Jlutory  of  England  ;  HailesW  rinob  of  Scotland  ;  Tytlcr's 
Hutory  of  Scotland.) 

BANON.    [ALMS,  BASSES.] 

BANTAM,  one  of  the  nineteen  provinces  into  which  the  island  of 
Java  has  been  divided  by  the  Dutch,  is  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island ;  it  lies  principally  between  6"  oii.l  7 
105°  and  106°  E.  long.,  and  is  separated  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  Sumatra  by  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  The  district  is  washed 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  district 
of  Batavia. 

The  Portuguese,  when  they  first  visited  Java  in  1511  nre  said  to 
have  found  the  kingdom  of  Bantam  under  H  indoo  government ;  but  at 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Dutch  at  Batavia  in  1620,  Bantam 
was  under  the  sway  of  a  Mohammedan  sultan,  and  so  continued  until 
1813,  when  the  sultan  voluntarily  made  over  all  his  rights  to  the 
British  government,  which  in  return  settled  on  him  an  annual  pension 
of  10,000  dollars.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  conquest  «• 
by  the  English  from  the  Dutch  the  sultan  of  Bantam  was  tributary 
to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  paid  to  it  every  year  37,500 
I.'.UM.N  weight  of  pepper,  besides  engaging  not  to  allow  any  pepper 
or  other  produce  of  his  kingdom  to  be  sold  to  any  one  but  the  I  intrh 
residents,  and  at  stipulated  prices.  As  another  proof  of  the  sul.j 
in  which  the  nominal  kingdom  of  Bantam  was  then  held  by  the 
European  settlers  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  nominating  from  • 
the  royal  family  the  person  who  should  succeed  to  the  tin  -one.  An 
insurrection  took  place  within  the  kingdom  in  1808,  on  which  occasion 
the  Dutch  government  interfered,  deposed  the  reigning  sultan,  and 
banished  him  to  Amboyna,  raising  another  of  his  family  to  fill  his 
place.  The  Dutch  authorities  also  made  this  disturbance  a  pretext 
for  assuming  the  direct  government  of  the  low  districts,  confining  the 
power  of  the  new  sultan  to  the  high  country. 

The  English  East  India  Company  entered  into  trading  relations 
with  the  sultan  of  Bantam  in  1601,  and  settled  a  factory  in  hi< 
dominions  in  1602;  this  they  raised  into  a  presidency  in  1634.  In 
the  following  year  the  sultan,  who  had  suffered  severely  from  his 
territory  having  been  made  the  scene  of  hostilities  between  the  rival 
mercantile  settlers  from  Holland  and  England,  destroyed  all  th.- 
pepper  vines  in  his  dominions,  conceiving  that  be  should  thus  get  rid 
of  his  troublesome  neighbours,  whose  only  object  then  appeared  to  be 
the  monopolising  of  pepper.  The  English  company's  factory  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1662,  and  was  afterwards  virtually 
yielded  to  the  Dutch,  with  all  other  British  possessions  in  this  part 
by  Charles  II.,  under  a  treaty  by  which  he  obtained  100,000£  as 
compensation  for  these  cessions. 

Since  the  restoration  of  Java  to  the  Dutch  by  the  English  in  1816, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  town  of  Ccram,  w  hieli 
is  situated  on  the  hills  about  7  miles  inland  from  the  town  of  Bantam, 
has  been  adopted  as  the  provincial  capital,  because  of  its  greater 
salubrity.  Anjer,  which  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Strait  of 
SHIM|:I.  is  the  constant  resort  of  vessels  passing  through  the  strait, 
and  may  be  called  the  key  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  is  a  small 
clean  Dutch  town,  defended  by  a  fort,  with  a  dirty-looking  village 
attached  to  it,  and  inhabited  by  Malays  and  Chinese.  Fruits,  vege- 
tables, water,  and  other  articles  are  supplied  to  vessels  entering  the 
roads  at  moderate  charges.  A  Urge  revenue  is  raised  at  Anjer  by 
the  sale  of  opium.  A  remarkable  object  on  shore  is  a  gigantic  banyan- 
tree  surmounted  by  the  Dutch  flag-staff,  which  is  reached  by  a 
succession  of  bamboo  ladders.  It  is  usual  for  vessels  bound  from 
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ports  in  Europe  to  Batavia  to  put  into  this  port  in  order  to  laud 
their  despatches,  which  are  conveyed  by  land  to  the  capital  in  a 
shorter  time  than  ships  can  get  round  to  the  northern  coast. 

The  district  contains  983  villages ;  in  1815,  when  a  census  was 
taken  by  the  English  government,  the  population  was  231,604 ;  in 
1838  it  had  increased  to  362,242.  The  area  of  the  district  is  3428 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three  regencies — Ceram,  Lebak, 
and  Tjiringin. 

Land  is  held  under  the  Hindoo  Ryot  system  ;  the  possessor  paying 
a  fixed  rent  to  the  government.  The  cultivators  being  sure  of 
enjoying  a  certain  portion  of  their  produce  their  industry  has  been 
stimulated,  larger  tracts  of  land  have  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  by  this  means,  in  conjunction  with  the  constantly  increasing 
population,  the  land  revenue  of  the  district  is  proportionally 
augmented. 

The  cultivation  of  rice,  pepper,  coffee,  sugar,  opium,  indigo,  and 
cotton  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  district.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle.  The  buffaloes  of 
Bantam  are  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  are  used  for  purposes  of 
draught  and  tillage,  as  well  as  for  food.  Large  flocks  of  goats  are 
likewise  reared  in  the  district  and  find  a  ready  market  at  Batavia, 
where  the  Malay  inhabitants  prefer  their  flesh  to  that  of  sheep. 

Coarse  cotton  cloths  and  a  kind  of  ginghams  are  made  in  this 
district,  which  are  in  much  request  among  the  natives  of  the  island 
generally,  and  form  an  important  object  of  inland  commerce.  Great 
numbers  of  cane  and  bamboo  mats  are  likewise  made  and  exported 
to  different  places  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  to  Europe. 

The  coasts  and  their  neighbourhood  are  for  the  most  port  level  ; 
but  inland  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  everywhere  exhibits 
marks  of  fertility,  the  mountains  being  covered  with  the  finest  ver- 
dure to  their  summits. 

(Stavorinus's  Voyage*;  RafHes'a  Jlittwy  of  Java;  Crawfurd's 
Indian  Archipdago;  Count  Hogendorp's  Coup  <fCEU  sur  I'lale  de 
Java  ;  Captain  Keppel's  Indian  Archipelayo,  London,  1853.) 

BANTAM,  a  former  city  of  Java,  built  at  the  heat!  of  a  bay  on  the 
northern  coast  of  that  island,  in  6°  2'  S.  lat.,  106°  9'  E.  long.,  about 
15  miles  E.  from  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  and  61  miles  W.  from  Batavia. 
This  place  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511.  At  the 
time  of  their  arrival  a  great  trade  was  carried  on  at  Bantam  with 
Arabia,  Hindustan,  and  China  in  pepper,  the  chief  produce  of  the 
country.  Of  this  trade  the  Portuguese  enjoyed  a  monopoly  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Dutch  in  1595,  when  the  latter  having  assisted  the 
sultan  in  expelling  the  Portuguese  obtained  permission  to  build  a 
fort,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  controlling  the  whole  of  the  pepper 
trade.  In  1602  the  English  established  a  factory  at  Bantam,  but 
found  all  their  commercial  attempts  obstructed  by  the  Dutch.  In 
July,  1619,  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  nations  by  treaty  that  the 
pepper  trade  should  be  equally  divided  between  them  :  a  compact 
which  was  never  fulfilled  by  the  Dutch,  whose  naval  force  gave 
them  great  advantage  in  these  seas.  After  a  series  of  annoyances 
they  expelled  the  English,  and  built  a  strong  fort  completely  com- 
manding the  town,  where  they  remained  without  a  rival. 

Bantam  was  the  great  rendezvous  for  European  shipping,  and 
became  the  mart  whence  not  only  pepper  but  other  spices  were 
distributed  over  the  world,  and  the  town  consequently  flourished 
greatly.  But  the  Dutch  having  transferred  their  seat  of  government 
to  Batavia  the  place  was  soon  reduced  to  a  poor  remnant  of  its  former 
opulence  and  importance.  Other  circumstances  likewise  contributed 
to  its  decline :  the  coral  reefs  increased  so  that  the  port  was  no 
longer  accessible  to  large  vessels,  and  the  bay  itself  became  choked  up 
from  the  deposition  of  its  rivers,  which  prevented  any  landing  except 
in  small  canoes.  A  dreadful  fire  also  broke  out  in  1817  and  destroyed 
most  of  the  houses,  which  have  never  sine*  been  rebuilt. 

BANTRY,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacomogue 
and  barony  of  Bantry,  a  sea-port  and  post-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Bantry  Bay  on  the  coast-road 
from  Cork  by  Bandon  to  Kenmare,  in  51°  39'  N.  lat.,  9°  24'  W.  long. ; 
distant  70  miles  W.S.W.  from  Cork,  and  218  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1841  was  4082;  in  1851  it  was  2943,  exclusive  of 
1801  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse.  Bantry  Poor-Law  Union 
comprises  14  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area  of  106,852  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1841  of  27,538,  in  1851  of  19,680. 

Bantry  stands  on  a  cove  opposite  to  Whiddy  Island,  which  protects 
the  roadstead  on  the  west;  there  are  three  circular  redoubts  on 
Whiddy  Island ;  and  the  remains  of  a  small  bastioned  fort  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek.  Mountains  of  considerable  elevation  rise 
immediately  behind  the  town.  The  principal  streets  converge  to  an 
open"  space  terminating  towards  the  sea  in  a  jetty.  The  sessions- 
house,  bridewell,  and  police  barracks  stand  in  this  area.  The  parish 
church,  oil  the  beach  at  the  north  end  of  the  quay,  is  a  plain  building. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  on  the  high  ground  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  is  spacious  and  has  a  rich  ceiling.  Here  is  also  a  small  chapel 
fr.r  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Quarter  sessions  for  the  west  riding  are 
linld  h«re  in  rotation,  and  petty  sessions  are  held  once  a  month.  There 
is  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary  force  in  the  town.  Bantry  in 
the  last  century  had  an  extensive  trade  in  the  fishery  and  curing  of 
i'l«;  but  the  coast  has  been  deserted  by  that  fish.  Salmon 
fulling  employs  some  persona,  and  there  a  a  small  general  fishery  on 


the  coast,  but  the  principal  trade  of  the  place  now  consists  in  the 
export  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  import  of  articles  for  retail 
to  the  surrounding  district. 

(Ordnance  Survey  Map  ;  Windele's  Guide  to  Killarney  and  Glengariff, 
Cork,  1849.) 

BANTRY  BAY,  a  deep  inlet  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland, 
between  Mizen  Head,  51°  26'  N.  lat.,  9°  50'  W.  long.,  and  Dursey  Island, 
51°  34'  N.  lat.,  10°  16'  W.  long.,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  It  is  21  miles 
long  and  5  miles  broad,  safe  and  commodious  for  ships  of  any  size, 
and  free  from  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals.  At  the  head  of  the  bay 
are  two  harbours.  One  on  the  south  side  opposite  Bantry  town  and 
within  Whiddy  Island,  which  is  called  Bantry  Harbour,  is  quite  land- 
locked, and  perfectly  secure  from  all  winds.  The  other  to  the  north- 
ward is  called  Glengariff  Harbour :  it  is  small,  and  the  entrance  is 
narrow.  This  is  also  sheltered  by  a  small  island,  but  from  being  so 
confined  is  seldom  used  except  by  coasting  vessels.  In  summer 
however  the  largest  ships  may  ride  in  safety  outside  the  island. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Bantry  Bay  on  the  north  shore  is  an  excellent 
harbour,  large  and  well  sheltered,  with  water  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
largest  ships.  It  is  called  Bear  Haven,  and  is  formed  by  Bear  Island, 
on  each  side  of  which  is  an  entrance ;  there  is  good  anchorage  every- 
where within  it ;  the  best  is  off  Balinakilly.  Within  the  headlands  of 
Bantry  Bay  the  stream  of  tide  is  scarcely  sensible,  though  off  Mizen 
Head  the  ebb  which  runs  to  the  westward  flows  at  the  rate  of  3^  miles 
an  hour.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  is  about  40  fathoms, 
shoaling  gradually  towards  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  coast  around 
the  bay  is  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  high.  Near  the  entrance  of 
Bantry  Bay  an  engagement  took  place  in  the  year  1689  between  the 
French  fleet  which  had  brought  James  II.  to  Ireland  and  the  British 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Herbert.  The  latter  was  very 
inferior  in  force,  but  nevertheless  the  battle  lasted  several  hours,  when 
the  French  got  into  the  bay  and  the  British  returned  to  England  with 
very  little  loss.  The  French  forces  which  contemplated  an  invasion 
of  Great  Britain  in  1796  fixed  on  Bantry  Bay  as  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  several  ships  arrived  in  it  on  the  22nd  of  December  in  that  year. 
The  utmost  alarm  was  created  throughout  the  country  by  the  circum- 
stance ;  but  General  Hoche,  the  commander-in-chief,  not  having 
arrived  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  the  vessels  that  had  anchored 
did  not  disembark  their  forces.  They  sailed  for  France  on  the  27th 
of  the  same  month.  The  scenery  of  the  bay,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glengariff,  is  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  About  17  miles  nearly  due  west  from  Bantry 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  the  great  cataract  of 
Hungry  Hill,  where  three  lakes  at  heights  of  1011,  1126,  and  1360 
feet  respectively  discharge  their  waters  by  almost  continuous  cascades 
into  the  creek  of  Adrigoole. 

(Norie's  JBritii/i  Channel  Pilot ;  Smith's  History  of  Cork  ;  Ordnance 
Survey  Map.} 

BANWELL.       [SOMERSETSHIKE.1 

BANYUWANGY,  or  BANJOUWANGUI,  one  of  the  nineteen  pro- 
vinces into  which  the  island  of  Java  has  been  divided  by  the  Dutch,  is 
situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  part  of  its  coast  form- 
ing the  western  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Bali.  The  district  lies  between 
8°  and  9°  S.  lat.,  114°  and  115°  E.  long.  The  town  of  Banyuwangy  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  on  the  Strait  of  Bali,  in  8°  7'  S.  lat.,  114°  15' 
E.  long.,  and  is  about  550  English  miles  E.S.E.  from  Batavia.  It  is  a 
populous  place,  and  a  military  post  of  some  importance  for  the  repres- 
sion of  piracy  in  the  strait  and  neighbouring  seas.  The  district  con- 
tains a  volcanic  mountain  named  Goonong-Marapi  of  great  height.  It 
is  covered  with  immense  forests,  which  are  the  haunts  of  a  great 
number  of  tigers.  This  is  the  least  populous  part  of  Java,  and 
contributes  but  little  to  the  colonial  revenue. 

The  district  yields  the  usual  produce  of  Java.  The  coffee-gardens 
which  it  contains  are  for  the  most  part  cultivated  by  criminals  who 
are  banished  by  sentences  of  the  Dutch  tribunals  from  different  parts 
of  the  island  to  this  its  eastern  extremity,  where  they  are  forced  to 
labour  for  the  profit  of  the  government.  The  Dutch  government 
some  years  ago  held  out  some  encouragement  to  the  European  settlers 
to  cultivate  the  vine,  the  nutmeg,  and  clove  in  the  province,  but  we 
know  not  with  what  success.  For  a  very  long  period  the  Chinese 
settlers  have  cultivated  vines  with  great  care  hi  this  and  other  parts 
of  Java,  but  hitherto  the  produce  has  only  been  converted  into  raisins, 
which  are  consumed  on  the  island. 

The  volcanoes  of  Java  all  afford  sulphur.  The  most  abundant 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  Goonong-Marapi  Mountain,  and  the  purity 
of  the  mineral  which  it  yields  is  said  to  be  such  as  to  render  it  fit  for 
use  without  any  refining  process.  The  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountain  just  named  is  uninhabited. 

(RafHes's  History  of  Java  ;  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago  ;  Count 
Hogendorp's  Coup  d'  (Eil  mr  title  de  Java.) 

BAPAUME.     [PAS-DE-CALAIS.] 

BAR-LE-DUC,  or  BAR-SUR-ORNAIN,  the  capital  formerly  of  the 
duchy  of  Bar,  now  of  the  department  of  Mouse  in  France,  stands  on 
the  Ornain,  a  feeder  of  the  Marne,  at  a  distance  of  144  miles  E.  from 
Paris,  in  48°  46' N.  lat.,  5°  10'  E.  long.,  and  has  a  population  of  12,526. 
Bar  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town.  The  upper  town 
stands  on  a  hill  above  the  Ornain  ;  it  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  Bar, 
and  is  well  built,  but  very  little  business  is  done  in  it.  In  this  part 
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stood  the  old  fortress  of  the  dukn  of  Lorraine,  to  the  foundation  nf 
which  in  the  loth  century  liar  in  said  to  owe  it*  origin.  The  castle 
wu  demolished  by  Louis  XIV.  The  church  of  St-Piurro  contains  a 
monument  of  Rend  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Orange,  on  which  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  a  body  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position. The  lower  town  stretches  along  the  Ornain,  which  in  crossed 
by  three  stone  bridges.  The  chief  business  of  Bar  is  carried  on  in 
this  part,  which  contains  many  factories,  dye-houses,  and  workshops. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  well  hud  out ;  some  of  them  are  adorned 
with  double  rows  of  lime-trees.  Before  the  revolution  Bar  contained 
a  great  number  of  churches  and  religious  houses.  Of  the  churches 
that  remain  the  principal  are  those  of  St.-Ktiennc  and  Notre-Dame ; 
the  other  public  buildings  are  of  a  very  ordinary  character.  Bar  pos- 
•OSMI  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  college,  a  primary 
normal  school,  a  society  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  n  public 
library.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cotton 
yarn,  hosiery,  handkerchiefs,  and  leather.  The  town  is  celebrated  for 
its  sweetmeats,  and  contains  several  breweries.  The  Orn:iin  is 
navigable  below  Bar,  which  has  thus  a  ready  means  of  transit  for  its 
industrial  products,  and  for  the  other  items  of  its  trade,  namely,  wine, 
iron,  fir  and  oak  planks,  and  firewood  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  There 
are  extensive  iron-works  and  stone-quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Paris-Strasbourg  railroad  passes  through  Bor-le-Duc.  (Diction- 
naire  de  la  France.) 

BAR-SUR-AUBK.    [AuBE.] 

BAR-SUR-ORNAIN.     [B.vn-LE-Dcc.1 

BAR-SUR-SEINE.     [AuBE.1 

BA'RABA,  or  BARABINSKAJA  STEPPE.  Eastward  of  the 
Ekaterinenburg  line  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  between  the  banks 
of  the  Irtish  and  the  Oby,  which  rivers  bound  it  on  the  north,  west, 
and  east,  whilst  the  Altai  range  skirts  it  on  the  south,  liea  the  immense 
level  extending  nearly  300  miles  from  west  to  east  and  400  miles  from 
north  to  south,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Baraba,  or  Bara- 
binsky  Steppe.  It  forms  nearly  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
Russian  province  of  Tobolsk  and  part  of  the  south-western  districts 
of  the  adjoining  province  of  Tomsk,  and  is  conjectured  by  some 
writers  to  nave  been  in  remoter  ages  the  bed  of  an  ocean.  This  great 
expanse  of  flats  is  in  many  parts  fertile,  but  full  of  swamps  and  salt 
lakes ;  the  lakes  become  low  in  dry  seasons,  when  their  waters  are  so 
poisonous  that  horses  and  cattle  die  by  drinking  of  them.  The  Uba 
ainl  Itkul  are  the  largest  of  these  lakes.  The  Barabinskaja  Steppe  is 
also  watered  by  the  Tara,  Om,  Tartaa,  Tshaus,  and  Tur  ;  it  is  covered 
in  parti  with  forests  of  firs  and  birches,  owing  to  which  it  exhibits 
some  fine  scenery.  In  the  central  districts  of  the  steppe  there  is  a 
good  deaj  of  cultivation  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Empress 
Catharine  settled  a  colony  here  in  the  year  1764 ;  and  they  and  their 
successors  have  cultivated  the  steppe  to  so  much  advantage  that 
farms  and  villages  have  sprung  up  where  "there  was  scarcely  the  trace 
of  a  human  footstep."  The  Steppe  is  principally  inhabited  however  by 
the  Barabinzes,  a  semi-nomadic  race  of  Tartar  descent,  many  of  whom 
hare  the  flat  face,  small  and  elongated  eye,  large  ears,  and  black  li:iir 
of  the  Kalmuck  tribe.  In  winter  they  live  in  wooden  huts,  but  in 
summer  they  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
(for  the  steppe  abounds  in  good  pastures),  pitching  their  tents  of  felt 
or  erecting  a  covering  of  rushes  for  temporary  shelter.  They  live  upon 
the  produce  of  their  cattle,  or  by  fishing  on  the  lakes,  and  partially 
by  cultivating  the  soil.  In  the  central  part  of  the  steppe,  Cochrane 
observes,  "  hones,  goats,  sheep,  and  cows  appeared  very  abundant ; 
bean  and  wolves  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  approach  the 
villages  so  close  as  often  to  alarm  the  people  ;  hogs,  fowls,  and  ducks 
are  seen  running  about  the  villages,  in  all  of  which  there  are  farm- 
yards." He  is  here  speaking  of  the  parts  which  have  been  colonised  ; 
and  to  this  report  we  may  add  from  Dobell  that  "  the  horses  on  this 
st«ppe  are  small  in  appearance,  resembling  those  of  the  Yakuts,  but 
full  of  spirit  and  rigour,  and  there  is  no  part  of  Siberia  where  one  is 
conveyed  with  so  much  swiftness  as  over  Baraba."  Pike  are  token  in 
Urge  quantities  in  the  lakes,  and  after  being  dried  in  the  sun  are  exported 
to,  the  adjoining  provinces.  The  steppe  contains  seven  volastes,  or 
places  with  markets,  and  twenty-four  villages.  (Cochrane's  Pedtttrian 
Journey  through  Ruaia  and  Siberian  Tnrtnry  ;  Dobell's  Travel*) 

BARABKA,  or  I'.KKAKKUA.     [NUBU.] 

BARACOA.     [CUBA.] 
I'.AltAHAT.     [OfBWHAUl 

BARAS  KHOTUX,  or  BARS  KHOTAN  (on  Danville's  '  Map  of 
the  Chinese  Empire '  called  Par  Hotun ;  on  Grimm's  '  Allan  of 
Asia*  Para  Kotun),  the  '  City  of  the  Tigers,'  is  a  large  ruined  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kberlon  or  Kheroolun,  one  of  the  head-streams 
of  the  Amur,  in  the  country  of  the  Mongol*.  The  ruins  lie,  according 
to  Father  Gerbillon  the  only  European  who  ever  visited  them,  in 
48*  N.  Ut,  113'  42'  K.  long.  When  this  traveller  pawed  the  river 
near  these  ruins,  they  consisted  of  extensive  remains  of  mud  walls 
ami  two  pyramids  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  walls  inclose  a  square 
•pace  and  are  6  mile*  in  circuit  Du  Halde  thought  that  the  town 
had  been  built  by  the  great  emperor  Kublal  Others  suppose  that  the 
town  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  when  the 
descendant*  of  Genghis  Khan  were  expelled  from  China  and  retreated 
to  their  ancient  territories,  the  Great  Desert  of  Gobi.  At  that  time 
UM  Khagan,  or  Mongol  Emperor  Toghon  Timur,  gathered  the  Mongols 


who  had  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  Chinese,  and  after  u 
them  with  those  who  had  remained  in  the  desert,  creeled  thin  town 
as  the  future  seat  of  their  empire,  and  himself  died  there  in  1 1170. 
N< .tiling  certain  is  known  respecting  it*  destruction.  Timur's  son 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  the  ancient  town  of  Karakorum, 
farther  to  the  west ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  internal 
wan  which  in  the  15th  century  divided  the  Mongols,  probably 
brought  about  its  abandonment  and  final  destruction.  It  is  said  that 
the  site  was  chosen  in  consequence  of  the  roar  of  a  tiger  having  been 
heard  from  it,  which  was  considered  a  favourable  prognostic  by  the 
Mongols.  (Du  Halde ;  Hitters' s  Atia.) 

BARBADOES,  or  BARBADOS,  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Caribbee 
Island*,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  settlements  in  these  seas. 
Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  in  13°  6'  N.  lat,  SO*  41'  W.  long.  The 
Portuguese  landed  in  Barbadoes  about  the  year  1000,  and  left  there 
a  few  plants  and  some  swine.  The  island  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  English  in  1605  ;  the  first  settlement  was  made  by  Sir  William 
Courteen  in  1624,  and  named  by  him  James  Town.  After  a  di«|mi-' 
between  two  claimants  for  court  favour,  the  Earls  of  Carlisle  and 
Marlborough,  the  former  was  put  in  possession  of  the  island  l>y 
patent,  and  was  empowered  to  publish  such  laws  as  he  or  his  heirs, 
with  the  consent  of  the  free  inhabitants,  should  think  fit  In  the 
meantime  the  settlers  were  diligently,  though  slowly,  establishing 
themselves.  The  woods,  with  which  the  island  was  thickly 
grown,  afforded  lignum-vita)  and  fustic,  which  were  valuable  as  article] 
of  exchange  with  England. 

After  another  struggle  to  retain  his  new  possession,  Lord  Carlisle 
contracted  with  a  company  of  nine  merchants  of  London  to  grant 
them  10,000  acres  of  land,  on  condition  of  receiving  from  each  settler 
40  Ibs.  of  cotton  annually,  and  with  the  privilege  to  the  company 
of  appointing  their  own  governor,  who  received  full  powers  from 
Lord  Carlisle.  A  native  of  Bermuda,  Charles  Wolferstone,  was 
appointed,  who  with  sixty-four  persons  landed  in  July  1628.  Ivn-h 
of  the  settlers  was  entitled  on  his  arrival  to  100  acres  of  laud.  Tin -ir 
first  care  wa*  to  build  houses  for  their  stores,  Ac.,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  Bridgetown.  A  dispute  on  the  question  of  authority  arose 
with  the  colonists  sent  out  by  Courteen,  whose  settlement  was  by 
this  time  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  king  decided  the  dis- 
pute in  favour  of  Carlisle,  who  thereupon  appointed  Sir  William 
Tufton  cumniander-in-cuief  of  the  island.  The  civil  war  and  religious 
dissensions  which  were  raging  in  England  contributed  greatly  to  the 
rapid  population  of  the  island,  and  many  royalist  fumilirs  f. mini  an 
asylum  in  it  The  leeward  part  seems  to  have  been  first  and  best 
settled.  Many  of  the  planters  had  become  rich ;  and  Lord  Carlisle 
having  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  his  rliim  <. 
amid  the  confusion  which  reigned  at  home,  were  silently  relinqn 
A  kind  of  island  parliament  was  constituted,  and  Barbadoes  so  far 
flourished  as  to  have  a  population  of  50,000  by  the  year  1647.  The 
Barbadians  being  for  the  most  part  Loyalists,  the  island  was  token  by 
the  Parliamentary  party  in  1652.  After  the  Restoration  much  com- 
plexity arose  out  of  the  allegiance  which  the  Barbadians  owed  to 
the  king  and  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  his  heirs;  and  in  1663  an 
arrangement  was  made  whereby  all  claims  of  the  earl  and  his  li.  ii  ; 
were  commuted  for  an  annual  per  centago  on  the  revenues  of  the 
island. 

In  1664  Barbadoes  was  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  Dutch 
Admiral  De  Ruyter.  In  1668  a  destructive  fire  laid  nearly  all 
Bridgetown  in  ashes.  In  1669  Barbadoes  was  made  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Windward  Islands.  In  1675  the  island  was  visited  by  an 
awful  hurricane :  neither  tree  nor  house  was  left  standing,  except 
a  few  sheltered  by  some  hill  or  cliff,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
exhibited  one  scene  of  desolation,  while  the  coast  was  strewed  with 
wrecks,  and  many  lives  were  lost  at  sea  and  on  shore.  During  the 
remainder  of  Charles  II.'s  reign  an  illiberal  course  of  policy  was 
pursued  towards  Barbadoes,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
colonists.  On  the  accession  of  King  William  the  Barbadians,  in  con- 
jiim-tioti  with  Colonel  Codrington,  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
voluntarily  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  French  in  these  seas, 
in  wlii.-li  tlii'y  K-n-atly  distinguished  themselves  in  several  remarkable 
exploits.  The  calamities  of  war  were  in  1692  aggnvated  by  the  ravages 
of  pestilence  and  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes ;  nevertheless  the 
Barbadians  sent  a  thousand  men  to  assist  in  the  attack  upon  Martinique 
in  that  year. 

A  long  period  of  comparative  quiet  and  prosperity  ensued ;  but  in 
1756  the  war  which  was  kindled  in  Europe  afforded  the  Barbadians 
an  opportunity  of  showing  their  zeal  and  fidelity  by  furnishing  600 
win'.-  volunteers,  with  negroes  for  laborious  service,  besides  supplies 
to  the  fleet  under  Commodore  Moore  destined  to  attack  Martinique, 
and  to  the  forces  besieging  Guadeloupe.  Mr.  Hay,  who  assumed  tin- 
government  in  1778,  was  very  anxious  to  improve  the  commerce  of 
the  island,  and  recommended  that  application  should  be  made  to 
obtain  for  it  the  privileges  of  a  free  port,  but  the  opportunity  was 
lost 

Barbadoes  has  been  singularly    afflicted  by  fires  nnd  hurricanes. 
Bridgetown  in  the  hut  century  was  burnt  down  four  times  in  ten 
years.     A  tremendous  hurricane  commenced  on  the  10th  >•>  <  ><-t«l><r, 
1780,  and  continued  to  rage  with  unparalleled  violence  for  f<>ri , 
hours,  threatening  universal  ruin :  the  whole  island  was  devastated 
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and  its  unsheltered  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 
misery  and  despair.  The  loss  of  human  life  was  estimated  at  3000, 
and  the  destruction  of  property  at  1,018,9282.  sterling.  In  1785 
several  houses  were  swallowed  up  by  yawning  cavities  in  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Passing  over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  we 
come  to  the  hurricane  of  the  llth  of  August,  1831,  which  surpassed 
that  of  1780  and  was  one  of  the  most  terrific  on  record.  After  many 
hours  of  fierce  gale  the  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  for  two  hours ; 
the  houses  were  levelled  to  the  ground  or  unroofed,  the  custom-house 
was  blown  down,  all  the  churches  were  damaged  and  those  of  St. 
Paul's  and  St.  Mary's  were  entirely  destroyed.  The  Government 
House  (called  Pilgrim)  was  unroofed  and  the  governor  only  saved 
himself  by  taking  refuge  in  a  cellar.  The  largest  trees  were  torn  up 
from  the  roots  or  broken  like  reeds.  Daylight  discovered  to  the 
terrified  inhabitants  a  most  wretched  and  deplorable  scene ;  the  fields 
were  completely  stripped  of  their  crops :  neither  canes,  corn,  nor 
trees  were  left  standing,  with  the  partial  exception  of  some  well- 
sheltered  spots.  It  was  estimated  that  5000  persons  perished  ;  and 
the  destruction  of  property  was  very  great. 

Barbs/lot*  appears  quite  detached  from  the  Caribbean  chain,  being 
80  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Vincent  the  nearest  island.  It  lies 
N.W.  nnd  S.E.,  and  is  of  an  oval  form,  15  miles  long  and  10  miles 
broad  in  the  widest  part.  Nature  has  fortified  the  greater  part  of 
its  coasts,  which  are  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  above  50  tons,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  coral  reef  which  runs  off  all  the  eastern  and  northern 
side  of  the  island ;  tne  open  parts  of  the  coast  have  been  fortified  at 
a  great  expense.  The  island  contains  106,470  acres,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  under  cultivation.  In  1848  Governor  Colebrooke  estimated 
that  about  20,000  acres  were  planted  with  sugar-canes.  The  soil  in 
the  lowlands  is  black,  and  somewhat  reddish  in  the  parts  where  it  is 
shallow ;  on  the  hills  chalky  or  marly ;  and  near  the  sea-shore  sandy ; 
the  rock  which  supplies  this  soil  is  a  tertiary  shell  limestone.  There 
are  no  appearances  of  volcanic  action.  The  black  mould  is  suited  to 
the  sugar-cane.  The  destruction  of  the  woods,  though  it  renders  the 
country  more  healthy,  has  diminished  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
thereby  been  detrimental,  to  the  planters.  The  river  Mole  and  two 
smaller  streams  flow  through  the  island. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  comparatively  low  with  gently  undula- 
ting hills.  The  climate  though  warm  is  perhaps  as  healthy  as  any 
part  of  the  West  Indies.  Of  the  fearful  hurricanes  by  which  it  is 
occasionally  visited  we  have  before  spoken.  There  are  several 
bituminous  springs,  some  of  which  furnish  the  green  tar  used  as  a 
substitute  for  pitch  and  lamp  oil.  Two  remnants  of  the  virgin 
forest  still  remain,  near  one  of  which  is  a  small  pool  of  water, 
perfectly  cold,  though  from  its  constant  bubbling  it  appears  to  be  in 
a  state  of  ebullition  ;  if  an  ignited  match  or  candle  is  passed  over  its 
surface  the  air  bursts  into  name  and  shoots  upwards  in  a  quivering 
column  of  light,  caused  doubtless  by  a  perpetual  escape  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas. 

Bridgetown  the  capital  is  situated  on  Carlisle  Bay  at  the  south-west 
end  of  the  island ;  it  is  two  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  wide. 
Of  this  town  we  must  speak  in  relation  rather  to  what  it  has  been 
than  to  what  it  is ;  for  one  of  its  many  conflagrations  occurred  in 
1845,  when  numerous  buildings  and  houses  were  destroyed,  which  have 
been  only  partially  restored.  Though  irregularly  built  it  contained 
before  the  fire  of  1845  many  very  handsome  houses,  and  a  large 
square  ndorned  with  a  good  statue  of  Lord  Nelson,  who  is  a  great 
favourite  in  the  West  Indies.  It  contained  a  cathedral,  spacious  but 
plain,  ito  towers  scarcely  rising  above  the  roof  for  fear  of  hurricanes, 
for  which  reason  also  the  churches  were  without  steeples.  Besides  the 
churches  there  were  several  chapels  and  a  great  number  of  schools  for 
whites  and  blacks.  The  council  and  assembly  met  and  held  their 
sittings  in  the  same  building  with  the  common  prison  ;  and  here  also 
the  various  law-courts  were  held.  There  are  some  very  excellent 
literary  and  scientific  societies  in  the  town  and  some  good  libraries. 
A  free  public  library  was  established  in  1847  in  Bridgetown.  A  sum 
of  29,128/.  was  expended  in  1846  by  the  government  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  inhabitants  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  the  preceding  year,  and  to  provide  for  the  improvement 
of  the  city.  Bridgetown  is  a  rapidly  growing  place,  in  spite  of 
its  disasters  it  contained  19,000  inhabitants  in  1844,  and  21,384 
in  1848. 

There  are  three  other  towns,  called  Oistin's,  St.  James's,  and 
Speight's  :  Oistin's  and  St.  James's  are  little  more  than  hamlets. 
Speight's  town  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The  population 
of  the  island  was  estimated  in  1850  at  145,000. 

'I'll'-  priii<M|«l  mid  indeed  almost  the  only  anchorage  is  in  Carlisle 
Bay,  off  Bridgetown,  where  the  merchant-vessels  load  and  discharge 
ill.  ir  cargoes,  the  sugar  being  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  island 
in  small  vessels  called  droghers.  Carlisle  Bay  is  quite  open  to  the 
wi'Mt,  but  is  sheltered  by  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  called  Needham's 
Point  from  the  trade-wind  and  the  Atlantic  swell,  and  except  in  case 
of  a  hurricane  may  be  considered  a  secure  port.  There  is  a  small 
bay  also  off  Oistin's,  where  vessels  occasionally  anchor,  as  they  do  off 
Speight's  town. 

Tin'  Chipping  that  belonged  to  Barbadoes  on  December  31st,  1852, 
amounted  to  34  of  121)3  tons  burden.  The  produce  of  sugar  in 
1850  wan  35,000  hogsheads.  The  revenue  for  1 850  amounted  to  64,0642. 


and  the  expenditure  to  47,0602.  The  assessed  taxes  raised  in  the 
island  in  1850  amounted  to  84142. ;  the  customs  duties  to  45,6502. 
The  military  expenditure  for  1850,  defrayed  by  the  home  government, 
amounted  to  93,4712.  The  imports  in  1850  amounted  to  736,3582., 
and  the  exports  to  831,6242.  The  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade 
between  Barbadoes  and  Great  Britain  in  1850  was  31,677.  The  total 
amount  of  tonnage  entered  inwards  was  96,381 ;  outwards,  93,303. 

In  1847  the  island  was  in  danger  of  famine  from  the  scanty  arrival 
of  grain  ships,  so  many  of  which  were  sent  in  that  year  to  Ireland. 
In  1847  a  local  act  was  passed  for  constructing  a  lighthouse  at 
Barbadoes;  but  from  a  government  despatch  issued  in  March,  1849, 
it  appears  that  nothing  had  up  to  that  time  been  done  in  the  matter ; 
the  government  having  refused  to  ratify  the  Act  without  the  removal 
I  of  a  clause  which  went  to  tax  the  Mail  Packet  Company  for  the 
support  of  the  light.  In  1847  sanitary  barracks  were  planned  for 
construction  on  Gun  Hill.  In  the  governor's  report  for  1850  it  is 
stated  that  convict  labour  had  been  applied  in  the  removal  of  a 
mud-bank ;  and  proposals  and  plans  were  submitted  for  the  construction 
of  a  coaling  wharf. 

A  bishopric  of  Barbadoes  was  established  in  1842.  It  is  in  effect 
a  bishopric  of  the  Windward  Islands  :  the  bishop  having  ecclesiastical 
|  control  over  the  islands  of  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago.  There  is  an  archdeacon  of  Barbadoes. 
In  1850  there  were  11  churches  and  34  chapels  of  the  Establishment 
in  Barbadoes,  besides  those  belonging  to  other  denominations.  The 
chief  educational  establishment  is  Codrington  Grammar  School  or 
College,  which  is  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  a  tutor;  thirty-four 
clergymen  now  officiating  in  the  Windward  Islands  were  educated  at 
this  college  :  at  the  church  schools  there  were  in  1850  about  7500 
scholars;  at  the  Moravian  schools  310;  and  at  the  Wesleyan  schools 
1042. 

(Foyer's  Hi»tory  of  Sarladoca;  Columbian  Navigator;  Bi-yau 
Edwards's  West  Indies  ;  Colonial  Reports.) 

BA'RBARY,  a  general  and  rather  vague  denomination  which  has 
been  adopted  by  Europeans  to  designate  the  northern  part  of  Africa, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  as  far  inland 
as  the  Great  Desert,  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  embraces  four  great  states  or  divisions — the  empire  of  Marocco,  the 
former  regency  of  Algiers  now  the  French  province  of  Alge"rie,  and  the 
regencies  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  with  their  respective  dependencies. 
The  appellation  of  Barbary  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Berber, 
by  which  the  Arabs  designated  the  people  who  inhabited  this  region 
before  the  Saracen  conquest.  Edrisi  divides  the  country  into  the 
regions  of  Barca,  Afrikiah,  Barbary,  and  El  Acssa  or  Mauritania,  El 
Acssa  meaning  the  Farthest.  The  Arabs  now  call  Marocco  Moghreb  el 
Acssa,  or  the  Farthest  West,  whilst  they  call  Algiers  Moghreb  el 
Aousash,  or  Middle  West.  Edrisi's  Barbary  comprises  Numidia  and 
Gsotulia,  His  Afrikiah  includes  Tunis  and  western  Tripoli,  and  Barca 
is  the  country  east  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  [BARCA.]  Herodotus  uses 
the  name  of  Libya  for  the  whole  continent  (iv.  42) ;  he  considers 
(iv.  197)  the  Libyans  as  the  inhabitants  of  North  Libya,  and  the 
Ethiopians  of  South  Libya,  and  in  this  passage  seems  to  exclude  Egypt 
from  Libya.  He  describes  (chap,  iv.,  168-194)  very  minutely  the 
nations  or  tribes  that  lived  in  his  tune  in  Libya  between  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt  and  Carthage.  The  first  nation  proceeding  from  Egypt 
westward  along  the  coast  were  the  Adyrmachidfe,  whose  manners 
were  Egyptian  but  whose  dress  was  Libyan  ;  they  extended  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  Port  Plunos.  Next  to  them  were  the  Giligaminic,  who 
extended  as  far  as  the  island  Aphrodisins,  near  Cyrene.  The  island  of 
Platea,  now  Bomba,  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Giligamniio,  but  was 
possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene.  The  Cyreneaus,  who  were  a 
Greek  colony,  and  whose  country  was  the  most  elevated  and  most 
fertile  district  in  this  part  of  Libya,  were  possessed  of  an  extent  of 
coast  of  about  120  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Giligammsc.  They  were 
surrounded  by  Libyan  nomadic  tribes,  the  Asbytso  to  the  south,  and 
the  Auschisac  and  the  Kabales  to  the  west.  Next  came  the  Nasamoues, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Libya  ;  they  extended 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  great  Syrtis,  and  likewise  along  its 
southern  or  innermost  coast,  having  occupied  the  land  of  the  Psylli,  a 
tribe  who  were  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  suffocating  wind  of 
the  desert.  The  Macae  were  next  to  the  Nasamones,  and  stretched 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  great  Syrtis.  They  occupied  the 
present  territory  of  Mesurata  and  Lebida  as  far  as  where  Tripoli  stands. 
Next  to  them,  the  Lotophagi  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  smaller 
Syrtis,  including  the  island  of  Meninx,  the  modern  Gerbi.  West  of 
the  Lotophagi  came,  the  Machlyes,  who  spread  from  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  lesser  Syrtis  to  the  lake  Tritonis  (the  present  lake 
Lowdeah,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Tunis),  and 
along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  same.  On  the  opposite  or  northern 
side  of  the  lake  were  the  Ausees,  the  last  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
Libya  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The  Maxyes,  their  northern  neigh- 
bours along  the  coast,  called  themselves  descendants  of  the  Trojans  ; 
they  were  husbandmen  and  lived  in  houses.  The  country  hence 
to  the  westward  Herodotus  describes  as  mountainous,  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  animals,  among  which  he  enumerates 
the  elephant  (iv.  191),  while  the  country  of  the  nomadic  Libyans 
above  mentioned  was  sandy  and  flat.  North  of  the  Maxyes  Herodotus 
places  the  Zaueces,  and  farther  still  the  Zygantes,  who  appear  to  have 
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been  the  Mine  M  the  Zcugitanians  of  subsequent  geographers,  being 
the  inhabitant*  of  a  province  immediately  adjoining  Carthage ; 
;.-d  we  admit  the  reading  Zygantes  in  preference  to  Qyzantea. 
(Herod,  iv.  194.  var.  leet  ed.  Schweig.)  Herodotus's  account  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Libya  ends  with  the  Zygantes.  Of  interior 
Libya  he  mention*  the  people  of  Augila,  or  the  modern  Audjelah,  and 
farther  went  the  Garamantes,  who  used  to  hunt  after  the  Ethiopian 
Troglodytes,  "  the  swiftest  of  all  men  known,  who  live  upon  lizards, 
makes,  and  other  reptiles,  and  who  speak  a  language  different  from  all 
other  people,  and  which  resembles  the  cry  of  the  bat."  He  also 
places  the  Qindanes  south  of  the  Lotophagi.  The  Qindanes  are 
probably  the  people  of  Ghadames.  He  says  that  ten  days  west  of 
the  Qaramantes  were  the  Atarantes,  the  individual*  of  which  had  no 
name.  Ten  days  beyond  the  Atarantes  he  says  there  was  a  hill  of 
salt,  and  beyond  it  were  the  Atlantes,  who  inhabited  the  aides  of  Mount 
Atlas.  "  I  know,"  he  adds,  "  the  people  who  live  in  the  highlands  as 
far  as  the  Atlantes,  but  not  those  who  live  beyond."  In  another 
passage  he  says  that  Mount  Atlas  is  fifty  days'  journey  west  of  the 
couutry  of  the  Lotophagi,  which  supposing  he  meant  the  high  summits 
of  the  Atlas  of  Mauritania,  near  Marocco,  gives  a  tolerably  correct 
indication  of  the  distance.  Herodotus  sums  up  his  account  of  Libya 
by  saying,  "  It  is  inhabited  by  four  races,  as  far  as  I  know,  two  indi- 
genous and  two  foreign.  The  indigenous  are  the  Libyans  to  the  north 
and  the  Ethiopians  to  the  south ;  and  the  foreign  are  the  Greeks  and 
the  Phoenicians."  It  must  be  observed  that  besides  the  Carthaginians, 
who  are  believed  to  have  been  originally  a  Phoenician  colony,  there 
were  Phoonician  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  as  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  others.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Libyans,  the  aborigines 
of  North  Africa,  we  know  nothing.  The  Arabian  historians  pretend 
that  they  were  a  colony  from  Yemen  which  came  across  the  deserts 
under  one  Melek  Ifriki  (Ibn  Alraquiq,  quoted  by  Mannol)  in  very  remote 
times.  Of  the  Carthaginian  empire  Herodotus  does  not  speak, 
probably  because  Carthage  was  less  immediately  connected  with  his 
main  subject — the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians — than  many  other 
of  his  episodes  ;  but  though  Carthage  had  not  attained  its  greatest 
height  of  power  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  a  powerful  state 
when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  165.)  To  the  west  of 
Carthage  was  the  country  known  hi  the  Roman  period  by  the  name 
of  Numidia,  which  nearly  coincided  in  extent  with  the  French 
territories  in  Africa ;  the  eastern  part  of  it  belonged  to  tbe  Massyli 
and  the  western  part  to  the  Masssesyli,  as  far  as  the  great  river 
Molochath.  This  river  divided  Numidia  from  Mauritania,  the  country 
of  the  Mauri  of  Maurusii  who  extended  to  the  columns  of  Hercules  ;  a 
numerous  and  wealthy  people,  says  Strabo,  who  were  said  to  be 
Indians  who  had  come  over  with  Hercules.  South  of  the  Mauri 
Strabo  places  the  Pharusii  and  the  Nigretes,  and  farther  still  the 
Hesperian  Ethiopians.  Beyond  Mount  Atlas  to  the  south-east  the 
country  now  called  Beled-el-jereed  was  inhabited  by  the  Gtctuli.  The 
Garamantes  appear  to  have  been  the  people  of  Fezzon,  although 
Ptolemseua  and  other  geographers  have  placed  them  much  farther  to 
the  west  and  south  of  Numidia. 

The  Romans  after  having  subdued  Carthage  extended  their 
dominion  gradually  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa.  They  con- 
quered Numidia  after  a  long  and  arduous  war  with  Jugurtha. 
Cyrcuaica  was  afterwards  bequeathed  by  its  king  Apion  to  the 
Roman  republic.  Mauritania  continued  longer  under  its  native  kings, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  it  was  finally  subdued 
by  Suetonius  Paulinas  and  united  to  the  Roman  empire,  forming  two 
provinces :  Mauritania  Tingitana  (so  called  from  Tingis  its  capital), 
which  was  the  original  Mauritania,  extended  eastward  as  far  as  the 
rirer  Molochath  ;  Mauritania  Ctcsariensis  which  was  the  country  of 
the  Mamtcsyli,  or  Western  Numidia,  extended  eastward  from  the 
Molochath  to  the  river  Ampsaga.  To  the  east  of  the  Ampsaga  lay 
the  country  of  the  Massyli,  which  retained  its  name  of  Numidia,  and 
extended  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  river  Tusca.  Beyond  this  river  was 
the  province  of  Africa  Propria,  the  former  territory  of  Carthage, 
which  extended  as  far  as  the  great  Syrtis.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
Syrtis  was  tbe  province  of  the  Cyrenaica,  the  easternmost  part  of 
which  called  Marmarica  bordered  upon  Egypt.  Such  was  the  political 
division  of  Northern  Africa  under  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Vandals,  who  had  settled 
themselves  in  Southern  Spain,  passed  into  Africa  A.D.  428;  their 
king  Genseric  being  invited  to  that  conquest  by  Count  Boniface, 
the  Roman  governor,  who  had  revolted  against  Honorius.  The  Van- 
dals conquered  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Africa,  where  they  com- 
mitted tbe  most  horrible  cruelties,  and  in  great  measure  cleared  the 
country  of  its  former  inhabitant*.  The  successors  of  Genseric  reigned 
over  Africa  for  about  a  century  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  sent 
Beliaarius  to  re-conquer  the  country.  Belisarius  defeated  the  Vandals, 
and  made  their  king  Oelimer  prisoner.  Africa  remained  from  that 
time  subject  to  tbe  Eastern  empire  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century,  when  the  Saracens  from  Egypt  invaded  first  Cyrcnaica 
and  afterwards  Africa  Propria.  Okba-ben-Nafi,  the  general  of  the 
Kalif  Moawiya,  overran  Numidia  and  Mauritania  as  far  as' the 
Atlantic.  In  the  year  670  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Kairwan.  <  ikl« 
trussed  the  Atlas  into  Uictulia,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed ; 
his  tomb  was  still  seen  in  the  time  of  Shaw  near  the  banks  of  tie 
Adjedec  River,  at  the  village  of  Seedy  Okba.  Fresh  irruptions  of 


Saracens  from  the  oast  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
country.  Under  the  Kalif  Walid  I.  (705-716)  Musa  was  sent  into 
Africa  with  a  large  army,  and  ho  subdued  the  whole  of  Mauritania, 
driving  away  the  Spanish  Goths  who  had  till  then  kept  posse.- 
the  coasts.  Tank,  Musa's  lieutenant,  carried  the  war  into  S|iuin, 
defeated  Roderic,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Arab  domin 
Spain.  Northern  Africa  was  now  entirely  subject  to  the  Arabs,  and 
the  natives  adopted  the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  Regions  so  vast 
however  could  not  long  remain  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
distant  kalifs,  and  the  various  governors  and  local  chiefs  aspired  to 
make  themselves  independent.  The  revolution  which  rained  the 
house  of  Abbas  to  the  Kali  fa  to  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century, 
and  the  subsequent  separation  of  Spain  from  their  empire,  led  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  power  of  the  Eastern  Saracens  in  Africa.  Kdris, 
a  descendant  of  Fatima,  founded  an  independent  kingdom  in  Fe/.,  in 
Western  Mauritania,  A.D.  788.  Soon  after,  the  Aglabides  established 
an  independent  dynasty  at  Kairwan  in  Eastern  Africa.  Later  in  the 
9th  century,  the  Zeiridca  made  themselves  independent  in  Tunis  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Frequent  wars  occurred  between  these 
various  powers,  as  well  as  between  them  and  the  Ommiade  kalifs  of 
Cordova,  the  Abbaside  kalifs  of  Baghdad,  and  the  Fatimide  kalifs 
of  Egypt.  About  the  middle  of  the  llth  century  the  Moral* 
Almoravides,  a  religious  sect  originally  from  Arabia  but  nettled  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Mauritania,  effected  a  revolution  in  that  country, 
overthrow  the  Zcgries,  and  founded  a  new  dynasty.  They  built  the 
city  of  Marocco,  which  became  their  capital;  and  thence  they 
over  the  whole  of  Mauritania,  and  also  into  Spain,  where  their  emir, 
Yussef,  defeated  both  Christiana  and  Moors  who  opposed  him,  and 
established  bin  dominion  at  Cordova,  A.D.  1087.  Cordova  and  Marocco 
were  both  capitals  of  the  empire  of  the  Almoravides.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Almoravides  was  overthrown  in  its  turn  by  the  Almnhades,  another 
sect  which  rose  likewise  in  the  southern  regions  of  Mauritania,  and 
whose  chief  Abdulmumen  took  Marocco  in  1147,  and  conquered  the 
rest  of  the  country  as  well  as  part  of  Spain.  His  successors  ho 
lost  Spain  in  the  first  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  not  long  after 
were  driven  away  from  Marocco  by  the  Bpni  Merinis,  who  won-  in 
their  turn  dispossessed  by  the  Beni  Oatazes,  about  the  year  1470.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  following  century  a  fresh  adventurer,  Mohammed 
Ben  Hamed,  who  styled  himself  Sherif-el-Husheni  and  pretended  to 
be  of  Mohammed's  lineage,  started  up  among  the  Berbers  of  ! 
south  of  the  Atlas,  and  took  Marocco.  His  son  took  Fez  in  1544, 
and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Sherifs,  which  has  reigned  over  tin- 
empire  of  Marocco  ever  since.  While  these  events  took  place  in 
Mauritania,  the  eastern  provinces  of  North  Africa  were  divided  into 
a  number  of  petty  principalities.  There  were  kings  of  Tlemsan,  of 
Teunes,  of  Boojeyah,  of  Tuuia,  Kairwan,  4<x  The  two  brothers  Bar- 
barossa  in  the  16th  century  conquered  the  whole  country  of  the 
ancient  Numidiaus,  of  which  they  formed  the  state  of  Algiers  :  and 
the  younger  brother,  Khair-cddin,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
sultan,  from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  Pasha  and  Regent  of 
Algiers.  Soon  after  the  sultan  established  in  a  like  manner  his  supre- 
macy over  Tunis,  which  state  or  regency  includes  the  Africa  Pi 
or  country  of  the  former  Carthaginians.  The  country  east  of  the 
little  Syrtis,  or  the  nomadic  Libya  of  the  oncienta,  including  Cyr. 
Proper,  was  formed  about  1550  into  a  distinct  pashulik,  which  took 
its  name  from  Tripoli,  the  chief  town,  and  which  extends  to  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt.  Thus  the  great  divisions  of  the  couutry  retain 
still,  though  under  different  names,  nearly  the  same  boundaries  as  at 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  regencies  of  Barbary,  although  nomi- 
nally subject  to,  are  in  fact  independent  of  the  Porte.  The  head  of 
each  is  absolute  sovereign  in  his  own  dominions.  As  for  the  empire 
of  Marocco,  the  sultan  has  never  claimed  any  authority  over  it.  The 
French  conquest  of  Algiers  is  noticed  under  Ai.uf.im:.  The  divisions 
of  Barbary  will  be  found  fully  described  under  ALOERIK,  MAI 
Tmrou,  TUNIS,  and  ATLAS. 

Barbary  is  called  by  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  and  of  Asia  Mo^ln-'-l.,  or 
the  West,  and  the  people  Moghrebins.     The  language  of  the  ' 
is  called  the  Western  Arabic,  and  differs  from  the  Arabic  of  ; 
and  Syria.     Some  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  interior  however  are  said 
to  have  retained    their  original  language,  the   Korvir-h,  or   Eastern 
Arabic,     The  principal  races  that  inhabit  Barbary  are,  1.  The  Moors, 
who  live  in  or  near  the  towns,  and  who  are  a  v  1 1  tot  :  many 

of  them  are  descended  from  those  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  2.  The  Arabs,  who  are  mostly  u»i. 
and  tend  their  flocks  on  the  plains  of  the  interior.  3.  The  Berbers, 
orKabyles,  as  they  are  called  in  Algiers  and  Tunis,  who  chiefly  inlwl.it 
the  mountains  and  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas.  4.  The  Blacks,  from 
Soudan,  who  are  mostly  slaves.  5.  The  Jews,  who  ore  very  numerous 
in  the  towns.  6.  The  Turks,  who  are  the  militia  of  the  regencies,  and 
have  children  by  Moorish  wives,  who  are  called  Kooloolis. 

The  length  of  Itarbary  from  east  to  west  may  be  reckoned  about 
2000  miles — from  Bom  ha,  the  eastern  frontier  town  of  the  regency  of 
Tripoli,  to  the  coast  of  Mogadore  in  Marocco.  The  breadth  of  the 
country  varies  greatly.  It  is  greatest  in  Marocco,  where  the  inh 
districts  in  the  provinces  of  I  >arah  and  Sus  appear  to  extend  south- 
ward to  about  the  29th  degree,  or  the  latitude  of  Cape  Nun,  whilst 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  same  empire  at  Cento  is  35°  50',  : 

TO  a  breadth  from  north  to  south  of  about  470  miles.     In  the 
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meridian  of  Algiers  the  inhabited  country  does  not  seem  to  extend 
farther  south  than  about  33°  N.  lat.,  where  is  the  district  of  the  Beni 
Mozab.  The  southernmost  parts  of  the  inhabited  country  of  Tunis  are 
nearly  under  the  same  parallel.  In  the  regency  of  Tripoli  the  tract 
of  the  inhabited  land  is  much  narrowed  by  the  great  indentation  of 
the  coast  produced  by  the  Syrtes,  where  especially  at  the  innermost 
recess  of  the  great  Syrtis  the  sands  of  the  Great  Desert  almost  touch 
the  sea-shore.  But  at  various  distances  in  a  southern  direction  across 
the  waste  are  several  oases,  such  as  Fezzan,  Ghadames,  and  Audjelah, 
which  being  dependencies  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli  must  be  considered 
as  parts  of  Barbary.  The  eastern  limits  of  Barbary  may  be  traced  by 
a  line  departing  from  the  northern  coast  east  of  Bomba,  about  25°  E. 
long.,  and  running  in  a  southern  direction  between  the  oasis  of  Aud- 
jelah and  that  of  Siwah,  or  Ammon,  which  last  is  considered  as  a 
dependency  of  Egypt. 

Islamism  is  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Barbary.  Of  course  the  French  and  other  European  settlers  in  Alge*rie 
are  Christians.  All  the  native  tribes  even  of  Berbers  are  said  to  pro- 
fess IsUmism.  A  great  number  of  Jews  are  found  in  all  the  principal 
towns,  where  many  of  them  carry  on  various  branches  of  profitable 
trade.  The  blacks,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Barbary  and  who  come 
originally  from  Soudan  or  the  countries  south  of  the  Great  Desert, 
are,  if  they  may  be  said  to  have  any  religion  at  all,  Pagans. 

(Marmol's  Detcripcion  de  Africa  ;  Procopius,  De  BMo  Vandalico  ; 
Shaw's  Trardt  in  flarbary,  &c.) 

BARBASTRO,  or  BALBASTRO.     [ARAOON.] 

BARBERYN.     [CEYLON.] 

BARBEZIEUX.     [CHARENTE.] 

BARBU'DA,  one  of  the  Leeward  group  of  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
situated  27  miles  north  of  Antigua,  is  of  an  oval  form,  15  miles  in  length 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  8  miles  broad.  The  castle  is  in 
17'  38'  N.  lat,  61°  51'  W.  long.  Barbuda  was  first  settled  by  a  party 
from  St.  Kitt's  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  in  1628.  The  first  settlers, 
finding  a  scarcity  of  water  and  that  the  coasts  were  surrounded  by 
rocks,  and  being  harassed  by  incursions  of  the  Caribbs  from  Dominica, 
abandoned  the  island.  Subsequently  General  Codrington  obtained 
the  property  of  it  by  a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  raising  stock  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  in 
which  he  succeeded  very  well.  Barbuda  is  still  held  by  the  Codrington 
family,  and  is  the  only  proprietary  government  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  inhabitants,  chiefly  coloured,  are  employed  in  breeding  stock, 
such  as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  Ac.  They  also  cultivate  corn, 
cotton,  pepper,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  but  no  sugar  is  grown. 

The  island  is  low,  level,  and  fertile.  The  highest  part  lies  to  the 
east,  and  is  called  the  High  Land,  though  it  is  not  more  than  80  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  woods,  which  are  well  stocked  with 
deer  and  various  kinds  of  game.  Land  crabs  are  kept  in  preserves 
here,  and  are  considered  a  luxury  for  the  table.  There  is  a  lagoon  of 
brackish  water,  seven  miles  in  length,  communicating  on  the  north- 
west with  the  sea,  and  having  from  four  to  six  feet  of  water  in  it,  in 
which  are  snappers,  baracoutas,  kingfish,  and  other  species  of  fish. 
The  mansion  of  the  estate,  or  castle  as  it  is  called,  is  situated  on  the 
margin  of  this  lake,  and  around  it  are  the  plantations.  A  church  and 
school  have  recently  been  erected.  The  air  is  so  mild  and  pure  that 
invalids  from  other  islands  commonly  resort  here  for  the  restoration 
of  their  health. 

The  coasts  are  defended  by  several  small  batteries.  Reefs  extend 
off  the  island  in  some  places  as  far  as  five  miles,  but  there  is  anchorage 
on  the  western  side.  Several  vessels  having  been  lost  on  its  rocky 
shores,  the  merchants  of  Antigua  petitioned  some  time  ago  for  a  light- 
house to  be  built  on  it.  As  in  other  West  India  islands,  turtle  are 
found  here  on  the  shores. 

From  the  nature  of  the  ownership,  the  name  of  this  island  seldom 
appears  in  parliamentary  or  statistical  works. 

BATICA,  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
regency  of  Tripoli.  It  is  sometimes  vaguely  applied  to  the  whole  of 
that  division,  including  the  regions  called  by  the  ancients  the  Syrtis, 
the  Cyrenaica  or  Pentapolis,  and  the  Marmarica.  But  the  political  or 
administrative  division  of  that  vast  range  of  country  is  as  follows : — 
The  district  called  Sert  or  Sort -extends  from  the  southern  limits  of 
the  district  of  Mesurata  in  Western  Tripoli  to  a  place  called  Muktar, 
on  the  southernmost  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  or  great  Syrtis, 
beyond  which  the  district  of  Barca  begins.  The  Sort  is  under  an 
Arab  sheik,  who  is  tributary  to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  district 
of  Barca  extends  inland  to  the  north-east  from  Muktar  to  beyond 
Derna,  and  the  line  of  coast  parallel  to  it  is  divided  into  two  bey- 
liks,  Bengazi  and  Derna,  the  beys  of  which  are  appointed  by  and 
dependent  on  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  inland  tract  called  Barca  is 
under  another  Arab  aheik,  who  is  himself  subordinate  to  the  two 
beys  of  Benga/i  and  Derna.  Barca  then  comprises  the  country  that 
lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  Egypt,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Desert.  The  district,  which  is  entirely  inhabited  by  nomadic  Arabs, 
includes  the  hilly  region  of  Cyrenaica.  Various  tribes  wander  in  it, 
among  which  the  Zaouyeh  occupy  the  tract  south  of  Bengazi,  and  the 
great  tribe  called  El-Harabi  extend  eastward  of  the  aame  place  as  far 
M  Derna.  The  western  part  of  the  hilly  range  of  Cyrenaica  towards 
Bengazi  u  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Barca,  or  Mountainous  Barca. 

The  name  Barca  is  the  modern  form  of  the  Greek  name  Barce,  a 
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colony  of  Cyrene  (Herod,  iv.  160)  which  perhaps  existed  already 
before  as  a  Phoenician  colony,  as  its  name  would  indicate.  It  is 
stated  by  Scylax  to  have  been  100  stadia  from  its  harbour,  which 


Coin  of  Barca. 

From  coin  in  British  Museum.     Silver.     Actual  size.     Weight,  204.  grains. 
The  plant  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  Barca  is  the  Silphium,  or  Asafoetida, 
which  formed  a  principal  article  of  export  from  Barca  and  Cyrene. 

became  afterwards  the  town  called  Ptolemai's,  now  Tolometa.  Barca 
was  situated  at  a  distance  of  500  stadia  from  Cyrene  and  620  stadia 
from  Hesperides  in  the  plain  now  called  El-Merjeh,  a  high  table- 
laud  on  the  hills  of  Cyrenaica  above  Tolometa.  The  Arabs  call  the 
inconsiderable  ruins  that  mark  the  site  of  the  city  El-Medinah. 
Herodotus  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Barce,  of  its  rivalry  with 
Cyrene,  and  of  the  invasion  of  the  Persians  from  Egypt,  who  took 
Barce  by  treachery  after  a  long  siege,  and  earned  away  a  great 
number  of  its  inhabitants  into  Asia,  where  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  settled  them  in  Bactria  (iv.  204).  The  territory  of  Barce 
occupied  the  western  part  of  Cyrenaica,  and  its  inhabitants  seem  to 
have  been  a  mixture  of  Greeks  from  Cyrene  and  of  native  Libyans. 
When  that  country  became  subject  to  the  Ptolemies  these  kings  built 
the  town  of  Ptolemais,  which  drew  away  from  Barce  most  of  its 
remaining  Greek  inhabitants.  Barce  however  continued  to  exist  as  a 
town ;  and  we  find  that  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  it  had  its 
bishops  distinct  from  tho.se  of  Ptolemais.  After  the  Saracens 
conquered  Egypt  they  entered  Cyreuaica,  and  Barce  or  Barcah,  as 
they  called  it,  became  their  chief  town  in  that  province.  Hence  the 
Arab  geographers  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  Barca,  which  is  synony- 
mous with  Cyrenaica.  Cyrene  long  before  this  was  in  ruins. 


Coin  of  Barca. 
From  a  sulphur  cast  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Doubleday. 


Coin  of  Barca. 
From  the  collection  of  Mr.  Thomas.     Actual  size.     Silver,  197  grains. 

Under  the  Fatemite  kalifs  of  Egypt  the  oppressions  of  the 
Saracen  governors  obliged  the  people  of  Barca  to  emigrate,  and  most 
of  them  passed  into  Egypt.  Delia  Cella  however  mentions  a  treaty 
of  commerce  in  1236  between  the  republic  of  Genoa  and  Busacherino 
a  Mussulman  chief,  who  styles  himself  '  Lord  of  Africa,'  by  which 
the  Genoese  were  allowed  to  trade  "from  Tripoli  to  the  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Barca."  Since  that  time  the  town  of  Barca  has 
entirely  disappeared,  but  the  name  has  remained  in  use  among  the 
Arabs  to  indicate  the  country  which  once  belonged  to  it.  About 
1550  Sultan  Solyman  having  conquered  Tripoli,  united  the  country  of 
Barca  to  it  and  made  a  pashalik  of  the  whole. 

There  has  been  "touch  misapprehension  among  geographers  about 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  regions  round  the  great  Syrtis ;  it  has 
been  represented  as  a  tract  of  barren  sand.  This  however  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  The  country  is  parched  up  in  summer,  and  it  then 
looks  dreary,  but  after  the  autumnal  rains  it  is  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation :  many  parts  of  the  Sort,  which  is  the  worst 
tract,  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and  some  produce  good  crops  of 
barley  and  dhurra.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  it  is  not  merely  sand. 
As  for  Barca  many  parts  of  it  are  capable  of  the  highest  degree  of 
cultivation.  Along  the  coast  especially  the  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  corn 
and  fine  pasturage  where  cultivated ;  but  most  of  the  country  is 
neglected.  Pines,  date-palms,  olive-trees,  and  flowering  shrubs 
flourish  on  the  highlands.  There  are  no  permanent  rivers ;  the 
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mouoUin  torrent*  lose  themselves  iu  the  desert  Among  the 
antiquities  of  the  country  tare  many  rock-well*,  with  the  remains  of 
channel*  for  irrigation.  With  a  jiulicioiu  system  of  irrigation  there 
U  no  doubt  thU  country  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  productive 
in  the  world.  The  Arabs  of  the  country  are  described  by  Captain 
Beechey  u  a  healthy,  good-looking  race,  superior  in  appearance  to 
thoM  who  inhabit  the  miserable  towns  of  Beugazi  and  Derna,  which 
are  the  only  two  places  deserving  the  name  of  towns  in  the  whole 
country.  Teucheira,  afterwards  under  the  Ptolemies  called  Arsinoa, 
was  a  town  of  Barca,  and  its  walls,  which  were  repaired  by  Justinian 
(Procopius,  lib.  VL),  still  remain  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It 
has  resumed  its  original  name,  slightly  altered  to  Tocra,  and  its 
ruins  are  occupied  part  of  the  year  by  wandering  Arabs.  Ptolemais  or 
Tolometa  u  likewise  in  ruins  and  deserted ;  as  well  as  Berenice  and 
Apollonia,  the  former  port  of  Cyrene.  Descriptions  of  this  interesting 
country  and  of  the  extensive  remains  of  ita  cities  have  been  given  in 
Beechey' 8  '  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Coast  of 
Africa'";  Delia  Cella's  '  Viaggio  da  Tripoli  alle  Frontiero  d'Egitto'; 
Pacho's  '  Voyage  dans  la  CyrenaSque.' 

Benya'ri,  the  ancient  Berenice,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Qulf  of  Sidra,  the  ancient  Syrtis  Major,  in  32°  7'  N.  lat,  20°  3'  E.  long., 
has  about  2500  inhabitants ;  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  mud, 
and  are  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  the  heavy  winter  rains.  Tin- 
town  is  defended  by  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the  beg.  The  port  is 
shallow  ;  but  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Barbary  State*  and 
Malta  in  wool,  bollocks,  sheep,  salt  butter,  and  corn.  Derna,  the 
ancient  Darn  it,  is  a  more  considerable  town  than  Bengazi,  and  has 
a  somewhat  better  appearance.  It  is  140  miles  N.E.  from  Bengazi, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cyrenaica.  Darnis  gave  title  to  a 
bishop  in  early  Christian  times.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  occupied 
by  nomadic  tribes  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  limits  between 
Tripoli  and  Kgypt  along  the  sea-coast  are  not  very  definite ;  they  are 
nominally  stated  to  be  at  Akaba-el-Soloon,  the  Catabathmiu  Magma 
of  the  ancients,  about  26°  E.  long. ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  country 
in  that  neighbourhood  is  occupied  by  independent  Arabs,  who  acknow- 
ledge neither  the  pasha  of  Tripoli  nor  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Tho 
whole  of  the  Libyan  Desert  to  the  westward  of  Egypt,  and  as  far  a  i 
Fezzan,  is  often  called  the  Desert  of  Barca  by  European  travellers  and 
geographers.  [BgnoAzI ;  CTUKNAI'CA.] 
BARCELLOS.  [EXTBI  DUERO  E  MINHO.] 

BARCELO'NA,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the  republic  of 
Venezuela.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Barcelona,  and  lies 
in  10°  10'  N.  lat.,  nnd  G4J  47'  \V.  long.,  on  a  small  river,  the  Neveri, 
about  three  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  town 
Ktands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  its  houses  have  mostly  mini 
walls.  IU  unpaved  street*  are  extremely  mindly  in  r.iiny  weather ; 
and  in  the  dry  season  they  are  covered  with  a  dust  so  light  that  the 
least  breath  of  wind  raises  it  into  the  air.  Nearly  opposite  the 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neveri  stands  a  small  fortress  called 
El  Morro  da  Barcelona,  on  a  hill  which  rises  to  about  360  or  400  feet 
above  the  sea ;  but  it  is  commanded  on  the  south  by  a  more  lofty 
eminence.  This  fortress  protects  the  harbour  and  the  shipping  in 
it ;  but  the  owtuary  of  the  Neveri  is  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit 
vessels  of  any  considerable  size,  and  is  besides  exposed  to  the  winds 
from  north-east,  north,  and  north-west.  At  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore  U  a  small  rocky  island  called  Borracha, 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  which  on  its  south  side  affords  safe  anchorage 
for  ships  of  the  largest  size. 

Barcelona  U  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  in  South  America, 
the  air  being  very  hot  and  moist  at  the  same  time.  But  the  exces- 
sive moisture  is  extremely  favourable  to  vegetation ;  and  there  are 
few  tract*  in  South  America  which  con  compare  with  the  country 
about  Barcelona  in  fertility.  Yet  agriculture  is  not  much  advanced,  and 
it*  commercial  product*  are  only  cacao,  indigo,  and  a  little  cotton. 

The  trade  of  this  town  before  the  Spanish  colonies  obtained  their 
independence  was  considerable.  The  article*  of  export  were  chiefly 
the  produce  of  the  extensive  pasture*  on  the  bank*  of  the  Lower 
Orinoco,  and  extending  northward  toward  the  sources  of  the  Quara- 
pichc;  they  consist  of  cattle,  horse*,  mule*,  jerked  beef,  and  hi>l.  -. 
all  which  article*  were  carried  to  the  West  India*.  These  products 
are  now  exported  from  Angostura. 

This  town  had  in  1807  a  population  of  15,000:  the  inhabitants  do 
not  now  exceed  6000.  [VmCPI 

ISA  I.  province  of.     [('ATALPNA.] 

liAl  .  a  city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  ancient 

province  of  Catalu&a,  and  of  the  modern  province  of  Barcelona,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  facing  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
in  41*  23'  N.  lat,  2°  10'  E.  long.,  310  miles  E.N.K.  from  Madrid  in 
a  straight  line :  the  population  is  estimated  at  140,000.  It  U  the 
•ee  of  a  bishop,  the  residence  of  the  capitan-gcneral  of  Catalans, 
and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  instance  with  four  judge*. 

The  city  stands  on  a  gentle  slope,  and  occupies  the  lower  part  ol 
a  fertile  pUin  girdled  by  hills  which  have  an  average  elevation  of 
700  feet  The  «n*ll  river  Besos  enters  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city,  and  the  Llobregat  on  the  south. 

The  port  is  formed  partly  by  a  natural  indentation  of  the  coast, 
but  chiefly  by  a  mole  solidly  constructed  of  stone,  which  extends 
500  van*  (4634  yar.1*)  in  a  southern  direction,  and  is  terminated  by 


a  lighthouse.  The  mole  is  111  feet  wide,  and  24  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  lighthouse  is  36  feet  high  (60  feet  above  the 
sea  level),  and  ha*  a  fixed  light  which  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
nine  miles.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between  the  extremity 
of  the  mole  and  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Monjuich  ;  it  is  obstructed  in 
its  whole  extent  by  a  sand-bar  which  has  only  12  feet  of  water  above 
it,  though  the  depth  inside  the  harbour  is  from  18  to  20  feet  Large 
vessels  are  consequently  obliged  to  anchor  outside  the  mole. 
MT  is  occasionally  lowered  by  a  dredging-mochine  worked  by  steam. 
There  are  no  quays  or  docks,  but  vessels  are  commodiously  moored  near 
the  pier.  The  harbour  is  tolerably  well  sheltered  by  the  mole,  but 
storms  from  the  east  and  south  sometimes  do  damage  to  the  shipping. 

Barcelona  is  a  fortified  city.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with 
uastions,  towers,  covered  ways,  a  ditch,  and  five  gates.  There  is  also 
a  citadel,  which  is  a  pentagon  regularly  constructed,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  city,  a  fort  called  the  Atarazanas  connected  with  it, 
and  another  fort  on  the  mole.  But  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  defences  of  Barcelona  is  the  Castle  of  Monjuich,  soni. 
written  Monjui,  a  fortress  which  occupies  the  summit  of  the  hi!l 
called  Monjuich,  which  is  680  feet  high,  and  jut*  out  abruptly  into 
the  sea  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  south-eastern  gate  of  i  h.- 
city.  The  fortifications  on  this  hill  completely  command  the  city  and 
port.  It  has  about  200  brass  cannon  mounted,  and  a  great  number 
of  guns  unmounted.  It  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  fr>m 
its  having  been  in  early  times  a  burying-place  of  the  Jews  (Mon- 
Juich).  On  the  Bide  of  the  sea  the  city  is  protected  by  a  massive 
stone  wall  called  the  Muralla  del  Mar,  which  is  400  feet  long,  ."• 
wide,  and  about  50  feet  high.  The  top  of  this  sea-wall  is  a  favourite 
promenade. 

The   city  is  divided   into  two  parts  by  the  Rambla,  which  runs 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  separates  the  old  city   from  th. 
The  word  'rarnbla'  in  Spanish  means  the  bed  of  a  river  left  dry  in 
summer,  and  used  as  a  road.     The  Rambla  of  Barcelona  was  originally 
a  channel  of  this  kind,  which  on  the  extension  of  the  city  was 
in,  and  formed  into  a  public  walk  as  well  as  a  central  street.     It  is 
nearly  1000  yards  long,  very  wide,  planted  with  rows  of  trees  in  the 
centre,  and  with  some  of  the  best  residences,  hotels,  cafes,  and  shops 
on  each  side.     It  is  the  fashionable  promenade,  and  in  the  afb-i 
is  crowded  with  company.     Most  of  the  streets  in  the  old  city  and 
many  in  the  new  are  very  narrow  and  very  tortuous.     In  the  new 
city  several  new  streets  have  been  built  which  are  wide  an, I   well 
paved,  with  commodious  houses  and  good  shops,  most  of  the  fronts 
being  painted  white  or  in  colours.     The  old  narrow  streets  in   both 
parts  of  the  city  are  widened  occasionally  as  restorations  I  > 
necessary. 

The  Plaza  del  Palacio  is  the  only  large  square  in  the  city.     In  it 
are  situate  I  tin   1'nlocio  de  la  Reina,  occupied  by  the  capitan-p 
built  in  1444  of  a  reddish-coloured  stone,  with  a  balcony 
cornice;  the  Aduana  (custom-house)  a  huge  building,  and  the 
(exchange)  a  very  fine  structure.     Public  schools  are  establish 
the  exchange  for  teaching  the  sciences  and  arts,  especially  those  of 
navigation,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.     These  institution* 
are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  the   instruct' 
gratuitous.     A  handsome  street  leads  from  th"    I'li/.a  by  the  I' 
del  Mar  (Sea-date)  to  the  Muralla  del  Mar.     The  Plaza  de  la  C. 
is  small,  but  contains  two  handsome  buildings,  the   Palacio  do  la 
Diputacion,  now  the  seat  of  the  Audiencia  Territorial  of  Catalans, 
and  the  town-hall.     The  opera-house  called  the  Licco  Filannoi 
capable  of  containing  4000  persons.     It  is  stated  to  be  as  large  as  the 
La  Scala  at  Milan.     Tho  Italian  Opera  in  Barcelona  is  equal  to  that 
of  Madrid,  and  the  inhabitants  are  much  attached  to  musical  enter- 
tainments.    The  Teatro  de  Santa  Cruz  is  in  the  Rambla;  the  'I 
Nuevo de  Capuchinos,  built  in  1843,  is  in  the  Calle  San  Fenian. I"  \  1 1. 
There  are  other  smaller  theatre*.     The  chief  prison,  commenced  in 
1838  and  completed  in  1840,  is  a  massy  and  hondsom. 
There  are  also  a  house  of  correction,  a  penitentiary  forworn" 
other  smaller  places  of  confinement    Some  of  tin-  elmnlie-  HI 
but   the   interior*  are  generally  dark,  and  they  contain   few 
paintings.     The  cathedral  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  ol.: 
It  was  commenced  in  1298,  but  is  not  yet  completed.     It  is  of 
handsome  gothic  architecture  with  two  noble  towers.     The  in 
is  lofty,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  slender  and  elegant  pillars. 
The  painted  glass   of  the  windows  is   splendid.     The  cloisters  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  with  light  pointed  arches,  and  the  central  space 
ornamented  with  t«"  fountains  and  plant..!   u  it  h  orange-trees.     Tho 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Mar  is  next  in  importance  to  the  cathedral. 
The  priiieipal  entrance  is  of  handsome  pointed  architecture,  and  the 
interior  is  imposing,  with  a  wide  nave  and  lofty  roof  supported  by 
light  pentagonal  columns  with  pointed  arches.     There  are  altogether 
about  twenty  churches.     The  convents,  since  the  suppression  of  the 
monastic  orders  in  Spain,  have  in  some  instances  been  converted  to 
secular  uses,  and  in  others  been  token  down  to  allow  the  wi' 
of  the  street*  or  forming  small  plazas.     There  are  several  educational 
and  literary  establishment*,  among  which  are  the  Real  Academia  de 
Ciencia*   Naturales  y  Artes,   the   Academia  de   Buenas   Lctros,  the 
Liceo   de   Isabel  IL,   the  L'nivcrsidod   Literaria   de   Barcelona,   nnd 
others.     There  are  several  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
The  market  called  the  Borne  is  well  supplied  with  fowls,  fruit,  nnd 
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vegetables,  and  the  I'escaderia  has  a  good  supply  of  fish.  The  new 
market  called  the  Bocaria  ia  built  on  the  site  of  the  convent  of  San 
Jose".  There  are  14  or  15  fondas,  or  hotels,  and  upwards  of  60  caffs. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  size  of  Barcelona,  it  has  nothing  which 
can  properly  be  called  a  newspaper.  There  is  a  small  Diario  which 
contains  a  marine  list,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  advertisements. 
There  are  a  few  Roman  antiquities  in  the  old  city,  consisting  of 
portions  of  archea,  columns,  and  fragments  of  sculpture. 

Barcelona  was  formerly  the  chief  commercial  city  and  port  of 
Spain,  but  its  importance  in  this  respect  has  greatly  diminished  of 
late  years.  The  foreign  trade  is  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.  Some 
wines  and  brandies  are  shipped  to  Cuba,  but  little  elsewhere.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  as  many  as  600  or  700  British  vessels  have 
entered  the  harbour  in  one  year.  In  1841  only  57  British  vessels 
entered  with  coal,  iron,  and  machinery,  and  they  all  left  in  ballast, 
some  taking  in  wine,  almonds,  nuts,  and  fruits  at  Tarragona,  others 
at  Mar.-ville  and  elsewhere.  Only  a  few  small  vessels  of  all  nations 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  harbour.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  but  some 
of  these  are  more  in  appearance  than  reality,  French  and  English 
articles  l«:ing  smuggled,  and  sold  by  the  manufacturers  as  their  own 
productions.  The  manufactures  of  cutlery  and  fire-arms,  formerly 
important,  are  now  comparatively  trifling. 

The  suburb  of  liarcdoneta  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  persons  connected 
with  the  manufactures  and  trades  connected  with  shipping.  The 
population  is  now  about  10,000.  It  is  regularly  built,  the  houses  of 
brick,  one  or  two  stories  high.  It  is  situated  south-east  of  the  city, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Muralla  del  Mar,  and  near  the  entrance  to 
the  mole.  It  was  commenced  in  1754  by  the  Marques  de  la  Mina, 
who  was  then  capitan-general  of  Cataluna. 

The  environs  of  Barcelona  are  very  picturesque,  and  abound  in 
beautiful  promenades.  There  are  many  villages  and  villas,  and 
numerous  gardens  and  well-cultivated  fields  which  are  hedged  round 
with  American  aloes,  and  planted  with  olives,  orange-trees,  vines,  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs  of  warm  climates. 

By  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  Barcelona  was  named  Bapxtvuv 
(Ptol.  ii.  6,  §  8),  Barceno  ('  Itin.  Ant.'  pp.  390,  398),  Barcdo  (Avion. 
'Or.  Mar.'  520),  and  Barcelona  ('Geog.  Rav.'  iv.  42,  v.  3),  which  last 
name  it  retains.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  400  years  before 
the  building  of  Rome;  and  to  have  been  re-founded  B.C.  235  by 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  from  whom  the  name  is  derived.  (Oros.  vii.  143.) 
It  continued  to  be  a  Carthaginian  colony  till  B.C.  206,  when  the 
Carthaginians  were  expelled  from  Spain.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a  colony,  '  Colonia  Faventia  Julia  Augusta  Pia  Barcino."  It  was 
taken  about  A.D.  411  by  the  Goths.  In  718  the  Moors  obtained  it  by 
capitulation  and  held  it  till  801,  when  it  capitulated  to  Charlemagne, 
who  with  his  son  Louis  le  Debonnaire  had  besieged  it  in  aid  of  the 
Catalonians.  It  was  taken  and  retaken  three  or  four  times  by  Moors 
and  Christians ;  but  finally  established  its  independence  about  984, 
when  the  greater  part  of  Catuluna  was  formed  into  an  independent 
sovereignty,  having  the  title  of  Condado  de  Barcelona.  In  this  state 
it  continued  till  1137,  when  the  Conde  de  Barcelona  was  betrothed 
to  Pctronila,  the  infant  queen  of  Aragon,  and  governed  that  kingdom 
as  Principe  de  Aragou.  His  son  Alfonso  II.  succeeded  him  in  1162 
M  king  of  Aragon,  and  Cataluna  was  thenceforth  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon.  [ARAOON.]  The  fueros,  or  municipal  privileges, 
of  Barcelona  were  secured  by  decrees  of  successive  kings  of  Aragon 
anil  Spain,  and  were  such  as  almost  to  make  it  a  sovereign  state. 
The  municipal  government  consisted  of  a  council  of  100  selected 
from  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  and  a  body  of  six 
councillors,  the  former  entrusted  with  the  legislative  functions  of 
government,  the  latter  with  the  executive.  They  made  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  granted  letters  of  reprisal,  and  raised  funds  for  the 
construction  of  useful  works  and  for  commercial  speculations  too 
hazardous  for  private  enterprise.  (Prescott's  '  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,' 
Tol.  i.  p.  82.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Barcelona  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  aud  seaports  of  Europe,  the  rival  of  Genoa  in  the  Mediterranean 
nd  the  depot  where  Christian  Spain  received  the  commodities 
of  the  East.  After  the  conquest  of  America  it  became  a  great 
magazine  where  woollen  and  silk  goods,  fire-arms  and  cutlery, 
together  with  many  other  articles  of  manufacture,  were  prepnm! 
for  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  the  war  of  succession  Barcelona  adhered 
to  the  archduke  of  Austria.  The  castle  of  Monjuich  was  surprised 
and  takrn  by  I,ord  Peterborough  October  9th,  1705,  and  Barcelona 
surrendered  to  him  Sept.  13th,  1706.  It  was  besieged  in  1713.  In  1714 
Marshal  Berwick  reinforced  the  besiegers  with  20,000  French  soldiers, 
and  took  the  city  by  assault  September  12th.  When  Philip  V.  of 
France  prevailed  over  the  Austrian))  Barcelona  was  deprived  of  all 
ita  fueros.  It  was  again  reduced  under  French  domination  during 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  the  Peninsula.  In  1834  it  opposed  Christina ; 
in  1840  it  declared  for  Espartero,  in  1841  it  declared  against  him, 
and  in  1842  he  bombarded  it. 

(Capmani,  Mf  mortal  tobre  la  Marina,  Comercio,'  y  A  rte»  de  Barce- 
lona; Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain  ;  Madoz,  Diccionario  de  Etpana  ; 
Havrty'a  Wanderinyi  in  Kjmin,  1843 ;  Hoskins's  Spain  at  it  it,  1851.) 

BARCELONNETTE.     [Ar.i  KM,  BASSES.] 

UAKCELONNETTE-UE-VITROLLES.    [ALI-H,  HAUTES.] 


BARDSEY,  a  small  island  in  the  Irish  Sea  belonging  to  Caernar- 
vonshire in  North  Wales,  near  the  north  point  of  Cardigan  Bay.  Its 
distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  promontory  of  Braich  y  Pwll 
in  Caernarvonshire  is  about  2^  miles ;  its  ^length  is  somewhat  more 
than  2  miles,  its  breadth  about  1  mile,  comprising  about  370  acres  of 
land,  of  which  nearly  a  third  is  occupied  by  a  mountainous  ridge, 
which  only  affords  food  for  a  few  sheep  and  rabbits.  The  population 
in  1851  was  92,  of  whom  46  were  males  and  46  females.  The  island  is 
sheltered  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  ridge  just  mentioned,  the 
sea-front  of  which  presents  perpendicular  and  projecting  clift's,  in 
which  the  hazardous  trade  of  taking  eggs  by  the  adventurer  being 
let  down  by  a  rope  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  is  practised,  during  the 
resort  of  puffins  and  other  migratory  birds  in  the  spring  season. 
Samphire  is  gathered  here.  Bardsey  is  only  accessible  to  the  mariner 
ou  the  south-east  side,  where  there  is  a  small  well-sheltered  harbour 
capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  30  or  40  tons  burden.  The  soil  of  the 
island  is  chiefly  argillaceous,  and  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing 
excellent  barley.  A  lighthouse  was  erected  on  the  island  in  1821. 

The  present  name  of  the  island  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  its 
having  formed  a  refuge  for  the  bards.  It  was  also  called  the  Isle  of 
Saints  and  Ynis  Enlli,  or  the  Island  of  the  Current,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  current  which  sets  in  between  it  and  the  mainland,  and 
which  renders  the  passage  difficult  and  rather  unsafe.  The  name  of 
'  Isle  of  Saints '  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that 
after  the  massacre  at  Bangor  the  surviving  monks  fled  hither  for 
refuge.  It  is  certain  that  Bardsey  became  at  an  early  period  a  seat  of 
religious  recluses.  A  religious  house  probably  existed  here  prior  to 
516,  when  Dubricius,  archbishop  of  Caerleou,  having  resigned  his 
archbishopric,  retired  to  Bardsey.  The  monks  of  Bardsey  abbey  are 
stated  in  monkish  legends  to  have  enjoyed,  while  they  continued 
virtuous,  the  peculiar  privilege  of  dying  in  regular  succession,  the 
oldest  going  first,  so  that  it  was  always  known  whose  turn  would  be 
next ;  but  this  privilege  was  withdrawn  when  they  became  corrupt. 
The  site  of  the  abbey  is  now  only  discoverable  by  numerous  graves 
lined  with  stone.  There  are  some  slight  remains  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  of  which  the  principal  is  a  singular  ruined  chapel  or  oratory 
consisting  of  a  long  vaulted  room  with  an  insulated  stone  altar  near 
the  east  end.  On  Sundays,  in  bad  weather,  one  of  the  inhabitants 
reads  the  liturgy  in  this  chapel  to  the  rest ;  but  the  regular  parochial 
duties  are  performed  at  the  parish  church  of  Aberdarou  on  the 
opposite  promontory. 

(Pennant's  Tour  in  Walei ;  Bingley's  North  Wales;  Parry's  Cambrian 
Mirror  ;  Dugdale's  Monaiticon.) 

BARDSTOWN.     [KENTUCKY.] 

BAREGES.     [PYRENEES,  HAUTES.] 

BAREI'LLY,  an  extensive  district  in  Hindustan  in  the  province  of 
Delhi.  This  district  formed  part  of  Rohilcund  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  in  1774,  by  the  British  acting  in  the  name  of 
Shuja  ud  Dowlah,  vizier  of  Oude.  In  1801  the  district  of  Bareilly 
was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  by  the  vizier,  afterwards  king  of 
Oude,  in  return  for  pecuniary  and  military  aid.  This  change  of 
ownership  has  been  advantageous  to  the  district  in  many  ways. 
Bareilly  is  now  again  included  in  the  Rohilcund  province.  In  1846 
it  contained  3281  townships,  with  a  population  of  about  one  million. 

Bareilly  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Kumaon  hills,  S.  and  E.  by  the 
remaining  territory  of  the  king  of  Oude,  and  W.  by  Mooradabad, 
Allighur,  and  Furruckabad.  In  the  Institutes  of  Akbar  this  district 
is  described  under  the  name  of  Budayoon :  its  name  before  tho 
conquest  by  the  Rohillas  was  Kuthair. 

The  district  is  for  the  most  part  level,  and  being  abundantly 
watered  by  the  Ganges,  which  forms  its  boundary  to  the  west,  and  by 
many  small  streams,  the  soil  is  generally  productive.  The  vegetable 
productions  are  the  same  as  are  usually  cultivated  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Hindustan ;  with  the  addition  of  a  kind  of  scented  rice, 
called  basmati.  The  heat  of  the  district  in  summer  is  excessive; 
while  the  thermometer  sometimes  descends  below  the  freezing  point 
in  winter. 

The  district  contains  several  considerable  towns.  These  are,  in 
addition  to  Bareilly  the  capital,  Budayoon,  Chundowsy,  Chilkeah, 
Chaudpoor,  Pillibeet,  Rampoor,  and  Shahjehanpoor. 

Budayoon,  situated  in  28°  5'  N.  lat.,  79°  6'  E.  long.,  is  a  very  ancient 
place.  It  was  a  flourishing  town  when  conquered  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  1203,  and  is  so  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl ;  but  it  is  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  Chundowsy,  in  28°  26'  N.  lat.,  78°  44'  E.  long., 
carried  on  a  great  trade  in  salt  before  the  cession  of  the  district  to  the 
English.  C/iilkeak,  in  29°  24'  N.  lat.,  79°  5'  E.  long.,  is  a  place  of  im- 
portance as  one  of  the  principal  marts  of  trade  with  Kumaon,  and 
through  that  district  with  Tibet  and  Tartary.  A  kind  of  fair  is  held 
here  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  temporary  huts  or  booths 
are  erected,  in  which  are  exposed  for  sale  English  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  and  shawls  the  product  of  Indian  looms.  Chaudpoor,  in 
29°  11'  N.  lat.,  78°  16'  E.  long.,  is  a  place  of  great  trade  with  the 
countries  to  the  north,  and  contains  several  wealthy  inhabitants.  A 
tank  to  which  great  sanctity  is  attributed  is  the  cause  of  many  Hindoo 
pilgrims  visiting  this  town,  which  likewise  contains  several  temples. 
PWbeet,  in  28"  38'  N.  lat.,  79°  42'  E.  long.,  is  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gurrah,  which  is  navigable  only  during  the  rainy  season.  This 
town  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  previous  to  its  cession  to  the 
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itngliA  which  it  than  for  the  mart  part  lost,  but  iU  commerce  is  now 
somewhat  reviving.  The  town  i*  celebrated  aa  being  the  principal 
place  of  aale  for  a  particularly  fine  description  of  rice,  noted  all  over 
Upper  Hindiutan  for  its  brilliant  whiteness,  and  known  in  commerce 
a*  Piltibeet  rice.  A  very  elegant  mosque  waa  built  here  during  the 
dominion  of  the  Rohillas.  The  towns  of  BABEILLT,  KAMFUOR,  and 
SHAIIJEUAMPOOR  are  noticed  in  separate  articles. 

The  roads  and  bridges  are  generally  better  maintained  in  Bareilly 
than  in  most  parts  of  Hindustan,  and  the  hackery  or  cart  employed 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  is  more  commodious  than  that  used  in 
the  lower  province*.  The  trade  with  Kumaon,  and  with  the  countries 
beyond  to  the  north,  in  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  goats,  which 
bear  their  loads  to  very  great  distances,  even  as  far  as  Tibet,  across 
the  mountains :  this  trade  consist**  principally  in  chintzes,  salt,  raw 
sugar,  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  and  trinkets. 

The  natives  of  this  district  are  a  tall  and  handsome  race  of  men. 
Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  are  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  number  in 
this  district,  but  no  census  or  classification  has  ever  been  made  by 
which  the  exact  proportions  could  be  ascertained. 

(Mill's  Britiih  India  ;  Parliamentary  Paptn.) 

BAREI'LLY,  the  capital  town  of  the  district  Bareilly,  is  situated 
in  28"  23'  N.  lat,  79"  26'  E.  long. ;  142  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Delhi,  and 
805  miles  N.W.  from  Calcutta.  This  town  stands  on  an  elevated  spot 
near  the  banks  of  the  united  stream  of  the  Jooah  and  Suukra  rivers, 
about  40  miles  N.W.  from  the  Ganges.  It  came  into  possession  of  the 
British  in  1801,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  to  them  of  the  district  of 
Bareilly,  and  was  then  made  the  seat  of  a  civil  establishment  and  a 
circuit  court,  having  jurisdiction  over  nine  other  subordinate  districts. 

The  town  of  Bareilly  is  extensive :  when  a  survey  was  made  in  1822 
it  was  found  to  contain  13,926  houses  and  shops,  and  65,795  inhabit- 
ants :  of  these  about  two-thirds  were  Hindoos,  and  one-third  Moham- 
medans. The  principal  street  is  nearly  2  miles  in  length,  and  the 
houses,  although  low  (many  of  them  having  only  one  story),  are  well 
built :  in  some  other  parta  of  the  town  the  houses  are  little  better 
than  huts.  The  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  occupy  a  sort  of 
citadel  outside  the  town. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bareilly  show  much  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture 
of  sword-cutlery  and  various  other  objects,  such  as  fine  carpeting, 
embroidery,  jewellery,  book-binding,  and  engraving.  The  town  is 
likewise  noted  for  its  brass  manufactures  and  cabinet  work ;  many  of 
the  company's  stations  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India  are  supplied 
from  Bareilly  with  various  articles  of  household  furniture,  which  are 
conveniently  and  beautifully  made. 

There  is  a  school  at  Bareilly  under  the  auspices  of  the  East  India 
Company.  From  this  school,  in  1852,  there  were  48  candidates  for 
the  diploma  of  vakeel,  or  pleader  in  the  native  courts. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  ;  Mill's  British.  India  ;  Parliamentary  Papart.) 

BARFLEUR.     [MAXCHB,  LA.] 

BA'RI,  TERRA  DI,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
nearly  coinciding  with  that  part  of  ancient  Apulia  which  was 
called  Peucetia.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Adriatic,  E.  and  S.E.  by  the 
Terra  d'Otranto,  8.  and  S.W.  by  the  province  of  Basilicata,  and  W.  by 
that  of  Capitanata,  The  province  lies  between  40°  45'  and  41°  19' 
N.  lat,  15°  64'  and  17°  38'  E.  long. :  its  length  is  about  80  miles,  its 
average  breadth  about  30  miles.  The  area  is  2358  square  miles, 
and  tl.o  population  in  1845  was  491,331.  The  greater  part  of  the 
province  lies  north  of  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  breaking  off 
from  the  main  chain  in  the  north-west  of  the  province  of  Basilicata 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  extremity  of  the  Terra  d'Otranto. 
Several  of  its  ridges  are  bare  and  barren,  especially  those  called  the 
Murgie  di  Minervino,  and  the  farther  east  the  Murgie  di  Oravina  ed 
Altamura ;  but  the  greater  part  abounds  in  pasture.  A  small  portion 
of  the  province  lies  on  the  southern  tlopes  of  this  ridge.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Ofanto,  the  ancient  Aufidus,  which  runs  on  the  western 
border  of  the  province.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  principal  of  which 
are  those  of  Battaglia,  Jaoomi,  and  Butane,  which  neither  receive  any 
streams  nor  have  any  known  outlet  The  temperature  is  mild  and 
healthy,  except  in  rammer  when  the  heat  is  excessive  and  dries  up  the 
springs  ao  that  the  want  of  pure  water  is  then  severely  felt  The  soil 
in  the  plains,  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  province,  especially  along 
the  seaboard,  consists  of  a  deep  and  very  rich  vegetable  mould  resting 
on  a  calcareous  subsoil.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitant*.  From  the  town  of  Bari  northward  great  quantities  of 
wheat  are  grown.  Two  kinds  of  it  are  cultivated,  the  common  wheat 
for  bread,  and  a  small-grained  bard  wheat  (grano  duro),  which  is  pre- 
ferred for  maccamni,  and  is  exported  to  Naples  and  elsewhere  under 
the  name  of  Barletta  corn,  from  the  harbour  of  Barletta  where  it  is 
•hipped.  The  principal  farmers  of  this  part  of  the  province  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  so  that  the  corn  trade  of  Barlntta 
b  entirely  in  their  hands.  After  providing  for  seed  and  their  home 
consumption  they  hold  their  surplus  corn  in  readiness  to  send  to 
Barletta,  where  a  register  is  kept  of  the  quantity  which  each  has  to 
•ell.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Bari  the  culture  changes 
from  corn  to  the  olive,  and  the  oils  of  Bari  are  reckoned  at  Naples  the 
beet  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  province 
only  enough  corn  for  the  consumption  i«  grown,  the  farmers'  chief 
owe  being  here  also  the  olive;  but  the  oils  are  only  nf  ordinary  quality. 
The  other  crops  are  tobacco,  cotton,  flax,  almonds,  currants,  carobs, 


and  other  fruit*.  Capers,  liquorice,  and  the  soda  plant  are  also  abun- 
dantly grown.  The  best  wines  ore  those  of  Trani,  Bitonto,  and  Terl  i/.zi. 
Among  the  domestic  animals,  aases,  goats,  and  pigs  are  numerous ; 
the  horses  are  small ;  buffaloes,  and  sheep  famous  as  in  ancient  times 
for  their  fine  wool,  are  reared.  A  little  silk  is  produced.  The  fisheries 
and  saltworks  along  the  coast  are  very  valuable.  The  province  has  no 
manufactures  of  importance ;  but  ship-building  is  carried  on  in  most 
of  the  towns  along  the  coast  The  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  sea 
with  Naples,  Venice,  Trieste,  and  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  consists 
of  the  agricultural  products  mentioned  above.  The  principal  road  in 
the  province  is  that  which  runs  along  the  coast,  and  forms  part  of  the 
Cammino  de  Puglia,  or  the  great  Apulian  road  from  Naples  to  Utranto ; 
it  coincides  with  the  ancient  Appian  Way  from  Bari  to  Monopoli, 
whence  the  modern  road  runs  more  inland.  There  are  also  good  cross- 
roads from  Bari  to  Altamura,  from  Altamura  to  Qravina,  and  tr«m 
Bari  to  Monopoli;  besides  several  others,  all  admirably  const i 
and  well  kept 

Towia. — ALTAJIUBA,  BARLETTA,  and  BARI  are  noticed  in  separate 
articles.  Of  the  other  towns  we  shall  notice  first  such  of  them  as  are 
on  the  coast 

Baceglia,  21  miles  N.W.  from  Bari,  built  on  a  promontory  defended 
by  well-constructed  fortifications,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  ! 
inhabitants.     The  coast-rood  runs  under  the  walls,  but  does  not 
the  town.     There  are  several  pretty  villas  and  country  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  currants.     The  olive  and 
the  vine  are  also  cultivated  here.     Besides  a  cathedral  ami  two  col- 
legiate churches  the  town  has  several  other  churches,  two  monasteries, 
an  hospital,  and  an  ecclesiastical  college.     Hain-waU-r  is  presen 
cisterns  for  the  supply  of  the  town.     The  harbour  is  accessible  only 
fur  small  craft. 

Giovenaszo,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  is  situated  12  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Bari,  on  a  peninsular  rock  which  forms  a  small  harbour.     The 
town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  is  famous  for  its  hospice  or  asylum 
founded  by  Ferdinand  I.,  in  which  above  500  children  arc 
and  instructed  in  trades.     In  a  separate  part  of  the  estahlixlnm-nt 
young  folks  imprisoned  by  the  laws  are  taught  trades  ami  in 
reformatory  discipline.     Near  Uiovenazzo  the  country  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  vineyards,  olive-grounds,  almond  and  corob  plantations,  and 
corn-fields. 

M»lit.  13  miles  E.S.E.  from  Bari,  is  built  on  a  low  point  of  land 
which  U  indented  with  three  small  creeks,  and  flanked  by  two  open 
roadsteads  with  ten  feet  of  water.  Small  coasters  loud  and  unWil  in 
the  creeks.  The  town  is  ill-built ;  the  street*  ore  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  many  of  the  houses  are  falling  to  decay.  The  inhabitant*,  who 
number  9300,  carry  on  some  coasting  trade. 

Molfdta,  an  episcopal  town,  situated  15  miles  W.X.W.  from  Bari,  U 
beautifully  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  and  has  17,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  contains  many  handsome  houses  distinguished, 
like  those  of  all  the  towns  along  this  coast,  by  the  perfection  of  tln-ir 
masonry.  The  shore-road  passes  along  the  walls,  but  does  not 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  Molfetta  have  been  always  dieting 
for  their  commercial  activity  and  spirit  A  mole  and  natural  break- 
water form  the  harbour,  by  which  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  nil, 
almonds,  and  other  produce  is  carried  on.  Among  the  public  Imild- 
ings  of  the  town  are  a  cathedral  and  several  other  churches,  a  castle, 
and  a  college.  Linen  and  saltpetre  are  named  among  its  manufac- 
tures, and  there  are  slips  for  building  small  counting  vessels.  In  the 
limestone  stratum  near  the  town  are  many  oval  caverns  which  seem  to 
be  hollowed  out  in  tiers  resembling  the  boxes  of  a  theatre ;  one  of 
these,  called  the  Nitre  Cavern,  is  1400  feet  in  circumference  and 
112  feet  deep.  Nitre  is  found  in  all  these  caverns,  and  is  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue  to  the  crown. 

Monopoli,  26  miles  S.E.  from  Bari,  is  a  well-built  episcopal  town  of 
15,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  opulent  proprietors.     It  is 
built  on  on  eminence  above  the  sea,  and  like  most  of  the  other  coast- 
towns  is  fortified.     Linen  and  cotton  are  manufai 'tun d,  ami  these 
with  oil  and  wine  are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.    The  bishop  of  M..n.. 
poli  is  a  suffragan  of  the  Holy  See.     Six  uiiles  south-east  from  Mono- 
poli is  a  tower  called  Torre  <f  Agnazzo,  which  murks  the  site  of  ih. 
ancient  (inatia.     The  commentators  on  a  passage  in   Horace  ('  Sat' 
i.  98),  which  most  probably  they  do  not  interpret  aright,  all  agree 
that  this  town  had  a  poor  supply  of  good  water.  The  article  is  now  most 
abundant  there,  and  one  of  the  fountains,  called  Fonted' Agnazzo, 
of  the  finest  in  the  country.   The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  extend  from 
the  Torre  d' Agnazzo  inland  towards  Fasauo.   In  the  sepulchres  of  1 1n- 
vicinity  numerous  vases,  terra-cottas,    and  other  relics  have  been 
found,  as  well  as  a  few  inscriptions  in  the  Messapiau  dialect 

PoUgnano,  20  miles  S.E.  from  Bari,  stands  on  a  high  cliff  command- 
ing fine  views  of  a  rich  and  highly-cultivated  country.     'I 
which  the  town  is  built  is  hollowed  out  into  caverns  by  the  sea : 
population,  6000. 

TV-ant,  27  miles  N.W.  from  Bari  and  7  miles  S.E.  from  Barletta,  is 
a  fortified  archiepiscopal  town  of  13,300  inhabitants.  The  fortifi- 
cations were  built  by  Frederick  II.  The  harbour  is  circular,  and  sur- 
rounded by  fine  stone  quays,  which  are  backed  by  handsome  houses. 
Trani  was  a  celebrated  port  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  the 
Templars  had  an  honpital  in  the  town.  The  harbour  in  now  accessible 
only  for  small  croft  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  mud.  The 
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town  is  well  built.  The  cathedral,  a  fine  Lombardian  structure,  has 
a  beautifully-decorated  and  well-lighted  interior,  and  is  surmounted 
by  one  of  the  tallest  steeples  in  Italy.  Trani  has  a  handsome  theatre, 
and  reckons  among  its  curiosities  nine  ancient  mile-stones.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  famous  for  its  figs  and  sweet  wine.  The  fig-trees  are 
grown  in  rows  in  the  fields  as  espaliers,  and  their  fruit  is  dried  upon 
conical  huts  or  towers  called  '  specchie,'  which  form  a  curious  feature 
in  the  scenery  of  several  parts  of  the  province.  Trani  is  the  seat'  of 
one  of  the  four  great  civil  courts  of  appeal  (Gran  Corti  Civili)  of 
the  kingdom  ;  this  court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Terra  di  Bari  and 
the  Terra  d'Otranto. 

Totem  of  the  Interior.  —  -ALTAJIURA.  Andria,  an  episcopal  city  of 
16,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  33  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Bari  and  10  miles  S.W.  from  Trani.  It  has  a  handsome  cathedral 
and  a  college.  Isabella  of  England,  third  wife  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  is  buried  in  the  cathedral.  Andria  is  the  birthplace  of 
Conrad,  Frederick's  son  by  his  second  wife. 

JJitouto,  the  ancient  Butuntum,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Bari,  is  an 
episcopal  town  with  a  splendid  cathedral,  several  other  churches, 
two  monasteries,  an  hospital,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  !.'>,  000.  A  delicious  wine  called  zagarello  is  made  near  the 
town.  In  its  vicinity  the  Spaniards  defeated  the  Imperialists  May  25, 
1736.  The  see  of  Bitanto  is  united  to  that  of  Ruvo.  To  the  south  of 
Bitanto  are  the  towns  Moduyno,  population  5500  ;  and  Bltetto,  situated 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bari  among  plantations  of 
almond  and  olive-trees,  population  5000. 

Cannxn,  45  miles  W.  from  Bari  and  within  3  miles  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Ofanto  on  the  road  to  Foggia,  is  a  well-built  town  of  8000 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  which  is  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  a  feudal  castle.  The  cathedral  of  San  Sabino  is  the 
principal  building  :  in  a  court  adjoining  it  is  a  decagonal  building  with 
bronze  doors  containing  the  tomb  of  Boheraond,  prince  of  Antioch, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Tasso.  Canosa  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Canuaium,  the  citadel  of  which  was  upon  the  hill  while  the 
city  itself  extended  round  it  in  the  plain.  Canusium  was  most  pro- 
bably a  Pelasgian  city,  but  its  foundation  is  also  ascribed  to  Diomede. 
It  sided  with  the  Samnites  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  but  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  consul  Lucius  Plautius  (B.C.  318).  After  the 
defeat  of  Cannae  the  Roman  army  fled  to  Canusium.  In  the  Social 
War  the  city  revolted  from  Rome,  and  its  territory  was  ravaged  in 
consequence.  Near  it  Sulla  defeated  Norbanus  (B.C.  83).  Canusium 
maintained  its  municipal  existence  under  the  empire,  and  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance  till  the  middle  ages.  Among  the  ancient 
remains  of  the  city  are  parts  of  an  aqueduct  constructed  by  Herodes 
Atticus  to  supply  the  town  with  water,  an  amphitheatre,  an  ancient 
gateway,  and  a  subterranean  necropolis,  the  contents  of  which  are 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples.  About  6  miles  north  of  Canosa,  and 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Vergellus,  a  feeder  of 
the  Aufidus,  are  the  ruins  of  Cannce,  which  gave  name  to  the  plain 
w.itered  by  the  Aufidus  and  to  the  terrible  battle  in  which  Hannibal 
defeated  the  Romans  (Aug.  2nd,  B.  c.  216).  In  1019  the  Apulians, 
commanded  by  a  Norman  chief,  were  signally  defeated  by  the  Impe- 
rialists under  the  Katapan  Bolanus  in  the  Plain  of  Canute.  The  ancient 
city  was  totally  destroyed  in  1083  by  Robert  Guiscard,  and  its  site  has 
never  been  re-occupied. 

Cvnrtrta.no,  an  episcopal  city  of  9000  inhabitants,  is  situated  17 
miles  S.E.  from  Bari,  on  a  hill  in  a  very  fertile  district  producing  corn, 
wine,  oil,  almonds,  flax,  &c.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  town  during 
the  government  of  the  Normans,  whose  castle  and  old  walls  still  defend 
it.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  diocesan  seminary, 
the  hospital,  the  Benedictine  and  some  other  monasteries. 

fa»ano,  a  wealthy  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
opulent  proprietors,  is  situated  near  the  frontier  of  the  Terra  d'Otranto, 
on  the  high  road  from  Bari  to  Brindisi,  33  miles  S.E.  from  Bari.  The 
district  of  Fasano  abounds  in  olive  plantations  ;  there  are  many  oil- 
presses  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Ginia,  26  miles  S.  from  Bari,  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  road  from  Bari  to  Taranto,  and  has 
1  1  inhabitants.  The  neighbourhood  was  formerly  covered  with 
woods  which  Frederick  II.  inclosed  for  a  park. 

Gravina,  37  miles  S.W.  from  Bari,  on  the  southern  slope  and  near 
the  base  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Apennines,  is  an  important  epis- 
copal city,  built  on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Gravina,  a  feeder 
of  the  Bradano,  with  a  population  of  11,000.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls  flanked  with  towers.  The  town  is  dirty,  though  it  is  supplied 
with  numerous  fountains.  The  castle  was  in  the  middle  ages  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  Orsini,  to  which  family  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood still  belong.  There  are  a  cathedral  and  five  other  churches,  a 
"•,  and  several  convents  in  the  town.  The  country  round  about 
Gravina  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures  and  its  breed  of  horses.  A  great 
cattle  fair  is  held  here  annually  on  the  20th  of  April.  The  tufa  in 
the  vicinity  contains  nitre,  which  is  collected  and  purified  in  the  town. 
Many  of  the  common  people  live  in  apartments  excavated  in  the  tufa. 
Several  roads  intersect  at  Gravina. 

.'/'.•  •  .,  n,  a  picturesque  town  with  a  population  of  8000,  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  some  nak«-<!  ofrnlinotH  of  the  Eastern  \  |":miim'.4  called 
Murgie  An  Minervino,  45  miles  W.  by  8.  from  Bari.  It  is  surrounded 
by  maisive  walla  strengthened  by  towers,  and  is  further  defended 
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by  a  castle.  Noja,  population  6000,  and  Putignano,  population  8000, 
are  small  towns,  the  former  9  miles  the  latter  26  miles  S.E.  from  Bari. 

Ruvo,  an  episcopal  city  situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  23  miles  W. 
from  Bari,  has  a  population  of  8800.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
walls.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  four  monasteries, 
the  diocesan  seminary,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  town  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Xubi,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  There 
is  a  museum  of  antiquities  in  the  town,  in  which  are  several  vases 
and  other  ancient  relics  found  near  the  town.  The  district  of  Ruvo 
has  been  always  famous  for  its  corn :  the  coins  of  the  ancient  city 
were  impressed  with  an  ear  of  wheat. 

Tcrlizzi,  3  miles  E.  from  Ruvo,  is  a  neat  and  flourishing  town  with 
a  population  of  13,000.  It  is  built  on  a  platform  above  the  plain 
which  is  covered  with  almond-groves.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
contains  two  churches,  three  convents,  an  hospital,  a  mendicity  house, 
and  a  picture  gallery. 

The  Terra  di  Bari  formed  the  southern  part  of  Apulia,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Apulia  Peucetia.  The  Appian  Road 
from  Rome  to  Brundusium  traversed  its  whole  length,  and  along  the 
coast  ran  the  Egnatiau  Way,  which  in  part  coincided  with  the  former. 

The  province  is  governed  by  an  Intendente,  or  viceroy,  appointed 
by  the  king  for  three  years.  The  viceroy  has  charge  of  the  entire 
administration  of  the  province,  civil,  military,  and  financial.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  secretary  and  council.  The  province  is  divided  into  two 
first-class  districts,  Altamura  and  Barletta,  each  of  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  Sottintendente,  or  lieutenant  governor,  who  is  also  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  province  is  subdivided  into  37  comuni,  or  communes, 
each  governed  by  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  Syndaco  (mayor),  two 
Eletti  (aldermen),  and  a  Decuriouato  (common  council).  This  com- 
munal government  is  the  remains  of  the  Roman  municipal  system, 
and  has  survived  all  dynastic  change*  in  South  Italy. 

(Craven's  Tow  through  Naples;  Serristori,  Saggio  Statistico  ; 
Blewitt's  Handbook  of  South  Italy.) 

BA'RI,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bari  above  noticed,  is  situated 
on  a  peninsular  slip  of  land  in  41°  8'  N.  lat.,  16°  54'  E.  long.,  at  a 
distance  of  145  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Naples,  75  miles  N.W.  from 
Briudisi,  and  has  a  population  of  21,400.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Barium,  a  fishing-town  on  the  Appian  Road  celebrated  by 
Horace.  It  had  some  connection  with  the  early  Greek  colonies  in 
South  Italy,  as  its  coins  attest. 


Greek  coin  of  Barium. 
British  Museum.     Copper.     Actual  si/e.     Weight,  8 1  grains. 

The  city  consists  of  two  parts — the  old  town,  which  is  the  larger 
portion,  and  the  new  town.  It  has  several  good  streets,  but  many 
more  are  old,  narrow,  and  gloomy.  A  convenient  harbour  is  formed 
by  two  moles.  The  town  has  considerable  commercial  activity ;  its 
trade  with  Trieste  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  in  corn,  oil,  wine,  almonds. 
and  seeds  is  extensive.  Strong  walls  surround  the  town,  which  is 
further  defended  by  an  old  castle,  a  massive  Norman  structure,  which 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  strengthened  by  five  bastions.  Of  its 
two  towe-s  only  one  remains  entire,  which  is  used  as  a  telegraph 
station.  The  principal  ecclesiastical  structures  are  the  priory  of  San 
Nicola  and  the  cathedral  of  San  Sabino.  The  priory,  a  magnificent 
structure  in  the  Lombard  style,  was  founded  in  1087  to  receive  the 
remains  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  were  brought  here  from  Myra  in 
Lycia,  and  are  deposited  in  a  splendid  crypt  built  in  the  Saracenic 
style.  The  building  was  largely  endowed  by  Robert  and  Roger 
Guiscard.  Roger  II.  was  crowned  king  of  Sicily  in  this  church  in  the 
year  1130  :  his  coronation  chair  is  preserved.  Among  the  sepulchral 
monuments  in  the  church  the  principal  is  that  erected  to  Bona  Sforza, 
queen  of  Poland ;  a  large  black  marble  sarcophagus  supports  an 
effigy  of  the  queen  ill  white  marble  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The 
ceiling  of  the  church  is  painted  in  fresco,  and  the  grand  altar  is  deco- 
rated with  silver  bas-reliefs  representing  the  history  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  cathedral  of  San  Sabino  (originally  a  fine  gothic  building)  has 
been  spoiled  by  modern  repairs  and  alterations.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  lofty  tower  resembling  the  famous  campanile  of  Seville,  and  under- 
neath the  church  there  is  a  handsome  crypt.  In  the  courtyard  of 
the  bishop's  palace  is  a  statue  of  San  Sabino  standing  on  a  granite 
column.  Bari  has  a  college  or  lyceum  which  confers  academical 
degrees,  a  theatre,  and  a  casino.  The  vicinity  of  the  town  abounds 
with  vast  olive  and  almond  plantations. 

Bari  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  little  importance  in  Roman 
times.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  the  principal  stronghold 
of  the  Saracens  on  the  Adriatic.  It  was  taken  in  871  by  Louis  II., 
Charlemagne's  great-grandson,  after  a  four  years'  siego.  In  the  10th 
century  it  full  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  Apulia  and  the  residence  of  the  Katapan,  or  governor,  of 
all  the  territories  they  held  in  Italy.  It  remained  faithful  to  the 
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Byzantine  empire  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  then  wu  taken  by  the 
Norman  under  Robert  Guiscard,  whose  yoke  was  borne  very  impa- 
tiently. In  the  ca*tle  of  Bari  Duke  Louis  of  Anjou  died  in  1384,  and 
Qunen  Bona  Sforta  in  1557. 

B  \IUOLS.     [VAB.1 

BAKKAU  or  JKHKL  BARKAL,  a  remarkable  isolated  sandstone- 
rock  in  Nubia,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  18°  81' 
N.  lat,  31 '  46'  E.  long.  Tho  rock  rises  abruptly  on  all  sides,  and  quite 
perpendicularly  on  the  side  towards  the  river  to  the  height  of  nearly 
tOO  feet,  forming  a  wide  plateau  at  the  summit.  Its  circumference 
at  the  base  in  about  25  minutes'  walk.  The  remains  of  several 
great  temples  lie  between  the  mountain  and  the  river.  The  most 
remarkable  are  the  one  called  the  Typhonium,  and  the  Great  Temple. 
The  Typhonium,  the  best  preserved  of  all,  was  dedicated  to  Typhon, 
or  the  evil  genius,  as  appears  from  several  figures  of  Typhon  still 
remaining.  The  temple  is  108  feet  in  length,  its  entrance  faces  the 
south-south-east.  The  fore  port  of  the  temple  is  n  regular  construction, 
and  the  further  or  inner  part  is  excavated  in  the  rock  itself.  In  the 
first  hall  or  vestibule  are  eight  pillars  with  figures  of  Typhon,  four  on 
each  side,  forming  the  central  avenue  or  aisle  leading  to  a  second 
chamber,  which  was  covered  by  a  stone  roof  supported  by  eight 
pillars  with  Iain-headed  capitals.  The  pillars  ore  34  feet  in  diameter 
and  1 8  feet  high.  The  third  chamber  or  cella  as  well  as  the  sanctuary 
beyond  it,  and  also  two  lateral  chambers,  are  excavated  in  the  rock. 
Two  more  Typhon  columns  support  the  roof  of  the  cella.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  gods  and  kings  in 
high  relief. 

The  Great  Temple,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  monuments  in  Nubia, 
lies  north-east  of  the  Typhonium,  and  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
rock  ;  it  is  divided  into  hall*  or  chambers,  and  was  entirely  a  con- 
structed edifice ;  but  the  walls  ate  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  bases 
and  fragments  only  of  its  78  pillars  are  discernible.  Two  enormous 
propyla,  each  65  French  feet  long  and  nearly  40  feet  in  thickness,  form 
the  front  of  the  temple;  the  entrance  between  them  is  13  feet  wide, 
The  first  or  outer  hall  is  126  feet  long  and  somewhat  less  in  width, 
the  lateral  walls  are  7  feet  thick.  The  second  hall  is  146  feet  long 
and  85  feet  wide.  The  third  chamber  is  53  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide, 
and  it  was  separated  by  partition  walls  from  two  lateral  chambers  of 
•mailer  dimensions.  The  middle  chamber  has  two  rows  of  5  pillars 
each,  with  as  many  sculptured  square  stones,  one  between  each  two 
pillars  and  which  Riippel  believes  to  have  been  votive  altars.  A 
passage  13  feet  wide  leads  from  this  chamber  into  the  next.  It  is  36  feet 
square  and  also  stands  between  two  lateral  chambers.  At  the  farthest 
end  facing  the  entrance  is  an  altar  of  gray  granite  4  feet  9  inches 
square  at  the  base,  of  which  the  sides  are  beautifully  sculptured. 
Behind  the  granite  altar  U  a  narrow  opening  which  leads  into  various 
small  chambers  communicating  with  each  other.  These  formed  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  building,  the  whole  length  of  which  is 
nearly  500  feet  according  to  Riippel,  in  a  line  south-east  by  south  and 
north-west  by  north,  the  front  being  to  the  south-east.  The  lateral 
walls  looking  towards  the  north-east  are  thicker  than  those  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Near  the  Typhonium  and  the  Great  Temple  are  the  remains  of 
several  other  temples,  and  of  another  building  made  of  brick, 
fragment!  of  the  lower  ""II  of  which  are  seen  about  2  feet  above  the 
ground.  Before  the  northern  entrance  of  this  building,  two  fine  lions 
of  red  granite  were  found  reclining  at  full  length  and  looking  towards 
each  other.  They  are  about  7  feet  in  length.  One  of  the  two  was 
broken  into  several  pieces  when  first  seen  in  1820.  These  two  linns 
were  brought  from  Barkal  by  Lord  Prudhoe,  in  the  year  1882, 
and  they  are  now  placed  in  the  Egyptian  Room  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  material  is  a  flesh-coloured  granite,  and  the  execution 
pomeasea  a  high  degree  of  merit.  Both  of  the  lions  are  in  a  reclining 
posture,  one  lying  on  his  right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left 

At  a  Quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  Mount  Barkal,  and  both  to 
the  north-west  and  south-west  of  it,  are  two  groups  of  small  pyramids 
of  various  sires,  many  of  them  in  good  preservation.  The  largest  of 
those  which  are  entire  is  about  40  feet  high.  Several  of  them  have 
small  exterior  temples  attached  to  one  side,  with  an  outer  door  and 
an  inner  one  walled  up,  leading  apparently  into  the  interior  of  the 
pyramid.  The  interior  walls  of  these  temples  are  ornamented  with 
hieroglyphics  and  representations  of  apotheoses,  Ac.  The  roofs  of 
the  temple*  are  flat,  except  one  which  is  arched.  They  are  probably 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  may  have  formed  part  of  the  Necropolis 
of  Nanata,  the  ancient  Ethiopian  city  which  some  suppose  to  have 
stood  near  this  place.  With  regard  to  the  great  temples,  Uiippel 
ascribes  most  of  them  to  the  age  of  Ethiopian  greatness,  after  that 
nation  had  conquered  Egypt,  or  about  the  8th  century  before  Christ. 

The  first  European  traveller  who  visited  these  ruins  was  Mr. 
WaiLlington ;  he  was  followed  by  Cailliaud  in  1821  ;  and  Caillinn.l 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Uup|>cl  in  1824-5,  who  has  given  a  very  minute 
description  of  them,  fmm  which  the  above  details  are  mainly  taken. 

(WafMiagton's  and  HanburVs  Vttit  to  Kkiopin  ;  Cailliaudrs  Voyage 
*  Mmf;  Uuppel's  Kcutn  in  A'Mm,  AWo/on,  *nd  PctrHueke* 
Arabic*.) 

':KIXO,  Essex,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Barking  and  liun<li>-.l  ..f 
Becontree,  about  Smile*  K.  from  London.  The  circumference  of  Bark- 
ing pan*  »  about  80  miles ;  it  contain*  10,170acre«,  of  which  7850  acres 


are  cultivated  hind.    About  1500  acres  belong  to  Hainnult  Forest, 
which  included  within  its  limits  the  well-known  Fairlop  Oak,  ui.< 
shade  of  which  a  fair  was  held  on  the  first  Friday  in  July  :   the  oak 
has  perished  and  the  fair  has  now  ceased,  an  order  1< 
appeared  conveying  the  intimation  that  after  Friday,  July  let. 
Fairlop  fair  will  no   longer   be  allowed   to    be  held   in   Hainault 
Forest      In  1836   the  parish  was  divided  into  the  two  separate 
ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Barking  and  Great  llford,  and  shortly  after- 
wards an  additional  chapelry  was  formed  in  Great  llford  com], 
the  district  of  Barking-side ;  but  for  civil  purpose*  the  win. 1<- 
regarded  as  one  parish.    The  population  of  the  town  of  Hart. 
1851  was  4930 ;  that  of  the  entire  parish  was  9888,  exclu 
persons  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fishery.     The  living  of  Harking  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  L<.i 

The  name  of  the  place  is  written  Bartthiny,  Hir,tin;i,  liirl-y: 
old  records;   and  some  antiquaries  derive  it  from  liunjh-in<j-    '(!»• 
fortification  in  the  meadow.'      Some  considerable  intrenchmeuta  of  a 
square  form  and  apparently  Roman  are  still  visible  in  the  fields  north 
of  the  present  town.     The  importance  which  Barking  acquired  was 
owing  to  its  celebrated  abbey.     This  abbey,  originally  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest  nunnery  and  the 
oldest  foundation  in  England ;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  Folkestone 
nunnery  in  Kent  was  founded  many  years  before  ;  an.l  both  Shaftm- 
bury  and  Syon  nunneries  were  possessed  of  larger  revenues.     Barking 
Abbey  was  founded  about  the  year  677,  in  the  reigns  of  Sebba  and 
Sighere,  kings  of  the  East  Saxons,  by  St.  Krkenwold,  bishop  of  London, 
at  the  instance  of  his  sister  Ethelburga,  who  was  appointed  the  first 
abbess.      This  lady  and    several    of  the    following    abbesses   were 
canonised  after  death.     In  870  the  abbey  was  burnt  to  the  groi, 
the  Danes,  and  the  nuns  were  killed  or  dispersed.      I'.riiiL-  within  the 
territories  ceded  by  Alfred  to  Godrun  the  Danish  king,  it  lay  desolate 
until  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  when  it  was  rebuilt  and  restored 
to  all  its  former  splendour  by  King  Edgar,  the  great  founder  and 
restorer  of  religious   houses.      Some  historians  state  that   at   the 
Norman  conquest  the  Conqueror  retired  to  this  abbey  soon  aft. 
arrival  in  England,  and  remained  there  until  the  completion  of  iho 
fortress  which  he  had  begun  in  London.     In  subsequent  tim- 
government  of  the  abbey  was  sometimes  assumed  by  the  qu<  • 
England,  and  ladies  of  royal  or  noble  blood  are  frequently  found 
occupying  the  office  of  abbess.     In  1377  the  convent  petitioned  to  be 
excused  from  contributing  an    aid    to  the    king  at  the  time  of  a 
threatened  invasion,  on  account  of  the  expenses  which  they  had  been 
obliged  to  incur  in  repairing   the   great  damages  occasioned  by  a 
terrible  inundation  which  in  the  preceding  year  hod  broken  down  t  ]»• 
bonks  of  the  Thames  at  Dagenham ;  a  similar  statement  wo* 
made  at  subsequent  periods,  and  in  1410  it  is  stated  that  the  re\ 
of  the  convent  were  so  much  impaired  in  consequence  of  tin.  rx]H'iidi- 
ture  made  necessary  by  inundations,  that  none  of  the  ladies  had 
more  than  fourteen  shillings  a  year  for  clothes  and  necessaries. 

A  considerable  extent  of  ground  called  the  Level,  near  the  Thames, 
lies  very  low,  so  that  in  high  tides  the  water  is  higher  than  this  land, 
and  would  overflow  it  if  not  kept  out  by  embankments.  It  is  not  easy 
to  learn  when  an  embankment  was  originally  fonned,  but  it  appears 
that  the  abbess  of  Barking  was  obliged  to  keep  it  up;  nml  in  ..: 
assist  her  in  performing  the  duty,  she  received  the  pi  irting 

wood  from  the  forest  by  the  tenants  of  Barking  and  Dagenham,  for 
the  repair  of  the  breaches  of  the  embankment.     In  1707  a  breach  was 
made  by  a  high  tide  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  1000  acres  of  rii-h 
land,  and  a  sand-bank  was  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  breach  which 
reached  almost  half-way  acrossthe  river,  and  was  nearly  a  mile  in  I . 
The  proprietors  spent  more  than  the  hind  was  worth  in  rn.l.  :u 
to  recover  it  and  then  applied  to  Parliament,  which  took  up  the  i 
as  a  public  concern;  and  after  the  failure  of  another  party  in  tin: 
attempt  a  Captain  Perry  engaged  to  close  the  breach,  make  go. 
embankments,  and  remove  the  sandbank,  for  the  sum  of  25.000/.     I  !• 
completed  this  engagement  at  the  end  of  five  years,  but  .•> 
of  15,001V.  beyond  bis  estimate,  which  was  however  afterwards  made 
good  to  him  by  Parliament.     The  whole  bank  is  now  kept  in  H  very 
complete  state  of  repair  under  the  superintendence  of  rommimoner*. 
The  bank  is  from  8  to  14  feet  in  height,  and  a  path  extends  along 
the  top  for  the  whole  distance. 

The  nuns  of  Barking  were  of  the  Benedictine  order.     The  abbess. 
was  appointed  by  the  king  until  about  the  year  1200,  when,  by  the 
interference  of  the  pope,  the  election  wan  vested  in  the  convent,  and 
confirmed  by  the  royal  authority.     The  abbess  of  Barking  was  one  of 
the  four  who  wore  baronesses  in  right  of  their  station ;  for  • 
possessed  of  thirteen  knights'  fees  and  a  half,  she  held  her  Inn 
the  king  as  a  barony;  and  though  her  sex  prevented  her  from  having 
a  seat  in  Parliament  or  attending  the  king  in  the  wars,  yet  she  always 
furnished  her  quota  of  men  and  had  precedence  over  other  abbesses. 
In  her  convent  she  lived  in  great  state :  her  household  constated  of 
chaplains,  an   esquire,  gentlemen,  gentlewomen,  yeomen,  grooms,  a 
clerk,  a  yeoman-cook,  a  groom-cook,  a  pudding-wife,  Ac.     The  last 
abbess  was  Dorothy  Barley,  who  had  a  pension  of  133/.  6».  »•/.  |.<  •• 
annum  settled  on  her  when  the  convent  was  surrendered  to  1  • 
VI 1 1.  in  1539:  smaller  pensions  were  also  given  to  the  nuns,  then 
thirty  in  number.     At  that  time  their  gross  revenue  wan  vain 
the  sum  of  10841.  G».  24<i,  their  net  revenue  being  6021.  li-.  -,<<. 
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The  manor  of  Barking,  which  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
original  endowment  of  the  abbey,  remained  with  the  crown  from  the 
dissolution  xintil  1628,  when  Charles  I.  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Fanshawe 
for  200(M.,  reserving  to  the  crown  a  fee-farm  rent  of  ISO/.,  which  is 
now  payable  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  The  abbey-church  and  con- 
ventual buildings  occupied  an  extensive  plot  of  ground ;  but  except 
the  abbey  gate-house  scarcely  any  remains  are  now  standing.  The 
site  of  the  abbey-church  is  just  without  the  north  wall  of  the  present 
churchyard. 

Barking  declined  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of 
the  abbey,  and  it  has  never  regained  its  former  prosperity.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Roding,  about  2  miles  north  of  the  Thames.  The 
river,  which  is  wide  and  receives  the  tide  from  the  Thames  as  far  as 
the  town,  is  commonly  called  Barking  Creek.  It  narrows  very  much 
immediately  above  the  town,  but  has  been  made  navigable  for  small 
craft  as  far  aa  Ilford.  The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  fishermen 
and  of  persons  employed  in  conveying  coals  and  timber  from  the 
Thames  tn  the  different  towns  in  the  district.  The  fishing-trade 
employs  about  150  smacks,  averaging  60  or  70  tons  each.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  also  find  employment  in  conveying 
to  the  l.o:i  i.  market  the  potatoes  and  vegetables  which  the  vicinity 
produces  in  abundance.  The  church  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret  is  an 
ancient  edifice  of  considerable  beauty.  The  church,  as  well  as  the 
gate-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard,  is  of  the  perpendicular 
style,  and  appears  to  Lave  been  erected  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
century;  but  inside  of  the  church  are  three  columns  of  the  early 
Norman  style,  which  were  perhaps  brought  there  from  the  ruins  of 
the  adjacent  abbey  on  the  occasion  of  enlarging  the  north  side  of  the 
church  by  the  addition  of  an  aisle.  In  1774  the  church  underwent 
extensive  alterations  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Bamber  Gascoyne,  at 
a  large  outlay  of  money,  but  in  utter  and  barbarous  defiance  of  its 
original  style  of  architecture.  Under  the  idea  of  grecianising  a  gothic 
building,  the  ancient  carved  wooden  roof  was  under-ceiled  with  plaster, 
and  the  fine  stone  columns  with  their  bold  mouldings  and  capitals 
were  encased  in  lath  and  plaster.  These  however  have  been  recently 
restored  to  their  original  state,  and  the  whole  of  the  church  has  been 
repewed  in  an  elegant  and  uniform  manner.  The  chancel  window 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass ;  the  subject  represented  being  the 
'  Last  Supper,'  after  Da  Vinci.  The  church  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Essex.  The  whole  of  the  alterations  were  effected 
by  voluntary  contributions.  The  parish  church  of  Great  Ilford,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  the  chapel  at  Barking-side,  have  each 
KI!  schools  for  boys  and  girls  attached  to  them.  There  is  also 
in  1  llbnl  a  small  hospital  for  old  men  (originally  an  hospital  for  lepers) 
with  a  chapel  annexed  :  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
In  Barking  there  is  a  National  school  for  boys  and  girls;  there  is  also 
an  Infant  school  on  the  site  of  what  was  once  an  endowed  Grammar 
school.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists  and 
Plymouth  Brethren  (with  schools  attached  to  each),  and  Independents; 
there  is  also  a  Quakers'  meeting-house,  but  it  is  only  used  when  inter- 
menta  take  place  in  the  adjoining  burial-ground.  There  is  a  market- 
house,  but  it  is  not  now  made  use  of,  the  market  having  been  for  many 
years  abandoned. 

In  Barking  parish,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  town,  is  a  large  manor- 
house,  called  Kastbury  House,  which  is  a  veiy  excellent,  and  externally 
almost  unchanged,  example  of  an  Elizabethan  mansion.  There  is  a 
local  tradition  (apparently  quite  unfounded)  that  it  was  the  place  of 
•ig  of  the  conspirators  concerned  in  the  '  Gunpowder  Plot.' 
The  li'iuse  was  thoroughly  repaired  a  few  years  back.  It  is  now  a 
farm-house. 

(Lysons's  Environ*  of  London  ;  Morant's  Hittory  of  Etiex  ;  Wright's 
Ewfi  ;  Dugdale's  Moruuticon  ;  Communication  from  Barking.) 

BAHKWAV.     [HERTFORDSHIRE.] 

If  A  It  L  K'TT  A,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Ban  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  34  miles 
W.  N.W.  from  Ban, and  11 6 miles  E.N.E.  from  Naples,  in  41"  20'  N.  lat., 
K  IV  K.  long.,  and  has  20,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  well  built, 
the  streets  wide  and  well  paved,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  built  in 
a  very  handsome  style.  The  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a  mole  and 
by  a  small  island,  on  which  the  light-house  is  built,  is  frequented  only 
by  vessels  of  small  burden.  Nevertheless  Barletta  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  other  ports  of  the  Adriatic,  and  with  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  here  most  of  the  corn,  wine,  wool,  oil, 
salt,  latnb  and  kid-skins,  and  other  produce  of  Puglia,  are  shipped 
f'.r  ••rjxirtati.,!,.  The  gateway  leading  to  the  harbour  is  of  vast  sine 
and  great  magnificence.  The  town  is  defended  by  strong  walls  flanked 
with  towers  and  by  a  castle,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Italy,  but  it  is  now  partly  out  of  repair.  The  cathedral 
i*  built  in  Hie  Lombard  style  :  it  is  remarkable  for  its  splendid  facade 
and  lofty  steeple ;  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  ancient  granite 
columns.  In  the  market-square  near  the  church  of  San-Stefano  is  a 
il  bronze  statue  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  The  town  has  several 
ntli'T  churches  and  monasteries,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  college,  founded 
by  hVnlmruid  IV.,  and  a  handsome  theatre.  The  shore  road  between 
•  t  ;i  and  Itari  i.s  remarkable  even  in  Italy  for  its  fine  scenery,  owing 
f<i  the  high  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  to  any  remarkable  natural 
features.  The  country  around  is  well  cultivated,  especially  on  the  side 
toward*  Bari,  and  intenpersed  with  neat  country-houae*.  The  climate 


is  extremely  mild  in  winter,  but  is  considered  rather  unhealthy  during 
part  of  the  summer,  owing  to  the  great  marshes  of  Salpi  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Ofanto,  which  enters  the  sea  3  miles  north-west  of 
Barletta.  Barletta  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  any  import- 
ance until  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Frederick  II.  of  Suabia  granted 
it  some  privileges,  and  his  son  Manfred  resided  for  some  time  at 
Barletta,  while  he  was  directing  the  building  of  the  new  town  of  Man- 
fredonia.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral. 
After  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  the  French  and  the  Spaniards 
in  1501,  Gonzalo  of  Cordova  shut  himself  up  in  Barletta,  where  he 
j  was  besieged,  or  rather  blockaded,  by  the  French  under  the  Duke  de 
j  Nemours  in  1502.  The  Spaniards  having  received  reinforcements 
from  Sicily  attacked  the  French,  who  were  defeated  in  two  battles, 
one  at  Seminara,  21st  April  1503,  and  the  other  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  at  Cerignola  in  the  plains  of  Puglia.  In  this  second  battle  Gon- 
zalo commanded  in  person,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  killed  with 
3000  of  his  men,  after  which  the  French  evacuated  the  whole  kingdom. 
During  the  siege  of  Barletta  the  celebrated  challenge  took  place 
between  eleven  French  and  eleven  Spanish  cavaliers;  among  the 
former  was  the  illustrious  Bayard,  and  among  the  latter  Don  Alonzo 
Sotoinayor.  They  fought  on  the  16th  of  February  1503  in  a  field 
between  Andria  and  Corato.  At  the  first  onset  seven  of  the  French 
knights  were  overthrown,  but  with  such  bravery  and  skill  did 
Bayard  and  his  three  remaining  companions  defend  themselves  that 
the  tournament  ended  in  a  drawn  battle. 

BARMEN,  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Elberfeld  in  the  Prussian  Rhein- 
Provinz,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Wipper  or  Wupper  and  on  the  rail- 
way between  Minden  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  20  miles  E.  from  Dusseldorf. 
The  valley  of  the  Wupper  extends  for  about  6  miles  along  both  banks 
of  that  stream,  between  two  ranges  of  hills  running  immediately  east- 
ward of  Elberfeld  and  lying  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other. 
The  natural  advantages  of  its  soil  and  situation  are  very  great,  and 
have  given  rise  to  an  extensive  development  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  activity.  The  valley  is  literally  studded  with  cloth- 
factories  ;  cotton  and  silk  mills ;  manufactories  of  linens,  velvets,  and 
ribbons  ;  bleaching  grounds  ;  dye-works  ;  soaperies  ;  tobacco  factories ; 
potteries  ;  and  various  other  establishments,  including  some  for  iron- 
mongery, metal  and  plated  goods,  chemical  products,  &c.  The 
appearance  of  the  place  indicates  a  large  measure  of  successful  enter- 
prise, and  many  of  the  private  residences  would  elsewhere  be  called 
palaces.  In  manners  and  customs  and  in  the  general  cleanliness  of 
their  habits  the  people  of  Barmen  strongly  resemble  the  Dutch,  with 
whom  they  have  long  maintained  active  commercial  intercourse. 
The  five  large  villages  in  the  valley — Ritterhausen,  Wicklinghausen, 
Wupperfeld,  Gemarlec,  and  Barmen — with  the  dwellings  scattered 
around,  were  a  few  years  ago  incorporated  into  one  town  under  the 
name  of  Barmen.  The  aggregate  population  is  about  27,000,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  industrial  products  of  the  district  is  said  to  bo 
about  a  million  sterling.  Barmen  possesses  an  exchange,  a  handsome 
Protestant  church  of  modern  erection,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  various  other  institutions  of  a  public  character.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Wupper  is  the  town  of  ELBERFELD,  distinguished 
in  many  respects  by  the  same  features  as  Barmen.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  one  stone  bridge  and  four  wooden  bridges. 

BARMOUTH,  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  a  town  in  the  parish 
of  Llan-aber  and  hundred  of  Ardudwy/  in  52°  43'  N.  lat.,  4°  2'  W. 
long.,  is  10  miles  N.W.  from  Dolgelley,  222  miles  W.N.W.  from 
London  :  the  population  of  the  township  of  Barmouth  in  1841  was 
930  ;  that  of  the  parish  of  Llan-aber  was  1709  ;  in  1851  it  was  1672. 

BarmoutJ  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mowddach  or 
Maw,  whence  it  received  the  name  of  Abermaw,  abbreviated  into 
Bermaw,  and  corrupted  by  the  English  into  Barmouth.  The  river  at 
this  place  flowing  to  the  south  of  the  town  forms  two  channels, 
between  which  is  a  small  island  called  Ynis  Brawd,  or  the  Friar's 
Island.  The  port,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  county,  is  formed  by 
this  island  and  the  beach  to  the  south.  The  entrance  is  difficult  and 
dangerous  owing  to  shifting  sands,  and  particularly  two  sand-banks 
called  the  north  and  south  bars,  so  that  vessels  of  much  burden  can 
only  get  in  or  out  at  spring  tides.  A  small  pier  was  erected  a  few 
years  back.  Barmouth  formerly  carried  on  some  considerable  trade, 
particularly  in  woollens ;  and  a  number  of  small  vessels  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade  still  belong  to  the  port.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  a  small  extent.  The  general  loss  of  trade  however  seems  to  havo 
been  compensated  by  its  having  become  a  genteel  watering-place, 
which  during  the  summer  months  is  frequented  by  many  respectable 
families  from  Wales  and  the  adjacent  English  counties.  The  bathing 
is  perhaps  as  good  as  can  anywhere  be  found  ;  the  accommodations  in 
the  town  and  on  the  beach  are  of  a  comfortable  description.  The 
promenade  along  the  beach  at  low  water  is  much  admired,  and  the 
views  of  the  distant  mountains  are  striking.  The  town  is  principally 
situated  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  very  lofty  rock,  which  shelters  it  on 
the  eastern  side.  The  houses,  which  are  indifferently  built,  gradually 
rise  above  each  other  in  successive  terraces,  so  that  the  ground  floor 
of  one  row  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  chimneys  of  the  houses 
beneath  it.  The  communication  between  these  terraces  is  carried  on 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  A  street  below  is  formed  by  a  large  number  of 
substantial  houses,  built  on  the  strand,  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and 
lodging-house  keepers,  and  defended  from  tho  encroachments  of  tho 
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tides  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  them  by  large  hillocks  of  sand, 
rendered  stationary  by  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  A  r undo  oratorio 
and  Elymmi  arenaria,  which  by  their  long  creeping  and  ramified 
root*  keep  it  firm  and  tolerably  compact  These  houses  are  however 
subject  to  much  annoyance  from  the  drifting  sands. 

Barmouth  has  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  fairs  on  Whit-Monday, 
October  7th,  and  November  21»t 

(Parry's  Cambrian  Mirror;  Communication  from  Barmouth.) 
BARXARD  CASTLE,  otherwise  called  CASTLE  BARN  A  111), 
Durham,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Oainford,  south-west  division 
of  Darlington  Ward.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  acclivity  of  an 
eminence  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  left  or  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Tees,  in  54°  S3'  N.  lat,  1°  54'  W.  long.  It  is  26 
miles  S.W.  from  Durham,  and  246  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  :  the 
population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  4357.  The  living  of  Barnard 
Castle  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Durham. 
The  town  derived  its  name  and  chief  consequence,  if  not  its  origin, 
from  a  castle  which  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town  by  Bernard  Baliol,  sou  of  Guy  Baliol,  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  William  I.  The  forests  of  Teesdale  and  Marwood,  and  the 
rich  lordships  of  Middlcton  and  Qainford,  with  all  their  royal  fran- 
chises, liberties,  and  immunities,  were  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to 
Quy  Baliol.  The  whole  district  under  consideration  appears  to  have 
been  originally  called  Marwood,  which  also  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  town  about  half  a  mile  from  the  castle,  of  which  there  are 
now  no  other  traces  than  an  old  building  said  to  have  been  the  church, 
but  lately  used  as  a  bam.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Quy  Baliol  was 
John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  born  at  Castle  liarnard  and 
founded  there  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  IJ.ijitist,  which 
survived  the  Dissolution,  and  still  furnishes  a  scanty  provision  for 
three  aged  women  and  a  master,  but  the  revenue  will  be  very  shortly 
materially  increased  by  the  falling-in  of  lives,  and  will  then  probably 
amount  to  SOU/,  per  annum.  The  present  master  is  the  Rev.  George 
Dugard,  M.A.  In  the  time  of  John  Baliol  the  lordship  passed  from 
the  family  by  forfeiture,  and  was  claimed  by  Beke,  bishop  of  Durham, 
as  belonging  to  his  palatinate ;  but  the  king  (Edward  I.),  to  humble 
this  proud  prelate,  ultimately  took  the  palatinate  from  him,  and  when 
it  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Durham  it  was  without  the  important 
additions  which  it  had  gained  by  the  forfeitures  of  Baliol  and  Bruce. 
The  king  gave  the  castle  and  its  liberties  to  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  from  whose  heirs  it  passed  to  the  Nevilles,  and  ultimately 
came  into  the  hands  of  Richard  III.  by  right  of  his  wife,  Anne  Neville, 
the  daughter  of  the  'king-making'  Earl  of  Warwick.  Richard  appears 
to  have  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  place ;  the  boar,  his 
cognizance,  still  exists  in  several  parts  of  the  town  and  castle ;  and  in 
many  cues  figures  in  relief  of  boars  passant  taken  from  the  castle  are 
fixed  in  the  houses.  It  thus  came  into  the  possession  of  the  crown, 
from  which  the  castle,  houses,  parish-lands,  and  privileges  were  ulti- 
mately purchased  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  who  is  the 
present  proprietor. 

The  existing  remains  of  this  castle  cover  6]  acres.  The  parts  of 
chief  strength  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  steep  rock  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  principal  area,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  prospect 
up  the  river.  The  walls,  which  are  in  various  degrees  of  preservation, 
seem  to  have  been  erected  at  different  periods,  and  with  their  aper- 
tures, bastions,  and  buttresses,  together  with  a  large  circular  tower, 
which  stands  on  a  cliff  100  feet  perpendicular  above  the  river,  are  in 
part*  mantled  with  ivy,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  brown  rocks 
fringed  with  brushwood  on  which  they  stand,  and  the  river  at  the 
bate,  form  an  object  of  great  picturesque  effect.  Indeed  the  environs 
of  the  castle  are  altogether  remarkably  beautiful,  the  vale  of  the  Tees 
abounding  with  romantic  landscapes.  The  outer  area  of  Barnard 
Castle  is  now  used  as  a  pasture  for  sheep,  and  the  other  parts  inclosed 
by  the  walls  have  long  been  converted  into  orchard  grounds.  There 
are  extensive  and  beautiful  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Tee*  opened  to 
the  townspeople  on  sufferance  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

Lelaod,  who  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  speaks  of  the 
town  of  Barnard  Castle  as  "a  meatley  praty  toun,  having  a  good 
market,  and  meatley  welle  buildid,"  a  dsMriptian  which  very  well 
applies  to  it  now.  It  extends  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  consists  of 
several  streets,  the  principal  of  which  is  very  wide  and  for  the  most 
part  lined  with  good  modern  houses  built  with  stone. 

Barnard  Castle  possesses  one  of  the  best  corn-markets  in  the  north 
of  Knglnnd  ;  but  the  market-crow  and  shambles  are  very  inconveni- 
ently situated,  being  in  the  middle  of  the  public  way.  The  market-cross 
is  an  octangular  freestone  building,  open  at  the  sides  for  public  accom- 
modation. The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  in  the  form  of  a  croxs, 
with  a  detached  tower,  which  was  originally  surmounted  with  a  lofty 
spire,  but  that  having  become  ruinous  was  removed  about  50  years 
since,  and  the  tower  itself  was  raised  60  feet  higher  than  it  was  before. 
The  church  is  of  various  dates  from  Norman  downwards,  but  it  is 
sadly  mutilated.  The  tower  contains  six  bells,  which  were  cast  about 
20  years  ago  in  the  foundry  of  Mean,  London.  There  are  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Wosleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodist*,  and  Independents.  There  are  two  National  schools.  A 
dispensary  has  been  recently  established  ;  and  there  is  the  old  endow- 
ment called  St.  John's  Hospital,  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  Witham  Testimonial  is  a  mechanics'  institute. 


The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets 
and  shoemaker*'  thread.     There  are  four  large  carpet  manufactories 
and  two  thread  mills,  which  employ  several  hundred  Im- 
persons  are  engaged  in   the   tanning  business,  producing  a   l< 
formerly  highly  esteemed  in  the  manufacture  of  white  leather  breeches. 
The  market  is  mi  Wednesdays,  and  there  are  fairs  on  K  >-t   r  Monday, 
Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week,  and  St.  James's  day  (July  25th)  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  Bhrr]>. 

On  account  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  bishop  in  tin-  • 
nate  of  Durham,  not  only  the  county  but  all  the  towns  were  exempted 
from  the  burden,  as  it  was  then  considered,  of  sending  members  to 
Parliament,  until  the  reign  of  King  James  I,,  when  the  inhabitants 
began  to  think  they  had  a  right  to  representatives.  The  question  was 
first  considered  in  Parliament  in  1614  ;  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  bishop  nothing  was  decided  until  1621,  when  with  the  concn 

hop  Morton   the   county,  the  city,  and   Barnard   Castle  were 
allowed  two  members  each.     Fourteen  members  for  the  whole  » 
had  been  claimed  in  the  first  instance. 

(Surtees's  JfMory  and  Antiguitifi  of  the  County  Palatine  of  fiu 
Hutchinson's  Jfatory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  n; 
ham  ;  Gough's  Camdeu's  Britannia  ;  Correspondent  at  Jin 
Castle.) 

BARNAUL,  BAUNAn.-Uail  X.AVOD,  a  considerable  mining- 
town  of  Siberia,  situated  in  53°  20'  N.  lat,  83°  26'  E.  long.,  abo-.r 
miles  S.S.W.  from  Tomsk,  in  the  district  of  Busk  and  government 
of  Toin.»k.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rarnaulska,  an  ineon- 
siderable  river,  not  far  from  its  influx  into  the  Oby,  and  &•:, 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  inclusive  of  about  100  German  dealers 
and  their  families,  who  have  a  Lutheran  church  and  school  in  the 
town.  There  are  also  four  Greek  churches.  The  most  remarkable 
edifices  in  Barnaul  besides  the  churches  are  the  chancery  office  for 
the  mines,  the  commandant's  residence,  the  stores  and  barracks, 
and  the  public  mart,  all  built  of  wood.  In  the  town  are  a  ininera- 
logical  school,  geological  and  other  museums,  and  a  magnetic  and 
meteorological  observatory.  It  is  the  seat  of  administration  lor 
the  whole  of  the  mines  of  the  Kolyvan  line,  including  the  silver 
mines  of  the  Oby,  and  the  various  mines  of  the  Altai  and  Ural  ranges. 

Independently  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnaul 
large  quantities  of  that  metal  ore  smelted  here  from  the  Zmejevskaja- 
Gora  or  Schlaugeuberg  mines,  and  also  all  silver  ores  which  contain 
any  particles  of  gold.  About  120  furnaces  are  at  work  in  the  town 
and  vicinity.  It  is  stated  by  a  native  writer  that  during  fifteen  years 
the  whole  of  the  produce  has  amounted  to  150,000  ounces  of  gold, 
extracted  from  5,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  4,320,000  ounces  of 
refined  silver,  principally  from  the  Schlongenlii-rg  mines.  These 
metals  when  purified  are  dispatched  to  St.  Petersburgh  during  the 
winter.  There  are  lime  pits,  a  bell  foundry,  two  tile  manufactories, 
and  glass  works  iu  or  near  the  town  :  there  is  also  a  mint  for  copper 
coin.  Most  species  of  vegetables,  even  melons  and  artichokes,  thrive 
in  the  vicinity  of  Barnaul,  but  the  water  is  of  indiH.'ivnt  quality. 

BARNET.coinmonlycallednillTINC  I.AKNKT,  to  distinguish  it 
tV  -in  Kant  Barnet,  Hertfordshire,  a  market  town  ami  the  .-eat  of  i 
Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Chipping  Barnet  and  hundred  of  Casino, 
is  situated  on  the  great  north  road,  in  51°  39'  N.  lat,  0°  12'  W.  long., 
11  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  site,  on 
which  account  it  is  sometimes  called  High  Itaruet :  the  population  of 
the  parish  of  Chipping  Baruet  in  1 851  was  2380.  Part  of  the  town  is 
in  the  adjoining  parish  of  South  Minims.  The  living  of  Cliippiii',' 
Barnet  is  a  curacy  held  with  the  rectory  of  East  Barnet,  in  the  ai-.-h- 
deaconry  of  St  Albans  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  Barnet  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  24,532 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,606. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  the  site  of  Barnet  was  occupied  by  a 
thick  and  large  wood,  which  was  granted  to  the  church  of  St  Albans 
by  the  name  of  the  Woods  of  Southaw,  Borhani,  and  llu/.ehege.  In 
subsequent  grant*  confirming  the  former  the  place  is  frequently 
named  Borgnet,  which  signifies  in  the  Saxon  language  '  a  small  hill ; ' 
and  in  still  later  times  it  received  the  iwljnii.-t  of  Chippini;,  incon- 
sequence of  the  market  which  the  abbots  of  St  Albans  obtained 
leave  of  Henry  II.  to  establish  in  the  town,  and  which  in  time  became 
a  large  cattle-market  Barnet  is  a  small  town,  but  in  consequence  of 
being  a  great  thoroughfare  has  a  busy  appearance.  Tin-  prin<-ip;,l 
street  is  a  mile  long,  and  is  tolerably  well-built  It  has  no  building* 
besides  the  church  and  Grammar  school  that  require  particular  notice. 
The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  was  built 
about  the  year  1400,  at  the  expense  of  John  Moot  abbot  of  St. 
Albans,  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  East  Barnet  It  consists  of  a  chancel, 
nave,  and  two  aisles,  separated  by  clustered  columns  and  pointed 
arches.  At  the  west  end  the  church  has  a  square  embattled  tower. 
In  it  are  some  monuments  of  interest 

There  is  a  place  of  worship  in  the  town  for  Independents.  The 
Royal  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1 573, 
has  an  income  of  20i.  a  year  with  a  house  :  it  is  under  the  charge  of 
a  head  master,  an  assistant,  and  a  French  master ;  in  1 852  there  wero 
7  free  scholars  and  26  boarders.  Another  school  was  endow 
1725  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Allen,  who  left  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  school-house  and  paying  a  master  to  teach  all 
the  children  of  Baruet  of  both  sexes  'to  read  the  Bible  and  cast 
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accounts.'     The  town  possesses  two  endowed  almshouses ;    one  for 
six  poor  and  aged  widows  or  maidens,  the  other  for  six  poor  widows. 

The  affairs  of  the  town  are  administered  by  a  magistrate,  high 
constable,  and  subordinate  officers ;  and  a  court  leet  is  held  at  Easter. 
The  market  is  held  on  Monday ;  and  there  are  fairs  ou  the  8th  to  the 
10th  of  April,  and  the  4th  to  the  6th  of  September,  the  latter  being  a 
Tery  important  fair  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  Barnet  races,  which  are 
largely  attended,  are  generally  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  great  fair. 

A  spring  of  mineral  water  of  a  mild  purgative  quality  was  discovered 
upon  Barnet  Common  in  1652,  and  was  for  a  time  in  much  repute. 
On  Gladsmore  Heath,  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  fought  on  April 
1 4th,  1471,  the  decisive  battle  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancasteriaus, 
which  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Barnet.  The  forces  of  York  were 
headed  by  Edward  IV.,  and  those  of  Lancaster  by  Neville,  earl  of 
Warwick  (the  'King-Maker'),  who,  with  many  of  the  nobility  and  a 
great  number  of  men  perished  on  the  field.  This  event  has  been 
commemorated  by  an  obelisk,  erected  in  the  year  1740  by  Sir  Jeremy 
'look,  on  the  spot  where  the  road  divides  towards  Hatfield  and 
St.  Albans. 

(Chauncy's  Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire;  Lysona's  Emi- 
rotu  of  London,  &e.) 

BARNS  LEV,  or  BARNESLEY,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a 
market-town  in  the  parish  of  Silkstone  and  wapentake  of  Staincross, 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  mining  district,  in  53°  33'  N.  lat.,  1°  29' 
W.  lung.,  39  miles  S.W.  from  York,  172  miles  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  185  miles  by  railway,  vii  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Rugby : 
the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  13,437.  The  living  is  a  per- 
petual curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon. 
Barnsley  for  poor-law  purposes  is  still  under  the  operation  of  the  Act 
43rd  Elizabeth,  cap.  2. 

The  ancient  church  of  Barnsley  has  been  rebuilt.  It  was  stated 
in  the  locnl  journals  in  March  1850  that  at  that  time  the  founda- 
tions of  this  church  were  so  much  endangered  by  the  excavation  of 
coal  mines  immediately  beneath  it  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  take 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  building.  Two  new  churches  have 
been  erected  by  the  assistance  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners, 
both  of  which  have  districts  assigned.  There  are  chapels  belonging 
to  the  different  religious  denominations,  including  four  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  one  each  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  A  Free  Grammar  school  was  built  and  endowed 
in  1'iHS  by  Thomas  Keresforth.  This  school  is  at  present  free  for 
the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  children  belonging  to  the  parish 
i>f  Silk-stone.  It  is  a  pay  school  for  all  other  branches  of  learning. 
The  income  from  endowment  is  16t  17».  2rf.  a  year  with  a  house :  the 
number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  36.  There  is  a  National  school 
erected  by  the  trustees  of  George  Ellis' s  charity;  and  there  are 
several  other  schools  connected  with  the  chapels.  There  are  also 
a  church  institute,  a  mechanics  institute,  and  a  savings  bank  in 
Barnsley.  An  Act  was  obtained  in  1837  for  the  general  improvement 
of  the  town,  but  no  marked  changes  have  occurred  within  the  last 
few  years. 

Barnsley  is  situated  on  a  hill :  the  surrounding  views  are  pleasing, 
the  roads  are  good,  and  much  of  the  land  is  very  fertile.  The  manor 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  streets  generally  are  narrow,  but 
there  are  some  good  houses ;  they  are  well  paved  and  lighted  with 
gas.  The  market-house  is  a  spacious  building.  There  is  a  market  on 
Wednesday  for  corn,  and  one  on  Saturday  for  provisions.  Barnsley 
owes  all  its  importance  to  its  manufactures.  Wire-works  were  in 
existence  here  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  the  town  had  for  a  long 
pi-riud  the  reputation  of  producing  the  best  wire  in  the  kingdom. 
This  manufacture  has  however  greatly  declined,  and  but  little  wire  is 
now  made  in  the  town.  Barnsley  has  lost  its  ancient  trade  and  has 
acquired  a  new  one,  to  which  its  present  prosperity  is  entirely  owing. 

The  linen  trade  is  now  the  chief  support  of  this  populous  town. 
list  fabrics  are  linen-cloth,  damasks,  diapers,  drills,  ducks,  checks,  and 
The  great  improvements  which  Hamsley  has  made  during  a 
very  recent  period  in  the  production  of  these  articles,  is  a  main  cause 
of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  town.  In  damasks  and  drills  it  is  said 
that  Barnsley  stands  unrivalled.  Some  of  the  above  goods  are  tech- 
nically called  unions,  from  both  linen  and  cotton  being  united  in 
th'-ii-  production.  Much  of  the  flax  which  is  spun  in  the  large  flax- 
mills  of  Leeds  is  sent  to  Barnsley  to  be  woven:  there  are  however 
two  flax-spinning  mills  in  Barnsley.  Weavers  in  this  town  are  not 
generally  employed  in  factories,  but  the  manufacturers  give  out  yarn 
to  them,  which  they  weave  at  their  own  houses. 

There  are  extensive  bleaching-worka  and  dye-houses  connected  with 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  town.  The  numerous  coal-mines  and 
the  iron-works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  find  occupation  for 
hundreds  of  people  ;  there  are  also  several  iron-foundries,  and  a  glass- 
.  The  coal  mines  became  a  subject  of  painful  interest  in  1847, 
when  by  :in  explosion  at  the  Oaks  Colliery  72  lives  were  lost.  The 
Dearne  and  Dove  Canal  connects  Barasley  with  the  Don,  and  the 
Barnsley  Canal  connects  it  with  the  Caldcr.  The  Midland  railway 
passes  near  Barnslt'y  ;  and  there  is  in  the  town  a  commodious  station 
of  tin'  l)<in<M.it.>T,  Slii-tfield,  and  Barnslny  railway,  by  which  Barnsley 
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cipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Barnstaple  and  hundred  of  Braunston.  It  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Taw,  in  51°  4'  N.  lat.,  4°  5'  W.  long., 
40  miles  N.W.  from  Exeter,  192  miles  W.S.W.  from  London :  the 
population  of  the  parish  in  1S51  was  8,667;  that  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Bishops  Tawton  and 
Pilton,  was  11,371.  The  borough  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and 
eighteen  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Barnstaple  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Barnstaple  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  39  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  149,729 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  38,178. 

The  town  is  very  ancient ;  it  is  believed  to  have  existed  previously 
to  the  reign  of  King  Athelstau,  who  is  said  to  have  built  a  castle  here, 
and  to  have  erected  the  town  into  a  borough.  At  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  there  were. 40  burgesses  within  the  walls  and  9 
without;  and  the  inhabitants  were  exempted  from  serving  on  any 
expedition  or  from  paying  any  taxes  except  when  Exeter  and  Totnes 
did  so.  In  the  petition  of  the  town  of  Barnstaple,  in  the  18th  of 
Edward  III.,  the  townspeople  declared  that  among  other  privileges 
granted  them  by  the  charter  of  Athelstan  (which  they  had  un- 
fortunately lost),  they  had  ever  since  that  time  enjoyed  the  right  of 
sending  two  burgesses  to  Parliament.  After  three  inquests  it  was 
finally  declared  that  there  was  no  proof  of  this  supposed  charter. 
(Hallam's  'Middle  Ages,'  iii.  46.)  King  John  had  previously 
confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  of  which  they  were  actually  possessed 
in  the  time  of  his  great-grandfather,  and  the  charter  of  King  John 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Edward  IV.  In  Risdon's  time  there 
were  remains  of  a  castle,  the  origin  of  which  was  assigned  by  some  to 
King  Athelstan,  and  by  others  to  Joel  of  Totnes,  to  whom  the  manor 
of  Barustaple  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror.  This  Joel  founded, 
either  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  or  that  of  his  successor,  a  priory 
for  Cluniac  monks,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  which  was  at 
first  made  dependent  on  the  priory  of  St.  Martin  de  Campis  at  Paris, 
but  it  afterwards  became  independent,  and  so  continued  until  the  Disso- 
lution, when  its  gross  income  amounted  to  129J.  13s.  9rf.  and  its  net 
income  to  123J.  6*.  9d.  The  community  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
13  members.  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  site  to  William  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham  and  Margaret  his  wife.  No  portion  of  the  priory  now 
remains.  The  date  when  the  market  at  Barnstaple  was  first  granted 
is  not  ascertained.  The  town  was  first  incorporated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  has  returned  representatives  to  Parliament  ever  since 
the  23rd  of  Edward  I. 

Barnstaple  is  about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  but  it  has  always  been 
considered  a  sea-port.  In  this  character  it  contributed  three  ships 
towards  the  fleet  fitted  out  against  the  Spanish  Armada  ;  but  it  has 
long  since  declined  from  its  former  maritime  importance.  The  river 
is  of  considerable  breadth,  but  it  is  shallow,  and  the  harbour  is  unfit 
for  vessels  of  much  burden  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  sand  and 
mud.  In  consequence  of  the  disadvantages  of  its  harbour  much  of 
the  trade  of  Barnstaple  has  been  transferred  to  Bideford.  Neverthe- 
less it  still  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  the  port  for  an  extensive  and 
improving  inland  district,  and  carries  on  a  steady  trade.  In  the  year 
ending  31st  December,  1852,  there  were  registered  at  the  port  of 
Barnstaple,  under  50  tons  burden  56  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden 
of  2140  tons,  and  above  50  tons,  26  vessels  of  2679  tons.  During 
1852  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port,  in  the  coasting  trade, 
inwards,  831  sailing  vessels  of  30,487  tons  burden,  and  142  steam 
vessels  of  13,386  tons;  outwards,  304  sailing  vessels  of  11,387  tons, 
and  100  Jteam  vessels  of  10,065  tons  :  colonial  and  foreign  trade, 
inwards,  13,  tonnage  1516;  outwards,  2,  tonnage  419.  The  roads  in 
this  part  of  the  county  are  generally  very  good,  and  there  are 
considerable  facilities  for  communication  with  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  manufacture  of  baizes,  serges,  merinoes,  Barnstaple-stuffs,  and 
other  woollen  goods,  once  the  staple  of  the  town,  has  been  entirely 
discontinued ;  and  only  one  of  the  three  lace  manufactories  is  now 
continued.  The  only  manufacture  of  any  consequence  now  carried 
on  at  Barnstaple  is  of  pottery.  There  is  however  considerable 
general  trade,  and  the  place  altogether  is  said  to  be  flourishing. 

Barnstaple  is  a  neat  and  generally  well-built  town,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  North  Devon.  Many  respectable  fami- 
lies have  been  induced  by  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  its  salubrity, 
the  social  advantages  of  the  place,  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
provisions  to  settle  here.  Barnstaple  has  of  late  years  greatly 
increased  and  is  still  increasing  in  importance.  Many  new  houses 
have  been  built,  particularly  in  the  suburb  on  the  London  road, 
named  Newport?  The  town  is  about  a  mile  hi  length ;  the  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  fine  quay  stretches  along  the  river 
side  to  a  great  length,  and  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  handsome 
piazza,  over  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  sixteen  arches, 
which  has  been  widened  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  by  iron-work  on 
each  side,  supporting  foot-paths,  and  the  approaches  have  been  much 
improved. 

The  original  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is 
an  ancient  and  spacious  edifice,  affording  accommodation  for  2000 
persons ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  architectural  merit.  It  has  been 
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several  time*  enlarged  without  much  attention  being  pud  to  it* 
original  character.  Of  Uio  four  chapels  mentioned  by  Lelaud  two  have 
disappeared.  Of  the  two  which  remain,  one  in  now  uaed  for  the 
Grammar  school ;  the  other  a*  a  warehouse.  Two  churches  have  been 
recently  erected :  one  for  the  new  parUh  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
constituted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ;  the  other,  erected  at 
the  sole  cost  of  the  Rev.  I.  I.  Scott,  has  had  the  district  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  assigned  to  it  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Trinity  church 
contains  1200  sittings,  of  which  400  are  fitv.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  \Vesleyau  Methodists  and  Independents,  and  three  chapels 
fur  Baptists. 

A  Grammar  school  was  kept  in  very  early  timea  in  the  parish  ohurch 
of  Barnstaple  by  one  of  the  priests  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  present  Grammar  school  was  founded  in  1046  by  Uichard 
Ferris,  who  endowed  it  with  a  rent-charge  of  102.  per  annum.  Since 
that  time  it  has  only  received  an  addition  of  4/.  per  annum,  being  the 
interest  of  100/.  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Wright  in  1760.  The  master 
is  appointed  by  the  corporation,  who  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
one  boy  to  the  school.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1851  was 
about  30.  Bishop  Jewel  and  the  poet  Gay  were  educated  at  thin 
school  About  the  year  1710  a  Charity  or  Blue-Coat  school  for 
teaching  English  was  founded  and  endowed,  in  which  50  boys  and  30 
girls  are  clothed  and  educated.  A  handsome  new  school-house  has 
been  lately  erected  for  this  charity  near  the  North  walk.  There  is 
also  a  National  school  for  100  children,  founded  in  1813,  and 
supported  by  subscriptions. 

There  are  almshouses  on  three  different  foundations,  which  together 
provide  for  28  poor  persons.  An  infirmary  called  the  North  Devon 
Infirmary  was  erected  in  1824,  and  has  been  since  enlarged.  A 
dispensary  was  established  in  1832.  There  are  alno  n  mechanics 
institute  and  a  horticultural  society.  Among  the  principal  buildings 
nut  enumerated  above  are — the  guildhall,  erected  in  1826 ;  the  prison 
and  bridewell ;  the  theatre,  a  neat  and  convenient  building  of  recent 
erection ;  and  the  assembly  rooms. 

The  market,  which  is  held  on  Friday,  is  the  great  market  of  North 
Devon  :  it  luw  generally  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  is  sold.  The  fairs  are  on  tin-  I'rid.iy  l>efore  April 
21st,  September  19tb,  and  the  second  Friday  in  December.  The  fair 
in  September,  which  is  the  principal,  is  remarkable  for  the  sale  of 
cattle  of  the  North-Devon  breed  ;  on  that  day  the  town  is  almost 
filled  with  them.  The  fair  is  said  to  last  three  days,  but  it  is  generally 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  week  in  which  it  may  occur.  The  first 
two  days  are  devoted  to  business,  the  remainder  to  pleasure.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  the  red  deer  were  more  plentiful  in  the  neighbour- 
hood than  they  now  are,  a  stag  hunt  was  added  to  the  other 
attractions  of  the  town  during  the  fair  week,  and  it  was  resorted  to 
at  that  time  by  the  principal  families  in  the  county.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  town  is  an  excellent  public  promenade  by  the  river  side, 
calledjNorth  Walk.  The  neighbourhood  affords  a  great  variety  of  very 
beautiful  walks. 

(Cainden's  Britannia.;  Risdon's  Cltorographical  Surrey  of  Devon ; 
Lysous's  Mayna  Britannia ;  Jtoutc  Book  of  Devon  ;  Communication 
from  BanutapU.) 

r.AKNSTAl'I.E,  U.S.    [MASSACHUSETTS.] 

BARO'ACH,  a  pergunnah,  or  district,  in  western  Hindustan,  in  the 
province  of  Gujarat,  situated  principally  between  21°  and  22°  N.  lat., 
and  between  72°  30'  and  73°  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Gulf  of  Cam  bay.  The  town  of  Baroach  is  221  miles  N.  from 
Bombay,  and  805  miles  W.  by  8.  from  Calcutta. 

This  district  was  conquered  from  the  Mahrattas  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  1781,  but  in  the  following  year  it  was  ceded  to  Madhajee 
Scindia,  a  Mahratta  chief.  In  1803  it  again  became  subject  to  the 
company  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  it  has  since  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  British. 

Baroach  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  districts 
on  the  western  coast  of  India ;  it  contains  391  villages,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Cotton  in 
the  chief  article!  of  production.  Including  the  inhabitants  .if  th.- 
principal  town,  Baroach,  or  Broach,  the  population  of  the  district  is 
estimated  at  about  1 60,000,  nearly  three-fourths  of  whom  are  Hindoos, 
and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

The  city  of  Banxick,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated 
in  21*  46'  X.  lat,  73°  14'  E.  long.  It  occupies  a  spot  of  high  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbmldah  Itiver,  25  miles  from  iU  entrance  into 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  city  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  a  large 
part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins.  It  was  a  place  of  great  trade  in  tin-  tim- 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  to  whom  it  surrendered  in -1572.  T. 
buddah,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  2  miles  wide  but  very  shallow, 
so  that  only  vessels  of  small  burden  can  come  up  to  the  town.  Th- 
river  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are  excellent  carp.  The  heat 
of  the  town  is  often  very  intense,  and  the  climate  is  not  considered 
healthy. 

The  situation  of  Baroach  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  Barygaza, 
or  Barngaza,  which  signifies  the '  water  of  wealth.'  The  ancient  history 
ft  this  place  is  given  in  Dr.  Vincent's  '  Commentary  <>n  th.-  Ptriplus 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea.'  At  the  epoch  to  which  the  '  I'eripliu '  belongs 
the  city  of  Barygaza  was  a  very  considerable  emporium  of  commerce, 


receiving  aero*  the  Balaghaut  Mountains,  from  the  city  of  Tagara 
(the  modem  DowluUbad),  gems,  spices,  silk  stuffs,  and  other  | 
tions  of  the  interior  of  !  \portation  to  Egypt  and  thence  to 

Rome.  It  imported  in  it-turn  Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabian  wines,  gold 
and  silver,  and  other  metals,  together  with  glass,  "  girdles  or  sashes  of 
curious  texture,"  and  some  other  European  productions.  The  danger- 
ous character  of  the  bore,  or  tide,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  was  noticed 
in  the  '  Periplus.'  The  modern  Baroach  maintains  a  cousid. 
trade  with  Bombay  and  Stunt,  to  which  places  it  sends  cotton,  grain, 
and  seeds.  This  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  boats  which  draw 
but  little  water,  and  which  are  impelled  by  Urge  lateen  sails. 

An  hospital  for  animals  is  maintained  within 
able  sums  ore  contributed  for  this  purpo.-  itants. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Mill's  Jirituii  India;  Vincent's  I'crijiltu ; 
Robertson's  India  ;  Parliamentary  Paper*.) 

BAHO'DA,  an  important  city  and  district  in  the  province  of  Gujerat, 
in  western  Hindustan.    The  district  lies  between  21"  and 
73°  and  74°  E.  long.    It  includes  an  area  of  4399  square  miles,  with  ;. 
population  of  325,526.     The  city  is  the  capital  and  residence  of  the 
Mahratta  chief,  known  as  the  Guicowor,  a  family  name  which  i  i 
has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  title.    Baroda,  which  is  situated 
in  22°  21'  N.  lat,  73°  15'  E.  long.,  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fad  as 
having  been  a  large  and  wealthy  town  during  the  reign  of  Auruugzebc; 
and  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  who  visited  it  in  1830,  says  it  was  " 
richest  cities,  in  point  of  commercial  and  moneyed  capital,  in  India." 

Baroda  is  a  fortified  town,  but  the  fortifications  ore  not  strong. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses,  which  are  lofty  and 
chiefly  built  of  wood,  "  have  rows  along  the  streets,  something  like 
those  of  Chester."  (Heber.)  The  population  is  probably  at  >• 

The  only  bridge  in  the  province  of  Gujerat  is  thrown  over  the  i  k\  ,T 
Viswomitra,  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Baroda.  The  streams 
of  the  province  are  crossed  either  in  ferry-boats  or  on  a  light  platform 
made  buoyant  by  means  of  empty  earthen  pots. 

The  assumption  of  sovereign  power  on  the  part  of  the  l.uii-owor 
family  took  place  early  in  the  18th  century,  when  1'illiijee  (imcowar 
raised  himself  from  a  subordinate  situation  to  a  chieftainship.  A 
treaty  of  amity  was  entered  into  by  the  East  India  Company  with 
r'uttoh  Sing  Guicowor  in  1780  ;  but  little  or  no  intercourse  ensued 
between  the  two  governments  until  1802,  when  Aiiuud  Rao  Guicowar 
applied  to  Mr.  Duncan,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  for  assistance  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  of  Mulhar  Rao,  a  member  of  his  family.  Various 
arrangements  made  in  that  year,  in  1805,  in  1S17,  and  in  l.-J", 
tended  to  secure  the  Guicowar  government,  under  a  kind  of  protec- 
tion from  the  British;  but  in  1828  the  company  pl;>  ••ques- 
tration  portions  of  the  Guicowar' s  territory  to  discluuy 
tions  for  which  the  company  hod  made  itMll  ill  for  liini. 
After  five  or  six  years,  difficulties  arose  in  providing  for  the  payments 
of  the  debts,  which  have  been  since  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  the 
income  of  the  Guicowar  is  now  estimated  at  800.000/.  a  year.  The 
military  strength  of  Baroda  includes  a  British  sui  roe  of 
4000  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  company  of  Km 
artillery;  with  the  Guicowar' s  contingent  of  3000  cavalry,  anil  the 
Gujerat  irregular  horse,  both  of  which  ore  paid  for  by  the  Gui< 
There  is  also  a  police  force  of  4000  men. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  composed   of  Bheels  and 
Coolies.     There  are  besides  a  few  Mohammedans,  1 1 
and    Rajpoots.     The   Bheels  chiefly  iuhabit  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
territory.     The  Coolies  form  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
lat  ion.     These  two  tribes  are  supposed  to  have  been  or 
same  people,  and  to  have  been  the   aborigines  of  Gujerat 
principal  employment  is  agriculture.     They  live  under  the  authority 
of  their  own  chiefs,  and  arc  of  turbulent  habits. 

(Ktatitlicat  Paptn  on  tlte  A  fain  of  India,  1853.) 

BAROUSSK.    [TvufeNfcES,  BASSES.] 

BARQUICIMK'TO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ba< 
in  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  occupies  a  healthy  sit <  Lu-h 

plain,   in  9°  50'  N.  hit,  69°  20'  W.  long.,  distant  120  miles  \\ 
from  Caracas.     The  city  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in 
The  neighbourhood  is  very  fertile,  and  the  plains,  valleys,  and  hills 
afford  a  great  variety  of  products  and  fine  pastures  for  cattle.     In  the 
valleys  most  of  the  productions  of  the  tropics  are  mi.-i   I.  particularly 
coffee  of  excellent  quality.     The  town  was  formerly  well  built,  with 
straight  and  wide  streets  :  it  had  a  handsome  parish  church,  .'tie  1 
was  a  rich  Franciscan  convent,  and  an  hospital  in  v.ln.-l,   the  ],....,- 
were  indifferently  accommodated  and  badly  fed. 
earthquake  of  1812  it  contained  a  population  of  15,000  persons ;  hut, 
after  that  great  calamity  scarcely  a  house  was  left  standing,  and  it  is 
said  that  1500  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried   in   the  ruins.     Th,, 
present  town  has  been  built  since   that  period  with   the  materials 
which  abound  in  every  direction  :  the  population,  with  the  en 
ha*  been  estimated  at  12,000,  which  would  imply  that  the  place  is 
gradually  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  earthquake. 

BAKU.     [Unix,  BAS.] 

BARK,   or  MAURA,  a  petty  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia,  extending  18  leagues  along  its  northern 
with  a  breadth  of  14  leagues,  and  containing  an  area  of  ab« 
square  leagues.   Tlu's  and  some  neighbouring  kingdoms  on  the  i , 
were  founded  by  Amari-Sonko,  a  Mandingo  warrior,  apparently  for 
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the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  operations  of  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
When  Amari-Sonko  died  his  conquests  were  divided  among  his  three 
sons,  who  respectively  became  sovereigns  of  Barra,  Kollar,  and  Baclibou. 
Their  descendants  still  reign,  and  the  memory  of  these  events  is 
preserved  by  tradition  among  the  people.  The  Mandingoes  of  Barra 
and  the  other  two  kingdoms  are  a  fine  race  of  men ;  their  average 
stature  is  5  feet  10  inches,  but  this  is  often  exceeded;  and  their 
countenance  has  more  length  than  is  usually  observed  among  negroes. 
Their  habitations  and  modes  of  living  display  more  comfort  than  is 
found  among  their  neighbours  the  Jaloofs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
houses  of  free  men  are  of  a  square  form,  while  those  of  slaves  are 
round.  They  are  zealous  Moslems,  very  active  in  their  habits,  intel- 
ligent, and  cunning  in  commercial  affairs ;  their  general  character  is 
hospitable,  benevolent,  and  sociable.  The  territory  of  this  small  state 
is  in  general  well  cultivated,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  consider- 
able villages.  The  forests  do  not  occupy  more  than  one-eighth  of  the 
surface,  which  is  rather  marshy,  but  very  fertile.  Golberry  estimated 
the  population  of  this  state  at  200,000  persons.  (Golberry's  Fraymens 
(run  Voyage  en  Afrifjue.) 

BARRA,  or  BARRA Y,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
forming  with  several  others  a  parish  of  that  name.  It  is  situated 
in  57"  N.  lat.,  7°  30'  W.  long.,  and  is  42  miles  W.N.W.  from  the  point 
of  Ardnamurchan.  It  is  about  8  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  4  miles 
in  breadth,  and  its  area  which  is  irregular  from  deep  indentations 
of  the  sea  is  about  16,000  acres.  The  parish  belongs  to  Inverness- 
shire,  and  is  composed  of  the  island  of  Barra,  of  10  other  small 
inhabited  islands,  and  of  several  uninhabited.  On  Barra-head  in  the 
most  southern  of  these  islands  is  a  magnificent  lighthouse.  The 
population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1841  was  2363,  in  1851  it  was  1873. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  St.  Bar,  bishop  of  Caithness, 
to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  Several  stone  circles  or  Druidical 
remains  and  Danish  duns,*as  some  writers  consider  them,  are  dispersed 
over  the  island ;  and  at  Cbisamil  (or  Kismul)  Bay  are  the  remains 
of  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Barra  until  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  island  is  divided  into  two  portions  con- 
nected by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  over  which  the  sea  nearly  breaks  at 
high  water.  The  southern  and  larger  portion  contains  a  rocky 
mountain  about  2000  feet  high,  which  descends  abruptly  into 
Chisamil  Bay  and  declines  to  the  north  and  east  by  a  succession  of 
lower  hills,  terminating  on  the  shores  in  various  rocky  points  which 
separate  the  small  valleys  in  which  the  population  resides.  The 
land  is  sandy  and  of  little  value  even  where  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
The  rougher  tracts  are  appropriated  to  the  pasturage  of  black  cattle 
for  exportation.  Agriculture  is  in  a  rude  state,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  employ  themselves  in  burning  kelp.  The  Barra 
men  are  among  the  most  industrious  fishermen  in  Scotland.  They 
carry  on  an  extensive  cod  and  ling  fishery  for  the  Greenock  market. 
Their  boats  are  superior  to  those  of  the  other  Western  Islands  and 
of  peculiar  construction.  They  are  built  by  the  boatmen  themselves, 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  are  sharp  both  fore  and  aft.  They  have 
no  floor,  but  rise  with  an  almost  flat  straight  side,  and  they  are  swift 
and  safe.  Around  this  island  shell-fish  are  abundant,  and  form  a 
great  resource  to  the  people.  The  limpets,  clams,  and  other  species 
are  boiled,  and  the  people  use  the  broth  mixed  or  boiled  up  with 
oatmeal.  In  times  of  scarcity,  when  the  inhabitants  have  resorted  to 
a  great  sand  bank  to  the  north  of  the  island  for  their  daily  subsistence, 
200  horse-loads  have  been  taken  off  the  sands  every  day  of  the 
spring-tides  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  Gaelic  language  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  in 
Barra.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  three 
churches  in  the  island  one  belongs  to  this  body. 

(M'Culloch's  Highland*  and  Western  Islands  of  Scotland ;  Hall's 
Travels  in  Scotland ;  Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scotland.) 

BARRAMAHA'L,  or  BARRA-MAUL,  a  subdivision  of  the  province 
of  Salem  under  the  Madras  Presidency,  situated  between  12°  and 
14°  N.  lat.,  and  78"  and  79°  E.  long.  The  name  Barra-maul,  which 
signifies  the  'twelve  places,"  was  given  to  the  district  because  it 
contained  twelve  fortresses  which  were  once  places  of  note.  Only 
three  of  these  places,  Kktnaghiri,  Vaniambady,  and  Tripatore  are 
now  existing,  and  none  of  them  are  places  of  strength. 

The  Barramahal  district  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  region  above 
thf  Eastern  Ghauts,  and  atone  time  contained  a  considerable  number 
of  hill-forts,  which  are  now  either  dismantled  or  have  fallen  to 
decay.  After  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  in  1799  several  districts 
of  Karnata  were  added  to  the  Uarramahal  district.  The  temperature 
of  these  added  districts  is  much  colder  in  the  rainy  season  than  it  is  in 
the  nncient  district  of  Barramahal,  and  the  climate  is  not  so  healthy. 

The  construction  and  conservation  of  tanks  are  encouraged  in 
Barramahal  by  a  regulation  which  gives  to  every  man  who  constructs 
a  tank  at  his  own  expense  one-fourth  of  the  land  watered  by  it,  to 
hold  the  same  in  free  estate,  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  heirs,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  them  so  long  as  the  work  is  kept  in  efficient  repair.  It 
is  found  that  tanks  thus  constructed  are  always  better  maintained 
than  those  of  which  the  government  has  charge,  the  officers  to  whom 
the  preservation  of  the  latter  is  committed  not  having  an  equal 
intercut  in  their  efficiency. 

Rice  is  cultivated  to  a  small   extent  in  the  added  districts,  and 
•it  reservoirs  of  water  which  they  contain  are  chiefly  employed 


for  the  irrigation  of  tarkari,  or  kitchen-gardens,  the  cultivation  of 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  inhabitants.  These  gardens 
are  usually  of  the  extent  of  about  three  acres,  and  each  can  bo 
cultivated  by  three  men ;  they  grow  a  great  variety  of  vegetables. 
Tobacco  is  raised  in  the  open  fields,  as  well  as  a  small  quantity  of 
millet.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  abundantly,  and  there  are 
numerous  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  and  Areca  palms. 

Some  coarse  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  district,  but  the 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  draw  their  supply  of  such  necessaries  from 
other  parts,  and  in  a  great  degree  from  Salem  and  Bangalore. 

When  the  Barramahal  districts  first  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  East  India  Company  their  state  was  in  every  respect  miserable. 
The  inhabitants  have  still  an  appearance  of  wretchedness  about 
them,  and  the  country  is  infested  by  beggars.  The  condition  of 
the  cultivators  has  however  been  so  far  improved  that,  although  the 
nominal  rents  have  been  reduced,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  govern- 
ment has  been  more  than  doubled.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are 
Hindoos :  only  about  one-twentieth  are  Mohammedans. 

(Rennell's  Memoir ;  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore,  <i-c. ; 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BARHAUX.      [IsERE.] 

BARREME.     [ALPES,  BASSES.] 

BARREN  ISLAND.     [ANDAMAN  ISLANDS.] 

BARRHEAD,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  a  small  manufacturing 
town  of  recent  growth  in  the  parish  of  Neilston,  3  miles  S.E.  from 
Paisley  and  about  8  miles  S.W.  from  Glasgow.  It  is  connected  with 
Glasgow  and  Ayrshire  by  the  Glasgow,  Barrhead,  and  Neilston  railway. 
Spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching  works  are  carried  on  here.  The 
town  in  addition  to  its  neat  railway  station  possesses  a  chapel  of 
ease  and  two  meeting-houses,  one  for  a  congregation  of  the  Free 
Church  and  the  other  for  United  Presbyterians  :  the  population  of 
Barrhead  in  1851  was  6069. 

BARRIER  ISLAND.     [ZEALAND,  NEW.] 

BARROIS,  LE,  or  the  territory  of  the  Duchy  of  Bar  in  France, 
formed  part  of  the  estates  of  the  old  dukes  of  Lorraine.  It  took  its 
name  from  its  chief  town  Bar-le-Duc  or  Bar-sur-Ornain.  This  terri- 
tory which  was  80  miles  long  and  40  miles  wide  is  now  distributed 
among  the  departments  of  MOSELLE,  MEUSE,  MABNE  (HAUTE),  and 
VOSGES.  Besides  Bar-le-Duc  it  contained  the  towns  of  Pont-a- 
Mousson  and  St.-Mihiel  on  the  Meuse;  Ligny  on  the  Ornaiu;  and 
Longwy  and  Longuyon  near  the  Luxembourg  frontier. 

BARROW,  a  considerable  river  in  Ireland,  which  has  its  source  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  Slieve  Bloom  mountain  in  King's  County,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Portarliugton.  The  Barrow  flows  first  to  the  east, 
past  the  town  just  mentioned,  to  the  borders  of  the  county  Kildare 
at  Mouasterevan,  and  then  taking  a  direction  nearly  south  it  divides 
King's  aud  Queen's  counties  from  Kildare.  Continuing  the  same 
course  the  river  passes  through  the  county  and  town  of  Carlow,  and 
afterwards  forms  the  line  of  separation  between  Wexford  on  the  east, 
and  Kilkenny  and  Waterford  on  the  west,  and  joins  the  sea  at  Water- 
ford  Haven.  At  Ringwood,  2  miles  above  the  town  of  New  Ross,  the 
Barrow  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nore ;  and  their  united  stream  is 
afterwards  augmented  by  the  Suir,  which  joins  it  to  the  east  of  thp 
city  of  Waterford.  The  junction  of  both  these  streams  with  the 
Barrow  takes  place  on  its  right  or  western  bank. 

The  three  rivers  here  mentioned  have  been  called  the  Three  Sisters 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  taking  their  sources  from  the  same 
ridge  of  mountains,  and  after  flowing  through  different  counties  at 
length  forming  a  junction  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
Bairow  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Birgus  of  Ptolemseus.  The 
mouth  ol  these  united  streams  forms  a  large  and  very  secure  port, 
about  9  miles  long,  with  very  good  anchorage. 

Considerable  sums  of  money  have  at  various  times  been  spent  under 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  render  this  river  navigable.  From  a 
report  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Navi- 
gation in  Ireland  it  appears  that  about  42,0001.  had  been  expended 
with  this  object  up  to  March  1811,  and  much  has  been  done  since 
that  date  to  remove  obstructions.  The  Barrow  is  naturally  navigable 
to  St.  Mullins,  10  miles  above  New  Cross,  and  thence  by  lateral  cuts  and 
locks  to  Athy  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  about  65  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  its  mouth ;  the  communication  is  thence  continued  to  Dublin  by 
means  of  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Vessels  of  300  tons  burden 
can  ascend  the  river  at  spring  tides  25  miles  to  the  town  of  New  Ross, 
which  by  this  means  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  valuable  export  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Above  the  bridge  of  New  Ross  the  trade  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  barges.  In  1846  the  tonnage  carried  on  the 
Barrow  Navigation  was  38,750  tons,  and  the  tolls  were  6404/.  18s.  4Ja!. 
The  traffic  up  to  that  time  since  1836  had  boon  progressively  increas- 
ing. The  goods  carried  were  corn,  flour,  coal,  culm,  turf,  limestone, 
and  general  merchandise. 

(Reports  to  Parliament  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Navigation  in 
Ireland  ;  Thorn's  7mA  Almanac  ;  Ordnance  Purvey  Map.) 

BARROW  POINT.     [NORTH  POLAR  COUNTRIES.] 

BARROW-UPON-SOAR,  Leicestershire,  a  village  and  the  scat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Barrow-upon-Soar  and  hundreds  of 
East  and  West  Goscote,  in  52°  45'  N.  lat.,  1"  9'  W.  long.,  is  10  miles 
N.  from  Leicester,  105  mile«  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  113 
miles  by  the  North-Western  aud  Midland  railways.  The  entire 


BARROWS  STRAITS. 


parish  contained  6728  inhabitants  in  1851.  The  living  in  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peterborough. 
Barrow-upon-Soar  Poor-Law  Union  contains  SO  parishes,  townships, 
&c.,  with  an  area  of  47,668  acreK,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  20,051). 

The  village  of  Barrow  contain*  besides  the  church,  which  is  of  the 
decorated  style  with  an  embattled  tower,  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.  It  has  also  an 
Endowed  Free  Grammar  school  founded  in  1691,  which  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  about  80/.  'year;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852 
was  35,  of  whom  25  were  free.  Perkins's  school,  founded  in  1717,  had 
81  scholars  in  1852.  There  is  an  hospital  for  11  men  who  receive 
each  7*.  a  week,  and  7  women  who  receive  6*.  each  a  week  ;  there  are 
also  several  other  charities  in  the  village.  Stockings  and  bobbin-nets 
are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent 

BARROWS  STRAITS.    [NORTH  POLAR  COCNTRIBS.] 

BARRY,  a  small  island  in  the  parish  of  Barry,  and  considered  to 
be  in  the  hundred  of  Dinas  Powys  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  opposite  to  a  little  village  of  the  same 
name  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  10  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Cardiff. 
The  island  is  said  by  Creasy  to  have  taken  its  name  from  one  Baruc, 
a  hermit  who  resided  and  was  buried  there ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  owes  its  name  to  the  De  Barris  of  Manorbeer,  who  were  the 
owners  of  it  The  island  contains  about  800  acres  of  land,  which  were 
some  years  since  let  at  the  annual  rent  of  802.,  with  only  one  house 
annexed,  which  during  the  summer  months  is  fitted  up  as  a  lodging- 
bouse  for  the  reception  of  sea-bathers  and  will  accommodate  twelve 
people.  The  island  maintains  a  few  sheep  and  cows,  and  has  a  large 
nlil  >it  warren.  On  the  western  side  of  the  island  feeing  the  village  of 
Barry  there  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  a  few  scattered  stones 
mark  the  site  of  an  old  chapel,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Lelond  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Farther  to  the  west  the  remains  of  another 
chapel  are  distinguishable  at  low  water.  Towards  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  on  a  spot  called  Nell's  Point,  is  a  fine  well,  to  which 
great  numbers  of  women  resort  on  Holy  Thursday,  and  having  washed 
their  eyes  at  the  spring,  each  drops  a  pin  into  it  At  low  water  a 
carriage  may  pass  over  the  narrow  creek  which  separates  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  but  the  road  leads  over  a  very  rough  bonk  ol 
pebbles.  Steam  excursions  are  occasionally  made  to  the  island  from 
Bristol  and  Gloucester.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  was  informed  that 
lead  and  calamine  had  been  found  in  the  island. 

(Hoare' »  edition  of  Qiraldus  de  Barn's  Itinerary  of  Archltithop 
JBaUvin  through  Wait*;  Clifle's  Book  of  South  Wale*.) 

BARS,  or  HARSH      [HUNGARY.] 

BARTFELD,  a  free  imperial  town  in  the  county  of  Soros,  the  most 
north -easterly  county  of  Hungary,  is  situated  on  the  Topi,  not  for 
from  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  in  49°  16'  N.  lat,  21°  18'  E.  long.  The 
town  was  built  at  the  commencement  of  the  1 3th  century,  and  eirjoycc 
considerable  repute  in  former  times  as  a  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  for 
ita  Protestant  high  school  and  a  printing  establishment,  from  which 
several  valuable  publications  proceeded  in  the  16th  century.  The 
town  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  old  records.  Bartfeld  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  hemp,  linens,  and  earthenware :  the 
population,  which  consists  principally  of  Roman  Catholics,  amount* 
tu  about  6000.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bartfeld  are  the  two  celebrated 
chalybeate  springs,  called  the  Bartfeld  Baths,  to  which  strangers 
resort  in  very  considerable  numbers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year :  t  he\ 
are  accounted  the  finest  mineral  waters  in  Hungary. 

BAISTII  NO.] 

n\!  risfeBK.] 

i,  ST.,  one  of  the  Antilles,  is  situated  in  17°  63 
long. ;  having  the  islands  of  St  Martin  on  the  north, 
distant  12  mile*,  and  St.  Christopher's  on  the  south,  distant  28  miles. 

liortholomew's  is  of  an  irregular  shape.  Its  greatest  length  is 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  area  is  about  40  square  miles.  The  shores 
are  nicky  and  dangerous  of  approach  without  an  experienced  pilot 
It  contains  one  port,  Le  Care'nage,  which  is  safe  and  commodious ;  it 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island ;  and  near  to  this  harbour  in  the  town 
of  Oustavia,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Swedes, 
English,  French,  Dane*,  and  Americans.  There  are  no  springs  on  the 
island,  ami  the  sola  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  for  water  is  upon 
the  rain ;  they  have  in  some  dry  seasons  been  compelled  to  iin|...r 
water  from  the  neighbouring  islands. 

The  soil  is  good,  and  produces  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  mondioc,  an< 
indigo.    Some  limestone  of  peculiar  quality  is  quarried  and  sent  to 
diftVreot  islands  in  the  West  India*,  when  it  is  used  for  bnil.ling 
purpose*.     There  is  abundance  of  wood  in  the  island,  includinf 
lignum-viUD  and  iron-wood. 

St.  Bartholomew's  was  first  settled  in  1648  by  a  colony  of  Frenchmen 
who  went  for  that  purpose  from  St  Christopher's.  In  1689  it  was 
taken  by  the  Knglish  under  Admiral  ThornhiU,  and  remained  in  their 
BnsMsslun  until  toe  peace  of  1697,  when  H  was  restored  to  France. 
In  1746  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  was  once  more  given 
!«•  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  In  1786  the  island  was  ceded 
by  t  ranee  to  Sweden,  ami  it  has  since  continued  subject  to  that 
power.  Tb«  population  of  the  island  is  about  18,000. 

Thompson's  AUtdo  .    Purdy-s  Columbian  Navigator  ;    MalhamV 
AorW  OatOlter.) 
BARTIN,  or  BAUTAN,  RIVER. 


BARTON-I..K  '  LAV.       I! >UIU>HIKK.] 

HAKToN-U'nN  lH'MlfKl!,  Lincolnshire,  a  market-town  in  the 
wapentake  of  Yorboroiigh  and  division  of  Lindsey.  It  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  in  53°  41'  N.  lat,  0°  25'  V, 

miles  N.  by  K.  from  Lincoln,  155  miles  N.  from  London  by  rood,  and 
178  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway :  the  population  of  the 
town  in  1851  was  3866.     The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archder. 
and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Barton  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  once  surrounded 
jy  a  rampart  and  fosse,  the  remains  of  which  are  .-till  visible  in  what 
ate  called  '  the  castle  dykes,'  and  was  probably  otherwise  fortified 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  who  often  wasted 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  Barton  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  one  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Humber.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  held  a 
higher  rank  than  most  of  the  eastern  ports. 

Barton  contains  two   large  parish  churches.      St.   Petcr'a   church 
appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest     The 
tower,  which  is  older  than  the  body  of  the  church,  is  an  »!• 
considerable  architectural  interest     The  front  of  it*  lower  compart- 
ment presents  two  rows  of  pillars,  the  lower  row  supporting  round 
and  the  higher  pointed  arches.    The  windows  in  the  lower  and  upper- 
most compartments  of  the  tower  have  round  arches,  but  in  the  blank 
windows  of  the  middle  compartment  the  arches  are  pointed.     The 
surface  is  so  covered  with  projecting  strips  of  stone-work  as  to  a- 
divided  into  irregular  panels.     This  tower,  with  the  building  w  • 
it,  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  examples  of  undoubted  A 
architecture.     (Bloxam's  'Principles  of  Gothic  Architecture;'   1 
man's  'Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture'  h 
land.')     The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a  very  handsome  structure  of  the 
14th  century,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  merchants  of  ]'. 
as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  older  church.     Service  is  ]>rrf 
nately  in  each  church.     A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  built  in  1840, 
and  there  fire  several  chapels  belonging  to  the  Dissenters.     The  town 
consists  of  several  well-built  streets,  with  good  inns  ;  hut  liesidca  the 
churches  it  contains  no  public  building  that  requires  notice.    A  court- 
leet  is  held  half-yearly  at  Barton  for  the  cognisance  of  offences  com- 
mitted in  the  town,  and  a  county  court  ia  also  held  here. 

The  chief  importance  of  Barton  for  many  centurion  was  <1> 
from  its  position  on  the  great  line  of  route  from  London  to  Hull, 
there  being  a  ferry  across  the  Humber  at  this  spot.  A  ferry  here  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  Soon  after  the  application  of  steam- 
boats to  river  navigation,  this  was  made  a  steam-ferry ;  but  i 
railway  proceedings  hare  wholly  deranged  the  former  line  of  traffic 
at  Barton.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  railway 
approaches  the  northern  coast  uf  Lincolnshire  at  three  points — Bai  ton, 
New  Holland,  and  Great  Grimsby ;  and  in  order  to  brinj,'  tin'  Hull 
and  London  traffic  on  the  line,  a  steam-ferry  in  connection  witli  the 
railway  has  been  established  from  New  Holland  to  Hull,  exactly 
opposite.  This  ferry,  the  engineering  arrangements  of  which  were 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  completeness  in  1849,  threw  Barton  out 
of  the  great  line  of  route  ;  and  compensation  was  paid  to  the  owners 
of  the  Barton  ferry. 

There  are  in  Barton  corn-mills,  breweries,  malt-kiln?,  tanneries, 
lime-kilns,  brick  and  tile  works,  pottery  works,  whiting  works,  rope 
and  sail  and  some  other  manufactories. 

BARTON-UPON-IRWELL.     [LAXCASIIIHI:.] 

liAKWK'K.   or  HAltWICK  IN  Kl.MKTT,  West  Riding  of  York 
shire,  a  parish  and  the  seat  of  a  Gilbert  Poor-Law  Iiu  orp, .ration,  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Skyrock.  The  villa. 
in  63°  49'  N.  lat,  1°  23'  W.  long.,  18  miles  S.W.  from  York,  8  mil. -H 
E.  by  N.  from  Leeds,  and  191  miles  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  road  : 
the  population  of  the  entire  parish,  which  includes  the  town 
Barwick  and  Roundhay  as  well  as  several  hamlet  .  in  1  >.".  I  w  > 
that  of  the  township  of  Barwick  was  193».     The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.     Rorwick  (iilbort 
Incorporation  contains  42  parishes  and  townships  with  an  an  ,-i  of 
67,044  acres,  and  a  population  in  18.11  of  17,565.     The  chuivh.  d.  <li 
cated  to  All  Saints,  is  the  only  Imildin  There 

is  an  endowed  Free  school  for  14  poor  children,  (in  Town  Hill  arc 
some  traces  of  a  castle,  the  erection  of  which  has  been  somewhat 
vaguely  attributed  (••  K.dwin.  kite,-  of  Northunihria. 

HAS,  or  BATZ,  an  island  off  the  north  coast  of  the  dcp:u'n- 
FinUtcrre  in  France.     It  lies  N.N.\V.  of  the  town  of  Roscoff,  is  alsrnt 
3  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad,  and  in  distant  from  the  mainland 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.     A  lighthouse,  with  a  revolving  liuhl 
of  the  first  class  eclipsed  every  alternate  minute,  i*  a  hill 

223  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in   48°  45'  N.  lat,  4"  2'  W.  long.     The 
island  contains  three  villages.     Four  batteries  and  two  forts,  one  on 
the  east  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  isle  form  its  defences.    Tho 
men  are  exclusively  devoted  to  fishing;  the  women  cultivate  tl. 
which  is  bare  and  unproductive.    The  channel  between  the  island  ami 
the  mainland  of  Finisterre  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships,  and  nf!<  >nl- 
shelter  against  northerly  and  southerly  winds  in  the  channel.     It  is 
exposed  to  west  winds,  from  which  however  there  is  shelter  to  east- 
ward in  the  adjacent  bay  of  Morlaix.     (Dictionnaire  de  la  France.) 
I '.As  KN  HA8SET.     [LoiRK,  HA! 
BASEL,  BASLE,  or  BALE,  CANTON  OF,  the  most  north-western 
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of  the  22  Swiss  Cantons,  is  bounded  E.  by  Aargau,  S.  and  S.W.  by 
Soleure,  W.   by  Berne  and   the  French    department    of  Haut-Rhin, 
N.  and  N.E.  by  Baden  and  the  Rhine.     It  extends  about  23  miles 
in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  14   miles  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  the  average  breadth  being  only  about  9  miles,  owing 
to  the  irregularity  of  its  form.     The  area  of  the  canton  is  184  square  : 
miles :  its  population  including  the  divisions  of  Bale-Ville  and  Bale-  ' 
Campagne  in  1850  was  77,385,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  were  Roman 
Catholics,   and   four-fifths   Protestants,   according    to    the   Helvetic 
Confession  of  Faith. 

The  greater  part  of  the  canton  lies  upon  or  between  the  lateral 
offsets  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  the  principal  ridge  of  which  divides 
the  southern  part  of  the  canton  from  Soleure.  The  northern  part 
of  the  canton  slopes  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  forms  a 
plain  round  the  town  of  Basel.  This  part  of  the  territory  is  very 
fertile  in  corn  and  wine ;  the  rest  abounds  in  rich  pastures  which 
feed  considerable  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  Rhine  supplies 
good  fish  in  abundance.  The  other  river  of  the  canton  ia  the  Birs, 
which  rises  in  the  Miinster  Thai  in  the  former  Bishopric  of  Basel, 
enters  the  canton  at  ^Esch,  passes  by  the  field  of  St.  Jacob,  memorable 
for  tlie  battle  between  the  Swiss  and  the  French  in  1444,  and  joins 
the  Rh:'ie  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Basel.  It  is 
a  mountain  river,  rapid,  and  subject  to  sudden  floods. 

The  Canton  of  Basel  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  two  of  which, 
namely,  Riehen  and  Klein  Huningen,  are  north  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
others,  Farnspurg,  Homburg,  Waldenburg,  Miinchenstein,  and  Liech- 
stall,  are  south  of  that  river.  In  1833  in  consequence  of  internal 
disputes  which  occasioned  the  interference  of  the  Diet,  the  town  of 
Basel  with  the  two  small  districts  north  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  to  the  south  adjoining  its  walls,  were  formed  into  a 
separate  state  or  republic  called  Bale-Ville,  or  Basel  Town  :  the  rest 
of  the  canton,  composed  of  the  five  larger  districts,  forms  another 
republic  called  Basel  Country,  with  Liechstall  a  town  of  about  2000 
iiih.iliitants  for  its  capital.  Each  of  these  two  states  sent  a  deputy  to 
the  Helvetic  Diet,  but  the  two  had  only  one  vote  between  them,  and 
if  they  did  not  agree  the  vote  was  null.  Under  the  new  constitution 
of  Swit/erland  each  of  the  two  divisions  returns  one  member  to  the 
Senate  or  Council  of  State.  Bale-Ville  sends  one  member  and  Bale- 
Campagne  two  members  to  the  National  Council.  The  manufacturers, 
the  capitalists,  and  the  principal  traders  are  in  the  town  of  Basel ;  the 
other  part  is  entirely  agricultural.  The  funds  of  the  university,  the 
church,  and  school  endowments  were  divided  between  the  two  frac- 
tions of  the  canton.  The  library  of  the  university  which  contained 
between  30,000  and  40,000  volumes  was  likewise  divided.  The  lan- 
guage is  a  dialect  of  the  Swiss-German,  but  French  is  generally 
understood  in  the  town  and  also  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

(Geoffraphiicha  Lexicon  der  Schweiz ;  Ebel's  Manuel  do,  Voyayeur  ; 
Dandolo's  Surizzera  Occidentale.) 

BASEL,  BASLE,  or  BALE,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton 
of  Basel,  now  of  the  republic  of  Bale-Ville,  is  the  largest  although 
not  the  most  populous  town  in  Switzerland.  It  contains  within  its 
walls  the  site  of  the  fortress  Basilia,  built  by  Valentinian  I.  After 
the  destruction  in  A.D.  450  of  Augusta  Rauracorum  [AUGST]  this  town 
gradually  rose  into  consequence.  It  early  became  an  episcopal  see.  In 
!»1 7  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Magyars  ;  but  although  it  suffered 
at  later  dates  repeatedly  from  the  plague,  and  in  1336  from  a  terrible 
earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  a  conflagration  that  lasted  eight 
days  and  almost  destroyed  the  whole  town,  it  recovered  from  these 
disasters,  and  maintained  its  rank  as  a  free  city  of  the  German  empire. 
It»  brave  citizens  successfully  resisted  the  surrounding  nobility.  In 
the  year  1460  the  University  of  Basel  was  established,  after  the  citizens 
had  obtained  permission  by  a  bull  from  Pope  Pius  II.  The  internal 
'fions  which  had  distracted  it  having  also  subsided,  Basel  was 
then  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  in  the  possession  of  a  small  terri- 
tory. In  1501  it  entered  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  being  then  the  most 
flourishing  town  of  Switzerland  and  an  important  trading  place.  In 
consequence  of  the  town  adopting  (1527)  reformed  principles  the 
bishop  left  it,  from  which  time  it  has  been  entirely  independent.  But 
down  to  the  latest  times  its  population  has  gradually  diminished, 
which  circumstance  has  been  partly  ascribed  to  the  almost  complete 
I'xclinion  of  strangers  from  becoming  burghers  of  Basel,  and  none  but 
burghers  being  allowed  to  carry  on  business  in  that  city. 

I'mm  1431  till  1448  Basel  was  the  seat  of  a  great  council.  During 
the  18th  century  numerous  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as 
well  as  other  works,  were  printed  in  this  town.  In  the  year  1795  the 
peace  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  France  and  Spain,  was  con- 
cluded within  its  walls. 

Basel  is  situated  in  47°  3'  N.  lat.,  1°  35'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  at  the  point  where  the  Rhine 
changes  its  western  into  a  northern  course.  The  Rhine  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  Great  and  Little  (Gross  and  Klein)  Basel,  which  are 
connected  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Great  Basel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
illiinf,  is  built  on  rather  uneven  ground.  The  whole  town  contained 
in  1850  a  population  of  29,555,  of  whom  upwards  of  24,000  were  Pro- 
testants. Some  parts  of  the  town  have  still  an  ancient  appearance. 
The  streets  of  Great  Basel  are  mostly  confined  and  crooked ;  in  the  sub- 
urbs and  Little  Basel  they  are  broad  and  regular.  There  are  numerous 
public  fountains  in  the  town.  Of  the  churches  the  Minister  (cathedral), 


which  stands  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  town,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It 
was  built  in  1019.  and  contains  among  other  monuments  the  tomb  of 
Erasmus.  Its  two  steeples  are  each  205  feet  high.  Adjoining  to  it 
is  the  great  hall  in  which  the  Council  of  Basel  held  its  sittings,  and 
a  fine  cloister.  The  town-house  contains  two  large  and  finely-orna- 
mented halls.  The  town  has  several  fine  public  buildings,  among 
which  are  the  post-office,  the  casino,  and  the  theatre. 

The  Pfalz  (Palatium),  near  the  Miinster,  which  is  a  terrace  raised 
on  a  wall  75  feet  above  the  Rhino,  and  planted  with  horse-chestnut 
trees,  commands  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  river,  the  town,  and  the 
country.  Besides  the  university  Basel  has  many  religious,  literary, 
and  scientific  societies,  schools,  and  several  public  and  private  libraries ; 
the  university  library  is  very  valuable,  and  contains  a  collection  of 
paintings,  drawings,  and  wood-cuts  by  Holbein.  There  are  several 
charitable  institutions. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  and  of  the  canton  is  silk-ribbons, 
which  are  exported  to  the  value  of  12,000,000  francs  annually,  chiefly 
to  America.  The  transit  trade  employs  many  hands.  Business  in 
bills  of  exchange  and  the  wine  and  book  trade  are  also  considerable. 
There  are  likewise  large  tanneries,  tobacco  manufactories,  &c.  Basel 
has  direct  communication  by  railway  with  Germany  by  the  trunk  line  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  with  Paris,  via  Strasbourg  and  Nancy. 

Basel  is  the  birthplace  of  Euler  ;  of  James,  John,  and  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli ;  and  of  Buxtorf.  It  contends  with  the  Bavarian  towns  of 
Griinstadt  and  Augaburg  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Holbein. 

(Communication  from  Zurich,  Switzerland.) 

BASFORD,  Nottinghamshire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Basford  and  northen  division  of  the  wapentake 
of  Broxtow,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Lene,  in 
52°  58'  N.  lat.,  1°  10'  W.  long.,  2  miles  N.W.  from  Nottingham,  126 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  London :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish, 
which  includes  several  hamlets,  in  1851  was  10,093.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Nottingham  and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
Basford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  43  parishes  and  townships,  with  an 
area  of  88,039  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  64,923. 

The  village  lies  in  a  bottom,  amid  scenery  of  the  richest  character. 
The  church  is  large  and  has  a  handsome  spire.  There  is  a  district 
church  at  New  Basford  of  recent  erection.  There  are  meeting-houses 
for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  General  Baptists,  and  Scotch 
Baptists.  There  are  National  and  Infant  schools ;  and  Daily  and 
Sunday  schools  are  connected  with  the  various  chapels.  The  village 
owes  its  importance  almost  entirely  to  its  manufacturing  industry. 
Hardly  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agriculture.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  hosiery,  frame-work  knitting,  lace  and 
lace-making  machinery.  There  are  cotton-mills,  dye-houses,  and 
bleaching-grounds,  and  several  corn-mills. 

BASHAN  (from  two  Hebrew  words,  signifying  'fertile  soil')  is 
called  by  the  Septuagint  Basan,  by  Eusebius  Basanites,  and  by 
Josephus  and  Ptolemams  Batansea.  Bashan  belonged  to  Gilead  in  the 
widest  sense  (Jos.  xiii.  30,  31),  but  in  a  stricter  sense  it  was  distin- 
guished from  and  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead  (Jos.  xvii.  1,5;  xx. 
8  ;  2  Kings  x.  33  ;  Micah  vii.  14).  Bashan  comprehended  Golan  and 
its  territory  (Deut.  iv.  43  ;  Jos.  xxi.  27),  and  bordered  in  the  north 
upon  the  Syrian  districts  Geshuri  and  Maachathi :  in  the  south  it  did 
not  reach  to  the  river  Jabbok.  (Deut.  iii.  13-16.)  Its  western  boun- 
dary was  the  Jordan,  and  the  eastern  limits  are  undefined.  Bashau, 
or  Bantansea,  is  now  called  El-Bottein,  or  Belad  Erbad,  a  district 
south  of  Dicholan  and  west  of  Hauran.  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt 
have  described  in  their  travels  the  geology  of  El-Bottein. 

Bashan  was  a  kingdom  under  Amoritish  sovereigns  who  resided  in 
Ashtaroth  and  in  Edrei.  (Deut.  i.  4;  Jos.  ix.  10;  xii.  4.)  Og  was 
the  last  king  of  the  Amoritish  dynasty.  In  the  battle  of  Edrei,  about 
the  year  B.C.  1452,  the  Israelites  smote  Og,  with  his  sons,  and  all  his 
people,  until  there  was  none  left  alive;  and  they  possessed  his  laud. 
(Num.  xxi.  33-35.)  Moses  gave  Bashan  unto  the  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  (Deut.  iii.  13)  B.C.  1451.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  Bashan  belonged  to  the  tetrarchia  of  Philippus  (Joseph.  '  Antiquit.' 
xv.  10,  1 ;  xviii.  4,  6 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6,  3),  and  afterwards  to  the 
tetrarchia  of  Agrippa  II.  (' Antiquit.' xx. '7, 1.)  The  fertile  plains  of 
Bashan  produced  men  of  such  uncommon  stature  that  it  was  called 
the  Land  of  Giants.  (Deut.  iii.  13.)  The  oaks,  sheep,  and  oxen  were 
proverbially  fine.  (Isa.  ii.  13;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6;  Zech.  xi.  2;  compare 
Jer.  1.  19 ;  Micah  vii.  14  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  14  ;  Ps.  xxii.  13 — ill  the  English 
Bible  verse  12,  but  in  Hebrew  verse  13.)  These  plains  are  intersected 
by  basalt  ridges,  which  are  prolongations  of  the  Antilibanus,  the 
mountains  of  which  being  higher  than  Zion  are  alluded  to  in  Psalm 
Ixviii.  15,  16.  It  appears  from  various  ruins  that  the  towns  of  Bashan 
were  chiefly  built  on  heights.  Porphyrius  was  a  native  of  Bataniea. 

BASHEE  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  five  islands  and  four  rocky  islets, 
lying  between  Luzon  the  great  Philippine  island  and  Formosa,  between 
20°  and  21°  N.  lat.,  and  near  122°  E.  long.  The  five  islands  which  ore 
inhabited  were  named  by  Dampier,  who  visited  them,  Bashee,  Orange, 
Groat,  Monmouth,  and  Grafton-  islands.  The  name  of  Bashee  was 
given  in  consequence  of  the  addiction  of  the  natives  to  the  use  of  a 
spirituous  liquor  which  they  distil  from  rice  and  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane,  and  to  which  liquor  the  name  of  Bashee  is  applied.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  strong  athletic  race,  and  are  described  as  very 
inoffensive  in  their  manners. 


BASHKIRS. 


BASIUCATA. 


The  Spaniards  were  induced  to  take  possession  of  them  islands  in 
1788,  from  observing  that  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  wear 
thick  golden  wire  M  an  ornament  The  gold  is  washed  down  from 
the  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  governor  resides  with  a  small  establishment  of  soldiers  and 
ecclesiastics  on  Orafton  Island,  on  the  western  side  of  which  is  a  good 
•achoring-ground.  The  islands  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
and  produce  sugar-canes,  plantains,  yams,  and  other  vegetables.  They 
likewise  contain  numerous  flocks  of  goats  and  a  great  abundance  of  hogs. 

(Dampier'a  Voyage* ;  Heares's  Voy  age  to  tfootka  Sound  ;  Hamilton's 
Eatt  India  Gazetteer.) 

BASHKIRS,  or  more  correctly  BASHKURS.  The  province  of 
Orenburg,  which  lies  between  the  provinces  of  Tobolsk,  Perm,  Vjatka, 
Kasan,  Ssimbirsk,  Ssaratoff,  and  Astrakhan,  and  adjoins  the  territory 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  which  also  forma  part  of  the  province 
of  Orenburg,  and  is  bordered  by  the  Caspian,  is  separated  from  the 
steppe  of  the  Kirghiz-Cossacka  by  the  Ural,  I'i,  and  Oby,  and  is 
principally  inhabited  by  what  are  termed  military  tribes.  The 
Orenburg  line  extends  2000  vents  (about  1S26  miles)  from  Sverino- 
golovsk  to  Ourjew,  meeting  the  boundary  of  Siberia  in  the  north  and 
the  banks  of  the  Caspian  in  the  south.  This  line  by  which  the 
Russian  provinces  are  separated  from  the  Kirghiz-Cossack  territory, 
describes  at  the  same  time  a  zigzag  of  which  8verinogolov.sk,  Orsk, 
and  Ourjew  form  the  prominent  points  on  the  Kirghiz  side.  [OREN- 
BURG.] The  occupation  and  maintenance  of  this  line  is  the  principal 
duty  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  the 
Coesacks  of  Orenburg  and  the  Ural,  the  Bashkirs^Meshtshuses,  and 
Teptars,  in  conjunction  with  twelve  battalions  of  infantry,  a  portion 
of  whom  are  settled  as  colonists  in  these  regions.  The  colonies  of 
Coisacks  are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line  and  the  communication 
between  them  is  kept  up  by  means  of  piquets  and  patroles,  stationed 
about  two  or  three  miles  from  each  other  at  signal  posts  covered  with 
straw.  Independently  of  a  few  tracts  held  by  the  crown,  or  by 
fnsssrVn.  nobles,  manufacturers,  or  private  persona,  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Orenburg  and  some  portions  of  the  adjacent  provinces 
belong  to  the  Bashkirs ;  setting  aside  the  political  subdivision  of  their 
territory  into  circles,  it  is  distributed  into  cantons,  clanships,  jurtcs, 
and  villages.  The  cantons  are  twelve  in  number,  of  these  the  three 
first  and  smallest  lie  within  the  province  of  Perm,  and  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  eleventh  within  that  of  Vjatka.  Each  canton,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  duties  which  its  inhabitants  have  to  discharge  in 
the  field,  is  subject  to  a  Bashkir  elder,  but  in  all  other  respects  they 
are  under  the  regular  civil  authorities.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from 
what  source  the  Bashkirs  derive  their  descent ;  they  are  Mohammedan 
Sunnites,  speak  the  Tartar  dialect,  call  themselves  Baahkurs,  shave 
their  heads,  wear  a  small  vest  terminating  in  a  point  behind,  a  high 
flat-crowned  cap,  an  outer  garment  like  an  Asiatic  sleeping-robe  with 
a  girdle,  and  carry  a  pike  and  bow  and  quiver ;  those  who  are  able 
to  obtain  a  sabre  wear  it,  but  fire-arms  are  a  rarity  among  them, 
although  one-half  of  such  as  are  upon  active  service  are  required  to 
provide  themselves  with  them.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  these 
people,  for  we  have  scarcely  any  record  of  them  before  the  date  of  their 
subjection  by  the  Czar  John  the  Terrible.  There  exists  however  a  tradi- 
tion among  them,  that  they  are  descendantsof  the  Buriates,  a  Mongolian 
race  who  live  about  the  bank*  of  the  Irkutsk,  and  that  their  ancestors 
were  driven  out  by  invaders  from  the  south,  and  taking  a  south- 
westerly course  across  the  Ural  Mountains  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
thaw  mountains.  The  received  opinion  however  is  that  they  are  a 
remnant  of  the  Nogay -Tartars,  and  some  consider  them  to  'be  the 
'  Bash-urn,' great  thieves  or  good-for-nothing  fellows,  who  remained 
behind  when  the  Nogays  abandoned  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  settled  farther  in  Ada.  Physically  and  psychologically 
the  Bashkirs  form  a  race  between  the  Fins  and  Turks :  the  Fin  indeed 
ha*  a  decided  Mongolian  cast  of  features,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  Bashkirs  after  all  are  of  Turco-Mongolian  origin.  The  amount  of 
the  Bashkir  male  population  appear*,  according  to  Riitachkau,  to  have 
been  100,176  in  1754,  but  no  very  accurate  enumeration  then  existed, 
nor  doe*  there  now.  The  Bashkirs  do  not  pay  any  tax,  but  they  are 
bound  to  provide  pout-horses,  supply  men  for  the  frontier-cordons, 
and  hold  themselves  ready  for  any  foreign  service.  Their  liability  to 
•acre  begins  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  closes  with  that  of  forty-five. 

The  majority  of  this  people  subsist  by  rearing  cattle  and  a  few  by 
agriculture.     They  pass  the  winter  in  villages,  living  in  clean  v 
cabins ;  but  in  summer  all  are  abroad  with  their  herds  in  the  open 
field,  dwelling  under  tenU  of  felt     Prepared  hones'  milk  nnd  '  knit,' 

•  kind  of  cheese  as  hard  as  stone,  form  their  principal  food ;  and  they 
never  fail  to  take  a  stock  of  the  latter  with  them,  which  they  steep 
in  water  when  they  go  upon  service.     It  serves  them  for  a  length  of 
time  instead  of  bread  or  other  food.    Some  of  them  are  great  sports- 
own,  for  they  have  game  in  superabundance ;  and  the  use  of  the 
Mean  is  common  among  them. 

Thnr  customs  and  habit*  are  of  Tartar  origin,  with  the  c\ 
iale  dress,  which   is  evidently  Finnic:    their  liir 
Midas  at  Ufa;  they  have  no  longer  any  military  chieftain*,  but  for 

•  MDtury  part  have  shown  themselves  good  subjects  of  the  Russian 

In  disposition  they  are  faithful,  docile,  and  ready  to  oblige ; 
traveller  may  range  across  the  country  with  a*  much  security 
M  along  th«  safest  road  in  Europe. 


HAS  1 1. 1 1 'ATA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  S: 
which  nearly  coincides  with  ancient  Lucania,  is  bounded  \V.  l.y  thu 
Gulf  of  Policastro  and  the  province  of  Principato  Citra,  N.\V. 
by  1'rincipato  Ultra,  the  Capitanata,  aiid  the  Terra  di  B.-M 
E.  by  the  Terra  d'Otranto  and  the  Gulf  of  Toronto,  and  a  by  the 
province  of  Calabria  Citra.     It  lies  between  89"  56'  and  41°  8'  N.  lat, 
15°  22'  and  16°  49'  E.  long.     The  province  is  in  shape  an  irregular 
quadrilateral  with  two  of  its  angles  resting  on  the  Ofanto,  and  the 
other  two  lying  respectively  at  the  mouth  of  the  Noce  hi  the  < : 
Policastro  and  the  mouth  of  the  Bradano  in  the  Gulf  •  •>'  T.U-UI'  •.     IN 
greatest  length  extends  from  north-west  to  south-cast,  in  v 
turn  it  measures  between  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Ofanto  to  the 
north  of  Melfi  and  Monte  Pollino  on  the  southern  border  a  length  of 
90  miles.    The  breadth  of  the  province  at  its  touthern  , 
about  66  miles ;  at  its  northern  extremity  along  the  Ofanto,  where  the 
width  is  least,  about  35  miles.    The  whole  area  is  4145  square  miles  : 
the  population  in  1845  amounted  to  481,288. 

Basilicata  occupies  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Lucania,  the  remainder 
of  which  is  included  in  the  province  of  Principato  Citra.  It  lie* 
almost  wholly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
and  its  principal  rivers  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  or  the  I 
Sea,  as  the  Italians  call  it  The  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  between 
the  sources  of  the  Ofanto  on  one  side  and  those  of  the  Sele  on  the 
other  forms  a  largo  mass  above  Conza,  whence  two  lateral  branches 
project,  one  eastward  towards  the  peninsula  of  Otranto  and  another 
westward  to  Cape  Campanella ;  while  the  main  ridge  entering  ISaailicata 
north  of  the  town  of  Muro  bends  almost  due  east  to  1 1 
of  Avigliano  and  Acerenza,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Bradano  on  its  eastern 
and  the  Fiume  Bianco  on  its  south-western  slope  [APKXNINES.]  ."- 
of  the  source  of  the  Bradano  the  main  range  sends  oil  another  branch 
due  east,  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Bradano  and  the 
Bosiento.  In  this  projection  is  the  high  summit  called  Monte  Acuto, 
and  on  its  southern  slope  are  the  sources  of  the  Basiento  and  the  town 
of  Potenza.  From  this  point  the  main  ridge  runs  due  south  by  M 
Nuovo,  between  the  sources  of  the  Agri,  which  flows  eastward,  and 
those  of  the  Negro,  the  ancient  Tanager,  which  flows  towards  the 
north-north-west  to  meet  the  Sele.  The  main  Apennine  chain  then 
approaches  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  Lagonegro,  above 
which  is  the  lofty  group  called  Monti  Sirini,  in  the  deep  gloomy  val- 
leys on  the  eastern  side  of  which  the  Sins,  now  called  Sinno,  has  its 
source.  To  the  west  of  Lagonegro  is  the  secondary  chain  called  Monte 
Cocuzzo,  which  projects  from  the  main  chain  between  the  sources  of 
the  Galore  or  Negro  and  the  Trecchina  or  Noce,  and  running  south- 
ward along  the  right  bank  of  the  latter  forms  part  of  the  lioundary 
towards  Principato  Citra.  Farther  south  the  ridge  sweep.*  round  the 
source  of  the  Lao  and  enters  Calabria  east  of  Rotonda,  above  which 
towns  it  forms  the  lofty  summit  called  Monte  Pollino  (Mom  Apol- 
lineus),  which  is  the  highest  point  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kin 
being  above  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  Monte  Pollino  two  lateral 
ridges  spring,  one  northward  between  the  two  h,  «  the 

Sinno  and  another  north-eastward,  the  crest  of  which  from  M..nto 
Pollino  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kocca  Imperialc  form*  the  principal 
part  of  the  southern  boundary. 

A  small  part  of  the  province  lies  west  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  and  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  exten 
10  miles  along  the  coast  northward  from  the  mouth  o('  the  Trccchina. 
The  Trecchina,  which  is  also  called  Noce,  rices  in  the  angle  between 
the  Monte  Cocuzzo  and  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  and  nuin 
nearly  due  south,  partly  through  a  deep  glen,  into  which  s< 
gloomy  rrvines  open,  to  its  month  in  the  full'.  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course,  below  the  town  of  Trccchina,  it  runs  through  a  small  plain 
of  great  fertility.  In  this  part  of  the  province  are  the  towns  of  Lago- 
negro, Lauria,  and  Maratea.  In  the  first  inv;i  -.dy  by 
the  French  in  1806  the  valley  of  the  Noce  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the 
Neapolitan  army  near  Lagonegro. 

i  th  another  small  portion  of  Rapilicata  lies  on  the  i\ 
slope  of  the  Apennines  round  the  town  of  Muro  and  forms  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Sele,  a  tributary  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  It  is  drain. •.!  l.y 
the  Platano  and  the  Bianco,  which  unite  )>c!o\v  Victri  niul  form  a 
feeder  of  the  Sele.  The  Bianco  and  above  the  junction  the  Platano, 
to  the  north  of  Vietri,  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  western 
boundary  of  Basilicata. 

The  most  northern  part  of  the  province  belongs  to  flu*  ba^in  of  the 
Ofanto  and  contains  the  volcanic  region  of  Mount  Vultur,  th. 
volcanic  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines. 

The  Qfemin  rises  in  the  Apennines  in  the  pro- 

vince of  Principato  Ultra,  about  15  miles  west  from  '  r  San 

Angelo  dei  Lombard!.    It  flows  at  first  eastward,  and  a  little  below 
Conza  becomes  the  dividing  line  between  Basilicata  and  1'rin. 
Ultra.     Thence  It  winds  round  to  the  northward  and  flows  am.. 
mountains  in  a  deep  narrow  glen  as  far  as  the  mountainous  proj> 
to  tl».  north  of  Melfi  and  Mount  Vultur,  and   thence  it,  divid. 

..f  Cnpitanata  from  those  of  Basilicata  .  its  month 

\driatic,  5  miles  north-west  of  Barletta.     Like  most  It 
rivers  it  is  subject  to  floods  in  winter,  and  after  heavy  rains  on  the 
mountains    it   then    becomes    an    impetuous    torrent,    the.    roar   of 
which  is  heard  a  long  way  off,  amply  justifying  the  epithet  'longe 
Ronantcm,'  given  to  it  by  Horace  ('Carm.  iv.  9).     In  summer  h- 
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the  Ofanto  ia  a  very  inconsiderable  river  and  readily  fordable  at  any 
point.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  crosses  the  plain  of  Apulia. 
A  little  to  the  north  of  Canosa  are  the  ruins  of  Cannae.  [BARI, 
TERRA  DI.)  This  part  of  the  river  has  a  very  tortuous  course.  The 
direct  distance  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  only  about 
70  miles,  but  the  length  of  the  stream  along  its  winding  course  is 
above  120  miles.  The  Ofanto  has  no  feeders  of  importance. 

The  region  of  Mount  Vultur  is  isolated  between  the  two  little  rivers 
Fiume  d'Atella  and  Rendina,  which  enter  the  Ofanto,  the  former 
below  Rionero,  the  latter  a  little  above  Lavello.  It  extends  north 
and  south  from  15  to  20  miles,  and  it  has  a  breadth  of  about  20  miles. 
Mount  Vultur  itself  is  situated  between  Melfi  and  Rionero  and  is 
above  3000  feet  high.  It  is  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  but  its 
active  period  must  be  ascribed  to  an  age  long  antecedent  to  the  com- 
mencement of  historical  records.  There  is  now  no  appearance  of 
lava-streams  in  any  part  of  the  mountain.  Lava  exists  of  course  in 
abundance,  but  in  a  form  so  compact  as  to  resemble  basalt,  and  its 
cavities  abound  with  haiiyne  or  latialite,  which  is  also  found  in  the 
volcanic  formations  of  Vesuvius,  and  Andernach  on  the  Rhine.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  mountain  are  clothed  with  dense  forests,  above 
which  the  most  ancient  crater  is  reached.  The  edge  of  this  crater  is 
broken  by  several  gaps,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  circle  of  hills.  Its 
interior  is  covered  in  parts  with  magnificent  beeches  and  oaks,  and  in 
others  are  large  patches  of  rich  pasture.  Higher  up  is  another  crater 
and  a  conical  peak  which  forms  the  apex  of  the  mountain.  On  the 
edge  of  this  crater,  the  interior  of  which  is  also  covered  with  forest 
timber,  ia  a  Franciscan  convent.  The  views  from  the  summit  over 
the  rich  and  sombre  scenery  of  Mount  Vultur  itself,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ridges  of  the  Apennines,  parted  by  the  dark  glen  of  the  wind- 
ing Ofanto,  are  peculiarly  fine.  The  prospect  extends  eastward  to 
Monte  Gargano  and  the  Adriatic.  The  line  joining  Mount  Vultur  and 
the  Island  of  Ischia,  another  extinct  volcano  to  the  west  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  passes  through  Vesuvius,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Daubeny ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  igneous  caverns  of  Vesuvius  are  violently 
excited  that  any  evidences  of  volcanic  action  show  themselves  in  Mount 
Vultur.  Then  earthquakes  of  greater  or  less  violence  are  felt,  and 
from  two  small  lakes  in  the  largest  crater  carbonic  and  other  gases 
are  emitted  and  columns  of  water  thrown  up.  A  visitation  of  earth- 
quake took  place  on  the  14th  of  August  1851,  which  was  attended  with 
very  disastrous  effects  :  these  will  be  more  particularly  alluded  to  in 
our  notice  of  the  towns  of  this  district.  No  less  than  twelve  distinct 
cones  have  been  traced  upon  Mount  Vultur.  The  mountain  is 
separated  by  a  deep  chasm  or  ravine  in  the  lava  from  the  town  of 
Melfi  on  the  north,  but  a  long  ridge  projects  in  that  direction,  which 
seems  to  have  caused  the  great  bend  in  the  Ofanto  before  this  river 
enters  the  plain  of  Apulia. 

Mount  Vultur  is  50  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sele  in 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  and  45  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ofauto. 
Violent  storms  often  occur  in  the  mountain,  and  impetuous  hurricanes 
frequently  sweep  through  its  ravines  and  valleys.  A  violent  wind 
sweeping  down  from  the  mountain  across  the  parched  plain  of  Apulia 
is  said  to  have  materially  contributed  to  Hannibal's  victory  at  Cannae 
over  the  Romans,  who  were  so  posted  that  the  dust  blew  into  their 
eyes.  Mount  Vultur  has  been  immortalised  by  Horace  in  his  account 
of  a  youthful  adventure  upon  it  ('Carm.'  iii.  4).  In  the  tufa  of  the 
mountain  are  many  large  caverns,  which  have  often  been  the  haunts 
of  banditti ;  the  mountain  caves  near  Barile  are  inhabited. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  province  of  Basilicata  lies  east  of  the  main 
Apennine  ridge  and  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Four  rivers 
(Bradano,  Basiento,  Agri,  and  Sinno)  run  through  it  from  west  to  east, 
forming  as  many  long  valleys,  bounded  by  offsets  from  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  These  offsets  slope  down  gradually  towards  the 
sea,  until  they  sink  into  low  plains  at  the  distance  of  about  10  miles 
from  the  coast.  These  were  the  plains  of  Metapontum  and  Heraclea, 
renowned  in  former  times  as  now  for  their  fertility  in  corn. 

The  Bradano,  the  ancient  Bradanut,  rises  in  a  lake  near  Atella, 
which  gives  name  to  a  splendid  baronial  mansion  of  the  13th  century 
(Caatel  di  Lago  Pesole)  belonging  to  the  princely  family  of  Pamphili. 
The  river  flows  south-east  ia  a  deep  valley,  gathering  the  waters  of  the 
main  Apennine  chain  as  far  as  Potenza  on  the  west,  and  those  of  the 
Murgie  di  Gravina  and  Altainura  on  the  north.  Its  principal  feeders  on 
the  north  are  the  Vasentello,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  towards 
the  Terra  di  Ban,  and  the  Gravina.  The  whole  course  of  the  river 
from  its  source  to  ita  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  is  about  70  miles. 
In  ancient  times  the  Bradanus  divided  Lucania  and  the  territories  of 
Tarontum  and  Metapontum  from  Calabria,  as  it  now  does  for  a  short 
distance  above  its  mouth  the  provinces  of  Basilicata  and  Terra  di  Bari. 
In  the  plain  on  its  right  bank,  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  forming  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
Metapontum,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  and  the  death-place  of  Pythagoras.  Between  the  Bradano  and 
the  Basiento,  which  rivers  are  only  4  miles  distant  from  each  other,  is 
a  square  tower  called  Torre-a-Mare,  built  on  the  sea-shore  by  the  Ange- 
vine  kings  aa  a  station  for  coast-guards.  The  sea  however  has  receded 
all  along  thin  coast,  owing  to  the  deposits  of  the  rivers,  so  that  Torre- 
a-Mare  in  now  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  The  town  of 
Bemalda,  which  is  fl  miles  from  Torre-a-Mare  in  the  interior,  is  chiefly 
built  of  old  materials  carried  away  from  the  ruins  of  Metapontum. 


Corn  is  still  the  chief  produce  of  this  plain,  and  it  formerly  constituted 
the  great  source  of  wealth  of  the  people  of  Metapontum,  whose  medals 
bear  the  wheat-sheaf  as  a  mark  of  the  fertility  of  the  country. 

The  Basiento,  the  ancient  Casuentus,  rises  in  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  near  Potenza,  and  flowing  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bradano 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  at  a  distance  of  about  5  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  The  Basiento  flows  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
site  of  Metapontum,  which  stood  in  the  plain  between  the  two  rivers. 
It  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  in  winter,  and  at  a  ford  in  summer,  about 
3  miles  from  the  sea.  The  next  river  that  crosses  the  plain  to  the 
southward  is  the  Salandrella,  which  rises  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Caperino,  a  secondary  chain  of  the  Apennines,  to  the  east  of  Laureu- 
zana,  and  flows  parallel  to  the  Basiento  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
By  some  the  Salandrella  is  identified  with  the  ancient  Acalaudrus ; 
but  others  suppose  the  Acalandrus  to  be  represented  by  the  Calaudro, 
which  falls  into  the  gulf  about  10  miles  south  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Sinno,  near  Roseto  in  Calabria.  Between  the  Salandrella  and  the 
Agri,  the  next  river  to  the  south,  the  ground  becomes  uneven,  and  is 
partly  planted  with  olives,  and  partly  covered  with  underwood. 

The  Ayri,  the  ancient  Aciris,  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Marsico 
Nuovo,  and  flows  nearly  east  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  below  Policoro, 
j  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heraclea.  The  ground  near  Policoro  is  hilly 
j  and  well  clothed  with  forests,  in  which  the  wild  boar  abounds.  The 
j  bronze  tables  called  Heraclean,  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  of  Naples, 
I  were  found  near  Policoro ;  they  are  covered  with  inscriptions  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  About  9  miles  N.\V.  from  Policoro,  between  the  village 
of  Tursi  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Agri,  ia  the  site  of  the  first  battle 
which  Pyrrhus  fought  against  the  Romans,  B.C.  280.  The  bronzes  of 
Siris  now  in  the  British  Museum  were  found  much  higher  up  the 
valley  of  the  Agri  at  a  place  called  Saponara.  The  principal  feeder  of 
tho  Agri  is  the  Basileto,  which  flowing  from  the  mountains  east  of 
Laurenzaua,  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  west  of  Montalbano.  The 
Agri  is  a  considerable  river,  and  the  only  one  in  Basilicata  on  which  a 
ferry  is  kept  in  summer.  Polieoro  is  a  large  house  and  farm,  once 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  now  to  the  Prince  of  Gerace.  The  estate 
occupies  the  whole  space  between  the  Agri  and  the  Sinno,  about  4 
miles  in  length,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  hills  inland,  which  is  nearly 
an  equal  distance.  Above  the  hills  the  higher  mountains  of  the  interior 
of  Basilicata  are  seen,  with  the  towns  of  Tursi,  Piaticci,  and  Montalbauo. 
The  estate  of  Policoro  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  every  variety 
of  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  besides  pasture  for  large  herds  of  cattle. 
The  principal  revenue  however  arises  from  the  oil  and  liquorice. 
The  country  abounds  with  game  of  every  sort,  from  the  rabbit  to  the 
deer  and  wild  boar.  The  precise  site  of  Heraclea  is  not  known  ;  the 
Aciris  flowed  near  it  on  the  north  and  the  Siris  on  the  south.  A  few 
stones,  fragments  of  statues,  medals,  and  also  earthen  vases  have  been 
found  about  a  mile  from  Policoro. 

The  Sinno,  the  last  river  of  any  importance  that  crosses  the  plain, 
is  the  ancient  Sirii.  It  rises  in  a  deep  gloomy  valley  of  the  Monti 
Sirini,  as  the  Apennines  east  of  Lagouegro  are  called,  and  winding 
between  high  ridges  first  to  the  north-east  and  then  to  the  south-east, 
it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  six  miles  south  from  the  Agri  after  a  course 
of  about  60  miles.  It  receives  the  Serapotamo  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  Rubbio  and  Sermento  from  the  Monte  Polliuo  on  the  right.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Sinno,  now  as  in  ancient  times,  flows 
through  luxuriant  forests.  The  port  of  Siris  was  probably  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Sinno,  where  there  is  now  an  open  road  frequented  by 
vessels,  which  take  in  cargoes  of  corn,  liquorice,  and  other  produce 
of  the  country.  South  of  the  Sinno  the  mountains  close  upon  the  sea- 
coast.  The  whole  coast  of  Basilicata  from  the  Bradano  to  the  frontier 
near  Bocca  Imperiale,  which  village  is  in  the  province  of  Calabria,  is 
about  24  miles  in  length.  The  little  river  Cauna,  3  miles  S.  from  the 
Sinno,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Basilicata  and  Calabria  Citra. 
The  alluvial  plain  which  intervenes  between  the  coast  and  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  secondary  ridges  of  the  Apennines  has  a  width 
of  4  to  10  miles,  and  is  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  large  quantities  of 
liquorice,  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  tobacco,  olive-oil,  and  silk.  These 
articles  form  the  principal  exports  of  the  province.  The  rivers  above 
noticed,  and  indeed  all  the  rivers  of  the  province,  are  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  swollen  to  impetuous  torrents,  and  carry  down 
large  quantities  of  mud,  which  being  deposited  along  the  coast  is 
gradually  adding  to  the  width  of  the  plain.  Indeed  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  entire  plain  is  the  '  handiwork '  of  the  rivers. 

The  interior  of  Basilicata  is  mountainous  and  wild.  The  surface  is 
furrowed  by  innumerable  glens  and  valleys,  each  traversed  by  a 
torrent.  The  mountains  and  hills  are  occasionally  clothed  with  tim- 
ber, but  in  general  the  aspect  is  bare  and  stony.  The  principal 
timber-tree  is  the  pine,  from  which  turpentine  is  extracted.  The 
largest  forests  in  the  province  of  Basilioata  are  those  along  the  Sinno, 
those  about  Mount  Vultur,  and  those  that  surround  the  Costel  di  Lago 
Pesole,  near  Atella ;  these  last  cover  an  area  of  above  20,000  acres. 
Hogs,  goats,  and  sheep  are  fed  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  woods  and 
mountain  pastures,  where  they  are  exposed  to  danger  from  wolves  which 
descend  from  the  Apennines.  A  good  deal  of  silk  is  collected  in  the  val- 
leys. The  mule  is  preferred  to  the  horse  as  in  all  mountainous  countries, 
and  is  here  a  superior  animal,  for  the  horses  are  of  very  inferior  breed 
and  small.  Horned  cattle  are  not  very  numerous.  Maize  is  the  prevailing 
grain  crop,  and  bread  made  of  it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitnnts. 
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Buckwheat  aloo  in  grown  among  the  hills;  and  some  olive-oil 
is  made.  The  vineyards  of  Tumi,  Melfi,  Chiaramonte,  Pisticcio,  and 
MantallMio  are  famous  for  their  wines.  Saffron  is  grown.  A  large 
quantity  of  liquorice-juice  is  prepared  for  exportation ;  and  some 
cotton  tt  grown,  bat  chiefly  in  the  plain  along  the  Gulf  of  Toronto. 
The  manufacture*,  properly  so  called,  are  unimportant,  nnd  confined  to 
articles  of  home  consumption,  such  as  coarse  woollens,  linen,  soap, 
candles,  ftc.,  which  are  made  in  most  of  the  towns. 

The  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  is  composed  of  limestone,  which 
contains  rery  few  fouiln.  The  offshoots  also  contain  limestone,  but 
are  chiefly  composed  of  marls,  covered  in  ports  with  yellow  sand  or 
sandstone,  abounding  in  organic  remain",  and  gypsum.  In  many 
parts,  and  more  particularly  in  the  eastern  ridge  that  Iminds  the 
basin  of  the  Bradano  on  the  north,  the  limestone  rises  to  the  surface ; 
to  bleak  rocky  districts  of  this  nature  the  name  '  Hurgie '  is  given. 
The  limestone  here  as  elsewhere  abounds  in  caverns. 

In  the  hills  about  Montescaglioso  to  the  south  of  Matera,  and  not 
far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Bradano,  talc  is  found,  and  is  used  for 
glass  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Excepting  such  ports  of  the  province  as  skirt  a  few  leading  routes, 
the  interior  of  Basilicata  is  not  so  well  known  as  many  other  parts  of 
Italy.  The  inhabitants  are  descended  from  old  Lucanians,  and 
through  them  from  the  Samnites.  They  are  still  a  very  primitive 
people  in  their  manners  and  habits,  and  retain  the  love  of  hilla  which 
characterised  the  old  Samnite  stock.  Most  of  the  towns  and  villages 
are  built  on  hills.  The  great  plain  along  the  Gulf  of  Toronto,  which 
in  ancient  times  was  studded  with  populous  cities,  is  now  inhabited 
only  by  the  labourers  who  work  on  the  great  forms  into  which  it  is 
distributed.  Maize-bread  and  vegetables  form  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  common  people  cover  their  heads  with  a  cotton  or 
linen  handkerchief  or  cap,  and  envelop  their  feet  in  a  piece  of  hide 
instead  of  shoes.  In  a  few  places  some  of  the  poorer  class  live  in 
caverns  in  the  hills. 

The  want  of  good  roads,  which  arc  difficult  to  construct  in  a  very 
mountainous  country,  causes  most  parts  of  the  interior  to  be  inacces- 
sible to  all  except  the  hardy  pedestrian.  The  people  travel  little ; 
taverns  therefore  and  inns  are  few.  The  great  Colabrian  rood 
between  Naples  and  Reggio,  which  in  parts  coincides  with  the  ancient 
Aquilian  Way,  crosses  the  south-west  of  the  province,  passing  through 
Lagonegro  and  Castellucio ;  after  running  up  the  Vol  di  Piano,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Negro,  it  is  carried  by  some  fine  engineering  works 
across  the  Moute  Cocuzzo  into  Basilicata.  A  cross-road,  which  leaves 
the  Calabrian  road  at  Eboli  in  Principato  Citra,  runs  north-eastward 
across  the  Apennines,  and  traverses  the  north  of  Basilicata  through 
Muro  to  Melfi,  whence  branch-roads  run  to  Acerenza,  Lavello,  and  Canosa. 
Another  cross-road  leaves  the  Calabrian  road  at  Auletta  in  the  Val  di 
Piano,  and  crosses  the  hills  eastward  to  Potenza,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued eastward  through  Matera  to  Toronto,  and  through  Altamura 
to  Ban  on  the  Adriatic.  The  road  from  Taranto  to  Castrovillari  in 
Calabria  coincides  generally  with  the  ancient  Via  Trajana,  and  skirts 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  All  those  roads  are  kept  i 
repair  and  practicable  for  carriages  except  the  lost,  which  is  only  fit 
for  light  vehicles  and  is  impassable  after  rain  on  account  of  the 
torrents.  There  are  many  other  roads  in  the  province,  but  they  ore 
chiefly  bridle-roads  or  mere  tracks  in  the  mountains. 

'ioiu  and  Tovru. — The  province  of  Basilicata  is  divided  into 
four   districts— Lagonegro,   Melfi,  Matera,   and   Potenza— containing 
together  121  communes.     The  form  of  the  provincial  govern 
the  same  as  that  already  described  in  the  article  HA  HI,  TKRRA  DI. 

The  district  of  Lagonegro  comprises  the  south  of  the  province  between 
Moliterno  near  the  western  frontier  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Agri  to  its 
mouth.  Lagontyro,  or  Lagoncro,  the  capoluogo,  or  head  town  of  the 
district,  is  situated  on  the  great  Calabrian  rood  from  Naples  to  Iteggio, 
at  the  head  of  a  narrow  glen  traversed  by  o  feeder  of  the  Treccmna 
and  screened  by  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Monte  Cocuzzo  and  the  Monti 
Sirini,  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  S  K  from  Naples,  88  miles  S.  from 
Potenza,  and  has  5000  inhabitant*.  The  town  is  named  from  a  small 
lake  near  it,  and  is  a  place  of  little  importance.  Cattellucio,  situated  on 
the  Calabrian  road,  15  miles  8.K.  from  I>agonegro,  consists  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  town,  the  united  population  of  which  is  5000.  Tho 
upjicr  town,  owing  to  the  loftiness  of  its  site  in  <•..],!.  The  lower  town 
stand*  in  the  plain  on  a  branch  of  the  Ijw>.  /,•>  'niles  E. 

from  Lagonegro,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sinno ;  it  has 
medicinal  springs,  and  about  4000  inhabitant  7  miles  8.  by 

•in  Lagonegro,  stands  on  the  side  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain 
and  has  8400  inhabitant*.     It  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
town,  and  a  cascade  dashes  from  the  rock  on  which  the  upper  town 
in  built.      The  town  contains  two  parish  churches  and  has  some 
woollen  manufactures.     The  neighbourhood  is  covered  with  vineyards 
but  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate  the  wine  is  acid.     .'/• 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  »f  Pulicastro,  9  miles  S.  fi  on 
Lagonegro,  has  a  population  of  5000.    Moliterno,  \  2  miles  N .  by  K.  fr.  >n 
Lagonegro,  U  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  main  ridge  of  tin 
Apennines  in  the  district  that  lies  between  the  two  head-streams  of  the 
Agri,  and  has  about  6000   inhabitant*.     Ruionda,  a   village  • 
inhabitant*,  i*  built  round  n  conical  hill  in  the  centre  of  n  fertile  tree 
watered  by  two  feeders  of  the  Lao,  one  of  which,  called  tie 
rise*  in  Bamlicata  near  Viggianello.     This  village  is  6  miles  8.E.  from 


Castellucio  and  close  to  the  Calabrian  boundary.      Turn,  38  miles  E. 
>y  N.  from  Lagonegro,  is  built  on  a  hill  between  the  Sinno  and  the 
\gri,  and  has  5000  inhabitants.    The  town  has  several  good  buildings, 
tnong  which  are  a  cathedral,  a  collegiate  church,  and  three  con 
'here  are  here  an  hospital,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and  a  high   - 
or  females.     Between  the  town  and  Montalluiuo  (a  village  of  8000 
nhabitants,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Agri  in  il 
he  first  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  wax 
'ursi  and  Anglona,  a  village  near  the  Agri,  give  title  to  a  I 
resides  in  the  former. 

The  district  of  Matera  comprises  the  eastern  part  of  the  pro. 
lorth  of  the  Agri  and  extends  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Montepeloso, 
Vicarico,  and  Stigliono.     Mattra,  the  capoluogo  and  on  archiepiscopal 
ity  of  13,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  « 
eederof  the  Bradano,  128  miles  E.  by  S.frotu  Naples,  and  41  mil 
rom  Potenza.     The  archdiocese  is  united  to  that  of  Acerenza,     The 
town  is  walled  and  tolerably  well  built,  the  principal  buildim-    are  tlic 
cathedral  and  the  archbi-h.'pV  palace,  the  porticoes  of  which  ore 
ormed  by  granite  pillars  with  Corinthian  capitals,  supposed  to  have 
>elonged  to  an  ancient  temple.      There  is  an  ancient  tower  • 
Torre  Metella  near  the  walls.      The  neighliourhood  abom> 
lastures,  and  some  of  the  most  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  town  are 
jraziera.     The  valley  in  which  Matera  stands  is  screened  by  two  hill 
•anges  about  300  feet  high  and  abounding  in  cavern*,   in   \vh:  h   the 
loorer  classes  of  the  town  (a  wild  and  uncivilised  race)  have  n 
or  ages.    Cretinism  is  common  among  these  Troglodytes.    One  of  the 
caverns  has  been  formed  into  a  church.  The  strata  in  \ 
abounds  with  nitre,  which  forms  an  important  article  of  the  trade  • 
own.  A  good  deal  of  liquorice  also  is  prepared  in  Matera.  1'crran 
16  miles  8.W.  from  Matera,  stands  on  a  hill  near  the  right  !•  ink  of 
;he  Bosiento,  and  has  6000  inhabitants.      Nmttrpdoto,*  walled  town 
with  3500  inhabitants,  22  miles  N.W.  from  Matera.  to  a 

>ishop.      It  is  situated  between  the  Bradano  nnd  its  tributary  the 
Vosentello,  which  comes  from  the  mountains  near  Bonzi  and  1 
mrt  of  the  north-eastern  boundary.      The  bishopric  of  Montepeloso 
s  united  to  that  of  Gravina.     Montctcaglioso,  8  miles  S.  IV. im  Matera, 
s  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Bradano,  and  lias  about  6000  inhabitants. 
Talc  of  the  best  quality  is  found  at  this  place.     Pitticcio,  a  tov 
5000    inhabitants,    stands   midway  between    the  Bosiento  and   the 
Salandrella,  15  miles  8.  by  W.  from  Matera.      It  was  almost   entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1CS8.       Sfigliano,  on  a  hill  '-'i'  miles 
S.\V.  from  Matera,  has  a  population  of  about  5000,  who  trade  ii. 
oil,  and  cattle.      Tricarico,  27  miles  W.  from  Matera  on  the  r» 
Potenza,  is  situated  in  the  hilly  country  between  the  Basiento  and  the 
Bradnno.     It  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  6600  inhabitants.     The 
own  is  girt  with  old  walls  flanked  by  towers.     It  contains  a  handsome 
cathedra],  three  other  churches,  and  a  diocesan  seminary.    T 
of  the  town  ore  very  productive;  a  great  number  of  hogs  are 

The  district  of  Melfi  comprises  all  that  part  of  the  pi-,>\  inee  which 
Belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ofanto,  with  that  portion  of  the  I  :.-in  of 
the  Solo  which  lies  north  of  the  Platano  and  the  glens  aboir 
source  of  the  Bradano.     The  capoluogo 

finely  situated  «.n  a  basaltic  hill  separated  by  a  deep  chasm  from  the 
northern  flank  of  Mount  Vultur,  at  a  distance  of  7"  miles  K.   from 
Naples,  28  miles  N.  from  Potenza,  and  bos  10,000  inhabitants.     In  the 
earthquake  of  August  14, 1851,  which  occurred  whilst  the  peopl 
taking  their  siesta,  this  city  Kiifl'cred  terribly  ;  the  cathedral  whi 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  erected  inll.r>"i  by  a   Norman  pi 
was  entirely  destroyed  ;   the  college  also,  the  ; 

churches,  and  163  houses,  including  the  bishop's  palace,  were  leu  11. -.1 
to  the  ground ;  above  1000  persons  perished  and  600  others  were 
wounded.  The  streets  of  Melfi  ore  generally  narrow;  some  of  the 
houses  are  good.  The  town  commands  fine  views  of  Mount  Vultur. 
The  most  important  bafldinff  now  left  in  Melfi  is  a  modernised  feudal 
castle  which  was  originally  built  by  the  Normans  soon 
•ient  ill  Apulia.  It  stands  ou  the  edge  ..f  the  ohi 

•n  of  it  in  still  occaHinnally 

•  d  by    1'rinvo   Poria   Pamj.hili,  to  whom  a   va-t   M 
surrounding  country  belongs.      Melii  was  for  many  years  the  . 
of  the  Norman  possessions  in  south  Italy,  nnd 
were  held  in  the  castle  on  legisl.  trative  n 

during  the  llth  and  1'Jth  eentm-ies.      In  1059  Pope  N 
came   to   Melfi  and  invested  Kobert  Gui.-e:nd   with  the  duchies  of 
Puglia   and    Calabria.       Ecclesiastical   councils  wen.-  held   h 
popes    Urban    II.,    Alexander    II.,    and   Paschal    II.       Tl 
Frederick  II  '>  confirm  the  In 

by  Pietro  delle  Vignc,  and  In  1  inland 

held  a   parliament  of  Iwirons  in  the  castle.      The  baronial    hull   in 
which  these  assemblies  were  held  is  now  conve 

little    south   of  Melfi   is    /Mr.:',  a  Hmai:  .-.habitants, 

descendants  of  a  Greek  or  Albanian  colony  of  the  Lower  empire. 
..!'  them  live  in  the  oaves  of  Mount  Vultur.     licit, i,  a  thriving  town  of 
5800  inhabitants,  is  pituat.d   ..„   a   hill   i:>   mil*    S.\V.   by  S.   from 
Melfi.     It  has  a  collegiate  church  and  an  hospital.     About  •'• 
X.    from  liella  i-  til        i •••!•. ilation  ..I"  , 

situated  13  miles  S.K.  from   Melfi  in  tie 

of  the  Bradano,  and  has  6000  inhabitan  •   marks  tl 

of  th«  ancient  Ferentitm.     /  dies  N.E.  from  -id  not 
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far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ofanto,  is  a  small  place  of  3000 
inhabitants,  but  historically  remarkable  as  the  death-place  of  Conrad, 
in  A.D.  1254.  Muro,  an  episcopal  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
near  the  western  border  of  the  province  in  a  deep  ravine  screened  by 
wild  and  dreary  heights,  16  miles  S.W.  from  Melfi.  The  only 
building  worth  notice  in  the  town  is  the  castle,  which  stands  on  a 
height  overlooking  the  ravine,  and  is  historically  famous  for  the  death 
of  the  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  by  Isabella  of  England, 
and  for  the  murder  of  Joanna  I.,  queen  of  Naples,  May  12th,  1382. 
Palazzo,  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  fine 
grazing  country,  17  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Melfi,  is  by  some  considered 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Font  Bandutice  of  Horace,  which  however  is 
placed  by  others  near  the  poet's  Sabine  farm  ,at  Tivoli.  Abtulia  de" 
Banzi,  a  little  farther  south  on  the  road  to  Acerenza,  is  identified  with 
the  ancient  Baniia.  (Hor. 'Carm.' iii.  4,  15V  Acerenza,  20  miles  S.E. 
from  Melfi,  between  two  head-streams  of  the  Bradano,  still  justifies 
by  its  position  Horace's  picturesque  description — "  celsse  nidum  A  che- 
ronlite ' '  — (we  notice  this  town  here  to  complete  the  list  of  places  in  this 
classic  neighbourhood,  although  it  belongs  to  the  district  of  Potenza). 
Acerenza,  in  conjunction  with  Matera,  gives  title  to  an  archbishop, 
who  rwides  in  the  latter  city.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and 
has  about  4000  inhabitants.  On  the  watershed  between  the  Rendina 
and  the  Bradano,  to  the  north  of  Acerenza,  the  armies  of  Marcellus 
and  Hannibal  encamped  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  B.C.  208  ; 
and  Marcellus  was  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  by  a  party  of  Numi- 
dian  horse  whilst  he  was  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position. 
Petcojiagano,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Melfi,  in  the  most  western  corner  of 
tie  province,  is  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  built  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill.  Rapolla,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Vultur, 
within  a  little  distance  south  of  Melfi,  has  a  population  of  3300.  This 
town  in  union  with  Melfi  gives  title  to  an  archbishop.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1851.  Sionero,  a  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  and  the 
valley  between  them,  8  miles  S.  from  Melfi.  Before  the  late  earth- 
quake, which  demolished  nearly  half  of  the  town,  it  had  three 
churches,  one  of  which  was  collegiate.  Ttmaa,  an  episcopal  city,  9  miles 
K.  by  S.  from  Melfi,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Venusia.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  prettily  situated  on  a  platform  surrounded  by 
several  hills.  Near  the  principal  gateway  of  the  city  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  built  here  in  the  15th  century ;  part  of  the  interior  is  now 
occupied  as  a  tavern  and  stables.  In  the  earthquake  of  1851  many 
houses  in  Venosa  were  levelled  and  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
c>I»ened  in  rugged  fissures.  The  principal  building  in  the  city  is  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  founded  by  Robert 
Guiscard  and  consecrated  in  1059  by  Pope  Nicholas  II.  A  marble 
sarcophagus  in  the  Abbey-church  contains  the  remains  of  Robert 
Guiscard  and  his  brothers,  and  another  contains  the  body  of  his  first 
wife  Alberada.  Near  the  abbey  is  the  unfinished  church  which  the 
Benedictines  erected  with  the  materials  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
of  Venusia ;  the  building,  which  is  of  vast  size  and  built  without 
cement,  has  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  ruin.  Venusia  was  origin- 
ally a  Samnite  town,  but  it  had  received  a  Roman  colony  before  the 
invasion  of  Pyrrhus.  It  afforded  shelter  to  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Roman  army  which  fled  with  the  consul  Varro  after  the  rout  at 
Canna:,  B.C.  216;  and  again  in  B.C.  209,  the  Roman  army  under  Mar- 
cellus after  three  severe  engagements  with  Hannibal  in  the  plains  of 
Canusiurn  retired  behind  its  walls.  The  poet  Horace  was  born  here 
B.C.  65  ;  and  in  one  of  the  streets  there  is  a  column  surmounted  by 
his  bust.  An  aqueduct  supplies  the  fountains  of  the  town,  the 
handsome  market-square  of  which  was  terribly  disfigured  by  the  late 
earthquake.  There  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  at  Venosa. 

The  district  of  Potenza  comprises  the  main  ridge  and  eastern 
slopes  of  the  southern  Apennines  between  Muro  and  Moliterno,  and 
also  the  western  projection  of  the  province  down  to  the  fork  of  the 
Bianco  and  Platano.  Potenza,  the  capoluogo  of  the  district  and 
capital  of  the  whole  province,  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  near 
the  main  Apeimine  ridge  and  above  the  left  bank  of  the  upper 
Basicnto,  85  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Naples,  and  has  a  population  of  8500. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  is  otherwise  fortified.  The  chief  civil 
and  criminal  court  of  the  province  sits  in  Potenza,  which  also 
possesses  a  handsome  cathedral  of  the  Doric  order,  two  collegiate 
churches,  an  ecclesiastical  college,  and  several  convents.  This  town 
in  conjunction  with  Marsico  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  The  name 
Potenza  is  a  provincial  pronunciation  probably  of  Potentia,  an  ancient 
city  which  stood  in  the  plain  below  the  modern  town,  and  the  site  of 
which  is  identified  by  coins,  inscriptions,  and  ruins  found  on  the 
npot.  Ariyliano,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  11  miles  N.  from 
Potenza,  in  a  fine  pastoral  district  watered  by  a  feeder  of  the  Platauo, 
baa  a  collocate  church,  a  college,  and  about  9000  inhabitants. 
Briaua,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bianco,  close  upon  the  western 
boundary  of  the  province,  14  miles  S.W.  from  Potenza,  has  two 
churches  and  4300  inhabitants.  Calvello,  12  miles  S.  from  Potenza, 
near  the  southern  head-stream  of  the  Basiento,  has  a  population  of 
Laurenzana,  15  miles  S.E.  from  Potenza :  population  5000. 
Martico  Num-o  gives  title  to  a  bishop  in  conjunction  with  Potenza, 
from  which  it  is  distant  20  miles  S.  by  W.  It  stands  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  crest  of  the  Apennines  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agri, 
which  rises  a  little  north  of  the  town  :  population  7500.  At  a 
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distance  of  4  miles  E.  by  S.  is  JlJarsico  Vdere  (population  3000),  which 
some  have  supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  AMliimm  Afarsicum. 
Saponara,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  oil  the  right  bank  of  the  Agri,  25 
miles  S.  from  Potenza,  has  4000  inhabitants.  At  a  short  distance 
below  this  town  are  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  some  other 
structures,  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Grumentum.  Vietri,  a 
small  village  of  2800  inhabitants,  15  miles  W.  from  Potenza,  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Campl  Veteres,  where  Tiberius 
Gracchus  either  fell  in  battle  or  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Mago, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  B.C.  212.  Yiggiano,  a  market-town  of  5000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  hill,  21  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Potenza 
and  3  miles  N.  from  Saponara. 

(Smith's  Greek  and  Roman  Geography  ;  Blewitt's  Handbook  for  South 
Italy;  McGregor's  Statistics;  Balbi's  Geographic;  Craven's  Tour 
through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Naples  ;  Swinburn's  Two  Sicilies.) 

BASIN  is  a  term  frequently  used  in  geographical  description.  It 
may  be  applied  to  any  collection  of  water,  as  a  sea,  lake,  or  river  ;  and 
comprehends  in  every  case  all  the  countries  which  are  drained  by  the 
waters  that  run  into  such  sea,  lake,  or  river. 

It  is  instructive  and  useful  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  the  basin  of 
a  sea.  If  they  run  far  inland,  and  comprehend  a  great  extent  of 
country,  the  basin  commonly  contains  large  and  fertile  plains,  main- 
tains a  numerous  population,  and  has  in  some  period  of  history  made 
considerable  progress  in  civilisation.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  may  serve 
as  an  instance.  The  boundary  of  its  basin  runs  from  Cape  Comorin 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  within  the  Gauges  up  to 
20°  N.  lat.,  to  the  north  of  which  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  east,  and 
advancing  from  74°  to  82°  E.  long,  encircles  the  countries  drained  by 
the  rivers  Tapty  and  Nerbudda ;  but  at  the  source  of  the  latter  river 
it  again  turns  to  the  west,  and  running  along  its  northern  banks 
returns  to  74°  E.  long,  under  the  parallel  of  24£°.  Afterwards  it 
follows  the  range  of  the  Aravulli  Mountains,  and  joins  the  Himalaya 
by  the  elevated  plain  which  extends  between  the  Sutlej  and  Jumna, 
where  these  rivers  issue  from  the  Himalaya  range.  The  Himalaya 
forms  the  boundary  to  its  farthest  extremity  at  the  source  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  including  the  northern  region  traversed  by  the 
Tsampoo ;  and  the  boundary  advances  still  farther  to  the  east  into 
the  unknown  region  where  the  rivers  Irawaddy  and  Salueu  rise. 
Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  latter  river  it  runs  southward  to  its 
mouth,  and  then  along  the  high  lands  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  it  terminates  opposite  the  island 
of  Singapore.  Thus  the  basin  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  comprehends 
countries  not  much  less  than  half  of  Europe  in  extent.  Accordingly 
we  find  not  only  that  it  is  and  ever  has  been  much  frequented  by 
vessels,  but  also  that  at  a  very  early  period  civilisation  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  that  at  all  times  the  arts  of  peace  have  been 
greatly  cultivated  within  the  limits  of  this  basin.  No  other  similar 
portion  of  the  ocean  has  so  large  a  basin  as  the  Bay  of  Bengal  except 
the  Hoang-Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  between  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and 
Northern  China ;  which,  though  considerably  narrower  and  not  exceed- 
ing one-fourth  of  the  extent  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  the  receptacle  of 
two  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  globe,  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  the  basins  of  which  rivers  are  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  basin 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  civilisation  of  these  countries  goes  back  to 
a  very  early  epoch ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  country  is  so 
thickly  peopled  as  the  northern  part  of  China,  nor  is  probably  any 
portion  of  the  ocean  traversed  by  so  great  a  number  of  trading  vessels 
as  the  Hoang-Hai. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  basin  of  a  sea  is  of  small  extent  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  poor,  its  inhabitants  backward  in  civilisation,  and 
its  ports  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by  vessels.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  basin  of  which  commonly  coincides  with 
its  shores,  and  in  no  place  probably  extends  more  than  twenty  miles 
inland.  It  was  only  navigated  to  any  extent  when  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  India  was  carried  on  through  Egypt,  and  was  rarely  used 
by  trading  vessels  after  the  discovery  of  the  route  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  navigated  regularly  now  by  steamers,  not  however 
for  the  commercial  advantages  of  its  basin,  but  because  it  forms  part 
of  the  highway  by  steam  to  Bombay.  [RED  SEA.] 

The  basins  of  lakes  offer  likewise  several  varieties.  Those  which 
are  commonly  called  mountain  lakes,  but  with  more  propriety  valley 
lakes,  have  in  general  a  very  narrow  basin,  being  inclosed  on  all  sides 
by  mountains.  Many  of  them  receive  a  river  at  one  extremity,  in 
which  case  their  basin  runs  up  such  river  to  its  source  ;  and  thus  it 
happens  that  mountain  lakes  have  a  very  long  and  narrow  basin, 
stretching  upwards  from  one  extremity  of  it.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  Scotch  lakes  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  receives  the 
Rhone.  The  lakes  of  plains  have  in  general  a  much  larger  basin,  as 
they  receive  the  drainage  of  a  more  extensive  country,  as  the  lakes 
of  North  America  and  those  of  Russia.  But  the  lakes  which  occur  in 
the  sterile  plains  called  steppes,  and  on  that  account  are  called  lakes 
of  steppes,  have  frequently  very  large  basins,  even  more  extensive 
than  those  of  many  portions  of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  basin  of  the 
Caspian  is  probably  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Aral  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  [LAKE.] 

The  term  basin  is  still  more  frequently  applied  to  the  area  drained 
by  rivers,  especially  eiuce  the  physical  description  of  a  country 
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began  to  bo  considered  as  the  true  basis  of  its  geographical  descrip- 
tion. Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  innovation.  The  character 
of  a  country,  iu  climate,  aoil,  and  productioiu,  frequently  change 
from  the  baain  of  one  river  to  that  of  another  ;  and  when  in  the  basin 
of  one  river  such  changes  are  observed  to  occur,  the  formation  of  the 
basin  commonly  presents  some  point  or  place  where  the  change  begins 
to  be  sensible,  and  may  consequently  be  indicated  with  some  degree 
of  certainty. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  extent  and  form  of  a  river- 
basin.  It  is  commonly  widest  in  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  where 
it  receives  the  most  and  the  largest  tributaries.  At  both  extremities, 
towards  the  source  and  towards  the  mouth,  the  basin  grows  narrower. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  Loire,  Trent,  and  many 
other  rivers.  But  this  rule  is  subject  to  exceptions.  The  basin  of 
the  Nile  is  very  wide  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  its  course  it  is  so  narrow  that  in  moat  places  it  only  extends 
to  about  fifteen  miles,  and  frequently  still  less.  The  Danube,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  basin  grows  larger  the  farther  it  advances  in  its 
course,  preserves  nearly  the  same  width  at  its  mouth  which  it  attains 
higher  up  in  its  course. 

The  boundaries  of  river-basins  deserve  peculiar  attention.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  course  of  large  rivers  generally  lie  in  very  moun- 
tainous countries,  and  here  a  communication  between  the  different 
river-basins  can  only  be  effected  by  roads,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  southern  and  northern  declivities  of 
the  Alps.  Sometimes  the  whole  boundary  or  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  a  river-basin  is  formed  in  this  way,  and  consequently  presents 
great  obstacles  to  inland  communication.  Of  this  description  are  the 
river-basins  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  the  middle  and  the  lower 
parts  of  their  course  often  lie  through  a  plain  or  country  of  undulating 
surface,  and  in  such  a  region  a  water  communication  may  be  effected 
by  "*n*l«  The  most  extensive  system  of  water  communication  on 
the  globe  is  in  China,  in  the  plain  which  extends  between  the  lower 
courses  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yong-tae-Kiang.  When  two  rivers  run 
through  the  same  plain,  nature  has  sometimes  effected  a  water  com- 
munication between  such  river-systems  by  sending  a  detached  branch 
from  one  to  the  other.  Such  a  communication  is  said  to  exist  between 
the  Menam  or  river  of  Siam,  and  the  Maek-haun  or  river  of  Camboja ; 
and  in  Europe,  in  Northern  Sweden,  between  the  Calix-Elf  and  the 
Skaleftee>-Elf.  In  these  instances  however  the  rivers  run  through  the 
plain  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  the  Cassiquiare  in  South  America  is 
a  natural  canal  which  unites  two  rivers,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio 
Negro,  which  indeed  run  in  the  same  plain  but  not  in  the  same 
direction.  The  boundaries  of  the  basins  of  some  rivers  are  entirely, 
or  nearly  so,  formed  by  extensive  plains,  no  mountain  range  inter- 
vening between  them  ;  the  countries  in  which  this  takes  place,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  river-basins  in  Russia,  offer  peculiar  facilities  for 
establishing  an  extensive  communication  by  canals. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  basin  also  requires  examination.  Most 
rivers  traverse  a  country  which  rises  slowly  towards  their  sources,  and 
the  ascent  is  only  rapid  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course  ;  but  some 
rivers,  after  issuing  from  the  mountains  which  give  them  origin, 
traverse  in  their  course  to  the  sea  plains  of  different  elevation.  Thus 
the  Danube  traverses  three  extensive  plains,  those  of  Bavaria,  of 
Hungary,  and  of  Bulgaria.  The  first  in  its  highest  part  rises  above 
1000  feet,  the  second  above  300  feet,  and  the  third  probably  only  100 
feet  or  less,  above  the  sea-level  These  plains  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  extensive  mountain  ranges,  which  intersect  the  basin  of 
the  river,  terminating  on  its  banks,  narrowing  its  course,  and  rendering 
the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous.  Plains  of  such  different  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  sea  must  of  course  differ  materially  in 
productions,  soil,  and  climate.  [DAXUBK.] 

Whenever  a  river  with  it*  tributaries  traverses  an  extensive  basin, 
the  surface  of  this  basin  in  general  presents  a  great  variety  of  geo- 
logical formations.  As  the  upper  branches  in  such  a  case  take  weir 
origin  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea  they  commonly  lie  in  primitive 
rocks,  but  the  river  gradually  descends  to  rocks  of  more  recent 
formation,  until  on  iU  approach  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  it  comes  to 
an  alluvial  soil,  which  is  partly  its  own  produce  and  partly  that  of 
the  sea  into  which  it  empties  iUelf.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Khinc. 
The  basin  of  many  little  rivers,  if  a  few  small  tracts  of  alluvial  soil 
are  exospted,  presents  only  one  formation,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of 
those  which  traverse  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  bed  of  a  river  constitutes  the  boundary  between  two 
different  formations,  as  the  Conway  in  Wales,  which  divides  the  pri- 
mitive rock*  of  the  Snowdon  range  from  the  Hiraethog  Hills,  which 
are  of  secondary  formation.  The  bed  of  a  river  is  for  the  most  part 
the  best  index  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the  basin  which  it  traverses, 
by  laying  open  to  observation  the  different  strata  of  which  the  adja- 
cent mounUiiw,  hills,  and  plains  are  composed. 
HAHIN  OK  MINES.  [NOVA  SCOTIA.] 

tnrCMTOKK,  Hampshire,  a  market-town  and  borough,  and  the 
•Mi  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Badngstoke. 
The  town  is  nituated  in  61*  16'  N.  lat,  1*  4'  W.  long.;  18  miles 
• ,  fmm  Winchester,  40  miles  8.S.W.  from  London  by  road,  and 
48  miles  by  the  South- Western  railway :  the  population  of  the  borough, 
which  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  was  4263  in  1861.  The  borough 
is  gurtmed  by  four  aldermen,  ono  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  twelve 


councillor*.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  to  which  the  vicarages  of  Basing 
and  Up-Nateley  are  united,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Win- 
chester. Batingstoke  Poor-Law  Union  contains  thirty-seven  parish** 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  73,852  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  17,466. 

Basingstoke  is  placed  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  part  of  the  county, 
and  being  at  the  junction  of  five  roads,  one  of  which  is  the  great 
western  road  from  London,  and  on  the  line  of  the  South-Western 
railway,  it  has  an  appearance  of  much  activity  and  commands  con- 
siderable trade.  Although  the  adjacent  country  is  surrounded  with 
woods  it  is  rich  in  pasture,  and  many  fine  houses  are  dispersed  over 
it  A  brook  which  runs  by  the  town,  called  the  Town  Brook,  rises 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Basingstoke,  and  is  the  main  branch  of 
the  Loddon,  an  affluent  of  the  Thames.  Basingstoke  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book  under  the  name  of  '  Basingtoches,'  and  is  described 
as  having  always  been  a  royal  manor  which  had  never  paid  tax  or 
been  distributed  into  hides,  and  which  had,  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
a  market  worth  thirty  shillings.  The  Saxon  addition  of  '  stoke,'  or 
hamlet,  would  imply  that  previous  to  the  Conquest  it  was  of  inferior 
importance  to  Basing,  now  called  Old  Baaing,  in  it*  neighbourhood, 
and  which  is  historically  remarkable  for  the  long  and  spirited  stand 
which  was  made  in  the  castellated  mansion  called  Baaing  House,  by 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  its  owner,  against  the  Parliamentary 
forces,  until  Cromwell  took  it  by  storm  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground 
in  1645. 

The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  police  force 
under  the  control  of  the  watch  committee  of  the  corporation.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  every  Tuesday  at  the  town-hall  before  the  mayor 
and  town  magistrates.  The  county  magistrates  hold  petty  sessions 
in  Basingstoke  every  alternate  Wednesday ;  there  is  a  court-leet  held 
under  the  lords  of  the  manor,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  nineteen 
tithing*  ;  and  a  county  court  ia  held  monthly.  By  means  of  the  South- 
western railway,  and  a  branch  called  the  Berks  and  Herts  railway, 
which  connects  it  with  the  Great  Western  line  at  Reading,  Basingstoke 
has  railway  communication  with  the  west  and  north  as  well  as  with 
London  and  the  south  of  England.  The  Basingstoke  Canal  from  this 
town  to  the  river  Wey  in  Surrey,  which  communicates  with  the 
Thames,  affords  ample  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  corn  and  heavy 
goods  by  water. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  ia  a  spacious  and 
handsome  building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles,  with 
a  low  square  tower  at  the  west  end  which  contains  eight  bells.  The 
south  aide  of  the  church  ia  of  atone,  but  the  north  aide  ia  constructed 
with  alternate  squares  of  flint  and  stone.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  under  the  direction  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
chanael  and  Lady  chapel  are  however  of  an  earlier  date.  The  interior 
of  the  church,  which  is  very  handsome,  has  been  repaired  and  repewed 
at  a  considerable  expense.  The  excellent  panelled  oak  roof  has  been 
restored,  and  the  shields  on  the  stone  corbels  which  support  it  have 
been  emblazoned  with  coats  of  arms.  New  galleries  have  been 
erected  round  three  sides  of  the  church  ;  and  it  now  affords  sittings 
for  1800  persons,  of  which  780  are  free  and  unappropriated.  The 
living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  president  and  scholars  of  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  who  grant  a  beneficial  lease  of  the  great  tithes,  of  which  they 
are  the  impropriators,  renewable  every  seven  years  to  the  vicar  at  a 
nominal  fine. 

An  hospital  for  the  maintenance  of  aged  and  impotent  priests  was 
founded  at  Basingstoke  by  Henry  III.  at  the  instance  of  Walt.-r  •!.- 
Merton,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  that  reign,  an.l 
it  became  eventually  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  superannuated 
fellows  and  scholars  from  the  prelate's  other  foundation — Slrft.m  ('.Al- 
lege at  Oxford.  It  stood  on  the  north  aide  of  the  brook,  a  little  )>.•!. >w 
the  town-bridge,  and  some  remains  of  it  might  be  traced  not  very 
long  ago.  On  an  eminence  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Basingstoke, 
and  close  by  the  railway  station,  are  the  remains  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
chapel,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  by  Sir  William  (afterwards 
Lord)  Sandys  for  the  use  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
fraternity  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  its  possession* 
vested  in  the  crown  ;  it  was  restored  by  Mary  I.  and  the  possessions 
granted  anew  "  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  service,  and  for  tin-  infraction  of  the  young  men  and  boys  of 
the  town  <  iBssingstoke."  The  fraternity  became  extinct  about  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  estate  was  seized  by 
Parliament ;  the  building  became  dilapidated  and  the  school  was  shut 
up  during  the  civil  wars ;  Bishop  Money  however  procured  the  resto- 
ration of  the  estate  about  1670  for  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
purposes,  to  which  it  is  still  applied.  The  gift  of  the  mastership  of 
the  Ororamar  school  is  vested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  income 
from  endowment  is  2002.  a  year;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1862  was 
14.  In  addition  to  the  Grammar  school  .-there  are  a  Blue-Coat  ;- 
founded  by  Richard  Aid  worth  ;  a  school  for  the  maintenance,  clothing, 
and  education  of  twelve  boys,  which  is  supported  by  the  Skinners' 
Company  of  London  ;  a  National  school  built  and  endowed  by  tin- 
late  Dr.  Sheppard,  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  and  bis  widow  ;  and  some 
other  schools  chiefly  supported  by  contributions.  There  are  also 
several  almshouacs  and  charitable  institutions.  The  Independents, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  and 
Quaker*,  have  places  of  worship. 
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When  woollen  manufactures  were  first  established  in  this  country, 
Baeingstoke  obtained  a  considerable  share  in  the  business,  and  was 
particularly  noted  for  its  druggets  and  shalloons.  These  manufactures 
have  long  ceased  here ;  and  at  present  malting  and  the  corn,  coal, 
and  timber-trade  form  the  principal  business,  for  which  its  position 
in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district,  and  its  facilities  for 
the  conveyance  of  produce  by  canal  and  railway,  afford  many  advan- 
tages. The  principal  market,  which  is  chiefly  for  corn,  is  held  on 
Wednesday ;  there  is  a  market  for  provisions  on  Saturday.  There 
are  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday,  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  Septem- 
ber 23rd,  and  October  10th ;  all,  except  the  second,  are  chiefly  fairs  for 
cattle.  In  1829  an  Act  was  obtained  for  constituting  the  market  a 
pitched-market.  Under  the  powers  granted  by  this  Act  the  old  town- 
hall  was  pulled  down  and  a  new  and  very  spacious  one  erected  in 
1833  from  the  designs  of  Louis  Wyatt,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
10,OOOZ.  It  contains  the  corn-market,  the  usual  corporation  rooms, 
and  a  spacious  room  for  meetings,  assemblies,  &c. ;  behind  the  building 
is  the  provision  market. 

At  a  short  distance  west  from  Basingstoke  is  an  ancient  encamp- 
ment :  the  embankment  is  about  1100  yards  in  circumference,  but  no 
traces  <  •(  a  ditch  are  visible :  it  has  two  entrances,  respectively  east  and 
west ;  Ha  form  is  an  irregular  oval,  approaching  to  an  oblong  square. 

John  de  Basingstoke,  a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  13th  century, 
Sir  James  Lancaster,  the  navigator,  and  the  brothers  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Warton,  were  born  at  Basingstoke. 

(Cough's  Camden's  Britannia  ;  Warner's  Collections  for  the  History 
of  Hampshire  ;  Descriptions  appended  to  Cottle's  Picturesque  Views  in 
and  near  Basingstoke  ;  Communication  from  Basingstoke.) 

BASLE.    [BASEL.] 

BASQUE  PROVINCES  (in  Spanish  Lai  Provincial  Vascongadaa 
or  Baicongadas,  many  words  being  written  by  the  Spaniards  indif- 
ferently with  a  6  or  a  v),  occupy  a  portion  of  the  north  of  Spain,  and 
consist  of  the  three  provinces  of  Vizcaya  or  Bizcaya,  Guipuzcoa,  and 
Alava — Vizcaya  having  the  designation  of  sefiorio  (lordship).  They 
are  situated  between  42°  25'  and  43°  28'  N.  lat.,  1°  44'  and  3°  25' 
W.  long.,  and  are  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  S.W.  and  W.  by 
Castilla  la  Vieja,  S.E.  and  E.  by  Navarra  and  France.  The  greatest 
length  east  to  west  is  about  85  miles ;  the  greatest  width  north  to 
south  is  about  75  miles  :  the  area  and  population  are  as  follows  : — 
Old  Trov.  Modern  Frov.  Sq.  Miles.  Pop.  in  1849 

Vizcaya  Bilbao         ....     1267  180,000 

Guipuzcoa         San  Sebastian      .         .         .622  141,752 

Alava  Vitoria       ....     1082  81,397 

2971 373,149 

Surface. — The  surface  of  the  three  provinces  forms  nearly  an 
equilateral  triangle  with  the  apex  to  the  south,  and  the  base  fronting 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Guipuzcoa  occupies  the  coast  to  the  east,  and 
Vizcaya  to  the  west,  Alava  being  inland.  The  coast  is  generally 
rocky,  and  is  indented  by  numerous  bays.  The  Sierra  Cantabrica, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  the  great  mountain  range  of  the  Pyrenees, 
extends  from  east  to  west  through  the  provinces,  and  separates  Alava 
from  the  other  two.  Where  it  enters  from  Navarra  it  is  called  the 
Sierra  de  Aralar,  but  various  other  names  are  given  to  different  portions 
of  it  as  it  extends  westward,  as  well  as  to  the  ramifications  from 
it  which  occupy  to  a  considerable  extent  all  the  three  provinces. 
The  surface  indeed  is  generally  mountainous ;  but  Alava  is  higher  than 
the  other  two  provinces,  and  is  traversed  in  almost  all  directions  by 
offsets  from  the  main  range,  which  nearly  surround  it  with  a  mountain 
chain,  and  fill  the  interior  with  rocky  hills  divided  from  each  other 
by  valleys  of  various  forms,  but  generally  deep  and  narrow. 

The  Sierra  Cantabrica  has  an  axis  of  Devonian  rocks  with  fossils. 
In  Vizcaya  the  cretaceous  system  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface,  consisting  of  the  hippurite  limestone,  or  equivalent  of  the 
lower  chalk,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Bilbao  and  Bermeo,  where  the 
lias  has  superseded  it ;  and  both  are  crossed  by  a  dyke  or  upthrow 
of  green  porphyry.  In  Guipuzcoa  the  mountain  Jaitzquibel,  the 
offsets  of  which  extend  from  Cape  Higuer  to  Pasages,  abounds  in 
quarries  of  sandstone  fit  for  building  and  for  millstones,  and  contains 
also  some  lithographic  stone.  The  Sierra  de  Mirall  consists  mostly  of 
similar  strata.  There  are  also  quarries  of  marble.  In  Alava  the 
mountains  are  generally  calcareous.  There  are  marbles,  some  white, 
some  veined  with  red,  and  some  black.  In  some  districts  there  are 
hard  sandstones  and  slaty  rocks.  There  are  many  mines  of  iron. 

Riven. — The  rivers  of  Vizcaya  and  Guipuzcoa  have  generally  a 
short  course  to  the  sea  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  central 
mountain  range ;  those  of  Alava,  flowing  from  the  southern  slopes, 
fall  into  the  Ebro.  There  are  numerous  small  streams  in  Alava,  which 
form  the  Zadorra,  the  Ayuda,  and  other  smaller  rivers.  In  Vizcaya 
the  longest  and  largest  river  is  the  Nervion,  which  rises  near  the 
confine  of  (iiiipuzcoa,  and  flowing  obliquely  across  the  province 
receives  the  Durango  on  the  right  bank ;  it  then  becomes  the  Ansa, 
passes  by  Bilbao,  receives  the  Salcedon  on  the  left  bank,  and  enters 
the  sea  by  a  wide  sestuary  below  Portugalete.  The  Nervion  however 
is  ita  general  name  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course.  The 
Mundaca,  the  Benneo,  the  Lequeitio,  and  the  Ondarroa  have  each  a 
short  course  to  the  sea.  In  Guipuzcoa  the  largest  rivers  are  the 
Deba  or  Deva,  the  Urola,  the  Oria,  the  Oyarzun,  and  the  Bidasoa, 
which  in  its  lower  course  divides  Guipuzcoa  from  France. 


Climate. — The  climate  in  the  two  coast-provinces  is  mild,  but 
somewhat  damp,  in  consequence  of  the  sea-breezes,  which  frequently 
bring  rain,  but  also  cool  the  atmosphere  in  summer,  and  diminish  the 
cold  in  winter.  In  Alava  also  the  mountains  arrest  the  clouds  and 
produce  rain.  In  summer  the  heat  is  concentrated  in  the  narrow 
valleys,  and  is  sometimes  intense ;  but  the  climate  in  all  the  three 
provinces  is  generally  salubrious. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  aspect  of  the  country  is  very  picturesque. 
The  hills  are  generally  wooded  to  the  summits  with  oaks,  beeches, 
evergreen  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  other  trees.  The  pasture-lands,  unlike 
those  of  central  Spain,  are  of  a  rich  green.  The  soil,  although  it  is 
chiefly  composed  of  clay,  is  rendered  very  productive  by  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants.  From  a  very  early  period  they  have  mixed  the 
clay  with  calcareous  earth  ;  and  agriculture  is  better  understood  here 
than  in  most  of  the  other  parts  of  Spain.  Oxen  are  used  in  ploughing, 
but  spade-husbandry  is  very  generally  adopted.  The  principal 
products  are  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  flax,  hemp,  and  pasture.  Alava 
produces  also  oil,  and  a  weak  sort  of  wine  called  chacoli  by  the 
inhabitants ;  but  the  principal  beverage  of  the  Basques  is  cider. 

There  are  numerous  iron-mines  and  small  furnaces.  The  ores  arc 
very  rich ;  copper  and  tin  are  also  obtained.  Marble  of  various 
kinds,  jasper,  and  porphyry  are  wrought.  The  preparation  of  char- 
coal, and  the  fisheries  along  their  extensive  coast  and  in  the  numerous 
bays  afford  employment  to  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  not 
engaged  in  agriculture.  There  are  numerous  mills  for  grinding  flour, 
which  is  one  of  their  exports. 

Towns  in  Vizcaya. — Bilbao  is  the  capital.  [BILBAO.]  JBermco,  a 
small  town  and  shallow  port,  is  situated  in  a  bay  near  the  gcstuary  of 
the  river  Benneo,  13  miles  N.N.E.  from  Bilbao.  It  is  defended  by 
three  forts.  It  contains  several  mills  and  a  forge,  and  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  veiy  lucrative  fishery  :  population  about  4000.  Ercilla, 
the  author  of  the  Spanish  poem  '  La  Araucana,'  was  born  here. 
/>nrn»r/o,  18  miles  E.S.E.  from  Bilbao,  is  situated  near  the  junction 
of  the  Durango  with  the  Mafiaria.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  possesses 
several  large  buildings  of  tolerable  architecture,  particularly  a 
college.  It  contains  three  forges,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel.  Ondarroa,  a  small  town  and  shallow  port,  situated  between 
two  lofty  mountains  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oudarroa,  22  miles 
E.  by  N.  from  Bilbao.  It  is  a  fishing  town,  with  a  population  of 
about  1500.  Ordnna,  20  miles  S.  from  Bilbao,  is  a  very  ancient 
town,  walled,  with  a  large  plaza,  where  there  are  some  handsome 
houses  four  stories  high,  with  colonnades  in  front.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  narrow,  badly  paved,  and  without  footpaths.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  mountains  except  to  the  north,  where  the  road  from 
Bilbao  forms  a  broad  avenue  lined  with  poplars :  population,  3500. 
Plencia,  12  miles  N.  from  Bilbao,  is  a  small  town  and  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Munguia.  It  is  defended  by  three  batteries.  The 
population,  about  2000,  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing.  Portvgalete, 
10  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bilbao,  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  sestuary 
of  the  Ansa,  or  Nervion.  There  is  a  bar  which  prevents  large 
vessels  from  getting  up  to  the  port.  It  is  defended  by  batteries. 
There  are  rich  mines  of  iron  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  are 
some  forges ;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing  : 
population,  1500.  Somorrostro,  7  miles  W.  from  Portugalete,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river,  stands  in  the  valley  of  Somorrostro,  near  the 
mountain  Triano,  which  contains  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron.  There 
are  numerous  forges  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  where  about 
6000  tons  of  iron  are  said  to  be  produced  annually. 

Towns  in  Guipuzcoa. — The  capital  is  Tolosa.  Aspeitia,  17  miles  S.W. 
from  San  Sebastian,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Urola,  is  a  small  town 
containing  several  Moorish-looking  houses,  once  highly  ornamented,  but 
now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  About  a  mile  from  Aspeitia,  in  the  vale 
of  Loyola,  is  the  monastery  of  San  Ignacio,  with  its  church,  dedicated 
to  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  It  forms  a  vast  mass  of  buildiug, 
already  in  some  degree  ruinous.  The  walls,  which  are  of  marble 
from  the  quarries  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  inclose  the  old  family 
mansion  of  the  house  of  Loyola,  built  of  brick,  and  retained  in  the 
condition  in  which  Ignatius  left  it.  The  room  in  which  he  was  born 
is  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  strange  but 
richly-ornamented  chapel,  with  an  altar,  and  an  effigy  of  the  saint 
paintid  and  gilt.  The  church  is  built  of  marble,  and  has  a  Corinthian 
portico  and  a  grand  flight  of  steps.  The  interior  is  handsome :  the 
dome  is  ornamented  with  eight  carved  escutcheons  of  the  paint's 
arms,  the  royal  arms,  and  others;  and  there  are  several  chapels. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  is  elaborately  ornamented  with  inlaid 
marbles  and  carving.  Deba  or  Deva,  22  miles  W.  from  San  Sebastian, 
is  a  small  town  prettily  situated  among  wooded  hills  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Deva,  where  there  is  a  small  fishing  harbour.  It  has  a  fine  church, 
and  the  cloister  though  small  is  exquisitely  elegant.  Fuenterrabia 
(Fontarabia),  a  very  ancient  town,  celebrated  in  romance  and  poetry, 
stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  scstuary  of  the  Bidasoa,  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  which  has  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  still  fortified,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  2000 ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is 
little  else  than  a  collection  of  ruined  mansions  with  ornamented  roofs 
projecting  over  dilapidated  balconies,  ivy-covered  battlements,  and 
broken  gateways,  walls,  and  towers.  Jlcrnani,  7  miles  S.S.E.  from 
San  Sebastian,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  near  the  western 
bank  of  the  Urumea.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  straight  streets, 
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well  paved,  and  several  fountains.  It  has  a  handsome  parochial 
church.  There  are  iron  forges  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood : 
population,  2600.  Inm,  2  mile*  from  the  bridge  which  crown  the 
Bioaeoa  to  ooonect  the  road  from  Bayonne  with  Spain,  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a  amall  hilL  It  is  a  poor  little  town,  but  hag  a  large  plaza  in 
front  of  the  pariah  church,  and  the  houses  are  highly  picturesque. 
The  roofs  project  far,  and  rest  on  carved  beams  of  wood  or  on  stone 
aopporta.  The  fronts  are  balconied,  and  the  entrance  is  often  beneath 
a  round  solid  arch :  population,  3300.  Mondragon,  a  walled  town, 
is  situated  on  the  Deba,  near  its  source,  and  contains  a  population  of 
8500,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  iron-work.  An  isolated  hill, 
El  Campanzar,  contains  an  iron-mine,  which  hag  been  wrought  for 
•gee.  The  ore  is  a  reddish  clay,  and  yields  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest 
metal  ilotrico,  24  miles  W.  fron  San  Sebastian,  is  a  small  town  and 
harbour  in  a  bay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Deba.  The  harbour  has  a 
mole,  but  only  admits  fishing  vessels.  There  is  a  large  plaza,  in 
which  stands  the  town-halt  There  are  three  churches,  and  remains 
of  the  ancient  walls  and  gates.  Paiayu,  6  miles  E.  from  San 
Sebastian,  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  land-locked  bay,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Jaizquibel.  The  harbour  was  formerly  of  great 
importance,  and  admitted  first-class  ships,  but  is  now  so  much  sanded 
up  as  only  to  admit  moderate-sued  vessels.  The  town  contains  many 
houses  once  of  high  pretension,  and  still  distinguished  by  escut- 
cheons of  stone  handsomely  carved  over  the  doorways.  The  whole 
town  however  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  bay 
and  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  risen  precipitously  behind  it. 
The  streets  are  consequently  very  narrow  and  inaccessible  to  carriages : 
population,  1500.  Son  Sebattian  is  the  largest  town.  [SEBASTIAN,  SAN.] 
Tcjota,  15  miles  S.  from  San  Sebastian,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  on 
the  banks  of  two  small  rivers,  and  backed  by  a  mountain  to  the  east  and 
another  to  the  west.  It  consists  of  six  streets  crossed  by  three  others, 
and  has  three  plazas,  one  of  which  is  Urge  and  handsome.  It  contains 
many  of  the  old  family  mansions.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  has  a 
good  portico  between  its  two  western  towers  :  population,  5000.  \'er- 
gnra  or  Brryara,  28  miles  S.W.  from  San  Sebastian,  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Deba  in  a  hollow  girdled  by  mountains.  It  consists 
of  good  houses ;  and  the  streets  are  straight  and  well  paved.  The 
principal  plaza  contains  a  casa  consistorial  of  handsome  architecture. 
There  are  three  churches.  There  are  two  or  three  forges,  and  some 
common  iron-ware  is  manufactured :  population,  4000. 

Towiu  in  Alara. —  Vitoria  is  the  capital  [VITORIA.]  The  other 
towns  are  all  small  La.  Guardia,  near  the  southern  boundary,  is  a 
walled  town  situated  on  an  elevation,  and  has  a  fortified  castle  which 
commands  the  surrounding  country.  Salratierra,  18  miles  K.  from 
Vitoria,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Zadorra.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  towers  and  gates,  in  good 
condition.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  There  are  two 
churches :  population,  1600.  The  neighbouring  mountains  have 
quarries  of  fine  white  and  coloured  marbles. 

Government,  Mcameri,  and  Language. — The  Basques,  though  incor- 
porated with  the  kingdom  of  Castilla,  retained  their  national  fueros, 
or  municipal  privileges,  with  stubborn  perseverance ;  and  many  of 
the  most  important  they  retain  to  the  present  time.  The  Basque 
fueros  were  regularly  digested  for  the  first  time  in  1526,  by  a  native 
commission  appointed  by  Charles  V.,  and  were  printed  in  1527.  The 
religious  independence  secured  by  these  fueros  is  anomalous  in  Spain. 
Episcopal  control  is  not  submitted  to,  and  the  euro,  or  parish  priest, 
is  the  pope  of  his  town  or  village.  The  amount  of  taxes  is  determined 
by  representatives  popularly  elected;  and  the  Basques  are  exempt 
from  excise  duties  and  customs  duties,  so  that  they  obtain  such  articles 
as  salt  and  tobacco  at  a  price  much  leas  than  is  paid  in  other  parts 
of  Spain. 

The  Basques  claim  the  privilege  of  universal  nobility,  which  is 
secured  by  being  merely  born  in  these  provinces.  They  are  all 
Hidalgos  ('hijos  d'algo,'  sons  of  somebody).  They  are  very  brave 
and  active,  and  make  excellent  guerrilleros,  or  irregular  troops,  but 
not  good  disciplined  soldiers.  They  are  poor,  but  there  is  little  men- 
dicancy «*"""g  them.  Their  occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural,  but 
groat  numbers  are  employed  in  fishing  and  in  the  iron-mines  and 
iron-works.  Both  taxes  are  much  attached  to  dancing ;  their  music 
consist*  of  the  pipe,  Ubor,  and  bagpipe.  The  men  are  very  fond  <>l 
the  gam*  of  'fives,1  and  there  is  a  Fives-court  in  every  town  and 
almost  .very  village. 

The  Basque  language  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Spanish,  ami  from 
every  other  language  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  haw  no  con: 
with  the  Irish,  the  Gaelic,  or  even  the  Welsh,  of  which  however  it 
ha*  been  said  to  be  a  cognate  language.  Mr.  Borrow  says  it  is  oi 
Tartar  origin,  in  structure  resembling  the  Mantchou  and  Mongolian 
but  with  a  decided  element  of  Sanscrit  root*.  The  Basques  call 
i  Eusoaldunac,  their  country  Euacaleria,  and  their  language 


/ftrfory.— The  origin  of  the  Basque  nation  is  unknown.  Humboldt 
considers  the  Basques  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  great  nation  of  the 
Iberi,  who  were  spread  over  tile  whole  peninsula,  and  spoke  one  lau 
gaage  modified  into  different  dialect*  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
*j"T  **«*»  celled  Vaacones ;  and  in  the  6th  century  of  our  era  they 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Varduli  (' Diccionario  de  la  Acn<l 
art.  '  Alav»f).  The  territory  which  they  occupied  in  ancient  times 


extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  comprised  the  three 
•Usque  Provinces,  and  both  Spanish  and  French  Navarre.  (Strata, 
book  iii. ;  Pliny,  book  iii.  chap.  20.)  They  were  the- only  natives 
who  preserved  their  independence,  not  having  been  subdued  by 
any  of  the  nations  who  invadeil  the  peninsula.  Pompoius  was  the 
first  who,  in  the  year  B.C.  60,  led  the  Roman  legions  into  that  country. 
A  body  of  Vascones  is  mentioned  (Tacit,  '  Hist'  iv.  33)  as  serving 
against  CivilU  and  the  Batavi. 

No  less  obstinate  was  their  resistance  against  the  Goths.  Leovigild 
lowever  effected  their  final  conquest  A.I>.  580.  The  Moors  were  never 
able  to  penetrate  into  their  mountain-fastnesses,  and  the  Christ  inn* 
ihere  found  a  shelter  and  a  home.  At  the  period  of  the  Moorish 
nvasion  it  is  stated  by  the  Basque  historians  that  their  nation  obeyed 
a  Se&or,  or  Lord,  called  Andeca,  who  hod  the  title  of  Duk 
Dria,  and  perished  with  King  Don  Rodrigo  at  the  battle  of  the  Una 
in  711.  The  different  chiefs  of  those  provinces  were  always  connected 
with  some  of  the  moat  powerful  Christian  kings  of  the  surrounding 
states,  and  accordingly  we  find  them  sometimes  attached  to  Navarra, 
at  other  times  to  Aragon,  to  Leon,  or  Castillo,  accord  ing  as  it  best 
suited  their  interests.  In  the  year  1200  Alonso  VIII.  of  Castilla,  in 
bis  wars  against  the  king  of  Xavarra.  invaded  Alava  and  (luipuzcoa, 
and  these  provinces  were  united  to  C-istilla,  the  king  taking  the  cus- 
tomary oath  to  maintain  their  fueros,  or  privileges.  The  lord  »f 
Vizcaya  was  already  an  ally  of  the  Castilian  king.  In  the  14th  century 
Nuno  de  Lara,  the  nineteenth  and  lost  lord  of  Vizcaya,  died,  h 
two  daughters,  _  one  of  whom  married  Juan  of  Aragon.  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  who  was  guardian  to  the  daughters,  put  Juan  to  death,  and 
annexed  the  lordship  to  the  crown  of  Castillo. 

(Diccionario  de  Eipana,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  ;  Ford's 
Handbook  of  Spain  ;  Madoz ,  JHccionariu  de  Etjiafin.) 

BASQUES,  PAYS  DES  (country  of  the  Basques),  a  district  in  the 
south-west  extremity  of  France  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  now  in<  I 
in  the  department  of   Basses-Pyrenees,    comprehended    the  three 
districts  of  Labour,  Basse  Navarre,  and  La-Soulu. 

Pays-des-Basques  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Adour  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  and  by  a  line  drawn  eastward  from  that  river;  S.  l.v 
the  Pyrenees;  W.  by  the  ocean  and  the  river  Bidasoa ;  and  K.  by 
the  country  of  Beam.  The  whole  district  is  mountainous,  and  the 
soil  in  general  sterile;  but  there  is  good  timber  in  the  mountain ->. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seison  which  falls  into  the  Gave  d'O 
and  the  Bidouze  and  the  Nive  which  fall  into  the  Adour.  Two  prin- 
cipal roads  from  France  into  Spain  cross  this  territory ;  the  r 
Madrid  through  Burgos  passes  through  Bayonne  and  St.-jean-de-l.iiz  ; 
that  to  Madrid  through  Pain  pel  una  passes  through  St.-Jean-Pied-de- 
Port.  [PYRfeufeEs,  BASSES.] 

The  district  of  Labour  formed  with  some  of  the  adjacent  valleys 
tlio  bishopric  of  Bayonne.  It  was  governed  by  its  own  viscounts  in 
the  lltli  ami  I -jili  centuries;  subsequently  it  was  united  to  Gascogne 
and  included  in  the  domains  of  the  house  of  Beam,  and  with  tlm! 
territory  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Henri  IV. 

Baiat  Navarre,  or  Lower  Navarre,  the  capital  of  which  was  St.- 
Jean-Pied-de-Port,  was  originally  a  small  district  of  the  king'  i 
Navarre,  which  was  held  by  the  descendants  of  the  Navarrese  kings 
of  the  house  of  d'Albret,  and  from  which  the  kings  of  France  took 
the  title  of  kings  of  Navarre  after  this  little  sovereignty  was  united 
to  the  French  crown  by  the  accession  ,,f  Henri  IV.  The  district  in 
now  divided  between  the  arrondisnements  of  Bayonne  and  Mauleon. 

The  district  of  7ya-.Son/c  of  which  Maulcon  was  the  capital,  gave 
title  from  early  times  to  viscounts,  who  governed  it  down  to  the 
end  of  the  131.U  century.  It  was  united  to  the  crown  in  100",  and 
is  now  comprised  in  the  arrondissement  of  Mauleon. 

The  manners,  the  costume,  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district  show  that  they  have  a  different  origin  from  the  other  inhabit- 
ant* of   Europe.     They   are  a  lively,   industrious  people,  mir 
and  well  mode,  active  in  body,  frank  in  manii'-r.-,  and   j 
character.     Their  language  is  a  relic  of  the  I  'i.-m,  which 

prevailed  over  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Spain,  and  over  the 
south-west  part  of  France. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Basques  •.  m  Tor  their  propi nsity 

to  brigandage,  and  for  tin-  rapidity  with  whieh   they  retired  to 
mountains,  out  •li-i]>|iinir  all  p... 

iMalte-Brun  ;    Humboldt's  (William)   RrrhertKn  »«r  la  //«' 
primilifi  <lt  f  Eipagne  ;  <l<  In  /'i-'inri.) 

I'.ASRAH,  also  calk.-. I  Ml    and  I'.l'sl:  A  If,  a  town   i,,   the 

pashalio  of  Baghdad,  in  situ  J.V  \.   hit.,  47°  35'  E.  long., 

on  both  sides  of  a  creek  or  canal  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
el-Arab,  the  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  t.he 
Euphrates.  Basrah  is  about  seven  miles  in  circumfereii' 
area  includes  extensive  corn-fields  and  plantations  of  date-trees,  and 
is  intersected  by  canals,  on  which  numerous  boats  are  employed. 
Tor  building  cannot  be  procured  except  at  a  great  distance, 
ami  wood  likewise  is  expensive.  Only  a  few  houses  are  built  of  burnt 
bricks  and  mortar ;  the  greater  number  of  them,  as  well  as  the  city 
wall,  are  made  of  nun-fined  clay,  which  IK  sometimes  faced  with 
burnt  bricks.  The  town  is  extremely  lilthy.  It.  In*  live  gates: 
the  Bab-el-Robat,  Bab-Bagluhtd ,  Mb-Zobeir,  I'.ab.l  S.iaji,  and  Bib-el- 
Mnjmuah.  The  Dumber  of  its  inhabitants  is  estimated  to  a. 
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to  about  60,000,  consisting  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  a 
few  Nestorian  Christians.  The  greater  proportion  are  Mohammedans 
of  the  Sunni  sect.  The  Shatt-el-Arab,  which  falls  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  about  70  miles  below  Basrah,  has  a  bar  at>the  mouth  on  which 
is  only  12  feet  of  water,  but  there  is  a  deep  channel  within,  which 
enables  ships  of  500  tons  burden,  if  they  pass  the  bar  at  spring-tides, 
to  ascend  the  river  to  Basrah.  [BAGHDAD,  PASHALIC  OF.] 

With  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  are  covered 
with  rice-fields  and  plantations  of  palm-trees,  the  country  around 
Basrah  is  entirely  uncultivated,  and  towards  the  west  and  south  the 
barren  desert  begins  immediately  at  the  walla  of  the  town.  Basrah 
is  an  important  trading  depot,  and  the  chief  inlet  by  which  the 
products  of  Hindustan  and  the  eastern  countries  are  introduced  into 
this  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Its  commerce  is  therefore  considerable, 
and  similar  in  character  to  that  of  ABOU-SHEHR,  from  which  place 
it  is  distant  about  200  miles  N.W.  Six  or  eight  British  ships  arrive 
annually,  hut  the  chief  part  of  the  traffic  is  carried  on  in  Arabian 
vessels,  which  belong  to  the  merchants  of  Muscat.  The  imports 
received  at  Basrah  are  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  &c.,  from  Hindustan,  tin 
from  Banca,  shawls  from  Persia,  pearls  from  Bahrein,  and  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  and  cutlery  from  Europe ;  the  exports  are  principally 
bullion,  pearls,  dates,  copper,  raw  silk,  horses,  and  drugs.  It  has 
occasionally  happened  that  the  amount  of  dates  exported  has  been 
more  than  10,000  tons  in  the  year.  The  traffic  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  chiefly  conducted  by  caravans  to  Aleppo  and  Baghdad. 

The  town  of  Basrah  was  founded  by  Otbah  ben  Gazwan,  at  the 
command  of  the  Kalif  Omar  ben  Khittdb,  in  the  year  635  or  636  of 
the  Christian  era.  But  this  ancient  city  was  situated  eight  miles 
south-west  of  the  present  Basrah,  at  the  modern  town  of  Zobeir, 
where  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  found.  It  was  built  on  the  canal  of 
Obollah  or  Obillah,  which  formerly  proceeded  from  Hit,  three  days' 
journey  north  of  Hillah,  and  ran  parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Khor  Abdallah ;  the  bed  of  this  canal  may  still  be  traced. 
It  appears  that  the  ancient  town  of  Basrah  was  deserted  and  fell  into 
decay  in  consequence  of  this  canal  being  neglected. 

(Kinneir's  M'ii"iir  uf  the  Persian  Empire  ;  Niebuhr's  Rcitebetchm- 
buny  nach  Arabien,  tkc. ;  Keppel's  Journey  from  India  to  England; 
Chesney's  Surrey  of  the  Euphratei  and  Tigris:  London,  1850.) 

BASS,  an  island  or  rather  rock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  three 
miles  from  the  shore,  directly  opposite  the  promontory  upon  which 
the  ancient  fortress  of  Tantallon  is  situated ;  in  56°  5'  N.  lat., 
2°  37'  W.  long. 

The  rock  appears  to  "be  principally  composed  of  green-stone  and 
trap.  It  is  nearly  round,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  420  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Towards  the  south,  that  is,  opposite 
th«  mainland,  it  declines  with  shelving  rocks  to  the  water,  and  there 
affords  the  only  landing  place.  Towards  the  west,  north,  and  east, 
it  rises  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea  nearly  200  feet  high  ;  and  in 
some  places  the  precipices  hang  over.  In  others  the  rock  is  excavated 
to  a  great  depth  by  the  waves  :  one  cavern  runs  quite  through  the 
rock  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  affords  shelter  to  a  vast 
number  of  wild  pigeons.  The  sea  is  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
but  shallow  where  the  rock  declines.  A  spring  on  the  su'nmit  of  the 
rock  in  former  times  supplied  water  to  the  garrison  of  a  small  castle. 
There  is  pasture  for  a  few  sheep.  The  island  is  frequented  by 
flocks  of  aquatic  birds,  which  continue  there  during  the  summer,  and 
almost  cover  the  entire  surface  with  their  nests.  Of  these  birds  the 
solan  geese  (the  Pelecanus  Baasanui  of  Linnaeus)  are  the  most  abundant. 
They  arrive  in  March  and  leave  in  September ;  but  a  few  stay 
throughout  the  winter.  This  is  the  only  island  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain  which  the  solan  goose  frequents.  "  Twelve  solan  geese 
with  their  feathers  on  "  are  annually  paid  to  the  minister  of  North 
Berwick  as  vicar  of  the  Bass. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  that  of  his  successor,  this  island 
was  used  as  a  state  prison.  After  the  revolution  of  1688  a  body  of 
men  took  possession  of  it,  and  it  had  the  doubtful  honour  of  being 
the  last  place  in  Great  Britain  which  held  out  for  James  II. 

igh's  Camden's  Britannia  ;    Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary 
I  ;  New  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland  ;  The  Bass  Rock,  by 
T.  M'Crie,  D.D.,  &c.) 

BASS'S  STRAIT,  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  or  Tasmania.  [AUSTRALIA  ;  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ;  VICTORIA  ; 
VAX  DIKMEN'S  LAND.] 

I'.ASSA,  also  called  BAFFA  or  BUFF  A,  is  the  best  port  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  which  is  called  the  Grain  Coast,  and  is 
situated  between  the  capes  of  Mesurado  and  Las  Palmas.  Bassa  is 
about  70  or  80  miles  from  Cape  Mesurado,  and  a  few  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  American  colony  of  Liberia,  in  about  7°  N.  lat., 
10"  2f  W.  long.  It  was  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  trading  vessels, 
for  a  sort  of  coarse  pepper  which  grows  on  this  coast  iu  great 
abundance.  In  later  times  it  was  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by  vessels 
trading  to  the  contiguous  coasts  for  slaves.  The  country  about  it 
pr  .'luces  oranges,  lemons,  and  bananas;  it  has  also  good  pastures, 
and  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared. 

BASSA'NO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Vicenza  in  Austrian  Italy 
is  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity  on  thu  luft  bank  of  the  Bn 
the  northern  border  of  the  groat  Paduan  plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
lower  hills  which  rise  gradually  to  the  north  and  west  of  it  towards 


he  Alps  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  on  the  direct  road  from  Padua  to  Trent, 
24  miles  N.  from  Padua,  and  17  miles  N.N.E.  from  Vicenza.  The 
own  is  joined  to  a  suburb  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brenta  by  a 
landsome  bridge  originally  built  by  Palladio,  and  afterwards  restored 
by  the  architect  Ferracina.  Several  of  the  churches  of  Bassano  are 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Giacomo  da  Poute  called  '  II  Bassano,' 
and  his  son  Francesco,  both  natives  of  this  town. 

The  origin  of  Bassano  is  not  known.  It  is  first  noticed  in  the 
u'story  of  the  family  of  Eccelino,  the  lords  of  the  March  of  Treviso, 
under  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen.  The  famous 
Eccelino  da  Romano  of  cruel  memory  resided  here  some  time,  and 
juilt  the  tower  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  Francis  I.  of  Carrara, 
ord  of  Padua,  embellished  and  fortified  the  town.  It  afterwards 
massed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  who  gave  it  up 
n  1404  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  Under  that  republic  Bassano  and 
'its  territory  formed  a  separate  province,  which  was  administered  by 
i  representative  of  the  Senate,  who  was  the  political  and  military 
'overnor.  During  the  war  of  the  league  of  Cambray  against  Venice  in 
;he  beginning  of  the  16th  century  Bassano  was  taken  and  re-taken  by 
the  belligerents,  and  was  plundered  by  the  emperor  Maximilian's  Ger- 
man soldiers.  It  afterwards  enjoyed  peace  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
until  Bonaparte  seized  it  in  1797  with  the  rest  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory, and  then  gave  it  up  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio. 

Bassano  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade :  it  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths,  straw  hats,  and  leather ;  and  it  exports  a  great 
quantity  of  silk,  the  produce  of  its  own  territory.  There  is  a  large 
printing  establishment  which  has  paper-mills  and  a  school  of  engraving 
annexed  to  it.  Bassano  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  country 
around  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  vines  and  olive-trees,  and  interspersed 
with  villages. 

BASSEIN,  a  town  and  port  in  the  province  of  Aurungabad,  situated 
on  the  point  of  the  continent  of  Hindustan  opposite  to  the  north  end 
of  the  island  of  Salsette,  in  19°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  72°  52'  E.  long. 

Bassein  was  once  a  city  and  fortress  of  importance.  In  1531  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Portuguese,  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded by  them  with  the  Sultan  of  Cambay,  and  for  more  than  two 
centuries  it  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  that  nation. 
In  1750  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Mahrattas,  from  whom  it  was 
captured  by  the  British  in  1774.  By  the  treaty  of  Poonah,  Bassein 
was  however  again  relinquished  to  the  Mahrattas.  In  1780  the 
fortress  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  British,  but  was  given  up 
again  in  1782.  In  1802  the  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao  fled  to  Basseiu  from 
his  rival  Holkar,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  British  government, 
with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty.  In  1818  Basseiu,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Peishwa's  territories,  was  definitely  taken  by  the  British. 

The  state  of  cultivation  exhibited  in  the  surrounding  country  is 
at  present  flourishing.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  Bassein  are 
forests  of  teak-wood,  from  which  the  ship-building  establishments  at 
Bombay  are  supplied.  A  considerable  part  of  the  agricultural 
population  are  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  it  is 
probable  was  introduced  among  them  by  the  early  European  settlers 
from  Portugal. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  ;  Mill's  British  India  ;  Parliamentary  Paper*.) 

BASSETERRE  is  the  capital  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's  in 
the  West  Indies ;  in  17°  20'  N.  lat.,  62°  50'  W.  long.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river.  It  was  founded  in  1623.  The  houses  are  generally  well 
built,  and  there  is  an  open  square  iu  the  centre  of  the  town.  Basse- 
terre is  defended  by  three  forts.  A  new  jail  was  built  in  1846;  it 
has  ai.  iron  roof  which  was  made  at  Glasgow.  There  is  one  small 
church,  and  a  second  was  commenced  in  1845.  A  sum  of  600?.  was 
voted  in  each  of  the  years  1846-7-8,  for  the  encouragement  of 
education,  under  the  Episcopal,  Wesleyau,  and  Moravian  bodies.  A 
savings  bank  was  established  in  1847.  The  district  of  Basseterre 
contains  17  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  St.  George's 
and  St.  Peter's,  and  sends  six  members  to  the  assembly — the  former 
sending  four,  the  latter  two  members.  Basseterre  is  the  name  given 
by  the  French  to  the  district  from  its  being  the  lower  portion  of  the 
island.  The  vale  of  Basseterre  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  well 
cultivated.  The  auchorage  is  in  au  open  bay,  aud  a  continual  heavy 
surf  beats  on  the  shore,  which  is  a  s^ndy  beach.  As  this  prevent,* 
any  wharf  or  quay  being  erected,  the  goods  are  shipped  in  a  boat 
called  a  '  moses,'  manned  by  expert  rowers,  who,  watching  the  lull 
of  the  surf,  pull  on  shore,  laying  the  broadside  of  the  boat  to  the 
beach  so  as  to  roll  out  or  admit  the  cargo.  Those  articles  which  arc 
packed  in  water-tight  casks,  as  rum,  &c.,  are  generally  floated  off  or 
on  shore.  A  lighthouse  was  built  on  the  beach  in  1846.  [ST. 
CHRISTOPHER'S.] 

BASSETERRE.     [GUADALOUPE;  MARIE-GALANTE.] 

BASSE VELDE.     [FLANDERS,  EAST.] 

BASSIGNANA.     [ALESSANDRIA.] 

BASSIGNY,  a  district  iu  the  former  province  of  Champagne  in 
France,  now  forms  the  arrondissements  of  Chaumont  aud  Lnngrcs  in 
the  department  of  Haute-Marne,  the  canton  of  Gondrecourt  in  the 
department  of  Meuse,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  arrondissenieut  of 
i  r-Aube  in  the  department  of  Aube.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Langres,  Chaumont,  and  Bourbon-les-Baius.  [MARNE,  HAUTE  ; 
MISUSE,  Department  of.]  (Dictionnaire  de  la  France.) 


•a  BASSORAH. 

BA8SORAH.    [BAsmAH.] 

BASTAN,  or  BA7.TAX,  VALLEY  OF.    [NAVARRA.] 
.  KXXES.    [LASDM.] 

BASTI'A,  formerly  the  capital  and  still  the  most  populous  am 
commercial  town  in  the  Island  of  Corsica,  in  situated  on  the  eastern 
ooast  of  the  inland,  in  42°  42'  X.  lat,  9°  27'  E.  long.,  distant  67  mile. 
'..  from  Ajaccio,  95  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Toulon,  and  56  miles 
\V.>  \V.  from  Piomtiino  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany  :  the  population  in 
1846  was  12,571.  The  port  of  Bastia  is  formed  byalittle  creek,  which 
is  defended  by  a  mole  164  yards  long,  running  north  and  south.  A I 
the  end  of  the  mole  is  a  fixed  light  52 1  feet  high,  which  can  be  seen 
at  a  distance  of  10  miles.  The  harbour  is  not  very  safe,  nor  adapted 
for  vessels  of  large  burden.  A  singular  rock  at  it*  entrance  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  lion  in  repose.  The  natives  call  it '  II  Leone.' 
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Bock  called  the  Lion  of  I 

It  is  of  much  use  as  a  breakwater  when  the  north  winds  drive  the 
waters  before  them.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  between  '  II  I^eone' 
and  the  extremity  of  the  mole  is  only  76  yards  wide.  The  town  is 
fortified  with  walls  and  bastions.  Outside  the  fortifications  are  exten- 
aire  suburb*.  High  hills  rise  behind  the  town,  above  which  the  higher 
nmge  which  runs  through  the  island  from  north  to  south  is  seen.  The 
view  from  Bastia  over  the  Tuscan  Sea  is  very  fine.  It  embraces  the 
islands  of  Elba,  Capraja,  and  Honte-Cristo,  and  the  distant  coast  of 
Tuscany.  The  streets  of  Bastia  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  lofty,  and 
built  after  the  Italian  fashion.  The  Cour  Imperiale,  or  High  Court  of 
Justice,  civil  and  criminal,  for  the  island,  aits  at  Bastia.  Bastia  has  a 
college  or  superior  school,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
and  a  public  library.  Of  the  churches  the  principal  are  the  cathedral, 
and  the  churches  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Koch,  and  of  the  Concep- 
tion. The  people  of  Bastia  speak  Italian,  but  most  of  them  are  also 
acquainted  with  French.  Shoe-  and  glove-leather,  soap,  wax-candles, 
and  liqueurs  are  the  principal  manufactures.  Wine,  oil,  hides,  timber, 
and  cattle  are  exported.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitant* 
find  employment  in  fishing.  Steamers  ply  weekly  between  Bastia  and 
Marseille,  A  road  leads  from  Bastia  to  Ajaccio  across  the  island, 
and  another  leads  along  the  eastern  coast  to  Bonifacio,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Corsica.  [CORSICA.]  (Mctionnairc  de  la  Frame.) 

BAST1DE,  LA.     [AmftoE  ;  PYREHKES,  BASSES.] 

BAT'AVI,  or  BATA'VI  (Juv.  viii.  51;  Lucan  i.  431  ;  the  form 
Betavi  also  occurs  in  inscriptions),  the  name  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  South  Holland  and  some  adjacent  parts.  The  Batavi  were 
a  O«rmanic  tribe  who  n<mr  time  before  the  age  of  Caesar  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vahalis,  the  present  Waal,  a  branch  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  They  occupied  the  district  between  the  VahalU  and  the  Mosa 
above  their  junction,  and  aUo  the  island  formed  by  the  northern  arm 
of  the  Rhine  (or  Rhine  of  Leydra),  the  Vahalis  and  Mosa  after  their 
junction,  and  the  ocean,  which  inland  now  constitutes  part  of  the 
province  of  South  Holland.  Co-ear  ('  Ue  Bell.  Gall.'  iv.  10),  who  men- 
tions their  country  by  the  name  of  Insula  Batavorum,  or  Island  of  the 
Batavi,  appears  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  Germany,  and  not  to 
Oaul ;  the  limits  of  Belnc  Gaul  on  that  ride  being  placed  at  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  or  Waal,  after  itn  ji>nrti.,n  with  the 
MOM,  or  Mass.  CSMST  did  not  carry  the  war  into  the  country  of  the 
lUUvi.  Under  Augustus  the  BaUri  became  allies  of  the  Romans, 
1  )ni-u«,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  dug  a  canal.  Fossa  Drusiana,  which  con- 
nected the  Rhine  with  the  modern  Yssel.  Besides  the  Batavi,  there  was 
another  people  on  the  same  island  called  by  the  Roman  historians 
Caimiimfates,  who  were  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Batavi  (Tacitus, 
'  Hint1  iv.  16.)  Under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  the  Romans 
had  completely  established  their  dominion  over  the  Batavi ;  for  we 
find  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  IVutingi-r  Table  two  Roman 
mads  acroes  the  country — one  from  Lugdunum  (Leyden)  eastward  to 
Tr»j»rtum  (Utrecht),  and  following  the  course  of  the  Northern  Rhine 
to  it*  separation  from  the  Vahalu;  and  another  from  Lugdunum 
southward  across  the  island  to  the  Mosa,  and  then  eastward  along  the 
bank  of  that  river  and  the  Vshalis  to  Noviomagus  (Nymegen).  The 
BmU™  wtl*  «»ploy*d  by  Agrioola  in  his  wars  in  Britain.  (Tacitus, 
'Agric.'  38.)  In  some  inscriptions  they  arn  called  "  friends  and 
brothers  of  the  Roman  people,"  or  of  the  "  Roman  emperors."  The 
date  of  one  of  these  inscripti 
emperor  Aoreliua.  •" 


w  inscription*  is  determined  by  the  name  of  the 
(Oruter.  Ixxi.)    Although  the  name  Batavi  has 


fallen  into  disuse,  it  has  always  been  employed  by  modern  authors 
writing  in  Latin  to  signify  the  Dutch  or  Hollanders  generally.  The 
name  of  the  Batavi  can  be  traced  even  now  in  that  of  Betuwe,  which 
is  a  district  of  the  ancient  Insula  Batavorum,  between  the  Rhine,  the 
Waal,  and  the  Let  [BKTCWK.] 

The  chief  towns  of  the  Island  of  the  Batavi  were  Lugdunum 
(Leyden)  and  Batavudiiruni.  both  of  which  being  Celtic  names  give 
confirmation  to  the  opinion  that  the  Celtic  race  extended  at  one  time 
as  far  north. as  the  lower  course  of  the  Rhine. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  century  the  Saliau  Franks  established 
themselves  in  the  country  of  the  Batavi ;  they  were  driven  beyond  the 
Mass  by  the  Frisians  in  the  reign  of  Julian.  After  this  the  Insula 
Batavorum  formed  part  of  Fresia,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
vingians  extended  southward  as  far  as  the  Schelde.  The  Frisian 
territory  was  afterwards  divided  into  Fresia  Hxreditaria  in  the  west, 
which  was  governed  by  hereditary  counts ;  and  Fresia  Libera  in  tho 
east,  which  continued  independent  The  Yssel  formed  the  division 
between  the  two.  About  the  1 1th  century  Western  Fresia  began  to 
be  called  Holland,  as  some  say  from  tuthl  land,  '  low  hollow  laud,'  and 
its  counts  were  styled  counts  of  Holland.  The  country  of  the  I 
formed  the  southern  part  of  their  dominions  ;  but  the  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mass,  and  between  it  and  the  Schelde,  were  the  subject 
of  frequent  contention  between  them  and  the  counts  of  Flat 

BATA'VIA,  a  city  on  the  north  coast  of  Java,  is  situated  at  1  In- 
bottom  of  an  extensive  bay,  about  60  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  Straits  of 
Sunda,  in  6°  9'  S.  lat,  106°  52'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a  i 
village  called  Jaccatra.  The  Dutch  established  a  factory  here  in  1  n  U, 
and  the  English  did  the  same  six  years  later;  but  the  J hitch  having 
conquered  the  country  founded  tlie  present  town  under  the  name  of 
Batavia,  and  removed  the  government  from  Bantam  in  lfill».  It 
finally  became  the  capital  of  their  East  Indian  empire  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor-general;  and  the  English  having  taken  j«rt 
with  the  natives  in  opposing  the  Dutch,  retired  from  the  place.  Tho 
Dutch  gradually  increased  their  power,  and  the  town  rose  rapidly  to 
importance  and  became  the  emporium  of  all  the  pnxlu<-<-  of  In  li.i, 
China,  and  Japan,  as  no  ship  was  allowed  to  proceed  direct  to  Holland 
without  first  touching  at  this  port,  except  the  coffee  ships  from  Mocha. 
In  1811  Holland  having  become  a  province  of  the  French  empire 
Batavia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
the  English.  By  the  treaty  of  1815  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  wh'i 
resumed  the  government  in  the  following  year.  The  city  of  IV. 
and  its  suburbs  constitute  one  of  four  departments  into  which  the 
province  of  Batavia  is  divided.  [JAVA.] 

Batavia  is  an  important  place  from  its  excellent  bay  and  its  advan- 
tageous position  for  European  commerce.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  ••( 
;he  river  Jaccatra  in  the  midst  of  swamps  and  marshes,  surrounded 
by  trees  and  jungle  which  prevent  the  exhalations  from  being  carried 
off  by  a  free  circulation  of  the  air,  and  render  the  town  peculiarly 
exposed  to  marsh  miasmata.  Besides  this,  all  the  principal  f 
are  traversed  by  canals,  planted  on  each  side  with  rows  of  tree.-. 
which  there  are  bridges  at  the  end  of  almost  every  street  Tin  A- 
lave  also  booms,  which  are  drawn  across  at  sunset  to  prevent  the 
lassage  of  boats  in  and  out  These  canals  are  common  receptacles 
or  filth,  and  in  the  dry  season  their  stagnant  and  dimii 
waters  emit  a  most  intolerable  stench,  while  in  the  wet  season  tin  y 
overflow  their  banks  and  leave  a  quantity  of  offensive  slime.  I 
these  united  causes  it  is  not  surprising  that  Batavia  has  been  consi- 
dered the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  the  world,  and  has  been  designated 
he  storehouse  of  disease.  From  an  account  which  was  kept  of  tho 
deaths  which  occurred  from  1730  to  1752  it  would  appear  that  the 
otal  number  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,100,000.  During  the  Kreneh 
occupation  the  walls  of  the  town  were  removed  by  General  1 1.1.  n.lels 
with  the  view  of  admitting  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  with  tho 
materials  the  cantonment  of  Weltevredcn  was  built  a  short  distance 
rrom  the  town  inland.  Since  1815  many  improvements  have 
jffected  in  the  arrangements  of  the  streets  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  town.  A  new  nt\  with  wiilc  streets,  commodious  houses,  nn<l 
arge  squares  has  been  built  on  the  elevated  grounds  farther  inland. 
"or  several  miles  this  new  city  presents  a  succession  of  large  handsome 
I  welling*,  standing  in  extensive  gardens  and  surrounded  by  cocoa  nut, 
Nuiana,  and  other  trees,  the  shade  of  which  is  exceedingly  agreeable 
o  the  occupants  of  the  houses.  Here  are  the  residences  of  tho  Euro- 
lean  merchants,  many  of  whom  are  English.  The  government  offices, 
he  warehouses,  and  stores  of  the  merchants,  which  are  occupx  >1 
during  the  day  only,  are  still  retained  in  the  old  town.  The  perma- 
nent inhabitants  of  the  old  town  are  chiefly  Chinese,  Malays,  and 
lescendants  of  early  Portuguese  settlers.  The  most  remarkable  build- 
ngs  in  the  old  town  are  the  custom-house,  the  bonding  warehouses, 
he  '  lombongs,'  or  coffee  stores,  the  exchange,  the  bank  of  Java,  the 
actory  of  the  Commercial  Company,  and  the  Chinese  and  Portuguese 
inKpitala.  In  the  now  city  the  large  military  barracks,  the  stadtbaus, 
he  military  hospital,  the  Catholic  church,  the  prison,  the  military 
luhhouw,  and  the  theatre  are  built  round  the  square  of  Weltevreden. 
u  K^nings  Plein  (King's  Square)  there  is  a  beautiful  Protestant 
hureh,  and  between  it  and  Weltevreden  a  new  citadel  Along  the 
lyswijk  Canal  are  the  governor's  house ;  Harmony  House,  a  spacious 
building  in  which  files  are  given  ;  and  the  hotel  of  the  literary  society, 
imong  the  literary  and  scientific  establishments  may  be  mentioned  the 
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Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  which  belongs  a  museum  of  natural 
history ;  and  the  primary  school,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  government.  The  houses  are  well  built,  clean,  aud  spacious,  and 
their  construction  is  suited  to  the  country.  The  doors  and  windows  are 
lofty,  and  the  ground-floors  are  covered  with  flags  of  marble,  which 
are  kept  constantly  wet,  and  impart  a  coolness  to  the  dwelling.  The 
inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  burn  aromatic  woods  and  resins,  and 
to  scatter  about  a  profusion  of  odoriferous  flowers,  of  which  there  are 
great  abundance  and  variety.  During  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  Batavia  obtained  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  East, 
as  the  resources  of  all  other  districts  were  sacrificed  to  its  exclusive 
commerce ;  but  its  splendour  has  decreased  owing  chiefly  to  the 
increase  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  There  are  numerous  good 
roads  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  swamps  and  morasses  through  which  Batavia  is  approached  are 
in  a  certain  degree  a  protection  against  hostile  attack,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  roads  which  cross  them  to  the  town  would  make  the 
advance  of  heavy  artillery  impracticable.  Towards  the  bay  the  water 
is  too  shallow  to  admit  even  of  a  boat  coming  within  gunshot-range 
of  the  c.-«tle,  except  by  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  river,  which  may 
be  clog.  1  by  booms. 

The  population  of  Batavia,  by  the  Census  of  1832,  was  118,300,  of 
whom  80,000  were  Javanese  or  Malays,  9500  slaves,  2800  Europeans, 
1000  Arabians,  and  25,000  Chinese.  The  Chinese  farm  the  revenues,  are 
the  principal  artisans,  and  exclusively  manufacture  the  sugar  and 
arrack.  They  have  a  separate  quarter  outside  the  town,  the  suburbs 
of  which  occupy  a  larger  space  than  the  city  itself :  they  suffer  greatly 
from  disease,  and  the  mortality  among  them  is  very  great,  owing  to 
the  closeness  of  their  apartments  and  their  gross  manner  of  living. 
Many  junks  arrive  annually  from  China,  bringing  about  1000  settlers. 
In  1742,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  organised  plan  of  insurrection 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  the  Dutch  government  perpetrated  a  most 
cold-blooded  massacre,  in  which  more  than  one-half  of  the  Chinese 
were  murdered. 

The  country  around  Batavia  is  very  beautiful  and  fertile,  though 
flat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Markets  are  regularly  held,  one  within 
and  the  other  outside  the  city ;  they  are  remarkably  well  supplied 
with  fruit,  which  is  the  most  abundant  article  of  vegetable  luxury ; 
the  principal  sorts  are — pine-apples,  oranges,  shaddocks,  lemons,  limes, 
mangoes,  bananas,  grapes,  melons,  pomegranates,  custard -apples, 
papaws,  mangosteens,  and  rombusteens,  with  many  others  mostly 
unknown  in  Europe.  Fowls,  ducks,  and  geese  are  plentiful  and  cheap ; 
turkeys,  pigeons,  and  wild-fowl  are  in  general  very  scarce,  and  butcher's 
meat  is  inferior  in  quality  and  high  in  price ;  of  fish  there  is  an 
abundant  supply,  and  turtle  are  sometimes  found.  In  1841  there 
entered  the  port  1905  ships,  of  which  1454  were  Dutch.  In  the  same 
year  the  customs  revenue  exceeded  half  a  million  sterling.  The 
imports  are  opium,  wine,  provisions,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  woollen 
manufactures,  cutlery,  and  general  European  manufactured  goods, 
Asiatic  and  West  Indian  products  ;  the  exports  include  sugar,  cofiee, 
spices,  indigo,  hides,  tin,  rattans,  and  arrack :  salt  also  forms  an 
important  article  of  colonial  commerce.  Near  Batavia  there  are  some 
very  extensive  works  for  making  salt  from  sea-water. 

The  anchorage  of  Batavia  is  a  bay  about  1 1  miles  long  and  6  miles 
wide,  capable  of  containing  any  number  of  vessels  of  the  largest  size ; 
it  U  studded  with  coral  knolls  and  protected  by  several  small  islands, 
averaging  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  all  of  which  are  now  unoccupied 
except  Onrust,  a  well  fortified  island,  in  which  is  the  naval  arsenal. 

These  islands  protect  the  bay  from  any  heavy  swell ;  and  as  the 
bottom  in  very  tenacious  it  becomes  a  perfectly  safe  anchorage.  But 
when  the  sea-breeze  blows  strongit  causes  a  'cockling  sea,"  which  renders 
the  communication  with  the  town  unpleasant  and  sometimes  danger- 
ous, as  the  only  landing-place  is  up  the  river ;  the  channel  of  which 
is  formed  by  wooden  piers  projecting  half  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and 
across  it  i»  a  shallow  bar.  The  river  Jaccatra  abounds  in  large  alli- 
gators. During  the  easterly  monsoon,  which  blows  from  April  to 
October,  the  weather  is  uniformly  fine  and  warm,  but  the  north-west 
monsoon  is  always  accompanied  by  heavy  rains  and  strong  winds. 
The  summer  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  70°  to  74°  in  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  78'3°  Fahr. 
The  rise  of  the  tide  is  about  6  feet. 

Races  are  occasionally  held  in  Batavia. 

(Raffles' s  Hittory  of  Java ;  Staunton's  Emltasey  to  China ;  Cook's 
Voyaga ;  Crawfurd's  Hittory  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  Horsburgh's 
Eatt  India  Directory  ;  Hogendorp's  Coup  (T(EU,  <tc. ;  Captain  Keppel's 
Indian  Archipelago,  London,  1853.) 

BATAVIA,  REPUBLIC  OF.     [NETHERLANDS.] 

BATH,  the  chief  city  of  Somersetshire,  a  municipal  and  parliamen- 
tary borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of 
Bath-Forum.  It  lies  in  a  valley,  divided  by  the  river  A  von,  108  miles 
from  London  by  road,  and  106  miles  by  the  Great  Western  railway  ; 
in  51°  23'  N.  lat.,  2°  22'  W.  long.  In  1851  the  population  of  the  city 
and  borough  of  Bath  was  54,240.  Bath  is  governed  by  fourteen  alder- 
men and  42  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor ;  and  it  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bath  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Bath  Poor- Law 
Union  contains  twenty-four  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
30,321  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  69,847.  Bath  gives  name 


to  the  parishes  of  Bathwick,  Bathampton,  Batheaston,  and  Bathford, 
in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Bath  is  placed  upon  the  great  western  oolitic  range,  which  attains 
its  greatest  elevation  on  Lansdown,  where  its  summit  is  813  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  range  is  intersected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  by  deep  transverse  valleys,  but  re-appears  on  the  south 
of  the  Avon,  where  its  elevation  is  so  broken  that  its  continuity  is 
destroyed.  Its  section  near  Lansdown  is  a  bed  of  upper  or  great 
oolite,  varying  from  40  to  150  feet  in  thickness,  forming  the  brow  of 
the  hill ;  then  a  gradual  slope  of  fullers-earth-clay ;  next  a  terrace  of 
inferior  oolite  with  its  underlying  sand  and  sandstone,  which  falls 
with  a  precipitous  slope  and  rests  on  lias  clay  or  blue  marl,  and  then 
on  lias  rock.  The  freestone  or  oolite,  worked  from  quarries  situated 
to  the  east  and  south  of  Bath,  has  furnished  almost  entirely  the  chief 
building  materials  for  the  city.  The  country  about  is  wooded ;  and 
from  the  inequality  of  the  ground  presents  a  great  variety  of  agree- 
able landscape.  From  the  sheltered  position  of  the  city  its  temperature 
is  mild. 

This  city  was  a  Roman  station,  mentioned  by  Ptolemaeus  under  the 
name  of  Aqua;  Calidje,  and  by  him  placed  with  Venta  and  Ischalis  in 
the  country  of  the  Belgae.  It  is  also  placed  in  the  14th  Iter  of  Anto- 
ninus, in  connection  with  other  stations.  In  the  '  Notitia '  Bath  is  not 
mentioned.  It  was  intersected  by  the  ancient  Roman  road  leading 
from  London  into  Wales,  and  by  the  road  called  the  Fosse,  which  ran 
from  Lincolnshire  to  the  south  coast  of  England.  These  two  roads 
joined  near  the  bridge  crossing  a  small  stream  in  the  parish  of  Bath- 
easton, about  two  miles  from  Bath.  They  then  continued  in  one  course 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  parish  of  Walcot,  separating  again  near 
Walcot  church.  The  Fosse  entered  the  north  gate  of  the  city  from 
Walcot  Street,  passed  through  the  town,  up  Holloway,  and  on  to 
Ilchester.  The  other  road  ran  up  Guinea  Lane,  and  on  to  the  station  of 
Abone.  Close  to  the  spot  where  these  roads  separated,  and  towards 
the  river,  numerous  coins,  vases,  and  sepulchral  remains  have  from 
time  to  time  been  found.  The  Roman  remains  discovered  in  Bath 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  have  been  considerable,  including  a  large 
and  several  smaller  tesselated  pavements,  the  remains  of  a  Corinthian 
temple  and  of  Roman  baths,  altars  with  inscriptions,  ornamented 
bricks,  urns,  vases,  lachrymatories,  fibulae,  coins,  &c.  No  other  city 
in  England  can  produce  such  a  collection  of  local  Roman  remains  as 
is  now  deposited  in  the  Bath  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  The 
new  town  is  many  feet  above  its  ancient  level ;  in  some  places  more 
than  20  feet.  The  walls,  as  they  existed  until  a  late  period,  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  built  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  base  of  the  Roman 
walls.  There  are  accounts  and  engravings  of  Roman  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  incorporated  in  the  walls,  none  of  which  are  now  existing. 
An  ecclesiastical  community  existed  here  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,  who  had  their  house  near  to  the  springs  and 
baths.  The  constitution  of  the  society  underwent  several  changes, 
and  at  last  the  house  and  all  its  possessions,  which  were  extensive 
and  valuable,  were  surrendered  to  the  crown  by  William  Holloway, 
the  last  prior,  June  29th,  1539.  What  is  now  called  the  Abbey-church 
was  the  church  of  this  community,  and  was  connected  on  the  south 
side  with  the  conventual  dwellings. 

The  modern  city  of  Bath  possesses  considerable  beauty.  The 
alternations  of  level  give  many  commanding  sites  for  streets,  crescents, 
and  public  buildings.  The  streets  are  in  general  regular,  clean,  and 
well-lighted  with  gas.  The  best  buildings,  such  as  the  Upper  Rooms, 
the  north  side  of  Queen  Square,  the  Crescent,  and  the  Circus  were 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  from  designs  of  the 
two  Woods,  the  well-known  architects  of  Bath. 

The  arrangements  of  Bath  in  respect  to  drainage  and  water-supply 
have  until  recently  been  defective.  The  Health  of  Towns'  Com- 
missioners reported  in  1844  that  there  was  a  total  absence  of 
combined  system  in  these  matters ;  the  water  was  supplied  by  the 
corporation,  and  also  by  no  fewer  than  seven  companies  or  associations 
of  limited  means.  The  sewerage  too  was  rendered  inefficient  by  the 
clashing  of  interests  among  the  governing  bodies  of  the  city.  In 
1846  the  corporation  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  new  water- 
works, and  for  deriving  an  additional  supply  of  water  from  Bath- 
ampton, Batheaston,  and  the  piece  of  ground  called  Bath  Common. 
Various  other  important  improvements  are  now  (1853)  being  carried 
out  in  the  city. 

The  Abbey-church  is  the  principal  building  in  Bath.  This  edifice 
is  of  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  very  handsome  tower  rising  from 
the  centre.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  21 0  feet,  and  from  north 
to  south  126  feet.-  The  west  front  is  decorated  with  numerous  figures, 
now  much  impaired  by  time,  intended  to  represent  Jacob's  dream ; 
or,  as  is  asserted  by  some,  the  vision  of  Bishop  King  the  founder,  who 
"saw  angels  ascending  and  descending  a  ladder,  and  calling  on  him  to 
rebuild  the  church."  (Tunstall.)  The  east  window  is  remarkable  for 
being  square,  and  was  until  very  lately  appropriately  supported  by 
two  square  towers,  which  have  been  converted  into  ill-designed 
octagonal  pinnacles.  The  building  itself  is  an  example  of  the 
perpendicular  style  at  the  latest  period  in  which  it  prevailed,  and 
was  completed  with  simplicity  and  taste.  It  was  commenced  by 
Bishop  King,  who  died  in  1503 ;  the  works  were  continued  after  his 
death,  and  the  edifice  was  nearly  completed  at  the  period  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbey  in  1539.  After  having  been  in  a  dilapidated 
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state  for  many  years  its  repair  was  undertaken  by  a  Mr.  Chapman  in 
1572,  continued  by  the  munificence  of  Thomas  Bellot,  steward  of  tho 
boiuehold  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  nearly  completed  by  Buhop 
Montagu*  about  the  year  1609.  The  most  striking  object  in  the 
r  u  Prior  Birde's  Oratory,  a  highly  enriched  work;  it  was 
restored  by  Mr.  Davia  in  1  S33,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  original 
design.  Previous  to  1834  every  pier  in  the  church  was  surrounded 
with  monumental  tablets,  placed  in  the  most  incongruous  manner ; 
the  body  of  the  church  was  irregularly  pewed ;  the  galleries  had 
boarded  backs  and  glaxed  doors ;  and  there  were  decorations  in  the 
Roman  style  behind  the  communion-table.  In  that  year  the  corpo- 
ration employed  an  architect  of  the  city,  Mr.  Manners,  to  restore 
many  parts  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  church  to  their  early 
state.  The  church  contains  monuments  by  Flaxman,  Bacou,  Nullekens 
and  Chantrey. 

Besides  the  Abbey-church  there  Are  about  20  churches  and  epis- 
copal chapels  in  Bath.  A  church  dedicated  to  St  Michael  wa»  in 
existence  more  than  fire  centuries  ago ;  the  present  church  of  St. 
Michael's  is  believed  to  be  the  fourth  erected  on  the  same  site.  St. 
James's  church  waa  almost  rebuilt  in  1844,  and  much  enlarged. 
St.  Matthew's  church  ia  a  new  structure,  built  to  accommodate  1250 
persona.  St  Saviour's  church,  in  the  decorated  style,  was  built  in 
1832.  St  Stephen's  church,  recently  built,  is  also  in  the  decorated 
style. 

'  )f  the  Roman  Catholic,  Independent,  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist, and  other  chapels  not  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  several 
are  Urge  and  handsome  buildings.  Among  the-  most  recent  are  a 
Wesleyan  chapel,  in  the  decorated  style,  built  in  1847,  and  a  Moravian 
chapel  erected  about  the  same  time. 

The  principal  school  in  Bath  is  the  Free  Grammar  school,  founded 
by  Edward  VI.,  and  endowed  with  part  of  the  lauds  of  the  dissolved 
priory.  It  was  designed  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  townsmen,  without  distinction  of  rank.  In  recent  times  the 
number  of  free  scholars  has  become  very  small,  while  that  of  day 
scholars  and  boarders  has  increased.  The  school-house,  built  by  the 
corporation  about  a  century  ago,  is  a  large  and  handsome  building. 
T  he  income  from  endowment  is  842.  a  year.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  1851  was  37,  of  whom  10  were  free.  A  Wesleyan  college,  called 
New  Kingswood,  has  been  recently  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  James 
. ;  it  is  in  the  Tudor  stylo,  with  school-rooms,  chapel,  diniu,'- 
hall,  governor's  house,  and  other  offices.  The  pariah  schools  of  \\  .il.-ot 
St  Switbin's,  by  the  same  architect,  are  built  to  accommodate  1000 
children.  National  and  other  schools  are  numerous  in  Bath. 

There  are  charitable  institutions  in  this  city  of  ancient  and  modern 
date  of  every  kind.  The  oldest  it  the  Hospital  of  St  John,  founded 
in  1180  by  Reginald  Fitzjocelyne,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  poor  resorting  to  Bath.  The  beneficiaries  now  are  a  master,  six 
brethren,  and  six  sisters ;  the  endowments  are  large  and  the  patronage 
in  in  the  corporation.  The  chief  establishment  for  the  sick  poor  is 
called  the  General  Hospital,  opened  in  1748  ;  it  in  well  endowed  and 
is  regulated  by  act  of  parliament  No  patient  can  be  admitted  unless, 
previous  to  his  coming  to  Bath,  his  case  has  been  certified  to  be 
proper  for  the  trial  of  the  hot  waters ;  and  no  inhabitant  of  Bath 
was  admitted  into  it  till  1835,  when  this  rule  was  modified  to  some 
extent  There  were  458  patients  discharged  cured  from  this  hospital 
in  1847.  There  is  another  large  hospital  called  the  United  General 
t*l.  or  Casualty  and  Dispensary,  which  afford*  to  the  nick  | ».•.;• 
of  the  city  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  hot  waters,  and  gives 
•••i stance  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness  and  casualty.  Among  the 
other  charitable  institution*  of  the  city  are  the  Lepers'  Hospital,  the 
Hospital  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  St  Catharine's  Hospital  (one  of  the 
oldest  building*  in  the  city,  repaired  in  1845),  and  the  Kaitern  Dis- 
pensary, built  in  1845. 

The  vestry  of  the  Abbey-church  contains  a  small  collection  of 
books  and  some  ancient  manuscripts.  In  1826  a  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  was  founded,  with  a  library,  museum,  labora- 
tory, and  lecliire-r>"'in  ;  tin1  building  iUelf  in  a  handsome  structure  of 
the  Dork)  order,  and  the  content*  of  the  museum,  especially  the 
Roman  relics,  are  very  valuable.  The  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  after  having  been  established  for  several  years  broke  up  their 
establishment  for  want  of  sufficient  support,  and  transferred  their 
library,  Ac.,  to  the  Commercial  and  Literary  Institution,  where  their 
nvxrtings  are  now  held.  There  is  also  an  atbencuin  at  Bath. 

The  Bath  Union  workhouse  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  the  city,  on  Odd  Down.  The  Bath  city  jail,  situated  about 
a  mile  west  of  the  city,  has  all  the  accommodations  provided  by  the 
modern  prison-system.  The  town-hall  was  built  in  1780;  it  contains 
various  apartment*  suitable  for  the  office*  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  A  commodious  market  extends  in  a  horse-shoe 
form  behind  the  town-hall :  the  entrance  being  through  tho  wings 
on  either  aide  of  the  Guildhall.  The  gaieties  of  Bath  are  celebrated, 
but  have  much  declined  during  the  last  thirty  yean.  The  Assembly 
Kooras  are  a  handsome  suite,  tho  ball-room  being  nearly  106  feet 
by  43  feet,  and  42  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the  tea-room  70  feet  by  27 
feet ;  they  wen  erected  by  Wood,  at  an  expense  of  20,0001.,  rawed 
by  70  subscribers. 

The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Bath  is  its  natural  hot  springs. 
These  were  known  to  the  Roman*,  who  built  baths  on  the  spot;  very 


remains  of  the  Koman  baths  were  discovered  in  17..."..     The 
monks  of  the  abbey,  probably  unaware  of  the  pro-existence  of  the 
Koman  baths,  built  tho  monastery  on  their  site,  erecting  baths  : 
ing  Stall's  church-yard,  where  the  great  Pump-room  now  «t^ml«     The 
hot  springs  are  four  in  number,  and  rise  near  the  centre  of  the 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  spring  belonging  to  Lord  Mauvers,  are 
vested  in  the  corporation.    The  temperature  of  three  of  the  springs  is 
:i.-  follow*  :- -Hot  Bath  117°,  King's  Bath  114°,  and  Cross  Bath  109* 
of  Fahrenheit,  yielding  respectively  128,  20,  and  12  gallons  a  minute. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  V002.    As  it  flows  from  the  earth 
it  is  transparent,  but  in  a  short  time  yields  a  slight  precipitate  and 
loses  its  transparency.     \Vh.-n  fre»h  drawn  it  lias  a  slight  chalybeate 
taste.    The  King's  Bath  is  60  feet  11  inches  in  length,  and  40  feet  in 
breadth,  and  the  Queen's  Bath,  a  square  of  25  feet,  is  suj 
it     The  daily  quantity  of  water  discharged  into  these  basins  is  1  f- 
gallons.     There  are  private  baths  attached  to  the  Hot  and  the  I 
Bath,  admirably  arranged  and  constructed,  and   capable  of  having 
their  temperature  regulated.     Bathing  U  far  from  being  a  practice 
among  the  inhabitants.     According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  It.  Phillips, 
a  quart  of  the  water  contains — 


Carbonic  acid  . 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Muriate  of  sad* 
Sulphate  of  nod* . 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Silica  . 
Oxide  of  iron  . 
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A  considerable  "quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes  through  the 
water.  Taken  internally  the  water  acts  as  a  stimulant  Its  use  is 
most  successful  in  cases  of  palsy,  rheumatism,  gout,  leprosy,  cutaneous 
disease,  and  especially  in  coses  of  scrofula  affecting  the  joints,  auch  as 
the  knee,  elbow,  hip.  The  buildings  connected  with  tin 
pump-rooms  have  been  erected  at  various  periods.  The  whole  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kingston  baths,  were  until  lately 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation ;  but  they  are  now  held  by 
(••In1!-  parties  as  tenant*. 

I'.atli  is  well  provided  with  public  walks  and  o]«'ii  public  pUre.,. 
Victoria  Park,  opened  by  her  present  Majesty  when  Princess  Vi. 
in  1830,  was  formed  by  public  and  corporate  subscription  ;  it  lies  on 
the  western  margin  of  the  city,  and  ia  well  laid  out  In  Bathwick, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  city,  on  the  bank*  of  the  Avon,  was 
situated  Old  Spring  Gardens,  one  of  the  most  cclebrat,  I  |.nl.li,-  places 
of  resort  in  the  last  century.  When  tin-  land  in  the  vicinity  became 
»o  valuable  that  it  was  desirable  to  build  over  a  portion  of  i 
gaieties  of  Spring  Gardens  were  transferred  to  Sydney  Gardens,  which 
have  been  among  the  pleasure-spots  of  tin  .•:••;.  .,inee  1795.  Tin- 
flower-shows  of  the  Bath  Horticultural  Society  arc  In  Id  alternately 
in  Sydney  Gardens  and  in  Victoria  Park.  There  are  two  cemeteries 
at  Bath— the  Abbey  and  the  Lansdown  cemeteries  :  the  first  wan 
formed  by  the  Hon.  and  Ucv.  \V.  .1.  I'.rodrick,  tlie  rector  of 
at  his  own  expense,  for  the  use  of  tin-  Al-b.-y  pari-h  ;  the  second 
has  been  recently  formed  on  tho  Bockford  nutate,  the 

KM   f  .r   that  purpose  in    1847  by  the  l>iicli<:*.>  of  Han 
daughter  of  MrLBeckford.     Beckford's  Tower,  Hitunted  about  a  mile 

ligh.     It  once 
art  and  litera- 

aw>  !-•  i 

being  degraded  into  a  beer-shop  in  1847,  when  it  was  sold  by  am 

i. -lies*  of  Hamilton  rcpim-liaxcd  it,  and  presented  it.  to  the  rector 
( .f  Walcot,  who  converted  it  into  a  chapel  for  I 

Then!  are  few  manufactures  of  importance  in  this  city.     Bati 
f oi-ii..  i-l\  celebrated  for  its  cloth,  and  at  t 

•  iil  looms  were  employed  in  the  parish  of  -      "  Pi;  but  the 

cloth  trade  of  the  went  of  England  ha.-,  ,-ince  been  removed  t..  other 
towns.  The  paper-mill*  in  the  neighbourhood  are  of  some  note.  Tim 
city  i*  well  supplied  with  coal  from  cxt.  lying  a  few  mile* 

distant.     The  river  Avon  was  made  navigable  to  Bristol  under  an  Act 
of  the  10th  Anne;  and  there  is  water  communication  with  London 
by  the  Kcnnet  and  Avon  Canal,  which  joins  the  Thames  at  Ri 
The  Great  Western  railway  ha*  a  commodious  station  at  Hath,  n  In.  h 
places  the  city  in  connection  with  the  east  and  west;  and  tin-  \\  Ji  •-. 
•Somerset,  and  Weymouth  railway  places  it  in  easy  comniun 
with  the  clothing  towns  of  Somerset  and  Wilt*     There  are  several 
bridges  over  the  Avon  in  and  near  Bath,  one  of  which  is  a  suspension 
bridge,  of  elegant  '  -u,  near  Victoria  Park. 

(Coll;  '.ii/Xauitrtt/ ;  Ly*oii«'*  Keliquiai  Romatiir  . •  \\ 

i  l',.ith  ;  \V  /./ion  of  Rath  ;  Tunstall's  Bambla  about 

Iiatk,  1848;  Land  IIV  /.,>.-  In,  vol.  iii. ;  Plant,  Elrnttiuii*,  <<•<•.  af  Jlu/li 
Abbey  Church,  publmhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1798 ;  Parlia- 
mentary I'apcri ;  Communication  from  liath.) 

i:\-lll.i  '     ••-•«.] 

BATHGATK,  l.inlithgowshire,  Scotland,  a  town  in  the  parish  of 
Bathgate.    The  town  stands  nearly  iu  the  centre  of  the  parish,  iu 


daughter  ot  Mr.  JiecKtoro.  JBecKlora s  lower,  situatea  about  a  i 
north-west  of  Bath,  is  a  quadrangular  tower  154  feet  high.  It  . 
contained  a  magnificent  collection  of  objects  relating  to  art  and  lit 
ture  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Beckl'ord ;  but  it  narrowly  esca 
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55a  54'  N.  lat.,  3°  38'  W.  long.  It  is  18  miles  W.  from  Edinburgh, 
24  miles  E.  from  Glasgow,  and  6  miles  S.  from  Linlithgow;  from 
Edinburgh  it  is  18f  miles  distant  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
railway.  The  population  in  1851  was  3,341.  Under  the  Reform  Act 
the  voters  in  the  burgh  join  those  of  the  county  in  electing  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  old  town  of  Bathgate  is  built  on  a  steep  hill,  and  the  streets 
are  narrow.  The  more  modem  part  of  the  town  is  regularly  built  in 
wide  straight  streets,  and  is  well  paved  and  lighted.  This  place  has 
greatly  increased  of  late  years  in  extent  and  population,  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  cotton  manufactures  being  established  in  it,  to  extensive 
coal  and  lime  works  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  to  its  admirable 
situation  for  grain  and  cattle  markets.  It  is  a  healthy  place,  has  a 
fine  southern  aspect,  and  is  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  wes' 
and  south.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built  and  copiously  supplied 
with  excellent  water  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  in  leaden  con 
duits.  Gas-works  have  been  erected  for  lighting  the  town.  It  enjoys 
direct  railway  communication  with  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  by 
the  Caledonian  railway  with  the  south.  The  academy,  which  stands 
on  an  elevation  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  was  erected  severa' 
years  ago  from  funds  bequeathed  by  John  Newlands,  Esq.,  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  a  native  of  Bathgate.  The  system  of  education  is  of  the 
most  approved  kind,  and  instruction  in  the  useful  and  learned 
branches  is  obtained  gratis,  ample  funds  for  the  teachers'  salaries 
having  been  bequeathed  for  that  benevolent  purpose.  All  the  youths 
of  the  parish,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  have  not  been  three  years 
resident,  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  parish  church  is  a  very  plain  edifice.  There  are  a  Free  church, 
and  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians.  The  parish  school  and  the 
town  jail  are  the  other  public  edifices. 

Bathgate  has  been  a  free  burgh  of  barony  since  1663,  in  which 
year  King  Charles  II.  granted  its  charter;  and  in  1824  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained,  erecting  it  into  a  "  free  and  independent 
burgh,"  and  vesting  the  magistracy  in  a  provost,  bailies,  treasurer,  and 
councillors  chosen  by  the  burgesses.  The  qualification  is  less  than 
that  fixed  by  the  Reform  Act.  At  a  small  expense  the  streets  and  wells 
are  kept  in  the  best  order,  and  the  police  of  the  town  properly  main- 
tained. In  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  near  the  academy,  is  the  site 
of  an  ancient  castle,  given  by  Robert  the  Bruce  to  his  daughter  Mar- 
jory, along  with  extensive  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  part  of 
her  dowry  upon  her  marriage  with  Walter,  the  Great  Steward  of 
Scotland,  who  died  here. 

(iWio  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  ;  Penney"  s  Linlithgowshire.) 
BATHURST,  in  New  South  Wales,  one  of  the  counties  into  which 
that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  colony  which  lies  west  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  has  been  divided.     As  there  are  no  marked  features  to  dis- 
tinguish this  county  from  others  in  the  colony,  it  will  be  noticed  under 
the  general  heading  of  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
BATHURST  DISTRICT.     [CANADA.] 

BATHURST,  the  name  originally  given  to  a  British  settlement  in 
Africa,  which  is  now  designated  in  the  Colonial  Reports  by  the  name 
of  Gambia.     It  occupies  certain  portions  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.     [GAMBIA.] 
BATHI'IIST.     [.YEW  BnrxswicK.] 
I'.ATlintsT  IXLKT.     [NORTH  POLAR  COUNTRIES.] 
BATIirRST  ISLAND.    [NORTH  POLAK  COCNTUI 
BATIGNOLES,  LES.     [SKINK,  Department  of.] 
BATN-EL-HAJAR  (that  is,  'the  Womb  of  Rocks'),  or  Dar-el-Hajar 
('  the  Mansion  of  Rocks '),  is  the  name  of  a  stony  wilderness,  stretching 
along  the  Nile  from  the  district  of  Succot  in  the  south,  to  Wadi  Haifa 
in  the  north.     In  the  map  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  drawn  by  CoL 
W.  M.  Leake,  which  accompanies  Burckhardt's  '  Travels  iu  Nubia,'  it 
in  laid  down  between  21-22°  N.  lat,  and  30°  35'-31°  10'  E.  long. ; 
in    Ruppell's    map    between     21°    10'-50'    N.    lat.,    and    30°    40'- 
31°  10'  E.  long.     The  Nile,  during  its  progress  through  the   upper 
part  of  thin  district,  as  far  as  Wadi  Mershed,  is  often  forced  into  a 
narrow  channel  by  the  close  approach  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides ; 
and  towards  the  north  of  Wadi  Mershed  navigation  is  interrupted  by 
nt  cataracts,  rocks,  and  small  islands.     A  few  spots  only  admit 
of  cultivation,  which  consist  of  narrow  strips  of  land  situated  along 
the  Nile;  but  even  here  the  banks  are  generally  so  high  that  the 
annual  inundations  of  the  river  do  not  reach  the  plains,  and  the  soil 
must  be  irrigated  by  means  of  water-wheels.     The  mountains  of  Batn- 
el-Hajar  consist   of  primitive   rocks,  principally  of  greenstone   and 
grauwacke,  and  toward  of  Seraa  of  granite ;  they  differ  in 

this  respect  from  the  hills  that  flank  the  Nile  below  Wadi  Haifa, 
where  the  prevailing  rock  is  sandstone.  The  mountains  on  the 
eastern  nide  of  the  Nile,  reach  their  greatest  elevation  towards  the 
Hoiith  :  the  Jabal  Lamoule,  above  Wadi  Ambigo,  is  noticed  by  Burck- 
tiardt  as  one  of  the  highest.  Another  group  of  high  hills  called  Jabel 
Bilingo  is  found  farther  towards  the  north,  between  WAdi  Attar  and 
Seraa.  In  his  route  from  WAdi  Attar  to  Wfuli  Ambigo,  Burckhardt 
had  to  croaa  over  a  high  mountain  pass  in  the  Inlln  named  Jabel 
h"inhe. 

'I  IH    Hrnall  strips  of  level  land  on  the  banks   of  the   river  were 

i  ly  populous  and  well  cultivated,  but  are  now  thinly  inhabited. 

r  of  the  pp  .habitants  of  the  whole  district  of 

1  Hojar  is  estimated  by  Burckhardt  not  to  exceed  200.     They 
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consist  partly  of  Beduins  of  the  tribe  Kerrarish ;  partly  of  Arabs,  who 
pretend  to  be  Shertfs,  or  descendants  of  the  family  of  Mohammed, 
from  Mecca.  Most  of  the  Sherifs  speak  a  little  Arabic.  They  are 
described  as  being  remarkably  well  made,  with  fine  features,  and  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  They  go  naked,  and  the  women  are  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  leather  amulets  round  the  neck,  and  copper  ornaments  on 
their  arms  and  wrists.  They  dwell  chiefly  upon  the  little  islands  of 
the  river,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  predatory 
Arabs  than  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Riippell,  who  in  1823  passed  through  the  part  of  Batn-el-Hajar 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  describes  that  district  as 
consisting  of  a  chain  of  syenite  hills  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
beyond  them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  of  a  tract  of  mo  veable  sands, 
the  dreary  uniformity  of  which  was  but  seldom  interrupted  by  pro- 
jecting dark  cliffs  of  primitive .  rock.  On  the  western  bank  of  the 
river,  towards  the  south  of  Wadi  Haifa,  Ruppell  found  many  deserted 
villages  and  monasteries.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  part  of 
DAr-el-Hajar  is  now  uninhabited.  At  Semne  (in  21°  30'  N.  lat.) 
Ruppell  saw  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  apparently  ancient  village  or 
town,  with  several  temples  in  a  mixed  Roman  and  Egyptian  style  of 
architecture.  (Ruppell's  '  Reisen  in  Nubien,'  &c.,  Frankfurt,  1829.) 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Batn-el-Hajar  are  few.  Date  trees  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  wadis,  or  valleys,  that  intersect  the  hills  and 
slope  towards  the  Nile.  At  Wadi  Seras  Burckhardt  saw  a  few  cotton- 
fields  and  bean-plantations.  Durrha  is  scarce.  The  principal  food 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  beans  and  the  grains  of  a  shrub  called 
kerkedan,  which  grows  wild  here.  Another  leguminous  plant,  the 
symka,  is  used  as  food  for  camels,  and  from  its  grains  an  oil  is 
prepared  which  the  natives  use  instead  of  butter. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Batn-el-Hajar,  the  village  of  Wadi 
Okame  or  Ukme  is  situated  :  this  place  is  often  visited  by  pilgrims 
who  perform  their  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  a  Mohammedan  saint, 
Sheikh  Okashe,  who  is  buried  here.  At  a  distance  of  two  hours'  ride 
S.S.W.  of  Okame  is  the  island  of  Kolbe,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
Succot. 

BATTAS.  The  large  portion  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  which  is 
known  as  the  Battas  country,  is  situated  between  the  equator  and 
about  2°  30'  N.  lat.  With  the  exception  of  the  principality  of  Siak 
on  the  north-east  coast,  and  of  some  settlements  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  which  are  possessed  by  Malays,  this  country  includes  the 
whole  of  the  space  between  those  parallels.  On  the  south-east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  principalities  of  Rawa  and  Menancabow,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  the  kingdom  of  Atcheen. 

The  Battas  country,  which  by  the  inhabitants  is  called  Batak,  is 
divided  into  several  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  districts. 
The  most  populous  of  the  districts  are  those  situated  about  the  centre 
of  the  country.  The  great  Toba  or  Towah  Lake,  which  lies  in  a  direction 
nearly  north-east  from  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Tapanooly,  (1°  40' 
N.  lat.,  98°  50'  E.  long.,)  is  described  as  being  from  60  to  70  miles 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  from  15  to  20  miles.  The  surface  of  the  lake 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  so  rough  as  to  upset  tho  sampans  or  boats  that 
ply  to  an  island  in  the  middle  of  it,  on  which  a  periodical  market  is 
held.  Several  streams,  one  of  them  of  considerable  size,  flow  into 
the  Toba  Lake.  The  lake  is  bordered  all  round  by  a  sandy  beach. 
A  river  descends  from  it,  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Sumatra. 

It  is  said  that  the  supreme  government  over  the  whole  of  the 
Battas  districts  is  exercised  by  one  chief,  who  lives  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Toba  Lake.  By  this  chief  a  deputy  is 
appointed  for  each  district,  who,  assisted  by  a  council  composed  of 
the  leading  inhabitants,  conducts  the  political  affairs  of  the  district  ; 
ie  frames  laws,  declares  war,  makes  peace,  and  administers  justice. 
The  authority  of  these  deputies  is  very  much  controlled  by  the 
councils  with  whom  they  act,  so  that  the  different  districts  may  be 
considered  as  so  many  oligarchies.  The  more  minute  functions  of 
government  are  otherwise  performed,  each  village  forming  in  this 
respect  a  distinct  community,  and  possessing  within  itself  the  power 
of  framing  regulations  for  its  own  municipal  government.  Compared 
with  the  Malays  of  the  coast,  although  they  are  less  enterprising,  the 
Sattas  are  more  industrious.  A  great  part  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
•equired  at  such  of  the  Malayan  settlements  as  are  within  their  reach 
's  supplied  from  the  Battas  country. 

These  people  consider  themselves  to  have  been  the  earliest  settlers 
on  Sumatra,  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  their  forefathers  came 
"rom  a  country  lying  to  the  east  of  that  island,  but  their  belief  upon 
;his  subject  is  very  vague,  and  they  exhibit  so  many  points  of  resem- 
>lance  to  Hindoos  that  it  appears  more  probable  they  must  originally 
lave  come  from  India.  The  resemblance  here  spoken  of  is  shown  in 
lieir  persons :  they  are  of  middle  stature,  well  made,  and  have 
>rominent  noses.  Their  religious  notions  likewise  savour  strongly  of 
Iiiid<  10  origin.  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator 
of  the  world,  who  has  committed  the  charge  of  its  government  to 
three  sons,  who  in  their  turn  have  delegated  to  inferior  gods  the 
duties  of  their  office.  The  names  of  these  gods  are  said  to  have  a 
itrong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hindoo  mythology.  This  system 
>f  faith  is  burdened  with  numerous  superstitions.  Tho  people 
jelieve  in  the  constant  interposition  of  good  and  evil  genii  in  their 
vorldly  affairs,  and  every  village  has  its  peculiar  demons  or  spirits, 
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chiefly  composed  of  the  souls  of  the  deceased  inhabitant*.  The 
person  who  exercises  the  office  of  priest,  and  who  is  frequently  the 
head  man  or  rajah  of  the  village,  is  a  person  of  great  consequence,  to 
whose  advice  and  assistance  recourse  is  had  upon  all  occasion.-.  The 
BatUs  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  a  future  existence,  and  their 
fears  being  thus  limited  to  the  objects  of  sense  have  little  or  no 
influence  over  their  moral  conduct.  They  have  a  strong  dislike  to 
look  at  the  sea,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  abode  of  evil  spirits  ; 
this  prejudice  probably  accounts  for  their  residing  in  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

The  well-ascertained  fact  of  their  cannibalism  has  occasioned  them 
to  bo  considered  brutal  and  ferocious  in  their  nature  ;  they  are  on  the 
contrary  quiet  and  timid,  to  a  greater  degree  than  even  Hindoos. 
Their  principal  food  is  rice  and  batatas.  Meat  they  seldom  or  never 
taste,  but  when  they  do  indulge  in  it  they  are  not  particular  as  to  the 
description  or  condition  of  the  animals  they  eat.  According  to 
Marsden  their  indulgence  in  anthropophagy  is  limited  to  the  devour- 
ing of  person;  slain  or  taken  prisoners  in  war,  and  of  certain  classes 
i  if  criminals.  It  is  not  considered  lawful  to  eat  the  bodies  of  persons 
taken  or  slain  in  the  wars  or  feuds  which  occur  between  villages  or 
district*,  but  only  such  as  fall  into  their  power  in  what  may  be 
considered  as  national  contests.  Dr.  Leyden,  in  his  work  on  the 
languages  and  literature  of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  nations,  states  that 
the  Battas  frequently  eat  their  aged  or  infirm  relatives,  as  an  act 
of  pious  duty.  When  among  them  a  man  becomes  infirm  ami  t  in-d 
of  life,  he  is  said  to  invite  his  children  to  eat  him  :  he  ascends  a 
tree,  round  which  his  friends  and  descendants  assemble,  and  the 
whole  of  them  join  in  singing  a  dirge,  the  burden  of  which  is  "  The 
season  is  come,  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  it  must  descend."  The  victim 
then  descends,  is  deprived  of  life,  and  his  remains  are  devoured  in  a 
solemn  banquet  A  similar  practice  prevailed  among  the  Padtci  of 
India,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  99),  among  the  Massageto 
(Herod,  i.  216),  and  among  the  ancient  Tupis  of  Brazil. 

Slavery  exists  among  the  Battas.  The  classes  who  are  reduced  to 
this  state  of  degradation  are  their  own  countrymen,  and  generally 
orphans,  prisoners  taken  during  their  intestine  ware,  or  debtors. 
To  satisfy  a  debt,  no  matter  how  contracted,  and  probably  the  result 
of  a  game  of  chance  (for  these  people  are  great  gamesters),  not  only 
the  man  himself,  but  his  whole  family  also,  may  be  sold  into  slavery. 
The  custom  of  the  country  authorises  every  man  to  have  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  purchase  ;  and  as  usually  is  the  case  where  such  a 
custom  prevails  the  wives  perform  all  the  drudgery,  and  arc  in  fact 
considered  to  be  little  better  than  slaves.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man 
has  more  than  two  wives  at  the  same  time. 

The  Battas  have  a  written  language,  which  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  both  in  sound  and  construction  to  that  of  the  Mai  iv*  : 
it  has  by  some  persons  been  considered  a  dialect  of  the  Malayan 
tongue.  The  spoken  language  is  somewhat  different  —  a  circumstance 
which  may  very  naturally  arise  in  progress  of  time  among  a  people  ol 
whom  only  a  very  small  proportion  are  able  to  use  or  understand  the 
written  characters.  It  is  said  that  not  more  than  two  persons  in  one 
hundred  among  the  Battas  are  able  to  read.  Such  books  as  they  have 
are  chiefly  upon  astrology,  omens,  and  other  subjects  of  a  superstitious 
nature.  Many  persons  among  them  show  skill  in  poetry,  and  it 
forms  part  of  their  social  amusements  to  undertake  contests  in 
improvising,  which  they  keep  up  for  hours  together. 

It  i»  priiicijmlly  in  the  Battas  country  that  the  camphor-trees  ol 
Sumatra  are  found  ;  none  it  is  said  grow  south  of  the  equator.  The 
camphor  which  these  trees  yield  is  considered  to  be  so  good  in  quality 
that  it  sells  in  the  markets  of  China  for  more  than  ten  times  the 
price  paid  for  that  produced  in  Japan,  which  is  yielded  by  a  dif- 
ferent plant.  The  camphor-tree  of  Sumatra  grows  without  cultiva- 
tion, and  attains  to  a  sue  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  timber-trees, 
being  frequently  above  15  feet  in  circumference.  Camphor  in  the 
Battss  language  is  called  '  KapOr,'  of  which  the  European  name  is  a 
corruption.  In  Eastern  markets  it  is  known  as  '  Kapur  Karoos,'  the 
Utter  word  being  the  name  of  the  town  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra 
whence  it  is  shipped. 

Benzoin  is  almost  exclusively  a  product  of  the  Battas  country 
Marsden  says  that  large  plantations  of  the  trees  by  which  it  is  yieldo 
(the  Nyrax  bextoin)  are  cultivated  by  the  natives.  The  other  vegetable 
productions  of  this  part  of  Sumatra  are  common  to  the  whole  island. 


The  entire  population  of  the  Battas  country  has  been  estimated  a1 
1,500,000,  but  this  computation  must  be  altogether  conjectural. 

(Mandril's     Ilitlnry    of  Sumatra  ;    Aiialir    Rrirarcfia  ;     Porter's 

•al  Ayriculturi.,1  .  Ifbrarf  •  ing  Knowledge;   Moor's 

kipitago,  Singapore,  1837.) 

R«T.] 

BATTICALO'A,  an  island  situated  near  the  entrance  of  an  inlet  of 
the  sea,  on  the  east  ooart  of  Ceylon,  in  7°  44'  N.  lat,  81°  52'  K.  l..iu?. 
'.iin«  a  small  fort  and  garrison,  and  is  the  head  station  of  the 
assistant  Rorrrnment  agent  of  th'  Ion.     A  \Vesleyan 

mission  was  established  here  in  1848,  and  a  small  school  is  aided  by 
a  grant  from  the  government  The  country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Batticaloa  is  flat  and  fertile.  It  was  here  that  the  Dutch 
admiral  Spilbergen  landed  in  Ifinz,  when  a  communication  was  first 
opened  between  the  king  of  Candy  and  Holland. 


•t'oa  is  also  the  name  of  a  district  of  Ceylon,  HUM  r  the  charge 

f  an  assistant  government  agent;    it  comprises  an  area  of  13,060 

square   miles.     In  the  governor's    report  in  1849  it  is  stated  that 

much  land  was  sold  in  this  district  in  1847  and  1848  for  cocoa-nut 

Wanting,  at  a  minimum  price  of  It.  an  acre.     [CEYLON.] 

BATTLE,  Sussex,  a  market-town  and  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
M  the  parish  and   hundred  of  Battle  and  rape  of  Hastings. 
lituated  in  50°  54'  N.  lat  long.  ;  distant  8  miles  N  U 

tastings,  and  66  miles  S.K.  from  London,  in  a  pleasant  country, 
he  land  rises  in  wooded  swells  :  the  population  of  the  parish  in 
was  3849.    The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  and 
diocese  of  Chicheater.      Battle   Poor-Law    Union   contains    f<> 
>arishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  51,208  acres,  and  a  ]>,  >pulnti<ui 
n  1851  of  1  1 

The  name  of  the  place  was  anciently  Epiton  ;  it  acquired  the  present 
denomination  in  consequence  of  the  great  battle  between  the  English 
mil  Normans,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated,  and  Harold  tl..   r 
ting  killed,  on  the  14th  October  1066.     The  Conqueror  commenced 
n  the  following  year  to  build  an  abbey  upon  the  site  where  the  battle 
jad  raged  most  fiercely,  the  high  altar  of  ita  church  being  upon  tin- 
precise  spot  where  according  to  some  authorities  Harold  was  L 
,ir  where  as  others  say  his  standard  was  taken.    When  the  :• 
church  was  finished  the  Conqueror  made  an  offering  of  his  sword  and 
coronation  robe  at  the  high  altar  ;  in  this  abbey  was  also  deposited 
the  famous  roll  or  table  of  all   the   Normans   of  const-'. 
attended  William  to  England.     Copies  of  this  catalogue  have  been 
I'd;  but  modern  antiquaries  in  general  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  Dugdale  that  the  list  was  often  altered  by  the  monks  to  gratify 
persons  who  wished  to  be  considered  of  Norman  extra. 
ibbry  was  dedicated  by  the  founder  to  St  Martin,  and  filled 
first  instance  with  Benedictine  monks  from  the  abbey  of  Mann 
in  Normandy.   All  the  land  for  a  league  around  the  house  was  gi 
it,  besides  various  churches  and  manors  in  different  counties,  and  these 
ore  augmented  by  royal  and  private  d"-  -ul>se<|iicnt 

reigns.   The  prerogatives  and  immunities  of  the  monastery  were  placed 
on  a  level  with  those  of  Christ  church,  Canterbury  ;  the  monks  and 
their  tenants  were  exempt  from   episcopal  and  other  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  ;  they  had  the  exclusive  right  of  inquest  in  all  murders 
committed  within  their  lands,  the  property  of  all  treaaure  discovered 
on  their  estates,  and  the  right  of  free  warren  ;  the  church  was  made  a 
sanctuary  in  cases  of  homicide  ;  and  they  had  other  privileges.     The 
abbot,  who  was  mitred  and  a  peer  in  Parliament,  had  also  the  royal  power 
of  pardoning  any  condemned  thief  whom  ho  should  pass  or  m 
his  way  to  execution.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  abbot  obtained 
the  king's  leave  to  fortify  the  abbey.   The  Conqueror's  intention  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  foundation  should  maintain  140  monks,  but  pro- 
vision does  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  made  for  i>i«iv  )': 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  in  the  26th  of  Henry  V  I 
net  income  was  valued  at  880J.  14».  7Jrf.,  the  gross  revenue 
:i>7/.  ii*.  10K     A  pension  of  661.  13*.  4d.  was  settled  upon  the 
with  Mtnller  sums  on  sixteen  other  officers  and  monks.     The  site  and 
demesnes  of  the  abbey  were  given  to  a  person  named  Gilmer,  who 
pulled  down  a  considerable  portion  of  the  buildings,  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  the  materials.     He  afterwards  sold  the  estate  ••.  Sir  Anthony 
Browne,  who  began  to  convert  part  of  the  abbey  into  a  mansion,  \vhieh 
was  finished  by  his  son,  the  first  Lord  Montague.     Tin 
fell  to  decay  ;  and  when  the  property  was  sold  to  Sir  Thou 
the  ancestor  of  Sir  Uodfrey  Webster,  the  existing  pivprietor,  the 
present  dwelling  was  erected  on  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  whieh 
th"  old  abbey  appears  to  have  consisted. 

Battle  Abbey  stands  on  a  gentle  rise,  with  a  fine  sweep  before  it  of 
meadows  and  woods,  confined  by  wooded  hills,  wliieh  form  a 
-,\  ui'l'iiK  towards  Hastings  and  there  meeting  the  sea.    The  ruins  show 
the  ancient  magnificence  of  the  structure  ;  their  circuit  is  com, 
at  about  a  mile.     The  whole  of  them  are  of  a  date  long  subsequent 
to  that  of  the  original  abbey.     The  remains  occupy  three  sides  of  a 
large  quadrangle,  the  fourth  having  probably  been  taken  down  to 
admit  a  view  of  the  country  when  what  is  now  the  mid,  He  side  was 
converted  into  a  dwelling.     The  two  wings  aru  in  minx. 
the  quadrangle  that  faces  the  town  contains  the  grand  entrance,  w  l-i.-h 
is  a  large  square  buildim-  cmK'ittled  at  the  top  with  a  lian 
octagon  tower  at  each  comer.     The  front  is  adorned  with  a  scries  of 
arches  and  neat  pilasters;  and  this  entrance  is  altogether  a  very  rieh 
and  elegant  specimen  of  lute   pnpendiaulu  '""  Tndor  arehit, 
This  pile  is  locally  called  '  the  Castle,'  and  until  17'.'!.  v 
fell  in  and  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  purpose,  it  was  used  as  a  town-hall 
of  Battle.     The  side  "I   the  i 


by  the  people  of  Battle.     The  side  "I   the  imadraiiKlu   01 

entrance  consists  only  of  two  long,  low,  parallel  walls,  which  formerly 

-upl'orted  a  row  of  chambers,  and  terminated  in  two  elegant  t 

The  remaining  side,  which  forms  the  existing  mausi 

the  greatest  dilaj.!,  Here  stood  the  Abbey-chin,  •], 

!  plan  cannot  now  be  traced  ;  the  only  vestiges  of  it  nr, 
elegant  arches,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  inside  of  a  cloister  : 
they  are  now  filled  up,  and  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  house. 
tiguous  to  the  great  church  ore  the  ruins  of  a  hall,  which  appears  to 
have   been  the  refectory  in  unliii  tin-  monks.     Another 

building  of  the  same  kind  which  stands  a  I  ,l-!,ey 

is  a  structure  of  great  beauty,  although  its  dimensions,  166  feet  by 
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35  feel,  are  not  in  good  proportion.  It  has  twelve  windows  on  one 
side  and  six  on  the  other,  and  is  strongly  buttressed  on  the  outside. 
This  appears  of  older  date  than  the  remaining  portions  of  the  abbey  ; 
its  original  purpose  was  probably  to  accommodate  the  numerous 
tenants  to  whom  the  monks  gave  entertainments  at  stated  times. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  is  raised,  and  there  is  an  ascent  to  it  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  Underneath  are  crypts  of  freestone,  divided  by  elegant 
pillars  and  springing  arches,  which  form  a  curious  vaulted  building 
now  converted  into  a  stable.  The  whole  is  within  the  private  grounds 
attached  to  the  mansion ;  and  the  appearance  of  both  ruins  and 
grounds  exhibits  the  most  entire  disregard  to  the  character  and 
associations  of  the  place. 

The  town  of  Battle  owes  its  origin  to  the  abbey.  Under  the 
encouragement  of  the  monks  houses  to  the  number  of  150  were 
gradually  erected  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  the  town  thus  formed  a 
market,  to  be  held  on  Sundays,  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century  Anthony  Viscount  Montague 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  changing  the  market-day  to 
Thursday,  on  which  it  is  still  held.  The  present  town  consists  of 
one  gtreut  running  along  a  valley  from  north-west  to  south-east.  The 
church  IH  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave,  chancel,  two  aisles,  and  a  substantial  tower.  The 
windows  of  the  north  aisle  are  decorated  with  numerous  figures. 
portraits,  and  devices  hi  painted  glass.  The  incumbent  is  styled 
'  Dean  of  Battle,"  though  the  living  is  in  fact  a  vicarage.  The  lord  of 
the  manor  is  patron.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Swedenborgiaus.  There  are  a 
Charity  and  a  National  school.  The  Union  workhouse  affords  accom- 
modation for  200  inmates.  The  only  manufacture  for  which  the 
place  is  remarkable  is  the  gunpowder  so  well  known  to  sportsmen 
by  the  name  of  Battle  powder.  There  are  several  extensive  mills  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  manufacture  of  it.  Besides  the  weekly 
market  there  is  one  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  every  month  for  cattle, 
at  which  as  well  as  at  the  fairs  on  Whit-Monday  and  the  22nd  of 
November  considerable  business  is  transacted.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  at  Battle. 

(Camden's  Britannia  ;  Dugdale's  Monaaticon  ;  Horsfield's  Ifist.  of 
Swttx  ;  Dallaway's  Sussex  ;  Land  We  Lire  In,  vol.  i.) 

BATURIN,  a  town  founded  by  Stephen  Bathory  when  king  of 
Poland,  is  situated  in  the  Russian  province  of  Tschernigoff  or  Czer- 
niechoff,  in  51"  45'  N.  lat.,  50°  40'  E.  long.  It  occupies  a  pic- 
turesque position  on  a  hill,  and  is  skirted  on  one  side  by  the  river 
Seim  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  expanse  of  country  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
earth,  and  contains  a  handsome  convent,  eight  churches,  and  about 
9000  inhabitants.  The  environs  are  well  cultivated.  The  filbert,  vine, 
and  mulberry  abound,  and  the  trade  of  the  district,  which  is  promoted 
by  fairs  held  in  the  place,  depends  chiefly  on  agricultural  products. 
Baturin  was  for  some  time  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Hetmans  of 
the  Cossacks,  among  whom  none  has  acquired  greater  notoriety  than 
the  traitor  Mazeppa,  who  sold  himself  to  the  Swedes  in  1708.  The 
Russians  afterwards  burnt  the  town  in  revenge  for  the  treachery  of 
Mazeppa.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt.  The  palace  of  the  Hetmans 
and  itx  once  handsome  grounds  are  now  going  to  decay. 

BAUD.     [MOHBIHAN.] 

BAUGE.    [MAINE-ET-LOIRE.] 

BAUME-LES-DAMES.     [DouBs.] 

BAUTZKN,  or  BUDISSIN,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Upper 
Lusatia,  a  well-built  town  near  the  eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  ia  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  river  Spree,  in  51°  10'  N.  lat., 
14°  30'  E.  long.,  distant  about  30  miles  E.N.E.  from  Dresden :  the 
population  is  about  12,000.  Bautzen  is  the  seat  of  a  provincial 
government,  a  consistory,  and  other  public  establishments  ;  and  the 
residence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Among  other  edifices  of  note 
it  contains  a  royal  palace  called  the  Ortenburg,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  margraves  of  Meissen,  now  used  as  public  offices,  a  Roman 
•  lie  chapter-house,  a  town-hall  and  public  library,  a  Landhiiuser, 
or  house  of  assembly  for  the  states,  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for 
educating  teachers,  with  a  primary  school  attached,  a  large  cathedral 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  founded  in  1213,  and  used  both  by 
the  Catholics  and  Lutherans  in  common,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
divided  by  a  screen  of  trellis-work ;  a  Protestant  church  for  the  Wend 
congregation,  an  orphan  asylum,  several  hospitals,  and  a  mechanics 
school.  In  and  near  the  town  are  manufactures  of  woollens,  cotton, 
lini-ii,  gunpowder,  paper,  copper  and  iron-ware,  beer  and  spirits.  The 
internal  trade  carried  on  is  of  considerable  amount.  Bautzen  was 
th«  birth-place  of  Meissner  the  poet,  who  died  in  1805.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bautzen  is  Klein  Welke,  a  Moravian  colony  with 
seminaries  for  boys  and  girls.  Napoleon  defeated  an  army  of 
Russians  and  Prussians  at  Bautzen,  May  21,  1813. 

BAVARIA  (The  Kingdom  of)  derives  ita  origin  from  one  of  themost 
ancient  duchies  in  modern  Europe ;  the  name  appears  to  come  from  the 
Boii  or  Iloioarii,  its  early  inhabitants,  and  the  appellation  is  retained 
in  the  modern  German  name  of  Baieni.  It  is  composed  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  former  circles  of  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  of  certain 
iliKtricts  of  Suabia,  the  principalities  of  Ansbach  and  Baireuth,  the 
bi-<)i<>prii:rf  of  Bamberg,  Wiirzburg,  Augsburg,  Eichstiidt,  and 
Fr«i«ingen,  and  some  parts  of  those  of  Mainz,  Fulda,  and  Spcyer 


(Spires).  Its  extent  is  at  present  more  than  one-half  greater  than  in 
the  year  1777,  when  the  elector  Charles  Theodore  inherited  it,  and 
added  to  it  his  patrimony  in  the  Palatinate,  comprising  4240  square 
miles.  The  electorate  itself  did  not  previously  exceed  16,674  square 
miles,  but  this  accession,  and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  the  Deux 
Fonts  territory  in  1799,  increased  it  to  21,550  square  miles.  Above 
seven-eighths  of  the  territories  which  now  compose  it  lie  in  the  south 
of  Germany,  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  form  a  compact  state  commonly 
designated  the  Territory  of  the  Danube  and  Main,  which  extends 
from  47°  19'  to  50°  41'  N.  lat.,  and  from  8°  51'  to  13°  44'  E.  long. ; 
its  circuit  taken  in  straight  lines  is  estimated  at  nearly  1130  miles, 
but  followed  out  in  all  its  curvatures  at  upwards  of  1530  miles.  This 
portion  of  the  Bavarian  dominions,  in  which  seven  out  of  the  eight 
circles  are  comprised,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Tyrol  and 
Voralberg,  and  at  its  south-eastern  extremity  by  the  Austrian  circle 
of  the  Salzach  in  the  province  of  the  Upper  Ens  ;  in  the  east,  part  of 
the  same  province  and  of  Bohemia  border  on  it ;  its  north-eastern 
frontier  is  skirted  by  the  kingdom  of  Suxony,  and  its  northern  and 
north-western  by  the  principalities  of  Reuss  and  the  states  of  ducal 
Saxony ;  and  in  the  west  it  skirts  the  dominions  of  Electoral  Hesse, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Baden,  until  its  borders  reach  the  Tauber,  at 
Mergentheim,  whence  the  whole  boundary  to  its  south-western  point 
on  Lake  Constanz  is  formed  by  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg.  The 
other  portion  of  the  Bavarian  dominions,  the  Territory  of  the  Rhine, 
which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  is  completely 
disjoined  from  the  preceding  by  the  interposition  of  the  Baden  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt  possessions,  extends  from  48°  57'  to  49°  50'  N.  lat., 
and  from  7°  6'  to  8°  31'  E.  long.  The  French  departments  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  Moselle  bound  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhiue 
separates  it  from  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  on  the  east ;  the  Rhenish 
dominions  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  are  its  north-eastern  neighbour ;  the 
Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  borders  it  on  the  north,  and 
south-west,  and  in  the  north-west  and  west  it  adjoins  the  domain  of 
Meissenheim,  belonging  to  Hesse-Homburg,  and  the  Prussian  princi- 
pality of  Lichtenberg. 

Area  and  BuUMthmi. — The  entire  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria 
is  29,628  miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  kingdom,  with  the  extent  and  population  of  each  :  we  add  the 
names  by  which  the  respective  circles  were  formerly  known,  though 
the  areas  of  the  present  and  former  divisions  are  not  always  co- 
extensive. 


Circles. 

Capitals. 

Area  in 
English 
Sq.  Miles. 

Population 
Dec.  31st, 
1849. 

Upper  Bavaria,  formerly  the  Isar 

Munich    . 

0611-72 

715,238 

Lower  Bavaria,  formerly  the  Lower  ) 

Passau 

4130-57 

545,421 

Palatinate,  formerly  the  Province  of  \ 
the  Rhine     ) 

Speyer 

2244-85 

615,005 

Upper  Palatinate,  formerly  the  Ilepen 

llegensburg 

3709-82 

468,923 

Upper  Franconia,  formerly  the  Upper  \ 
Main    j 

Baireuth  . 

2706-18 

498,943 

Middle  Franconia,  formerly  the  Rezat 

Niirnbcrg 

2926-55 

527,430 

Lower      Franconia,      formerly     the  | 
Lower  Main          .         .         .         .  j 

\Viirjsburg 

3602-72 

587,402 

Suabia,  formerly  the  Upper  Danube 

Augsburg  . 

3696-43 

561,184 

Total  

• 

29,628-84 

4,519,546 

The  number  of  cities  and  market  and  other  towns  is  618 ;  of 
villages  and  hamlets,  23,462. 

Surface. — The  highlands  of  Bavaria  are  offsets  from  two  great 
masses,  the  Alps  and  Sudete-Hercynian  chain.  To  the  former  belongs 
that  portion  of  the  Noric  'Alps  which  stretches  along  the  south-east  of 
Upper  Bavaria,  and  throws  out  its  arms  into  that  province ;  the 
Arlberg  Mountains,  which  enter  Suabia  from  the  Tyrol  and  subside 
in  this  province  ;  the  Allgau  Alps,  which  commence  near  Kempten  in 
the  south  of  the  same  province,  and  extending  north-eastward  termi- 
nate near  Mindelheim.  The  highlands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Danube  beginning  at  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  contain  the 
Spessart  Mountains,  a  finely  wooded  chain,  separated  from  the  Oden- 
wald  by  the  Main.  They  cover  an  area  of  147  square  miles,  and 
traverse  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia  from  north  to  south ;  their 
highest  summits,  such  as  the  Engelsberg  and  Geiersberg,  do  not 
exceed  2000  feet  in  elevation.  The  Steigerwald,  a  forest  range  of 
inferior  altitude,  "extends  south  of  the  Main  along  the  borders  of 
Franconia,  and  affords  a  picturesque  alternation  of  woods  and  fruitful 
valleys.  The  Rhiingebirge,  a  bleak  and  desolate  chain  of  mountains, 
with  flattened  summits  covered  half  the  year  with  snow,  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Main.  They  are  attached  on  the  east  to  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  and  on  the  west  border  on  the  Spessart ;  they  attain 
their  highest  elevation  in  the  Kreuzberg,  which  is  4162  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Fiehtelgebirge,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Bohemian  forest  chain,  lies  in  the  north-eastern  circle  of  Upper 
Frauconia  :  tho  chief  component  parts  of  this  nmsn  ;m;  granite,  gneiss, 
quartz,  and  clayslate  ;  the  highest  summits  are  tho  Ochsenkopf,  or 
Ox's  Head  (5280  feet),  and  some  points  of  the  Schueokopf,  or  Snow- 
peak  (3502  feet).  Of  the  Thuringerwald,  or  forest  of  Thuringeu,  an 
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inconsiderable  portion  lie*  within  the  circle  of  Upper  Fronconio, 
when  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Francouia  (Krankenwald). 
On  the  wart  tide  of  the  Rhine  a  branch  of  the  Jura,  the  •  Vosgesus 
lion*,'  which  loses  the  name  of  the  '  Voagea '  on  entering  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  where  it  is  Germanised  into  the  Waagau,  stretches  in  a 
.north-easterly  line  deep  into  the  centre  of  that  circle,  and  termi- 
nate* in  the  canton  of  Kirchheim,  in  which  ia  situated  its  loftiest 
summit,  the  Konigastuhl,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Donnersberg 
(Mountain  of  Thunder),  2142  feet  high.  The  composition  of  this 
chain  is  chiefly  old  red-sandstone,  though  in  some  parts,  particularly 
on  the  Donnenberg,  which  is  crowned  with  a  plateau  above  100  acres 
in  area,  it  contains  hornblende  and  porphyry. 

In  these  manes  of  Bavarian  highlands  the  most  elevated  points 
not  before  indicated  are  the  Zugspitz  of  the  Norie  Alps,  in  Upper 
Bavaria,  9680  feet,  and  the  Wetterschrofien,  9387  feet ;  the  Hochvogel  of 
the  Allgau  range,  in  Suabia,  8476  feet;  and  the  Teufelg'suss,  9283.feet 
The  only  Bavarian  heights  which  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
mow  belong  to  the  Noric  Alps.  The  Bavarian  mountains  are  gener- 
ally raw  and  inhospitable  but  well  wooded.  The  Sudetsch  branch  of 
the  grent  Uercyniau  range  comprehends  the  Bohemian  forest  moun- 
tains (Bohmer-Wald-Qebirge),  which  run  along  the  eastern  confines 
of  Bavaria  to  the  extreme  eastern  point  where  Hohenstein,  about 
23  miles  north  of  the  Danube,  is  situated,  and  separating  Bavaria 
from  the  Austrian  dominions  east  of  them,  throw  out  several  arms 
into  the  circles  of  Lower  Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Their 
highest  summits  on  the  Bavarian  side  are  the  Arber,  4824  feet,  the 
Rachel,  4720  feet,  and  the  Dreiseaselberg,  4054  feet. 

Bavaria  is  on  the  whole  a  mountainous  country :  not  only  is  it 
walled  in  by  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  and  south,  but  its  interior 
is  intersected  in  various  directions  by  elevated  ranges.  It  contains 
however  many  wide  and  fertile  valleys  and  numerous  extensive  plains, 
the  face  of  which  in  not  unfrequently  disfigured  by  swamps  and 
morasses,  here  called  'moos'  and  'filze,'  from  their  surface  being 
covered  with  a  thick  jungle  of  lichens  (Lichen  mutcut)  and  reeds.  Of 
then  moors  the  largest  are  the  Donaumoos,  80  miles  in  area,  between 
Schrobenhausen  and  IngoUtadt ;  the  Erdingermoos  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
upwards  of  100  miles  in  area ;  the  Isarmoos  between  Isarock  and  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  35  miles  in  length  and  about  3  miles  in  breadth  ; 
the  Eschenlohermoos,  which  stretches  from  the  bonks  of  the  Laisach 
to  Hornau ;  and  the  Iloaenheimermoos  on  the  Inn.  These  moors 
have  however  within  the  last  few  years  been  partially  drained  and 
cultivated.  The  greatest  extent  of  plain  stretches  full  50  miles  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  along  the  Danube  from  Ratisbon  to  Oster- 
hofen ;  next  to  this  in  extent  are  the  Konigswiese  (Royal  Meadow),  or 
Bockinger  Heath,  spreading  from  Booking  to  Schurding ;  the  Riefs,  in 
the  heart  of  which  lies  Nordliogeu ;  the  flats  of  the  Regnitz  which 
encircle  Niirnberg;  and  that  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  on 
its  west  bank  which  spreads  into  a  dead  plain  round  Landau,  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria.  The  most  romantic  parts  of  Bavaria  are  the  regions 
on  the  south-eastern  borders,  where  alpine  heights,  mountain  tor- 
rent*, lakes,  and  glaciers,  combine  to  give  them  the  characteristics  of 
the  Swiss  or  Tyrolese  landscape. 

Hydrography,  Communication*. — The  Rhine  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Rhenish  subdivision  of  Bavaria  from  a  point  north- 
east of  Lauterburg  to  a  point  a  little  south  of  Worms ;  the  principal 
stream*  which  fall  into  it  on  the  Bavarian  side  are,  the  Lauter,  below 
Lauterburg ;  the  Klingbach,  south  of  Sondernheim  ;  the  Queich,  close 
to  Oennersheim ;  the  Speyer,  near  the  town  of  Speyer  or  Spires ;  the 
Rehbach,  Ac.  The  breadth  of  the  Rhine  above  Lauterburg  is 
1400  feet ;  its  fall  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  estimated  at  four  and  a 
half  feet  in  every  three  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  it  flows  at  the  rate 
of  about  895  feet  per  minute. 

The  Danube  enters  the  south-west  of  Bavaria  from  the  Wurtemberg 
dominion*  about  two  miles  south  of  Uhn,  and  in  its  north-easterly 
and  navigable  course  through  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  as  far  as 
Regensbuix  (Ratisbon)  flows  past  Ounxburg,  Hochstudt,  Donauworth, 
Neuburg,  and  Ingolstadt,  between  which  lost  town  and  Regensburg  it 
has  a  Call  of  110  feet.  In  it*  course  (which  is  about  east-south-east) 
from  Regensburg  to  Paosau  it  ha*  on  its  right  bank  Straubing  and 
Vilshofen,  and  between  Regensburg  and  Nieder-Altaicb,  a  snot  five 
miles  below  Deckendorf,  not  far  from  Pan*au,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  a  fall  of  160  feet  The  course  of  this  tortuous  and  impetuous 
river  from  Uhn  to  Paewu  is  about  250  mile*.  The  principal  streams 
which  are  tributary  to  it  along  this  line  are — on  it*  right  bank,  the 
Iller  (after  the  latter  has  received  the  Bleibach),  the  Leiba,  MUndel, 
Zumun,  and  Lech,  the  Isar  below  Deggendorf  (after  it  has  been  joined 
by  the  Loisech,  Amper,  and  Wurm),  and  the  Inn,  near  Pa**au  (after 
it  ha*  been  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  Alz,  Saliach,  tic.). 
left  bank  tho  chief  riven  which  fall  into  the  Danube  are— the  WoniiU 
near  Donauwortb,  the  Altmuhl  near  Krlillirim,  which  rises  not  fnr 
from  Hornxu  in  Middle  Franconia,  the  Rohrboch  near  Biibenheim,  the 
Snl«  tv-ar  BeUingries,  the  Kaab  which  flows  down  from  the  Bohmer- 
walil,  is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Hcidnab  from  tho  region  of  the 
Picbtclgebirge,  and  joins  the  Danube  above  Regensburg ;  and  loath-  the 
BagM  which  also  come*  from  the  Bobmerwald,  and  uniting  with  the 
Black,  White,  and  Leaser  Regen,  discharge*  itself  into  the  Danube  near 
Xudh-am-Hof,  opposite  Regonsburg.  During  it*  course  through  the 
Bavarian  territory  tho  Danube  receives  no  less  than  38  river*. 


The  Main  originates  in  two  streams,  tho  Red  and  White  Mui: 
White  springing  from  the  vicinity  of  Neubau  and  the  Red  from  the 
Ochsenkopf,  part  of  the  Kichtelgebirge  in  Suabia;  these  unite  at 
Kiilmbach,  and  flow  in  a  general  western  course  to 
a  point  a  few  miles  west  of  Bamberg.  Bamberg  is  on  the  Regnitz,  a 
large  stream  which  joins  the  Main  on  the  left  bank,  a  little  below 
Bamberg.  The  Main  continues  a  general  western  course  to  Sohwein- 
furt,  Kitziugen,  \Vurzburg,  and  Aschafieuburg,  whence  it  passes  into 
the  territory  of  Hesse.  It  is  navigable  above  Bamberg,  and  in  its 
course  through  the  northern  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Fran- 
couia receives  the  Rodach  near  StaflTelstein,  tho  Franconian-Saale  at 
Ginuiideii,  tho  Regnitz  (as  already  mentioned)  lielow  Bamberg,  and 
many  other  smaller  streams.  There  are  three  other  rivers  of  note 
which  rise  in  the  Bavarian  territory  :  the  Kger  and  Saale  both  come 
from  the  Fichtelgebirge  ;  the  former  runs  eastward  in  Upper  Fran- 
conia into  Bohemia,  and  the  hitter  northward  from  the  Zcttorwald  in 
the  same  circle  into  Saxony;  u:M  tin-  Fulda,  which  flows  immediately 
into  Electoral  Hesse,  and  after  iti  junction  with  the  Werra  forms  tho 
Weser. 

The  most  important  of  tho  canals  of  Bavaria  is  the  Lud  wigs  Canal, 
which  unites  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  by  means  of  the  Main,  including 
a  portion  of  the  rivers  Altmuhl  nnd  Kcgnit/.  which  are  made  navigable. 
The  canal  is  about  1 07  miles  in  length,  and  passes  in  the  direct 
the  two  great  commercial  town*  Number^  un<!   Fiirth.      It   has   a 
breadth  of  54  feet  at  top  and  :!1  feet  at  bottom,  and  a  depth  . «f  5  feet. 
The  summit-level  is  at  Neumurkt,  and  is  300  feet  above  the  Danube 
••••  Iv  Iheim  :  there  are  94  locks.     The  estimated  cost  was  upw  . 
800,0002.    There  is  a  canal  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Ammer-See, 
in    the  western    part   of  Upper  Bavaria,    13,000    feet   in   length, 
which  enables  timber-rafts  to  avoid  the  hazardous  navigation  of  that 
lake,  as  woll  as  to  save  a  distance  of  more  than  5  miles.     A  cut  was 
made  in  1818  between  Worth  and  Kuitlingen  (both  on  the  Rhine), 
10,624  feet  long  and  G'2  feet  broad,  with  sluice-gates  upon  the  Rhine 
at  each  extremity.      Another  canal  was   finished   in   1807  tx •', 
Rosenheim  and  Kufstein,  which  is  7400  feet  long  and  36  feet  brood, 
and  by  which  nearly  two  square  miles  of  highly  fertile  laud 
been  brought  under  cultivation.     There  is  also  a  navigable  canal  from 
Fi.mkenthal  to  the  Rhine. 

On  the  Boden-See  (Lake  Constanz)  are  situated  the  harbour  and 
fortress  of  Liudau,  the  most  south-western  point  in  Havana ;  b  . 
a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  this  lake  belongs  to  Bavaria.  Tin  re 
arc  numerous  lakes  within  the  Bavarian  territory.  The  largest  is  tho 
Chiem-See  (Lake  Cliiein),  which  lies  between  the  Inn  and  tho  Alz, 
about  13  miles  south  of  Wasserburg  and  20  miles  east  of  Kosenhcim, 
in  Upper  Bavaria  :  its  surface  is  about  22,400  acres ;  it  is  ab< 
miles  in  circuit,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  above  600  feet  Three 
islands  or  rather  hills  rise  above  its  surface,  on  two  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  suppressed  ecclesiastical  communities  :  its  fisheries,  w  hi.  h 
belong  to  the  crown,  are  extremely  productive.  In  the  western  part 
of  the  same  circle  is  the  Wurm,  or  Stohrenberger-See,  a  beautiful  lake 
about  16  miles  south-west  of  Munich,  14  miles  in  length  and  about 
4  miles  in  breadth.  The  Ammer-See,  west  of  tho  Wiinn-See,  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  water,  about  12  miles  long  and  U  vcuit : 

its  area  contains  about  11,000  acres,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  269  feet 
There  are  7  villages  on  its  western  banks ;  it  abounds  in  li.-h,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  Aininer  or  Amber  which  falls  into  it  at  its 
southern  extremity,  and  quits  it  in  the  north-east  near  Echiug.  This 
hike  is  united  by  the  river  with  the  StaBen  or  Staflfel-See,  a  lake  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Murnau,  about  5  or  6  miles  in  circuit. 
The  Waller  or  Walcheu-See  (Lacus  Wallensis)  is  another  large  lake  to 
the  south-east  of  Murnau,  containing  nlxmt  13,500  acres.  This  hike 
appears  to  be  an  old  crater,  an  opinion  which  has  gained  more  general 
credit  from  the  violent  agitation  of  its  waters  during  the  great  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon  in  November,  1755.  Its  greatest  depth  is  01 
and  it  lies  564  feet  higher  than  the  adjoining  Kochcl  or  Kechel-See, 
which  is  also  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of  Upper  l',,i\  aria,  on 
the  road  from  Munich  to  Innsbruck.  The  surface  of  the  Kochel-See 
is  estimated  at  about  1200  acres  and  its  depth  at  240  feet :  both  these 
lakes  are  full  of  fish.  The  most  south-eastern  of  nil  the  lakes  in 
Bavaria  is  the  King's  (Konig)  or  Bartbolomsjus-Seo,  in  the  same  circle  : 
itn  banks  are  precipitous,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains.  The 
Konigsbach  throws  itself  into  the  lake  from  a  lofty  precipice.  South- 
east of  Munich,  between  tho  Isar  nnd  Inn,  about  13  miles  east  of 

1  lol/kirchcn,  is  the  beautiful  lake  called  the  Tegern-See,  with  a  royal 
residence  onoe  a  Benedictine  monastery  on  high  ground  at  its  south- 
east extremity ;  it  is  encircled  on  all  sides  by  green  valleys,  woods, 
and  mountains,  and  has  an  elevation  of  2487  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  :  its  length  is  about  14  mile  and  its  breadth  about 

2  miles ;  it*  greatest  depth  is  337  foot     On  its  oast  side  is  the  Quirimi 
spring,  a  spring  of  naphtha,  discovered  in  ]4:i".  which  (low;  from  a 

•  peat ;  the  liquid  in  of  a  greenish-brown  tint,  inflammable,  and 
affords  in  some  years  a  supply  of  about  15  or  1U  gallons. 

Bavaria  ha*  a  large  number  of  main  and  cross-roads,  the  public 
roads  alone  amounting  it  is  said  to  upwards  of  5500  miles;  but  they 
are  generally  lor  from  being  in  a  good  condition  :  many  of  the; 
very  bad. 

The  only  line  of  railway  yet  constructed  in  Bavaria  Proper  is  the 
great  trunk  line  which  enters  Bavaria  from  Saxony,  near  llof,  and 
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terminates  at  Munich ;  but  this  line  has  several  branches.  From 
Hof  the  main  line  runs  in  a  generally  south-western  direction  past 
Neumarkt  to  Culmbach,  where  it  turns  westward  to  Lichteufels, 
and  is  continued  thence  in  a  nearly  southern  direction  past  Bain- 
berg  to  Niirnberg.  From  Bamberg  a  branch  diverges  west  by 
north  to  Schweinfurt,  and  thence  south-west  to  Wiirzburg ;  whence  a 
continuation  of  it  is  in  course  of  construction  north-westward  past 
Aschafienburg  to  join  the  Rhine  lines  at  Frankfurt.  A  short  branch 
also  connects  the  busy  commercial  towns  of  Ntirnbei-g  and  Fiirth. 
From  Niirnberg  the  main  line  is  continued  under  the  title  of  the 
Royal  Bavarian  Railway  past  Oettingen,  Nordlingen,  Donauworth, 
and  Augsburg  to  Munich.  The  entire  length  of  this  main  line,  from 
Hof  to  Munich,  is  about  262  miles.  From  Augsburg  a  branch  quits 
it  in  a  south-western  direction  to  Kempten,  whence  a  continuation  of 
it  is  in  course  of  construction  to  Lindau  near  the  head  of  Lake  Con- 
stanz.  In  the  detached  portion  of  Bavaria,  or  the  Palatinate,  the 
great  line  from  Paris  enters  the  province  at  Bexbach,  and  runs  in  a 
generally  eastern  direction  by  Homburg,  Kaiserslautern,  and  Neustadt 
to  Speyer  and  Ludwigshafen  :  its  entire  length  in  Bavaria  is  about  70 
mile*, 

Climate,  Soil,  Prodttctiont. — The  climate  of  Bavaria  is  on  the  whole 
temperate  and  healthy.  It  is  cold  and  bleak  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  but  milder  in  the  plains  and  valleys  through  which  the 
Main,  Altrnuhl,  and  Regnitz  flow,  particularly  in  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  first  of  those  streams  where  the  Thuringian  and  other 
mountains  shelter  them  from  north  winds.  In  these  parts  the 
chestnut  and  almond  thrive ;  and  the  vine  is  cultivated  for  wine  : 
but  the  vine  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  the  low  country  about  the 
Danube,  which  suffers  from  extreme  cold  in  winter  and  oppressive 
heat  in  summer.  In  the  elevated  regions  of  southern  Bavaria  fruit 
cannot  be  raised.  The  Rhenish  possessions  have  a  climate  as  mild 
and  salubrious  as  the  country  traversed  by  the  Main,  except  in  some 
districts  of  the  west,  which  are  intersected  by  the  Vosges  and  their 
branches  :  here  the  winter  still  prevails,  while  flowers  and  fruit-trees 
are  blossoming  in  the  rich  and  sunny  plains. 

Few  countries  possess  a  more  productive  soil  than  Bavaria  ;  yet 
until  very  recently  few  people  have  turned  their  natural  advantages 
to  so  little  account.  It  is  not  many  years  since  nearly  one-third  of 
the  available  surface  of  the  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  and  the 
Upper  Palatinate  was  lying  waste  and  uncultivated ;  but  agricultural 
enterprise  has  been  roused,  and  antiquated  habits  and  prejudices  are 
rapidly  giving  way  to  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  Large 
tracts  of  the  moos,  or  moors,  have  been  brought  under  cultivation ; 
and  the  quantity  of  land  under  the  plough  has  increased  to  above 
half  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  Bavarian  dominions.  Of  this 
quantity  six-sevenths  belong  to  the  provinces  of  Bavaria  Proper,  the 
area  of  which  is  more  than  nine-tenths  of  that  of  the  whole  kingdom ; 
the  remaining  seventh  belongs  to  Rhenish  Bavaria  or  the  Palati- 
nate. According  to  the  most  recent  but  still  very  vague  estimates, 
53  per  cent,  of  the  available  surface  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by 
arable  and  pasture-land,  vineyards,  Ac. ;  29  per  cent,  by  forests  and 
woodlands,  while  18  per  cent,  is  waste.  The  soil  is  divided  into 
pretty  equal  proportions.  Large  properties  occur  but  rarely.  Public 
law  and  the  prevalent  feeling  have  long  been  favourable  to  the  sub- 
division  of  estates,  and  the  practice  has  therefore  generally  prevailed ; 
but  it  has  been  found  advisable  within  the  last  few  years  to  impose 
a  legal  limit  to  the  subdivision,  and  the  practice  has  consequently 
been  somewhat  checked.  In  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  and  the 
Upper  Palatinate  we  find  many  comparatively  large  properties, 
between  170  and  340  acres  in  extent ;  in  these  quarters  such  sub- 
divisions bein"  least  known,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the 
population.  The  state  is  said  by  St.  Behlen  to  possess  in  landed 
property  and  ground-rents  between  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  part  of  the 
entire  value  of  landed  property  in  Bavaria. 

Agricultural  industry  is  principally  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats :  the  produce  of  the  crops  however  varies 
considerably  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  annual  quantity  of 
grain  which  Bavaria  raises  is  estimated  at  about — 

English  Quarters. 

BT« 3,700,000 

\Vhrat 3,100,000 

Barley 2,300,000 

OaU     .  .      4,000,000 


Total 


.    13,100,000 


Neit  to  grain  the  vine  and  hop-plant  are  important  objects  of 

cultivation.     The  vine  is  grown  in  few  districts,  except  the  Palatinate 

anil  Lower  Franconia.     The  latter  produces  the  Franconian  wines, 

i  v  white,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Main,  Were,  Saale,  and 

Tauber  wines,  which  indicate  the  districts  where  they  are  made  :  the 

western  declivity  of  the   Steigcrwald  and  the  Plain  of  Oeroldshofen 

i  heir  vineyards  al.j<>.     T|,,.  celebrated  Steinwcin  is  a  produce  of 

tin-  Steinberg  in  the  Mark  of  Wiirzburg;  and  the  no  less  celebrated 

nwein  is  from  the  same  quarter,  namely,  the  southern  slope  of 

tho   Marienberg,  near  the  town  of  Wiirzburg.     Those  parts  of  the 

Pnlatin  i>    v.liir-li  pi-n-lnr,-  the  choicest  wine  are  the  vineyards  near 

ii,  and  Wachenheim,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Hardt 

Mountains.     The  quantity  of  wine  annually  produced  in  Bavaria  is 


estimated  at  about  7,000,000  gallons.  The  cultivation  of  hops  has 
made  much  progress  in  Bavaria ;  and  the  produce  of  the  plantations 
around  Spalt  and  Heersbriick  (in  Middle  Franconia),  and  Hb'chstadt 
and  other  parts  of  Suabia,  is  accounted  scarcely  inferior  to  the  finest 
Bohemian  :  the  quantity  raised  every  year  is  about  38,500  cwt. 
Considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  are  grown  in  Middle  Franconia 
and  the  Palatinate  :  the  entire  quantity  raised  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  90,000  cwt.  Beet-root  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
there  are  several  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  beet-root 
sugar.  The  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  has  greatly  increased ;  the 
annual  produce  is  estimated  by  Berghaus  at  372,787  cwt.  Oil  extracted 
from  linseed,  rape,  and  other  seeds  is  manufactured  to  such  an  extent, 
especially  in  Franconia  and  the  Palatinate,  that  the  exportation 
frequently  exceeds  the  importation :  much  oil  is  likewise  obtained 
from  poppies  in  Lower  Franconia ;  but  the  finer  descriptions  of  oils 
consumed  are  of  foreign  growth.  The  raising  of  silk  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  government  for  some  years  past,  and  it  has  to 
a  certain  extent  succeeded.  Fruit  is  most  extensively  raised  in  the 
southern  districts  of  the  kingdom ;  though  the  finest  sorts  are 
probably  those  which  are  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  the  Main  and 
in  the  Palatinate,  whence  considerable  quantities  are  exported. 
Liquorice  (of  which  the  Bamberg  sort  is  considered  the  finest  raised 
in  Germany),  aniseed,  coriander,  cumminseed,  and  saft'rou  are  culti- 
vated in  many  parts.  Madder  forms  an  article  of  considerable  export 
from  the  Palatinate ;  and  generally  the  cultivation  of  such  roots  and 
plants  as  afford  a  dye  appears  to  have  been  successful.  The  potato 
is  more  generally  cultivated  in  the  northern  districts  and  in  the 
Palatinate  than  in  the  southern :  the  total  quantity  raised  is  estimated 
at  116,094,213  bushels.  Hay  and  other  fodder  for  cattle  are  produced 
in  abundance.  Iceland  moss  is  also  collected  in  Bavaria. 

Forests,  Timber,  &c. — Most  of  the  mountains  in  Bavaria  are  finely 
wooded  :  many  of  the  more  extensive  plains  also  contain  forests. 
Those  of  the  Spessart  and  Rhb'u  mountains  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Fran- 
conia may  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable ;  the  oak  obtained  from 
the  Spessart  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  exported  to  a  large  amount ; 
but  the  beech  of  the  Rhbn  is  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  strength.  It 
may  be  observed  in  general  that  the  woods  in  the  lowlands  consist 
of  oaks  and  beeches,  but  in  the  elevated  regions  of  junipers,  with 
firs,  pines,  and  others  of  the  same  species.  Extensive  tracts  of 
wretched  woodland  occur  in  some  parts,  as  for  instance  in  Upper 
Bavaria.  The  yearly  produce  of  the  Bavarian  forests,  independently 
of  fire-wood  and  brushwood,  is  estimated  at  about  2,400,000  fathoms, 
and  the  quantity  of  timber  thus  produced  is  so  much  beyond  the 
domestic  consumption  as  to  form  an  important  article  of  export. 
The  total  quantity  of  woodland  is  said  to  amount  to  6,363,876  acres; 
of  which  2,412,329  acres  belong  to  the  state,  1,246,898  to  corpo- 
rations and  public  bodies,  and  2,704,649  to  private  persons.  The 
largest  forests  are  those  near  Kempten  which  cover  a  surface  of 
235,143  acres,  and  those  in  the  region  of  the  Spessart,  which  are  91,740 
acres  in  extent :  but  in  the  Palatinate  both  timber  and  fuel  are 
comparatively  scarce.  Potashes,  tar,  turpentine,  and  juniper  berries 
are  among  the  other  products  of  the  Bavarian  forests. 

Bavaria  is  full  of  rivers  and  streams,  the  banks  of  which  j-re 
bordered  with  excellent  pastures ;  and  they  have  been  rendered  still 
more  productive  in  Franconia  by  artificial  irrigation.  The  mountains 
also  abound  in  pastures,  which  have  been  improved  in  many  parts  by 
careful  cultivation.  No  branch  of  grazing  however  is  so  extensively 
pursued  as  the  rearing  of  horned  cattle ;  and  in  this  Upper  Bavaria 
and  Suabia  take  the  lead  ;  yet  the  whole  stock  is  inadequate  to  the 
wants  if  the  inhabitants,  and  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  country.  In  1837  the  number  of  horned  cattle  was 
2,350,386.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  breeds,  but  there  is 
still  room  for  great  improvement.  Of  sheep  the  number  in  1837 
was  1,484,080.  Middle-  Franconia  is  the  principal  sheep  district. 
The  majority  of  the  Bavarian  flocks  are  of  the  native  breed  ;  but  great 
pains  are  now  bestowed  upon  their  improvement.  Much  also  remains 
to  be  done  towards  improving  the  domestic  breed  of  horses :  their 
number  was  330,620  in  1837.  Swine  are  reared  in  all  quarters,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spessart  and  Rhbn 
mountains,  where  acorns  are  abundant :  no  accurate  account  of  their 
numbers  is  extant.  Of  goats  the  stock  is  not  large ;  and  few  mules 
or  asses  are  bred.  Fowl,  both  wild  and  domestic,  are  plentiful :  the 
rearing  of  bees  has  been  neglected  until  of  late  years.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Bavaria  abound  with  fish  :  in  Upper  Bavaria  especially, 
where  the  largest  inland  waters  exist,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Main 
and  Rhine,  thousands  derive  a  comfortable  livelihood  from  the  fisheries. 
The  most  noted  species  are  the  salmon  of  the  Rhine,  the  trout  of  the 
Franconian  streams,  and  the  crayfish  of  the  Altmiihl.  Pearls  are 
found  in  the  Hz  and  other  minor  streams.  The  wolves  and  bears, 
which  used  to  infest  the  forests  and  highlands  of  Bavaria,  are  rapidly 
diminishing. 

Metals  and  Mineral}, — -Every  inducement  has  been  held  out  by  the 
Bavarian  government,  both  to  natives  and  strangers,  with  a  view  to 
encourage  the  working  of  the  mines.  The  principal  products  are 
iron,  coals,  and  salt ;  gold  and  silver  are  found  in  small  quantities 
only  in  the  waters  of  the  Inn,  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Isar  ;  quicksilver 
at  three  or  four  places  in  the  Palatinate.  Copper  is  principally  raised 
in  Upper  Franconia,  where  cobalt,  tin,  lead,  and  antimony  are  also 
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occasionally  obtained  in  inull  quantities.  The  chief  mining  districts 
are  Upper  Franooaia,  the  Palatinate,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria. 
The  total  quantity  of  iron  rained  in  the  kingdom  is  alwut  120,000  tons. 
The  coal-mine*  are  at  Stadsteinach  anil  \Vund-ii  del  in  Upper  Fran- 
conia, and  at  Kaisenlautern  in  the  Palatinate.  Black-lead  (orgraphite) 
U  worked  in  aereral  places,  particularly  at  Obernzell,  whence  much  in 
sent  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  making  crucibles.  The  sulphur 
raised  in  various  parts  is  not  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption. 
Porcelain-earth  is  another  Bavarian  product ;  the  best  is  obtained  in 
the  justiceship  of  Wunsiedel  in  Upper  Franconia,  and  of  a  quality  said 
to  be  the  finest  in  Germany,  if  not  in  Europe.  Salt  has  been  a  mono- 
poly of  the  crown  for  several  ages.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  at 
Berchtesgaden,  Roeenheim,  Reichenhall,  Trauenstein,  Orb,  Kissingen, 
Soden,  Philipstal,  and  Tiirkheim.  The  whole  supply  amounts  to 
nearly  40,000  tons  per  annum.  There  are  according  to  Stein  800 
different  sorts  of  marble  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia  alone. 
The  principal  marble  quarries  are  at  Untersberg  and  Tegernsee.  At 
Kelheim  is  a  quarry  for  lithographic  stones.  Alabaster  and  rock 
crystal,  the  agate,  jasper  and  garnet,  carnelians  and  asbestos  should 
be  added  to  the  list  of  Bavarian  minerals. 

Bararia  is  abundantly  supplied  with  mineral  waters,  but  few  of 
them  are  of  much  note. 

ilanufaclura,  Tradt,  <frc.— In  Bavaria  as  in  many  other  German 
states  the  profits  arising  from  vast  establishments  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  productive  powers  are  comparatively  unknown ;  manufacturing 
industry  is  mostly  diffused  over  a  multitude  of  adventures  on  a  small 
scale.  Bavaria  is  also  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  hence 
the  deficient  supply  in  many  branches  of  its  manufactures.  That  of 
coarse  linens,  for  instance,  which  next  to  that  of  beer  is  the  chief, 
is  not  confined  to  a  few  large  establishments,  but  is  scattered  over  the 
whole  state,  and  in  many  districts  the  agricultural  population  partly 
maintain  themselves  by  weaving  linen.  A  few  large  cotton  factories 
have  been  established  of  late  years,  the  principal  being  one  at  Augs- 
burg, which  employs  upwards  of  1200  hands.  The  manufacture  of 
woollens  and  wonted  hose  is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  but  this 
branch  of  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  not  carried  on 
in  large  factories.  The  use  of  improved  machinery  is  however  steadily 
increasing,  and  additions  are  constantly  making  to  the  number  of 
spinning-mills.  In  Munich  is  a  large  steam-engine  and  machine 
manufactory,  which  has  attained  a  high  character  for  excellence  of 
workmanship.  The  leather  manufactories  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance, but  mostly  carried  on  by  small  manufacturers.  There  are  about 
150  paper-mills  in  the  kingdom;  and  Schweinfurt  and  Mainberg 
posses*  large  manufactories  of  paper-hangings,  which  are  of  excellent 
quality  and  in  much  demand  in  other  German  states.  Glass  is  manu- 
factured to  a  considerable  extent  Window-glass,  bottles,  and  other 
ordinary  glass-ware  are  the  kinds  chiefly  exported.  In  the  finer  sorts 
the  quality  is  much  inferior  to  the  English,  and  even  the  French  or 
Bohemian.  The  number  of  works  for  grinding  and  polishing  looking- 
glasses  is  upwards  of  100.  Nurnberg,  Kurtb,  Bamberg,  and  Augs- 
burg are  the  principal  seats  of  this  manufacture.  No  optical  instru- 
ment* made  on  the  Continent  are  more  highly  valued  than  those  made 
in  what  was  Frauenhofer's  establishment  at  Munich.  The  manufac- 
ture of  articles  in  wood,  and  the  felling,  hewing,  and  general  manipu- 
lation of  timber  occupy  thousands  of  hands.  There  are  nearly  2000 
"•wine-mills  in  Bavaria  for  the  preparation  of  boards,  deals,  and  laths ; 
and  almost  as  many  families  ore  wholly  supported  in  Ammergau  and 
ItMrilileagailiu  by  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  carved  wood,  some  of 
which  are  Tery  beautiful.  There  are  several  porcelain  and  pottery 
works,  some  of  them  of  a  superior  character.  The  porcelain  manu- 
factory at  Xjinpheiibiirg,  not  far  from  Munich,  produces  china  which 
may  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Bavarian  cruci- 
ble* are  in  much  request;  and  the  potteries  employ  nearly  2000 
master  workmen  besides  labourers,  Ac,  Of  slate- works  there  are  above 
360.  The  working  of  the  metal*  chiefly  consist*  in  extensive  manu- 
factories of  iron-ware,  especially  nails  and  needles,  the  export  of  which 
is  considerable.  The  gold  and  silversmiths  of  Munich,  \Vur/lniix. 
Nunilierx,  and  Augsburg  ore  in  great  repute.  Toys  are  now  made 
at  Nuniberg  and  it*  vicinity  in  vast  quantities  and  exported  to  all 
part*  of  the  world.  Black-lead  pencils  of  an  inferior  kind  are  also 
largely  made  at  Nurnberg  for  exportation.  Kire-annn,  fowling-pieces, 
Ac.,  are  made,  but  not  to  a  very  large  extent.  Nurnberg  is  cele- 
brated for  iU  brass-wares.  Munich  and  Augsburg  paasess  cannon  and 
other  foundries.  At  Munich  is  a  celebrated  establishment  for  casting 
bronze  statue*  and  other  works  of  art.  In  the  same  city  are  also 
works  for  the  execution  of  stained  and  painted  glass  fur  windows,  Ac., 
a*  well  a*  for  several  other  branches  of  art-manufacture,  which  owe 
their  ri*e  chiefly  to  the  munificent  patronage  of  the  late  king,  the 
CTithu.iiu.tic  supporter  of  everything  which  related  to  the  fine  art*, 
and  the  art*  and  manufactures  connected  with  or  subsidiary  to  the 
higher  branches  of  art.  Fiirth  contains  many  beaters  of  gold  and 
silver,  ftc.,  and  exports  leaf-gold  and  silver  for  gilding  and  plating  to 
mo*t  European  markets.  The  brewing  of  beer  is  however  the  most 
important  branch  of  manufacture  in  Bavaria.  It  employs  upwards  of 
MOO  **Ubli*hm*nt*  or  taxed  brewers,  by  whom  more  than  96,000,000 
gallon*  of  beer  an  nude  yearly. 

Though  Bavaria  is  an  inland  country,  it*  trade  is  greatly  favoured 
by  Its  geographical  position,  which  has  rendered  it  in  some  degree  • 


central  point  between  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  German 
Ocean,  and  a  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  west  and  east  of 
Europe.  This  advantage  is  increased  by  its  natural  productiveness, 
and  by  the  navigable  lines  of  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Main,  and  ..'!,•  r 
streams.  Though  an  agricultural  state  the  export  of  its  wrought 
produce  and  manufactures  exceeds  in  value  that  of  its  raw  produce  by 
more  than  one-half.  The  system  of  duties  ha*  been  placed  on  a 
liberal  footing ;  great  facilities  are  given  to  importation,  and  scarcely 
any  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  exportatioua.  Tin  pi 
articles  of  export  are  grain,  salt,  timber,  potashes,  liquorice-root,  seed, 
ittlc,  sheep  and  swine,  fish,  flax,  yarn  and  coarse  linens,  glass, 
leather,  Nurnberg,  Fiirth,  and  Berchtesgaden  light  fabrics,  beer,  ic. 
The  imports  ore  principally  wines,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco, 
drugs,  sea-fish,  copper,  lead,  oil,  hides  and  skins,  hemp  and  flax,  silk 
and  silk  goods,  woollens,  furs,  honey,  and  cheese.  Salt  is  the  only 
article  the  import  of  which  is  prohibited. 

Inhabitant*. — In  1S17  the  population  of  Bavaria  was  3,564,757  :  in 
1833  it  was*,  187,390;  in  1849  it  was  4, 519,546.  Theincreaseofpopiila- 
tion  is  to  a  certain  extent  checked  by  the  law  by  which  marriage  ix  ('Mr- 
bidden  without  permission  of  the  authorities  appointed  in  every  district 
to  superintend  the  relief  and  general  management  of  the  poor  :  aj 
the  poor  have  a  legal  claim  to  relief,  permission  to  marry  is  not  ivndily 
accorded  until  the  authorities  are  satisfied  that  there  is  gut 
probability  of  possessing  adequate  means  for  maintaining  a  family. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria  are  Roman  Catholics. 
At  the  Census,  Dec.  31st,  1849,  there  were  3,060,694  Koma- 
1,183,933  Protestants,  4836  other  Christian  sects,  and  . 
In  Middle  Franconia  the  Protestants  are  nearly  as  four  to  one  of  i  In- 
whole  population  ;  in  I'pper  Fnuicouia  and  the  Palatinate  they  are 
somewhat  more  than  a  moiety  ;  but  in  the  other  circles  the  Roman 
Catholics  form  a   considerable   majority  :   in  Lower  Bavaria  at  the 
Census  of   1849  there  were    515,482    Roman    Catholics    to 
Protestants. 

The  '  Edict  of  Religion'  of  the  16th  May  1818  does  not  recognise 
any    predominant  national  church,   but   establishes    full    liberty  of 
conscience,    and  gives    both  to  Roman  Catholic  and   Protest..- 
equality  of  civil  rights ;  the  privilege  of  private  worship  is  secured  to 
individuals  of  every  persuasion,  and  that  of  public  worship  m 
granted  by  the  king  upon  the  application  of  a  sufficient  num 
families.       All    matters    connected  with  the   temporal  concerns  of 
religious  communities  are  conducted  by  the  section  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  the  home  department ;  but  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  with  reference  to  members  of  their  own 
is  entrusted  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  deacons.     The 
king  is  the  temporal  head  of  that  church,  and  no  laws,  ordinances, 
or  other  public  acts  relating  to  it  can  be  promulgated  without  the 
royal  sanction. 

By  the  concordat  concluded  with  the  pope,  on  the  6th  June  1817, 
two  archbishoprics,  Munich  and  Bamberg,  and  six  bishoprics — \\  mv 
burg,  Eichstiidt,  and  Speyer,  under  the  former,  and  Augsburg,  Regens- 
burg,  and  Passau,  under  the  latter — were  instituted.  The  Lutheran 
Church  is  under  the  conduct  of  the  three  consistories  of  Bairenth, 
Ansbach,  and  Speyer,  which  are  subordinate  to  the  Independent 
Superior  Consistory  of  Munich,  the  latter  being  itself  subject,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  the  control  of  the  home  department.  The  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy,  including  deans  of  chapters,  are  nominated  by 
the  sovereign ;  and  on  the  representation  of  the  bishops  the  emula- 
tion of  such  books  as  they  may  deem  adverse  to  "the  true  faith,  good 
manners  or  church  discipline"  is  prohibited.  The  revenues  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  arise  from  estates  and  endowments,  over 
which  its  hierarchs  exercise  unlimited  control.  The  president  of  i  In- 
Lutheran  Consistory  has  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Senate  or  <  loui 
the  Kingdom  (Reichsrath);  and  the  Protestant  clergy  are  maintained 
by  the  state.  An  animal  grant  is  likewise  made  for  the  support  of  the 
inferior  Roman  Catholic  ministers.  Besides  the  pure  Lutherans, 
there  are  a  few  thousand  reformed  Lutherans  in  Bavaria ;  but  the 
members  of  the  two  persuasions  in  IMn  m.-h  Bavaria  agreed  t<> 
in  1818  ;  since  which  period  they  have  fanned  one  religions  community 
mid'  i-  the  designation  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Christian  Church. 
There  are  a  few  Mennonitex  and  llerrnhnthcrs  in  the  Bavarian  states, 
and  some  Greeks  in  Munich.  The  Jewish  portion  of  the  population 
are  mostly  settled  in  Lower  and  Middle  rrancouia;  they  enjoy  full 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  are  not  admitted  to  participate  in  eivil 
right*  and  immunities,  unless  they  become  naturalised  and  adopt 
distinct  family  names. 

•  iiinn. — This  important  department  is  under  the  immediate 
<up(  rinteiid'-in-e  of  tin-  Superior  Board  of  Education  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs  (Ober-Sclml-und  Kirehen-rath),  attached  to  the  ministry 
of  home  affairs,  and  under  the  imUonliiiate  direction  of  the  several 
provincial  government*,  one  member  of  which  has  particular  charge 
of  all  matter*  connected  with  scholastic  instil  n' ion  -.  Subordinate 
again  to  the  latter  are  the  inspectors  of  district  and  local  schools ; 
those  for  the  local  schools  being  in  general  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
parishes.  No  child  is  excused  attendance  at  the  schools  except  such 
a*  have  received  permission  to  pursue  their  studies  under  private 
tutors.  There  are  three  universities,  two  Catholic  at  Jlnnn-h  :  nd 
Wurzburg,  and  one  Protestant  at  Erlangen ;  the  two  former  are 
led  by  about  2000  and  the  latter  by  about  400  student*.  Next 
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in  rank  arc  the  7  lycsea,  34  schools  of  studies,  and  25  gymnasia.  The 
lyctea  are  attended  by  about  700  and  the  gymnasia  by  above  3000 
pupils.  There  are  also  several  pro-gymnasia  and  preparatory  Latin 
schools,  which  are  attended  by  between  3000  and  4000  pupils.  The 
number  of  elementary,  mechanics,  and  Sunday  schools  exceeds  5000  ; 
which  are  attended  by  upwards  of  half  a  million  children.  Bavaria 
has  8  seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  7  theological 
seminaries.  There  are  veterinary  schools  at  Munich  and  Wurzburg ; 
a  royal  academy  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  another  of  the  fine  arts, 
a  horticultural,  and  an  agricultural  society,  which  distributes  annual 
prizes,  all  in  Munich ;  besides  in  other  towns  academies  of  physics 
.  and  medicine,  natural  history ;  schools  of  arts,  &c. ;  and  numerous 
other  associations  of  a  useful  character.  The  largest  public  library 
in  Bavaria  is  the  'Central  Library'  in  Munich,  which  contains 
upwards  of  500,000  volumes,  including  16,000  manuscripts;  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  volumes  however  consists  of  pamphlets  and 
dissertations ;  the  University  Library  in  the  same  city  has  upwards 
of  160,000  volumes ;  that  of  Wurzburg  above  30,000 ;  and  that  of 
Erlangrn  between  40,000  and  50,000  volumes.  No  printing-press  can 
be  established  without  the  previous  sanction'of  the  king.  Piracy  of 
books,  :is  well  as  the  sale  of  pirated  works,  is  held  to  be  a  mis- 
demeanour ;  and  every  bookseller,  dealer  in  antiquities,  owner  of  a 
circulating  library,  printer,  and  head  of  a  lithographic  establishment, 
is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  local  police  in  every  town,  and 
liable  to  be  brought  under  judicial  cognisance  for  any  offence  against 
the  laws,  morals,  or  public  safety. 

Government,  Laws,  Finance,  &c. — Most  of  the  states  of  which  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  is  composed,  namely,  the  former  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  the  duchy  of  Neuburg,  and  the  principalities  of 
Ansbach,  Baireuth,  Bamberg,  and  Wurzburg,  possessed  representative 
constitutions  before  their  consolidation  under  one  head.  But  the 
aristocracy  in  these  territories  had  succeeded  in  rendering  these  repre- 
sentative constitutions  a  dead  letter ;  and  in  fact  they  had  long  been 
in  a  state  of  abeyance  previously  to  being  abrogated  by  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  promulgated  by  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  on  the  1st  of 
M:iy  1808.  The  convulsions  which  subsequently  affected  the  whole 
of  Europe  rendered  the  constitution  of  Maximilian  Joseph  incompat- 
ible with  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  the  same  king  therefore  on 
the  26th  of  May  1818  granted  the  Bavarians  a  new  constitution, 
which  defines  and  establishes  their  rights  and  privileges.  Its  funda- 
mental principles  are — liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  opinion, 
with  the  reservation  of  legal  provisions  against  the  abuse  of  either ; 
the  right  of  every  native-born  subject  to  be  employed  in  the  public 
service,  without  exception  on  account  of  birth  or  rank  in  society ; 
general  liability  to  personal  service  in  the  national  defence  ;  equality 
of  all  before  the  law  ;  the  impartial  and  uninterrupted  administration 
of  justice ;  general  liability  to  taxes,  and  an  equitable  distribution  of 
them  ;  and  a  legislature  elected  by  all  classes  of  resident  citizens,  and 
enjoying  the  right  of  discussing  and  approving  laws,  voting  the  public 
taxes,  and  requiring  the  redress  of  all  infringements  upon  the  rights 
recognised  by  the  constitution.  The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  by  this 
charter  is  declared  a  '  sovereign  monarchical  state,'  and  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  two  chambers,  conjointly  with  the  king  as  head  of 
the  state.  The  succession  is  limited  to  the  male  line,  according  to  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  with  a  proviso  that  on  the  extinction  of  direct 
heirs  male,  the  next  male  descendants  of  the  female  line  shall  succeed. 
No  offices  of  high  rank  in  the  civil  or  military  service,  nor  any  office 
under  the  crown  or  in  the  church,  nor  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  can 
be  conferred  upon  any  individual  who  is  not  a  native-born  citizen  or 
legally  naturalised. 

The  legislature  consists  of  two  chambers,  namely,  the  Council  of 
the  Kingdom  (Reichsrath),  and  the  Deputies.  The  former  is  composed 
of  the  princes  of  royal  blood  who  have  attained  their  majority, — the 
great  officers  of  the  crown, — the  heads  of  houses  in  the  cases  of  such 
principalities  and  earldoms  as  were  parts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, — 
a  bishop  named  by  the  king, — the  president  of  the  Protestant  General 
Consistory, — and  lastly,  of  those  individuals  whom  the  king  may 
create  members  of  the  chamber  for  life  or  hereditarily.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  consists,  1,  of  such  landed  proprietors  as  exercise  judicial 
powers  in  right  of  their  properties  (gutsherrliche  Gerichtsbarkeit), 
provided  they  have  no  seat  or  vote  in  the  upper  chamber ; — 2,  of 
deputies  from  the  universities ; — 3,  of  ecclesiastics  representing  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches; — 4,  of  deputies  from  cities 
and  market-towns ; — and  5,  of  such  landed  proprietors  as  do  not  come 
witliin  the  classes  already  described.  The  number  of  members  is 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  7000  families  :  of  these  members 
i^hth  of  the  whole  number  must  be  taken  from  class  1;  one 
member  from  each  of  the  three  universities ;  one-eighth  from  class  3  ; 
one-fourth  from  class  4  ;  and  two-fourths  of  the  whole  number  from 
class  5.  The  chamber  is  re-elected  every  six  yearn,  except  when  the 
king  dissolves  it,  and  then  the  members  going  out  are  re-eligible. 
The  chambers  cannot  proceed  to  deliberate  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
deputies  are  present;  and  both  chambers  commence  and  close  their 
sessions  at  the  same  time.  All  motions  respecting  the  public 
burdens  are  in  the  first  place  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
thn  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  in  respect  of  any  other  subjects  the  king 
determines  before  which  chamber  they  shall  bo  first  brought.  No 
direct  or  new  indirect  taxes  can  be  levied,  nor  any  augmentation  or 


alteration  of  existing  taxes  be  made  by  the  king  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  same  sanction  is  required  before 
any  new  law  or  any  alteratiou,  authentic  exposition  (autheutische 
Erlaiiterung),  or  repeal  of  an  existing  law,  affecting  the  freedom  of 
persons  or  properties,  can  take  effect.  The  free  right  of  complaint 
against  violations  of  the  constitution  is  secured  to  every  citizen  or 
district.  The  king  is  bound  to  call  the  legislature  together  once  at 
least  in  every  three  years.  Its  ordinary  session  lasts  two  months ; 
but  it  may  be  extended  or  adjourned,  or  it  may  be  dissolved,  as  he 
may  deem  expedient :  in  the  last  case,  a  new  election  of  deputies 
must  take  place  within  three  months.  The  ministers,  though  they 
are  not  members  of  the  chambers,  have  the  right  of  being  present  at 
all  deliberations.  District  Assemblies  were  likewise  established  in 
the  year  1825  :  these  consist  of  the  burgomaster,  a  deputy  from 
each  town  or  place  where  a  market  is  held  ;  of  the  headsman  of  each 
parish  (Gemeiude-Vorsteher) ;  a  deputy,  being  the  person  who  pays 
most  taxes,  or  a  small  land  proprietor  from  each  parish ;  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  landholders,  tithiug-men,  and  farmers,  besides 
a  representative  for  the  financial  department  of  the  district.  A  royal 
commissioner  acts  as  president  of  these  assemblies  ;  the  functions  of 
which  are  to  assess  the  public  burdens  and  district  rates  equitably 
in  each  parish,  and  to  decide  all  local  questions  relating  to  any 
matter  having  reference  to  these  burdens  and  rates ;  such  as  their 
application  in  support  of  establishments  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  &c., 
in  making  roads,  &c.  The  king  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
swears  to  "govern  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
kingdom ; "  and  every  prince  of  royal  blood,  upon  attaining  his 
majority,  solemnly  makes  oath  that  he  will  rigidly  observe  the  terms 
of  this  constitution. 

The  Public  Administration. — At  the  head  of  public  affairs  is  a 
Council  of  State,  established  by  a  royal  decree  of  the  18th  of 
November  1825  ;  it  is  composed  of  the  king  ;  the  crown  prince,  if  of 
age ;  of  such  princes  of  royal  blood  in  a  direct  line  as  are  also  of 
age,  resident  in  the  capital,  and  appointed  of  the  council  by  the 
sovereign  ;  of  the  ministers  of  state,  the  field-marshal,  and  six  coun- 
cillors nominated  by  the  sovereign.  The  executive  authority  is  vested 
in  the  heads  of  the  following  seven  departments  : — the  royal  house- 
hold and  foreign  affairs, — justice, — home  affaire,- — worship  and  public 
instruction, — finance, — commerce  and  public  works, — and  the  army — 
whose  heads  form  the  cabinet,  and  are  assisted  at  their  meetings  by  a 
secretary-general.  Each  of  the  eight  circles  or  provinces  has  a 
provincial  government  consisting  of  two  boards  :  the  one  called  the 
Chamber  of  the  Interior  takes  charge  of  civil  concerns,  the  police, 
the  schools,  &c. ;  the  other  termed  the  Chamber  of  Finance  manages 
the  affairs  of  the  domains  of  the  state,  and  every  matter  connected 
with  the  financial  department.  The  commissary-general  (General- 
commissair)  is  president  of  both  boards,  and  in  some  circles  he  is 
assisted  by  a  vice-president ;  each  board  consists  of  a  director  and 
several  members  called  councillors  and  assessors.  The  medical-police 
department  is  attached  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Interior ;  and  a 
councillor  of  medicine  (Kreis-medicinal-rath)  superintends  it.  Each 
circle  has  also  its  official  architect  and  surveyor. 

By  the  financial  law  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Feb.  °lst, 
1852,  the  net  public  income  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  four 
years,  1852-1855,  were  fixed  as  follows :— Income,  2,898,807/.,  or 
34,785,085  florins;  expenditure,  3,110,459?.,  or  37,325,516  florins; 
leaving  a  deficit  of  211,652?.  (2,539,831  florins)  to  be  covered  by  the 
profit  of  the  lottery,  and  by  the  augmentation  of  the  direct  taxes, 
except  upon  the  interest  on  the  debt.  The  revenue  is  derived  from — 


Direct  Taxes 

Indirect  Taxes     .... 
Royalties  and  Public  Katablishmcnts 
Domains      ..... 
Various   .         .  .         .         . 


.     £627,720 

.     1,238,700 

340,883 

615,596 

"5,900 

£2,898,805 


The  national  debt  amounted  on  the  1st  of  October  1851  to 
11,416,300?. 

Military  Resources. — The  Conscription  Law  of  the  29th  of  March 
1812  rendered  every  male  in  Bavaria  up  to  a  certain  age,  with  the 
exception  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  sous  of  noblemen,  liable  to  the 
ballot ;  but  a  new  law  of  the  1st  of  May  1829  allows  every  Bavarian 
to  enlist  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty ;  and  such  as  have 
already  served  six  years  may  contract  a  fresh  engagement  in  the 
service  until  they  reach  their  fortieth  year.  Every  Bavarian  is  liable 
to  the  Conscription  Law  after  he  has  completed  his  twenty-first  year  ; 
and  from  the  1st  of  January  succeeding  the  ballot  by  which  he  has 
been  drawn,  his  liability  to  serve  in  the  army  if  called  upon  continues 
during  the  two  following  years  :  the  exemptions  are  confined  to  the 
only  son  of  a  parent  who  has  already  lost  two  sons  in  the  service, 
and  the  surviving  sons  of  every  parent  who  has  lost  three  sons  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  period  of  service  is  six  years ;  no  Bavarian  can 
settle  or  marry,  or  receive  any  definitive  appointment  before  he  has 
done  all  that  the  law  requires  with  regard  to  his  liability  to  bear 
arms.  Certain  exemptions  are  granted  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastics  and 
students,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  sons  without  whose  aid  the  sub- 
sistence of  families  would  become  precarious. 


BAVARIA. 


JUWTUV. 


Bavaria,  as  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation,  furnishes  the 
largest  contingent  (35,600  men)  of  any  exclusively  German  state. 
The  army  of  the  kingdom  is  much  larger.  The  peace  establishment 
it  as  follows : — 

Infintry — IS  rnrU.  of  the  line  and  8  batuK  of  sharpshooter*      .  92,900 

Cavalrr— S  rr(rimrnU 8,96» 

Artillery— J  rtirlmenU 7,42» 

tapper*  mod  Minn*,  Fontoanmen,  and  Artificer*     .         .         .     .  1,411 

70,311 

with  8688  hones.  The  army  is  commanded  by  1  field-marshal, 
4  generals,  11  lieutenant-generals,  and  2094  other  officers.  The  war 
establishment  increases  the  number  of  soldiers  about  3500. 

The  I  And  wehr,  or  militia,  ig,  under  the  ordinance  of  the  year  1 826, 
composed  of  all  Bavarians  who  have  not  been  already  drafted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  aotive  army  or  battalions  of  reserve,  are  not  under 
nineteen  or  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  are  not  noblemen  or  eccle- 
siastics. The  number  is  determined  by  the  king  according  to  the 
emergency,  and  may  amount  to  about  300,000  men,  independently  of 
any  levies  in  the  Palatinate.  Bavaria  has  a  right  to  pans  by  a  military 
road  through  the  territory  of  Baden,  which  gives  Bavaria  direct 
access  to  its  dominions  on  the  Rhine. 

The  fortified  places  in  Bavaria  are— Landau,  the  strongest  of  its 
fortresses,  in  the  Palatinate :  it  is  also  one  of  the  fortresses  imme- 
diately attached  to  the  German  Confederation ;  Passau,  on  the 
Danube,  in  Lower  Bavaria ;  Wurzburg,  in  conjunction  with  the 
citadel  of  Marienberg ;  Ingolstadt,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schiitter 
and  Danube,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate;  and  Vorchheim,  in  Lower 
Francouia,  a  place  of  inconsiderable  strength.  Bavaria  also  possesses 
several  mountain  strongholds,  such  as  Rosenberg,  near  Kronach,  in 
Upper  Franconia  ;  Rothenberg  and  Wiilzburg,  in  Middle  Franconia ; 
and  Willibaldaburg,  near  Eichstadt,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate. 

Jlittnry. — Our  accounts  of  the  ancient  Celtic  Boii  are  few  and  of 
little  importance.  If  tradition  however  is  to  be  credited  they 
migrated  from  Gaul  and  took  possession  of  the  country  between  the 
Upper  Danube  and  the  Alps,  after  subduing  the  native  inhabitants, 
about  600  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Shortly  before  this  last 
epoch  the  land  of  the  Boii  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  present  territory  of  Bavaria  became  a  constituent 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  the  name  of  Vindelicia,  during  the 
following  150  years.  In  the  2nd  century,  when  the  North  poured 
down  its  barbarians  upon  the  South,  there  was  no  county  in  Germany 
which  felt  the  pressure  more  severely  than  the  land  of  the  Boii ;  and 
its  inhabitants  were  long  kept  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  slavery 
by  a  constant  succession  of  barbarous  invaders,  till  at  last,  between 
the  middle  of  the  Sth  and  6th  centuries,  the  Heruli,  Marcomanni, 
Thurinjii,  and  other  tribes,  established  themselves  permanently  in 
Noricum,  which  constitutes  part  of  the  Bavaria  of  the  present  day, 
adopted  the  name  of  Boioarii,  and  forced  the  owners  of  the  soil  to 
abandon  their  native  language  and  customs  for  those  of  the  German 
race.  The  country  received  the  appellation  of  Boioaria,  which  has 
since  been  corrupted  into  Baiern  and  Bavaria.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  empire  Bavaria  became  a  vassal  of  the  Ostrogothio  empire, 
and  at  a  later  date  of  that  of  the  Franks,  whose  yoke  however  was  so 
easy  that  the  people  were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  dukes  out  of 
the  patrician  line  of  the  Agilolfingera.  These  princes,  whose  sway 
lasted  for  more  than  250  years,  were  so  little  dependent  upon  their 
foreign  masters  that  they  exercised  every  prerogative  of  sovereignty 
except  the  right  of  making  laws  and  alienating  lands,  which  were 
acts  that  required  the  sanction  of  a  body  of  legislators,  consisting  of 
priests,  counts,  judges,  and  elders  of  the  people.  Thassilo,  the  last 
duke  of  the  Agilolfingian  line,  was  in  the  year  788  compelled  to 
submit  to  Charlemagne  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death  at  the  assembly  of  May  in  that  year,  but  was 
subsequently  pardoned  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery.  From  this  time, 
which  was  at  the  close  of  the  Sth  century,  the  kings  of  the  Franks 
and  Germans  governed  the  country  by  their  lieutenants,  who  were 
dukes  or  counts  taken  from  various  families.  In  1070  it  passed  by 
imperial  grant  into  the  possession  of  the  Guelphs ;  and  in  1180  upon 
the  expulsion  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  it  was 
transferred  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  to  Otho,  count  of  Wittelsbach, 
a  native  prince,  from  whom  the  present  king  is  descended.  One  of 
the  most  important  acquisitions  subsequently  made  was  that  of  the 
earldom  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  with  which  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  invested  this  family  in  1216.  Their  dominions  were  afterward* 
divided  between  contending  relatives  at  various  times,  until  tln< 
dukedom  of  Bavaria  was  fully  severed  from  the  Upper  and  I; 
Palatinates  in  1329.  Several  other  partitions  ensued.  In  H.nV  th.. 
right  of  primogeniture  in  the  royal  family  was  introduced,  and  finally 
received  as  the  law  of  the  land  in  1578.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia 
not  only  recognised  the  title  of  the  Bavarian  princes  to  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  of  which  they  had  re-possessed  themselves  in  Hi-jl,  but 
confirmed  them  in  the  electoral  dignity,  to  which  they  had  been 
raissd  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1623.  Upon  the  extinction  of 
direct  WitUlnach  line  in  the  person  of  Maximilian  Joseph  1 1 1.  in 
the  Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Theodore,  succeeded  to  the 
•overeignty,  and  ceded  the  districts  of  the  Inn,  containing  an  area  of 
840  square  miles,  to  Austria;  but  by  adding  his  patrimonial 


rions  (the  Palatinate,  and  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Berg)  « 
Bavarian  territory,  he  increased  its  superficial  extent  to  upwards  ••!' 
21,000  square  miles,  and  its   population   to   2,384,000.      To   these 
acquisitions  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801   added  the  lands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  r.  of  Germany  two  yean 

afterwards  deprived  Bavaria  of  the  palatinate  on  the  right  bank,  to 
the  extent  of  about  4620  square  miles,  while  it  transferred  to  it  in 
exchange  6720  square  miles,  including  the  dissolved  bishoprics  of 
Augsburg,  Bamberjj,  Wuiv.burg,  :ii"  n,  parts  of  the  domains 

of  Eichstadt  and  Passan,  &e.     The  treaty  of  Presburg,  which  raised 
the  electorate  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  in  1 805,  transferred  certain 
possessions  of  Austria  to  the  Bavarian  crown,  among  which 
several  districts  in  Suabia,  the  Tyrol,  Voralberg,  Brixen,  ami  'I 
as  well  as  the  cities  of  Augsburg,  Lindau,  &c.     The  additions  thus 
made    were    about  12,180    square  miles,   from   which   how 
deduction  of  about  2040  square  miles  is  to  be  made  for  the  ab 
I  ment  of  the  Wurzburg  territory. 

All  these  changes  and  accessions  increased  the  area  of  Bavaria  in 
1806  to  nearly  31,500  square  miles.  In  the  same  year  Bavaria  relin- 
quished the  Duchy  of  Berg  iu  exchange  for  the  Margraviate  of  Aushach, 
became  a  member  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  and  received  tin- 
city  of  Nuruberg  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  mediatised  territories 
of  several  former  princes  of  the  empire,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
cession  of  some  inconsiderable  districts  to  Wurtemlmrg.  By  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  in  1809  the  Bavarian  dominion*  attainc.1  the  greatest  extent 
of  territory  which  they  ever  possessed.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
this  treaty  was,  that  upon  giving  up  the  south  of  the  Tyrol  to  the 
Italian  crown,  and  certain  domains  to  Wurtcmburg  and  Wurzburg, 
i  acquired  nearly  the  whole  of  Salzburg,  Berchtesgaden.  tin1 
Austrian  circle  of  the  Inn,  and  part  of  that  of  the  Hausruck,  Bairvulli, 
and  Regensburg,  by  which  exchange  her  possessions  wore  increased  to 
about  85,700  square  miles.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Niod 
in  1812,  the  settlement  with  Austria  on  the  19th  June  1814,  ami  the 
negotiations  concluded  with  the  same  power  on  the  14th  of  April 
1816,  Bavaria  restored  to  Austria  the  Tyrol,  Voralberg,  the  di. 
of  the  Inn  and  Hausruck,  and  those  portions  of  Salzburg  which  lie 
to  the  east  of  the  Salzach  and  Saale.  Bavaria  received  in  return 
Wurzburg,  and  certain  parts  of  Fulda,  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse, 
of  Baden,  and  of  the  territories  of  the  old  palatinate,  Speyer,  &c. 
(formerly  constituting  portions  of  the  French  departments  of  Donners- 
berg,  Saar,  and  the  Lower  Rhine). 

The  first  king  of  Bavaria  was  Maximilian  Joseph,  who  assumed  tlio 
royal  dignity  on  the  1st  of  January  1806,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
13th  of  October  1825  by  his  son  Lewis  [Ludwig]  Charles  Augustus  I., 
who  abdicated  on  the  21st  of  March  1848  in  favour  of  his  son 
Maximilian  Joseph  II.,  the  present  king. 

(Rudhardt's  State  of  th'  Kiinjil-ini  nf  H<n\iria,  fmm  official  toiircc*  ; 
Von  St.  Bullion's  Uistor; 

Von  Schlieben's   Bataria, ;    Cammerer;    Hassol;    Stein;    Ib.rschel- 
mann;  Malchus;  Westeurieder ;  Eisenmaun;  Barrow;  Strang,  &c.) 
BAVAY.     [Noun.] 

BAVIAN,  a  small  hamlet  in  Kurdistan,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ghazir,  opposite  to  the  village  nf  Kliinn'  .nds  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  river  in  about  86"  424'  N-  }•*••  43°  - 
The  place  has  become  celebrated  in  yrian  rock 

sculptures  discovered  near  it  by  the  late  M    I  li  consul  at 

Mosul,  and  since  visited  and  described  by  Dr.  Layard  in  hi 
and  its  Remains,'  and  in  his  'Nineveh  and  Babylon.1     Tl  • 
are  carved  in  relief  on  one  side  of  a  narrow  rocky  ravine  in  th. 
souri  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  theOomel,abrawliiigmouiir 
which  joins  the  Ghazir  from  the  north-west  just  above  Bavian.     The 
sculptures  are  cut  in  the  face  of  a  limestoue  cliff  that  rises  j» 
dicularly  from  the  bed  of  the  torrent     The  face  of  the  cliff  ha  • 
smoothed  down  into  several  compartments  or  tablets,  each  i 
a  frame  of  the  living  rock,  and  protected  by  an  overhaul.' 
IV.. in  the  water  that  trickles  down  the  precipice.     The  bas-r. 
which  are  of  colossal  si/.e  and  admirable  execution,  :iro  of  th' 
Assyrian  type,  and  represent  gods,  kings,  warriors,  sacn 
and  mythic  animal  :  .ive  suffered   much  from  th. 

the  atmosphere,  but  still  more  fr..m  the  excavation  n  the 

ready  scarped  rocks  by  some  people  who  occupied  the  country  after 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Across  three  of  the  tablets  are 

inscriptions  in  the  ••' iform   character.  whi.li  were  copied   !• 

Layard  and  have  been  translated  by  1  >r.  Hincks.      These  inscriptions 
recount  the  exploits  of  Sennacherib,  and  are  considered  ol 
:ilile  hi..toHr:i|  importance.     They  will  be  noticed  iu  another  dh 
of  thi»  w..rk. 

BAWTRT,  a  market-town  and  townnhip  which  is  generally 
xidrred  to  lie  in  the  Went  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  part  of  the  town  is 
however  in  N  hire.   Bawtry  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Birth, 

and  partly  in  the  parishes  of  Scrooliy  and  Harworth.     That,  p 
which  is  in  Yorkshire  belongs  to  the  lower  division  o  ntake 

and  Tickhill ;  th  ili.-wapcn- 

t«ke  of  Bassetlaw.  The  boundary  line  of  the  counties  runs  east  and 
west  through  the  town.  Bawtry  is  in  53"  25'  N.  lat.,  1°  1'  W.  long. ; 
44  miles  S.  by  K.  from  York,  153  miles  N.l.y  W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  147J  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  population 
of  the  chapelry  of  Bawtry  in  1851  was  1170.  The  living  is  a  curacy 
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held  with  the  vicarage  of  Blyth,  and  is  in.  the  archdeaconry  of  Not- 
tingham and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Bawtry  is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  which  gradually  slopes 
towards  the  river  Idle.  This  river,  which  flows  eastward  of  the  town, 
is  navigable  for  small  craft.  The  road  from  London  to  York  passes 
through  the  main  street,  which  is  very  broad  and  has  some  good  houses. 
The  whole  town  is  cleanly  and  cheerful  in  its  appearance.  The  streets 
are  macadamised,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  chief  employ- 
ments of  the  people  are  those  connected  with  agriculture ;  and  the 
retail  shops  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  neighbouring  rural  district. 
The  church,  which  is  small,  is  subordinate  to  that  of  Blyth.  There 
are  two  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Dissenters.  There  is  a 
National  school  at  Bawtry,  which  is  supported  by  subscription,  and 
which  furnishes  instruction  to  about  100  children.  The  market-day 
is  Thursday.  The  corn-market,  which  had  for  some  time  fallen  into 
insignificance,  was  revived  in  October  1849.  There  are  fairs  on  the 
Thursday  in  Whitsun-week  and  November  22nd. 

Dr.  Hunter  says  that  formerly,  when  royal  personages  travelled 
with  mure  state  than  at  present,  the  king,  or  any  member  of  his  family 
who  might  be  on  a  journey  in  the  district,  was  usually  met  at  Bawtry 
by  the  slieriffof  the  county  with  a  train  of  attendants. 

(Hunter's  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Jjonmtter  ;  Communication  from 
Yorlt/iirt:) 

BAY,  a  portion  of  the  sea,  of  such  a  form  that  it  is  wider  at  the 
part  nearest  the  open  sea  and  narrower  the  farther  it  advances  into 
the  mainland.  According  to  this  definition  the  term  is  rightly 
applied  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Chesapeak  Bay,  and 
Botany  Bay ;  but  sometimes  it  is  used  where  the  term  'gulf  would  seem 
to  be  more  appropriate.  This  latter  term  properly  implies  an  arm  of 
the  sea  which,  without  any  or  with  only  little  diminution  in  breadth, 
enters  very  deeply  into  the  mainland,  as  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  or  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  Smaller  portions  of  the  sea  of  this  description  are  called 
in  Scotland  'friths'  or  'firths,'  and  in  Norway,  where  they  are  very 
numerous,  '  fiords'  or  'fjords.'  According  to  this  definition  we  should 
not  say  Baffin's  Bay,  but  Baffin's  Gulf.  To  introduce  greater  precision 
into  geography  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  distinguish  both  bays  and 
gulfs  from  'close  seas,"  by  which  we  understand  extensive  parts  of  the 
sea  inclosed  on  every  side  with  land,  and  united  with  the  ocean  only  by 
straits  or  narrow  arms,  like  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
the  Red  Sea.  But  here  too  the  common  practice  is  not  exact.  We 
nay  Hudson's  Bay  where  we  should  use  the  term  Hudson's  Sea,  and 
the  same  observation  holds  good  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  as 
well  deserves  the  name  of  sea  as  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Sometimes  also 
close  seas  have  received  the  name  of  gulfs,  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 

BAY  OF  ISLANDS.     [ZEALAND,  NEW.] 

BAYAMO.     [SALVADOR,  SAN.] 

BAYAN  KHARA  MOUNTAINS  is  the  Mongol  name  of  a  very 
extensive  range  in  Eastern  Asia,  in  a  corner  of  the  globe  which  has 
never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  which  therefore  is  only  known 
to  us  by  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  geographers.  According  to  them 
a  vast  mountain-knot  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  high  table- 
land of  Eastern  Asia  to  the  west  of  the  Lake  Khoo-khoo-nor,  between 
35°  and  38°  N.  lat.,  and  about  96°  and  100°  E.  long.  From  this 
mountain-knot  high  ranges  seem  to  proceed  towards  all  the  points  of 
the  compass,  three  of  which  extend  to  the  east  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  chain.  The  most  northern,  called  Khi-lian  Shan,  separates 
the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Khoo-khoo-nor  from  the  great  desert  of  the 
Gobi.  The  middle  chain,  and  as  it  seems  the  highest  of  the  three, 
called  Siue  Shan  (Snow  Mountains),  fills  up  with  its  numerous  high 
and  ateep  summits  the  whole  region  between  the  lake  of  Khoo-khoo- 
nor  and  the  great  river  Hoang-Ho.  The  most  southern  of  the  three, 
the  Bayan  Khara  Mountains,  first  runs  towards  the  south,  and  the 
waters  descending  from  ita  eastern  declivities  give  rise  to  the  river 
Hoang-Ho.  Soon  afterwards  the  range  declines  towards  east-south-east 
and  separates  in  this  direction  the  upper  courses  of  the  two  great 
rivers  Hoang-Ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  until  branching  off  in  numerous 
ramifications  it  obliges  the  Yang-tse-kiang  to  take  a  southern  and  the 
Hoang-Ho  a  northern  course.  Thus  these  rivers,  which  to  the  west  of 
100°  E.  long,  run  hardly  more  than  50  miles  from  one  another,  are  under 
103°  E.  long,  a  distance  of  more  than  10  degrees  of  latitude  apart, 
which  they  keep  to  about  112°  E.  long.,  where  they  again  approach 
one  another  within  about  4  degrees,  or  about  270  miles.  The  moun- 
tain chains  in  Eastern  Tibet,  and  in  China  between  the  Hoang-Ho  and 
Yang-tse-kiang,  are  connected  with  the  Bayan  Khara  Mountains. 

We  know  nothing  respecting  the  mineral  riches  of  the  Bayan  Khara 
Mountains  from  the  Chinese  geographers  ;  but  we  are  informed  that 
those  ranges  which  lie  to  the  west  of  103°  E.  long,  in  many  places  rise 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  that  even  glaciers  are  frequent 
among  them.  They  are  however  rarely  visited  on  account  of  their 
severe  climate.  (Klaproth's  Atiatic  Magazine  ;  Ritter's  Asia.) 

BAYAZID.     [AHMENIA.] 

BAYEUX,  an  episcopal  town  in  the  French  department  of  Calvados, 
stands  on  the  little  river  Aure  and  about  6  miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
49°  17'  N.  lat,  0" 42'  W.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  155  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Paris,  and  has  a  population  of  9840.  The  town  is  old,  and  the  houses 
are  generally  built  of  wood  and  plaster.  The  large  cathedral  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest  place  of  Christian  worship  in  Normandy ;  some 
portions  of  the  structure  date  from  the  llth  century,  when  the  Con- 
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queror's  brother  Odo  held  the  see  of  Bayeux.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  and  in  the  gothic  style.  The  west  front  is  surmounted  by 
two  lofty  towers  of  xmequal  height  crowned  with  pyramidal  spires  ; 
the  higher  of  the  two  has  an  elevation  of  246  feet.  Above  the  choir 
springs  an  octagonal  bell-tower,  which  terminates  in  a  pyramidal 
lantern,  and  this  is  supported  by  8  elegant  columns ;  the  entire  height 
of  this  tower  is  240  feet.  The  other  churches  are  that  of  St.-Exupere 
which  is  situated  outside  the  town,  and  that  of  St.-Patrice.  Before 
the  revolution  there  were  1 7  churches  in  the  town  and  its  environs  ; 
there  arc  now  four.  The  town-house  in  which  the  famous  tapestry  of 
Queen  Matilda  was  kept  is  the  only  other  remarkable  building.  The 
tapestry  has  we  believe  been  recently  removed  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  to  Paris,  to  be  deposited  among  the  historical  records  of 
France.  Bayeux  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  lace.  There  is  a 
manufactory  for  producing  large  lace-pieces,  such  as  dresses,  scarfs, 
shawls,  mantillas,  &c.  These  laces  are  exported  to  Spain,  Mexico,  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere.  The  porcelain  of  Bayeux  maintains  a 
very  high  repute.  Muslins,  serges,  calicoes,  table-linen,  cotton-yarn, 
leather,  and  hats  are  also  manufactured.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
very  fertile  plain,  rich  in  pasture ;  hence  there  is  a  good  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  but  particularly  in  butter,  fat  cattle,  pigs, 
poultry,  &c.  Five  large  fairs  are  held  annually ;  one  of  which  on  the 
1st  and  2nd  of  November  is  a  great  horse  fair.  Bayeux  has  a  college, 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
and  a  public  library.  It  stands  on  the  line  of  railway  now  in  course 
of  construction  through  Caen  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg.  (Dictionnaire 
de  la  France  ;  Macgregor's  Statistics.) 

BAYLE'N.     [JAEN.] 

BAYO'NNE,  a  considerable  town  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the 
departments  of  Basses-Pyrdndes  and  Landes,  in  43°  30'  N.  lat.,  1°  30' 
W.  long.,  distant  430  miles  S.S.W.  from  Paris,  and  65  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Pau  :  population,  17,303. 

Bayonne  is  favourably  situated  for  trade,  being  at.the  junction  of 
two  navigable  rivers,  the  Adour  and  the  Nive,  whose  united  streams 
fall  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  two  or  three  miles  below  the  town.  By 
these  two  rivers  Bayonue  is  divided  into  three  parts.  That  part 
situated  on  the  left,  or  south-west  bank  of  the  Nive,  in  called  Grand 
or  Great  Bayonne,  that  between  the  two  rivers  is  called  Petit  or  Little 
Bayonne,  and  that  on  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the  Adour  is  called 
the  suburb  of  St. -Esprit.  The  latter  is  in  the  department  of  Landes; 
in  its  population  is  included  a  large  number  of  Jews,  the  descendants 
of  persons  expelled  at  various  periods  from  Spain.  The  entrance  of 
the  port  is  narrow,  and  a  dangerous  shifting  bar  crosses  it,  on  which 
in  westerly  winds  there  is  a  violent  surf.  The  harbour  is  however 
safe,  the  bar  affording  it  shelter  to  seaward,  and  it  is  well  frequented. 
The  risk  of  danger  in  entering  the  harbour  is  now  somewhat  diminished 
in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  steam-tugs. 

Bayonne  is  fortified,  and  is  in  the  first  class  of  strong  places.  Each 
part  of  it  is  defended  by  ramparts  flanked  by  bastions  and  surrounded 
by  wide  and  deep  ditches  which  can  be  flooded  at  pleasure.  Great 
Bayonue  has  a  castle  flanked  by  four  round  towers  called  the  Old 
Castle ;  Little  Bayonne  has  the  New  Castle  flanked  by  four  bastions  ; 
and  adjoining  to  the  suburb  St.-Esprit  is  a  citadel  which  command:, 
at  once  the  two  rivers,  the  approaches  to  the  city  both  by  land  and 
sea,  and  the  city  itself. 

Bayonne  is  a  handsome  place.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone, 
the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  places  or  squares  are  adonied  with  good 
buildings.  The  different  parts  of  the  town  are  connected  by  bridges, 
two  over  the  Nive,  and  one,  a  handsome  wooden  bridge,  over  the 
Adour.  Along  the  river-side  are  some  good  quays.  The  numerous 
vessels  large  and  small  by  which  the  rivers  are  covered  give  animation 
to  the  scene.  Of  the  public  buildings  the  Cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame  and  the  Mint  may  be  mentioned.  The  town  has  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance,  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce,  naval  and  com- 
mercial docks,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  a  theatre.  The  environs 
are  remarkably  beautiful,  having  woods,  hills,  rivers,  meadows,  and 
cultivated  fields,  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Pyrenees. 
There  is  a  fine  promenade  called  Alldes  Marines,  which  is  lined  with 
trees,  and  extends  about  a  mile  in  length  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adour.  The  bayonet  was  invented  at  Bayonne  and  named  from  it. 

Bayonne  has  extensive  rope-walks,  glass-bottle  factories,  sugar 
refineries,  ship-building  yards,  and  establishments  for  fitting  out  ships 
for  the  whale-fishery.  It  is  famous  for  its  hams,  which  however  are 
not  cured  in  the  town,  but  near  Orthez  and  Pau  in  the  Pyrenees, 
whence  they  are  brought  to  Bayonne  for  exportation.  Brandy  and 
excellent  chocolate-are  largely  made.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  very 
considerable :  broadcloths,  linen,  silks,  tar,  drugs,  wines,  brandies,  and 
fir  timber  are  among  its  exports ;  also  masts,  which  are  floated  down 
from  the  forests  of  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Nive  and  Adour,  or  their 
branches,  and  sent  to  Brest  and  other  ports.  Of  the  imports,  Spanish 
wool  is  the  principal ;  among  other  articles  of  import  are  saffron, 
liquorice,  bullion,  and  olive-oil.  The  coasting  trade  employs  the 
greater  part  of  the  vessels  which  enter  or  leave  the  port  of  Bayonne; 
a  few  ships  are  engaged  in  the  cod-fishery.  A  good  deal  of  smuggling 
is  carried  on  between  the  frontier  districts  of  France  and  Spain. 
Small  steamers  ply  on  the  Adour  between  Bayonne  and  Dax.  Bayonne 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  includes  the  department  of 
Ba.ises-Pyrdnc'es  and  who  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Auch. 
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The  bishop*  of  Bayonne  were  styled  bishop*  of  Labour,  from  the     from  Dorchester,  and  137  mile*  S.VT.  from  l.i  union:    tin-  | 


district  of  "Labour,  "which  is  comprised  between  the  Adour  » 
BMisjfU.  and  of  which  Bayoune  was  the  capital.  Near  the  town  is 
the  old  castlo  of  Maraa,  in  which  Charles  IV.  in  1808  resigned  to 
Napoleon  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  This  castle  wan  greatly 
injured  by  fire  in  1825. 

In  tin-  i'n  vanir.n  of  Prance  by  the  allies  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  1814,  the  citadel  of  Bayonne  was  invested  by  a  force 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Hope.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  April,  several  days  after  hostilities  in  the  north  of  France — the  then 
gnat  scene  of  warfare — had  been  terminated  by  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  a  sortie  took  place  from  the  entrenched  camp  formed  by 
the  French  in  front  of  the  citadel.  The  attack  though  repulsed 
caused  a  severe  loss  (800  officers  and  men  killed,  wounded,  or  Uken) 
to  the  besiegers.  Sir  John  Hope  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Major- 
General  Hay,  the  general  commanding  the  line  of  outposts,  was 
killed. 

It  is  said  that  in  1564  Bayonne  was  the  scene  of  an  interview 
between  Catherine  de  Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Alba,  at  which  was 
planned  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  which  was  carried  into  effect 
•even  yean  afterwards  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  When  the 
massacre  took  place  however,  D'Orthez,  commandant  of  Bayonue, 
refused  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  C'jurt. 

The  name  Bayonne  is  said  to  mean  in  the  old  Gascon  or  Basque 
language  '  a  port* 

(IHctionnairt  de  la  f  ranee ;  Walckenoer's  Qtograjihie  del  Gaulet.) 
BAYSE.     [GARONNE.] 
BAYSWATER.    [MIDDLESEX.] 
BAZA.     [GRAXADA.] 
BAZAS.    [GiBoxDE.] 
BAZOIS.     [NifcVRE.1 
BEACHY  HEAD.     [SUSSEX.] 

BEACOXSK1KLD,  Buckinghamshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Beaconsfield  and  hundred  of  Burnham,  in  51°  36'  N.  lat,  0"  38'  W. 
long. ;  31  miles  S.S.K.  from  Buckingham,  and  23  milea  W.  by  X.  from 
London :  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1634.  The  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucks  and  diocese  of  Oxford. 

The  town  is  situated  upon  high  ground,  whence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  its  name  is  derived  from  a  beacon  that  formerly  occupied 
the  spot  It  consists  of  four  streets,  the  principal  of  which,  forming 
part  of  the  road  from  Uxbridge  to  High  Wycombe,  is  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  substratum  on  which  the  town 
stands  is  chiefly  gravel,  and  the  houses  are  built  with  flints  or  brick. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  built  of  flints  and  ashlar,  and 
consists  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  and  a  large 
square  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  tower,  crowned  with  a  small 
octagonal  spire,  has  demi-octagoual  buttresses  at  each  corner,  and  has 
windows  of  the  perpendicular  style.  The  windows  in  the  north  aisle 
are  pointed,  those  in  the  south  aisle  have  the  depressed  square-headed 
arches  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  remains  of  Edmund  Burke,  who 
resided  and  died  at  Gregories  in  this  parish,  are  deposited  in  the 
church.  The  churchyard  contains  a  white  marble  altar-tomb  in 
honour  of  the  poet  Waller,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  The  manor 


of  the  town  •:•-:,.     In  1849  Benmiuster  was  sop 

from  the  mother-church  of  Nethcrbury,  and  made  a  distinct  parish 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.     The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Dorset  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Beaminster  Poor-Law  I 
contain*  20  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  50,329  acres,  and 
a  jwpulation  in  1851  of  1  • 

Beominster  is  situated  on  the  river  Bill,  which  issues  from  several 
springs  running  from  the  hilla  with  wl  .11  i«  Mimmudi-d. 

The  town  U  of  considerable  antiquity.     In  Domesday  Book  lie:,. 
is  classed  among  the  lands  belonging  to  the  bitihopric  of  Saruin.    Bege- 
minster  was  given  to  Bishop  Osmund  in  1091,  to  augment  two 
prebends  of  his  cathedral.      The  pariah  consists  of  three  manors : 
Beaminster  Priino,  Beaminater  Secunda,  and  Beaminster  Parsouatua, 
all  of  which  are  held  on  lease  by  the  present  lords  uuder  the  churclk 
of  Salisbury.     Leland  thus  describes  Beaminster  in  his  time  : — "  It  is 
a  pnity  market  town,  and  usith  much  houabandry,  and  lyith  iu  one 
street  from  north  to  south,  and  in  another  from  west  to  east.     There 
is  a  faire  chapelle  of  ease  in  this  town.     Nctherny  [Xutliurbury 
poroch  chirch  to  it,  and  Bemiustre  U  a  prebend  to  th.   .-hli  .-h  of  Sares- 
iiyri."     The  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1C44,  while 
Prince  Maurice  was  in  quarters  there.    It  was  rebuilt  by  the  assistance 
of  Parliament,  but  in  1684  was  again  consumed;  ami,  tin. illy,  i 
upwards  of  50  houses,  besides  barns,  stables,  and  otli<  .  were 

reduced  to  ruins.  To  these  fires  however  the  town  i- 
ita  present  very  respectable  appearance,  most  of  the  houses  being 
good  modern  buildings.  The  streets  are  paved ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  "  the  town,  which  had  relapsed  into  darkness  from  the 
failure  of  the  old  Gas  Company,  is  now  very  efficiently  lighted  » ith 
gas." 

The  church  and  the  Free  school  are  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
town.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  standing  on  an  eminence  on 
the  south  aide  of  the  town.  It  is  supported  in  the  inside  by  gothic  arches 
and  pillars  of  Ham-hill  stone.  The  tower  U  nearly  100  feet  high,  and 
is  decorated  with  sculptures,  illustrative  of  the  woollen  tra.1.-,  f..r 
|  which  the  town  was  famous  at  the  time  they  were  executed  :  there 
are  also  figures  of  one  or  two  of  the  kings,  and  a  number  of  roses,  of 
which  tradition  states  that  the  figures  are  those  of  the  kings  who 
reigned  at  the  times  that  repairs  were  dona  to  the  church,  and  the 
roses  commemorate  the  union  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. The  chancel  has  recently  undergone  <  alterations, 
and  the  whole  interior  of  tho  building  has  been  much  improved.  A 
new  chapel  of  ease,  built  in  the  early  English  style,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  has  been  recently  erected  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  town.  This  chapel  contains  400  sittings,  all  of 
which  are  free  and  unappropriated.  There  ore  some  Dissenting 
places  of  worship.  The  Free  school  was  founded  in  or  about 
the  year  1684  by  Mrs.  Frances  Tucker,  for  the  education  of  2(1 
poorest  boys  in  Beaminster,  three  or  four  of  whom  ore  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  the  sea-service.  The  estate  with  which  this  school  is  endowed 
was  let  in  the  year  1707  at  652.  a  year,  which  is  now  increased  to 


was  anciently  in  the  possession  of  the  Windsors  ;  it  afterwards,  as  well 
as  the  church,  became  the  property  of  Bumham  Abbey  ;  and  thence 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ancestors  of  the  poet,  one  of  whom  died 
at  I'.tiruham  as  early  as  1541.  The  manor  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  poet's  descendants  until  1832,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Sir 
OoroOtueley,  Bart,  the  distinrui-died  diplomatist.  On  his  death  it 
was  sold,  in  1848,  to  John  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  of  Manchester.  H.dl 
Barn,  the  family  mansion  of  the  poet,  is  still  standing,  but  not  exactly 
as  li-a  by  the  poet,  Sir  Ooro  Ouselcy  having  built  an  additional  wing 
to  it  Oregones,  the  seat  of  Burke,  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1813.  The  rectory  -house  is  very  ancient  The  arms  of  Burnham 
Abbey  are  carved  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arched  stone  gateway  which 
opens  into  the  court,  round  three  aides  of  which  the  building  rises. 
There  an  also  two  stone  chimney-piece*  with  the  arms  of  the  abbey 
carved  upon  them  in  the  Interior  ;  and.  niches  for  holy  water  are  still 
pressrved  in  the  inner  wall. 

r  to  the  opening  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  Beaconsfield, 
from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  between  London  snd  Oxfoi 
«e**ed  a  large  business  in  coaching  and  posting,  and  tho  inhabitants 
have  suffered  proportionately  from  the  loss  of  it  IU  corn  and  cattle 
market*  have  also  declined.  The  town  is  remarkable  for  it»  salubrity  ; 
not  a  single  cane  of  cholera  occurred  in  it  during  either  of  the  visita- 
tions of  that  malady.  This  and  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  it*  proximity  to  London,  seem  to  render  it  a  suitable  place  for 
a  Hummer  residence,  or  for  those  who  seek  occasional  change.  There 
is  communication  by  omnibus  with  the  Slough  station  of  th*  Great 
Western  railway,  which  is  eight  mile*  distant  The  market-day  is 
Wednesday  ;  and  bin  are  held  on  February  13th  and  Holy  Thursday, 
the  latter  being  for  cattle. 

TI  ttagna,  BriUumia;  Lipeoomb's  /ftrtory  of  the  Co*»ty  o/ 
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BEA  V  FORUM,  Dorsetshire,  a  market- 

town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Nethcrbury 
and  in  tho  Mdport  division  of  the  hundred  of  Beaminster  Forum. 
The  town  i*  situated  in  60'  48'  N.  lat,  2'  44'  W.  long.,  18  mile*  N.W. 


the  surplus  has  been  employed  iu  increasing  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
school  from  20  to  100,  and  in  providing  fuel,  which  is  sold 
at  a  reduced  rate  during  the  winter.     Tho  Rev.  SJITHM. -1   Iln.nl,  tho 
father  of  Lords  Hood  and  Bridport,  was  mastc:  i  1 7  !.">. 

There  is  an  almshouse,  built  about.  Ivj7  l>y  Sir  John  Strode,  and 
afterwords  endowed  by  him  and  his  daughter,  Lady  Joan  Tuhcn  ille, 
for  the  maintenance  of  six  p.. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  iu  the  manufacture  of  sailflot.h, 
of  iron,  tin,  and  copper  wares.     Tho  market  is  hold  on  Tin 
and  there  are  fairs  on  April  14th,  September  K'th.  ami  (Idol.. 
The  quarter  sessions  were  held  here  iu  the  reign  of  KM/-,!-  th  :•:.-!  tin- 
first  seven  years  of  Charles  I.,  but  they  were  afterwards  removed  to 
Bridport:  they  ore  now  held  in  Dorchester. 

(Hutohin       l/,--l,iry  and  Antiquitict  of  the  County  of  Dortet ;  Com- 
mttnii-a'i'in  from,  lirdininttcr.) 

BEAR  LAKE,  a  great  sheet  of  water  situated  in  tho  nort 
part  of  Xorth  America,  near  the  Arctic  Circle.     Its  shape  is  wry  irre- 
gular, the  entire  lake  being  formed  by  five  arms  or  bays  which  I 
common  centre.      The  greatest  length  is  150  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  120  miles.  The  water  is  transparent  and  very  deep.  The  surface 
is  supposed  to  be  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  chief 
iiilliiont.  is  the  Dease  River,  which  flown  in  at  Deose's  Hay.    The 
is  by  Bear  Lake  Riwr,  which  flown  in  a  mnith-u.  -i   direction  for  7n 
miles  to  its  junction   with  the  Mackciuic   River,  in  04"  59'  N.  hit, 
which  |K,int  U  about  600  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  in  tin- 
Arctic  Ocean.     The  breadth  of  Bear  Lake  River  throughout  its  whole 
course  is  never  less  than  450  feet,  except  at  one  remarkable  place, 
called  'the  Kapid,'  about  midway  between  the  lake  and  Macki  n/ic 
River,  win  n-  t  he  river  descends  between  two  lofty  walls  of  rock,  which 
are  three  mile*  long  and  120  feet  high.    The  stream  varies  in 
from  one  to  three  fathoms,  and  flows  six  miles  an  hour.     It  Li  joined 
in  its  course  by  several  considerable  branches  of  muddy  water. 

Groat  Bear  Lake  contains  an  abundance  of  fish.     At  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  lake,  in  65°  12'  N.  lot.,  123°  13'  W.  long.,  i 
Franklin,  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  stations.     In  most  of 
the  overland  journeys  from  Canada  to  the  Arctic  shores,  such  as  those 
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of  Franklin,  Simpson,  and  Richardson,  Great  Bear  Lake   has   been 
passed  in  the  route. 

BE'ARN,  one  of  the  thirty-two  provinces  into  which  France  was 
formerly  divided.  It  now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  department 
of  Basses-Pyrenees.  Its  capital  was  Pau.  [PYRENEES,  BASSES;  PAU.] 
The  name  Beam  is  derived  from  Beneharnum,  an  ancient  town  first 
mentioned  in  the  'Itinerary'  of  Antoninus;  its  exact  position  is 
undetermined.  D'Anville  places  it  near  Orthez ;  Walckenaer  at 
Vieille-Tour,  east  of  the  village  of  Maslacq,  which  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Gave-de-Pau,  about  5  miles  south-east  from  Orthez. 
Beneharnum,  or  Benarnum,  as  it  was  then  called,  existed  in  the 
6th  century,  and  gave  title  to  a  bishop. 

Beam  was  included  in  the  country  of  the  Aquitani.  Upon  the 
downfal  of  the  Roman  empire  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths, 
from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  It  was 
however  subsequently  lost  by  the  Franks,  but  came  again  into  their 
possession  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  820  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
son  of  Charlemagne,  conferred  the  vice-county  of  Bdarn  on  the  son 
of  the  duke  of  Gascoigne,  and  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  his 
family  ti  1 1  1 134.  By  failure  of  the  male  line  of  his  posterity  it  passed 
into  oth> .  families,  as  those  of  the  viscounts  of  Gavaret,  the  Moucades 
(who  were  among  the  chief  nobles  of  Catalonia),  and  the  counts  of 
Foix.  These  last  acquired  possession  of  the  district  of  Bigorre,  and 
intermarried  with  the  royal  family  of  Navarre.  By  this  intermarriage 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  the  principality  of  B(!arn,  and  the  counties 
of  Foix  and  Bigorre  came  into  the  hands  of  one  possessor.  On  the 
failure  of  heirs  male  they  were  conveyed  by  marriage  into  the  family 
of  D'Albret,  and  augmented  by  the  inheritance  of  that  family.  Of 
this  family  sprang  Henry  IV.,  who  inherited  the  country  of  Beam  and 
Lower  Navarre.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  France, 
Beam  was  united  with  France,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  united 
ever  since. 

BEAUCAIRE,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Gard  in  France,  stands 
at  the  base  of  a  bare  rocky  cliff  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in 
43°  48'  N.  lat.,  4°  36'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  439  miles  S.S.E.  from 
Paris,  and  16  miles  by  railway  E.  from  Nismes :  population,  9795. 
The  town  communicates  with  Taraacon  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhone  by  a  magnificent  suspension-bridge  of  four  arches,  which  spans 
the  river  at  a  point  where  its  breadth  is  686  yards  :  it  was  erected  in 
1829  at  a  cost  of  600,0001  The  streets  of  Beaucaire  are  narrow,  but 
the  houses  are  pretty  well  built :  the  most  remarkable  buildings  are 
the  Tour-Carree,  a  square  tower  of  admirable  structure,  the  church, 
the  town-hall,  and  the  gate  of  the  Rh6ue.  On  the  rock  above  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Bellicadro,  which  belonged  to 
the  counts  of  Toulouse,  and  from  which  the  town  derives  its  name. 

Beaucaire  is  very  advantageously  situated  for  trade.  It  has  com- 
•niuuicatiim  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Rhone,  which  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  considerable  size  up  to  the  town ;  by  the  canal  of  Beau- 
caire, or  Aigues-Mortes,  which  forms  part  of  the  great  system  of 
canals  that  unite  the  Rh6ne  and  the  Garonne ;  and  by  railways  with 
Nutmeg,  Montpellier,  Cette,  Avignon,  and  Marseille.  A  railroad  joins 
Beaucaire  also  to  the  iron  and  coal  districts  of  Alais  and  La  Grand'' 
Combe.  Long  before  the  age  of  railroads  however  its  favourable  position 
made  it  an  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  France  with  Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  and 
the  Levant.  One  of  the  great  old  fairs  of  Europe  is  held  here  every 
year  during  the  month  of  July.  It  is  said  to  date  from  the  year  1168. 
Although  it  begins  on  the  first  of  the  month,  the  bustle  of  business 
does  not  commence  till  about  the  15th,  when  Greek,  Armenian,  Turkish, 
Egyptian,  Arabian,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Moorish  merchants  arrive  to 
Bell  the  merchandise  of  their  respective  countries  and  take  away  in 
return  the  manufactures  of  France.  The  concourse  of  people  at  this 
fair  in  ordinary  times  is  said  to  exceed  100,000.  For  their  accommo- 
dation a  supplemental  town,  regularly  laid  out  in  streets,  is  built  of 
tents  in  a  vast  meadow  bordered  with  elm  and  plane-trees,  which 
extends  between  the  Rhone  and  the  ruins  of  the  old-  castle.  Here 
articles  of  every  kind,  whether  of  convenience  or  luxury,  may  be 
found  ;  and  in  this  city  of  canvass  the  main  business  of  the  fair  is 
transacted.  A  tribunal  consisting  of  twelve  members  settles  any 
iliiputen  arising  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  fair.  All  bills  are  payable  on  the  27th,  and  the  fair  closes 
at  midnight  on  the  28th.  The  prefect  of  Card  always  attends  and 
entertains  the  principal  merchants  and  strangers.  The  transactions 
at  this  fair  are  said  to  cause  an  outlay  of  above  150  millions  of  francs. 

The  ordinary  commerce  of  the  town  consists  of  corn,  flour,  provision 
stores,  wine,  oak  planks,  &c.  The  principal  manufactures  are  hosiery, 
serge,  silk  stuffs,  olive-oil,  pottery,  and  leather.  Beaucaire  is  an  im- 
portant mart  for  the  sale  of  raw  silk.  The  Aries  and  Lyon  steam- 
boats  land  and  take  up  passengers  at  Beaucaire. 

Beauc-.ire  seems  to  have  existed  in  ancient  times  under  the  name 
of  Ugernum.  In  the  7th  century  Ugernum  was  regarded  as  a  place 
of  great  strength,  and  was  perhaps  rather  a  castle  or  military  post 
than  a  town  of  any  extent.  In  the  llth  century  the  name  Ugernum 
gave  place  to  that  of  Belli-Cadrum,  or  Belcadro  (whence  the  modern 
Beaucaire),  derived  either  from  the  square  form  of  the  castle  or  of  the 
towers  of  the  castle,  or  from  the  beauty  of  the  district  in  which  it 
was  pU'-dl  ;  fur  *':i<lrr',  or  Cain'1,  in  the  dialect  of  Languedoc  and 
Provr  •.<  a  square,  or  generally  a  space.  The  name  Ugernum, 

though  lost  by  the  town,  was  traceable  in  that  of  an  island  in  the 


Rhone  opposite  to  it,  which  was  called  Gernica,  a  corruption  seemingly 
of  Ugernica.  This  island,  by  the  drying  up  of  the  branch  of  the  Rhone 
which  surrounded  it  on  the  east  side,  is  now  united  to  the  town  of 
Tarascon,  the  lower  part  'of  which  is  still  called  Gernegue.  In  the 
middle  ages  Beaucaire  was  under  the  counts  of  Provence  until  it  was 
ceded  in  1125  to  the  count  of  Toulouse;  and  in  the  troubles  which 
that  illustrious  family  suffered  for  their  protection  of  the  Albigenses 
it  was  twice  the  scene  of  contest.  To  the  counts  of  Toulouse  Beau- 
caire is  said  to  owe  its  celebrated  fair ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  though 
the  fair,  at  any  rate,  existed  long  before  the  year  1463,  when 
Louis  XI.  of  France  granted  certain  privileges  to  those  who  frequented 
it.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century  it  suffered  from  both 
parties;  in  1622  Louis  XIII.  demolished  the  castle,  which  is  now 
a  ruin. 

(Diaionnaire  de  la  France,  Paris,  1845 ;  M'Culloch's  Commercial 
Dictionary.) 

BEAUC'E,  LA,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Orldannois  in 
France.  It  now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  departments  of  EURE- 
ET-LoiB  and  LOIB-ET-CHEB.  Chartres  was  its  capital.  The  surface  of 
the  district  is  level  and  bare  of  trees,  presenting  plains  of  vast  extent, 
which  have  been  famous  in  all  ages  for  producing  excellent  wheat. 
The  soil  is  naturally  dry;  water  is  scarce  and  bad. 

BEAUFORT.     [MAINE-ET-LOIRE.] 

BEAUGENCY.     [LOIKET.] 

BEAUJEU.     [RHONE.] 

BEAUJOLAIS,  LE,  a  district  in  France,  a  subdivision  of  the  old 
province  of  Lyonnais.  It  now  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Rhone,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  included  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Roanne  in  the  department  of  Loire.  It  is  named  from  its  chief  town 
Beaujeu,  and  is  famous  for  its  forests,  vineyards,  and  pastures.  The 
other  towns  of  the  district  were  Belleville,  Charlieu,  and  Villefranche. 
[LOIRE  ;  RHONE.] 

BEAULIEU.     [CoRREZE  ;  INDBE-ET-LOIRE.] 

BEAULIEU.     [HAMPSHIRE.] 

BEAULY.     [INVERNESS.] 

BEAUMARIS,  Anglesey,  North  Wales,  the  county  town,  a  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  a  market-town,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Bangor  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of 
Dindaethwy.  It  is  situated  on  the  picturesque  bay  of  Beaumaris, 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  Strait,  in  53°  16'  N.  lat.,  4°  5' 
W.  long.,  at  the  distance  of  4J  miles  from  the  Meuai  Bridge,  3J  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  Bangor,  and  239  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road  : 
the  population  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  which 
are  co-extensive,  was  2599  in  1851.  Beaumaris  contributes,  with 
Atnlwch,  Holyhead,  and  Llangefni,  to  return  one  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen 
and  nine  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  living  is  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Bangor.  Beaumaris  Poor-Law  Union  is 
noticed  under  BANGOR. 

The  original  name  of  the  site  was  Bonover,  which  was  changed  by 
Edward  I.,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town,  to 
Beaumaris.  After  Edward  I.  had  secured  his  conquests  in  Caernar- 
vonshire, by  the  erection  of  the  castles  of  Caernarvon  and  Conway,  he 
built  Beaumaris  Castle  in  1295  ;  a  low  marshy  spot  was  selected  for 
the  site,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  large  fosse  around  the  castle 
filled  with  water  from  the  sea.  A  canal  also  was  cut  to  enable  small 
vessels  to  discharge  their  lading  under  the  walls,  for  the  use  of  the 
garrison.  Each  of  these  three  castles  built  by  Edward  on  the  Menai 
differs  in  form.  Beaumaris  Castle,  from  the  lowness  of  its  site  and 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  walls,  presents  a  far  less  imposing  appear- 
ance than  the  others.  It  consists  of  an  outer  ballium  or  envelop 
flanked  with  ten  circular  bastion  towers,  of  which  those  at  the  augles 
are  the  largest ;  and  has  on  the  east  side  an  advanced  work,  called 
the  Gunner's  Walk.  About  the  centre  of  this  fortified  inclosure 
stands  the  principal  body  of  the  castle.  Its  height  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  envelop,  and  at  a  distance  appears  to  rise  majestically  from  it, 
as  from  a  base.  It  is  nearly  quadrangular,  with  a  grand  round  tower 
at  each  angle,  and  another  in  the  centre  of  each  face.  The  interior 
consists  of  an  area  190  feet  square,  with  obtuse  corners.  The  centre 
of  the  north-west  side  contains  a  great  hall,  70  feet  long  and  23  i  feet 
broad,  with  a  proportionate  height :  it  has  five  large  pointed  windows, 
which  form  a  handsome  front  to  the  inner  quadrangle.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  area  there  are  remains  of  a  chapel  of  great  elegance,  though 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  It  is  of  the  early  English  style,  with 
decorated  windows_  and  reredos.  The  groined  roof  is  supported  by 
ribs  springing  from  pillars,  between  each  of  which  is  a  long  narrow 
window.  There  was  a  communication  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
inner  court  of  the  castle  by  means  of  a  narrow  surrounding  gallery,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  is  still  entire.  Within  recesses  formed  in 
the  wall  in  the  sides  of  this  gallery,  are  several  square  apertures  appa- 
rently once  furnished  with  trap-doors,  which  opened  into  rooms 
beneath ;  but  as  there  are  no  vestiges  of  descending  steps  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  their  use.  It  is  conjectured  that  these  rooms,  as  well  as 
the  two  circular  eastern  towers,  were  employed  for  the  confinement 
of  prisoners.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  castle  faces  the  sea,  and 
is  formed  by  two  circular  bastion  towers,  between  which  is  a  pointed 
archwny  which  was  fortified  with  four  portcullises. 

The  governor  of  the  castle  was  generally  also  captain  of  the  town, 
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»nd  usually  lud  24  men  under  him.  •  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  «*rly  history  of  the  castle,  except  the  frequent  quarrels 
between  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitant*  of  the  vicinity,  whose  com- 
plaint* ultimately  occasioned  the  removal  of  the  garriaon  in  tliu  time 
of  Henry  VII.  In  the  year  1642  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for 
Charles  I.,  for  whom  it  was  held  by  Colonel  Bulkeley,  the  son  of  Lord 
Bulkeley  the  constable,  until  1648,  when  it  capitulated  on  honourable 
terms  to  General  Mytton.  The  estimated  annual  expense  of  the 
garrison  in  1653  amounted  to  17031.  It  was  soon  after  dismantled. 

The  castle  was  purchased  of  the  crown  by  the  late  Lord  Bulkeley 
for  10001  It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  It.  li.  William*,  Bart  A 
fires-court  and  bowling  green  have  been  formed  within  its  walls  for 
the  amusement  of  residents  at  Beaumaris. 

When  Edward  I.  built  the  town  he  surrounded  it  with  walls,  made 
it  a  corporation,  and  gave  it  great  privileges  and  some  valuable  lauds.  ' 
Among  the  privileges  the  following  are  mentioned : — That  the 
inhabitants  should  have  a  'free  prison'  in  the  castle;  that  no  Jews 
should  dwell  in  the  town  ;  that  if  any  of  the  burgesses  died  testate 
or  intestate  their  goods  should  not  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  but 
should  be  enjoyed  by  their  heirs.  The  town  did  not  however  send 
any  member  to  Parliament  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

Beaumaris  seems  to  have  flourished  under  the  royal  favour,  and  to 
have  attained  some  commercial  importance ;  for  Sir  John  Wynne,  iu 
characterising  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  castellated  towns  of  the 
Menai,  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  speaks  of  "the  lawyers  of 
Caernarvon,  the  merchants  of  Beaumaris,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
Conwny."  An  inference  to  the  same  effect  has  been  made  from  the 
local  tokens  which  were  at  a  somewhat  later  time  in  use  among  the 
opulent  tradesmen  as  a  substitute  for  copper  coin,  a  practice  at  that 
time  common  in  places  of  considerable  traffic.  Beaumaris  has  no 
longer  any  trade  or  manufacture,  but  it  is  much  resorted  to  during 
the  Mason  for  sea-bathing.  The  bay  before  the  town  affords  good 
anchorage  for  ships,  having  7  fathoms'  water  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Vessels  often  find  security  there  in  hard  gales,  and  occasionally 
undergo  repairs  upon  the  beach.  The  vessels  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  on  December  31st,  1852,  were  as  follows  : — under  50  tons 
135,  tonnage  4132 ;  above  50  tons  118,  tonnage,  16,870.  During 
1852  there  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port,  in  the  coasting  trade 
inwards,  1689  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  74,143,  and  517  xteam  vessels, 
tonnage,  130,058:  outwards,  481  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  19,394,  and 
£49  steam  vessels,  tonnage  183,336 :  colonial  and  foreign  trade 
inwards  18,  tonnage  7699  ;  outwards  23,  tonnage  5760. 

The  town  of  Beaumaris  consists  of  several  streets,  of  which  one, 
terminated  by  the  castle,  is  well  built;  the  houses  are  in  general 
neat,  and  the  streets  well-paved  and  clean.  The  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  had  formerly  one  aisle  distinguished  as  the  chapel 
of  St  Mary,  the  other  being  known  as  that  of  St.  Nicholas  :  it  is  now 
called  exclusively  by  the  former  name.  It  is  a  spacious  and  rather  elegant 
structure,  consisting  of  a  chancel  of  the  perpendicular  style,  nave  and 
aisles  of  the  decorated  style,  with  a  lofty  square  tower,  all  of  them 
embattled.  It  was  formerly  a  chapelry  attached  to  the  parish  of 
Llandegfan,  but  is  now  a  distinct  parish  church.  There  in  early 
morning  service  in  the  English  language  in  the  church.  The  Wesleyan 
and  CaTvinistic  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptist*  have  places 
of  worship  in  the  town.  In  the  year  1603  a  Free  school  was  founded 
and  liberally  endowed  at  Beaumaris  by  David  Hughes,  Esq.,  a  native 
of  Llantrisaint  in  Anglesey.  The  income  from  endowment  is  about 
fiOOt  a  year,  and  the  school  is  free  nominally  to  all  the  world.  It 
possesses  two  exhibitions  for  either  university, -a  scholarship  at  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  and  an  interest  in  one  fellowship.  There  are  a  head 
master  and  four  other  teachers.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852 
was  4  2.  Among  the  other  establishments  for  education  is  an  extensive 
National  school  Adjoining  the  town  arc  almshouses  for  10  poor 
penton*.  six  of  whom  are  indebted  for  tlicir  provision  to  the  founder 
of  the  Free  school;  the  other  four  were  added  by  the  last  Lord 
Bulkeley. 

The  town-hall  is  a  commodious  modern  structure  ;  the  basement 
story  contains  shops.  Above,  besides  the  apartments  for  the  tran- 
saction of  municipal  business,  is  a  handsome  room  which  forms  the 
finest  ball-room  in  the  principality.  There  is  also  a  county-hall,  a 
county-prison,  and  a  custom-boose,  which  is  the  comptrolling-office 
not  only  to  the  different  ports  of  Anglesey,  but  to  those  on  the 
Caernarvon  aide  of  the  Menai.  An  hotel  on  a  scale  of  unusual 
magnitude  was  erected  a  few  yean  ago  by  Sir  It.  II.  W.  liulkelcy, 
Bart,  the  chief  proprietor  of  Beaumaris.  Many  handsome  new  houses 
have  also  been  built  An  excellent  pier  has  been  carried  out  to  low- 
water  mark,  for  the  use  of  the  steamers  which  ply  between  Beaumaris 
and  Liverpool,  and  Menai  Bridge  and  Caernarvon.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday;  there  are  fain  on  February  13th,  Holy  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 19th,  and  December  19th,  for  cattle.  Near  the  town  is  a 
ferry,  which  belonged  to  the  crown  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who 
panted  it  to  the  corporation.  The  other  five  ferries  of  the  Menai 
bad  previously  been  transferred  to  private  hands  by  Henry  Mil 
The  last  Lord  Rulkeley,  who  did  much  for  the  improvement  of 
Beanmarw,  made  a  fine  road  at  his  sole  expense  from  the  town  along 
the  banks  of  the  Menai  to  the  Meiiai  Bridge,  a  distance  of  4J  miles. 

Adjoining  the  castle  are  the  grounds  of  Baron  Hill,  the  spacious 
mansion  of  Sir  It.  B.  Williams  Bulkeley,  Bart,  M.P. ;  the  grounds  are 


extensive,  and  afford  prospects  of  exceeding  beauty  over  the  Menai 
Strait  and  the  Snowdon  Mountains,  as  well  as  seaward.  All  the 
walks  in  the  park  are  open  to  the  public — a  great  boon  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Beaumaris  and  to  strangers  who  visit  the  town. 

(Pennant's    Tour  in   Walt* ;  Grose's  Anlit/mtirt,  vol  iv.  ;  llingley's 
i'.ccurtion*  in  North    Wait* ;    Parry's  Cambrian  Mirror , 
Lire  In,  vol.  iii.  ;  Communication  from  Hraumaru.) 

BEAUMON'T.     [H.M.x.vfLT  ;  DUBDOOSE  ;  Pur-DE-D6ME;  TABH-ET- 
GARONNE;  EURE  ;  SIMNK-KT-OIMK;  SAIITIII:.] 

r.K.U'NK,  an  old  liurgundian  town  in  the  department  of  Cote-d'Or 
in  France,  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  little  river  Bouze<  • : 
47°  li'  N.  lat,  4°  50'  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  320  miles  S.I-:,  l.y  S. 
by  railway  from  Paris,  and  23  miles  S.  from  Dijon,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  10,977.  The  town  is  well  built,  the  streets  are  straight,  ami 
kept  clean  and  cool  by  running  streams  and  fountains.  It  was  fin 
fortified  and  had  several  gates.  The  ramparts  still  r.-m  ua  :  they  are 
planted  with  trees  and  form  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  lust  of  the 
ancient  gates,  that  of  La-Madeleine,  was  pulled  down  in  ls:i7.  The 
church  of  Notre-Dame,  founded  by  Duke  Henri  of  Burgundy  in  S'"ii, 
is  considered  the  finest  in  the  department  after  the  cathedral  of  Dijon. 
The  church  of  St.-Pierre  was  completed  in  1098;  in  its  erection  tin- 
materials  of  an  old  heathen  temple  were  used,  and  representations  of 
pagan  sacrifices  and  inscriptions  in  Roman  character  are  still  seen  on 
the  pillars  of  this  church.  The  hospital,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Chancellor  Rollin  in  1443,  is  a  beautiful  gothic  building.  Tin-  other 
remarkable  objects  in  the  town  are — the  tin >atn -.  tin  M,I.,,.  K.tha,  the 
public  library  in  which  there  are  10,000  volumes,  n  beautiful  fountain 
called  L'Aigue,  and  a  large  public  garden.  Beaune  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  has  a  college  and 
an  agricultural  society.  It  wax  formerly  the  residence  of  several  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  of 
Burgundy  was  held  in  it.  The  environs  of  Beaum-  produre  Burgundy 
wines  of  the  first  class,  and  contain  several  stalactitio  grottoes.  A 
cascade  80  feet  high  is  seen  at  Nolay,  the  birth-place  of  Carnot,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Beaune. 

Broadcloth,  serge,  druggets,  and  great  numbers  of  wine-casks  are 
made.  There  are  beet-root  sugar  refineries,  vinegar-works,  dye-houses, 
breweries,  and  tanneries  in  the  town,  the  trade  of  which  consists  in 
the  products  named,  and  in  corn,  cattle,  and  provi.-ions.  Beaune 
exports  annually  about  40,000  butts  of  wine.  This  town  is  a  first- 
class  station  ou  the  Poris-Lyon-Avignou  railway,  which  is  uov. 
to  Chalon,  20  miles  south  from  Beaune. 

(IHctionnaire  tie  In  Prance,  1845.) 

BEAUNE-LA-UOLLANDE.     [LoiBET.] 

BEAUPREAU.     (  MAIXK-KT-LOIKK.J 

BEAUREGARD-L'EVEQUE.     [PuY-DE-D6ME.] 

BlvVfREPAIRE.     [ISEBE.] 

BEACSSI-:.     [Iti-Ai. 

BKAUVAIS,  an  aneient  i-pisi-op.il  city  of  Pic.irdie,  now  the  c 
of  the  department  of  Oise  iu  France,  stands  iu  49°  '.!' 
long.,  at  a  distance  of  45  miles  N.  from  Paris,  16  miles  from  the 
Clermont  station  on  the  Northern  ol'  1-Yamv  railway,  mid  has  a  popu- 
lation of   1:!.:<-.V      It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  surrounded   by 
wooded  hills,  on  two  little  rivers,  the  Avelou  and  the  Theram.  whi.-h 
meet  in  the  ("•.-,  n  ami  throw  their  united  waters  into  the  Oise,  a  little 
south  of  the  town  of  C'rcil.     Beauvais  is  not  a  well-built  town.     The 
streets  are  neither  straight  nor  regular.     The  houses  are  generally 
luiilt  of  wood;  they  do  not  stand  in  line,  and  some  have  the  gable-end 
towards  the  street :  many  of  them  have  the  exteriors  decorated  with 
curious  carvings  and  sculptures  in  wood.     Beauvais  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  ramparts  and  ditches ;  but  these  have  disappeared  and 
given  place  to  beautiful  promenades   planted   with  trees.      In   the 
interior  of  the  town  there  is  a  part  called  '  la  cite*,'  which  bears  marks  of 
great  antiquity  :  it  is  of  a  square  form,  begirt  with  massive  walls  7 
feet  thick,  and  flanked  with  round  towers.     These  walls  are  said  to 
date  from   Roman  times.     The  sul'urh    !.<•   Thil,  or  St.  l,nri> 
taincd  the  abbey  of  St-Lucii-M,   founded  l>y    I'hilde)"  rt    in    I 
century.     The  Abbey-church,  situated  on  a  hill  eo\,r>.l  with 
contained  statues  of  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  th.    M.T"\  ingiaii 
dynasty  and  a  multitude  of  ••  us  object*,  all  of 

which  were  dispersed  or  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  Beauvais  con- 
tains several  fine  public  buildings.  The  cathedral  is  greatly  admin  .1 
for  its  facade  in  the  street  of  and  for  the  vast  size,  great 

elevation,  and  delicacy  of  structure  of  its  interior.  The  exterior  view  is 
not  imposing.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir  merely,  for 
though  commenced  in  the  13th  century  it  has  never  been  finished. 
The  choir  is  53  feet  wide  between  the  walls,  117  feet  long,  an. 1  I..:', 
feet  high,  being  the  loftiest  in  the  world.  The  interior  is  lighted 
through  painted  windows  of  the  best  period  of  glow-paint  n 
decorated  with  beautiful  silk  tapestry  representing  scriptural  sul 

Mull  of  St.-Kt icnne  is  famous  among  archaeologist*  for  its 
sculptures  and  its  magnificent  windows,  and  is  considered  a  fine  spc- 
•  ii.fii  of  the  Renaissance  style.  The  town-house  forms  one  side  of  a 
large  square ;  it  is  an  elegant  modern  structure,  and  presents  by  its 
regularity  a  striking  contrast  with  the  houses  near  it  The  episcopal 
palace  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  and  resembles  with  its  girding 
walls  and  towers  a  little  fortress.  The  college  is  established  in 
the  former  Unmlino  Convent,  a  large  and  commodious  building. 
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Beauvais  also  contains  a  public  library,  a  theatre,  a  court-house,  a 
large  cavalry  barrack,  and  two  well-endowed  hospitals.  One  of  the 
hospitals  receives  orphans  and  foundlings,  who  are  instructed  in  all 
the  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth,  from  the  washing  of 
the  wool  to  the  dressing  of  the  cloth  :  the  profits  arising  from  the 
work  are  added  to  the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  town  also  pos- 
sesses an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  an  agricultural 
society. 

The  manufactures  of  Beauvais  are  important.  For  silk  tapestries 
the  town  has  been  long  famous.  Broadcloths  of  every  quality  and 
colour,  flannels,  swansdowns,  shawls,  hosiery,  cotton  and  woollen  yarn, 
ribands,  black  lace,  china,  and  chemical  products  are  also  extensively 
manufactured.  A  great  part  of  the  cloth  worn  by  the  French  army 
is  made  at  Beauvais.  There  are  also  several  linen-bleaching  and  wool- 
waghing  establishments,  tanneries,  and  dye-houses.  The  commerce  of 
the  U>wn  consists  of  its  industrial  products  and  corn.  A  large  corn 
market  is  held  every  Saturday,  and  a  fair  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
every  mouth. 

was  called  Coesaromagus  by  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Cunstuitine  the  Great,  when,  from  the  Celtic  tribe  whose  capital  it 
was  it  took  the  name  of  Bellovaci,  to  which  the  modern  name  is 
clearly  traceable.  It  fell  under  the  power  of  Chilperic  in  471,  and  in 
succeeding  times  was  often  taken,  pillaged,  and  burnt  by  the  Normans. 
In  1232  the  citizens  framed  a  charter  for  themselves,  to  which  they 
forced  their  bishop  to  swear  obedience.  In  the  rising  of  the  peasantry 
in  1357  Beauvais  took  part  against  the  nobles,  and  the  neighbourhood 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  slaughter  of  the  peasants.  The  English  made 
a  fierce  but  unsuccessful  assault  upon  the  city  on  the  7th  of  June 
1433.  In  the  year  1472  Beauvais  was  besieged  by  Charles  the  Rash, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men.  During  this  siege 
the  women  of  Beauvais  distinguished  themselves  by  their  courage,  and 
one  of  them  named  Jeanne  Laine,  battle-axe  in  hand,  tore  down  and 
bore  off  in  triumph  a  standard  which  had  been  just  planted  on  the 
walls  by  the  Burgundiaus.  This  courageous  act  procured  for  the 
heroine  the  name  of  Jeanne  la  Hiichctte,  and  has  been  celebrated 
every  year  since,  except  for  a  short  time  after  the  first  revolution,  by  a 
procession  in  which  the  banner  is  carried  by  young  girls,  and  the 
women  take  precedence  of  the  men.  The  procession  takes  place  on 
the  Sunday  next  before  or  after  the  14th  of  October  :  the  banner  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  town-hall. 

(Walckenaer,  Geographic  del  Gaulet;  Dictionnaire  de  la  France; 
Macgregor's  Commercial  Statutict.) 

BEAUVOISIS,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Picardie,  which 
now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Beauvais  in  the 
department  of  OlSE. 

BEAUZELEY.     [AvEYRON.] 

BECCLES,  Suffolk,  a  market-town  and  borough  in  the  parish  of 
Beccles  and  hundred  of  Wangford.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Waveney,  in  52°  28'  N.  lat.,  1°  31'  E.  long.;  32 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Ipswich,  and  109  miles  N.E.  from  London.  The 
population  of  the  borough,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  was 
4398  in  1851.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve 
councillors,  tinder  the  style  of  the  portreeve,  surveyors,  and  com- 
monalty of  the  Fen  of  Beccles.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Suffolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

The  manor  of  Beccles,  with  an  adjoining  common  of  about  1400 
acres,  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  Bury  Abbey.  On  the  diaso- 
lution  of  monasteries,  the  manor  with  the  common  was  granted  to 
William  Rede,  with  a  stipulation  that  the  common  was  to  be  held  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  poor  are  still  allowed  to  pasture 
their  cattle  upon  it  on  very  easy  terms.  The  management  of  the 
common  is  vested  in  a  corporation,  called  t^e  Corporation  of  Beccles 
Fen.  The  town  sustained  great  injury  iu  1586  from  a  fire,  which 
destroyed  80  houses,  damaged  the  church,  and  occasioned  loss  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  20,000i.,  as  estimated  at  the  time. 

Bcccles  is  a  well-built  town,  consisting  of  several  streets  which 
terminate  in  a  spacious  area,  where  the  market  is' held.  The  streets 
are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  appears  to  have  been  founded  about  the  year  1369.  The 
]i'in:h  and  the  steeple  are  of  much  later  date.  The  first  legacy 
bequeathed  for  the  erection  of  the  steeple  is  dated  1515,  from  which 
time  till  1547  there  were  many  legacies  towards  "  building  Becclys 
rtepul."  The  church  stands  on  a  steep  bank  overlooking  the  level 
of  meadows  through  which  the  Waveney  flows.  The  west  end  of  the 
church  approaches  so  near  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  that  no  room  wtis 
left  for  the  safe  foundation  of  the  '  steeple ; '  which  is  therefore  placed 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  chancel.  It  is  a 
fine  tiwer  of  freestone  :  but  it  appears  never  to  have  been  completed, 
the  height  not  being  proportionate  to  the  size,  and  a  parapet  at  the 
top  being  wanting,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  architect  to  raise  it  higher  than  at  present.  The  church  itself 
is  a  fine  structure.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel. 
The  porch  i(*  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  decorated  gothic, 
differing  in  its  style  from  both  the  church  and  the  tower.  Beccles 
formerly  consisted  of  two  parishes,  St.  Mary  Endgate  and  St. 
Michael ;  but  they  were  consolidated  in  1419  ;  and  St.  Mary's  church 
was  afterwards  demolished  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 


Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have 
places  of  worship  in  the  town.  A  Free  school  was  founded  here  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  by  Sir  Johu  Leman,  alderman  of  London,  who 
endowed  it  with  100  acres  of  land  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master 
and  usher  to  instruct  48  poor  boys  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  There 
is  also  a  Grammar  school,  founded  in  the  year  1712  by  Dr.  Fauconberg, 
who  resided  several  years  in  the  parish,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed 
for  this  purpose  an  estate  at  Corton  in  Suffolk,  of  the  yearly  rent  of 
40£.  This  school  has  ten  exhibitions  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
The  income  from  endowment  is  now  21 21.  a  year.  Sons  of  inhabitants 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  ten  guineas.  The  school  is  under  a  head  master 
and  several  assistants.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  62.  There 
are  in  the  parish  various  charities  to  the  amount  of  about  250J.  a 
year. 

Beccles  has  a  handsome  town-hall  in  which  the  quarter  sessions  are 
held.  A  county  court  is  held  iu  the  town.  Tho  theatre  is  at  present 
used  as  a  corn-exchange.  There  are  in  the  town  a  jail,  a  custom-house, 
and  assembly-rooms. 

AB  the  Waveney  is  navigable  from  this  town  to  Yarmouth,  Beecles 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  vicinity  in  coals,  groceries,  &c. 
In  size  and  importance  Beccles  ranks  as  the  third  town  in  the  county. 
The  market  is  held  on  Saturday.  There  are  fairs  on  Whit-Monday, 
June  29th,  and  October  2nd ;  the  last  being  for  horses  and  pedlary. 

(Game's  History  of  Suffolk  ;  Excursions  in  Suffolk,  &c.) 

BECKENHAM.     [KENT.] 

BECKINGTON.     [SOMERSETSHIRE.] 

BEDALE,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 
of  Bedale,  and  chiefly  in  the  wapeutake  of  East  Hang,  but  partly  in  that 
of  Hallikeld,  in  the  liberty  of  Richmoudshire.  The  town,  which  is 
tolerably  well  built,  is  situated  in  a  rich  valley,  upon  the  stream 
called  Bedale-beck,  which  flows  into  the  Swale,  in  54°  17'  N.  lat., 
1°  35' W.  long.;  it  is  34 miles  N.W.  from  York,  and  223  miles  N.N.W. 
from  London.  The  population  of  the  township  in  1851  was  1200  ; 
that  of  the  entire  parish,  which  comprises  several  townships,  was 
2892.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and 
diocese  of  Ripon. 

The  chief  building  in  the  town  is  the  church,  which  is  a  spacious 
building  erected  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  it  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Gregory.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists, 
Wesleyans,  and  other  Dissenters.  Bedale  possesses  an  endowed 
Grammar  school,  of  which  the  actual  income  to  the  master  from  the 
endowment  is  61.  18».  lid.  a  year,  but  it  is  considered  that  part  of 
the  original  endowment  has  been  diverted  to  other  purposes  and  should 
be  restored  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  There  were  23  scholars  in 
1851.  There  are  two  National  schools.  The  poor  of  Bedale  are 
provided  for  by  numerous  bequests ;  among  the  charities  in  the  parish 
are  an  hospital  for  six  decayed  townsmen,  founded  in  1698  by  Peter 
Samwaies,  D.D.,  who  was  rector  of  the  parish ;  an  hospital  for  three 
poor  widows,  founded  by  Richard  and  Thomas  Young,  in  1667  ;  and 
Clapham's  hospital  for  a  master  and  six  aged  brethren.  From  an 
inscription  in  the  church  it  would  appear  that  there  was  formerly  a 
castle  here,  built  by  Brian  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  some  traces  of  it  in  the  gardens 
of  Bedale  Hall.  The  tower  of  the  church,  which  is  very  strong,  was 
formerly  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday.  There  are  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
Whit-Tuesday,  6th  and  7th  of  July  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
llth  and  12th  of  October  for  cattle. 

BEDARIEUX.     [HERAULT.]. 

BEDDGELERT.     [CAERNARVONSHIRE.] 

BEDDINGTON.     [SURREY.] 

BEDEGUE.     [PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND.] 

BEDFONT.     [MIDDLESEX.] 

BEDFORD,  the  chief  town  of  Bedfordshire,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union.  It  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  52°  8'  N.  lat.,  0°  28' 
W.  long.  ;  50  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  63  miles 
by  the  North- Western  railway,  a  branch  from  which  is  earned  from 
the  main  line  at  Bletchley  to  Bedford.  The  population  of  the 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  which  are  co-extensive,  was 
11,693  in  1851.  Bedford  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  which  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  The  corporation  consists 
of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The 
borough  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Bedford 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  44  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
97,320  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  35,523.  Bedford  is  in  the 
Norfolk  circuit.  The  lent  and  summer  assizes,  the  quarter  sessions, 
and  a  county  court  are  held  in  the  town. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Bedford  is  the  Bedcanford  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  This  signifies  'a  fortress  on  a  river,' a  designation 
of  which  the  present  name  seems  a  corruption.  Bedcanford  is  spoken 
of  under  the  year  571  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Saxon 
Cuthwulf  and  the  Britons.  It  afterwards  suffered  greatly  in  the  wnrs 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  and  was  ultimately  burned  by  the 
latter  in  1010.  Mention  is  made  of  a  fortress  or  citadel  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  by  Edward  the  Elder ;  but  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  or  was  found  an  inadequate  defence, 
for  Paine  de  Beauchamp,  to  whom  the  barony  was  given  by  William 
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Bufua,  thought  it  neetMsry  to  build  adjoining  to  the  town  a  very 
strong  castle,  which  wa*  •urrounded  by  a  rut  intrenchment  of  earth, 
at  wall  a*  a  lofty  and  thick  wall.  "  While  thin  castle  stood,"  says 
Camden,  "  there  waa  DO  itorm  of  civil  war  that  did  not  burst  upon  it" 
In  1137  it  sustained  a  aioge  against  King  Stephen  and  his  army.  In 
1216  William  <le  Beauchamp,  being  then  possessed  of  the  bnrony  of 
Bedford,  took  part  with  the  rebellious  barons,  and  received  them  as 
friend*  into  the  castle,  which  they  were  advancing  to  besiege.  Faukes 
de  Brent,  the  favourite  of  King  John,  having  taken  the  caatle,  the 
king  gave  it  to  him  with  the  barony  for  bin  services.  His  presumption 
however  in  fortifying  the  caatle  on  hi*  own  behalf,  and  his  rapacity 
and  oppression  towards  his  lee*  powerful  neighbours,  led  to  a  collision 
in  r.".M  between  D«  Brent  and  the  king's  justices  then  in  council  The 
king  (Henry  III.)  at  length  only  pardoned  De  Brent  on  condition  of 
hi*  abjuring  the  realm ;  and  acting  on  the  determination  to  uproot 
this  '  nursery  of  sedition,'  as  Camden  styles  it,  Henry  ordered  the 
castle  to  be  dismantled,  and  the  ditches  to  be  filled  up.  The  barony 
was  restored  to  William  de  Beauchamp,  with  permission  to  erect  a 
mansion-house  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  but  with  careful  stipulation!) 
to  prevent  him  from  construing  this  into  leave  to  build  a  fortress. 
The  king's  intentions  as  to  the  demolition  of  the  castle  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  executed  to  the  letter ;  for  '  the  ruinous  castle  of  Bedford ' 
is  mentioned  about  250  years  later ;  and  Camden  speaks  of  its  ruins 
as  still  existing  in  his  time.  At  present  not  one  stone  of  the  fabric 
remains  ;  but  a  few  years  ago  its  site  might  be  very  distinctly  traced 
at  the  back  of  the  Swan  Inn.  The  domain  first  became  a  dukedom 
when  given  to  John,  third  son  of  Henry  VI. 

Bedford  is  considered  a  borough  and  corporation  by  prescription, 
and  is  so  called  in  all  legal  proceedings.  The  first  .charter  on  record 
was  granted  to  the  town  by  Henry  II.,  and  the  last  by  Charles  IL 
The  manor  of  Bedford  is  vested  in  the  corporation  by  virtue  of  ancient 
grant*,  the  earliest  of  which  is  that  of  Henry  II.  The  aldermen  for 
the  time  being  are  lords  of  the  manor,  and  have  the  right  of  fishing 
and  taking  game  to  the  extent  of  the  bounds,  which  include  a  space 
of  upwards  of  nine  miles  in  circumference,  comprising  an  area  of  2200 
acres.  The  town  has  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  ever  since  the 
year  12V5. 

The  town  of  Bedford  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  borough,  with 
a  broad  belt  of  pasture-land  on  every  side.  It  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  present  century.  The  communication  between  the 
parts  of  the  town  separated  by  the  Ouse  is  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  five  arches.  This  bridge  was  commenced  in  1811  on  the  site  of  an 
old  one  of  seven  arches,  which  was  popularly  considered  to  have  been 
built  with  the  materials  of  the  castle  demolished  by  Henry  III.,  but 
which  Qrose  understood  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  out  of  the  ruins  of  St  Dunstau's  church,  which  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bridge.  The  town  is  well  paved,  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  has  an  efficient  police. 

Bedford  has  five  parish  churches.  Those  of  St  Paul,  St  Peter,  and 
St.  Cuthbert  are  ou  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  those  of  St.  Vary  and 
St  John  the  Baptist  are  on  the  south  side.  St  Paul's  church,  which  was 
repaired  in  1849,  is  the  principal  architectural  ornament  of  the  town. 
It  is  large,  with  a  nave  and  south  aisle  divided  by  early  English  ]>>>  i> 
and  arches.  The  west  door,  tower,  and  octagonal  spire  are  of  the 
decorated  style.  The  windows  are  mostly  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  old  pulpit  is  of  stone,  with  carved  panels,  and  is  ornamented  with 
gilt  tracery  on  a  blue  ground  :  it  ha*  been  removed  to  the  south  aisle, 
which  is  used  as  a  demesne  court,  and  a  more  convenient  oak  pulpit 
ha*  been  substituted.  In  the  church  are  brasses  of  Sir  William  Harpur, 
the  founder  of  the  Hot-par  Charity,  and  his  wife.  A  new  district 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  parish  of  St  Paul.  v.  , 
opened  in  1841.  The  old  church  of  St  Peter  is  a  small  building  with 
a  central  tower.  Portions  of  it  are  supposed  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon 
work.  There  is  a  curiou*  Norman  doorway.  The  body  of  the  church 
is  of  the  early  English  style.  In  the  church  is  a  fine  antique  f-.nt, 
and  some  ancient  stained  glass  i*  in  the  window*.  This  church  was 
enlarged  in  1848.  St  Cuthbert' «  church  i*  a  modern  cruciform  edifice 
in  the  Norman  style ;  it  waa  opened  in  1847.  St  Mary's  church  is  a 
•mall  plain  building  for  the  moat  part  of  the  perpendicular  st  \  ' 
wa*  repaired  in  1842.  The  tower  of  St  John'*  church  in  of  • 
peodicular  style,  but  the  church  itoelf,  especially  the  inter)"!.  I, ,- 
been  modernised.  St  John'*  Church  wa*  formerly  an  hospital,  and 
contained  a  master  and  60  brethren. 

In  Bedford  there  are  several  chapels  belonging  to  the  Independents, 
Wesleyan  Methodist*,  Baptists,  United  Brethren  (or  Moravians),  and 
other  sect*.  There  is  also  a  small  synagogue  for  the  Jews.  The  old 
Baptist  meeting  house  in  Mill  Lane  wa*  established  in  1650  under  the 
ministry  of  John  Gilford,  who  had  been  a  major  in  the  king'*  army. 
John  Bunyon,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  '  Pilgrim'*  Progress,'  was 
ordained  oo-pa*tor  of  thi*  congregation  with  Samuel  Fenn  in  1671,  and 
continued  to  fill  that  office  tiff  hi*  death  in  1688.  Hi.  memory  is  still 
greatly  venerated  by  the  congregation— a*  it  is  indeed  by  the  towns- 
men  generally ;  the  chair  on  which  he  need  to  sit  is  preserved  in  the 
vestry  a*  a  sort  of  relic.  Bunyan'i  copy  of  Foxe'*  '  Acts  and  Monu- 
ment* '  (the  Book  of  Martyrs)  is  preserved  in  the  Bedford  General 
Library,  having  been  purchased  a  few  years  back  by  aubscrip! 
a  considerable  nun,  and  presented  to  that  institution.  The  Bunyan 
ha*  been  rebuilt;  it  wa*  opened  in  1850,  and  U  a 


commodious  and  handsome  building.  The  Moravians  have  had  an 
establishment  at  Bedford  ever  since  1745,  but  the  chapel  was  not 
built  till  1751.  Adjoining  to  it  is  the  house  for  the  single  sisters  who 
live  in  community.  There  is  also  a  female  boarding-school  attached 
to  the  establishment 

Bedford  is  distinguished  by  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  ito  charit- 
able and  educational  establishment*.  Besides  the  58  almshouse* 
under  Sir  William  Harpur' s  charity,  houses  for  8  poor  person*  were 
built  by  T.  Christie,  Esq.  The  County  Lunatic  Asylum  was  opened 
in  1812,  being  the  first  county  institution  of  the  kind  erected  uml.  r 
the  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  their  erection.  The  General  In- 
firmary, an  extensive  building  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  was  erected  in  1803,  chiefly  from  funds  bequeathed  !•;,  s  nun.  1 
Whit  bread,  Esq.  It  was  originally  intended  for  50  patients,  but  ha* 
since  been  enlarged,  and  continues  to  be  supported,  by  subscr 
The  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  after  a  contested  election  for  the  county, 
in  which  he  refused  to  expend  any  mocey  upon  election  expenses, 
gave  towards  enlarging  the  infirmary  the  sum  (20002.)  which  would 
probably  have  been  spent  in  treating  the  electors.  In  connection  with 
the  infirmary  is  a  fever  hospital.  A  Charity  school  for  20  children  of 
the  parishes  of  St  Paul  and  St  Cuthbert  was  founded  before  1737  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Leith  and  others. 

Sir  William  Harpur,  alderman  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  VI. 
founded  a  Free  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  town  of 
Bedford  in  grammar  and  good  manners.     The  donor  onm-yed 
corporation  thirteen  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andr.-w.  llolborn 
(London),   for  the  support  of  this  school,    and  for   portioning   p ••  >.r 
maidens  of  the  town ;  the  overplus,  if  any,  to  be  given  in  aim  -  • 
poor.     The  land  having  been  let  on  building  leases,  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street,  Harpur  Street,  Theobald's  Road,  Bedford  Street,  Bedford  How, 
New  North  Street,  East  Street,  Green  Street,  and  some  smaller  streets 
were  built  upon  it ;  and  thus  the  property  has  gradually  risen  in  value 
from  below  1502.  a  year  to  upwards  of  12,5002.,  which  was  its  amount 
in  1849.     The  charity  lias  several  time*  required  the  interposit 
Parliament  to  regulate    its  dixtribution.      It  at  present  supports  a 
Grammar  school,  which  hod  156  free  scholars  and  1 6  boarders  in  1851, 
the  portion  of  the  endowment  appropriated  for  the  school  being  under 
3000/. ;  a  Commercial  or  English  school ;  a  Preparatory  English  sclnMil ; 
a  National  school;  a  Girls'  school,  and  an  Infant  school,  all  of  which 
are  well  attended.    The  girls  iuthe  hospital  fonpoor  children,  a 
branch  of  the  charity,  are  taught  household  duties,  needle-work, 
ing  and  writing,  by  the  mistress.     In  these  schools  provision  is  made 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  children  of  all  resident  parishioners 
of  the  five  parishes  of  the  town  of  Bedford.    Books  and  stationery  are 
gratuitously  supplied. 

Part  of  the  income  arising  from  Sir  William  Harpur' s  bequest  is 
also  appropriated  to  the  support  of  almshouscs,  to  the  portioning 
young  women  in  marriage,  to  the  payment  of  premiums  for  appn  n 
ticing  youths,  to  distributing  alms  to  the  poor,  and  to  other  benevolent 
purposes.  In  184!)  about  17502.  was  expended  on  the  almshouscs; 
nearly  7002.  on  the  hospital;  400/.  in  marriage  portions;  S.W.  in 
apprentice  fees ;  17i>2.  ou  donations  to  servants  ;  1742.  on  alms  to  the 
poor;  and  2802.  on  charitable  l.en.  -f:u  -tioiis.  Owing  however  t  .  former 
bad  management  the  charity  is  much  in  debt 

In  the  Grammar  school  besides  the  head  master  there  are  three 
assistant  masters,  a  mathematical  tutor. and  arithmetical.  Kn-n 
drawing  masters.     The  warden  and  fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
are  visitor*  of  the  school,  and  appoint  the  master  and  second  n 
The  exhibitions  are  eight  in  number,  of  the  value  of  802.  per  annum 
each  ;  and  are  designed  for  boys  educated  in  the  school  to  assist 
in  completing  their  education  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin.     Six 
of  the  exhibitions  are  held  exclusively  by  town  boys ;  but  the  exa- 
miners from  New  College,  are  at  liberty,  as  they  see  fit,  to  bestow  the 
other  two  on  the  most  deserving  of  the  boarders. 

About  25  boys  in  the  National  school  are  clothed  from  a  fund  left 
by  Alderman  Newton  of  Leicester.      A  new  building  for  the  Engliah 
and  National    schools,    containing  large    school  rooms,    a    lilt: 
hospital  for  the  board  and  education  of  boys  and  girls,  a  cnmmittee- 
room,  clerk's  house,  and  various  offices  were  erected  a  few  year 
by  the  trustees  of  Sir  William  Hnrpur'n  charity. 

The  Bedford  school-buildings,  which  are  in  the  Tudor  or  collegiate 
style  of  English  architecture,  now  f  the  <hnf  ornaments  of 

the  town.  The  shire  hall  is  a  substantial  building  of  stone  erected  in 
1768;  a  large  brick  building  was  erected  for  a  house  of  iii.li. 
1796  ;  and  a  county  jail  was  built  in  1801,  towards  which  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  contributed  5002.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  new 
building*  in  Bedford  may  be  mentioned  the  Bedford  Library  and 
Subscription  Boom*,  a  handsome  building  erected  in  1835  ;  the  Corn 
Exchange ;  and  a  jail  which  is  constructed  for  the  separate  system  of 
punishment 

The  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  being  very  productive  in  wheat  and 
barley,  much  business  i*  done  there  in  the  com  trade  ;  there  is  also 
a  very  considerable  trade,  by  means  of  the  Ouse,  between  Bedford 
and  Lynn,  in  malt,  coals,  timber,  and  iron.  Lace-making  affords 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  poor  females  and  children. 
principal  market-day  is  Saturday,  when  the  average  sale  of  wheat  is 
very  largo;  there  was  formerly  also  a  'I  irket,  but  it  has 

been  discontinued,  and  one  on  Monday  for  the  sale  of  pigs  has  been 
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instituted.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Lent,  April  21st, 
July  6th,  August  21st,  October  12th,  November  17th,  and  December 
1 9th.  That  held  in  October  is  of  the  most  importance,  and  is  called 
the  Statute  Fair ;  that  in  April  is  also  a  pleasure  fair ;  the  others  are 
for  the  sale  of  cattle. 

(Gough's  Camden's  Britannia  ;  Lysons's  Mayna  Britannia  ;  Grose's 
Antiquities;  Rickman's  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture  ;  Ecclesiastical  and 
Architectural  Topography  of  Bedfordshire;  Boundary  Reports; 
Accounts  of  the  Bedford  Charity  for  1849;  Reports  on  Charities; 
Communications  from  Bedford,  &c.) 

BEDFORD  LEVEL.  This  district  comprehends  nearly  the  whole 
of  a  large  tract  of  flat  land,  extending  into  the  six  counties  of 
Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
It  ia  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  on  all 
other  sides  by  high  lands,  which  encompass  it  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe. Its  length  from  Toynton  in  Lincolnshire  to  Milton  in 
Cambridgeshire  is  60  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  Peterborough  in 
Northamptonshire  to  Bniudon  in  Suffolk  is  nearly  40  miles.  The 
tract  thus  described  includes  that  part  of  the  south-east  division  of 
Lincolnshire  called  Holland,  which  consists  of  flat,  low,  marshy  land, 
and  is  -  opposed  to  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  embankments 
made  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

The  Bedford  Level  extends  to  the  north  only  as  far  as  Tydd-St.- 
Giles;  its  length  thence  to  Milton  on  the  south  is  about  S3  miles. 
The  boundary  line  is  irregular;  its  course  on  the  south,  from  Brandon 
to  Peterborough,  may  be  traced  by  Mildeuhall  to  a  short  distance 
north  of  Newmarket,  then  by  Milton  in  Cambridgeshire,  to  Earith, 
on  the  borders  of  Huntingdonshire,  Ramsey,  Woodwalton,  and 
Yaxley,  iu  the  latter  county.  Returning  from  Peterborough  to 
Brandon,  on  the  north,  the  boundary  line  runs  by  Peakirk,  six  miles 
north  of  Peterborough,  Crowland,  Whaplode  Drove  Chapelry,  Parson 
Drove,  Guyhiru,  Walter's  Lode  on  the  Ouse,  about  10  miles  south  of 
Lynn,  and  thence  by  Methwold  to  Brandon. 

The  Level  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  distinguished  as 
the  North,  the  Middle,  and  the  South  Levels.  The  North  Level  lies 
between  the  rivers  Welland  and  Nene;  the  Middle  Level  between 
the  Neue  and  the  Old  Bedford  River ;  and  the  South  Level  extends 
from  the  Old  Bedford  River  to  Stoke,  Feltwell,  and  Mildeuhall.  The 
area  of  these  marshes  is  differently  estimated,  but  may  be  taken  in 
round  numbers  at  about  400,000  acres. 

Peterborough  Fen,  which  is  the  part  of  the  Level  that  runs  into 
Northamptonshire,  extends  between  Peterborough  and  Crowland,  and 
contains  between  8000  and  9000  acrea.  One-seventh  part  of  the 
Level  in  in  Huntingdonshire.  The  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which 
forms  the  north  division  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  a  few  parishes  in  the 
game  county,  which  lie  south-east  of  the  isle,  are  included  iu  the 
Level  Norfolk  contains  63,000,  and  Suffolk  30,000  acres  of  the 
Level ;  the  remainder  is  iu  the  south-east  division  of  Lincolnshire. 

This  tract  of  land  has  in  the  course  of  some  centuries  undergone 
remarkable  changes.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it 
was  once  a  forest,  and  that  it  then  became  a  stagnant  morass.  It  is 
now  converted  into  rich  pastures  and  fertile  corn-fields.  It  would 
appear  that  this  country  was  once  dry  land,  at  a  level  much  below  the 
present  surface ;  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  it  consisted  of  one  of 
those  great  forests  to  which  the  Britons  fled  for  shelter  against  their 
invaders.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to  cut  down  and  destroy 
these  strong  holds  of  the  natives,  who  were  compelled  by  their 
conquerors  to  clear  the  woods  and  embank  the  fens.  (Tacit.  '  Agric.' 
31.)  The  emperor  Severus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  of 
our  era,  caused  roads  to  be  made  through  these  marshes.  One  of 
these  roads,  25  miles  in  length,  extended  from  Peterborough  to 
Drnver  in  Norfolk;  it  was  60  feet  wide,  and  composed  of  gravel 
3  feet  deep.  This  causeway  is  now  covered  with  soil  from  3  to  5  feet 
in  thickness.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of 
thu  12th  century,  describes  this  fenny  country  as  being  "very  pleasant 
and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  watered  by  many  rivers  which  run  through, 
diversified  with  many  large  and  small  lakes,  and  adorned  with  many 
woods  and  islands."  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  lived  about  the 
name  period,  described  the  Lordship  of  Thorney  as  abounding  in 
lofty  trees,  fruitful  vines,  and  productive  orchards,  and  having  no 
waste  land  in  any  part.  He  also  expressed  great  admiiation  of  the 
works  of  art  found  in  the  same  place.  "  What  shall  I  say,"  he 
writes,  "of  ^he  beautiful  buildings  which  it  is  so  wonderful  to  see 
the  ground  amidst  those  fens  to  bear  ? " 

Up  to  the  1 3th  century  the  waters  usually  flowed  in  their  natural 
channels,  and  the  surrounding  country  was  either  under  tillage  or  in 
pasturage. 

According  to  Dugdale,  historians  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
event  nave  recorded  that  iu  1236  on  the  morrow  after  Martinmas 
day,  and  for  the  space  of  eight  days  after,  the  wind  raged  so 
violently  that  the  sea  rose  much  higher  than  usual,  and  broke  in  at 
Wisbeach  and  other  places  of  the  district,  so  that  many  people  and 
cattle  together  with  numerous  small  craft  were  destroyed,  and  the 
surviving  inhabitants  reduced  to  great  distress.  After  an  interval  of 
17  years  a  similar  accident  occurred,  and  on  this  occasion  an  order 
wa»  issued  by  the  king  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  repair  the  banks. 
Thu  work  appears  to  have  been  inefficiently  performed,  for  within  a 


few  years  the  sea-banks  were  again  destroyed.  Subsequent  embank- 
ments were  improperly  made,  either  through  ignorance,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  one  part  to  the  injury  of  all  the  rest.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  Walter  de  Langtou, 
bishop  of  Lichfield,  diverted  the  course  of  the  Neue  and  obstructed 
the  navigation,  in  order  that  he  might  drain  his  own  manor  of 
Coldham.  Many  years  afterwards  the  bishop's  representatives  were 
compelled  to  destroy  the  dams  which  he  had  constructed  to  the  injury 
of  others.  From  this  and  other  causes  the  waters  from  the  uplands 
were  prevented  from  discharging  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  this 
extent  of  land  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  morass.  For 
a  long  period  the  greater  part  of  the  district  was  composed  of  an 
unhealthy  stagnation  of  putrid  and  muddy  waters,  which  in  some 
places  stood  from  10  to  20  feet  deep.  In  those  few  parts  where  the 
earth  was  not  covered  with  water  it  was  spongy  and  boggy.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Fens,  and  the  towns  in  their  neighbourhood,  could 
only  have  communication  by  means  of  boats,  and  this  with  some 
difficulty  at  all  times,  in  consequence  of  the  sedge  and  slime  with 
which  the  ground  was  covered.  In  the  winter  when  there  was  ice, 
yet  not  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  traffic  on  its  surface,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  completely  isolated,  and  "  could  hardly  get  help  of  food 
Tor  soul  or  body." 

Evidence  has  everywhere  been  found  below  the  actual  surface  not 
only  of  the  presence  of  former  vegetation,  but  to  show  that  these 
places  had  previously  been  inhabited,  and  that  they  were  suddenly 
overwhelmed  by  some  violent  cause.  In  digging  near  Thorney,  Lynn, 
and  many  other  places,  trees  of  large  size  were  found  buried  iu  the 
moss,  and  lying  near  their  roots,  which  still  remained  as  they  grew 
in  firm  earth  beneath  the  moss.  At  various  times  roots  of  trees  have 
been  found  18  feet  below  the  present  surface ;  furze-roots  and  nut- 
trees,  17  feet  below  the  surface  ;  a  hard  stony  bottom  with  boats  filled 
with  silt,  8  feet  below  the  bed  of  Wisbeach  River ;  a  smith's  forge 
and  tan-vats,  16  feet  below  the  surface;  the  remains  of  a  church 
far  beneath  the  soil ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Dugdale  that  at  Wigenhall 
St.  Germans,  the  floor  of  the  church  is  7  feet  lower  than  high-water 
mark  of  the  Ouse :  which  river,  as  it  runs  by  the  churchyard,  is  kept 
by  a  strong  bank  from  inundating  the  country. 

The  principal  rivers  or  drains  which  formerly  passed  through  this 
Level  were  eight  in  number  :  the  Glen,  the  Welland,  the  Nene,  the 
Ouse,  the  Cam,  the  Mildenhall  or  Lark,  the  Brandon  or  little  Ouse, 
and  the  Stoke. 

The  Glen  is  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  south  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  taking  first  a  south-south-east  and  afterwards  a  north-east 
course,  falls  into  the  Welland  on  its  left  bank  near  its  moiith.  The 
Welland  comes  from  the  south-west  to  Market  Deeping,  continues 
thence  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  and  then  takes  a  north-east  course 
until  it  joins  the  Fossdike  Wash  near  Fossdike.  The  Nene  passes  by 
Peterborough,  continues  thence  to  Wisbeach,  and  falls  into  the  Suttou 
Washway.  The  Wisbeach  River,  or  Old  Nene,  which  issues  from 
Ramsey  Mere,  is  a  branch  of  this  river.  The  Ouse  passes  by  St.  Ives 
and  Earith,  after  which  it  takes  an  irregular  winding  course,  first 
east  and  then  nearly  north,  till  it  falls  into  the  Wash  at  Lynn  Regis 
in  Norfolk  :  the  Cam,  the  Lark,  and  the  Little  Ouse  fall  into  it  on  its 
cast  bank. 

The  Level  receives  the  waters  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  nine  counties 
from  the  uplands ;  and  the  whole  tract  being  flat,  with  little  or  no 
descent,  it  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  provide  a  suffi- 
cient outfall  so  that  the  waters  may  reach  the  sea  without  overflowing 
the  country. 

The  practicability  of  draining  this  great  morass  seems  first  to  have 
been  entertained  in  1436,  when  the  attention  of  many  wealthy  persons 
was  turned  towards  the  subject.  Embankments  were  made,  and 
ditches  cut  at  a  vast  expense  ;  but  the  next  winter  proving  wet  and 
tempestuous,  the  Ouse  swollen  by  its  tributaries  into  a  torrent  swept 
away  the  barriers,  and  reduced  the  whole  country  to  its  former  con- 
dition. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Bishop  Moreton  made  an  attempt  to 
drain  the  North  Level  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Middle  Level  by 
means  of  a  cut,  called  '  Moreton's  Leame,'  which  extended  from  Peter- 
borough to  Guyhirn,  and  is  now  considered  part  of  the  Nene  :  this  cut 
was  40  feet  wide,  and  was  navigable.  The  earth  of  which  the  embank- 
ments were  made  was  loose  and  sandy,  so  that  they  crumbled  away. 
Another  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  third  in 
the  reign  of  her  successor ;  but  nothing  effectual  was  done  until  1634, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  another  attempt  to  drain  these  Fens 
was  mode  by  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and  it  was  in  compliment  to 
this  nobleman  that  the  tract  reclaimed  has  been  named  the  '  Bedford 
Level.' 

The  lordship  of  Thorney,  containing  18,000  acres,  was  the  property 
of  the  Earl,  and  except  a  hillock  upon  which  the  abbey  had  been 
built,  the  whole  of  this  tract  was  under  water.  The  wish  to  reclaim 
this  land  induced  him  to  embark  in  the  undertaking.  As  a  compen- 
sation for  the  risk  and  expense,  he  stipulated  that  he  and  his  partners 
in  the  work  should  receive  as  payment  95,000  acres  of  the  reclaimed 
land.  Under  this  condition  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  adventurers; 
numerous  cuts,  drains,  embankments,  and  sluices  were  made,  and  the 
work  was  partially  accomplished  in  the  course  of  three  years,  at  an 
outlay  of  100,000i. 
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work*  nl»o  proved  defective,  in  consequence  of  the  loose 
nature  of  the  earth  of  which  they  were  formed.  In  1049  William, 
UM  son  of  Knuu'U  Karl  of  Bedford,  agreed  to  make  another  effort  to 
reclaim  the  Level  upon  the  name  condition*.  The  gum  of  300,0002. 
wai  then  laid  out  in  draining,  embanking,  Ac.,  and  with  more  success 
than  before ;  the  05,000  acre*  were  allotted  to  the  undertaken,  but 
the  ram  they  had  expended  on  the  work  was  greater  than  the  worth 
of  the  land  which  they  received. 

A  regular  system  wan  now  established  for  preserving  the  reclaimed 
land  and  for  improving  the  draining.  A  royal  charter  waa  granted  in 
1644,  by  which  the  undertaken  for  the  draining  were  incorporated, 
and  regulations  were  framed  for  the  management  of  the  95,000  acres 
allotted.  This  corporation  has  since  been  kept  up,  and  cousists  of  a 
governor,  6  bailiffs,  20  conservators,  and  a  commonalty.  The  cor- 
poration is  emi>owered  to  impose  and  levy  taxes  for  the  preservation 
of  its  land,  and  for  upholding  the  ways,  passages,  riven,  cuts,  drains, 
banks,  Ac.  throughout  the  Level,  which  are  also  the  property,  of  the 
corporation.  The  governor  and  bailiffs  must  each  possess  at  least  400 
acres  of  the  land  granted  to  the  corporation  to  qualify  them  for  hold- 
ing those  offices.  The  qualification  requisite  for  the  conservators  is 
300  acres ;  such  of  the  commonalty  as  possess  each  100  acres  are 
allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

At  the  original  allotment  of  the  95,000  acres,  the  adventurers 
received  assignment*  proportioned  to  the  sums  which  each  had  con- 
tril.uUd ;  so  that  the  whole  assignment  is  not  held  in  common,  but 
each  owner  holds  his  allotment  or  purchase  subject  to  the  laws  and 
restrictions  of  the  corporation.  At  the  time  the  charter  was  granted 
by  Charles  II.,  that  king  reserved  12,000  acres  for  himself  out  of  the 
95,000  acres ;  but  this  proportion  waa  subject  to  the  same  manage- 
ment as  the  rest  of  the  allotment. 

Various  means  have  been  adopted  for  the  more  perfect  draining  of 
these  marshes,  but  until  within  the  last  few  yearn  the  subject  ban  not 
been  well  understood.  Instead  of  making  a  few  large  and  deep  chan- 
nels through  which  the  water  would  easily  find  an  outfall,  numerous 
small  cuts  were  made,  requiring,  to  produce  the  same  effect,  a 
nuch  greater  inclination  than  would  have  been  requisite  for  larger 

>  passed  in  1827  and  1829  for  improving  the  outfall  of  the 
river  Nene,  for  the  drainage  of  the  lands  discharging  their  waters 
into  the  Wisbeach  River,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Wisbeach 
River  from  the  upper  end  of  Kinder-ley's  Cut  to  the  sea,  and  for 
embanking  the  salt  marshes  lying  between  Kinder-ley's  Cut  and  the 
sea.  Under  these  acts  a  new  tidal  channel  has  been  cut  for  t  Ill- 
discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  Nene.  This  channel  begins  at  Kin- 
derley's  Cut,  near  liuckworth  Sluice,  about  6  miles  below  Wisbeach, 
and  extends  to  Crabhole  in  Lincolnshire,  a  distance  of  6J  miles; 
thence  the  river  has  shaped  for  itself  a  natural  channel,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  into  the  Wash.  A  bridge  has  been  thrown  OUT  this 
channel  at  Sutton  Wash,  about  8  miles  below  Wisbeach,  and  an 
embankment  has  been  made  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  across  the 
sands,  forming  a  new  line  of  road  between  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire, 
in  place  of  the  former  dangerous  ford  through  a  tidal  statuary,  or  the 
very  circuitous  route  through  Wisbeach.  Besides  the  many  thousand 
acres  reclaimed  by  this  new  channel,  the  navigation  from  Wisbeach  to 
the  sea  has  been  very  much  improved. 

A  new  sluice  has  been  constructed  for  the  outlet  of  the  waters  of 
the  North  Level  into  the  Nene  Outfall,  and  laid  eight  feet  deeper 
than  the  sluice  by  which  it  formerly  drained  into  the  Old  River  Chan- 
Mi  A  new  main  drain  has  been  made,  which  is  about  8J  miles  long, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  former  drain ;  but  being  eight 
feet  deeper,  and  about  double  the  width  of  the  former,  its  capacity, 
fcOten  in  corresponding  sections,  is  more  than  six  times  as  great :  it 
has  a  descent  from  Clow's  Cross  of  four  inches  per  mile.  From  Clow's 
Cross  two  new  drains  diverge  in  different  lines ;  one  of  them,  called 
the  New  South  rau,  is  much  straighter  and  wider  than  the  Old  South- 
eau  :  the  New  Wryde  proceed*  first  in  a  curve  and  then  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  counter  drain.  These  drains  mny  be  navigated,  and  afford 
a  ready  means  of  transit  for  goods.  The  Nene  Outfall  was  made  at 
the  cost  of  200,0001. ;  and  the  drainage  of  tlie  Nurth  Level,  for  which 
the  Act  was  obtained  in  1830,  occasioned  a  further  outlay  of  160,0002. 
The  great  supporter  of  both  these  useful  undertakings  wss  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  under  whom  \V.  (i.  Adam,  Esq.,  officiated  as  accountant- 
general,  and  Tycho  Wing,  Esq.  (the  third  of  the  same  name  and  family 
employed  on  the  Bedford  Level)  as  local  agent. 

Since  the  completion  in  1&S5  of  the  various  works  determined  on 
before  that  period,  very  extensive  improvements  have  been  made.  In 
the  North  Level  the  operations  have  chiefly  consisted  in  improving 
the  old  outs  and  maintaining  the  embankments  in  good  order.  One 
new  work  is  a  bridge  over  the  Nene  at  Sutton  Wash,  between  the 
counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  which  U  so  constructed  as  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  navigation.  It  is  an  elegant  structure,  the  lower 
parts  of  wood  and  the  upper  of  iron.  Two  clear  openings  of  60  feet 
in  width  are  for  the  passage  of  vessels. 

ID  the  Middle  Level  the  recent  operations  have  been  upon  a  very 
enlarged  scale.  The  area  of  this  level  is  ascertained  to  be  138,000 
acres,  including  Whittlesea  Here  with  its  Reed  shoal*.  For  effecting 
the  internal  drainage,  the  water  U  lifted  by  windmills  and  steam- 


engines  from  the  dykes  and  drains  into  the  rivers  and  larger  water- 
courses. The  Middle  Level  u  divided  into  di-trirts  for  internal 
drainage ;  some  of  these  districts,  distinguished  as  private  drainages, 
are  managed  by  proprietors,  without  Acts  of  Parliament ;  but  most 
of  them  are  under  the  charge  of  commissioner*  appointed  by  several 
Acts.  Nearly  all  the  great  works  of  this  Level  are  intended  to  secure 
the  external  drainage,  or  the  conveyance  of  the  drainage-water  to  the 
sea.  This  drainage  is  superintended  by  the  I  ••<•]  Corpora- 

tion, and  by  two  Boards  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  Act  oi  I  '.n- 
linmeut.  On  various  occasions  after  the  panning  of  the  Act  of  1810, 
which  authorised  the  formation  of  one  of  these  Boards,  the 
parts  of  the  Middle  Level  suffered  injuries  in  time  of  flood,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insufficiency  of  the  riven  to  carry  the  waters  to  their 
outfall  through  the  then  existing  sluices.  In  a  single  year  (1841) 
the  loss  sustained  by  destruction  of  crops  by  reason  of  such  floods 
exceeded  150,0002.  Messrs.  Little  and  Human,  experienced  drainage 
engineen,  were  applied  to  for  a  plan  of  a  new  outfall  in  1»41  ;  Mr. 
Walker  furnished  a  somewhat  different  plan  in  1842  ;  and  in  1844  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  a  plan  formed  on  both  the  firmer  ; 
a  capital  of  200,Ou(U.  being  sanctioned  for  executing  the  works.  I'mlcr 
this  Act  a  cut  of  11  miles  in  length,  and  about  50  feet  wide,  with  a 
capacious  outfall  sluice,  was  constructed;  and  by  discbargin 
water  six  miles  lower  down  the  Ouse  than  by  the  old  channel,  an 
increased  fall  of  six  feet  was  obtained.  The  funds  being  cxh 
another  Act  was  obtained  in  1848,  empowering  the  Commissioners  to 
raise  a  further  sum  of  250,0002.  by  taxation  of  the  drained  estates. 
By  this  Act  about  18,000  acres  are  excluded  from  taxation  on  the 
ground  that  their  drainage  is  already  comparatively  efficient.  The 
draining  of  Whittlesea  Mere  was  occomplished  in  the  early  part  of 
1852,  but  during  heavy  floods  in  November  of  that  year,  the  embank- 
ments gave  way,  and  it  became  again  a  lake.  Measures  were  imme- 
diately taken  however  to  reclaim  it  again.  The  reclaimed  land  in  the 
Middle  Level  U  found  to  be  very  fertile.  The  Norfolk  .Kstuary 
Company  have  made  another  outfall  cut  below  Lynn,  by  which  the 
waters  will  be  further  lowered,  the  navigation  improved,  and  itw 
course  shortened. 

(Moore's,  Dodson's,  and  BurreH's  Account*  of  the  Btufont 
Dugilale's  Ifillory  of  Embanking  and  Draining,  <(r.  ;  Can 
of  the  County  of  Cambridge ;  Lysons's  Magna  Brit:,  -tley's 

historical  Account  of  A'urli/nlilr  Ilirirs,  I'mmlf,  ii-c.  ;  Memoir  of  the 
Nene  Outfall  and  the  North  Level  Drainage;  Communications  from  the 
Clerks  and  Agents  of  the  Drainage  IJ'ont'j.) 

BEDFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  comity  of  Kn-Und,  of  very  irregular 
shape.  It  lies  between  51°  49'  and  52°  21'  W.  lat,  0°  S'"nn.l  IT  41' 
W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Huntingdonshire,  and  N.W.  by 
Northamptonshire;  E.  by  Cambridgeshire,  W.  and  S.W.  by  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  S.E.  and  S.  by  Hertfordshire.  Its  greatest  length  is 
3GJ  miles,  measured  nearly  from  north  to  south,  and  its  gi 
breadth  is  224  miles,  measured  nearly  from  east  to  west  Iv.ltW.l, 
the  county  town,  is  46  miles,  measured  in  a  direct  line,  X.X.W.  from 
London.  The  area  of  the  county  is  295,582  acres.  It  is  tin-  - 
county  in  England,  except  Huntingdon,  Middlesex,  and  Rutland  : 
the  population  iu  1851  was  124,478. 

N«,/,i<v,  Jl;/ttr:,yraphy,  and  Communication*. — Bedfordshire  I 
high  lands  of  any  great  extent.  The  range  of  the  Chiltcrn  Hills 
(under  the  name  of  the  Dunstable  and  Luton  Downs)  crosses  it  in  a 
north-cast  direction  near  Dunstable,  separating  the  basin  of  the 
Thames  from  that  of  the  Ouse.  Another  ridge  having  the  same 
genera!  direction  extends  from  Amptliill  to  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tvel  with  the  Ouse.  Some  hills,  between  which  the  Ouse  winds  its 
course  and  in  which  some  of  its  feeden  take  their  rise,  on -ujiy  the 
north-west  parts  of  the  county.  Between  these  hills  and  the  Aniptliill 
ridge  is  the  Vole  of  Bedford,  a  corn  district  of  considerable  extent 
The  woodlands  are  chiefly  of  modern  origin,  having  been  planted 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  hint  century  :  they  consist  principally  of 
oak,  Scotch  fir,  larch,  and  underwood  of  various  kinds. 

Th.  chief  river  is  the  Ouse,  which,  approaching  the  county  from 
Buckinghamshire  and  fonning  for  a  short  distance  the  boundary  of 
the  two  counties,  crosses  Bedfordshire  with  so  winding  a  course  that 
although  the  distance  from  the  point,  where  it  to  the  point 

where  it  leaves  the  county   is,  in  a  dire, -t   line.   T<  miles, 

the  length  of  the  river  itself  between  the  same  points  is  prolialily 
not  leas  than  45  miles.  The  average  depth  of  the  Ouse  is  considered 
to  be  about  10  feet,  but  it  is  fordable  in  several  places.  It  is  subject 
to  sudden  and  destructive  inundations.  In  its  course  through  Bed- 
fordshire it  is  increased  by  many  streams  which  flow  into  it  on  each 
bank,  but  none  of  these  are  of  any  size  or  importance  except  the 
!h.  h.l  is  commonly  considered  to  have  its  source  near 
Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire,  but  the  principal  branch  of  it  rises  on  the 
north-west  slope  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of 
Dunsbtble,  and  flowing  to  the  north-east  unites  with  the  Ouse  at  the 
village  of  Tempxford,  after  a  course  of  about  30  miles.  Other  streams 
which  unite  and  form  a  considerable  feeder  of  the  Ouse  cross  the 
county  in  iU  northern  part  The  river  Lea,  which  falls  into  the 
Thames  just  below  London,  rises  at  Houghton  Regis  on  the  opposite 
slope  of  the  same  range  of  bills  as  the  Ircl,  and  net  far  from  the 
springs  of  that  river;  but  only  a  small  part  of  its  couno  is  in 
Bedfordshire.  The  Ouzel,  a  tributary  of  the  Ouse,  separates  Bedford- 
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shire  from  Buckinghamshire,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  properly 
belonging  to  the  latter  county. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ouse  commences  at  Bedford,  and  that  of  the 
Ivel  at  Shefford  :  by  means  of  these  rivers  the  county  communicates 
with  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk ;  and  more 
remotely  with  other  counties.  There  are  no  canals  in  Bedfordshire, 
but  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  approaches  close  to  its  western  border 
at  Leighton  Buzzard.  The  great  road  to  Manchester,  Leeds,  Carlisle, 
and  Glasgow  passes  through  it  on  the  south-west  side,  and  the  high 
north  road  through  York  to  Edinburgh  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
North- Western  railway  passes  to  the  west  of  the  county,  but  there 
are  branches  from  it  to  Luton  and  to  Bedford.  The  Great  Northern 
railway  passes  through  the  eastern  side  of  Bedfordshire. 

Geological  Character. — The  range  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  which  con- 
sists of  chalk,  occupies  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  and 
skirted  along  its  north-west  boundary  by  a  belt  of  indurated  chalk- 
marl,  much  covered  by  the  debris  of  the  chalk  hills.  This  chalk-marl 
is  known  in  the  county  by  the  name  of  chinch,  and  is  extensively 
quarried  at  Totternhoe,  near  Dunstable.  It  affords,  by  burning,  a 
good  lim-1.  The  chalk-marl  is  blended  with  a  blue  marl,  which  may 
perhaps  i  -.  identical  with  the  weald-clay  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex, 
or  with  what  has  been  denominated  the  Folkstone  clay.  Iron-sand, 
the  lowest  of  the  formations  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and 
the  oolites,  stretches  across  the  county  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
other  formations,  ramely,  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Beds  of 
fullers'  earth  which  occur  in  it  have  been  extensively  worked ;  in 
Fuller's  time  this  mineral  was  commonly  called  Woburne  earth. 
('Worthies,'  Bedfordshire.)  The  same  formation  contains  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fossil  wood.  This  iron-sand  rises  into  a 
well-defined  range  of  hills. 

To  the  iron-sand  succeeds  a  tenacious  adhesive  clay  of  a  dark-blue 
colour,  becoming  brown  on  exposure,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Oxford  clay.  This  stratum  forms  the  vale  of  Bedford,  and  affords  a 
strong  clay  soil,  occupied  chiefly  in  pasturage.  It  supplies  several 
brick-kilns  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bedford.  Many  vertebrae  of 
fossil  Sauri  have  been  found  at  Newenhani  Mill,  near  Goldington ; 
and  an  entire  Plesiosaurus  of  large  dimensions  was  discovered  in 
1833  hi  a  brick  field  about  two  miles  north-west  of  Bedford  near  the 
Ouse.  The  appearance  of  coal  gave  rise  to  some  attempts  to  find 
that  mineral  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  which  ended  in  disappointment. 
In  the  north-west  part  of  the  county  the  Cornbrash  limestone  appears, 
and  is  quarried  in  several  places.  The  Oxford  clay  and  the  Cornbrash 
limestone  are  parts  of  the  oolitic  series.  (Conybeare  and  Phillips's 
'  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales ; '  Smith's  '  Map  and 
Delineation  of  tho  Strata  of  England  and  Wales ; '  '  Geological  Map 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.') 

Climate,  Soil,  <t-c. — The  climate  of  this  county,  assimilating  to  that 
of  the  interior  of  England,  is  not  so  wet  as  the  western  coast,  nor  so 
much  exposed  to  cold  winds  as  the  eastern  maritime  counties.  The 
air  in  general  is  mild  and  healthy,  somewhat  keen  on  the  chalk  hills, 
and  moister  on  the  cold  wet  clays.  The  surface  of  the  county  is 
much  varied ;  but  none  of  the  hills  rise  high  or  abruptly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chalk  ridge,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Chiltern 
Hill*,  and  which  appears  high  only  by  comparison  with  more  gentle 
undulations.  Many  of  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  skirted  with  woods 
and  coppice.  The  soil  varies  greatly.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
county  the  soil  is  composed  of  chalk,  covered  with  a  very  thin  layer 
of  earth,  which  is  consequently  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  only 
fit  for  sheep-walks.  On  descending  the  hills  there  occurs  a  mixture^ 
of  chalk  and  clay,  known  by  the  name  of  '  white  land,'  which  is  stiff,' 
but  tolerably  fertile.  Various  kinds  of  loam,  chiefly  clay,  succeed, 
after  which  occurs  a  sandy  belt,  which  stretches  obliquely  across  the 
county  from  Leighton  Buzzard  to  Biggleswade  and  Potton  on  the 
borders  of  Cambridgeshire.  Along  this  belt  runs  the  river  Ivel, 
which  falls  into  the  Ouse  at  Tempsford.  Between  the  course  of  the 
Ivel  and  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  near  Bedford  lies  a  tract  of  stiff  soil 
of  various  texture  and  quality,  but  quite  different  from  the  light 
soils  found  in  the  belt.  Along  the  course  of  the  Ouse,  especially  near 
Bedford,  a  gravelly  soil  prevails,  covered  in  some  places  with  a  layer 
of  rich  brown  earth,  well  adapted  for  every  kind  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. North  of  Bedford  the  soil  is  generally  stiff,  wet,  and  poor.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  and  in  the  sandy  belt  mentioned 
above,  the  soils,  composed  of  rich  loam  and  of  great  depth,  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  market-gardens,  for  which  the  county  has  long 
been  noted.  There  are  elsewhere  however  in  the  county  lands  which 


Mvimm*,  Towm,  etc. — Bedfordshire  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds  : 
namely,  Stodden,  Willey,  and  Barford  in  the  north  ;  Biggleswade 
and  Clifton  in  the  east ;  Wixamtree  m  the  centre ;  Redbornestoke  in 
the  west ;  and  Manshead  and  Flitt  in  the  south.  The  names  of  all 
these  appear  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  together  with  the  following 
three  half  hundreds  :  Stanburge,  Weneslai,  and  Buchelai,  which  are 
now  incorporated  with  the  hundreds.  The  town  of  Bedford  also 
formed  a  half  hundred  by  itself.  The  number  of  parishes  is  given  in 
Camden's  'Britannia'  as  116;  but  by  the  population  returns  they 
r  to  amount  to  124,  besides  one  district  (Chicksands)  which  is 
OEOO.  mv.  von.  I. 


extra-parochial.     Of  these  124  parishes  one  extends  into  Huntingdon- 
shire, one  into  Hertfordshire,  and  one  into  Northamptonshire. 

The  number  of  market-towns  is  ten :  BEDFORD  the  county  town, 
AMTTHILL,  BIGGLESWADE,  DUNSTABLE,  HAEROLD,  LEIGHTON  BUZZARD, 
LUTON,  POTION,  SHEFFORD,  and  WOBURN  ;  which  places  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  heads. 

Bedfordshire  is  divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  six 
Unions  :  Ampthill,  Bedford,  Biggleswade,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Luton, 
and  Woburn  :  these  Unions  include  135  parishes  and  townships,  with 
an  area  of  303,217  acres  and  a  population  in  1851  of  129,805  ;  but 
the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  conterminous  with 
those  of  the  county. 

Although  the  market-towns  in  Bedfordshire  are  not  numerous,  it  has 
several  considerable  villages.  Of  these  we  may  enumerate  some  of 
the  more  noteworthy : — Barton-le-Clay,  or  Barton-in-the-Clay,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  13  miles  S.  from  Bedford  :  the  population  of  the 
parish  in  1851  was  915.  The  church  is  of  early  English  and  decorated 
styles ;  it  was  recently  repaired  and  partly  restored  at  the  cost  of  the 
rector.  In  it  are  some  interesting  monuments — one  to  the  wife  of  the 
rector  is  by  Chantrey.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyau  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists ;  there  is  also  an  endowed  Free  school.  Near  the 
village  are  the  Barton  Hills,  celebrated  for  the  views  obtained  from 
their  summits,  which  are  the  finest  in  the  county,  Cardinyton,  2£ 
miles  S.  E.  from  Bedford,  population  of  the  parish  1455  in  1851. 
The  church,  which  is  of  various  styles  from  early  English  to  perpen- 
dicular, basin  it  two  altar  tombs  with  brasses,  a  monument  to  Samuel 
Whitbread,  Esq.,  by  Bacon,  and  a  mural  tablet  to  John  Howard,  who 
was  for  a  time  a  resident  in  the  village.  There  are  a  Wesley  an  Metho- 
dist and  two  Independent  chapels.  A  British  school  was  established 
here  by  Whitbread  and  Howard,  and  there  are  several  charities. 
Eaton  Bray,  34  miles  W.  from  Dunstable,  population  of  the  parish 
1455  in  1851.  The  church  is  of  different  dates,  but  to  the  architectural 
student  it  is  an  interesting  building.  Several  of  the  windows  and 
many  of  the  details  are  very  fine.  There  are  Wesleyan  Methodist  and 
Baptist  chapels,  also  a  National  school.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  plaiting  straw.  On  Friday  there  is  a  weekly  market  for 
the  sale  of  straw-plait.  Eaton-Socon,  an  extensive  parish  on  the 
borders  of  the  county,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Bedford,  has  a  population 
of  2802.  The  church  is  a  large  one  of  the  perpendicular  style.  In  it 
is  some  ancient  stained  glass.  There  is  a  National  school.  The  Union 
workhouse  of  St.  Neots  (Huntingdonshire)  is  in  this  parish.  Here  once 
stood  the  priory  of  Bismede,  or  Bushmead,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  by  Oliver  Beauchamp  for  Austin  canons.  The  only  re- 
maining portion  is  the  refectory,  now  used  as  a  stable.  Elstow,  1  i  mile 
S.  from  Bedford,  population  581,  has  a  very  interesting  church,  of 
mixed  styles  from  Norman  to  perpendicular.  The  tower  is  detached. 
Adjoining  are  some  remains  of  a  nunnery  which  formerly  stood  here. 
The  remains  of  Elstow  Place,  an  Elizabethan  mansion,  occupy  part  of 
the  site  of  the  abbey.  There  is  an  Independent  chapel  at  Elstow.  A 
piece  of  land,  called  the  '  poors'  land,'  is  let  for  about  44Z.  ,1  year, 
which  sum  is  distributed  among  the  poor.  There  are  fairs  for  cattlo 
in  May  and  November.  Elstow  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  John  Bunyan.  Ilawnes,  6  miles  S.  from  Bed 
ford,  population  937.  The  church  is  a  small  edifice  of  the  early 
English  and  decorated  styles.  There  are  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  two  National  schools.  Hawues 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Carteret,  is  a  handsome  modern  mansion, 
seated  in  an  extensive  park,  which  affords  many  rich  prospects. 
Jlocktiffe,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Bedford,  population  439.  The  church 
is  plain  ;  there  are  Wesleyan  and  Independent  meeting-houses,  also  a 
National  school.  The  village  consists  of  one  long  street.  In  the 
parish  are  several  good  seats.  Jfougltton  Rcyis,  18  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Bedford,  population  2213,  has  a  rather  handsome  church,  with  a  lofty 
tower.  There  are  chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  Baptists,  and  a  National  school.  The  inhabitants 
are  largely  employed  in  making  straw-plait.  Kemptton,  2  miles  S.W. 
from  Bedford,  population  1962.  The  church  is  chiefly  of  the  early 
English  and  decorated  styles.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  a  National  school 
for  200  children.  In  this  parish  is  the  Springfield  Lunatic  Asylum. 
The  female  part  of  the  population  is  much  engaged  in  the  making 
of  lace.  In  the  parish  are  several  good  seats  and  mansions.  Marston 
Moretaine,  7  miles  S.W.  from  Bedford,  population  1183.  The  church 
is  a  spacious  and  handsome  structure  of  the  perpendicular  style.  The 
tower  stands  apart  and  at  some  distance  from  the  church.  There  is 
a  Wesleyan  chapel."  The  National  school  accommodates  160  children, 
and  there  are  several  parochial  charities.  Milllrook,  7  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Bedford,  population  500.  The  church  stands  in  a  picturesque 
situation.  In  the  chancel  are  interred  the  late  Lord  and  Lady  Holland, 
and  also  John  Allen,  the  Master  of  Dulwich  College,  but  better  known 
as  a  distinguished  historical  antiquary,  and  the  friend  of  Lord  Holland. 
Rudy,  10  miles  N.  from  Bedford,  population  949.  The  church  is  of 
early  English  date,  with  later  additions  and  insertions.  There  are 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and 
Baptists.  There  is  a  National  school.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture.  Sandy,  8J  miles  E.  from  Bedford,  popula- 
tion 1946,  is  a  large  village  and  parish.  The  church  is  cruciform,  with 
a  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  is  chiefly  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
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There  U  *  Wesleyau  chapel,  Kino  a  National  school.  There  ore  exten- 
sive market -gardens  in  the  pariah.  The  village  is  increasing  in  .-i/<- 
and  importance.  The  Great  Northern  railway  hag  a  station  here. 
Sandy  DM  been  supposed  to  hare  been  a  Roman  station.  In  the 
neighbourhood  IB  an  extensive  ancient  encampment.  Skambronk  H 
a  large  Tillage  aituated  on  the  Ouse,  8  miles  \'.N.\V.  from  r. 
population  838.  The  church,  which  U  spacious,  U  of  the  decorated 
style,  with  perpendicular  additions.  There  are  two  Baptist  chapels. 
Colworth  House,  the  fine  Beat  of  H.  Magniac,  Esq.,  is  in  this  parish. 
Siltar,  9}  miles  S.  from  Bedford,  population  of  the  hamlet  755.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1831  at  the  cost  of  Earl  de  Grey,  who  endowed 
it  with  150/.  a  year.  Wrest  Park,  the  Beat  of  Earl  de  Grey,  in  a  spa- 
cious and  handsome  mansion.  Ttmjaford,  8  miles  E.N.E.  from  Bedford, 
population  622.  It  stands  on  the  Ivel  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Oua«,  and  is  an  ancient  place,  but  is  now  of  little  importance.  Tud- 
tlin<rton,  15  miles  S.S.W.  from  Bedford,  population  2438,  was  once  a 
market-town,  and  a  place  of  some  consequence,  but  the  market  has 
been  long  abolished,  and  the  market-house  pulled  down.  It  is  a 
straggling  irregularly-built  town  and  has  the  appearance  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  The  church  IB  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower.  There 
are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Wesleyanand  Primitive  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists.  Pairs  are  held  on  April  25th,  the  first  Monday 
in  June,  November  2nd,  and  December  6th.  Toddington  House, 
one  mile  from  the  town,  was  the  residence  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  earl 
of  Strafford,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland.  It  is  now  the  seat  of 
W.  D.  C.  Cooper,  Esq.  Tuney,  8  miles  W.N.W.  from  Bedford,  popu- 
lation 1028.  The  church  is  partly  of  the  early  English  style,  with 
many  later  additions.  In  it  are  several  splendid  monuments  of  the 
earls  of  Peterborough,  &c.  There  are  Wesleyan  and  Independent 
chapels,  National  and  Infant  schools,  and  several  parochial  charities. 
•Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace, 

Diritiotu  for  Eccltnastical  and  Legal  Purpoia.—The  number  of 
parishes  in  this  county  has  been  already  given  as  124,  but  this  does 
not  include  the  five  parishes  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  nor  does  it 
represent  the  number  of  benefices,  for  several  of  these  have  been 
consolidated. 

The  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  archdeacon  of  Bedford.  It  is  divided  into  six  rural  deaneries, 
namely,  Bedford,  Clapham,  Dunstable,  Eaton,  Fleete,  and  Shefford. 

The  county  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit  The  assizes  and  sessions  are 
held  at  Bedford.  County  courts  are  held  at  Bedford,  Ampthill,  Big- 
gleswade,  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  Luton.  Bedford  is  the  chief  place 
for  the  election  of  the  two  members  for  the  county.  The  other  polling 
places  for  the  county  are  Sharnbrook  in  the  north,  Biggleswade  in 
the  east,  Leighton  Buzzard  in  the  south-west,  Luton  in  the  south, 
and  Ampthill.  Besides  the  two  county  members,  two  members  are 
returned  for  the  borongh  of  Bedford. 

Civil  Hittory  and  Anliquitia. — At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion 
Bedfordshire  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Catyeuchlani ;  a  people  conjectured  by  Camdeu  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Cassii,  mentioned  by  Caesar  among  the  tribes  who  submitted  to  him 
during  his  second  invasion  of  the  island.  In  common  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  South  Britain  they  foil  under  the  Roman  domination. 
Three  roads,  which  may  be  referred  to  this  period  or  a  still  more 
ancient  one,  crossed  this  county,  and  several  camps  or  earth-works 
Ktill  remain.  Of  the  roods,  the  WatlinC  Street  runs  in  a  north-west 
direction,  and  coincides  in  this  county  with  the  high  rood  from  London 
through  Dunstable  and  Fenny  Stratford  (Bucks)  to  Coventry.  It  \va- 
probably  of  British  origin,  though  used  and  improved  by  the  Romans, 
who  hnd  on  it  their  station  of  Durocobriv;c  (Antoninus),  or  Forum 
DUn»  (Richard  of  Cirencestor),  now  Dunstable.  The  Ikening  or 
Ikeneld  Street,  also  of  British  origin,  runs  in  a  south-v. 
through  Duiurtablc.  The  third  r..  •,  military  i 

with  the  present  high  north  road  from  nearBaldock  (ll-r»-(  to  the 
ricinity  of  Bigglecwade,  where  the  modern  rood  makes  n  b.-nd,  while 
the  ancient  one  pursues  a  more  direct  course  through  TCI- 
llamh,  or  Cow  Comm  -nbridgeshlre.     It  is  suppa- 

a  Roman  road  from  the  I»lc  of  |.;i\   to  Cuml.rMp'  w. 
through  Bedfordshire  towards  F-  ord.     11,,   the  edge  of  a 

low  range  of  th.  '  .  ,.r,  near  Dunstable,  are 

the  remains  of  a  British  "tat  inn  or  town.     These  remains  consist  of  a 
vallum,  nearly  circular,  thrown  up  on  n  level  j.lain.  m, 
•pace  of  alxmt  9  acres.     The  banks  arc  from  8  to  14  fc<  < 
There  is  no  ditch  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  south-west  m, 
only  a  very  small  one  ;  on  the  north-west  Is  a  descent  to  the  meadows. 
Home  have  assigned  to  this  work  a  3ax<  \bout  a 

mile  wpntwarrl  of  this  is  an  .rkablc  earth-work,  call.  .1  T..I 

t*rnhoc  Cantle.     It  consists  of  a  lofty  circular  mount,  with  u  slight 
vallnm  round  iN  )«w.,  and  a  larger  one  of  an  irregular  form  »l 
distance  from  it.     On  the  south-east  side  of  this  Is  a  camj 
form  of  a  ;  t  long  and 

j*n<5tl'  'i-west  to  south-oast), 

de»  by  n  (nearly  entire  on  the  south-cast  » 

prot.'CtwJ  on  the  fourth  (the  south-west)  «idc  by  a  precipitous  descent 
The  imtpilar  work  Is  supposed  to  hare  been  of  British  and  the  paral- 

Roman  origin.    At  or  near  the  village  of  Sr.ndy,  al 
mile*  north  of  Biggleswade,  Camden  supposes  to  have  been  the  British 
or  Roman  town  called  3a\3nu  by  Ptolemwiu,  and  SolinM  in  the 


Chorography  of  the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna ;  but  it  is 
placed  by  recent  antiquaries  with  more  probability  at  Droitwich.  A 
large  Roman  camp  (once  perhaps  u  British  post),  called  popularly 
Caesar's  Camp,  may  be  traced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sandy.  It 
is  of  irregular  form,  being  adapted  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
incloses  about  80  acres.  There  are  circular  inclosures  of  earth  on  the 
beath  near  Loight  ml  at  about  four  miles  east  of  Bedford, 

near  the  road  to  Great  Harfonl  an.:  n.     The  laat  is  small 

but  of  considerable  !i.  :,-V.  with  openings  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  resembling  an  amphitheatre. 

In  the  struggle  maintained  by  the  Britons  against  their  Saxou 
invaders,  and  again  by  the  Saxons  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Danes,  Bedfordshire  appears  to  have  been  the  -<  ntest 

At  Bedford  a  battle  win  fought  in  571,  according  to  the  Saxon  < 
icle,   between  Cutha,  or  Cuthwulf,  brother  of  Ceanlin.  or  ('ealwin, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  the  Briton.*,  in  whit' 
routed.     Yet  although  this  success  was  gained  by  the  West  Saxons, 
the  county  was  comprehended  in  the  subsequently-formed  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  founded  by  a  body  of  Angles.     Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
is  said  to  have  Wn  buried  at  Bedford  ;  but  his  sepulchre  was  < 
away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Ouse.     In  the  Dani 
suffered  severely,  having  indeed  been  rui:  idcrs; 

but  it  was  repaired  by  Kdward  the  Elder,  son  and  M:.  \lfred 

the  Great   The  same  prince  afterwards  besieged  an.: 
now  Tempsford,  which  the  Danes  had  fortified.     In  lulu,  during  the 
war  between  Ethelre  1  II.  and  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark, 
invaded  this  county,  and  burnt  Bedford  and  Temesford;  but  in  1011 
the  county  returned  under  the  sway  of  Ethelred. 

An  account  of  the  castle  of  Bedford,  and  the  historical  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  has  been  given  in  the  article  BEI  • 

It  is  supposed  that  all  the  other  baronial  rootle*  in  tl 
any  note  had  been  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  John  ;  and  ij  i  s  pci-hap* 
owing  to  this  that  we  read  of  so  few  occurrences  in  Bedfordshire 
during  the  war  of  the  Roses.     This  county  was  the  scene  of  fi 
Hpicuuus  events  during  the  civil   war  between   Charles   1.  and  his 
parliament. 

Bedfordshire  possessed  several  monastic  establishments.  There- 
were  six  '  greater  monasteries,'  that  is,  monasteries  possessing  above 
2002.  clear  yearly  revenue,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution:  n 
Elstow  Abbey,  near  Bedford,  for  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  by  his  niece  Judith  ;  Dunstable  Priory, 
for  Black  Canons,  founded  by  King  Henry  1.  in  the  hitter  part  of  his 
reign ;  Warden  or  Warden,  otherwise  De  Sartis  .rden, 

once  a  market-town,  U  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Bedford,  IK  i 
Shefford  and  that  town),  founded  by  Walter  Espec  in  1135  for  ( 
cian  monks;  Woburn  Abbey,  for  Cistercian  monks,  founded  by  Hugh 
deBolebec  in  1145  ;  Chicksands  Priory,  near  Sheflbnl,  for  <  lilbertincs, 
founded  about  1150  by  Paine  de  Beauchamp  and  Roais  his  wife 
Newenham  Priory,  near  Bedford,  founded  in  the  t  i  ry  II. 

by  Simon  Beauchamp,  who  removed  hither  a  priory  of  Black  Canons 
from  St  Paul's,  Bedford.  There  were  many  minor  establishments, 
priories,  nunneries,  hospitals,  &c. 

Of  these  monastic  establishments  there  are  no  considerable  remains 
except  of  Dunstable  Priory,  Elstow  Abbey,  Newenhain  I'ri.  T\  ,  \\ 
Abbey,  and  Chicksmids  Priory.     The  parish  churches  of  Dun 

•tow  were  the  conventual  churches  ;  indeed  Dunntable  church 
i«  only  the  nave  of  the  original  structure.  These  exhibit  the  Norman 
intermingled  with  the  early  English  style  of  architu  I 

Among  the  parochial  churches  of  this  county  ore  some  relics  of 
earty  architecture.  The  tower  and  chancel  of  Clapham  church,  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  .  .  are  among  the  comparatively  few 

existing  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  date  and  style.  The  nave  of 
Pudiugton  church,  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  e.ounty,  has 
the  semi-circular  arch  and  x.igzag  moulding  >ir  of  the 

Norman  style  ;  the  same  style  is  also  conspicuous  on  the  south  door- 
!   St.  Peter's  at  Bedford,  and  on  the  doorways  of  the  churches 
at  Elstow.  Flilv-iek.  Thurleigh  ("ii  the  '  <culp- 

tiin-il  8  M,and 

a  ehapel  at  M  '  lunch  of  Felmer- 

idiam,  mi  the  OUKC,  not  far  1"  men  ;  other 

incomplete  tramp]  him-hc*  of  Eaton  Bray  and  Stud- 

it  y  of  the  county  ;  Barton-in-the- 

••  twecn  l.utoii  and  Bedford  ;  Leighton  Buzzard,  Tin  vey,  and, 
though  in  a  small  dcgrc  'ed  English  style,  which 

prevailed  in  the  1  Ith  eeiitni-y  and  "lish,  in  to  be 

traced  in  I..  .en,  and  Ampthill  rln. 

id;  in  Silsoe  chapel ;  and  in  some  ohurchee  already 

Colmworth,  Tingreth,  Man-ton  Morctuine.    Sane'. 

i'o|ile  of  the  per])endicular  style.     "The  material 

in  the  construction  of  the  churches  in  this  county 

was  the  stone  drawn   from  the  quarries  of  Totteruhoe  (a  village  in 

the  southern  part  of  Bedfordshire);  it  is  of  soft  quality,  admirably 

1  for  all   purposes  of  carving  and   internal  decoration,  but  as 

(•Hi-ling  little  resistance  to  the  weather,  its  substance  quickly  perishes 

when  applied  to  external  uses ;  hence  there  is  generally  in  this  district 

an  absence  of  that  outside  grandeur  and  elegance  of  form  which  meets 

the  eye  in  other  localities,  though  within  there  is  no  deficiency  either 

in  features  of  interest  or  beauty  of  detail  fciid  execution."     ('  Tht 
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Ecclesiastical  Topography  of  Bedford,'  published  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute.)  Dunstable,  Leighton  Buzzard,  and 
Luton  churches  are  perhaps  the  best  deserving  of  examination  of  any 
in  the  county. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  remains  of  baronial  castles 
in  Bedfordshire,  except  the  earth-works  which  mark  their  sites,  and 
which  may  be  observed  at  Bedford,  Eaton-Socon,  and  other  places. 

Bedfordshire  is  the  most  purely  agricultural  county  in  England, 
the  proportional  number  of  inhabitants  engaged  in  manufactures  and 
trade  being  very  small.  Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  county 
contains  any  persons  engaged  in  manufactures ;  the  comparatively 
few  persons  so  employed  might  with  equal  propriety  be  included 
among  the  class  engaged  in  trade  or  handicraft,  their  employment 
being  chiefly  either  lace-making  or  straw-plaiting.  In  1851  there 
were  five  savings  banks  in  the  county,  at  Ampthill,  Bedford,  Biggies- 
wade,  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  Luton.  The  amount  owing  to  depositors 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1851,  was  134.986/. 

l;KI>!  'XGTON.     [DURHAM.] 

BEDLIS.     [BETLIS.] 

BKDMiN'STER.     [BRISTOL.] 

BEDNo'RE,  a  district  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  range  of 
mountain''  called  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  the  north-west  quarter  of 
the  dominions  of  the  raja  of  Mysore,  and  overlooking  to  the  west  the 
provinces  of  Canara  and  Malabar.  The  range  on  the  summit  of  which 
Bednore  is  situated  is  elevated  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  presents  towards  the  west  a  very  rapid  slope,  which 
intercepts  and  breaks  the  clouds  brought  there  by  the  western 
monsoon.  The  climate  is  moist  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant.  The 
productions  of  the  district  of  Bednore,  which  are  raised  in  sufficient 
abundance  for  exportation,  are  betel-nut,  cardamoms,  pepper,  sandal- 
wood  ;  a  small  breed  of  cattle  is  also  reared.  Betel-nut  especially  is 
produced  in  large  quantities.  Bednore  imports  rice,  salt,  oil,  and 
cotton  goods  from  the  low  country.  The  roads  are  wretched,  and  the 
merchandise  is  mostly  carried  by  men. 

Bednore  district  was  conquered  by  Hyder  AH  in  1763,  and  remained 
attached  to  the  dominions  of  the  raja  of  Mysore  ;  but  the  mode  in 
which  that  prince  administered  the  Mysore  government  having  about 
the  year  1833  led  to  an  insurrection  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  the 
HritNh  government  assumed  the  entire  control  of  affairs,  in  terms 
of  a  treaty  formerly  agreed  to  between  the  parties. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Buchanan's  (Hamilton)  Journey  through  Mysore  ; 
Parliamentary  Papers  ;  East  Indian  Statistical  Papers,  1853.) 

BEDNORE,  the  capital  of  the  district  just  described,  is  situated 
in  13°  50'  N.  lat.,  75°  6'  E.  long.,  452  miles  S.S.E.  from  Bombay  and 
445  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Madras.  This  town  was  originally  called 
Biderhully,  signifying  Bamboo  Village;  but  when  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  hither  from  Ikery  the  name  was  altered  to  Bideruru, 
or  Bamboo  Place.  Previously  to  this  event  the  place  consisted  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Nilcunta  (one  of  the  titles  of  Siva)  and  a  few 
HMITI  Minding  houses,  governed  by  a  Brahmin  chief.  On  becoming  the 
seat  of  the  raja's  government  the  chief  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country  was  expended  there,  and  Bideruru  became  a  town  of  magni- 
tude. Its  situation  U  favourable  for  trade,  the  pass  leading  from 
Mangalore  through  Bednore  being  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  Western 
Ghauts.  When  attacked  and  taken  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1763  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  20,000  good  houses,  besides  meaner  dwellings.  The 
ground  on  which  it  stands  being  very  uneven  the  town  was  never 
closely  built,  and  it  occupied  an  area  the  circumference  of  which  was 
eight  miles.  The  place  was  defended  by  a  circle  of  woods,  hills,  and 
fortified  defiles.  Towards  the  centre  stood  the  raja's  palace,  built  on 
a  high  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  citadel  Hyder  added  some  new 
works,  established  an  arsenal  and  a  mint,  encouraged  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm. 

When  the  town  was  taken  by  Hyder  Ali  he  found  in  it  a  conside- 
rable amount  of  treasure.  In  1783  Bednore  was  taken  by  the  British 
under  General  Matthews,  but  Tippoo  re-conquered  it  in  the  following 
year.  The  palace  was  rebuilt  by  Tippoo  and  the  town  was  partly 
restored,  but  the  materials  employed  being  only  timber  and  mud 
were  ill  fitted  for  such  a  rainy  country.  At  the  period  of  Tippoo's  death 
.vn  contained  about  1500  houses ;  since  that  time  additions  have 
been  made  to  it.  No  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  trade,  for 
which  it  is  well  situated,  is  the  chief  support  of  the  place. 

(Rennell's  Memoir;  Mill's  British  India;  Wilks's  History  of  the 
South  of  India  ;  Buchanan's  (Hamilton)  Journey  through  Mysore.) 

BEDWKLTY,  Monmouthshire,  a  parish  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
i  in  the  hundred  of  Wentllooge.  The  village  of  Bedwelty  is 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  in  51°  41'  N.  lat.,  3°  11' 
W.  long. ;  30  miles  W.S.W.  from  Monmouth,  16  miles  N.W.  from 
Newport,  and  164  miles  W.  by  N.  from  London  :  the  population  of 
the  entire  parish  in  1851  was  27,183.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Monmouth  and  diocese  of  Llandaff. 
Bedwelty  Poor-Law  Union  contains  two  parishes,  with  an  area  of 
26,924  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  41,660. 

The  parish  of  Bedwelty  is  of  great  extent,  comprising  an  area  of 
15,440  acres,  and  stretching  for  several  miles  along  the  western 
bordur  of  the  county.  In  1847  a  new  parish  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses was  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  Bedwelty  parish,  and  parts  of 
the  parishe*  of  Aberyatruth,  Llangattock,  and  Llangynider.  It  is 


named  Beaufort.  Bedwelty  is  a  great  coal  and  iron  district;  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  connected  with  the  coal  and  iron  works. 
There  are  several  railways  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals.  TREDEQAH, 
a  market-town,  which  has  risen  into  considerable  local  importance  of 
late  years,  is  in  Bedwelty  parish. 

(Coxe's  History  of  Monmouthshire  ;  Cliffe's  Boole  of  South  Wales.) 

BEDWORTH,  Warwickshire,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Bedworth 
and  the  Kirby  division  of  the  hundred  of  Knightlow,  is  situated  ni'iir 
the  line  of  the  Coventry  Canal,  in  52°  29'  N.  lat.,  1°  28'  W.  long. ; 
distant  5  miles  N.  from  Coventry,  and  96  miles  N.W.  from  London  : 
the  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  3012.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 

Bedworth  is  on  the  road  from  Coventry  to  Nuneaton,  the  chief 
seats  of  the  ribbon  manufacture ;  which  manufacture  employs  many 
of  the  population  of  the  town.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  coal  pits, 
and  stone  quarries,  in  which  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed. 
Very  few  of  the  men  are  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

BEDWYN,  GREAT,  Wiltshire,  a  borough  and  market-town  in  the 
hundred  of  Kinwardstone.  The  town  is  situated  in  51°  25'  N.  lat., 
1°  35'  W.  long.,  8  miles  S.E.  from  Marlborough,  and  69  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway  to  Huugerford,  and 
thence  by  Froxfield:  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2193. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  bailiff,  and  constable,  who 
are  annually  elected  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts  and  diocese  of  Marlborough. 

Great  Bedwyn  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  when 
the  strong  earth- work  about  a  mile  north  of  the  present  town,  called 
Chisbury  Camp,  was  the  seat  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Wilts  and  Berks, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  Cissa,  who  then  held  the 
government  of  those  provinces  under  the  king  of  Wessex.  A  fierce 
and  undecided  battle  between  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Escuin, 
king  of  Wessex,  was  fought  near  this  spot  in  674.  On  the  south  of 
Bedwyn  was  a  Roman  villa,  the  remains  of  which  in  abundance  of 
tesserae,  bricks,  &c.,  are  frequently  found  in  a  wood  called  Castle  Copse, 
where  about  60  years  ago  were  discovered  an  entire  tesselated  pavement 
and  a  huge  leaden  cistern,  adjoining  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  foun- 
dations of  baths.  The  borough  sent  members  to  Parliament  from  the 
23rd  of  Edward  I.,  but  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  There  is  an  ancient  market-house  ;  the  market  is  held 
on  Tuesday.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  26th  of  July  for  toys,  &e.  The 
parish  was  formerly  very  large,  co-extensive  with  the  prebend  founded 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  contained  14,098  acres  ;  but  in  1405  the 
parish  of  Little  Bedwyn  was  formed  out  of  it  and  endowed  from  the 
prebend,  then  held  by  an  ecclesiastic,  but  shortly  afterwards  dissolved 
and  its  proceeds  given  to  the  first  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  parish 
now  contains  10,420  acres,  and  besides  the  town  has  twelve  hamlets 
scattered  over  the  area.  Seven  of  these  lying  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  parish  were  in  1844  formed  into  a  district  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes ;  and  a  handsome  church  has  been  erected  at  East  Grafton  : 
the  population  of  East  Grafton  district  in  1851  was  1046.  The  old 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  cruciform,  with  a  fine  square  tower 
rising  from  the  intersection,  and  containing  an  excellent  peal  of  bellb. 
The  nave  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the  building,  and  is  of  the  semi- 
Norman  style  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  but  its  aisles  and  clerestory 
are  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  well-developed  chancel  is  a  fine 
example  of  very  plain  decorated  work,  erected  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  transepts  built  not  more  than  four  or 
five  years  later,  between  1306  and  1312,  are  handsome  specimens  of 
the  same  style.  The  whole  building  is  constructed  of  flint  with  free- 
stone dressings,  piers,  and  arches.  In  the  south  end  of  the  transept 
are  two  recesses,  one  containing  the  figure  of  a  cross-legged  knight 
representing  Sir  Adam  de  Stock,  who  died  in  1312,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  transept ;  the  other  containing  a 
Purbeck  slab  with  the  indent  of  a  brass  cross  and  a  legend  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Adam's  son,  Sir  Roger  de  Stock,  who  died  in  1333. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  figure  in  armour  resting  on  an  altar  tomb,  repre- 
senting Sir  John  Seymour,  father  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  and  of 
Edward,  first  duke  of  Somerset  of  that  family.  Another  monument 
of  marble  is  to  the  memory  of  William,  the  second  duke,  and  of 
Frances  Devereux,  his  second  duchess.  William,  the  third  duke,  and 
Francis,  the  fifth,  with  many  other  members  of  this  family,  also  lie 
in  the  chancel.  There  are  two  large  schools  ;  one  at  Bedwyn,  built  in 
1835  for  200  scholars,  and  one  at  East  Graftou  built  in  1846  for  an 
equal  number.  There  are  also  a  small  charity  school  endowed  for 
the  free  education"  of  10  scholars,  and  two  private  day-schools,  in 
which  are  instructed  from  20  to  30  pupils  of  both  sexes.  At  Wilton, 
one  of  the  hamlets,  is  a  meeting-house  for  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
Tottenham  Park,  the  noble  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  is  in 
this  parish,  where  also  there  is  a  private  chapel  in  the  house  which 
contains  70  sittings,  and  a  school  for  30  children  beautifully  situated 
in  the  grounds. 

(Correspondent  at  Great  Bedwyn.) 

BEEDER,  a  considerable  province  of  Hindustan,  forming  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  and  lying  between  17°  ami  :'<>' 
N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  Bejapore  and  Aurungabad  ;  N.  by 
Aurungabad  and  Berar ;  E.  by  Gundwana  and  Hyderabad ;  and 
S.  by  Hyderabad. 


BEEDER. 


in-.ntA. 


The  province  of  Bcoder  in  divided  into  seven  districts,  namely, 
Calberga,  Naldroog,  AkulcoUh.  Calliany,  Boeder,  Nandeer,  and  Patrce. 

The  turface  of  the  province  is  hilly,  but  cannot  be  called  moun- 
tainous. It  U  watered  by  several  small  streams,  and  is  intersected 
liy  the  Beemah,  Manjera,  Kislna,  and  Oodavery  rivers  ;  the  Bceuiah, 
which  is  a  principal  branch  of  the  Kistna,  is  a  sacred  river  of  the 
Hindoos.  The  aoil  of  Boeder  is  generally  productive.  Previous  to 
the  Mohammedan  conquest  the  province  is  said  to  have  been  thickly 
peopled,  but  its  population  has  since  much  decreased.  The  Hindoo* 
exceed  the  Mohammedans  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Deccaa  in  1295,  the  founder  of  the  Bhomenee 
dynasty,  Allah  ud  Deen,  took  up  his  residence  at  Colberga,  the  capital 
of  the  district  of  that  name,  in  17"  1U'  N.  lat,  76°  56'  E.  long. 
Although  once  the  capital  of  a  Hindoo  and  afterwards  of  a  Moham- 
medan sovereign,  Calberga  has  since  become  a  place  of  no  importance. 
The  province  was  brought  under  subjection  by  the  Moguls  in  the 
reign  of  Aurungzebe,  but  was  wrested  from  the  successors  of  that 
prince  in  1717  by  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  the  sovereign  of  Hydprabad,  and 
h.xs  since  continued  in  the  occupation  of  the  successive  Nizams. 

I'  s  British  India;  Hennell's  Memoir;  Fcrishta's  Hittory  of  the 


BEEDER,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
in  17"  55'  N.  lat,  77°  35'  E.  long.  ;  it  is  78  mile-.  N.W.  from  Hydera- 
bad, and  426  miles  E.S.E.  from  Bombay.  Some  years  back  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  six  miles  in  circumference,  with  round 
towers  at  intervals.  The  space  between  this  wall  and  the  town  is  a 
level  and  open  place,  a  mode  of  building  a  town  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  India. 

Boeder  was  founded  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  city  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  by  Ahmed  Shah  Bhomenee,  who  gave  to  it  the  name 
of  Ahmedabad,  and  transferred  to  it  the  seat  of  his  government  from 
Calberga. 

I'.KEF  ISLAND.     [Viuorx  ISLAXDS.] 

BEER  ALSTON,  Devonshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Beer 
Ferris  and  hundred  of  Roborough.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  picturesque 
neighbourhood  between  the  rivers  Tamar  and  Tavy,  2  miles  above 
their  confluence,  in  50°  28'  N.  lat,  4°  12'  W.  long.,  34  miles  S.W. 
from  Exeter,  14  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Plymouth,  and  212  mi  lea 
W.S.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  entire  parish  of  Beer 
Ferris  in  1851  was  3401;  the  population  of  the  town,  taken  in 
August  1849  was,  we  are  informed,  1836.  The  living  of  Beer  Ferris 
in  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes  and  diocese  of  Exeter. 

According  to  Rindon  it  was  given  by  William  I.  soon  after  the  con- 
quest to  the  French  family  of  Alencon,  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  "  this  honour,"  says  Hisdon,  "  as  well  as 
Beer-Ferrer  ~ly  called  Berc  Ferris,  was  held  by  Henry 

PVfTers  ;  and  Martin  Ferrers,  the  last  of  that  ancient  house,  was  put 
In  special  trust  to  defend  the  sea-coast  against  the  invasion  of  the 
French  iti  Ivhvanl  1  1  1.'s  time."  Towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century 
it  belonged  to  Alexander  Champernowne  of  Darlington,  and  through 
his  grand-daughter  it  descended  to  Robert  Willoughby,  Lord  Brooke. 
It  U  now  th*  property  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  Beer  Ferris  is  the  name  of  the 
parish,  Beer  Alston  that  of  the  town,  while  the  village  surrounding 
the  church  is  called  Beer  Town.  The  coast  line  of  the  parish  along 
the  rivers  Tamar  and  Tavy  U  considered  to  be  25  miles  long.  In  the 
pariah  arc  four  mines,  all  of  silver-lead,  and  all  in  full  work.  At  \Veir 
Quay,  on  the  Tamar,  is  a  large  smelling-houne  for  smelling  uilver, 
lead,  and  tin.  The  parish  is  locally  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
ottlUtrdi  of  black  cherries. 

The  parish  church  of  Beer  Ferris  is  of  Ihe  decorated  style  of  English 
architecture  ;  it  wa.i  built  in  1333.  The  founder's  tomb  on  the  north 
•ide  of  the  chancel  is  very  fine.  There  are  several  curious  monuments 
of  other  members  of  the  Ferrers  family,  and  some  of  the  Champer- 
nownes.  In  Beer  Alston  is  an  ancient  chapel  built  in  the  beginning 
of  the  l«th  century.  It  has  however  been  long  dismantled,  having 
been  used  as  the  pariah  workhouse  up  to  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor- 
Law.  It  is  now  used  as  a  bam.  A  new  district  chapel  was  erected 
in  1848  in  Beer  Alston.  There  are  two  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  Dissenters  in  the  town.  There  are  no  other  public  buildings  calling 
for  notice.  The  town  is  now  in  a  tolerably  flourishing  state  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  large  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines 
the  house  accommodation  is  somewhat  straitened.  The  increase  of 
the  parish  and  its  condition  in  1851  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
returns  of  population  and  houses  for  1841  and  1851  :  —  in  1841  the 
population  was  2142,  in  1851  it  was  3401  :  in  1841  there  were  415 
inhabited  houses,  13  uninhabited,  and  one  building;  in  1851  Un- 
inhabited houses  were  041,  the  uninhabited  7,  while  6  new  houses 
were  being  built 

Beer  Alston  was  an  ancient  borough  by  prescription,  although  it 
did  not  Mod  members  to  Parliament  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
election  of  members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  of  the  portreeve  and 
"*fer  municipal  officers,  took  place  in  the  open  air  under  a  large  oak 
t«*  The  borough  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

J     '  ^'T*y  °f  ""  °nHU*  °f  DtVm  '  Comn*ni'Mtionfnm  Bttr 


BEER-SHEBA.'Wellof  the  Oath,'  a  spot  in  •  „,-   Holy  Land,  so 
•  Own  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.),  became  in 


after-times  the  lite  of  a  city.    The  city  of  Beer-Sheba  wa 
Ihe  southern  extremity  of  the  Holy  Laud,  in  i :. 

about  25  miles  8.  by  W.  from  Hebron,  and  42  miles  S.S.W.  from  Jeru- 
salem. The  name  is  still  preserved  ;  and  two  ancient  will*  .iml  exten- 
sive ruins  mark  the  site.  Under  the  Human  empire  Beer-Sheba  was 
a  large  village  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  occupied  by  a  Roman 
garrison.  The  Roman  road  from  Klath  to  Jerusalem  paaaed  through 
or  near  Beer-Sheba.  (Dictionary  of  Gredi  and  Human  Oeoyraphy.) 

BKES,  ST.      [CUMBKRLAKD.l 

liKKSTON'.       [CHESHIRE.]' 

UEdHAHMI,  or  BAGHERMI,  is  a  country  in  Central  Africa, 
extending  southward,  probably  to  10°  N.  lat. :  it*  northern  boundary 
reaches  nearly  to  the  Lake  Tchad,  perhaps  to  12*  30'  N.  lat  The 
western  boundary  runs  (about  18°  E.  long.)  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Shory,  which  empties  itHclf  into  the 
Tchad  from  the  south-east  On  the  east  it  seems  to  extend  to  the 
country  of  Dar-Zoluh,  or  Wadai.  Some  small  kingdoms  which 
extend  along  the  river  Shory,  separate  on  the  west  Begharmi  from 
Bornou. 

From  the  swampy  southern  shores  of  Lake  Tchad  the  country  rises 
imperceptibly  for  a  considerable  distance,  aud  then  the  surface  begins 
to  swell  into  hill.",  which  by  degrees  attain  the  height  of  mountains. 
The  hilly  and  mountainous  portion  of  it  belongs  to  Begharmi.     The 
greatest  port  of  the  country  is  covered  with  thick  forests,  chief! y  inha- 
bited by  the  ferocious  animals  which  ore  common  in  this  part  of 
Africa.     It  is  also  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  rivers  and 
courses,  and  contains  numerous  lakes.  The  river  Shary,  which  pi 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Begharmi,  enters  the  level  country 
as  a  considerable  stream,  being  at  Kussery  about  400  yards  wide. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  said  to  be  numerous,  and  distin- 
guished among  other  negro  nations  for  their  warlike  disposition  as 
well  as  for  their  progress  in  industrial  arts.  It  would  appear  that 
they  have  not  embraced  the  Islam,  but  are  still  idolaters.  Some 
years  ago  they  effected  their  own  deliverance  from  the  yoke  imposed 
on  them  by  Saboun,  a  former  Sultan  of  Wadai.  They  carry  on  fre- 
quent wars  with  the  people  of  Bornou.  The  capital  of  Begharmi  is 
said  to  be  Mesna.  The  horses  of  Begharmi  ore  represented  as  being 
of  very  excellent  breed. 

The  flat  country  extending  between  Begharmi  and  the  Lake  Tchad 
is  the  abode  of  a  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs  called  the  Shouaas,  who 
have  numerous  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

(Dunham's  Trarcls  ;  Balbi's  Gfograph 

BEHRING'S  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  North  Pacific,  100  mile* 
E.  from  Cape  Kamtchatka.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Behriiig,  the 
Russian  navigator,  on  his  return  to  Kamtchatka  from  his  voyage  of 
discovery  on  the  coast  of  America  in  1741.  Soon  after  ><••>. ,.  Kamt- 
chatkadales  went  over  to  the  island  to  hunt  the  sea-otter,  foxes,  and 
other  animals  for  their  skins.  It  was  uninhabited  at  thn  time  of  it< 
discovery,  and  woo  barren  in  the  extreme,  without  a  shrub  on  it*  sur- 
face, the  only  firewood  being  what  was  cast  on  the  beach.  It  has 
HJnce  become  an  important  trading  station,  aud  vessels  from  Okhotzk 
ami  Kamtchatka,  trading  to  the  numerous  islands  in  these  seas,  gene- 
rally winter  here.  Fresh  water  is  found  on  the  island. 

Hearing's  Island  is  high,  steep,  and  cliffy  to  the  north-wi-t.  but 
slopes  gradually  down  to  the  southern  shores,  which  are  low.  Nearly 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  island  coast  is  rocky.  The  north  point  of  thu 
island  is  in  55°  22'  N.  lat,  165°  51'  E.  long. 

BEHIMMi'S  STRAIT,  which  connects  the  Pacific  with  the 
Ocean,  is  formed  by  Uie  approach  of  the  continents  of  Amen 
Asia :    the  two  nearest  points  of  these  continents  respectively  am 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  east,  and  East  Cape  to  the  wivt,  which 
are  distant  only  50  miles  from  each  other  in  a  north-west  mid  soufh- 
e.int  direction.     They  are  both  bold  and  high  promontories,  but  the 
hills  on  the  American  side  are  more  ragged  and  peaked.    About  a 
mile  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wai  -lioro 

begins,  which  continues  all  the  way  lo  Kolzebue  Sound.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  in  the  strait  is  about  32  fathoms ;  the  bottom  in  soft 
mud  in  the  middle,  and  sandy  towards  each  shore.  About  midway 
across  are  three  islands,  colled  the  Itiomedet,  the  largesl  of  which 
(Uatmanoff)  is  about  four  miles  long;  the  next  (Kruzenstern)  nearly 
two  miles,  and  the  last  a  mere  rock.  Neither  these  islands  nor  the 
adjacent  shores  are  permanently  inhabited,  though  frequently  visited 
by  the  Esquimaux  in  their  <•  • 

This  strait  derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated  Russian  navigator, 
VitiiH  Bchring,  who  in  I7.'s  left  Kamtchatka  aud  made  a  coasting 
voyage  to  the  northward,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
ever  paused  East  Cape.  To  our  own  countryman  Cook  we  are  indebted 
fur  more  accurate  information  about  this  strait,  as  well  as  to  Captain 
Beeohey,  who  has  in  more  recent  times  visited  and  carefully  examined 
it.  The  ice  in  these  seas  does  not  present  so  formidable  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  navigator  as  that  in  Baffin's  Bay.  The  prevailing  current 
appears  to  set  thrwnrh  the  strait  to  the  northward,  but  it  has  not  that 
decided  character  which  it  has  farther  to  the  northward,  where  along 
ierican  coast  it  runt  strong  to  the  north-east. 

I'.KIirr.  or  .JimirN  (it,,,i<upa).    [CABIIMKRK;  HINDUSTAN.] 

I'.KIHA,   a   province  of  Portugal,   situated   between   39°   28'  aud 
41"  20'  N.  lat,  6°  38'  and  8°  53'  W.  long.,  in  bounded  N.  by  I 
Douro-e-Minho  and  Tras-os -Monies,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tin 


BEIRA. 


BEIRUT. 


o;o 


river  Douro ;  S.  and  S.W.  by  Alemtejo  and  Estremadura  ;  E.  by  Leon 
and  Spanish  Estremadura ;  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
greatest  length  north  to  south  is  about  120  miles ;  the  greatest  width 
east  to  west  is  about  115  miles ;  the  length  of  coast  is  about  80  miles. 
The  area  is  9765  square  miles  :  the  population  in  1841  was  1,455,146. 
The  province  is  divided  into  three  parts,  or  minor  provinces,  and  six 
districts,  which,  with  their  respective  areas  and  populations,  are  as 
follows  : — 


Provinces. 


Beira  Alta       .     Vizeu 
Beira  Bai*a    . 


Districts 


Sq.  Miles.          Pop.  in  1841. 


Douro 


, 
Castello  Branco 

Porto      . 

Aveiro 

Coiffibra 


1291 
2128 
2474 
1037 
1458 
1327 

9765 


289,038 
197,470 
128,730 
361,600 
233,945 
244,303 


1,455,140 

Beira  Alta  (High  Beira)  is  comprised  between  the  river  Douro  and 
the  Serra  de  Estrella,  with  the  Serra  de  Alcoba  for  its  western  limit ; 
Beira  Buixa  (Low  Beira),  between  the  Serra  de  Estrella  and  the  Tagus ; 
and  Douro,  between  the  Serra  de  Alcoba  and  the  coast  formerly 
called  Beira  Mar,  or  Maritime  Beira. 

The  6  districts  are  subdivided  into  45  comarcas,  or  judiciary  divi- 
sions, 164  concelhos,  or  communal  divisions,  and  1575  parishes,  as 
follows : — 


Districts. 


Comarcas.         Concclhos. 


Vizeu 10  40 

Guarda      ......  7  30 

Castello  Branco       ....  5  17 

Porto 9  21 

Aveiro  ......  7  24 

Coimbra    ......  7  32 

45  1G4 


Parishes. 
344 
344 
151 
371 
172 
193 

1575 


Surface. — Two  mountain  ranges  occupy  the  central  parts  of  this 
province — the  Serra  de  Eatrella  and  the  Serra  de  Alcoba;  besides 
which  the  Sierra  de  Gato  enters  from  Spain,  and  fills  up  much  of  the 
southern  part.  The  Serra  de  Estrella,  which  at  some  points  has  an 
elevation  of  7500  feet  above  the  sea,  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province,  and  crossing  it  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
enters  Estremadura,  where  it  takes  the  names  of  Serra  de  LouzaO  and 
Serra  do  Junto,  and  terminates  on  the  coast  between  Torres  Vedras 
and  Lisbon.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella  is  a  plain 
9  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide,  covered  with  snow  till  the  month  of 
June,  and  containing  several  deep  lakes.  The  Serra  de  Estrella  is 
chiefly  composed  of  a  gray  granite.  It  is  the  Mons  Henninius  of  the 
Romans.  The  other  mountain  range,  the  Serra  de  Alcoba,  commences 
at  the  banks  of  the  Douro  ;  it  extends  in  a  southern  direction,  and 
then  turning  to  the  west  terminates  at  Cape  Mondego.  The  highest 
part  of  this  serra,  called  the  Cabeca  do  C'afl  (Dog's  Head),  is  1760  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cape  Mondego  is  696  feet  high.  The 
Serin  de  Estrella  slopes  rapidly  on  both  flanks  ;  on  the  south-east  iuto 
I  ley  of  the  Zezere,  which  separates  it  from  the  branches  of  the 
Siurni  de  Gato  ;  on  the  north-west  into  the  valley  of  the  Mondego, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Serra  de  Alcoba.  The  eastern  flank  of 
the  Serra  de  Alcoba  is  steep,  but  the  western  sinks  gradually  down 
Into  a  wide  plain,  sometimes  sandy  and  sometimes  swampy,  which 
extends  to  the  coast.  The  valley  of  the  Mondego  is  generally  wide, 
very  fertile,  and  abundantly  watered.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
iiiii.^t  beautiful  valleys  in  the  peninsula.  The  other  valleys  are  small, 
«md  run  irregularly  among  the  numerous  offsets  which  branch  out  from 
the  main  mountain  ranges  and  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  province. 

Rivers. — The  Douro  flows  along  the  whole  of  the  northern  boundaiy 
of  Beira,  and  the  Tagus  forms  the  lowest  part  of  its  southern  boundary. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  formed  partly  by  the  Elgas,  which  flows 
southward  into  the  Tagus,  and  partly  by  the  Turoues,  which  flows 
northward  into  the  Douro.  The  Mondego  is  the  largest  river  of  the 
interior.  It  riaes  in  the  Lago  Escura  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  and 
flown  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  the  small  town  of  Fornos,  when  it 
turns  to  the  south-west,  and  afterwards  to  the  south  ;  it  then  takes 
an  eastern  course  and  flows  past  Coimbra  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters 
by  an  lestuary  at  Figueira.  The  Mondego  receives  numerous  affluents 
on  the  left  bank  from  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  and  a  few  on  the  right 
from  the  Serra  de  Alcoba.  Its  whole  course  is  about  100  miles.  The 
head-streams  of  the  Coa  rise  partly  in  the  Sierra  de  Gato  and  partly 
in  the  Serra  de  Estrella ;  the  river  flows  northward  to  the  Douro, 
receiving  on  the  west  bank  the  Pinhel  and  the  Lamegal.  The  Vouga 
flows  in  a  west-north-west  direction  to  the  sea  between  Aveiro  and 
Orar.  The  Zezere  traverses  the  south-eastern  flank  of  the  Serra 
de  Estrella ;  it  afterwards  flows  southward,  enters  Estremadura,  and 
falls  into  the  Tagus.  The  smaller  rivers  are  very  immerous. 

Climate  and  Productions. — The  general  character  of  Beira  is  moun- 
tainous and  hilly.  The  highest  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year ;  but  the  slopes  afford 
abundant  pasturage  to  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  whilst 
forests  of  oaks  and  chestnuts  supply  plenty  of  nourishment  to  herds 
of  nwine.  The  low  districts  are  hot,  and  in  some  parts  damp  and 
unhealthy,  but  they  produce  abundant  crops  of  maize.  In  the  upland 


levels  extensive  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  afford  evidence  of 
fertile  soil  and  industrious  cultivation.  The  valley  of  the  Moudego 
produces  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  other  fruits,  and  the  terraces  of 
the  mountains  which  inclose  it  are  planted  with  vines  and  olive- 
trees.  The  honey  of  Beira  is  in  great  repute.  Small  game  is  in 
abundance,  and  the  streams  as  well  as  the  coast  supply  plenty  of 
fish.  Salt  is  made  from  sea-water  on  the  coast.  The  inhabitants  are 
generally  employed  in  agriculture,  the  pasturing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  and  in  the  fisheries  oil  the  coast ;  and  a  tolerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  olive-oil,  maize,  oranges,  lemons,  wool,  honey,  wax,  salt, 
hams,  ewe-milk  cheese,  and  other  products.  Some  coarse  earthen- 
ware is  made. 

Towns. —  Coimbra  is  the  capital  of  Beira.  [COIMBKA.]  Almeida,  & 
fortified  town,  is  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  Coa  and  the  Turones, 
95  miles  N.E.  from  Coimbra.  Ita  strong  position  near  the  frontier, 
only  30  miles  from  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  has  made 
it  a  place  of  considerable  military  importance.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  under  Massena  in  1810,  and  retaken  by  the  Anglo-Spanish 
army  in  1811  :  population,  6000.  Areiro,  30  miles  N.N.W.  from 
Coimbra,  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  rcstuary  of  the 
Vouga.  The  town  is  encircled  by  an  ancient  wall,  outside  of  which 
are  four  suburbs.  Aveiro  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of  sand- 
hills formed  by  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vouga,  which  forms  a 
small  haven.  Over  this  bar  vessels  that  do  not  draw  above  8  or  9  feet 
of  water  may  safely  pass.  The  small  gulf  opposite  the  town  is 
covered  with  little  islands,  on  which  the  inhabitants  make  great 
quantities  of  common  salt;  this  article,  oranges,  and  salt-fish  form 
their  principal  branch  of  export.  The  lampreys  of  the  Vuuga,  and 
the  shell-fish  of  that  part  of  the  coast  are  in  great  request.  Castello 
Branco,  64  miles  E.S.E.  from  Coimbra,  stands  on  a  hill  encircled  by 
walls  and  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle  (the  '  White  Castle,'  which  gives 
name  to  the  town) :  population,  6000.  Oaslcl  Jiodriyo  is  a  small 
fortified  town  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  18  miles  K.  from  Almeida. 
Feira,  14  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Oporto,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain.  It 
contains  a  church  and  an  hospital :  population,  2000.  Figueira, 
24  miles  W.S.W.  from  Coimbra,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  stands  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Mondego.  The  harbour  is 
difficult  for  large  vessels  to  enter.  It  has  an  active  commerce,  arising 
chiefly  from  the  export  of  salt,  olive-oil,  wine,  raisins,  oranges,  and 
other  products  of  the  province ;  and  is  a  favourite  bathing-plaoe  : 
population,  6500.  Guarda,  a  fortified  town,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Lancia  Oppidana  of  the  Romans,  66  miles  N.E.  from  Coimbra,  stands 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Serra  de  Estrella.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  suffragan  of  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon.  It  is  surrounded  by 
ancient  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  is  further  defended  by  a  citadel. 
It  contains  a  handsome  cathedral  and  a  large  bishop's  palace  :  popu- 
lation, 3000.  San  Joan  da  Pesqueira,  a  fortified  town  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Douro,  70  miles  E.  from  Oporto,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Douro,  the  river  here  having  a  fall  which 
prevents  further  progress  upwards:  population,  1700.  Lamrgo, 
46  miles  E.  from  Oporto,  and  36  miles  N.N.E.  from  Viseu,  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  Serra  Penuda,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Balsamao, 
a  small  affluent  of  the  Douro.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  lias 
an  old  castle.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  the  patriarch  of 
Lisbon,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and  a  large  bishop's  palace.  It  has 
some  good  streets  and  handsome  houses,  and  there  are  some  inter- 
esting remains,  Roman  and  Moorish  :  population,  9000.  Montemor-o- 
Viitho,  12  miles  W.S.W.  from  Coimbra,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mondego.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  a  fortress  : 
population,  2500.  Ocar,  16  miles  N.  from  Aveiro,  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ovar  which  enters  the  sestuary  of  tho  Vouga.  It 
is  a  well-built  town,  with  well-paved  and  clean  streets.  The  harbour 
is  protected  by  a  mole.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  an  active  fishery, 
and  have  also  some  foreign  commerce  :  population,  10,500.  Pinhel, 
12  miles  N.N.W.  from  Almeida,  and  26  miles  N.N.E.  from  Guarda, 
stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Pinhel,  near  its  entrance  iuto 
the  Coa.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  a 
bishop's  palace,  a  town-hall,  and  schools  of  Latin  and  Rhetoric.  It 
is  ornamented  with  handsome  fountains  :  population,  2500.  Trancoso, 
26  miles  E.  from  Viseu,  stands  in  a  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by 
ancient  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by  four  large  gates 
and  three  small  ones.  It  is  also  defended  by  an  old  fortress  :  popu- 
lation, 1300.  Viseu,  50  miles  N.N.E.  from  Coimbra,  stands  on 
elevated  ground,  which  is  covered  with  vines,  olive-trees,  and  various 
kinds  of  fruit-trees.  The  town  is  not  well  built.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  and  contains  a  cathedral. 
It  has  a  college  preparatory  for  the  university  of  Coimbra,  and  a 
larv;:  liN.ipital.  It  has  two  large  si|imivs,  in  MIIC  uf  which  is  annually 
held  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  Portugal.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and 
contains  remains  of  Roman  and  gothic  buildings,  and  some  of  the 
houses  are  of  Moorish  architecture  :  population,  7000. 

(Map  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knoioledye ; 
Antillou  ;  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Resume  tjini/rn/i/ii'/ue  de  la  Peninsule 
Jbcrique,  Paris,  1827;  Miuano,  Diccionario  Geoyrajico  ;  Dictionnairc 
Geoyraphique  f/nivcrsel.) 

BEIRUT,  or  BEYRUT,  is  a  town  of  Syria,  iii  the  pashalio  of  Acre, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  situated  on  tho  south  side  of  an 


•n  BEIRUT. 

open  bay,  in  83'  50'  N.  lat,  35*  27'  E.  long.,  distant  40  mile*  S.S.W. 
from  Tripoli,  and  «0  milrs  W.N.W".  from  Damascus,  of  which  Beirut 
in  the  port  It  was  a  Phoenician  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
called  Blrytus  and  aim  Bery'tiis  (Dionysius  Periegetes).  Diodotus 
Tryphon  entirely  destroyed  it  about  ac.  140,  but  after  the  conquest 
of  Syria  by  the  Romans  it  was  rebuilt  near  the  Bite  of  the  ancient 
city.  Augustus,  who  mode  it  a  colony,  called  it  after  his  daughter 
Colon  i»  Julia  Augusta  Felix  IJerytus,  and  medals  were  afterwards 
•track  in  honour  of  the  Roman  emperors,  bearing  the  legend  Colonia 
Felix  Berytus.  (Plin.  v.  20.)  Herod  the  Great  held  in  l'..-.-yt..-  the 
mock  trial  orer  his  two  sons.  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great,  erected  here  a  theatre,  an  amphitheatre,  and  baths,  and  insti- 
tuted games.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  bis  father  Vespasian  at  this  city.  Ben-tun  was  famous 
for  the  study  of  the  law,  for  which  there  was  a  celebrated  school  in 
the  city,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  Severus. 

Coin«  of  Brrytu*  from  the  Brltinb  Ma<enm,  actual  ilzt. 


The  Emperor  M.  Aurcl.  Anton  inn*. 


The  Emperor  H>crinu«. 

The  splendour  of  this  school  which  preserved  in  the  East  the 
language  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans,  may  be  computed  to  hare 
lasted  from  the  3rd  to  tin-  middle  of  the  6th  century.  (Qibbon, 
:  i  Appian  the  martyr  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  studied  in 
the  school  of  Berytus.  In  A.D.  551  Berytus  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake. 

i  the  Saracens  overran  Syria,  Berytus  fell  into  their  hands. 
tt  was  taken  from  th>-m  in  1111  l>y  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  but 
retaken  by  Salad  in  in  11*7.  During  the  Holy  Wars  it  often  changed 
master*.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  fabled  victory  of  St.  George  over 
the  dragon.  Till  the  year  1791  the  French  had  a  factory  at  Beirut, 
but  they  were  expelled  by  Djer.zar,  pasha  of  Acre,  who  seized  the 
place  from  the  emir  of  the  Druses,  to  whom  it  then  liclongcd,  and 
placed  a  Turkish  garrison  in  it  The  town  was  bombarded  and  taken 
by  the  English  in  1840. 

Beirut  is  now  commercially  the   most  important  place  in  Syria, 
and  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  the  Dru*c*  and  Maronitea,  who 
export  cottons  and  silks,  and*  receive  in   return   rice,  tobacco,  and 
money,  which  they  exchange  for  the  corn  of  the  Bekaa  and   Hauran. 
The    British    manufactures   iiM]...rt.>l    into    l'»-init   are   transmitted 
through   Damascus  to  Baghdad,  ntirl  through  Aleppo  to  the  towns  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia.    The  imports  include  cambrics,  cotton 
twint,  ralicoes,  indigo,  shawls,  printed  goods,  shirtings,  an<l 
kcrrhiefs;  the  exports  are  chiefly  raw  silk  and  cotton,  akin*. 
madder,  gum,  galls,  fruit,  sponges,  and  tobacco. 

Beirut  contains  few  trace*  of  Hs  former  splendour  :  a  bath,  pieces 
of  granite  columns,  several  of  which  were  still  standing  when  Pococke 
visited  the  place,  and  a  few  other  fragment*,  are  all  that  now  remain. 
But  a  great  nuniVr  of  granite  columns  may  be  seen  along  the  shore 
beneath  the  wat«r,  and  port  of  the  present  mole  is  composed  of 
thmn.  r'n.tii  th.-  •Irbri*  without  the  present  walls,  it  appears  that  the 
ancirnt  town  occupi«l  a  larger  space  than  the  modern,  which  is  but 
a  small  place.  The  walls  ore  strengthened  by  several  towers,  and 
there  are  five  gates  to  the  city.  It  receives  a  copious  supply  of 
water  from  a  (mall  river  called  Nahr  Beirut,  which  rises  in  Mount 
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Libanus,  and  flows  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  from  the  town  ;  the. 
water  is  conveyed  by  a  canal  which  was  cut  by  Djezzar  pasha,  i 
received  into  reservoirs  and  fountains.     The  streets  are  nanw 
dirty  :  the  house*  are  mostly  built  of  stone.     The  town  is  commanded 
by  some  low  hills  to  the  south-east     It*  population  is  eating- 
15,000  persons,   of   whom  the   Turks   form   one-third.      There    is  a 
large  and  well-built  mosque  in  the  city,  which  was  formerly  a  <  'hristian 
church  dedicated  to  St  John.     The  suburbs  of  the  town  are  as  Urge 
as  the  city  itself. 

Beirut  stands  at  the  verge  of  a  beautiful  plain,  varied  with  small 
hills,  and  extending  to  the  foot  of  Mount  ;nding 

country  is  covered  with  kiosks,  and  enriched  with  groves  of 
olives,  palms,  and  orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry-trees ;  behind 
rises  the  lofty  chain  of  Libanus.     No  corn  is  produced  aniiiiul  thr 
town ;  a  light  red   wine  is  made  on  Mount  Libanus,  which  is  cheap 
and  good  ;  but  raw  silk  is  the  staple,  which   \  .,  and 

figs  is  exported  to  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo.     Game  is  abui 
the  beef  from  Libanus  is  excellent,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  may  be 
procured  good  and  cheap. 

The  bay  of  Beirut  is  large,  and  the  anchorage  good,  though  open 
to  the  northward  ;  formerly  there  was  a  port,  but  i , 
a  small  mole  sufficient  to  shelter  boats.    The  entrance  ? 
is   too  shallow  to  admit  large  vessels.      There  is  a  rise  ami 
about  two  feet,  but  no  regular  tide.     In  1841   the  r  vessels 

which  arrived   at   Beirut  was  883  (of  which  85  w. 
aggregate  tonnage  amounted  to  38,441,  and  the  value  «f  thr  cargoes 
to  66.748Z. ;  in  the  same  year  381  vessels  cleared  out,  and  the  v; 
the  cargoes  which  left  the  port  was  25,1 28i. 

(Pococke's  Trarcli  in  tkc  East;  Volney's  TrateU  in  Syria  ;  Browne's 
Travdi  ;  Macgregor's  Commercial  Statiifirt.) 

BEITH,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Beith  and 
district  of  Cunningham,  is  situated  in  55°  45'  N.  lat.,  4°  40'  W.  long., 
distant  22  miles  N.  from  Ayr,  and  62  miles  W.S.W.  from  Kdinbnrgh. 

The  parish  of  Beith,  a  part  of  which  runs  into  Renfrewshire,  is 
about  4  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.      On  the 
north-east  side  of  the  parish  there  i«  a  ridge  of  hills,  from  which 
the   land   slopes   to   the   south  and    west     Its   lowest  - 
Kilbimie  Loch  is  90  feet,  and  ( 'uff'  Hill,  l>.V2  fret  al» 

level  of  the  sea.     The  parish  •.  all   11,000  acres,  500  acres 

being  in  Renfrewshire :  the  population  of  the  i 
Limestone,  coal,  freestone,  and  ironstone  are  wrought  in  different 
parts  of  the  parish.     The  produce  of  the  distri 

which  find  a  ready  sale  ;  there  is  a  flax  mill  at  the  village  of 
Northbar ;  the  flax  manufacture  is  also  carried  on  at  Roughbank. 
Uleachfields  and  power-loom  weaving  employ  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Tl 

The  town  of  Beith  has  gradually  advanced  from  the  1 
the  lost  century,  when  only  a  few  houses  occupied  the  rite.     It  has 
now  a  good  town-house,  built  by  subscription,  whi. '  d  as  a 

newsroom  and  for  the  local  courts;  a  parish  church  with  a  modern 
spire,  a  Free  church,  two  chapels  for  I'nitrd  1'rnbr  .1  nub- 

n    library.       The    town    is  well  lighted    by    ^vs    suppli. 
works  belonging  to  a  local  joint-stock  company.     Its  manufactures 
have  several  times  changed.     At  the  beginning  of  the  lost  cent 
chief  trade  wax  in  linen  cloth  ;  at  present  thn  ,  and  leather 

are  the  principal  articles  manufactured. 

There  are  several  fairs  held  here  annually.  The  Glasgow  and  Ayr, 
now  tin:  South  -Western,  rail  ,  ready  communication  with 

the  neighbourhood,  and  by  its  connecting  lines  with  all  parts  of 
Scotland  and  lin.'l.md. 

The  parish  of  Beith  was  the  residence  of  St.  Inan,  a  Scottish 
confessor  who  flourished  in  839,  and  whose-  n  the 

town  on  the  18th  of  August,  old  style  (Aug.  2'.l).     There  arc 
cairns  in  the  parish,  in  which  stone  coffins  an .1  d  urns 

have  occasionally  been  found.     The  Cuff  Hill,  as  it  is  called,  the 
highest  ground  in  the  parish,   is  supposed  to  have  been  a  K 
Druidism,  and  to  derive  its  name  from  having  been  n 
wor  hip.      There  is  here  a  rocking-stone,  n  'lie   slightest 

touch,  the  placing  of  which  is  ascribed  by  |«ipular  tra.liti.rn  to  the 
Druids. 

Among  the  anti  i.»h  are  thn  Mo.,thill  ..r  Conrt-hill, 

where  the  Ablxits  of  Kilw  inning  di-p.-n  cd  baronial  justice  ;  th- 
of  OifBn  Castle,  the        <    of  !).•  Moreville,  lord  of  Cunningham,  and 
constable  of  Scotland  ;  tor  Home 

time  the  property  of  a  family  named  Montgomery,  a  cadet  of  • 
Eglinton,  and  one  of  whom  wan  the  poet  Montgomery,  aut! 
'The  Cherry  and  the  Sloe.' 

(AVw  Statutical  Account  of 
\.    [Aijnmuo.] 

BEJA.  or  BOJA,  an  African  people  who  inhabit  a  tract  of  country 

north  of  Abyssinia,  and  between  the  Mareb  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  the 

south  of  the  port  of  Sunkim.     Mr.  Salt  says  the  country  of  the  Boja 

<h  of  Hiinmzcn,  which  is  tl  -them 

district  of  Abyssinia,  and  that  they  are  partially  under  the  influence 
of  the  Nayib  of  Mossowa  and  of  a  Christian  chief,  the  natives  being 
half  Musselmans  and  half  Christians. 

Mr.  Salt  places  to  the  east  of  the  Bejo,  and  near  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  north  of  Arkoeko,  another  people,  whom  he  calls  Bekla. 
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Ibn  '1  Wardi,  an  Arabian  geographer  who  wrote  about  the  13th 
century,  and  is  quoted  by  Salt  in  the  Appendix,  says,  "the  Bujja,  or 
Boja,  are  the  merchants  of  Habesh  to  the  north,  their  country  being 
between  Habesh  and  Nuba :  "  and  he  describes  them  as  black,  naked, 
and  worshippers  of  idols ;  but  he  adds  that  "  many  Arabs  of  the  tribe 
of  Raben  Ibn  Nuzzar  have  connected  themselves  with  these  people, 
and  intermarried  with  them."  This  seems  to  show  that  the  Beja,  or 
Boja,  were  originally  an  African  race  and  became  intermixed  with 
Arab  blood,  and  gradually  and  partially  adopted  the  profession  of 
Islamism.  Bruce  says  the  Beja  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Geez.  Ibn  '1 
Wardi  speaks  of  a  mine  of  gold,  probably  the  Jebel  Dyab,  and  gold 
nands  in  the  country  of  the  Boja,  in  the  valley  of  Allaki  (the  modern 
Salaka),  the  collecting  of  the  gold  constituting  the  chief  support  of 
the  natives.  In  describing  the  land  of  Aidhab  (now  called  Gidid,  or 
Has  Gidid),  which  was  then  a  much-frequented  harbour  on  the  Red 
Sea,  to  the  north  of  Suakim,  he  says,  "  A  governor  from  the  Bujja 
presides  over  it,  and  another  from  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  divide 
the  revenues  between  them.  The  duty  of  the  governor  from  Egypt 
is  to  provide  supplies  ;  and  the  governor  of  the  Bujja  has  to  guard  it 
from  thf:  Habshi,"  the  people  of  Habbesh  or  Abyssinia.  It  is  evident 
that  at  the  time  of  Ibn  "1  Wardi  the  Beja  were  a  powerful  and  widely- 
extended  people,  cr  confederation  of  tribes,  and  we  have  also  an 
account  of  their  sending  a  large  army,  together  with  the  Nubians,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Christians  of  Oxyrhynchus  in  Upper  Egypt, 
against  the  Saracen  invaders.  (Appendix  to  Burckhardt's  'Nubia.') 
The  Beja  and  Nuba  are  said  to  have  had  elephants  in  their  army. 
Burckhardt,  in  his  journey  from  Berber  to  Suakim  in  1814,  passed 
through  the  country  of  Taka,  "which,"  he  says,  "forms  part  of  the 
C'unitry  of  Bedja,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Bedjawa,  and  which 
extends  from  Goz  Radjib  on  the  Atbara  as  far  southward  as  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia ;  while  to  the  north  the  chain  of  mountains 
called  Langay  marks  its  boundaries  towards  the  Bisharye  or  Bishareeu. 
It  includes  various  deserts  and  several  hilly  districts  and  valleys, 
some  of  which  are  very  fertile."  The  range  of  country  thus  described 
extends  from  about  15°  to  18"  N.  lat,  and  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Atbara  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the 
Mareb  must  terminate  its  course,  either  by  being  lost  in  the  sands  or 
bv  joining  the  Atbara. 
BEJAH.  [PASJAB.] 

BEJAPO'RE,  a  considerable  province  of  the  Deccan  in  Hindustan, 
lying  between  15°  and  18°  N.  lat.,  73°  and  76°  E.  long.  The  province 
is  bounded  N.  by  Aurungabad,  E.  by  Aurungabad  and  Beeder,  S.  by 
Canara,  and  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  length  is  about  320  miles, 
and  the  average  breadth  200  miles. 

Towards  the  west,  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance 
varying  from  25  to  60  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
t'orming  a  continuation  of  the  Ghauts.  In  these  mountains  are 
several  fortresses  which,  aided  by  their  natural  position,  are  of  great 
strength.  They  are  usually  built  on  isolated  eminences,  the  sides 
of  which  are  either  naturally  scarped  or  cut  perpendicular  for  70  or 
80  feet  below  their  upper  margin,  with  only  one  narrow  path  leading 
tip  to  the  fortress.  The  passes  through  these  mountains  to  the  low 
land  of  the  Concan  on  the  sea-shore  are  always  difficult,  and  at  times 
are  rendered  almost  impracticable  by  the  swelling  of  mountain-streams 
during  the  frequent  and  abundant  rains  in  those  high  regions. 

The  province  of  Bejapore  is  divided  into  numerous  districts.     The 
principal  towns  of  the  province  are:  Bejapore  (the  capital),  Sattara, 
Hijanagur,  Warree,  Colapoor,  Darwar,  Shahnoor,  Hoobly,  and 
Meritch. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Kistna,  the  Toom- 
Imildra,  the  Beema,  and  the  Gutpurba. 

On  the  ruin  of  the  Bhamenee  empire  in  this  quarter  the  Adil 
Shahy  dynasty  was  established  in  Bejapore  in  the  year  1489;  the 
dynasty  ended  in  1689,  when  Aurungzebe  took  possession  of  Bejapore. 
After  his  death  it  speedily  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Mahrattas, 
with  whom  it  remained  until  1818,  when  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Peishwa  Bajee  Rao  the  province  was  brought  under  British  govern- 
ment. On  this  occasion  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  raja  of  Sattara, 
then  a  minor,  assigning  to  him  a  small  principality  uuder  British 
tion  out  of  his  former  dominions,  the  peishwa,  who  was  actually 
the  sovereign  of  the  province,  having  been  nominally  the  minister 
of  the  raja.  [SATTARA.] 

(Rennell's  .!/.  „/-.,,•  .   Mill's  Britieh  India  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BEJAPO'RE,  or  VIZIAPO'RE  (  Vijayapura,,  signifying  in  Sanscrit 
the  victorious  or  triumphant  city),  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
province  of  Bejapore.  It  stands  in  16°  48'  N.  lat.,  75°  46'  E.  long., 
and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Bejapore. 

The  fortifications  which  formed  the  outworks  of  Bejapore  are  said 
to  have  been  of  such  extent  that  15,000  cavalry  might  have  encamped 
between  them  and  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  citadel,  or  inner  fort, 
incd  the  king's  palace,  the  houses  of  the  chief  people,  and  large 
magazines.  The  great  extent  of  Bejapore  is  still  evident  from  the 
quantity  of  niiiM  in  all  directions,  amid  which  many  cupolas,  spires, 
and  minarets  are  still  distinguishable.  The  wall  of  the  outer  fort 
measures  8  miles  in  circuit  and  has  seven  gates. 

There  is  (till  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  in  the  inner  fort, 
or  city,  which  contains  a  regular  street  3  miles  long  and  CO  feet  wide ; 
it  U  paved,  and  has  many  moiquef  and  private  dwelling!  built  with 


stone.  Among  the  religious  structures  in  the  town  is  a  low  Hindoo 
temple,  supported  by  numerous  pillars,  each  of  which  is  formed  of  a 
single  stono  :  the  building  throughout  exhibits  the  earliest  and  rudest 
style  of  Brahminical  architecture. 

Within  the  fort  are  some  cultivated  inclosures,  and  in  every  part 
of  its  area  are  mud  hovels,  with  a  few  buildings  of  a  better  class  and 
extensive  ruins  of  some  larger  edifices.  The  only  quarter  of  the 
city  which  contains  any  considerable  number  of  inhabitants  is  near 
the  western  gate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  '  jumma  musjeed,"  or 
great  mosque.  In  this  quarter,  but  outside  of  the  western  gate  of 
the  fort,  is  a  well-frequented  bazaar  built  of  stone.  The  larger 
buildings  are  solid  and  massive  erections. 

From  the  western  gate  a  succession  of  ruins,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Mohammedan  tombs,  occurs  for  a  distance  of  5  miles.  The  ruins 
of  the  mausoleum  and  mosque  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  erected  about 
1626,  are  400  feet  long  and- 150  feet  wide  ;  it  has  been  richly  orna- 
mented, and  has  an  immense  dome  supported  on  arches.  The 
Mohammedan  mosque  of  Chunda  Saheb  is  much  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  were  formerly  provided  with  twelve  guns  of 
immense  size ;  only  two  of  these  remained  when  the  English  obtained 
possession  of  the  place.  One  of  them  was  made  of  iron ;  the  other, 
which  was  of  brass,  was  cast  in  1549,  and  carried  shot  weighing 
26461bs. 

Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  peishwa,  the  ruins  of  Bejapore 
were  the  haunt  of  numerous  thieves,  who  have  been  wholly  extir- 
pated since  the  English  authority  was  established  in  the  province. 
The  city  and  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated  are  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Canarese,  who  retain  their  original  language  and  customs,  and  in 
1818  assisted  the  English  in  expelling  their  Mahratta  rulers. 

BEKES.     [HUNGARY.] 

BELBROUGHTON.     [WORCESTERSHIRE.] 

BELEEFF,  or  BJELEFF.     [TULA.] 

BELEM.     [LISBON.] 

BELFAST,  the  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
in  the  parish  of  Belfast  or  Shankill,  and  in  the  baronies  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Belfast  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  with  the  suburb  of  Ballyma- 
carret  in  the  parish  of  Ballymacarret  and  county  of  Down,  is  a  sea- 
port and  post-town,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Lagan,  at  its  embouchure  in  the  Bay  of  Belfast,  101  miles  N. 
from  Dublin,  35|  miles  N.E.  from  Armagh  by  the  Ulster  railway,  and 
33  miles  S.S.E.  from  Ballymena  by  the  Belfast  and  Ballymena  rail- 
way, in  54°  36'  N.  lat.,  5°  55'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1841  was 
75,308;  in  1851  it  was  100,300,  exclusive  of  1803  persons  in  the 
Union  workhouse.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Connor. 
Belfast  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  12  electoral  divisions,  with  an  area 
of  47,592  acres,  and  a  population  in  1841  of  100,595  ;  in  1851  of 
125,491.  The  borough  is  governed  by  10  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor,  and  30  town  councillors,  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

Belfast  occupies  an  area  of  about  1900  acres,  of  which  1542  acr^s 
are  within  the  municipal  boundary.  The  site  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  low  and  flat,  being  in  a  great  measure  reclaimed  from  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  Lagan.  The  Lagan  river  and  bay  bound  the 
town  along  the  eastern  side ;  the  bay  is  quayed  in  to  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  below  the  principal  bridge.  The  river  here  is  250  yards 
wide,  and  was  formerly  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  21  arches  erected  in 
1682  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ford,  from  which  the  place  derives  its 
original  name  of  Bealafarsad,  or  Ford-mouth.  The  old  bridge  was 
taken  down  in  1840  and  a  handsome  new  bridge  (called  the  Queen's 
Bridge)  built  of  granite,  and  consisting  of  five  arches,  each  of  50  feet 
span,  was  erected  in  its  stead.  Another  bridge  crosses  the  Lagan 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  up,  designed  to  afford  accommoda- 
tion to  the  southern  districts  of  the  town,  which  is  rapidly  extending 
in  that  direction.  A  third  bridge  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  up 
crosses  the  river  opposite  Ormeau,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal, 
adjoining  the  site  of  the  Queen's  College,  the  Botanical  Garden,  and 
the  large  and  increasing  suburb  of  Malone.  The  oldest,  and  still 
the  principal,  street  in  Belfast  terminates  in  a  wet  dock  about  200 
yards  below  the  principal  bridge,  from  which  a  canal  formerly  extended 
into  the  centre  of  the  town.  This  canal  having  been  covered  in, 
gives  a  remarkable  width  to  High  Street  and  its  continuation,  Castle 
Place.  This  line  of  street  with  the  adjoining  streets  of  Bridge  Street 
(so  called  from  a"  bridge  which  formerly  crossed  the  canal  at  its 
intersection),  Corn  Market,  and  Donegal  Place,  the  last  a  very  hand- 
some and  airy  street,  contain  the  principal  hotels,  shops,  and  retail 
establishments.  The  chief  mercantile  quarter  of  the  town  lies  along 
the  quays.  These  are,  commencing  from  below  the  bridge,  Custom- 
House  quay,  which  with  the  High  Street  dock,  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
colliers  :  Chichester  quay,  on  which  is  situated  the  office  of  the 
ballast-office  corporation,  having  charge  of  the  harbour;  Lime-kiln 
dock,  terminating  Waring  Street,  parallel  to  High  Strict,  for  vessels 
in  the  coasting  trade ;  Donegal  quay,  a  spacious  esplanade  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  the  station  for  the  steam  navy  and 
West-India  traders  of  the  port ;  Ritchie's  dock,  frequented  by  timber 
merchantmen ;  the  Ballast  Corporation  graving  and  dry-docks,  and 
(hip-yards;  and  at  the  eztrem«  north  an  extensive  basin  called 
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station  hare  been  established  at  Oarmoyle  :  the  light-house  is  erected 
•,v  piles,  and  stands  30  feet  above  high-water  mark.  From 
High  Street,  Donegal  Place  conducts  to  a  handsome  square  occupied 
by  the  building  and  public  walks  of  the  White  Linen  Hall.  The 
north  ami  south  sides  of  this  square  ore  prolonged  into  parallel 
utrects  of  half  a  mile  in  length  respectively ;  that  on  the  north  Rule 
terminating  westward  in  College  Square,  occupied  by  the  buildings 
of  tin;  Koyal  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  This  part  of  Belfast 
presents  fine  street  views,  the  houses  being  large  and  well  built,  and 
the  streets  wide  and  uniform.  From  Donegal  Square  and  College 
Square  the  leading  roods  southward  conduct  to  the  district  of  Molone, 
where  the  ground  rises,  and  a  considerable  space  between  the  old 
Dublin  road  and  the  river  is  nearly  covered  with  a  new  town.  The 
prominent  feature  in  this  district  is  the  Queen's  College,  a  beautiful 
ami  picturesque  pile  of  brick  and  stone  in  the  Tudor  collegiate  style, 
which  occupies  a  commanding  site  in  the  midst  of  villas  and  park 
scenery  adjoining  the  Botanic  Garden.  In  the  same  vicinity  are  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  district  fever  hospital,  and  district 
lunatic  asylum,  all  buildings  of  considerable  extent  and  elegance ;  also 
the  Union  workhouse. 

The  manufacturing  division  lies  principally  oa  the  rising  ground 
on  the  north  and  west,  presenting  a  series  of  factories  and  chimneys 
extending  westward  as  far  as  the  acclivities  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. The  general  aspect  of  the  town  bespeaks  activity  and  pros- 
perity, nnd  the  numerous  fine  mansions  and  villas  in  the  neighbourhood, 
especially  on  the  northern  side  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  attest  the 
wealth  and  taste  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  public  buildings  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  town  : — The  Commercial  Buildings,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Donegal  Street,  erected  in  1822  at  a  cost  of  about  20,0002. 
•  if  this  structure  the  north  front  is  of  granite,  with  attached  Ionic 
columns  between  circular-headed  windows.  The  stone  is  discoloured, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  building  is  heavy.  The  interior  contains  below 
n  spacious  public  news-room,  which  is  also  used  by  the  merchants  as 
an  exchange;  and  an  assembly-room  of  equal  dimensions  on  the  second 
floor.  The  old  Exchange,  a  well-proportioned  substantial  pile  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Belfast 
Banking  Company,  and  remodelled  in  the  Italian  style ;  it  now  forms 
a  v.-ry  handsome  object.  The  Custom-House  is  situated  on  Custom- 
House  quay ;  it  is  an  old  brick  edifice,  quite  insufficient  for  the  large 
amount  of  business  now  transacted  in  it.  A  new  custom-house,  inland 
revenue,  and  post-office,  will  probably  soon  be  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  town  council  design  to  erect  in  this  vicinity,  in  con- 
nection with  a  spacious  new  street,  the  site  for  which  has  lately  been 
cleared  and  laid  out,  a  new  town-hall  and  corn-exchange.  On  a  ri-in:.' 
ground  north  of  the  dock  district  are  situated  the  barracks,  with 
accommodation  for  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery 
or  troop  of  horse.  Westward  of  the  barracks  stands  the  incorporated 
Poor-House  of  the  Belfast  Charitable  Society,  for  aged  and  infirm  poor, 
unpported  by  voluntary  subscription,  a  brick  building  with  extensive 
wings  and  a  pretty  spire,  which  forms  a  pleasing  termination  to 
Donegal  Street  on  the  north  ;  and  farther  westward,  on  an  air}'  site, 
are  the  new  county  jail  and  county  court-house.  Till  very  lately  the 
county  town  of  Antrim  has  been  Carrickfergus ;  but  Belfast  has 
been  proclaimed  the  county  town,  and  the  assizes  are  now  held 
here.  The  jnil  is  constructed  on  the  radiating  principle,  with  cells 
for  separate  confinement,  and  occupies  an  area  of  five  acres.  It  is  an 
imposing  structure,  with  a  handsome  rusticated  entrance.  The  new 
court-holme  stands  opposite,  separated  from  the  jail  by  the  breadth  of 
the  street,  under  which  is  a  communication  for  the  passage  of  prisoners. 
It  is  a  compact  and  handsome  pile,  with  a  rich  Corinthian  portico  of 
eight  columns,  crowned  by  n  colossal  emblematic  figure  of  Justice. 
North  of  these  establishments,  on  a  higher  site,  are  the  new  water- 
works, copiously  supplied  by  streams  from  the  neighbouring  heights, 
and  at  such  an  elevation  as  commands  tin-  i,-.-'-  -t  houses.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  town  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Theatre 
and  Music  Hall  in  Arthur  Street;  the  Linen  Hall.n  spaciousquadrangle, 
with  a  cupola  and  a  good  suite  of  rooms,  containing  a  library  and 
news-room,  in  Donegal  Square;  the  Koyal  Academical  Institution, 
and  Natural  History  Society's  Museum,  in  College  Square  ;  t!  , 
of  Correction  and  Sessions  Court,  a  plain  brick  building  in  May 
Street ;  and  the  Ulster  railway  terminus,  a  rich  and  extend 
bizarre  structure  on  the  Dublin  road.  A  considerable  nun 
new  houses  has  been  erected  in  the  town  and  its  immediate  outskirts 
daring  the  last  two  years. 

The  parish  church  of  St  Anne's,  in  Donegal  Street,  erected  in  1 778 
at  the  cost  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  is  the  handsomest  as  well  as 
the  oldest  place  of  worship.  It  has  a  graceful  cupola,  although  the 
upper  members  are  of  wood,  painted  in  imitation  of  brick  and  stone ; 
and  is  fitted  up  in  the  interior  with  rich  old  mahogany.  The  addition 
of  an  incongruous  portico  has  deprived  the  exterior  of  unuli  of  its 
original  simplicity  and  elegance.  St  George's  church,  in  High  Street, 


is  a  plain  building  with  a  beautiful  portico.  The  porti 
adorned  a  superb  mansion  erected  by  Lord  Bristol,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Derry,  at  Ballyscullen  in  the  county  of  I  lorry.  Trinity 
church,  a  good  specimen  of  the  pointed  gothic,  with  a  spire  1:: 
high,  adjoining  the  incorporated  Poor-House,  was  erected  and  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Wilson  of  Belfast,  at  a  cost  of 
about  50001.  The  other  place*  of  worship  of  the  Established  Church 
ore  Christ  church,  St.  John's  Malone,  St.  Anne's  chapel-of-ease,  St. 
Matthew's,  St  Mark's,  St  John's  chapel-of-ease,  St.  Paul's  chapel-of- 
ease,  and  Magdalene  Asylum.  Belfast  is  the  episcopal  seat  of  the 
diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
cathedral  of  St.  Malachi,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  a  brick -built  cru- 
ciform edifice,  still  incomplete,  is  situated  in  an  open  space  on  the 
south  of  the  town.  There  are  three  other  Roman  *  relies. 

The  Presbyterian  places  of  worship,  of  various  denominations,  ore 
19  in  number.  Some  of  them  possess  architectural  pretensions ;  but 
wanting  spires,  and  being  rather  clumsily  furnished  with  porticoes, 
they  contribute  much  lees  than  could  be  desired  to  the  ornament  of 
the  town.  There  are  eight  places  of  worship  for  the  Methodist  com- 
munion, three  for  Unitarians,  and  one  each  for  Baptists,  Independents, 
Quakers,  and  Mormonites. 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  are,  in  addition  to  those 
enumerated,  the  House  of  Industry,  Sraithtield  ;  the  (!eneral  H 
Frederick   Street;    and  the   Lying-in   Hospital,  Antrim   Road,  sup- 
ported by  voluntary   subscriptions.      There   is   a   savings  bonk   at 
Belfast 

The  chief  educational  establishment  is  the  Q  aeon's  College,  "i 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  November  1849.    The  collegiate  body 
consists  of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  20  professors,  distributed 
into  the  three  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law.     Thirty  junior 
scholarships  of  242.  each  are  awarded  by  the  college  among  the  under- 
graduates of  the  Facidty  of  Arts;  six  of  202.  each  to  the  under- 
graduates of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine ;  and  three  of  202.  each  to  the 
classes  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.     Two  scholarships  of  202,  each  arc 
provided  for  students  of  civil  engineering,  and  four  of  152.  each  for 
students  of  agriculture.     Ten   senior  scholarships  of  4« 
awarded  to  the  graduates.      Civil  engineering  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture  form  part  of  the  course.     The  residences  of  the 
president  and  vice-president  are  included  in  the  collegiate  buildings. 
The  annual  sum  of  7000?.  from  the  consolidated  fund  is  appr "j 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.      The  cost  of  the  buildings 
has  been  upwards  of  33,0002.      During  session   1850-51   then 
110  matriculated  students,  and  74  non-matriculated ;  in  1851-52  the 
numbers   were — matriculated  students,   119;    non-matriculate 
The  senate  of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  in  October  1852, 
conferred  the  degree  of  M.D.  on  five,  and  that  of  A.B.  on  nine 
dates  from  Belfast  College.    At  the  same  time  two  candidate*  from 
Belfast  College  received   the   diploma   of  elementary   law,   ami  on.' 
received  the  diploma  of  agriculture.     The  Royal  A  Insti- 

tution, consisting  of  a  collegiate  and  elementary  department   and  a 
school  of  design,  was  commenced  in  1807  by  private  sub-icri 
amounting  to  about  26,0002.,  and  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Par- 

in   ]S]n.      It  is  governed  by  a  board   of   managers  and   a. 
"f    visitors.       It  enjoys   an   annual   parliamentary   grant    of 
19001,  and  is  affiliated  to  the  University  of  London.    The  (i 
Assembly  of  tin-  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  recognises  its  i 
cates  as  equivalent  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Tni 
of  Dublin.     IWides  the  General  Assembly's  College  for  students  of 
divinity,  the  Belfast  Academy  instituted  in   1786,  the  Government 
School  of  Design  established  in  1849,  a  Lancostorian,  now  a  '  Ragged ' 
School,  and  several  private  academics,  there  are  in  the  town  and 
vii-inity  28  National  sehooN,  having  mvu-ly  .limit  pu 

There  are  several  private  literary  and  scientific  societies,  by  one  of 
which,  the  Belfast  Natural  History  Society,  a  very  complete  botanical 
has  been   formed  at  Malone  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  60002. 
Belfast  possesses  three  public  libraries  an.l  four  news-rooms.     The 
Royal  S'.ei.-ty  f.-r  the  Promotion  and  Improvement  of  the  gr<> 
Flax  in   Ireland  has  its  office  In  the  Commercial  P.uildings.     It  was 
lied  in  the  year  1841  by  some  Belfast  merchant*     A  stiff  of 
agriculturists  trained  in  the  most,  appr.n  of  inanaf; 

is  retained   by  the  society,  and  sent  to  give  in«tni<-ti..n.<  in   v 
parts  of  Ireland.     The  cultivation  of  the  flax-plant  has  by  this  means 
been  largely  introduced  into  many  parts  of  the  country  where  it  was 
previously  unknown. 

The  |Miving,  lighting,  and  eleonsingof  the  town  ore  vested  in  a  police 
committee,  chosen  by  the  town  council  under  a  special  act  The 
Kiipply  of  pipe  water  is  tinder  commissioners  incorporated  in  1840. 
The  town  has  been  lighted  with  gas  since  1824.  Public  baths  and 
wash-houses  were  established  in  1847. 

Belfast  is  the  princi|«d  place  of  trade  in  Ireland,  and  has  increased 

in  wen!'  illation  with  great  rapidity.     In  1758  the  popula- 

.»  8549.     The  number  of  looms  in  that  year  was  399.     The 

•pinning  of  cotton  by  machinery  was  introduced  in  1777,  and  of  linen 

8.     In  1838  there  were  60  steam-engines  of  an  aggregate  of 

PJ74  horse-power  engaged  in  the  spinning  of  linen  and  < 

There  are  now  in  Belfast  and  its  vicinity  33  steam-mills  for  spinning 

linen  yarn,  which  employ  about  18,000  hands.     In  or  near  tin)  town 

are  fire  cotton-spinning  factories,  containing   90,000  hpindlc.*.      In 
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1792  ship-building  was  first  commenced  here  :  there  are  now  five 
large  ship-yards  and  a  patent  slip.  In  1825  the  income  of  the  port 
was  SOOOl. ;  in  1851  it  waa  30,7591.  In  1783  the  gross  amount  of 
customs,  including  excise,  was  32,9001. ;  in  1851  the  amount  of  the 
customs  was  369,415?. ;  that  of  excise  duties  for  the  Belfast  district 
was  222,357/.  In  1835  the  imports  were  3,695,438t ;  and  the  exports 
were  4,341,794?.  :  the  imports  for  1850  were  estimated  to  amount  to 
6,938,2382. ;  the  exports  to  4,633,062^. 

In  the  year  ending  December  31,  1852,  the  number  of  vessels 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Belfast  was :  under  50  tons, 
147,  tonnage  4872;  above  50  tons,  308,  tonnage  72,209;  with  2 
steamers  of  28  tons,  and  7  steamers  of  1264  tons  aggregate  burden. 
The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  coastwise  in  1852 
waa  :  inwards  4153,  tonnage  280,526 ;  outwards  548,  tonnage  32,720  : 
steam-vessels,  inwards  1313,  tonnage  358, 659;  outwards  1255,  tonnage 
353,634.  During  1852  'the  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
from  and  to  the  colonies  was  :  inwards  78,  tonnage  23,338  ;  outwards 
46,  tonnage  13,568.  The  number  that  entered  and  cleared  to  and 
from  foreign  ports  was :  inwards,  British  148,  tonnage  22,568 ; 
foreign  121,  tonnage  21,749 ;  outwards,  British  85,  tonnage  18,953; 
foreign  117,  tonnage  22,488.  The  cross-channel  trade  is  very 
extensive,  employing  besides  sailing  vessels  about  40  steam-vessels 
regularly. 

The  manufacture  of  linens,  damasks,  and  diapers  is  carried  on  in 
all  ita  branches  *ith  great  activity.  The  cotton  manufacture  is 
also  extensively  pursued.  The  principal  articles  manufactured  are 
velvets,  fustians,  jeans,  ticking,  ginghams,  quillings,  and  calico  muslins. 
In  the  flax  spinning  manufactures  about  500,000  spindles  are  employed 
in  and  near  Belfast.  The  quantity  of  flax  exported  from  Belfast  in 
1851  waa  about  6000  tons.  In  the  town  and  vicinity  are  numerous 
dye-works,  bleach-fields  and  print-works;  also  chemical  works,  oil- 
mills,  alabaster  and  barilla-mills,  saw-mills,  breweries,  distilleries,  tan- 
yards,  and  several  extensive  foundries  and  machine-making  establish- 
ments, where  all  kinds  of  steam-engines  and  mill  machinery  are  made. 
Rope  and  sail-making  are  carried  on.  There  are  flax  steeping  works, 
and  a  manufactory  for  patent  felt.  There  is  an  extensive  trade  in 
cured  provisions.  The  weekly  market  is  held  in  Belfast  on  Friday  ; 
there  is  also  a  daily  market ;  fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month.  Of  late  many  females  have  found  employment  in  sewing 
muslin-work  for  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  in  making  shirts  for 
the  London  wholesale  houses. 

The  several  railways  in  connection  with  Belfast  are  the  Ulster ; 
terminus,  New  Dublin  Road,  near  College  Square,  open  to  Armagh, 
35 j  miles  :  the  Belfast  and  Ballymena ;  terminus,  York  Street,  open 
to  Ballymena,  33  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Carrickfergus,  9  4  miles  : 
and  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  railway  ;  terminus  at  Ballymacarret, 
open  to  Newtownards,  12J-  miles,  and  with  a  branch  to  Holywood,  a 
bathing  village  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  4  i  miles.  The 
Ulster  railway  joins  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  railway  at  Porta- 
down.  The  Lagan  navigation  connects  Belfast  with  Lough  Neagh  and 
the  Ulster  Canal  and  Newry  Canal  by  a  line  of  water  carriage  of  28  J 
miles. 

The  rise  of  Belfast  aa  a  town  may  be  said  to  date  from  1604, 
when  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  obtained  from  King  James  I.  the  grant 
of  this  part  of  the  escheated  territory  of  the  O'Neils.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  and  Sir  John  Perrot  had  already  taken  notice  of  the  favourable 
situation  of  the  place  for  trade,  and  had  advised  the  construction  of 
a  dock -yard  there.  Sir  Arthur  proceeded  to  rebuild  the  old  castle 
which  had  probably  been  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  adjacent 
ford  on  the  Lagan ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  town  sprung  up  under  his 
protection.  In  1611  the  place  was  considerable  enough  to  obtain  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  erecting  it  into  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  having  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Its  vicinity  to  the  woods  afforded  facilities  for 
carrying  on  various  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  requiring 
large  supplies  of  fuel,  which  were  not  available  at  Carrickfergus ;  and 
in  1637  the  port  monopolies  of  the  latter  town  being  abolished,  and 
the  custom-house  being  transferred  to  Belfast,  the  latter  became  the 
principal  commercial  entrepot  of  the  New  Plantation.  The  rising 
t<iwn  was  much  impeded  by  the  ensuing  civil  wars,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  adhered  at  first  to  the  parliamentarian,  but  afterwards  to 
the  royalist  side.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Belfast  supported  the 
cause  of  King  \Villium  III.  In  reward  for  their  services  on  this 
occasion,  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ulster  received  from  the  state 
a  grant  of  1200J.  a  year,  the  foundation  of  the '  regium  donum '  fund. 
In  1672  Charles  II.  appropriated  6001.  of  the  'secret  service  money' 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  but  the  grant  was  afterwards  discon- 
tinued, and  it  was  not  renewed  till  after  the  revolution  as  mentioned 
above.  In  1704  one  of  the  first  editions  of  the  Bible  printed  in 
Ireland  was  printed  here.  In  1737  the  first  newspaper  published  in 
Ulster,  the  '  Belfast  Newsletter,1  was  commenced.  There  are  now 
nine  newspapers  published  in  Belfast,  of  which  the  '  Newsletter ' 
is  one. 

Belfast  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  northern  military  district  of 
Ireland ;  the  head  of  the  custom,  excise,  and  constabulary  districts  of 
Belfast.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  hero  in  rotation 
with  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Antrim,  and  Carrickfergus. 

(I)ubourdieu's  ftatatical  Smney  of  the  Ovunly  of  Antrim;  Historical 
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Collections  relative  to  the  Town  of  Belfast,  Belfast,  1817  ;  Belfast  and 
its  Environs,  Dublin,  1842  ;  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary;  Govern- 
ment Official  Tablet;  Ordnance  Survey  Map  of  Antrim;  Thorn's 
Irish  Almanac  for  1853;  Communications  from  Belfast.) 

BELFAST  COUNTY.     [VICTORIA.] 

BELFORD,  Northumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Belford  and  northern  division  of 
Bamborough  Ward,  is  situated  in  55°  35'  N.  lat.,  1°  49'  W.  long.,  48J 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Newcastle,  322  miles  N.N.W.  from  London  by 
road,  and  330  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  York  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  railways.  The  entire  parish  comprehends  9380  acres,  and 
extends  into  Islandshire,  a  detached  portion  of  Durham  :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  township  of  Belford  in  1851  was  1226,  of  the  entire 
parish  1857.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lindisfarne  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Belford  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 34  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  37,278  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  6861. 

The  town  stands  on  a  gradual  slope  about  two  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  has  two  principal  streets  and  some  smaller  ones  ;  the  houses  are  in 
general  neat  and  well  built ;  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The 
church  is  an  irregular  building  capable  of  containing  600  or  700  per- 
sons ;  there  are  three  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  a  National 
school,  and  a  subscription  library.  About  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
are  agricultural ;  a  little  weaving  is  done  ;  and  several  of  the  towns- 
men are  employed  in  stone-quarries  and  coal-pits  near  the  town. 
There  is  a  market  on  Tuesday,  at  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
corn  is  sold  for  exportation,  and  there  are  two  small  cattle-fairs  in  the 
year.  A  county  court  is  held  at  Belford.  Several  mineral  springs  are 
in  the  vicinity. 

(Hutehinson's  Northumberland ;  Historical  and  Descriptive  View  of 
J\'nrf  Cumberland.) 

BELFORT,  or  BE'FORT.     [RniN,  HAUT.] 

BELGJS,  the  general  name  given  by  Caesar  to  the  different  tribes 
inhabiting  the  north  of  Gaul,  between  the  sea  on  the  west,  the  rivers 
Matrona  (Marne)  and  Sequana  (Seine)  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhenus 
(Rhine)  on  the  east.  But  it  is  not  well  determined  how  far  this  name 
may  be  extended  to  the  east.  The  Belgse  were,  according  to  Caesar's 
testimony,  of  German  origin,  though  perhaps  somewhat  mingled  with 
the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  distinguished  by  their  warlike 
character,  which  Caesar  attributes  partly  to  their  origin  and  partly 
to  their  being  strangers  to  luxury  and  refinement.  The  Bellovaci 
[BEAUVAIS]  were  the  most  warlike  and  numerous  Belgic  trib?  in  the 
time  of  Caesar.  ('  De  Bell.  Gall.'  ii.  4.)  The  Remi,  whose  capital  was 
Durocortorum  (Rheims),  were  the  nearest  Belgic  tribe  to  the  Galli  on 
that  side.  The  rest  of  the  tribes  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  (ii.  4) ; 
among  them  we  find  one  name,  the  Atrebates,  the  same  as  that  of  a 
tribe  in  Britain.  The  Belgaj  may  be  described  generally  as  occu- 
pying in  the  time  of  Caesar  the  French  departments  of  Nord,  Pas  de 
Calais,  Somme,  Seine  Infe"rieure,  Oise,  and  Aisne,  with  a  part  of 
modern  Belgium. 

When  Caesar  invaded  South  Britain  he  found  that  part  of  the 
island  occupied  by  Belga;,  that  is,  by  tribes  of  German  origin,  who 
had  passed  over  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Gaul  and  obliged  the 
original  inhabitants  to  retreat  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  ('  De 
Bell.  Gall.'  v.  12.)  But  as  he  had  no  intercourse  with  the  original 
inhabitants,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  Belgsc  had  penetrated 
inland ;  and  later  historians  have  given  us  no  account  of  this  circum- 
stance. We  learn  only  that  the  whole  southern  coast  from  Suffolk  to 
Devonshire  was  occupied  by  Belgic  tribes.  The  Cantii  were  settled 
in  Kent,  the  Trinobantes  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  the  Regni  in 
Sussex,  and  the  Atrebatii  in  Berkshire.  To  the  west  of  them  the 
Belgae,  properly  so  called,  occupied  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  and 
extended  through  Somersetshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel ;  their  capital 
was  Venta  Belgarum  (Winchester).  Farther  to  the  west  the  Duro- 
triges  were  found  in  Dorsetshire,  and  their  neighbours,  the  Damuouii, 
in  Devonshire. 

The  Belga;  in  Britain,  conformably  to  the  character  of  their 
brethren  in  Gaul,  made  a  stout  resistance  to  Caesar.  But  about  a 
century  afterwards  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  yoke  which 
the  Romans  had  already  in  the  time  of  Caesar  imposed  on  their  kins- 
men in  Gaul.  The  name  Belgica  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  division  of 
Gaul  as  late  as  Diocletian's  time.  Under  the  emperors  it  was  governed 
by  an  officer  with  the  title  of  Procurator  or  Legatus. 

BELGIUM.  The  origin  of  this  kingdom  as  a  separate  state  dates 
from  the  year  1830.  In  the  month  of  August  of  that  year  the  revo- 
lution began  at  Brussels  which  severed  the  Belgian  provinces  from 
the  crown  of  Holland.  On  the  4th  of  October  following  the  provisional 
government  at  Brussels  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Belgium ;  and 
on  the  26th  of  December  it  was  announced  to  the  congress  assembled 
in  that  city  that  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  had  recognised  the  per- 
manent separation  of  the  Belgian  provinces  from  the  kingdom  of  the 

NKTI[KKI,ANDS. 

In  February  1831  the  congress  elected  the  Duke  of  Nemours  to 
the  throne  of  the  new  kingdom ;  but  hia  father,  Louis  Philippe,  king 
of  the  French,  having  refused  the  crown  on  the  part  of  his  son,  a  new 
election  became  necessary,  and  the  choice  of  the  national  representa- 
tives then  fell  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  widower  of  tho 
Princess  Charlotte  of  England.  This  prince  having  accepted  the  crown, 
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took  the  oath*  prescribed,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  the  pretence  of 
the  oongreai  on  the  S2nd  of  July  1831. 

Tlie  court*  of  Greet  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
which  had  already  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Belgium,  con- 
cluded a  treatv  with  King  Leopold,  which  wu  signed  in  London  on 
the  15th  »f  November  1831,  in  which  treaty  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  kingdom  were  defined,  und  the  peaceable  poaaeeaion  of  his  terri- 
tories was  guaranteed  to  King  Leopold.  According  to  the  terms  of 
this  treaty  the  Belgian  territory  is  composed  of  the  provinces  of 
South  Brabant,  Lien,  Xainur,  Haiuault,  West  Flanders,  East  Flan- 
ders. Antwerp,  Limburg,  with  the  exception  of  aoiue  district*  par- 
ticularly described,  and  a  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
It  in  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Dutch  part  of  the  province  of  Lim- 
burg, and  by  North  Brabaut  and  Zealand  ;  on  the  north-west  by  the 
North  Sea  ;  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  departments  of  the 
Pas  ile  Calais,  Nord,  Ardennes,  and  Moselle,  in  France ;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Dutch  ]>ortiun  of  the  Grain!  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Khine. 

Surface,  Population. — This  territory  lies  between  49"  80'  and 
51  -ir  X.  lat.,  iui.1  between  2°  37'  and  6°  10'  E.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  173  English  miles;  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  measured  in  the  direction  south-south-west  from  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Antwerp  to  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  province  of  Hainault,  112  miles.  Its  form  approaches  to 
that  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  U  the  French  frontier ;  :md  its 
area  is  very  nearly  11,400  square  miles.  The  population  on  December 
31st  1850  was  4,426,202,  or  388  to  a  square  mile.'  The  following  table 
•hows  the  provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  with  the  chief 
town,  area,  and  population  of  each  : — 


Chief 

Area 

Population. 

Province*. 

Towns. 

in  En*. 
K).  miles. 

1846. 

1850. 

Antwerp    . 

Antwerp 

1098 

408,938 

420,530 

Brabant         .         .         . 

Brussels 

1371 

690,949 

734,617 

Wett  Flanders    . 

Bruges 

1253 

641,860 

631,137 

Eut  Flamten 

Ghent 

1160 

791,616 

783,450 

Uainault    . 

liana 

mo 

714,796 

733,740 

Liege    .... 

Liege 

1120 

452,603 

467,843 

Limbing    . 

BtJ    U 

934 

185,913 

188,198 

Luxemburg                     .        '    Arlon 

1710 

186,394 

192,588 

Namur 

Namur 

1417 

263,430 

274,073 

ToUl         .         .     . 

11,400 

4,335,319 

4,426,202 

The  general  character  of  Belgium  is  that  of  a  low  and  level  country. 
The  const  is  not  above  40  miles  in  length.  It  is  low  and  flat,  and 
"""""ing  vigilance  is  required  to  preserve  it  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea.  The  shore  U  carefully  embanked  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  low 
land  has  by  means  of  embankments  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and 
forms  the  poldert  which  are  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  Flemish  and 
Dutch  agriculture.  Much  of  the  soil  along  this  part  of  Belgium 
and  the  whole  of  the  poldert  district  is  very  fertile,  and  the  country 
wears  a  pleasing  cheerful  aspect ;  but  there  U  also  a  considerable  tract 
of  low  barren  sand-dunes  near  thu  sea. 

The  high  laud  of  Belgium  is  connected  with  the  Voages  Mountains, 
the  remote  branches  of  which  stretch  into  the  provinces  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Liege.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the  Sodiie 
and  the  Moselle  another  branch  runs  north  and  divides  thu  wutera 
of  the  Moselle  from  those  of  the  Mans.  Extending  into  the  southern 
part  of  Luxemburg,  it  gradually  declines  as  it  approaches  the  banks 
of  the  Semoy  and  the  Sure.  The  huh  ground,  which  is  interrupted 
by  these  rivers,  rises  again  to  a  greater  elevation  on  their  northern 
borders,  incloses  the  valley  of  the  Ourthe,  and  terminates  between 
th«  Ourtbe  and  the  Roer,  in  the  mountains  of  Hohe-veen,  a  wild  tract 
situated  to  the  north  of  Malmedy.  The  greatest  height  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  tract  doaeribed  U  2265  feet  above  the  tea,  an  elevation 
greater  than  that  of  the  Ardennes  by  317  feet. 

Some  high  ground,  which  likewise  forms  part  of  the  Ardennes,  runs 
in  a  north  rly  direction  between  Cambray  and  Meueres,  and  extends 
into  the  province*  of  Namur  and  Haiuault,  ami  Urabant,  inclosing 
the  valley  of  the  Saiubre,  and  separating  the  waters  of  the  Maas  from 
those  of  the  Schelde.  The  northern  termination  of  this  high  ground 
is  about  Vilvuunle,  between  Brussels  and  Malines.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  elevated  country,  especially  within  the  provinces  of 
Namur,  Liege,  and  Luxemburg,  is  very  wild  and  rugged ;  tho  hills 
are  broken  by  narrow  ravine*  alou*  which  flow  rapid  streams,  and 
many  of  the  heuliU  are  crowned  with  feudal  castles,  giving  to  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  a  very  picturesque  and  even  romantic  character, 
singularly  in  contrast  with  tbe  low  and  level  country  which  forum  so 
large  a  part  of  Belgium.  Very  wide  tracts  in  Luxemburg  and  Namur 
are  occupied  by  foreita,  in  which  wild  boars  and  wolves  still  find 
refuse  ;  there  are  alto  in  these  provinces  extensive  tracts  of  barren 
heath  and  manh-land.  Tho  north-western  part  of  the  province  of 
LimUirft  and  the  north-eastern  part  of  Antwerp  are  occupied  by  .1 
very  extensive  moorland  tract  called  the  'Campine,'  consisting  of 
moon,  bogs,  and  marshe*,  and  wide  tracts  of  sandy  heath  covered 
with  broom  and  stunted  fin.  A  similar  dceolate  tract  called  the 


'Peel'  extends  from  Limburg  into  Brabant  (Holland).  Over  these 
moon  occur  only  a  few  cultivated  spots ;  but  there  are  considerable 
tracts  of  natural  prairies,  which  serve  for  pasturage,  chiefly  for 
:  c  .  -. 

The  northern  and  western  provinces  are  an  almost  unbroken  level, 
thickly  intersected  by  canals.     Tho  surface,  which  is  very  fertile,  is 
carefully  cultivated,  divided  by  hedge-rows,  studded  with  nun 
neat  villas,  substantial  dwellings,  and  well-kept  fanu-buildiugs,  pre- 
senting almost  everywhere  a  verdant,  busy,  and  flourishing  appearance, 

Hydrography,  Communication*. — The  principal  rivers  of  Belgium 
are  tho  Maas,  or  Meuse,  and  the  Schelde.  The  Maat,  which  has  ita 
source  in  the  department  of  Haute-Marne  in  France,  enters  Belgium 
about  a  mile  from  Givet,  in  the  province  of  Namur.  It  flows  first  to 
the  north  as  far  as  Hastiere-pardela,  about  174  miles  south  of  Namur  ; 
it  then  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  afterwards  resuming  its  northern 
course,  flows  to  Namur,  where  its  direction  is  again  changed  to  east- 
north-east  The  Maas  quits  the  province  of  Namur  at  Huy,  and  con- 
tinues the  same  course  to  Liege,  when  it  again  takes  a  more  northerly 
direction  to  Maastricht  in  Limburg :  it  quite  the  Belgian  territory 
between  Wessem  and  Stevenswaardt. 

In  its  course  as  here  described  the  Maaa  is  increased  by  the  waters 
of  tbe  Sambre,  which  joins  its  left  bank  at  Namur,  and  those  of  the 
Uouyon  on  the  left  and  the  Menaigne  on  the  right  at  Huy.  It  is 
joined  by  the  Ourthe  on  the  right  and  the  Liege  on  the  left  at  Liege, 
and  by  the  Berwinne  ou  the  right  at  Navagne ;  by  the  Geer  or  Jaar 
on  the  left  and  the  Geule  on  the  left  at  Maastricht ;  and  just  before  it 
quits  the  Belgian  territory  it  is  joined  by  the  Geleen  near  Stevens- 
waardt. The  Maas  is  navigable  through  the  whole  of  its  course  in 
Belgium ;  below  Liege  tho  passage  is  rendered  difficult  by  shifting 
sand-banks. 

The  Schfldc  baa  likewise  its  source  in  France,  near  Castelet,  in  the 
department  of  Aisne.  It  enters  Belgium  immediately  after  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Scarpo,  about  12  miles  south  of  Tournay  in  Haiuault. 
Its  course  is  north-north-west  to  Tournay,  which  town  it  <li\  iiles  into 
two  parts ;  it  then  turns  more  to  the  north,  aud  at  the  end  of  seven  and 
a  half  miles,  at  Heriunes,  forms  tho  boundary-line  between  Hainault 
and  East  Flanders ;  it  leaves  the  former  province  at  Escamafflos,  and 
becomes  the  common  boundary  of  West  aud  East  Flanders  to  tho 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  commune  of  Berchem,  when  its  course 
is  altered  to  north-north-east,  and  it  passes  through  East  Flanders  to 
Ghent.  At  Ghent  it  turns  east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to 
Dendermond,  where  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  the  provinces 
of  East  Flanders  and  Antwerp.  Its  course  again  changes  at  1  >< 
mond  to  north-north-east,  and  at  Antwerp  it  turns  to  north-west,  in 
which  direction  it  flows  until  it  quits  the  Belgian  ten-it 
Xeelaud  and  North  Brabant,  aud  joins  the  (estuary  of  tin:  U 
at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  East  Schelde  opposite  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  island  of  Zuid-Beveland.  In  its  course  through 
Belgium  the  Schelde  receives  the  waters  of  the  Lys  on  the  left  at 
Ghent,  and  those  of  the  Dunne  on  tin-  left  at  Thidrode,  two  leagues 
N.K.  from  Dendermond ;  it  is  afterwards  joined  on  the  right  by  the 
Deuder  at  Dendermond,  and  by  the  Kupel  nearly  opposite  Rupel- 
mond,  seven  and  a  half  miles  s.S.W.  from  Antwerp.  Th 
navigable  throughout  its  whole  course  in  Belgium,  and  indeed  as  far 
as  Cambray  in  trance,  1U5  miles  from  the  sea.  The  navigation  is  ren- 
dered somewhat  difficult  for  largo  vessels  at  the  mouths  of  the  river 
by  sand-banks.  At  Antwerp  the  mean  depth  of  the  river  at  low  water 
is  32  feet,  and  its  width  480  yards ;  the  ordinary  ri.-c  of  tbe  tide  at 
this  city  is  16  feet.  Tho  water  is  brackish  as  high  up  as  Fort  Lillo. 
Opposite  Antwerp  it  is  quite  fresh,  but  too  muddy  to  drink.  In 
spring-tides  the  water  flows  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  but 
only  at  half  that  rate  during  neap-tides :  the  tide  flows  as  high  an 
Ghent,  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  other  rivers  of  Belgium  need  only  be  mentioned  here,  as  they 
will  bo  noticed  again  in  connection  with  the  several  provinces.     The 
rises  in  the  Ardennes  from  two  ••  than 

121  miles  apart.  The  two  branches  join  at  Houffolize  in  Luxemburg, 
and  become  navigable  at  Laroche  in  Lifege — having  previously  been 
augmented  by  two  smaller  streams,  the  Aine  and  the  Login-.  It  joins 
the  Maas  at  the  town  of  Liege,  as  altv  -ncd.  The  Venire 

has  its  source  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  enters 
Liege  near  the  town  of  Limburg.  Flowing  to  the  west  it  falls  into 
the  Ourthe  at  Cheuce,  near  to  the  town  of  Liege.  Tbe  AmbUvc  also 
rises  in  the  Prussian  territory,  enters  Belgium  near  Stavelot,  in  the 
province  of  Liege,  and  joins  tho  Ourthe  near  to  Comblain-au-lVut  in 
the  same  province.  The  Mthaiynt  rises  in  Namur,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Maas  on  its  right  bank  at  Static,  near  to  Huy  in  Liege. 
The  (Jeer  or  Jaar  rises  in  the  district  of  Waremme  in  Liege  and  falls 
into  the  Maaa  at  Maastricht.  The  Sambre  lias  its  source  in  France,  in 
the  forest  of  La  Hayo  Cartigny,  in  the  department  of  Aisne.  It 
enters  Uainault  at  Eniuclinue-,  runs  in  a  direction  east-north-east  to 
Namur,  which  province  it  enters  a  little  below  D'Aiseau,  not  far 
from  M'lixnelce,  anil  falls  into  the  Maas  at  Namur. 

Belgium,  though  not  so  well  provided  as  Holland  with  canals,  has 
several  of  considerable  value,  both  as  means  of  commercial 
course  and  for  draining  the  low  country.     In  all  there  are  about  300 
miles  of   canal   in   the    kingdom :    we    will    enumerate    the    most 
important  line*.     The  canal  of  Bou-le-duc  cummvuces  at  Maastricht, 
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passes  through  the  communes  of  Neerharen,  Reckheim,  Borsheim 
Mechelen,  Eysden,  Neeroeteren,  Oppiter,  Br(!e,  Beck,  Bockholt,  Weert 
and  Nederwert,  at  which  last-named  place  it  quits  the  province  o 
Limburg  and  enters  the  Dutch  territory  of  North  Brabant.  Th 
length  of  the  canal  from  Maastricht  to  Nederwert  is  about  42 
English  miles.  Its  supply  of  water  is  drawn  from  the  Maas.  The  cana 
from  Bruges  to  Ghent  communicates  at  Bruges  with  the  canals  o 
Damme  and  of  Ostend.  The  Bruges  and  Ghent  Canal  was  constructe< 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  is  adapted  for  the  passagi 
of  vessels  of  80  to  100  tons  burden;  its  principal  feeder  is  the  river 
Lys,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a  sluice  at  Ghent 
Ghent  has  communication  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal,  whose 
course  is  north-north-east  from  Ghent  through  Sas-de-Gand,  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  canal  of  Neuzen,  which  communicates  with  the  sestuary 
of  the  East  Schelde.  Vessels  drawing  18  feet  water  easily  pass  through 
this  canal ;  after  the  discharge  of  their  cargo  it  is  usual  for  them  to 
descend  the  Schelde  to  Antwerp.  The  Louvain  Canal  begins  a( 
Louvain,  where  it  is  fed  by  the  river  Dyle,  follows  a  north-wesl 
direction,  and  enters  the  province  of  Antwerp  a  short  distance  from 
Malinen,  passing  under  the  walls  of  that  town,  and  again  joins  the 
river  Dyle  at  its  confluence  with  the  Senne  at  a  place  called  Senne- 
gal,  near  Rumpst.  The  Louvain  Canal  is  60  feet  wide  and  11  feet 
deep.  The  boats  employed  upon  it  mostly  draw  from  two  to  three 
feet  water.  The  Brussels  Canal,  which  is  supplied  by  the  water  of 
the  river  Senne  at  Brussels,  proceeds  to  the  north  by  Vilvoorde, 
passes  from  South  Brabant  to  the  province  of  Antwerp,  a  little  below 
Thisselt,  crosses  the  commune  of  Willebrock,  and  ends  in  the  river 
Rupel  opposite  Boom.  This  canal,  begun  in  1550,  was  not  opened  for 
navigation  until  1591.  It  is  still  considered  one  of  the  finest  works 
in  Belgium.  The  canal  from  Mons  to  Cond^  is  supplied  by  the  river 
Haine,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  province  of  Hainault.  It 
proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to  the  west,  enters  France  near  Valen- 
ciennes, and  falls  into  the  Schelde  at  CondcS,  after  a  course  of  about 
24  miles,  rather  more  than  four  miles  of  which  are  in  the  French 
territory.  The  principal  use  of  this  canal  is  to  convey  coals  from 
Hainault  to  France. 

The  country  is  everywhere  intersected  by  wide  and  well-kept  main- 
roads,  either  paved  or  macadamised,  and  having  commonly  a  double 
line  of  lime-trees.  These  main-roads  are  connected  by  cross-roads, 
which  are  also  usually  well  kept. 

Belgium  was  the  first  of  the  continental  states  to  adopt  a  general 
system  of  railways.  The  railways  have  been  all  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  the  government,  though  not  always  at  the  govern- 
ment expense.  The  first  law  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway, 
that  from  Malines  to  Verviers,  with  branches  to  Antwerp  and 
Brussels,  passed  the  legislature  in  May  1834  ;  and  the  portion  of  the 
line  between  Malines  and  Brussels  was  opened  for  traffic  in  May  1835. 
From  this  time  the  railway-system  was  steadily  carried  out  until 
1843,  when  nearly  the  whole  kingdom  was  intersected  by  main  trunk- 
lines,  amounting  to  about  350  miles.  Since  then  there  have  been 
a  few  additional  lines  opened,  the  most  important  being  that 
belonging  to  an  English  company,  from  Namur  to  Liege,  which  was 
opened  in  1851  ;  the  short  lines  between  Charleroi  and  Marienburg, 
and  Liege  and  Maastricht,  remain  unfinished.  The  first  line 
commences  at  Antwerp,  whence  it  runs  in  a  southern  direction  to 
Malines,  and  thence  nearly  south-south-west  to  Brussels  (27J  miles). 
From  Brussels  this  line  of  communication  is  continued  by  the  Midland 
railway,  which  runs  south-westward  by  Tubise  to  Braine-le-Comte 
(18j  miles),  and  thence  more  westward  by  Soignies  to  Mons  (20 
miles),  whence  it  is  continued  by  Quidvrain  to  the  French  frontier 
(about  13  miles),  where  it  unites  with  the  Great  North-of- 
France  railway,  by  which  Brussels  is  brought  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  Paris.  Another  main  trunk-line  runs  south-east  from 
Ostend  by  Bruges  (14  miles)  to  Ghent  (28  miles),  and  thence  more 
eastward  by  Termonde  to  Malines,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  line ;  at  Malines  it  turns  south-westward  by 
Louvain,  Tirlemont,  and  Landen,  to  Liege,  and  thence  to  Verviers, 
where  it  turns  north-east  towards  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Rhine  railways  :  its  entire  length,  from  Ostend  to  the 
frontiers  of  Prussia,  a  few  miles  S.E.  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  about 
160  miles.  The  principal  branch  on  this  line  is  one  17  miles  in 
length  from  Landen  north-eastward  by  St.-Trond  to  Hasselt.  The 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Tournay  line  runs  west-south-west  from 
Antwerp  by  St.-Nicolas  to  Ghent  (31  miles),  and  thence  south- 
westward  by  Deynze  and  Courtray  to  Mouscron  (35  miles),where 
the  direct  line  quits  the  Belgian  territory  and  unites  with  a 
portion  of  the  Great  North-of-France  line,  by  which  it  is  placed  in 
.lir.'H  connection  with  Lille  and  Paris,  and  by  branches,  with  Calais, 
Valenciennes,  &c.  At  Mouscron  the  Belgian  line  turns  south-east  to 
Tournay  (12  miles),  and  thence  by  Leuze  and  Ath  to  Jurbise  (29 
miles),  where  it  joins  the  Brussels  and  Midland  line.  The  West 
Flanders  line  runs  south-westward  from  Bruges  to  Roulera,  and 
thence  more  southward  to  Courtray  and  Comines.  The  Namur  and 
Liege  line  is  connected  at  Liege  with  the  line  already  described  as 
running  from  Ostend  to  Liege.  From  Liege  it  runs  almost  due  west 
put  Huy  to  Namur  (38  miles).  From  Namur  it  is  continued  west- 
ward by  another  line  past  Taminea  to  Charleroi,  whence  it  is  con- 
tinued, ttill  along  the  valley  of  the  Sambre,  by  Thuin  to  the  French 


frontier  at  Erquelinnes  (19  miles),  where  it  is  to  be  united  with  a 
line  to  Paris,  in  course  of  construction.  From  Charleroi  a  branch  is 
carried  north-westward  to  Manage  and  Mons,  where  it  unites  with 
the  midland  lines  previously  described.  Another  line  (the  Sambre 
and  Meuse  railway)  is  carried  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
Charleroi;  but  at  present  (October  1853)  it  is  only  completed  as  far 
as  Silenreux  (25  miles).  A  short  branch  runs  from  it  at  Berzee 
eastward  to  Morialmd,  and  another  to  Laneffe.  Other  lines  have 
been  projected,  but  these  are  all,  except  very  short  branches,  which 
are  completed  for  passenger  traffic.  There  are  several  short  lines  and 
branches  in  connection  with  the  mines. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  &c. — The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  of  the  tertiary  formation.  East  and  West  Flanders  and 
the  northern  part  of  Brabant  are  entirely  composed  of  clay  and  sand. 
In  many  places  extensive  beds  of  peat  occur,  a  foot  or  two  below 
the  surface,  and  supply  the  ordinary  fuel  of  their  neighbourhoods, 
while  the  ashes  are  of  great  service  for  manure.  Animal  and  vege- 
table productions  are  often  found  in  these  peat-beds  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation. 

In  the  south-eastern  provinces,  Namur,  Liege,  Limburg,  and  Luxem- 
burg, the  lower  formations  are  chiefly  red-sandstone  and  limestone, 
resting  upon  granite,  quartz,  and  slate.  Vast  beds  of  coal  occur 
around  the  city  of  Namur.  The  limestone  strata  furnish  good 
marbles ;  the  black  marble  of  Dinant,  in  particular,  is  highly  prized. 
Slates  are  quarried  very  largely,  especially  at  Herbemont,  near  Dinant, 
where  the  works  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Good  building  stones 
abound.  From  the  sandstone  formations  mill-stones,  grindstones,  &c. 
are  quarried ;  and  the  upper  formations  yield  valuable  porcelain 
clays  and  sands.  These  provinces  are  also  rich  in  metals  and 
minerals.  Iron  is  found  very  extensively,  and  iron-mines  are 
numerous,»espeeially  in  the  district  between  the  Sambre  and  the 
Maas.  About  1,000,000  tons  of  rough  iron-ore  are  annually  raised, 
yielding  about  half  that  quantity  of  prepared  ore.  Copper  is  found 
in  the  provinces  of  Hainault  and  Liege.  Lead,  zinc,  calamine,  sulphur, 
alum,  &c.  are  raised  in  Liege,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg.  Manganese 
is  found  in  Liege.  Fossil  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bears,  hyaenas,  &e. 
are  found  in  great  numbers.  In  the  limestone  occur  some  remarkable 
caverns ;  the  most  celebrated  are  those  at  Hans-sur-Lesse,  which  are 
much  visited  by  tourists  :  they  consist  of  a  chain  of  caverns  through 
which  the  river  Lesse  has  forced  its  way.  In  Hainault  are  vast  beds 
of  coal  and  slates,  resting  upon  porphyritic  and  quartzose  formations. 
Above  the  carboniferous  and  schistose  strata  are  thick  beds  of  clays 
and  sands. 

The  coal-fields  of  Belgium  require  somewhat  further  notice.  They 
occur  as  was  said  in  the  provinces  of  Limburg,  Liege,  Namur,  and 
Hainault,  and  are  very  extensively  wrought.  The  Limburg  coal-field 
s  in  the  environs  of  Kerkraede,  about  12  miles  east  of  Maastricht, 
whence  it  extends  into  the  Prussian  territory.  The  greatest  length 
of  this  field  from  north  to  south  is  about  3|  miles,  and  its  greatest 
Breadth  from  east  to  west  not  quite  2  miles ;  the  surface  contains 
about  Sj  square  miles,  one-half  of  which  is  in  the  Prussian  territory, 
[n  Liege  there  are  two  coal-fields.  The  largest  of  these  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Liege,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Maas  River. 
[ts  length  is  nearly  14  miles.  The  second  coal-field  of  Liege  is 
hat  of  Battice  and  Clermont :  its  length  is  11^  miles  E.S.E.  from 
rlousse  to  Clermont,  and  its  greatest  breadth  6|  miles  E.N.E.  from 
^leron  to  Battice.  Hainault  contains  three  extensive  coal-fields.  One 
s  situated  to  the  west  of  Mons,  and  extends  nearly  124  miles  from 
JuieVrain  on  the  west  to  Eugies  on  the  south  of  Mons,  and  8|  miles 
Vom  Baisieux  on  the  W.S.W.  to  Jemmapes  on  the  west  of  Mons. 
The  second  coal-field  on  the  east  of  Mous  extends  10  miles  from 
Saint  Dem's  on  the  west  to  Chapelle  les  Herlaimont  on  the  east ;  and 
5  miles  from  Ville-sur-Haine  on  the  north-west  to  Thuin  on  the  south- 
east. The  third  coal-field  'in  this  province  is  the  most  extensive,  and 
t  stretches  into  the  adjoining  province  of  Namur.  The  town  of 
Charleroi  stands  in  the  centre  of  this  coal  district,  which  extends  in 
lainault  from  Fontaine-l'Eveque  on  the  west  to  the  boundary  line 
n  the  east,  a  distance  of  above  13  miles ;  and  from  Fleurus  on  the 
lorth  to  Jamioulx  on  the  south,  about  10  miles.  Between  30,000 
and  40,000  persons  are  now  employed  in  the  Belgian  coal-fields. 

There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  Belgium.  Those  at  Spa  are  of 
Imost  universal  reputation,  the  springs  being  resorted  to  by  persons 
rom  America  as  well  as  most  parts  of  Europe,  while  the  water  is 
ent  over  nearly  as  wide  an  area.  The  water  is  highly  tonic,  being 
trongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  hot 
prings  of  Chaudfontaine  are  also  much  resorted  to. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Belgium  varies  con- 
iderably,  but  even  in  the  low  north-western  provinces  it  is  less 
•umid  and  milder  than  in  Holland.  In  the  central  and  eastern 
rovinces  the  air  is  more  bracing,  though  still  temperate.  Namur, 
luxemburg,  and  Hainault  are  considered  to  be  the  most  healthy  pro- 
inces  of  the  kingdom.  April  and  November  are  always  rainy  months : 
be  rains  generally  come  on  with  westerly  winds.  The  north  and 
rest  are  the  most  prevalent  winds  ;  south-west  winds  are  the  most 
iolent.  The  winters  are  generally  very  cold;  the  summers  are 
requently  moist. 

The  soil,  which  consists  almost  everywhere  of  clay  and  sand,  has 
or  the  mo«t  part  been  rendered  fertile  by  a  due  admixture  of  both 
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these  elements.  Agricultural  industry  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  cultivator*  hare  availed  themselves  of  every 
advantage  within  their  reach  for  increasing  their  productions.  Farm* 
rarely  exceed  100  acre*  in  extent,  and  those  under  50  acres  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  above  that  sue.  The  farm-buildings  are 
usually  huge  for  the  sixe  of  the  farm,  and  complete  in  their  arrange- 
ments. On  large  farms  there  is  frequently  a  distillery  or  an  oil- 
crushing  machine,  perhaps  both,  and  occasionally  a  corn-mill,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  farming  erections  and  instruments.  Peasant 
farmers  occupy  ing  farms  of  from  5  to  10  acres  are  extremely  numerous. 
They  are  a  remarkably  industrious  and  frugal  race,  and  cultivate 
their  small  farms  with  the  care  and  neatness  of  a  garden  ;  their 
houses  and  outbuildings  are  generally  in  good  order ;  and  their  crops 
afford  a  favourable  comparison  with  those  of  their  more  opulent 
neighbours. 


(morcellement)  of  the  land  has  been  carried  : — 


Sheep  fanning  hardly  appears  to  be  so  successfully  pursued.  Sheep 
are  principally  bred  in  the  south-eastern  provinces.  The  total 
number  in  the  kingdom  is  about  800.000.  Pigs  are  also  largely  bred. 
Poultry  is  raised  in  very  considerable  numbers.  Qame  is  very 
abundant. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the 
rearing  of  the  silk-worm,  and  this  branch  of  employment  appears  to 
be  steadily  increasing. 

Mnnufacturrt,    Commerce,   <£c.  —  The    manufacturing   iudiut 
Belgium  very  much  declined  in  modern  times  as  compared  with  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  carried  on  in  the  14th  century.     Much  earlier 
than  this,  under  the  Romans,  several  Flemish  cities  were  celebrated 
for  producing  woollen  cloths.     Extensive  manufactures  of  « 
and  linens  were  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  chiefly  in 
Liege.  The  making  of  thread-lace  originated  in  Flanders,  and  Brussels 
and  Mechlin  carried  on  a  large  trade  in  that  article  :  iu  the  f 
city  more  than  12,000  persons  were  once  employed  in  its  production. 
Early  in  the  14th  century  Louvain  contained  4000  looms  for  woollens ; 
and  Brussels  and  Antwerp  had  together  as  large  a  number.    At  a 
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Antwerp      .     . 
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This  table  renders  it  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  products  which 
are  most  characteristic  of  the  several  provinces.  The  great  extent 
of  cultivation  here  shown  has  been  effected  by  a  long  course  of 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  soil  naturally  being 
unproductive.  The  most  general  objects  of  cultivation  are  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  the  other  cereals.  Flax  is  a  staple  commodity  : 
its  culture  is  pursued  with  great  care  and  success,  and  Belgian  flax 
commands  a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  Englaud  and  France,  to 
both  of  which  countries  it  is  largely  exported.  Hemp  is  also  grown 
to  some  extent.  The  artificial  grasses,  clover,  trefoil,  lucerne,  and 
sainfoin  ore  among  the  most  valuable  crops  :  the  clover  especially  in 
of  very  superior  quality,  and  a  good  deal  of  clover-seed  is  exported  to 
Englaud.  Turnips,  carrots,  Swedish  turnips,  parsnips,  and  potatoes 
are  raised  to  a  considerable  amount  by  field  culture.  Beet  is  largely 
grown,  there  being  several  considerable  manufactories  of  beet-root 
sugar.  Hops,  as  shown  by  the  table,  are  grown  to  some  extent  The 
Tine  is  not  very  extensively  cultivated,  but  it  appears  to  succeed 
•long  the  valley  of  the  Maas.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  some  situations, 
bat  less  than  formerly.  Chicory,  madder,  and  woad  are  also  raised 
for  exportation.  All  or  nearly  all  the  fruits  grown  in  England  ore 
cultivated,  and  many  kinds  in  largo  quantities ;  all  the  usual  European 
regeUble*  are  raised  very  largely  for  the  markets. 

The  forest*  and  woodlands,  as  has  been  seen,  occupy  a  considerable 
area  :  it  is  also  customary  to  plant  trees  on  the  borders  of  fields  and 
around   the   village*.     The   forests   are   chiefly   in    Luxemburg  and 
Liege ;  these  two  provinces,  with  Naintir,  include  a  portion  of  the  , 
ancient    Forest   of    Ardennes.      All   the   usual    European    trees  are  ' 
grown ;  the  most  common  are  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  horse-chestnut, 
beech,  elm,  ash,  walnut,  hornbeam,  fir,  and  different  descriptions  of 
poplars.     The  forests  of  Luxemburg  afford  the  main  supply  of  oak  1 
for  naval  and  other  purposes ;  and  of  charcoal  for  the  iron-work*. 
Plantations  of  Scotch  and  other  firs  have  become  numerous.     The 
laws  for  the  preservation  of  timber  are  very  strict. 

The  breeding  ami  rearing  of  cattle  are  chiefly  pursued  in  K.i*l  and 
West  Flanders,  in  Limburg,  and  Luxemburg.   A  good  deal  of  »- 
has  been  paid  within  the  last  few  years  to  the  improvement  of  the 
breeds,  and  a  marked  improvement  is  said  to  be  already  visibl. 
a  comparison  of  the  most  recent  available  returns,  the  present  stock 
of  homed  cattle  in  Belgium  may  be  estimated  at  very  little  undi-r 
1,000,000.     The  dairy  is  an  important  source  of  the  fanner's  income. 
Butter  is  made  in  large  quantities,  both  for  home  consumption  and 
exportation. 

<h  horse*  have  always  borne  a  high  reputation,  and 
increased  effort*  have  been  made  of  late  to  sustain  it.  The  horses 
bred  for  exportation  are  chiefly  heavy  draft  horses,  of  which  large 
numbers  are  annually  sold.  The  total  number  of  horses  in  the 
kingdom  is  about  800,000. 


date  not  quite  so  remote  Ghent  employed  between  30,000  and  40,000 
looms  for  the  weaving  of  woollen  and  linen  goods.  It  ix  in.  nt 
that  the  weavers  of  that  city  once  mustered  16,000  men  in  arms 
under  the  banners  of  their  respective  trades.  The  city  of  An' 
at  the  time  of  its  capture  in  1585  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  go\ 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  contained  a  large  population  employed 
in  manufacturing  woollen  and  silk  goods  ;  but  at  that  time,  through 
the  tyranny  of  its  conquerors,  the  artisans  were  driven  away,  and 
many  of  them  took  refuge  in  England,  where  UK-IT-  ••\:mipi- 
instruction  were  of  great  use  for  the  improvement  of  tin-  Knj.-H.-h 
manufactures.  After  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  1 1  ol  land,  both 
the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Belgium  declined  still  further  ;  but  a 
reaction  commenced  a  few  years  later,  and  the  improvement  box 
since  steadily  continued.  The  intersection  of  the  country  by  railways 
has  quickened  the  energy  of  the  people,  and  ..|..-n-  .1  new  markets 
for  the  various  productions  ;  and  the  manufactures  of  Belgium  are 
now  for  more  active  and  flouriflhing  than  at  any  recent  period.  The 
woollen  manufacture  is  now  actively  prosecuted  o£  Verviers,  Liege, 
Dolhoim,  llo.limont,  Chorleroi,  Tournay,  Mons,  Stavelot,  Thuiti, 
Ypres,  and  Poperinghe.  Nearly  50,000  workmen'  are  employ 
this  branch  of  industry  at  Ypres,  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. At  Verviers  the  production  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
i-iii]>loyn  a  large  number  of  hands.  The  making  of  serges,  camlets, 
and  the  coarser  stuffs  is  most  extensively  pursued  in  Antwerp  .  n.l 
Hainuult.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  increased  to  a  remarkable 
extent  within  the  last  few  years;  many  large  factories  have  been 
and  more  ore  being  established  in  various  places,  1>nt 
looms  are  still  very  numerous.  East  Flanders  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  the  most  important  establishments  being  at 
Ghent,  but  Antwerp  shares  in  the  ImiiineM.  About  125,000  work- 
men are  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  ;  the  goods  produced 
are  of  the  annual  value  of  very  nearly  3,600,000?.  Flax  as  we  have 
said  is  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  Belgian  soil ;  a  -. .  rv 
large  quantity  of  it  is  exported,  but  a  large  quantity  of  it  is  retained 
for  home  manufacture.  The  culture  and  manufacture  of  flax  are 
said  to  employ  nearly  400,000  persons.  Linen  is  made  throughout 
Flanders,  especially  at  Ghent,  St.  Nicolas,  Turmonde,  Lockeren,  and 
Alost.  Damasks  and  the  finer  linens  arc  most  largely  made  at 
Court  ray  and  Bruges ;  they  are  also  made  in  considerable  quantities 
at  Brussels,  Neuve  Eg'.isc,  Tournay,  Mechlin,  Oudenardc,  Graimnont. 
Renait,  Ac.  A  very  large  steam-factory  has  recently  been  establi.-lii-d 
at  Liege  for  the  manufacture  of  linens.  The  value  of  the  linen  goods 
annually  manufactured  in  Belgium  is  upwards  of  4,000,0002.  Brussels 
carpet*  have  long  been  famous.  The  manufacture  though  considerable- 
had  declined,  but  appears  to  be  reviving.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
manufacture  is  at  Tournay,  where  about  2500  persons  arc  emj- 
in  it ;  but  what  are  called  Brussels  carpets  are  also  made  in  consider- 
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able  numbers  at  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Courtray.  The  silk 
manufacture  IB  of  growing  importance.  Its  principal  seats  are  in  the 
provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Brabant ;  and  the  finest  kinds  of  silks, 
satins,  and  velvets  are  woven.  Brussels  lace  has  always  been  con- 
sidered of  almost  or  quite  unequalled  beauty  and  value.  It  is  still 
made  in  Brussels  of  the  most  elegant  and  costly  kind  in  large 
quantities,  as  well  as  much  of  a  less  expensive  description.  It  is 
also  extensively  made  at  Antwerp,  Liege,  Turnhout,  Bruges,  Meniu, 
Ypres,  Ghent,  &c.  Tulle  is  mostly  made  at  Ghent,  Mechlin,  and 
Termonde.  In  order  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Belgian 
lace,  a  lace-school  has  been  established  at  Mous  for  instruction  in  the 
art  of  designing  and  preparing  lace-patterns,  and  in  attaining  the 
greatest  possible  skill  in  making  the  fabric.  Hosiery  is  made  to  a 
large  amount. 

Iron  founding  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery  has  increased  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  The  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  at 
Liege,  near  which  city  a  vast  establishment  was  founded  in  1816  by 
Mr.  J.  Cockerill,  an  Englishman.  This  is  now  one  of  the  largest  iron 
works  in  the  world,  and  the  machinery  made  in  it  is  said  to  rival  the 
finest  made  in  England.  Machinery  is  now  made  also  in  Brussels, 
Bruges,  Charleroi,  and  other  places.  At  Liege  is  a  large  cannon 
foundry.  The  manufacture  of  fire-arms  is  likewise  carried  on  to  a 
very  great  extent :  it  w  said  that  more  fire-arms  are  made  in  Liege 
than  in  all  France.  Large  quantities  of  guns  and  pistols  are  exported 
to  North  and  South  America.  Cutlery  is  largely  manufactured  at 
Liege,  Namur,  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  some  of  the  other  large  towns. 
Nail  and  tool  making  employ  a  great  number  of  hands.  Charleroi  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  nail  manufactures.  There  are  a  good  many 
copper  foundries.  The  making  of  porcelain  and  glass  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  at  Namur  and  Liege.  Mathematical  and  musical  instru- 
ments are  made  in  considerable  quantities  for  exportation.  The 
making  of  silk  hats  is  a  considerable  source  of  employment:  straw 
hate  are  also  made  very  largely.  The  printing  trade  of  Brussels 
and  other  large  towns  has  grown  to  be  an  important  branch  of  the 
national  industry,  owing  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  reprinting  at  a 
cheap  rate  pirated  editions  of  new  and  popular  French  works.  The 
paper  manufacture  has  also  largely  increased  in  consequence. 
Cabinet-making,  coach-building,  and  other  branches  of  manufacture 
which  call  for  ingenuity  of  design  as  well  as  mechanical  skill  are 
practised  with  very  marked  success.  At  Spa  large  quantities  of  fancy 
articles  are  manufactured  of  a  kind  very  similar  to  the  English 
'  Tunbridge-ware.' 

Among  the  most  important  branches  of  manufacturing  industry 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  sugar-refining,  which  is  carried  on  very 
extensively.  The  making  of  beet-root  sugar  is  also  prosecuted  with 
much  diligence.  Brewing  and  distilling  are  largely  carried  on  :  there 
are  nearly  3000  breweries  and  above  1000  distilleries  at  work  in  the 
kingdom.  Spirits  are  an  important  article  of  export.  Soap  is  made 
very  largely.  Oil,  both  of  the  ordinary  and  fancy  kinds,  and  perfumery 
are  made  and  exported  in  very  considerable  quantities. 

The  external  trade  of  Belgium  for  a  while  suffered  greatly  from  the 
revolution  by  which  it  was  separated  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  retained  all  the 
colonies  which  belonged  to  the  united  kingdom  and  monopolised  the 
trade  with  them.  But  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Schelde 
and  the  great  increase  of  the  manufactures  of  Belgium  led  to  the 
opening  of  new  markets,  and  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
are  again  in  a  prosperous  and  steadily  improving  condition.  Belgium 
possesses  now  about  150  merchant  ships,  and  the  ships  annually 
entering  her  ports  are  of  about  300,000  tons  burden.  The  value  of  the 
imports  into  Belgium  hi  1851  was  9,642,360?. ;  that  of  the  exports  from 
Belgium  in  the  same  year  being  10,153,120?.  The  classes  of  products 
imported  and  exported  were,  in  1850  as  follows : — Raw  materials, 
imports  4,009,680?.,  exports  4,666,400?. ;  provisions,  &c.,  imports 
3,905,480?.,  exports  1,793,000?. ;  manufactured  articles,  imports 
1,545,840?. ;  exports  4,086,480?.  France,  England,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Russia  are  the  countries  with  which 
the  largest  commerce  is  carried  on;  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  between  Belgium  and  those  countries  in  1851  being — France, 
imports  2,261,560?.,  exports  2,94  4,800?. ;  England,  imports  1,975,2401, 
exports  1,534,760?. ;  the  Netherlands,  imports  1,559,800?.,  exports 
1,596,1 601.;  the  German  Confederation,  imports  918,880?.,  exports 
1,556,840?. ;  the  United  States,  imports  718,600?.,  exports  704,640?.; 
Russia,  imports  481,040?.,  exports  82,240?.  A  large  import  trade  is 
also  carried  on  with  various  states  in  South  America,  Cuba,  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  the  total  being— imports  1,222,640?.,  exports 
516,120?. 

The  principal  articles  which  Belgium  supplies  to  England  are  oak- 
bark,  flax,  madder,  clover-seed,  and  sheep's  wool :  in  return  for  which 
we  send  various  kinds  of  East  India  and  West  India  produce,  tobacco, 
and  cotton  wool,  besides  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures, 
consisting  principally  of  brass  and  copper  manufactures,  cotton  manu- 
factures and  yarn,  hardware,  earthenware,  salt,  woollen  and  worsted 
yarn,  and  woollen  manufactures.  A  great  part  of  the  cotton-yarn  and 
cloths  and  the  tobacco  which  are  exported  hence  to  Belgium  are  not 
intended  fur  consumption  there,  but  are  smuggled  across  the  French 
t'nuit.ior  by  means  of  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  by  being  pampered 
in  France  and  half  starved  and  otherwise  ill-used  in  Belgium. 


About  200  boats  are  now  employed  in  the  sea-fisheries,  and  the 
trade  appears  to  be  steadily  increasing. 

Inhabitants,  Religion,  Education,  cCr.^The  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Belgium,  comprising  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population,  are  mostly  Flemings,  ppeaking  the  Flemish  lan- 
guage ;  those  of  the  south-eastern  provinces  are  French,  speaking  on 
the  western  side  the  Picard  and  on  the  eastern  the  Walloon  dialect  of 
the  French  language.  The  Belgians  are  almost  entirely  Roman 
Catholics;  there  being  only  about  13,000  Protestants  and  1000  Jews 
in  the  kingdom.  The  people  of  all  religious  persuasions  however 
enjoy  the  moat  perfect  freedom  in  everything  connected  with  the 
expression  of  their  opinions  and  the  modes  of  worship  which  they 
may  adopt.  The  incomes  of  the  ministers  of  each  denomination  of 
religionists  are  derived  from  the  public  treasury.  The  Catholics  are 
under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Archbishop  of  Malines  and  of  five 
bishops,  namely,  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Liege,  Namur,  and  Touruay. 
There  are  28  Protestant  ministers  with  government  allowances 
ranging  from  16?.  to  168?.  Convents  and  religious  establishments  are 
numerous. 

Belgium  contains  government  universities  at  Ghent  and  Liege,  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  at  Louvain,  and  a  Free  University  at 
Brussels  :  in  these  are  classes  for  theology,  medicine,  law,  moral 
philosophy,  and  physical  and  mathematical  sciences.  The  number  of 
students  is  somewhat  under  1500.  Bruges,  Brussels,  Namur,  and 
Tournay  and  some  other  of  the  larger  towns  contain  a  public  school 
(Athe'ne'e),  in  which  the  usual  branches  of  a  superior  education  are 
taught ;  there  are  also  nine  or  ten  gymnasia,  or  schools  of  a  similar 
but  somewhat  lower  character.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
elementary  schools  (e'coles  primaires)  in  the  different  provinces  :  in 
number  they  are  nearly  5700,  and  they  are  attended  by  about 
450,000  scholars,  or  nearly  one  scholar  to  10  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. "Schools  for  special  instruction  are  very  numerous  :  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Antwerp,  which  is  always  attended  by  a  large  number  of  students, 
and  several  well  attended  schools  of  painting,  of  design,  and  of  music 
(conservatoires) ;  military  and  naval  schools ;  a  theological  seminary  in 
each  diocese,  besides  several  Roman  Catholic  colleges;  industrial  and 
communal  schools. 

Charitable  institutions  of  various  kinds,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums, 
&c.  are  very  numerous.  At  Hougstraeten  is  a  great  pauper  colony, 
and  there  are  besides  five  large  workhouses,  or  pauper  establishments, 
which  serve  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Government,  Lawa,  Finance. — Belgium  is  called  a  limited  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  The  succession  is  limited  to  the  direct  male  line, 
to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and  their  descendants.  In  default 
of  a  male  heir,  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  the  legislative  chambers, 
may  nominate  his  successor,  and  in  further  default  of  such  nomination 
the  throne  is  declared  vacant. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  two  chambers — the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  members  of  these 
chambers  are  elected  by  citizens  paying  not  less  than  42  francs 
(1?.  13s.  3d.)  annually  of  direct  taxes.  The  members  are  elected  for 
certain  divisions  or  places,  but  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  constiia- 
tion  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  deputies  and  senators  shall 
consider  themselves  as  representing  the  whole  nation,  and  not  simply 
the  provinces  or  divisions  from  which  they  are  sent.  The  number  of 
deputies  is  fixed  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  population,  so  that 
the  proportion  of  one  deputy  for  40,000  inhabitants  must  in  no  case 
be  exceeded.  Each  representative  must  be  a  Belgian  by  birth  or 
naturalisation,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  political  rights, 
of  at  least  25  years  of  age,  and  having  his  permanent  residence  within 
the  kingdom.  The  members  of  the  representative  chamber  are 
elected  for  four  years,  renewable  one  half  every  two  years.  The  king 
has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  chambers,  either  simultaneously  or 
separately.  The  decree  or  act  of  dissolution  must  contain  a  provision 
convoking  the  electors  within  forty  days,  and  the  new  chambers  in 
two  months. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  exactly  one-half  the  number  of  members 
in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  the  senators  are  elected  by 
the  same  citizens  who  elect  to  that  chamber.  The  senators  are 
elected  for  eight  years ;  they  are  renewed  one-half  every  four  years  ; 
but  in  case  of  dissolution  of  course  the  election  must  comprise  the 
whole  number  of  which  the  Senate  is  composed.  The  qualifications 
requisite  for  a  senator  are,  that  he  must  be  a  Belgian  by  birth  or 
naturalisation,  in  full  possession  of  all  political  and  civil  rights,  domi- 
ciled within  the 'kingdom,  at  least  40  years  of  age,  and  paying  in 
direct  taxes  at  least  84?.  sterling.  In  those  provinces  where  the  list 
of  citizens  who  possess  this  last-mentioned  qualification  does  not  reach 
the  proportion  of  one  in  6000  of  the  population,  that  list  is  enlarged 
by  the  admission  into  it  of  the  names  of  those  citizens  who  pay  the 
greatest  amount  of  direct  taxes,  so  that  the  list  shall  always  contain 
at  least  one  person  who  is  eligible  to  the  Senate  for  every  6000 
inhabitants  of  the  province. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  paid  for  their 
services  at  the  rate  of  about  16?.  monthly  during  the  continuance  of 
the  session.  The  senators  do  not  receive  any  pay.  The  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne  is  of  right  a  senator  at  the  age  of  18,  but  he  ban  not 
any  voice  in  the  proceedings  until  25  years  of  age.  All  proceedings 
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of  the  Senate  during  the  time  when  the  Chamber  of  Representatives 
is  not  sitting  are  without  force. 

EaeS  branch  of  the  legislature  may  originate  laws,  with  tlii  - 
tion.  that  every  \.\\\  relating  to  the  receipt  or  expenditure  of  money 
for  public  purposes  must  be  finrt  Toted  by  the  Chamber  of  H'-piv 
•entativea.  The  ordinary  sittings  of  both  chamber*  are  held  in  pulilie ; 
but  each  chamber  on  the  demand  of  the  president  or  of  ten  members 
mar  form  itself  into  a  secret  committee,  and  when  so  formed  it  rests 
with  the  majority  of  the  chamber  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
sittimrs  shall  continue  to  be  secret.  If  a  member  of  either  of  the 
legislative  house*  accepts  an  office  of  emolument  under  the  crown  be 
immediately  vacate*  his  seat  until  re-elected.  The  president  and 
rice-presidents  of  each  chamber  are  nominated  by  its  members  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session. 

The  chambers  assemble  as  of  right  every  year  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  November,  unless  they  shall  have  been  previously  called 
together  by  the  king.  The  session  must  last  at  least  forty  days  :  its 
prorogation  is  pronounced  by  the  king. 

The  number  of  citizens  registered  as  electors  in  the  lists,  as  they 
stood  in  each  province  in  1852,  was  32,683  in  the  towns,  and  45,545 
in  the  country,  in  all  78,228 ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  certain  official 
voters,  making  the  aggregate  somewhat  over  1 00,000. 

The  person  of  the  king  is  declared  sacred.  His  ministers  are 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  government  No  act  of  the  king  can 
have  any  legal  effect  until  countersigned  by  one  of  his  ministers,  who 
by  that  means  becomes  responsible. 

The  king  appoints  and  dismisses  his  ministers  at  pleasure.  He 
nominates  to  civil  and  military  offices.  He  promulgates  the  rules  and 
orders  necessary  to  insure  the  execution  of  laws,  but  has  no  power  to 
dispense  with  or  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  king 
commands  the  land  and  sea  forces,  declares  war,  and  makes  I 
of  peace,  of  alliance,  and  of  commerce,  communicating  the  same  to 
the  legislative  chambers  as  speedily  as  the  public  safety  and  interest 
permit.  Commercial  treaties  have  no  legal  effect  until  they  have  been 
assented  to  by  the  chambers.  No  cession,  exchange,  or  addition  to 
the  national  territory  can  be  made  except  by  means  of  a  law  passed 
in  conjunction  with  the  chambers. 

The  king  is  declared  of  age  at  eighteen  years.  Before  he  can 
exercise  the  functions  of  royalty  he  must  take  the  following  oath  in 
presence  of  both  legislative  chambers — "I  swear  to  obscnv  tin- 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Belgian  people ;  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  nation  and  the  integrity  of  its  territory.'' 

If  at  the  death  of  the  king  his  successor  should  be  a  minor,  the 
two  chambers  meet  together  in  order  to  appoint  a  regeut.  The 
regency  cannot  be  intrusted  to  more  than  one  person,  who  before  he 
can  enter  upon  his  office  must  take  the  oath  just  recited. 

In  case  the  throne  should  become  vacant,  the  chambers  deliberating 
together  shall  appoint  a  provisional  regent ;  both  chambers  are  then 
dissolved,  and  must  meet  again  at  latest  in  two  months,  when  the 
new  chambers,  sitting  in  deliberation  together,  are  to  supply  the 
vacancy. 

N<>  man  can  be  appointed  a  minister  of  state  who  is  not  a  Belgian 
by  1'irth  or  naturalisation.  No  member  of  the  royal  family  can  be  a 
minuter.  The  ministers  have  the  right  of  attending  and  speaking  in 
either  of  the  chambers,  but  can  only  vote  in  one,  provided  they  have 
been  elected  members  thereof.  The  chambers  may  require  the  pre- 
sence of  ministers.  In  no  case  can  the  king  screen  a  minister  from 
responsibility. 

king  has  the  right  of  coining  money  and  of  conferring  titles  of 
nobility,  but  without  granting  thereby  any  peculiar  privilege!",  such 
being  repudiated  by  a  fundamental  article  of  the  o  which 

declares  all  Belgians  to  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  without  any 
distinction  of  orders. 

Judges  receive  their  appointment*  directly  from  the  king,  and  In. Id 
them  for  life,  so  that  they  cannot  be  superseded  but  by  their  own 
consent,  or  by  a  judgment  pronounced  in  open  court,  and  for  reasons 
publicly  declared  on  that  occasion.  The  trial  by  jury  is  established 
for  all  criminal  and  political  charges,  and  for  offences  of  the  press. 

No  taxes  can  be  levied  by  the  state  unleM  in.'viou.ly  .•-).,' 
by  a  law  passed  by  the  chambers  ;  and  all  such  taxes  must  )» 
annually,  the  laws  by  which  they  are  established  expiring  at  tli.  . -ti.l 
of  a  year.     The  contingent  of  the  army  is  voted    under   Hie  same 
limitation. 

Personal  liberty  and  liberty  of  conscience  are  guaranteed  to  every 
citizen  by  the  constitution  in  the  fullest  sense;  all  are  ainennb;.-  t  . 
the  laws,  and  all  are  placed  equally  under  th.'ir  protection. 

The  law  is  administered  by  a  tribunal  de  paix  in  each  canton,  a 
tribunal  de  premiere  instance  in  each  arrondisramnnt,  and  v 
appeal  at  Brussels,  Ohent,  and  Liege.     Tribunal  of  commerce  • 
settlement  of  commercial  differences  are  established  in  all  the  principal 
commercial  towns.     The  criminal  population  of  Belgium  appears  t<> 
be  much  «maller  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  that  of 
France  or  Kngland,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  increasing. 

Ii  language  is  that  used  in  all  public  affairs.  The  French 
decimal  system  is  adopted  for  the  money,  weights,  and  measures  of 
Bejgjum. 

The  total  revenue  of  Belgium  for  the  year  1852  amounted  to 
4.8W.41W. ;  for  1853  it  was  4,924,S70/.  The  expenditure  for  1862 


was  4,848,407?. ;   for  1853  it  wn«  5,  but  in  these  estimates 

the  charges  for  canals  and  railways,    which  nmount<-d 
l,0f)8,320/.,  are  not  included.     The  following  shows  tin-  di-tr :l.uti..n 
of  tin •  i  H.T.-  f..r  1S58  : — 

RECEIPTS  FOB  1858. 

Direct  Taxes  (land-tax,  person*!  taxes,  and  patent*)        .     £1,242,590 

Dun  from  Mines 

Ctutonu : 

Eiciw  (on  salt,  foreign  wines  and  brandies,  home-midc  )  „.        . 
brandy,  spirit*,  beer,  vinegar,  «nd  sugar)            .         .   / 

Stamp*,  fcc 9S9.ROO 

National  Domains  (tolls,  dues,  &c.) 172,000 

Postage  Dues 116,000 

Railways  and  Electric  Telegraph 684.000 

steam.packet 

Sundries 374,464 


FOR  1853. 

National  Debt 

Civil  Li«t 

Ministry  of  Justice 

Foreign  Affairs        .... 

Home  Affair,  (de  I'rntcriour) 

Public  Works          .... 

War 

Finances 

Deficiencies  and  Repayments  , 


£4,924,970 

JCl.i:'. 

.       134,637 


86,474 
274.S8J 

'  -  •  .  :  -  : 
1,687,480 


£9,308,328 

The  public  debt  remaining  unredeemed  in  1853  amounted  to 
25,739,542/.,  of  which  9,481, 478«.  is  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  appointed  to  be  paid  by 
Belgium  nt  its  separation  from  the  Netherlands  in  1830. 

The  military  establishment  of  Belgium  consists  of  the  civic  guard 
nnd  the  regular  army.  The  cine  or  national  guard  of  the  kingdom 
is  raised  for  the  purposes  ot  the  constitutional  rights  of 

the  monarchy  and  the  people,  of  maintaining  ord.i.  \ip!i ..Ming  the 
laws,  and  preserving  the  territory  of  Belgium  from  invasion.  Tlii- 
guard  is  unequally  divided  into  three  corps  (bans).  The  first  two 
bans,  which  form  the  available  militia,  or  the  only  portion  which  has 
been  called  into  active  duty,  comprise  about  90,000  men.  The 
government  is  authorised  to  give  a  more  active  and  efficient  character 
(mobilise,)  t..  the  whole  or  any  part  of  this  arm  of  the  service  when- 
ever it  deems  it  necessary. 

The  more  regular  or  standing  army  consists  of  12  regiments  of 
infantry  of  the  line ;  8  of  foot  chasseurs ;  1  of  grenadiers  ;  2  of  horse 
chasseurs;  2  of  lancers;  2  of  cuirassiers ;  1  of  guides;  4  of  artillery,  bat- 
tering train,  sappers  and  miners,  &c. ;  forming  in  all  an  effective  army 
of  about  100,000  men ;  but  of  them  only  somewhat  under  40,000  are 
kept  on  actual  duty.  The  remainder  can  be  called  into  service  in  a 
few  days. 

••T  HiMixchling,  Kuai  ntr  la  Stnlittique  Gtnlrale  it  la  Bflgique  ; 
Ducpetiatix,  Koyavme  dt  Bctgiqne,  Jr.;  Official  Ka)>i>nrl»,  liullttint, 
<tc. ;  Quetelet,  Annuairr  de  F Obttrvatoi rt  de  JtrurtVrt,  &c.) 

I! K.I.i  ii  >1!OD,  or  BJELGOROD,  once  the  capital  of  a  province,  but 
n. .w  tip  :i  of  a  circle  in  the  province  of  Kursk,  in  the  south- 

eastern part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is  situated  in  50°  W  N.  lat..,  36°  21 
E.  long.,  distant  90  miles  S.  from  the  city  of  Kursk.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  small  river  /.iolka,  or  Wessolka,  and  is  nearly  4)  miles  in 
circuit  :  the  population  is  about  10,000.  This  town  was  originally 
built  in  i.ir  Ivanovitsh  in  the  year  15!'7.  wln-n  its  site 

was  a  chalk-hill,  whence  it  was  called  Bjcl-Oorod,  or  '  White  Town  ;' 
but   it  WHS  afterwards  removed  about  n   mile   lower  down   to  its 
present  situation,  in  a  valley  between  two  hills.     It  is  dr.  ••!••!  into 
the  Old  Town  and  the  New  Town,  mid  h.-ii  three  suburbs ;  the  Old 
Town  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  diMi,   but  the   New  Town 
by  palisades  only.     Belgorod  is  the  seat  of  an  nrchbishop,  has  two 
monasteries,  ten  churches  of  stone  and  three  of  wood,  and  three 
.     There  are  several  manufactories  in  the  town, 
,:.u-ly    for    ivlining   and  pressing   wax   and    for   Binning   and 
;   and   it   carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  hemp,  bristles, 
..p.  fcc.     Three  fairs,  to  which  a  great  number 
•n  the  Hniith  of  Russia  resort,  are  held  in  the  course  of 
the  year.     The  environs  are  extremely  productive  in  fruit,  for  which 
the  district  is  much  celebrated  :  whole  fields  arc  laid  out  in  growing 

lil'.LHHADK.  m  '  \r>  (White  City),  is  tho  capital  of  the 

1  in  44°  60' 

Ben  with  the  Danube, 

•  Ii  rivers,  which  arc  here  very  broad  and 

Belgrade  is  the  Sigindunum  of  Ptolermcus,  the  Siir.-idunum  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Singedum  of  Procopius.  Tin-  city 
was  founded  by  the  Romans,  afterwards  totally  destroyed  by  the 
Barbarians,  and  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  fortified  it 
strongly.  The  Uoman  city  was  opposite  to  Tauranum  (now  Semlin) 
in  Panuonia.  A  trace  of  its  former  name  ii  still  retained  by  a 
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holm  in  the  Save  called  Singin,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  the 
town. 

The  Belgrade  of  modern  times  -was  founded  by  Stephen  Dushan, 
the  Serbian  Krai,  in  the  year  1372,  and  is  divided  into  four  quarters. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  Citadel,  which  forma  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  is  constructed  on  a  steep  acclivity  about  100  feet 
high,  jutting  out  into  the  Danube  ;  while  the  glacis  on  the  other  side 
descends  gradually  for  600  paces,  until  it  meets  the  first  line  of  houses 
in  the  town.  The  first  objects  that  meet  the  eye  on  entering  the 
Citadel  are  the  remains  of  the  arsenal  and  magazines  erected  by  the 
Austrians  during  their  possession  of  Belgrade  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  The  ascent  from  these  buildings  leads  to  a  lofty  quad- 
rangle consisting  of  two  stories,  and  built  partly  of  wood  and  partly 
of  stucco.  This  edifice,  though  the  residence  of  a  pasha  of  three  tails, 
is  a  sulk  of  every  species  of  filth,  and  has  been  the  theatre  of  the 
most  brutal  atrocities  which  the  Turk  could  devise  against  his  Chris- 
tian captive.  This  was  the  spot,  for  instance,  where  Rhigas  the  Greek 
was  sawed  into  pieces  limb  by  limb,  and  where  six-and-thirty  Servians 
in  the  year  1815  were  impaled,  in  violation  of  the  pledge  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  The  Citadel-barracks  are  constructed  for  the 
acouinmodation  of  2000  troops,  which  in  ordinary  tunes  form  the 
garrison.  The  works  of  the  fortress  have  been  long  out  of  repair,  and 
the  great  iron  guns  on  the  ramparts  ill-mounted  and  badly  kept ;  but 
at  the  time  we  write  (October,  1853)  the  defences  have  been  put  in 
a  most  efficient  stite,  and  the  garrison  largely  increased,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  threatened  war  with  Russia.  Near  the  barracks  stands 
the  old  square  tower  called  Ne  Boaz  (Be  not  afraid),  built  in  1343  by 
Dushan.  The  principal  mosque  in  the  town,  which  is  a  handsome 
building  with  the  great  tower  Benoviso  rising  from  its  interior,  stands 
within  the  Citadel.  In  another  part  of  the  Citadel  stands  the  old 
Konak,  or  palace  of  the  pasha,  which  is  built  in  the  oriental  style 
with  projecting  eaves  and  open  galleries.  Water  is  supplied  to  the 
Citadel  from  very  deep  wells. 

The  flames,  bombardments,  and  other  havoc  of  war  have  left  little 
standing  of  the  former  town  of  Belgrade.  The  modern  erections  con- 
stitute the  three  remaining  quarters,  which  are  divided  into  the 
Water  Town,  the  Rascian  Town,  and  the  Palanka.  Water  Town 
occupies  a  confined  space  on  the  edge  of  the  banks  of  the  Save,  close 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  and  is  the  best  built  quarter  of 
the  town.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  Greek  bishop,  a  new  cathedral, 
which  is  a  large  but  interesting  building  finely  situated  on  an  elevated 
position  in  the  town,  fourteen  mosques,  the  fish-  and  other  markets, 
an  arsenal,  spacious  barracks,  and  the  custom-house.  It  is  imperfectly 
protected  on  the  north  and  east  by  an  earthen  wall  eight  feet  high ;  but 
more  strongly  fortified  towards  the  south,  in  which  direction  it  is 
encircled  by  a  wall  of  earth  intermixed  occasionally  with  masonry 
and  brickwork ;  this  wall  is  ornamented  by  a  very  solid  gate,  opening 
upon  the  road  that  leads  to  Constantinople.  The  line  of  defence  is 
provided  with  watch-towers.  South-west  of  the  Citadel,  as  well  as 
west  of  it,  the  Rasciau,  or  Servian  Town,  likewise  denominated  the 
Town  of  the  Save,  stretches  from  the  eastern  gate  along  the  ridge  of 
a  hill,  and  descends  to  the  bank  of  the  Save.  It  is  defended  by  walls 
and  palisades,  is  the  principal  residence  of  the  merchants  and  dealers, 
and  stands  close  to  the  Palanka,  a  line  of  suburbs,  which  surround 
the  Citadel  on  the  south  and  east.  These  two  quarters  contain 
several  mosques  and  churches,  two  handsome  besesteins,  or  bazaars, 
twelve  baths,  and  other  public  edifices,  among  which  is  the  palace  of 
the  i  rince  of  Servia  and  a  spacious  school  or  college.  The  Servians 
also  have  several  well-built  dwellings  and  a  neat  coffee-bouse  in  this 
part  of  the  town.  The  area  of  Belgrade  is  capable  of  containing  three 
times  the  amount  of  its  present  population  (50,000);  so  wide  are  the 
streets  and  so  scattered  the  houses  of  the  Servian  quarters.  The 
opposite  slope  of  the  hill,  from  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel  to  the 
outer  wall  on  the  Danube,  is  occupied  by  the  Mohammedan  population. 
The  Save  is  lined  with  good  quays. 

The  streets  of  Belgrade  were  not  till  of  late  composed  of  lines  of 
modern  houses,  but  were  in  general  rows  of  wooden  stalls,  in  which  the 
owner  arranged  his  merchandise  with  considerable  taste,  and  paraded 
his  customers,  surrounded  by  his  workmen  intent  upon  their  several 
tasks.  The  barber  and  coffee-vendor  alone  carried  on  their  trade  in 
closed  shops  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  glazed  windows.  Other 
trades  have  now  however  adopted  to  some  extent  the  European 
mode  of  shopkeeping.  Considerable  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  appearance  of  the  town  during  the  last  sixteen  years.  To  any 
traveller  fresh  from  western  Europe  the  motley  population  of  this  town 
is  a  novel  and  highly-interesting  scene ;  the  tailor  and  the  gunsmith,  the 
baker  and  the  victualler,  by  their  white  turbans,  sallow  sombre  faces, 
and  haughty  mien,  will  be  instantly  recognised  as  Turks ;  the  red 
cap,  sharp  eye,  and  insinuating  manners  of  the  merchant  and  dealer 
betray  their  Greek  extraction ;  and  the  merry  countenance  of  the 
•hopkeeper  smirks  beneath  the  round  close  bonnet  of  the  native 
Servian. 

Belgrade  is  not  now  so  important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  as  it 
was  in  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century  ;  but  it  is  still  the  prin- 
cipal entrepot  of  the  trade  between  Constantinople  and  Saloniki  on  one 
aide,  and  Vienna  and  Pestli  on  the  other.  The  exports  include  wool, 
dreued  skins,  buffalo  and  cow  hides,  wax,  honey,  tan-bark,  silk,  oxen 
and  cows,  immense  numbers  of  pigs,  and  firewood.  From  Hungary  are 


imported  hardware,  delft,  porcelain,  pottery,  and  salt ;  and  from 
Semliu,  a  Slavonian  town  about  two  miles  distant,  the  city  is  supplied 
with  wheat,  flour,  oats,  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  There  is 
considerable  manufacturing  industry  among  the  inhabitants.  Carpets, 
silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  arms,  and  leather  are  manufactured,  and  there 
are  several  bell-foundries  in  the  town.  The  appearance  of  the  place 
though  attractive  at  a  distance  is  on  closer  iuspection  repulsive, 
from  the  neglect  of  cleanliness  observable  in  the  streets  and  public 
places.  The  surrounding  country  is  diversified  with  gentle  and 
richly-wooded  hills ;  and  the  public  thoroughfares  are  embellished 
with  many  traces  of  Turkish  piety — the  inclosed  well  and  fountain 
and  the  caravanserai. 

Belgrade  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  important  events.  It  first 
fell  under  the  Hungarian  sceptre  in  1086,  when  King  Solomon 
wrested  it  from  the  Greek  empire.  Three  years  after  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  1456,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  but  rescued  from 
their  hands  by  the  gallant  Huhyady,  voyvode  of  Transsylvania,  who 
drove  them  back  with  great  loss.  In  1522  the  Turkish  sultan  Solyman 
succeeded  in  planting  the  crescent  upon  its  walls,  and  it  was  possessed 
by  his  successors  until  the  year  1688,  when  the  elector  of  Bavaria  at 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  forces  laid  siege  to  it  and  expelled  the 
Turks  from  the  town.  Two  years  afterwards  Belgrade  again  fell  into 
their  hands  under  Amurath  II.  ;  and  in  1693  the  Imperialists 
re-appeared  upon  the  spot,  but  were  baffled  in  their  endeavour  to 
regain  it.  In  1717  the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene  leading  the  Austrians 
in  his  second  campaign  against  Turkey,  met  his  enemy  under  the 
walls  of  Belgrade  on  the  16th  of  August,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  army,  entered  Belgrade,  and  reduced  the  greater  portion  of 
Servia  under  the  imperial  sway.  In  1739,  about  which  time  Belgrade 
attained  the  height  of  its  commercial  splendour,  the  war  which 
Austria  unadvisedly  undertook  against  Turkey  in  conjunction  with 
Russia  (by  whom  she  was  suddenly  and  faithlessly  abandoned),  termi- 
nated in  the  signal  defeat  of  her  forces  at  Krotska  on  the  Danube,  the 
abandonment  of  her  conquests  in  Servia,  and  the  restitution  of 
Belgrade  to  the  sultan  by  the  treaty  which  he  dictated  to  her  generals 
in  a  moment  of  panic.  Austria  retook  Belgrade  in  1789,  but  was 
obliged  to  restore  it  with  her  other  Servian  acquisitions  at  the  peace 
of  Szistova  in  1791.  It  has  remained  ever  since  in  the  occupation  of 
Turkey,  except  for  a  short  time  during  the  Servian  insurrection, 
which  broke  out  under  the  conduct  of  Czerny  George  in  1804.  The 
intrepid  patriot  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  expelled  tbe  Ottomans 
from  it  in  1806 ;  he  retained  possession  of  Belgrade  until  the  year 
1813,  when  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  it  to  them.  AH  the 
result  of  this  movement  however  the  Servians  gained  their  inde- 
pendence; and  under  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  by  which 
Turkey  recognises  their  free  institutions,  Belgrade  is  the  only  spot  in 
the  country  where  the  sultnn  is  allowed  to  maintain  a  garrison. 

Above  the  town  are  three  long  narrow  islands  in  the  Danube, 
divided  from  the  land  by  a  natural  canal  which  forms  a  safe  harbour ; 
and  opposite  the  Servian  quarter,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Save,  lies 
another  islet,  called  the  Gipsies'  Island. 

BELIGRAD.     [BERAT.] 

BELI'ZE,  or  BALIZE,  the  chief  town  of  British  Honduras,  in 
Central  America,  is  situated  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  in  17°  29'  N.  lat.,  88°  8'  W.  long. 

The  first  settlement  of  Belize  is  uncertain,  as  the  early  visitors  were 
merely  the  mahogany  and  logwood  cutters,  whose  residence  was  but 
temporary.  The  first  establishment  of  the  English  in  this  quarter 
was  made  by  settlers  from  Jamaica  shortly  after  the  treaty  with 
Spain  in  1667;  it  was  much  contested  by  the  Spaniards,  but  was 
confirmed  to  the  British  by  treaty  in  1670.  In  1718  the  Spaniards 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  dispossess  the  British.  Another  attempt 
in  1756  was  more  successful;  the  logwood  cutters  were  driven  away, 
and  did  not  return  till  1763.  It  was  not  till  this  re-occupation  that 
their  attention  was  directed  to  the  cutting  of  mahogany,  which  at 
present  forms  the  principal  branch  of  industry  carried  on  by  the 
settlers.  In  September  1779,  the  English  were  again  expelled  and 
their  settlements  destroyed;  but  the  treaty  of  1783  put  them  once 
more  in  possession,  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  unsuccessful 
attack  by  the  Spaniards  in  1798,  has  since  been  undisturbed. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Belize  abounds  in  lakes  and  swamps,  which 
overflow  during  the  rains.  An  extensive  morass  to  the  north  has 
been  drained.  The  intercourse  with  the  interior  by  land  is  difficult, 
and  travelling  by  the  river  is  also  much  impeded.  The  river  Belize 
rises  in  the  mountains  which  bound  the  Honduras  territoiy  at  the 
distance  of  about  fOO  miles  direct  from  the  sea-shore.  Its  course  is 
very  tortuous ;  it  discharges  itself  into  the  bay  of  Honduras  by  two 
mouths ;  one  aa  already  mentioned  at  the  town,  the  other  about 
34  miles  to  the  north-west :  the  latter  is  however  not  accessible. 
The  falls  hi  different  parts  of  the  river  and  the  scenery  along  the 
banks  are  extremely  grand.  Eight  or  ten  miles  above  the  lakes  at 
the  back  of  the  town  the  rapids  begin;  and  farther  on  is  a  rapid  ;i 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  with  a  considerable  fall.  Gold  has  been 
found  in  small  quantities  in  a  branch  of  this  river ;  and  on  the  banks 
maize,  rice,  yams,,  and  plantains  are  cultivated. 

Belize  town  is  provided  with  a  substantial  wooden  bridge  over  the 
river.  The  houses  are  convenient  and  well  built,  constructed  of  wood, 
and  raised  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground  on  pillars  of  mahogany. 
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Th»  street*  are  regular,  and  iutenect  each  other  at  rittht  angles.  The 
town  is  defended  by  Fort  Ueorge  and  several  batteries.  During  the 
yean  1845-8-7  a  spacious  iron  market-house  was  constructed :  a 
powder  magazine  was  built,  with  a  house  for  the  officer  in  charge ; 
St.  John's  church  was  nearly  rebuilt ;  the  Government  House  wait 
repaired ;  the  public  hospital  was  enlarged,  and  a  tank  constructed ; 
a  lighthouse  was  built  on  Manger  Key  ;  and  a  ferry-house  was  built 
eight  miles  up  the  river.  During  1848  the  new  works  in  progress 
included  an  iron  lighthouse  at  Half  Moon  Key;  a  police  station-house;' 
a  new  church,  to  be  called  St.  Mary's ;  and  a  new  iron  church  sent 
out  from  England.  There  are  two  parishes,  each  of  which  has  a 
church ;  the  Wesleyans  and  Baptists  have  chapels.  There  are  five 
judicial  courts  in  Belize  :  the  Court  of  Ordinary,  and  the  Supremo, 
Grand,  Summary,  and  Police  courts.  A  local  police,  with  a  fire 
establishment,  was  formed  in  1846.  There  is  a  common  jail,  which 
in  now  too  small  for  its  purpose.  There  is  a  Grammar  school,  formed 
in  1846  by  a  re-arrangement  of  a  previous  Free  school ;  in  1847  it 
I i.ii  1  175  pupils;  it  is  under  a  board  of  inspection.  The  Wesleyans 
and  Baptists  have  schools  in  Belize.  The  Public  Hospital  was 
founded  in  1820;  and  an  excellent  institution  called  the  Fiuicourt 
Dispensary  was  founded  in  1847.  A  Seaman's  Hospital  has  been 
Imiit.  Belize  is  the  seat  of  the  Honduras  legislature,  which  consists 
of  a  superintendent,  and  an  electoral  body  called  the  Public  Meeting. 
Honduras  is  not  exactly  a  colony,  but  a  settlement  under  the  control 
of  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  The  clergy  of  Belize  are  under  the  bishop 
of  Jamaica, 

Belize  is  the  centre  of  trade  in  British  Honduras.  The  imports  in 
1848  amounted  in  value  to  lG6,61i/.,  and  the  exports  to  353,7822. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods  from  Great 
Britain.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  mahogany,  logwood,  rose- 
wood, hides,  tortoise-shell,  fustic,  cochineal,  indigo,  sorsaparilla,  and 
cocoa-nuts.  Among  the  items  for  1848  were  7,947,983  cubic  feet  of 
mahogany,  4332  tons  of  logwood,  1775  tons  of  hides,  23,520  Ibs.  of 
sarsaparilla,  and  319,943  cocoa-nuts.  The  nhips  which  entered  in 
1848  were  100  (27,457  tons) ;  those  which  cleared  out  were  115 
(28,947  tons).  Most  of  the  mahogany  trade  of  Honduras  is  centred 
in  five  or  six  extensive  establishments  at  Belize,  by  whom  all  the 
mahogany  cutters  are  employed.  [HONDURAS,  BRITISH.] 

,M  Krporli.  1847-8-9.) 

Hi:  1. 1,  (or  INCHCAPE)  HOCK,  on  the  cast  coast  of  Scotland,  at  the 
opening  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  Red  Head  in  Forfarshire  ant)  Fife- 
ness,  and  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  river  Tay,  in  56°  25'  N. 
lat,  2°  23'  W.  long.  From  Fifeness  it  is  distant  114  geographical 
unle-4,  bearing  N.E.  I-;. 

A  lighthouse  was  erected  and  a  light  first  exhibited  in  1811.  The 
light  is  108  feet  above  the  medium  level  of  the  sea.  A  bright  light 
and  a  red  light  are  exhibited,  each  attaining  its  greatest  strength 
every  four  minutes.  Two  bells  in  foggy  weather  are  tolled  by  machi- 
nery night  and  day,  at  intervals  of  half  a  minute.  Prior  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  lighthouse  many  wrecks  took  place  on  this  rock,  which 
was  the  more  dangerous  from  having  deep  water  all  round  it.  The 
erection  of  this  lighthouse  is  a  fine  example  of  engineering  skill. 

(Htevenson's   Account  of    Ike  Bell  Ruck    Liyhthoiur,    4 to.,    1824  ; 
Dnwiou's  \orlh  Sea  Pilot.) 
HKI.I.AC.     [VIK.XM:,  HAUTE.] 
HKLLECAUin;.     [Am;  PTRfexfcra  ORIENTALS*,] 
KKI.I.KII.K  KN-MKH  (the  Roman   r,,,.li/it.  in  Breton  Guedtl),  an 

•nthowostcoaitof  Franco.alittl.  N.\V.  oft  hi:  mouth  oftli. 
is  included  in  the  >1>  |. ,.  !M.  ,it  of  Morliihan.  The  island  is  of  an  oblong 
form  :  iUgrcaicut  l.-n/th  IMMI  n.:  til-went  to  south-east  is  about  12  mil.  -. 
iU  greatest  breadth  about  6,  and  it  is  distant  about  6  miles  from  the 
peninsula  of  Quibonm.  It  is  surrounded  by  rocks  and  small  inlets. 
The  climate  is  very  mild  and  healthful,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  island 
abounds  in  excellent  pasturage,  and  a  great  number  of  hones  are 
reared.  Belle-lie  forms  a  canton  which  in  divided  into  four  commune  * 
— Palais,  Bangor,  Locmaria,  and  Uauzon— so  called  from  the  chief  town» 
or  village*  on  the  island.  I'alaii  stands  on  the  north-cast  coast ;  it  lias 
a  small  harbour  in  which  there  is  a  good  anchorage.  There  is  a  light- 
house here  with  a  fixed  light  of  the  first  class.  The  town  is  in  47*  21' 
N.  Ut,  3*  9'  W.  long. :  population  of  the  commune  4644.  Palais  is 
well  built,  ami  is  defended  by  a  citadel.  Bangor  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  has  a  population  of  1742;  near  it  stands  a 
lighthouse,  lately  erected,  which  is  275  feet  high,  and  has  a  revolving 
light  of  the  first  class  eclipsed  every  alternate  minute.  IU  position  i« 
47'  19'  N.  Int.,  8*  14'  W.  long,  laanaria  is  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  has  ft  population  of  1599.  Sauzon  is  built  at  the  north- 
western point  of  the  island ;  it  has  a  small  shallow  harbour,  outside  of 
which  there  is  a  good  roadstead:  population,  1454.  The  inhabitant* 
of  Belle-lie  engage  in  the  pilchard  fishery  from  June  to  October.  The 
island  contains  several  druidical  monuments.  The  soil,  which  rest*  on 
crystallised  rocks  interspersed  with  mica  schist  and  steatite  is  good, 
yielding  excellent  pasture  and  wheat.  The  surface  is  about  160  feet 
above  the  sea,  level,  and  treeless;  it  is  furrowed  by  a  few  small 
valleys  hollowed  out  by  brooks  of  very  pure  water,  which  rise  from 
springs  near  the  centre  of  the  island  A  fine  reservoir  was  constructed 
by  Vauban  near  Palais,  where  the  French  navy  take  in  their  supplies 
of  fresh  watrr.  Salt  U  made  on  the  island. 

In  the  10th  century  Belle-lie  was  in  possession  of  one  of  the  Counts 


of  Cornouaille*,  who  presented  it  to  the  abbey  of  Quimpcrlc.  The 
abbot,  unable  to  defend  the  island  in  time  of  war,  obtained  leave  in 
the  16th  century  to  give  it  in  exchange  for  other  property  to  Marshal 
de  Retz,  who  fortified  the  island  and  built  several  houses  upon  it 
In  1658  Belle-lie  came  by  purchase  into  the  family  of  Fouquet,  who 
spent  considerable  sums  on  iU  improvement.  In  this  family,  the  head 
of  which  took  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Belle-He,  the  possession  of  the 
island  remained  till  1718,  when  the  regent  Orleans  united  it  to  the 
property  of  the  crown  in  exchange  for  the  county  of  Gisors  an.! 
manors.  The  English  seized  the  island  in  1761,  and  restored  it  in 
1763.  In  the  expedition  to  Quiberon  in  1795  they  failed  in  an  attempt 
upon  the  island. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  Franct,  Paris,  1845.) 

BELLEI3LE,  a  small  island  lying  about  15  miles  N.  from  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  about  the  same 
distance  E.  from  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  is  placed  near  the  middle 
of  the  north-eastern  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Belleiale,  in  51°  57'  N. 
lat.,  and  55*  40'  W.  long.  The  island  is  about  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Wheat  is  produced  on  the  island,  also  potatoes  anil 
vegetables.  Belleiele  has  a  small  convenient  harbour,  called  Lark 
Harbour,  on  the  north  .  capable  of  receiving  only 

vessels ;  and  at  the  east  point  is  another  small  harbour  or  cove  which 
will  admit  only  fishing  shallops. 

BELLEI8LE,  STISAIT  <>!•',  a  channel  which  divide-  Newfoundland 
from  Labrador  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  forms  the 
northern  entrance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Utilf  of  s- 
The  length  of  the  strait,  from  its  commencement  at  Belleislc 
to  its  termination  at  Grand  Point  on  the  Labrador  coast,  is  about  80 
miles,  and  its  general  width  about  12  miles. 

This  passage  is  considered  unsafe,  and  is  in  consequence  seldom 
frequented  in  the  usual  course  of  navigation  by  vessels  entering  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  Labrador  side  of  the  strait  is  much  indented  with 
bays,  among  which  are  Temple  Bay,  Wreck  Cove,  Green  Bay,  Bed 
Bay,  and  Black  Bay.  The  coast  of  Newfoundland  along  the  strait  is 
without  indentations. 

P.KU.KSM  K,  or  BELLEME.     [ORSE.] 

I'.Kl.l.KVILLE.     [Sn 

BEU.KVJLLK-sri:  SAONK.     [RH6HE.] 

I'.IXLEVUE-LES-BAINS.     [Boi-Riiox-L.\KCT.] 

BELLEY.     [AiN.] 

BELLINGHAM,  Northumberland,  a  market-town  and  the  scat  of 
a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  north-west  division  of  Tindaln  ward,  N 
situated  in  55°  8' N.  lat,  2°  13'  W.  long.;    34   mil.     \V.N.\V.  from 
Newcastle,  and  294  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.     The  parish  (one  ot 
those  formed  by  the  division  of  Simonburn  parish  in   1X1 1)  compre- 
hends  the   township   of  Bcllingham,   and    the   'quarters'   of    East 
< 'liiirlton,   Leemailing,  the  Nook,   and    Tiinvthuni, 
with  an  aggregate  nrea  of  15,540  acres,  about  one  half  of  wi- 
uninclosed  moor  land  :  the  population  of  the  township  of  Bcllingham 
iu  1851  was  770,  of  the  entire  parish  1594.     The  living  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  and  diocc«e  ,,f  llurlnm.     I!- 11- 
inghain  Poor-Lam  I  'u»n  contains  37  parishes  and  townships,  v> 
area  of  211,719  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  6395. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  •!  <h<-  left  bank  of 

the  North  Tyne.     The  chapel  is  a  small  ancient  l-mM  n-  with  n  finely 

groined   stone  roof.      There  are  chapels  for  \\» n  Catholics  and 

I  Presbyterian*.  In  the  township  arc  two  day-schools  (one  of 
tin-in  with  a  small  endowment),  and  a  library ;  mid  M-\,  r.d  day  schools 
are  in  the  other  parts  of  the  parish.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  ore 
engaged  in  manufactures.  There  is  a  small  weekly  market  on  Satur- 
day ;  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  which  is  a  cattle  fair.  A 
county  court  i«  held  at  licllingham. 

(Hntdiinson'B  .\orthumberland;  Hittorital  and  Dtlcriptirt  Vim  of 
Xorlh  iimbfrlii  ml.) 

HKI. UN/UNA.     [TuiNo.  Canton  of.] 

I'.IXLUNO,  a  delegation  or  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  formerly 
part  Hi  nice.  The  pro\  nd.  d  \V.  by 

the  Tyrol,  E.   l.y  Kiiuli,  N.  by  Carinthi  tin-  prov 

Treviso.     In  add'ition  to  the  former  V.-<  ot,  'il  l»  K 

it  now  includes  the  territories  of  Feltrc  and  < 
of  the   province  is  about  125,000.     The  country  in  in. inntaiiious  and 

.!<  with  good  pasturage.  It  also  contains  numerous  cxl. 
forests,  from  which  great  quantities  of  timber  arc  cut  and  I! 
down  the  river  Piave  to  Venice.  Of  these  forests  one,  the  forest  of 
Cansejo,  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  a*  the  Sylvn  Consilia,  is 
the  largest  in  Upper  Italy.  The  Piave,  which  is  the  chief  river  of  the 
province,  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  after  flowing  iu  a  southerly  direction 
through  the  province  enters  Treviso,  where  it  turns  to  the  south-east 
and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice  a  few  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Venice.  Cattle,  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  copper  and  zinc,  of  which 
there  are  productive  mines,  with  the  forest  timber,  constitute  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  country.  The  vine  and  other  fruit-trees  thrive  on 
the  lower  hills  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Piave.  The  country  abounds 
with  game.  The  chief  town,  KeUuno,  is  built  on  a  hill  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Piave,  55  miles  N.N.E.  from  Padua.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
bishop  of  Belluno-Keltre,  and  the  residence  "f  tlm  governor  of  the 
delegation  :  the  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  about  11,000. 
The  town  is  well  built,  has  a  handsome  cathedral  built  after  tn,- 
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design  of  Palladio ;  the  governor's  palace,  also  a  fine  structure  ;  a  rich 
hospital ;  a  good  public  library ;  a  gymnasium  ;  a  high  school  for  the 
education  of  females,  and  several  elementary  schools  for  the  children 
of  both  sexes.  It  is  also  adorned  with  several  marble  fountains.  The 
manufactures  include  silk  fabrics,  hats,  leather,  and  earthenware. 
Fairs  are  held  in  February  and  April.  Marshal  Victor,  one  of 
Napoleon's  generals,  took  his  title  of  Duke  of  Belluno  from  this  town. 

The  following  towns  in  the  province  may  be  mentioned  : — Cadore, 
or  Piere-di-Cadore,  population  about  2000,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Piave,  22  miles  N.N.W.  from  Belluno,  is  noticeable  as  the  birth-place 
of  Titian.  Attronzo,  population  3100,  about  30  miles  N.E.  from 
Belluno,  has  in  its  vicinity  the  richest  zinc  mines  in  Italy  and  an 
extensive  pine  forest.  Agordo,  population  2600,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cordevole,  a  feeder  of  the  Piave,  about  12  miles  N.W.  from 
Belluuo,  is  famous  for  its  copper  mines,  the  richest  in  Italy,  which  are 
situated  in  the  valley  of  Imperiua  near  the  town.  Mel,  or  M > '», 
population  4000,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Piave,  about  9  miles  S.W. 
from  Belluno,  possesses  a  market.  Ftltre,  or  Fdtria,  population  5500, 
situated  '>n  elevated  ground  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Colineda  and 
the  rigli'  oank  of  the  Piave,  17  miles  S.W.  from  Belluno,  has  a  cathe- 
dral, n  college,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  Some  trade  is  carried 
on  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  There  are  silk-twist  and  wax  bleaching 
factories.  This  town  has  some  fortifications.  Marshal  Clarke,  one 
of  Napoleon's  generals,  was  created  Duke  of  Feltre. 

(Balbi's  Geographic.) 

BELMULLET,  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  a  post  and  market-town, 
and  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union  in  the  parish  of  Kilcommon  and  barony 
of  Erris,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  an  isthmus  which  connects 
the  Mullet  with  the  mainland,  and  separates  Blacksod  Bay  on  its 
southern  side  from  the  smaller  bay  called  Broadhaven  on  its  northern 
side.  It  is  in  54°  14'  N.  lat.,  9°  55'  W.  long. ;  199  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Dublin,  and  40  miles  N.W.  from  Castlebar.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1851  was  935,  exclusive  of  400  persons  in  the  auxiliary  work- 
house and  6  in  the  bridewell.  The  town  has  sprung  up  almost  entirely 
since  1825,  and  the  export  trade  has  increased  since  that  time  from 
100  tons  to  near  2000  tons.  A  fishery  pier  has  been  also  erected.  A 
canal  has  been  cut  across  the  isthmus,  which  is  here  only  400  yarda 
broad,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  bays.  The  estimate  for  the  work  was 
9000^.,  towards  which  a  parliamentary  grant  was  obtained  to  the  amount 
of  50001.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  slated.  Quarter  and 
petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town,  and  there  are  a  chapel,  a  school- 
house  in  which  a  Protestant  congregation  meet,  a  dispensary,  a  bride- 
well, and  stations  of  the  coast  guard  and  the  revenue  police.  Bel- 
mullet  Poor-Law  Union  comprises  15  electoral  divisions,  of  the  extent 
of  177,933  acres,  and  had  a  population  in  1841  of  22,922,  in  1851  of 
14,338.  A  monthly  fair  is  held  in  the  town. 

BELOOCHISTAN,  or  the  country  of  the  Beloochees,  extends  along 
the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  river  Indus  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  beginning  on  the  east  with  Cape  Monze,  or 
Ras  Mooaree,  and  terminating  near  Cape  Jask  on  the  west.  In  the 
interior  it  extends  farther  east  and  west,  so  that  its  extreme  bounda- 
ries are  the  meridians  of  57°  50'  and  69°  10'  E.,  and  the  parallels  of 
24°  50'  and  30°  40'  N.  Its  average  length  is  upwards  of  COO  miles, 
and  it«  average  breadth  about  300  miles :  the  whole  area  is  about 
liim.riOO  square  miles. 

The  central  parts  of  Iran  (Persia)  are  occupied  by  extensive  desertn, 
which  extend  from  south-east  to  north-west  upwards  of  COO  miles, 
and  in  breadth  in  some  places  from  400  to  500  miles.  These  deserts 
nre  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  wide  border  of  mountain  tracts.  Beloo- 
chistan  forms  the  most  southern  part  of  this  border,  and  separates 
the  deserts  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
deserts  is  included  in  its  boundary,  and  is  called  the  desert  of  Beloo- 
chistan. 

The  desert  forms  its  northern  boundary,  except  at  its  north-eastern 
corner,  where  an  elevated  mountain  region  extends  southward,  and 
t.Tininating  in  a  single  range  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  divides 
ISvl'.ochistan  from  Sinde  ;  but  a  considerable  tract  lying  on  the 
declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Khan  of  Kelat,  and  forms  the  province  of  Cutch  Gundava.  The 
western  boundary  of  Beloochistan  is  likewise  formed  by  mountain 
ranges,  which  begin  on  the  coast  and  stretch  northward  to  the  desert, 
dividing  the  Persian  province  of  Kerman  from  the  Beloochee 
districts  of  Kohistan  and  Bushkurd. 

The  Hala  Mountains,  which  begin  at  Ras  Mooaree  and  rise  abruptly 
t<>  a  conspicuous  height,  run  for  about  100  miles  north-east.  Tliis 
portion  of  them  is  sometimes  called  the  Lukkee  Mountains,  which 
separate  the  plains  on  the  Indus  from  those  of  the  province  of  Lus,  and 
are  traversed  by  the  Lukkee  Pass  near  26°  N.  lat.  Near  this  parallel 
the  principal  chain  begins  to  run  due  north,  and  continues  thus  to 
the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  country,  where  they  are  crossed 
by  the  celebrated  Bolan  Pass.  At  the  same  place  (26°  N.)  a  high 
lateral  chain  branches  off  to  the  north-west,  in  which  direction  it  con- 
tinue* for  upwards  of  200  miles,  declining  afterwards  gradually  to  the 
north  and  north-east,  till  it  terminates  nearly  at  the  most  northern 
point  of  Beloochistan  with  the  Ajrum  range.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  Ajnun  range  the  Tukkatoo  Mountains  begin,  and  running 
>•  Hala  range,  which  is  hero  called  the  Umbar  Moun- 
tain*. The  highest  summit  of  the  Tukkatoo  range,  called  the  peak 

o«oo.  I>IV.  ^ 


of  Tukkatoo,  is  estimated  to  attain  a  height  of  11,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

These  ranges  inclose  a  tract  of  upland  country  varying  in  breadth 
from  100  to  200  miles,  and  comprehending  the  provinces  of  Jhalawau 
and  Sarawan,  with  the  intervening  district  of  Kelat,  and  the  two  dis- 
tricts of  Mustoong  and  Shawl,  which  form  the  most  northern  angle 
of  Beloochistan.  The  province  of  Shawl  was  in  1839  temporarily 
annexed  with  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Mustoong  and  Cutchee  to 
the  dominions  of  Shah  Soojah,  the  Afghan  ally  of  the  British 
government. 

Throughout  a  considerable  part  of  thia  upland  district  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a  succession  of  high  mountains  and  narrow  valleys, 
with  only  small  levels  between  them.  The  highes  tpart  of  this  moun- 
tain tract  is  about  Kelat,  where  the  elevation  may  probably  be  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  north 
of  it  are  some  plains  of  considerable  extent,  which,  like  a  succession 
of  terraces,  seem  to  decrease  in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  cen- 
tral mass.  These  plains  are  generally  divided  from  one  another  by 
ridges  twenty  miles  and  upwards  in  breadth.  That  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Sarawan  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  mountains,  and  borders 
on  the  desert,  has  a  large  portion  of  level  ground  stretching  out  in 
extensive  plains. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  this  upland  country  snow  falls  from  October 
to  the  end  of  February ;  and  from  the  close  of  November  to  the 
beginning  of  February  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  it ;  at  the 
same  time  the  frost  is  very  intense  and  commonly  attended  with 
north-east  winds.  A  good  deal  of  rain  falls  in  February  or  March  ;  to 
this  succeeds  the  dry  season,  which  lasts  to  September.  September 
and  October  are  showery,  and  so  is  the  whole  cold  season  except 
during  frosty  weather,  when  the  air  is  keen  and  bracing.  The  heat 
is  never  unpleasant,  except  occasionally  a  few  days  at  the  close  of  the 
summer,  and  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  great  desert. 

The  mountains  consist  of  hard  black  or  gray  rocks,  and  the  soil  in 
the  plains  and  valleys  is  mixed  with  such  a  profusion  of  pebbles  and 
stones  that  there  is  often  no  appearance  of  mould  ;  yet  in  some  places 
the  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  jawaree  (Holcm  sorglium)  are  plentiful, 
and  other  places  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
Wheat  is  sown  in  August  and  September,  and  reaped  the  June  fol- 
lowing. Rice  is  only  planted  in  the  low  valleys,  where  there  is  a 
supply  of  water  to  keep  it  flooded,  which  is  only  practicable  in  the 
southern  districts.  In  the  northern  districts  there  is  no  stream  larger 
than  a  rivulet,  except  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains  or  melted  snow. 

Kelat,  or  A'elaut-e-A'ausseer,  is  the  residence  of  a  khan,  whose 
dominion  extends  over  a  country  larger  than  England.  This  town  is 
inclosed  with  a  wall  of  mud,  and  stands  partly  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  on  which  the  citadel  is  built.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  and  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  town  was 
stormed  by  a  British  force  under  General  Willshere,  on  the  13th 
November  1839,  when  Mehrab  Khan,  the  Kelat  chief,  was  slain.  This 
was  alleged  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  the  Beloochees  on 
the  British  troops  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  advancing  into 
Afghanistan  through  the  Bolnn  Pass.  Newaz  Khan,  a  former  cand; 
date  for  the  khauship,  was  placed  in  power  by  the  British.  After 
some  months  the  friends  of  Nussur  Khan,  son  of  Mehrab  Khan, 
having  acquired  strength,  besieged  Kelat,  and  forced  Newaz  Khan  to 
abdicate.  A  British  officer,  Lieutenant  Loveday,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  after  a  captivity  of  some  months  was  put  to  death.  Kelat  was 
retaken  and  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  British  in  1841. 

Among  the  smaller  towns  are  Sarawan  and  Khnran,  in  the  province 
of  Sarawan,  and  Zuhurco  in  Jhalawan.  In  the  district  of  Shawl  is 
Quettah,  a  place  of  some  trade,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  5637  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Quettah  is  described  as  "  a  most  miserable  mud 
town,  with  a  small  castle  on  a  mound,  on  which  there  was  in  1839 
a  small  gun  on  a  rickety  carriage."  (Hough's  '  Narrative  of  the 
Operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Indus.') 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  upland  country  the  plains  of  Iran 
approach  nearer  to  thoae  on  the  Indus  than  at  any  other  place ;  and 
as  a  smaller  number  of  mountain  ridges  here  opposes  the  progress  of 
the  traveller,  this  district  has  been  chosen  for  the  common  line  of 
communication  between  the  high  plains  of  Iran  and  those  on  the 
Lower  Indus.  Two  papses  begin  at  the  town  of  Quettah  in  Shawl. 
One  traverses  the  Hala  Mountains  in  a  southern  direction,  and  leads 
to  the  town  of  Dadur  in  Cutch  Gundava.  This  is  the  Bolan  Pass, 
so  famous  in  the  late  Afghan  war.  The  Bolau  Pass  is  about  60  miles 
in  length,  traversed  by  the  Bolau  River.  It  is  a  stupendous  rocky 
defile,  traversed  by  a  bad  road  covered  with  loose  flints,  surmounting 
at  first  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  ascent,  and  afterwards  by  a  difficult 
acclivity,  the  great  Brahoo  chain  of  hills,  as  the  northern  part  of  the 
Hnla  Mountains  is  sometimes  called.  On  the  north  it  opens  upon 
the  district  of  Shawl,  a  wide  plain  bounded  by  noble  mountain  ranges 
intersected  by  many  sparkling  streams  and  dotted  with  orchards  and 
vineyards.  The  highest  part  of  the  Bolan  Pass  is  about  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (Kaye's  'Afghan  War.')  The  other  road 
passes  from  Quettah  south-west  to  Mustoong,  thence  south  to  Kelat, 
and  from  Kelat  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Gundava,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Cutch  Gundava.  The  latter  pass  is  practicable  for 
loaded  camels. 

The  province  of  Cutch  Gundara  extends  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
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Hala  Mountains,  and  belongs,  properly  speaking,  to  the  plains  on  the 
Indus,  but  is  separated  from  that  river  by  a  desert  tract  Its  length 
from  north  to  couth  is  about  1 20  mile*,  but  the  habitable  and  fertile 
part  of  it  I-  Ii-'.l-  more  than  60  miles  broad.  The  southern  boundary 
>•  formed  by  a  jungle  of  low  trees,  which  between  Saatee  and  Poonoo 
runs  east  and  west,  and  extends  southward  to  the  Indus,  whose  banks 
it  fringes. 

The  whole  of  this  province  consists  of  a  plain  of  arid  white  soil,  the 
crusted  surface  of  which  in  dry  weather  is  cracked  like  the  dried  bed 
of  a  maroh.  In  the  rainy  season  the  rivers  inundate  a  large  portion 
of  the  plain,  and  their  water  U  carried  by  canals  and  embankments  to 
the  places  which  lie  farther  off,  and  is  reserved  to  fertilise  the  country 
in  the  dry  season.  The  two  must  considerable  rivers  are  the  Naree 
and  the  Kauhee,  both  of  which  issue  from  the  mountains  where  the 
Tukkatoo  range  crosses  the  Umbar  chain,  and  unite  nearly  in  tin- 
centre  of  the  plain.  Its  course  hence  is  southerly,  and  it  is  said  to 
lose  itself  in  the  sand  and  impenetrable  jungle.  This  river  has  an 
immense  quantity  of  water  when  heavy  rains  prevail  or  the  snow  on 
the  mountains  melts,  but  it  is  often  almost  dry  for  months  at  a  time. 
In  this  plain  the  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the 
rainy.  The  rainy  season  lasts  during  the  south-west  monsoon  (from 
July  to  September),  and  the  dry  season  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Tbe  winters  are  mild,  but  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  oppressive. 
In  summer  the  Badd  Sumoom,  or  Pestilential  Wind,  blows  frequently, 
and  many  people  lose  their  lives  by  it.  In  Cutch  Gundava  many 
sort*  of  grain  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  more  especially  jawaree, 
bajree  (7/o/ciw  tpicatiu),  and  wheat,  besides  cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
mndder,  fruits,  and  til  (Setamum),  or  assafoetida.  The  villages  are  very 
numerous.  Gundava,  the  capital,  is  not  so  large  as  Kelat,  but  it  is  better 
built,  and  probably  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  other 
considerable  places  are  Dadur  (near  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
Bolan  Pass),  Bhag,  and  Lheree. 

The  province  of  Liu,  which  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  a  plain  perfectly  flat.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  abundant 
crops  of  grain,  sugar-canes,  &c.,  are  grown.  The  ivin:iin.l.T  of  the 
country  in  partly  covered  with  sand  and  partly  bare  and  stony,  or 
diversified  with  thick  jungle.  Along  the  sea-coast  a  salt  marsh 
extends  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  inland,  which  is  diversified  with 
tamarisk  and  other  jungle,  and  in  many  places  perfectly  white  with 
•alt  To  the  north  of  Bela  the  country  is  undulating,  and  towards 
the  mountains  it  ill  hilly. 

This  plain  is  separated  from  Sinde  by  the  Hala  Mountains,  and  by 
another  chain  from  Mukran.  This  latter  chain  branches  off  from  the 
upland  region  to  the  north  of  26°  K.  lat,  and  runs  in  a  south-western 
and  southern  direction  to  Has  Kutcherie,  where  it  terminates  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Sonmeany.  On  this  chain  a  Hindoo  pagoda 
called  Hinglatz  stands,  from  which  it  receives  the  name  of  Hinglatz 
Mountain*.  Two  passes  lead  over  this  range,  one  at  the  temple, 
called  the  Hinglatz  Pass,  and  the  other  farther  to  the  north  near  Bela, 
called  Bela  Pass.  Two  passes  likewise  traverse  the  Hala  Mountains  ; 
one  not  far  from  the  coast  leads  to  Kurachee,  and  the  other  farther 
to  the  north  to  Hyderabad.  There  U  one  pass  to  the  upland,  which 
is  called  Kohun  Wat,  or  the  Mountain  Road. 

The  whole  coast  of  this  province  lies  on  the  bay  of  Sonmeany, 
which  is  formed  on  the  east  by  Ras  Mooaroe  and  Chiluey  Island,  the 
BibacU  of  Nearchus,  and  on  the  west  by  Cape  Arubah,  or  Oremarrah, 
in  Mukran.  It  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  said  to  be  free  from  rocks  or 
shoal*,  and  contains  a  good  port,  named  by  Nearchus  Port  Alexander. 
This  bay  receives  the  rirer  Poorally,  the  Arabis  of  Nearchus,  which 
KM*  north-east  of  Bela,  runs  along  the  base  of  the  Jhalawan  Moun- 
tains, and  afterwards  turns  to  the  south,  in  which  direction  it  traverses 
the  plain  and  reaches  the  sea  about  two  miles  south-west  of  the  village 
of  Sonmeany.  At  Lyaree,  20  miles  N.N.E.  from  Sonmeany,  it 
becomei  navigable  for  small  boats.  At  Bela  it  is  only  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  yards  wide,  and  a  foot  or  two  deep  in  the  dry  season ,  l.m 
during  the  rains  it  U  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  and  unfordablc.  Tin- 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  only  two  fathoms  of  water  • 
low  water,  but  near  the  village  of  Sonmeany  the  river  is  froi 
fathoms  deep.  Bela  or  Beylah,  the  capital  of  the  province,  u  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Poorally.  It  consists  of  nouses  built  of  mud  and  has  about 
6000  inhabitant*.  In  itc  vicinity  the  sugar-cane  is  much  cultivated. 

The  countries  which  we  have  described  were  formerly  tributary  to 
the  khan  of  Kelat  and  perhaps  are  so  still  In  the  remainder  of 
Beiooehiatan  his  authority  is  only  nominal 

The  province  of  Ifeckra*  or  Mukrnn,  called  Qedrosia  by 
the  ancient  geographers,  extends  from  the  western  boundary  of 
Liu  and  Jhalawan  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  from  the  shores 
of  the  sea  to  the  desert  of  r..-l....,-lii»Uui.  It  is  divided  from  thi.< 
desert  by  a  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Wushutee,  or  Much 
Mountains,  which  nm  east  and  west,  and  on  the  east  are  con- 
nected with  the  mountains  of  Jhalawan,  on  the  west  decline  to 
the  northward  and  join  the  mountain  region  of  Kohintan.  Another 
rang*  of  mountains  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Wushutee  Moun- 
tains, at  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  being 
on  the  cart  connected  with  the  Hinglatz  range,  and  on  the  west  with 

the  mountain  region  called  Hn-hkmd.     N,,n these  ranges  seem* 

to  attain  any  great  height      The  southern  range  divides  Mukran  into 
two  parU,  the  upland  and  coast,  but  both  are  very  little  known. 


The  upland  of  Mukran  seems  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  plains, 
divided  from  one  another  by  ridges  of  hills  or  mountains,   win.  K, 
commonly  running  north  and  south,  connect  the  two  mountain  range* 
which  form  its  boundary.     The  soil  of  these  plains   generally  con- 
sisting of  bare  rock,  and  large  tracts,  according  to  Arrian,  are  covered 
by  sand.      ('  Anab.  Alex.'  vi.  24,  &c.)      Most  of  these  plains  seem  to 
bo  at  no  great  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  because  nearly  in 
all  of  them  the  date-palm  grows,  and  produces  excellent   fruit . 
best  are  those  of  the  valley  of  Punjgoor,  situated  nearly  in  th 
of  the  province. 

The  sen-coast  consists  of  flat  bare  plains,  which  contain  many  salt 
marshes,  and  extend  to  the  base  of  the  nearest  mountains.  They 
frequently  show  no  trace  of  vegetation  :  Nearchus  says  ('  Indike,' 
chap.  2ii)  that  the  sheep  which  were  supplied  by  the  natives  to  the 
ships  of  Alexander  had  a  fishy  taste  from  iH-ing  fed  on  fish, 
being  no  grass  in  the  country.  The  wretched  mode  of  lifu  of  tin- 
inhabitants  of  this  coast,  to  whom  the  Qreeks  gave  the  general  name 
of  Ichthyophagi,  or  Fish-caters,  is  described  by  Nearchue  (chap.  'J:'l. 

The  provinces  of  Mukran  and  Lux  have  four  seasons,  two  wet,  one 
hot,  and  one  cold.  The  first  wet  season  begins  in  February  or  March, 
and  lasts  only  two  or  three  weeks;  the  wind  tlu-n  Mows  fro m  tin- 
north-west.  The  second  wet  season  comes  on  with  the  south-west 
monsoon,  and  continue*  through  June,  July,  and  August  These  wet 
seasons  are  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  grass,  and  change 
many  tracts  into  pasture  ground.  The  hot  season  begins  after  the 
rain  in  spring,  and  continues  till  October,  those  months  exec] 
which  the  south-west  monsoon  blows.  Tbe  heat  is  sometimes  so 
excessive,  as  to  prevent  even  the  natives  fr"in  venturing  abroad  during 
the  days  called  the  Khoorma  1'u/.,  or  Date  Kipening,  which  takes  place 
in  August  The  cold  season  lasts  from  Decemlx-r  to  February,  l>nt 
even  then  the  air  is  warmer  in  Mukran  and  Lus  than  at  any  time  in 
the  upper  parts  of  Jhalawau  and  Sarawan. 

No  port  of  Beloochistan  suffers  more  from  scarcity  of  water  than 
Mukran,  except  the  desert  Owing  to  the  stony  and  sandy  nature  of 
the  surface,  and  its  slight  elevation,  the  abundant  rain  which  dem-cnd-i 
is  not  absorbed,  and  no  permanent  streams  are  formed.  The  water- 
courses, except  in  the  rainy  season,  are  usually  overgrown  with 
impervious  jungle,  in  which  camels  and  goats  find  a  supply  of  food, 
and  wild  beasts  obtain  shelter. 

The  river  Suduck  forms  a  small  harbour  at  its  mouth,  a  mile  from 
which  is  the  village  Pusunee,  a  place  of  some  trade. 

The  river  Dustee  Nuddee,  or  Bugwur,  is  a  small  river  at  its  mouth. 
but  it  is  supposed  that  it  runs  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  degrees  of 
latitude  in  a  direct  line  to  the  coast,  and  that  the  water  from  it* 
northern  extremity  traverses  little  less  than  a  thousand  mile-*.  It 
seems  to  be  the  same  river  which  under  the  name  of  Boodoor 
traverses  the  desert  of  Beloochistan,  and  in  Sarawan  is  called  Bale. 

Kedge  U  a  small  decayed  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants ;  it  stands 
on  the  Dustee  River  nt  the  foot  of  a  high  rock,  crowned  with  a  .-in. ill 
fortress. 

At  the  western  extremity  <>f  Mukrnn  stands  an  extensive  mass  of 
mountain  ridges,  colled  Bushkurd,  in  which  the  hills  seem  to  rise  to 
a  considerable  elevation,  and  to  inclose  high  and  cold  valleys.  Tin  \ 
are  inhabited  only  by  herdsmen. 

The  mountains  of  Kobistan,  which  occupy  the  north-western  • 
of  Beloochistan,  are  connected  with  those  of  I'.u-hkurd  by  a  range, 
which  attains  a  considerable  height  and  divides  the  plain  of  Mukran 
from  that  of  Lushar  and  Bunpoor,  which  form   the  plain   (M\ 
of  Kohistan.     These  plains  produce  dates  in  abundance.      The  sandy 
desert  of  Bunpoor,  which  extends  westward,  divides  these  plums  and 
the  mountains  of  liushkurd    from   the  Persian   province   of  Kirni.-iii. 
A  portion  of  the  Bunpoor  district  however  is  fertile,  yielding  wheat, 
dates,  and  pasture  for  sheep  and  camels.     Tbe  town 
poor  is  built  on  a  Urge  mound  near  27°  40'  N.  lat.,  60°  20'  11.  !• 

In  the  northern   half  of  the  province  of  Koliui<m   and   tin 
tiguous  districts  of  Mukruj  are  the  Surlnnl  Mountain-  (('"Id    Moun- 
••'>  called  on  account  of  their  elevation.     11. -t«i •<  n  2:1    and  :'.n 
N.  lat, tin  van-  visible,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles 
declivities  and  lateral   branches  toivimU  tin    .1      i>   •:    I 
are  covered  with  trees,  and  contain  many  fertile  districts  and  valleys, 
with  a  black  loamy  soil.     But  the  western  dc( -livities  and  branches 
are  commonly  nothing  but  a  black  rock  destitute  of  verdure.     These 
mountains  are  rich  in  mineral  productions.     There  are  several  brooks 
of  brine,  and  some  pools  of  water  are  covered  with  n  scum  similar  I.' 
naphtha,     li  ,  and  other  metals  are  plentiful,  and  enough  of 

them  i*  obtained  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.     Sal- 
ammoniac  in  the  native  product  of  a  mountain  called  Koh-i-Nuushodir 
(the   Hill  of  Sal-ammoniac) ;  it  is  found  in  the  fissures  of  the 
Brimstone  in  plentiful. 

The  climate  of  this  mountain-tract  resembles  in  some  measure  that 
of  Sarawan  and  Jhalawan,  but  is  much  milder.  It  partakes  of  the 
rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  but  these  rain*,  which  in  Mukran 
are  always  regular,  are  here  often  partial,  and  at  other  times  so  heavy 
as  to  destroy  the  croj* ;  in  cither  case  they  arc  followed  by  a  famine. 
Tin-  K"hnkec,  "r  hilly  part  of  Kohistan,  contains  no  place  of  note. 
hi  tin.  Mydani-.  <>r  Plain,  the  town  .,!'  I'ulira  is  tin-  largest 

The  desert  of  Beloochistan  extends  to  north  .it'  tin-  \Vu.-hut< •>-. 
range,  between  the  provinces  of  Sarawan  and  Kohistan,  and  measures, 
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east  and  west,  about  200  miles.  No  northern  boundary  can  be 
assigned  to  it,  since  it  continues  northward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Helmund  River,  where  it  is  called  the  desert  of  Sejestau.  Nearly  in 
the  middle  it  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  river  called 
Boodoor,  which  flows  southward  towards  the  coast,  and  on  both  sides 
of  it  the  desert  presents  a  different  aspect.  On  the  east  the  surface  is 
covered  by  a  very  light  and  red  sand.  This  sand  is  thrown  by  the 
wind  into  an  irregular  mass  of  waves  running  principally  east  and 
west,  and  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  twenty  feet.  Only  two  plants 
have  been  observed  growing  on  this  sand.  To  the  west  of  the  river 
Boodoor  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  hard  black  gravel,  on  which  no 
trace  of  verdure  is  seen  ;  nor  even  the  most  trifling  irregularity  in  the 
surface.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  covered  with  thick  jungle,  the  haunt 
of  wild  animals.  The  sultry  air  on  this  desert  is  frequently  refreshed 
by  tornadoes,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain.  Without  these  tor- 
nadoex  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  through  the  desert  at  any  season  ; 
and  from  June  to  September  it  cannot  be  traversed,  notwithstanding 
the  prevalence  of  these  gusts,  for  in  this  season  the  winds  are  so 
scorching  and  destructive  as  to  kill  both  animals  and  vegetables. 

Not  "lie-hundredth  part  of  Beloochistan  is  actually  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  districts  fit  for  pasture  are  much  more  extensive.  The 
inhabitants  however  are  not  without  ingenuity  and  industry  in  some 
branches  of  agriculture.  All  kinds  of  grain  known  in  India  are 
cultivated  in  Beloochistan,  as  rice,  wheat,  barley,  bajree  (Holeus 
ipicattu),  jawaree,  moong  (Phaseolut  Munyo),  maize,  dal  (vetch), 
mutter  (a  kind  of  pea),  til,  and  chunna  (dicer  ariftinum).  Rice  will 
not  grow  in  Gundava. 

About  Kelat  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  great  variety.  Madder  ia 
grown  in  the  districts  north  and  east  of  Kelat,  cotton  in  great 
abundance  in  Cutch  Gundava,  and  indigo  in  different  places.  The 
sugar-cane  grows  chiefly  on  the  plains  of  Lus. 

The  upland  country  about  Kelat  abounds  in  apricots,  peaches, 
grapes  of  various  kinds,  apples,  currants,  figs,  mulberries,  melons, 
pistachio-nuts,  plantains,  guavas,  and  other  productions  of  a  similar 
clam.  The  water-melons  attain  such  a  size  that  one  man  is  unable  to 
raise  them.  Almonds  are  excellent  in  the  northern  districts  of  Shawl 
and  Mustoong. 

The  numerous  herds  of  cattle  require  much  fodder,  and  to  make 
up  the  requisite  supply  a  peculiar  kind  of  clover  called  oushpoosh, 
or  camel-grass,  which  grows  with  a  stalk  a  foot  or  two  high  and  has 
leaves  like  a  shamrock,  is  cultivated  to  some  extent. 

The  best  timber  is  produced  by  hetupoors  (a  species  of  Zizyphus 
Jujuba)  aud  the  tamarind-trees.  The  former  resemble  teak,  and  are 
very  hard.  Host  of  the  trees  of  this  country  are  not  known  in 
Europe,  and  many  of  our  trees,  as  the  oak,  ash,  fir,  &c.,  are  unknown 
there. 

The  domestic  animals  consist  of  horses,  mules,  asses,  Bactrian 
camels,  dromedaries,  buffaloes,  sheep  (mostly  of  the  flat-tailed  kind), 
goats,  dogs,  and  cats.  The  dromedary  is  highly  prized  on  account  of 
its  fitness  for  the  remote  marauding  expeditions  to  which  the 
inhabitant!)  are  prone. 

Of  wild  animals  there  are  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  byeenas,  wolves, 
jackals,  tiger-cats,  foxes,  antelopes,  elks,  wild  asses,  &c.  Wild  dogs 
frequently  hunt  in  packs  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  will  seize  a  bullock 
and  kill  him  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  being  timid  they  generally  keep 
in  the  jungles.  The  hyaena  attacks  man  when  urged  by  severe 
hunger  or  when  irritated. 

Of  domestic  birds  only  fowls  and  pigeons  occur.  Of  wild  birds 
almost  every  kind  known  in  Europe  and  India  is  met  with,  and  the 
bustards,  jungle-fowls,  and  black  partridges  are  very  numerous. 
Hawking  is  a  favourite  pastime  with  some  of  the  chiefs  in  the 
western  districts,  and  they  pay  great  attention  to  the  training  of  their 
birds. 

In  some  of  the  larger  rivers,  especially  in  the  Poorally,  fish  are 
plentiful  at  some  places ;  and  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast 
gain  their  chief  subsistence  by  fishing  :  but  it  does  not  seem  that  fish 
are  abundant  along  the  shore. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  Jhalawan,  in  the  mines  near  the  town 
of  Hal,  not  far  from  Khozdur,  and  are  sent  hi  their  native  state  to  the 
Panjab.  Lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  antimony,  brimstone,  alum,  and 
many  kinds  of  mineral  salts  occur.  Saltpetre  is  dug  up  in  some  places 
in  a  native  state.  At  Kelat  it  is  extracted  from  the  earth,  and  is 
preferred  to  that  which  is  found  pure.  Rock-salt  is  very  common  in 
Kohistan. 

We  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  races  of  men  that  inhabit 
Beloochistan.  The  Beloochees  and  the  Brahooes  differ  considerably 
in  their  figure  and  language,  and  partly  also  in  manners  and 
character. 

The  Beloochees  are  a  tall,  active  race  of  men,  not  possessing  great 
physical  strength,  but  adapted  and  inured  to  changes  of  climate  and 
season,  and  accustomed  to  undergo  every  species  of  fatigue.  They 
have  a  long  face  and  prominent  features,  a  dark  complexion,  and  black 
hair.  The  Brahooes  are  short  and  strong-boned ;  their  faces  are  round 
and  flat :  numbers  of  them  have  brown  hair  and  beards.  They  are 
active,  strong,  and  hardy,  and  are  inured  both  to  cold  and  heat. 

The  Beloochee  language  partakes  considerably  of  the  idiom  of 
modern  Persia,  and  at  least  one  half  of  the  words  are  borrowed  from 
that  language,  but  greatly  disguised  under  a  corrupt  pronunciation. 


The  language  of  the  Brahooes  contains  a  great  number  of  Hiudustance 
words. 

The  Beloochees  are  subdivided  into  three  principal  tribes,  the 
Nharooes,  Rhinds,  and  Mughsees,  of  which  the  Nharooes  are  the 
most  distinguished.  They  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Kohistan  exclu- 
sively, and  are  settled  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  eastern  upland 
country  to  the  north  and  south  of  Kelat.  The  other  two  tribes  have 
settled  in  Cutch  Gundava,  where  they  are  incorporated  with  the 
Juths,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  Beloochees,  but  especially  the 
Nharooes,  consider  private  theft  dishonourable,  but  the  plunder  of  a 
country  as  an  honourable  proceeding ;  and  accordingly  they  are 
addicted  to  predatory  incursions.  They  usually  reside  in  ghedans,  or 
tents,  made  of  black  felt  or  coarse  blanket  stretched  over  a  frame  of 
wickerwork.  They  are  generally  hospitable,  indolent,  and  fond  of 
hunting.  They  have  commonly  two  wives,  and  sometimes  more. 
They  treat  their  women  with  attention  and  respect.  They  are 
avaricious,  revengeful,  aud  cruel. 

The  Brahooes,  who  principally  inhabit  the  province  of  Jhalawan, 
and  are  also  dispersed  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  desert,  usually 
take  up  their  abode  in  one  part  of  the  country  during  the  summer 
and  emigrate  to  another  during  the  winter  season ;  they  likewise 
change  their  residence  many  times  every  year  in  quest  of  pasturage, 
a  practice  which  is  rare  among  the  Beloochees.  Many  of  them  are 
husbandmen  and  laborious  hard-workers.  They  are  as  hospitable  and 
as  faithful  to  their  promises  as  the  Belooehees ;  and  they  are  more 
quiet,  industrious,  and  inoffensive.  The  men  tend  the  flocks  and  till 
the  ground  ;  the  women  are  occupied  in  milking,  making  butter, 
cheese,  and  ghee,  and  working  carpets,  felts,  and  coarse  white  cloth. 
As  both  nations  are  Sunni  Mussulmans,  many  of  their  usages  are 
regulated  by  the  Koran. 

The  Dewars,  or  Dehkans  (that  is,  the  villagers),  are  agriculturists, 
and  do  not  migrate.  They  are  found  chiefly  about  Kelat.  They 
speak  the  common  Persian.  In  stature  they  are  below  the 
middle  size,  with  blunt  features,  high  cheek-bones,  and  full  cheeks. 
They  are  quiet  and  harmless  in  their  disposition,  and  civil  and 
obliging  to  strangers,  but  not  given  to  hospitality. 

The  Juths,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Cutch 
Gundava,  are  descended  from  the  aboriginal  Hindoos.  The  Juths, 
like  the  Dewars,  have  been  converted  to  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lus  speak  a  language  similar  to  that  of  Sinde, 
and  they  strongly  resemble  the  Hindoos,  especially  in  their  apathy  and 
the  want  of  energy  in  their  countenances. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of  Mukran  are  a  puny  and  delicate 
race  when  compared  with  the  Beloochees  and  Brahooes,  and  of  darker 
complexion.  In  the  interior  of  Mukran  some  pastoral  tribes  wander 
about.  The  inhabitants  of  Bushkurd  are  also  devoted  to  pastoral 
occupations.  In  the  towns  and  places  of  commerce  a  great  number 
of  Hindoos  are  settled  as  merchants,  and  they  are  commonly  the 
wealthiest  inhabitants. 

Beloochistan  exports  grain  from  Cutch  Gundava  and  Lus,  dates 
from  Mukran,  and  horses  from  Kelat  aud  Gundava.  The  imports 
consist  principally  of  some  metals,  spices,  manufactured  goods  of 
silk  and  cotton,  and  salt  from  Moultan. 

The  government  of  Kelat  is  despotic,  but  limited  by  a  feudal  system. 
The  sirdars,  or  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  are  bound  to  furnish  their  quota  of 
soldiers,  and  to  attend  the  court.  They  are  partly  hereditary  and 
partly  chosen  by  the  tribes.  In  the  western  districts  the  authority 
of  the  khan  is  only  nominal ;  and  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
sirdars,  who  are  commonly  chosen  by  the  people,  but  do  not  enjoy 
extensive  authority.  The  tribes  here  are,  properly  speaking,  a 
number  of  petty  republics,  in  which  every  member  feels  that  he  has 
a  right  of  revenging  his  own  wrongs,  and  of  giving  his  vote  on  all 
matters  of  public  interest. 

(Pottinger's  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Scinde;  Conolly's  Journey 
to  the  North  of  India,  Ac. ;  Burnes's  Travels  to  Bokhara ;  Map  of 
Central  Ana,  by  Arrowsmith;  Kaye's  Afghan  War.) 

BELOPOL.     [CHARKOFF.] 

BELPER,  Derbyshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Duffield,  and  hundred  of  Appletree,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent,  in  53°  2'  N.  lat.,  1°  29' 
W.  long. ;  8  miles  N.  from  Derby,  134  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London 
by  road,  and  139  miles  by  the  North-Western  and  Midland  railways: 
the  population  in  1851  was  10,082.  The  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  head  constable  and  six  assistant  constables.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  -in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  and  diocese  of  Lich- 
field.  Belper  Poor-Law  Union  contains  35  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  63,788  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  46,875. 

The  prosperity  of  Belper  is  of  modem  date,  and  is  to  be  principally 
ascribed  to  the  establishment  of  the  cotton-works  of  Messrs.  Strutt. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Derbyshire.  The 
older  buildings  form  a  very  small  portion  of  the  place,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  more  modern  and  better  erections.  New  buildings,  with 
neat  *xteriors,  flower-gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations  are  fast 
spreading  over  the  rising  grounds  about  the  town ;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Derwent  is  Bridge  Hill,  the  seat  of  one  of  tho 
Messrs.  Strutt.  Gritstone,  which  the  neighbourhood  furnishes  of 
excellent  quality,  is  much  used  in  building.  The  town  in  general 
and  some  of  the  factories  are  lighted  by  gas,  made  by  a  company 
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established  in  1S48;  but  the  railway  station  and  Messrs.  Strutt's 
works  are  lighU-1  by  gas  made  by  Measra.  Stratt  at  their  works  at 
1,  a  mile  and  a  half  dutant    The  town  U  supplied  with  water 
from  wells  and  pumps. 

A  new  church  has  boon  recently  erected  at  au  expense  of  nearly 
12.000/.,  defrayed  partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  a  grant  from 
the  commissioners  for  building  new  churches.  It  stands  on  a  bold 
elevation  above  the  town,  and  from  its  situation  and  its  architecture, 
which  is  of  the  perpendicular  style,  U  a  great  ornament  to  the 
place.  It  will  accommodate  1800  persons,  including  300  children  ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  sittings  are  free.  The  ancient  chapel  is  still  used  for 
evening  lectures  and  for  a  school-room.  In  addition  to  another  church, 
erected'  in  1851,  there  are  chapels  belonging  to  the  Independents, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  and  Ply- 
mouth Brethren. 

There  is  a  National  school,  which  was  opened  in  1849  and  contains 
about  400  children.  Messrs.  Strult  have  established  a  school  in  con- 
nection with  their  factories,  at  which  upwards  of  100  children  of  those 
employed  in  the  mills,  and  more  than  200  other  scholars  attend.  There 
are  also  a  Wesleyau  school  and  an  Infant  school.  The  town  contains 
a  mechanics  institution  and  a  subscription  library.  There  are  two  neat 
almshouses,  with  small  endowments.  A  county  court  is  held  at  Helper. 

There  are  few  buildings  which  can  be  termed  public  buildings. 
Helper  possesses  a  commodious  railway  station,  belonging  to  the 
Midland  Company.  A  jail  was  built  in  1849.  The  Union  work- 
house is  in  the  Derby  Road  ;  the  building  of  it  cost  12,00(11. 

The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  Messrs.  Strutt's,  who 
employ  upwards  of  2000  persons  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
cotton  manufacture ;  Messrs.  Ward,  Start,  and  Sharp,  manufacturing 
hosiers ;  and  Messrs.  Brettle,  also  manufacturing  hosiers.  The  hosiery 
work  is  mostly  carried  on  at  the  houses  of  the  operatives.  The 
manufacture  of  nails  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Helper.  There 
is  also  an  extensive  manufactory  of  brown  earthenware  near  the 
town.  Seams  of  coal  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(Communication  from  Be/per.) 

BELT,  which  in  Danish,  as  in  English,  signifies  a  girdle,  is  the 
name  given  to  two  of  the  three  straits  by  which  the  Baltic 
joined  to  the  Cattegat    They  are  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
Great  and  Little. 

The  Great  Bill  (Store  Belt)  which  is  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  straits,  and  the  widest  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Baltic, 
begins  on  the  south,  about  54°  50'  N.  Int.,  between  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Island  of  Langeland  and  the  western  shore  of 
Laaland,  and  terminates  on  the  north  between  Rees  Ness  on  the 
Island  of  Siiclland  or  Zealand,  and  the  southern  extremity  of 
Samsoe.  Its  length  may  be  about  70  miles. 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  at  its  southern  extremity, 
where  it  is,  properly  speaking,  divided  into  two  straits  by  the  Island 
of  Langeland ;  for  the  narrow  sea  between  that  island  and  those  of 
Arrue,  Taasing,  and  Fyen  or  Fiinen  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Great  Belt,  and  is  hardly  more  than  4  miles  in  breadth. 
The  principal  branch  between  Langeland  and  Laaloud  is  rather  more 
than  8  miles  wide.  To  the  north  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
Langeland  the  breadth  of  the  strait  varies  between  16  and  24  miles. 

Except  near  the  shores  the  depth  of  the  water  is  considerable, 
but  very  irregular,  varying  from  5  to  25  fathoms.  But  some  small 
and  low  islands  and  many  shoals  render  the  navigation  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  on  that  account  the  passage  of  the  Sound  is  preferred. 
In  the  last  war,  however,  English  men-of-war  commonly  passed 
through  the  Belt  The  merchant-vessels  which  pass  through  it  ore 
obliged  to  pay  the  cuitomary  duties  at  Nyborg  or  Nyeborg  on  the 
Island  of  (linen.  The  shores  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  being  low 
and  irregular  form  many  good  harbours  and  anchorages. 

Between  Nyborg  in  t  iiuen  and  Corsoer  in  Zealand,  where  the  strait 
U  only  10  miles  across,  a  regular  communication  is  established  by 
•team-boats  and  smacks.  In  the  good  season  the  passage  is  not 
difficult ;  but  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  autumn  and  in  winter  it  in 
difficult  and  dangerous,  especially  on  account  of  the  pieces  of  floating 
ice  which  in  severe  weather  become  very  numerous  and  are  some- 
times cemented  together  by  hard  frost.  It  in  then  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  make  one  part  of  the  jMuwage  in  a  sledge  and  the  »lher  in  a 
boat.  When  in  such  ciroumstanoes  snow  begins  to  fall,  the  small 
island  of  Sprogoe,  which  lies  in  the  strait,  but  considerably  nearer  to 
the  coast  of  Funen  than  to  that  of  Zealand,  oners  a  place  of  refuge. 
The  Danish  government  has  erected  a  building  on  this  island  f  •!  tlie 
reception  of  travellers. 

The  Lilllf  BdJ,  the  most  western  of  the  three  straits,  begin*  on 
the  south  between  the  islands  of  Arriie  and  Alsen,  and  • 
between  the  Island  of  Fuuen  and  Jutland  to  the  Capos  called  Ugcr 
New  on  Fiiucn,  and  Bicorusknudde  on  Julian.!.  1U  length  is  upwards 
of  80  mile*,  but  its  width  varies  considerably.  Towards  the  southern 
extremity,  between  the  islands  Arroe  and  Alsen,  it  is  generally  above 
10  miles  across.  At  Asscns,  a  town  of  Fiinen,  it  narrows  suddenly 
to  about  S  miles,  and  farther  north  it  grows  by  degrees  narrower, 
so  that  between  the  town  of  Middelfart  on  Fiineo,  and  the  opposite 
coast  at  Snoghoa,  the  distance  hardly  amounts  to  three-quart 
mile.  At  Fredericia,  where  the  vessels  which  pass  the  strait  pay  the 
customary  duties,  the  strait  is  little  more  than  a  mil  j  wi<lo. 


The  depth  of  the   water  is   considerable,  n 
fathoms ;  but  the  navigation  is  dangerous,  on  account 
islands  (Aaroe,  Baagoe,  and  Fane*),  the   numerous  shoal?,  an 

current*  which  constantly  run  through,  the  strait  from  south 
to  north. 

The  shores  of  the  Island  of  Fiinen  are  low  ;  but  on  the  mainland 
they  rise  in  a  few  places,  though  nowhere  to  any  considerable  li 
Regular  places  of  passage  are  between   Fredericia  and  Strui 
Snoghue  and  Middelfart    [BALTIC.  | 

(Catteau's  Tnlilfau  de  la  A/tr  BalHqn»;  Glicnmnn's   ' 
Dacription  of   Denmark;    and    Pauly's   7V>jw</ru;//iy   of    Jtnmark  ; 
•nn's  Mmp.) 

BELTURBET,  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  a  municipal  borough, 
market,  and  post-town,  in  the  parish  of  Anuagh,  with  the  suburb  of 
Ivileonny  in  the  parish  of  Druinlaue,  in  the  Larony  of  Lower  I 
Tee,  is  situated  on  the  river  Krne,  between  the  collection  of  lakes 
generally  called  Lough  Oughter  and  Lough  Kma,  in  54"  ~i'  N.  lat., 
T  »'  W.  long.  It  is  784  miles  N.\V.  from  Dublin  by  road,  and  9J  miles 
X.  by  W.  from  Cavan  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1851,  including 
Kilconny,  was  2054.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  but  few 
.L'O.U!  houses,  yet  it  is  a  thriving  place.  There  are  a  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  several  schools,  barracks  for  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  and  a  dispensary.  There  is  a  weekly  market  for 
corn,  which  is  well  attended;  and  barges  with  timber,  coal 
navigate  the  Erne  to  aud  from  the  town,  and  the  I'l  \liicli 

joins  the  Erne  about  4  miles  below  Belmullet,  greatly  la.-.litatos  and 
increases  the  inland  trade.     There  ore  fairs  on  Ash  Wednesday 
tember  4th,  and  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month,  except  those 
on  which  fall  the  two  already  mentioned.     Petty  sessions  are  hel.l  in 
the  borough. 

BELUR-TAGH.     [BOLOR-TAOH.] 

BELUS,  the  ancient  name  of  a  small  river  of  Syria,  which  rises  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmcl;  and  after  running  five  miles  enters  the 
sea  near  Ptolemais,  or  Akka.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  sand,  which 
was  used  in  making  glass.  Pliny  tells  a  story  how  the  manufacture 
of  glass  was  accidentally  discovered  on  the  banks  of  this  river  by  some 
mariners  who  lighted  fires  on  the  sand  to  boil  their  pots,  which  they 
supported  on  masses  of  uitnun  (salt  or  soda)  from  their  cargo  :  l1'1' 
fusion  of,  the  nitrum  and  the  sand  produced  a  transparent  s' 
which  was  glass.  The  Greek  name  for  glass,  vt\os,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, is  derived  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  river,  which  is  now 
called  Naman  or  N  union.  (Plin.  v.  19,  and  xxxvi.  26.) 

BEN  CRUACHAN.    [AJUnBROB,] 

BEN  LAWERS.     [PEKTHSIIIIIK.) 

BEN  LKD1.     [PEHTIISIIIHI:  J 

BEN  LOMOND.    [STIRLINGSHIRE.] 

BEN  MAC  DHU.    [ABKIIDEENSHIRE  ;  BANFFSHIRE  ;  INVEBHBSS- 

S11IKE.] 

I ;  I-:  N   N 1 :  V  i  S.     [  1  N  v  EH  x  I:SS-BHIHK.] 

1!KX  A'KKS,  one  of  the  six  north-western  provinces  of  Iliml 
lies  between  25"  and  26°  N.  lat,  and  82'  mid  M'  1C.  IOML-.  Tl. 
vincc,  formerly  a  district,  or  /emiudory,  conxt  •••ppmiage  of 

the  dominions  of  Oude,  by  whos.  I -Dowlah,  it  was 

ceded  in   17,  I'.ast  Indi.i  Company.      In  the  following  year, 

1776,  this  zemindary  was  granted  to  the  Raja  Chc;t  I  Sini;  ..f  I.. 
subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  company.     The 
violation  of  this  agreement  on  tin-  part  of  Mr.  lla->ting-*.  then  l!o\cnior- 
General  of  India,  formed  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  on 
the  memorable  occasion  of  his  impeachment  by  the  House  nl'  <'.,:. 
In  1781  a  raja  was  set  up  by  the  company,  and  a  large  tribute  ex- 
acted from  the  district   The  raja  has  since  become  a  mere  stipendiary 
of  the  company's  government,  and   Benares  was  for  many  v 
district  in  the  province  of  Allahabad.     It  was  at  length 

one  of  the  north-western    province*.      The   provii I    !'••  •mires  is 

divided  into  six   districts,  of  which   the  aiva  and   the   iium 
mouxahs,  or  townships,  are  as  follows : — 

Am*.  Townrtiiin. 

Gorackporc 4,i.: 

Azinmhur 

JouniH.ro 808,970  .       ' 

Mir*:,,x>re 8.2«3 

»»»,«»  VIS 

Ohuccporc 1,398,235 


11,195,831 


:..:..  '-  • 


The  estimated  population  of  the  whole  of  these  districts  in  1846  was 
0,390,970. 

In  1843  there  were  six  schools  in  this  province  under  the  imp 
of  a  council  of  education,  established  at  Calcutta  in  1842.     These  *ix 
schools  were — Benares  Sanscrit  college,  Benares  1-:  unary, 

Benares   branch   school,  Ghazeepore   school,  Azimghur   school,  and 
Gomel.  .1 ;  in  these  schools  there  were  about  1300  pupils  in 

the  year  1843,  almost  all  of  whom  were  Hindoos. 


able  quantity  of  sugar  U  made.     The  most  profitable  production 
indigo  and  opium. 
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The  district  is  well  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Goomty  rivers, 
as  well  as  by  several  small  tributaries  of  those  streams ;  and  having 
now  enjoyed  along  period  of  peace  and  security,  the  inhabitants  have 
realised  the  advantages  gffered  by  its  soil  and  climate,  and  the  district 
exhibits  many  signs  of  prosperity.  For  about  nine  months  in  the 
year  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  sometimes  during  the  winter  it  is 
found  agreeable  to  have  fires  in  the  houses.  During  the  three  mouths 
from  April  to  June  hot  winds  prevail,  and  for  a  time  destroy  the 
verdure. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  ;  Mill's  British  India  ;  Sykes  and  Macgregor,  in 
Parliamentary  Papers,  1848.) 

BENA'RES,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Benares,  is  built  on  the 
north  or  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  here  makes  a  fine  sweep  ;  the 
convex  side  of  the  curve  is  that  on  which  the  city  is  built ;  it  is  situ- 
ated in  25°  20'  N.  lat.,  83°  1'  E.  long.,  460  miles  N.W.  from  Calcutta, 
and  950  miles  N.E.  from  Bombay. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  for  the  most  part  only  a  few  feet  broad, 
and  the  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone  and  lofty,  are  so  close  toge- 
ther that  the  sun's  rays  can  hardly  penetrate  to  the  pavement.  The 
streets  art-  described  as  being  covered  with  every  kind  of  filth,  which 
renders  the  place  highly  disagreeable  as  a  residence  to  Europeans. 
When  seen  from  the  river  the  appearance  of  the  city  is  beautiful ; 
there  beiiig  much  variety  and  ornament  in  the  buildings,  terraces  on 
their  summit.',  and  numerous  flights  of  stone  steps  which  lead  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  Hindoo  temples  and  other  public  buildings. 
The  number  of  brick  and  stone  dwellings  is  said  to  exceed  12,000; 
besides  which  there  are  above  16,000  houses  built  with  mud.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  of  large  dimensions.  It  is  customary  for  each  story 
to  be  rented  by  a  separate  family,  and  some  of  the  buildings  are  thus 
said  to  contain  each  200  inhabitants.  The  more  wealthy  Hindoos  live 
in  detached  houses,  with  open  courts,  and  surrounded  by  walls. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  large  mosque,  built  by  Aurung- 
zebe  on  the  site  of  a  magnificent  Hindoo  temple,  which  he  destroyed 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  present  building  :  the  mosque  has 
two  minarets  which  rise  to  the  height  of  232  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
Ganges.  The  dwellings  of  the  European  residents  are  at  Seerole, 
about  three  miles  from  the  city. 

The  native  population  of  Benares  is  at  all  times  very  great.  In 
1803  the  resident  inhabitants  were  estimated  to  amount  to  582,000, 
and  the  number  is  now  supposed  to  be  even  greater.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  population  are  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

The  sacredness  of  the  city  in  the  estimation  of  Hindoos  makes  it 
the  constant  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Hindustan.  A  great 
number  of  these  devotees  being  exceedingly  poor  subsist  upon  charity, 
and  are  consequently  often  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery. 
Numerous  Turks,  Persians,  and  Armenians  are  constantly  in  the  city. 
Sfvi-ral  of  the  natives  are  men  of  great  wealth,  who  act  as  diamond 
merchants  and  bankers,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  facilitate  the 
money  operations  of  the  East  India  Company.  Benares  is  one  of  the 
stations  for  the  shallow-draught  steamers  which  ply  between  Calcutta 
and  Allahabad.  The  great  sugar-refining  firm  of  Messrs.  Alexander 
here  ia  one  of  the  chief  commercial  establishments  in  the  city. 

Benares  is  celebrated  as  having  been  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
Brahminical  learning.  A  great  part  of  the  instruction  formerly 
given  here  was  gratuitous,  from  the  prevailing  idea  that  all  the 
religious  merit  of  the  act  would  be  lost  if  any  payment  were  taken 
from  the  pupils.  It  does  not  appear  however  that  the  teachers  had 
any  scruples  about  receiving  donations  from  pilgrims  or  from  Hindoo 
princes.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  British  empire  in 
India  the  schools  of  Benares  were  in  a  declining  condition.  The 
II  iiidoo  Sanscrit  college  of  this  city  was  established  by  the  English  iu 
1791,  and  an  English  class  added  in  1827.  Other  schools  have  been 
established  in  Benares  during  the  present  century,  and  have  been 
partly  endowed  by  native  inhabitants.  In  one  of  these  schools  chiMivn 
are  instructed  in  the  English,  Persian,  and  Hindustanee  languages,  as 
well  as  in  writing,  arithmetic,  general  history,  geography,  and  astro- 
nomy. The  London  and  other  missionary  societies  have  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  city  of  Benares,  as  an  important  central 
station  for  their  operations  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  government  of  Benares  has  been  virtually  exercised  by  the 
British  since  1775.  The  raja  holds  merely  a  nominal  authority,  and 
is  a  stipendiary  of  the  company.  His  residence  is  at  Rhamnaghur,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  court  of  circuit  and  appeal  is  con- 
ducted at  Benares  by  representatives  of  the  East  India  Company. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Mill's  History  of  India  ; 
Tennant's  Indian  Recreations  ;  Parliamentary  Papers,  &c.) 

UKN'AVENTE.     [LEON.] 

I'KXCOOLEN,  a  settlement  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  in  3°  55'  8.  lat.,  102°  20' 
E.  long.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  pepper  trade  with  advantage  the 
English  East  India  Company  formed  an  establishment  at  Bencoolen 
in  1  i'A'i,  to  which  they  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Marlborough. 
In  1695  the  company  obtained  by  grant  from  the  raja  an  addition 
to  their  settlement.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  settlers 
were  much  harassed  in  consequence  of  disputes  between  rival  chiefs. 
Jn  171'J  thi^  English  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  natives.  Ben- 
coolen, with  the  other  English  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
WM  all  but  completely  destroyed  by  a  French  force  under  Count 


D'Estaing  iu  17CO,  but  the  town  was  soon  rebuilt.  This  settlement 
had  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  political  or  commercial  importance  to 
the  East  India  Company,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of 
considerable  outlay.  The  East  India  Company  therefore  made  no 
sacrifice  in  delivering  up  Beucoolen  to  the  Dutch  government.  The 
arrangement  was  made  in  1825,  when  the  British  settlements  in 
Sumatra  were  given  up  in  exchange  for  Malacca  and  other  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  continent  of  India. 

The  district  or  province  of  Bencoolen  is  now  dependent  on  the 
Dutch  settlement  at  Padaug.  Beucoolen  district  is  bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  the  district  of  Indrapoor.  and  E.  and  S.  by  Lampuug :  the 
total  population  is  upwards  of  90,000. 

The  town  of  Bencoolen  is  tolerably  well  built,  but  is  not  favourably 
situated  in  respect  of  health.  Fort  Marlborough,  a  short  distance 
inland,  is  said  to  be  more  healthy.  The  population  is  about  12,000, 
and  includes  Europeans,  Dutch,  and  English,  and  their  descendants ; 
Chinese,  Malays,  settlers  from  Pulo,  Neas,  an  island  lying  off  Tapa- 
nooly  Bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  some  negroes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  spice  plantations  is  kept  up  by  the  Dutch, 
the  labour  being  performed  by  slaves,  who  are  principally  brought 
from  Pulo  Neas  and  from  the  island  of  Bali.  Debtors  are  likewise 
considered  as  slaves,  being  obliged  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
creditors.  Bencoolen  trades  with  Batavia,  Bengal,  the  Coromaudel 
coast,  and  the  more  northern  ports  of  Sumatra.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  cloths,  rice,  salt,  ophim,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  some  European 
manufactures.  The  produce  of  the  'district  is  sent  to  other  parts  on 
the  island  or  into  the  interior. 

(Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra, ;  Count  Hogeudorp's  Coup  d'(Eil 
sur  Vile  de  Java  et  les  autres  Possessions  Neetiamlaises  dans  I'Archipel 
dcs  Indes  ;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BEND-EMIR  RIVER.     [ABAS  ;  BAKHTEGAN.] 

BENDER  (formerly  Teckin  or  Tigine,  called  by  the  Russians 
Bendery,  and  by  the  natives  Tigino),  a  fortified  town  in  Bessarabia, 
the  most  south-western  province  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is  situated  in 
46°  45'  N.  lat.,  29°  35'  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  land  side  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  It  is 
inclosed  by  a  wall  and  a  deep  broad  ditch,  and  has  a  citadel,  which  is 
constructed  on  an  eminence.  The  streets  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and 
filthy ;  the  mosques,  twelve  in  number,  which  had  been  erected  ty 
the  Turks,  to  whom  the  town  formerly  belonged,  have  been  mostly 
converted  to  other  purposes.  There  are  an  Armenian  and  a  Greek 
church  as  well  as  a  synagogue  in  the  town.  Bender  has  seven  gates 
and  two  suburbs,  which  are  inhabited  by  natives,  whose  occupation 
is  mostly  agriculture  and  grazing.  Its  population  is  about  8000  ;  the 
chief  source  of  their  support  is  a  saltpetre  work,  some  tanneries, 
iron-smithies,  and  three  paper-mills.  Achmet  III.  granted  an 
asylum  in  Bender  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  after  he  had  lost  his 
army  in  the  battle  of  Pultawa  on  the  8th  of  July  1709.  He  resided 
in  the  adjoining  village  of  Varnitza  on  the  Dniester,  where  he  lived 
for  four  years ;  but  his  conduct,  maliciously  aggravated  iu  the  eyes 
of  the  Turks  by  the  intrigues  of  Catharine  of  Russia,  ultimately 
brought  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  his  host,  whom  he  had  the 
temerity  to  brave  by  resisting  several  thousand  men  with  a  handful 
of  followers  in  a  barricaded  house.  The  sultan  however  generously 
allowed  his  royal  prisoner  to  escape  and  make  his  way  peaceably 
back  to  his  native  country.  In  1771  General  Panin  at  the  head  of 
a  Russian  force  stormed  the  town,  put  the  garrison  and  inhabitants, 
to  the  number  of  30,000,  to  the  sword,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  plase. 
Russia,  in  dictating  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Kutshuk-Kainarji  (21st 
July  17/4),  restored  the  ruins  of  Bender  to  the  Turks.  In  the 
campaign  of  1809  the  Russians  again  assailed  and  captured  it,  but 
restored  it  to  Turkey  at  the  peace  of  Jassy.  It  once  more  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  two  years  afterwards,  in  the  campaign 
which  terminated  with  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1812. 

BKNEVE'NTO,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Papal  State,  though 
geographically  inclosed  within  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  junction  of 
two  valleys,  in  which  the  rivers  Galore  and  Sabato  flow ;  and  between 
Mount  Taburnus  to  the  west,  which  separates  its  territory  from  the 
plains  of  Campania,  and  the  central  chain  of  Apennines  to  the  east, 
which  divides  it  from  the  plains  of  Puglia.  The  Calore,  one  or  two 
miles  above  Benevento,  receives  the  Tamaro,  which  comes  from  the 
north  from  Mount  Matese.  After  winding  round  the  northern  side 
of  the  town,  the  Calore  receives  just  below  it  the  Sabato  which  comes 
from  the  south,  after  which  the  united  streams  flow  to  the  Volturno 
above  Cajazzo.  Benevento  is  33  miles  N.E.  from  Naples,  130  miles 
E.S.E.  from  Rome,  in  41°  7'  N.  lat.,  14°  43'  E.  long.,  and  has  a 
population  of  16,500. 

Tins  town  was  anciently  called  Malcventum,  the  etymology  of 
which  name  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Some  ancient 
coins  with  the  legend  '  Malies,'  or  '  Maliesa,'  have  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Samnite  Maleventum.  Mideveutum  was  a  very  ancient 
city  ;  some  ancient  writers  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Diomedes,  and  the 
city  still  has  the  Calydouian  Boar  among  its  armorial  bearings.  It 
was  probably  an  Ausonian  city,  which  was  acquired  by  conquest  by 
the  Sarnuites.  In  the  third  Kamnite  war  with  the  Romans  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter  people,  who  in  B.C.  274  defeated  Pyrrhus  in  a 
great  battle  near  Maleventum.  In  B.C.  208  the  city  became  a  Roman 
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colony  with  Latin  right*,  and  received  the  name  of  Beneventnm,  to 
avoid  the  evil  augury  conveyed  by  the  old  name  to  Roman  ears.  As 
•  Roman  colony  Beneventutn  coon  became  a  flouruhing  place,  and  in 
the  aeeood  Punic  war  (us  well  as  on  many  aubiicqucnt  occasions)  it  was 
an  im]>ortant  military  position.  Close  to  the  walla  of  the  town  tin  \ 
defeated  the  Carthaginians  under  Hanno  in  B.C.  214;  and  again  in 
BLC.  213  Hannu'a  camp,  with  nil  its  accumulated  store*  and  plunder, 
waa  stormed  and  taken  l>y  Q.  Fulviua.  Although  iU  territory  was 
frequently  ravaged  by  the  Carthaginians,  Beneventum  was  one  of  the 
eighteen  Roman  colonies  which,  in  B.C.  209,  voted  men  and  money  to 
enable  the  Romans  to  continue  the  war.  Colonies  were  settled  in 
Beneveutum  in  oftortimes  by  Augustus  and  Nero,  and  it  continued 
to  be  an  important  city  during  the  empire.  Its  prosperity  was 
probably  in  great  part  owing  to  its  position  on  the  Appion  Way.  The 
Roman  emperors  often  visited  it. 

The  city  was  taken  by  Totilo,  who  razed  its  walls,  but  they  were 
soon  after  restored,  and  the  city  (till  continued  wealthy  and  the  capital 
of  all  the  surrounding  provinces. 

The  site  of  the  Kurculn?  Caudinsc,  or  Caudine  Forks,  as  the  pass 
was  called,  in  which  the  Roman  army  on  its  way  from  Colatio,  the 
modern  Cajazzo,  to  Maleventum,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Samnitcs,  has  long  been  a  disputed  question  in  connection  with  Bene- 
ventum. By  some  the  pass  was  said  to  be  between  Arpaja  and 
Monteaarchio,  by  others  between  Arienzo  and  Arpaja;  but  some 
observing  travellers  had  remarked  that  the  localities  did  not  by  any 
means  correspond  to  the  description  of  that  celebrated  defile  given 
by  Livy  (ix.  2-6).  Cluverius  however  pointed  out  a  more  probable 
spot,  in  a  narrow  defile  watered  by  the  river  Isclerus  (now  Faienza), 
which  flows  into  the  Voltnrno  near  Duceuto.  Late  travellers  who 
have  examined  this  defile  have  confirmed  the  assertion  of  Cluverius. 
The  Isclerus,  a  small  mountain  stream  coming  from  the  south-east 
above  Cervinora,  crosses  the  high  road  between  Arpaja  and  Monte- 
nrchio,  and  then  enters  a  long  and  narrow  defile  between  Mount 
Taburnus  and  a  branch  of  the  Tifata  ridge ;  and  after  passing  by  Mojano 
and  Santa  Agata  del  Qoti,  enters  the  plain  of  the  Volturno,  into 
which  it  flows  nearly  opposite  Calatia,  or  Cajazzo.  This  was  the  most 
direct  way  for  the  Romans  from  the  bonks  of  the  Volturno  to  Male- 
ventum. This  pas*  has  two  narrow  openings,  one  near  Mojano  and 
the  other  near  Santa  Agata,  with  a  small  plain  between,  formed  by 
the  receding  sides  of  Mount  Taburnus ;  while  the  valley  of  Arpaja, 
through  which  the  high  road  passes,  has  only  one  narrow  defile,  and 
has  three  openings  instead  of  two,  and  moreover  has  no  stream  running 
through  it  (See  a  Memoir  on  the  subject  by  J.  P.  Qandy,  in  Keppel 
Craven's  '  Tour,'  with  a  small  map  of  the  localities.)  This  conclusion 
is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  majority  of  Italian  antiquaries,  who 
consider  the  pass  between  Arienzo  and  Arpaja  to  be  the  Caudine 
Forks ;  and  Mr.  Blewitt,  in  his  '  Handbook  for  South  Italy,'  adds  in 
corroboration,  that  this  pass  is  still  locally  called  Forchia, 

Beneventnm  was  taken  in  the  6th  century  by  the  Longobards,  who 
established  here  a  dukedom,  which  included  all  their  conquests  in  Sam- 
nium,  Campania,  and  Apulia.  The  dukes  of  Benevento,  owing  to  their 
vast  possessions  and  their  remoteness  from  the  Longobard  capital,  Pavio, 
were  almost  independent  When  Charlemagne  destroyed  the  king- 
dom of  the  Longobards,  the  duchy  of  Benevento  maintained  itself  as 
an  independent  state,  and  its  dukes  assumed  the  title  of  Princes. 
They  were  often  at  war  with  the  Greeks,  the  Franks,  and  the  Saracens, 
and  also  with  their  neighbours  of  Naples.  The  principality  was 
afterwards  split  into  three,  Capua  and  Salerno  having  become  inde- 
pendent of  llcncvcnto.  The  Normans  took  Benevento  and  gave  it 
up  to  the  pni>e,  who  bestowed  on  the  Norman  chief  the  investiture 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  popes  however  allowed  the  old  princes 
of  Benevento  to  remain  as  feudatories  of  the  Roman  See  until  1077, 
when  l~indti  Iphiift,  the  last  prince  of  Benevento,  died,  leaving  no  heirs. 
From  that  time  Benevento  has  remained  under  the  direct  dominion 
of  the  jwpes,  and  although  it  bos  been  repeatedly  seized  by  various 
kings  of  Naples  it  has  always  been  restored  on  making  peace.  In 
180fl  Napuleon  h.-ivin.-  I  Naples  took  Benevento  also,  and 

gave  it  I..  Talleyrand  with  tin-  title  of  Prince,  but  it  was  restored  to 
the  pope  in  1815.  Benevento  is  governed  by  a  cardinal  sent  from 
Rome,  with  the  title  of  Legate.  Near  Betieventn  the  famous  l.:it  tit- 
took  place  between  Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou  (February  26th, 
1286),  in  which  Manfred  lost  his  crown  and  his  lift-.  Ho  was  borlM 
>>n  the  hanks  of  the  Calere,  under  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  upon  him 
by  Charles's  soldiers ;  but  his  remains  were  afterwards  disinterred  by 
•  .nler  of  the  bt.hop  of  Conenia,  and  carried  to  the  banks  of  th-  river 
Verde  on  the  bonier*  of  Atiruzzo.  (Dante,  '  PurgaUirio,'  canto  iii.i 
Charles's  soldiers  after  the  battle  pillaged  Benevento,  whi. -h  1,:,.| 
offered  no  resistance,  murdered  most  of  the  people,  not  sparing  old 
mm,  children,  or  priests,  violated  the  women,  and  partly  destroyed 
the  town. 

The  territory  of  Benevento  is  limited  within  narrow  boundaries, 

ri"ing  an  area  of  only  S3  square  mile* ;  it  extends  some  seven 

•ht  mile*  along  each  of  the  two  valleys  of  the  Habato  and 

t.alore.  and  contains  14  villages  :  the  population  of  the  whole  territory 

111  1M:!  w"-  The  country  is  hilly,  but  fertile  in  com.  fruit, 

and  pasture,  and  it  abounds  with  game.     The  river  Sabato  supplies  il 

with  fish, 

Tbe  etty  of  Benevento  is  surrounded  by  walls  about  two  miles  in 


circuit,  and  has  an  old  castle  at  its  eastern  extremity  ;  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  stt  ii.-iin   many  fine  mansions;  the  climate 

is  subject  to  fogs  in  winter  and  oppressive  heat  in  summer.     Bene- 
ventum gave  title  to  a  bishop  from  the  earliest  age  of  the  church  ; 


Coin  from  UriiMi  Museum,  actual  size.  Copper  ;  weight  100  grains. 

its  first  bishop,  St  Potimus,  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St  1 
The  see  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  the  10th  century  by 
Pope  John  XIII.  The  cathedral  is  an  old  and  vast  building,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Romanesque  or  Lombardo-Saracenic  style.  Its 
vault  is  supported  by  54  fluted  columns  of  Parian  nun-hie,  4  of  gray 
granite,  and  2  of  verde  antique,  which  ore  believed  to  have  belonged 
bo  temples  of  the  Roman  period.  The  middle  gate  of  the  church  is 
of  sculptured  bronze,  of  good  workmanship,  and  representing  scriptural 
subjects:  it  is  said  to  have  been  cast  in  the  year  11  JO.  A  bas- 
relief  of  a  boar  adorned  for  sacrifice,  now  fixed  on  the  outside  wall 
of  the  church,  is  supposed  to  be  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Some 
writers  say  it  is  a  representation  of  the  Culydoni:m  Itoar,  and  the  gift 
of  Diomedes  himself,  the  reputed  founder  of  this  and  many  other  cities 
in  south  Italy.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  orchiepiscopal  palace. 
In  the  square  before  it  stands  a  small  granite  obelisk,  which  according 
to  Cluunpollion  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Uomitian.  There  are  several 
other  churches  and  convents,  a  seminary,  and  a  town-house,  which  is 
a  fine  structure.  The  old  monastery  of  Santa  Sofia,  now  suppressed, 
was  rich  in  archives,  chronicles,  and  other  historical  records,  which 
have  been  lost  or  dispersed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  country.  The 
church  adjoining  the  monastery  is  an  octagon,  and  is  adorned  with 
eight  granite  columns.  In  the  court  of  the  cloisters  is  a  well,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  hewn  through  a  very  large  capital  of  the  Ionic 
order.  The  church  of  La  Santissima  Annunciata  is  also  adorned 
with  ancient  columns  and  marbles.  The  citadel,  which  is  ouUide  the 
walls,  dates  from  the  1 2th  century ;  it  is  now  used  as  the  residi 
the  Delegate.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  a 
Roman  bridge,  and  many  inscriptions,  rilievi,  and  other  ancient  relics. 
But  the  most  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  is  Trajan's  triumphal 
arch,  which  was  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor  by  the  senate  in 
A.D.  113  ;  it  forma  one  of  the  city  gates  on  the  road  to  Puglio,  and 
''•  •  '  .lli-d  the  Porta  Aurea.  It  is  a  single  arch  of  Parian  marble,  and 
entire  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  cornice ;  both  its  aides  are 
adorned  with  four  Corinthian  pillars  raised  on  high  pedestals.  The 
frieze  and  panels  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  arch  are  cover.'. 1 
with  rich  sculpture,  representing  Trajan's  achievements  and  his 
apotheosis.  The  figures  ore  in  alto-rilievo,  and  exquisitely  executed ; 
but  unfortunately  most  of  them  are  damaged,  and  there  is  hardly 
one  of  them  entire.  Do  Vita  has  given  an  engraving  and  a  description 
of  this  arch,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence.  To  the  went  of 
the  town  is  the  Ponte  Lebroso,  over  which  the  Appion  Way  passed 
before  entering  the  city.  The  Calore  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  six  arches  built  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  after  a  design  by  Vanni- 
telll  Orbilius,  the  teacher  of  the  poet  Horace,  won  a  native  of 
Beueventum. 

(Borgia,    Mcmnirc  Ittoriche    <lc    Senertnlo ;    I>o   Vita,    Thuaunu 
Anlii/uilatum  Rrncrcntaatiruw,  '2  vols.  fol.  Rom.   1754-64;  Dictionary 
•  I;  and  Human  ii,i,:i,-><\,li'i  •  Ulcv.  itt's  Handbook  for  South  Italy.) 
'  IJKVFELD.     [Rins,  HAS.] 

BENGAL,  a  Urge  province  of  Hindustan,'  which  also  gives  title 
to  the  principal  presidency  of  BritUh  India,  and  contains  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  government 

Boundaritn. — The  province  of  Bengal  is  bounded  S.  b\ 
Bengal  and  the  district  of  Midnaporo  in  Orissa,  K.  )>y  th.  I:  i  •.,,.• 
.in]. ire,  N.  by  Ncpaul  and  Bootan,  and  \V.  by  the  province  of  Kuhar. 
It  is  situated  between  21°  and  27°  N.  lat,  and  88"  and  93°  E.  long. 
The  length  of  the  province  from  east  to  west  may  bo  estimated  at 
350  English  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from  north  to  south  at 
300  miles:  the  area  is  estimated  by  Major  Kcnuell  at  97,244  square 
miles,  or  upwards  of  10,000  square  miles  more  than  Great  Britain. 

From  its  geographical  position  Bengal  is  not  much  exposed  to 
foreign  invasion.  The  sea-coast,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole 
southern  boundary,  is  guarded  by  shallows  and  impenetrable  woods. 
It  has  only  one  considerable  port,  and  that  is-difficult  of  access.  The 
eastern  boundary  is  protected  by  a  l«lt,  the  breadth  of  which  varies 
from  10  to  20  miles,  and  which  is  covered  throughout  with  the  i 
and  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  forming  an  impassable  barrier.  On  the 
north  rises  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  containing  a  scanty  and  half- 
civilised  population.  Even  on  the  west  the  natural  barrier  is  n( ; 

Characlrr  of  thr  S<,il.  -The  general  character  of  Bengal  is  that  of  a 
level  country ;  there  are  no  hills  of  great  elevation  in  the  province. 
The  districts  in  which  some  elevations  occur  are,  Chittagoug  and 
Tiperah  on  the  cast,  Silhet  on  the  north-east,  and  Birbum  on 
the  west 
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The  soil  most  general  throughout  Bengal  is  a  light  sandy  loam. 
Except  in  the  tracts  annually  inundated,  the  stratum  of  productive 
earth  is  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches  deep.  The  inundations  are 
occasioned  by  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  in  the  rainy  season.  As  the 
water  drains  away  it  leaves  a  deposit  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
which  renews  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 

Rivers. — Bengal  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  navigable 
streams,  nearly  all  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  by  which  river  the  province 
is  watered  from  its  north-western  boundary  at  Purueah  to  the  sea. 
The  Brahmaputra  enters  the  province  on  the  north-east,  whence  it 
flows  westward  through  the  district  of  Rangamatty,  then  turns  south- 
ward, winding  occasionally  towards  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  at  the  spot  where  the  Ganges  has  its  principal  embouchure. 
[GANGES  ;  BRAHMAPUTRA.]  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Cosi, 
Conki,  Duminudah,  Jhinayi,  Korotoya,  Manas,  and  Tcesta. 

The  Cosi  rises  in  Nepaul,  near  Khatmandu,  the  capital,  and  enters 
Bengal  20  miles  noith  of  Nauthpore  in  Purreah  ;  it  then  flows  nearly 
due  south,  and  joins  the  Ganges  at  the  south-western  corner  of  Pur- 
neah,  where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Bengal  and  Bahar.  The 
Conki  ii  a  considerable  mountain  stream,  which  has  its  source  in 
Tibet.  It  enters  Bengal  in  Piftneah  district,  to  the  north  of  Ally- 
gunge,  eastward  of  the  Cosi,  and  between  it  and  the  Teesta ;  it  then 
flows  with  a  winding  course  towards  the  south,  and  after  being  joined 
by  the  Mahauanila,  which  receives  its  name,  it  joins  the  Ganges  at 
Nabobgunge  about  17  miles  above  Bauleah.  The  Dummudah  rises 
among  the  hills  in  the  district  of  Kamghur  in  Bahar.  This  river 
receives  many  tributaries  in  its  eastward  course  through  Ramghur ; 
it  enters  Bengal  at  the  western  extremity  of  Burdwan,  passes  the 
town  of  Burdwan,  and  then  turning  abruptly  to  the  south,  joins  the 
Hoogly  a  few  miles  below  Futtah.  Above  the  influence  of  the  tides, 
the  Dummudah  is  shallow,  and  except  in  the  rainy  season  not 
navigable.  The  influence  of  the  tide  reaches  only  to  Omptha,  25  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  junction  of  the  Dummudah  with  the  Hoogly. 
Above  Burdwan  the  river  has  water  enough  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods.  The  Jhinayi  River  is  a  branch  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
which  it  quits  at  Shazadpore,  about  10  miles  below  Dewangunge. 
The  Jhiuayi  flows  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  west,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  lakes,  or  jeele,  of  Nattore.  The  Korotoya,  which 
rises  in  Tibet,  enters  the  province  of  Bengal  at  its  northern  boundary, 
dividing  the  districts  of  Rungpore  and  Dinajepore  ;  after  a  short 
course  to  the  south-west  it  falls  into  the  Teesta.  In  the  rainy  season 
the  Korotoya  is  navigable  for  boats  of  small  burden,  but  the  principal 
commercial  use  made  of  this  river  is  to  float  down  timber.  The  Manas 
is  a  small  stream  which  separates  Bengal  from  the  principality  of 
Bijnee.  It  flows  to  the  south-west,  and  falls  into  the  Brahmaputra  at 
Jughigopa  in  26°  12'  N.  lat.,  90°  35'  E.  long.  The  Teesta  is  said  to 
rise  in  Tibet,  and  after  forcing  a  passage  through  the  snowy  mountains 
which  form  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  it  enters  the  moun- 
tainous country  to  the  south,  and  thence  flowing  into  the  province  of 
Bengal,  continues  until  it  joins  the  great  eastern  trunk  of  the  Ganges 
near  Nabobgunge,  in  24°  35'  N.  lat.,  88°  27'  E.  long.  The  Teesta  is 
navigable  at  all  seasons  for  boats  of  small  burden  along  the  greater 
part  of  its  course.  It  is  much  swollen  in  the  rainy  season,  and  advan- 
tage in  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  transmit  goods  by  it  in  vessels  of 
considerable  size. 

Besides  the  rivers  here  mentioned,  Bengal  contains  many  water- 
courses that  flow  into  the  navigable  rivers.  During  the  rains  these 
also  are  navigable  by  boats,  which  convey  the  produce  of  the  soil  from 
the  doors  of  the  ryots  for  shipment  in  larger  vessels  on  the  more 
considerable  streams.  It  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  any  spot  in  the 
province  more  than  20  miles  from  a  river  navigable  in  the  driest  seasons. 

The  rivers  of  Bengal  constantly  change  their  courses, — a  phenome- 
non attributed  by  Major  Rennell  to  the  loose  materials  of  which  the 
soil  is  composed,  which  easily  yields  to  the  friction  of  the  stream. 

There  are  many  instances  of  a  total  change  of  course  in  some  of  the 
Bengal  rivers.  Major  Rennell  says,  "  The  Cosi  river  (equal  to  the  Rhine) 
once  ran  by  Purneah  (town),  and  joined  the  Ganges  opposite  Rajimal. 
Ita  junction  is  now  45  miles  higher  up.  Gour,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bengal,  stood  on  the  old  bank  of  the  Ganges,  although  its  ruins  are 
four  or  live  miles  from  the  present  bank.  During  eleven  years  of  my 
residence  in  Bengal,  the  outlet  or  head  of  the  Gelliughy  River  was 
gradually  removed  three-quarters  of  a  mile  lower  down  ;  and  by  two 
surveys  of  a  part  of  the  adjacent  bank  of  the  Ganges,  taken  about  the 
distance  of  nine  years  from  each  other,  it  appeared  that  the  breadth 
of  an  English  mile  and  a  half  had  been  taken  away.  This  is  however 
the  most  rapid  change  that  I  have  noticed,  a  mile  in  ten  or  twelve 

V  ••:-      '  •;!!!•   Ill"   M-il.'il     nit.'    of    I'|I<TI>;M  lllll'-llt     ill     phirrs    \vhrn-tln-    rlll- 

rent  strikes  with  the  greatest  force,  namely,  where  two  adjoining 
reaches  tpproach  nearest  to  a  right  angle." 

The  boats  used  on  the  rivers,  of  considerable  size  and  in  shape  like 
pleasure-barges,  draw  four  or  five  feet  water,  and  are  called  bujerows. 
Tli'Mr  downward  course  varies  in  the  different  seasons  from  40  to  70 
miles  in  12  hours.  In  ascending  the  rivers  boats  are  tracked  by  oxen 
at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  40  miles  a  day.  Steam  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges.  Iron  steam-\< 
IMIIK,  flat,  and  very  buoyant,  have  been  placed  on  the  river  by  the 
government  for  the  conveyance  both  of  passengers  and  goods.  They 
ascend  the  stream  about  800  miles  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad  :  in 


the  dry  season  the  rate  of  progress  is  about  50  miles  a  day  upwards 
and  about  80  miles  a  day  downwards  ;  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
stream  is  stronger,  40  miles  a  day  upwards  and  100  miles  downwards 
is  the  usual  rate ;  but  the  more  recently-built  steamers  considerably 
exceed  these  rates. 

There  are  numerous  roads  in  Bengal ;  the  more  important  of  which 
have  been  constructed  and  are  maintained  directly  by  the  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  cross-roads  are  under  the  charge  of  local 
committees,  who  have  at  their  disposal  funds  derived  from  ferries 
and  other  sources  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  roads.  A  rail- 
way from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  was  projected  in  18-14.  The  contract 
between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Railway  Company  was 
signed  in  August  1849.  The  section  first  undertaken  is  that  from 
Howrah  opposite  Calcutta  to  Raneegung,  via  Pundooa  and  Burdwau. 
The  electric  telegraph  is  now  being  laid  between  Calcutta  and  Agra. 

Lakes,  etc. — There  are  a  great  number  of  extensive  jeels  (shallow 
lakes)  in  Bengal.  Most  of  these  are  nearly  empty  during  the  dry  season, 
but  are  so  swollen  by  the  rains  as  to  be  navigable  by  boats  of  large 
dimensions.  Some  of  them  are  navigable  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  were  originally  parts  of  the  channels  of  great 
rivers,  diverted  from  their  courses  by  the  process  just  described. 

The  instability  of  the  soil,  which  admits  of  these  changes,  is  one 
cause  of  the  frail  nature  of  the  native  buildings  in  the  province. 
The  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes  are  so  slightly  erected  that  few 
of  them  last  beyond  the  second  or  third  year,  while  the  dwellings  of 
the  wealthy  are  of  a  very  poor  description.  Few  persons  care  to 
expend  much  in  the  erection  of  a  building  which  by  an  ordinary 
casualty  may  be  damaged  or  destroyed  in  a  few  seasons. 

Climate. — There  is  considerable  regularity  in  the  seasons  in  Bengal. 
The  four  months  preceding  the  setting  in  of  the  periodical  rains, 
which  generally  commence  early  in  June,  are  dry,  and  the  heat  during 
this  time  progressively  increases,  until  it  becomes  almost  insupportable 
even  to  the  natives.  During  April  the  heat  is  occasionally  tempered  • 
by  thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  rain  and  wind  from  the  north- 
west. In  June  and  July  the  rain  falls  violently,  with  little  or  no  inter- 
mission. More  than  one  or  two  days'  fair  weather  is  rare.  The  rain 
that  falls  at  this  season  has  sometimes  amounted  to  four  or  five  inches 
in  24  hours ;  this  however  is  far  beyond  the  average,  since  the  annual 
fall  of  rain  varies  from  70  to  80  inches,  but  rarely  exceeds  the  larger 
quantity.  From  July  to  the  beginning  of  September,  the  weather  is 
less  rainy,  the  dry  days  recur  more  frequently,  and  occupy  longer 
intervals  ;  the  rain  too  when  it  falls  is  less  violent.  Towards  the  close 
of  September  the  dry  season  again  prevails,  and  the  heat  is  intense. 
This  is  considered,  especially  by  Europeans,  the  most  unhealthy  part 
of  the  year. 

In  the  dry  and  colder  part  of  the  year  the  dews  are  so  heavy  as  to 
compensate  for  the  daily  absorption  by  the  sun,  and  to  supply  the 
moisture  necessary  for  the  refreshment  of  the  earth. 

The  rivers  begin  to  swell  near  their  sources  before  the  rains  set  in, 
owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  mountains  of  Tibet ;  and 
the  waters  gradually  rise  till  after  the  rains  have  caused  the  rivers  to 
overflow  their  banks.  The  country  presents  one  uniform  surface  of 
water  for  an  extent  of  more  than  100  miles.  To  prevent  danger  froiu 
the  rushing  of  so  great  a  body  of  water  from  the  overcharged  rivers, 
dikes  are  constructed  in  various  situations,  and  kept  up  at  a  great 
cost.  In  some  places  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are  artificially  raised 
on  either  side  to  confine  the  water,  which  thus  flaws,  during  the  rainy 
season,  at  a  higher  level  than  the  adjacent  country.  After  the  begin- 
ning of  October  the  water  rapidly  subsides,  its  disappearance  being 
hastened  by  the  prodigious  evaporation. 

Natural  Productions. — The  produce  of  the  soil  in  this  province 
includes  almost  every  kind  of  grain  and  pulse  cultivated  in  Kuropc, 
with  others  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  the  country.  Rice  is  grown  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  province.  In  the  management  of  the  land 
for  this,  the  most  important  object  of  cultivation,  embankments  arc 
formed  for  retaining  the  water  on  the  plains,  and  for  preserving  it  in 
reservoirs  on  the  higher  grounds,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  irrigate  the 
lauds  below.  Many  tanks  have  been  built  for  the  same  purpose. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  season, 
and  are  reaped  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  The  winter  is  also 
chosen  for  the  raising  of  great  varieties  of  peas  and  beans.  Millet  is 
another  article  of  importance  in  the  rural  economy  of  Bengal,  and  in 
the  western  districts  maize  is  very  generally  cultivated. 

Linseed,  mustard-seed,  palma  christi,  and  sesamum,  are  grown  for 
the  oil  they  yieldt  which  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities  throughout 
the  province.  Oil  is  also  made  from  the  cocoa-nut.  The  cold  season 
is  chosen  for  cultivating  linseed  and  mustard  ;  the  seeds  of  sesamum 
ripen  after  the  rains  ;  and  cocoa-nuts  are  gathered  at  all  seasons. 

Sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco  are  among  the  most  important 
productions  of  the  country.  Mulberry-trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  silk-worms,  and  poppies  for  the 
supply  of  opium,  are  also  objects  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Orchards  of  mango-trees  are  seen  in  every  part  of  Bengal ;  date- 
trees  are  equally  common ;  and  in  the  central  parts  of  the  province 
there  are  plantations  of  areca  palms.  Pine-apples,  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  grapes,  almonds,  tamarinds,  plantains,  ginger, 
carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  and  garlic,  are  plentiful  in  most  parts. 
Apples  and  pears  are  found  only  in  the  northern  districts.  Bamboos, 
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which  from  the  quicVn«H  nml  luxuriance  of  tl:cir  prowth  ore  so  useful 
to  the  peasantry  of  India  fur  tin-  lu-ir  dwellings  and 

many  other  domestic  uses,  are  everywhere  Been.  Flowers  are  abun- 
dant, beautiful,  and  in  great  variety,  but  except  roses  and  a  few  others 
they  are  scentless. 

The  cattle  employed  in  husbandry  are  of  small  M/.C,  and  their  value 
u  seldom  greater  than  five  or  six  rupees  (ten  or  twelve  shillings)  per 
bead,  Bufialoes  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  milk.  Sheep  are  of 
very  diminutive  size,  but  when  well  fed  their  flesh  is  excellent  Their 
wool  is  used  for  making  coarse  blankets  for  the  natives.  The  horses 
of  Bengal  are  of  a  very  inferior  breed,  ill-shaped,  and  but  little  adapted 
for  labour  of  any  kind.  Klephauts  and  camel.",  which  are  much  used 
among  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  are  kept  in  good  condition,  and  arc 
Terr  serviceable  on  journeys  and  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 

The  streets  of  every  town  of  Bengal  are  infested  by  dogs  often 
without  owners.  The  woods  or  jungles  teem  with  animal  life.  Innu- 
merable apes  and  monkeys  inhabit  the  woods,  and  frequently  visit  the 
villages,  where  they  ore  fed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  consider  them 
sacred  animals.  The  sanctity  of  the  lirahminy  bull  secures  for  him 
here  the  kindest  treatment,  and  he  rambles  over  the  c.mntry 
not  only  without  molestation,  but  receiving  caresses  from  the  people. 
Bed-deer,  fallow-deer,  elks,  antelopes,  and  goats  are  numerous.  In 
the  Sunderbnnds,  or  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  tigers  occasionally  attack 
and  carry  off  some  of  the  natives. 

A  large  species  of  heron  (A  rdea  A  rgala)  frequents  the  towns  in 
considerable  numbers.  They  perform  the  office  of  scavengers,  and 
are  so  useful  that  no  disturbance  is  ever  offered  to  tin-in. 

r'i-h  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
class  of  inhabitants.  The  fish  most  highly  esteemed  is  the  mango,  so 
called  from  its  making  its  appearance  during  the  season  when  that 
fruit  is  most  abundant  The  bicktee  and  sable-fish  arc  much  esteemed 
by  Europeans.  Mullet  are  numerous,  and  are  taken  by  shooting  them 
'  with  small  shot,  as  they  swim  against  the  stream  close  to  the  surface. 
A  small  but  excellent  kind  of  oysters  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Chitta- 
gong.  Turtle  is  procured  from  the  island  of  Cheduba  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Almost  every  stream  in  the  province  is  infested  by  alligators, 
and  in  all  the  large  rivers  porpoises  ascend  to  a  distance  of  200  miles 
from  the  sea. 

Mineral*. — The  province  of  Bengal  is  poor  in  mineral  productions. 
The  hills  in  Silhct  produce  iron  ore.  Iron  is  made  at  Punduoh. 
Some  petroleum  springs  exist  in  the  same  district  [SIMIKT.] 

i-  ab.mdant  in  the  Jungle  Mahals.  Coal  and  iron  ore  ore 
procured  in  Birbhum,  and  iron-works  have  long  been  carried  on  there 
by  the  natives.  Extensive  forests  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
works,  and  charcoal  is  used  iu  smelting  the  ore.  Coal  is  also  found 
in  contiguity  with  iron  in  the  Silhet  and  Burdwan  district*.  Nitre  is 
abundant,  and  is  extensively  exported  from  Bengal ;  in  1845  the 
quantity  imported  into  England  from  British  India  amounted  to 
307.303  barrels.  Salt  is  also  largely  produced  iu  Bengal. 

The   presidency   of  Bengal    comprises    the   provinces   of  Bengal, 
Allahabad,  Cuttuck,  Ceded  districts  on  the  Nerbuddnh,   (lin 
the  territory  east  of  the  Ganges  to  the  frontiers  of  Hinna,  ami  the 
north-western  provinces,  which  are  treated  as  a  scparat 
sometimes  called  the  Presidency  of  Agra.     Of  the  native  states  of 
HindimUn  which  are   within  the  limits  of  the  political  supremacy  of 
the  East  India  Company,  though  not  under  its  direct  rule,  about  170 

state*,  with  an  area  of  607,948  square  miles,  an  annual  rovem i 

about  m  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  a  population  of  44,255,517, 
being  about  five-sixths  of  the  entire  population  of  the  native  states 
bearing  that  relation  to  the  East  India  Company,  arc  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  presidency  of  Bengal  The  military  resources  of  these 
state*  are— cavalry,  54.f,71  ;  infantry,  287,309;  artillery,  ; 
The  aggregate  annual  subsidy,  tribute,  or  other  payment  by  these 
states  to  the  company's  government  amounts  to  about  SOO.min?. 

In  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal  the  land  is  held  elm-fly  on  the 
xeuiindary  tenure,  th,-  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  in  common,  or  tinder  a  kind  of  joint-stock  system.     I 
of  a  |>ermanent  settlement  made  by  Lord  Cornwall!*  th- 
in precluded  from  deriving  any  increase  of  revenue  fi 
cultural  improvement  of  the  country.    In  the  n->rth-wei.i. 
the  system  adopted  is  that  called  the  1'utteedarce  sottl.-m  nt.  under 
which  an  estate  U  sub-divided,  and  each  member  cultivate*  hi*  own 
plot ;    but   all    are   jointly    responsible   to   the  government    for  the 
aggregate   amount   of    assessment   on   the   land.      This   assessment, 
>ted  on  two-thirds  of  the  net  rent,  ha*  been  fixed  for  a  period 
<>f  thirty  year*.     The  result  of  this  syitem  is  that  every  landholder, 
however  small  his  possession,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  capital 
i*  more  directly  interested  in  the  profitable  cultivation  of  his  land. 
•d  deal  ha*  l>ecn  done  of  late  years  in  the  construction  ..f 
road"  '    Hi-    province  and   presidency   of  Bengal.      The 

trunk-mad  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  887  mile*  long,  commenced 
about  1886  and  constructed  at  an  expense,  including  bridge*,  of 
nearly  lOOOi.  a  mile,  beside*  the  cot*  of  convict  labour  employed  on 
H,  ha  ruled  from  Delhi  to  Kumoul,  7*  mile«,  and  is  to  be 

•rrie  ,,,t  458  miles  beyond   Kiirnoul.     A  road 

from  QalcuMS)  to  Aim  is  c»mmet  twelve  yean 

made  from  Ahmednugger  to  Bombay,  168  mile*,  makes  1170  miles  in 


all.     The  cost  of  making  this  road  was  about :  The  road 

Agra  to  Btu  miles,  commenced  in 

3301.  a  mile.     The  estimated  e.\|H-nn;  of  keeping  it  in  re; 
5000/.  a  year  fur  distance.      The   expenses   i 

connection  with   the  making   and  repair  of  roads,   bri 
government  buildings,  and   other  public   world    ii 

during  ten  years  (1840-49)  amounted  t 

of  convict  labour,  which  is  employed  to  a  coi  >.Unt  on  tin- 

public  workx.     Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  grant  of  • 
of  rupees  (nearly  a  million  of  pounds  sterling)  hn.s  been  made  !• 
East  India  Company  for  the  completion  of  the  Cangca  Canal, 
canal,  which  is  now  nearly  finished,  will,  ineludii  -ies,  be 

810  miles  in  length  :  it  is  10  i  '-u  feet  wide  :it   : 

its  general  width  at  top  is  200  feet;  its  total  cost  v  irds  of 

.'  001. 

'  fnvr  in  1 

of  the  power  --I"  th--  K:i'.r!i  h  in  Kenu-al  date-  from  tin-  \-  .u-  I'i.'.L'.  when 
through  the  influence  ot  a  in,-  ho  had  bet  i, 

1,  where  he  had  successfully  applied  his  ; 
skill,  a  licence  was  given  permitting  the  Kngll 
to  trade  to  an  unlimited  extent  free  fr- 
duties ;   this   privilege  was  granted    u] 
nominal  sum  of  8000  rupees.      T'-. 

countrymen   in  the  province  appears  to  have  been  at  the  t-.«n  ->f 
Hoogly,  '1'A  miles  higher  up  the  river  thn  .,  h--K- 

formed  was  considered 

It  was  not  until   1698  that  the  Knglish  factory  was  removed  from 
Hoogly  to  Calcutta,  and  that  Fort  William  was  built.     This  .-• 
was  obtained  by  purchase  as  a  zemindar}'.     In  1707  the  xubonl  ; 
to  Madras  ceased,  and  Calcutta  was  mode  a  separate  presidency.      In 
1717  the  company  obtained  a  license  from  the  Mogul,  permitting  the 
purchase   of  lands   contiguous   to  the  factory,  and    continuing   the 
exemption  of  their  trade  from  duties.     In  1756  the  English  au 
ties  in  Calcutta  having  been  induced  by  the  di 
ings  on  the  part  of  the  French,  then  at  war  with  England,  to  strei 
their  fortifications,  the  Soubahdar  of  Bengal,  Suraja  Dowla,  wl 
never  been  friendly  to  the  Knglish,  made  this  a  pretext  for  at' 
the  city.     The  outposts  were  assailed  on  the  18th  of  .Inn 
after  two  days  the  fort  was  carried  by  storm.     ( in  the  lit  4  day  ->f  the' 
following  year,  Calcutta  wa»  retaken  by  the  English  :  on  the  '_" 
June  following  the  nabob  was  defeated  at  Plossey  by  <• ;  and 

e.irly  in  July  was  assassinated  by  order  of  the  son  of  hi> 

From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  the  absolute  e. 
rnent  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  although  the  I  -li-.rity 

to  collect  the   revenue,  was  ihe   M.^-i:; 

Allum  until  the  12th  of  August-  17<lj.     I  Ihl- ccs-i- 

possessions  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal  wen-  th. 
Cossimhazar,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta,  with  a  district  in  tii. 
the  last-named  city  denominated  the  24  Perguiinah«,  situated  i 
pally  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  on  the  east  side  of  tl 
The  grant  of  this  district  was  mode  in  the  first  instj; 
personal  jaghire,  or  leasehold  estate,  of  Lord  ('live,  by  v. 
enjoyed  until  1775,  when  it  came  into  the  full  possession  of  tie 
India  Company. 

The  grant  of  the  Dewannee  already  mentioned  was  con- 
wishes  of  Nujeem  ad  Dowla,  then  soubahd.ir,  or  nabob. 
Such  however  was  the  power  of  the  Knglish  that  he  wo*  com: 
to  submit,  and  to  transfer  the  managci  province  with  all 

it*  advantages  to  the  company,  upon   the  assign  m 
pension  equal  to  nearly  half  a  mil! 

yearly  paym--nt   of  26    lacs  of  rupee*,  at   that  time  e-pial   to   about, 
300,00i' 

Shah  Allum,  but  this  annuity  was  considered  to  be  f.-i  f. .-ilc.l. 
that  prince  placed  himself  voluntarily  in  tl:.   I, m,l   of  the  MahrattaB. 
:m:d   payment    wan   afterwards  fixed  at  15  lacs  of  rupees,  at 
whieh  rale  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

Ih -currcnce  of  those  event*  the  Engli  ' 

undisputed  master*  of  tin-  province  of  I  .1   of  which 

come  the  seat  of  government   t..   which  th--   I".MIP,,I 
other  |  •  have  been  made  subordinate.     IV,.m   tl 

.1   occurrence*  within   this   provii, 
•idered  as  applicable  to  the  wh-.l-'-.f  H' 
will  be  found  a  statement  of 
of  our  K.istcrn  empire. 

7V,  .,;i.«.     The  province  of  Bengal    is   divided  into    17 

rirunge,   llirbhum.  I'.in 

'la'  a. I.      Xn,i,!e:.li.     I'' 

Rajshahr,  Kunirpurp,  Silhet.  Tipernh,  the  24  Pergnnnahs,  Midi 
and  the  Jungle  Mahals. 

•  ulati.m  of  the;  n  district*   in   1822  w.i 

mated  at  23,858,760,  in  a  statement  given  in   Ih-    -A].|..  n,!K   t..  the 
Keport  of  thn  S«leot  Committee  of  the  lion:  -ms  -m  tin- 

Aim!  m    ->f    the    Kast  India    Company,'    which   coin' 

::i  1S31.     The  total   population   of  the  provinces   immediately 
subject    to    t  ngal    in    utat •  .1    in    tl 

have  been   esrtimj'  :2   at    69,71  <'.f>71.       I 

Syke*,  one   of  the  director*   -'ft! 
Statistical   Return'  of  tho  area,   revenue,   population,   Ac.,    of   the 
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North-Western  provinces,  for  the  year  1846-7,  and  the  population 
amounted  to  no  more  than  19,733,742.  From  information  collected 
during  the  recent  revenue  settlement  of  that  portion  of  India,  it  is 
found  that  the  population  of  the  North-Western  provinces  is  23,199,668, 
of  whom  about  five-sixths  are  Hindoos.  No  means  exist  in  this 
country  for  ascertaining  the  present  population  of  the  lower  provinces 
of  Bengal.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  of  late  years  a  large 
increase  has  taken  place.  Nothing  but  mere  estimates  however  have 
been  hitherto  made,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  have  been  generally 
too  high.  The  cities  and  principal  towns  of  the  province  are 
CALCUTTA,  the  capital,  BURDWAN,  CHANDERNAGORE,  DACCA,  DIXAGE- 

POBE,     MOORSHEDABAD,     NARRAINGUNGE,    PlTUXEAH,    and    RAJMAHAL. 

There  are  numerous  villages  which  are  principally  built  near  the  banks 
of  navigable  rivers,  so  that  a  stranger  passing  along  the  stream  would 
form  a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  populousness  of  the  country. 

The  houses  in  Bengalese  towns  are  not  regularly  arranged  in  the 
form  of  streets,  but  the  residences  of  different  divisions  of  the 
inhabit  •<!!  U  are  in  different  quarters  :  Hindoos  occupy  one  quarter, 
Mohammedans  another,  Europeans  and  their  descendants  another.  The 
houses  of  persons  in  easy  circumstances  are  usually  brick  buildings, 
with  flat  roofs,  and  mostly  two  stories  high.  The  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  mere  huts.  Except  in  the  large  towns,  there  are 
no  inns,  but  travellers  can  always  find  an  empty  hut  of  which  they 
may  take  possession. 

Bengal  is  inhabited  by  various  races.  The  Hindoos,  who  are  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  may  be  estimated  at  four-fifths  of  the 
population.  Early  in  the  13th  century,  the  conquest  of  India  by  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  brought  a  considerable  number  of  that  sect 
into  the  province.  The  hilly  country  which  forms  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundary  of  Bengal  is  inhabited  by  a  race  whose  features 
prove  them  to  be  of  Tartar  origin.  Towards  the  west  there  is  a 
mixed  population,  made  up  of  various  races,  among  whom  Moham- 
medans and  Afghans  are  the  most  numerous. 

The  Bengalese  are  in  general  men  of  handsome  features  and  lively 
dispositions,  but  wanting  in  bodily  strength,  and  of  weak  constitutions. 
Their  manners  towards  superiors  are  mild,  and  their  general  character 
is  that  of  pusillanimity.  They  are,  notwithstanding,  insolent  and 
nvirbvaring  to  inferiors,  and  all  authorities  concur  in  assigning  to 
a  low  rank  in  the  moral  scale.  "The  practices  of  cheating, 
pilfering,  tricking,  and  imposing  are,"  according  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
"  so  common,  that  the  Hindoos  seem  to  consider  them  as  they  do 

natural  evils Selfishness,  in  a  word,  unrestrained  by  principle, 

operates  universally;  and  money,  the  grand  instrument  of  selfish 
gratifications,  may  bo  called  the  supreme  idol  of  the  Hindoos." 
Speaking  of  the  lowest  class,  Mr.  Grant  says,  "  Discord,  hatred,  abuse, 
slanders,  complaints,  and  litigations  prevail  to  a  surprising  degree. 
....  Seldom  U  there  a  household  without  its  internal  divisions  and 

lasting  enmities,  most  commonly,  too,  on  the  score  of  interest 

Though  the  Bengalese  have  not  sufficient  resolution  to  vent  their 
resentments  against  each  other  in  open  combat,  yet  robberies,  thefts, 
ried,  river  piracies,  and  all  sorts  of  depredations  where  darkness, 
secrecy,  or  surprise  can  give  advantage,  are  exceedingly  common, 
and  have  been  so  iu  every  past  period  of  which  any  account 
is  extant.  Benevolence  has  been  represented  as  a  leading  principle  in 
the  mimls  of  the  Hindoos,  but  those  who  make  this  assertion  know 
little  of  their  character.  ....  Filial  and  parental  affection  appear 
equally  deficient  among  them,  and  in  the  conjugal  relation  the  charac- 
teristic indifference  of  the  people  is  also  discernible  among  those  who 
come  most  within  the  sphere  of  European  observation,  namely,  the 
lower  orders." 

As  the  picture  here  given  was  drawn  by  one  who  passed  a  great 
part  of  his  life  among  the  people  he  has  described,  and  attained  a 
high  rank  among  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
company's  affairs,  and  as  in  eorne  respects  it  has  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  other  writers  of  unquestionable  authority,  there  is 
unhappily  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  very  greatly  overcharged. 

A  great  part  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Bengal  was  for  a 
long  series  of  years  occupied  with  the  suppression  of  '  dakoity,'  or 
a  system  of  robbing  in  gangs,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  any 
material  check  has  been  given  to  this  practice.  Instances  have 
occurred  where  whole  families  have  practised  dakoity  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  name  has  been  considered  to  give  the  possessor  a 
r  rank  than  that  of  a  mere  ryot,  or  cultivator.  The  dakoits  of 
Bengal  have  often  settled  homes,  possess  land,  and  associate  freely 
with  men  of  influence  in  their  villages.  They  are  found  among 
M  •  .liHinmedans  as  well  as  Hindoos.  When  at  length  their  guilt  is 
established,  they  meet  death  with  an  indifference  which,  but  for  the 
little  value  attached  to  life  in  India  by  the  lower  classes,  would  pass 
for  fortit-.de.  The  measures  adopted  of  late  years  to  suppress  the 
system  of  dakoity  have  been  to  a  great  extent  successful. 

rnmcnl,  Ac. — The  seat  of  the  supreme  government  of  India  is 
at  Calcutta,  the  Governor-General  of  India  being  also  Governor  of 
the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  three  ordi- 
nary members,  and  one  or  two  members  extraordinary  :  one  of  these  two 
is  frequently,  but  not  necessarily,  the  commander-in-chief.  There  is 
also  (under  the  Act  16  and  17  Vic.  cap.  95)  a  legislative  council,  of  which 
tli-  ]i:  'mcil  are  members,  with  the  addition  of  tho  Governor- 

•r-Gcneral  may  declare  war  or  conclude  peace, 
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pardon  criminals,  and,  within  certain  limits,  enact  laws.  Under  him 
there  are,  for  the  general  government,  a  secretary  and  under-secretary 
for  the  respective  departments  denominated  the  home,  the  finance,  the 
foreign,  and  the  military  :  for  Bengal  there  is  a  deputy -governor,  a  secre- 
tary, and  two  uuder-secretaries ;  and  for  the  North- Western  provinces 
there  is  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  secretary,  and  an  assistant-secretary. 
The  secretaries  communicate  with  the  Governor-General  and  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  London.  The  territorial  under-secretary  fills 
in  some  respects  a  similar  office  to  that  of  the  English  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  the  judicial  under-secretary  has  the  general  direction 
of  the  police,  and  is  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
government  and  the  chief  criminal  and  civil  courts  (the  Sudder 
Dewanny  and  the  Nizamut  Adawlut).  The  collectors  in  the  provinces, 
besides  recovering  the  land  revenues,  have  the  management  of  the 
estates  of  minors,  and  are  empowered  to  decide  summarily  in  suits 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  that  is,  iu  disputes  involving  the 
revenue.  When  collected,  the  revenue  is  lodged  with  a  native 
treasurer,  who  gives  heavy  security,  for  transmission  to  Calcutta. 

There  is  a  supreme  court  at  Calcutta  for  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
consisting  of  a  chief  judge  and  two  puisne  judges,  with  a  master  in 
equity,  a  registrar,  and  other  officers,  and  there  is  also  a  Hindoo  and 
a  Mohammedan  law-officer  attached  to  the  court.  This  court  has 
cognizance  of  civil,  criminal,  and  police  matters.  It  is  a  court  of 
appeal,  and  also  for  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  sentences ;  it  has 
the  power  to  suspend  provincial  judges,  and  it  may  hear  original 
civil  suits  where  the  amount  involved  exceeds  50001.  Under  this 
court  are  the  provincial  courts  of  appeal,  consisting  of  a  chief  and  a 
puisne  judge,  which  have  no  criminal  jurisdiction;  they  may  enter- 
tain civil  causes  for  sums  exceeding  5000  rupees  if  the  plaintiff  desire 
it ;  the  appeals  lie  from  the  Zillah  courts,  and  their  decision  is 
final,  except  in  cases  of  special  appeal.  There  are  also  commissioners 
of  circuit,  who  hold  sessions  of  jail-delivery  twice  in  each  year 
throughout  the  country,  and  fulfil  likewise  some  duties  connected 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  Zillah  courts  have  cognizance 
of  affrays,  thefts,  burglaries,  &c. ;  the  power  to  try  civil  causes  for 
amounts  not  exceeding  20,000  rupees  (where,  as  is  mentioned  above, 
the  plaintiff  does  not  remove  the  suit  into  a  higher  court) ;  to  decide 
on  appeals  from  registrar's  on  suits  not  exceeding  500  rupees,  from 
the  native  judges  (Sudder  Aumeems),  and  Moonsiffs  ;  and  three  Zillah 
judges  may  be  invested  by  the  Governor-General  with  power  to  hold 
sessions  and  jail  delivery.  Many  of  these  Zillah  courts  have  been 
furnished  with  native  judges,  and  by  a  recent  regulation  native 
assessors  may  sit  on  the  bench  with  European  judges.  These  courts 
have  authority  over  the  police,  and  the  judges  have  the  duty 
imposed  on  them  of  examining  the  state  of  the  jails  weekly.  The 
Moonsiffs  and  Sudder  Aumeems  are  always  native  judges ;  of  the  first 
several  are  stationed  in  the  interior  of  every  district,  and  the  second 
are  fixed  at  the  same  station  with  the  European  judge.  They  are 
empowered  to  try  causes  for  sums  below  1000  rupees,  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  5000  rupees,  but  appeals  lie  to  the  courts  above  them. 
The  civil  law  is  administered  according  to  the  religious  code  of  the 
party,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan,  but  the  criminal  code  if 
the  Mohammedan,  softened  in  some  of  its  sentences  of  mutilation  of 
limbs,  whipping  to  death,  &c.,  to  imprisonment  for  various  terms. 
The  police  extends  all  over  the  country.  It  is  divided  into  stations 
each  with  a  native  officer,  native  registrar,  and  from  20  to  30  police- 
men well  armed  :  a  portion  of  the  police  are  mounted,  and  there  is 
also  a  river  police.  In  the  whole  presidency  there  are  about  900 
stations.  Every  village  has  also  its  own  watchman,  armed  and  paid 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  presidency  contains 
160,000  villages  so  provided.  The  head  officer  receives  criminal 
charges,  holds  inquests,  forwards  criminals,  prosecutors,  and  witnesses 
to  the  Zillah  court,  and  reports  proceedings  to  the  European  magis- 
trate under  whom  he  is  placed. 

The  Church  of  England  establishment  in  Bengal  consists  of  tho 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  is  Metropolitan  of  India,  an  archdeacon, 
and  62  chaplains  and  assistant-chaplains,  who  are  dispersed  in  various 
parts  of  the  province.  The  bishop  is  also  visitor  of  the  Bishop's 
College  at  Calcutta. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  and  tho  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have 
ministers  in  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  the  Presidency,  and  both 
superintend  large  educational  establishments.  There  are  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  also,  chiefly  for  persons  of  that  faith  who  are 
serving  in  the  army,  and  ministers  of  various  religious  denominations. 
The  amount  paid. by  government  to  English,  Scotch,  and  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  ia  about  61,198/.  a  year. 

Education. — There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  at  once  poor  and  well  instructed,  and  Bengal  does  not  furnish 
an  exception  to  this  remark.  The  great  schools  or  colleges  in  the 
cities  and  towns  are  mostly  of  recent  establishment,  and  owe  their 
existence  to  Europeans.  Village  schools  are  numerous,  but  they  are 
rarely  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  instructors 
arc  frequently  incompetent,  and  few  among  the  villagers  can  spare 
from  their  scanty  earnings  the  trifling  sum  requisite  to  pay  for  tho 
instruction  of  their  children.  The  education  of  Hindoo  children 
generally  begins  when  they  are  five  years  old,  and  the  cases  are  rare 
in  which  pupils  are  continued  in  the  schools  after  they  are  ton  years 
of  age.  One  reason  for  this  in,  that  an  the  pupils  make  progress  the 
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fee*  required  are  increase.!  to  a  degree  which  compels  the  majority  of 
parent*  to  withdraw  their  children  before  they  attain  the  age  at  which 
they  could  make  most  program.  The  amount  of  knowledge  a 
comprise*  only  reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arith- 
metic. Through  an  absurdity  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  the 
book*  generally  u>ed  ore  composed  in  a  language  or  dialect  quite 
different  from  that  commonly  spoken,  go  that  the  pupil  loarna  to 
repeat  a  vast  number  of  verses  and  phrases  without  knuw -ing  what 
they  mean.  Praiseworthy  attempts  hare  been  made  by  the  East  India, 
Company  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  On  this  subject  Colonel 
Sykes  remarks  : — "  The  government  educational  institutions  of  India 
date  comparatively  from  so  recent  a  period  that  the  most  ancient 
among  them  (with  the  exception  of  the  Sanscrit  college  at  Benares), 
the  Hindoo  college  at  Calcutta,  was  only  in  its  23th  year  in  1S44  ;  and 
many  of  them  are  only  of  five  or  six  years'  standing.  A  gradual  pro- 
gress however  is  manifest,  both  in  the  number  and  character  of  these 
institutions  ;  and  though  the  time  is  far — very  far — distant  when  they 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  yet  a  perseverance 
in  the  benevolent  and  politic  activity  which  has  evidently  been 
strengthening  of  late  years,  will  ultimately  fully  realise  the  objects 
contemplated  —  a  healthy,  moral,  and  intellectual  standard  in 
the  native  mind,  and  a  bond  of  union  between  the  governors  and 
governed,  by  sympathies  and  taste*  in  common,  derived  from  a  com- 
mon knowledge." 

Previous  to  the  renewal  of  the  company's  charter  in  1813,  the 
Mohammedan  College,  or  Medrissa,  of  Calcutta,  was  the  only  institu- 
tion for  educating  native  children  under  the  diz-ect  patronage  of  the 
government  within  the  province.  This  college  was  founded  in  1781 
irren  Hastings.  At  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1813  the 
company  was  bound  to  expend  one  lac  of  rupees  annually  for  this 
object  This  sum  (about  10,0(>0i.)  would  do  but  little  towards  pro- 
Tiding  instruction  for  the  population  of  the  three  presidencies,  and 
the  company  ha*  not  considered  itself  to  be  thus  restricted  by  the 
terms  of  the  enactment.  In  April,  1843,  a  council  of  education  was 
established  in  Calcutta  by  the  government  for  the  n  leuce  of 

colleges  and  schools.     There  were  at  that  time  six  in  Calcutta,  five  in 
Hoogly,  twenty -five  in  the  provinces  under  Bengal,  and  fifteen  in  the 
rn  provinces.     Scholarships  have  since  been  founded  to 
the  number  of  203  English  and  88  Oriental,  as  follows :— English,  154 
junior  for  four  year»,  and  49  senior  for  six  years ;  Oriental,  50  junior 
<r  years,  and  38  senior  for  six  years.     In  selecting  young  men 
for  situations  in  the  government  service,  preference  is  given  to  such 
as  have  distinguished  themselves  as  students.    At  the  annual  examina- 

•f  the  Hindoo  college  in  1845,  Lord  Hurdiuge  said  that  ! 
the  establishment  of  "a  college  at  Patna  since  last  autumn,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  establishment  in  Bengal  of  100  schools 
for  instruction  in  the  vernacular."  These  schools  were  established, 
but  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  only  29  of  them  remained,  and 
these  were  in  a  languishing  condition.  The  cause  of  this  failure 
appears  to  have  been  the  want  of  a  proper  sy.-'  ,  ction  of  the 

schools.  In  the  North- Western  provinces  the  nature  of  the  tenure 
under  which  land  is  possessed,  and  the  advantage  of  an  official  regis- 
tration of  deeds,  make  it  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic.  an<I  mensn 
circumstance,  combined  with  an  efficient  management  and  inspection 
of  the  schools,  has  given  a  considerable  impulse  to  education  among 
th*  natives.  The  amount  expended  on  public  schools  throughout 
the  entire  presidency  in  1851  was  71, 7u"/. ;  of  which  about  14,7SOt 
WB*  derived  from  fee*  paid  by  the  pupils,  and  from  bequest* ;  the 
rat  was  defrayed  by  the  government  Of  the  native  students  attend- 
!»  public  schools,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  their  respective 
oommunitie*,  the  larger  proportion  appoar  to  be  of  the  Mohammedan 
aect,  the  Mohammedan  student*  being  to  the  Hindoo  as  one  to  five: 
while  in  the  general  sum  of  the  population  the  Mohammedans  are  to 
the  Hindoo,  only  a*  one  to  twelve.  Many  of  the  schools  instituted 
by  the  various  Missionary  Societies  included  in  the  subjoined  table, 
are  of  a  superior  claas. 

In  January,  1852,  the  statistics  of  Protestant  Churches  and  Schools 

in  both  department*  of  Bengal  Presidency  were  as  follow* : 
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Missionary  operations  are  carried  on  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  American 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  London,  \Venleyan,  Baptist,  Free  < 
of  Scotland,  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  Basel,  American  Pres- 
byterian, General  Baptist,  and  American  Baptist  Missionary  societies. 

Commerce. — The  external  commerce  of  Bengal  is  of  great  magnitude. 
In  the  year  1831-2,  under  the  regulated  commerce  exist- 

ence of  the  tnuliug  privileges  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  amount 
of  the  imports  into  Bengal  (exclusive  of  the  trade  with  China)  was 
close  upon  two  millions  sterling;  of  the  exports  about  3,3-" 
During  the  years  1842-43  to  1849-50  the  amount  of  imports  and 
exports,  exclusive  of  the  Indian  port-to-port  trade,  was  as  follow*, 
namely  : — 

Imports.  Ksporta, 

1842-43   .  .  .  £5,583,897  .  .  .  £7,430,370 

1843-44  .  .  .      0,226,849  .  .  .  10,076,904 

1844-45  .  .  .       7,515,355  .  .  .  1(1,21- 

1845-46  .  .  .       6,223,625  .  .  .  10,102,755 

1846-47   .  .  .       6,049,671  .  .  .       9,519,798 

1847-48  .  .  .       5,418,585  .  .  .       8,864,918 

1848-49  .  .  .       5,770,623  .  .  .       9,819,741 

1840-50  .  .  .       6,498,035  .  .  .  10,502,244 

The  commerce  of  India  has  very  greatly  expanded  during  the  hut 
twenty  years,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  several  restr 
and  the  abolition  of  certain  oppressive  duties.      Transit  or  inland 
duties  were  abolished  in   1836  ;    export-duties  w<  i 
sugar  in  1836,  and  fn,m  cotton  in  1847.    In  1848  the  duties  one 
of  British  and  foreign  ships  were  equalised,  and  dui 

•ruin  port  to  port  in  India  were  abolished.     Another  advantage 
to  the  shipping  interest  is  the  recognition  by  law  of  Asiatic  nail' 
Lascars,  being  natives  of  India  and  under  the  government  of  tl 
India  Company,  as  British  seamen. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  internal  commerce  in  India 
is  the  trade  in  salt.    In  1849-50  the  sale  of  salt  amounted  toalx 
and  a  half  millions  of  maunds,  each  inauud  consisting  of  82  Ibs.     Of 
this  quantity  624,673  maunds  were  imported  from  England;  2,126,848 
maunds  from  all  countries.     The  excise  duty  on  salt  is  li .;. 
maund,  or  }rf.  per  Ib.     The  East  India  Company  is  still  tin 
manufacturer  and  dealer  in  salt,  but  individuals  also  particij 
the  trade,  both  by  importation  and  manufacture.     The  i 
from  salt,  derived  from  government  sales,  excise  mi  prl\ 
ture,  and  customs  duty,  amounted  during  1849-50  •  '      The 

amount  of  the  customs  duties  for  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  in  1850-51 
was  1.014.554/. 

A  considerable  part  of  the   trade  between  Bengal  and  China  in 
carried  on  from  Calcutta.     The  most  valuable  part  of  this  1 1 
regards  its  amount,  ia  the  shipment  of  opium.     The  opium  r. 

:    1,695,323?.   in  the  year  1844-45;    2.069.743/.   in   1845-46; 
2,136,880t  in  1846-47;  1,210,8091  in  1847-48  ;  1,835,865?. 
and    i!,ti25,747/.  in   1840-50.      No  person  in  the  Bengal 

I   to  grow  the  poppy,  >  xcept  on  account  of  the  gov< •rnment. 
The  other  principal  articles  shipped  from  Bengal  t  .•  gait- 

.  eameli.ins,  coral,   v. oollcn  and  cotton  main: 

Europe,   and  rice.     The   r,  I  urns  have  been   made   in  silver  bullion, 
as  Syeee  silver,  and  in   bills  of  exchange  drawn   upon  tin- 
it  Bengal  by  the  factory  at  Canton,  and  given  in  \-. 
for  t!i  •  investment  of  tea  sent  to  Europe.     The  trail 
and  the  Kasteni  Islands,  and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs  is  very 

The  trade  of  Bengal  with  England  comprehends  an  immense  v. 

.•U.     The  principal  articles  of  import  are  various  me1 
wine  and  spirits,  beer,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  cotton  yarn,  glass, 
and  hardware  ;  in  return  for  which  the  exports  are  silk  and  silk  • 
factures,  indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  lac-dye.    Of  these  articles  i 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  its  value  being  equal  to  nu- 
the  total  export*  to  Europe  from  the  province.     It  is  pri 
tivated  in  Moorshedabad,  Nuddcah,  and  Jeosore  in  Bcnjjal,  and  'I 
in  Bahar,  where  there  arc  altogether  from  300  to  400  factories  in 
o|peration.      This  important   bran, li   of  bag  diicfl\ 

since  the  beginning  of  tin-   present   century.     (If  the  total  supply  of 

it  is  said  that   India  now   pro. luces  about  five-sixths, 
cotton  exported   from  Itengal  is  very  small  in  amount  as  com 
with  that  nont  tVoiu  the  (.tin  i  ;  for  the  Bengaleoe  grou 

little  more  than  they   work   up  themselves.     The  exports  of  < 
from  Bengal  in  1849-60  wore, — to  England,  27,306  Ibs. ;  to  all  other 
1  i  ring  the  same  year  Madras  .  wards 

of  13,000,000  Ibs.,  and  Bombay  more  than  150,000,000  Ibs.  of  c.  • 

With  the  exception  of  the  districts  on  the  eartern  frontier,  silk  is 
grown  in  every  part  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  forms  a  • 
dcrable  part  of  it*  exports;  nearly  the  whole  quantity  of  raw  silk 
that  is  shipped  is  sent  to  England,  which  likewise  receives  more  than 
half  of  the  silk  fabrics  exported  from  the  province.  The  importation 
of  this  commodity  into  England  from  Bengal  i»  greatly  influenced  l.y 
the  state  of  fiscal  regulation*  in  the  mother  country.  Recent  legisla- 
increase  the  use  of  East  India  sugar  in  England. 

Saltpetre  is  another  article  of  importance  in  the  external  commerce 
of  Bengal.  Nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  quantity  shipped  from 
the  province  come  to  Great  Britain.  This  branch  of  trade  is  valuable, 
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from  ita  furnishing  a  material  part  of  the  freight  of  homeward-boun- 
ships,  the  weight  and  bulk  of  saltpetre  being  great  in  proportion  tc 
its  money  value,  while  the  opposite  condition  holds  with  regard  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  India. 

From  France  Bengal  receives  wine  and  brandy  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  the  same  articles  were  formerly  supplied  by  England 
The  returns  are  principally  made  in  saltpetre  and  indigo. 

To  Portugal  cotton  piece-goods  form  the  principal  export :  the 
imports  consist  almost  wholly  of  bullion  and  wine.  As  regards  the 
latter  article  a  great  alteration  has  occurred  of  late  years,  in  the  sub 
stitution  by  the  European  residents  in  India  of  sherry  for  Madeira ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  piece-goods  of  India  are  now  nearly  super- 
seded in  Portugal  by  the  cheaper  products  of  English  looms.  A  large 
part  of  the  trade  of  Portugal  with  China  has  been  carried  on  inter- 
mediately through  Calcutta,  where  the  Portuguese  traders  take  in 
opium  and  cotton,  the  returns  for  which  go  direct  from  Canton  to 
Portugal,  or  to  the  Transatlantic  possessions  of  that  country.  A  trade 
nearly  similar  in  its  character  has  been  kept  tip  between  Bengal  and 
Brazil  since  the  political  separation  of  the  latter  country  from  Portugal. 
The  United  States  of  America  take  from  Bengal  silk,  piece-goods, 
and  indigo,  with  some  other  articles  of  Indian  produce  to  a  small 
amount.  The  imports  from  North  America  consist  mostly  of  specie, 
or  of  metals  and  manufactured  goods  procured  from  Europe.  Cargoes 
of  ice  have  been  brought  to  Calcutta  from  the  United  States. 

Bengal  exports  to  Java  piece-goods  and  opium,  and  receives  in 
return  copper  of  Japan,  Banca  tin,  with  pepper  and  spices,  the  pro- 
duce of  Java.  The  trade  with  Sumatra  has  nearly  ceased  since  the 
cession  of  Bencoolen  to  the  Dutch.  To  Manilla  cotton  piece-goods 
are  sent ;  the  returns  are  copper  and  silver  from  the  South  American 
mines,  and  a  few  trifling  articles  of  fragrant  woods  and  spices,  the 
produce  of  the  Philippine  isles. 

From  the  Coromandel  coast  chank-shells  amounting  to  a  considerable 
value  are  brought.  These  shells  are  employed  by  the  Hindoos  in  their 
religious  worship,  and  are  cut  into  bracelets  or  worn  round  the  ancle  : 
payment  for  them  is  usually  made  in  rice  and  European  goods. 
Ceylon  supplies  Bengal  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  coir,  a  few  pearls,  some 
spices,  and  chank-shells,  in  return  for  piece-goods,  sugar,  silk,  and 
rice.  Teak  timber,  sandal-wood,  coir,  cocoa-nuts,  and  drugs  are 
received  from  Malabar,  which  takes  in  payment  piece-goods,  metals, 
and  British  woollens,  with  dates,  raisins,  coral,  and  pearls  brought 
from  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs.  From  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs  Bengal  receives  Persian  copper, 
almonds,  dates,  coffee,  gums,  pearls,  coir,  cocoa-nuts,  pepper,  and 
bullion,  the  last  in  a  large  proportion,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  Spanish  dol- 
lars, Persian  rupees,  gold  tomauns,  and  Venetian  sequins.  The  returns 
are  made  in  cotton  piece-goods,  silk  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  and  grain. 

The  Mauritius  is  supplied  with  large  shipments  of  rice  from  Bengal, 
and  gives  in  return  pepper  and  spices  from  the  Malabar  coast. 

Penang,  and  of  late  years  Singapore,  have  been  the  chief  entrepdts 
of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Bengal  and  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Molucca  Islands.  The  most  valuable  part 
of  the  import  trade  from  this  quarter  is  treasure  in  the  form  of  gold- 
dust  from  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  dollars  and  Sycee  silver  brought 
by  Chinese  vessels.  Besides  the  precious  metals  Bengal  receives 
pepper,  spices,  tin,  various  drugs,  betel-nut,  and  wax.  Cotton  piece- 
goods,  opium,  and  rice  form  the  principal  articles  of  export  from 
Bengal  to  these  settlements. 

From  the  Birmese  empire  Bengal  imports  timber  and  planks. 
Gold  and  silver  in  the  form  of  circular  flat  cakes  of  various  sizes,  and 
also  of  various  standards  from  pure  gold  or  silver  to  two-thirds  alloy 
are  imported  to  a  considerable  amount.  Small  quantities  of  wax, 
Bapan-wood,  ivory,  and  drugs  are  furnished  by  this  trade  to  Bengal, 
which  returns  British  cotton-goods,  grain,  indigo,  sugar,  and  opium. 

Military  Forces. — These  include  regular  and  irregular  cavalry, 
infantry,  artillery,  and  police  battalions.  In  the  native  regiments 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  officers  are  British.  The  expense  of 
the  military  force  in  the  presidency,  including  the  North- Western 
provinces,  amounted  in  1850-51  to  the  gross  sum  of  about  five 
millions  sterling.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  cost  of  military  stores 
sent  from  England  is  included  in  this  statement. 

Revenue,  <tc. — The  net  revenue  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal  in  the 
year  1850-51  was  about  7,000,OOOZ.,  or  including  the  North-Western 
provinces  (otherwise  the  Agra  Presidency),  and  the  Panjab  and  Trans- 
Indus  territory,  about  13,880,000?.  The  total  of  the  charges  in  the 
same  period  was  10,818,430?.  The  public  debt  of  the  Presidency  on 
April  30th,  1851,  amounted  to  about  45,000,000?. 

(Ayin-i-Akbari ;  Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Mill's 

History  of  British  India;  Mr.   Charles  Grant's   Observations  on  the 

Wail'    of   Society    among    the    Asiatic    Subjects    of    Great    Britain ; 

M'Pherson's   History  of  the  European   Commerce  with   India;    Dr. 

Francis    Hamilton's   (late   Buchanan)   Statistical   Survey    of  certain 

"•is  of  Bengal ;  Parliamentary  Reports  ;  Journal  of  the  Statistical 

/  for  May,  1850;    Statistical  Papers  of  East  India  Company, 

1853 ;  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commont  on  Indian 

Territories,  1853.) 

]!KN"GA'ZI,  a  town  of  Barbary,  situated  at  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  Greater  Syrtis,  In  the  district  of  Barca,  in  32°  7'  N.  lat. ;  20°  8' 
£.  long.  It  stands  close  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  extremity  of  a 


beautiful  plain,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Cyrenaic  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  are  fourteen  miles  to  the  south-east.  The  coast  is 
sandy  for  about  half  a  mile  inland,  but  beyond  there  is  a  mixture  of 
rock  and  excellent  soil,  which  is  well  wooded  aud  supplies  the  town 
abundantly  with  corn  and  vegetables ;  cattle  and  sheep  are  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

The  port  appears  formerly  to  have  been  capable  of  containing 
vessels  of  about  300  tons  burden  ;  but  it  is  fast  filling  up  with  sand 
and  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  heavy  rains  which  annually 
deluge  the  town,  and  boats  only  can  now  enter  where  fifty  years  ago 
large  ships  used  to  lie.  It  is  well  protected  by  a  reef  of  rocks  lying 
across  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth,  which  leave  a  narrow  and 
difficult  channel  on  each  side,  only  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  seven 
or  eight  feet  water.  The  harbour  doubtless  communicated  in  former 
times  with  a  large  salt-water  lake  (probably  the  Tritouis  of  Strabo)  to 
the  southward  of  the  town,  but  from  the  accumulation  of  sand  this 
communication  is  now  interrupted  during  the  summer  months.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  stands  the  castle,  constructed  on  the 
ruins  of  some  ancient  building,  which  are  still  visible  above  the  soil  ; 
but  the  present  structure  is  so  slightly  put  together  with  small  stones 
and  mud  that  it  is  deemed  prudent  not  to  fire  salutes  from  it.  It  is 
provided  with  nine  guns,  18-pounders;  its  form  is  square,  with  round 
towers  at  three  of  the  angles ;  but  the  fourth,  the  only  one  which 
would  prove  offensive  to  vessels  entering  the  harbour,  is  occupied  by 
a  pile  of  buildings  appropriated  to  the  harem  of  the  governor. 

The  houses  like  most  Arab  buildings  are  constructed  of  roiigh 
small  stones,  cemented  with  mud  instead  of  mortar.  They  consist  of 
a  ground-floor  only,  which  is  built  round  a  quadrangular  open  court- 
yard :  this  court-yard  is  not  paved,  and  in  the  better  class  of  houses 
there  is  a  well  in  the  centre.  Some  spread  a  preparation  of  lime  over 
the  mud,  which  covers  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  thus  forming 
a  surface  impervious  to  the  weather  as  long  as  the  coating  remains 
in  good  condition.  During  the  heavy  rains  which  occur  from 
January  till  March  every  year  these  frail  fabrics  give  way,  and  fall  in 
on  their  indolent  tenants.  At  this  season  the  streets  are  converted  into 
rivers,  the  market  is  without  supplies,  and  many  thousand  sheep  end 
goats  perish  from  the  bleak  winds  and  chilling  rains  which  prevail. 
Bengazi  has  become  proverbial  for  flies,  the  swarms  of  which  are  a 
serious  nuisance  during  the  day,  and  are  exchanged  at  night  for 
myriads  of  fleas  and  mosquitoes. 

Bengazi  is  in  the  dominions  of  the  pasha  of  Tripoli,  under  whom  it  is 
joverned  by  a  bey.  The  bey,  his  officers,  and  the  troops  reside  in 
the  castle.  The  town  contains  about  2500  inhabitants,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  Jews  and  negro  slaves  ;  the  former,  in  spite  of  the 
many  heavy  exactions  on  them,  are  the  principal  merchants  and  trades- 
men of  the  place.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cattle,  corn  and 
wool ;  for  cattle  Malta  offers  a  ready  and  (with  a  favourable  passage) 
a  lucrative  market.  Dysentery,  liver  complaints,  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  fevers  are  common  in  Bengazi,  but  cases  of  ophthalmia  are 
comparatively  rare.  Ships  touching  at  this  port  are  always  sure  to 
ind  a  plentiful  supply  of  beef,  mutton,  and  poultry,  with  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  water.  The  fig  and  palm  flourish  abundantly ;  the 
3g-tree,  for  the  most  part  wild,  produces  only  a  small  fruit,  which 
never  comes  to  perfection ;  but  great  care  is  taken  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  palm  for  the  sake  of  the  dates.  [BAKOA.] 

Bengazi  occupies  the  site  of  the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  of 
;he  Hesperis  of  earlier  times,  one  of  the  Cyrenaic  cities ;  but  few 
remains  now  appear  to  mark  its  former  importance.  Extensive 
remains  are  however  still  found  within  half  a  mile  round  Bengazi,  at 
;he  depth  of  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface ;  and  when  a  house  is 
ntended  to  be  built  the  projector  has  only  to  send  a  few  men  to 
obtain  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Grecian  architecture,  which 
are  broken  up  on  the  spot  into  small  pieces  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  buildings. 

Though  the  walls  of  Berenice  were  completely  rebuilt  by  Justinian 
Procopius,  book  vi.)  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  remains ;  but  to  the 
north  of  the  town  reservoirs  may  be  traced  with  water-troughs  of 
stone.  At  the  time  of  the  heavy  rains  many  coins  and  gems  are 
washed  down  from  this  spot,  where  a  bank  of  20  or  30  feet  has 
>een  formed  by  the  rubbish  of  the  ancient  city.  In  the  quarries 
whence  the  materials  for  the  ancient  city  were  procured,  and 
which  when  not  far  from  the  town  were  usually  excavated  for  tombs, 
no  sepulchral  traces  could  be  found  :  they  must  therefore  be  sought 
>eneath  the  soil  with  other  remains. 

Some  of  these  quarries  are  sunk  below  the  plain  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  are  not  visible  till  closely  approached.  Besides  these 
.here  are  some  singular  chasms  of  natural  formation,  whose  bottoms 
present  a  flat  surface  of  excellent  soil  several  hundred  feet  in  length, 
nclosed  within  steep  sides  of  solid  rock  rising  to  the  height  of  CO  or 
70  feet  before  they  reach  the  level  of  the  plain.  They  generally 
iresent  a  scene  of  the  greatest  luxuriance ;  and  in  these  calm  and 
>eautiful  retreats  some  authors  appear  to  recognise  the  far-famed 
;ardens  of  the  Hesperides  described  by  Scylax.  The  town  was 
riginally  called  Hesperides. 

Some  of  these  chasms  have  assumed  the  form  of  lakes,  in  most  of 

which  the  water  appears  to  be  very  deep,  rising  in  some  nearly  to  the 

op,  and  in  others  about  20  feet  below.      There  are  also  several 

lubterranean  caves,  one  of  which  at  the  depth  of  about  80  feet  below 
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the  surface  of  the  plain  contain*  a  large  body  of  fresh  water,  Raid  to 
run  far  into  the  earth,  ami  in  some  place*  30  feet  deep.  This  cave 
widens  out  into  a  spacious  chamber,  the  sides  of  which  have  evidently 
been  shaped  by  tho  chisel,  and  it  rises  to  a  considerable  height.  This 
body  of  water  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Lethon  or  Ladoii  River  of 
the  ancient  writers.  The  lake  at  the  back  of  the  town  may  probably 
be  the  Tritonis  of  Strabo,  but  tho  island  in  it  on  which  stood  the 
Temple  of  Venus  has  disappeared.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bengazi 
still  offers  much  for  the  research  of  the  intelligent  traveller.  Bengarl 
Castle  lies  in  82°  7'  K.  lat,  20°  3'  E.  long. 

(Beechey's  Expedition  into  Africa  ;  Delia  Cella's  .Varro/ire ;  Pacha's 
Voyage  dam  la  ilafmarir/ue,  la  Cyrenaiqite,  «tc.) 

BENGUELA,  a  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Angola,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Coanza,  in 
9°  20'  8.  lat.  Some  accounts  however  carry  it  no  farther  north  than 
to  the  river  Louga  in  11°  S.  Int.,  and  others  no  farther  than  to  the 
river  Catunibela,  which  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  12* 
S.  lat  It  is  commonly  considered  as  extending  southward  an  far  as 
Cape  Negro,  in  15°  40'  S.  lat,  11"  53'  E.  long.  The  district  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  it  is  called  Mataman.  To  the  east  the  old 
accounts  place  the  province  of  Rimba  and  the  country  of  the  Jagga 
Kassangi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  CuuenL  Some 
authorities  however  extend  tho  eastern  limits  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Benguela  across  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  farther  in  the  interior. 

Benguela  is  stated  to  have  been  formerly  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of  Congo,  but  it  had  effected  it»  independence  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
Benguela  was  again  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  province,  subject  to  the 
Portuguese  governor-general,  who  resides  at  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  the 
capital  of  Angola.  There  is  a  resident  sub-governor  at  San  Felipe,  the 
capital  of  Benguela. 

Benguela  was  visited  in  1589  by  the  English  navigator  Andrew 
PUttel,  whose  curious  relation  is  given  in  Purchas  ;  in  1667  by  the 
missionaries  Angclo  and  Carli ;  in  1682  by  Father  Merolla;  and  in 
1688  by  James  Barbot  In  modern  times  the  coast  has  been  surveyed 
by  Captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen  and  Captain  Vidal. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  very  mountainous.  On  the 
coast  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coonza  is  a  con- 
siderable promontory  called  Cape  Ledo.  About  a  degree  farther  to 
the  south  is  the  native  capital,  now  called  Old  Benguela.  The  modern 
capital,  called  San  Felipe,  or  St  Philip  de  Benguela,  tho  latitude  of 
which,  according  to  a  map  prefixed  to  Mr.  Bowdich's  '  Account  of  the 
Discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Interior  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique,' is  nearly  12°  10'  S.,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  somewhat  deep 
bay,  called  Bahia  das  Vaccas,  and  also  Bahia  de  Torre,  or  Tower  Bay, 
from  a  rock  ahaped  like  a  tower.  According  to  Battel,  this  bay  affords 
good  and  secure  anchorage. 

Benguela  is  situated  in  an  open  bay,  formed  to  the  south-west  by  a 
projecting  point  of  cliffs,  above  which  is  Mount  Sombreiro,  known  to 
the  English  by  the  name  of  St  Philip's  Cap,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
firm.  The  trade  of  the  town  has  somewhat  declined  of  late  years. 
The  buildings  in  the  town  of  Benguela  are  constructed  of  half- 
baked  bricks,  with  mud  for  cement,  the  whole  coated  by  a  thick 
plaster  of  shell  lime.  When  a  house  falls  down  it  is  not  rebuilt,  but 
a  new  one  is  constructed.  From  this  cause  there  are  many  ruins  of 
old  houses  in  the  town.  The  streets  are  straight  and  of  considerable 
breadth.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  marsh,  full  of  stagnant  pools,  and 
very  unhealthy :  the  population  is  about  3000,  most  of  whom  are 
free  blacks  or  slaves.  The  valley  which  stretches  eastward  from  the 
town  is  tortile.  A  large  species  of  bullock  is  abundant  in  the  district 
There  are  also  numerous  goats.  The  wild  animals  include  many  lions, 
tiger*,  and  bytonas,  with  some  elephants ;  and  in  a  small  river  near 
the  town  are  hippopotami  and  alligators. 

The  rivers  that  fall  into  the  sea  between  the  Coanxa  and  Cape 
Negro,  are  the  following,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  from  north 
to  south  :  the  Longa  (immediately  above  Old  Benguela),  the  Cuvo, 
the  Qunra  (at  the  mouth  of  wh..  h.  on  tin-  left  bank,  stands  Fort 
Novo  Kedondo),  the  Quicombo,  the  Kgito,  the  Inhondanha,  the 
Cat  umbels,  the  Maribombo  (of  which  a  southern  branch  is  called  the 
Bandeoo),  at  San  Felipe  de  Bengnela,  the  Copororo  (into  which  the 
Quianheoua  falls  from  the  south),  the  Rio  dos  Morte*,  into  wlii.-h  the 
Cobal  falls  from  the  south-east,  and  a  large  river,  to  which  no  name 
is  given,  at  Cape  Negro.  There  are  several  other  rivers  which  do  not 
reach  the  sea,  but  terminate  in  lakes  a  short  distance  inland. 
Between  the  riven  Copororo  and  don  Mortes  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
•ndos,  the  Mooorocas,  and  the  Mneoanhocas  are  said  to  have  their 


rendeoca ;  and  to  the  east  of  these  is  the  territory  of  the  Quilengue*. 
To  the  south  of  the  Rio  dos  Mortes  are  the  wandering  tribes  of  tho 
CobaM,  to  the  east  of  whom,  divided  from  them  by  the  Rio  Cobal,  i* 
the  territory  of  Donjau.  To  the  south  of  Cape  Negro  are  the 
Miicuambundos,  with  the  country  called  Hila,  or  Auyla,  to  the  east 
of  them. 

The  climate  of  Bengnela  is  described  in  tho  old  accounts  as  very 
unhealthy  for  Europeans,  but  Mr.  Bowdich  states  that  according  to 
an  unpublished  memoir  of  M.  de  Soucas,  who  was  governor-general 
of  Angola  till  17HO,  the  interior  of  Benguola  ia  preferable  to  that  of 
Angola  for  salubrity  r»  well  as  for  commerce.  The  native*  are  repre 
1  as  cowardly  in  their  disposition,  and  barbarous  and  brutal  in 


their  habits  and  manner  of  life.  The  Portuguese  made  une  of 
Benguela  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  malefactors.  In  the  interior 
are  several  Urge  forests ;  lakes  both  of  salt  and  of  fresh  water  occur. 
There  are  mines  of  silver;  gold,  copper,  xulphur,  and  petroleum  are 
found.  There  are  also  mines  of  rock-salt  The  natural  productions 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  [A  >xoo.] 

Turtle*  are  obtained  on  the  sea-coast. 

I'.KNl  HASSAN  KI.-iJADYM,   ,.,  -old  Bcni-Hassan,  a  large  village 
of  Egypt,  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  i  '>'.  Int.,  and 

30°  55'  E.  long.  It  is  called  '  Old '  to  distinguish  it  from  auotlu  r 
village,  a  little  to  the  south  of  it  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  which  appears 
o  have  been  founded  about  a  century  since,  when  the  Mindu  encroached 
upon  the  ground  around  the  village.  The  place  is  of  no  importance 
jut  as  marking  the  site  of  the  catacombs  in  the  IKI;.  .  which 

arc  among  the  finest  and  most   interesting   in    Egypt      The   most 
important  of  the.se  catacombs  ore  in  a  mountain  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Beni-Hassan-el-Qadym  ;  and  near  them,  in  what  was  once  the  bed 
of  a  steep  torrent,  is  a  large  natural  cave.     The  mountain  is  con 
of  calcareous  stone  ig  mmimulitcs,   mil   the  ohnin  to  which 

it  belongs  is  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height;    but  in  front  of  'I. 
principal  chain  there  U  a  lower  one  formed  by  the  debris  of  the 
shells,  and  sand.     In  this  mountain  are  the  excavations,  about  thirty 
in  number,  all  at  the  some  height  in  li.  tlnir 

entrances  on  the  same  platform.      According  to   ) 
grottoes  must  have  been  the  cemeteries  of  the  priuci).;il   families  of 
Hermopolis,  which  town  was  directly  opposite  to  them  mi  in- 
side of  the  river.  There  are  still  remain*  of  stone  roads,  which  lead  from 
the  river's  side  in  straight  lines  to  the  entrance  of  the  principal  gr. 

Many  of  the  grottoes  are  of  considerable  extent,  consisting  of  one, 
two,  or  three  apartment*  each ;  the  largest  of  the  apartment*  i*  about 
60  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in  breadth.     In  front  of  the  principal 
vations  ore  small  porticoes  of  four  or  more  columns;  other  columns 
which  support  the  roof,  that  is,  have  been  left  there  in  the  oxcavnt 
the  rock,  are  from  12  to  18  feet  in  height,  but  never  more  than  3  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base.     They  appear  to  represent  four  larg< 
branches  tied  together  near  tho  small  ends,  and  set  upright  on  the. 
thicker  cud*,  with  traces  of  other  baud*  at  equal  distances  :>  1 
way  up.     This  contrivance,  which  is  still  actually  employed  by  tho 
natives  in  the  construction  of  rcc.l-hut ,-,  upjxurs  to  have  HUggested 
the  first  idea  of  this  kind  of  column,  which  ia  in  such  fivqn.  n: 
various  ports  of  Egypt,  as  the  column  with  what  in  called  tin-   ln>ll- 
capital  i*  evidently  in  imitation  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm-tree  with 
its  spreading  branches.      The   columns   are  usually    coveivd    with 
painted  or  sculptured  hieroglyphics.     Tl  :ike  the  col 

Lave  been  covered  with  paintings,  some  of  which  are  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, and  the  colours  as  vivid  a*  if  iccently  applied,   while  others 
have  been  much  defaced.      The   interior   of  one   of   the    principal 
grottoes  has  been  entirely  covered   with  a   thin  coat  of  hard  and 
durable  plaster,  painted  so  oa  to  resemble  variegated  marble.     Tho 
pointings  mostly  represent  scenes  of  familiar  life,  and  afford  .• 
interesting   view   of   the   habits    and    occupations  of   t ' 
Egyptians.     They  display  the  processes  which  wore  followed   in  tho 
culture  of  corn,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  in  tho  mamitV  •  and 

ropes;  they  give  views  of  boats  navigating  the  Ni'.-.  with  scenes  of 
fishing,  hunting,  dancing,  wrestling,  sham-fighting,  £c.  Some  < 
fishing  scenes  are  very  curious  :  besides  the  common  mode  of  iisliin.- 
with  the  drag-net,  a  superior  personage  U  in  some  of  them  represented 
as  throwing  his  spear  at  the  fish  in  the  stream.  Several  hippopotami 
are  seen  walking  at  the  bottom  of  the  riv« T,  or  with  th.  ir heads  above 
w.iter  ;  while  servants  are  paddling  on  their  floats  of  rushes  among 
the  sedges  and  reed*  to  drive  these  animal*  away,  in  whieh  they  are 
assisted  by  water-dogs.  The  fish  arc  delineated  with  great  minutenex*. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  representation*  is  a  scene  of 
antelope  hunting,  where  the  animals  are  pursued  by  hunter*  i 
with  spears,  and  leading  greyhounds  in  leashes,  a   scene   j., 
similar  to  that  which  may  still  be  witnessed  among  the  Arab*  in  t  !.•• 
neighbouring  deserts.    Dancing  is  frequently  repre 
with  men  and  women  together,  but  generally  separate.     Tl.  • 
ment*  and  attitude*  of  the  men  are  in  general  very  elegant.     '!'!,.• 
dances  of  the  women  arc  miieh   more  extraordinary  ;  their  attitude* 
being  strained    and    unnatural.        In  tho  gyinin-"  ,    the 

amazing  variety  of  postures  and  the  expressive  mann.-r  in  whieh  they 
are  drawn,  are  oqu  •.•-•»»  of  the  Egypt : 

this  sort  of  amusement,  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist      1: 
of  the  grottoes  there  are  no  less  than.  180  single  combat*  repre 
each  perfectly  distinct  from  any  other,  and  all  executed  with  oipi:il 
spirit.     One  curious  scene  cxliiliitna  mail  in  the  act  of  l.ein.:  punished 
with  the  bastinado;  he  lies  ou  his  belly,  and  one  man  holds  his  legs 
and  another  his  arms,  while  a  third  inflict*  the  punishment :  the  .illuir 
is  altogether  such  as  may  now  be  seen  every  day  at  Cairo.   The  natives 
as  usual  assign  tho  origin  of  these,  work*  to  the  genii.     Although 
these  grottoes  may  in  later  times  have  been  occupied  by  recluses,  it 
is  evident  that  they  worn  in  the  first  instance  designed  as  cati. 
for  the  remains  of  mummies  have  been  found,   even  in  the 
chamber  of  the  principal  grotto,  and  all  have  in  one  or  other  of  th. 
apartments  mummy-pits,  or  perpendicular  gi 

holes  have  been  perforated  in  the  walls  to  serve  a*  ring-bolts  for  tin- 
convenience  of  letting  down  the  bodies. 
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(Hamilton's  ^Egyptiaca  ;  Description  de  I'Egypte;  Legh's  Nairative 
of  a  Journey  tu  Kqyjit ;  Rosellini's  Plates.) 

BENIN,  BIGHT  OF,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  is  contained  between 
Cape  Formosa  to  the  east  and  Cape  St.  Paul's  to  the  west,  the 
distance  between  which  is  300  geographical  miles  in  an  east-by-south 
direction,  while  that  along  the  coast  is  nearly  350  miles.  It  is  with 
very  few  exceptions  oue  continuous  line  of  low,  marshy,  sandy 
shore,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  testuaries,  more  especially 
towards  Cape  Formosa,  where  they  form  alluvial  islands,  which  are 
part  of  the  delta  of  the  Quorra.  The  swampy  character  of  the 
ground  extends  in  some  places  upwards  of  fifty  miles  inland  from  the 
beach,  and  is  thickly  wooded  in  most  parts  with  mangroves  and  other 
aquatic  plants ;  in  the  wet  season  large  tracts  are  inundated.  The 
principal  towns  along  the  coasts  arc  Quitta,  Great  and  Little  Popoe, 
Whydah,  Porto  Novo,  the  sea-port  of  Ardrah,  Badagry,  and  Lagos. 
At  Badagry  the  English  have  established  a  factory  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  natives.  In  connection  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  squadron  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  the  coast  along  the  Bight  of  Benin  was 
blockaded  from  the  6th  December  1851.  The  blockade  was  raised 
on  the  llth  February  1852  in  respect  of  the  following  places, 
namely  : — Blockou.se,  Elmina  C'hica,  Adaffie,  Flokow,  Porto  Seguro, 
Gomuluta,  Little  Popoe,  Aghwey,  Great  Popoe,  Porto  Novo,  and 
Lagos;  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  these  places  "having  entered  into 
engagements  with  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  for  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves."  Lagos  was  attacked  by 
a  small  British  squadron  in  December  1851,  the  town  being  occupied 
by  the  slave-dealing  king  or  chief  Kosoko,  at  the  head  of  about 
10,000  Africans.  The  operations  commenced  on  the  24th,  and  after 
considerable  loss  on  both  sides,  the  town  was  abandoned  by  Kosoko 
on  the  27th.  King  Atakoi,  who  had  been  previously  expelled  from 
Lagos  by  the  Africans,  was  reinstated  by  the  British,  and  undertook, 
as  already  stated,  to  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  to  encourage  the  operations  of  legitimate  commerce. 

The  principal  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Bight  of 
Benin  are  the  Lagos,  Benin,  Escardos,  Forcados,  Ramos,  Dodo,  and 
Sengaua,  all  of  which  except  the  Lagos  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Quorra.  Of  these,  the  only  rivers  accessible  to 
shipping  are  the  Benin,  Eseardos,  and  Forcados.  The  whole  coast  is 
shallow,  but  it  shoals  gradually  and  regularly,  so  that  a  vessel  may  run 
along  it,  keeping  in  soundings  of  forty  to  fifty  feet,  with  stiff  muddy 
bottom,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  beach.  A  slow 
current  always  sets  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  westward ;  but  this  coast  is  subject  to  violent 
tornadoes,  which  always  blow  from  the  north-east,  and  are 
accompanied  by  heavy  cold  rains,  which  sometimes  depress  the 
thermometer  10  or  15  degrees.  There  is  always  a  heavy  surf  rolling 
on  the  beach,  which  makes  lauding  everywhere  dangerous,  even  in 
light  canoes.  The  dry  season  commences  in  August  and  continues 
till  January.  In  the  mouths  of  February  and  March  the  tornadoes 
are  rno.st  frequent  and  violent,  and  in  the  alternations  of  cairns  and 
light  winds  the  thermometer  will  frequently  rise  to  90°,  sometimes  to 
100°.  In  the  rainy  season,  during  temporary  cessations,  the  density 
of  the  vapours  which  rise  in  the  atmosphere  is  most  oppressive. 

The  chief  articles  of  trade  at  the  towns  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  up 
the  rivers,  are  palm-oil  and  ivory ;  little  gold  is  to  be  seen  on  this 
coast,  and  the  use  of  it  is  almost  unknown  at  Whydah.  The 
necessaries  of  life  may  be  procured  at  all  the  larger  towns  cheap  and 
in  abundance;  of  fruits  and  vegetables  there  is  great  variety  and 
plenty. 

This  coast  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  about  the  year  1485, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch  ;  but  the  first  account  of  the  English 
trading  here  was  in  1553,  when  Captain  Windham  procured  a  cargo 
of  Guinea  pepper  in  the  Benin  River. 

I'.KXIN,  KINGDOM  OF.     [Gui.Ni :\.} 

BENIN  RIVER,  formerly  called  by  the  Portuguese  Rio  Formoso, 
n  the  western  arm  of  the  river  NIGKK.  It  empties  itself  into  tho 
Bight  of  Benin,  about  115  miles  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Formosa: 
the  north-west  point  of  entrance  is  in  5°  46'  N.  lat.,  5°  3J'  E.  long. 
At  its  mouth  the  river  is  two  miles  wide,  and  has  across  it  a  bar  of 
mud,  clay,  and  sand,  extending  from  four  to  five  miles  off,  but  having 
not  more  than  12  or  13  feet  water  on  it  at  low-water  spring-tides.  A 
short  distance  from  the  sea  the  width  of  the  river  diminishes  to  half 
a  mile,  and  at  New  Town,  eighteen  miles  up,  it  is  little  more  than 
500  yards  across.  The  depth  of  water  does  not  exceed  24  feet  in 
any  part. 

On  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Warree,  the  first  town,  called  Salt  Town,  lies  just  within  the 
mouth ;  the  second,  six  miles  farther  up,  is  called  Bobee  or  Lobou, 
and  the  next  New  Town.  Opposite  New  Town,  on  the  eastern  point 
of  the  Warree  Creek,  is  Reggio  Town.  The  slave-trade  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent  in  all  the  rivers  of  this  coast.  This  river,  like  all  the 
others  on  the  coast,  is  pestilentially  unhealthy ;  the  disease  is  a 
malignant  remittent  fever,  which  generally  proves  fatal  within  the 
tliinl  day  after  the  attack.  The  chief  articles  procured  in  this  river 
iltn  oil  and  ivory.  In  exchange  the  natives  take  cloth  (scarlet 
ularly),  beads,  guns,  gunpowder,  hardware,  spirits,  &c.  Tho 
tide  flows  six  hours  at  full  and  change  and  rises  five  or  six  feet; 


during  the  rainy  season  the  ebb  is  very  rapid  aud  frequently  washes 
away  portions  of  the  river  banks. 

BENNINGTON,  U.S.     [VERMONT.] 

BENSINGTON.     [OXFORDSHIRE.] 

BENTHAM.     [YORKSHIRE.] 

BENTHEIM,  a  county  in  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Osnabruck, 
extends  from  52°  16'  to  52°  40'  N.  lat.,  6°  28'  to  7°  17'  E.  long.,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  354  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  28,884. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  castle  and  family  of  the  Bentheim- 
Bentheim,  the  head  of  which  is  also  count  of  Bentheim-Steinfurt. 
It  is  a  compact  territory  :  the  surface  is  in  general  a  uniform  level, 
and  the  soil  though  sandy  is  in  most  parts  productive.  It  is  waterel 
by  the  Vechte  and  its  tributaries,  the  Aa  and  Dinkel :  the  Veehte  is 
used  along  its  whole  line  for  floating  timber,  and  is  navigable  from 
Nordhorn  to  Zwoll.  Bentheim  contains  a  number  of  morasses  and 
moors,  which  yield  peat.  The  chief  products  of  the  county  are 
timber,  grain,  rape-seed,  flax,  and  potatoes;  horses,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  and  geese,  are  numerous ;  and  the  woods  and  streams  are  well 
stocked  with  game  and  fish.  Sandstone,  mill-stones,  and  freestone 
are  exported  to  Holland ;  potter's-clay  aud  coals  are  also  among  its 
mineral  products,  and  sulphurous  springs  exist  in  the  foreat  of 
Bentheiin.  It  has  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  except  the 
spinning  of  flax-yarns  aud  linen-weaving.  The  climate  is  sometimes 
foggy  but  generally  healthy  aud  temperate. 

The  counts  of  Bentheim  have  large  possessions  in  Prussia  also, 
where  they  are  hereditary  members  of  the  College  of  Princes.  Their 
Prussian  estates  are  the  county  of  Steinfurt  (24  square  miles,  popu- 
lation 5800)  and  the  district  of  Ruschau  (37  square  miles,  population 
4360),  in  the  government  of  Minister;  and  the  lordship  of  Alpen, 
near  Wesel  (21  square  miles,  2600  inhabitants),  in  the  government  of 
Diisseldorf.  In  Holland  they  possess  the  lordships  of  Batenburg  on 
the  Maas  aud  Hawickerworth  on  the  Isel  near  Duisburg,  both  in  the 
province  of  Gelderland. 

The  little  town  of  Bentkeim,  situated  in  52°  30'  N.  lat.,  7°  0' 
E.  long,  (population  about  2000),  is  built  on  the  side  of  some  rising 
ground,  at  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  old  fortified  ancestral 
castle ;  it  has  a  mineral  spring  and  baths. 

BENTHEIM-STEINFURT.     [BENTHEIM.] 

BENTON,  LONG.     [NORTHUMBERLAND.] 

BERA'R,  a  large  province  of  the  Deccan,  in  the  south  of  Hindustan, 
between  17°  and  23°  N.  lat.,  75°  and  83°  E.  long. ;  about  290  miles 
long  by  240  miles  wide.  The  area  is  76,432  square  miles :  the 
population  4,650,000  ;  the  revenue  about  half  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling.  This  province,  or  state,  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  government  in  India,  and  governed  by  a  native  sovereign, 
known  sometimes  as  Raja  of  Berar,  but  more  commonly  as  liaja 
of  Nagpore.  Berar  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  it 
is  at  present.  The  raja's  possessions  are  now  bounded  N.  and 
E.  by  the  province  of  Gundwaua  and  the  ceded  districts  on  the 
Nerbuddah ;  W.  by  the  Nizam's  dominions ;  aud  S.  by  Aurungabad 
aud  Beeder.  The  limitation  of  the  raja's  dominions,  and  the  ascend- 
ancy of  British  influence  within  them,  were  brought  about  by  com- 
plicated political  and  military  arrangements  between  the  years  18U3 
and  1829.  The  raja,  in  addition  to  the  cession  of  territory  on  the 
Nerbuddah  and  parts  adjacent,  pays  an  annual  subsidy  of  80,000i. 
to  the  British  government,  which  maintains  in  the  country  a  subsidiary 
force  of  2400  cavalry,  4000  infantry,  and  about  360  artillery.  There 
is  also  a  police  corps  of  upwards  of  2200.  The  raja  is  bound  by 
treaty  to  furnish  1000  horse  to  serve  with  the  British  army  in  time 
of  war. 

Berar  stands  on  a  high  level,  the  approach  to  which  is  by  a  chain 
of  Ghauts,  or  mountain  passes,  which  give  to  the  inclosed  province 
the  character  of  a  valley.  The  border  of  this  valley  consists  of  a 
succession  of  high  grounds,  with  here  aud  there  a  small  peak  visible 
above  the  rest.  Some  of  these  Ghauts  are  impassable  for  carriages, 
laden  camels,  or  bullocks  ;  some  cannot  be  passed  by  horses,  and  some 
are  mere  hill-paths.  The  surface  of  the  hills  in  this  section  of  the 
chain  is  covered  with  loose  stones  and  low  jungle,  and  but  little  cul- 
tivation is  seen,  neither  is  there  any  timber  large  enough  for  building. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
called  '  wild  Zemindars,'  aud  whose  connection  with  the  government 
consists  only  in  their  paying  small  quit-rents. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Berar  are  the  Tuptee,  the  Wurda,  the 
Wyneguuga,  and  the  Mahauuddy.  The  Tuptee  rises  in  the  Nyardy 
hills,  near  the  fortified  town  of  Baitool,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about 
20  miles  south  of  Surat.  The  Wurda  rises  in  the  perguuuah  ot 
Mooltye,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Berar  and  the  dominions 
of  tho  Nizam.  The  Wynegunga  has  its  source  in  the  district  of 
Scouny  Chapparah,  1850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  traverses 
the  western  division  of  Berar,  and  falls  into  the  Godavery  near  Chinoor. 
The  Mahanuddy  rises  in  the  highlands  about  30  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Kakair,  and  flows  out  of  Berar  into  Sumbhulpore.  The  Mahauuddy 
alone  is  navigable,  and  that  only  for  a  few  months  in  the  year. 

The  province  is  subdivided  into  nine  districts,  namely — Beytulbarry, 
Gawelghur,  Kullum,  Mahore,  Maihker,  Nagpore,  Nemallah,  Waussim, 
and  Wynegunga. 

Beytulbarry  is  of  small  extent,  situated  south  of  the  Ajunta  Ghaut. 
Little  is  known  of  this  district.  The  town  of  A  junta  is  tho  only  place 
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of  any  not*  which  it  contain*  This  town,  which  is  fortified,  is  in 
20*  34'  X.  hit.  ami  75°  60'  K.  loug.,  and  stands  on  table-land  near 
to  an  important  pass  through  the  Berar  Mountains  :  the  place  in  thinly 
inhabited.  About  .u  mile*  south  from  Ajunta,  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  called  the  Kaitna,  is  the  arnall  town  of  Auayt,  or  Auye,  where 
on  September  23rd  1803  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  between 
the  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  .General 
WeUealcy,  and  tho  confederate  armies  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindio  and 
the  Raja  of  Nagpore.  Gawelghur  is  of  considerable  extent.  To  the 
north  east  the  surface  of  the  country  rises  into  hills  of  considerable 
elevation  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  district,  which  ore  less  hilly,  arc 
intersected  by  numerous  small  streams,  which  render  the  soil  pro- 
ductive. (iavcl<jh«r,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  a  fortifie  I  town, 
in  21*  IX  N.  lat,  and  77"  24'  E.  long.,  built  on  a  high  rocky  hill 
in  a  range  of  mountains  which  divide  the  sources  of  the  Tuptee  and 
Poonah  rivers.  Kullum  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Wurda. 
The  fort  of  Mahore  in  situated  in  19°  54'  N.  Int.,  and  77°  53'  E.  long.  ; 
we  have  no  modern  account  of  the  Mahore  district.  Maihker  U  a 
small  district  above  the  Ghauts.  The  town  of  Maililcer  stands 
among  the  hills,  in  20°  »'  N.  lat,  70°  35'  E.  long.  The  district  of 
Nagpore,  with  its  capital,  will  be  noticed  elsewhere.  [NAGI-OHE.]  Ner- 
imllah  is  situated  above  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extend  from 
Ajunta  to  the  head  of  the  river  Wurda.  This  district  is  thinly  peopled 
and  indifferently  cultivated  ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Puma,  and  a  great 
number  of  small  tributaries  which  flow  from  tho  mountains.  The 
town  of  Nernullah  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  iu  "  a  large  fort  con- 
taining many  buildings,  and  situated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain." 
Wauaaim  is  situated  above  the  Ghauts.  Tho  principal  town,  Wauuim, 
is  in  20°  10'  N.  lot,  and  77°  22'  E.  long.  Wynegunga  occupies  a  part 
of  the  western  division  of  the  province  ;  that  portion  which  lies  on 
thu  west  side  of  the  Wynegunga  River  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  and 
is  occupied  by  the  'wild  Zemindars'  already  mentioned  :  this  part  of 
trict  is  very  imperfectly  cultivated.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  where  order  somewhat  more  prevails,  the  whole  country  is 
brought  under  culture.  The  numerous  ruins  of  towns,  forts,  and 
tanks  in  this  district  show  that  it  was  once  much  more  populous  than 
at  present 

The  more  settled  or  civilised  parts  of  the  province  of  Berar  arc 
connected  with  the  government  by  the  system  known  in  India  as  tho 
Tillage  settlement  Under  this  system  each  village  (comprehending 
under  that  description  the  forms  within  a  given  district)  contains  a 
head  man  called  the  potail,  with  whom  the  government  arranges  the 
amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  in  each  year  by  the  ryots,  or  small  farmers. 
The  potails  act  as  judges  in  petty  criminal  and  civil  cases,  assisted  by 
arbitrators. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  province  arc  wheat,  rice,  Indian  corn, 
pea*,  vetches,  flax  for  the  oil  contained  in  it-  r,  betel-leaf, 

and  tobacco.  The  wild  indigo  plant  is  generally  met  witli.  l.ut  is  not 
cultivated.  The  trade  of  the  province  is  limited  to  a  small  amount 
of  internal  traffic.  Domestic  slavery  exists,  but  not  to  any  great 

(Ayin-i-Akbari  ;  RennoIT*  Memoir;  Mill's  Briiith  India;  Parlia- 
mentary Papert.) 

HERAT,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Albania  in  European 
Turkey,  is  situated  in  40°  48'  N.  lat,  19°  62'  E.  long.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Beratinos  (the  ancient  Apsus),  distant  30  miles  N.E. 
from  Avlona.  In  Slavonic  it  is  called  Arnaout-jBe/i'yrad,  or  Albanian 
Beligrad,  to  distinguish  it  from  Belgrade  on  the  Danube.  [BELGRADE.] 

The  fine  valley  in  which  it  is  situated  is  better  cultivated  than  the 
country  to  the  southward,  and  the  inhabitants  are  more  civilised. 
There  is  a  good  bridge  of  eight  arches  over  the  river,  and  a  citadel 
or  acropolis  upon  a  hill.  This  acropolis  was  much  enlarged  by  Ali 
Pasha  in  the  present  century  ;  ito  circuit  contains  a  small  town,  and 
many  Greek  churches  of  tho  Lower  Empire.  The  low,.,  p-.rt  ..f  its 
walls  exhibits  some  massive  building  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
lower  town,  which  is  ouUide  the  walls  of  the  acropolis,  chiefly  on 
Hi  south-east  side,  is  large,  and  contains  thirteen  Turkish  mosques. 
The  bazaar,  which  is  handsome  and  spacious,  lies  close  to  the  river. 
It  is  well  supplied  in  articles  brought  from  Constantinople  and  Mace- 
donia, as  well  as  in  foreign  goods  imported  through  Avlona.  The 
inhabitant*  of  Berat  are  estimated  at  9000.  The  town  gives  title  to 
a  Greek  Archbishop.  The  women  wear  a  cap  or  bonnet  in  shape  like 
a  bishop's  mitre,  and  nearly  two  feet  high  ;  it  is  generally  made  of 
blue  cloth,  and  fastened  under  the  chin  by  ribbons.  Blue  is  the 
predominant  colour  in  female  apparel  at  Herat  In  1809  Berat, 
then  in  pntwexnon  of  Ibrahim,  pasha  of  Avlona,  was  taken  by  Omer 
Bey  Vrioni,  general  to  Ali  Pasha  of  Joannina. 

.•hcs  and  Hobhouiw,  Trattlt  in  Albania;  Balbi,  Gfograpkit.) 


.  . 

ItA,  or  BURBUKRA,  is  a  commercial  place  in  Africa, 
•••d  <m  the  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  nearly  op(>o- 
Jite  the  British  settlement  of  Aden,  in  1  f)  •  27'  N.  lat,  45°  8'  E.  long. 
is  built  at  the  head  of  a  small  inlet,  which  affords  excellent  shelter 
the  prevailing  winds  throughout  the  year.    The  town,  or 
•noamnment  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  rude 
f  various  forms,  round,  oval,  and  square,  generally  about  six  feet 
or  MTta  feet  in  height  built  with  .ticks  covered  with  mats  or  skim. 
Then  hut*  an  erected  in  November,  or  as  toon  as  the  first  caravan 


arrives,  and  are  dismantled  at  the  breaking  up  of  tho  fair  in  the 
of  May,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  are  removed.     The 
annual  fair  is  visited  by  immense  numbers  of  t 
trade,  amounting  it  is  said  to  from  1' 

very  few  remain  on  this  part  of  tho  c-.ia.--t  during  the  north-east 
monsoon,  owing  to  the  suffocating  hot  winds,  which  in  June,  July, 
and  part  of  August  blow  with  great  violence.  The  permanent  inha- 
bitants are  a  few  Banians  and  some  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
who  have  houses  of  a  larger  size,  which  arc  divided  into  apartments. 

The  trading  season  commences  about  tho  end  of  October  or  begin- 
ning of  November,  when  the  first  caravans  from  the  interior  arrive  on 
tho  coast,  and  bring  with  them  materials  for  constructing  the  huts, 
and  immense  droves  of  sheep,  which  are  immcdiat 
the  Mocha  market  before  they  have  time  to  fall  off  in  flesh,  as  1 1 
no  pasturage   for  them   about    BerWrra.      After   ti  mg   of 

November  caravans  arrive  daily,  ami  also  vessels  from  nil  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.     The  March  kafila  however  is  the   principal,  and 
itly  consists   of  2000  camels.     These  caravans  bring  ghee, 
coffee,  sheep,  myrrh,  bon/oin,  gum  Arabic,  elephants'  tusks, 
dust,  ostrich  feathers,  dry  hides,  and  also  an  .  led  '  \vurs '  in 

Arabia,  which  is  described  as  something  like  saffron  in  appearance, 
and  is  used  in  that  country  as  an  ointment  fur  cooling  the  body  ;  it 
is  alao  mixed  with  flour  and  made  up  in  cokes,  in  which  stat< 
said  to  be  very  palatable.  Among  the  articles  of  tiicrchan.li  1  >r.  night 
to  the  fair  are  slaves,  many  of  whom  are  Christians  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shoa  in  Abyssinia.  Tho  vessel  place 
come  from  Busrah,  Muscat,  Cutch,  Bombay,  ••,  Masullo, 

Mocha,  and  Jiddah  :  Uiey  import  blue  and  white  cotton 
Indian  piece-goods,  European  prints,  silks,  silk  thread,  shawl 
cotton-yarn,  brads,  sugar,  rice,  iron,  copper,  wire,  zinc,  dates, 
few  other  articles. 

The  country  southward  from  Berberra  is  inhabited  by  the  Somaulix, 
and  affords  neither  pasturage  nor  cultivation  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
the  soil  consisting  of  a  coarse  sand  or  gravel.    Along  the  coast  1 » 
Berberra  and  Cane  Guardafui  the  olibonum-trc  :  i  -  a  mm-h 

prized  resin,  used  for  incense,  is  grown ;  the  resin  is  export  e.l  in  Arab 
vessels  from  a  small  port  near  Cape  Felix,  and  has  been  long  con  - 
an  Arabian  product    Berberra  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1517. 

(Trantacliont  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  vol.  i. ;  London 
iiical  Journal,  vol.  xii.) 

BERBERS,  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  original  iuhal 
of  North  Africa,  which  corresponds  to  the  Libyans  of  H  • 
were  the  aborigines  of  the  north,  and  by  hint  distinguished  from  the 
Ethiopians  to  tho  south,  and  from  the  '  I  I'hirniciiu- 

hod  settled  on  the  northern  coast  The  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  i 
from  the  Atlantic  const  of  M.-irocco  to  the  shores  uf  the  (!nlf  of  Khali* 
or  Lesser  Syrtis,  call  themselves  in  their  own  languages  Amnzirgh,  or 
Toinzirght  The  name  of  Berber  appears  to  hove  been  first  used  by 
the  Arab  writers  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Hegira  (8tli 
our  era),  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  North  Africa  and  ..f 
Spain.  The  Arabian  historians  and  geographers  have  given  various 
fanciful  explanations  of  the  word  Berber.  In  the  ;;neii-nt  Roman 
geography  of  Mauritania  we  tin. i  .-i  tnU-  c:illi'.l  Verves  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Tiugitana,  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Molochat 
River,  and  farther  south  beyond  the  Scbu  River  were  the  Verbicoc  and 
the  Nectiberea,  According  to  Griiberg  the  origin  of  the  word  Berber 
might  be  traced  to  those. 

The  origin  of  the  Berbers  in  uncertain,  but  of  great  antiquity. 
Arabian  writers  trace  them  from  the  land  of  Canaan.     There  is  a 
tribe  of  Berbers  near  Mequinez  called  Ait  Amor,  said   to   be  the 
descendants  of  the  Amo rites.     Griiberg  thinks  that  the  Amir/.ii y  '< 
existed  in  North  Africa  previous  to  the  age  of  Joshua,  and  the 

I'  the  Shellooh  are  in  favour  of  that  supposition     The  Shellooh, 
it  must  be  observed,  are  a  clans-people  and  great  genealogists. 

Numerous  other  emigrants  from  the  East  are  r<-p"i- 
settled  on  the  coasts  of  Northern  Africa  at  very  remote  times,  H>  • 
<!iid    hiH    companions,  Armenian*,  !   IVr-ian*   (Sail 

'De  Bello  Jugurth.'),  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Vai, 
Arabs,  Ac.     This  will  account  for  the  great  admixture  of  i. 
various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  near  the  coasts;  but  still  one 
race,  the  Amazirgh,  appears  dictinct  from  the  oldest   tim.n  on  record 
on  having  maintained  it*  identity,  iti  habit*,  and  n  separate  language 
till  the  present  < ! 

It  is  now  general  i  that  the  1. 

Morocco  and  Sun,  the  Showiah  or  Kabylus  of  Algiers,  the  i 
and  other  tribes  of  I  1  .'creed  south  of  the  Atlas,  the  7. 

of  tlie  rcgi-ii  'he  A'dems  of  Ghadamis  south  .if  Tripoli,  the 

Tuarics  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  well  ax  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oases  of 

lull,  and   ppibal.K  of  F.v./Jin  also,  are  bran, 
great  ] 

Africa.     Thrir  vnrio!!,'  .l;,il<et-  are  probably  derived  from  one  common 
language,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  scanty  Information  v. 
concerning  them.     Seetzen  and  Venture  think  that  the  Ham' 
Berbers  of  Nubia  are  also  derived  from  the  same  stock,  and  Seetzen 
was  assured  by  one  of  the  Barabra  pilgrims  that  the  Berbers  of  the 
Nile  understand  the  dialect  of  the  Berbers  of  Moghrib,  or  Marocco, 
who  come  with  the  caravans  through  Nubia  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
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On  the  coast  of  Adel,  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  is  the  harbour  long 
known  by  the  name  of  BEKBERBA.  The  Somaulis,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Berber  race ;  and  the 
whole  of  this  coast,  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  is  called  Barbaria  in  the  '  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea.' 
The  supposed  relationship  however  between  the  Barabra  of  Nubia  and 
the  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  is  matter  of  great  doubt.  The  Guauchos,  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands,  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  the  Amazirgh  race.  (Glasse's  '  History  of  the  Canary  Islands ;' 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  '  Histoire  des  Isles  FortuniSes.') 

In  the  empire  of  Marocco  the  aboriginal  race  is  divided  into  two 
great  sections,  called  by  the  Arabs  Brebbdr  (Berbers)  in  the  north, 
and  Shellooh  in  the  south.  The  Brebbe'r  inhabit  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Great  Atlas  chain.  The  Berbers  in  the  mountains 
live  under  tents,  or  in  huts  covered  with  mats,  or  in  caves,  but  in  the 
plains  they  have  houses  and  villages,  built  generally  of  wood  and  clay, 
covered  with  straw,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  full  of  loopholes  to  fire 
through.  They  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle ;  they  have 
great  flocks  of  sheep,  and  also  mules  and  donkeys,  but  few  horses, 
and,  unlike  the  Arabs,  they  travel  and  fight  chiefly  on  foot.  Some 
cultivate  the  ground,  and  they  all  rear  bees.  A  great  number  of  Jews 
live  and  have  lived  from  time  immemorial  among  them  on  a  footing 
of  social  equality,  a  peculiarity  which  is  not  found  among  the 
Shellooh,  or  indeed  among  any  other  tribe  in  Afiica,  where  the  Jews 
are  everywhere  more  or  less  despised,  and  avoided  or  oppressed. 
These  Jews  are  called  Pilistins  by  the  other  Jews  of  the  towns,  who 
look  upon  them  as  heretics.  The  name  of  Pilistins  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Berbers  themselves  by  the  Shellooh,  who  consider  them 
sua  Philistines,  descendants  of  Casluhim,  sou  of  Mitzraim,  and  as  having 
immigrated  into  the  country  in  the  time  of  Goliath,  long  after  them- 
selves. The  sympathy  between  the  Berbers  of  North  Marocco  and 
these  Philistine  Jews  is  attributed  to  a  tradition  among  the  Berbers, 
that  their  ancestors  at  one  time  before  the  Arabian  invasion  professed 
the  Jewish  religion.  This  tradition  is  confirmed  by  Arabian  writers, 
especially  by  Abulfeda,  and  by  Abu  Mohammed  Salehh,  author  of  the 
'  Ketab  al  Cartas,'  who  wrote  about  the  year  1326,  and  who  says,  that 
of  the  Berbers  of  Moghrib  el  Acsa  some  followed  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, others  the  Jewish,  and  others  that  of  the  Magi  or  of  Zoroaster. 
He  says  also  that  the  descendants  of  Sauhagia  and  Kothama,  who 
emigrated  from  Asia  after  David  had  killed  Goliath,  and  settled  in  the 
Moghrib,  were  professing  Judaism  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest, 
and  that  they  accompanied  Tarik  in  his  invasion  of  Andalusia.  At 
present  the  Berbers  in  general  profess,  nominally  at  least,  the  religion 
of  lalam,  and  are  more  fanatical  against  the  Christians  than  the  Moors 
themselves.  They  have  light  complexions,  and  many  have  hair  as 
fair  as  the  northern  Europeans ;  their  beards  are  scanty  and  thin, 
differing  in  this  from  the  other  races  who  inhabit  Marocco  ;  they  are 
remarkably  well  proportioned,  robust,  active,  lively,  bold,  and 
implacable  in  their  reveuge.  They  are  often  at  war  with  their  Arab 
neighbours,  and  also  among  themselves,  tribe  against  tribe,  and 
family  against  family.  Their  hatred  and  revenge  are  hereditary,  and 
blood  can  only  be  redeemed  by  blood.  The  government  of  Marocco 
encourages  these  animosities  between  tribe  and  tribe,  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  their  strength,  which  if  united  might  become  extremely 
formidable,  as  the  Berbers  and  Shellooh  together  form  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  the  whole  empire.  Griiberg  reckons  the 
Berbers  at  about  two  millions,  and  the  Shellooh  at  one  million  and  a 
half.  Most  of  the  Berber  tribes  live  in  a  state  of  almost  total  inde- 
pendence, under  the  administration  of  their  omzargh,  amrgar,  and 
aumcran,  elders  and  lords  who  are  hereditary.  One  of  these,  named 
Amrgar  M'haughe,  excited  a  general  insurrection  in  1819,  and  main- 
tained for  several  years  an  obstinate  war  against  the  emperor.  The 
Berbers  generally  wear  a  woollen  sleeveless  jacket  and  trousers,  with 
occasionally  a  blanket  or  a  baracan  over  it.  They  shave  the  fore  part 
of  the  head,  leaving  the  hair  behind  hanging  down  to  their  shoulders ; 
they  have  short  mustachios,  and  a  small  tuft  of  beard  on  the  chin ; 
they  go  mostly  bareheaded  and  barefooted ;  they  are  good  runners, 
swimmers,  and  huntsmen,  and  are  very  fond  of  their  muskets,  which 
are  often  ornamented  with  ivory  and  silver  at  considerable  expense. 

The  Shellooh  are  of  smaller  make  and  less  robust  than  the  northern 
Berbers,  and  they  have  darker  complexions  :  they  are  more  industri- 
es, peaceful,  civilised,  and  humane ;  they  work  at  trades  and  manu- 
factures ;  they  are  rather  husbandmen  than  shepherds ;  they  live  in 
houses  called  tigmiu,  made  of  stones  and  mortar,  covered  with  roofs 
of  bricks  or  slates ;  they  have  villages  called  teddert,  and  towns  called 
murt,  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers.  They  have  no  Jews  among 
them,  and  although  some  of  their  tribes  live  close  to  those  of  the 
Berbers,  they  keep  separate  from,  and  never  intermarry  with  them. 
It  appears  that  they  and  the  Berbers  do  not  understand  each  other's 
dialect  without  an  interpreter.  The  Shellooh  consider  themselves  as 
the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  call  them- 
selves Amazirgh-Beranis,  from  the  celebrated  tribe  Beranis,  or  sons  of 
Ber,  descended  of  Madzig,  or  Mazigh,  son  of  Canaan.  But  whatever 
iice  there  may  be  in  favour  of  a  common  origin,  circumstances 
have  in  course  of  time  rendered  them  a  very  different  people.  With 
regard  to  the  Shellooh  and  Berber  languages,  Griiberg  believes  that 
:ire  dialect*  of  one  original  language,  differing  less  than  the 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  German  languages  do  from  each  other.  The 


language  of  the  Shellooh  is  known  by  the  name  of  Shillah.  A  Spanish 
missionary  at  Tangier,  Father  Don  Pedro  Martin  del  Rosario,  often 
travelled  through  the  interior  of  Marocco,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Berbers  and  their  language,  and  was  also  among  the  Shellooh  of 
the  south,  and  said  that  between  the  two  languages  there  is  as  much 
resemblance  as  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  and  that  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  two  people  he  used  to  compare  the 
Shellooh  to  the  French,  and  the  Berbers  to  the  Belgians.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  various  Amazirgh  dialects  seems  too  imperfect  yet  to 
enable  us  to  decide  upon  their  relationship.  Chenier,  '  Histoire  de 
Maroc,'  gives  a  short  comparative  list  of  Shillah  and  Berber ;  the 
numerals  and  other  words  appear  nearly  the  same  in  both.  The 
works  of  later  writers  show  considerable  resemblance  between  many 
words  in  the  one  language  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the 
other.  The  London  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published, 
in  1833,  twelve  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Showiah  or 
Algerine  Berber  language.  The  manuscript  was  purchased  of  Mr. 
Hodgson,  late  American  Vice  Consul  at  Algiers,  and  the  version  was 
made  under  his  superintendence  by  a  Kabyle  Berber  of  the  mountains 
near  Algiers.  The  characters  used  are  Arabic,  though  with  occasional 
peculiar  forms  of  letters  differing  from  the  Arabic.  The  last  chapter 
is  given  also  in  pure  Arabic  characters. 

The  Shellooh  live  in  the  western  valleys  of  the  Atlas,  south  of 
Mequinez,  in  the  province  of  Temsua  ;  but  they  are  more  numerous 
south  of  the  city  of  Marocco,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Hhahha, 
Sus,  and  Guzzula.  They  occupy  also  the  western  offset  of  the  Atlas 
which  runs  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  near  Santa  Cruz,  and  which 
divides  the  large  province  of  Sus  from  the  rest  of  the  empire.  They 
compose  the  majority  of  the  population  in  Sus,  and  especially  in 
southern  Sus,  where  Sidi  Hishiam,  of  the  imperial  race  of  the 
Shereefs,  formed  in  1810  an  independent  state,  inhabited  by  250,000 
people,  chiefly  Shellooh.  The  capital  is  Talent.  The  Shellooh  are 
also  very  numerous  in  the  province  of  Draha,  eastward  of  the  Atlas 
and  towards  Tafilelt.  The  town  of  Beneali,  situated  in  the  Atlas 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Draha,  is  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
all  the  independent  Shellooh  of  the  provinces  of  Guzzula  and  Draha. 
Of  the  character  of  the  Shellooh,  of  their  patriarchal  habits  and 
hospitality,  we  have  favourable  accounts  from  various  travellers,  but 
not  so  of  the  Berbers  and  Kabyles,  who  appear  to  be  thievish, 
murderous,  and  cruel.  The  Shellooh  however  are  also  often  at 
variance  among  themselves,  through  hereditary  blood  feuds.  The 
Shellooh  profess  Islamism;  they  have  Imams  and  learned  men 
of  their  nation ;  they  have  given  sovereigns,  not  only  to  Marocco, 
but  to  all  North  Africa  and  to  Spain  :  the  founders  of  the  dynasties 
of  the  Almoravides  and  Almohades  were  Shellooh. 

About  the  other  divisions  of  the  Amazirgh  race,  improperly  called 
Berber,  we  have  still  less  information  than  about  those  of  Marocco, 
who  have  been  till  now  the  most  accessible  to  Europeans.  [For  the 
Kabyles  of  Algiers,  see  ALGIERS.]  There  are  several  Amazirgh  tribes 
near  Kerwan  and  towards  the  Island  of  Gerbi,  distinct  from  the 
Arab  or  Beduin  tribes.  [Tunis.] 

With  regard  to  Tripoli,  the  population  of  that  state  is  essentially 
Arab.  Tully  says  there  are  tribes  of  African  Arabs  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  Asiatic  Arabs.  But  it  appears  they  all  speak 
Arabic,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  Amazirgh  tribes  at 
all.  The  African  Arabs  of  Tripoli  have  a  tradition  that  they  came, 
in  very  remote  times,  from  Arabia  Felix  under  Melek  Afriki.  This 
Sabjeau  immigration  is  mentioned  throughout  all  North  Africa  as 
having  come  by  land  across  the  desert.  These  Sabseans  either  mixed 
with  th '  prior  colonies  of  the  Amazirghs  from  Palestine  or  Egypt, 
or  contributed  to  form  the  other  and  very  mixed  race  of  North  Africa 
called  Moors.  [Moons.]  But  the  oasis  of  Ghadamis  south  of  Tripoli 
is  inhabited  by  a  race  not  Arab ;  they  are  called  A'dem  ;  they  have 
a  distinct  language,  which  is  called  Ertana  by  the  Arabs,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  be  a  tribe  of  Amazirgh  like  those  of  Siwah. 

(Marmol's  Africa ;  Graberg's  Marocco ;  Edrisi's  Africa ;  Leo 
Africamis,  Description  of  Africa  ;  Ritter's  Afrika;  Latin  translation 
of  an  Itinerary  from  JFas  to  Tafilelt,  by  Ahmed  Ben  el  Hhassan  el 
Metsiovi,  written  in  1789;  Shaw's  Travels  in  Sarbary  ;  Ottavio 
Castiglioni,  Jlecherches  sur  les  Berb&rcs  Atlantiques  habitans  de  In 
Jiarbarie  ;  Venture,  Notice  sur  la  Lanyuc  Berb&re  in  Langles'  Mtmoire 
sw  les  Oases  ;  and  the  other  writers  mentioned  in  this  article.) 

BERBI'CE,  a  district  of  the  colony  of  British  Guyana,  was  first 
settled  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1626.  In  1690  the  colony  had  made 
considerable  progress,  and  the  French,  who  effected  a  landing,  levied 
on  the  population  "a  contribution  of  20,000  florins.  In  1712  a  flotilla 
of  French  privateers  attacked  the  settlement,  and  exacted  a  contri- 
bution of  300,000  florins,  which  was  finally  paid  by  the  house  of  Van 
Hoorne  and  Company,  who  received  in  return  from  the  family  of 
Van  Peere,  to  whom  the  colony  had  been  granted  in  perpetuity,  a 
cession  of  three-fourths  of  the  concern.  In  1720,  the  proprietors 
raised  a  loan  in  shares,  to  be  employed  solely  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  and  from  this  date  the  colony  rapidly  flourished.  Coffee  was 
introduced  from  Surinam,  and  a  fort  was  built  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Canjoe  with  the  Berbice.  A  negro  insurrection  in  1763  threatened 
the  colony  with  destruction  ;  nor  was  it  subdued  till  the  arrival  of 
a  strong  force  from  Holland.  Six  years  after  a  conflagration 
occurred,  which  extended  from  the  river  Courantyne  to  tho  Demerara, 
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destroying  the  forests  and  devastating  several  rich  plantations.  In 
1794  Berbice  surrendered  to  the  British  force*  with  the  rent  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  this  const,  but  they  were  all  restored  to  Holland 
by  the  tre.ity  of  Amiens  in  1802.  The  limit*  of  the  colony, 
formerly  extended  no  farther  to  the  eastward  than  the  Devil's  Creek, 
were,  after  the  mil-rendering  of  Surinam  to  the  English,  enlarged  in 
1799  by  the  addition  of  the  country  between  that  creek  and  the 
river  Courantyne  :  the  opposite  boundary,  separating  it  from  Deme- 
rara, panes  from  the  mouth  of  Abary  Creek  in  a  direct  lino  to  the. 
southward.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1803  England  again 
took  possession  of  Berbice,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  a  British 
colony,  having  been  finally  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  August 
1814,  with  the  condition  that  the  Dutch  proprietors  should  have 
liU'rty  to  trade  with  Holland  under  certain  restrictions.  In  1831 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  were  united  under  one  govern- 
ment called  British  Guyana.  Cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee  arc  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  Besides  the  supiwrt  afforded  by  government 
to  the  Episcopalian  worship,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the 
Weslcyan  Methodists,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  receive  pecuniary 
grants  from  government  towards  the  support  of  their  religious 
establishment*. 

ffev  Amiterdam,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  was  commenced  in  1 7!"', 
the  position  of  old  Amsterdam,  which  was  higher  up,  being  found 
inconvenient.  It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Berbice  River, 
immediately  above  the  junction  of  the  Conjee,  where,  it  is  intersected 
by  canals,  and  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  tides.  It  extends  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  Berbice,  and  each  house  has  an  allotment 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  completely  insulated  by  trenches,  which, 
iK'ing  filled  and  emptied  with  the  tide,  prevent  nil  accumulation  of 
filth.  The  government  house  is  of  brick  in  the  European  style,  and 
is  considered  the  finest  building  in  British  Guyana.  There  ore  Hchools 
conducted  by  Episcopalians,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  each  receiving  some  portion  of  government  aid. 

The  whole  line  of  sea-coast,  extending  between  50  and  60  mile:*,  in 
low  and  flat.  It  has  a  shoal  along  it  which  runs  off  about  3  miles, 
the  laud  Wing  scarcely  visible  to  vessels  till  they  arrive  in  very  shallow 
water.  There  are  several  small  creeks  along  the  coast  navigable  only 
for  boats.  Off  the  coast  the  current  sets  strongly  to  the  westward. 
A  beautiful  road,  60  feet  broad  with  parapets  on  each  side,  runs 
nlung  the  shore  to  Demerara ;  the  sea-coast  has  been  embanked  and 
Hid  out  in  luxuriant  plantations. 

Berbice  River  fills  into  the  Atlantic  67  miles  eastward  of  the 
Demerara,  in  6°  21'  N.  lat ;  at  its  testuary  it  is  4  miles  wide  with  low 
cleared  land  on  both  sides  covered  with  trees  in  clusters.  In  mid 
channel  lies  Crab  Island,  so  called  from  the  number  of  land-crabs  on 
ili  Inland  is  low  and  bushy,  with  a  spit  of  mud  running  mit 
to  the  north  and  south,  which  with  a  saud  bar  across  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  both  tend  to  block  up  the  harbour.  The  entrance  to  the 
river  is  protected  by  three  strong  batteries,  two  on  the  eastern  side, 
nnd  the  other  called  York  Redoubt,  on  tin-  w  tern  bank  opposite 
I'r.th  Inland.  About  4  miles  up  the  river  !H  Fort  St.  Andrew,  a  small 
IMW  fortification  with  four  bastions,  surrounded  by  :i  ditch  and 
mounted  with  1 8  1 2-poundcr  guns.  An  extensive  swamp  lies  in  the 
rear  of  this  fort,  which  is  separated  from  N  i.nu  liy  the 

i  '.injce.  Vessels  of  300  tons  may  sail  up  the  Berbice  as  for  as  Fort 
Nassau,  which  is  30  miles  directly  inland,  and  about  50  miles  liy  the. 
counc  of  the  river.  Vessels  drawing  7  feet  water  may  ascend  the 
river  more  than  160  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  lined  on  both 
sides  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  banks  are  low  and  covered  with 
nigur  and  coffee  plantations :  several  small  creeks  branch  off  on  each 
aide,  but  are  only  accessible  to  boats.  Its  source  is  among  the 
mountains  which  bonnd  the  colony  to  the  southward,  at  the  distance 
of  about  60  miles  inland  from  the  sea-coast  It  was  in  the  Berbice 
River  that  Sir  It  Schomlmrgk,  on  January  1,  1837,  first  saw  the 
magnificent  water-lily  called  Virtoria  Sato,  which  has  been  since 
reared  at  Kew  Gardens,  and  at  Chntsworth,  the  seat  of  the  Dake  of 
-hire. 

The  statistics  of  Berbice,  as  a  British  settlement,  will  bo  found 
under  OCTAHA,  Bum 

(Bryan  Kd wards'*  tt'tti  Imlin;  1'urdy's  tWomfttnn  Narigalor ; 
Arrowsmith's  Chart  ;  Hchomburgk,  in  landon  Oroyrapkical  Journal.) 

T.KKi  llTKSilAliKX,  a  district  in  the  circle  of  1'ppcr  lUvoris, 
lying  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  bound. -.1 
••  east  by  the  Salxberg  territories  in  the  'province  above  the 
Knt,'  or  Upper  Austria.  It  has  an  area  of  about  147  squar. 
with  a  population  of  about  9000.  Rerchtesgaden  is  as  romantic  and 
picturesque  a  region  as  any  among  the  Alps,  b--ing  encircled  by  lofty 
mountains,  such  as  the  Untersbcrg  (6200  feet  high)  in  the  north,  and 
the'  Hohe  Gobi'  (7812  feet)  in  the  south,  which  i-i.-es  b-hind  the  town 
of  Hsrrhtssgiilen.  It  contains  numerous  delightful  valleys,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  lies  along  the  course  of  the  Ai  Inn.  This  river 
traverses  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  flows  out  of  the  Koniga-see, 

Bart]M|oBjMw*l  Lake,  a  piece  of  water  nearly  8  miles  in 

about  111  milc«  in  breadth,  18  miles  in  circuit,  and' walled  in  by  high 

••ins.     The  district  »lm>  contains  the  Obenee,  a  small  lake  con- 

prwdinp,  and  several  smaller  lake*.     The  whole 

'-y  is  covered  with  lon.ly   dwelling*,   stnnding  like 

hermitages  on  hill»,  precipice*,  and  narrow  plateaus,  and  its  natural 


features  render  it  an  object  of  great  interest  as  well  as  of  constant 
resort  to  the  naturalist,  the  artist,  and  the  stranger.  The  climate  is 
raw  and  keen  :  grain  does  not  thrive ;  but  the  inhabitants  find  ample 
resource*  in  its  forests,  meadows,  and  ;  less  than  in  the 

salt-mines,  and  their  well-known  skill  in  manufacturing  articles  of 
wood,  ivory,  bone,  &c.  Berchteagadeu  indeed  resembles  a  scattered 
manufacturing  town  ;  and  the  industry  of  the  females  is  such  that 
they  may  frequently  be  seen  carrying  on  three  occupations  at  the 
some  time, — driving  cattle  before  them,  carrying  burdens  on  tin  ir 
heads,  and  knitting  as  they  go  along.  The  government  salt--, 
the  shafts  of  which  when  lighted  up  have  the  appearance  of  a  fairy- 
palace,  are  situated  on  the  Salzberg,  at  Frauenreuth,  cost  of  the  town 
of  Rerchtesgaden.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood-fuel  in  the  i 
bourhood  only  a  small  part  of  the  brine  is  boiled  on  the  spot,  the 
rest  is  forced  through  iron  pipes  by  hydraulic  engines  to  Reichenboll. 
This  district  also  produces  mill-stones,  lime,  gypsum,  nnd  turf. 

BercMagadm,  the  principal  town,  lies  in  47  .T.i'  N.  lat.,  12*  68' 
E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  2018  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  tnvi rsed  by  the  Alben,  or  Acheu,  which  runs  into  the  Salzach.  It 
has  a  judicial  tribunal,  an  office  of  woods  and  forests,  an  ancient 
cathedral  church  with  pointed  marble  towers,  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
and  a  charitable  asylum ;  but  its  most  striking  embellishment 

nstein,  a  royal  palace  beautifully  situated,  in  which  are  a  library, 
and  the  principal  depot  for  the  articles  in  wood,  &c.,  which  the  <  1 
manufactures.  There  are  a  number  of  stocking-looms  in  the  town. 
North  of  it  lies  Schellenberg,  a  markeHown  on  the  Alb.-n.  close  to 
the  Austrian  borders,  with  about  1500  inhabitants.  Near  this  place 
is  a  defile,  through  which  the  Albe  forces  ito  way  between  the  base  of 
the  Untersberg  and  the  Hoho  Guhl,  and  which  leads  from  the  Austrian 
territory  to  Btfrchtcsgoden.  A  rock  at  the  end  of  the  defile  is  marked 
with  the  following  inscription  carved :  '  Pax  introntibus  et  iuhabi- 
tantibus.'  South-west  of  Berchtesgaden  is  Ramsau,  on  the  Klausen- 
bach,  a  village  with  a  population  of  800,  with  quarries  and  mill-stone 
works  in  its  vicinity.  The  royal  family  of  Bavaria  repair  occasionally 
to  Berchtesgaden  ;  they  have  a  hunting  seat  on  the  K  <••--.,,  T|., 
Berchte.igaden  Alps  are  the  haunt  of  the  chamois,  the  vultur 
the  eagle.  Their  highest  points  ore  the  Watzmann  and  the  Rcichen- 
which  ore  respectively  9150  and  9340  feet  high. 

BERCY.     [SEINE,  Department  of.] 

r.i:!:i>Y('ZIETT.     [VOLHTNIA.] 

BEREGH.    [HUNGARY.] 

ItKKKXKT,,  in  Cyivimica.     [BENCAZI  ;  BARCA.] 

BBBEKI'CB  (1.),  a  city  and  port  on  the  west  side  of  the  Red  Sea, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  which  is  described  by  Stnitxi  under  the  name 
of  Acathartus,  or  Foul,  in  about  28°  56'  N.  lat,  35°  S4'  ]•',.  long. 
Ptoleuucus  places  Berenice  in  the  same  parallel  as  Sy.  •• 
both  were  accordingly  on  or  near  the  Bqamootia]  line.  Tin-  li.-irKmr 
was  sheltered  from  the  north-west  wind  by  the  island  Ophiodcx.  This 
inland  produced  topazes.  A  small  temple,  built  of  poft  calcareous 

one,  in  tin-  Ki_:y  ptian  style,  has  been  discovered  ;  it  is]'1 
Ion:;   nnd  4'J  feet  wide.     A  part  of  the  wall,  which   w..- 

-  wan  nculpturod  with  w.-l!  "\icuted  figures  in  boasc-r 
in  the  Egyptian  style:  hieroglyphic*  were  also  found  on  the  wall. 

Thomirvey  of  the  lie  :  It  in  the  years  IS:1."  1  J  ::.  by  <'..m- 

U.  Moresby,  and  Lieutenant  T.  O.  Corlcss  it  India 

ny's   service,   confirms   the    description    of   Slnilio,   and   the 
accuracy  of  the  position  assigned  by  D'Anville  as  the  site  of  Be: 
According  to  their  chart  Berenice  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  the  north 
i-idc  ( f  which  is  formed  by  the  promontory  Ras  Benass,  which  is 
about  19  miles  east  by  south  fjjgm  Berenice.     A  range  of  high  moun- 
tains runs  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  leaving  near  the  bay  a  small 
ii.irniw  strip  on  which  stand  the  supposed  ruins  of  Berenice.     The 
1   Mountain*,   which   lie   near   the  coast  and  north-west  of 
Berenice,  ore  of  great  height ;  one  of  them,  called  Jebel  Wady  Le- 
liuma,  about  34  miles  north-west  of  Berenice,  in  marked  in  the  survey 
as  visible  at  1 20  miles  distance ;  but  this  is  probably  not  quite  c 
as  it  would  give  the  mountain  a  height  in  round  numbers  of  9Gc 
Two  peaks  which  lie  south  of  Berenice  and  near  the  coast  ore  i 
respectively  4440  and  4036  feet.     There  is  good  anchorage  in; 
Ras  Benass,  but  the  bottom  i»  MTV  I. ml. 

This  town  of  lien-nice  w.m  built  or  rc.itored  by  Ptolemajus  1'hil- 
adelphus  ;  and  a  mad  was  formed  from  Berenice  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile 
(26  N.  lot),  by  which  the  merchandise  of  Arabia,  India,  an.!  Kthi..pi.i 
was  conveyed  on  camels  to  the  Nile,  and  the  troublesome  navigation 
to  the  head  of  the  (Julf  of  Suez  was  avoided.  The  halting  places, 
t«-n  in  nunilicr,  between  Berenice  and  Coptos  were  determined  hy  the. 
situation  of  the  wells.  BeUoni  found  traces  of  several  of  these 
stations.  He  confirmed  D'Anville'x  opinion  as  to  the  site  of  IU  < 
which  city  he  says  measured  1600  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  'Jouo 
feet  from  east  to  west.  From  a  rough  calculation  he  concludes  that 
may  have  had  a  population  of  about  10,000. 

•lirn  mrl' K-jiifilr  A ncitnne;  Belzoni's Ruearchci,  tc.) 

'2.  Ihrrnirf,  nirmmcd  Kpi-Dein-s  ('on  the  Neck, ')  from  its  posit  ion  on 
:   land,  stood,  according  to  Pliny,  near  the  entrance 
lied  Sea,  on  the  African  shore. 

•renter,  siirnamcd  Panchrynos,  'all   Koldc-n'  (Plin.,  vi.  ir 
placed  by  I>'Aimllc  on   the  west  coast  of  tin   I:,  .i 
nnd  -\'  N,  lat.,  near  the  gold  minus  of  Jebel  Olhiki  or  Allaki,  fi  "in 
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which  the  ancient  Egyptians  drew  the  principal  supplies  of  that 
metal. 

BERESI'NA,  a  river  in  Western  Russia,  rises  near  54°  55'  N. 
lat,  27°  35'  E.  long.,  in  the  circle  of  Vileika  and  province  of  Minsk. 
After  receiving  several  small  feeders  its  waters  flow  in  a  broad  channel 
and  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  generally  between  low  and  swampy 
banks  fringed  with  reeds  and  rushes ;  it  becomes  navigable  in  an 
early  part  of  its  course.  The  only  high  ground  along  its  banks  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  Borizov.  After  flowing  past  Beresna,  and 
Bobruisk,  small  towns  in  the  province  of  Minsk,  the  Beresina  falls 
into  the  Dnieper,  after  a  course  of  about  240  miles,  at  the  point 
where  that  river  begins  to  form  the  boundary  between  Minsk  and 
Mohilev.  During  its  course  the  Beresina  receives  many  small  rivers, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  are  the  Plissa,  the  Swislocz,  which 
runs  through  Minsk,  and  the  Ola.  The  Beresina  has  become 
memorable  from  the  disasters  which  befel  the  French  army  when 
Napoleon  on  his  retreat  from  Moscow  effected  a  passage  .across  it, 
about  9  miles  above  Borizov,  on  the  26th  and  27th  November  1812. 
A  navigable  communication  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  is 
effected  l.y  the  Dnieper,  the  Diina,  and  the  Beresina  or  Lepel  Canal. 
This  canal  is  about  5  miles  long ;  it  unites  the  Diina  with  the  Beresina 
by  connecting  Lake  Plavia,  out  of  which  the  Sergutsh  flows  into  the 
Beresiua,  with  Lake  Bereahta :  this  last  lake  makes  its  way  into  the 
Kssa  by  the  channel  of  the  Bereshta  River,  and  the  Essa  falls  into 
Lake  Beloje,  which  is  connected  with  the  Diina  through  the  river 
Ulla.  The  whole  line  from  the  Beresina  to  the  Ulla  is  about  65 
miles  in  length ;  from  it  there  are  several  branch  canals.  There  is 
a  small  river  also,  called  the  Lesser  Beresina,  in  the  government  of 
Mohilev. 

BERESOFF,  or  BEREZOFF,  an  extensive  circle  in  the  province  of 
Tobolsk,  in  Siberia,  traversed  by  the  Ob,  and  according  to  Georgi 
situated  between  61°  and  77°  N.  lat.,  54°  and  78°  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  W.  by  the  Carian  arm  of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  province 
of  Archangel;  S.  by  the  circles  of  Turinsk  and  Surgutsh,  and  E.  by 
that  of  Turuchansk ;  and  N.  by  the  Icy  Sea.  The  larger  portion  of 
this  vast  district  lies  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Its  waters  are  the 
Carian  Sea  (Karskaia  Oulf),  the  Lower  Ob,  the  Obskaia  Gouba, 
and  Tazovskaia  Gouba  (gulfs  of  Ob  and  Taz),  together  with  all  their 
tributaries.  The  chain  of  the  Ural,  which  runs  as  far  north  as  the 
Carian  Sea,  is  in  this  circle  of  moderate  elevation,  forming  a  humid, 
and  in  many  parts  impassable  barrier  of  rocks.  The  woods,  which 
terminate  at  65°  N.  lat,  gradually  decline  into  insignificance ;  from 
that  point  they  are  succeeded  by  shrubs  and  bushes,  which  cease  to 
grow  at  67°  N.  lat.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Ostiaks  of  the 
Ob  and  Samoyedes :  the  former  dwell  in  wretched  hovels  of  wood  or 
earth,  occasionally  changing  their  place  of  residence,  and  existing 
upon  the  produce  of  their  fishing  and  hunting ;  the  latter  wander 
among  the  swamps  of  northern  Russia,  and  depend  on  the  same 
pursuits  as  the  Ostiak,  but  with  the  aid  of  their  rein-deer.  The 
least  numerous  tribe  in  this  remote  region  are  the  Voguls,  a  nomadic 
face,  who  are  only  met  with  in  the  circles  of  Beresotf  and  Turiusk, 
and  whose  whole  property  is  a  few  hunting  weapons,  a  lance,  a  couple 
of  hides,  and  one  or  two  dogs.  The  Russians,  consisting  of  Cossacks, 
townsmen,  and  labourers,  reside  mostly  in  block-houses,  but  those 
within  the  Arctic  circle  live  together  in  groups  of  what  are  termed 
'  simovie,'  or  winter-cabins,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  Ostiaks 
frequently  erect  their  hovels.  Where  soil  and  climate  admit  they 
keep  a  couple  of  cows,  some  sheep,  and  swine ;  but  no  horses  will 
thrive,  and  instead  of  that  valuable  animal  dogs  are  used  as  beasts  of 
draught  for  transporting  wood,  &c.  The  soil,  which  is  in  general 
unsuited  to  the  growth  of  grain,  is  however  so  productive  in  the 
districts  between  Tobolsk  and  Beresoff,  as  frequently  to  yield  forty- 
fold.  At  Beresoff  in  particular  the  spring  growth  of  vegetation  is 
said  to  be  astonishingly  rapid  ;  yet  in  summer  the  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  are  so  excessive  that  the  natives  never  think  it  safe  to  lay 
aside  their  furs.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  fine  clear  day  to  be  succeeded 
during  the  night  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  ;  and  frosty  nights  generally 
set  in  with  the  month  of  August.  Indeed  the  earth  near  Beresoff 
thaws  only  on  the  surface  in  summer  when  the  sun  is  very  hot.  At 
a  little  depth  below  the  surface  the  ground  is  perpetually  frozen. 

Btraoff,  or  Bere&ma,  '  the  Town  of  Birch-trees,'  was  founded  in  1593, 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  circle  in  1772  :  by  the  Ostiaks  it  was 
formerly  called  '  Soungoutshe-Vacha,"  and  by  the  Voguls  '  Khal- 
,'  or  the  Place  of  Happiness — the  terms  Soungoutshe  and  Khnl 
signifying  '  happiness '  in  their  respective  languages.  It  is  built  on 
the  ttteep  left  bank  of  the  Sosva,  or  Lesser  Ob,  about  14  miles  in  a 
north-eaiterly  direction  above  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the 
Ob.  The  Vogulka,  another  stream  coming  from  the  south-west,  flows 
into  the  Sosva,  about  2  miles  to  the  east  of  Beresoff.  Erman  tells  us 
('Voyage  from  Berlin  to  the  Icy  Sea')  that  "the  town,  on  his  first 
walk  through  it,  produced  that  impression  upon  his  mind  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  site  of  the  remotest  of  human  habitations ;  the 
sky  waa  overspread  with  a  monotonous  gloom  of  clouds,  and  the  day 
scarcely  distingiii.-hMil'-  from  the  twilight:  it  was  veiled  in  that 
semi-darkness  which  a  Russian  poet  justly  describes  as  producing  a 
talisrnanic  effect  on  the  heart  of  every  northman,  as  one  of  those 
blessings,  over  the  loss  of  which  the  poor  Samoyede,  were  he  under 
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a  Neapolitan  sky,  would  pine,  as  over  the  deprivation  of  his  dearest 
treasure."  The  houses,  about  200  in  number,  are  built  with  planks 
of  immense  size,  are  entered  in  general  from  a  lofty  flight  of  steps, 
and  connected  by  wooden  walls  with  the  '  bdnyi,'  or  baths,  store- 
houses, &c.,  which  are  of  inferior  height  and  form  a  courtyard. 
Though  there  are  wide  intervals  between  them,  they  are  ranged  in 
streets  running  towards  the  north  and  east.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Sosva,  or  Sosna  (Pine-tree),  which  is  with  great  propriety  so  called 
from  the  handsome  forest  of  pines  that  stretches  along  the  precipitous 
bunks  of  that  stream,  Erman  describes  "  the  whole  expanse  to  the 
horizon  itself,  as  one  uninterrupted  plain  of  snow  and  ice ;"  nor  "  was 
there  sound  or  object  to  break  the  cheerless  gloom  which  pervaded  the 
streets  of  Beresoff,  but  columns  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  chim- 
neys." It  contains  three  churches  and  about  1500  inhabitants,  including 
Cossacks  and  exiles,  who  are  banished  to  this  distant  and  inhospitable 
country  for  political  or  other  offences.  The  people  of  the  town  earn 
their  livelihood  by  the  chase  and  fishing :  they  barter  furs,  skins,  &c., 
for  flour,  meat,  tobacco,  ironware,  and  brandy  brought  by  the  Tobolsk 
dealers,  whose  craft  are  floated  down  the  Irtish  into  the  Ob.  Beresoft' 
is  the  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  Ostiaks  and  Voguls.  and  has  a 
very  considerable  annual  fair.  The  imperial  favourite  Prince  Men- 
zikoff  lived  in  a  hut  near  the  Spaska  church  in  his  banishment,  and 
died  in  this  town  in  1731.  Near  the  same  church  is  his  grave.  His 
body  was  not  long  ago  exhumed  from  the  adjacent  burial-ground  and 
again  committed  to  the  earth  in  its  present  resting-place  ;  it  was  found 
clothed  in  the  uniform  of  his  time,  frozen  stiff,  and  quite  fresh  and 
free  from  decay.  Bsresoff  is  situated  about  620  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tobolsk,  in  63°  56'  N.  lat,  65°  15'  E.  long.  The  pallisadcd  spot, 
Obidorak,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Polui,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ob,  and  is  the  most  northern  possession  of  Russia  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  a  dependency  of  Beresoff.  It  is  described 
by  Erman  as  containing  a  church  of  wood,  some  dark  wooden-houses 
inhabited  by  Cossacks,  and  several  Ostiak  cabins.  Obsdorsk  is  about 
792  miles  to  the  north  of  Tobolsk. 

BERG,  formerly  a  duchy  in  the  west  of  Germany,  bounded  N. 
by  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  E.  by  the  earldom  of  Mark  and  the 
duchy  of  Westphalia,  S.  by  the  Nisterwald  (a  part  of  the  Wester- 
wald  named  from  the  Nister,  a  small  river),  and  W.  by  the 
Rhine.  The  duchy  of  Berg  extended  along  the  Rhine  from 
the  Ruhr  to  the  frontier  of  Nassau,  and  contained  in  1802  an 
area  of  1134  square  miles.  The  western  portion  of  the  duchy  is  level 
and  productive,  but  the  eastern  parts  of  it  are  covered  with  forests 
and  hills.  It  does  not  yield  grain,  or  support  cattle  enough  for  the 
use  of  the  population,  which  is  denser  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Germany ;  but  it  has  been  always  famed  for  its  richness  in  minerals, 
and  abounds  in  iron,  of  the  finest  quality  produced  iu  Europe,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc.  The  precious  metals  furnish  employment  to  the 
inhabitants  as  miners  and  founders.  To  these  pursuits  manufactures 
of  textile  wares  (cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk)  have  been  in  modern 
times  superadded,  so  that  the  population  is  more  generally  employed 
in  manufacturing  than  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Agriculture  how- 
ever is  in  a  forward  state.  The  duchy  or  county  of  Berg  is  now 
comprised  in  the  Pussiau  llhein-Provinz  :  its  teritory  is  divided  into 
the  circles  of  Diisseldorf,  Solingen,  Elberfeld,  Lennep,  and  Duisburg. 

[DUSSELDORF.] 

After  the  line  of  the  first  counts  of  Berg  had  become  extinct,  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1348,  their  possessions  devolved  on  the  then 
prince  of  Juliers  (Jiilich) ;  in  1380  they  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy,  and  forty-three  years  afterwards  the  principality  of  Juliers 
was  inco.-porated  with  them.  This  line  of  princes  becoming  also 
extinct  in  1511,  both  Berg  and  Juliers  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Cleves ; 
and  again  their  line  failing  in  1 609,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and 
the  elector-palatine  both  laid  claim  to  the  dukedom,  which  at  that 
period  comprehended  likewise  the  earldoms  of  Mark  and  Ravensberg. 
After  a  long  series  of  wars  they  agreed,  in  1 624,  to  hold  the  entire 
territory  in  joint  possession ;  and  this  state  of  things  subsisted  until 
the  year  16S6,  when  they  divided  it  between  them.  Berg  was 
assigned  to  the  electors-palatine  (whose  possessions  subsequently 
merged  into  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  which  was  created  a  kingdom 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century),  and  was  ceded  to  France  by 
the  Bavarian  crown  in  the  year  1806.  It  now  became  the  chief 
province  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  instituted  by  Napoleon  on  the 
15th  of  March  in  that  year,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  duchy  com- 
prised the  bishoprick  of  Miinster,  the  earldoms  of  Mark,  Lingen, 
Tecklenburg,  Bentheim,  Dortmund,  and  other  territories  in  those 
quarters,  extending  altogether  over  a  surface  of  about  6698  square 
miles,  and  possessing  a  population  of  nearly  900,000  souls.  Joachim 
Murat,  Napoleon's  brothar-in-law,  was  constituted  sovereign  of  this 
new  principality,  and  retained  it  until  the  year  1808,  when  Napoleon 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  On  the  3rd  of  March  in  the 
following  year,  Napoleon's  nephew,  then  crown-prince  of  Holland,  was 
made  grand-duke  of  Berg,  with  reservation  of  the  governing  power  to 
France  until  he  became  of  age.  Two  years  afterwards  Napoleon 
however  stripped  the  grand-duchy  of  certain  districts  amounting  to 
1281  square  miles  in  area,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  them  with 
the  French  empire.  After  a  brief  existence  of  eight  years  the  grand- 
duchy  was  extinguished  altogether,  and  its  component  parts  being 
transferred  to  Prussia,  under  the  settlement  made  by  the  Congress  of 
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Vienna  fa  1815,  the  larger  portion  of  them  was  include*!  in  the 
province  of  Dusseldorf,  and  the  remainder  was  consolidated  with  that 
of  JulicrK,  i 

BKKOAMo.  i\  delegation  or  prorinoe  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  bounded 
E.  by  the  |,n.vinco  of  Brescia,  S.  by  that  of  Milan,  W.  by  that  of 
Como,  and  N.  by  the  Valteline.  The  province  is  very  mountainous, 
lying  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps,  the  lower  heights  of  which 
consist  of  woodlands  and  pasture*.  The  wood  in  chiefly  larch,  fir. 
oak,  birch,  and  chestnut.  The  herdsmen  with  their  families  ana 
cattle  ascend  to  the  higher  Alps  during  the  summer,  and  descend 
gradually,  as  the  winter  approaches,  to  the  valleys.  The  lower  slopes 
are  formed  into  terraces,  and  cultivated  with  great  labour.  Honey 
and  wax  are  gathered.  Among  the  numerous  rivers  the  principal  are 
the  Brembo  and  the  Serio,  feeders  of  the  Adda,  and  the  Oglio,  v.  hi.-h 
falls  into  the  Lago  Iseo.  The  valleys  of  these  rivers  are  very  fertile ; 
and  the  system  of  irrigation  is  extensively  applied.  The  vine,  the 
"live,  and  the  walnut  are  cultivated,  and  there  are  large  plantations  of 
mulberry-trees  for  the  production  of  silk.  There  are  also  valuable  iroii- 
minea,  large  iron-works,  and  several  woollen  and  silk-factories  in  the 
province.  The  province  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  The 
inhabitant*  of  the  country  parts  of  the  province  speak  a  peculiar  dialect, 
in  which  the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  stage  is  always  made  to  express 
himself.  This  character  is  said  to  have  been  conceived  as  an  imitation 
or  rather  caricature  of  the  manners  and  language  of  the  people  of  the 
valley  of  the  Brembo.  The  population  is  about  330,000,  and  there 
are  close  upon  1000  elementary  schools  in  the  pnovince. 

The  chief  tows  are — BERGAMO  ;  Zogno,  population  2500 ;  San 
Pollegrino  in  the  Val  Brembana,  frequented  for  its  mineral  baths ; 
Romano,  population  8000;  Martinengo,  population  8000;  Clusone, 
in  the  Val  Seriana,  in  which  broadcloth  and  hardware  are  manu- 
factured, population  8000  ;  Lovere,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake 
Iseo,  which  has  4000  inhabitants,  and  several  cloth-factories ;  Pisogne, 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  has  8000  inhabitants, 
who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware;  Brcno, 
higher  up  on  the  Oglio,  population  2000 ;  and  Edolo,  a  small  place 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Val  d' Oglio,  at  which  there  are  iron-works. 

(Balhi,  Gfoyraphie ;  Macgregor's  Commercial  Statistic!.) 

BKRG A'MO  (the  ancient  Btryomum),  the  capital  of  the  delegation 
of  Bergamo,  stands  on  a  hill  between  the  Brembo  and  the  Serio,  in 
45*  42'  N.  lat,  9°  87'  E.  long.,  25  miles  N.E.  from  Milan.  It  has  a 
population  of  32,000.  Bergamo  consists  of  two  parts — the  upper 
town  or  city,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Bergamesque  nobility,  a 
very  exclusive  class  :  and  the  Borgo,  a  suburb,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
commercial  transactions  of  Bergamo.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ditches,  and  has  a  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  bill.  The  main 
street  winds  up  and  round  the  hill ;  the  other  streets  are  narrow  and 
frequently  shaded  by  arcades.  The  houses  are  very  solid  and  lofty 
and  all  have  a  mediaeval  look.  Among  the  churches  of  Bergamo  the 
most  remarkable  arc  the  cathedral,  those  of  Santa-Maria  Maggiore, 
Santa-Orata,  San  Thomas,  San  Alessandro,  and  Han  Augustino,  all  of 
which  are  decorated  with  paintings  and  gilding.  Among  the  other 
important  buildings  is  the  Brogb'o,  or  town-hall,  which  stands  upon 
lofty  gothic  arches  ;  the  hall  is  reached  by  an  open  staircase  on  the 
ouUide,  and  contains  a  fine  statue  of  Tasso,  whose  father  was  a  native 
of  Bergamo.  In  the  Borgo,  or  lower  town,  an  important  fair  is  held 
yearly.  This  mart  is  held  in  a'building  called  I,a  Kiero,  in  th, 
end  of  Augnat  and  beginning  of  September  every  year.  F.a  Kicr.-i  is 
a  vast  quadrangular  building,  with  three  gates  on  each  side,  courts 
and  streets  within,  and  contains  800  shops,  in  which  the  various  manu- 
facture* of  Lombardy  and  other  provinces  of  Austria  are  exposed  for 
•ale.  Good*  are  sold  at  this  fair  to  the  amount  of  1,000,0001,  about 
one-third  of  which  is  laid  ont  for  silks. 

Bergamo  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.      It  possesses  a  public  library  of 

45,000  volumes,  a  lyoeum,  two  gymnasia,  an  ecclesiastical  semitmrv, 

and  several  schools.     In  the  Carrara  Academy,  which  was  founded  by 

.rrara,  lectures  are  given  on  painting  and  architecture; 

in  connection  with  it  there  are  collections  of  paintings,  medallions, 

cMta,  Ac.     There  are  also  in  the  town  a  house  ..f  in.ln-try,  an  asylum 

•'orming  young  vagrants,  and  several  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

Bergamo  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  large  silk-mum- 

•     • 

The  foundation  of  Bergnmum  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  Orobii, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  a  •  uscans.  Tl. 

Chuls  lnva-1  f  Bcrgomum  is  a 

'.  In  later  writers  the  name  is  corruptly  given 

as  Perynmtu  and  Beryame.     Bergomnm  under  th.-  empire  became  an 
important  manicipml  town,  and  seems  to  have  dc. 
wealth  from  the  copper  mini-  in  its  territory.     It  was  burnt  l>j 
B.C.  452.     It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Longobards,  and  again 
destroy ed  about  the  year  »00  by  the  Hungarians.    In  the  1  Oth  . 
Armilph  king  and  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  made  it  a  county, 
of  which  he  gave  the  investiti,..    t.,   the  bi<hop.      It  became 
the  town.  .  •  ird  league  against  Frederick  Barbaroasa,  and, 

rthe  pmce  of  Constance,  secured  its  own  independence.     It  sn: 

afterwards  during  the  factions  of  the  Om-lphs  and  Ohibelines,  and  in 

«J?*U7  ft  became  subject  to  the  dominion  of  ;l  chief  called 

PJP0  Torr..-.ni.  *«  «««-«i  '-y  the  Visoonti  of  Mil.in.it  th..  l--gimmiK 

4th  century,  and  passed  successively  under  the  tyranny  of 


several  n.itive  and  foreign  chiefs,  until  at  last,  in  1 4  27,  its  citizens  g»re 
themselves  up  voluntarily  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  to  which  Bergamo 
r.-m-iued  firmly  attached  till  the  destruction  of  that  republic  by 
Bonaparte  in 

BKHGAUA.     [ ' 

BERGEN,  a  town  and  port  in  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  is  situated 
in  62"  23'  N.  lat.,  6°  20'  E.  long.  At  an  early  period,  attracted  Li- 
the prolific  fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  particularly  by  tin-  herring- 

.1  number  of  fishermen  were  induced  to  settle  round  a  c 
the  North  Sea,  on  a  part  of  which  the  town  of  Bergen  is  now  built. 
Its  convenient  situation  for  trade  induced  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Norway,  Olaf  Kyrre,  to  enlarge  the  place  and  to  build  a  regular  town 
there  in  1069  or  1070. 

The    island    of    Askoen,    situated   about  three    miles    from    the 
town,  forms  a  bulwark  against  the  sea,  and  incloses  the  large  bay 
livcfjordcn,  which,   dividing  into  two  branches   called   Vaag. . 
Puddeflorden,  encircles  the  town.     The  town  is  built  on  a  pr 
tory,  ii-'  round  that  part  of  the  bay  called  Vaagen, 

c,  institutes  the  harbour.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town  are  two  lakes, 
Lille  and  Store  Lungegaard-  nU-uting  with  the  Pnd- 

dcfjord,  so  that  the  town  is  almost  entirely  mrroaoded  by  wat. 
only  joins  the  mainland  on  the  n». 

by  high  mountains,  the  highest  summit  of  which  t  \  nbuut 

2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Many  commercial  privileges  were  granted,  and  \. 
tutions  established  in  the  town  during  the  reign  of  Olaf  Kyr: 
likewise  adorned  it  with  several  magnificent  buildings,  among  which 
was   Christ  church,  the  first   Christian  temple   erected   in   1. 
which  is  described  as  having  been  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ai . 
ture.     It  was  pulled  down  in  1531.     The  palace  (Kongsgaarden)  was 
also  built  in  his  reign,  and  was  situated  on  the  spot  on  which  the 
fortress  now  stands.     This  fort,  which  has  been  several  times  destroyed 
by  fire,  was  remodelled,  and  made  a  regular  fortress  in  1 ' 

A  commercial  treaty  was  entered  into  with  England  in  the  year 
1217,  the  first  of  the  kind  which  England  made  with  any  foreign 
power. 

During  the  12th  and  18th  centuries,  for  a  peri  it  ISO 

years,  Bergen  was  a  sort  of  residence  for  the  ancient  king- 
a  circumstance  which  greatly  contributed  to  its  prosperity.  Trade 
was  carried  on  partly  with  Nordlandine,  partly  with  the  islands  of 
Fterde,  the  Orkneys,  Iceland,  and  Greenland.  In  the  year  127>  the 
German  merchants  of  the  Hanse  Towns  obtained  permission  to 
in  and  trade  with  Bergen,  by  whom  the  English  and  Scotch  merchants 
who  had  settled  there  were  gradually  displaced,  and  at  lost  entirely 
expelled  in  the  year  1312.  The  situation  of  Bergen  was  then  of  great 
importance  aa  the  central  point  for  the  whole  trade  of  \orwny.  The 
privileges  of  the  Hanse  merchants  were  confirmed  and  extended  in 
1348  by  King  Magnus  Smek.  From  tlii  .icquired  a  coin 

plete  ascendancy  in  the  town,  supplair  --very 

branch  of  commerce  (even  that  with  Nordlandine,  although  tli 
po.-itively  interdicted  them),  and  usurped  an  almost  despot 
o\ert.he  townsmen  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

About  the  year  1435  the  Hanseatics  formed  a  fixed  trading  estab- 
lishment in  Bergen    called    the  '  Hanscatic  Contoir,'   whose   . 
servants,   &c.,   under  the   immediate  supcrini 
Towns,   frequently   set  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  com 
defiance,  and  carried  things  so  far  as  to  fortify  their  own   ipi.!. 
the  town,  which,  as  it  occupied  the  whole  quay,  gave  them  tli 
plete  command  of  the  harbour,    fn  their  lawless  vio;  .-nelly 

put  to  death  on  the  1st  of  September  1455  the  governor  ( ' 
and  Bishop  Torleif,  who  had  incurred  th.  <iro,  together  with 

sixty  other  persons  who  bad  taken  refuge  in  a  com.-. it.  which  ww 
burnt  at  the  same  time.     To  prevent  their  forming  alliances  with  the 
inhabitants,  they  were  prevented  by  their  statutes  from  marrying,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  a  licentiousness  that  exceeded  nil '. 
became  prevalent  in  the  town.     In  their  in-  .«-:mls 

/.•ii"  they  were  join.  <l  by  a  great  number  of  foreign 
who  had  likewise  established  themselves  in  a  separate  quarter  of  1],,. 
town,  where  they  also  exercised  unlimited  dominion.     The  oppressed 
frequently  presented  their  complaint*  '•  ntj  but 

their  wrongs  were  not  redressed  until  Krederiek  II.  of  Denmark,  on 
the  25th  of  July  1.10U  issue. I  '  'de-rise  Recess,'  , 

placed  more  definite  limit*  t  : leges  of  the  Hanseatics,  and 

became  a  law,  according  to  which  the  quarrels  between  the  Hanseatics 
and  the  citizens  were  decided.  This  Act  entirely  broke  the  supremacy 
of  the  Hanseatics,  "1  a  severe  shock  from 

the  vigorous  conduct  of  Walkendorff,  who  wn  -.  ivcnior  in 

1656,  and  became  afterwards  celebrated  f..i-  .!.  the 

astronomer  Tycho  Brahe.     Other  natjoi  mish, 

A.-,  now  began  to  trade  with  Bergon,  and  in  the  beneficial  results  which 
follow.  rt., ok.  Although  the  Hanseatic  confederacy 

was  dissolved  in  1630,  Hamburg,  L<ubeck,  ami  lin-nn-n  -till  continued 
to  posses*  extensive  privileges  in  Bergen  ;  but  as  the  citizens  got  pos- 
session "f  th  oum  on  th..  ijii.iy,  their  power  and  influence 
gradually  declined.  In  1763,  when  the  last  of  these  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  citizen,  the  only  remnant  of  the  influence  of  foreigners, 
which  had  continued  during  four  centuries,  entire!  red. 

The  trade  of  Bergen  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  the  internal 
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and  the  foreign  trade.  Of  the  first,  that  with  the  northern  provinces 
of  Norway,  called  Nordlandine,  is  the  most  important.  These  pro- 
vinces receive  from  Bergen  the  greater  part  both  of  the  necessaries 
and  the  luxuries  of  life.  In  return,  Bergen  receives  from  them 
large  quantities  of  fish,  herrings,  roes,  fish-oil,  tallow,  skins, 
feathers,  Ac.,  all  of  which  articles  are  brought  by  the  Nordlandmen 
themselves  in  their  own  vessels  to  Bergen.  They  come  to  Bergen 
twice  a  year  with  their  own  yachts,  the  first  time  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  June,  and  a  second  time  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  middle  of  September.  The  yachts  are  differently  constructed 
from  other  vessels.  In  respect  to  their  tonnage  they  are  equal  to  very 
large  vessels ;  but  notwithstanding  their  long  and  perilous  navigation 
they  are  all  open  and  clinker-built.  They  stow  in  general  from  3000 
to  6000  voger  of  fish  (a  vog  =  about  40  Ibs.),  but  there  are  some  which 
can  stow  10,000  voger.  At  the  stem  they  have  a  high  and  spacious 
cabin  ;  the  bow  is  likewise  very  high,  and  they  have  no  bowsprit. 
Between  the  cabin  and  the  bows  the  vessels  are  very  wide,  but  not  very 
high ;  when  they  are  loading,  a  number  of  long  poles  are  placed  on  both 
sides,  against  which  boards  are  laid  in  a  horizontal  position.  Between 
this  feuci'  the  cargo  is  stowed,  which  then  rises  from  six  to  eight 
yards  above  the  water,  although  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  hardly 
two  feet  above  the  sea.  This  description  of  vessels  may  be  distin- 
guished from  others  by  their  having  two  large  black  squares  in  the 
upper  cornera  of  the  sail,  the  origin  of  which  custom  is  not  known. 
Each  yacht  has  a  crew  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve,  according  to  her  size. 
Although  the  navigation  is  long  and  dangerous  for  open  and  heavy- 
laden  vessels,  they  are  very  seldom  wrecked  or  lost :  they  sail  only 
when  they  have  fair  wind  along  the  coast ;  when  it  is  contrary  they 
take  in  sail  and  come  to  anchor. 

The  fishing  in  Nordlandine,  which  gives  rise  to  the  chief  part  of 
the  coasting-trade  with  Bergen,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  winter  and  the 
summer  fishing,  of  which  the  former  is  the  more  important.  The 
fish  chiefly  taken  is  the  large  cod-fish,  called  in  Norwegian '  skrei '  (A  ccttua 
i:ulyarii),  which  is  found  in  immense  quantities  round  the 
^  of  Lofoden  (68°  30'  N.  lat.).  In  the  beginning  of  February 
the  fish  arrive  in  large  shoals  (fiskebjerg,  '  mountains  of  fish ')  in  layers 
one  over  the  other,  and  several  yards  in  thickness.  They  are  found 
by  means  of  a  lead,  and  the  shoals  are  so  dense  that  it  is  with  some 
difficulty  that  the  lead  is  sunk  through  them.  Sometimes  the  fish 
come  so  near  the  land  that  one  end  of  the  net  is  fastened  on  shore. 
At  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  the  fish  leave  the  banks 
and  return  to  the  ocean. 

To  this  fishing  the  peasantry  come  from  the  whole  of  Nordland 
and  Finmarken  in  their  boats  and  yachts ;  and  many  other  vessels 
from  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  and  the  towns  in  Nordlandine,  in  order  to 
:v  ti.ih,  which  they  afterwards  prepare  as  stockfish,  and  roes. 
From  Helgoland,  and  that  part  of  the  district  of  Salten  to  the  south 
of  Foldtmfjord,  the  fishermen  come  to  Lofoden  in  yachts ;  those  from 
the  northern  and  nearer  districts  come  only  in  boats.  The  fishermen 
divide  themselves  into  baadlaug,  or  boat-guilds,  who  fish  in  common 
and  divide  the  produce  according  to  certain  regulations.  A  boat-guild 
consists  of  two  boats,  each  with  ten  oars  and  five  men.  Every  twenty 
or  thirty  of  these  boat-guilds  have  a  yacht  in  common.  During  the 
fishing  the  yacht  remains  at  the  fishery,  and  is  used  as  a  sort  of  maga- 
zine by  the  fishermen.  When  the  fishing  is  ended  the  livers  and  roes 
are  salted  down  in  barrels  and  put  on  board  the  yachts.  On  the 
return  of  the  yacht  to  the  harbour  from  which  it  is  freighted,  the 
liver  is  unloaded,  boiled,  and  converted  into  oiL  It  is  then  reshipped, 
together  with  the  prepared  fish  that  may  chance  to  have  remained 
from  the  former  year;  after  which  the  yacht  proceeds  to  Bergen. 
The  yacht  on  its  return  enters  its  harbour,  takes  on  board  the  empty 
liver-barrels,  fishing-implements,  &c.  required  for  the  winter  fishing, 
and  sails  to  Lofoden,  where  the  dried  rund-fish  is  embarked  and  car- 
ried to  Bergen ;  and  on  returning  from  this  voyage  the  task  of  the 
fishermen  is  finished  for  that  year.  The  produce  of  the  fishing  is 
divided  for  each  boat-guild  into  eleven  parts,  of  which  every  man 
receives  one  ;  the  eleventh  part  is  divided  between  the  owners  of  the 
yacht  and  the  proprietors  of  the  boats.  The  arrangements  connected 
with  the  fishing,  and  the  preparing  and  marketing  of  the  produce,  are 
all  conducted  under  strict  regulations,  and  are  matters  of  high  import- 
the  Norwegians. 

When  the  fishing-season  at  Lofoden  is  over,  the  place  becomes  as 
desolate  as  it  was  before  animated ;  but  when  the  fish  is  to  be  taken 
down  it  becomes  lively  again.  This  period,  as  appointed  by  law, 
commences  on  the  12th  of  June,  previous  to  which  it  is  prohibited 
i-  penalty  of  fines  to  remove  the  fish.  Considering  the  scarcity 
of  money  amongst  a  people  whose  manner  of  life  is  so  simple  and 
primitive  as  that  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry,  the  capital  embarked 
by  them  in  the  fisheries,  amounting  to  about  a  million  dollars,  must 
appear  very  considerable. 

Although  the  fishing  at  Lofoden  is  productive,  the  net  income  of 
each  individual  is  not  very  considerable,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  fishermen  and  partly  owing  to  the  damage  which  the 
expensive  utensils  suffer  from  storms  and  other  contingencies.  The 
income  of  each  man  has  been  estimated  at  about  48  dollars  on 
an  average ;  from  which,  deducting  27  dollars  for  expenses,  the 
average  net  profit  for  each  will  be  21  dollars,  or  about  32.  1U». 
sterling. 


It  may  be  remarked  that  the  produce  of  the  fishing  depends  much 
on  good  boats  and  utensils,  as  well  as  on  experienced  and  orderly 
fishermen.  As  they  are  generally  obliged  to  bring  their  fish  to  Bergen 
or  Trondhjem,  they  may  chance  to  lose  the  whole  or  to  have  the 
greater  part  of  it  damaged  by  bad  weather. 

Although  the  Nordlandman  could  take  his  produce  to  towns  much 
nearer  to  the  fishing-ground  than  Bergen,  such  as  Trondhjem, 
Christiansand,  and  Molde,  yet  it  answers  his  purpose  better  to 
proceed  to  Bergen,  a  distance  of  about  500  miles ;  for  then  he  obtains 
not  only  a  sale  for  his  produce,  but  also  a  market  where  there  is 
sufficient  competition  among  the  buyers  to  prevent  a  depression  in 
prices,  and  where  he  can  at  the  cheapest  rate  be  provided  with  the 
articles  which  he  requires.  In  exchange-  for  their  fish,  the  Nordland- 
men purchase  in  Bergen  com,  meal,  oaken  barrels,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
different  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury. 

Every  Nordlandman  who  brings  his  produce  to  Bergen  has 
generally  a  certain  merchant  there  who  buys  it  of  him,  and  supplies 
him  in  return  with  such  articles  as  he  may  require,  or  with  ready 
money.  Most  commonly  the  merchant  remains  his  creditor,  and  has 
then  a  claim  on  the  produce  of  the  following  year's  fishing.  Thus 
the  Nordlandmen  are  continually  in  debt  to  the  merchants  of 
Bergen,  though  not  so  much  now  as  formerly.  That  the  facility  of 
obtaining  credit  should  incline  the  men  to  luxuries  equally  dangerous 
to  their  morals  and  unfavourable  to  economy  is  a  very  natural 
consequence. 

The  annual  arrival  at  Bergen  of  the  fishing  vessels  from  Nordland 
occasions  extraordinary  life  in  the  port  and  on  the  quays ;  the  harbour 
is  often  crowded  with  from  600  to  700  vessels  of  70  to  200  tons 
burden,  besides  larger  foreign  vessels  waiting  to  receive  their  cargoes 
from  them.  Frequently  the  whole  night  is  employed  in  transporting, 
packing,  and  preparing  goods,  so  that  this  season  may  be  considered 
as  a  continual  fair. 

The  trade  of  Bergen  with  the  other  parts  of  Norway  is  by  no  means 
so  important  as  that  with  Nordland.  From  the  interior  of  the 
country  Bergen  receives  iron  manufactures,  glass,  tiles,  &c. ;  from  the 
towns  in  the  diocese  of  Trondhjem,  some  copper,  with  millstones 
and  grindstones. 

Of  foreign  trade  that  with  the  Baltic  is  very  considerable. 
Bergen  exports  thither  large  quantities  of  fish  and  skins ;  receiving 
in  return  hemp,  glue,  hops,  canvass,  linen,  &c.  The  trade  with 
Denmark  is  extensive,  but  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  Danish 
vessels,  which  bring  corn,  pork,  and  other  provisions.  From 
Hamburg,  Bergen  is  largely  supplied  with  merceries,  cloth,  cotton 
goods,  and  colonial  articles  of  every  description,  which  far  exceed 
the  value  of  Norwegian  produce  exported  to  Hamburg.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  carried  on  with  Holland:  the  Dutch  import 
herrings  to  a  large  amount,  dyes,  drugs,  linseed-oil,  cheese,  paper, 
and  files,  the  value  of  which  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  articles 
which  they  take  in  return.  With  England  the  trade  is  of  less 
importance  than  formerly  ;  coals,  cloth,  and  manufactured  goods  are 
received  in  exchange  for  fish,  lobsters,  tallow,  and  skins.  Sweden 
supplies  Bergen  in  her  own  vessels  with  iron,  nails,  vitriol,  alum,  and 
staves,  taking  in  return  fish,  particularly  what  is  called  the  spring- 
herring.  From  France  Bergen  imports  salt,  wines,  brandy,  colonial 
articles,  &c.,  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  sends  thither  large  quanti- 
ties of  fish,  oil,  salted  roes  for  the  sardine  fishing,  and  planks :  this 
trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  native  vessels.  Bergen  has  considerable 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  imports  consist  of  salt,  sweet-oil, 
wines,  and  fruits ;  the  exports  of  large  quantities  of  dry-fish  and 
klip-fish,  of  which  there  is  a  very  considerable  consumption  in 
Catholic  countries  during  the  fasts. 

Bergen  exports  annually  rund-  or  stock-fish,  or  dried  cod  to  the  value 
of  about  2,000,000  dollars.  The  herring-fisheries  of  Bergen  yield  about 
450,000  barrels  a  year.  The  total  exports  from  Bergen  in  1849  were 
562,235  voger  of  dried-fish;  126,690  voger  of  salt-fish;  306,037 
barrels  of  herrings;  19,107  Ibs.  offish-roes;  39,189  casks  of  white 
and  brown  train-oil.  The  imports  were  183,130  casks  of  salt; 
130,073  barrels  of  rye;  240.035  barrels  of  barley.  There  is  regular 
communication  with  Christiania  and  other  Norwegian  ports  by 
steam-vessels. 

Bergen  has  been  several  times  visited  by  great  calamities  :  in  the 
years  1348  and  1350  the  black  pestilence,  which  was  brought  thither 
by  an  English  vessel,  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
At  various  dates,  in  the  years  1618,  1629,  and  1637,  the  plague 
destroyed  about  3000  of  the  inhabitants  each  time.  Bergen  has  also 
frequently  suflered  .by  fire,  of  which  two  instances  may  be  named- 
one  which  occurred  in  1488,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town, 
including  11  parish  churches,  was  destroyed;  and  one  that  happened 
on  the  19th  of  May  1702,  whereby  nearly  the  whole  town  was  agaiii 
reduced  to  ashes. 

The  town  is  the  residence  of  the  high  bailiff  and  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  It  is  likewise  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  second  instance. 
There  are  five  churches  in  the  town,  of  which  the  cathedral  is  the 
most  considerable.  The  German  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is 
the  oldest  of  the  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  It  has  two  towers. 
The  altar-piece,  which  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  is  elaborately 
carved.  The  font  is  in  the  form  of  a  flying  angel,  carved,  the  size  of 
life,  and  coloured,  holding  the  basin  in  the  extended  hands.  The 
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figure  i»  lowered  from  the  roof  in  front  of  the  altar.     Bergen  ha*  one 
Latin    school;    one    burgher    school;    several    other   school 
public  libraries ;  a  national  mumum  ;  hospital ;  poor-house  ;  a  house 

roction ;  a  prison  for  greater  criminals ;  a  public  treasury ; 
a  national  bonk ;  a  savings  bonk ;  and  other  public  institution*. 

are  also  in  the  town  several  tobacco  manufactories,  distilleries, 
and  rope-yards.  Outside  the  entrance-gate,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
port,  i*  a  public  garden,  much  resorted  to  in  summer.  Bergen  is 
fortified,  but  the  fortifications  are  not  of  great  strength. 

The  Mtiintion,  viewed  from  the  sea,  is  strikingly  picturesque ;  the 
town  extends  itself  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  round  the 
harbour,  which  is  constantly  animated  with  boats  and  vessels.  The 
houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  timber,  and  painted  white.  A 
water-cask  is  usually  placed  at  the  door,  in  case  of  fire.  Considerable 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  town  of  late  years;  the  streets 
have  been  enlarged  and  many  good  houses  erected.  The  streets  are 
generally  well  paved.  The  market-place  is  a  handsome  square, 
planted  with  trees  and  surrounded  by  fine  buildings. 

Bergen  being  up  till  a  very  recent  period,  if  not  still,  the  most 

••rable  commercial  town  in  Norway,  is  consequently  possessed 
of  £n-at  wealth.  Since  Christiania  has  become  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment nnd  of  the  university,  that  city  has  rapidly  risen  in  commercial 
f.'id  general  importance,  while  Bergen  has  on  the  whole  remained 
stationary,  although  its  trade  is  still  equal  to  that  of  Christiania. 
The  population  of  Bergen  in  1847  was  about  25,000.  The  inhabitants 
in  general  direct  their  attention  to  trading  pursuits. 

The  climate  is  usually  humid  and  rainy,  but  not  unwholesome ; 
the  winter  is  seldom  so  severe  as  to  freeze  the  harbour.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  orchards  in  Bergen  and  the  surrounding  districts, 
and  there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  fruit  here  than  in  any  other  port 
of  Norway. 

imunicotion  from  Norway.) 

HITS,  Diocese  of,  comprehends  the  western  part  of 
Norway,  including  the  mainland  and  islands  along  the  coast,  of 
which  some  are  inhabited,  others  not,  with  a  population  of  about 
200,000.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Trondhjem,  E.  by  Christiania,  S.  by 
Cliristinnsand,  and  \V.  by  the  ocean.  The  mainland  is  almost  every- 

intersected  by  deep  gulfs  confined  between  high  mountain.?, 
DTI  which  there  in  in  general  little  wood  but  good  pasturage.  The 
habitations  are  situated  in  the  valleys  between  the  mountains  or  on 

ides,  and  sometimes  near  their  summits.  Along  the  gulfs  and 
valleys  there  is  in  many  places  level  ground  and  good  corn-fields.  In 
general  agriculture  is  very  backward,  and  although  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  times  by  the  peasants  adopting  a  better  system, 
yet  there  are  few  parishes  which  are  not  annually  necessitated 

•••   corn.      Copper  and  iron   ores  are   found   in   many   places, 

•  nation  and  the  want  of  wood  prevent  in  some  measure 

•   inivle  use  of.     Mnrblc  is  found  in  several  places.     The 

principal  branches  of  industry  are  fishing   on  the  const,  especially 

for  herrings,  and  breeding  cattle  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf*.     Tho 

largest  gulfs  are  Hardangerfjdrd,  or  Bommelfj<5rd,  83  miles  in  length, 

•  ."Itffj.'.nl,  the  entrance  to  the  city  of  Beix 

Sognefjord.  Tho  principal  river,  called  Leerdala  Elv,  has  its  source 
in  the  mountains  of  Fille  Fjeld,  and  empties  itself  into  a  branch  of 
the  K-'  Tin-  dioce*e  is  divided  into  three  amts,  or  provinces, 

which,  with  their  area  and  population  arc  as  follows : — 

Amts.  Area  In  «q.  milcn.  Pop.  In  1843. 

I'.rnjcnhnm,  R 5780  116,989 

Bercrahuni,  N 67IS  77,978 

8001  M,.11I 


Total  .         .     .     18,4ai  378,981 

It  must  be  remarked  however  that  only  the  Sondmocr  district  of 
Romsdals  belonged  to  Ilergenhuus ;  more  than  half  of  this  aint 
belonged  to  the  stift,  or  diocese,  of  Trondhjem.  The  only  barony  in 
Norway,  Rnsendahl,  is  situated  in  this  diocese.  There  is  no  other 
city  than  Bergen. 

(Communication  from  Norway.) 

.  OP-ZOOM,  a  town  and  strong  forti™  in  North  Ilrabant, 
on    th..   little  river  Zoom,  and  Dear  the  right  bank  of  the  eastern 
branch  ..(   tin-  Srh.-ld-'.     It  in  situated  |n.rtly  ..n  a  ri»ini(    51 
»urround<>d  in  great  measure  by  marshes  and  sands,  which  are  over- 
flowed at  high  water  and  add  to  the  strength  of  its  defences.      It 
once  formed  part  of  the  barony  of  Breda,  but  was  created  into  a 
separate    marquisate    by  Charles  V.      It  was    one   of   the   strong- 
hold* of  the  statea-general  of  the  united  provinces  in  their  war  against 
the  Hpaniords.    The  Prince  of  Parma  besieged  it  in  vain  In  1688,  and 
tho  Marquis  of  SpinoU  likewise  failed  before  it  in  1622,  after  §us- 
Uining  great  loss.    Afterwards  the  famous  engineer  Coehorn  increased 
•iticatinns,  and  it  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  impregnable 
fortress.     In  1747  however  the  French,  commanded  by  the  Count  of 
'lol,    took    it  by  storm.      When   the   French   under   Oeneral 
'iohagru  invaded  Holland    in   1TH5  Bergon-op  Zoom  surrendered  to 
Jbem.     The  English  general.  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  attempted  to  carry 
t  by  snrpriw,  in  the  night  of  the  8th  of  March  1814,  but  was  npulsed 
with  great  lost. 

The  town  stands  in  61*  W  N.  Ut,  4'  17'  K  long.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  BM  invket-pUo.  and  other  squares :  the  population  is 


al»nt  7300.  Earthenware  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able trade  in  anchovies.  There  are  two  arsenals,  a  town-hall,  and  a 
school  of  architecture  in  the  town.  Besides  the  for  round 

the  town  there  are  several  outer  forts  connected  with  it.  Ilergvn-op- 
Zoom  is  17  miles  N.N.\V.  from  Antwerp,  and  21  miloe  W.S.W.  from 
Bn  !  ,. 


HKIK.rKS. 

KKKKKI.KY,    Gloucestershire,    a  market-town   and   borough  by 
prescription,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Berkeley,  is  eituatcd  on  a 
small  stream  called  the  Avon,  which  falls  into  the  Severn  a  in  l 
a  half  from  the  town,  in  51°  42'   N.  la-  A.  loiiK.,   1'. 

S.S.W.  from  (JliiucesU-T,  113  mile*  W.  by  N.  from  ]..  •   '  in.      I 
Rood  station  of  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  railway,  which  in  about 
3  miles  K.  from  the  town,  is  110  mil'-'  from  London.    Tin 
of  the  borough  in  1851  was  949;  of  the  entire  parish  41144.      Tim 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

This  place,  according  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  must  have  1" 
great  extent,  population,  and  opulence,  the  town  itself  being  a  royal 
demesne  and  free  borough  held  of  the  crown  ;  and  iti  that  survey 
this  town  is  one  of  the  only  two  places  in  the  county  of  Gloucester 
which  arc  stated  to  havo  a  market,  Tewkesbury  being  the 
Here  also  in  early  times  was  a  wealthy  nunnery. 

Formerly   there   was    carried   on   a   considerable   trade   in   coals, 
brought  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  small  vessels,  wlii 
can  conie  up  to  the  town  ;  but  this  trade  has  considerably  de. 
The  surrounding  country  consists  almost  entirely  of  rich  meadow- 
lands,  and  the  Vale  of  Berkeley  has  Ion 

for  its  excellent  cheese.     There  is  some  trade  in  timber  and  malt. 
The  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  is  a  very  large  and  han< 
structure  partly  of  the  early  English  style.     Tim  wc.it  window  i 
nnd  vc'.y  beautiful.     A  simple  tablet  in  the  chancel  marks  the  burial- 
place  of  Jenncr,  the   discoverer  of  vaccination,  who  was   o   native 
of  this  town.      The   tower,  which   is  square   and    modern,  h 
bells,  and   is   situated   at  some  distance  from  the  i-lmrcli.      There 
are  in  the  town  chapels  belonging  to  Dissenter*,  and  an  endowed 
school. 

Tuesday  is  the  market  day  ;  and  cattle-markets  are  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  April  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  November.     The  fairs 
are  on  the  14th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  December.     The  market 
was  erected  in  1825. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town,  at  Sharpness  Point  (a  long, 
low,   projecting  rock  on   the   eastern   bank   of  the  Severn),   is  the 
entrance  into  the  Gloucester   and  Berkeley  Canal.      This  c:i- 
18  feet  deep  and  60  feet  in  width,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  000 
tons  burdrn. 

Berkeley   Castle   is  situated  at  the  ninth-cast   side  of  the 
About  the  year  1150  this   buildin  •  'ite.l    by    Henry    II.    to 

Robert  Fitzhardinge,  govern  1  (who  was  descended  from 

the  kings  of  Denmark),  with   power  to  rgc  it. 

Maurice,  the  son  of  Robert,   was  the  first  of 
dwelt  at  Berkeley.     He  assumed  the  name  of 

the  castle.     Berkeley  Castle  stand*  mi  .m  .m;,  town, 

and  commands  an  .  iew  of  the  Severn  and  tlio  neighl 

country.     It  is  a  tolerably  perfect  specimen  of  a  castellated  building; 
Iwing  in  complete  repair  and   not  ruinous   in  any  part.      It 
irregular  pile,  consisting  of  a  keep  and  various  embattled  building*, 
-urround  a  court  of  about  140  yards  in  cir<  Thu 

chief  ornament  of  thin  court  is  the  fine  exterior  of  the  baronial  hall, 
which  is  a  noble  room  in  excellent  preservation  ;  adjoining  it  is  the 
chapel. 

The  keep  is  nearly  circular  ;  it  has  one  square  tower  and  thn  >• 
semicircular  ones.  In  one  of  the  towers  of  the  keep  is  a  dungeon 
chamber  28  feet  deep,  without  light  or  aperture  of  any  kind  except 
at  the  top  :  in  shape  it  resembles  the  letter  D,  and  the  entrance  to  it 
is  through  a  trap  door  in  the  floor  of  the  room  over  it.  The  great 
staircase  loading  to  the  keep  i  •  >:n  -.  and  on  th,. 

right  of  it,  approached  l,y  :i  kind  of  gallery,  U  the  room  in  which 
from  its  great  strength  audits  isolate*  I'.nly 

•d    that    Kdward    II.  Wan    lnlinlel.il,  on  th"  '_'!  *t.  of    Septcliilicr 

l:'._7.  It  is  stated  by  Holinshed  that  the  shrieks  of  the  !,nr,-  were 
heard  in  the  town  ;  but  from  the  situation  of  the  castle  anil  tin: 
great  thickness  of  its  walls,  that  is  quite  impossible, 

Tho  then  Lord  Berkeley  was  acquitted  of  any  active  ; 
in  the  measures  which  caused  the  death  of  th<>  king  ;    Imi    shortly 
afterwards  he  entertained  Queen  Isabella  and  1  r  Mortimer 

at  the  castle.     This  Lord  Berkeley  kept  twelve  knights  to  was 
his  person,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  two  set  i  page. 

He  had  twenty-four  esquires,  each  having  an  under  servant 
horse.  In  this  castle  royal  visitors  have  been  several  times  enter- 
tained. In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  the  castle  was  garrisoned  on 
the  side  of  the  king,  and  kept  all  the  surrounding  country  in  awe  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  besieged  by  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Kill-rendered  after  a  defence  of  nine  days.  On  the  north  of  the 
castle  is  a  very  perfect  vestige  of  the  ancient  fosse,  which  is  now  quite 
dry,  and  has  some  very  fine  elms  and  other  trees  growing  in  it.  A 
terrace  goes  nearly  round  the  castle. 
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BERKHAMPSTEAD,  or  BERKHAMSTED  ST.  PETER'S, 
frequently  called  GREAT  BERKHAMPSTEAD,  Hertfordshire,  a 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Berk- 
hamsted  and  hundred  of  Dacorum,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Bulborn  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which 
here  run  together  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  high  road;  in  51°  45' 
N.  Int.,  0°  33'  W.  long. ;  25  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Hertford ;  264  miles 
N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  28  miles  by  the  North-Western 
railway.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  3395.  The  living 
1»  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of 
Rochester.  It  ia  in  the  gift  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Berkhamsted 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  10  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of 
24,933  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  12,533. 

The  town  seems  to  be  of  Saxon  origin :  the  name  is  certainly 
Saxon,  although  its  etymology  is  variously  derived.  The  addition  of 
St.  Peter's  distinguishes  it  from  Berkhamsted  St.  Mary's,  otherwise 
Northchurch,  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  a  palace  which  the  kings  of 
Mercia  had  here  may  probably  be  ascribed  the  growth  if  not  the 
origin  of  the  town.  William  the  Conqueror  was  met  here  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings  by  Frederick,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  who  caused 
the  tree.-  that  grew  by  the  roadside  to  be  cut  down  and  thrown  across 
the  way.  Subsequently  William  met  the  nobles  and  prelates  at 
Berkhamsted,  and  in  compliance  with  their  demands  took  an  oath  to 
rule  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  country.  It  is 
matter  of  history  how  little  William  regarded  this  oath  when  he  had 
firmly  seated  himself  on  the  throne.  William's  half-brother,  the  Earl 
of  Moreton,  got  possession  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Berkhamfited. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  the  castle  and  manor  reverted  to  the  crown. 
Henry  II.  held  his  court  here  at  one  time,  and  granted  peculiar  and 
very  valuable  privileges  and  immunities  "to  the  men  and  merchants  of 
the  honour  of  \Vallingford  and  Berkhamsted  St.  Peter's."  The  castle 
was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  was  afterwards  besieged 
by  Louis  the  Dauphin  of  France.  The  besieged  held  out  till  the 
king  sent  them  orders  to  surrender.  When  Edward  III.,  in  the  28th 
year  of  his  reign,  created  his  eldest  son  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  the  castle  and  manor  of  Berkhamsted  were  given 
to  him  "  to  hold  to  him,  and  the  heirs  of  him,  and  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  kings  of  England,  and  the  dukes  of  the  said  place."  Accordingly 
the  property  has  since  descended  from  the  crown  to  the  successive 
princes  of  Wales,  under  whom  it  has  for  the  last  three  centuries  been 
leased  out  to  different  persons. 

The  mansion-house,  now  called  Berkhamsted  Place,  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  early  in  the  17th  century. 
The  greatest  part  of  this  mansion  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  1601, 
nnd  only  about  a  third  part  was  afterwards  repaired,  which  forms 
the  present  residence.  The  castle  itself  was  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  town ;  the  buildings  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  massive  fragments 
of  wall,  but  enough  remains  to  evince  the  ancient  strength  and 
importance  of  the  fortress. 

At  the  parliaments  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  llth  and  13th  of 
I'M  ward  III.,  Berkhamsted  had  two  representatives,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  such  return  from  this  place  on  any  other  occasion. 

The  town  of  Berkhamsted  consists  of  two  streets,  High  Street  and 
Castle  Street.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  mostly  of  brick,  and 
irregularly  built,  but  there  are  several  handsome  residences.  The 
town  Is  lighted  with  gaa.  The  church,  which  is  cruciform,  with  a 
pqitare  embattled  tower  rising  from  the  intersection,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  The  style  is  chiefly  perpendicular.  Various 
small  chapels  and  chantries  were  founded  here  previous  to  the 
Reformation,  and  are  still  partially  divided  from  the  body  of  the 
church.  Among  other  interesting  monuments  in  the  church  is  one 
in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Cowper  the  poet,  who  was  born  at  the 
parsonage-house,  his  father  Dr.  John  Cowper  being  then  rector  of 
the  parish.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have 
places  of  worship. 

Numerous  donations  have  been  made  to  this  parish  for  the  erection 
of  nlmshouses  and  otherwise  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  Free  Grammar  school  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of 
I'M  ward  III.  The  present  school-house,  a  large  and  substantial  brick 
building  near  the  church,  was  erected  at  the  time  of  its  foundation. 
Tin!  Warden  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  is  visitor  under  the 
charter  of  Edward  VI.  The  annual  income  from  endowment  is  now 
al*>ut  'jjftl.  a  year.  The  salary  of  the  master,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  crown,  varies  according  to  the  number  of  boys,  but  has  lately 
been  upwards  of  SOOl.  For  a  long  time  this  foundation  was 
altogether  inefficient ;  but  it  has  been  recently  restored.  The  number 
of  scholars  in  1852  was  64,  of  whom  59  were  'foundationers.' 

A  Charity  school  was  founded  in  1727  under  the  will  of  Thomas 
Bourne,  who  bequeathed  60001.  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
a  Hchooi.  The  property  now  yields  about  3001.  a  year.  Under  this 
charity  20  boys  and  10  girls  are  taught,  clothed,  and  provided  with 
books ;  their  parents  also  receive  1«.  a  week  each.  There  are 
National  and  Infant  schools,  supported  in  part  by  voluntary  contri- 
l.Hti'iiia  and  in  part  by  an  endowment  from  the  late  Counter  of 
Rridgewater.  There  is  also  a  mechanics  institute. 

The  petty  Reunions  for  the  Berkhamsted  division  are  held  in  the 
town.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the 
Monday  previous  to  Ash-Wednesday,  Whit-Monday,  August  5th 


September  29th,  and  October  llth,  the  last  two  being  statute  fairs. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  straw-plaiting.  Malting  is 
carried  on.  There  is  an  iron-fouudry.  The  making  of  shovels, 
powder  and  shaving  boxes,  spoons,  and  other  articles  of  wood, 
employs  some  of  the  inhabitants. 

BERKSHIRE,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  our  older  topographers, 
BARKSHIRE,  an  English  county  in  the  midland  district,  lying 
between  51°  20'  and  51°  48'  N.  lat.,  0°  35'  and  1°  43'  W.  long.  It 
is  included  within  the  basin  of  the  Thames  ;  which  river  forms,  in 
its  sinuous  course  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lechlade  in  Glouces- 
tershire to  below  Windsor,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  and 
separates  it  from  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Bucks, 
which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  county  of  Wilts  borders 
Berkshire  on  the  west ;  the  line  of  division  between  them,  though 
irregular,  has  a  general  bearing  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  from  the  bank  of 
the  Thames  to  a  few  miles  south  of  Hungerford.  A  line,  running 
with  tolerable  regularity  east '  and  west,  and  coinciding  in  one  part 
with  the  course  of  the  river  Auborne  or  Emborne,  a  feeder  of  the 
Kennet,  and  in  another  part  with  the  course  of  the  river  Loddon,  a 
feeder  of  the  Thames,  separates  the  county  from  Hampshire  ;  and  on 
the  south-east  a  line  running  north-east  and  south-west  separates  it 
from  Surrey. 

The  dimensions  of  the  county  are  as  follows  : — length,  east  and  west 
from  the  border  of  Wiltshire  between  Hungerford  and  Lambourn  to 
Old  Windsor  on  the  Thames,  43  miles,  nearly;  breadth,  north  and 
south  from  the  bank  of  the  Thames  north-west  of  Oxford  to  the 
border  of  Hampshire,  near  Newbury,  nearly  31  miles.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  752  square  miles.  The  population  in  1841  was  161,147 ; 
in  1851  it  was  170,065.  Reading,  the  county  town,  is  39  miles  W.  by 
S.  from  London  by  the  road. 

In  Leland's  'Itinerary'  (vol.  ii.  fol.  2)  the  county  is  called  Barkshir. 
The  name,  whatever  be  its  original  meaning,  seems  to  be  included  in 
the  appellation  given  by  Caesar  ('  Bell.  Gall.'  lib.  v.  cap.  21)  to  a  tribe 
which  inhabited  this  county — the  Bi-broc-i :  for  bark  and  broc  are  in 
fact  the  same. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  Communications. — The  principal  high  land 
in  this  county  consists  of  a  range  of  downs  running  west  by  north 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  between  Reading  and  Wallingford,  into 
the  northern  part  of  Wiltshire.  These  hills,  which,  with  the  Marl- 
borough  Downs  in  Wiltshire  and  the  Chiltern  Hills  of  Buckingham- 
shire, form  one  chalky  range,  rise  in  some  parts  to  a  considerable 
elevation.  At  Scutchamfly,  on  the  Ctickhamsley  Hills,  a  part  of  this 
range,  a  short  distance  south-east  of  Wantage,  the  height  is  853 
feet,  and  the  White  Horse  Hill,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  range,  and 
is  near  the  western  border  of  the  county,  is  893  feet  high.  The 
western  part  of  the  chalk  range,  which  is  most  elevated,  is  used  for 
sheep-walks.  These  are  of  good  quality,  but  not  to  be  compared  in 
extent  with  those  of  Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  raugo  is  sufficiently  covered  with  soil  to  become  arable.  The 
streams  which  rise  on  the  northern  declivity  flow  into  the  Thames  ; 
those  which  rise  on  the  southern  slope  flow  into  the  Kennet,  which 
drains  the  waters  of  the  south  part  of  the  county,  or  into  the  Pang, 
a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Pangbourn  a  few  miles 
above  Reading.  There  are  some  hills  which  skirt  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Faringdon  to  below  Oxford.  These  hills  consist  of  shelly  oolite, 
and  calcareous  and  shelly  sand  with  gritstone  and  Oxford  clay. 
Between  these  hills  and  the  chalk  range  already  described,  is  the 
fertile  vale  of  White  Horse,  which  is  drained  by  the  Ock. 

The  south  and  east  sides  of  Berkshire  have  a  large  proportion  of 
woodland.  The  predominant  wood  is  hazel,  intermixed  with  oak, 
ash,  beech,  and  alder.  The  whole  of  the  south  part  of  the  county 
was  once  occupied  by  the  forest  of  Windsor,  which  extended  in  one 
direction  into  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  another  into  Surrey,  and 
reached  westward  as  far  as  Himgerford  along  the  Vale  of  Keunet. 
The  Vale  of  Kennet  was  disforested  by  charter  in  the  year  1226  ; 
and  a  considerable  part  of  Windsor  Forest  is  now  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, an  Act  having  passed  for  its  inclosure  in  the  year  1813. 

The  principal  river  of  Berkshire  is  the  Thames,  which  forms,  as 
already  noticed,  its  northern  border.  The  direct  distance  between 
the  point  where  the  river  first  touches  and  that  where  it  finally  leaves 
the  county  is  about  52  miles ;  but  from  the  winding  course  of  the 
stream  the  distance  measured  along  the  bank  is  at  least  105  miles. 
The  stream  is  navigable  soon  after  it  touches  the  border  of  Berkshire, 
namely,  at  St.  John's  Bridge,  near  Lechlade,  where  the  river  is  258 
feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water ;  but  the  shallowness  of  the  stream 
renders  the  navigation  tedious  and  uncertain,  especially  for  large 
boats.  The  Thames  produces  barbel,  trout,  pike,  and  various  other 
common  fish,  besides  carp  and  tench,  supposed  to  be  brought  into  it 
by  floods. 

The  Kennet,  which  rises  in  Wiltshire,  enters  the  county  near 
Hungerford,  having  previously  served  for  a  short  distance  as  a 
boundary  between  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.  From  Hungerford  the 
stream  runs  eastward  (being  much  divided  and  flowing  in  several 
channels)  by  Avington  and  Kentbury  to  Newbury,  below  which  it 
receives  the  Lambourn,  which  rises  in  the  chalk  hills  above  the  town 
of  Lambourn.  The  Kennet  then  continues  its  course  (being  still 
frequently  divided  into  several  smaller  streams  which  again  unite)  to 
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the  village  of  Aldermaston,  and  there  landing  to  the  north-east  to 
Reading  fall*  into  the  Thames  a  little  below  that  town.  That  part  of 
iU  OOUTM  which  can  be  considered  <a  belonging  to  thi«  comity  is 
about  SO  or  32  mile* ;  the  coune  of  the  Lambourn  to  its  junction 
with  the  Kcnnet  in  about  15  miles.  Both  of  these  Driven  produce 
trout,  pike,  barbel,  eels,  crayfish,  perch,  chub,  roach,  and  dace.  The 
Kennet,  by  meant  of  artificial  cute,  is  made  navigable  from  Newbury 
to  the  Thames,  a  distance  by  the  stream  of  about  20  miles,  in  the 
coune  of  which,  from  the  great  difference  of  1 
than  21  lock*. 

The  Loddon  rises  in  Hampshire,  and  for  some  distance  separates 
that  county  from  Berkshire,  flowing  towards  the  west-north-west. 
Near  the  Tillage  of  Swallowfivld  it  turns  to  the  north-north-east  and 
Bows  to  Hunt  Park,  receiving  by  the  way  the  Emme  brook.  From 
Hunt  Park  it  turns  to  the  north-west  and  flows  into  the  Thames 
between  Reading  and  Henley.  Its  whole  length  is  nearly  30  miles,  of 
which  about  0  miles  are  along  the  border  and  12  miles  within  the 
county.  Near  its  outfol)  its  waters  divide  and  flow  into  the  Thames 
by  several  channels. 

The  Ock  rises  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  runs  a 
general  east-north-east  course,  and  receiving  many  tributaries  by  the 
way,  falls  into  the  Thames  near  Abiugdon.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
20  miles. 

The  Auborne  or  Emborne  rises  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
county,  and  flowing  eastward  divides  it  from  Hampshire.  Near 
Brimpton  it  turns  to  the  north  and  foils  into  the  Kouuct  after  a 
course  of  about  18  miles. 

The  Pang  rises  on  the  chalk  hills  near  Compton,  a  few  miles  from 
East  Ilsley  ;  and  flows  for  several  miles  southward.  Near  Bucklebury 
'it  turns  eastward ;  by  Bradfield  it  turns  to  the  north  and  falls  into' 
the  Thames  at  Pangbourn. 

Besides  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet,  Berkshire 
has  two  canals,  namely,  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  and  the  1 
and  Avon  Canal.  The  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  commences  in  the  river 
Thames  just  below  Abiugdon,  and  is  carried  through  the  Vale  of 
Horse  past  Wantage  into  Wiltshire :  crossing  this  county  near 
Swindon,  Calne,  and  Chippeuham,  it  joins  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal 
not  far  from  Melksham.  The  height  of  the  Thames  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  canal  is  ISO  feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  the 
canal  rises  in  its  course  through  this  county  till  it  enters  Wiltshire, 
where  it  attains  its  summit  level  of  345  feet.  It  supplies  with  fuel 
the  district  through  which  it  passes,  and  enables  the  agriculturist  to 
send  his  corn  and  other  produce  to  market.  The  Kcnuet  and  Avon 
Canal  commences  at  Newbury,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  River 
Kennet  Navigation,  and  passes  up  the  Yale  of  Kenuet  by  Hunger-ford 
and  Great  Bed wyn  to  Crofton  in  Wilts,  near  which  its  summit  level 
begins.  From  this  level  it  continues  its  coune  by  Devizes,  Semington 
(a  village  at  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal),  Trow- 
bridge,  and  Bradford,  and  unites  with  the  Avon  about  a  mile  from 
Bath.  The  elevation  of  the  highest  point  of  the  Kennet  Navigation 
is  264  feet,  and  the  summit  level  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  at 
Crofton  tunnel,  is  210  feet  more.  A  little  way  above  Hungerford  the 
canal  is  carried  over  the  Kcnnet  by  an  aqueduct  of  three  arches. 

The  principal  roads  which  pass  through  Berkshire  are  those  from 
London  to  Bath  and  Oxford.  Both  these  enter  the  county  at  Maiden- 
head, a  little  beyond  which  they  separate,  the  Oxford  road  running 
nearly  due  west  to  Henley,  just  before  entering  which  it  leaves  the 
county,  and  the  Bath  road  running  south-west  to  Reading.  There  are 
two  other  roads  from  London  to  Heading,  both  of  which  pass  through 
Kgh«m  in  Surrey,  and  separating  there  run  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other  until  they  reunite  a  few  miles  before  they  reach  Reading. 
From  Reading  the  Bath  road  passes  through  Newbury  and  Hunger- 
fi.nl.  just  after  which  it  enters  Wiltshire.  Various  other  important 
roads  croas  the  county. 

The  turnpike  roads  in  this  county  are  good,  as  are  also  the  private 
roads  in   the  south-eastern   part,   especially  about  Reading.      The 
private  road*  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  are  deep  and  miry  in 
h 

The  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway  passes  through  the 
county  from  Maidenhead  to  near  Swindon.  A  branch  runs  off  from 
Iiidout  to  Oxford,  Rugby,  and  Birmingham.  From  Reading  a  branch 
extends  nearly  parallel  to  the  Avon  Navigation  to  Newbury  and 
Hungerford.  A  branch  from  Reading  to  Baaragstoke  unites  tho  Qreat 
Western  with  the  South- Western  railway ;  and  another  branch  lino, 
called  the  Reading,  Uuildford,  and  Reigato  railway,  unites  the  Great 
Western  with  the  South-Easteni  and  Brighton  railways.  The  v 
branch  of  the  Sooth- Western,  and  a  abort  branch  from  the  Groat 
Western  railway,  enter  the  county  at  Windsor.  A  branch  of  the 
Great  Western  railway,  from  Maidenhead  to  High  Wycombe,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  as  is  also  one  from 
Staioes  to  WokinKham. 

Climate,  Soil,  Ayrirulturt. — The  climate  of  Berkshire  is  one  of  the 
most  healthy  in  England.  The  chalky  hills  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county  are  remarkable  for  the  invigorating  and  linn-ing  qualities 
of  the  air.  The  valet  being  milder  may  perhaps  suit  delicate  constitu- 
tions better,  and,  having  pure  streams  running  through  them,  which 
make  the  air  circulate  and  purify  it,  are  considered  as  healthy  as  the 
hills.  Fevers  and  epidemic  diseases  are  very  rare. 


The  soil,  as  may  be  expected  in  a  county  of  such  extent  and  HO 
irregular  in  shape,  is  extremely  varied.     The  principal  hills  are  com- 
posed of  chalk ;  the  valleys  of  different  sorts  of  loam,   in  which  clay 
predominates,  with  gravel  and  sand  upon  it  rising  into  small  eleva- 
tions.    Along  the  riven  there  arealluviul  deposits.     The  •»  i 
seems  to  lie  over  chalk  or  limestone.    Windsor  t'ostlo,  at  on< 
stands  on  a  solitary  mass  of  chalk  surrounded  by  stiff  clay.     This 
clay  in  some  places  has  a  depth  »t'  '•'•">  feet  over  tho  chalk,  as  was 
found  in  boring  for  water  near  Winklirld  plain.      The  chalk  rises  to 
the  surface  near  Maidenhead  and  Marlow.      The  chalk,  which  dips  so 

nder  Windsor  Forest,  appears  again  in  Hamp.*luTc.     Tl 
of  the  forest  is  a  compact  blue  clay,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
is  usually  called  the  London  clay,  and  in  which  nearly  the  whole  bed 
of  the  Thames  lies,  from  near  Reading  to  the  sea. 

Over  this  clay  lies  the  poor  sand  and  loam  impregnated  with  iron, 
known  by  the  name  of  Bogshot  Heath  land,  which  extends  into  Hamp- 
shire and  Surrey ;  and  also  the  richer  alluvial  soils  in  the  vail. ;, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet.     I'mlcr 
White  Horse,  where  the  richest  soils  occur,  the   chalk  runs  into  a 
harder  limestone  of  a  blue  colour,  and  a  freestone  or  oolitv,  which 
composes  the  Cotswold  uuceatershire.     (Mayor's  'Survey 

of  Berkshire,'  Appendix  vi.) 

In  the  Vale  of  White  Hone  are  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in 
England.     The  western  part  of  the  vale  is  chiefly  covered  with  rich 
pastures,  the  soil  being  a  good  loom  on  a  sound  aud  dry  .- 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  White  Horse  Hills  lies  th  land, 

for  which  the  vale  is  renowned,  intermixed  with  gravel  aud  sandy 
loams  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  some  very  stiff  clays.  Along  the 
Thames  is  a  narrow  belt  of  rich  meadows,  nowhere  exceeding  two 
miles  in  breadth. 

The  next  agricultural  district  of  importance  is  the  Vale  i>f  K 
extending  along  the  river  Kennet,  and  on  the  south  of  the  broad 
chalk  hills  forming  the  range  of  the  White  Horse,  from  Hungerfurd 
to  Reading,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles.  The  soil  of  this  vale 
so  generally  fertile  as  that  of  White  Horse,  which  is  called  '  The 
Vale,'  by  way  of  pre-eminence ;  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  corn ;  and  the  inferiority  in  natural  fertility  is  compensated  by 
superior  care  in  the  cultivation.  The  markets  of  Newbury  and 
Reading  not  only  supply  the  less  fertile  districts  and  the  dairy  coun- 
ties with  corn,  but  likewise  give  employment  to  numerous  mill.-. 
whence  flour  is  sent  in  considerable  quant  ion  market. 

On  the  south  of  the  Kennet  are  some  compact  clays,  in  \\  hi. 
thrive,  and  where  good  crops  of  wheat  and  beans  are  raised  with 
careful  culture.    Along  the  river  Kcunet,  from  Hungerford  to  Reading, 
there  is  a  valuable  tract  of  water-mead' 

Under  the  meadows,  along  part  of  the  Rennet  near  Newbury, 
there  is  a  species  of  peat,  which  is  extensively  reduced  to  ashes  by 
burning,  and  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  clover  and  artificial  grasses. 
The  stratum  varies  in  thickness  from  one  to  eight  or  nine  feet  The 
bottom  on  which  it  rests  is  a  gravelly  loam  with  an  unf\ 
The  true  peat  is  of  a  compact  nature,  and  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  vegetable  matter.  In  it  are  found  the  remains  of  trees  partly 
decomposed,  and  surrounded  by  a  tough  mass  of  decomposed  aquatic 
plants.  The  process  adopted  is  to  heap  up  large  masses  of  peat, 
keeping  it  slowly  burning  for  a  mouth  or  six  weeks  till  tho  w). 
properly  converted  into  ashes.  The  heaps  are  often  three  or  four 
yards  high,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in  circumference.  As  soon  as 
the  ashes  are  cool •  V*  in  riddled  to  separate  the  unbiirnt 

clods ;  aud  the  ashes  are  used  immediately,  or  stored  under  cover  till 
they  are  wanted.     These  ashes  are  found  to  be  of  great  H. 
Tin"  principal  causa  of  their  good  effect*  on  green  crop* 
leys  is,  most  probably,  the  quantity  of  gypsum  which  they  001 
amounting  to  32  parts  in  100.     Between  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  and 
that  of  tho  Kcnuet  extends  a  district  of  inferior  land,  partly  consoling 
of  chalky  hills  covered  with  nhecp-wiilks,  and   of  dales  of  moderate 
. .     The  soil  is  principally  calcareous,  with  variations  of  clay 

:  -..1   .1   ..••• 

The  chalky  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames  ni  '  (nun 

the  hills  in  the  south-east  angle  of  Oxf<»< 

near  Goring,  through  which  tho  river  I''""   which 

border  the  Thames,  there  are  extensive  i  '  he  rich  Vole  of 

White  Horse,  and  into  tix!'..rdi.hiiv;  and,  in  general,  the  aspect  of 
the  country  from  any  eonsid.-ral'le  hill  is  that  of  great  richness  and 
variety.  Berkshire  contains  a  very  large  number  of  villas  and  gentle- 
men's residences. 

In  the  iwiti'ru  ]«irt  of  the  county  the  hills  i'n.iu   Kglmm  to  Bray 
are  covered  with  M.  :  and  yoniiR  plantation,  and  form  the 

picturesque  scencr  >  or  Great  Park     This  forms  a  contrast 

with  th.-  ..pen  heath  extending  to  Bagshot,  which  was  divided  and 
inclosed  in  the  year  1813,  when  the  forcstul  rights  were  abolished  l.y 
act  of  parlint 

The  forest  of  Windsor  included  twelve  entire  parishes  and  parts  of 
three  others.  The  open  uninclosed  forest  in  these  parishes  amounted 
to  about  24,000  acres  ;  much  of  it  remains  now  in  its  original  state, 
h  dividi-d  and  inclosed.  The  allotments  given  to  the  in-own, 
nnii  ninting  to  above  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  have  been  mostly  planted 
with  trees,  where  they  were  not  already  in  woods. 

The  soil  in  the  forest  district  is  extremely  various;  along  the  Thames, 
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ill  the  parishes  of  Old  and  New  Windsor,  Clewer,  and  Bray,  there 
are  excellent  meadows,  and  some  very  good  arable  land,  consisting  of 
loam  and  gravel.  To  the  south,  along  the  hills,  which  extend  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  river,  the  soil  is  a  very  tena- 
cious clay,  better  adapted  for  grass  than  for  corn.  The  waters  found 
in  the  land-springs,  and  within  a  certain  depth  in  this  soil,  are  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  sulphates  and  muriates  of  soda  and  magnesia ; 
BO  that  in  many  places  mineral  wells  have  been  discovered,  and 
occasionally  much  frequented  by  invalids  for  their  purgative  qualities. 
Beyond  these  clay  hills,  as  we  go  south  from  the  river,  the  soil  becomes 
lighter,  and  gradually  changes  into  a  poor  light  loam,  then  a  sand 
and  gravel,  which  diminishes  in  fertility  till  it  becomes  the  poor  thin 
soil  of  Bagshot  Heath,  in  which  the  impregnation  of  carbonate  of 
iron  is  BO  strong  as  to  deposit  the  iron  in  the  brooks  in  the  form  of  a 
rusty  powder. 

The  old  inclosures  in  the  forest  were  chiefly  pastures.  The  arable 
land  was  confined  to  common  fields,  which  were  of  inferior  value, 
owing  to  the  right  of  pasture  over  them  after  a  certain  time  of  the 
year.  Since  the  inclosure  of  the  forest,  arable  land  has  improved, 
and  pastures  have  decreased  in  value. 

Near  Iteading  there  are  considerable  garden-grounds,  the  soil  being 
deep  and  good,  and  the  produce  coming  earlier  to  maturity  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  county.  The  onions,  and  still  more  the 
asparagus  of  Reading,  arc  remarkably  fine,  and  in  great  demand  in 
the  season.  Orchards  are  not  numerous.  The  apples  which  grow 
in  the  Vale,  where  there  are  a  few  good  orchards,  are  mostly  sent  to 
London.  About  Wantage  are  some  cherry  orchards,  the  produce  of 
which  in  good  years  is  of  considerable  amount,  but  it  is  a  very 
precarious  crop. 

Woodt  and  Coppice. — Woods  and  coppice  are  scattered  over  the 
county,  and  afford  a  beautiful  feature  in  its  landscapes  as  viewed 
from  eminences.  Considerable  quantities  of  timber  are  annually 
felled.  The  high  prices  given  for  good  timber  during  the  war  have 
considerably  diminished  the  number  of  old  oaks,  but  very  fine  trees 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  gentlemen's  parks,  and  occasionally  in 
the  hedge-rows. 

The  coppices  in  general  are  valuable ;  most  of  the  produce  is  sent 
to  London  in  the  shape  of  hoops,  broomsticks,  and  other  rough 
manufactures.  They  are  usually  cut  every  10  years,  and  when  well 
managed  produce  from  10J.  to  151.  per  acre,  at  every  cutting. 

Along  the  Thames,  and  in  the  low  islands  which  are  frequently 
covered  with  water,  there  are  numerous  osier  beds,  which  are  cut 
every  year  to  make  baskets,  and  are  generally  a  valuable  property. 

Cattle. — The  cattle  generally  met  with  in  Berkshire  are  imported 
from  Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  Glamorganshire 
cows  are  in  considerable  repute  in  some  districte,  but  the  breeds  are 
much  mixed  and  crossed,  and  not  always  with  the  greatest  attention 
fr  judgment.  Alderney  cows  are  annually  imported,  being  preferred 
for  the  supply  of  butter  and  cream  in  gentlemen's  families. 

A  considerable  number  of  horses  is  bred  in  Berkshire,  chiefly  of 
the  cart  kind.  Many  colts  are  brought  young  from  Northampton- 
shire, and  after  being  kept  for  two  or  three  years  at  light  work,  are 
sent  to  London  as  dray  horses,  where  in  general  they  bring  good 
prices.  In  this  manner  horses  used  in  husbandry,  instead  of  losing 
in  value,  are  often  a  source  of  greater  profit  than  oxen  worked  two 
or  three  years,  and  then  fatted  off. 

No  great  quantity  of  fat  cattle  is  sent  from  Berkshire  to  London. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  a  good  many  calves  are  reared,  and 
arc  found  on  the  whole  more  profitable  than  butter  and  cheese,  and 
attended  with  much  less  trouble ;  but  the  chief  advantage  of  calves 
is  the  addition  which  they  make  to  the  dung  of  the  yard,  when  they 
have  a  liberal  allowance  of  straw  often  renewed.  This  also  consti- 
tutes the  chief  profit  of  keeping  pigs. 

Pigi. — The  breed  of  pigs  in  Berkshire  is  one  of  the  best  in 
England.  They  are  not  of  a  very  large  size,  although  many  fattened 
at  two  years  old  weigh  20  score  when  killed,  and  some  even  more. 
The  most  common  weight  is  from  12  to  15  score  :  the  bone  is  small, 
and  they  fatten  at  an  early  age  %pd  on  little  food — two  important 
qualities.  The  true  Berkshire  breed  is  black  with  white  spots,  but 
some  are  quite  white  :  their  snouts  are  short,  jowls  thick,  and  their 
ears  stand  up.  A  mixed  breed,  produced  by  crossing  the  Berkshire 
with  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan  breeds,  possesses  improved  qualities, 
although  rather  susceptible  of  cold  from  being  nearly  without  hair ; 
but  they  are  superior  to  most  breeds  for  getting  rapidly  fat,  and 
keeping  in  excellent  condition  on  pasture,  with  very  little  additional 

Prince  Albert  has  some  choice  breeds  of  pigs  on  his  Flemish  Farm ; 
as  alao  have  some  of  the  gentry  who  farm,  as  well  as  many  farmers. 
Most  of  fhe  cottagers'  pigs  in  the  Forest  district  are  of  a  superior 
description.  Bacon  is  the  principal  animal  food  of  the  labourers,  and 
they  are  good  judges  of  its  qualities. 

/'. — The  Berkshire  sheep  called  the  'not'  was  a  large  polled 
sheep,  with  coarse  wool,  useful  for  the  fold  on  cold  clay  soils,  but 
coarse  in  the  carcass.  It  is  now  almost  superseded  by  an  improved 
breed  produced  by  crosses  from  the  old  sheep  and  the  Leicesters, 
and  by  the  South  Down,  which  are  now  the  favourite  breeds.  Merinos 
were  introduced  by  George  III.,  who  had  a  flock  from  Spain ;  they 
were  at  first  in  much  request  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  their 


wool ;  but  they  have  not  proved  a  profitable  stock.  Before  the 
inclosure  of  Windsor  Forest  there  was  a  breed  of  small  ragged- 
looking  sheep,  with  a  light  fleece  of  tolerably  good  short  wool,  called 
the  heath  sheep,  which,  when  fatted  at  three  or  four  years  old,  pro- 
duced the  fine-flavoured  Bagshot  mutton  much  prized  by  gourmands. 
These  sheep  were  bred  and  kept  in  the  wastes  of  the  forests,  and 
sent  annually  in  large  flocks  into  Buckinghamshire  to  be  folded  ou 
the  fallows.  Not  being  well  attended  to,  many  of  them  'died,  and 
sometimes,  in  a  wet  spring,  whole  flocks  were  swept  off  by  the  rot ; 
they  cost  the  proprietor  little,  •and  produced  in  general  but  small 
profit. 

There  are  numerous  fairs  and  markets  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
some  of  which  are  very  ancient.  The  fairs  at  Reading  are  noted, 
especially  that  for  horses  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  for  cheese  ou  the 
21st  of  September.  Ilsley  sheep  fairs  are  some  of  the  largest  after 
the  great  fairs  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs  :  one  is  held  on  the  26th  of 
March,  but  the  largest,  called  Lamb  Fair,  is  on  the  26th  of  August. 
On  the  market  days,  which  are  on  Wednesdays,  a  sheep  fair  is  held 
every  fortnight,  from  Easter  till  shearing  time,  where  large  quantities 
of  sheep  are  penned. 

Divitions,  Towm,  &c. — When  the  Domesday  Survey  was  made, 
Berkshire  was  divided  into  22  hundreds.  Wallingford  and  Windsor 
were  assessed  separately.  The  hundreds  have  since  been  reduced  to 
20,  of  which  11  retain  their  ancient  names  under  a  somewhat 
modernised  form.  The  hundreds  are  as  follows  : — Beynhurst,  Sonning, 
Wargrave,  Bray,  and  Ripplesmere  in  the  east ;  Faircross,  Kentbury- 
Eagle,  Compton,  Wantage,  and  Charlton  in  the  centre  and  south ; 
Moreton,  Reading,  Cookham,  Theale,  Ock,  and  Hormer  in  the  north- 
east and  north ;  and  Ganfield,  Shrivenham,  Faringdon,  and  Lambourn 
in  the  north-west. 

The  number  of  parishes  in  the  county  is  about  150,  some  of  which 
extend  into  the  adjoining  counties. 

Berkshire  is  divided  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  into  12 
Unions  : — Abingdon,  Bradfield,  Cookham,  Easthampstead,  Faringdou, 
Hungerford,  Newbury,  Reading,  Wallingford,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and 
Wokingham.  These  Unions  contain  236  parishes  and  townships, 
with  an  area  of  575,867  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  198,386  ; 
but  the  boundaries  of  the  Unions  are  not  strictly  coextensive  with 
those  of  the  county.  There  are  12  market-towns :  ABINQDON, 
FAIUXGDON,  HDNGERFORD,  EAST  ILSLEY,  LAMBOURN,  MAIDENHEAD, 
NEWBUKT,  READING,  WALLINGFORD,  WANTAGE,  WINDSOR,  and 
WoKisfiHAM.  Of  these,  Reading  and  Abingdon  are  the  assize-towns, 
and  Abingdon  is  the  chief  place  of  election  for  the  county.  These 
towns  will  be  found  described  under  their  respective  heads. 

Besides  the  12  existing  market-towns,  there  are  several  places  in 
Berkshire  which  formerly  had  markets.  A  list  of  them  is  subjoined, 
with  the  population  in  1851,  and  such  other  particulars  as  seem  to 
require  notice. 

Balking,  or  Baulking,  a  hamlet  of  Uffington,  3  or  4  miles  S.E.  from 
Faringdon,  34  miles  N.W.  from  Reading  :  population  of  the  chapelry 
208.  It  has  a  small  but  interesting  church  chiefly  of  the  early 
English  style.  The  Great  Western  railway  passes  through  Balking. 
Basilden,  on  the  Thames,  8  miles  W.N.W.  from  Reading,  and  about 
midway  between  Reading  and  Wallingford :  population  of  the  parish 
798.  The  church  is  partly  of  the  early  English  style,  but  has  been 
much  modernised.  It  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1826.  In  it  are 
some  ancient  monuments  and  some  stained  glass  windows.  The 
scenery  of  the  Thames  at  Basildeii  is  very  beautiful.  Basilden 
House,  the  seat  of  J.  Morrison,  Esq.,  and  some  other  good 
mansions,  are  in  the  parish.  Catmore,  about  20  miles  W.  from 
Reading:  population  of  the  parish  123.  The  church,  a  small  building 
of  Norman  date,  has  been  recently  restored.  CboTdutin,  on  the 
Thames,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Maidenhead,  part  of  which  is  in  the 
parish:  the  population  of  the  entire  parish  was  3914  in  1851 ;  but!901 
belonged  to  Maidenhead.  In  the  article  COOKHAM,  the  particulars  of 
Cookham  Poor-Law  Union  will  be  given.  The  church  is  chiefly  of 
early  English  date,  with  a  perpendicular  tower.  A  Wesleyau  Methodist 
chapel  is  in  the  parish.  A  wooden  bridge  was  constructed  over  the 
Thames  at  Cookham  a  few  years  back,  to  serve  instead  of  the  old 
ferry  which  connected  the  Maidenhead  and  Wycombe  roads.  There 
are  paper-mills  and  a  boot  and  shoe  factory.  Fairs  are  held  in  May 
and  October.  East  Hendred,  or  Great  Hendred,  7  miles  S.  by  K. 
from  Abingdon :  population,  949.  The  church  is  small,  of  the 
transition  style  from  decorated  to  perpendicular.  Within  it  are 
some  old  brasses.  In  the  village  are  two  ancient  chapels ;  one  which 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Sheen,  is  now  employed  as  a  granary. 
East  Hendred  was  formerly  one  of  the  seats  of  the  cloth  manufacture. 
The  stewardship  of  one  of  the  manors  in  this  parish  is  n,  nominal 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  is  one  of 
the  places  given  for  the  purpose  of  vacating  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Hinton  Waldndrje,  about  9  miles  W.  from  Abingdon ; 
near  the  Thames  :  population,  389.  It  has  a  small  cruciform  church 
with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  is  of  the  early  English 
style;  the  nave  and  tower  are  decorated.  Jfentbury,  or  Kintbury, 
anciently  Cheneteberie  and  Kennetbury,  about  22  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Reading  and  3  miles  S.E.  from  Huugerford,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kennet ;  it  gives  name  to  the  hundred  of  Kentbury-Eagle  :  popu- 
lation, 1899.  The  church  is  of  small  size,  cruciform,  and  of  various 
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dates,  from  Norman  to  perpemliculiir.  In  tho  pariah  ia  a  Wealoyan 
mosting  hiiimi  .VArirraAam,  5  miles  S.W.  from  Faringdon,  given 
name  to  a  hundred:  population  of  the  township  757.  Parti  of 
Shrirenham  church  are  of  early  date,  but  it  baa  been  much  altered. 
The  \VilU  and  Berks  Canal  panes  through  the  pariah  ;•  and  the  Great 
Western  railway  has  a  station  here.  At  Barton  in  thia  parish  there 
are  a  school  for  100  children,  and  alnuthouses  for  six  poor  persona. 
An  ancient  crow  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  In  the  vicinity 
are  some  good  mansions.  Spetn,  17  miles  W.S.W.  from  Heading: 
population  of  the  entire  pariah  3298.  Spcenhnmland,  a  tithing  of 
this  pariah,  forms  a  sort  of  suburb  of  Newbury.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  station,  Spiiuc,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
scenes  of  action  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  fought  in  October 
1644  between  the  troops  of  Charles  I.  and  those  of  the  Parliament. 
Speen  church  in  a  large  plain  building  of  the  perpendicular  style. 
Two  district  churches  are  in  the  paruh.  There  is  also  a  Wesleyan 
chapel  Speenhainland  possesses  an  endowed  Free  school,  and  a 
Parochial  school  Staaford-in-tke-Vnl,-.  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse, 
about  10  miles  W.S.W.  from  Abingdon,  population,  1208,  has  a  very 
interesting  church  of  the  early  English  aud  decorated  styles.  In  the 
chanoel  is  a  brass  of  a  priest  dated  1379.  There  are  in  the  pariah  an 
Independent  chapel,  a  National  school,  and  some  parochial  charities. 
That.-haui,  on  the  road  from  London  to  Bath,  14  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Reading;  the  pariah,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  county  except 
Lambouru,  contains  12,259  acres:  population,  42U3.  The  church, 
which  ia  of  very  different  dates,  has  a  Norman  dogrway.  The  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of 
worship  in  the  village  and  in  the  hamlet  of  Oreenham  ;  and  there  is  an 
endowed  Blue-Coat  school,  founded  by  Lady  Winchcoinb,  for  educating 
and  clothing  40  boys.  The  river  Keunet,  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal  pass  through  the  pariah.  The  Hungerford  brauch  of  the 
Great  Western  railway  has  a  station  at  Thatchiun.  There  are  some 
tanneries;  and  boat-building  is  carried  on  both  at  Thatchiun  and 
Greenham.  Wargrare,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  7  miles 
N.K.  from  Reading,  gives  name  to  a  hundred :  population,  1773.  It 
is  a  large  irregular  and  somewhat  picturesque  village.  The  church, 
which  ia  crucifopn,  has  a  Norman  doorway,  but  it  is  not  of  much 
architectural  value.  It  has  been  recently  repaired.  Wat  Wuuil/t,,:/, 
on  the  borders  of  Hampshire,  about  24  miles  W.S.W.  from  Reading : 
population,  115.  The  church  is  a  poor  brick  building  erected  in  the 
last  century.  There  is  a  fine  manor-house.  Yattentlon,  about  12 
mile*  W.  from  Reading :  population,  263.  The  church,  which  is  in 
the  perpendicular  style,  has  a  large  and  handsome  east  window.  There 
is  a  Free  school. 

Several  other  villages  also  require  a  brief  notice  here.  Aldrrmatton, 
on  the  Keunet,  10  miles  S.  W.  from  Reading,  population,  783,  is  a  place 
of  some  trade.  Aldermaaton  wharf  on  the  Kennet  is  much  used  for 
coal*  and  timber.  There  is  an  extensive  brewing  and  malting  estab- 
lishment Fairs  are  held  on  May  6th,  July  7th,  for  horses  and  cattle, 
and  on  October  18th  for  homes  and  pedlery.  The  church  ia  in  Alder- 
maston  park.  It  has  a  Norman  doorway,  but  the  rest  of  the  bnildini; 
i*  «.f  the  early  Kngliah  and  decorated  styles.  In  it  are  several  good 
monument*.  There  U  a  National 'school.  The  manor-house  ia  a 
remarkably  handsome  one.  AMury,  18  miles  S.W.  from  Abiugdon, 
and  8  miles  W.  from  Wantage :  population,  786.  It  has  a  spacious 
church  chit-fly  of  the  decorated  style.  In  it  ia  preserved  some  rather 
-  ancient  church  furniture ;  there  are  also  some  brasses.  The 
Wealeyans  have  a  chapel  here.  In  this  parish  is  the  celebrated  crom- 
lech, known  as  Wayland  Smith's  Cave.  Other  very  early  antiquities 
an.  likewise  hen,  as  the  Sanden  Stones,  the  Ridge  Way,  to.  Bukarn, 
formerly  Bustlesham,  or  Bysham  Montague,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  nearly  opposite  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  12  miles 
N.K.  from  Reading  :  population,  "<:!.  Here  was  a  priory  for  canons 
of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  founded  1338  by  William  Montacute,  earl 
of  Salisbury.  There  are  no  remain*  of  the  conventual  building 
except  an  ancient  doorway,  now  the  entrance  of  the  Tudor  mansion 
adjoining.  The  church  U  a  venerable  ivy-clad  structure.  In  it  are 
some  rather  splendid  monuments.  Blewbwy  is  a  pretty  village  141 
mile*  N.W.  from  Reading:  population,  1140.  TI,.-  church  has  been 
recently  restored.  The  chancel  is  of  the  transition  Norman  period, 
but  other  portions  of  the  building  are  of  early  English,  decorated  and 
perpendicular  styles.  The  Wesley™  and  Primitive  Methodists  and 
BaptinU  have  places  of  worship.  There  is  an  endowed  Free  school. 
Tli.  place  is  locally  famous  for  its  cherry  orchards.  The  ancient 
British  road  Ickleton  Street  ,or  Grimes  Dyke,  passes  through  I!l«wbury. 
Bray,  which  gives  name  to  a  hundred,  and  in  the  parish  of  which  the 
t«wn  of  Maidenhead  partly  stands,  is  14  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Heading 
the  population  of  the  entire  parish  was  3962,  of  which  number  17": 
belonged  to  the  town  of  Maidenhead.  Bray  is  celebrated  for  the 
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versatility  of  principle  manifested  by  one  of  iU  incumbent*,  wl 
the  Vicar  of  Bray    has  become  a  proverbial  expression  for  a 
who  can  shift  his  principles  with  the  times.    According  to  Fuller  the 
Vicar  of  Bray  retained  his   living  under   Henry  VIII.,  Kdward   VI, 
M*«7,  and  Eliabeth,  being  first  a  I'upi.t,  then  a  Protestant,  ' 

«t,  «brn  a  Protestant  again.     But  there  appear,  to  be  no  founda- 

*«*  "tory,  as  the  name  of  no  vicar  stands  sufficiently  long  on 

•i  to  pi-imit  of  such  versatility  in  practice,  whatever 

Uiere  may  nave  been  in  principle.   The  church,  a  Urge  building  jartly 


early  English,  partly  decorated  aud  perpendicular,  ».i-  th"i 
repaired  a  few  years  back.  There  are  au  endowed  Free  scho< 
an  hospital  for  freemen  of  the  <mp.i!iy.  In  th 

are  the  remains  of  Ockholt  manor-house  of  the  15th  century.  Bray 
IB  within  the  liberty  of  Windsor  Forest,  and  form*  part  of  the  royal 
demesne.  Chiercly,  ].'•  •  •:,.  Al.in.;d..ii ;  a  huge  scattered 

agricultural  village:  population  of  the  parish  lio-j'.i.  of  the  church 
the  chancel  and  lower  part  of  the  tower  are  early  KM. 
mainder  ia  mostly  decorated.  The  chapels  of  Oare  and  Wintcrbourne 
ore  both  in  part  of  early  English  date  and  style.  There  are  chapelt 
for  Wesleyau  and  Primitive  Methodists  and  Baptist*.  The  Quakers 
had  formerly  a  meeting-house  at  Oorc,  but  they  n»\v  only  retain  thu 
burial-ground.  There  are  several  parochial  charities  and  a  National 
school.  C'urnixr,  or  Camitor,  ia  about  4  milea  N.W.  |Y  ,m  Abiugdon  : 
population  of  the  parish  1048.  Tin-  in  ibbots 

of  Abingdon,  who  had  a  house  here.     After  .   this 

house  was  granted  to  the  hut  abbot  for  life,  and  on  his  death  came 
into  possession  of  Anthony  Korstor,  whose  epitaph  in  Cumnor  church 
speaks  highly  of  him  as  being  amiable  aud  accomplished.     I 
Ashmole'a  '  Antiquities  of  Berkshire '  (vol.  i.  p.  1 49, seq.),  he  ia  repp 
aented  aa  one  of  the  partiea  to  the  supposed  rnunh-r  of  thu  unhappy 
Countess  of  who  was  reported  to  have  been  secret; 

spatched  while  stayim;  at  Cumnor  by  order  of  h.-r  lninl.and,  who  was 
then  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
now  remains.     The  materials  were  used  in  rebuilding  Wythnm  > 
three  or  four  miles  distant.    Cuuiuor  church  is  a  handsome  building 
of  mixed  styles,  from  transition  Norman  to  decorated.     Didcot,  64 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  Abingdon  :  population,  241.    The  church  is  • 
of  the   decorated   style.      In   it  are   some   objects   of  archawlogical 
interest;   among  others  ia  an  effigy  of  a  mitred  abbot  of  the  13th 
century.     There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Wesleyan  '•'. 
dista  and  Baptists.     The  Great  Western  railway  has  a  pn> 
station  at  Didcot,  where  the  Oxford  branch  joins  the  main  lint-.     'I  h.- 
place  has  increased  in  trade  and  population  since  the  establishment  of 
thia  station.     Hamjxtead  Xorrit,  10  mile*  \V.  from  Readin 
tion,  1325.     The  church  has  two  Norman  doorways,  but  the  liody  of 
the  building  is  chiefly  early  English.     There  is  a  district  church  in 
the  huiulct  of  Hermitage.     There  are  two  Methodist  chap.  U  in  tin- 
parish  ;  also  two  Free  schools.     Hurley,  12  miles  N.E.  from  Reading  : 
population,  1269.    A  Benedictine  priory  anciently  existed  at  II 
It  was  suppressed  with  the  other  religious  houses  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  present  pariah  church  was  originally  the  chapel  of  the  priory. 
It  is  partly  of  Norman  date,  but  there  are  insertions  of  the  ]•< 
dicular  style.     Some  other  vestiges  of  the  priory  are  also  remaining. 
J'anybourn,  6  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Reading :  population,  800.     The 
church  contains  Home  showy  monuments.     There  are  an  Independent 
chapel,  a  Free  school,  aud  some  parochial  charities,    hi  the  neighbour- 
hood  are   several  handsome   mansions.     •li/tiaji>ltl,   4    miles  8.  from 
Heading,  is  a  large  scattered  village,  with  a  population  of  11. "i7.     Tin- 
church  is  mingled  decorated  and  Norman,  with  a  brick  tower. 
are  a  Wealoyan  chapel  and  a  Free  school.     Tine,-  Mile  Cross,  a  hamlet 
of  this  parish,  is  the  scene  of  Miss  Mitford's  '  Our  Village 
3  miles  K..VK.  from  Reading:  the  population  of  tho  entire  parish, 
part   of  which  is  in  Oxfordshire,  was  2695 ;  that  of  the  liberty  of 
Sonuing-town  was  483.   The  church  is  a  large  picturesque  ivy-c 
pile,  chiefly  of  tho  decorated  period.     In  it  are  several  brasses  and 
some  other  monuments  of  interest     Two  chapeUvof-ease  have  been 
recently  erected  in  the  parish.    Holme  Park  and  several  other  excellent 
mauni  JHR  are  in  the  vicinity.    Stcvcnton,  4  miles  S.  from  Abiugdon : 
population,  978.     Tho  Great  Western  railway  has  a  first-class  station 
at  Steventon.     The  church,  of  mixed  styles,  with  a  preponderance  of 
the  decorated,  has  some  interesting  architeitur.il  details.     There  is  a 
National  school     Strealty,  16  miles   \\.N.\V.  fi,,in  Heading,  popula- 
tion 684,  is  a  very  pretty  secluded  village  by  the  side  of  the  Thames. 
Icknield  Street  crossed  the  Thames  by  a  ford  at  Streatly.     A  double 
bridge  of  wood  is  now  carried  over  the  river  here.     Tie 
small,  and  chiefly  of  the  transition  Norman  style.     There  is  .-. 
school  in  the  village.     -v  -4  miles  S.  from  Abin:,-don  : 

population,  1600.     The  church  is  ct 

chancel  walls  are  Norman,  aud  some  of  the  windows  an-  perpendicular. 
It  was  in  part  repaired  ii  -  ar  the  church  are  two  curious  old 

houses.    At  Appleford,  a  hamlet  of  Sutton  '  I  a  final!  church. 

Here  was  formerly  a  cell  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Abingd'ni  Th>  i  • 
i  an  Endowed  nchool  at  Appleford,  also  a  Free  school  at  Sutton 
Courtney.  In  1818  an  al nuthouse  for  nix  poor  widows  was  found,  d 
and  endowed  by  F.  Klderficld,  Ka>[.  The  Great  Western  railway  has 
a  station  at  Appleford.  TUchuni,  au  extensive  parinh,  3  miles  W. 

from  Reading:  popiiluti 'Jlss.     Tilehurst  church  has  some 

monuments.  The  church  of  Thcale,  a  hamlet  of  Tilehurst,  was  l.nl-lt 
ind  i  ii. I'. weil  about  1833  by  the  late  Mrs.  Shepherd  and  her  brother, 
the  late  Dr.  H.mili.  pri  -ident  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  highly-finished  stone  edifice.  Mrs.  Shepherd  also 
erected  and  •  <  Krce  school.  There  are  chapels  for  Inde- 

pendents and  Primitive  Methodists.     Vffingtm,  12  miles  S.W.  from 
ion  :  population,  117u.     The  church,  a  spacious  and  handsome 
rm  structure  of  the  early  English  style,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  abbey  of  Abingdon.     There  is  a  Baptist  chapel.     The  endow,  d 
Free  school  in  united  with  tho  National  school.     Tho  Berks  and  Wilts 
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Canal  and  the  Great  Western  railway  pass  through  Uffington.  In  this 
parish  is  the  figure  of  the  White  Horse,  which  will  be  more  particularly 
referred  to  presently.  Winkfield,  12  miles  E.  from  Reading,  an  exten- 
sive parish,  said  to  measure  8  miles  across  :  population,  2185.  In  it 
besides  the  ordinary  parish  school  is  a  large  Agricultural  school  of 
Industry,  founded  in  1835  by  the  late  Rev.  William  Rham,  who  was 
vicar  of  Winkfield.  Under  his  supervision  it  was  productive  of  great 
benefit,  and  became  a  model  for  similar  institutions  in  country  parishes. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — The  number  of 
parishes  in  Berkshire  has  been  given  above.  The  number  of  vicarages 
ia  considerable.  The  county  is  wholly  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  and 
in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury,  and  forms  an  archdeaconry 
by  itself.  The  archdeacon  takes  his  title  from  the  county.  It  is 
divided  into  four  rural  deaneries — Abingdon,  Newbury,  Reading,  and 
Wallingford. 

Berkshire  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit :  Reading  and  Abingdon  are  the 
assize  towns.  The  Lent  or  spring  assizes  are  held  at  Reading,  the 
summer  assizes  at  Abingdon.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  county 
are  held  at  Reading  in  January  and  July,  at  Abingdon  in  April  and 
October.  County  courts  are  held  at  Abingdon,  Faringdon,  Hunger- 
ford,  Newbury,  Reading,  Wallingford,  and  Windsor.  There  are 
savings  banks  at  Abingdon,  Faringdon,  Hungerford,  Maidenhead, 
Newbury,  Reading,  Wallingford,  Wantage,  Windsor,  and  Wokingham. 
The  amount  owing  to  depositors  on  November  20th  1851  was 
384.636J.  18».  8d. 

Nine  members  are  returned  to  Parliament  from  Berkshire — three 
for  the  county  itself,  two  each  for  Reading  and  New  Windsor,  and  one 
each  for  Abingdon  and  Wallingford.  The  county  members  are  nomi- 
nated at  Abingdon. 

Ciril  History  and  Antiquities. — The  Atrebates  or  Atrebatii  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  tribe  inhabiting  this  district.  Mr.  Whitaker 
and  some  other  modern  antiquaries  consider  that  the  Bibroci  inhabited 
the  hundred  of  Bray,  and  the  Segontiaci  a  small  part  of  the  county 
bordering  on  Hampshire.  The  Bibroci  and  Segontiaci,  and  perhaps 
the  Atrebates  (for  some  consider  these  to  be  the  people  mentioned  by 
Csesar  under  the  name  of  Ancalites),  submitted  to  C;csar  when  he 
crossed  the  Thames  in  pursuit  of  Cassivelaunus,  and  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  the  country. 

Of  the  Roman  period  Berkshire  retains  some  memorials  in  the 
traces  of  ancient  roads  and  other  antiquities.  The  roads  or  parts  of 
roads  run  in  different  directions.  The  moat  marked  is  a  part  of  that 
which  led  from  Glevum  (Gloucester)  to  Londinium  (London).  It 
enters  Berkshire  from  Wiltshire,  not  far  from  Lambourn,  and  runs 
south-east  to  Spinae  (Speen),  where  it  appears  to  have  met  another 
Roman  road  from  Aquae  Solis  (Bath)  to  Londinium  (London).  From 
Spinze  ita  course  to  Londinium  does  not  appear  to  have  been  precisely 
ascertained,  though  some  traces  of  it  appeared  a  few  years  since  on 
Bagshot  Heath,  where  it  was  vulgarly  called  '  the  Devil's  Highway." 
The  Icknield  Street  (of  British  origin)  passed  through  Berkshire,  but 
ita  course  is  disputed.  Some  consider  '  the  Ridge  Way,'  which  runs 
along  the  edge  of  the  chalk  ridge  over  East  and  West  Ilsley  Downs, 
Cuckhamsley  Hills,  &c.,  to  be  the  true  Icknield  Street ;  while  others 
contend  for  a  line  of  road  under  the  same  range  through  or  near 
Blewbury,  Wantage,  Sparsholt,  &c.  To  the  west  of  Wantage,  where 
this  last  line  is  most  clearly  to  be  traced,  it  is  called  Ickleton  Way. 

The  only  Roman  station  in  the  county,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  is  Spinse.  The  name  and  the  distances  agree  in 
identifying  it  with  Speen,  a  village  near  Newbury.  Yet  no  Roman 
remains  sufficient  to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  station  have  been 
discovered  here.  Bibracte,  mentioned  in  the  12th  iter  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  is  fixed  by  Whitaker  at  Bray ;  though  the  distance 
between  Londinium  and  Bibracte  differs  so  much  from  that  between 
London  and  Bray  as  to  occasion  great  difficulty.  It  is  now  generally 
placed  at  Wickham  Bushes.  Fontes,  another  Roman  station,  has  been 
fixed  by  Horsley  ('Britannia  Romana ')  near  Old  Windsor,  but  Staines 
in  Middlesex  is  generally  preferred.  Calleva  or  Caleva  was  thought 
by  Camden  to  have  been  Wallingford ;  but  though  the  remains  of 
Roman  antiquity  found  there  point  out  Wallingford  as  the  site  of  an 
important  Roman  station,  yet  the  situation  assigned  to  Calleva  in  the 
'  Itinerary '  of  Antoninus  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  Wallingford, 
the  Roman  name  of  which  is  therefore  unknown  to  us.  Calleva  has 
also  been  fixed  by  conjecture  at  Coley  Manor,  near  Reading,  but  it  is 
now  usually  assigned  to  Silchester  in  Hampshire,  just  on  the  border 
of  thig  county. 

The  vallum  which  appears  to  have  surrounded  the  town  of  Wal- 
lingford was  unquestionably  a  Roman  work  ;  at  the  south-west  angle 
it  is  tolerably  entire  for  the  space  of  about  270  paces  on  the  south  side 
and  370  paces  on  the  west.  This  vallum  is  single,  and  appears  to  have 
had  a  wet  ditch,  which  rendered  it  very  secure. 

There  are  remains  of  camps  in  several  parts  of  the  county,  supposed 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Romans,  though  some  of  them  are  pro- 
bably of  British  origin.  Uffington  Castle,  an  oval  earthwork  on  the 
summit  of  White  Horse  Hill,  700  feet  in  diameter  from  east  to  west, 
and  600  feet  from  north  to  south,  is  one  of  these.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  double  vallum  or  embankment,  the  inner  one  high,  and  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  in  every  direction,  the  outer  one  slighter.  Lot- 
come  or  Sagbury  Castle,  on  Letcome  Downs,  nnrth-east  of  Lambourn, 
is  almost  circular,  hag  ft  double  vallum,  and  incloses  an  area  of  nearly 
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26  acres,  but  whether  this  is  independent  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
intrenchments  and  ditches  does  not  appear.  Another  camp  or  earth- 
work, called  Hardwell  Camp,  is  about  half  a  mile  north-west  of 
Uffington  Castle ;  it  is  of  square  form,  where  not  broken  by  the  steep 
edge  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  a  double  vallum,  and  in  size  about 
140  paces  by  180  paces.  Near  Little  Coxwell,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Faringdon,  are  the  remains  of  a  square  camp  ;  and  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  county  there  is  a  strong  intrenchment,  of  irregular  form, 
on  Bagshot  Heath;  near  Easthampstead,  560  paces  in  length,  and  280 
in  breadth  near  the  middle ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work,  and 
is  commonly  called  '  Caesar's  Camp.'  Remains  of  works  British  or 
Roman  are  also  found  near  the  road  from  Abingdon  to  Faringdon,  five 
or  six  miles  from  the  latter  (Cherbury  Camp),  and  on  Siuodun  Hill, 
near  Wittenham,  on  the  Thames.  There  are  circular  camps  near  Ash- 
down  Park,  a  little  way  from  Lamboum  (Ashbury  Camp,  or  Alfred's 
Castle),  and  on  Badbury  Hill,  not  far  from  Faringdon  ;  but  of  the  pro- 
bable origin  of  the  former  we  have  no  information, — perhaps  it  was 
Danish,  as  also  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be. 

Many  barrows  are  found,  especially  one  on  the  chalk  hills  north  of 
Lambourn,  covered  irregularly  with  large  stones ;  three  of  the  stones 
have  a  fourth  laid  on  them  in  the  form  of  a  cromlech.  Mr.  Wise 
inclines  to  think  this  is  a  Danish  monument,  while  Messrs.  Lysons 
would  assign  to  it  a  British  origin.  By  the  country  people  it  is  called 
'  Wayland  Smith ; '  and  they  have  a  tradition  of  an  invisible  smith 
residing  here,  who  would  shoe  a  traveller's  horse  if  it  was  left  here 
for  a  short  time  with  a  piece  of  money  by  way  of  payment.  Scott,  it 
will  be  remembered,  has  made  use  of  the  tradition  in  his  novel  of 
Keuilworth.  The  tradition  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  myth  of 


\Vayland  Smith's  Cave. 

the  northern  hero  Weland  or  Volundr.  Whether  what  is  called  the 
Dragon  Hill,  just  under  the  White  Horse,  is  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
mound  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Several  barrows  clustered  together  on 
Lambourn  Downs  go  by,  the  name  of  the  '  Seven  Barrows,'  but  they 
are  more  numerous  than  the  name  implies,  A  curious  stone  called 
the  'Blowing-stone'  is  situated  at  Kingston  Lisle,  five  miles  due  north 
from  Lambourn.  At  the  back  of  this  stone  grows  an  old  elm-tree  : 
the  stone  itself  is  a  species  of  red-sandstone  ;  it  is  about  3  feet  high, 
3  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  2  feet  thick,  but  it  is  rough  and  of  rather 
irregular  surface.  It  has  several  holes  in  it  of  various  sizes.  If  a 
person  blows  in  at  any  one  of  three  of  the  holes,  an  extremely  loud 
noise  is  produced,  something  between  a  note  upon  a  French  horn  and 
the  bellowing  of  a  calf,  and  this  can  be  heard  in  a  favourable  state  of 
weather  at  Faringdon  Clump,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  there  are  chambers  in  the  stone,  as  an  irregular 
broken  hollow  at  the  north  end  of  it  has  plainly  formed  a  part  of 
another  place,  at  which  a  similar  sound  might  once  have  been  pro- 
duced. In  the  neighbourhood  there  exists  a  tradition  that  this  stone 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  alarm  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
When  the  Saxons  became  possessed  of  South  Britain,  Berkshire 
was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  It  was  partly 
wrested  from  them  by  the  powerful  and  ambitious  Offa,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  but  afterwards  returned  under  the  away  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings.  It  formed  part  of  Wessex  under  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
wulph  (son  of  Egbert),  whose  youngest  son,  the  great  Alfred,  was 
bom  at  Wantage  in  this  county.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  I.,  the 
brother  and  immediate  predecessor  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  invaded 
Berkshire  and  possessed  themselves  of  Reading.  Hero  they  were 
attacked  by  the  West  Saxons.  In  the  first  engagement  the  Danes 
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were  defeated,  but  in  the  second  they  reputed  their  assailants. 
days  afterward*  at  j&oesdnn  (that  ia,  Ann  tree  I 


(Four 
Hill),  a  more  import- 
ant battle  wai  fought,  in  which  both  Ethelred  and  Alfred  were 
present,  and  in  which  the  Dane*  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
The  lite  of  this  .-r:«c<»«dun  has  been  much  disputed.  Mr.  Turner 
('  Hi*tory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons')  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Moran- 
tune  (where  shortly  afterward*  the  Saxons  sustained  a  severe  defeat, 
in  which  Ethelred  wa*  mortally  wounded)  wa*  Moreton,  near  Wai- 
linpford. 

As  the  White  Hone  ia  a  work  of  Saxon  origin,  or  of  still  higher 
antiquity,  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it  here. 
The  White  Home  is  the  figure  of  a  horse  cut  in  the  turf  on  the  north- 
west face  of  the  range  of  chalk  downs  which  croasea  this  county,  at  a 
part  where  the  declivity  ia  at  once  lofty  and  steep.  It  is  a  very  rude 
figure  of  a  horse  in  the  act  of  galloping,  and  is  about  374  feet  in 
length.  When  the  afternoon  sun  shines  upon  it,  it  may  be  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance — 10, 12,  or  even  15  miles;  and  from  its  immense 
size  it  form*  a  remarkable  object.  It  has  given  name  to  the  hill  on 
which  it  is  carved  and  to  the  vale  above  which  that  hill  rises.  The 
peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  have  an  old  custom  of  assembling  '  to 
scour  the  horse,'  that  is,  to  clear  away  the  turf  where  it  has  encroached 
upon  it.  On  such  occasions  a  rural  festival  is  held,  and  they  are 
regaled  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  festival,  which  has  been 
recently  revived,  is  now  a  triennial  one.  Mr.  Thorns  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  White  Horse  had  probably  a  religious  origin ;  in  fact 
was  a  representation  of  the  Sacred  Horse  of  the  Celts.  ('  Archteologia,' 
vol.  xxxi.)  Nearly  above  the  White  Horse  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
is  the  ancient  camp  or  earthwork  called  Uffington  Castle  ;  and  in  its 
vicinity  ore  the  antiquities — Hardwell  Camp,  Alfred's  Castle,  Dragon 
Hill,  the  Seven  Barrows,  and  Wayhuul  Smith,  already  described. 

In  the  war  with  the  Danes  during  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  1006, 
Berkshire  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  barbarous 
invaders  burnt  Reading,  Wallingford,  and  other  places.  At  the  time 
of  the  Norman  invasion,  William  the  Conqueror  received  at  Walling- 
ford the  submission  of  the  archbishop  Stigand  and  of  the  principal 
barons  before  he  marched  to  London ;  ami  shortly  afterwards  a  strong 
castle  was  built  at  Wallingford  by  Robert  D'Oyley,  one  of  the  followers 
of  the  conqueror. 

In  the  civil  war  consequent  upon  the  usurpation  of  Stephen,  Berk- 
shire was  again  the  seat  of  war.  Brian  Fitzcourt,  who  had  come  by 
marriage  into  possession  of  Wallingford  Castle,  early  took  the  side  of 
the  Empress  Maud ;  and  hi-  "'led  her  a  secure  retreat  when 

she  fled  from  "  .istle,   which   was   erected   by 

Robert  earl  of  Glouce.-'  ;  the  Empress,  was  taken 

by  Stephen  and  comylstely  ,.  .     When  John  rebelled  against 

his  brother,  Richard  L,  he  ••  I  aud  Windsor  Castles. 

but  they  were  t  he  barons  in  the  king's 

interest,  and  pi  a.  mds  of  the  queen  dowager.     Thestrcngth 

of  these  two  fortress*)  rend,  mportant  a»  mil 

in  the  trouble*  « 

John,  and  during  th>  III.     In  1  _ 

was  taken  rt.     During  this  •    of  our 

history,  the  palace  at  Old  Windsor,  or  tin:  castle  at  New  Windsor. 
was  the  frequent  resilience  of  the  king. 

Of  toe  osfttlas  of  this  period  there  arc  few  remains  except  at 
Windsor.  The  ancient  castlo  there,  still  the  ul...,!,-  ,if  royalty,  will  be 
described  under  the  article  WIKDSOR.  Of  Wallingford  Castle,  the 
ditches  and  earthworks,  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  a  fragment  of 
a  wall,  are  the  only  remains.  Donuington  Castle,  near  Newbury,  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  or  near  the  time  of  Richard  II.  Camdou, 
who  calls  it  Dennington  or  Dunnington,  describes  it  a*  a  small  but 
tlsgant  castle,  on  the  top  of  a  woody  hill,  commanding  a  pleasant 
prospect,  and  lighted  by  window*  on  every  side.  It  suffered  so  much 
however  during  the  civil  war,  that  only  a  gateway  with  two  towers 
is  now  remaining.  The  very  sites  of  the  castles  at  Reading,  Newbury, 
Faringdon,  and  Brightwell  near  WaUiugford,  are  almost  unknown. 
Aldworth  Ca*tle,  about  6  mile*  south-east  of  East  Ilsley,  has  scarcely 
a  vestige  left :  some  foundations  of  wall*  built  with  flints  have  been 
lately  dug  up. 

There  i*  an  old  manor-house  at  Appletnn,  not  far  from  Oxford, 
•opposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  II. ;  and  there  an  other  ancient 
manor  or  other  dwelling-houses,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  at  WHhams  and  Cumnor,  near  Oxford ;  Little  or  East 
Sheffwd,  between  Newbury  and  Lambourn ;  Button  Courtney,  near 
Abingdon ;  and  Ockholt  manor-house,  at  Bray  and  Aldcrirui 

Daring  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  many  religious 
houses  were  built  and  endowed  in  Berkshire.      Tanner's  ' 
Monastic*.'  contain*  a  list  of  thirty-five  religious  eitablishments  of 
all  kinds ;  three  of  which  were  numbered  at  the  Reformation  among 
•   'greater  monasteries.'      The  most  important  by  far  of  these 


th, 

•   •     . 


• 


j  the  Benedictine  abbey*  at  Abingdon  and  Reading 
Tb«  abbot  of  each  of  these  abbey*  was  mitred.     The  yearly  i 
of  Abuurdon  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  was  2042*.  2i.  Sd.  gross, 
or  W«.  10«.  9d  clear.      Heading  Abbey  at  the  suppression  had 
8*  M.  gross,  or  l»38l  14*  3d.  clear  jf.,< 


remain,  of  both  these  great  establishments 


li .' 


Abbey  at  the  soppwi.Jon  had  a  gross  revenue  of  327*.  4,.  6rf. 
Of  toe  minor  esUbUehaents  there  are  some  remains.      Of  the 


church  of  the  Gray  Friars  (Franciscans)  at  Reading,  there  are  con- 
siderable remains;  there  are  also  some  ruins  of  the  Bfiu>dictine 
monastery  at  Hurley,  between  Maidenhead  and  Honl.-y -upon-Thames, 
and  of  collegiate  buildings  at  Wallingford.  The  pariah  church  at 
Shottesbrooke  near  Maidenhead  once  belonged  to  the  college 
John  the  Baptist  there.  St  Oeorge's  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  will  be 
Mitioncd  in  the  article  WINDSOR. 

Berkshire  is  not  rich  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.     The  churches 
are  generally  small,  aud  from  the  scarcity  of  building-stone  in  the 
county,  they  are  frequently  constructed  of  flint  and  chalk.     "  > 
heless  Berkshire  contains  some  very  fine  examples  of  each  ' 
styles,  as  Lambourn  for  Norman,  Uffington  for  early  English,  Shottes- 
brooke for  decorated,  and  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  forperpcndi- 
cular.    The  smaller  churches  are  frequently  very  interesting ;  there 
are  a  great  number  of  the  period  between  the  middle  of  the   I'Jth, 
and  the  middle  of  the  13th  century."     ('Ecclesiastical  and  Architec- 
tural Topography  of  Berkshire,'  1849.) 

A  few  other  churches  of  ancient  date,  in  addition  to  those  already 
spoken  of,  deserve  mention.  Avington  exhibits  some  remarkable 
specimens  of  Norman  architecture.  The  arch  which  divides  the 
chancel  from  the  nave  is  a  portion  of  two  arches,  and  each  ]> 
oeiug  more  than  a  quadrant,  the  arch  has  a  depending  point  in  the 
middle.  Portions  of  the  Norman  style  may  be  observed  in  St. 
Nicholas  church  at  Abingdon,  and  in  other  places.  Welford  church, 
between  Newbury  and  Lambourn,  has  a  very  fine  Norman  round 
bower,  surmounted  by  a  portion  in  the  early  English  style,  and  a  spire 
in  the  decorated  English.  Great  Shefford  church,  not  far  from  Wclford, 
bas  a  round  tower,  surmounted  by  an  octangular  story.  Shottesbrogke 
church  is  a  beautiful  and  perfect  miniature  cruciform  church,  of  the 
decorated  style,  with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross. 
St.  Lawrence's  church  at  Reading  has  a  fine  tower  of  chequered 
flint-work  in  the  perpendicular  style.  Aldworth  church  may  be 
noticed  for  its  series  of  ancient  tombs  of  the  De  la  Beche  family,  said 
to  be  "  probably  the  finest  in  the  kingdom  in  a  mere  parish  church." 

In  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  Berkshire 
became  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  contests.  Windsor  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Parliament,  and  continued  in  their'  possession 
throughout  the  war.  WaUiugford  was  garrisoned  by  the  king,  and 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists  as  long  as  they  were  capable 
of  making  any  resistance.  In  1642,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the 
king's  army  gained  possession  of  Reading,  aud  the  county,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parts  round  Windsor,  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Royalists;  but  in  April,  1643,  the  parliamentary  forces  retook  Heading 
by  capitulation.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  wax  fought  the 
first  battle  of  Newbury,  between  the  Parliamentarians  under  the  earl 
of  Essex,  and  the  Royalists  commanded  by  the  king  in  person.  The- 
victory  was  doubtful,  but  the  action  has  been  i  1  >le  by 

the  death  of  the  accomplished  Lord  Falkland.     Several  other  import- 
ant military  operations  took  place  in  the  county  in  111  II  45-46. 

A  slight  skirmish  occurred  at  Reading  in  1688,  and  a  trifling  affair 
at  Twyford  L.-twci-n  Reading  and  Maidenhead.     These  w. 
actions  which  occurred  during  the  revolution  by  which  that  year  was 
distinguished. 

Berkshire  is  essentially  an  agricultural  county.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures in  it  of  any  consequence. 

r.KKLIN,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  next  to  Vienna,  the  largest 
and  finest'  town  in  Germany,  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  on  both  banks 
of  the  Spree,  in  62'  80'  N.  lat.,  13"  24'  E.  long.,  distant  about  160 
miles  E.S.E.  from  Hamburg  and  100  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Dresden. 
The  river  Spree,  which  is  200  feet  broad  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
winds  through  Berlin  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  divides  it 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 

1:  Hin  derives  its  name  from  '  Berle,'  a  word  implying  'uncultivated 
land '  in  the  language  of  the  Slavonian  Vends,  who  were  the  earliest 
settlers  in  this  quarter.  The  city  occupies  a  surface  of  about  7000 
acres,  at  an  elevation  of  about  125  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  its  walls  arc  about  12  mi!  t.  It  is  the  seat  of  govern- 

ment and  of  the  supreme  courts  of  judicature.       The  < 


island  formed  by  a  canal  which  issues  from  and  Hows  again  into  the 
Spree;  the  Friedrichswerder,  whii-li   lies  to  the  south-east  of  New 
Cologne;   Dorothoen-stadt,  or  the  New  Town,  likewise  on  tli 
bank  of  the  Spree,  between  tlr  <he  cclcliratwl  Brandenburg 

Gate,  on  that  part  of  the  Spree  which  separates  the  Pleasure-garden 
(Lust-garten)  from  the  square  next  the  arsenal ;  and  Frederick's 
Town  (Friedrichs-stodt),  the  most  south-western  aud  the  handsomest 
part  of  Berlin.  Connected  with  these  six  quarters  there  are  four 
Torstadte.  or  suburbs,  within  the  walls  :  Spandau,  Konigliche,  Strolau, 
and  Louise;  ami  one  beyond  the  wnl'  'igtlnnd,  or  the 

Oranienburg  «nburb.  These  several  quarters  of  Berlin,  with  the 
exception  of  Voigtland,  are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and 
surrounded  by  n  wall  16  feet  high,  in  which  ore  14  land-gates  aud  2 
water-gates,  besides  4  minor  outlets. 

The  principal  rtreets  of  Berlin  are  lighted  with  gas :   they  are  in 
general  very  wide,  but  they  are  only  partially  paved.     The  twttoirn, 
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or  aide-paths  for  foot  passengers,  are  narrow,  and  some  of  them  are 
paved  with  sharp  rough  stones.  There  are  upwards  of  40  bridges  in 
Berlin;  the  principal  are  the  Schloss-briicke,  or  Bridge  of  the  Palace; 
the  Marshal  Bridge  :  and  Frederick's  Bridge,  which  is  of  iron,  245 
feet  long,  about  32  feet  broad,  and  consists  of  8  arches  of  27  feet 
diameter  and  5f  feet  in  height.  There  are  upwards  of  30  squares, 
open  spaces,  and  markets  ;  and  the  streets,  lanes,  and  passages  are  in 
number  about  200.  The  Lutherans,  Reformed  Lutherans,  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  in  all  upwards  of  30  places  of  worship ;  the 
English  Episcopalians  have  a  chapel,  which  has  been  recently  fitted 
up  for  them  in  connection  with  the  Hotel  du  Nord ;  the  Jews  have  a 
sjmagogue  ;  and  besides  the  numerous  literary,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  there 
are  in  Berlin  several  public  hospitals,  military  infirmaries,  barracks, 
riding-schools  for  the  soldiery,  royal  magazines,  and  cemeteries.  The 
number  of  public  buildings  in  Berlin  ia  about  200  ;  many  of  these 
are  spacious  and  elegant  buildings,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stone 
in  the  <listrict,  the  greater  number  are  built  with  brick  and  plaster. 
The  wine  and  bear-houses  of  Berlin  vie  in  splendour  with  the  gin- 
palaceK  if  London. 

The  Spree  receives,  at  what  is  called  the  '  ship-builders'  dam,"  the 
Panke,  which  flows  through  part  of  the  suburb  of  Spandau  ;  and 
without  the  walls  is  the  Sheep,  or  Militia  Fosse,  which  runs  out  of  the 
Spree  near  the  Silesian  Gate,  winds  along  the  skirts  of  Louisa  and 
Frederick's  towns,  skirts  the  Thier-garten,  which  is  a  sort  of  open 
park,  and  rejoins  the  Spree  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Lietzow. 
Three  canals  also,  namely,  the  former  ditch  of  the  ramparts,  with 
King's  Fosse  and  the  Sluices'  Fosse,  are  of  much  utility  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Berlin. 

Of  the  fourteen  land-gates  of  Berlin  there  is  none  to  be  compared 
with  the  Brandenburg  Gate  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  next  the 
Square  of  Paris,  in  the  Dorotheen-stadt.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Propylsca 
of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  It  was  con- 
structed in  1780,  and  exhibits  a  double  colonnade  of  twelve  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  each  44  feet  in  height  and  5  feet  8  inches  in 
diameter,  which  occupy  the  centre,  with  five  entrances  between  them, 
that  in  the  centre  having  an  iron  gate  18  feet  high;  the  structures  on 
each  side  of  it  have  their  roofs  supported  by  eighteen  smaller  columns, 
24  feet  in  height.  The  pediment,  which  rests  upon  the  twelve  larger 
and  central  columns,  is  surmounted  by  a  Victory  standing  upon  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses  12  feet  high.  This  was  carried  off  by  the 
French  in  1807,  and  brought  back  from  France  seven  years  afterwards. 
The  entire  breadth  of  the  Brandenburg  Gate  is  199  feet  (195  Berlin 
feet),  and  its  elevation  including  the  pediment  rather  more  than 
65  feet.  The  bassi-rilievi  on  the  pediment  represent  Margrave 
Albert  Achilles  capturing  a  standard  with  his  own  hands  from  the 
Niirnberg  troops ;  and  the  sculptures  in  the  metopes  represent  the 
combat  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse.  Immediately  outside  of 
this  gate  lies  the  Thier-garten,  which  is  laid  out  in  walks,  avenues, 
and  labyrinths.  It  contains  several  country  residences  and  gardens, 
stationary  zelte,  or  tents  for  refreshments,  a  fine  flower-garden,  public 
gardens,  the  great  area  for  military  exercise,  and  the  handsome  palace 
of  Bellevue  with  spacious  grounds  attached.  In  this  park  is  a  statue 
of  the  late  king,  erected  in  1849,  near  the  Louisen  Insel — a  spot 
changed  from  a  desert  to  a  garden  by  the  efforts  of  that  prince. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  Berlin  quarter  are 
the  Town-hall ;  the  Royal  Gymnasium,  called  the  Joachims-thai ; 
St.  Nicholas*  church,  built  in  1223,  the  most  ancient  church  in  the 
city ;  the  Landgchafte-haus,  or  provincial  house  of  assembly  of  Branden- 
burg ;  St.  Mary's  church,  which  has  a  handsome  pulpit  of  alabaster, 
and  a  steeple  292  feet  high ;  the  Lager-haus  (storehouse),  in  which 
are  several  royal  manufactories ;  the  King's  Gewerb-haua  (handicraft 
establishment) ;  the  Royal  Gymnasium  of  the  Gray  Friars,  attended 
by  more  than  400  youths ;  the  Garrison  church,  the  largest  in  Berlin  ; 
the  parochial  church,  a  cruciform  edifice,  102  feet  long  by  51  feet 
broad ;  Frederick's  Hospital,  or  Orphan  Asylum,  which  maintains 
more  than  350  orphans,  provides  board  for  650  other  children,  and 
has  a  royal  inoculating  institution  attached  to  it ;  and  the  Stadtvogtei 
(prefecture  of  the  town),  which  contains  the  police  offices  and  the 
prisons  for  all  offenders  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civic  authorities. 
Old  Cologne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spree,  the  most  central  quarter 
of  Berlin,  is  approached  by  the  Long  Bridge,  a  structure  of  stone,  of 
five  arches,  165  feet  in  length,  with  an  iron  balustrade.  On  this 
bridge  stands  a  massive  equestrian  statue  of  the  great  Frederick 
William,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  This  monument,  moulded  by 
Schliiter  and  cast  by  Jacobi,  was  erected  in  the  year  1703.  The 
quarter  of  Old  Cologne  contains  the  Cathedral,  337  feet  in  length  by 
136  fee  tin  breadth,  in  which  are  the  places  of  sepulture  of  several 
members  of  the  royal  family ;  the  Town-hall  for  the  quarter,  in  which 
the  deputies  of  the  town  hold  their  meetings  ;  the  Royal  Exchange; 
the  armoury ;  the  royal  stables ;  and  many  other  public  buildings. 
But  the  chief  ornament  of  this  quarter  is  the  Royal  Palace,  which 
stands  in  the  Schloss  Platz,  or  Square  of  the  Palace,  an  area  1450  feet 
in  length  and  450  feet  in  width.  The  north-west  side  of  the  square 
is  occupied  by  the  Palace,  an  oblong  rectangular  building  composed 
of  four  courts  and  containing  500  habitable  apartments.  It  is  474 
feet  in  length,  284  feet  in  breadth,  and  104  feet  in  height.  It  contains 
the  great  library  the  royal  treasury  and  archives  depdt ;  the  White 


Hall,  which  has  been  recently  fitted  up  at  a  cofct  of  120,000?. — in  this 
hall  are  marble  statues  of  four  emperors  and  of  sixteen  electors  of 
Brandenburg  :  it  was  the  place  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Prussian 
parliament,  in  April  1847  ; — and  the  museums  of  natural  history  and 
mechanical  arts,  as  well  as  of  the  fine  arts.  Three  great  reservoirs 
are  placed  over  the  principal  entrance,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Severus  in  Rome :  these  reservoirs  are  kept  con- 
stantly filled  with  7000  tons  of  water.  The  gardens  at  the  back  of  this 
magnificent  edifice  are  surrounded  by  an  allde  of  poplars  and  chest- 
nuts, but  derive  their  chief  attraction  from  the  noble  Museum,  which 
stands  at  their  north  extremity.  This  splendid  structure,  the  work 
ofSchinckel,  the  architect,  was  opened  in  August  1829.  Owing  to 
the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil  it  is  built  on  upwards  of  1000  pine- 
piles  from  48  to  50  feet  in  height.  Its  form  is  a  rectangular  oblong, 
281  feet  in  length  and  182  feet  in  depth.  The  principal  front,  which 
faces  the  gardens,  is  broken  by  a  flight  of  twenty-one  steps,  leading  to 
a  vestibule  16  feet  deep,  which  is  formed  by  eighteen  Ionic  columns. 
In  this  spacious  building  are — the  picture  gallery,  consisting  of  a 
fine  hall  208  feet  long  and  nearly  31  feet  wide ;  two  smaller  halls,  each 
125  feet  long  and  29  feet  wide,  and  several  apartments  adjoining ; 
with  collections  of  ancient  sculptures,  vases,  ancient  and  modern  coins, 
ancient  bronzes,  and  pottery.  In  front  of  the  edifice  is  a  colossal 
vase,  22  feet  in  diameter,  chiselled  out  of  native  granite,  75  tons  in 
weight,  resting  on  a  handsome  pedestal.  There  is  also  a  New 
Museum  for  collections  of  ethnological  antiquities,  casts,  engrav- 
ings, and  drawings.  On  the  stairs  are  several  fine  sculptures  and 
frescoes. 

The  principal  building  of  the  New  Cologne  quarter  is  the  Salzhof, 
or  Royal  Salt  Magazine,  in  which  are  storehouses  for  salt  and  for 
millstones. 

The  Friedrichswerder  quarter  contains  the  Principal  Mint  (Haupt- 
Miinze) ;  the  Prince's  House ;  the  Royal  Bank ;  the  Huntsmen's 
House  (Lager-haus) ;  the  Palace  Court,  with  a  prison  for  offenders  of 
higher  rank ;  the  College,  or  French  Gymnasium,  combined  with  a 
theological  school ;  the  Tax  Office  for  the  metropolis ;  the  Palace  of 
the  Princess ;  the  Werder  church,  a  handsome  edifice,  built  in  the 
old  German  style  after  the  designs  of  Schiuckel ;  a  splendid  Arsenal ; 
the  Royal  Foundry ;  and  the  Royal  Guardhouse  in  the  King's  Square, 
a  quadrangular  structure  designed  by  Schinckel,  in  the  style  of  an 
ancient  castrum,  close  to  which  are  colossal  statues  of  Scharnhorst 
and  Bulow,  two  celebrated!  commanders  in  the  campaigns  between 
1812  and  1815.  A  handsome  bronze  monument  erected  to  Prince 
Bliicher,  consisting  of  a  statue,  which  with  its  plinth  is  11  feet, 
and  an  appropriately -decorated  pedestal,  which  is  13  feet  high,  the 
work  of  Rauch,  stands  between  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Opera 
House.  On  the  front  side  of  the  pedestal  is  an  alto-rilievo  of  Victory 
bearing  a  tablet  between  her  hands,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 
Frederick  William  III.  to  Field-Marshal  Prince  Blucher  of  Wahl- 
statt,  in  the  year  1826." 

The  Dorotheen-stadt,  or  New  Town  quarter,  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
preceding,  between  the  Friedrichswerder  quarter  and  the  northern 
bend  of  the  Spree.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  celebrated  street 
called  JJnter-den-Linden,  which  contains  two  double  lines  of  linden 
or  lime-trees ;  it  is  2744  feet  in  length,  174  feet  in  breadth,  and  affords 
the  most  attractive  promenade  in  Berlin.  This  quarter  likewise  con- 
tains the  university  buildings,  opposite  to  which  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  modelled  by  Rauch,  recently  erected 
by  the  Prussian  government ;  the  Opera  House,  which  was  burnt 
down  iu  1843  and  rebuilt  in  the  following  year ;  the  Catholic  church 
of  St.-Hedwig,  an  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome;  the  Royal 
Library,  founded  in  1661,  which  contains  500,000  volumes  and  11,000 
manuscripts ;  the  Vocal  Academy ;  the  Royal  Academy,  containing 
balls  and  rooms  occupied  by  the  academies  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  a  clock  illuminated  at  night,  which  serves  as  a  regulator  for  the 
other  public  clocks  in  Berlin  ;  the  Observatory,  a  lofty  quadrangular 
tower,  raised  on  a  platform  86  feet  above  the  pavement ;  and  the 
Paris  Square,  oMao  west  side  of  which  the  Brandenburg  Gate  opens, 
and  the  east  side  of  which  opens  on  the  Unter-den-Linden.  The 
Weidendammer  Bridge,  which  is  wholly  of  cast-iron,  and  with  a  flat 
roadway,  rests  on  two  arched  openings  at  each  end,  with  a  passage 
for  boats  in  the  centre  about  27  feet  wide.  This  bridge  leads  to  the 
Voigtland  suburb  northward  across  the  Spree.  It  is  180  feet  in  length, 
about  35  feet  in  width  between  the  balustrades,  and  weighs  400  tons. 
The  Frederick's  Town  quarter  is  the  largest  in  Berlin.  The  western 
part  of  it  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  handsome  street 
called  William's  Street,  which  is  nearly  9200  feet  long.  The  other 
'rincipal  objects  are  the  octagonal  Leipzeger  Platz;  the  Donhoff 
Jquare,  with  its  obelisk  or  milliarium,  from  which  all  the  post-office 
distances  are  measured  ;  the  Royal  China  Manufactory :  the  Gymna- 
sium of  Frederick  William ;  the  Collegien-haus,  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  law  commission  and  of  the  judicial  courts;  the  Ansbach  Palace; 
the  Palace  of  the  Minister  of  War,  to  which  a  fine  garden  is  attached, 
and  several  other  palaces  occupied  by  royal  and  ministerial  personages ; 
the  Manufactory  of  Gold  and  Silver  Works  ;  the  Palace  of  the  aucicut 
Knights  of  St.  John ;  the  Theatre ;  the  Maritime  Trade  Company's 
House ;  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists ;  some  open  squares 
adorned  with  buildings  and  statues ;  and  the  Kreutzberg,  on  which 
stands  the  military  monument  erected  in  1820— a  turretcd  gothic 
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superstructure  of  iron,  with  twelve  chapels  or  recesses  beneath  it, 
which  are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Prussians  who  fell  in  the 
twelve  principal  battle*  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and 
1815.  It  U  supported  on  a  substructure  of  stone  raised  on  a  terrace 
80  feet  in  diameter,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  country  for  more 
than  thirty  miles  round.  The  '  Friedens  Denkmal,'  standing  in  Belle 
Alliance  Plat*,  a  pillar  of  granite  surmounted  by  Victory,  the  work 
of  Ranch,  wits  erected  in  1840  to  commemorate  the  peace  which  had 
then  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  the  various  suburbs,  or  vorstiidto,  of  the  Prussian  metropolis 
there  are,  besides  many  fine  streets  and  spacious  squares,  numerous 
important  public  buildings,  including  the  House  of  Industry  ;  the 
Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind ;  the  Asylum  for  400  poor  children,  set 
on  foot  by  the  late  Professor  Wadzeck  in  1810,  and  bearing  his  name ; 
the  Alexandrina  Asylum  for  24  girls ;  several  other  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, baths,  schools,  churches,  and  royal  residences  ;  the  Kouigs-atadt 
Theatre,  Ac.  There  are  also  manufactories  of  earthenware,  chemicals, 
and  drugs,  sugar  refineries,  and  an  extensive  paper-milL  Near  the 
Oranienburg  Gate,  and  outside  of  the  city  walls,  U  the  celebrated 
Iron  Foundry,  which  produces  the  beautiful  trinkets  and  other  small 
articles  in  the  composition  called  '  Berlin  iron.' 

Berlin  is  the  seat  of  civil  and  military  government  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  as  will  be  inferred  from  our  description  of  its  several 
districts  abounds  in  literary  and  scientific  establishments,  which,  in 
cases  where  such  aid  appears  to  be  necessary,  are  liberally  supported 
by  the  government.  The  university,  founded  in  18.10,  and  designated 
the  University  of  Frederick  William,  after  the  late  king,  contains 
above  160  professors  and  teachers,  is  attended  by  about  1200 
students,  and  possesses  a  liBrary,  commenced  in  1830,  which  now 
includes  about  40,000  volumes.  Berlin  has  also  six  royal  gymnasia, 
or  high  schools,  taught  by  165  professors  and  attended  by  2410 
pupils ;  several  public  seminaries  for  scholars ;  civic  and  rural 
schools ;  the  Louise  Foundation  for  the  training  of  female  teachers  ; 
a  large  number  of  private  schools,  academies  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
» :»chanical  pursuits,  schools  of  design,  an  academy  of  architecture, 
^  istrict  schools  for  mechanics,  superior  civic  schools,  about  thirty 
public  libraries,  valuable  collections  of  machines  and  models,  societies 
of  natural  history,  geography,  statistics,  horticulture,  medicine  and 
surgery,  pharmacy,  philomathics,  experimental  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine, and  the  amelioration  of  prison  discipline ;  Bible  societies, 
missionary  societies;  a  central  association  for  the  circulation  of 
religious  books  in  the  Prussian  territories  ;  a  '  Society  of  Friends  of 
the  Arts ;'  another  for  the  education  of  deserted  children  who  are 
received  into  the  House  of  Industry ;  a  society  for  cultivating  the  German 
language  ;  an  association  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews ; 
the  Frederick's  Institute  for  educating  60  soldiers'  children ; 
several  schools  of  industry  for  children ;  many  Sunday  schools ;  a 
hank  for  savings  ;  and  various  associations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  hospitals  and  other  benevolent  asylums, 
some  of  which  are  richly  endowed  ;  asylums  for  widows  and  destitute 
persons,  orphan  'institutions,  and  numerous  private  charities  of  all 
descriptions. 

Berlin  in  the  year  1620  had  only  10,000  inhabitants,  and  in 
1688  not  more  than  18,000;  and  even  100  years  ago  the  population 
was  not  one-seventh  of  its  present  amount  During  the  present 
century  the  increase  has  been  rapid:  in  1811  the  population  was 
157.6W;  in  1831  it  was  246,475;  it  rose  in  1846  to  408,502;  and  in 
May  1852  the  population  had  increased  to  441,981.  This  number 
includes  upwards  of  8000  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  about  7000  Jews, 
more  than  6000  descendants  of  French  Protestant  refugees,  and 
about  :  holies. 

Berlin  is  one  of  the  first  manufacturing  towns  in  the  Prussian 
dominions.  Its  chief  productions  are  the  celebrated  Berlin  china, 
silks,  silks  and  cottons  mixed,  woollens,  cottons,  stockings,  and 
riM.nn  ;  and  next  in  order  are  gunpowder,  cast-iron  ware,  silk  hats, 
paper,  oils,  refined  sugars,  and  tobacco  and  snuff.  It  is  a  place  of 
extensive  commercial  dealings ;  at  the  head  of  its  public  mercantile 
ecUblishmenU  are  the  Royal  Bank,  the  Royal  Company  for  Maritime 
Commerce  (See-handlung-gesellschaft),  the  Cash  Association  (Cassen- 
verein),  which  was  founded  in  1 828,  and  several  insurance  companies. 
There  is  a  wool-market,  the  yearly  sales  in  which  amount  to  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  By  canals  which  connect  the 
river  Spree  with  the  Oder  on  one  hand  and  with  the  Kibe  on  the 
other,  Berlin  has  communication  with  the  Baltic  and  with  the  German 
Ocean.  It  has  also  railway  communication  in  all  directions  by  the 
Potsdam,  Magdeburg,  and  Hanover  railway ;  the  Leipsic  and  Dresden 
railway;  the  Hamburg  railway;  and  by  a  line  which  runs  to 
Frankfurt  on-thc-OiIer  and  to  Brcsliui. 

There  are  several  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tant* resort  for  amusement  The  principal  place  of  this  kind  is  Char- 
lottcnbnrg.a  town  about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  where  there  is  a 
royal  palace  with  extensive  pleasure-grounds ;  but  the  great  attraction 
of  the  place  is  the  fine  mausoleum  of  the  late  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Queen  Ixmisn,  to  which  numbers  make  their  pilgrimage  on  the  19th  of 
July,  the  nnnivermry  of  her  decease.  Beyond  the  Halle  Gate  are  tlin  vil- 
lages of  Tempelhof,  whore  there  are  two  fine  gardens,  and  Gross-Beeren, 
with  a  monument  in  commemoration  of  the  celebrated  battle  fought 
then  between  the  Prnstians  and  French  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1813. 


The  origin  of  Berlin  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
two  villages  of  Berlin  and  Cologne  (Koln)  became  towns  in  the  time* 
of  Margrave  Albrecht  II.,  between  the  years  1206  and  1220.  liis 
successors  surrounded  these  towns  with  walls,  and  they  seemed  to 
have  attained  a  somewhat  prosperous  state  about  the  period  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Anhalt  line  in  1319.  But  the  disasters  which 
them  during  the  succeeding  hundred  years  again  reduced  them  to 
insignificance.  They  revived  however  upon  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern  to  the  Brandenburg  dominions  in  1417.  The 
Burg,  built  by  the  elector  Frederick  II.  about  1448,  was  the  site  of 
the  present  Itoyal  Palace ;  and  Berlin  became  the  residence  of  its 
princes  under  John,  who  died  in  1490.  It  rose  r.ipi'lly  into  importance 
during  the  long  and  brilliant  career  of  Frederick  William,  the  great 
elector,  between  the  years  1640  and  1688.  This  prince  enriched  it 
with  several  scientific  establishments  and  collections,  and  his  successor, 
Frederick  III.,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  kingly  title,  trod  in  his 
steps ;  he  was  the  founder  of  Frederick's  Town,  the  handsomest  quarter 
of  Berlin,  and  in  1709  conferred  the  designation  of  Royal  Residence 
Towns  on  its  respective  districts.  Even  Frederick  William  I.,  in 
spite  of  his  parsimonious  habits,  did  much  to  embellish  it,  and  also 
levelled  many  of  the  walls  and  ramparts  which  obstructed  his 
improvements.  Far  more  however  was  done  by  Frederick  II.,  his 
son,  from  whom  Berlin  derived  nearly  the  whole  of  its  present  form. 
His  successors,  particularly  tin-  late  king,  have  largely  contri- 
buted to  render  this  city  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  as  well  for 
the  symmetry  of  its  plan  as  the  beauty  of  its  construction.  In  1760 
Berlin  was  occupied  by  a  combined  Austrian  and  Russian  force  from 
the  9th  to  the  13th  of  October;  a  heavy  contribution  was  exacted 
from  the  city,  and  considerable  excesses  were,  as  usual  in  such  can*, 
committed  by  the  Imperialist  soldiery.  The  French  had  possession 
of  the  city  in  1806.  Bonaparte  entered  Berlin  on  the  21st  of  October 
in  that  year,  and  till  the  disastrous  result  of  the  French  expedition 
to  Moscow  in  1812,  Prussia  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  France. 

BKRMEO.     [BASQUE  PROVINCES.] 

BKUMONDSEY.     [SURREY.] 

BERMUDAS,  TIIK,  or  SUMMERS'  ISLANDS,  arc  situated  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  530  miles  E.  by  S.  (S.  from  Cape  Hatteras 
in  North  America,  the  nearest  point  of  land,  and  645  miles  N.E. 
from  Atwood's  Keys,  the  nearest  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Wreck 
Hill,  the  western  point  of  the  group  on  the  largest  of  the  ialanHa, 
is  in  82°  15'  N.  lat,  64"  50'  W.  long.  In  1593  there  was  wrecked  on 
the  islands  a  French  ship,  on  board  of  which  was  one  Henry  May, 
who  appears  to  have  published  the  first  account  of  the  Bermudas  in 
English.  In  1609  Sir  George  Summers  or  Scunners  was  driven  on 
the  islands,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  niul  from  him  the 
name  of  Sommers'  Islands  was  derived.  The  Virginia  Company 
claimed  the  islands  as  the  first  discoverers,  and  sold  their  right  to  a 
company  of  120  persons,  who  having  obtained  from  King  James  in 
1612  a  charter  for  their  settlement,  sent  out  60  settlers  with  a 
governor.  The  new  colony  was  formed  on  St  George's  Island  which 
was  hud  out  and  fortified,  and  in  the  same  year  the  town  of  St. 
George  was  commenced.  In  1G19  the  islands  having  become  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty,  richness,  and  salubrity,  many  of  the  nobility 
purchased  plantations  and  their  cultivation  was  much  encouraged ; 
the  number  of  white  inhabitants  at  the  time  amounted  to  about 
1000.  On  the  1st  of  August  1620,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  company  in  England,  the  General  Assembly  was  institute.! 
to  meet  at  the  town  of  tit  George.  The  islands  prospered  for  many 
years.  During  the  civil  wars  many  persons  of  diameter  and  opulence 
took  refuge  in  the  Bermudas,  among  others  the  poet  Waller,  who 
celebrated  their  beauty  in  an  elegant  poem,  entitled  '  the  Battle  of 
the  Summer  Islands.  At  that  time  the  number  of  the  white 
inhabitants  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  10,000. 

The  Bermudas  have  always  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
British,  though  towards  the  close  of  the  first  American  war  General 
Washington  had  on  eye  to  their  capture,  with  the  view  of  occupying 
them  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war  for  the  annoyance  of  our  West 
India  trade,  as  the  islands  lie  directly  in  the  homeward-bound  track. 

Including  the  small  islands  the  number  in  all  is  about  300,  but 
the  large  islands  may  bo  reduced  to  five,  namely,  St  George's,  St 
David's,  Long  Island  (or  Bermuda),  Somerset,  and  Ireland.  They 
lie  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  including  a  space  about 
20  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  6  miles  in  the  greatest  breadth  ; 
they  are  all  low,  the  highest  point  <v,ll,  ,1  Tibb's  Hill,  at  the  southern 
extreme  of  the  large  island,  being  only  about  180  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  There  are  no  springs  or  fresh-water  streams  in  the  island. 
There  are  a  few  wells,  but  the  water  obtained  is  brackish.  Each 
bouse  has  a  tank  in  which  to  collect  rain-water,  and  on  the  island  of 
81  George  are  large  tanks  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  shipping. 
Most  varieties  of  rock  found  on  the  island  are  composed  of  corals 
and  shells  of  different  sizes,  more  or  less  consolidated  by  a  calcareous 
cement,  from  which  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Bermudas  owe 
their  existence  to  the  accumulation  of  such  materials  on  a  coral  reef. 
The  Bermudas  rise  from  a  shoal  23  miles  long  and  13  miles  broad, 
around  which  is  the  deep  water  of  the  ocean.  The  surnninding  seas 
abound  with  various  kinds  of  fish  and  turtle,  anil  the  Bcrmn.imiH 
are  among  the  most  dexterous  of  fishermen,  more  particularly  with 
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the  harpoon.  The  whale-fishery  which  is  carried  on  at  a  trifling 
expense  employs  a  few  whale-boats  and  their  crews  about  three 
months  in  the  year. 

The  climate  of  the  Bermudas  is  mild,  genial,  and  salubrious,  though 
somewhat  humid  during  a  south-wind.  Snow  seldom  falls;  raius 
are  heavy,  though  unfrequeat;  and  occasionally  there  are  severe 
thunder-storms  and  hurricanes.  The  soil  is  fertile  :  barley,  oats,  peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  onions,  cabbages,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c.  are  culti- 
vated. The  citron,  sweet  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  are  of  good  quality ; 
and  excellent  arrow-root  is  abundantly  grown.  The  palm-tree  grows 
in  the  islands,  and  its  leaves  are  exported  to  be  made  up  as  ladies' 
fans.  A  little  indigo  is  still  cultivated,  but  the  soil  it  appears  has 
become  less  suitable  than  formerly  for  its  production.  For  a  similar 
reason  coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco  have  ceased  to  be  objects  of  attention 
to  the  planter.  Live  stock  and  flour  are  imported  from  the  American 
continent.  Fresh  butter  and  milk  are  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  supply  required.  Ducks  are  abundant,  and  turtle  frequent 
the  island  in  summer.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  black 
swine  on  the  islands. 

The  principal  employment  is  the  building  of  vessels.  These  are 
generally  email  in  size,  and  being  constructed  of  cedar  they  are  very 
durable.  Plaiting  of  straw  and  of  the  mid-rib  of  the  palmetto  leaf 
is  also  carried  on ;  and  a  beautiful  species  of  white  freestone,  which 
ia  easily  cut,  is  exported  to  the  West  Indies  for  ornamental  archi- 
tecture. Vessels  annually  visit  the  Bahamas  to  fetch  supplies 
of  salt. 

There  are  in  the  Bermudas  two  towns,  each  of  which  has  its  mayor 
and  civic  officers;  St.  George,  on  the  island  of  that  name,  and 
Hamilton,  on  the  large  or  Bermuda  Island.  Both  towns  are  well 
built  of  white  stone.  St.  George,  which  is  the  capital,  is  the  finer  of 
the  two :  it  contains  a  new  government-house,  erected  in  1847,  a 
new  jail,  an  hospital  for  insane  paupers,  and  other  public  buildings. 
A  board  of  education  was  established  in  1847,  but  the  progress  of 
instruction  among  the  whites  is  impeded  by  the  unwillingness  of 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools  attended  by  coloured 
children,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  efficient  separate  schools 
for  the  comparatively  small  population  of  whites.  In  general  the 
coloured  population  is  making  creditable  progress  in  education,  and 
in  acquiring  a  respectable  position  in  the  community.  The  insular 
government  consists  of  a  governor,  council,  and  legislative  assembly 
of  36  members,  to  which  each  of  the  nine  parishes  into  which  the 
islands  are  divided  sends  four  members:  the  population  of  the 
Bermudas  on  January  1st  1851,  exclusive  of  troops,  convicts,  and 
persons  in  government  service,  was  11,092,  of  whom  0423  were 
coloured  persons.  A  convict  establishment  has  been  formed  by 
government  on  Boaz  Island.  The  number  of  convicts  in  1850  was 
1566 ;  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  for  the  year  was  34.595J. 

A  small  dockyard  formerly  maintained  at  St.  George  has  been 
removed  to  Ireland  Island,  on  which  large  sums  have  been  expended, 
in  order  to  render  it  a  strong  post  for  a  naval  and  military  depot. 
Between  1838  and  1848  there  was  spent  in  the  public  works  upwards 
of  300.000J.,  of  which  157,0002.  was  for  a  breakwater.  The  works 
include  a  steam  factory,  a  victualling  office,  storehouses,  hospitals, 
workmen's  dwellings,  &c.  Ireland  Island  has  been  selected  for  its 
convenient  size  and  its  detached  position ;  it  cannot  be  approached 
except  by  an  intricate  channel  along  the  whole  coast  from  St. 
George.  Besides  the  works  named,  defensive  works  have  been 
constructed  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  on  St.  George's,  Main,  Boaz, 
»nd  Ireland  islands,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  upwards  of  150,OOOJ. 
A  causeway  to  connect  Walsingham  and  Long  Bird  Island,  constructed 
by  convict  labour,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Island  Legislature. 

The  vessels  belonging  to  the  Bermudas  on  December  31st,  1852, 
were  42,  of  2952  tons  burden.  The  imports  in  1850  were  of  the 
value  of  130,500?.;  the  exports  19,960/.  The  revenue  in  the  same 
year  was  12,6301. ;  the  expenditure  16,227?.;  a  parliamentary  grant 
of  4.049J.  more  than  covering  the  deficiency.  The  military  expen- 
diture in  1850  was  70,160t  A  new  lighthouse  was  built  in  1846. 
The  ship  channel  into  St.  George's  Harbour  has  been  improved,  and 
an  opening  made  from  Stagg's  Channel  into  Great  Sound.  A  bridge 
from  Ireland  Island  to  Boaz  Island  was  completed  in  1849. 

(Smith's  Hatortj  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles, 
London,  1629;  Bryan  Edwards's  History  of  West  India;  Colonial 
Xeportt.) 

BERN  (Berne),  the  most  populous  canton  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
largest  in  area  except  Orisons,  extends  about  85  miles  from  north  to 
Bontli,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  French  department  of  Haut-Rhin  to  the 
high  chain  of  Alps  which  divides  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  from  the  canton  of  Valais.  Its  shape  is  very  irregular,  like 
that  of  mast  Swiss  cantons  ;  its  breadth  therefore  varies  considerably, 
being  greatest  in  the  southern  part  of  the  canton,  between  the  fron- 
tiers of  Uri  and  Unterwalden  to  the  east,  and  those  of  Vaud  and 
Freyburg  to  the  west,  where  it  is  about  60  miles :  more  northward, 
between  Luzern  and  Freyburg,  the  width  is  not  quite  30  miles  in 
some  places ;  it  then  increases  again  north  of  the  city  of  Bern  to 
about  60  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Luzern  to  the  river  Doubs, 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  on  the  side  of  France ;  but  here 
part  of  the  canton  of  Soleure  projects  into  the  Bernese  territory,  and 
intervenes  in  the  line  of  its  breadth.  The  area  of  the  canton  is  2556 


square  miles ;  and  its  population  according  to  the  census  of  March  1850 
was  457,921,  including  the  heiinathloseu  and  Jews.  [SWITZERLAND.] 
Of  the  inhabitants  54,044  aro  Catholics,  and  403,769  Reformers, 
including  Protestants  of  various  sects. 

Surface. — The  southern  part  of  the  canton,  which  forms  what  is 
called  the  Bernese  Oberland,  is  very  mountainous,  consisting  of  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Bernese  Alps  (which  divides  it  from  the  Valais 
and  from  Uri  and  Uuterwalden)  with  their  numerous  offsets  and  the 
high  valleys  that  lie  between  them.  Farther  north,  and  round  the 
city  of  Bern,  the  ground  although  hilly  is  not  rugged,  and  consists 
of  pleasant  fertile  valleys  and  some  level  tracts.  The  most  northern 
part,  beyond  Bienne,  which  formerly  constituted  the  territory  of  the 
bishop  of  Basel,  and  was  for  a  time  preceding  the  year  1814  included 
partly  in  the  French  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  and  partly  in  that 
of  Mont-Terrible,  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  various  ridges  and 
offsets  of  the  Jura  Mountains  up  to  the  frontiers  of  France. 

Some  of  the  higher  summits 'of  the  Jura  in  the  Erguelthal,  which 
is  watered  by  the  Suse  or  Suss,  a  feeder  of  Lake  Bieune,  are  nearly 
5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valleys  of  the  Jura  are 
principally  longitudinal.  The  largest  valleys  of  the  Jura  region  in 
this  canton  are  the  Erguelthal  just  mentioned,  the  valley  of  the  Birs, 
and  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Doubs.  A  little  north  of  the  elbow 
formed  by  this  last  river  on  the  west  of  the  canton  is  the  elevated 
mass  of  Mont-Terrible,  which  stands  in  the  old  district  of  Sassgau,  and 
formerly  gave  name  to  a  French  department.  The  loftiest  mountains 
of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  the  only  mountains  of  primitive  formation, 
are  in  its  southern  part,  and  belong  to  the  great  Alpine  chain  already 
mentioned.  The  Schreckhorn  rises  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  Wetterhorn,  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
12,198  feet.  The  Jungfrau,  13,716  feet,  and  the  Finsteraarhorn,  14,109 
feet,  are  in  the  same  chain,  but  they  are  partly  in  the  canton  of  Bern 
and  partly  in  that  of  Valais.  Extensive  glaciers  cover  the  sides  of 
these  mountains,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Glaciers  of 
Grindelwald  and  Lauterbrunnen,'  from  the  names  of  two  valleys  which 
unite  to  the  north  of  the  massive  projection  from  the  Jungfrau,  and 
open  into  the  valley  of  Interlachen.  East  of  the  Grindelwald,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  lofty  masses  of  the  Schreckhorn  and 
Wetterhorn,  is  the  valley  of  Ober-Hasli,  traversed  by  the  Aar, 
and  famous  for  its  waterfalls.  To  the  west  of  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunneu  is  the  Kien-thal,  which  is  separated  by  the  Blumlis-Alp 
(12,133  feet)  from  the  Kander-thal,  which  opens  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  Simmen-thal.  Farther  west  is  the  Ober-Simmen-thal,  the  longest 
valley  in  this  part  of  the  canton  ;  it  is  joined  in  its  lower  part  by  the 
small  valley  of  Nieder-Simineu,  and  winding  round  between  the  lofty 
summits  of  Niessen  (7817  feet)  and  Stockhorn  (7206  feet),  opens  out 
upon  the  south-western  shore  of  Lake  Thun.  The  south-western 
angle  of  this  canton  contains  the  Gsteig-thal,  which  is  traversed  by 
the  Upper  Saane.  All  the  valleys  are  traversed  by  rivers,  most  of 
which  rise  in  glaciers  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  form  in  their  courses 
many  fine  cascades. 

To  the  north  of  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz  lies  the  Emmen- 
thal,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  canton.  The  upper  part  of 
the  valley  is  screened  by  high  mountains,  from  which  several  small 
lateral  valleys  open  into  it.  The  Hohgant  (7251  feet)  to  the  north  of 
the  Lake  of  Brienz  and  the  source  of  the  Emmen,  and  Napt  (5331  feet) 
on  the  Luzern  border,  are  the  highest  elevations  in  this  part  of  the 
canton. 

The  rest  of  the  canton  consisting  of  the  valley  of  the  Aar  from  Lake 
Thun  to  the  Lake  of  Bienne  and  the  district  between  Bern  and  the 
Aargau  fi  ontier  is  comparatively  level. 

Kiiiers,  Lakes,  <kc. — The  principal  river  of  the  canton  of  Bern  is  the 
Aar,  which  has  its  source  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Finsteraarhorn,  waters 
the  valley  of  the  Ober-Hasli,  crosses  the  lake  of  Brienz,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Thun,  passes  under  the  walls  of  Bern,  forming  the  peninsula 
on  which  that  city  is  built,  and  then  winding  first  westward  and  then 
northward,  enters  the  canton  of  Soleure.  [AAK.]  The  other  rivers 
of  the  canton  of  Bern  are  affluents  of  the  Aar.  The  principal  are  the 
Emmen,  which  waters  the  fine  and  rich  valley  called  the  Emmen-thal, 
passes  by  Burgdorff,  and  enters  the  Aar  below  Soleure  ;  the  Simmen, 
from  which  the  district  called  Simmen-thal  takes  its  name,  empties 
itself  into  the  lake  of  Thun ;  the  Thiele,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the 
lakes  of  Neuchatel  and  Bienne,  issues  out  of  the  latter  at  Nidau, 
and  falls  into  the  Aar  after  a  short  course  to  the  north-east ;  the 
Saane  has  its  source  in  the  Gsteig,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  after 
crossing  that  of  Freyburg,  enters  again  the  canton  of  Bern  at  Laupen, 
and  falls  into  the  Aar  above  Aarberg.  In  the  north-west  of  the  canton 
is  the  Birs,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Munster-thal,  and  running  to 
the  north-north-east  enters  the  canton  of  Basel,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine. 

The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Bienne,  Brienz,  and  Thun.  The 
Lake  of  Bienne  (in  German  '  Dieter-see')  is  entirely  within  the  canton, 
but  the  shore  of  its  south-western  comer  is  on  the  boundary  of  the 
canton  of  Neuchatel.  The  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neuchatel  are  both 
expansions  of  the  river  Thiele,  the  bed  of  which,  with  that  of  the 
Lower  Aar,  form  the  natural  separation  between  the  region  of  Jura 
and  that  of  the  Alps.  Lake  Bienne  is  about  9  miles  in  length  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  has  a  breadth  of  nearly  3  miles  in  its 
widest  part.  Its  surface  is  1338  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  178 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  8  feet  lower  than 
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that  of  Ijikc  NeuchAtel.     It  in  217  and  it  abound*  in  fish. 

The  Tbirle  traverses  it  in  it>  whole  length,  and  emerging  from  its 
north-eastern  extremity,  runs  into  Uie  Aar  a  few  miles  below  the  lake. 
The  small  ulnnd  of  St.-Pierre,  on  which  Rousseau  resided  for  two 
months  in  17G5,  is  in  the  Lake  of  Bieune.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Ink. .  n  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Buse,  stands  the  little  town  of 
Bif*M,  which  is  defended  by  walls  and  towers,  and  haa  about  8000 
inhabitants.  The  Cbaaseral-Gestler  Mountains,  a  high  ridge  of  the 
Jnra  system,  separates  the  Lake  of  Bienne  from  the  Ergurl -tlml, 
through  which  the  Suse  runs  nearly  in  on  eastern  direction,  anil  th.  u 
turning  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Chaaaeral,  runs  south-south- 
eactward  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  Chasseral 
is  £290  feet  above  the  sea ;  there  are  magnificent  views  from  it*  crest 
in  clear  weather.  At  the  point  where  the  Thiele  issues  from  the  lake 
is  the  little  town  and  castle  of  A've/au.  The  castle  in  flanked  by 
round  towers  and  surmounted  by  a  tall  keep ;  the  family  to  whom 
it  belonged  is  extinct,  and  this  castle  is  now  used  as  a  cantonal  salt- 
store.  On  the  lake-shore  near  the  Neuchatel  frontier  ia  AV 
small  town  of  1200  inhabitants ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake 
is  Erloch,  with  500  inhabitant*  and  an  old  castle  now  used  as  n  : 

The  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun  are  expansions  of  the  Aar.  They 
are  separated  by  the  fertile  and  picturesque  district  of  Interlaken  or 
Interlachen.  LaJct  Briaa,  celebrated  for  its  fine  mountain  scenery, 
is  about  6  miles  long  and  2  miles  broad  in  ita  widest  part.  Its  depth 
varies  from  600  feet  near  the  mouth  of  the  Qiessbach  (which  enters 
the  lake  on  its  south-eastern  shore,  and  is  famous  for  its  cascades  down 
the  pine-clad  mountains)  to  2100  feet  Its  surface  is  10  feet  above 
that  of  Lake  Thun,  and  850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lake 
abounds  in  fish  ;  one  sort,  called  '  brieuz-ling,'  are  salted  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  neighbouring  districts.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  except  towards  the  south  west :  the  Fanlhora,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake,  forms  a  magnificent  object  in  the  panorama. 
The  Aar  enters  Ha  eastern  end  after  traversing  the  valley  of  Hasli ;  a 
little  way  from  the  lake,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  are  H 
celebrated  falls  of  Reichenbach,  by  which  the  little  river  of  Reichen- 
bach  descends  nearly  2000  feet  by  a  succession  of  leaps.  A)><mt  a 
mile  higher  up  the  river  is  Meiriiiyrn,  the  chief  place  in  the  valley  of 
Hasli,  with  a  population  of  about  700,  and  famous  for  Ha  fine  alpine 
scenery,  precipitous  mountains,  hanging  woods,  foaming  cascades,  and 
snowy  peaks.  The  fall  of  the  Alpbach,  celebrated  for  its  triple  circu- 
lar iris  when  the  morning  sun  shines  upon  it,  is  near  Heiringen.  The 
Alpbach  is  subject  to  sudden  and  impetuous  floods,  which,  sweeping 
•long  vast  quantities  of  disintegrated  lias  and  marl  from  the  strata 
along  its  bed,  has  frequently  done  great  damage  in  the  valley.  To 
guard  against  ita  disastrous  inundations,  a  stone  dyke  1000  feet  long 
and  8  feet  wide  has  been  constructed  across  the  valley.  The  men  of 
Hasli  have  been  always  famous  for  their  strength  and  skill  in  wrest- 
ling :  the  women  are  lew  ugly  than  those  of  many  other  Swiss  valleys. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  on  a  narrow  ledge  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  is  the  little  town  of  Bricnz  :  population,  3000.  A 
road  leads  up  the  Aar  to  tha  Orimsel  Pass.  Above  the  beautiful 
green  valley  of  Ober-Haxli  the  Aar  forms  perha|M  the  finest  cataract 
in  Switzerland,  falling  more  than  1 00  feet  at  one  dash  down  a  gloomy 
gorge  fringed  with  dark  forests  of  fir.  The  Erlenbach,  another  stream 
pouring  in  from  the  right,  takes  the  same  leap,  and  mingles  its  waters 
in  mid-air  with  those  of  the  Aar. 

The  Aar  on  emerging  from  the  Bricnzer-see  runs  through  the  dis- 
trict of  I  utcrlachen  in  a  south-west  direction  for  about  three  miles,  and 
then  enters  the  Thuner-see  or  lake  of  Thun.  The  village  of  Interlaken 
or  Inieriudit*,  prettily  situated  in  a  little  plain  between  the  two  lakes, 
with  a  distant  view  of  the  Jungfrau  and  within  easy  distance  of  some 
of  the  finest  views  in  Switzerland,  consists  of  straggling  whitewashed 
lodging-booses  and  several  boarding-houses,  the  resort  of  great  num- 
bers uf  foreigners  in  summer.  It  took  it*  name  from  the  Augustinian 
monastery  of  Intcr-bcus  ('between  the  lakes'),  now  suppressed. 
Interlacben  is  the  centre  whence  the  beauties  of  the  valleys  of  I.»ut«r- 
hrunnen  and  Orindelwald  are  usually  explored.  The  neigh b-> 
of  the  village  Heelf  is  very  pretty,  and  clothed  with  magi 
walnut-trees.  At  a  short  distance  west  from  Interlnchen,  on  th.- 
right  bank  of  the  Aar,  is  Cntrr-tte*  (which  name  means  '  midway 
between  the  lakes'),  an  old  Swim  village  composed  entirely  of 
•wooden  houaes  mellowed  and  browned  with  age;  m>ui"  of  tl. 
900  yean  old  :  population,  1000.  The  only  stone  buildings  in  Unter- 
•eeo  are  the  castle  and  the  town-hall.  The  Laic  of  Thun  is  about 
12  miles  long  and  about  2  miles  wide.  The  shores  along  its  north- 
western part  are  laid  out  in  villa  and  garden-gr"  ••.intern 
part  of  the  north  shore,  which  is  skirted  by  the  carriage-road  from 
Thun  to  luterlachen,  is  precipitous.  Prom  the  south  shore  fine  views 
are  obtained  of  the  Stockholm,  with  Ha  sharp  projecting  peak  like  .-. 
horn,  and  of  the  pyramid  of  Nieesen  surmounted  by  it*  cone.  At  the 
nv.tith  of  the  Kander  is  an  interesting  deltoid  formation,  several 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  formed  within  a  century  and  a  half  by  tlir 
deposit*  of  the  river  round  the  termination  of  an  artificial  bed  opened 
•rat  in  1714.  Iron  steam-boats  ply  on  Lake  Thun.  Th  •  • 
AMU,  pictiinwjnely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar,  n  little 
below  the  point  when  the  crystal  river  emerges  from  Lake  Thun,  has 
about  6000  inhabitants.  Its  most  remarkable  structures  are  the 
church,  the  feudal  castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  above  700 


years,  and  the  town-hall.     The  town  has  some  silk-manufactories,  and 

is  a  favourite  place  of  residence  on  account  of  its  beuutiful  ei. 

In  summer  the  population  in  largely  increased  by  visitors  and  t 

to  the  Bernese  Oberland.     The  Swiss  Confederation  maintain 

tary  school  at  Thun.     The  views  of  the  lake  and  the  Alp 

snows,  glaciers,  woods,  and  glens,  from  Tliun  and  ita  neighbourhood, 

are  themes  of  universal  approval  and  delight. 

•tie,  Produce,  <tc. — The  climate  and  produce  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the.  position  of  the  valleys. 
The  Oberland,  or  southern  port,  is  very  o-M  in  win  forms 

the  chief  property  uf  the  inhabitants.     'I  u  thai  in  tl 

valley  in  this  district.     The  ceutml  part  of  the  c-auton.  near  Bern,  the 
country  between  the  Anr  and  the  Kmmen,  and  the  district  east  of  tha 
latter  river  towards  Luzeni  constitute  the  finest  and  most  !'• 
the  canton,  and  produce  corn,  fruita,  and  rich  pastures.     The  fan 
extensive,  the  farmers  wealthy,  and  their  houses,  built  mostly  ot 
are  roomy  and  comfortable.     This  is  the  richest  agricultural  >. 
in  Switzerland. 

The  farm-houses  in  the  Emmen-thal  have  more  even  than  the  usual 
amplitude  of  roof,  and  appear  to  contain  within  their  wooden  li- 
lies, and  the  supplementary  space  over  which  the  immense  thatch 
spreads  itself,  every  kind  of  country  comfort  aud  all  the  rustic  and 
appropriate  litter  of  the  Bernese  cottages :  milk-pails  freshly  sc 
and  ranged  in  the  sun  ;  wood  piled  up,  or  herbs  spread  out  to  dry 
an  array  of  bee-hives,  there  on  accumulation  of  rakes,  barrows,  and 
all  the  implements  of  husbandry ;    and  everywhere  a  profu,- 
marguerites  and  hollyhocks,  giving  to  the  little  gardens  a  gay  > 
There  is  in  this  country  a  prodigality  of  horned  cattle,  and,  what  a 
passer-by  can  better  appreciate,  pleasant  villages.     Cream,  honey,  and 
butter  are  the  overflowings  of  the  land. 

The  canton  of  Bern  produces  corn  and  potatoes,  though  not 
sufficient  for  the  consumptiou  of  the,  population,  but  fruit  in 
abundance,  especially  apples,  pears,  plums,  uuta,  and  cherries.  From 
tic  cherries  the  spirit  railed  kii.-ehwa.-ser  }>•  made,  which,  as  well  as 
the  extract  from  absinth  or  wormwood,  are  articles  of  common  use  in 
Switzerland.  Beer  and  cider  ore  made  in  the  country.  The.  vine 
thrives  in  a  few  districts,  chiefly  in  that  of  Kydau  near  the  Lake  of 
Bienne,  where  wine  ia  made.  Hemp  and  flax  are  also  among  the 
products  of  the  soil ;  but  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  coiioti- 
tutc  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country ;  cheese  is  made  iu  abundance  for 
exportation,  especially  in  the  valley  hal,  Simmv u-thal,  and 

Qessenai,  or  Saanen.  Irrigation  aud  the  making  of  artificial  meadows 
are  much  followed  in  the  valleys,  and  the  mountain*  afford  summer 
pasture  in  abundance.  There  are  dairies  in  common,  where  the  milk 
put  together  and  made  into  butter  and  cheese. 
The  numbers  of  horned  cattle  and  pigs  are  very  large.  Horses  are 
not  numerous ;  those  of  the  Emnion-thal  are  considered  the  beet  The 
chief  mineral  products  are  iron,  lead,  copper,  granite,  limestone, 
marble,  gypsum,  freestone,  marl,  Ac.  There  arc  numerous  mineral 
springs. 

The  canton  of  Bern  is  nut,  properly  speaking,  a  manufacturing 
country.  Linen,  leather,  some  silks,  coarse  woollens,  aud  paper; 
mathematical  instruments,  watches,  jewellery,  firearms,  and  gun- 
powder are  made.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  there  are  i  ion -works  and 
foundries,  the  iron-ore  being  found  in  abundance  in  the  mountains. 
Wooden  wares  and  toys  are  exclusively  made  in  the  Oberland  and  tho 
Jura  region.  Timber  for  building  and  fuel  are  nipplnd  by  the 
mountain  forests,  and  from  other  woods  in  several  parts  of  the  low- 
hinds.  Tho  principal  timber-trees  in  the  mountains  arc  pines 
and  beech. 

Education  of  the  masses  is  well  attended  to;  and  for  superior 
instruction  there  are  numerous  and  excellent  establishments,  com- 
prising the  in  i  Bern,  several  normal  schools,  and  a  literary 
and  industrial  institution  at  Hofwyl. 

Animal*.— The  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Thun  and  the  river  Aar  abound 
with  trout  and  salmon.     Hares,  chamois,  marmots,  and  partridges  are 
tin- principal  game.     Bears  and  wolves  are  found  in 
but  in  small  numbers.       Among  the  In  fi  the   l,a; 

geyer,  the  great  vulture  of  the  Alps,  is  1  '*  not  very 

common  :  some  are  of  very  great  size,  and  will  carry  oil'  a  lamb  to  the 
mountains,  from  which  circumstance  their  name  is  derived. 

Communic<tti,,ni.-'nn'  roads  through  the  canton  of  Rern  are 
wide,  well  constructed,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair.  Kvcn  in  the 
valleys  of  th.  «  roads  are  practicable  for  the  car- 

riages of  the  country.  The  mails  and  singe-coached  are  also  MTV  well 
organiiv-d.  Tl  •  inn-  on  the  road  are  good.  It  has  been  obf 
that  the  rood,-  and  the  public  buildings  are  the  only  magnificent  works 
in  the  canton  of  Bern.  The  most  important  roads  are  those  from  Hern 
to  Zurich,  t«  RAsel,  and  to  Geneva;  from  the  Zurich  route  a  road 
lead*  up  tin-  Kininen-thal  through  Burgdorf,  and  from  Bern  two  roads 
•hward,  one  up  each  bank  of  the  Aar  to  Thun.  whence  other 
line*  branch  off  along  the  lakes  and  to  the  valleys  of  the  Oberlnnd. 
A  system  of  railways  has  been  projected,  of  which  Bern  is  the  centre. 
One  great  line  is  to  run  westward  from  Bern  along  the  Hiuthcrn  shores 
of  lakes  Morat  and  Neuchatel  to  Iverdun,  whence  it  will  proceed  south 
by  west  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  along  that  lake  to 
Coppet  A  north-eastern  line  to  connect  Bern  with  Basel  crosses  the 
canton  to  the  Lower  Einmcn,  then  along  the  valley  of  the  Aar  to 
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Olten,  whence  the  line  is  to  be  continued  north-westward  to  Basel, 
and  branches  are  to  run  to  Liizern  and  Zurich.     [SWITZERLAND.] 

Divitiaiis  and  Towns. — The  canton  is  divided  into  districts  or  pre- 
fectships,  formerly  called  bailiwicks,  of  which  there  are  22  in  the  old 
territory  of  Bern :  namely,  Bern,  Seftigen,  Nidau,  Aarberg,  Fraubrun- 
nen,  Burgdorf,  Wangen,  Aarwaugen,  Trachselwald,  Signau,  Konol- 
fingen,  Thun,  Interlachen,  Laupen,  Erlach,  Buren,  Obersimmen-thal, 
Niedersiiumen-thal,  Saaneu,  Frutigen,  Ober-Hasli,  and  Schwarzeuburg ; 
and  six  in  the  territories  acquired  in  1815  :  namely,  Bienne,  Neuveville, 
Porentrui,  Delemont,  Val  Moutier,  and  the  Erguel-thal.  The  towns 
of  the  canton,  besides  Bern,  are — Bienne,  Burgdorf,  Thun,  Porentrui, 
and  Delemont. 

Bern  is  described  in  a  separate  article.     [BERN.] 

Bienne  and  Thun  have  been  already  noticed  above. 

Burgdorf,  also  called  Berthoud,  is  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Emmen,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Bern,  and 
has  about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ancient  place.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  in  the  12th  century,  and  the  old  castle  in  which 
Pestalozxi  first  developed  his  system  of  teaching  is  said  to  date  from 
the  7th  century.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Little  Burgogne,  and 
the  re.sk:  rice  of  the  dukes  of  Zahringen  and  afterwards  of  the  counts 
of  Kyburg,  one  of  whom,  Count  Berchthold,  sold  the  town  to  the 
Bernese  in  1384.  Burgdorf  is  now  of  importance  only  a.=i  affording  a 
depot  for  the  linen,  cheese,  and  other  products  of  the  Emmen-tkal. 

Porentrui,  or  Br--ntrut,  in  1793  made  the  capital  of  the  French 
department  of  Mont-Terrible,  and  subsequently  comprised  in  that  of 
Haut-Rhin,  is  situated  near  the  French  frontier  in  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  canton,  40  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bern,  and  has  about  2500 
inhabitants,  who  manufacture  beer,  leather,  and  woollen  cloth. 

Ddemo/nt,  or  Deltberg,  17  miles  E.  from  Porentrui,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Some  and  near  its  confluence  with  the  Birs,  where 
are  ruins  of  ancient  Roman  baths.  It  is  a  well-built  little  town  with 
about  1500  inhabitants,  and  has  been  long  famous  for  its  linen- 
bleacheries  and  its  manufacture  of  watches.  The  neighbouring 
mountains  are  rich  in  iron-ore. 

Historical  Stctcl.  —The  government  of  Bern  was,  until  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  in  the  hands  of  a  council,  called  the  Council  of  Two 
Hundred,  which  consisted  in  fact  of  299  members,  chosen  exclusively 
from  among  the  burghers  of  Bern.  All  the  rest  of  the  canton  was 
subject  to  them.  A  senate,  elected  by  the  great  council  from  among 
its  own  members,  held  the  executive  power.  A  schultheiss,  or  avoyer, 
was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic.  The  commonwealth  being 
in  its  origin  limited  to  the  town,  which  was  a  free  imperial  city,  having 
received  a  charter  from  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  dated  May  1218, 
all  the  citi/ens  who  were  possessed  of  a  house  in  it  had  a  vote  in  the 
general  assembly,  which  elected  the  magistrates  and  the  council  of 
government.  By  degrees  the  members  of  the  sovereign  council 
remained  for  life,  and  the  vacancies  were  611ed  up  by  the  council 
itself,  mostly  from  a  small  number  of  influential  families.  Many  of 
the  neighbouring  feudal  nobles  became  burghers  of  Bern,  whilst 
others  fought  against  the  ruling  commonwealth,  and  were  successively 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  give  up  or  sell  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
territories  to  the  city,  which  thus  became  possessed  of  extensive 
domains.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  state  of  Bern.  Rudolf  of 
Habuburg  attacked  Bern  in  vaiu  in  1288.  His  son  Albert  marched 
against  Bern  in  1298,  and  was  defeated  at  Donnerbuhlen  by  the 
Bernese,  led  by  Ulrich  von  Erlach.  In  1339  the  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria  declared  war  against  Bern.  The  Bernese,  commanded  by 
Rudolf  von  Erlach,  son  of  Ulrich,  and  reinforced  by  1000  men  from 
the  three  forest  cantons,  met  the  enemy  at  Laupen  on  the  21st  of 
June,  and  with  only  5000  men  completely  defeated  the  proud  chivalry 
opposed  to  them.  This  victory  consolidated  the  power  of  Bern, 
which  became  henceforth  the  principal  state  of  all  western  Helvetia. 
In  1352  Bern  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  of  which  it 
formed  the  eighth  canton.  [SWITZERLAND.] 

In  1415  Bern  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Aargau  from  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  added  it  to  its  dominions.  In  1476  it  sustained  the 
attack  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  the  Bernese, 
assisted  by  their  Swigs  confederates,  defeated  at  Granson  and  Morat. 
In  1528  Bern  ad  opted  the  Reformation,  but  the  change  was  effected 
without  violence,  and  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  monasteries 
were  applied  to  the  support  of  the  reformed  clergy,  to  the  foundation 
of  schools,  and  other  charitable  purposes.  In  1536  the  Bernese  took 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  attacked  Geneva,  the  ally  of  Bern.  By  a  subsequent  treaty 
th"  I'ayg  de  Vaud  wan  formally  ceded  by  the  duke,  and  for  nearly 
three  centuries  after,  the  territory  of  Bern  continued  to  extend 
over  the  finest  part  of  Switzerland,  from  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  to  thorn  of  the  Rhine,  besides  several  bailiwicks  which  it 
powewed  in  common  with  other  cantons  in  Thurgau  and  other  parts, 
iiblic,  in  its  career  of  aggression,  did  not  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Switz'  ilaii'l.  The  Directory  found  a  pretext  for  aggres- 
nion  upon  Bern  in  the  complaints  of  some  refugees  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  wlu,  rUinjnl  political  rights  for  their  country.  A  French  army 
i  \atnl  in  1798,  and  declared  that  country  inde- 

pendent, i if  FVrn.  They  next  demanded  that  the  government  of  Bern 
itoelf  should  be  made  democratic,  and  after  a  severe  campaign  the 
town  of  Bern  capitulated.  Tho  French  seized  upon  the  treasury  at 


Bern,  where  they  found  above  30,000,000  of  francs  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  they  emptied  the  arsenal,  which  was  well  stocked  with  arms  and 
ammunition  of  every  sort. 

After  several  years  of  civil  and  foreign  war,  attended  by  dreadful 
calamities,  the  Act  of  Mediation  by  Bonaparte  in  1803  organised 
Switzerland  into  nineteen  cantons,  of  which  Bern  was  one,  Aargau 
and  Vaud  being  definitively  separated  from  it.  In  1815  a  new  federal 
pact  was  framed,  and  was  guaranteed  by  the  allied  powers.  The 
territories  of  the  former  bishop  of  Basel  which  had  been  annexed  to 
France  were  given  to  the  canton  of  Bern,  which  thus  became  again  one 
of  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most  populous  canton  of  all  Switzerland. 
The  constitution  of  the  canton  at  the  same  time  was  again  made  more 
aristocratical ;  200  of  the  members  of  the  sovereign  council  were 
chosen  from  among  the  burghers  of  Bern  by  a  commission  of  the 
council  itself,  the  remaining  99  being  chosen  from  the  rest  of  the 
canton  by  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  various  districts.  The  old 
patrician  families  resumed  their  influence  over  the  elections,  and  the 
office  of  councillor  was  again  for  life.  The  city  of  Bern  became  for 
periods  of  two  years  and  alternately  with  Zurich  and  Liizern  the 
seat  of  the  Swiss  Diet,  which  thus  conferred  upon  the  canton  the 
privileges  of  the  vorort,  or  directing  canton  of  the  confederation.  In 
1831  a  complete  and  radical  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  canton.  The  election  of  the  members  in  town  and  country  was 
given  to  the  respective  constituencies,  the  number  of  members 
returned  by  each  district  being  in  proportion  to  its  population ;  the 
superiority  of  the  burghers  of  Bern  over  the  country  was  effaced,  all 
privileges  of  persons  and  families  were  abolished,  the  censorship  was 
suppressed,  a  municipal  organisation  was  given  to  the  communes,  the 
debates  of  the  sovereign  council  were  made  public,  and  other  regula- 
tions of  a  popular  nature  were  enacted.  Bern  thus  became  a 
democratic  republic,  and  has  ever  since  taken  the  lead  of  the  movement 
party  in  Switzerland.  In  the  revolution  of  Switzerland  which  was 
effected  in  1847,  and  by  which  the  confederation  of  independent 
cantons  was  changed  into  a  compact  republic  directed  by  a  central 
government,  Bern  became  the  sovereign  canton,  and  the  city  of 
Bern  was  chosen  by  the  National  Council,  1848,  as  the  capital  of 
Switzerland.  [SWITZERLAND.] 

The  language  of  the  people  of  the  canton  of  Bern  is  the  Swiss- 
German,  but  various  dialects  prevail  in  the  different  districts  or 
valleys.  The  dialect  of  the  Ober-Hasli  is  peculiar,  and  is  said  to 
contain  many  Swedish  words  or  roots.  Almost  all  the  educated 
people  of  the  towns,  and  especially  of  Bern,  understand  and  speak 
French.  In  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  former  bishopric  of  Basel, 
French  is  spoken  by  the  people  in  general. 

BERN,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  since  1848  of  the 
whole  of  Switzerland,  was  founded  in  1191  by  Berchthold  orBerthold  V., 
duke  of  Zahringeu,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  check  his  refractory 
nobility.  In  1218  Bern  was  made  an  imperial  city  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  A  great  fire  destroyed  the  whole  town  in  1405,  after 
which  it  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  regular  plan. 

Bern  is  situated  in  46°  56'  54"  N.  lat.,  7°  26'  E.  long.,  on  a  somewhat 
long  and  elevated  peninsula,  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  formed 
by  the  river  Aar,  which  runs  on  three  sides  of  it ;  the  fourth  is  open 
to  the  west  and  fortified.  There  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Aar,  about 
260  feet  long.  The  town,  which  contains  27,475  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  Census  of  March  1850,  may  justly  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  elegant  cities  in  Europe.  Its  style  of  building  is 
very  regular,  without  appearing  monotonous ;  the  streets,  which  are 
purified  by  rills  of  water  and  flanked  by  houses  built  of  massive 
stone,  are  oroad,  and  run  parallel  from  east  to  west ;  they  have  for 
the  most  part  arcades  on  both  sides  with  good  shops,  and  communi- 
cate by  cross  streets.  There  is  a  great  number  of  fountains  in  the 
city,  many  of  them  ornamepted  with  statues  of  mythic  or  historic 
personages.  On  the  upper  fountain  in  the  principal  street  is  a  bear 
(the  favourite  device  of  the  town)  armed  cap-a-pie.  Indeed  the 
animal  both  living  and  in  effigy  seems  in  great  favour  and  request  in 
Bern.  In  the  main  street  also  are  three  ancient  watch-towers,  one  of 
which,  the  clock-tower,  dates  from  1191,  and  though  now  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  it  guarded  the  outer  wall  of  Berchthold's  Founda- 
tion. This  tower  contains  some  curious  clock-striking  machinery, 
which  puts  in  motion  a  great  number  of  small  figures,  including  a 
procession  of  bears  of  course. 

Of  all  the  buildings  the  Miinster,  or  Cathedral,  is  the  most 
remarkable.  It  is  built  in  the  gothic  style,  and  is  160  feet  long  and 
80  feet  broad ;  the  steeple  is  left  unfinished.  The  west  entrance  is 
adorned  with  sculptures  representing  the  last  judgment.  On  the 
windows  are  painted  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  burghers  of  Bern.  On 
the  walls  are  tablets  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  Bernese  who  fell 
fighting  against  the  French  in  1798.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  distinguished  for  its  simple  modern  architecture.  Among  other 
large  and  elegant  buildings  are  the  Biirgerspital  and  Inselspital 
(citizen  and  island  hospital),  which  latter  alone  forms  a  whole  street. 
The  town-hall  is  an  old  and  heavy  building,  which  presents  nothing 
remarkable.  The  corn-magazine,  a  large  and  splendid  building,  rests 
on  thirty-four  pillars.  The  new  prison  and  house  of  correction,  built 
of  freestone,  is  the  largest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Switzerland.  Tho 
arsenal,  the  orphan-house,  the  theatre,  the  casino,  the  library,  and  the 
museum,  are  also  fine  buildings.  The  museum  contains  a  fine 
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collection  of  Swim  natural  production*,  including  bean  from  a  week 
old  to  extreme  old  age,  chamois,  St-Bernard's  dogs,  lammergeyeni,  to. 
The  town  library  contain!  40,000  volumes.  The  barrieres  of  Aarberg 
and  Murten  are  very  handsome;  near  the  former  is  the  barengraben 
(bear-ditch),  in  which  for  several  centuries  a  number  of  bean  have  been 
kept  at  the  public  expense. 

The  fortifications  nave  been  converted  into  public  walks,  which 
overlook  the  Aar.  The  best  promenades  are  the  Platform  and  the 
Enge.  The  former  runs  along  a  terrace  108  feet  high  above  the  Aar, 
shaded  by  noble  chestnut-trees,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  walks  in 
Switzerland.  The  latter,  which  is  about  a  mile  outside  the  Aarberg 
Gate  beyond  the  bear-ditch  and  the  shooting-house,  is  famous  for  its 
magnificent  views  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  The  very  extensive  grave-yard 
Monbijou,  in  summer  resembles  a  rich  garden. 

Bern  is  not  properly  a  manufacturing  place  :  as  a  trading  town  it  in 
not  inconsiderable.  The  chief  trade  is  with  the  produce  of  the 
country.  There  are  frequent  exhibitions  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural products.  A  good  deal  of  banking  and  minting  business  in 
transacted  in  the  town.  The  manufactures  include  gunpowder,  beer, 
leather,  straw  hati,  mathematical  instruments,  paper,  &c.  There  are 
numerous  educational  establishments  in  Bern,  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  academy,  which  has  been  changed  into  a  university  since  1834. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  the  old  Suabian  word  for  Bear, 
the  site  of  the  town  having  been  originally  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
animal.  Foreign  consuls  reside  in  Bern.  Bern  is  the  birthplace  of 
Haller,  to  whom  a  statue  is  erected  in  the  botanic  garden.  Before  the 
revolution  of  1847  the  Swiss  Diet  held  its  sessions  in  Bern,  Zurich,  and 
Luzern  alternately.  The  Diet  held  its  sittings  in  the  former  Marksman* 
GuiM,  now  called  the  Standes-Haus  ;  and  here  we  believe  the  Federal 
Assembly  of  Switzerland  still  holds  its  sessions.  [SWITZERLAND.] 

BERNARD,  ST.,  one  of  the  chief  mountain-passes  in  the 
Pennine  chain  of  Alps  between  the  Swiss  Valais  and  Piedmont.  The 
road  that  traverses  it  leads  from  Uartigny  and  the  villages  of  Liddes 
and  St -Pierre  in  the  Valais  to  St.-Remy  and  Aosta  in  Piedmont. 
This  pass,  which  is  rather  more  steep  and  difficult  on  the  Swiss  than 
on  the  Italian  side,  was  formerly  practicable  the  whole  way  only  for 
mules  and  pedestrians ;  but  in  recent  times  the  road  has  been  greatly 
improved,  so  that  it  is  passable  for  the  light  cars,  or  char-a-bancs,  of 
the  country.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  passage  of  the 
St-Bernard  is  a  long  and  narrow  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  lake.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  is 
frozen  during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  stands  the  celebrated 
hospice,  or  monastery  of  St-Bernard,  nt  an  elevation  of  8172  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake  there  is 
a  small  level  space,  called  the  Plain  of  Jupiter  or  Jove,  where  in 
ancient  times  there  stood  a  temple  of  that  god,  and  probably  a  house 
of  refuge,  built  by  the  Romans.  From  the  temple  the  mountain 
derived  its  name,  it  being  anciently  called  Mous  Jovis,  which  Latin 
denomination  was  corrupted  into  Mout-Joux  ;  and  it  bore  the  latter 
name  until  (as  it  in  generally  stated)  the  celebrity  of  the  hospice 
of  St-Bernard  gave  it  a  new  and  a  Christian  designation. 

The  hospice,  or  monastery,  was  built  by  St  Bernard  about  A.D.  962. 
It  has  been  twice  consumed  by  fire.  Its  sainted  founder  if  said  to 
have  lived  forty  years  on  the  desolate  spot.  The  monks  are  of  the 
order  of  St  Augustine.  Considerable  landed  property  was  formerly 
attached  to  this  humane  and  useful  establishment,  but  in  modern 
times  it  mainly  depended  on  annual  allowances  made  by  the  Swiss 
and  Piedmontese  government*,  and  on  voluntary  donations  of  private 
individuals  and  rich  travellers.  It  extended  relief  and  eleemosynary 
hospitality  (when  needed)  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men ;  and 
the  Protestant  Swiss  contributed  as  readily  to  it  as  the  Catholic  Italian. 
The  exertions  of  these  monks  to  rescue  lost  travellers  from  the  snow 
and  the  avalanche,  and  the  stories  of  their  dogs  are  well  known. 

The  monastery  of  the  Great  St-Bernard  is  the  most  elevated  fixed 
habitation  in  Europe  and  close  upon  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 
Tremendous  rocks  and  peaks  rise  above  it  to  the  height  of  4240  feet 
in  their  highest  part  About  half  of  the  mountain  mass  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  Italy  and  half  to  Switzerland;  mid  D 
from  the  lake  there  is  a  barrier,  marking  the  frontier  between 
Piedmont  and  the  Valais.  A  torrent  which  descends  towards  Aosta 
and  Italy  is  called  Le  Butier,  and  another  torrent  which  rushes  in  the 
opposite  direction  towards  St-Pierro  and  the  Valais  is  named  La 
Drance  du  St-Beroard.  After  the  n-v»lnti<in  in  Smi/.-Hand  in 
1847  the  monks  were  expelled  from  their  hospice,  and  the  property 
of  the  monastery  sold  or  sequestrated  by  the  Swiss  government ;  which 
we  believe  has  appointed  persons  for  the  management  of  the  hospice. 
The  pan  of  the  Great  St-Bernard  was  frequently  traversed  by 
Roman  armies.  Julius  Ciesar  ('BelL  Gall.'  iii.  1)  says  that  it  wax 
used  by  merchants  and  traders,  who  had  to  pay  toll  to  the  tribes  that 
then  occupied  the  Alps.  The  summit  of  the  pass  was  <• 
the  earliest  times  by  an  altar  to  a  Celtic  god,  who  was  replaced  after- 
wards by  the  Roman  Jupiter.  The  numerous  inscriptions  and 
votive  Ublets  discovered  in  the  pass  sufficiently  attest  that  it  was 
much  frequented  in  Roman  and  in  later  times.  Charlemagne  and 
Barbarossa  led  armies  across  the  Alps  by  this  pass.  Napoleon  I.  led 
an  army  of  80,000  men  with  cavalry  and  artillery  to  Italy  by  the 
Great  St-Beroard  in  May  1800.  In  the  chapel  of  the  hospice  the 
•ante  emperor  erected  a  monument  to  General  Dessaix  in  1808. 


The  Little  St.-Bemard  lies  between  Tarentaise  and  Piedmont,  and 
fonni  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Graian  Alps.  [ALPS.] 

liKUXAV.      IKfBE.] 

r.KKNIH-RG,  DiK-hyof.     [ANHAtT.] 

BERNBURG,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bernburg,  is 
situated  on  the  Saale,  in  51°  47'  N.  hit,  11°  45'  E.  long.,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  15  miles  from  the  influx  of  the  river  into  the  Elbe, 
and  23  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Magdeburg.  It  consists  of  three  quarters, 
the  Old  and  New  Towns  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Bergstadt  (Hill- 
town)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale ;  the  last  is  opi-n,  but  the  two 
first  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  four  gates.  They  are  connected 
by  a  stone  bridge,  173  feet  long  and  23  feet  broad,  at  the  end 
of  which,  next  to  the  Old  Town  on  the  north-west  side,  is  a  fine 
gate.  From  this  bridge  to  the  New  Town  gate  runs  a  handsome 
street,  about  1200  paces  in  length,  part  of  its  line  being  formed  by 
the  market-place ;  on  the  whole  the  town  is  well  built,  clean,  and 
well  paved.  The  Bergstadt  lies  partly  on  the  rapid  declivity  and 
partly  at  the  top  of  the  high  ground  which  skirts  the  Saale.  It  has 
rapidly  increased  on  account  of  the  superior  eligibility  of  its  site ; 
and  contains  the  castle,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  (in  which  the  heir- 
apparent  usually  resides)  with  an  orangery,  playhouse,  riding-house, 
&c.,  the  town-hall,  house  of  industry,  and  mint  Earthenware,  paper, 
and  starch  are  the  chief  industrial  products.  There  are  three 
churches,  several  chapels,  a  synagogue,  asylums  for  orphans  and 
widows,  six  schools,  and  many  benevolent  institutions  in  Beruburg. 
The  population  amounts  to  7000.  Bernburg  is  connected  by  railways 
with  nil  parts  of  Germany,  a  branch  line  to  Kothen,  1^  miles  in 
length,  uniting  it  with  the  Leipzig  and  Magdeburg  line.  Although 
Beruburg  is  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  the  duke  resides  usually  at 
Balltntladt,  a  small  town  of  about  3800  inhabitants,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lower  Hare,  in  51°  43'  N.  lat,  11°  18'  E.  long. 

BERRE.     [BoucHEs-DU-Rn6NE.] 

BERRI,  or  BERRY,  a  former  province  of  France,  corresponding 
to  the  present  departments  of  Indre  and  Cher,  with  the  exception  of  the 
arrondissement  of  St-Amand  in  the  latter,  the  chief (part  of  which  was 
comprised  in  the  Bourbounais.  While  the  old  tern'  u>ns  of 

France  existed,  Berri  was  bounded  N.  by  Orleanais;  E.  ami  S.E.  by 
Nivernais  and  Bourbonnais ;  S.  and  S.W.  by  La-Marcho ;  and  W.  by 
Touraine  and  Poictou.  The  shape  of  the  province  was  very  irregular ; 
its  greatest  length  from  N.E.  to  8.W.  was  about  100  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth  about  90  miles.  Berri  extended  between  46°  10'  and  47°  40' 
N.  lat,  1°  and  3°  E.  long.  It  was  usually  divided  into  Le  Haul  Berri 
(Upper  Bern),  between  the  Cher  and  the  Loire,  and  Le  Bas  Berri 
(Lower  Bern),  south-west  of  the  Cher.  Bourges  was  the  capital. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  is  little  varied  ;  there  are  no  mountains 
and  few  hills,  except  towards  the  banks  of  the  Loire  (which  bounded 
the  province  on  the  N.E.),  east  of  Bourges.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Loire  and  its  tributaries,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  and  the  Crouse,  which 
into  the  Vienne.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  Loire,  Cher,  and 
Auron  ore  of  great  fertility,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  province  a  con- 
siderable part  is  occupied  by  heaths,  unwholesome  marshes,  or  sandy 
tracts,  which  however  are  not  entirely  unproductive,  but  yield  tolerable 
grain  crop*.  The  quantity  of  wood  is  considerable,  and  on  the  pastures 
Urge  numbers  of  horned  cattle  and  fine-wooled  sheep  are  fed.  The 
mint-nils  are  iron,  coal,  ochre,  marble,  and  good  building-stone. 
Berri  formed  the  diocese  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges.  [G'HEii; 
INDRE.] 

In  .1  very  remote  period  this  province  was  inhabited  by  a  people, 
nrigcs,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish  them 
from  another  people  of  the  same  name,  the  Bitnrigcs  Cubi.  These 
once  held,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  Livy,  the  supreme 
.Ion  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Gaul ;  and  Ambigatus  their  king  (a 
contemporary  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  king  of  Rome)  sent  out  under 
his  nephews,  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  two  numerous  bodies  of  Gauls 
to  attack,  the  one  Italy  and  the  other  Germany.  In  the  time  of 
Ctusir  the  Bituriges  had  lost  their  ancient  pre-eminence,  and  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ardni.  Their  chief  town  was  Avaricum 
(Bourges),  which  Cicsar  describes  as  nearly  the  finest  city  in  Gaul, 
:.nd  very  strong  by  situation.  In  the  war  which  Cwsar,  near  the  close 
of  his  command  in  Gaul,  carried  on  against  Vercingetorix  the  Arver- 
nian,  this  country  became  the  scene  of  contest,  and  Avaricum  was 
taken  after  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Romans.  According  to  the 
division  of  Gaul  made  by  the  Romans,  Bern  was  included  in  A.juitania 
Prima.  After  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  dominion  this  country  came 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths  and  Franks ;  and  in  the 
middle  ages  was  under  its  own  hereditary  counts,  who  took  their  title 
from  their  capital,  Bourgea,  a  name  derived  from  Bituriges,  which 
designation  had  superseded  that  of  Avaricum.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  10th  century  the  counts  were,  according  to  some  writers,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  viscounts  of  Bourges,  the  last  of  whom,  Eudes  Arpin, 
sold  the  province  to  Philippe  I.,  king  of  France.  From  this  time, 
though  often  bestowed  as  an  appanage  upon  various  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  it  never  continued  long  alienated  from  the  crown.  In 
later  times  it  has  frequently  given  title  to  some  of  the  French  princes. 
The  last  who  held  it  was  the  younger  son  of  Charles  X.,  ex-king  of 
France,  who  was  assassinated  on  the  13th  February  1820. 

BERRY  ISLANDS.    [BAHAMAS.] 

BERRY  POMEROY.    [DITO»«BIBB.] 
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BERVIE,  or  INVER-BERVIE,  Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  a  royal 
burgh  in  the  parish  of  Bervie,  is  situated  on  the  coast-road  from 
Du.idee  to  Aberdeen,  in  56°  51'  N.  lat.,  2°  17'  W.  long.,  distant  824 
miles  N.  by  E.  from  Edinburgh.  The  population  of  the  burgh  hi 
1851  was  878  ;  of  the  entire  parish,  1459.  Bervie  unites  with  Mon- 
trose,  Brechin,  Arbroath,  and  Forfar  in  returning  a  member  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

The  north  side  of  the  parish  is  bounded  by  the  Bervie,  a  small 
stream  which  joins  the  sea  a  little  below  the  town,  and  forms  a  harbour 
large  enough  for  fishing-boats.  The  parish  slopes  from  west  to  east, 
and  is  only  about  2  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad. 

Bervie  is  the  only  royal  burgh  in  Kincardineshire ;  its  charter  was 
granted  in  1342  by  King  David  II.,  and  was  renewed  in  1595  by 
James  VI.  The  burgh  is  governed  by  a  self-elected  magistracy. 
The  town  is  irregularly  built.  There  is  a  good  bridge  over  the  Bervie. 
The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  pipes.  Linen- 
weaving  affords  some  employment  in  the  town.  The  salmon  fishery 
on  thu  beach  employs  a  few  fishermen.  The  village  of  Gourdon,  in 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  parish,  has  a  harbour  and  several  small 
craft.  There  are  here  also  granaries  and  warehouses  belonging  to 
Moutrooe  merchants.  In  addition  to  the  parish  church  there  is  a  Free 
church  in  Bervie. 

1!  HI  [WICK.     [GAMBIA  COLONY.] 

BERWICK,  NORTH,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  a  royal  and 
parliamentary  burgh,  a  town  and  sea-port  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Berwick-upou- 
Tweed,  is  situated  in  56°  4'  N.  lat.,  2°  42'  W.  long.,  distant  22  miles 
N.E.  from  Edinburgh,  11  miles  N.W.  from  Dunbar,  and  10  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Haddingtou.  The  borough  is  governed  by  two  bailies 
and  seven  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  provost,  and  unites  with 
Lauder,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh,  and  Haddington,  hi  returning  one  member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  population  of  the  royal  burgh  in 
1851  was  498 ;  of  the  parliamentary  burgh,  863.  The  parish  of  North 
Berwick  stretches  about  3  miles  along  the  sea-coast,  and  is  in  breadth 
inland  about  2J  miles,  containing  an  area  of  more  than  4000  acres. 
The  whole  parish  is  arable,  except  the  conical  hill  called  North  Berwick 
Law,  and  about  89  acres  of  links  or  downs  near  the  sea. 

About  2  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Tautallou 
Castle,  on  a  high  rocky  cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  which  surrounds  it 
on  three  sides.  In  shape  the  castle  was  half  an  irregular  hexagon, 
encompassed  towards  the  land  side  by  a  double  ditch ;  the  entrance 
was  by  a  drawbridge.  Formerly  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Douglas  family,  and  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  relates  a  siege  of  it  by 
James  V.  On  the  shore  near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  nunnery. 

North  Berwick  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  James  VI.  The  town 
consists  of  a  long  street  running  east  and  west,  at  the  east  end  of  which 
ia  the  town-house,  and  another  street  which  leads  to  the  harbour.  The 
pier  is  tolerably  good,  but  the  harbour  is  difficult  of  access,  and  only 


few  vessels  belong  to  the  port.  The  inhabitants  have  rights  of 
common  near  the  town.  There  is  little  trade  or  manufacture  in  the 
town  or  parish.  In  the  town  are  the  parish  church,  a  Free  church, 
and  a  ^chapel  for  the  United  Presbyterians.  There  is  also  a  good 
reading-room. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  sea-port,  and  garrison  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union.  It  ia  not  within  any  county ;  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  determine  whether  it  is  situated  in  England  or  Scotland,  though 
for  convenience  it  has  been  frequently  entered  in  official  documents 
as  belonging  to  the  county  of  Northumberland.  It  was  however  by 
5  and  6  WilL  IV.  c.  76,  constituted  "  A  county  of  a  town  corporate;" 
and  by  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  103,  "A  county  of  itself  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,"  except  as  to  returning  county  members  to  Parliament. 
Berwick  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  in  55°  46'  N.  lat., 
2°  W.  long.,  54  miles  E.S.E.  from  Edinburgh,  337  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  London  by  road,  and  345  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
York  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railways.  The  population  of  the 
town  and  parish  in  1851  was  10,294  ;  that  of  the  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  (which  includes  this  parish  and  the  town- 
ships of  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal)  was  15,094.  Berwick  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  is  governed  by  a  corpora- 
tion, consisting  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom 
i»  mayor.  The  living  ia  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lindisfarne 
and  diocese  of  Durham.  Berwick  Poor-Law  Union  contains  seventeen 
parishes  and  townships  with  an  area  of  49,090  acres,  and  a  population 
in  ISM  of  23,165. 

The  usual  description  of  the  place  is  'the  borough  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,'  but  in  some  ancient  deeds  it  is  called  '  South  Berwick,' 
doubtless  to  distinguish  it  from  '  North  Berwick,'  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  The  town  and  its  liberties,  which  extend  about  3J  miles 
along  the  sea-coast,  and  about  the  same  distance  towards  the  west, 
form  an  irregular  figure,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly  eight  square 
miles.  They  form  one  parish,  bounded  by  the  German  Ocean  on  the 
east,  the  shire  of  Berwick  in  Scotland  on  the  west  and  north,  and  a 
detached  portion  of  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  called  Islandshire, 
extending  to  the  mid-stream  of  the  river  Tweed  on  the  south ;  the 
other  half  <.f  the  river  belongs  to  the  town. 

Of  the  origin  of  Berwick  nothing  is  known.  The  few  materials 
which  exist  for  its  early  history  are  principally  found  in  the  Scottish 
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Chartularies.  The  first  authentic  record  of  it  is  in  the  early  part  of 
the  12th  century,  during  tlie  reign  of  King  Alexander  I.,  when  it  was 
part  of  his  realm  of  Scotland,  and  the  capital  of  the' district  called 
Lothian.  About  this  time  it  became  populous  and  wealthy,  contained 
a  magnificent  castle,  was  the  chief  sea-port  of  Scotland,  and  abounded 
with  churches,  hospitals,  and  monastic  buildings.  Its  importance  as 
a  place  of  trade  is  fully  attested  by  its  having  been  created  one  of  the 
four  royal  burghs  of  Scotland.  The  castle  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  in  1174,  but  was  given  up  again  in  1189.  In  1216  the 
town  and  castle  of  Berwick  were  retaken  by  King  John.  During  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  Berwick  seems  to  have  attained  its  highest 
point  of  prosperity  as  a  commercial  and  trading  port.  A  company  of 
Flemings  had  settled  there,  who  as  well  as  the  native  merchants  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  wool,  hides,  salmon,  and  other  commodities. 
During  the  competition  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  for  the  Scottish 
throne,  the  English  Parliament  sat  at  Berwick,  and  Edward  I.  finally 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Baliol  in  the  hall  of  the  castle.  In  1296 
Edward  I.  besieged  and  took  Berwick,  and  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  great  cruelty.  Up  to  this  date  the  burgh  of  Berwick  was  within 
the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian  and  diocese  of  St.  Andrews ;  it  was  under 
the  rule  of  a  mayor  and  four  bailiffs,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  justiciary  of  Lothian.  There  were  besides  a  governor  of  the 
town  and  another  of  the  castle,  and  a  sheriff,  whose  authority  extended 
also  over  the  county  of  Berwick. 

Edward  I.  gave  the  town  a  charter  for  its  internal  government, 
containing  the  privileges  and  immunities  usually  inserted  in  similar 
grants  to  English  boroughs,  but  without  altering  materially,  if  at  all, 
its  ancient  constitution  ;  and  he  confirmed  to  it  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Scottish  laws  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III. 

In  1318  Berwick  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  under  Robert 
Bruce,  to  whom  the  acquisition  was  of  great  importance :  it  was  the 
key  to  the  sister  kingdom.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Scots 
until  the  fatal  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  in  1333,  when  Berwick  again 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  English.  It  was  alternately  taken  and 
retaken  by  the  Scots  and  English  on  several  occasions  till  nearly  the 
close  of  the  next  century.  In  1482  the  town  and  castle  were  finally 
surrendered  to  Edward  IV.,  and  were  never  afterwards  recovered  by 
Scotland. 

About  the  end  of  the  13th  century  Berwick  was  governed  by  a 
chancellor  and  a  chamberlain.  These  two  offices  were  retained  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to 
the  English  throne.  To  the  chancellor,  who  had  his  chancery,  master 
of  the  rolls,  clerks,  &c.,  and  a  Domesday  Book  at  Berwick,  was  com- 
mitted the  duty  of  preparing  and  sealing  all  grants  and  other  official 
documents  emanating  from  the  crown  :  the  chamberlain  had  the 
management  of  the  royal  revenue,  besides  a  judicial  power  in  his 
itinera,  or  circuits,  as  the  justiciary  of  Lothian  also  had.  There  were 
also  at  Berwick  an  escheator,  an  exchequer,  an  exchange,  and  a  mint, 
and  the  usual  officers  found  in  other  ports  of  England  and  Scotland, 


such  as  customers,  collectors  of  customs,  controllers,  troners  of  wool, 
clerks  of  the  cocket,  and  the  like.  The  military  officers  (the  governor" 
of  the  town  and  castle,  the  marshal,  &c.)  were  likewise  continued  ; 
indeed  the  whole  civil,  judicial,  and  military  establishment  of  tho 
borough  resembled  that  of  a  kingdom.  The  peculiar  situation  of 
Berwick  on  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms  may  afford  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  exceptional  enactments  relating  to  the  borough.  Ber- 
wick has  sent  members  to  the  English  Parliament  since  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Mary. 

Berwick  still  remains  a  walled  town,  but  the  fortifications  do  not 
inclose  so  large  a  space  as  they  did  in  ancient  times.  The  modern 
ramparts,  which  are  generally  speaking  in  good  repair,  do  not  include 
the  suburbs  of  Castle  Gate  and  the  Greens,  but  the  ruins  of  the  old 
wall  which  surrounded  them,  and  extended  farther  towards  the  east 
also,  yet  remain  ;  and  one  of  its  towers,  called  the  Bell  Tower,  is  still 
almost  entire.  The  present  walls  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Excluding  the  suburbs  the  circumference  is  n  mile  and 
three  quarters,  but  including  them  it  extends  upwards  of  two  miles 
and  a  half.  The  existing  defences  consist  of  a  rampart  of  earth 
substantially  reveted,  faced  with  stone.  Towards  the  river  the  lino 
of  works  is  nearly  straight,  but  to  the  north  and  east  five  bastions 
break  the  line  of  the  curtains.  There  are  no  outworks,  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  overlooking  the  Tweed,  and 
an  earthen  battery  guarding  the  landing-place  below  the  Magdalen 
Fields.  Around  four  sides  of  the  irregular  pentagon  of  the  walls  is 
a  ditch  mostly  dry.  Tho  first  bastion  to  the  north  is  called  Megs 
Mount,  and  like  three  of  the  others  it  has  a  cavalier  of  earth,  which 
enables  the  guns  to  command  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  up  the 
Tweed,  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the  river.  It  is  a  demi-bastion,  having 
a  double  flank  on  the  right,  which  defends  the  Scotch  Gate,  situated 
between  it  and  Cumberland  Bastion.  Brass  Mount  Bastion  is  the 
next,  under  the  cavalier  of  which  is  a  powder-magazine.  This  with 
Windmill  Mount  has  double  flanks.  Between  Windmill  Mount  and 
King's  Bastion  (a  demi-bastion  without  a  cavalier,  on  which  is  the 
flag-staff),  is  a  powder-magazine,  with  a  bomb-proof  roof.  A  four  and 
a  six  gun  battery  near  the  governor's  house  defend  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour.  Finally,  the  saluting  battery  of  twenty-two  guns  com- 
mands the  English  side  of  the  Tweed.  There  are  five  gates :  tho 
English  Gate  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  (now  removed),  the  Scotch 
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Gate  on  the  north  ;  the  Cowport,  leading  to  the  Magdalen  Fields ; 
the  Shore  flute,  leuling  to  the  quay;  an  1  •  •<•,  which  in  of 

recent  date.  The  cantle  was  in  complete  repair  iu  the  reign  of 
ElUtbeth ;  but  by  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it  had  become  a  rain. 
"  The  fortifloatiomt  are  aaid  to  protect  the  town  from  the  extreme 
Tiolenoe  of  the  north  and  east  winds ;  but  they  also  prevent  any 
extension  on  these  side*,  and  hare  certainly  tended  to  cramp  the 
town  in  upon  itaelf.  .  .  .  The  removal  of  the  old  fortifications, 
or  portions  of  them,  would  be  of  great  advantage  not  only  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  but  to  the  trade  and  growth  of  the  town." 
('  Report  of  the  Superintending  Inspector  to  the  General  Board  of 
Health.') 

The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  nml  the  principal  streets  are 
wide  and  airy.  The  entrance  from  the  south,  which  was  formerly 
narrow  and  incommodious,  has  been  improved.  The  parish  church 
is  a  commodious  and  elegant  building,  calculated  to  accommodate 
upwards  of  1000  persons.  It  was  built  between  the  years  1648  and 
1652,  and  like  some  others  erected  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans  has  no 
•pire  or  tower.  There  are  chnpels  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  United 
Prrnbyl -rians,  English  Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists, 
Bapti^,  an<l  Independents. 

The  i:uH-l-h  til  belongs  to  the  burgesses,  and  in  it  are  held  their 
public  meeting*  and  the  courts  of  justice.  It  is  a  handsome  structure, 
with  a  atately  spire  150  feet  high,  in  which  is  a  peal  of  eight  belK 
It  was  erected  between  17SO  and  1760.  Above  the  public  rooms  is 
the  prison.  Balow  is  the  market-place  for  the  sale  of  butcher's  meat, 
poultry,  eggs,  butter,  4c.  The  barracks,  which  were  built  in  1719, 
form  a  neat  quadrangle,  and  atfjr.l  good  accommodation  for  600  or 
700  infantry.  The  governor's  house  is  now  appended  to  them  for 
officers'  barracks.  The  bridge  over  the  Tweed,  consisting  of  fifteen 
arches,  is  924  feet  long  from  the  bridge  gate  to  the  landing  abutment 
on  the  Tweedmouth  aide,  but  it  is  only  17  feet  wide.  It  was  built  in 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  is  the  property  of  the  crown. 
An  annual  allowance  is  paid  by  the  treasury  to  the  corporation  for 
keeping  it  in  repair. 

Berwick  is  very  insufficiently  drained.  The  supply  of  water 
consists  of  springs,  surface  land-drains,  and  private  wells  of  very  hard 
wat-r.  The  corporation  are  owners  of  the  water-works  and  pipes 
from  the  springs  and  lani-drains.  The  public  reservoirs  are  open  to 
all  without  cost.  Fuel  is  abundant  and  cheap.  The  town  is  lighted 
with  ga*  supplied  by  two  companies,  established  in  1822  and  1845. 

The  members  of  the  old  corporation  are  preserved  distinct  from 
their  fellow-townsmen  under  the  name  of  Freemen,  an.l  ivt.-iin  tin- 
privilege  of  voting  in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  Their 
ch  I  Iran  are  educated  in  the  Corporation  Academy  at  the  ex|- 
the  borough  fund.  Between  300  and  400  children  have  this  privilege; 
they  receive  a  plain  English  education.  The  burge.-wos  have  also  the 
pttronaje  of  an  end  wed  Free  (jr.uumar  »fhool,  in  which  L  \tinand 
Oreek  are  taught.  The  school  was  founded  in  1605 ;  the  income 
from  endowment  is  1421.,  from  which  the  master  receive* 
year  with  a  home.  The  school  is  free  to  sons  of  burgesses.  It  is 
under  a  master  and  an  annuitant,  and  ha  i  40  scholars  iu  1S52.  There 
is  a  Charity  school  which  was  founded  in  1725  for  educating  and 
clothing  poor  children  above  eii<ht  years  of  age,  who  must  be  inhabit- 
ants of  Berwick  and  attend  the  Church  of  England.  There  are  also 
a  British  and  an  Infant  school.  Among  the  institutions  of  U-i--.ii.-k 
is  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club.  Its  object  is  to  examine  with 
care  and  accuracy  the  natural  productions  of  the  district.  There  are 
in  the  town  a  public  subscription  library  and  news-room,  a  savings 
bank,  a  combined  dispensary  and  infirmary,  and  an  hospital.  A 
county  court  is  held  in  Berwick. 

Kr  .ui  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Elizabeth  the  principal 
export  trade  continued  to  be  wool,  wool  fells,  hides,  and  salmon ;  and 
lerchants  were  long  distinguished  for  their  riches  anil  the 
extent  of  their  traffic.  They  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  iu  th. -ir 
exports  to  Calais  and  other  foreign  ports,  to  the  city  of  Bruges,  Ac. 
It  is  to  the  liberality  of  James  I.  that  the  citizens  of  Berwick  are 
indebted  for  nearly  the  whole  of  their  present  wealth.  In  the  second 
year  of  his  reign  James  granted  them  by  charter,  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  seignory  of  the  town  and  all  the  lands  within  lh.> 
borough,  except  certain  estates  which  he  Lad  previously  giv. 
Oeorge  Hume,  and  the  burgage  tenements  within  the  wall*  wliii-h 
belonged  to  private  individuals.  This  territory  measures  about  8077 
acres,  being  two-thirds  of  the  whole  land  within  the  Imi^nd*,  and  at 
present  yields  an  annual  revenue  which  with  other  sources  of 
municipal  income  amounts  to  about  10,0007.  It  is  by  this  charter 
that  the  town  and  liberties  are  now  governs),  modified  in  some  of 
its  provisions  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 

The  Tweed  is  a  navigable  river  as  high  as  the  bridge,  and  the  tide 
Sows  about  7  mils*  farther,  but  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  narrowed 
by  sand-banks.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  a  stone  pier  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  length  and  terminated  by  a  lighthouse  has  been  built 
on  the  projecting  rocks  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Tweed.  Thu 
ordinary  sprinp-tides  rise  15  fe»t.  The  quays  ami  warehouses  art 
cxU-n-ivi-  :,  lious,  and  there  is  a  patent  slip  for  the  i 

Tegl  '  tons  may  ride  in  safety  at  the  .jiny.     The 

principal  manufactures  are  those  connected  with  shippi.. 
foundries,  said  manufactories  of  steam-engine*,  sacking,  cotton  hosiery, 


damask,  diaper,  carpets,  lmt<,  and  shoes.     The  pier  and  harbour  are 
MII  I  i  the  management  of  commissioners. 

During  the  war  a  highly  lucrative  trade  was  carried  on  in  the 
export  of  pork  and  eggs  to  Lonim,  th-  annual  value  of  the  eggs 
shipped  being  at  lesst  30,0001.,  and  of  pork  about  lo.oo-i'.  Since  the 
peace  of  1815  this  trade  his  totally  censed,  and  the  metropolis  is 
supplied  from  Ireland  and  the  Continent.  The  trade  of  • 
now  principally  confined  to  the  exporting  of  salmon,  opn 
to  London,  to  various  ports  in  Scotland,  and  to  foreign  countries. 
Considerable  quantities  of  ale  and  whiskey  are  shipped  to  London. 
The  gross  receipt  of  customs  at  Berwick  in  the  year  ending  January 
5th,  1851,  was  16,4501.  The  smacks  and  small  brigs  which  formerly 
carried  on  the  trade  of  the  place  have  been  superseded  by  large  and 
well-fitted  schooners  and  clipper  ships.  There  are  regular  traders 
between  Berwick,  London,  Kingston-up'm-Hull.  I'yn.'. 

and  Leith.     The  number  of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  th 
of  Berwick  on  December  81st,  1852,  was  :— Under  50  tons,  27  vessels, 
tonnage  901 ;  above  50  tons,  81  vessels,  tonnage  3223 ;  and  one  steam- 
vessel  of  21 9  tons.     During  1863  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  thct 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  were  — in  the  coasting  trade,  inwards, 
476  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  25,599;  one  steam  vessel,  tonnage  13: 
outwards,  893  sailing  vnsnels,  tonnage  21,016:  in  the  coloni 
foreign  trade,  inwards,  53,  tonnage  7 

The  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Tweed  have  for  many  centuries  been 
very  productive.  The  fishings  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
possessed  in  early  times  by  the  bishop  of  Durham.  The  earliest 
document  we  know  of  relating  to  the  bishop's  fishings  is  a  grant  in 
Angln-Saxon  from  Ronulph  Flambard  (who  held  the  see  frum 
A.D.  1099  until  1128)  to  St  Cuthbert  and  his  monks,  of  the  fish 
Haliwarestelle,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  river  near  Spittal.  It  is  now 
called  Hallowstel!.  Until  about  the  year  1790  the  salmon  sent  from 
Berwick  were  either  salted  and  dried  or  boiled  and  pickled  with  salt 
and  vinegar,  except  salmon-trout,  which  were  occasionally  kept  alive 
in  wells  or  tanks  in  the  ship's  hold.  At  present  the  whole  are  sent 
fresh  to  London  packed  in  ice. 

Berwick  lies  on  one  of  the  great  roads  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 
The  Caledonian  railway  has  diverted  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic 
from   the   road ;    but  the   North   British   railway  from   Berwick  to 
Edinburgh,  and  the  York  and  Berwick  railway  to  the  .- 
town,  still  place  Berwick  ou  one  of  the  great  lines  of  oommuni- 
The  railway  bridge  over  the  Tweed,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
works  of  the  kind  in  this  country.     The  railway  from  Berwick  to 
Krlso,  continued  beyond   Kelso,  and   forming   a  junction  with    the 
Edinburgh  and  Hawick  railway,  affords  increased  facilities  of  corn- 
muniosd 

The  liberties  of  Berwick  are  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by 
Halidou  Hill,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  540  feet,  and  i 
a  westerly  direction.     The  ground  north  of  the  Tweed  rises  con 
ably  and  forms  the  Castle  Hill,  on  the  flat  top  of  which  much  of  the 
town  is  built.      The  SUIT  unding   laud,   with   the  exception  of  the 
highest  ridge  of  Halidon  Hill,  is  in  general  rich,  and  ia  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  cultivation.      Tho  small   portion   of  the  Tweed    - 
bounds  the  liberties  affords  the  principal  supply  of  salmon,  for  which 
the  river  has  been  so  long  famous.     The  other  fish  are  pnn 
grilse  (salmon  of  the  first  year),  salmon-trout,  bull-trout,  whiting, 
black-tail,  and  young  cod ;  sturgeons  also  occasionally  enter  the  ri  v.-r. 

The  sea-coast  is  rocky  and  bold,  though  less  so  than  11 
Berwickshire.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  coal  formation,  and  consist 
of  various  beds  of  limestone  and  sandstone.  Those  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  for  nearly  a  mile  northward,  are  encrinol  limestone, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  eixrinikw,  or  St.  Cuthbcrt's  beads,  tere- 
britulio,  and  various  species  of  productus.  Northward  tho  rocks 
gradually  po>s  into  a  red  softish  sandstone,  in  which  the  waves  have 
excavated  numerous  recesses  or  coves.  Beneath  this  sandstone, 
towards  Marshall  Meadows,  there  are  again  strata  of  limestone- 
posed  of  encriuites  in  such  enormous  masses  that  no  one  can  look  on 
them  without  surprise  and  w« 

The  bav  abounds  in  fish  of  the  finest  quality.  (',,,1,  tuddook, 
whiting,  ling,  halibut,  skate,  and  two  or  three  species  of  flat-fish  or 
11  -HIM lers,  are  those  commonly  brought  to  market.  Crabs  and  lobsters 
also  abound  ;  most  of  the  lobsters  are  sent  to  the  London  market. 

The  borough,  besides  Berwick  town,  comprises  Twue-lmonth  and 
Spittal.  Tweeduiouth  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  south  of  the 
river;  there  are  m-lry  and  some  boat-building 

Spittal  is  a  small  village  much  resorted  to  ill  summer  as  a  bathing 
|. ;.<•-• 

(Hutchinson  and  VVallis's  Jliitory  of  Northumberland  ;  Ridpath's 
Border  ruller  and  Johnston's  Hittory  of  Bencirk •  .-  Ni -hoi- 

son's  Lega  ifarckiarum ;  Rymer's  Feeders  ;  Rvtuli  Scotia,  anil  the 
other  publications  of  the  Record  Commissioners;  Communication 
from  / 

BERWICKSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Scotland,  bounded  E.  b  m  Ocean,  N.  l-y  Haddingtonshire, 

\V.  liy   I!  i\l>ni>;h  -nt   of  Rdinburghshire,  s.   Ky   t.h- 

ighshire,  an  the  township   of 

X.    la*., 

southern  extremity,  upon  the  Tweed,  is  V  lat.     Duiise,  its 

largest  town,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  2°  20' 
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W.  long.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is  31  miles  2  furlongs  ; 
the  greatest  breadth  194  miles  ;  and  its  area  ia  estimated  to  contain 
309,375  English  statute  acres. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  <tc. — The  surface  of  Berwickshire  is  on  the 
whole  more  level  than  is  common  in  Scotland  ;  it  is  hilly  to  the  north 
and  west,  and  slopes  towards  the  south  and  east.  Hume  Castle,  about 
three  miles  south  of  Greenlaw,  is  built  on  an  elevation  of  trap-rock, 
898  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  building,  which  forms  a 
conspicuous  and  picturesque  object  to  the  whole  of  the  inland  district 
of  Berwickshire,  now  consists  of  only  a  few  battlements  made  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  former  castle,  so  as  to  look  like  a  castle  at  a  distance. 
The  old  castle,  taken  by  some  of  Cromwell's  troops  in  1660,  was 
damaged  so  much  that  it  became  a  ruin.  Almost  every  pariah  contains 
the  ruins  of  some  fortified  place — a  memorial  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  borders  before  the  Union. 

The  following  table  shows  the  elevation  of  the  highest  of  the 
Lamnierrnoor  hills  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  parishes  in 
which  they  are  situated  : — 

Hills.  Heifchti.  Parishes. 

Lammerlaw        .  ISi'O  feet  I.auder. 


-law 

Dorrinptonlaw 
Boonbill    . 
Sontra 

Cockburnlaw 
Dunielaw 


1500 

1145 

1090 

1C  00 

912 

630 


Longt'ormacus. 

Do. 

Legerwood. 
Channelkirk. 
Dunse. 
Do. 


The  coast  consists  of  bold  rocky  precipices  of  considerable  height, 
and  is  almost  inaccessible  except  at  Eyemouth  and  Coldiiigham  bays, 
and  at  two  or  three  other  places,  where  sandy  or  gravelly  beaches  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocks  are  accessible  to  fishing  boats.  From  the 
boundaries  of  the  town  of  Berwick  the  coast  trends  N.N.W.  for  8J 
miles  to  St.  Ebb's  or  St.  Abb's  Head,  where  it  takes  a  W.N.W.  direc- 
tion for  9  miles,  until  it  is  met  by  the  boundary  of  East  Lothian. 

All  the  streams  of  Berwickshire  flow  into  the  Iweed,  except  the 
Eye  and  its  tributaries,  which  fall  into  the  sea  at  Eyemouth,  and  a 
few  brooks  which  run  into  the  sea  at  other  places.  The  Leader,  or 
Lainler,  runs  through  the  vale  of  Lauderdale,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  17  miles  joins  the  Tweed,  where  that  river  begins  to  form 
the  south  boundary  of  Berwickshire  The  Whiteadder  rises  in  East 
Lothian,  unites  with  the  Dye  in  a  vale  among  the  Lammermoor  hills, 
receives  the  Blackadder,  near  Allanbank,  in  the  vale  of  the  Merse, 
and  falls  into  the  Tweed  within  the  Berwick  bounds,  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Blackadder  and  its  feeders  rise  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Lammermoor  hills.  The  Eye  rises  in  Hadding- 
tonsbire.  Coldiiigham  Loch  is  the  only  lake  of  any  extent  in 
Berwickshire.  It  covers  about  30  acres,  is  at  a  considerable  elevation 
to  be  so  near  the  sea,  and  abounds  with  perch :  it  forms  a  lively 
feature  in  the  bleak  and  sterile  tract  in  which  it  lies.  There  are 
several  rivulets  and  small  lochs  or  lakes.  All  the  streams  abound  in 
trout  and  eels,  and  some  contain  pike  and  perch ;  a  few  salmon  and 
lea-trout  ascend  the  Whiteadder,  and  the  Tweed  abounds  in  excellent 
salmon  and  grilses. 

Internal  Communication. — The  chief  post-road  from  Edinburgh  to 
London  passes  through  Ay  ton  to  Berwick.  The  other  post-road  leads 
from  Edinburgh  to  Greeulaw.  The  cross  turnpike-roads  are  well 
managed  by  commissioners,  who  have  upwards  of  200  miles  of  road 
under  their  charge.  The  York  Newcastle  and  Berwick  railway  affords 
a  communication  for  this  county  with  the  whole  of  England,  while 
the  North  British  line  on  the  other  hand  opens  the  communication 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland.  A  branch  of  the  North  British 
line  in  open  to  Dunse,  and  the  Berwick  and  Kelso  railway  is  continued 
beyond  Kelso,  forming  a  junction  near  Melrose  with  the  Edinburgh 
and  Hawick  railway. 

Geology. — The  geological  features  of  Berwickshire  are  instructive 
and  interesting.  Thin  seams  of  coal  are  found  in  the  lowlands, 
limestone  in  various  places,  and  clay-marl  on  the  banks  of  the  White- 
adder  and  the  Blackadder.  Gypsum  is  got  in  small  quantities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Whiteadder.  Shell-marl,  which  is  found  in  several 
places,  i»  worked  in  the  parish  of  Merton.  Sandstone  pervades  the 
greater  part  of  the  county.  Slate  of  indifferent  quality  has  been 
worked  near  Lander.  Coarse  pudding-stone  occurs ;  the  outer  pier  of 
Eyemouth  harbour  ia  built  of  it,  and  has  long  withstood,  without 
apparent  waste,  the  storms  of  the  German  Ocean.  At  Ordwell  and 
i  places  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  copper  ore.  Professor 
Playfair,  in  his  'Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory,'  mentions 
several  interesting  facts  in  the  geological  features  of  Berwickshire. 
Kor  some  miles  beyond  Berwick-upon-Tweed  the  secondary  strata  of 
variuu*  kiuds  prevail  until  the  sea-coast  intersects  a  primary  ridge, 
the  Lammermoor  hills,  which  run  from  west  to  east;  the  section 
which  the  sea-coast  makes  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  ridge  is 
highly  instructive,  from  the  great  disturbance  of  the  primary  strata, 
and  the  variety  of  their  inflexions.  The  junction  of  these  strata 
with  the  secondary  on  the  south  side,  is  near  the  little  sea-port  of 
"it.li ;  but  the  immediate  contact  is  not  visible.  On  the  north 
tide  of  the  ridge  the  junction  i«  at  a  point  called  Siccar,  not  far  from 
la**.  l',y  being  well  laid  open  and  dicsected  by  the  working  of 
the  sea,  the  rock  here  displays  the  relation  between  the  two  orders 
of  strata  to  great  advantage.  Dr.  Huttou  himself  has  described  this 


junction      ('  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  vol.  i.  p.  464.)    The  appearances  of 


the  primary  strata  on  the  coast  of  Berwickshire  also  exemplify  the 
waving  and  inflexion  of  the  strata  on  a  large  scale  and  with  great 
variety.  Near  the  village  of  Priestlaw,  in  Lammermoor,  on  the 
little  river  Fassnett,  occurs  an  instance  of  real  granite,  disposed  in 
regular  beds,  but  without  any  character  of  gneiss.  (Playfair's 
'  Huttonian  Theory,'  sections  190,  201,  294.) 

Climate,  Soil,  &c. — From  the  geographical  position  of  Berwickshire 
and  its  proximity  to  the  North  Sea,  the  climate  is  at  the  same  time 
colder  and  more  subject  to  sudden  variations  of  temperature  than 
the  more  inland  and  southern  parts ;  but  is  comparatively  dry,  and 
on  the  whole  favourable  to  agriculture.  The  comparative  dryness 
of  the  climate  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  two  ranges  of  high  laud, 
the  Cheviot  hills  on  the  south,  and  the  Lammermoor  hills  on  the 
north,  which  are  connected  by  a  range  of  lower  hills  on  the  west ; 
these  boundaries  embrace  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  and 
include  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  between  them  and  the  sea.  The 
prevalent  winds  in  spring  are  from  the  eastern  points,  and  in  summer 
from  the  west ;  the  winters  are  seldom  very  severe  or  long,  though 
cold  frosty  weather  is  apt  to  continue  far  into  summer  and  blast  the 
prospect  of  orchard  fruit. 

The  basin  of  the  Tweed  contains  numerous  smaller  elevations  and 
dales  comprehending  the  Merse  or  lowlands  of  Berwickshire,  the 
detached  northern  part  of  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  and  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk.  This  tract  of  land  shelves 
gradually  from  both  sides  towards  the  Tweed,  which  receives  all  its 
streams.  It  exhibits  the  most  improved  practical  system  of  husbandry, 
by  which  a  soil  but  moderately  fertile  on  the  whole  has  been  made 
to  produce  in  perfection  all  the  crops  which  were  formerly  confined 
to  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  island. 

Berwickshire  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  hills 
and  the  lowlands.  Some  of  the  eminences  of  the  Lammermnor  hills 
rise  to  more  than  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are 
consequently  bleak,  cold,  and  unproductive,  except  on  their  lower 
slopes,  where  tolerable  pastures  are  found,  in  which  a  hardy  race  of 
sheep  and  cattle  is  reared.  In  the  midst  of  the  hills  are  several 
valleys  capable  of  cultivation,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
has  converted  many  moors  and  bogs  into  productive  arable  land. 
The  Merse  contains  about  100,000  acres  of  land  diversified  by  smaller 
hills  and  dales,  which  fonn  a  pleasant  undulation  of  the  surface,  with 
a  soil  extremely  various.  Most  of  the  farms  have  land  attached  to 
them  of  every  variety  and  quality,  but  on  the  whole  the  good  soils 
prevail.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  chalk,  or  of  any  perceptible 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth  in  the  soil.  A  few  veins  of  limestone 
exist  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  coal  mines,  except  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
county,  none  of  it  is  burnt  into  lime ;  so  that  this  substance,  so 
useful  as  a  manure  and  a  means  of  improving  the  soil,  is  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance.  Along  the  course  of  the  Tweed,  the 
Whiteadder  and  Blackadder  rivers,  there  are  long  tracts  of  a  very 
fine  deep  and  free  loam  lying  on  a  substratum  of  gravel  or  clay  ;  and 
throughout  the  valleys  the  good  loamy  soils  prevail. 

The  best  soils  are  of  a  reddk-h  colour,  indicating  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  iron  in  that  state  of  oxidation  in  which  it  is  most  favourable 
to  vegetation,  and  to  which  it  is  reduced  when  clay  is  burnt  which 
contains  it.  In  every  part  of  the  county  moors  occur  of  greater  or 
leas  extent,  some  of  which  are  very  poor.  The  thin  black  soil  of  the 
moors  is  of  a  loose  porous  nature,  covering  a  subsoil  of  an  impervious 
till  or  ba.-ren  clay.  Such  a  soil  can  never  be  improved  with  any 
prospect  of  advantage. 

The  farms  in  Berwickshire  are  generally  of  considerable  size,  from 
500  to  1000  acres,  or  more,  and  tenanted  by  men  of  good  capital,  who 
cultivate  the  land  in  a  regular  and  scientific  manner.  Leases,  generally 
for  1 9  years,  are  almost  universal ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  high  state  of  cultivation  in  which  the  land 
is  kept,  and  the  expensive  improvements  which  have  been  made  by 
the  tenants.  The  farm-houaes  and  buildings  are  of  a  superior  order, 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the  advanced  state  of 
agriculture. 

In  Berwickshire  small  portions  of  grass-land  are  frequently  let  to 
cottagers,  mechanics,  and  small  tradesmen  in  villages,  thus  enabling 
them  to  keep  a  cow  without  being  incumbered  with  land.  They  pay 
a  high  rent  for  the  grass,  but  this  is  the  whole  outlay.  The  high  rent 
remunerates  the  farmer,  and  the  milk  and  butter  of  the  cow  are 
cheaply  obtained  by  the  owner.  Butter  is  made  for  the  use  of  the 
farmer's  family  only,  except  near  towns,  where  a  portion  is  sold  in  a 
fresh  state.  The  markets  are  mostly  supplied  by  the  labourers  who 
sell  their  butter,  the  produce  of  the  cow  kept  for  them  by  their 
masters  as  part  of  their  wages. 

Cattle. — On  the  hills  there  is  a  coarse  breed  of  black  cattle,  which 
fatten  well  in  the  richer  pastures  of  the  valleys,  and  produce  well- 
flavoured  meat.  The  short-horned  oxen  from  Yorkshire  and  Durham 
are  in  repute  with  the  larger  farmers  for  stall-feeding.  The  Holder- 
ness  and  Ayrshire  cows  are  preferred  for  the  dairy  and  for  their  calves. 
The  farm  horses  are  generally  of  a  middle  size,  muscular,  and  active, 
with  clean  legs  without  much  hair  on  them,  more  allied  in  shape  to 
the  coach-horse  than  to  the  heavy  English  cart-horse.  They  are 
mostly  bred  in  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark. 
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&rep. — On  the  iiill*  the  block-faced  Tweeddale  sheep  are   most 

common,  bemfraVrong  nnd  hardy,  and  able  to  endure  the  severity  of 

the  climate.    They  are  horned,  and  their  wool  is   coarse.      In    the 

Men*,  and  along  the  slopes  of  tho  hills,  improved  breeds  have  been 

Introduced  from  the  south ;   chiefly  the  Leicester*,  aa  they  thrive 

^^Hkbly  on  the  old  pastures  and  artificial  grasses,  which  the  cou- 

••  system  of  husbandry  produces  in  great  abundance.      The 

t  breed  is  met  with  on  the  lower  range  of  hills  in  Berwickshire. 

The  Southdown  breed  of  sheep  has  been  found  to  answer  well 

Pig*- — Th*e  was  formerly  a  prejudice  in  Scotland  against  the  use 
of  pork  for  food,  and  consequently  the  pig  was  not  much  prized. 
Intercourse  with  England  introduced  the  rearing  and  fatting  of  pigs 
hi  an  article  of  commerce,  and  a  great  quantity  of  pickled  pork  and 
some  bacon  was  exported  from  all  the  principal  ports.  Pork  now  adds 
much  i-o  the  comforts  of  the  farmer  and  the  labourer.  Tho  breed  of 
pigs  his  been  much  improved.  Bacon  is  not  much  used  ;  pickled 
pork  is  preferred. 

fain.— Fairs  are  held  at  Dunse,  Lauder,  Coldstream,  Greenlaw, 
'and  Oldhamstock  ;  Berwick,  though  not  in  the  county,  is  the  place 
whore  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  county  fain)  is  held.  The 
great  fairs  in  Northumberland  and  in  East  and  West  Lothian  supply 
tho  farmer  with  means  of  purchasing  or  selling  stock.  There  are 
fairs  at  Dunse  in  June,  August)  and  November,  for  fat  cattle  and 
milch  cows  ;  in  July  one  for  wool,  at  whicli  much  business  is  done  ; 
und  markets  for  sheep  in  March,  May,  July,  and  September.  The 
>-.t«le  arc  chiefly  bought  by  dealers  from  the  south,  who  drive  them 
peth,  Darlington,  Wakefield,  &c. 

/>iruioM,  Taicnt,  d-c. — Berwickshire  contains  31  parishes,  and  parts 
of  two  others :  Ho;i  e  annexed  to  Stitchel,  in  Roxburghshire,  and 
part  cf  the  parish  of  Oldhamstock  in  East  Lothian.  The  county, 
with  tho  exception  of  the  united  parishes  of  Cockbumspath  and  Old 
Cambus,  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod  of  Merse  and  Teviot- 
dale.  Besides  the  SI  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  and  two 
ministers  of  cV.i|>ol»-of-ease  in  Dunse  and  in  Coldingham,  there  are 
upwards  of  20  charges  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  and  other 
Presbyterian  dissenters. 

The  only  royal  burgh  within  the  county  is  LAUDER.  The  towns 
are  few  and  small  Berwick,  from  which  it  has  its  name,  is  no  part 
«•?  the  county;  it  is  however  tho  principal  place  of  export  for  the 
produce  of  the  county.  (BERWICK-UPOX-TWEED.) 

Grernlav,  a  small  town  and  burgh  of  barony,  population  842  in 
1851,  was  made  the  county  town  in  1669.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blackadder  Water;  87  miles  R.E.  from  Edinburgh,  and  about 
0  miles  N.W.  from  CoUMrcam.  The  public  buildings  in  the  town 
t  of  the  county  hall,  an  elegant  building  of  Grecian  architecture, 
the  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  a  chapel  for  United  Presbyterians, 
the  parochial  school,  and  the  public  jail.  The  population  is  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture.  Colditrcam  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  about  15  miles  S.W.  from  Berwick,  and  10  miles  E.  from 
Kelao  :  population  2238  in  1851 ;  the  greater  portion  being  employed 
in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft.  In  addition  to  the  parish 
church,  to  which  is  attached  an  excellent  manse,  there  ore  a  Free 
church  and  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians.  The  salmon 
fishings  in  the  Tweed  are  of  considerable  value,  though  much  poached 
upon.  Being  situated  close  to  tho  English  border,  smuggling  exists 
to  s  small  extent.  At  the  priory  of  Coldstream  in  tho  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  pope's  legate  published  a  bull  with  which  ho  had 
been  charged  against  the  printing  of  tho  Scriptures,  which  he  was 
afraid  to  publish  in  England.  Tho  site  of  this  priory  is  covered 
by  extensive  premises,  which  were  recently  for  some  years  occupied 
as  a  printing-office  for  the  production  of  Bibles  at  a  very  low  price. 
It  was  by  tho  ford  on  the  Tweed  here,  that  Edward  I.  entered 
Scotland  in  1296:  and  the  Scottish  army  in  1640  entered  England. 
It  was  here  also  that  General  Monk  raised  the  regiment  still  known 
as  the  CoUrtrearo  Guards.  Iimtr,  a  market-town,  population  2567 
in  1*5],  is  the  most  populous  and  most  important  town  in  this 
•:.  It  in  situated  on  the  plain  at  tho  ban  of  Dunselaw,  44  niil.s 
S.K.  froin  IMitiK'nyli,  and  15  miles  W.  from  Berwick.  Thore  are  in 
I)niiie  the  town-house,  a  modern  gothic  building  in  tho  market-place, 
tho  parish  church,  a  neat  and  commodious  building  erected  in  1790, 
three  chapels  for  I'ni1  .1  Presbyterians,  a  Free  church,  and  chapels 
for  Episcopalians  and  Independents.  The  parish  of  Dunse  claims  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  John  Duns  Scotus.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Boston 
anil  Dr.  Thomas  M'Crie  were  natives  of  the  parish.  Dunne  was 
erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony  by  James  IV.  in  1489.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood stoo  ',  until  carried  off  piecemeal  for  repairing  fences,  the 
ruin*  of  K<li:>-ln]|.  a  fortified  building  attributed  to  Edwin,  king  of 
inbrian  Saxons,  A.D.  617.  On  the  summit  of  Dunselaw 
an  the  vestiges  of  the  camp  occupied  by  General  Leslie  in  1689. 
Dunse  Castle,  Wedderburn  Castle,  and  Manderston  ore  the  chief 
modern  mansions  which  adorn  tho  parish.  Eyemoulh,  about  8  miles 
N.  from  Berwick-iipon-Twecd,  population  of  the  parish  1488  in  1851, 
a  market-town  and  port,  the  only  sea-port  in  the  county,  is  situated 
at  the  month  of  the  small  river  Kyc,  which  here  empties  itwlf  into 
the  sea,  forming  the  bay  and  harbour  of  Eyemouth.  In  the  town 
are  the  parish  church,  a  Free  church,  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians 
BaptinU,  several  schools,  and  a  parochial  library  established  in 
1 821.  The  harbour  of  Eyemouth  was  much  improved  at  the  suggestion 


of  Smeaton,  who  recommended  the  erection  of  a  breakwater,  since 
the  construction  of  which  vessels  can  work  in  and  out  at  all  times 
of  the  tide.  There  are  extensive  granaries  near  the  j  >icr.  The  cargoes 
from  foreign  ports  consist  of  timber,  bones,  and  rags ;  those  inward 
coastwise,  chiefly  of  coals,  slates,  bricks,  tiles,  Ac.  The  cargoes 
outwards  coastwise  consist  principally  of  grain,  flour,  malt,  and 
spirits.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  population  is  employ c<l  in 
fishing. 

The  following  villages  may  be  briefly  noticed ;  Ayton,  population 
of  the  parish  1959  in  1851,  being  an  increase  since  1841  of  about 
one-sixth,  is  a  neat  village,  possessing  a  monthly  cattle-market, 
several  grain-mill?,  a  paper-mill,  a  distillery,  and  a  tannery,  which 
afford  full  employment  to  the  population.  Cockbunujtalh,  on  the 
sea-coast,  population  of  the  parish  1196  in  1851 ;  many  families  are 
employed  in  fishing.  Crabs  and  lobsters  are  obtained  in  large 
quantities,  and  are  shipped  to  London.  Chirntidt,  population  1384 
in  1851,  was  the  birthplace  of  David  Hume.  A  paper-mill  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Edrom  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  here  chapels  for  United  and 
Reformed  Presbyterians.  Coldiiiyham :  population  of  the  parish  3188 
in  1S51.  The  ancient  nunnery  of  Coldingham  is  noticed  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  article.  In  Coldingham  parish  is  situated 
the  rocky  promontory  called  St  Abb's  Head,  55°  55'  N.  lat,  2"  8' 
W.  long.  According  to  tradition  this  was  the  seat  of  a  nunnery,  of 
which  the  foundation  stones  are  still  pointed  out  ou  the  verge  of  a 
rock  overhanging  the  sea.  Earbton,  a  village  on  the  river  Leader, 
which  falls  into  the  Tweed :  population  1819,  partly  employed  in 

r 'culture,  but  chiefly  in   the  manufacture  of  ginghams,  merinos, 
ivla,  shirtings,  plaidings,  and  flannels.     The  productions  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers  of  E:\rliton  have  obtained  some  repute.     I ' 
mills  at  Erooinhuusc  and  A llanbant  give  employment  to  a  considerable 
population. 

Population,  <l-c. —  The  population  of  the  county  in  1791  was 
80,875;  in  1841  it  was  84,438;  in  1851  it  was  86,297.  The  annual 
rental  of  real  property  in  1791  was  105,8641.,  in  1843  it  was  252,!>45t 
The  county  sends  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
constituency  in  1852  was  1120. 

Ciril  Ilittory. — At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  Berwickshire 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Otadini.  (I'tolertueus  ii.  3.) 
It  was  afterwards  invaded  and  peopled  by  bands  of  Saxons  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  The  district  was  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland  until  1020,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Malcolm  II. 
of  Scotland.  About  the  llth  century  several  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  families  settled  in  Berwickshire.  Berwick  then  began  to 
rise  into  importance,  and  became  for  centuries  afterwards  a  point  of 
contention  between  the  Scotch  and  the  English. 

Antiquitiet. — The  antiquities  of  Berwickshire,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  position  as  a  border  county,  the  scene  of  much  predatory 
warfare,  are  interesting.  There  are  tumuli,  cairns,  military  stations, 
nnd  ruined  castles  in  almost  every  parish;  and  there  are  numerous 
remains  of  religious  bouses.  The  nunnery  of  Coldingham  is  said  to 
have  been  the  oldest  nunnery  in  Scotland  ;  it  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  661,  when  Abbe  or  Ebba,  sister  to  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland. 
was  abbess.  It  was  several  times  burnt  and  rebuilt.  Of  this  priory 
the  only  remains  are  the  single  aisle  of  the  church.  The  windows 
at  the  eaat  end  are  circular.  Inside  the  south  wall  are  two  stories  of 
pointed  arches ;  several  ruined  arches  are  at  the  east  and  the  west  end. 
Dryburgh  Abbey  was  founded  in  1150  by  Hugh  de  Morville,  lord  of 
Laudcrdale.  There  are  remains  of  the  convent,  the  refectory,  several 
vaults  and  other  offices,  part  of  the  cloister  walls,  and  a  fine  radiated 
window  of  stone-work.  The  area  of  the  abbey  is  used  as  burying 
aisles,  and  contains  the  remains  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  The  Peath 
Bridge  (or  Pees),  near  the  coast,  a  few  miles  distant  from  St.  Abb's 
Head,  crosses  a  wooded  chasm  more  than  160  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  is  a  rivulet ;  the  bonks  are  remarkably  steep  and 
precipitous,  and  hence  the  place  became  one  of  the  strong  passes  of 
.Scotland.  The  present  bridge  was  finished  in  1786,  and  consists  of 
four  unequal  arches,  with  cast-iron  rails ;  but  is  only  16  feet  broad. 
About  two  miles  north-west  of  the  Peath  Bridge  stands  Cockbums- 
path Tower,  overlooking  a  deep  woody  glen,  through  which  runs  a 
small  stream.  It  consists  of  a  small  strong  square  tower  of  rough 
•tone,  with  a  circular  staircase  in  ita  south-west  angle ;  adjoining  its 
most  southern  staircase  is  a  gate  with  a  circular  arch,  on  entering 
which  on  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  a  number  of  vaulted  buildings. 
Fast  Castle,  a  picturesque  ruin,  is  at  a  short  distance  south  of  I 
Bridge,  on  a  precipice  overhanging  the  sea.  It  was  a  fortress  of  the 
earls  of  Hume,  and  subsequently  was  tho  dwelling  of  Logan  of 
Restalrig,  who  was  concerned  in  tho  Gowrie  conspiracy.  The  parishes 
of  Karlston,  originally  KiciM'.un,  in  this  county,  was  the  birthplace 
of  Sir  Thomas  the  Rymer,  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
'  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'  and  part  of  his  tower  or  castle 
hi  ill  remains,  besides  a  stone  said  to  have  covered  his  grave.  Thirl- 
stane  Castle  in  tho  parish  of  Lauder  was  built  by  the  celebrated 
Scottish  Chancellor  Maitland.  Eccles  was  tho  native  parish  of 
Henry  Home  Lord  Kamcs.  In  it  there  is  a  cross  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  after  the  second  Crusade,  and  some  remains  of  a 
nunnery. 

(Grose's  Anlv/uititt  of  Scotland,   foL  edition;   The  Neta  Statistical 
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Account  of  Scotland ;  Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scotland  ; 
Communications  from  Berwickshire.) 

BESANCON,  the  capital  formerly  of  Frauche-Comte',  now  of  the 
department  of  Doubs  in  France,  stands  on  the  river  Doubs  in 
47°  13'  46"  N.  lat.,  6°V  30"  E.  long.,  at  a  distance  of  250  miles  S.E. 
from  Paris :  the  population  in  1840  was  36,461.  The  principal  and 
more  ancient  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the 
river  on  its  left  bank  ;  this  is  joined  to  the  part  on  the  opposite  bank 
by  a  stone  bridge,  the  foundations  of  which  are  of  Roman  construction. 
The  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  consists  of  a  mass  of  rock,  on  which 
the  citadel  is  built.  The  citadel  of  Besan9on  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Vauban  ;  its  walls  are  partly  cut  in  the  rocks.  It  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  neighbouring  country,  from  which  it  is 
separated  northward  by  a  deep  ditch  cut  across  the  rocky  isthmus. 
The  floor  of  the  chapel  of  the  citadel  is  1176  feet,  that  of  the  church 
of  St.-Pierre  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  823  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  citadel  commands  the  approaches  from  the  north, 
but  is  itself  commanded  by  the  hills  on  the  east,  south,  and  south- 
west. To  defend  the  approaches  in  these  directions  several  forts 
have  been  constructed,  and  the  works  altogether  render  Besanjon  a 
fortrfr<i  of  the  first  class,  and  one  of  the  strongest  military  positions 
in  Europe. 

Besancon  is  a  well-built  town.  Within  the  line  of  the  ramparts 
(which  do  not  include  the  whole  town)  there  are  between  1400  and 
1500  houses  all  built  of  stone,  and  two  or  three  stories  high.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  regular,  the  squares  spacious  and  ornamented 
with  fountains.  The  fountains  are  in  general  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures —  one  represents  the  apotheosis  of  Charles  V. ;  another  is 
Surmounted  by  a  Bacchus,  a  third  by  Neptune,  and  a  fourth  by  a 
young  nymph.  There  is  a  fine  promenade  in  the  city,  formed  out 
Of  the  gardens  of  the  Orandvelle  Palace,  and  another  of  great  extent 
called  Chamars  ('Campus  Martius"),  which  runs  along  the  Doubs. 
The  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the  town  are  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.-Jean,  which  was  built  in  the  llth  century,  and  is  decorated  with 
paintings  by  the  best  masters,  and  with  several  fine  sculptures;  the 
churches  of  La-Madeleine,  St.-Pierre,  and  St.-Francois-Xavier,  the 
hospital  of  St.-Jacques,  the  palace  and  college  built  by  Cardinal 
Grandvelle  and  his  father,  the  town-house,  the  court-house,  in  which 
the  parliament  of  Franche-Comte"  formerly  sat,  the  great  barracks,  the 
theatre,  the  Roman  triumphal  arch  (which  formed  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  ancient  Vesontio),  and  the  public  library,  which  is  adorned  with 
statues  and  contains  50,000  volumes,  besides  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts. The  college  buildings  include  a  handsome  church,  lodgings 
for  200  students,  lecture-rooms,  &c. ;  and  in  the  inclosure  are  several 
courts  and  large  gardens.  Among  the  paintings  in  the  cathedral 
are  —  a  fine  Resurrection  by  Vanloo;  a  St.  Sebastian,  by  Fra 
Bartolomeo ;  and  a  Death  of  Sapphira,  by  Piombino.  A  passage 
cut  through  a  ridge  of  rock  extending  from  the  citadel  to  the  Doubs, 
and  called  '  La  Porto  Taille"e,'  is  a  Roman  work,  and  formed  part  of 
a  canal  or  aqueduct  by  which  pure  water  was  conveyed  to  the  town 
from  Arcier,  a  distance  of  5i  miles. 

Besancon  gives  title  to  an  archbishop,  whose  see  consists  of  the 
departments  of  Doubs  and  Haute-Sa&ne,  and  whose  province  includes 
the  seea  of  Strasbourg,  Metz,  Verdun,  Belley,  Saint-Di^,  and  Nancy. 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  fifth  military  division  to  which  the 
departments  of  Doubs,  Haute-Marne,  C6te-d'0r,  Saone-et-Loire, 
Haute-Sadne,  and  Jura  belong.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  High  Court 
of  Justice  and  of  a  University  Academy.  In  connection  with  the 
Academy  there  are  in  the  town  a  royal  college,  a  school  of  medicine, 
and  a  faculty  of  arts,  and  distributed  over  the  departments  named, 
15  communal  colleges,  23  boarding-schools,  and  1671  primary  schools. 
The  town  also  possesses  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  schools  of 
artillery  and  design,  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes,  an  academy  of 
sciences  and  arts,  a  collection  of  antiquities,  and  a  nmsexim  containing 
antiques,  paintings,  &c.,  which  were  bequeathed  by  the  architect 
Paris  to  this  his  native  city. 

Besancon  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry;  its 
position  on  the  Doubs,  which  is  navigable,  and  on  the  canal  which 
unites  the  Rh6ne  and  the  Rhine,  makes  it  the  centre  of  an  important 
trade.  No  railway  as  yet  reaches  Besan9on;  but  we  believe  it  has 
been  proposed  to  connect  it  by  a  line  with  Mulhausen  and  Dijon. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  the  works  of  watches  and  clocks,  in 
which  2000  men  are  employed.  Hosiery,  coarse  woollens  and  cottons, 
carpets,  room-paper,  hardware,  stoves,  liqueurs,  and  artificial  flowers 
are  manufactured.  There  are  also  iron-foundries,  china-works, 
tanneries,  several  large  breweries,  and  establishments  for  bleaching 
wax.  The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  its  industrial  products,  and 
in  wine,  brandy,  broadcloth,  groceries,  iron,  and  coaL 

Bemncon  is  a  very  ancient  city :  it  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Vesontio,  of  which  the  modern  name  is  a  slight  corruption.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  occupied  it  B.C.  56  in  order  to  protect  the  Sdquani,  whose 
capital  it  was,  from  the  Germans  under  Ariovistus,  speaks  of  it 
('  Bell.  Gall.'  i.  38)  as  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  cities  of  Gaul. 
The  city  was  greatly  improved  under  the  emperor  Aurelian,  in  whose 
honour  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected,  which  is  still  in  good  preser- 
vation. Whilut,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  Besaugon  was  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  moat  famous  schools  in  Gaul.  After  being  many  times 


besieged,  stormed,  demolished,  and  rebuilt  from  the  time  of  Attila 
till  the  loth  century,  the  city  then  fell  to  Austria,  by  which  power  it 
was  ceded  to  Spain  at  the  treaty  of  Miinster.  Louis  XIV.  captured 
it  in  1660,  and  since  then  it  has  belonged  to  France.  The  allies  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Besanjon  in  1814.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Besangon  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Montfaucon. 

(Dictionnaire  de  la  France.) 

BESITTUN.     [BisuiUN.] 

BESSARA'BIA,  the  most  south-western  province  of  the  Russian 
empire,  consists  of  the  territory  that  lies  between  the  Dniester,  the 
Pruth,  the  Lower  Danube,  and  the  Black  Sea,  together  with  the  islands 
formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  This  'territory  was  wrested 
from  the  Turks  in  1812  ;  it  previously  formed  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Moldavia  and  the  Budjak,  or  Bessarabia  Proper.  By  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  in  1829  the  right  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  quaran- 
tine station  on  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  was  conferred  upon 
Russia,  which  thus  gained  a  direct  influence  over  the  whole  trade  of 
the  Danube,  as  the  Sulina  is  the  only  one  of  its  mouths  that  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The  Danube  then  and  its 
Sulina  mouth  form  the  boundary  here  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
empires  ;  but  Russia,  imder  pretence  of  sanitary  regulations,  has 
exercised  sovereign  rights  also  over  the  island  of  St.  George,  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube.  [DANUBE.] 
The  Pruth  separates  Bessarabia  from  Moldavia  on  the  west,  the 
Dniester  from  Podolia  and  Kherson.  On  the  north-west  the  pro- 
vince borders  for  about  30  miles  on  the  Austrian  territory  of  the 
Buckowine. 

Bessarabia  Proper,  also  called  the  '  Steppe  of  the  Budjak,'  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Russian  part  of  Moldavia  by  the  Via  Trajana,  the 
most  eastern  of  the  Roman  roads  in  this  quarter  of  Europe,  which 
commences  at  Koszinsko  on  the  Danube,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sereth, 
strikes  the  Pruth  above  Falga,  and  terminates  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dniester,  between  Bender  and  Leontieff,  a  village  not  far  from 
Kopanka.  Both  these  subdivisions  of  Bessarabia  composed  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia. 

The  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  contains  an  area  of  about 
18,535  square  miles;  it  extends  between  44°  45'  nnd  48°  40'  N.  lat., 
26°  35' and  30°  30'  E.  long.,  and  the  population  in  1846  was  792,000. 

If  Bessarabia  were  properly  cultivated,  there  are  few  countries 
which  would  surpass  it  in  productivenes.  The  larger  portion  of  it, 
which  lies  to  the  north,  and  once  composed  part  of  Moldavia,  io 
traversed  by  the  low  and  here  subsiding  range  of  the  Transsylvaniau 
branch  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  :  its  surface  presents  a  delightful 
succession  of  hills  and  dales,  the  loftier  hills  being  richly  wooded,  and 
the  less  elevated  covered  with  vineyards,  while  the  lowlands  are 
characterised  by  an  extremely  fertile  sandy  loam,  which  is  coated  with 
a  deep  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  in  many  parts  improved  by  the 
admixture  of  saltpetre.  The  Budjak,  on  the  other  hand,  which  lies 
to  the  south  of  this  district,  though  it  is  comparatively  high  and 
incloses  several  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube, 
consists  of  flat  monotonous  steppes,  unrelieved  by  wood  or  forest,  and 
is  liable  to  frequent  inundations  in  its  southern  districts.  Its  soil  is 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  peculiarly  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes ; 
these  districts  however  for  want  of  roads  and  other  facilities  of 
transport,  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  restricted  to  grazing  and  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit.  The  reed-grounds,  which  line  every  lake  and  cover  the 
extensive  morasses  in  this  part  of  Bessarabia,  supply,  in  conjunction 
with  dried  animal  manure  and  the  '  burian,'  or  jungle-grass,  which 
springs  up  in  the  uncultivated  lands,  a  substitxite  for  fuel. 

Ilydrograpliy. — The  principal  river  in  Bessarabia  is  the  DANUBE, 
which  borders  it  on  the  south,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth  to  the 
Black  Sea.  About  40  miles  from  the  Black  Sea  the  Danube  divides 
into  three  large  arms — the  Jfilia,  which  runs  north-east  past  the  town  of 
Ismail,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by  seven  mouths,  one  of  which 
is  navigated  by  Russian  steamers  up  to  Ismail :  the  Sulina,  which 
runs  on  from  the  Danube  in  an  eastern  direction,  forming,  with  the 
Kilia  and  a  cross  channel  between  the  two  arms,  the  deltoid  islands  of 
Lete  and  Chatel  or  Tchetal  :  and  the  Glieoryhievskoi,  or  St.  George's 
branch,  which  runs  to  the  south-east  and  forms  with  the  Sulina 
branch  the  large  island  of  St.  George.  The  Suliua  channel  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  which  is  practicable  throughout  for  shipping.  Across 
the  mouth  of  tho  channel  there  is  a  bar  of  mud  200  yards  in  length, 
formed  by  the  deposit  left  by  the  stream ;  and  in  order  to  keep  a 
passage  clear  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  stir  up  the  mud,  which 
is  then  carried  off  by  the  current,  as  there  is  no  tide  in  the  Black  Sea 
to  drive  it  back.  Before  1821*  the  Turks  maintained  a  uniform  depth 
of  16  feet  on  the  bar  by  means  of  heavy  iron  rakes,  which  they 
obliged  all  vessels  to  drag  after  them  during  their  passage  out,  of  the 
Danube.  By  a  special  convention  with  Austria  in  1840  Russia  agreed 
to  maintain  deep  water  on  the  bar  in  consideration  of  a  toll  on  all 
vessels  crossing  it ;  but  although  all  vessels  that  enter  the  river  pay 
toll,  no  measures  have  been  taken  by  Russia  to  keep  a  proper  depth 
of  water  on  the  bar.  The  consequence  is  that  there  are  seldom  more 
than  9  feet  water  on  the  bar,  although  a  Spanish  dollar  per  mast  is 
paid  by  every  vessel  that  crosses  it  for  the  precise  object  of  maintaining 
a  proper  depth.  Add  to  this  the  enormous  expense  for  lighterage 
(amounting  to  3001.  in  case  of  large  vessels)  which  such  a  state  of 
things  imposes  upon  shipmasters,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  tho 
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export*  of  Hungary,  Voliiavia,  \Vallscbia,  nnd  the  sdjacxnt  Tuikish 

intir  thegi  i'  |  <•  (if  at  all)  i,- 

diradTautsgr.     It   if  .-aid  tlmt  Itucria  mllirs  the  •  I  the 

Sulina  il;iM-l  with  the  inttutii.il  «.f  divcitim;  tbe  Danubian  trade 

•!..     Kiba   l.rsnrh,  wbiih    >•]  d   ml    mutable   for  the 

advantupe  of  the  trade  of  the  Besearabiau  l.ail  mir  of  Irinail.     Bei-idt-n 

r  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Stdina  (hire  are  in  the  ran?  branch  tbe 

•boats  of  Artgsrg,  which  lie  about  six  miles  lelow  the  sepnmlion  of 

thr  channelt.  and  require  to  be  k«pt  char  by  rxking  the  n  ml. 

Jty  the  treaty  of  Adriaoople  the  EL  G>  orge'a  channel  ia  free  to 
.iut  vessels  of  all  nation*,  and  to  tbe  war-ships  of  Russia  and 
Tuikey.  But  its  entrance  is  extremely  dangerous  aiid  difficult  on 
account  of  shifting  banks  of  mud,  which  extend  two  or  three  mil'  -  into 
the  sea  ;  and  <  veu  if  these  were  passed,  such  in  the  neglect  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  stream,  that  in  pome  places  there  are  not  more  than 
4  feet  water.  Tbe  islands  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube  are  declared 
by  the  In  nty  "f  Adrianople  to  be  neutral,  and  no  i  fctalOisl  mtnta  or 
atone  buildings,  except  for  purposes  of  quarantine,  are  allowed  to  be 
I ;  ltn.-.-iii  however  has  a  town  of  wooden  houses  at  tbe  mouth 
of  the  iSulina. 

The  Austrian  Steam  Navigation  Company,  whose  steamers  ply 
between  Vicuna  and  Constantinople,  tried  a  new  route  a  short  time 
ago,  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  Sulina  channel.  They  disembarked  goods 
and  passengers  at  Chernevodo  below  Rassova,  at  tbe  point  where  the 
Lower  Dani  be  makes  tbe  great  bend  to  the  northward,  and  hail  tin  in 
conveyed  overland  to  Kustendje  on  the  Black*  Sea.  The  voyage 
between  tbe  two  capitals  was  thus  shortened  by  two  whole  days  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  loading  and  embarking  in 
rough  weather  at  the  harbour  of  Kustondje  this  route  has  been 
abandoned.  [P.ixruE.]  A  project  has  been  lately  broached  for 
cutting  a  ship  eaua]  from  RUSSIA  a  to  Kustendje  in  order  to  avoid 
the  tedious  navigation  by  tin  Lower  Danube, 

The  Pruth  which  bounds  the  province  on  the  west,  enters  it  below 
Tthernovitz  from  the  Buckowine  and  quits  it  between  Kcny  and  Galatz, 
where,  after  a  southerly  course  of  nearly  '200  miles,  it  falls  into  the 
Danube.  The  Pruth  is  navigable  throughout  its  course  in  this  pro- 
Tince,  and  u  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  Dc-lawez,  Rakowez,  T-i 
Bag!  in,  and  other  streams.  [I'niTH.]  The  Jaljm-h,  the  largest  river 
which  rises  in  Bessarabia,  flows  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the 
south-went,  Hud  afterwards  empties  itself  into  the  Danube.  The 
A''  'j'llnik  and  .Sura/a,  two  rivers  in  the  Budjnk,  both  flow  into  the 
Black  Sea.  The  JJnietter,  a  muddy,  yellow-tinted,  and  exceedingly 
rapid  stream,  akirta  the  northern  confines  of  Bessarabia,  entering 
from  the  Buckowine  near  Kin. tin.  and  afterwards  forma  its  eastern 
boundary,  until  it  dincharge*  itself  into  the  Black  Sea.  In  thin  line 
iu  breadth  varies  from  80  to  100  fathoms  :  its  chief  tributaries  on 
the  Bessarabiau  aide  are — tbe  Rcut,  which  has  its  influx  opposite  to 
Dyboawi ;  and  the  Botna,  which  falls  in  below  Bender.  [DNIESTER.] 

The  northern  part  of  the  province  contains  no  inland  waters  of  any 
magnitude;  the  southern,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube  and 
Black  Sea,  abounils  with  them.  Among  the  last  we  may  mention  the 
great '  limau '  (a  Russian  word  signifying  an  expanse  of  water  mixed 
with  mud,  rushes,  Ac.)  of  the  Dniester,  which  lies  at  its  mouth,  and 
ia  18  miles  iu  length  and  5  miles  in  breadth.  Lake  Sasyk  has  two 
small  outlets  through  the  high  rampart  of  sand  that  divides  it  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  through  which  the  Kugnlnik  and  Sarata  flow. 
Lake*  Kodsbegol,  Katlabuga,  Tasbpnnar,  and  Saffian  are  connected 
by  canals,  and  have  their  outfal  in  the  Danube  near  Ismail.  Lake 
Jalpuch  i*  one  of  the  largest  of  the**  waters,  and  abounds  with  li.-h. 
Lake  Kagul  lies  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Pruth,  opposite  to  which  the 
Duube  is  studded  with  a  multitude  of  little  islands.  In  the  lake* 
next  the  Danube  the  water  is  sweet,  but  in  those  nrxt  the  Black  Sea 
it  is  salt.  BoMarabin  has  a  number  of  mineral  springs. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  in  g<  in  ml  mild,  salubrious  and  agreeable ; 
the  grape,  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit,  and  melons  grow  in  the  open  air. 
The  steppes  of  the  Uudjak  however,  having  no  shelter  fi  oin  tree*  or 
woods,  are  sometime*  no  hot  in  summer  that  the  grass  withers ;  yet 
the  vicinity  of  the  Carpathian*,  anil  the  i  ••re  remote  range  of  tin- 
Balkan  fortunately  prevent  thin  extreme  heat  from  being  of  long 
duration  iu  ordinary  seasons.  Tbe  winter  is  piercingly  cold  in  these 
•  -,  which  are  unprotected  by  the  highlands  or  mountain*. 
.iiativu  and  Product. — Since  Bessarabia  has  been  incorporated 
with  th«  RuMian  dominit  us  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been 
rapidly  improving,  and  numerous  colonies  have  been  se'tlcd  in  thr 
heart  of  the  country  :  they  are  principally  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kogalnik,  and  conaistof  Pole*,  Prussian*,  Wurtembergers,  1 
n.-  ii.  1  la varians,  Bohemians,  Ac.  B< aides  these  there  arc  I.'; 
of  Bulgarians  settled  iu  tbe  southern  districts  of  Bessarabia 
withstanding  these  immigrations  extensive  districts  of  productive 
hud  remain  either  uncultivated  or  are  only  used  as  pasture  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  Tbe  description"  of  grain  raised  in  Bessarabia  are  wheat, 
barley,  millet,  and  particularly  kukmu/.,  or  maize,  tbe  meal  of  which 
i  •  sub-titutod  for  wbeaten  flour.  The  corn  lands,  from  the  facilities 
l/r  export  afforded  by  the  ports  of  Reny  and  Ismail,  are  situated 
chiefly  in  that  direction,  or  at  all  event*  near  the  navigable  riven  on 
the  east  and  wont  of  the  province,  down  which  the  produce  ot  the 
country  is  conveyed  in  barges.  The  growth  of  the  vine  has  consider- 
nbly  spread  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  imposed 


i  upon  all  i.pple.«,  nuts. and  wines  brought  from  Turk. 

i.ci|  ii. ly  i-itnati  il  in  the  di»ti ict  of  Akeiin:iiin,  in  wl.: 
colony  of  Ilihctia   lie-  ,<uh   iinj  r< 
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imilici  ment.     Flax,  lump,  tobatco,  and  {nippies  are  also  grown,  and 
a  multitude  of  gardens  and   orchards  luim.-h  nil  abundant  hiij 
apricots,  cherries,  applec,  pen  i  hnhni.   .ii ....  :.nd  exported 

from  the  districts  of  Orkhei  and    I  ml  walnuts.     Hock  and 

water  melons  are  extremely  fine,  in  ,  .irticnlarly ; 

cucumber*  of  enormous  size  are  grown,  as  well  as  gourds,  onions,  garlic, 
and  Spanish  pcp| 

The  northern  jjart*  of  Bessarabia,  which  are  full  of  forest*,  especially 
near  the  Prutb,  produce  the  oak,  beech,  lime,  maple,  poplar,  am  I 

of  trees.     The  districts  of  Orkbei  and  Yassy  yii-ld  ixccllcnt 
oak  for  shipbuilding.     Tin-  mullx  rry  also  thrivis  in  thin  mil.     The 
gnat  resource  of  the  prminec  i.-  ln.«ev.  i  the  reining  of  horned 
horses,  and  sheep ;  fort!  Budjnk  abound  in  ex. 

grass  and  theumthun   district.-  in   iiel  ti.i,«.     In 

I  spite  of  the  losses  which  i ln.ir  flocks 

i  and  herds  to  the  violent  snow-drifts  of  winter  union).'  the  sti 'ppes,  they 
'  are  yet  enabled  to  export  several  thousand  heads  »!  sheep, 

as  well  as  hones,  and  to  supply  tin  i  i.  wi.nl   in   !:UT. 

tities.  Private  individuals  maintain  studs  of  great  extent,  and  the 
districts  of  Yassy  and  Khotiu  are  celebrated  for  the  number  of  horses 
they  rear,  no  less  than  for  the  excellence  of  the  breeds.  The  buffalo  is 
not  uncommon  in  Bessarabia.  Cattle  and  thcep  I'rom  pait.-  1 
the  border  are  brought  to  be  fattened  on  its  rich  soil.  All  kinds  of 
game  are  found  to  the  north  of  the  Budjak  ;  the  steppes  in  the  south 
are  frequented  by  numerous  flocks  of  waterfov  :.«,  bustards, 

herons,  Ac.     The  fisheries,   particularly  on  the   Danube,  aflbr. 
Stable  employment  to  the  inhabitants;  and  Vilkoff,  at  the  month  of 
i  that  river,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  salted  anil  dried  fish,  caviar, 
MM!  herring*.     Much  honey  and  wax  are  also  : 

The  jirincipol  mineral   product  of  this  province  is  salt,  wh 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  lakes  iu  the  l:mlj..k. 
Vast  quantities  of  Fait  are  miule  on  the  great  'hnmu '  at  the 
ol  the  Dniester,  iu  the   neighbourhood  of  Akcrmuuu  ;  the   qi;. 
made  in  one  year  has  exceeded  112,500  tov.s,  and  it  is  n. 
yearly  produce  might  be  raised  to  seven  tiuieit  that  quantity.     Much 
saltpetre  is  found  iu  the  environs  of  Suroka  ou  the  Urn.  .-lei ,  w  ! 
in  procured  with  little  labour  and  at  a  trifling  ixj  en.-e,  and  coal  ha* 
been  discovered  in  the  north  of  the  provii  mineral  resources 

remn  in  to  be  more  diligently  explored.  It  produces  likewise  alabaster, 
marble,  lime,  and  stone  of  various  kinds.  Much  charcoal  ia  also 
made,  and  part  of  it  is  exported  to  Odessa. 

Bessarabia  is  divided  into  six  districts — in  the  north  Ktiotin,  the 
capital  of  which  is  the  town  and  fortress  of  the  name  name,  lying  on 
the  Dniester,  with  8000  inhabitants;  to  the  south  of  this  in  tho 

.  chief  town  llrlt-.y,   3500    inhabitants;    ne.v 

Orkhei.  or  Kischeneff,  the  capital  of  which,  K'  a   the  little 

ii\.r  !'•-.  1..  :\  I.  <.i.r  of  the  Dniester,  with  4:1, dUO  inhabitants,  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  whole  prn\incu  |K  net  of 

.MI  o|  which  ia  Bender,  on  tl. 

latinniif  13,000  [BEN  DEB]  ;  Akornmnn,  or  Akjeiinann,  thechicl  town 
of  which  bears  the  sume  name,  and  was  called  Alba  Julia  in  th 
of  i)n   l\oiiiiai»,  a  strong  tortrere  wr  .  ...Me  town  and 

inhabitants,  ou  the  Union  of  tin  I  >nii  •  r  r  [  AKMIMANN]  :  and  lastly  tho 
district  of  Ismail,  whose  capital  of  the  same  name  lie*  ou  the  Kilia 
...'."ii  inhabitant*,  nnd  has  a  fine  harbour.  [lt>iiAii..J 
The  only  other  town  worth  mentioning  is  JSTUio,  01  A  Inch 

stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kilia  channel  of  the  Dimubo  and  about 
14  miles  above  its  mouth  :  population  about  i 

Population,  <tc.— The  po)Milution  of  Bea*arabia, besides  the  element* 
above  given,  includes  gipsies,  Moldavian*,  Rtisniaus,  Greeks. 
Ai  in.  iiianii;  the  Saporoga  Cossacks,  who  migmted  i  i  the 

Turkish  side   of  the   Danube    in    1M'.1-.   have 

coh.ni.  K.     Tl.  -ill  miliUiiy   levim,  and 

there  are  no  serfs  or  bniidsineu  in    i  \cep- 

t  the  gipsicK,  and  in  a  few  c-.  -erviints. 

Beiaarabia  contains  8  towns,  16  villages  with   maiket*.  and 
without  them.     These  towns  and  villages  cont;.  n  churchea 

of  stone,  and  between  TOO  and  800"  .    .  \.  i..i  monas- 

teries and  convents,  1  ecclesiastical  reminary,  • -,  and 

ins  for  tbe  sick.  The  M! 

appearance,  the  greater  part  of  them  consisting  of  hute  halt  concealed 

underground  ;  they  are  seldom   without  a  place   of  worship.     The 

v  of  the  Bwaarabians  are  Moldowans  or  Moldavians,  numbers 

of  whom  have  emigrated  to  the  Budjuk,  where  they  have  s.  tiled  on 

the  ciowu  land*.     Their  language  is  the  Moldavian,  a  mixture  of 

Slavonian,  Latin,  and  Italian;  it  ia  full  of  diphthongs,  and  has  hence 

I   a  certain   dcgrte  of  richness  and  euphony.     They  profees 

the  UiiMO-Oreek  faith,  and  ore  a  tall,  handsome,  slim  race  of 

•  men   have  much  beauty,  surpass  tbe  men   in  industry,  moke 
their  own  and  their  huabandu' 

at  the  distaff;  they  also  manage  all  househol.  1  »r  the  .'>... 1 

davian  is  no  indolent  that  he  prefers  the  roaming,  sluggish  life  of  a 
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herdamiu  to  any  agricultural  employment.  The  Russian  part  of  the 
population  is  a  far  more  active  aal  industrious  class  of  men  ;  numbers 
of  them  uavti  settled  in  the  Baljik  Steppes,  where  thsy  employ  them- 
selves in  fishing,  rearing  bees,  and  making  jord  ige,  sail-cloth,  &c.  The 
Greeks  are  principally  established  in  the  towns  as  merchants  and 
dealers.  The  Russo-Greek  is  the  predominant  religion  of  the  province; 
its  ee :  esiastical  affairs  are  superintended  by  a  bishop,  who  resides  at 
Kisc  i.-neff.  The  farmer  or  peasant  pays  the  landowner  a  portion  of 
his  produce,  and  twelve  days'  labour  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance  in  Bessarabia.  Leather, 
candles,  soap,  brandy,  and  linens  and  woollens  are  made  on  a  small 
scale.  The  situation  of  the  country,  with  reference  to  the  Turkish, 
Russian,  and  Austrian  markets,  and  the  facilities  of  communication 
which  the  Danube,  Pruth,  and  Dniester  afford,  give  it  great  natural 
advantages  for  the  exportation  of  its  produce  ;  this  consists  of  wines, 
principally  sent  to  Russia,  dried  plums,  ox-hides,  sheep-skins,  wool, 
wax  and  tallow,  maize,  fish,  and  salt. 

(Berghaus'n  Annals ;  Cannabich's  European  Rwaia  ;  Frontier  Lands 
of  the  ''hriitian  and  Turk,  London,  1853.) 

1  N ,  a  district  in  the  former  province  of  Normandie  in  France. 
It  was  divided  into  Bessin  Proper,  of  which  Bayeux  was  the  capital, 
the  Bocage,  and  the  Plain  of  Caen.  It  had  an  area  of  50  square  miles, 
which  is  now  included  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  [CALVADOS.] 

BETCHOUA'NA,  or  BETJUANA,  is  the  general  name  of  a  nation 
or  race  »f  peoplr  consisting  of  many  tribes  who  inhabit  the  interior 
of  Southern  Africa,  north  of  the  Gariep,  or  Great  Orange  River,  and 
between  23°  and  29°  E.  long.  A  wide  desert  separates  them  to  the 
westward  from  the  Namaqua  Hottentots,  and  from  the  Dammara 
Kaffirs,  who  live  farther  north-west  near  the  Atlantic.  To  the  east- 
ward a  range  of  mountains,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  it 
separates  the  Betchouanas  from  the  maritime  Kaffirs  of  Dalagoa 
Bay,  aud  from  the  dominions  of  the  chief  of  the  Vatwahs,  or 
Zoolus.  To  the  south,  they  extend  to  between  the  27th  and  28th 
parallel,  where  they  border  on  the  Koranna  Hottentots  (who  inhabit 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Gariep),  the  Griquas,  or  Bastard  Hottentots 
of  Klaarwater,  and  the  Bosjesmen  who  roam  along  the  upper  or 
eastern  course  of  the  Gariep.  The  limits  of  the  Betchouaua  to  the  north 
and  north-east  are  not  known.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  the  Betchouana 
country  as  yet  known,  such  as  the  Moloppo,  the  Kuruman,  &c., 
appear  to  be  affluents  of  the  Garit p  River ;  but  those  of  the  Moorootzee 
flow  towards  the  north-east,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  affluents  of 
King  George's  River  that  runs  into  Dalagoa  Bay.  The  country  itself  is  a 
vast  table-land  stretching  across  the  middle  of  the  continent,  and  the 
ridge  of  mountains  above  mentioned  divides  the  waters  that  run 
westward  into  the  Gariep  from  those  which  flow  by  the  Mapoota  and 
English  rivers  into  Dalagoa  Bay.  The  Betchouana  are  Kaffirs,  and 
they  resstnble  the  southern  Kaffirs,  or  the  Amakosa  aud  Amatymba 
tribes,  who  border  on  the  colony  of  the  Cape.  They  are  copper 
coloured,  and  some  are  of  a  bronze  hue,  but  in  general  they  are  not 
BO  swarthy  as  the  southern  Kaffirs ;  they  are  well  made,  have  not 
unpleasant  features,  and  are  equally  distinct  in  their  appearance  aud 
-  from  the  Hottentots  as  from  the  negro  tribes.  Like  the  other 
Kalfirs,  they  practise  circumcision,  are  polygamists,  and  have  no  form 
of  worship.  The  Betchouaua,  or  Sichuaua  language,  as  it  is  called  by 
some,  seems  to  be  spoken  by  all  their  tribes,  and  although  different 
from  the  Amakosa,  or  southern  Kaffir  dialect,  it  appears  to  have  con- 
siderable affinity  to  it.  The  Dammara,  who  are  also  a  tribe  of  Kaffirs, 
are  said  to  speak  the  Betchouana  language.  Its  sounds  are  said  to  be 
full  toned  and  soft,  and  without  the  unpleasant  clattering  of  the 
Hottentot  tongue. 

The  Betchouana  tribe  best  known  to  us  is  that  of  the  Machappee  or 
Machlapeo,  whose  chief  town,  Lattakoo,  has  been  occasionally  visited 
by  travellers  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  country 
of  the  Machlapee  lies  north  of  that  of  the  Griquas,  where  is  the 
missionary  settlement  of  Klaarwater,  north  of  the  Great  Orange 
Kivor.  About  seventy  miles  from  Klaarwater  northward,  is  a  rauge 
of  hilU  called  Kamhanni.  Having  passed  these,  one  enters  the 
country  of  the  Betchouana.  The  old  town  of  Lattakoo  lay  in  a  plain 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  these  hills,  in  27°  10'  S.  lat., 
24°  40'  E.  long.  But  previous  to  1823  the  people  removed  to  a  new 
site,  five  mile*  to  the  north-east  of  old  Lattakoo,  on  the  further  or  north 
bauk  of  the  Lattakoo  River.  Lattakoo  is  said  to  contain  1500  houses, 
and  between  7000  and  8000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  built  in 
clusters,  irregularly  grouped,  each  cluster  being  under  the  authority 
of  an  elder  or  chief,  subordinate  to  the  king.  The  houses  are  circular 
and  divided  into  several  apartments;  the  partition  walls  are  made  of 
sticks,  neatly  plastered  over  with  a  composition  of  sandy  clay  and  the 
fresh  mnnure  of  cattle-pounds,  and  grass  cut  into  small  pieces,  which 
appear  to  make  a  very  tenacious  kind  of  cement.  The  roof  U  conical, 
and  runs  up  to  a  point;  it  is  made  of  straw  or  reeds,  and  it  projects 
over  on  every  side,  the  eaves  being  supported  at  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground  by  posts  made  of  the  rough  stems  of  trees, 
•of  between  them  and  th<;  <mt,.-r  wall  of  the  house  a  sort  of 
verandah.  In  tho  larger  houses  the  roof  covers  a  space  of  ground  of 
about  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter.  The  house  ia  situated  in  the 
'  •»  of  a  much  larger  area  or  court,  inclosed  all  round  by  a  strong 
circular  fence,  from  five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  two  and  a  half  feet 


.hick  at  the  bottom,  gradually  diminishing  in  thickness  to  about  one 
bot  at  the  top.  This  feuoe,  which  is  mad3  of  straight  twigs  and 
small  branches  carefully  interwoven,  forms  a  close  and  firm  defence. 
One  doorway  only,  wide  enough  for  a  single  person,  leads  into  the 
court,  and  is  closed  at  night  by  a  rude  wicker-door.  A  smaller  house 
'or  servants  and  a  horse-room  are  often  found  within  the  inclosure, 
detached  from  the  family  house.  Much  neatness  and  iugenuity  are 
displayed  in  the  building  of  these  dwellings,  which  are  kept  remark- 
ably clean,  as  well  as  the  streets  or  spaces  between  the  various  houses. 
The  task  of  building,  inclosing,  roofing,  &e.,  devolves  chiefly  upon  the 
women.  The  houses  of  the  poor  are  made  in  the  same  form,  only 
smaller ;  sometimes  they  consist  of  only  a  conical  roof  resting  on  the 
floor,  without  any  opening  for  windows.  All  Betchouaua  towns  are 
built  after  the  same  manner.  Kuruman,  which  is  about  35  miles 
S.W.  from  Lattakoo,  is  stated  to  contain  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  built  in  the  same  manner  as  Lattakoo.  The  river  Kuru- 
man runs  through  the  country  in  a  south-west  direction,  and  joins  the 
Gariep  ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  almost  dry,  aud 
its  water  loses  itself  in  the  sands,  like  most  of  the  streams  in  the 
Betchouana  country.  In  June,  1823,  Lattakoo  was  invaded  by  the 
Mautatees,  a  roving  tribe,  or  rather  collection  of  fugitives  coming 
from  the  eastward,  who  having  been  driven  two  years  before  by  the 
Zoolus  from  their  own  country  near  the  banks  of  the  Mapoota  River, 
croased  the  ridge  of  mountains  where  the  Gariep  has  its  sourcas,  and 
threw  themselves  upon  the  Betcliouana  country.  They  took  first  a 
northern  direction,  and  attacked  the  Moorootzee,  a  numerous  Bet- 
chouaua tribe,  about  200  miles  N.E.  of  Lattakoo,  and  sacked  and 
burnt  their  capital  Kurrechaue,  in  25°  20'  S.  lat.,  27°  E.  long. 
Kurrechane  is  said  to  have  been  a  much  larger  and  more  populous 
town  than  Lattakoo.  The  Mautatees  after  this  attacked  the  Vankeetz, 
called  also  Nuaketsee  by  Burchell  and  others,  a  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe,  west  of  ihe  Moorootzee,  and  whose  capital  Melita  is  placed  about 
25°  10'  S.  lat.,  26"  E.  long.  But  Makabba,  the  king  of  the  Vaukeetz, 
fell  by  surprise  upon  the  Mantatees  and  drove  them  away  from  his 
territory.  They  then  turned  to  the  south-west,  and  fell  upon  another 
Betchouana  tribe  called  Barolongs,  who  live  near  the  banks  of  the 
Mashow  River. 

After  devastating  the  country  of  the  Barolongs,  the  Mantatees  fell 
upon  their  next  neighbours  the  Machlapee,  who  fled  in  terror  from 
Lattakoo.  After  plundering  Lattakoo,  the  invaders  were  attacked  by 
a  small  party  of  Griquas  mounted  aud  armed  with  muskets,  who, 
having  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours  the  Machlapee,  fell 
upon  the  Mautatees,  killed  a  great  number  of  their  best  warriors,  and 
so  terrified  them  by  their  tire-arms,  that  they  retreated  eastward 
again,  after  setting  fire  to  Lattakoo. 

The  Betchouaua  wear  a  covering  round  the  middle,  and  occasionally 
cloaks  made  of  skins  neatly  sewn  together.  They  wear  caps  of  the 
same  materials.  The  women  wear  several  aprons  one  above  the  other, 
bracelets  of  copper,  and  beads.  The  Betchouana  work  copper  and  iron; 
they  make  spades,  awls,  bodkins,  knives,  spears,  &c.  The  most  skilful 
smiths  are  said  to  be  at  Melita  in  the  Vaukeetz  tribe :  the  Lattakoo 
people  are  very  inferior  to  them  in  handicraft.  The  Moorootzee  ure 
also  very  skilful  in  several  kinds  of  handicraft.  It  would  appear  that 
arts,  industry,  and  social  order,  are  found  to  increase  progressively  as 
we  advance  north-eastward  beyond  the  Machlapee  country.  They  get 
the  iron  and  copper  from  some  distant  tribes  to  the  northward. 
They  sow  millet  and  beans,  and  other  vegetables.  They  also  dry  and 
preserve  several  kinds  of  fruit ;  but  their  cattle  constitutes  their  chief 
property. 

The  Betchouana  seem  to  have  remained  for  a  long  time  past 
stationary  in  then-  half-civilised  condition.  They  have  an  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  but  sv;em  to  have  no  distinct  notion  of  his  attributes ; 
and  they  confound  the  principle  of  good  with  the  evil  principle. 
They  believe  in  sorcery,  and  wear  amulets.  With  regard  to  industry, 
the  Moorootzee  seem  far  superior  to  the  more  southern  and  west  ern 
tribes.  They  cultivate  tobacco  and  the  sugar-cane ;  they  paint  their 
houses ;  they  smelt  and  alloy  copper,  and  make  wire  and  chains 
of  it ;  they  make  wooden  bowls,  spoons,  &c. :  aud  they  build  walls  of 
masonry.  The  Machlapee  are  orderly  and  decent  in  their  outward 
behaviour,  but  they  are  addicted  to  lying  and  thieving.  Murder, 
although  not  a  very  common  occurrence,  does  not  appear  to  be  looked 
upon  as  criminal.  Their  want  of  humanity  was  exhibited  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Mantatees,  when  they  butchered  the  women  aud  children 
that  the  invaders  had  left  behin  I.  Before  the  action  they  showed  a 
want  of  courage,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  Griquas, 
the  Mantatees  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  overrunning  the 
whole  country.  The  Machlapee,  upon  the  whole,  seem  to  be  inferior 
in  bravery,  honesty,  and  humanity  to  the  southern  Kaffirs,  though 
superior  to  them  in  ingenuity  and  industry.  Their  women  appear  to 
be  modest,  mild,  and  domestic ;  but  they  are  treated  harshly,  and 
are  looked  upon  aw  inferior  beings  :  most  of  the  hard  labour  at  home 
and  in  the  fields  falls  upon  them.  The  men  go  often  out  upon  great 
hunting  parties,  and  sometimes  also  in  marauding  parties  against 
their  neighbours.  There)  is  however  no  slave  trade  among  the 
Bjtchouana,  but  the  prisoners  they  make  are  kept  as  domestic  servants. 
Both  men  and  women  rub  their  bodies  with  grease  mixed  up  with  a 
red  mineral  powder,  which  gives  their  skin  a  shining  and  glittering 
appearance. 
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Each  tribe  of  the  Itetchouana  is  under  the  rule  of  a  hereditary 
king  or  chief,  but  hi*  authority  over  the  subordinate  chiefs  seems  to 
be  rather  loose.  In  cues  of  emergency,  such  as  the  Mantatee  inva- 
sion, they  convene  an  assembly  of  all  the  warriors,  when  bombastic 
speeches  are  delivered  in  succeasion  by  the  chiefs.  These  assemblies 
are  called  Peetsho. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Betchouana  country  lies  east  and  north-east 
of  the  Machlapce  or  Lattakoo  territory,  and  between  that  ami  the  sea- 
ooast  The  Moorootzee  country  lies  about  250  miles  distant  west  by 
north  from  Dnlagoa  Bay.  The  Vankeetz  are  next  to  the  Moorootzee 
to  the  westward.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  Moorootzee 
and  the  mountains  near  the  coast  is  occupied  by  the  Morremootzana, 
whose  country  consists  chiefly  of  plains.  It  ia  watered  by  the  river 
Waritzi,  which  flows  northward,  and  is  supposed  to  fall  into  the 
Moriqua,  the  river  of  the  Moorootzee. 

Beyond  the  MoorooUee  to  the  north-cost  are  the  Makweon,  a 
numerous  and  powerful  nation,  v.  hose  name  is  known  to  all  the 
southern  tribes,  even  to  the  Auiakosa  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  from  the  Makween  that  the  other  tribes  obtain  by 
exchange  much  of  the  copper  and  iron  which  they  afterwards  manu- 
facture, as  well  as  the  beads  which  servo  them  as  money,  and  which 
but  the  Ma  vween  obtain  from  tl.  ly  and  the  Matecbelay, 

two  other  numerous  tribes,  who  extend  north-cast  towards  Inhamban, 
and  who  trade  with  the  Portuguese  of  the  coast  of  Sofala.  These  two 
last  tribe*  are  described  by  the  Moorootzee  as  being  of  a  brown  com- 
plexion, having  long  hair,  wearing  clothes,  and  Tiding  on  elephants. 
They  also  trade  northward  with  Zumbo  on  the  Zambcse  Uiver. 

(Royal  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  iii. ;  Thompson's  Travels  and 
Adrentura  in  Southern  Africa;  Mitrionary  Reports.) 

BETHA'BARA,  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  baptism  (St.  John,  i.  28) 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  a  few  miles  above  its 
mouth  in  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  probably  identical  with  the  Beth- 
bara  mentioned  in  Judges  (viii.  24),  where  there  was  a  ford :  the  name 
means  '  place  of  passage.' 

BETH'ANY,  a  village  2  miles  E.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to 
Jericho,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  was  the  scene  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  grave.  It  is  now  called  El-Azariych 
(the  Village  of  Lazarus).  (Robinson's  Biblical  Researches ;  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.) 

BETH'EL,  a  city  of  ancient  Palestine,  was  situafc*!  12  miles  N. 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Sichem.  Large  ancient  ruins,  now 
called  Beitln,  mark  the  site.  It  was  originally  called  Luz,  but 
obtained  its  new  name,  which  signifies  '  House  of  God,'  from  Jacob, 
who  here  erected  an  altar  on  the  spot  where  he  had  the  vision  of  the 
Udder  with  angels  going  up  and  coming  down  from  Heaven.  (Gen. 
xii.  xxviii.  xxxi.)  The  city  belonged  to  Ephraim,  and  stood  close  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  Benjamin.  Jeroboam  desecrated  Bethel 
by  instituting  in  it  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf.  After  the 
captivity  Bethel  was  fortified ;  it  was  taken  by  Vespasian.  In  the 
time  of  Eiuebius  and  St  Jerome,  Bethel  was  reduced  to  a  small 
village. 

IIKTIII.KHKM  .iriUH,  Kj.hrath.  or  ECpnnUuh,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Bethlehem  of  Zebulon  (Jos.  xix.  15),  stands  on  a 
riling  ground  about  6  miles  S.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Hebron. 
It  never  wa»  a  town  of  large  size.  The  names  Both-lehem  ('  house  of 
bread,')  and  Ephrathah  ('  fruitful ')  indicated  probably  the  fertility  by 
which  the  territory  of  Bethlehem  was  and  is  still  distinguished.  The 
earlier  name  wai  Ephrathah  (Oen.  xxxv.  16,  19;  xlviii.  7).  The  town 
was  fortified  by  Kehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  5,  6).  Bethlehem  was  the  birth- 
place of  bavin,  whose  ancestor  Boaz  was  the  prineipal  pi  opi 

hem.  It  U  frequently  called  '  the  City  of  David  iu  the  New 
Testament  It  is  also  marked  out  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  destined 
birthplace  of  our  Saviour,  the  circumstances  of  whose  nativity  ore 
described  by  St.  Matthew  (ii.)  and  St  Luke  (ii.).  The  place  of  the 
Nativity  U  described  by  Juntin  Martyr  ('  Dial'  78),  so  as  to  admit  no 
doubt  of  its  identification  in  his  time  (A.D.  ISO) ;  and  Origen  says  that 
the  cave  was  venerated  even  by  aliens  to  the  faith.  A  grove  dedicated 
to  Tliammuz  (Adonis)  overshadowed  the  spot  from  the  time  of 
Hadrian  for  about  180  yean.  In  A.D.  326  the  pious  empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantino  the  Great,  built  a  handsome  church  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  over  the  place  of  the  Nativity  which  remains  to  this 
day.  This  church  was  much  embellished  by  Constantino ;  the  inte- 
rior was  adorned  with  mosaic  work.  The  body  of  the  church  is 
supported  by  forty  white  marble  Corinthian  columns  in  four  rows : 
connected  with  it  are  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  convent*.  The 
whole  building  is  inclosed  by  walls  of  great  strength  with  only  our 
door,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortress.  St  Jerome  resided  here 
in  the  5th  century,  and  here  he  wrote  the  Latin  (Vulgate)  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  other  works  on  sacred  literature.  The  village 
Beit-el-Lahm  or  Beitlahcm  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  is 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Christians.  It  is  beautifully  situated  ;  the 
country  around  is  richly  covered  with  olives,  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and 
a  small  rivulet  runs  through  the  valley. 

There  are  nhown  the  house  of  Simeon,  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  the  wells 
for  which  David  longed,  the  place  of  the  Nativity,  the  fountains  of 
Solomon,  the  cave  in  which  David  cut  off  Saul's  skirt,  the  wilderness 
of  St  John,  and  tho  house  where  Joseph  was  warned  to  flee  into 
Egypt  from  the  wrath  of  Herod.  The  village  of  the  shepherds  consists 


of  a  number  of  caves  still  used  as  a  retreat  for  cattle  and  shepherd*  at 
night 

Bethlehem  of  Zebulon,  now  also  called  Beitlahem,  stood  a  few  miles 
N.  from  Nazareth. 

BETH1.K1IKM.    [PENNSYLVANIA.] 

BET1 II  •  1 1 A  i ;  I1.,  a  village  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bethany,  \vheuce  our  Saviour  obtained  the  ass  on  which  he  rode 
into  Jerusalem.  St  Jerome  explains  the  name  to  mean  '  villa  sacer- 
dotalium  maxillarum,'  as  the  village  was  the  residence  of  the  priest* 
to  whom  the  maxilla  of  the  victims  belonged.  It  has  been  also  held 
to  mean  '  place  of  figs,'  from  the  fig-trees  planted  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mount. 

BETHSAI'DA  ('  Abode  of  Fishers'),'a  town  of  Galilee,  the  birthplace 
of  the  apostles  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip,  was  situated  on  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  It  was  not  far  from  Capernaum.  Some  ruin*  ,.u  the 
western  shore,  near  a  rocky  promontory  <  ailed  Hat  feiyada,  are 
believed  by  the  natives  to  mark  the  site  of  Bethaaida. 

BETHUNE.     [PAS  i.K-C.u.Ais.J 

BETU'WE,  a  large  and  fertile  district  of  Holland,  inclosed  be 
the  Waal,  the  Northern  Rhine,  or  Hhinc  of  Leyden,  and  the  Lek, 
which  joins  the  Rhine  to  the  Waal,  and  thus  forms  :m  island. 
occupies  part  of  the  country  of  the  an<  .  or  '  Jnsula  Bata- 

vorum.'    [It ATA vi.]    The  name  of  Betuwe  U  supposed  to  be  <!• 
from  that  of  Batavi.     The  length  of  the  district  of  n  the 

scparatiun  of  the  Waal  from  the  Rlu'ue  near  the  Prussian  frontier 
to  the  junction  of  the  Lck  with  the  Waal  (here  called  the  Maas) 
is  nearly  60  miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  breadth  gular, 

greatest   at   its   western   extremity,   between   Vianeu   and  Gorkum, 
where  it  is  about  13  miles.     The  principal  towns  of  the  Betuwe  are 
Gorkum   (8000  inhabitants)  and  Thiel   (4000).      The  river    Linghe, 
which  falls  into  the  Waal  at  Gorkum,  crosses  the  Betuwe  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  length.    The  eastern  and  largest  part  of  the  1 ' 
belongs  to  the  province  of  Gelderland,  and  the  western  part  •• 
province  of  South  Holland.     The  Betuwe  produces  corn,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  in  abundance.    A  great  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  is  also 
made  in  this  district 

BEVELAND,  a  district  in  the  Dutch  province  of  Zeelaud,  consisting 
of  the  islands  of  Noord  Bevelnud  and  Zuid  Beveland,  with  a  M 
island  called  Wolfaartsdijk,  situated  between  the  two.    The  total  area 
is  about  120  square  miles.     These  islands  lie  in  tin  i.-iry  of 

the  river   Schelde,  and   between   two   branches   of  that    river,    tin- 
east  Schelde  which   divides  them   from  the  islands  of  Tholeii  and 
Schouwcn,  and  the  Hond,  or  West  Schelde,  which  separates  them  from 
the  mainland.     An  arm  of  the  sea  separates  them  from  the  island   oi 
Walchereu,  which  lies  west  of  lievelaud.     South  Beveland  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  finest  of  the  three  islands ;  its  length  is  25 
east  to  west,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  between  8  and  9  miles  from 
north  to  south.  It  produces  corn,  abundance  of  fruit  and  vet' 
madder.     Fish  is  also  caught  in  great  pl<  'lie  coast 

Beveland  has  frequent  K  sul'.  ivd  from  inundations,  especially  in  the 
great  flood  of  1532,  by  which  a  considerable  portion 
the  island  was  destroyed.  On  this  part  of  the  island  stood  the  rich 
town  of  Uomerswaal,  \\  hich  the  flood  of  1532  separated  from  Beveland  ; 
the  town  was  gradually  encroached  upon  by  tho  sea,  till  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  all  the  inhabitants  had  deserted  it 
Some  of  tho  land  which  was  inundated  has  been  since  recovered. 
Again  iu  the  great  floods  of  Jan.  14  and  15,  180$,  whole  districts 
which  had  been  gained  by  the  greatest  patience  and  indn.-ti  \ 
overwhelmed.  The  capital,  Goet  or  Ter-Goei,  a  well  built  f.  r 
town  of  about  5500  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
Beveland,  in  41°  30'  N.  lat,  3°  53'  E.  long.  Ship-building  is  carried  on, 
and  there  is  an  active  trade  in  corn,  salt,  hops,  4c.,  by  means  of  its  har- 
bour, which  is  formed  by  a  short  canal  communicating  with  the  East 
Schelde.  There  are  besides  many  villages  scattered  about 
Noord  Beveland  is  a  much  poor,  r  country,  being  low  and  marshy ;  it 
was  formerly  a  fine  island,  but  was  swamped  in  the  dreadful  inunda- 
tion of  1532,  when  a  largo  part  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  It 
remained  covered  by  the  waters  for  many  years  after,  until  tin' ground 
becoming  raised  by  alluvial  deposits,  it  was  again  embanked  and 
inhabited.  The  length  of  Noord  Beveland  is  about  13  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  4  miles.  It  has  a  few  villages  or  hamlets,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Wissonkerke  and  Kortjyn.  II  /.  is  a 

small   fertile  island,   which  contains  two   villages  and  about  700 
inhabitants. 

Important  engineering  works  were  commenced  in  July  1852  for  tho 
drainage  of  about  35,000  acres.  in<  hiding  the  eastern  and  submerged 
portion  of  South  Beveland,  and  the  low  flats  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
canal  of  Bcrgen-op-Zoom,  which  at  present  separates  the  island  from 
the  continent  The  plan  comprises  also  the  cutting  of  a  canal  to  the 
west  of  the  village  of  Kruiningen,  to  connect  the  East  and  ' 
Sehelde,  and  so  large  as  to  afford  secure  navigation  at  all  times  to  tin- 
largest  class  of  mercantile  vessels  as  well  as  to  frigate*-;  and  finally  tho 
island  is  to  !»•  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  barrage,  bank,  or  dyke. 

]!E\  Klil.KY,  the  capital  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a 
market-town,  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union.  Rcverlcy 
and  its  liberties  form  a  separate  division  of  the  wapent  .•!..  "f  llarthill. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  wolds,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  river  Hull,  in  53"  62'  N.  lat,  0°  25'  W.  long.;  28  miles  E.  by  8. 
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from  York,  and  180  miles  N.  from  London :  the  population  of  th 
municipal  borough  in  1851  was  8915,  of  the  parliamentary  borougl 
10,058.  The  town  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  coun 
cillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  and  returns  two  members  to  th 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  of  Beverley  Minster  is  a  perpetua 
curacy ;  St.  Mary's  is  a  vicarage  held  with  the  rectory  c 
St.  Nicholas ;  they  are  hi  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  an 
diocese  of  York.  Beverley  Poor-Law  Union  contains  36  parishes  an 
townships,  with  an  area  of  78,218  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  20,646. 

The  ancient  history  of  Beverley  is  obscure.  The  tract  of  country 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne  was  in  early  tunes  occupied  by  the 
Brigantes ;  and  there  are  some  indications  of  there  having  been 
British  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Beverley.  Historians  whose 
writings  are  generally  received  as  authentic  date  the  origin  o" 
Beverley  at  A.D.  700. 

The  woods  and  marshes  of  Deira  lay  immediately  to  the  north  o 
the  Humber.  These  marshes  are  supposed  to  have  been  lakes  or  meres 
whenever  the  river  Hull  overflowed  the  country.  That  there  have 
been  many  such  meres  in  Holderness  and  the  adjacent  country  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  appearance  of  the  district  but  also  from 
the  names  of  many  places  within  its  limits,  as  Woodmansea,  Rotsea, 
Honiara,  &c.  There  is  still  a  large  mere  at  Hornsea.  The  termina- 
tion tea  (or  tey,  as  it  is  also  spelt)  is  nearly  synonymous  with  mere. 
(Young  and  Bird's  'Geological  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast." 
Beverley  also  takes  its  name  from  one  of  these  lakes- — 'Beverlac,'  the 
lake  of  beavers,  "  so  named  from  the  beavers  with  which  the  neigh- 
bouring river  Hull  abounded." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century,  John,  archbishop  of  York, 
dedicated  a  church  which  he  founded  at  Beverley  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  he  afterwards  converted  it  into  a  monastery.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  8th  century  the  church  and  monastery  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Athelstan  visited  the  church  of  Beverley 
on  his  route  northward  to  punish  the  bad  faith  of  Constautine,  king 
of  Scotland.  He  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  sainted 
John  of  Beverley,  returned  from  his  expedition  victorious,  and  in 
gratitude  to  his  patron  saint  conferred  great  privileges  and  rich 
possessions  on  the  church  of  St.  John.  This  was  probably  about 
937-8.  Athelstan  granted  a  charter  to  the  townsmen  of  Beverley, 
exempting  them  from  certain  tolls,  and  conferring  upon  them 
important  privileges,  in  allusion  to  which  the  following  distich  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Minster  church,  between  the  pictures  of  Athelstan,  the 
founder,  and  St.  John  of  Beverley,  the  patron-saint  of  the  church  : — 
"  Ala  free,  make  I  the 

As  hert  may  thynke,  or  eyh  can  see." 

The  charter  of  Athelstan  was  confirmed,  or  similar  ones  were 
granted,  by  succeeding  kings.  Of  these  rights  and  privileges  the 
people  of  Beverley  were  very  careful,  and  applied  for  a  ratification  of 
them  on  the  accession  of  every  new  sovereign. 

Beverley  was  a  manufacturing  town  at  an  early  period,  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  which  might  "  freely  buy  and  sell 
dyed  cloths."  It  is  probable  that  the  arts  of  weaving  and  dying  were 
carried  on  at  Beverley,  woad  and  wool  being  two  of  the  articles 
which  paid  a  toll  when  taken  there  for  sale.  The  rise  of  Hull  about 
the  commencement  of  the  1 4th  century  interfered  with  the  advance- 
ment of  Beverley,  as  it  offered  greater  facilities  for  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce.  To  promote  the  interests  of  Beverley,  a  charter 
incorporating  the  town  was  procured  in  the  15th  year  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  right  to  send  two  burgesses  to  represent  the  burgesses  in 
Parliament  was  acknowledged.  A  printing-press  was  established  in 
Beverley  in  the  year  1509  by  Hugo  Goes,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
a  printer  of  Antwerp,  but  as  he  soon  after  removed  to  London,  it  has 
been  presumed  that  he  received  little  encouragement  to  remain  at 
Beverley.  During  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  Crom- 
well, Beverley  was  by  turns  subjected  to  the  exactions  of  each  party. 
It  was  here  that  Sir  John  Hotham  was  arrested  by  his  nephew,  on 
his  night  from  Hull,  "  as  a  traitor  to  the  commonwealth."  Sir  John 
had  represented  Beverley  in  several  successive  parliaments.  Shortly 
after  his  arrest  he  and  his  son  were  executed  on  Tower-hill. 

The  modern  town  of  Beverley  is  considerably  more  than  a  mile 
from  its  commencement  on  the  road  from  Hull  to  its  outskirts  on  the 
Driffield  road.  The  town  is  clean  and  well  built;  the  principal  street 
is  wide  and  airy.  The  market-place,  which  comprises  an  area  of 
nearly  four  acres,  is  ornamented  with  an  octangular  market-cross. 
Situated  in  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  its  present 
commerce  is  chiefly  confined  to  tanned  leather,  oatmeal,  malt,  corn, 
and  coals.  There  are  a  large  colour  and  whiting  manufactory,  an 
iron  foundry  in  which  agricultural  implements  are  extensively  made, 
•team  Haw-mills,  and  a  ship-building  yard.  The  shambles  in  a  modern 
building  of  brick,  part  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  corn 
exchange.  Beverley  communicates  with  the  river  Hull  by  a  canal, 
about  one  mile  in  length,  called  Beverley-Beck. 

The  finest  object  in  Beverley  is  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  John, 

commonly  rail.  1  Mi'   Minster  church.     This  edifice  exhibits  examples 

i  ly,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  English  styles  of  architecture. 

The  principal  window  at  the  east  end  in  xM  to  lx>  copied  fmm  that 

of    V.irk.       Its    jointed   arch    U  divided    by    mullions,   which   are 

strengthened   by   parallel   ones   on   the   inside;  these   bear  a  small 
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gallery  connected  with  the  transoms,  which  divide  the  lights  into  two 
portions.  The  entrance  to  the  nave  on  the  north  side  is  by  a  porch  of 
exquisite  beauty ;  it  has  a  panelled  front  which  is  perhaps  unequalled. 
Of  the  west  front  Mr.  Riekrnan  says,  that  "what  the  west  front  of 
York  is  to  the  decorated,  so  is  this  to  the  perpendicular  style,  with 
this  addition,  that  in  this  front  nothing  but  one  style  is  seen, — all  is 
harmonious."  The  length  of  the  Minster  is  334  feet ;  the  breadth  of 
the  nave  and  the  side  aisles  is  64  feet ;  the  transepts  are  167  feet  long. 
The  height  of  the  nave  is  67  feet ;  the  west  towers  are  200  feet  high. 
The  celebrated  Percy  Shrine,  which  is  within  the  choir,  is  an  elegant 
specimen  of  the  decorated  style,  and  of  most  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  Minster  is  kept  in  repair  from  the  proceeds  of  chantries  and 
lands,  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  from  the  former  property  of  the 
church,  and  from  special  bequests  for  that  object.  The  entire 
exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  Minster  was  restored  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Coinins,  about. 28  years  ago.  It  is  now  in  excellent 
condition. 

St.  Mary's  church  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  spacious  gothic 
building,  with  an  elegant  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross.  It 
is  of  the  transition  period  from  Norman  to  early  English,  with  many 
later  and  curious  additions.  Its  repairs  are  provided  for  by  the 
proceeds  of  its  estates,  which  yield  about  800?.  per  annum.  There 
were  formerly  two  other  churches  in  Beverley,  but  they  no  longer 
exist.  In  ancient  times  there  was  a  monastery  of  Black  Friars,  and 
another  of  Franciscans  or  Gray  Friars,  an  establishment  of  Knights 
Hospitallers,  and  other  religious  houses  for  private  retirement,  and 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  infirm.  A  chapel  at  Lair  Gate,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John,  is  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the  Minster;  it  contains 
about  850  sittings. 

The  most  ancient  Dissenting  meeting-house  in  Beverley  is  the 
Independent  chapel.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1800,  but 
one  which  existed  prior  to  it  was  built  in  1700.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  places  of  worship. 

At  Beverley  is  a  Grammar  school  of  great  antiquity.  The  date  of  its 
foundation  is  undiscovered.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
corporation,  by  whom  the  master  is  appointed.  The  school  possesses 
a  small  endowment,  consisting  of  a  rent-charge  of  101.  per  annum, 
bequeathed  by  a  Dr.  Metcalf.  Sons  of  freemen  pay  for  the  classics 
and  mathematics  Gl.  6s.  per  annum,  in  quarterly  instalments.  English 
grammar,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught  for  21.  per  annum  addi- 
tional. The  school  is  under  the  charge  of  a  head  master  and  four 
other  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1852  was  48.  A  library 
of  about  1000  volumes,  including  many  valuable  books,  is  attached 
to  this  school.  By  endowments  of  various  benefactors  the  school 
possesses  several  exhibitions  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  The 
Rev.  James  Graves,  formerly  curate  at  the  Minster,  bequeathed 
upwards  of  2000/.  to  be  invested  in  the  public  funds  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  of  St.  Martin's  parish.  Schools  were 
accordingly  commenced  in  1810,  in  which  80  boys  and  80  girls  are 
instructed  on  the  National  system.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  also 
lartly  support  the  Minster  girls'  school,  containing  about  85  girls,  and 
an  Infant  school  at  Potterhill.  A  National  school  for  boys,  com- 
menced in  1815,  is  attended  by  upwards  of  200  children.  Besides 
ihese  there  are  several  other  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools. 
A  Blue-Coat  school,  established  in  1709,  maintains,  clothes,  and 
educates  8  pupils.  There  are  in  Beverley  a  mechanics  institute, 
a  news-room,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  dispensary.  There  is  a  handsome 
railway  station  in  connection  with  a  branch  of  the  York  and  North 
Midland  railway. 

The  [.own  contains  numerous  charitable  institutions,  including 
almshouses,  hospitals  for  widows  and  old  men,  donations  of  coal, 
clothing,  and  money,  distributions  of  bread  at  regular  and  frequent 
ntervals,  and  other  gifts  and  charities.  The  freemen  of  the  borough 
-njoy  each  the  right  of  common  for  a  certain  number  of  cattle  over 
xn  area  of  about  1200  acres  of  fertile  land  at  a  small  charge. 

The  worthies  of  Beverley  especially  deserving  of  notice  are,  John 
if  Beverley ;  Alured,  Aired,  or  Alfredus,  the  historian ;  John  Alcock, 
uccessively  bishop  of  Rochester,  Worcester,  and  Ely ;  John  Fisher, 
>ishop  of  Rochester;  Bishop  Green,  who  was  a  benefactor  to  the 
51ue-Coat  school ;  and  several  other  persons  of  minor  note. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  of  Beverley  are  the  Sessions  House, 
he  East  Riding  House  of  Correction,  and  the  Register  Office.     The 
lessions  House  is  situated  without  the  North  Bar,  on  the  approach  to 
.he  town  from  Malton.     The  House  of  Correction  cost  about  42,000?. 
'he  Register  Office  is  for  the  registry  of  deeds,  conveyances,  wills, 
;c.,  affecting  "  honors,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments " 
within  the  East  Riding.     A  county  court  is  held  at  Beverley. 
(Poulson's  Beverlac;  Communication  from  Beverley.) 
BEWCASTLE.    [CUMBERLAND.] 

BEWDLEY,  Worcestershire,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
jorough  and  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Ribbesford,  and  lower 
ivision  of  the  hundred  of  Doddingtree,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
f  the  Severn,  in  52°  22'  N.  lat.,  2°  18'  W.  long.,  15  miles  N.W.  from 
iVorcester,  and  129  miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  via  Worcester : 
lie  population  of  the  municipal  borough  of  Bewdley  in  1851  was 
124,  of  the  parliamentary  borough  7318.  The  town  is  governed 
y  four  aldermen  and  nine  burgesses,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and 
eturns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is 
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a  perpetual  curacy  in  the    archdeaconry  of  Salop  »nd  diocese    of 
JMMBOGflL 
Bewdley  i*  parti  v  built  on  level  ground  along  the  bank  of  the  Severn 


appellation  (pronounced  like  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire,  Bewley)  the 
transition  waa  easy  in  course  of  time  to  that  of  Bewdley.  The  manor 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Beaumonta,  the  first  Norman  earls  of 
Warwick.  In  the  5th  of  Richard  II.  it  belonged  to  Roger  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March.  When  Edward  Mortimer  ascended  the  throne  as 
Edward  IV.  it  was  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown.  In  the 
time  of  James  I.  it  was  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Since  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  it  has  been  held  by  lessees  from  the  crown.  In  the 
12th  year  of  Edward  IV. "a  reign  Bewdley  received  its  first  charter  of 
incorporation.  After  this  the  town  seems  to  have  increased  in  im- 
portance. By  the  Act  34  and  85  Henry  VIII.,  c.  26,  it  was  made 
part  of  the  county  of  Worcester.  Previously  it  had  been  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  marches  of  Wales.  In  the  3rd  of  James  I.  the 
borough  obtained  a  new  charter.  This  was  surrendered  by 
the  corporation  to  Charles  II ;  but  another  charter  was  obtained 
from  James  II.,  under  which  the  borough  was  governed  for  twenty 
years.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  this  charter  was  declared  from  some 
informality  to  be  void,  and  that  of  James  I.  waa  confirmed.  Each 
charter  had  its  partisans  in  the  borough ;  double  returns  of  officers 
were  made,  and  a  long  and  expensive  lawsuit  ensued,  which  was  at 
length  terminated  by  the  confirmation  of  the  old  charter. 

The  houses  of  Bewdley  were  originally  constructed  of  timber,  but 
the  three  principal  streets  are  now  well  built  and  paved.  One  of 
these  streets  leads  in  a  direct  line  from  the  bridge  and  then  diverges 
to  the  right  and  left,  the  three  together  approximating  in  form  to  that 
of  the  letter  Y,  with  its  foot  extending  to  the  river.  Bewdley  is  a 
clean  and  pleasant  place.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas  and  has 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  sewerage  is  good,  having  been 
recently  much  improved  by  the  corporation.  Bewdley  Park,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  incloses  about  400  acres,  divided  into 
pastures,  arable  land,  waste,  and  woodlands.  Through  this  park  are 
some  beautiful  walks,  particularly  that  from  Bewdley  to  Ribbesford, 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  through  fine  groves  of  elm,  oak,  and 
sycamore.  The  scenery  around  is  varied  and  picturesque. 

The  chapel-of-ease,  which  was  formerly  of  timber,  was  replaced  in 
1748  by  the  present  structure,  a  neat  stone  building  erected  by  sub- 
scription. A  new  church  has  been  recently  built  by  subscription  in 
the  Far  Forest,  a  detached  part  of  the  borough  of  Bewdley  about  four 
miles  from  the  town.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Quakers, 
and  Unitarians  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town. 

A  Free  Grammar  school  was  established  at  Bewdley  under  the 
charter  granted  to  the  town  by  King  James.  Numerous  small 
additions  have  since  been  made  to  the  endowments  of  the  school,  the 
revenues  of  which  arise  from  a  rent-charge  on  land  at  Shepperdine  in 
Gloucestershire  and  chief  rents.  This  school  has  been  closed  for  tho 
last  eighteen  years  on  account  of  a  chancery  suit  which  is  pending 
respecting  its  property.  There  was  formerly  a  Blue-Coat  school  in 
the  town,  which  has  been  conjoined  with  a  National  school  A  new 
building  has  been  erected  for  it,  the  site  of  which  was  given  by  the 
crown.  There  are  in  the  town  a  literary  institution,  established  in 
1848,  a  reading-room  connected  with  it,  and  a  library.  The  town-hall 
of  Bewdley  is  a  commodious  modern  building  of  stone  standing  on 
three  arches,  which  are  furnished  with  handsome  iron  gates.  The 
front  is  decorated  with  six  square  pilasters,  which  support  a  pediment 
The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  as  the  market-place,  which 
oonraU  of  two  rows  of  stalls  under  arcades  with  an  open  area  in  tho 
centre,  having  altogether  a  very  neat  appearance.  The  stone  bridge 
of  three  arches  over  the  Severn  is  a  handsome  modern  structure. 

In  the  town  is  a  very  old  bran  foundry.  There  are  several 
tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  horn  combs  and  lantern  leaves.  A 
considerable  amount  of  retail  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  surrounding 
country.  Many  of  the  children  and  young  people  obtain  employment 
in  the  Kidderminster  weaving  factories  and  spinning  mills.  Agri 
cultural  pursuits  give  employment  to  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
The  market-day  is  Saturday,  and  Mrs  are  held  on  the  feast  days  o 
8t  George,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  Andrvw. 

(Leland's  flintrary  ;  Hash's  Colltctiotu  for  the  ftittory  of  Wortater 
Mire ;  Carlisle's  Endowed  Grammar  .SrAoo/j ;  Communication  from 
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liUAimiNATH,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Gurwal,  in  Northern 
Hindustan,  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  river  Vishnoo,  a  large 
•fluent  of  the  Alakananda,  in  SO'  43'  N.  lat,  78"  29'  E.  long.  Rhad 
rinath  derives  all  its  importance  from  its  temple,  which  contains  idols 
that  are  the  object*  of  great  reverence  throughout  India.  It  is  stated 
that  the  pilgrims  and  religious  mendicants  who  annually  visit  this 
temple  amount  to  nearly  60,000.  Rhadrinath  is  believed  by  Hindoo 
to  bo  the  dwelling-place  of  many  holy  persons  who  have  been  livinj 
UMTS  in  retirement  many  thousand  years.  A  cavern  is  pointed  out  as 


being  the  abode  of  these  sacred  personage* ;  but  as  the  mouth  of  this 

cavern  is  closed  by  a  great  mass  of  snow,  no  person  can  enter  ttu< 

sanctuary.     Tin-  piim-ipal   idol   in   the  temple  is  a  figure  of  black 

marble,  which,  .lunn-  the  season  at  which  pilgrims  resort  to  the 

brine,  is  clothed  in  gold  and  silver  brocade,  and  is  attended  by  a 

numerous  retinue  of  servants.     But  on  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims 

he  attendants  are  dismissed,  the  clothing  is  removed,  and  the 

stowed  away  in  a  vault.     The  principal  houses  in  the  town  are  occu- 

iied  by  Brahmins  and  other  attendants  on  the  temple,  most  of  whom 

eave  the  place  during  winter,  and  return  in  time  for  the  reception  of 

he  pilgrims. 

Bhadrinath  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  narrow  valley  about  four  miles 
n  length.  The  town  is  10,294  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
and  to  the  north  rises  to  a  great  height,  the  peak  of  one  mountain 
icing  23,411  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  May  masses  of  snow 
"0  feet  thick  have  been  observed  on  these  mountains,  some  of  which 
are  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  Near  to  the  high  peak  ju«t  uirii- 
ioned  is  a  spring  of  hot  water,  the  steam  rising  from  which  emits  a 
iulphurous  smell. 

BHOPAL,  or  BOPAUL,  a  small  principality  in  Central  India,  lying 
between  22°  33'  and  23°  45'  N.  lat.,  76°  30'  and  78°  53'  E.  long. ;  ita 
extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  120  miles,  and  its  extreme  V>r 
rom  north  to  south  60  miles  :  its  area  is  computed  at  6764  square 
miles.  This  principality  is  bounded  N.  and  \V.  by  the  Mahratta 
states,  8.  by  the  Nerbuddah  River,  and  E.  by  the  ceded  districts  on 
the  Nerbuddah.  Bhopal  state  is  protected  by  the  British  government, 
and  is  bound  by  treaty  to  maintain  a  contingent  force  of  upwards  cf 
!00  men,  under  the  command  of  European  officers.  This  force  is 
independent  of  the  Nawaub's  troops  and  of  a  feudal  force  of 
men.  Tho  population  of  the  state  is  663,556 ;  its  yearly  revenue  is 
about  220,0<H'/. 

A  hilly  tract,  forming  part  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  passes 
;hrough  the  centre  of  Bhopal  from  east  to  west.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  especially  in  the  valleys,  where  it  consists  either  of  a  loose, 
rich,  black  loam,  or  of  a  more  compact  ferruginous  mould, 
principal  vegetable  products  are  wheat,  maize,  peas,  and  some  other 
rrains  (gram,  jowary,  &c.)  peculiar  to  Central  India.  Rice  is  not 
largely  cultivated,  but  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  ginger  are  rained 
in  quantities  beyond  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  exchanged 
For  salt  and  manufactured  goods.  Bhopal  is  well  watered,  having, 
besides  the  Nerbuddah,  numerous  smaller  streams,  of  which  the  Bet- 
wah  is  the  most  considerable.  This  river  rises  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  Vindhya  Mountains,  and  flows  through  Bhopal  to  the  Jumna 
below  Kalpee,  having  completed  a  course  of  about  340  miles.  The 
Betwah  is  not  navigable  at  any  season.  The  town  of  Bhopal  is 
inclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  which  has  fallen  into  disrepair.  On  tho 
south-west  side  of  the  town  is  a  large  tank,  4J  miles  long  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad,  formed  by  an  embankment  at  the  confluence  of 
several  streams.  The  river  Bess  issues  from  this  tank  and  flows  to 
the  north-east  for  32  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  Betwah  one  mile 
north  of  the  town  of  Bilsa  in  Scindia's  dominions.  On  the  east  of 
the  town  of  Bhopal  is  a  smaller  tank  about  2  miles  long  from  north 
to  south. 

BHURTPOOR,  or  BHURTPORR,  a  district  in  Central  Hindustan, 
extending  from  Biana  in  26°  57'  N.  lat.,  77°  8'  E.  long.,  to  Qnpaul- 
ghur  in  27°  39'  N.  lat,  77°  12'  E.  long.,  anil  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Agra.  The  area  of  the  territory  of  llhurt- 
poor  is  about  1978  square  miles;  the  population  is  about  600,000 ; 
the  yearly  revenue  of  the  state  is  about  170,000t  The  territ 
Bhurtpoor  is  governed  by  a  native  raja,  who  is  one  of  the  prim  ipiil 
chieftains  of  the  Jauts.  In  1803  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  'In- 
then  raja  and  the  East  India  Company,  by  which  it  was  pro\i,l..| 
that  the  state  should  be  taken  under  British  protection,  tl. 
engaging  on  his  part  to  act  as  a  friendly  ally  to  the  British.  Thi.< 
treaty  having  been  broken  by  tho  raja.  Lord  Lake  in  1805  besieged 
and  took  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpoor,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  raja  on 
payment  of  a  fine  of  20  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  200.000/.  sterling.  In 
1825  the  succession  to  the  sovereignty  was  disputed,  and  thi 
full  into  the  hands  of  the  claimant  who  was  opposed  by  tin'  I 
Lord  Combermere  in  1826  took  tho  fortress,  which  was  then  a  place 
of  great  strength,  being  surrounded  by  high  walls  60  feet  tliii'k, 
8  miles  in  circuit,  and  having  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  beyond.  The 
principal  fort  stood  on  high  ground  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  town. 
This  fort  with  the  principal  bastions  and  other  military  defences  have 
since  been  blown  up  and  demolished.  The  present  relation  of  Hlnirt- 
poor  to  the  East  India  Company's  government  is  that  of  a  state  pro- 
tected but  not  tributary.  Its  military  resources  consist  of  1500 
cavalry,  3700  infantry,  and  200  artillery. 

The  soil  uf  the  territory  of  Rhurtpour  is  in  general  light  nml  sandy, 
and  the  country  is  bare  of  trees.  Bishop  Heber  describes  the  land  as 
being  among  the  best-cultivated  and  watered  tracts  that  he  had  seen 
in  Jii'lia;  it  is  irrigated  only  from  well*.  The  principal  prod'; 
are  sugar,  corn,  and  cotton,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  being  somewhat 
carefully  attended  to.  The  villages  are  said  by  the  bishop  to  have 
been  in  gn<>d  condition  and  repair,  while  the  whole  country  afforded  a 
pleasing  picture  of  industry. 

In  the  territory  of  Bhurtpoor  there  are  besides  Bhurtpoor,  the 
capital,  several  other  towns,  among  which  are  Combher,  Deeg,  Wcyn;, 
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Biana,  Kurnau,  Gopaulghur,  Nuggur,  Robass,  Wheeguish,  Roodawah, 
Nudbharee,  and  Phurser.  Comaker,  which  is  in  27°  17'  N.  lat., 
77°  14'  E.  long.,  is  the  place  where  the  salt  is  manufactured  which  is 
largely  consumed  in  Upper  Hindustan  under  the  name  of  '  balumba;' 
this  salt  is  procured  by  evaporation  from  the  water  of  some  brine- 
springs  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Deeg  is  situated  in  27°  30' 
N.  lat.,  77°  12'  E.  long.  The  ruins  of  many  fine  palaces  give  this 
fortress  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a  place  of  importance.  A 
severe  action  was  fought  under  its  walls  in  1805  between  the  English 
forces  under  Lord  Lake  and  the  army  of  Holkar,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  During  the  rainy  season  the  town 
would  be  subject  to  injury  from  the  torrents  that  pour  down  from 
the  highlands  but  for  extensive  embankments  which  are  constantly 
kept  in  repair.  Weyre,  in  27°  2'  N.  lat.,  77°  2'  E.  long.,  is  on  the 
high  road  from  Jeypore  to  Agra.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  mud 
walls  with  circular  bastions  ;  the  interior  consists  of  an  incongruous 
assemblage  of  mud  huts  and  magnificent  marble  dwellings  with  gar- 
dens and  fountains ;  the  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Jauta  and 
Mohammedans.  Biana,  which  was  the  former  capital  of  the  province 
of  Agra,  is  situated  on  the  Ban  Gunga  River,  in  26°  57'  N.  lat.,  77°  8' 
E.  long.  This  town  was  first  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in 
1197.  It  is  still  a  considerable  place,  containing  several  large  stone 
houses.  The  inhabitants  embark  with  activity  in  commercial  pursuits. 
Kurnau,  covers  an  extensive  site,  but  is  for  the  most  part  in  ruins, 
only  the  eastern  quarter  being  at  all  inhabited ;  it  has  a  large  brick 
fort  in  the  centre,  which  is  also  in  ruins.  The  other  towns  that  have 
been  named  do  not  require  further  notice. 

BIAFRA,  BIGHT  OF,  is  the  innermost  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  :  it  is  bounded  S.  by  Cape  Lopez  (about 
1°  30'  S.  lat.),  and  N.  by  Cape  Formosa  (5°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  near  6°  E. 
long.) ;  Cape  Formosa  divides  it  from  the  Bight  of  Benin.  A  straight 
line  uniting  both  promontories  and  passing  near  Prince's  Island  (Isola 
do  Principe),  would  measure  about  580  miles,  and  would  be  upwards 
of  250  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Old  Calabar  River,  which  enters 
the  innermost  corner  of  the  Bight.  The  shores  of  the  bay  probably 
measure  more  than  800  miles. 

The  current  prevailing  in  this  bay  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  commences  near  the  island  of  Anno  Bom,  but  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  current  which  comes  up  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
along  the  western  shores  of  Africa.  The  wind  generally  blows  from 
the  south-west  or  south.  The  current  however  is  changed  by  the 
tornadoes  whenever  they  occur  at  full  or  change,  at  which  time 
blowing  from  the  south-east  or  north-east  with  great  violence,  they 
alter  the  direction  of  the  current  to  west-south-west  or  west-north- 
west. 

The  northern  shores  of  the  bay,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Old  Cala- 
bar River,  are  flat  and  low,  belonging  to  the  extensive  delta  of  the 
Quorra,  The  Old  Calabar  River  is  the  first  river  on  this  side  which 
baa  no  communication  with  the  Quorra,  to  which  it  runs  parallel,  and 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  hilly  country  extending  southward  also 
to  the  Rio  del  Rey.  To  the  south  of  the  Rio  del  Rey  the  country 
rises  into  mountains,  which,  opposite  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  attain 
a  considerable  height.  These  mountains,  called  Cameroon  Mountains, 
from  the  river  Cameroon,  which  bounds  them  on  the  south,  contain  a 
peak  which  is  estimated  to  be  13,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

South  of  this  mountain  region  runs  the  river  Cameroon,  which 
enters  the  Bight  from  the  north-east,  near  4°  N.  lat,  9°  40'  E.  long., 
by  an  sestuary  20  miles  in  width,  and  containing  several  islands.  The 
shores  of  the  aestuary  are  covered  with  impenetrable  thickets  of  man- 
groves. [CAMEROON.]  South  of  the  Cameroon  extends  a  hilly  or 
rather  mountainous  country,  which  by  degrees  recedes  farther  into 
the  interior  and  leaves  a  low  and  often  swampy  tract  along  the  shore, 
especially  to  the  south  of  Cape  St.  John.  South  of  this  cape  the  coast 
forms  two  smaller  bays,  divided  from  one  another  by  a  comparatively 
narrow  tract  of  land,  which  terminates  in  Cape  Clara,  0°  18'  N.  lat. 
Into  the  northern  of  these  bays  the  river  Danger,  or  Rio  d'Angra, 
empties  itself.  This  river,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  Moohnda, 
flows  far  from  the  interior,  and  though  it  is  not  so  wide  as  the  Gaboon, 
its  southern  neighbour,  it  is  considerably  deeper.  The  southern  bay 
between  Cape  Clara  and  Sandy  Point  may  be  considered  as  the  actuary 
of  the  Gaboon  River. 

The  Gaboon  enters  the  bay  of  Biafra  by  an  extensive  sestuary  which 
at  its  junction  with  the  open  sea  is  about  18  miles  wide,  and  it  extends 
eastward  45  miles  and  upwards.  About  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
mile*  from  the  open  sea  are  two  islands,  called  Parrot  or  Embenee, 
and  Konig  or  Dambee,  of  which  only  the  latter  and  larger  is  inhabited. 
Kast  of  these  islands  the  actuary  grows  still  wider,  forming  two  small 
bays  on  the  south  and  north,  so  that  it  here  is  30  miles  across ;  but 
it  soon  narrows  to  about  12  miles,  which  breadth  it  preserves  to  its 
eastern  extremity,  about  forty  or  forty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  At  its 
upper  and  it  receives  two  large  rivers  ;  one  runs  from  the  east  and 
falls  into  the  testuary  with  a  mouth  about  4  miles  wide ;  the  other 
proceeds  from  the  south-south-east,  and  at  its  embouchure  is  about 
2  mile*  wide.  The  eastern  river,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its 
mouth,  is  still  a  mile  wide.  The  river  which  flows  from  the  south- 
east is  the  Ogovawai,  and  is  said  to  divide  in  the  interior  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  southern  one  runs  into  the  Congo,  compara. 


tively  a  small  river  before  this  confluence,  which  takes  place  about 
ten  days'  pull  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River. 

The  places  most  resorted  to  by  European  traders  are  George's  Town, 
or  Naango,  on  a  creek  of  the  jestuary  of  the  Gaboon,  about  forty-five 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  Mayumba,  farther  south  on  the  coast,  and 
nearly  at  equal  distance  from  the  Gaboon  and  Congo  rivers.  Naiingo 
consists  of  one  street,  wide,  regular,  and  clean.  The  houses  are  very 
neatly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  the  manners  of  the  more  wealthy 
inhabitants  are  very  pleasing  and  hospitable,  and  a  European  may 
reside  among  them  not  only  with  safety  but  with  comfort.  The 
inhabitants  do  not  amount  to  more  than  500  in  number.  The  princi- 
pal exports  are  red  wood  and  ivory,  both  of  which  are  in  abundance. 

The  climate  about  this  part  of  the  Gaboon  is  very  unhealthy,  the 
heat  being  very  great,  and  always  sensibly  greater  than  on  the  Gold 
Coast  or  in  the  interior ;  but  it  is  especially  intense  before  the  setting- 
in  of  the  sea-breeze.  The  insalubrity  of  the  climate  is  however  still 
more  caused  by  evaporation,  especially  in  the  wet  season,  when  the 
vapours  arising  from  the  inundated  country  render  the  atmosphere  so 
dense  that  it  becomes  very  oppressive. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous,  especially  elephants,  which  are  killed 
by  the  natives  with  poisoned  arms.  Other  remarkable  animals  are 
the  orang-outan  and  other  kinds  of  monkeys,  among  which  one, 
called  by  the  natives  '  Indeyana,'  is  said  to  be  five  feet  high  and  four 
feet  across  the  shoulders.  Chameleons  are  numerous.  Of  domestic 
animals  only  goats  and  fowls  are  reared,  and  in  the  interior  dogs  also, 
which  are  used  as  food.  Water-birds  are  not  common,  exceptr 
pelicans.  In  the  creeks  of  the  sestuary  white  mullets  abound. 

Agriculture  is  very  little  attended  to,  nature  having  been  so  boun- 
tiful in  her  gifts  that  the  labour  of  sowing  and  reaping  is  almost 
unnecessary.  Cotton  and  tobacco  grow  spontaneously;  the  caout- 
chouc-tree is  common,  and  likewise  a  species  of  butter-tree,  and  the 
tree  from  which  the  kolla-uuts  are  gathered.  The  mangrove-trees  are 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and  they  even  grow  some 
yards  from  the  bank  in  the  water,  where  their  lower  branches  are 
frequently  covered  with  oysters.  The  palm-wine  tree  is  plentiful. 
Like  most  parts  of  the  countries  inclosing  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the 
woods  are  so  covered  beneath  with  shrubs  and  plants  that  they  seem 
impenetrable. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  is  found  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Iron  is 
everywhere  abundant,  and  is  got  out  and  worked  by  the  Kaylee,  a 
nation  inhabiting  the  mountainous  and  woody  country  east  of  the 
Gaboon  on  the  banks  of  the  river  running  from  the  east.  This  tribe 
also  makes  cloth  of  bamboo,  which  resembles  coarse  brown  Holluud. 
Their  mats  are  very  fine,  and  much  varied  in  colours  and  patterns. 

The  negro-tribes  inhabiting  this  country  do  not  seem  to  belong  to 
one  nation  :  the  languages  spoken  by  them  vary  too  greatly  to  admit 
such  a  supposition.  This  country  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
states,  no  great  controlling  kingdom  being  found  here  as  to  the  west 
of  the  Quorra.  The  most  considerable  is  that  of  the  Oroongo,  which 
comprehends  the  country  about  Cape  Lopez. 

(Bowdich's  Mission  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  io  the  Ashanfeea; 
Lander,  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  ii. ;  Map  of  Berghaus.) 

BIALYSTOK,  a  province  of  Western  Russia,  situated  between 
52°  3'  and  53°  38'  N.  lat.,  22°  30'  and  24°  12'  E.  long.,  is  bounded 
N.  and  W.  by  Poland,  S.  and  E.  by  Grodno.  Its  area  is  2900  square 
miles,  and  its  population  about  235,000.  It  constituted  part  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  belonged  to  the  voyvodeship  of 
Podlachia  until  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  dominions 
under  the  third  treaty  of  partition  in  1795.  The  greater  part  of 
Bialystoit  however  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  and  the  remainder 
was  erected  into  a  distinct  province,  which  an  ukase  of  1831  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  government  of  Grodno,  to  which  we  believe 
it  was  definitively  united  in  1842.  The  surface  is  generally  level :  the 
soil  is  in  most  parts  light  and  sandy,  but  adapted  to  agricultural 
purposes,  and  in  the  southern  districts,  where  there  is  an  inter- 
mixture of  sand  and  loam,  it  is  highly  productive.  The  province  is 
divided  into  four  circles,  Bialystok,  Drohiczyn,  Sokolka,  and  Bielsk. 
The  first  three  contain  large  forests.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Western  Bug,  which  bounds  the  province  on  the  south-west  and, 
being  navigable,  connects  it  with  Warsaw  and  Danzig  by  means  of  the 
Vistula,  The  Bober  or  Bobra  separates  the  province  from  Poland  on 
the  north-west.  This  river  runs  with  an  extremely  slow  current 
through  large  swamps  and  morasses,  and  inundates  the  adjacent 
country  every  spring.  The  climate  is  healthy,  except  in  those  parts 
where  the  exhalations  from  the  swamps  infect  the  air.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  principally  employed  in  husbandry.  Rye,  wheat,  buckwheat, 
peas,  hemp,  and  flax  are  grown  extensively.  Game  and  wild  animals, 
particularly  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  and  boars,  are  plentiful ;  the  breed  of 
horses  is  good  ;  the  sheep  are  of  the  black  species.  The  rearing  of 
horned  cattle  is  so  ill  conducted  that  milk  is  scarce,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  obliged  to  import  both  butter  and  cheese.  Large  quantities 
of  timber,  together  with  some  tallow,  black  wool,  wax,  and  honey, 
are  exported.  The  province  yields  no  minerals  except  freestone,  clay, 
limestone,  and  a  little  iron,  which  is  consumed  in  the  country. 

Bialyttok,  the  capital,  lies  on  the  little  river  Bial,  in  53°  7'  N.  lat., 
23°  18'  E.  long. :  population,  6000.  It  has  a  spacious  market,  a 
palace  and  park,  onca  belonging  to  the  couuta  of  Potooky,  but  at 
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BIBERACH. 


present  to  the  town ;  two  churches,  two  chapels,  a  convent,  a  gym- 
nuium, » lying-in  institution,  *c.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  several  of 
the  streets  are  bordered  with  lime-tree*,  brood,  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  pared.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood.  Among 
the  other  towns  nn—Bielil;  which  stands  in  a  very  fertile  district, 
watered  by  the  Narev  and  the  Nurzek,  23  miles  S.  from  Bialystok,  and 
has  2000  inhabitants  :  Sokolta,  on  the  road  from  Bialystok  to 
Qrodno;  population  1100:  Z>roAicryi»  on  the  Bug,  which  has  1000 
inhabitants :  CieduuHneit  on  the  Nurzek,  a  feeder  of  the  Bug; 
population  2700:  and  Siemiatycf,  a  well-built  town,  with  4000 
inhabitants. 

BIBERACH,  a  town  in  the  Donau-Kreis  (circle  of  the  Danube),  and 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  is  situated  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Riess,  and  on  the  little  river  of  that  name. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walla,  with  towers  and  a  ditch ;  contains  four 
churches,  two  public  schools,  three  elementary  or  national  schools,  a 
well-endowed  hospital,  two  suppressed  monasteries,  and  has  a  corn- 
market,  much  frequented  :  the  number  of  inhabitant*  is  about  5000. 
Independently  of  agriculture  and  grazing,  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  weaving  fustians  and  linens,  tanning,  paper-making,  brewing,  and 
bleaching.  It  WAS  the  scene  of  severe  conflicts  between  the  Austrian* 
and  the  French  in  1796  and  1800.  Biberach  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Baden  in  1802,  and  was  ceded  by  Baden  to  Wiirtemberg 
in  1806.  It  lies  in  48°  5'  N.  lat,  9°  47'  E.  long.  Wicland  was  a 
native  of  Biberach.  The  cold  baths  of  Jordan  are  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  picturesque  district  about  two  miles  from  Biberach. 

BICESTER,  BISETTER,  or  BURCHESfER,  Oxfordshire,  a 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of 
Bicester  and  hundred  of  Ploughley,  is  situated  in  51°  54'  N.  l:it.. 
1°  8'W.  long.,  distant  12  miles  N.N.E.  from  Oxford,  54  miles  W.  X .  \V. 
from  London  by  road,  and  66J  miles  by  the  Buckinghamshire  branch 
of  the  London  and  North- Western  railway:  the  population  of  the 
town  in  1851  was  2763.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Bicester  Poor-Law  Union  contains  88 
parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  66,065  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1851  of  15,504. 

The  origin  of  Bicester  was  probably  about  the  year  640,  when 
Biriuus  was  bishop  of  Caer  Dor,  or  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire. 
There  seems  to  have  been  here  in  the  time  of  Birinus  a  frontier 
garrison  of  the  West  Saxons  against  the  Mercians;  and  it  may  have 
assumed  his  name  (Birincester,  or  Birin's  town)  because  built  by  his 
advice  and  assistance  out  of  the  ruins  of  Alchester  and  Chesterton,  or 
because  a  church  was  built  and  endowed  by  him.  Alchester,  or  Alcester, 
the  JElia  Castra  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  a  city  of  a  square  form, 
divided  by  four  streets,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  garrisoned 
places  constructed  by  Plautius  to  secure  the  newly-acquired  country 
after  his  early  triumphs  over  the  Britons.  The  name  '  Alehester '  is 
still  retained  for  the  site  on  which  it  stood,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  south-went  of  Bicester,  where,  although  the  soil  has  long  been 
under  cultivation,  Roman  coins  and  fragments  of  buildings  have 
occasionally  been  discovered  in  excavating. 

The  parish  of  Bicester  is  divided  into  two  districts  or  townships, 
called  King's  End  and  Market  End.  The  old  town  of  Birincester, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  stood  on  tli  • 
west  part  or  King's  End  ;  the  other  portion  was  formerly  called  I'.ury 
Knd,  but  received  it*  present  name  from  the  weekly  market  whirl*  « ,i  i 
granted  in  the  10th  of  Henry  VI.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1182), 
Gilbert  Basset,  baron  of  Uodingdon,  founded  at  Bicester  a  religious 
house  for  a  prior  and  eleven  canons  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine, 
dedicated  to  St.  Eadburg  of  Aylesbury.  The  name  of  the  saint  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated  is  still  preserved  in  St  Kdburg*8  Well  in  the 
vicinity.  There  was  a  neat  and  much  frequented  walk  leading  to  thii 
well  from  the  priory  and  town.  This  is  now  denominated 
St  Edburg's  Walk. 

The  town  of  Bicester  is  neatly  built  Considerable  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  its  appearance  of  late  yean.  The  streets  are 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  and  the  sewerage  has  been  improved. 
The  parish  church  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building,  erected  about 
the  ynar  1400  on  the  site  of  a  former  structure.  It  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  aisles,  and  has  a  lofty  square  tower.  The  i- 
contains  several  fine  monument*  and  old  sculptures.  It  will 
accommodate  about  1500  persons.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  in  the  town  a 
Charity  school  for  clothing  and  educating  30  poor  boys,  a  Diocesan 
school  for  boys  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  a  National  school,  a 
Hchool  for  60  girls,  which  is  supported  by  subscription,  and  a  savings 
bank. 

Bicester  possesses  no  manufacture"  ;  the  trade  carried  on  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  agriculture.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  ale.  The 
Oxford  Canal,  which  passes  near  the  town,  is  of  considerable 
advantage  to  the  trade  of  Bicester,  but  the  chief  part  of  its  pr<  • 
•rises  from  the  fairs  and  markets  held  here,  which  are  well  attended. 
Friday  is  the  market-day ;  fairs  are  held  on  Banter-Friday,  the  first 
Friday  in  June,  August  5th,  the  Friday  after  Old  Michaelmas,  and 
two  following  Fridays,  and  the  third  Friday  in  December.  A  wool 
fair  is  held  in  July. 

Bicenter  Union  workhouse,  a  spacious  brick  building  capable  of 
accommodating  320  inmates,  wu  erected  in  1836.  The  parochial 


charities  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  inhabitants,  and  for  the  poor 

generally,  ore  nnmTous. 

BICKNOK.  KNtiMSII.     [OLorcESTERSHlBZ.] 

H1DASOA.  or  VIDASDA.     [NAVARBA.l 

BIDOri.l'H.     [SrArtoHhsiiiRE.] 

BIDEFiiKI),   Devonshire,  a  borough,  market-town,  port,  and  seat 
of  a  Poor-Law   Union,  in   the  parish   of   Bideford   and  hundred  of 
Shebbcor,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Torridge  i 
fluence  with  the  Taw,  in  51"  1'  N.  lat,  4°  13'  W.  long.    It 
N.W.  by  W.  from   Exeter,  201  miles  W.   by   S.   fmni   l...nd.m:  the 
population  of  Bideford  parish  and  borough  in  1851  was  5775.     The 
town  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  • 
whom  is  mayor.     The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
staple  and  diocese  of  Exeter.     Bideford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  18 
parishes    and     townships,  with     an    area  of    78,150  acres,    and     a 
population  in  1851  of  19,487. 

Bideford,  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  spelt  Biddeford,  derives  its 
name  from  its  local  position,  being  situated  near  an  ancient  ford,  '  by 
the  ford.1   At  the  Conquest  it  was  bestowed  on  Richard  de  Qranvi'lr, 
a  Norman  nobleman,  by  William  I.     Camdcn  mention.*  nidi-ford  •»  • 
place  of  little  consequence  in  his  time,  and  Leland  only  i 
bridge,  which  he  calls  a  "  notable  work,  fairly  walled  on  each 
In  1573  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  town  a  charter,  making  it  a  free 
borough.     This  charter  was  enlarged  and  continued  by  James  I.,  in 
the  seventh  and  sixteenth  years  of  his  reign.     Bideford  got  excused 
from  the  burden  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  as  a  very  great 
favour,  through  the  interest  at  court  of  the  Granville  family.     The 
inhabitants  of  this  place  were  active  in  the  civil  wars  of  ('ii 
Two  forts  were  erected,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river  Torridge,  so  as 
to  command  the  river  and  the  town  ;  and  another  was  built  at  Apple- 
dore,  which  effectually  commands  the  entrance  of  the  rivers  To. 
and    Taw.       These   forts,   as   well   as   the  towns   of  Bideford   and 
Barnstaple,  surrendered  to  the  Royalists  on  September  '2nd,    1  >;!:'.. 
Some  remains  of  the  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  still 
They  ore  situated  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  are  known  as  Chudlcigh 
Fort,  so  called  after  the  commander  of  the  parliamentary  forces  by 
whom  the  fortifications  were  built.     In  1(!80  Bideford  was  visited  by 
the  plague,  which  swept  oft"  a  great  number  of  its  inhabit 

The  larger  portion  of  the  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
stands  at  a  considerable  elevation.  A  handsome  bridge  of  twenty-four 
arches,  677  feet  in  length,  unites  the  two  parts  of  the  town.  The 
bridge  is  endowed  with  certain  lands  for  its  repair.  The  annual 
revenue  from  the  bridge  endowment  is  from  300{.  to  4(101.  The 
trustees  are  a  corporation  and  have  a  common  Heal.  A  hall  was 
built  for  their  use  in  1758.  The  bridge  is  used  by  the  inhabit. 
Bideford  as  their  principal  promenade:  it  is  in  many  rejects  well 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the  view  on 
the  river  especially  at  high  water  being  of  an  interesting  character. 
The  position  of  the  town  is  highly  favourable  to  the  health  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  it  affords  facilities  for  good  drainage  and  for  k 

eoto  clean.     The  town  is  well  paved  and  is  lighted  with  gas  ; 
and  it  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.     There  is  a  fine  quay  1 '.: 
in  length. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
about  the  14th  century.      Externally  the  edifice  does  no 
very  attractive  appearance ;  the  interior  contains  several 
monuments  and  has  a  handsomely  carved  stone  screen  betwi •< 
chancel  and  the  south  aisle.    It  Will  accommodate  about  - 
The  tower  has  six  bells.     There  are  places  of  worship  in  Hid. -ton!  for 
Independents,    Baptist*,    Wesleyan    and    Primitive    Met!, 
Bible  Christians.    There  are  in  the  town  National,  I!riti.-h,  and  Infant 
schools.     The  Free  Grammar  school  is    of  ancient  date.     It  has  an 
income  from  endowment  of  OS/,  a  year  with  a  house,  and  had  51 
scholars  in  1851,  of  whom  6  were  free.     The  school  is  under  the  care 
of  a  head  master  and  three  other  teachers.      The  M  -ho  M!  -house  was 
rebuilt  in  1657,  and  a  new  front  was  added  in  1780.     Tli.-i. 
Commercial  school,  at  which  a  certain  number  of  boys  arc  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  bridge  trustees.     An  hospital  was  built  in  tin- 
old  town  for  twelve  poor  families,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Henry 
Amory,  who  died  in  1663.     In  1810  Mrs.  Margaret  Newcouim. 
a  considerable  fund  for  poor  Dissenters    in   this  and   the  adjoining 
pui   ben.          Mr.     John    Stnuif-    f..;m.i-'d     four    ahathoOSei     in      ICI'l. 
There  are  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  a  subscription  reading- 
room,  with  a  billiard-room  attached,  and  a  dispensary  lately  established, 
\\lnch  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu 

Bideford  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance  at  a  very  early 
date.  Silk-weaving  was  introduced  in  1650,  and  after  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  many  French  Protestants  settled  in 
the  town,  and  established  cotton  and  silk  manufactures.  In  Charles 
I.'s  time  large  quantities  of  wool  were  imported  from  Spain,  and 
considerable  commerce  was  carried  on  with  Holland,  K  ranee,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  foreign  trade  now  carried  on  from  lii.l. -ford  is 
not  of  large  amount  The  exports  are  oak-bark,  which  is  shipped  in 
considerable  quantities  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  earthenware,  tiles,  &c., 
to  Wales,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey;  and  linen  and  woollen  goods,  cordage, 
iron,  naval  stores,  provisions,  &c.,  to  the  North  American  colonies. 
Worn  is  largely  exported  to  the  metropolis  and  to  the  ports  along  the 
coast  Bideford  is  advantageously  situated  for  the  shipping  trade, 
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being  within  four  miles  of  the  sea,  and  having  at  full  tide  sufficient 
depth  of  water  at  the  quay  to  allow  vessels  of  500  tons  burden  to 
come  up  and  unload.  The  river  is  here  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  is  navigable  for  small  craft  about  eight  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  Vessels  of  60  or  70  tons  burden  can  by 
lowering  their  masts  pass  under  Bideford  Bridge,  and  sail  up  the 
river  to  the  basin  of  the  Torridge  Canal.  On  December  31st  1852 
there  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Bideford  63  vessels 
under  50  tons  burden,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  was  2101  ; 
above  50  tons  78  vessels,  aggregate  tonnage  8730,  with  one  steamer 
of  74  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  during  the  year  1852  were — Coastwise,  inwards,  723  sailing 
vessels,  28,741  tons;  40  steam  vessels,  3840  tons :  outwards,  253  sailing 
vessels,  11,824  tons;  40  steam  vessels,  3840  tons:  colonial  and 
foreign,  inwards,  16  vessels,  3428  tons ;  outwards,  12  vessels,  2376 
tons.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at.  Bideford  to  a  considerable  extent, 
are  several  potteries,  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  flower- 
pots. Clay  of  a  good  quality  is  found  on  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
belonging  to  Lord  Clinton.  Anthracite  or  culm  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  for  economical  purposes. 

Bideford  has  a  market  weekly  on  Tuesday;  three  great  markets 
held  in  March,  May,  and  September ;  and  three  annual  fairs  held  in 
February,  July,  and  November.  There  are  public  and  subscription 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  who  now  resort  to  Bideford 
rather  numerousiy  in  the  summer. 

To  the  north-east  of  Bideford,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Torridge, 
is  a  beach  of  pebbles  about  three  miles  in  length  and  of  considerable 
depth  and  breadth  :  these  stones  have  been  for  many  years  used  for 
ballast  and  paving.  The  pebbles  are  generally  round  or  oval,  from 
6  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  curiously  variegated  with  veins 
of  different  colours.  The  celebrated  Sir  Richard  de  Oranville,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  settler  of  Virginia,  resided  at 
Bideford  for  many  years  after  his  expedition. 

(Lysons's  Mayna  Britannia ;  Report  of  ttie  Municipal  Corporation 
Commiffioners  ;  Watkins's  History  of  Bideford  ;  Route  Book  of  Devon  ; 
Commiiai'-'i'^.n  from  Bideford.) 

BIDFORD.     [WARWICKSHIRE.] 

BIELEFELD,  a  town  in  Prussia,  capital  of  a  circle  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Minden,  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Elberfeld  to  Minden, 
in  52°  1'  N.  lat.,  8°  30'  E.  long.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sparenberg  Moun- 
tain, on  the  Lutter  or  Lutterbach,  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  picturesque 
country,  and  has  7000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  a  broad  ditch,  which  have  been  laid  out  in  agreeable 
walks.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  churches 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Mary,  the  church  attached  to  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  and  the  new  town-hall.  Bielefeld  possesses  a  gymnasium, 
an  orphan  asylum,  an  infirmary,  and  a  society  of  music.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  Westphalian  manufacture  of  linen  and  damask  cloths  : 
yarns,  cottons,  ribands,  soap,  tobacco,  iron  and  steel,  and  meerschaum 
pipe-heads  are  also  among  its  industrial  products;  in  the  environs 
are  extensive  bleaching-grounds.  Bielefeld  is  258  miles  by  railway 
S.W.  from  Berlin.  It  is  a  first-class  station  on  the  line  from  Cologne 
to  Minden,  from  which  cities  it  is  133  miles  and  28  miles  distant 
respectively. 

BIELITZ.     [MORAVIA.] 

BIELLA.     [TORINO.] 

BIENNE,  or  BIEL.     [BERN,  Canton  of.] 

BIERLEY,  NORTH,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  village  and 
chapelry,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bradford 
and  wapentake  of  Morley.  It  is  situated  in  53°  46'  N.  lat.,  1°  45' 
W.  long. ;  32  miles  S.W.  from  York,  and  194  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London.  The  population  of  North  Bierley  township  in  1851  was 
11,710.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  North  Bierley  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  Id  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  31,776  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1851  of  74,491. 

North  Bierley  is  about  2  miles  S.E.  from  BRADFORD,  with  which  it 
is  closely  connected.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  iron- 
works, the  mines,  quarries,  and  coal-pits,  and  in  various  branches  of 
the  woollen  manufacture.  The  Episcopal  chapel  is  a  neat  building. 
There  are  Dissenting  chapels ;  schools  are  connected  with  both  church 
and  chapels. 

•lioscil.     [BRABANT,  NORTH ;  HOLLAND,  SOUTH.] 

li  I K  V  It  K.     [SK  I N  E,  Department  of.] 

lUUGAR.     [LANARKSHIRE.] 

BIGULKSWADE,  Bedfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Biggleswade,  is 
situated  on  the  great  road  to  York,  in  52°  5'  N.  lat.,  0°  16'  W.  long. ; 
distant  !0$  mile*  E.S.K.  from  Bedford,  50  miles  N.N.W.  from  London 
by  road,  and  41  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  railway:  the  population 
of  the  town  in  1851  was  3976.  The  living  in  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
.iiry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Ely.  Biggleswade  Poor-Law 
I 'iii'lii  mntainn  26  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  56,730 
acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  23,071. 

The  manor  of  Biggleswade  was  annexed  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in 
1132  by  Henry  I.  Bishop  Holbeach  surrendered  it  in  1527  to  Edward 
V  I.  It  was  afterwards  held  by  lease  under  the  crown,  until  it  was 
alienated  to  the  late  Sir  Frances  Willes.  After  the  occurrence  of  a 


very  destructive  fire  in  1785,  the  houses  were  generally  rebuilt  with 
brick  in  a  more  modern  style.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas ;  the 
drainage  is  good;  and  considerable  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  the  appearance  of  the  town  of  late  years.  The  town-hall,  erected 
in  1844,  is  a  substantial  structure  of  the  Doric  order.  The  parish 
church,  a  handsome  gothic  edifice,  was  built  in  1230.  The  church 
was  formerly  collegiate,  and  several  ancient  wooden  stalls  were 
remaining  till  1832.  At  that  time  the  edifice  was  thoroughly 
repaired  and  modernised,  and  the  interior  re-arranged  to  afford 
increased  accommodation.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists 
have  places  of  worship  in  the  town.  There  are  a  Free  school  for  12 
poor  boys;  National,  British,  and  Infant  schools ;  a  mechanics  institute, 
and  a  savings  bank.  A  stone  bridge  crosses  the  river  Ivel,  near 
Biggleswade.  The  river  has  been  rendered  navigable  to  the  town, 
by  which  means  coals,  timber,  and  oats  are  conveyed  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
the  plaiting  of  straw.  The  land  around  the  town  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  market-gardeners  who  send  vegetables  to  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester.  A  good  market  for  corn  is  held  every  Wednesday. 
Fairs  are  held  on  February  14th,  Saturday  in  Easter  week,  Whit- 
Monday,  August  2nd,  and  November  8th.  A  county  court  is  held  at 
Biggleswade. 

In  1770,  a  yellow  earthen  pot,  containing  300  gold  rose  nobles  of 
Henry  VI.,  each  weighing  somewhat  less  than  a  guinea,  was  dis- 
covered in  ploughing  a  field  at  Stratton,  a  short  distance  south-east 
of  Biggleswade. 

(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia  ;  Communication  from  Biggleswade.) 

BIGORRE,  a  district  of  the  south  of  France,  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  former  province  of  Gascogne  or  Gascony.  It  was  bounded 
W.  by  Bdarn,  N.  and  E.  by  Armaguac  and  Les  Quatre  Vall<5es,  and 
S.  by  Spain,  the  Pyrenees  serving  to  mark  the  frontier  line. 

The  country  of  Bigorre  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Adour.  It  is 
very  mountainous,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  ;  and  some  of  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  are  either  within  its  frontier,  or  very 
little  removed  from  it.  The  department  of  Hautes-Pyre'ne'es  com- 
prises the  whole  district  of  Bigorre,  and  under  the  head  of  PYRENEES 
(HAUTES)  a  notice  is  given  of  its  surface,  soil,  climate,  and  products. 

The  chief  towns  of  Bigorre  were — Tarbes,  the  capital,  Vic-de-Bigorre, 
Lourdes,  Bagneres,  Bareges,  and  Cauterets.  The  whole  district  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  Les  Montagues  (the  Mountains),  La  Plaine 
(the  Plain),  and  Le  Rustan.  Les  Montagues  were  subdivided  into 
the  valldes  d'Azun,  de  Barege,  de  Campan,  and  de  Lavedan. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  the  country  of  Bigorre  was  occupied 
by  the  Bigerrones,  a  people  or  tribe  of  the  Aquitani,  from  whom  it 
has  derived  its  name.  They  submitted  to  Crassus,  the  lieutenant  of 
Caesar,  when  he  attacked  the  Aquitani.  Pliny  calls  them  Begerri. 
Their  capital  was  Turba,  afterwards  Tarvia  and  Tarbn  (now  Tarbes), 
called  also  Castrum  Bigorra.  There  were  other  tribes,  who  were 
included  partly  or  wholly  within  the  district  of  Bigorre ;  as  the 
Tornates  (people  of  Tournay,  a  town  in  Estarac,  just  on  the  border 
of  Bigorre),  and  the  Camponi,  who  probably  resided  in  and  have 
given  name  to  the  Vallde  de  Campan.  In  the  5th  century,  upon  tlje 
downfal  of  the  Western  Empire,  Bigorre  passed  with  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  under  the  yoke  of  the  Visigoths ;  and  early  in  the 
6th  century  it  was  acquired  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  During 
the  troubles  which  marked  the  period  of  the  Merovingian  kings, 
successors  of  Clovis,  the  Gascons  began  to  extend  themselves  over 
the  south-western  parts  of  France,  and  their  leaders  were  created 
dukes  of  Aquitaine,  and  acquired  possession  of  Bigorre.  In  A.D.  820 
Louis  le  Debonnaire  erected  Bigorre  into  a  county  in  favour  of  Douut- 
Loup,  son  of  the  duke  of  Gascogne.  This  count  and  his  posterity 
held  the  sovereignty  of  the  district  as  feudal  subjects  of  the  king 
of  France  for  about  470  years.  In  1292  there  were  no  less  than  six 
claimants  for  the  county,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  was  referred  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  put  the  territory  under  sequestration  in 
the  hands  of  Philip  Le  Bel,  whose  wife,  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  now 
appeared  as  an  additional  claimant  to  Bigorre,  on  pretext  of  a  cession 
of  the  same  made  to  her  father  Henri  III.,  king  of  Navarre,  by  the 
widow  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  some  claims  upon  it.  In 
1389  it  was  given  by  Charles  VI.  to  Gaston  Phoebus,  count  of 
Foix,  a  descendant  of  a  former  count  of  Bigorre;  and  having 
been  thus  united  to  BcSarn  and  Foix,  it  became  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  Henry  IV.,  by  whom  it  was  re-united  to  the  crown 
of  France. 

Until  1789  the  administration  of  Bigorre  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
parliament  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 
and  the  commonalty.  Each  of  these  three  orders  deliberated  sepa- 
rately but  met  together  to  vote,  and  questions  were  decided  by 
majorities  of  two  to  one.  The  town  of  Tarbes  was  the  place  of 
annual  meeting,  and  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  was  the  chairman  of  the 
united  session. 

BIHAR.     [HUNGARY.] 

BIJANAGHU'R,  or  BISNAGHU'R  (Vijayanagara,  signifying  in 
Sanscrit,  the  '  Triumphal  Fortress'),  sometimes  called  Anuagoondey, 
once  a  Hindoo  city  of  great  importance,  but  now  little  more  than  a 
heap  of  ruins,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Toombuddra,  in 
15°  20'  N.  lat.,  76°  37'  E.  long.  The  north-west  portion  is  often 
called  Annagoondey,  and  the  south-east  Bijanaghur.  The  Toombuddra 
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at  thin  spot  U  about  800  yards  wide,  and  very  rapid  :  its  bed  U 
ed  by  many  granite  rocks.  The  river  contract*  greatly  at  one 
point  between  the  two  parts  of  the  city,  and  here  there  was  formerly 
a  stone  bridge,  which  i*  now  in  ruins ;  the  communication  U  kept  up 
by  mean*  of  a  ferry. 

The  city  stand*  in  a  plain,  which  in  surrounded  by  enormous  tnminnn 
of  granite,  and  strewed  with  blocks  of  the  same  material.  Granite 
is  used  for  the  pavement*  and  building*.  The  remains  of  numerous 
temples,  choultries  (houses  of  accommodation  for  travellers),  and 
many  other  public  and  private  buildings,  exhibit  the  purest  style  of 
HnMOO  architecture,  and  great  skill  of  workmanship. 

Tlie  part  of  the  city  which  U  nituated  on  the  ri  -ht  bank  of  the 
Toombuddra  is,  except  where  bounded  by  the  river,  inclosed  with 
walls  or  blocks,  and  is  eight  miles  in  circuit,  but  contains  much 
vacant  ground.  Near  the  western  extremity  and  terminating  a  street 
90  feet  wide,  is  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  MahadSva  (the 
great  god).  This  temple  is  surrounded  by  numerous  cells  for  devotees ; 
facing  the  east  U  a  pyramidal  portico  about  150  feet  high,  and  <li vi.le  I 
into  10  stories.  The  attendant  Brahmins  are  numerous,  and  the 
establishment  is  well  endowed.  Many  pilgrims  attend  the 
annual  festival.  Another  temple  near  the  centre  of  the  city  i* 
dedicated  to  Wittoba  (an  incarnation  of  Vishnu).  This  establishment 
consists  of  a  group  of  buildings  occupying  an  area  of  about  400  feet 
by  200  feet,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  cells.  The  granite 
columns  which  support  the  roof  of  the  chief  temple  have  numerous 
figures  of  lions  clustered  round  them,  and  the  entablature  U  orna- 
mented as  well  as  the  ceiling  with  various  sculptures.  On  holidays 
the  image  of  the  god  Wittoba  is  exposed  in  a  chariot,  constructed, 
wheels  and  all,  of  granite  :  this  chariot  ia  elaborately  and  delicately 
ornamented.  The  division  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the  river  is 
uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  village  built  near  the 
centre  with  stones  collected  from  the  surrounding  ruins.  A  temple 
dedicated  to  Krishna  situated  near  this  spot  is  kept  in  repair,  and 
still  used  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites. 

Tite  city  of  Bijanaghur  was  built  between  the  years  1336  and  1343, 
by  two  brothers  named  Akit  Hurryhur  and  Bucca  Hurryhur,  who 
ruled  here  in  succession,  Aka  until  1350,  and  Bucca  until  1378.  The 
rajas  of  Bijanaghur  were  constantly  involved  in  war  with  the 
Ifohammedan  rulers  of  the  Deccan,  and  at  length  in  1564  the 
sovereigns  of  Ahmednuggur,  Beeder,  Golconda,  and  Bejapore  com- 
bined together,  and  routed  the  forces  of  Ram  Raja,  the  raja  of 
Bijanaghur,  on  the  plains  of  Tellicotta.  The  conquerors  afterwards 
advanced  upon  the  capital,  which  they  took  and  completely  sacked, 
so  that  it  was  deserted  by  nearly  all  its  inhabitant*. 

HI.IXK'K,  a  principality  beyond  the  limits  of  Northern  Hindustan, 
situated  on  both  aides  of  the  Brahmaputra  River,  aud  bordering  on 
Asam  to  the  east,  Bootan  to  the  north,  Rungpoor  to  the  west,  aud  the 
Oarrow*  on  the  south.  A  part  of  the  lauds  of  Bijnee  is  situated 
within  the  limits  of  British  jurisdiction,  and  a  part  consists  of  territory 
subject  to  an  insignificant  tribute  paid  to  the  raja  of  Bootan.  The 
division  north  of  the  Brahmaputra  is  called  Khungtaghaut,  which 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  principality ;  aud  that  south 
of  the  great  river  is  called  Howeraghaut. 

This  extensive  country  possesses  much  natural  beauty,  and  contains 
a  groat  proportion  of  fertile  land  ;  but  the  level  country  is  subject  to 
iiiiiin Lition,  and  the  government  has  been  so  badly  administered  that 
tli-  inhabitant*  have  had  no  inducement  to  settle  and  improve  the 
1 — •'  Rice  i*  the  principal  vegetable  production.  The  soil  U  adapted 


laud. 


f..r  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  sugar-cane,  and  the  mulberry  tree.  It  is 
customary  for  many  of  the  natives  of  Bijnee  to  bring  their  wives  and 
families  for  safety  within  that  part  of  the  principality  which  is  under 
Britixh  protection,  while  they  themselves  pursue  their  labours  in  other 
district*  more  liable  to  disturbance.  The  authority  of  the  British 
over  part  of  Bijnee  is  derived  from  it*  connection  with  the  Mogul 
ein|H-p.r,  t<>  whose  right*  the  East  India  Company  succeeded.  In 
17.']  Havindra  Narrara,  the  raja  of  Uijnee,  was  assassinated,  and 
the  raja  of  Bootan  took  upon  himself  to  nominate  as  his  successor 
Mahindra  Narrain,  a  relative  of  the  inui.i>i..l  ],i,-f.  To  this  nomi- 
nation the  Bengal  government  assented,  liijnrt,  the  capital  of  the 
principality,  is  situated  in  26°  20'  N.  lat,  90*  48;  E.  long.  The  town 
»  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram. 
Beyond  this  wall  is  a  ditch,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a  strong  hedge 
of  prickly  bamboo.  Each  side  of  the  wall  contains  a  gate.  Besides 
t,  which  is  built  of  brick,  the  town  contain*  a  few  small  plain 
•••tuples;  the  remainder  of  the  buildings  are  nothing  better  than 
thatched  huU. 

l:l  I.BAO,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Vizcaya,  one 
of  the  three  Provincial  Yatconyatlat.  [Bisqui  PROVISOES.]  The 
town  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  Anna,  or  Nerviou,  but  chiefly  on 
the  right  or  eastern  bank,  in  43°  16'  N.  lat,  2*  68'  W.  long.,  10  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  Is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  but  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  Bilbao.  Large  vessels,  which 
cannot  pus  the  bar,  remain  at  anchor  in  the  wstuary  below  Portu- 
pJete.  Two  bridges  cross  the  Nervion  at  Bilbao :  the  one  is  a  modem 
iron  suspension-bridge,  the  other  was  constructed  about  18«6,  when 
Diego  Lopex  de  Haro  was  lord  of  Vixcaya.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
•mall  but  fertile  plain  environed  by  mountains  on  all  sides  except 
the  north.  It  U  inclosed  by  a  wall,  and  has  other  defences.  The 


population  is  about  12,000.  The  principal  street*  are  straight  and 
well  built,  the  houses  substantial,  of  freestone  or  brick,  three  to  five 
stories  high,  with  projecting  roofs,  and  every  story  has  a  small  balcony 
before  each  window,  which  in  summer  has  a  curtain  drawn  over  it  to 
shade  the  inmates  from  the  sun.  The  front*  of  many  of  the  houses 
are  painted  in  colours.  The  streets  are  paved  with  small  stones 
arranged  in  lozenges,  and  are  kept  very  clean  and  ore  very  quiet.  ; T 
no  carriages  are  allowed  to  enter  them,  goods  being  conveyed  uu  trucks. 
The  town  is  mercantile,  and  there  is  not  much  of  fine  art  to  be  seen 
in  it ;  but  it  has  some  pleasant  alamedas,  or  public  walks,  especially 
the  Arenal,  or  '  Strand,'  which  extends  along  the  river  in  front  of  the 
Calle  dc  Stufa  ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  flower-garden  in  tin-  cent: 
is  provided  with  stone-benches.  An  aqueduct  conveys  the  w:.- 
the  rive*  for  the  supply  of  the  fountains,  ef  which  there  are  several 
Not  only  most  of  the  convents,  but  several  of  the  older  churches 
have  been  destroyed.  The  chun-h  of  St.  James  (Santiago),  near  the 
post-office,  has  a  handsome  entrance  ;  the  interior  i  -  to  six 

aisles,  is  adorned  with  much  carving  and  gilding,  has  window*  of 
coloured  glass,  and  contains  many  statues,  mostly  of  wood ;  but  that 
of  St.  James,  on  horseback,  is  of  silver,  and  stands  over  the  high 
altar,  which  is  also  of  silver.  There  are  four  or  five  other  churches. 
The  slaughter-house  (carnrceria)  is  a  building  of  Tuscan  architecture, 
and  contains  a  fountain.  The  market-place  is  near  the  river,  and  U 
well  supplied.  The  town-hall,  a  structure  of  no  architectural  merit, 
stands  in  the  market  place.  An  hospital  and  a  house  for  the  destitute 
are  both  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  theatre  is  a 
small  wooden  building,  with  two  tiers  of  boxes.  The  arsenal  and 
custom-house  are  the  only  other  public  buildings  of  importance. 
There  is  a  large  public  cemetery,  the  Caiupo- Santo,  which  is  much 
admired. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  chiefly  those  connected  with 
shipping,  such  as  rope-making,  sail-making,  and  the  forging  of  an 
The  commerce  is  mostly  carried  on  by  Dutch  vessels  of  from 
100  tons,  which  come  up  to  the  quay,  and  bring  1  .  and 

woollen  fabrics,  butter,  cheese,  salt-fish,  and  other  produce,  and  i 
with  wool,  chestnuts,  iron,  olive-oil,  and  fruit*.     Women  are  Kcuer.illy 
employed  in  loading  and  unloading  the  vessels ;  they  carry  the  loads 
on  their  heads  with  great  skill  and  steadiness. 

In  the  Peninsular  war  Bilbao  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1808,  and 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  British  in  1813.  In  the  more  recent 
civil  war  (1835)  Bilbao  was  twice  exposed  to  destructive  sieges. 

(Mi&ano,  Diccionario  Gcografico  ;  Madoz,  Diccionario  de  EtpaAa ; 
Ford's  11 'and/took  of  Spain.) 

BILBIL1S,  a  Cultiberiou  town,  in  Hixpania  Tarraoonensis,  situated 
on  a  hill  above  the  Solo,  a  branch  of  the  Iberux,  which  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the  town.  (Martial,  x.  103,  104.)  Its 
site  is  at  Boiubola  near  Calatayud,  which  stands  near  the  junction  ..t' 
the  Xiloca  with  the  Xalon.  The  steel  manufactories  at  this  place  were 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  (Plin. '  Nat.  Hist'  xxxiv.  1 4 ;  J uxtin.  xliv.  3 ; 
Martial,  iv.  55) ;  but  it  is  known  to  us  principally  as  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Martial,  the  great  epigrammatist.  It  was  a  niun 
town,  with  the  surname  of  Augusta,  under  the  Roman  ei 
About  24  Roman  miles  up  the  Solo  was  Aquas  Bilbilitauie,  a  town 
with  medicinal  springs  aud  baths,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus. 


Conner,  wilh  head  of  Auguitu*,  Brit.  JIun. 


Coin  of  Rllbllli,  copper,  Brit.  Mui. 

HII.DKSTONE,  or  BILSTON.    [SUFFOLK.] 

BILIN,  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  princes  of  Lobkovite,  in  the 
north-west  of  Bohemia,  close  to  the  Ore  and  Middle  Mountains,  is 
about  168  square  miles  in  superficial  extent,  with  about  8000  inhabit- 
ants. The  principal  spot  in  this  district  U  Bilin  or  Bylina,  a  small 
town  of  about  8000  inhabitants,  lying  on  the  little  river  Uila, 
embosomed  in  a  deep  valley,  and  distant  about  three  miles  from  tl.u 
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baths  of  Teplitz;  it  has  a  cotton-yaru  manufactory,  a  handsome 
church,  and  a  new  as  well  as  an  ancient  castle,  the  oue  containing  a 
collection  of  minerals,  &c.,  and  the  other  a  laboratory,  in  which 
artificial  waters,  salts,  and  magnesia  are  prepared.  The  environs  are 
remarkable  for  a  precipitous  isolated  height,  called  Bilinerstein,  which 
consists  of  basaltic  rocks,  or  according  to  some,  of  clinkstone  and 
gneiss ;  but  the  place  itself  is  most  celebrated  for  its  springs,  which 
are  of  two  qualities,  acidulous  and  bitter.  The  acidulous  spring 
yields  2381  quarts  per  hour,  of  the  heat  of  12°  Reaumur  (59°  Fahren- 
heit) :  it  h  much  resorted  to  in  cases  of  spleen,  indigestion,  scrofula, 
goxit,  &c. ;  large  quantities  of  the  water  are  annually  exported. 

BILLERICAY,  Essex,  a  market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  chapelry  of  Billericay,  parish  of  Great  Burghsted,  or 
Bursted,  and  hundred  of  Barstable,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  in 
51°  37'  N.  lat.,  0°  25'  E.  long.,  distant  9  miles  S.S.W.  from  Chelms- 
ford,  and  23  miles  E.N.E.  from  London.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  The 
population  of  the  chapelry  of  Billericay  was  1533  in  1851.  Billericay 
Poor-Law  Union  contains  24  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 
of  48,81)*!  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  13,780. 

The  r-ie  of  Billericay  from  its  elevation  commands  a  pleasing  pros- 
pect over  the  valley  which  extends  southward  to  the  Thames.  The 
chapel  has  been  ascribed  to  the  14th  century,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower  the  building  is  of  more  modern  erection.  The  parish 
church  of  Great  B-irsted  is  about  two  miles  south  from  the  town.  In 
Billericay  the  Independents  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship. 
The  Grammar  school  for  10  poor  children,  founded  in  1692,  has  an 
income  from  endowment  of  80£  a  year,  and  had  15  scholars  in  1852. 
There  are  also  National  and  British  schools  and  a  mechanics  institute. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  Billericay  had  the  privilege  of  a  market 
granted  to  it  by  Edward  IV.  In  Camden's  time  the  market  was  con- 
siderable, but  it  has  long  been  unimportant.  The  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday.  Fairs  are  held  on  August  2nd  and  October  9th.  More 
than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

At  Blunte-walls,  near  Billericay,  are  some  earth-works,  the  remains 
of  a  ditch  and  rampart,  inclosing  about  four  acres ;  within  the  area 
were  some  artificial  mounds,  now  mostly  levelled.  Some  remains  of 
Roman  pottery,  with  silver  and  copper  coins,  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

BILLESDON,  Leicestershire,  formerly  a  market-town,  now  a 
village,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Billesdon 
and  hundred  of  Gartree,  is  situated  in  52°  37'  N.  lat.,  0°  56'  W.  long., 
distant  about  9  miles  E.  from  Leicester,  and  96  miles  N.N.W.  from 
London  :  the  population  of  the  township  of  Billesdon  in  1851  was 
763 ;  of  the  entire  parish,  948.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  the 
chapelries  of  Goadby  and  Rollesdon  annexed,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Leicester  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Billesdon  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  36  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  45,960  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  7008. 

Billesdon  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  rich  valley.  The  church  is  a 
good  building,  consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  and  a  stone 
tower  with  a  lofty  spire.  There  are  in  the  parish  two  Baptist  chapels, 
a  Free  school,  and  several  almshouses.  A  market-cross  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Four  annual  cattle-fairs  are  held.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  malting  and  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery, 
pottery,  bricks,  and  pipes.  Goadby  chapel  is  an  ancient  building; 
in  the  grave-yard  of  Rollesdon  are  the  remains  of  a  neat  cross. 

BILLITON,  an  island  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra  and 
the  south-western  point  of  Borneo,  in  3°  S.  lat.,  108°  E.  long.  The 
south  coast  is  about  170  miles  N.  from  Batavia.  The  island  is  about 
50  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  45  miles  broad  from  east  to 
west,  its  form  being  nearly  that  of  a  square.  On  the  east  of  the  island 
is  the  strait  of  Caramata  or  Billiton,  which  separates  it  from  Borneo; 
on  the  west  Caspar  Strait,  which  divides  it  from  the  island  of  Banca. 
[BAXCA.] 

Billiton  was  included  in  the  deed  of  cession  by  which  the  island  of 
Banca  was  made  over  to  the  English  East  India  Company  by  the 
Sultan  of  Paleinbang  in  1812 ;  but  the  company  never  took  possession 
of  this  new  acquirement.  The  Dutch  got  possession  of  Billiton  in 
1822,  and  placed  a  garrison  on  the  island  in  order  to  check  the  pirati- 
cal practices  of  the  inhabitants.  The  natives  construct  light  vessels 
of  a  peculiar  form,  well  adapted  for  revenue  cruisers  in  those  seas. 

The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  6000,  cultivate  rice,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  food  is  consequently 
imported  by  them  from  Banca  and  Sumatra :  the  soil  of  the  island  is 
for  the  most  part  rocky  and  unproductive.  It  is  however  well 
watered,  the  mouths  of  several  rivers  being  marked  on  every  part  of 
the  coast. 

The  Malays  trade  hither  for  iron,  the  ore  of  which  is  abundantly 
found  in  the  island  ;  the  metal  is  esteemed  by  them  for  making  the 
blades  of  their  '  kris,'  or  long  daggers.  Timber  also,  trepang,  edible 
nests,  tortoise-shell,  and  wax  are  exported  to  Singapore.  The 
inhabitant*  manufacture  nails  and  common  Iron  tools,  which  are  sold 
in  the  neighbouring  islands. 

C'xiirt'it  />rti'ri./,/ir,H  of  Palembany,  Banco,,  <tc.;  Count  Hogendorp's 
•"'t.il  tor  File  dt  Jara.) 

l:II,[,ON.      [PUT-DE-D6ME.] 

BILMA,  a  place  in  the  Great  African  Desert,  or  the  Sahara,  situated 


between  1S°  and  19°  X.  lat.,  and  about  14°  E.  long.  It  lies  at  some 
distance  east  of  a  rocky  ridge  of  mountains  of  moderate  height,  which 
traverse  the  Sahara  from  north  to  south.  These  mountains  begin  on 
the  north  in  Fezzan  to  the  south  of  Murzuk  (about  25°  N.  lat.),  and 
extend  between  the  meridians  of  16°  and  13°  E.  to  the  south  of  the 
parallel  of  Bilma.  Up  to  this  point  it  seems  to  form  an  uninterrupted 
ridge,  with  a  steep  declivity  towards  the  east.  It  appears  to  continue 
farther  to  the  south,  but  with  considerable  interruptions,  through 
Soudan,  in  a  south-western  direction,  and  to  join  the  upland  of  Africa 
in  the  parallel  of  Sackatoo  (12°  N.  lat.).  This  ridge,  which  separates 
the  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks,  who  inhabit  the  western  country,  from 
those  of  the  Tibboos,  who  extend  eastward  towards  Egypt,  may  also 
be  considered  as  the  boundary  between  the  western  and  larger  and 
the  eastern  and  smaller  desert  of  the  Sahara.  [SAHARA.] 

To  the  east  of  this  ridge,  at  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  and 
upwards,  rises  a  chain  of  isolated  rocky  hills,  which  are  most  nume- 
rous between  20°  and  18°  N.  lat.  :  the  country  included  by  these  two 
ridges  forms,  as  it  were,  a  large  oasis,  which  is  called  Wady  Kawas. 
Though  in  some  way  sheltered  against  the  moving  sands  of  both 
deserts,  its  surface  is  mostly  covered  with  sand,  and  in  other  places  it  is 
rocky.  It  contains  a  few  patches  of  cultivated  ground  and  groves  of 
date-trees,  besides  many  salt-lakes  :  it  is  inhabited  by  the  Tibboos. 
Bilma,  which  is  considered  as  the  capital  of  this  nation,  lies  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  oasis. 

Bilma  stands  in  a  hollow,  and  is  surrounded  by  mud  walls, 
which,  as  well  as  the  houses  within  them,  are  mean  and  miserable. 
It  owes  its  importance  to  the  caravans  which  pass  through  it  on  the 
road  between  Murzuk  and  Bornou,  and  still  more  to  the  salt-lakes  in 
its  neighbourhood.  About  two  miles  north  of  the  town,  between  low 
sand-hills,  are  several  lakes,  in  which  great  quantities  of  very  fine 
crystallised  salt  is  collected  for  exportation  to  Bornou  and  Soudan. 
As  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  salt  in  the  interior  of  Africa  are 
well  known,  the  importance  of  these  lakes  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bilrna 
may  easily  be  conceived.  Dates  are  to  be  had  in  abundance  at  this 
place,  but  other  provisions  are  scarce  and  dear  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  transport. 

(Denham  and  Clapperton's  Travels  ;  Map  of  Berghaus.) 

BILSTON,  Staffordshire,  a  market-town  in  the  township  and 
chapelry  of  Bilston,  parish  of  Wolverhampton,  and  hundred  of  North 
Seisdon,  is  situated  in  52°  34'  N.  lat.,  2°  6'  W.  long. ;  3  miles  S.E. 
from  Wolverhampton,  118  miles  from  London  by  road,  and  123  miles 
by  the  London  and  North- Western  railway :  the  population  of  the 
township  in  1851  was  23,527.  Bilston  forms  part  of  the  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Wolverhampton.  For  sanitary  purposes 
it  is  governed  by  a  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  inhabitants;  it  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Stafford  and  diocese  of  Lichfield. 

Bilston  extends  nearly  2  miles  in  length,  and  is  situated  upon  a 
rising  ground  on  the  great  roads  from  London  to  Holyhead,  and  from 
Birmingham  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Chester.  By  these  roads, 
and  by  the  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire  Canal  and  its  various 
branches,  Bilston  possesses  great  facilities  for  transmitting  its  manr 
factures,  and  the  heavy  products  of  its  mines  and  foundries  to  the 
eastern  and  western  as  well  as  northern  coasts,  and  to  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Bilston  owes  its  importance  to  its  iron-works ;  standing  in 
a  district  which  possesses  considerable  mines  of  coal,  iron-stone,  quarry- 
stone,  and  clay,  it  has  rapidly  increased  in  extent  and  population. 
The  town,  which  is  irregularly  built,  contains  a  due  proportion  of 
good  and  substantial  houses  in  its  principal  streets :  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  employed  in  the  different  works  are  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  chapelry  is  divided  into  three  districts,  St.  Leonard's,  St. 
Mary's,  and  St.  Luke's.  The  original  church,  St.  Leonard's,  was 
erected  in  1826,  in  place  of  one  which  was  built  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century ;  that  which  previously  stood  there  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  but  having  become  old  and  ruinous  was  taken 
down,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower.  The  existing  church,  a 
Grecian  edifice,  accommodates  2000  persons.  St.  Mary's  church,  a 
handsome  structure  in  the  perpendicular  style,  was  erected  in  1829. 
Another  church  has  recently  been  built,  with  funds  in  part  provided 
by  the  Church-Building  Society.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents  have  chapels.  There  is  a 
Charity  school. 

The  town  suffered  a  dreadful  visitation  of  cholera  in  1832.  The 
population  at  that  time  was  14,700;  of  these  3568  persons  were 
attacked  with  cholera ;  742  died,  and  450  young  children  were  left 
orphans.  A  substantial  building,  called  the  Cholera  Orphan  School, 
was  soon  afterwards  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  orphans.  The 
town  is  lighted  by  the  Wolverhampton  Gas-Works,  but  the  streets  are 
very  insufficiently  lighted.  In  the  autumn  of  1849,  at  which  time  the 
population  was  23,500,  a  second  visitation  of  the  cholera  occurred,  of 
which  700  persons  died. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  Bilston  is  very  great.  There  are 
numerous  furnaces  for  smelting  iron-ore,  with  foundries,  forges, 
slitting-mills,  steam-engines,  and  the  various  works  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  iron.  The  manufacture  of  tin,  and  of  every  kind  of 
japanned  and  enamelled  wares,  with  that  of  iron,  from  nails  and  wire 
to  the  heaviest  and  bulkiest  articles,  is  largely  carried  on  at  Bilston. 
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Coarse  pottery  is  made  with  the  clsy  which  in  found  in  the  neighbour- 
ln""l  in  much  abundance.     There  ia  also  here  a  deep  orange-coloured 
and  aluuwt  impalpable  mid,  which  ia  much  used  in  the  canting  of 
mi-tale  ;  the  neighbourhood  ia  likewise  noted  for  a  (tone-quarry. 
iw's  StqfonUiire  ;  Communication  from  Biltton.) 

H1NCH.       [llAIXAl'LT.] 

BIHDBABUHD,  a  large  ancient  town  near  the  south-western 
frontier  of  British  India,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Jumna,  in  27°  37'  N.  lat,  77°  42'  E.  long.,  and  about  35  miles  X.  N.\V. 
from  the  city  of  Agra. 

The  superstition  of  the  Hindoos  has  invested  Bindrabund  with  a 
high  degree  of  sanctity,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been,  according 
to  their  traditions,  the  residence  of  Krishna  during  his  youth.  Several 
places  are  pointed  out  as  the  scenes  of  various  exploits  of  the  god, 
and  many  pilgrims  annually  visit  the  town  to  wash  away  their  sin* 
iu  the  sacred  pools.  The  ancient  Hindoo  name  for  Bindrabund 
(Yrindavana)  signifies  a  grove  of  Tulsi-trees.  Such  a  grove  still 
exists,  and  has  now  become  the  resort  of  numerous  religious  mendi- 
cant*, who  waste  their  lives  there  in  filth  and  indolence.  The  town 
contains  many  temples,  all  of  which  are  dedicated  to  Krishna  :  the 
largest,  distinguished  from  the  rest  as  the  great  cruciform  pagoda,  is 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  the  elaborate  style  of  its  architecture. 

HI  N<  JEN,  a  town  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  situated  in  the  fork  formed 
by  the  Nahe  and  the  Rhine,  at  their  junction  near  49°  50'  N.  lat., 
7°  52'  E.  long.  The  town  is  built  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nahe 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  a  distance  of  17  miles  W.  by  S. 
from  Hayence,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  narroK  vale  of  the  Rhine 
between  the  Taunus  and  the  Hundsriick  Mountains.  The  bridge  of 
(tone  leading  across  the  Nahe  into  Bingen  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Drusus  the  Roman  general,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  old  fort  of  Klopp,  upon  an  eminence  near  the  town,  stand 
upon  the  site  of  the  castle  known  to  have  been  built  by  the  same 
commander.  This  fort  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1  639,  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  town.  The  'Bingerloch'  that  adjoins  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  bed  of  the  Rhine,  which  in  former  times  was  an  object 
of  great  dread  to  navigators,  from  the  sunken  rocks  that  lay  across 
it  ;  there  was  then  no  other  channel  for  the  passage  of  vessels  but  a 
very  narrow  one,  through  which  the  pent-up  waters  were  furiously 
whirled,  with  a  roar  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  several  miles'  distance. 
The  rocks  were  removed  by  blasting,  and  the  passage  of  the  Binger- 
loch is  now  accompanied  with  no  danger.  On  a  little  island  not  far 
from  this  spot  stands  the  Mausethurm,  a  tower  or  ancient  toll-house, 
which  is  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  Bingen  contains  about  5000  inha- 
bitant*. It  is  the  place  of  sale  for  the  wines  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
Woollen-stuffs  and  leather  are  manufactured.  The  Rhine  steamers 
call  at  Bingen,  which  is  much  resorted  to  by  tourists  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Nahe.  The  average 
breadth  of  the  Rhine  between  Bingen  and  Coblenz  is  1600  feet;  its 
depth  between  Bingen  and  Caub,  which  lies  opposite  to  Bacharach, 
varies  from  6  to  20  feet  ;  and  at  Bingen  its  surface  is  at  an  elevation 
of  235  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  whole  line  from  Bingen 
towards  Coblenz  abounds  in  the  most  varied  and  romantic  scenery. 

BINGHAM,  Nottinghamshire,  a  market-town,  and  the  seat  of 
•  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  pariah  of  Bingham  and  wapcntake  of 
North  Bingham,  is  situated  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Belvoir,  in  52°  57' 
N.  lat.,  0°  57'  W.  long.  ;  distant  1  0  miles  E.  from  Nottingham,  118  miles 
X.N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  119  miles  by  the  Great  Northern 
and  Boston  and  Nottingham  Junction  railways.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Nottingham  and  diocese  of  Lincoln  : 
the  population  of  the  pariah  in  1851  was  2054.  Bingham  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  forty  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  67,735 
•ere*,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  16,227. 

Bingham  was  a  place  of  some  importance  at  a  very  early  period. 
Itti  religious  establishment  and  collegiate  church  belong  to  a  date  not 
long  subsequent  to  the  Conquest.  Foundations  of  buildings  have 
been  frequently  dug  up  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  situation 
of  Bingham  is  rather  low,  but  being  surrounded  with  high  grounds, 
all  in  a  state  of  rich  cultivation,  the  views  in  the  vicinity  are  pleasant 
and  extensive.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  two  parallel  streets,  at 
the  end  of  one  of  which  ia  a  spacious  market-place,  which  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  of  late  years,  and  has  commodious  shambles. 
The  houses  generally  have  been  erected  with  little  attention  to  regu- 
larity ;  they  are  however  usually  neat,  and  some  of  them  are  hand- 
some. The  town  is  well  paved. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saint*,  ia  a  massive  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The  tower,  which  is  of  early  English 
character,  U  remarkable  ;  the  belfry  story  and  spire  are  of  later  date. 
In  1848  the  chancel  was  newly  roofed  in  the  decorated  style,  ami  tin- 
original  chancel-arch  was  restored.  The  church  will  accommodate 
800  persona.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  places  of 
worahip  in  the  town.  There  are  an  endowed  Charity  school,  an  Infant 
school,  a  church  library,  and  a  temperance-hall.  The  prosperity  of 
the  town  depends  chiefly  on  the  tun,  which  are  held  hi  February, 
Kay,  and  November.  The  market  is  held  weekly  on  Thursday.  In 
or  near  Bingham  were  born  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Colonel  Hutcbinson, 
Lord  Howe,  and  Thoroton,  the  author  of  the  '  Antiquities  of  Not- 
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BINOLEY,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  in  the  pariah 


of  Bingley  and  wapentake  of  skyrack.  is  situated  in  53°  51'  :- 
1°  51'  W.  long. ;  distant  36  miles  \V>.\V.  from  Y..r',  N.\V. 

from  I  'iid,  and  201  miles  by  the  Great  Northern  and  M.I 

land  railways.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Bingley  in  1851  was 
5109.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and 
diocese  of  Ripon. 

The  name  Biugley  signifies  'the  Field  of  Bingel  or  Bing,'  the  original 
proprietor  in  Saxon  times.  In  Domesday  Book  it  is  called  '  Bingheleia,' 
mid  it  had  then  six  hamlets  belonging  to  it  The  manor  wax  ulti- 
mately bought  in  1668  by  Robert  Benson,  Esq.,  whose  son  was  by 
Queen  Anne  created  Lord  Bingley,  whose  descendant  in  the  female 
line  is  the  present  proprietor.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situate*!  • 
eminence  between  the  river  Aire  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  stone,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  which  the  market  is  held.  Tin- 
liberty  to  hold  a  market  was  obtained  from  King  John.  Tin-  church, 
a  small  plain  building,  dedicated  to  All  Souls,  was  given  to  the  priory 
of  Drax  by  William  Pagouell,  the  founder,  in  t!  Anlil.islnip 

Thurstan,  who  held  the  see  of  York  from  1119to  1147.     It  up 
to  have  been  restored  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.     TK   \\ , 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.     Tho 
Grammar  school  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  250/.  a  year,  with 
a  good  house  and  garden  for  the  headmaster,   unil<<r  whom  are  a 
second  and  an  assistant  master ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was 
50.     There  are  also  a  National  school,  several  ahn.-0iou.ses,  and  some 
parochial  charities. 

BIR,  the  ancient  Birlha,  and  the  Turkish  Btrehjik,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  hi  the  pashalic  of  Orfah,  ia  situated  on  the  left  Kmk 
of  the  Euphrates,  in  36°  59'  N.  lat.,  38°  7'  15"  E.  loug.,  144  milee 
N.E.  from  Aleppo,  and  125  miles  S.W.  from  Diyar-Bckr.  It  stands,  on  the 
side  of  a  very  steep  hill  above  the  river,  which  in  In  ;  .diovr 

the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars 
Bridge ;  but  the  width  varies  greatly  in  the  course  of  the  seasons. 
Bir  has  long  been  the  point  where  caravans  and  travellers  from  Aleppo 
to  Orfah,  Diyar-Bekr,  Baghdad,  and  Persia  cross  the  Euphrates,  the 
passage  being  effected  in  large  boats,  about  40  feet  in  length  by  10 
feet  broad,  not  more  than  2  feet  high  at  the  stern,  but  not  leas  than 
15  feet  at  the  prow.  There  was  formerly  some  trade  carried  on  by 
the  river  between  this  place  and  Baghdad,  but  it  has  long  been  discon- 
tinued by  this  channel  Colonel  Chesney  has  shown  the  feasibility 
of  making  the  Euphrates  navigable  for  small  steamers  all  the  way 
from  Bir  to  Basrah,  a  distance  of  1143  miles.  [ErrmiATES.] 

There  are  perpendicular  cliffs  within  and  around  the  town  in  dif- 
fereut  directions.  They  are  composed  of  a  hard  chalky  stone,  and 
have  furnished  the  material  with  which  the  town  is  built  Thua  the 
houses  and  the  rocky  slope  on  which  they  stand  present  to  tin 
tator  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  mass  of  glaring  white  which 
greatly  distresses  the  eye  when  the  sun  shines,  while  tin-  fine  impal- 
pable powder  U  no  less  annoying  when  the  wind  blows.  The  environs  are 
however  very  pleasant  The  town  contains  from  1800  to  2000  houses. 
There  are  five  mosques  with  tall  minarets,  a  public  bath,  a  caravanserai, 
a  few  coffee-houses,  and  a  small  but  ill-supplied  bazaar.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  steep,  and  clean.  Except  on  the  side  towards  the  river 
the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  excellent  masonry,  with  towers 
at  the  angles,  and  pierced  with  loop-holes  throughout  There  JH  an 
old  ruined  fortification  in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  a  height  < 
rock  ;  and  all  along  the  north  end  of  the  town,  where  a  perpcni  1 
cliff  faces  the  water,  are  the  walls  and  towers  of  an  ancient  castle, 
which  though  a  ruin  still  presents  an  imposing  appearance. 

(Pococke's  Detcription  of  the  Eatt;  Nicbuhr,  Reincbetchrcibung ; 
Thevenot,  Voyage  au  Levant  ;  Buckingham's  Trareb  in  Metopotanua ; 
Rennell's  Treatite  on  the  Comparative  Geography  "f  \\\»tern  Aria; 
Chesney's  Expedition  to  the  Euphrata  and  Tiyrit.) 

BIRBHU'M  (VirnUiumi,  signifying  in  Sanscrit  'the  Lan.l  of 
Heroes')  is  a  district  in  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  province 
of  Bengal,  bounded  N.  by  the  district  of  Boglipore.  E.  by  Ifiij 
S  1'V  liurdwan  and  the  Jungle  Mahals,  ami  W.  l,y  Bogliporo  and  the 
Jungle  Mahals.  The  district  of  Birbhum  is  hilly  and  in  great  part 
occupied  by  jungles  :  its  area  is  estimated  at  about  3300  square  miles, 
and  its  population  at  1,500,000  Hindoo  mimedaus,  in  tliu 

proportion  of  thirty  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  country  are  sugar,  rice,  and  silk. 
Mines  of  coal  are  profitably  worked  for  the  supply  ..f  Calcutta 
and  for  the  use  of  shipping.  Iron-ore  of  considerable  richness  is 
found  in  strata  mixed  with  clay  ;  it  is  smelted  with  wood  fuel.  The 
forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smclting-works  are  of  great 
extent,  and  so  rapid  is  the  power  of  reproduction  in  that  climate,  that 
the  consumption  of  fuel  is  very  speedily  compensated. 

Soory,  the  modern  capital  of  the  district,  is  in  28°  64'  N.  lat,  87°  32' 
E.  long. ;  50  miles  S.W.  from  Moorshedabad.     This  town  stands  on 
high  ground,  and  the  country  around  it  is  open  and  undulating.     Tho 
jungles  to  the  westward  offer  great  facilities  for  depredations  • 
part  of  several  petty  chiefs.    Tho  principal  sufferers  from  these  marau- 
ders  are   Hindoo  pilgrims,   who   proceed  in  great  numbers  to   the 
temple  at  Ueoghur.     The  amount  of  pro|»  i-t  v  of  winch  these  devotees 
are  robbed  is  not  great,  but  is  novnili.  1.  „,  important.  t<>  tlnau  on 
account  of  their  poverty.     These  depredations  are  frequently  occuni 
panicd  by  personal  violence. 
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BIRKENFELD,  a  principality  in  Germany,  which  formerly  gave 
title  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  ducal  house  of  Deux-Ponts 
or  Zweibriicken,  but  now  belongs  to  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg.  It 
lies  in  the  west  of  Germany,  on  the  left .  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Nahe,  and  between  the  hilly  districts  of  the  Hochwald 
on  the  west  and  the  Hundsriick  on  the  east.  It  occupies  an  area  of 
about  160  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  about  30,000.  The 
soil  is  unsuited  to  husbandry,  its  surface  being  covered  with  forests 
and  mountains ;  it  possesses  iron-mines,  and  produces  a  variety  of 
semi-precious  stones,  such  as  the  jasper,  agate,  chalcedony,  &c.,  which 
are  wrought  up  into  articles  of  luxury  for  exportation.  The  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  cattle-breeding :  some  wine  also  is 
made.  The  principality  formed  part  of  the  former  French  depart- 
ment of  Saar.  Under  the  treaty  of  Vienna  Birkeufeld  was,  in  1817, 
transferred  by  Prussia  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  The  prin- 
cipality is  divided  into  three  bailiwicks.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Birkenfeld,  a  market-town  on  the  Zimnierbach,  which  is  situated 
in  the  Huudsriick,  the  range  of  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
Nahe  ;  it  has  a  castle,  a  seminary  for  educating  teachers,  and  about 
2300  inhabitants.  There  are  two  iron-mines  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  thu  town  has  very  considerable  fairs  for  horses.  Oberstein  on 
the  Nahe  is  also  a  market-town,  with  a  castle  and  about  2200 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  articles  in 
semi-precious  stones,  and  grinding  and  polishing  them. 

BIRKENHEAi),  Cheshire,  a  market-town  and  port,  in  the  chapelry 
of  Birkenhead  and  lower  division  of  Wirral  hundred,  is  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  on  its  left  bank,  opposite  to  Liverpool ;  in 
53°  23'  N.  lat.,  3°  2'  W.  long.;  16  miles  N.N.W.  from  Chester,  199 
miles  N.W.  from  London  by  road,  and  193  miles  by  the  North- 
Western  and  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Junction  railways :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  chapelry  in  1841  was  8223;  that  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  24,285.  Birkenhead  is  governed  by  commissioners  appointed  in 
terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  living  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Liverpool  and  diocese  of  Chester. 

Birkenhead  owed  its  origin  to  the  foundation  of  a  Benedictine 
priory  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  some  interesting  remains  of  which 
exist ;  on  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  priory  the  incumbent's  house  is 
built.  In  1833  an  Act  was  passed  for  paving,  lighting,  watching,  and 
otherwise  improving  Birkenhead,  for  regulating  its  police,  and  for 
establishing  a  market;  and  in  1841  another  Act  was  obtained  for 
supplying  the  town  with  water  and  for  lighting  it  with  gas.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  extends  over  an  area  of  about 
1300  acres. 

The  commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  Birkenhead  are  invested 
with  powers  which  enable  them  to  carry  into  practice  sanitary  regu- 
lations. The  streets  are  of  considerable  width.  A  fine  park  of  226 
acres  has  been  laid  out :  it  has  six  entrances,  and  on  the  western  side 
of  the  park  is  a  cemetery  of  71  acres,  situated  on  elevated  ground. 
Numerous  good  dwelling-houses  have  been  built,  arranged  in  hand- 
some streets,  crescents,  and  squares.  The  market-hall  is  430  feet 
long  by  131  feet  broad,  with  six  entrances,  and  42  shops  and  80  stalls 
around  the  market;  it  is  provided  with  two  fountains.  Slaughter- 
houses are  built  in  a  suitable  situation.  A  town-hall,  a  bridewell, 
police  offices,  a  magistrates'  room,  baths  and  washhouses,  and  a  fire- 
establiahment  are  among  the  new  works  undertaken  by  the  commis- 
sioners. Many  handsome  villas  in  the  town  and  suburbs  are  occupied 
by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  In  the  town  are 
four  chapels  for  Episcopalians,  three  for  Presbyterians,  and  one  each 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents ;  five  schools  in  connection 
with  the  parish  church,  three  with  Trinity  church,  three  with  St. 
John's,  and  two  with  St.  Ann's ;  besides  schools  in  connection  with 
the  Dissenting  chapels.  St.  Aidan's  College,  founded  in  1846,  for  the 
training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  is 
under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  three  other  tutors ;  the  number 
of  students  in  1852  was  40 ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  school 
department  was  30.  There  are  also  an  hospital  and  a  dispensary,  a 
savings  bank,  and  other  useful  institutions.  The  communication  with 
Liverpool  is  kept  up  by  small  steam-boats  which  are  constantly 
plying  from  each  side  of  the  river  throughout  the  day. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Birkenhead  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  com- 
modious docks.  The  town  commissioners  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  have  since  1842 
been  engaged  in  the  execution  of  several  docks,  warehouses,  and  other 
extensive  works  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping.  The  design  of 
converting  Wallasey  Pool,  on  which  Birkenhead  is  situated,  into  docks, 
was  entertained  some  years  ago,  and  originated  with  Mr.  M.  Laird. 
The  first  atone  of  the  docks  was  laid  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1844. 
The  principal  or  floating  dock  is  120  acres  in  extent,  a  space  exceeding 
that  of  ill  the  docks  in  Liverpool. 

A  certain  clashing  of  interests  between  different  governing  bodies 
at  Birkenhead,  has  rendered  new  arrangements  frequently  necessary. 
Besides  the  Act  of  1844,  a  second  was  obtained  in  1845  for  the 
formation  of  dock  and  wharf  walls;  and  another  in  1847  for  new 
powers  in  respect  to  these  constructions.  In  1848  an  Act  was  passed 
for  the  formation  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  Birkenhead  docks, 
which  board  (in  order  to  represent  and  reconcile  conflicting  interests) 
is  constituted  as  follows  : — Four  trustees  chosen  by  the  bondholders, 
with  whose  foods  the  docks  were  in  part  constructed ;  four  chosen 
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by  the  Birkenhead  commissioners ;  and  three  by  the  Wallasey  com- 
missioners. 

When  the  Act  of  1844  was  obtained,  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  claimed  a  right  to  the  mud 
shore  of  Wallasey  Pool,  between  high  and  low  water  marks.  The 
value  put  upon  this  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  was 
nearly  800,000?. ;  but  ail  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  existing  works  become  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  1854,  unless 
completed  and  the  agreement  with  the  crown  carried  out  by  that  year. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  1850  these  terms  are  modified  in  favour  of  the 
Birkenhead  commissioners,  and  the  period  extended  within  which  the 
works  must  be  completed. 

Birkenhead  is  connected  by  railway  with  Chester,  and  thence  with 
all  parts  of  England.  The  rails  aro  brought  round  all  the  quays  of 
the  docks.  Hitherto  the  trade  of  Birkenhead  has  not  reached  so 
high  a  point  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  hope  of  which  had  led 
to  such  extensive  and  costly  works ;  but  whenever  a  large  traffic 
shall  grow  up  there,  it  will  be  well  accommodated  by  the  railway, 
the  docks,  and  the  warehouses,  all  of  which  are  admirably  planned 
to  work  together  in  one  system. 

(Ads  of  Parliament ;  Proceedings  of  Commissioners  ;  Communication 
from  Birkenhead.) 

BIRKET-EL-KEROUN,  the  ancient  Lake  Mceris,  a  large  lake  in 
the  province  of  Fai'oum  in  middle  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Nile,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of  the 
Libyan  Mountains.  A  canal  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Bahr  Yussouf, 
carries  the  waters  of  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  its  rise  into  the  Fai'oum, 
through  a  gap  in  the  ridge  near  Benisouef,  and  after  serving  the 
purposes  of  irrigation  the  superfluous  waters  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Lake  Keroun.  The  lake  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the 
convex  part  of  which  faces  the  north-west,  and  it  is  bounded  on 
that  side  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  separates  it  from  the  sandy 
desert.  Along  its  south-east  or  concave  bank  is  the  fertile  plain  of 
the  Fai'oum,  once  irrigated  with  numerous  canals  and  covered  with 
villages.  The  present  number  of  villages  in  the  Fa'ioum  is  said  not 
to  exceed  70.  The  length  of  the  lake  from  one-horn  of  the  crescent 
to  the  other  is  above  30  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  centre 
is  about  5  miles.  The  water  is  brackish,  but  it  abounds  with  fish. 
It  is  said  by  Herodotus  (ii.  149)  that  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Moeris 
flowed  out  into  the  Nile  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  during  the 
other  six  months  the  waters  of  the  Nile  flowed  into  the  lake.  This 
emission  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
have  taken  place  through  a  canal  near  Tamieh,  at  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  lake,  where  the  French  accounts  say  there  is  a  valley 
.or  depression  in  the  direction  of  Jizeh.  But  if  the  level  of  the  lake 
be  about  120  feet  lower  than  the  bank  of  the  Nile  at  Benisouef,  as 
Mr.  Wilkinson  states  it  to  be,  the  account  of  Herodotus  must  be 
incorrect  as  applied  to  the  lake,  though  it  would  be  true  as  applied 
to  the  canal.  The  description  of  this  lake  in  Herodotus  is  very 
confused,  as  appears  from  his  considering  it  a  natural  excavation. 
The  description  in  Strabo  also  (p.  810,  Casaub.)  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  though  he  appears  to  distinguish  better  than  Herodotus 
between  the  canals,  which  were  an  artificial  work,  and  the  lake  itself. 

(Herodotus ;  Strabo ;  Pliny,  v.  9,  &c. ;  Wilkinson's  Topography  of 
Thebes  ;  Description  de  VEgypte,  by  the  French  Engineers.) 

BIRKET-EL-MARIOUT,  the  Lake  Mareotis,  or  Marea  Palm,  of 
the  ancients,  a  large  lake  to  the  south  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which 
once  washed  the  city  walls  on  that  side.  It  communicated  by  a 
canal  with  the  Cauopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  also  communicated 
by  another  canal  with  the  sea  at  Port  Eunostus,  or  the  old  harbour 
of  Alexandreia.  [ALEXANDREIA.]  During  the  decay  of  that  city  after 
the  Arab  conquest,  the  canals  being  neglected,  the  Lake  Mareotis 
ceased  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  its  own  waters  gradually 
receded  from  their  banks.  When  Belon  visited  Egypt  in  the  16th 
century,  soon  after  the  Ottoman  conquest,  the  lake  had  receded  about 
two  miles  from  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  it  was  still  a  large  piece  of 
water,  the  banks  of  which  were  planted  with  date-trees,  and  had  a 
verdant  and  pleasant  appearance.  (Belon's  '  Travels.')  In  the  course 
of  centuries  however  the  lake  became  gradually  dried  up  ;  and  when 
Savary  visited  Egypt  in  1777,  its  former  bed  was  a  sandy  waste. 
In  1801,  during  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  the  English  army  in 
order  to  distress  the  French  garrison  of  Alexandria,  cut  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  separates  the  bed  of  the  Mareotis  from  Lake  Mddieh, 
or  Aboukir,  when  the  sea-water  flowed  in  and  covered  again  the 
Mareotis  to  the  extent  of  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  about  15  miles 
in  its  greatest  breadth.  After  the  peace  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  re- 
established the  isthmus,  and  restored  the  old  canal  of  Alexandria 
which  communicates  with  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile  at  Foua, 
and  which  has  been  called  the  Canal  Mahmoud,  in  honour  of  the  then 
reigning  sultan.  The  depth  of  the  Lake  Mariout  varies  from  14  feet 
in  its  northern  part  near  Alexandria  to  4  and  3  feet  towards,  its 
southern  extremity.  To  the  westward  the  lake  forms  a  long  shallow 
projection,  running  nearly  as  far  as  the  tower  of  the  Arabs,  and  is 
separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  [ALEXANDREIA.] 

BIRMA,  or  the  BIRMAN  EMPIRE,  of  which  other  names  are- 
Burma,  Brahma,  Buraghmah,  Boman,  Barma,  and  Varma,  called  also 
the  kingdom  of  Ava,  extends  over  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
surface  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  contains  more  than 
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double  of  the  are*  of  Great  Britain.  It  lies  between  15°  45'  and 
88*  N.  Ut.,  98°  and  99*  E.  long.,  and  is  conjectured  to  contain  about 
184,000  square  mile*.  But  its  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  are 
imperfectly  known,  and  they  may  extend  perhaps  beyond  the  limit* 
here  given.  The  length  of  this  country  from  the  western  mouth  of 
the  river  Irawaddi  to  its  source  in  the  country  of  the  Bor  Khamti, 
may  be  about  950  miles.  Its  width  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  24° 
•mounts  at  an  average  to  220  miles,  but  to  the  north  of  it  only  to 
180  miles.  In  this  estimation  Upper  Lao  is  not  taken  into  account 
which  between  21°  80'  and  23*  N.  lat  extends  perhaps  100  mile* 
farther. 

Surfate  and  Hydrography. — The  Bit-man  empire  hasabout  240  miles 
of  sea-coast  along  the  Oulf  of  Martaban,  extending  from  the  Cape  of 
Kyai-kami  near  the  British  settlement  of  Amherst  in  Martaban,  to 
Cape  Negrais,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Aracan  Mountains. 
The  whole  of  this  coast  is  low,  marshy,  and  broken  by  at  least  20 
considerable  channels  of  rivers  or  arms  of  the  sea. 

The  Birman  territory  is  divided  from  the  British  province  of 
Antnan  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  by  Europeans  the  Aracan 
Mountains,  but  by  the  natives  Anaupectau-meaw  (Anupectu-mew)  or 
the  Great  Western  Range ;  also  Yeomadong,  or  Romapokung  Mount- 
ains. It  begins  at  16°  N.  lat  with  Cape  Negrais  (Negraglia  of 
Sangermano),  called  by  the  Bit-mans  Modaen,  and  extends  in  a 
northern  direction  with  a  slight  bend  westward  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Aracan,  about  21°  N.  lat.  The  southern  part  of  it 
extending  from  16°  to  18°  between  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddi  and 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  presents  one  continued  ridge  of  craggy  rocks  of 
a  moderate  height,  whose  bare  cliffs  of  a  reddish  colour  generally 
rise  abruptly  from  the  sea-shore.  This  portion  of  the  range  is 
called  by  the  Binnans  Modaen  Garit,  from  the  Birman  name  of  Cape 
Negrais.  To  the  north  of  18°  N.  lat.  the  mountains  recede  farther 
from  the  shore,  and  separate  the  level  country  of  Aracan  on  the  west 
from  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi.  In  this  tract  the  mountains  rise  to 
a  greater  height,  and  between  20°  and  21°  N.  lat.  the  highest  summits 
are  thought  to  attain  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Their 
western  slope  towards  the  plains  of  Aracan  and  the  Gulf  of  Bengal 
is  very  rapid;  but  to  the  east  they  descend  in  terraces  formed  by 
three  or  more  lateral  ridges  of  less  height,  which  however  present 
rapid  declivities  on  the  east  and  west. 

Three  mountain  passes  traverse  the  Anaupectau-meaw  Mountains, 
and  connect  Birma  with  Aracan.  The  most  southern  called  the 
Ton(,'ho  Pass  leads  from  Padaong  Mew  on  the  Irawaddi,  18°  84', 
to  Tongho  in  Aracan,  19°  15'  N.  lat.  The  highest  point  of  the  pass 
is  4692  feet  above  the  sea,  and  many  parts  of  it  are  so  difficult  that 
it  cannot  be  travelled  by  beasts  of  burden.  The  eastern  ridges  are 
commonly  covered  with  bamboo  jungle,  but  on  the  western  declivities 
there  are  extensive  forests  of  lofty  trees.  The  second  pass  connects 
Sembeghewn,  on  the  Irawaddi,  20°  40'  N.  lat.,  with  Aeng  in  Aracan 
19*58'N.  lat,  and  is  hence  called  the  Aeng  Pass,  but  sometimes  the 
Nairiengain  Pass,  from  a  small  stockade  erected  on  the  highest  part  of 
it.  The  Binnans  used  it  as  a  military  road  to  Aracan,  and  rendered  it 
pamable  for  beasts  of  burden  by  building  bridges  over  the  precipices 
and  cutting  away  the  rocks  in  many  places.  Before  the  occupation 
of  Aracan  by  the  British,  a  considerable  commerce  was  earned  on 
by  means  of  this  road.  The  third  mountain  pass  begins  likewise  at 
Sembeghewn  and  leads  to  Talak  in  Aracan,  20°  10'  N.  lat. ;  by  this 
pass  the  Birmans  entered  Aracan  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  that 
country.  But  it  seems  that  they  did  not  use  it  afterwards,  probably 
because  that  which  leads  to  Aeng  presented  less  difficulties. 

To  the  north  of  21"  N.  lat.  the  mountains  appear  to  decrease  con- 
siderably in  height,  hut  at  the  same  time  they  divide  into  several 
range*,  running  mostly  north  and  south,  and  occupying  a  considerable 
tract  of  country.  This  rugged  highland  which  extends  between  and 
along  the  upper  branches  of  the  Aracan  River,  the  Surmah  or  river 
of  Silhet,  and  some  tributaries  of  the  Kyan-Duayn,  a  branch  of  the 
Irawaddi,  U  inhabited  by  savage  nations  which  are  independent  of 
Birma  and  not  subject  to  any  of  the  princes  protected  by  the  British. 
The  principal  of  these  tribes  are  the  Kookis,  and  on  that  account 
this  country  is  called  the  highland  of  the  Kookis.  It  has  not  been 
ascertained  how  far  the  authority  of  the  Birmese  emperor  extends 
into  this  region. 

Thus  far  the  western  boundary  of  the  Birman  empire  is  formed 
by  mountain  ranges.  The  remainder  from  24°  N.  lat.  up  to  the 
Nagas  Mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Asam,  is  bounded  by  the 
territories  of  the  Raja  of  Munipoor  a  prince  who  has  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  British,  and  whose  country  extends 
eastward  as  far  u  the  Nampagna  River,  a  branch  of  the  Kyan-Duayn, 
which  constitutes  the  boundary  line  of  the  Birman  empire  in 
this  part. 

The  northern  extremity  of  Birma  U  again  separated  by  mountain 
ranges  from  the  neighbouring  country.  The  ranges  called  1'atkoi  or 
Poapuo  Mountains  which  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  the  still  higher 
LanirUn  Mountain*  divide  it  from  Asam  and  the  countries  along  the 
Upper  Brahmaputra.  In  the  high  summit*  whence  the  Brahmaputra 
descends  to  the  west,  are  the  sources  of  the  Irawaddi,  which  river 
•Mjrwith  great  propriety  be  called  the  river  of  Birma,  as  all  the 
countries  drained  by  it  and  its  tributaries  belong  to  that  empire. 
wHh  the  angle  exception  of  the  southern  part  of  Munipoor. 
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The  Irawaddi  is  said  to  rise  about  50  miles  from  Manchi,  a  town 
of  the  Bor  Khamti,  between  27°  and  28°  N.  lat  The  river  soon 
issues  from  the  mountains,  and  enters  a  plain  or  rather  an  extensive 
valley,  occupied  by  the  Bor  Khamti.  The  country  here  forms  a 
perfect  level,  partly  cultivated,  and  partly  studded  with  clumps  of 
trees  and  bamboos,  and  intersected  by  a  number  of  rivulets.  The 
Irawaddi  opposite  the  town  of  Manchi  is  80  yards  broad,  and  fordable. 
The  plain  on  its  banks  is  1855  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  the  country  of  the  Bor  Khamti  the  Irawaddi  continues  its 
southern  course  through  three  degrees  of  latitude  to  Bhanmft,  and 
traverses  countries  about  which  we  have  scarcely  any  information.  It 
would  seem  that  high  mountain  ranges  frequently  close  uixm  it,  nud  at 
other  places  plains  of  considerable  extent  border  its  bunks.  Such  on 
its  western  side  ore  the  Samokhtura  Mountains  and  the  plain  of 
Mungkung,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Mungkung  River  far  to 
the  west  The  mountain  ranges  are  partly  in  possession  of  the 
Singfos,  a  powerful  mountain  tnbe  which  also  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  mountains  south  of  Asam,  and  everywhere  maintains 
its  independence  in  the  mountain  fastnesses.  The  ranges  which 
divide  this  portion  of  Birma  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan 
seem  to  be  exceedingly  rugged,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
traversing  them  have  always  frustrated  the  attempts  of  the  Chinese 
to  conquer  the  countries  along  the  Irawaddi.  From  Manchi  to 
BhanmS  the  river  falls  in  the  course  of  about  350  miles  1800  feet, 
being  at  the  latter  place  only  500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  accounts 
for  the  river  being  unnavigable  for  the  greater  part  of  that  distance, 
except  for  small  canoes. 

Hhanmo  is  a  place  of  some  note,  being  the  principal  market  for 
Chinese  goods,  which  are  brought  to  this  town  on  horses  and  asses. 
Below  Bhanm6  the  river  suddenly  turns  to  the  west,  but  soon 
resumes  its  southern  course,  and  thus  continues  to  a  few  miles  east 
of  Amarapura.  The  river  flows  in  this  tract  through  a  valley  of  no 
great  breadth,  the  mountains  inclosing  it  on  each  side,  and  frequently 
advancing  to  the  very  banks  of  the  river,  especially  on  the  east 
Between  Bhanmo  and  Amarapura  the  river  is  only  navigable  for 
small  trading  boats. 

Above  Amarapura  the  Irawaddi  begins  to  decline  to  the  south- 
west, and  from  that  town  it  runs  in  a  western  dirivti.m  fur  m-urly 
100  miles  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kyan-Duayn.  With  the  change 
of  the  river  the  face  of  the  country  is  changed.  Issuing  from  the 
narrow  valley  it  enters  a  very  wide  one,  or  rather  a  plain.  Along 
its  banks  and  especially  on  the  southern  side,  the  level  country 
extends  for  many  miles,  in  some  places  to  80  miles,  and  cv. -n  th.-n  is 
not  bounded  by  high  mountains,  but  by  moderate  bills,  which  increase 
in  height  as  they  recede  farther  from  the  river.  Considerable  purl  ions 
of  this  plain  are  covered  by  the  inundations  of  the  river  in  the  wet 
season.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  the  hills  ore  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  banks,  and  here  the  ground  is  impregnated  with 
muriate  of  soda  and  with  nitre,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
extracted.  To  the  north  of  these  hills  is  the  Lake  of  Nandagando, 
which  extends  in  length  from  south  to  north  above  30  miles ;  the 
country  about  it  presents  an  unduliting  surface.  At  a  considerable 
distance  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kyan-Duayn  River  the  hills  cease, 
and  an  open  slightly-undulating  country  extends  to  its  banks  and 
beyond  them.  This  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  seems  to 
be  the  most  fertile  and  most  populous  part  of  the  Birman  empire, 
and  offers  at  the  same  time  the  most  easy  communication  with  its 
internal  provinces.  The  Irawaddi  opens  an  easy  access  to  the  north 
as  well  as  to  the  south ;  and  its  two  greatest  tributaries,  the  Myit-nge1 
and  the  Kyan-Duayn,  with  the  provinces  lying  east  and  north-west 
of  the  principal  valley.  The  seat  of  government  has  for  a  long  time 
been  fixed  in  this  central  part  of  the  empire,  and  here  are  the  four 
capitals,  Ava,  AxARAPUBA,  Sagaiug  (Zagain),  and  Monchabo. 

The  Myit-ng<<,  or  '  Little  River  (so  called  in  comparison  with  the 
Irawaddi),  rises  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  ruus  a 
little  to  the  west  of  south,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Irawaddi, 
probably  for  more  than  800  miles.  In  this  course  it  drains  an 
elevated  but  wide,  fertile,  and  well-peopled  valley,  in  which  its 
waters  are  employed  to  irrigate  the  cultivated  lauds.  Arrived  at 
the  parallel  of  Ava,  where  it  is  still  about  80  miles  from  the  capital, 
it  suddenly  turns  to  the  west,  and  continues  generally  in  that 
direction  to  its  mouth.  Near  its  entrance  into  the  Irawaddi  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern  retains  the  name 
of  Myit-nge' ;  the  western  is  called  Myit-tha.  On  the  island  formed 
by  these  two  branches  of  the  Myit-ngd  the  city  of  Ava  is  built  near 
the  mouth  of  the  eastern  or  principal  branch,  which  at  this  place  is 
from  150  to  200  yards  broad  and  very  deep.  This  branch  is  considered 
as  the  proper  port  of  Ava,  and  a  considerable  number  of  war-boats  are 
always  stationed  there. 

Ava  is  called  by  the  natives  Angwa,  meaning  a  fish-pond,  because 
the  town  was  erected  on  a  place  where  such  i  ii.mil  h.id  formerly 
been.  This  name  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Hindoos  ami  Mul/ivs 
into  A  wo,  and  by  Europeans  again  into  Ava ;  but  in  all  public 
writings  it  bears  the  name  of  Ratnapura,  or  the  city  of  the  Pearl. 

Ava  consists  of  an  inner  town  or  city  and  an  outer  town.  The 
city  occupies  the  north-east  angle  of  the  whole,  and  extends  nearly 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Myit-ngd  River.  The  outer  town  lies  to  the 
south-west  of  the  city.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall 
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154  feet  high  and  10  feet  in  thickness,  with  innumerable  embrasures 
about  the  distance  of  five  feet  from  each  other ;  on  the  inside  of  the 
wall  there  is  thrown  up  a  bank  of  earth,  forming  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  The  ditch  round  this  wall  is  inconsiderable,  and 
during  all  the  dry  season  fordable  in  every  part.  The  Myit-nge'  on 
the  east  face  forms  a  considerable  defence  on  that  side.  The  city  is 
inclosed  by  a  separate  wall,  which  is  better  constructed  than  the 
one  already  noticed.  The  ditch  on  the  south  and  west  faces  of  it  is 
also  broader  and  deeper  and  not  fordable ;  the  east  side  is  defended 
by  the  Myit-nge,  and  the  north  by  the  Irawaddi.  It  is  mostly 
occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  Rung  d'hau,  or  hall  of 
justice,  the  Lut  d'hau,  or  council  chamber,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
habitations  of  a  few  courtiers  of  distinction.  All  these  buildings 
are  situated  in  a  square,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  well-built 
wall  about  20  feet  in  height ;  and  on  the  outside  of  this  wall  and 
at  no  great  distance  is  a  teak-wood  stockade  of  the  same  height  as 
the  wall. 

The  circumference  of  Ava  round  the  walls  and  excluding  the 
suburb.3  is  about  5^  miles.  In  general  the  houses  are  mere  huts 
thatche'l  with  grass.  Some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefs  are 
constru  ted  of  planks  and  tiled  ;  there  are  probably  in  all  not  half 
a  dozen  houses  constructed  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Poor  as  the  houses 
are,  they  are  scattered  over  the  extensive  area  of  the  place,  but 
some  large  quarters  are  wholly  destitute  of  habitations.  There  are 
in  the  town  elever.  markets  or  bazaars,  composed  of  thatched  huts 
and  sheds,  but  well  supplied  with  commodities.  Paltry  as  the  town 
is,  it  has  a  splendid  and  imposing  appearance  at  a  distance,  which  it 
owes  to  the  great  number  of  temples,  all  surmounted  by  tall  white 
or  gilded  spires. 

The  town  of  Ava,  which  twice  before  had  been  the  capital  of  the 
Birman  empire,  became  so  a  third  time  in  1822  :  its  population  in 
1826  was  about  25,000.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  March,  1839;  and  the  seat  of  government  was  then 
transferred,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  Monchabo. 

The  town  of  Sagainy,  or  Zakkain,  which  was  once  the  seat  of 
government,  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Irawaddi,  directly 
fronting  Ava.  The  river  is  at  this  place  1 050  yards  wide.  On  the 
river-face  the  town  has  a  brick  wall,  which  extends  for  about  half  a 
mile :  the  height  of  this  is  not  above  ten  feet ;  but  it  has  a  terre- 
pleine,  a  parapet,  and  embrasures,  like  the  wall  of  Ava.  On  the 
land  side  there  are  no  defences  whatever.  The  town  extends  along 
the  Irawaddi  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  its  depth  towards  the 
hills  is  very  inconsiderable.  It  consists  of  mean  houses,  thinly 
scattered  among  gardens  and  orchards.  On  the  site  of  the  town 
and  its  environs  there  are  innumerable  temples,  ruinous,  old  or 
modern,  which  give  it  a  striking  appearance  from  a  distance. 

Afokiobo,  commonly  called  by  Europeans  Monchabo,  is  about  52 
miles  N.W.  from  Ava,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  western 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Nandagando.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  a  place 
of  considerable  traffic  and  population.  In  1756  Alompra,  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  made 
Moksobo  his  capital,  and  gave  it  the  Pali  name  of  Ratna-sinha,  or 
the  Pearl  Lion,  or  Lion  of  Pearls. 

Below  the  town  of  Ava  the  Irawaddi  is  a  majestic  river,  with  a 
breadth  in  some  places  extending  to  four  miles  and  upwards,  but  it 
is  commonly  divided  into  many  channels  by  sandy  and  uninhabited 
islands,  which  are  inundated  when  the  water  of  the  river  rises  to 
its  greatest  height.  Near  the  place  where  the  river  declines  to  the 
gouth-west  begins  an  extensive  island,  called  Ala-kyun,  or  '  Middle 
Islands,'  which  extends  for  many  miles  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Kyan-Duayn  with  the  Irawaddi.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands 
in  the  river,  high  and  not  exposed  to  inundation,  and  consequently 
well  cultivated  and  inhabited.  Opposite  this  island,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Irawaddi,  is  the  town  of  Yandabo,  where  the  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Birmans  and  the  English  in  1826. 

The  Kyan-Duayn,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Irawaddi,  drains  a  vast  extent  of  country,  its  further  branches  rising 
in  the  Patkoi  and  the  Samokhtura  Mountains,  where  these  two  chains 
meet  the  Langtan  Mountains.  The  numerous  streams  which 
descend  from  these  ranges  unite  in  a  country  called  Hukhung,  which 
seems  to  be  a  largo  fertile  plain,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 
Hukhung  lies  between  26"  and  27°  N.  lat.  The  river  formed  in  this 
plain  receives  the  name  of  the  Tmui,  and  passes  afterwards  through 
a  nearly  unknown  mountainous  country  in  a  narrow  vale,  till  near 
25°  N.  lat.  it  enters  a  wider  valley,  and  unites  with  the  Nampagna, 
which  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  course  constitutes  the  boundary- 
line  between  Birma  and  Munipoor.  After  this  junction  the  country 
on  the  river  begins  to  resemble  an  undulating  plain,  especially  on 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here  called  the  Ninyihi. 
On  the  western  banks  the  country  belongs  to  Munipoor,  and  is 
ranch  more  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  even  mountainous.  South  of 
24°  N.  lat.  Birma  extends  on  both  banks  of  the  Ningthi,  which  is 
here  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Kongba,  or  river  of  Munipoor, 
which  comes  from  the  west.  This  latter  river  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Ningthi  for  about  200  miles  from  north  to  south,  but  then 
mi'l'l-Tily  turning  to  the  east  breaks  through  the  chain  of  the 
Danghii'hilU  nnd  unites  with  the  Ningthi.  After  this  junction  the 
rtrer  begins  to  be  called  Kyan-Duayn,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  at  no 


great  distance  from  its  banks,  rises  a  range  of  hills,  the  Danghii 
hills,  or  Gnambeandong,  which  are  of  moderate  height  but  very 
barren  and  bleak.  The  level  country  on  its  eastern  banks  extends 
to  a  considerable  distance,  is  in  general  well  peopled,  and  contains 
extensive  tracts'  of  cultivated  ground.  It  is  bounded  eastward  by 
an  undulating  country,  which  becomes  hilly  only  near  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  of  Nandagando.  The  Kyan-Duayn  in  the  wet  season  is 
a  considerable  river,  but  in  the  dry  season  its  mouth  is  not  more  than 
200  yards  wide.  The  whole  of  its  course  probably  exceeds  600  miles. 

From  its  confluence  with  the  Kyan-Duayn  the  Irawaddi  continues 
in  general  its  south-western  direction,  but  with  numerous  bends  on 
both  sides,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sembeghewn,  where  it  turns  to 
the  south,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  the  town  of  Padaong 
Mew.  Hence  it  runs  to  the  south-east,  and  after  a  few  miles  passes 
the  promontory  of  Kyaok-ta-ran,  and  enters  the  low  countries  which 
form  its  delta.  This  promontory  lies  on  the  boundary  between  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  The  population,  which  north  of 
it  consists  principally  of  Birmans  or  Mranmas,  is  to  the  south  of  it 
almost  entirely  composed  of  Talains  and  Karians.  In  this  part  of 
its  course  the  river  sometimes  expands  to  a  width  of  three  or  four 
miles,  and  at  other  places  it  narrows  to  600  or  800  yards.  At  the 
more  narrow  places  it  is  commonly  very  rapid,  and  the  navigation 
is  also  rendered  difficult  in  the  dry  season  by  numerous  shoals  and  a 
few  ledges  of  rocks  which  traverse  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

The  valley  of  the  Irawaddi,  south  of  its  confluence  with  the  Kyan- 
Duayn,  to  the  town  of  Melloon  (south  of  20°  N.  lat.),  is  in  its 
general  aspect  hilly  and  very  uneven,  but  the  hills  rise  to  no  great 
height,  at  least  not  near  the  river,  and  are  in  many  places  separated 
by  tracts  of  flat  country,  which  in  some  places  are  extensive  and  well 
cultivated.  South  of  Melloon  the  hills  approach  nearer  the  river, 
and  often  form  its  banks.  They  are  in  most  places  covered  with 
forest-trees  of  considerable  size,  among  which  teak -trees  abound. 
Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  narrow  flat  tracts  which  here  and  there 
separate  the  hills  from  the  river. 

The  most  remarkable  place  in  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi 
is  Pnghan  or  Pagliam  Mew  (north  of  21°  N.  lat.),  which  according  to 
Birman  chronology  was  the  seat  of  government  for  above  1200  years. 
It  contains  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  remains  of  antiquity 
in  the  Birman  dominions.  The  ruins  extend  for  at  least  eight  miles 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  extend  in  some  places  as  far  as  three  or 
four  miles  from  its  bank.  In  this  space  the  number  of  temples  is  quite 
surprising.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and  in  varioxis  states  of  preservation 
Some  have  been  restored,  and  are  still  used  as  places  of  worship ; 
others  are  tolerably  complete,  though  neglected  ;  but  many  are  mere 
ruins,  and  a  considerable  number  are  heaps  of  mouldering  brick. 

Farther  to  the  south  (about  20°  30'  N.  lat.)  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Irawaddi  offer  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon — the  famous 
wells  of  petroleum,  which  are  situated  near  a  village  called  Re-nan- 
khyaung,  about  three  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  wells, 
which  are  stated  to  be  about  300  in  number,  occupy  altogether  a 
space  of  about  16  square  miles.  The  country  here  is  a  series  of 
sand-hills  and  ravines.  The  hills  are  either  covered  with  a  thin  so^l 
or  altogether  bare,  the  trees  which  are  sparingly  scattered  over  them 
not  rising  more  than  20  feet  in  height.  The  pits  from  which  the 
petroleum  is  obtained  are  artificial  perpendicular  shafts,  from  200  to 
300  feet  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pits  the  liquid  seems  to  boil, 
either  from  the  emission  of  gaseous  fluids  or  from  the  escape  of  the 
oil  itself  from  the  ground.  The  oil  is  drawn  from  them  by  common 
earthen  pots.  When  taken  out  of  the  well  it  is  of  a  thin  watery 
consistence  but  thickens  by  keeping,  and  in  cold  weather  it  coagulates. 
It  has  a  pungent  aromatic  odour.  Immense  quantities  of  this  oil  are 
annually  consumed  in  the  Birman  empire.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  burning  in  lamps  and  smearing  timber  to  protect  it  against  insects, 
especially  the  white  ant,  which  will  not  approach  it.  The  quantity 
exported  is  trifling. 

The  country  near  the  petroleum  wells  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
petrified  wood  and  its  fossil  bones.  The  petrified  wood  is  abundantly 
scattered  over  the  whole  country  between  Prome  and  Ava.  It  is 
commonly  beautifully  silicified,  and  displays  most  delicately  the 
structure  and  fibres  of  the  living  plant.  The  fossil  bones  are  confined 
as  it  seems,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Wesmasut,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  petroleum  wells.  They  are  imbedded  in  the 
sandy  hills,  and  consist  principally  of  the  remains  of  mastodons, 
alligators,  deer,  and  the  rhinoceros. 

The  most  important  place  on  the  Irawaddi  between  the  mouth  of 
this  river  and  the  capital  of  the  Birman  empire,  is  Prome,  called  by 
the  Mohammedans  Pron,  whence  the  European  name  derives  its 
origin,  the  Birmans  call  it  Pri  (pronounced  Pyi).  It  is  a  thriving 
town,  about  two  miles  in  circuit,  defended  by  a  brick  wall,  stockade, 
and  ditch.  Outside  the  fortifications  are  several  suburbs,  and  the 
hills  to  the  southward  are  crowned  with  pagodas.  Around  the  town 
are  gardens  and  rice-grounds.  The  British  took  Prome  in  1825  ;  and 
again  in  1852.  A  place  lying  about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Prome  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the  Birman  government, 
at  an  epoch  which  begins  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  consist  of  a  broad  earthen  wall,  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height.  The  area  contains 
no  relics  of  antiquity,  and  is  overgrown  with  trees. 
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The  promontory  of  Kyaok-ta-ran,  which  forms  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of 
one  of  the  offaeU  of  the  Aracaii  Mountains.  Nearly  opposite  to  it 
rises  another  chain  of  hills  of  rery  moderate  elevation,  which  however 
in  it*  progress  to  the  east  increases  in  height,  and  forma  a  range 
which  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards.  The 
higher  portion  of  these  mountains,  called  the  Oalladcet  Mountains, 
extends  in  an  eastern  direction  probably  to  the  banks  of  the  Setang 
River.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  range  but  its  geographical  position  ; 
nor  are  we  better  acquainted  with  the  country  extending  to  the 
north  of  this  chain  up  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  occupying 
the  central  parts  of  the  southern  portion  of  Birma,  between  18°  ana 
22°  N.  lat,  and  the  rivers  Irawaddi  and  Salucn.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  country  of  secondary  and  tertiary  formation,  and  to  constitute 
a  kind  of  uneven  table-land  of  very  moderate  elevation.  It  is  said  to 
have  in  general  a  very  sterile  soil,  consisting  mostly  of  sand  or  gravel, 
and  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  Perhaps  the  valleys  along  the  rivers 
form  an  exception.  The  hills,  which  cover  the  whole  surface  and  are 
commonly  low,  rise  to  a  considerable  height  in  only  a  few  places. 
A  conical  mountain,  called  Poupa,  several  miles  to  the  east  of  Pughan, 
is  thought  to  attain  on  elevation  of  above  5000  feet.  Crawfurd 
thinks  that  the  ranges  visible  from  Ava  to  the  south-east  exceed  the 
mountains  of  Aracan  in  height  ;  and  Sangermano  states  that  the 
Karians,  who  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Tongo  or  T.iunii,  have 
been  able  to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  Birmons  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses  ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  this  portion  of  the 
Birman  territories  contains  extensive  mountain  ranges. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Birman  empire  is  a  low  level  country, 
without  any  hills.  It  comprehends  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddi  and  all 
the  extensive  tract  which  spreads  from  its  eastern  branch  to  the 
banks  of  the  Setang  River.  Hamilton  estimates  the  southern  line  of 
the  delta  at  135  miles,  the  western  at  145  miles,  and  the  eastern  at  11  J 
miles.  It  contains  more  than  10,000  square  miles,  and  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  The  country  east  of  it  may  extend 
over  a  tract  of  nearly  the  same  area  ;  and  thus  this  level  country, 
constituting  the  chief  part  of  the  province  of  Pegu,  contains  above 
20,000  square  miles. 

The  Irawaddi  enters  the  lowlands  near  18°  N.  lat.,  where  it  throws 
off  a  great  number  of  branches  of  various  magnitudes,  watering  a 
large  extent  of  country,  and  affording  a  convenient  internal  naviga- 
tion, to  which  there  are  few  parallels  in  any  country.  Many  of  these 
branches  reunite  and  divide  again.  The  river  falls  into  the  sea  by 
fourteen  different  channels.  The  three  principal  are  Bossein,  Dalla, 
and  Rangoon,  or  Syrian.  The  Bassein  River,  also  called  Anank 
Khiaun,  that  is,  '  western  channel,'  forms  an  excellent  harbour  near 
the  Island  of  Negrais,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  up  to  the  town  of  Bassein;  farther  upwards  it  is  only 
navigated  by  the  river  barges,  and  this  navigation  extends  in  the  dry 
season  (from  November  to  May)  only  to  Lamena  or  Lemena,  Higher 
up  it  is  a  trifling  stream,  nearly  dry,  and  all  water  connection  with 
the  main  river  is  interrupted  ;  but  after  the  rains  it  becomes  again 
navigable  for  the  river  barges.  This  channel  branches  off  from  the 
main  river  south  of  My-an-aung. 

After  having  thrown  off  the  Boasein  River  on  the  right,  the 
Irawaddi  continues  to  flow  in  a  southern  direction,  but  with 
numerous  windings,  and  sends  off  many  smaller  branches.  At  nearly 
the  same  distance  from  the  sea  and  the  place  whore  the  Bassein 
channel  branches  off,  is  the  second  great  branch  of  the  Irawaddi,  at 
the  village  Yangain-chain-vah,  the  river  here  dividing  its  waters 
between  the  Dallah  and  Rangoon  channels.  The  Dallah  channel 
forms  near  the  sea  numerous  wide  branches,  but  they  ore  not  navi- 
gable, on  account  of  the  bars  before  their  embouchures.  The  Rangoon, 
or  Syrian  channel,  which  is  also  called  the  Asiao  Khiann,  that  is,  'the 
eastern  channel,'  flows  off  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  affords 
in  all  Masons  an  uninterrupted  navigation  into  the  main  river,  being 
from  80  to  150  yards  across,  and  generally  3  or  4  fathoms  deep,  which 
however  on  some  shoals  lessens  to  2|  fathoms,  and  in  the  dry  season 
to  much  leu.  The  advantage*  which  this  branch  of  the  Irawaddi 
offers  for  navigation  have  concentrated  on  its  shores,  especially  at  the 
town  of  Rangoon,  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Birman  empire. 
[RAXoooif.]  In  the  dry  season  the  tide*  ascend  the  branches  of  tin- 
river  to  the  place  where  the  two  principal  branches  meet  at  the 
village  of  Yangain-chain-yah,  but  in  the  wet  season  they  are  observable 
in  the  Rangoon  channel  only  as  far  as  the  village  of  Paulang,  which 
is  many  mUes  farther  down. 

The  distance  from  Rangoon  to  Ava  along  the  river  is  about  600 
miles.  At  the  height  of  the  freshes,  a  war-boat,  proceeding  day 
and  night,  has  been  known  to  go  from  Ava  to  Rangoon  in  four 
days.  In  the  <lry  season,  a  war-boat,  proceeding  in  the  same  manner, 
will  go  from  Rangoon  to  Ava  in  eight  days,  and  in  the  rainy  season 
•• 

Tho  delta  of  the  Irawaddi,  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches,  is  covered 
with  a  thick  forest  of  moderate-sized  trees,  sparingly  interspersed 
with  some  grawy  plains.  Above  tide-reach  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  is  greatly  altered.  The  country  is  covered  with  a  tall 
rushy  grass,  among  which  are  scattered  trees  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet  tiufh,  without  any  underwood.  The  appearance  of  inhabitant* 
and  cultivation  is  extremely  scanty.  Here  and  there  on  the  imme- 
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diate  banks  of  the  river  are  a  few  villages  of  Talain  fishermen ;  and 
farther  off  are  the  Korian  villages,  somewhat  more  numerous,  and 
with  a  few  patches  of  rice-culture.  A*  the  banks  of  the  river  are  a 
foot  or  two  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  this  circum- 
stance might  be  taken  advantage  of  for  watering  the  hind  to  a  great 
extent.  But  irrigation  is  neglected,  and  the  country  is  covered  with 
innumerable  pools,  which  are  often  so  extensive  that  they  might  be 
called  lakes.  In  the  northern  district  of  the  delta,  especially  north 
of  Henzadah,  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  country  is  much  more 
considerable,  and  here  the  water  of  the  river  is  used  for  irrigating 
ti..-  ]•;.  i  .•!•  and*. 

The  country  which  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  delta  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  description.  It  is  drained  by  the  !'.••.,  I:  •.  ,r  and 
the  Setaug.  The  Pegu  River,  which  is  called  l.y  the  natives  Bagoo 
Kioup,  or  '  Pegu  Rivulet,'  has  its  source  in  the  Q&Uadzet  hills,  and 
unites  with  the  Rangoon  branch  of  the  Irawaddi  three  miles  below 
the  town  of  Rangoon.  It  is  navigable  only  a  few  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  town  of  Pegu,  which  advantage  it  owes  wholly  to  the 
action  of  the  tide.  In  the  fair  season  it  is  almost  dry  at  low-water. 
The  Setang  has  its  sources  near  20°  N.  hit,  and  runs  southward  the 
whole  of  its  course,  till  it  empties  ita  waters  into  the  northernmost 
angle  of  the  Bay  of  Martabau.  In  its  lower  course  this  river  is  of 
great  breadth.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  tides  it  is  an  inconsiderable 
stream  ;  and  even  as  low  down  as  the  town  of  Tongo  it  ia  only 
navigable  for  boat*.  It*  mouth  is  confined  by  sand-banks,  and  is 
liable  to  a  dangerous  bore,  which  renders  ita  navigation  impracticable 
for  large  vessels,  and  difficult  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions. 

That  portion  of  the  Birman  empire  which  extends  along  the 
western  banks  of  the  Salucn  River  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  It 
seems  to  be  more  mountainous  than  the  country  along  the  middle 
course  of  the  Irawaddi,  but  to  contain  some  fertile  tracts. 

Of  Upper  Lao,  or  that  portion  of  Birma  which  extends  on  the  left 
bonk  of  the  Solueii  River,  between  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan 
and  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  we  have  so  little  information,  that  we  only 
know  it  to  be  a  mountainous  country, which  however  contains  some 
fertile  and  cultivated  tracts  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers.  It  seem* 
to  be  rich  in  metallic  wealth. 

The  Saluen  River  forms  the  eastern  boundary-line  between  Birma 
and  Siam  and  the  British  province  of  Martaban  for  between  500  and 
600  miles.  The  Saluen,  or  Thaluen,  called  also  Sanluen,  rises  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  Tibet,  in  the  country  of  the  Xou  or  Noui  and  ita 
upper  course  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Nou-kiang.  It  afterwards 
paaaes  through  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  where  it  is  named 
the  Lou-kiang.  Continuing  its  southern  course  it  leaves  China,  and 
divides  the  province  of  Upper  Lao  from  the  remainder  of  the  Birman 
territories,  and  afterwards  forms  the  boundary  Ix'twccn  Siam  and 
Martaban  on  one  side,  and  the  Birman  empire  on  the  other.  This 
river  is  remarkable  for  the  small  number  of  large  bends  and  for  not 
forming  a  delta,  as  is  the  case  with  all  larger  rivers  in  this  port  of  the 
world.  It  is  likewise  less  navigable :  vessels  of  moderate  size  can 
only  come  up  to  the  town  of  Martaban,  anil  with  difficulty  and 
danger.  Small  boats  may  ascend  as  far  as  Ka  Kayet,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Yunzalaen  River ;  but  farther  to  the  north  the  naviga- 
tion in  the  wet  season  is  entirely  interrupted  by  numerous  eddies, 
rapids,  and  cataracts.  About  1 2  miles  north  from  the  town  of  Martaban, 
a  creek,  called  the  Kadachaong,  leads  from  the  Saluen  to  the  Setang, 
and  another  channel  hence  to  the  Pegu  River ;  so  that  there  is  an 
inland  water  communication  between  the  Saluen  and  the  Bassein 
branch  of  the  Irawaddi,  a  direct  distance  of  more  than  200  miles. 
Near  ita  mouth  the  Saluen  is  divided  into  two  branches  by  the 
island  of  Balh,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  about  half 
that  extent  in  average  breadth  :  it  U  noted  for  ita  great  fertility  in 
rice.  The  southern  branch  of  the  Saluen,  between  the  island  of 
Bold  and  the  new  settlement  of  Amherst,  is  seven  miles  across,  and 
the  wider  of  the  two. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  such  an  extensive  country,  which  extends 
over  12  degrees  of  latitude,  must,  of  course,  vary  very  greatly.  In 
the  lowlands  of  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddi  and  generally  throughout 
Pegu  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoon*  divide  the  year  between 
them,  and  hence  there  are  only  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry. 
From  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  July,  or  during  the  south-west 
monsoon,  violent  rains  pour  down  ii'-arly  without  int. Tiiiinmon  ;  and 
at  the  beginning,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  thin  pi-riod,  the  rains  are 
accompanied  with  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning,  and  with 
violent  winds.  These  rains  are  followed  by  an  unsettled  state  of 
weather,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  October.  But  from  this  time 
to  April  the  season  is  perfectly  dry,  except  in  the  month  of  February, 
when  a  little  rain  sometimes  falls.  In  the  mornings  however  thick 
fogs  are  frequent  in  October  and  November. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  and  the  adjacent  hilly  countries 
throe  seasons  are  observed,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  rainy.  The 
cold  Mason,  which  may  be  called  the  winter,  though  it  never  freeze* 
<  ws,  prevails  during  the  two  months  which  precede  the  winter 
solstice  and  the  two  which  follow  it.  The  air  is  dry,  the  nights  and 
morning*  chilly,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  very  moderate;  but  mist* 
are  frequent  in  November  and  December.  This  is  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  season  of  the  harvest  of  rice,  grain,  and 
pulse.  In  March  and  April  it  is  often  very  hot,  and  the  heat  con- 
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tinuea  to  the  month  of  July.  In  May  many  trees  shed  their  leaves, 
but  they  are  instantly  clothed  with  new  ones.  During  the  season  of 
the  heat  the  climate  of  the  lowlands  is  less  warm  than  the  valley, 
because  the  rain  diminishes  the  heat.  In  the  valley  a  little  rain  falls 
in  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  this  rain  is  called  the  first  rain  ; 
but  sometimes  the  rains  do  not  come  on,  and  even  when  they  are 
abundant  they  do  not  continue  long  enough  to  change  the  tempera- 
ture very  much.  During  the  hot  season  the  clouds  are  carried  by 
the  south-west  monsoon  between  the  two  ranges  of  mountains  which 
inclose  the  valley  of  the  river  to  the  hilly  country  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  north,  where  the  moisture  contained  in  them  descends  on  the 
mountains  between  Birma  and  Asam,  and  pours  down  to  the  valley 
of  the  Irawaddl  in  torrents  and  streams,  which  cause  the  river 
to  rise  and  to  inundate  the  lower  tracts  on  its  banks  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  In  some  places  the  difference 
of  the  lowest  and  highest  water-mark  is  not  less  than  32  feet. 
After  the  first  rains  in  May,  two  months  and  a  half  follow  in 
which  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  in  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi.  The 
second  or  great  rains  begin  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  last  to  the 
end  of  October.  They  are  generally  heavy,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  tli-'xe  second  rains  do  not  come  at  all,  or  are  not  sufficiently 
plentiful ,  and  in  such  an  event  scarcity  is  the  natural  consequence. 
During  the  second  rains  the  river  rises  and  falls  several  times ;  but  in 
general  the  waters  are  not  entirely  drained  off  before  the  end  of 
October,  in  whicb  month  the  fair  weather  becomes  settled,  and  the 
agricultural  labours  begin,  as  well  on  those  fields  which  have  only 
the  advantage  of  the  rains  as  on  those  annually  inundated  by  the 
river,  which  by  its  deposits  renders  the  soil  more  fertile. 

In  the  country  of  the  Bor  Khamti,  at  the  most  northern  extremity 
of  Birma,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  during  the  mouth 
of  May  is  from  72°  to  78°  in  the  shade,  and  at  the  hottest  time  of 
the  day  from  84°  to  94°.  The  nights  are  comparatively  cool  and 
pleasant.  From  the  15th  of  October  to  February,  the  weather  is 
clear  and  dry ;  the  weather  is  then  very  variable  and  uncertain  till  the 
rainy  season  commences.  The  heavy  rains  set  in  about  the  15th  of 
June,  and  continue  to  the  15th  of  September. 

MineraU. — Gold  is  obtained  in  Birma  by  washing  in  some  rivulets, 
and  is  said  to  exist  more  abundantly  in  Lao.  Mines  of  silver,  copper, 
and  tin  exist  in  a  district  situated  on  the  confines  of  China,  not  far 
from  Bhanm6.  They  are  worked  by  the  Chinese.  Lead  and  antimony 
are  said  to  exist  abundantly  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Upper 
Lao,  where  they  are  worked,  and  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  brought 
to  Ava.  Iron  is  got  in  several  places. 

Of  precious  stones,  those  of  the  sapphire,  amethyst,  and  ruby  are 
found.  They  are  found  at  two  places  not  far  from  each  other,  called 
Mogaut  and  Kyatpean,  about  five  days'  journey  from  the  capital,  in 
an  east-south-east  direction.  The  stones  are  obtained  by  digging  and 
washing  the  gravel  in  the  beds  of  rivulets  or  small  brooks.  Noble 
serpentine  is  found  in  most  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Iraivaddi,  and 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  Chinese  to  their  own 
country,  where  it  is  used  for  rings  and  amulets.  The  Uru,  a  branch 
of  the  Kyan-Duayn,  produces  a  stone  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
known,  but  for  which  the  Chinese  pay  a  large  price. 

Mines  of  amber  are  worked  on  the  branches  of  the  Kyan-Duayn, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bhanmo.  Coal  seems  to  be  plentiful,  but 
it  is  not  used.  Limestone  exists  in  great  abundance  in  the  mountains 
that  inclose  the  valleys  of  the  Irawaddi  in  the  latitude  of  Ava ;  and  at  a 
place  called  Sakyin,  about  forty  miles  above  Ava,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Irawaddi,  excellent  statuary  marble  is  worked. 

Nitre,  natron,  and  culinary  salt  are  found  in  many  of  the  arid  and 
calcareous  tracts  in  the  upper  provinces,  and  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital.  Natron,  .in  an  impure  state,  is  used  by  the 
natives  instead  of  soap,  a  preparation  with  which  they  seem  to  be 
unacquainted.  Salt  is  extracted  from  some  lakes  in  the  upper 
provinces,  especially  near  Monchabo,  and  from  the  sea-water  in  the 
lower  provinces. 

Vegetable  Produrti,  Agriculture,  <tc. — Among  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  Birman  forests  the  teak  holds  the  first  place.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  low  alluvial  lands  to  which  the  tides  reach ;  but  in 
the  high  lands  beyond  their  influence,  it  seems  to  be  very  generally 
dispersed  throughout  the  country.  The  forest  of  Sarawadi,  situated 
on  the  boundary-line  between  the  low  and  high  lands,  furnishes 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  exported  to  Bengal,  Madras,  and  other 
countries.  The  second  timber-tree  ii  the  Hopcea  odorata  of  large 
size,  and  very  abundant  in  the  lower  provinces,  where  it  is  used  in 
boat-building,  and  the  common  canoes  are  often  made  of  an  entire 
tree  of  it,  hollowed  out.  Another  valuable  timber-tree  is  the 
Jftretiera  robutta,  called  in  India  soondry,  which  grows  in  great 
quantities  and  of  a  large  size  on  the  sea-coast,  and  everywhere  within 
the  inflnence  of  the  tides.  In  the  upper  country  have  been  found 
•even  new  species  of  oak,  many  of  them  fine  forest-trees.  No  trees 
of  the  pine  family  have  been  discovered.  The  bamboo  grows  every- 
where in  the  forests,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  it  grows 
to  an  astonishing  height  and  thickness;  gome  measure  one  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  are  large  enough  to  form  the  principal 
pillam  of  a  house.  The  Mimosa  Catechu  which  afforda  the  catechu  of 
commerce  ri«e»  to  the  height  of  thirty  and  forty  feet,  and  is  found 
generally  in  the  upper  and  lower  countries.  The  dm*  is  obtained  by 


boiling  the  wood  cut  down  into  chips,  and  inspissating  the  produce. 
This  article  is  much  used  in  the  country  and  largely  exported  to 
Bengal.  The  Birman  forests  yield  also  the  varnish  which  is  generally 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  the  lacker  ware  ;  the  best  comes  from  the 
country  of  the  Shans,  and  especially  from  Upper  Lao.  From  the 
forests  of  the  same  country  is  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  stick-lac, 
of  excellent  quality. 

The  following  are  the  objects  of  agriculture  in  Birma :  rice,  maize, 
millet,  wheat,  pulse,  palms,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  two  crops  of  rice  are  generally  obtained, 
and  occasionally  three  ;  the  best  during  the  periodical  rains,  and  the 
others  through  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  return  is  seldom 
above  fifteen  or  twenty-fold.  In  the  delta  and  the  adjacent  alluvial 
countries  only  one  crop  is  got,  immediately  after  the  rains,  which 
frequently  yields  fifty  and  sixty-fold.  Maize  and  millet  are  cultivated 
in  the  higher  lands  as  winter-crops ;  but  neither  produces  in  such 
abundance  as  in  other  countries  ;  maize,  at  the  iitmost,  one  hundred- 
fold. Wheat  is  only  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  but 
though  it  yields  from  forty  to  sixty-four-fold,  and  in  the  worst  soil 
from  ten  to  tweuty-four-fold,  its  cultivation  is  not  much  extended, 
because  the  Binnans  prefer  rice.  The  Sesamum  Indicum  is  very 
generally  grown  throughout  the  upper  provinces,  its  oil  being  used 
in  cookery  as  a  substitute  for  butter;  and  for  the  lamps,  where  petro- 
leum is  high-priced. 

Tea  is  cultivated  in  a  district  about  ten  days'  journey  north-east  of 
Ava.  The  Birmaus  eat  the  leaves  pickled  with  oil  and  garlic. 

Cocoa  and  areca  palms  are  not  frequent ;  but  of  the  palmyra,  or 
Sorasms  JlabeUiformis,  there  are  large  groves  in  the  valley  of  the 
Irawaddi.  Its  wine,  when  inspissated,  gives  a  cheap  but  impure 
sugar,  which  is  universally  consumed,  partly  like  that  of  the  cane  and 
partly  for  the  preparation  of  a  strong  liquor.  The  sugar-cane  forms 
also  an  object  of  agriculture,  but  to  a  small  extent :  the  only  use  made 
of  it  is  to  eat  it  hi  its  crude  state. 

Excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  higher  lands.  Cotton  is  culti- 
vated in  every  part,  but  more  especially  in  the  higher  lands.  There 
are  two  species  of  cotton ;  one  red,  which  is  not  frequent,  and  is  the 
most  esteemed.  The  white  species  has  a  fine  and  silky  texture,  but 
a  short  staple.  At  the  market  of  Dacca,  to  which  large  quantities 
are  brought,  it  fetches  a  higher  price  than  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
Indian  cotton.  Indigo  is  likewise  generally  cultivated,  but  both  the 
culture  and  manufacture  are  rude,  and  the  produce  is  unfit  for 
exportation. 

In  the  upper  provinces  a  species  of  crotalaria  is  cultivated  for 
cordage ;  in  the  southern  provinces  the  rattan  is  the  principal  substi- 
tute for  hemp. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  gardening  and  horticulture.  The  young 
shoots  of  bamboo,  wild  asparagus,  the  succulent  stems  of  a  variety 
of  aquatic  plants  and  uncultivated  arums  are  gathered  and  brought 
to  market.  Few  vegetables  are  cultivated.  Potatoes,  peas,  carrots, 
cabbages,  turnips,  mustard,  cresses,  radishes,  &c.  are  not  known. 
Others  are  little  attended  to,  as  melons,  cucumbers,  the  egg-plant, 
pumpkins,  yams,  sweet  potatoes.  Onions  are  grown  in  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  towards  the  north,  and  especially  in  Lao,  whence  they 
are  imported  into  the  other  provinces.  Capsicum  and  the  betel- 
pepper  are  carefully  cultivated. 

Fruit-trees  are  numerous.  The  most  common  are  the  mango,  the 
orange,  the  pine-apple,  the  custard-apple,  the  jaccax  or  jack-fruit,, 
the  papaya-fig,  and  the  plantain.  A  species  of  mango  called  the 
Marian  bears  a  small  fruit  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  greengage, 
and  is  much  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives,  although  unpala- 
table to  a  European.  It  is  found  only  in  the  lower  provinces,  where 
also  the  pine-apple  grows  in  great  perfection.  Sangermano  enume- 
rates among  the  vegetable  productions  of  Birma,  pepper,  cassia,  and 
a  species  of  nutmeg  of  an'  oval  shape,  and  larger  but  less  aromatic 
than  those  of  the  Moluccas. 

Animals,  Domestic  and  Wild.— The  domestic  animals  are  the  ox, 
the  buffalo,  the  horse,  the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  cat ;  goats  and  sheep 
are  only  kept  as  rarities,  and  a  few  asses  are  brought  from  China. 
The  camel  is  not  known.  Both  oxen  and  buffaloes  are  of  a  large  size, 
and  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes ;  the  buffalo  is  confined  to. 
agricultural  labour,  and  the  ox  to  burden  and  draught.  The  oxen  are 
generally  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  rarely  black.  Before  carriages 
they  run  at  a  quick  pace.  The  horses  rarely  exceed  thirteen  hands 
high  and  are  used  only  for  the  saddle.  Hogs  are  only  useful  as 
scavengers,  and  are  not  taken  care  of,  except  at  Rangoon,  where  they 
are  bred  for  the  consumption  of  foreigners.  Dogs  are  numerous, 
and  rove  about  without  belonging  to  any  body.  The  cats,  like 
those  of  the  Malays,  have  only  a  short  tail,  and  are  excellent 
Tnousers. 

The  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hog,  deer,  oxen, 
and  buffaloes,  the  bear,  otter,  tiger,  leopard,  with  wild  and  civet  cats. 
Elephants  are  very  numerous  in  the  lower  provinces,  where  they  often 
enter  the  rice-fields  and  cause  great  damage.  They  are  not  used  as 
beasts  of  burden;  only  the  royal  family  are  permitted  to  mount 
the  elephant,  and  only  few  are  tamed  :  the  king  has  a  small  number 
of  white  elephants.  The  one-honied  rhinoceros  is  common  in  the 
lower  provinces,  but  probably  less  so  than  the  elephant.  Both  are 
hunted  by  the  Karians.  Stajp  and  deer  are  found  iu  large  herds, 
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and  one  species  is  nearly  as  big  u  an  ox.  Oxen  and  buffaloes  are 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  forest*.  The  royal  tiger,  the  spotted 
leopard,  and  several  species  of  cats  are  numerous.  There  are  neither 
wolves,  jackal*,  foxes,  nor  bysenas  in  Birma ;  and  it  is  said  that  none 
of  the  fenwious  members  of  the  canine  tribe  are  found  in  the 
countries  of  tropical  Asia  lying  east  of  Bengal  Hares  of  a  small  size 
occur  in  the  upper  provinces.  Monkeys,  differing  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour  are  numerous ;  especially  along  the  water-courses  of  the 
Irawaddi  in  the  delta.  The  orang-outan  is  found  in  the  great 
forests  which  lie  between  the  city  of  Pegu  or  Bag6,  and  Tongo  or 
Tanau. 

Of  poultry  a  few  common  fowls  and  ducks  only  are  reared. 
Peacocks  are  very  numerous  in  the  woods  of  the  lower  provinces, 
and  of  fine  flavour.  The  jungle-fowl  is  generally  spread  over  the 
country,  and  two  species  of  pheasants  are  numerous  in  the  lower 
provinces.  Pigeons  abound  everywhere,  especially  wild  ones  of  a 
green  colour.  There  are  also  partridges,  quails,  geeee,  ducks,  and 
snipes.  Parrots  are  numerous,  and  cause  great  damage  to  the  fruit- 
trees.  Edible  swallows'  nests  are  gathered  on  some  small  rocky 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Negrais  and  exported  to  China. 
Many  of  the  land-birds  are  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
plumage.  The  feathers  of  the  blue  jay  are  used  in  China  to  ornament 
the  state  dresses  of  the  mandarins. 

Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  Irawaddi,  and  vast  quantities  of  pressed 
fish,  or  ngapi,  are  prepared.  These  pressed  fish  constitute  a  main 
article  of  the  diet  of  the  Birmans.  In  some  cases  the  fish  is  mashed 
and  pounded,  and  this  description  generally  consists  of  prawns.  In 
the  coarser  sorts  the  pieces  of  fish  are  entire,  half  putrid,  half  pickled. 
They  are  all  fetid  and  offensive  to  Europeans. 

Lizards  are  numerous,  and  some  species  are  used  as  food ;  one 
of  them  especially,  called  padat,  is  not  inferior  to  a  fowl  Alligators 
are  met  with  in  the  channels  of  the  delta,  where  the  water  is  brackish, 
and  in  many  places  where  it,  is  perfectly  salt.  Land  and  water- 
tortoises  are  found  in  several  places,  but  more  especially  in  great 
abundance  on  the  Bassein  branch  of  the  Irawaddi.  Near  the  large 
island  of  Negrais  is  another  island  called  the  Island  of  Turtles,  where 
these  *ninnl«  are  taken  in  immense  numbers  and  exported  to  Pegu 
and  Bengal.  They  are  of  a  great  size,  and  sometimes  weigh  SOOlba. 
Farther  np  is  a  sand-bank  on  which  the  tortoises  deposit  their  eggs  in 
such  numbers  as  to  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  empire.  These  eggs  are  sent  by  boats  to  Bassein  and  Rangoon, 
and  hence  distributed  over  the  country. 

Throughout  the  whole  country,  but  more  especially  in  the  upper 
provinces,  nearly  every  species  of  serpent  is  used  for  food  after  the 
bead  has  been  cut  off.  Leeches  are  a  great  nuisance  ;  some  are  as 
large  as  small  eels,  and  inflict  fearful  wounds  on  the  buffaloes,  which 
are  fond  of  bathing  in  the  rivers.  A  species  of  red  ant  is  eaten  fried,  or 
with  ngapi;  and  a  worm,  which  in  the  lower  provinces  is  found 
in  the  heart  of  a  shrub,  is  considered  such  a  delicacy  that  every 
month  a  great  quantity  is  sent  to  the  capital  to  be  served  up  on  the 
table  of  the  emperor;  it  is  eaten  either  fried  or  roasted. 

Bees  are  wild  in  the  woods,  and  in  such  abundance  that  wax  forms 
a  staple  article  of  commerce. 

Inhalnlantt. — The  nations  that  inhabit  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
countries  of  Asia,  including  Birma,  are  distinguished  by  a  short,  squat, 
robust,  fleshy  figure,  and  by  features  very  different  from  those  of 
Europeans.  The  face  U  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  lozenge,  the 
forehead  and  chin  being  sharpened,  while  at  the  cheek  bones  it  is 
Tory  broad.  The  eyebrows  project  very  little,  and  the  eyes  are  very 
narrow,  and  placed  rather  obliquely  in  the  head,  the  external  angles 
bring  the  highest.  The  nose  is  very  small,  but  has  not  like  that  of 
the  negro  the  appearance  of  being  flattened.  The  apertures  in  tlie 
nostrils,  which  in  the  European  are  strait  and  parallel,  in  them  are 
nearly  circular  and  divergent ;  for  the  septum  narium  being  much 
thicker  towards  the  face  places  them  entirely  out  of  the  parallel  line. 
Their  hair  is  black,  coarse,  lank,  and  abundant.  Even  in  the  warmest 
climate  the  people  hare  not  the  deep  hue  of  the  negro  or  the  Hind",,. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  languages  which  are  spoken  in  the 
Birman  territories  the  inhabitant*  are  divided  at  least  into  five 
nations,  some  of  which  comprehend  many  tribes.  Crawfurd  states 
that  eighteen  different  tribes  or  nations  had  been  enumerated  to  him. 
Wilcox,  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  sources  of  the  Irawaddi  found  in 
the  most  northern  comer  of  the  kingdom  seren  dialects  spoken  in 
Tillages  only  one  day's  journey  apart,  and  differing  so  much  that 
the  inhabitants  of  one  village  could  not  be  understood  by  those  of 
another.  He  also  found  that  the  languages  of  the  Bor  Khamti, 
of  the  Singfos,  and  of  the  Kunungs  were  entirely  distinct  from  one 


The  Birmans,  who  call  themselves  Mranmas  (pronounced  Myanmas) 
or  Brahma*  (pronounced  Brahma*),  occupy  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
between  18*  and  22*  or  28*  N.  lat,  and  extend  from  the  Araoan 
Mountains  to  the  Saluen  River.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  Yo  or 
lo  »nd  thone  of  the  Kyain  anil  Karens  are  only  dialects  of  the  Birman 
language.  The  Yo  inhabit  the  hilly  country  extending  west  of  the 
Danghii  hill*  to  the  mountains  of  the  Kookis :  we  know  very  little  of 
them.  The  Kyains,  who  call  themselves  Koloun,  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Aracan  Mountains,  but  many  of  them  have  settled  in  the  valleys 
on  the  wert  of  the  Irawaddi ;  they  are  a  peaceful  industrious  tribe, 


who  cultivate  the  ground  and  weave  cloth  of  cotton  and  silk.  The 
men  and  women  tattoo  their  faces  all  over  in  lines  mostly  describing 
segments  of  circles.  The  Karens  or  Karians  live  partly  intermixed 
with  the  Peguans  in  the  delta  of  the  Irawaddi,  where  they  call  them- 
selves Play,  and  are  the  most  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
They  occupy  also  the  hilly  and  mountainous  country  on  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Setang,  near  Tongo,  where,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Sangermano,  they  have  preserved  their  independence.  Other 
Karens  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Saluen  north  of  Martaban,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Junzalaen. 

The  Peguans,  who  at  no  distant  time  formed  an  independent  and 
powerful  nation,  seem  at  present  not  to  be  very  numerous.  They 
are  called  Talaius  by  the  Birmans,  and  by  themselves  Moan  :  they 
occupy  nearly  exclusively  the  low  country  between  the  delta  of  the, 
Irawaddi  and  the  Saluen  River.  In  the  delta  itself  they  are  mingled 
with  the  Karens,  but  form  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

The  Shans  are  the  most  numerous  nation  of  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ganges :  they  call  themselves  Tay.  This  nation  is  dispersed  over 
nearly  one  half  of  the  Birman  empire,  and  all  the  tribes  inh 
the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  Lao  belong  to  it.  In  Birma  four  tribes  of 
Shans  are  distinguished  :  the  Lowa  Shan  occupy  Upper  Lao,  the 
Tay  yay,  called  by  the  Birmans  Mrelap-ahan  (pronounced  Myelap 
live  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Saluen  and  extend  north  of  Ainara- 
pura  to  the  Irawaddi,  and  even  to  the  country  on  the  west  of 
that  river.  Their  country  is  called  Ko-Shan-pri  (pronounced 
Ko-sang-pyi),  or  '  the  nine  provinces  of  Shan.'  The  country  to  the 
north  of  them  is  inhabited  by  the  Tay-Loong,  called  by  the  Birmans 
Casi-Shan;  the  Bor  Khamti,  visited  by  Wilcox,  are  only  a  snmller 
tribe  of  these  Casi-Shan.  Another  numerous  tribe  of  the  Shan 
extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Kyan-Duayn  up  to  the  boundary  of 
Munipoor,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  last-named  country  are  likewise 
Shans.  The  Shans  inhabiting  the  country  along  the  Kyan-Duayn  are 
called  by  the  Birmans  Kathu  or  Caai. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire  the  tribes  of  the  Shan  appear 
to  occupy  only  the  plains  and  larger  valleys.  The  mountains  ami  the 
upper  valleys  are  in  possession  of  two  numerous  races  of  mountaineers, 
the  Singfos  and  the  Naga.  The  Singfos  inhabit  the  mountains  which 
skirt  the  Irawaddi  on  both  sides  and  extend  northward  to  the  vale  of 
the  Brahmaputra  in  Asam.  The  Naga  tribes  are  dispersed  over  the 
extensive  mountain  districts  between  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Kyan-Duayn,  and  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  Asam.  They  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  nation  which  under  the  name  of  Kookis  occupies 
the  country  between  Munipoor  and  Chittagong.  The  Singfos  and 
the  Naga  live  in  a  state  of  independence. 

The  Birmans  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  Hindoos  in  civilisation, 
and  still  more  so  to  the  Chinese.  Like  the  Talains  or  Peguans  they 
tattoo  or  stain  the  skin  with  an  indelible  tint,  but  this  practice  in 
confined  to  the  men.  Not  to  be  tattooed  is  considered  a  sign  of 
effeminacy,  and  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  tattooed  more  or  less. 
They  bore  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  making  a  very  large  and  unseemly 
aperture,  into  which  a  gold  or  silver  ornament  is  put,  or  a  piece  of 
wood,  or  a  roll  of  paper.  If  the  aperture  is  not  occupied  a  man  or 
woman  after  smoking  naif  a  cigar  thrusts  the  remainder  into  the  ear 
for  future  use.  They  consume  large  quantities  of  tobacco  in  the  form 
of  cigars ;  and  also  much  betel,  which  they  mix  with  the  arcca  nut, 
lime,  and  a  little  tobacco. 

Their  dress,  though  upon  the  whole  not  unbecoming,  is  much  less 
so  than  the  flowing  and  graceful  garments  of  the  western  nations  of 
India,  Too  much  of  the  body  is  left  naked,  and  the  IV 
are  comparatively  coarse  and  homely.  Umbrellas,  which  are  in 
general  use  among  all  classes,  are  among  the  jiriiieipal  insignia  of 
rank  or  office.  The  colour  of  the  dress  of  the  priests  is  yellow,  and 
it  would  be  deemed  nothing  less  than  sacrilege  in  any  one  else  to  use 
this  colour. 

The  Birmans  are  very  uncleanly  in  their  food.     They  eat  all  kinds 
of  reptiles,  lizards,  iguanas,  and  snakes;  and  as  their  re! 
them  killing  animals  for  food,  they  generally  oat  those  which  hare 
died  of  disease.     Venison  is  the  only  meat  permitted  to  be  sold  in  the 
markets.     The  killing  of  a  cow  is  punished  with  peculiar  severity. 

The  Birmans  are  of  a  gay  character  and  fond  of  amusements,  which 
are  principally  chess,  music,  the  exhibition  of  fire-works,  and  some 
kinds  of  dramatic  representations. 

Manufactunt. — Their  progress  in  the  useful  art*  has  not  been  great. 
All  their  cotton  fabrics  are  coarse  and  high-priced,  and  British  piece- 
goods  are  imported  in  considerable  quantity.  Silk  articles  are  coarse 
and  high-priced  but  durable.  All  the  colours  given  to  these  fabrics 
are  fugitive,  especially  those  of  the  cottons.  Coarse  and  unglazed 
earthenware  is  of  very  good  quality  and  cheap.  Those  known  in 
India  under  the  name  of  Pegu  jars  often  contain  180  gallons ;  but 
the  Birmans  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  making  any  kind  of 
porcelain.  Their  iron  manufactures,  which  are  always  coarse  and 
rude,  consist  of  swords,  spears,  knives,  scissors,  and  carpenters'  tools. 
Muskets,  or  rather  matchlocks,  are  made  at  Ava,  and  the  best  tempered 
swords  are  imported  from  the  country  of  the  Shans.  Brass  ware  is 
not  much  used,  lacquered  ware  being  chiefly  substituted  for  it.  The 
manufacture  of  this  ware  is  very  much  extended,  and  in  this  the 
Uirmans  display  invention  and  taste,  but  the  best  description  i* 
imported  from  Lao.  Gold  and  silver  ornaments  are  manufactured 
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at  the  capital :  some  are  good,  but  in  general  the  jewellery  is  clumsy 
and  rude,  and  inferior  to  that  of  India. 

Education,  Language,  Religion. — In  Birma,  as  among  other  nations 
which  have  embraced  the  religion  of  Buddha,  education  is  in  some 
degree  attended  to.  It  is  a  kind  of  religious  duty  in  the  priests  to 
instruct  youth.  The  monasteries  are  the  only  schools,  and  the  priests 
generally  the  only  teachers.  Education  is  entirely  eleemosynary  :  the 
children  even  live  at  the  kyaongs,  and  the  parents  only  make  occa- 
sional presents  to  the  priests.  The  children  are  instructed  for  about 
six  hours  hi  the  day  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  common  rules 
of  arithmetic.  There  are  few  persons  who  do  not  know  how  to  read, 
"  and  not  many  who  do  not  write.  The  girls  are  instructed  by  the 
priestesses  in  reading,  and  some  also  in  writing,  but  that  is  less 
general. 

Like  the  other  Hindoo-Chinese  nations  the  Birmans  have  two 
languages  and  two  alphabets,  the  vernacular  and  the  foreign,  or  Pali. 
In  the  Birman  language  all  the  words  not  derived  from  the  Pali  are 
monosyllables,  and  even  the  polysyllabic  words  derived  from  this 
source  are  pronounced  as  if  each  syllable  were  a  distinct  word.  There 
is  no  inflexion  of  any  part  of  speech.  Relation,  number,  mode,  and 
time  art-  all  expressed  by  prefixing  or  affixing  certain  particles.  Some 
roots  of  this  language  may  be  converted  into  nouns,  verbs,  or  adjec- 
tives by  a  similar  simple  contrivance.  The  Pali  alphabet  is  very  little 
used,  even  in  their  religious  writings,  for  which  they  have  recourse  to 
the  vernacular  alphabet. 

The  literature  of  the  Birmans  consists  of  songs,  religious  romances, 
and  chronological  histories,  of  which  the  second  class  occupies  the 
principal  rank.  The  Buddhist  religion,  as  it  exists  among  the  Birmans, 
does  not  appear  to  differ  materially  from  that  practised  in  Ceylon, 
Siam,  and  Kamboja.  Among  the  Birmans  neither  the  Christian  nor 
the  Mohammedan  religion  has  made  any  progress. 

Population,— In  Birma  there  is  no  census  of  the  population,  and 
accordingly  there  are  no  exact  data  for  ascertaining  the  amount. 
There  ig  consequently  a  great  difference  in  estimating  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  Symes  carried  it  to  upwards  of  fourteen  millions,  which 
Cox  reduced  to  from  six  to  seven  millions;  and  Crawfurd,  who  has 
been  at  great  pains  in  collecting  information  on  this  subject,  does  not 
rate  the  population  of  the  Birman  empire  higher  than  four  millions, 
or  about  twenty-two  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 

Government,  Taxation,  Ac. — The  sovereign  of  Birma,  who  is  called 
Boa,  is  lord  of  the  life  and  property  of  all  his  subjects.  The  country 
and  people  are  at  his  entire  disposal,  and  the  chief  object  of  govern- 
ment is  his  personal  honour  and  aggrandisement.  No  class  of  inha- 
bitants possesses  hereditary  rights  except  the  Taubwas,  or  Saubwas, 
who  are  the  tributary  princes  of  some  of  the  subdued  nations.  Among 
the  Birmans  themselves  there  is  no  hereditary  nobility.  The  first 
officers  are  appointed  and  dismissed  at  a  nod,  and  neither  their  titles, 
rank,  nor  offices,  and  very  often  not  even  their  property,  can  descend 
to  their  children.  Any  subject  can  aspire  to  the  first  office  in  the 
state,  and  such  offices  in  reality  are  often  held  by  persons  of  very  mean 
origin.  There  is  no  vizier,  or  prime  minister ;  but  the  king  has  two 
councils,  a  public  and  a  private  one,  through  which  the  royal  orders 
are  issued.  The  first  is  called  the  '  lut'-d'hau,'  from  the  name  of  the 
hall  in  which  the  business  is  transacted,  and  consists  commonly  of 
four  officers,  called  '  wun-gyis,'  who  have  the  right  of  deliberating 
and  of  voting,  and  four  of  less  rank,  called  '  wun-dauks,'  who  do  not 
deliberate  or  vote ;  there  are  also  eight  secretaries,  called  '  sanS-d'hau- 
gyis.'  The  privy  council  consists  likewise  of  four  officers,  called 
'  atwen-wuns,'  and  thirty  secretaries.  Whatever  emanates  directly 
from  the  king  is  first  discussed  in  the  privy  council  and  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  lut'-d'hau. 

For  internal  administration  the  country  is  divided  into  provinces, 
these  into  townships,  the  townships  into  districts,  and  the  districts 
into  villages  and  hamlets,  and  every  one  of  these  divisions  has  its 
political  head.  The  governor  of  a  province  is  called  '  myo-wun,'  his 
first  officer  '  re-wun,'  who  is  his  deputy,  and  then  follow  the  '  ak'hwon- 
wun,'  or  collector  of  taxes,  and  the  '  akaok-wun,'  or  collector  of 
customs. 

The  Birmans  have  no  standing  army,  nor  is  there  any  distinction 
between  the  civil  and  military  classes,  or  between  civil  and  military 
employments.  As  the  sovereign  is  considered  the  lord  of  all  his 
subjects,  every  male  adult  is  obliged  to  become  a  soldier.  In  case  of 
a  war  all  persons  able  to  bear  arms  are  brought  together  through  the 
agency  of  the  local  office™,  by  an  order  of  the  lut'-d'hau  ;  and  they 
•erve  under  the  same  leaders  as  when  dwelling  in  their  own  districts 
or  townships.  The  troops  have  no  regular  pay,  but  are  armed  and 
fed  at  the  public  expense.  An  army  thus  composed  cannot  be  long 
kept  together,  and  a  defeat  or  difficulty  is  almost  sure  to  disperse 
them.  This  accounts  for  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  numerous 
armies  which  the  Birmans  have  brought  into  the  field  in  their  cam- 
against  the  British.  In  their  contests  with  the  English  they 
have  displayed  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  the  construction  of  field-works, 
but  they  seldom  knew  how  to  defend  them. 

In  Fiirum  then;  in  no  land-tax;  but  the  sovereign  being  considered 
as  the  lord  of  nil  the  inhabitants  assigns  the  labour  of  the  peasants 
or  cultivators  to  his  favourites  and  public  officers  instead  of  stipends 
and  salaries,  or  appropriates  them  to  the  expenses  of  public  establish- 
ment*, such  as  the  war-boats,  the  elephants,  4c.  Those  to  whom  the 


townships  or  villages  are  assigned  in  this  way  assess  the  cultivators 
at  their  discretion,  usually  by  levying  a  kind  of  capitation-tax,  which, 
according  to  circumstances,  is  taken  either  in  money,  in  kind,  or  in 
services.  This  manner  of  taxing  the  country  is  exceedingly  oppres- 
sive, and  whenever  such  high  persons  are  in  favour  at  court,  the 
cultivators  have  no  resource  against  oppression  but  to  abandon  the 
lands,  and  to  take  refuge  in  some  other  place.  Hence  the  decay  of 
established  towns  and  villages  and  the  rise  of  new  ones  is  a  thing  of 
yearly  occurrence. 

The  lords  of  the  laud  make  yearly  offerings  to  the  king,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  these  offerings  amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  income 
derived  from  the  grant.  These  oiferings  constitute  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  king's  revenue.  The  remainder  arises  from  a  tax 
on  the  petroleum,  the  ngapi,  salt,  and  teak-timber,  besides  the  customs 
on  the  merchandise  exported  and  imported,  the  former  paying  five 
per  cent,  and  the  latter  ten  per  cent.  Crawfurd  thinks  that  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  king  does  not  exceed  25,0002.  per  annum.  But  his 
expenses  are  still  less,  as  no  public  officer  receives  any  fixed  money 
salary.  The  principal  officers  are  paid,  as  already  stated,  by  assign- 
ments of  land,  or  more  correctly  by  an  assignment  of  the  labour  and 
industry  of  a  given  portion  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  inferior  ones 
by  fees,  perquisites,  and  irregular  emoluments.  Money  therefore  is 
seldom  paid  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  unless  for  the  personal  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sovereign.  In  extraordinary  cases,  as  for  instance  if  a 
war  be  undertaken,  an  extraordinary  contribution  is  levied  on  the 
people. 

The  circulating  medium  consists,  for  small  payments,  of  lead ;  in 
the  case  of  larger  ones,  of  gold  and  silver,  and  chiefly  of  the  latter; 
but  there  is  no  coin  of  any  of  these  metals.  The  money  must  be 
weighed  and  generally  assayed  at  every  payment.  Silver  may  be 
considered  as  the  standard,  and  gold  is  about  seventeen  times  as  dear. 
Lead  fluctuates  according  to  its  market  value.  The  weighing  and 
assaying  of  the  metals,  which  is  done  by  a  class  of  brokers  called 
'  poe-za,'  causes  an  expense  or  loss  of  two  and  a  hah'  per  cent,  at  every 
disbursement. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  considerable,  the  different  portions  of  the  empire  producing  several 
things  which  are  not  found  in  others.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast 
and  the  lower  country  take  to  the  capital  and  the  upper  provinces 
rice,  salt,  ngapi,  dried  fish,  and  foreign  commodities.  The  Shans  bring 
to  Ava  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  some  raw-silk,  varnish,  stick-lac,  ivory, 
bees-wax,  lacquer  ware,  swords,  gold,  lead,  and  tin ;  and  take  in  return 
the  articles  brought  from  the  lower  provinces,  especially  salt,  ngapi, 
and  dried  fish.  Ava  sends  to  the  lower  provinces  petroleum,  saltpetre, 
lime,  paper,  lacquered  ware,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  iron,  cutlery, 
some  brass-ware,  catechu,  palm-sugar,  &c. 

The  internal  commerce  is  much  facilitated  by  the  easy'water-com- 
munication,  especially  in  the  lower  country,  where  the  numerous 
branches  and  channels  of  the  Irawaddi,  together  with  the  Pegu  River 
and  the  Setang,  render  the  transport  of  commodities  so  easy  that 
roads  are  nearly  unknown.  The  hilly  country  northward  possesses 
these  advantages  only  so  far  as  it  approaches  the  Irawaddi  or  Kyan- 
Duayn.  In  this  part  roads  are  numerous,  and  the  merchants  travel 
for  security  in  caravans,  as  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  The  trading  vessels 
used  on  the  Irawaddi  for  the  transport  of  commodities  are  commonly 
small,  not  exceeding  10  or  15  tons  burden ;  but  larger  vessels  are  also 
used,  some  of  which  may  be  100  tons. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Birmans  is  limited  to  that  with  China 
carried  on  overland,  and  to  that  with  the  nations  who  visit  the  ports 
of  the  country.  The  traffic  with  China  is  considerable,  and  entirely 
carried  on  by  the  Chinese,  who  come  in  great  numbers  to  the  annual 
fairs  of  Bhanm6  and  Mide".  Bhanm6  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irawaddi,  and  seems  to  be  .a  considerable  place.  Mide"  is  a  small  town 
about  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ava.  This  traffic  resembles  that 
between  China  and  Russia  at  Kiachta  and  Maimatchin.  The  caravan 
arrives  at  Ava  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  is  stated  to  be  six 
weeks  in  travelling  from  Yunnan.  The  commodities  are  brought  on 
small  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  The  principal  fair  is  at  Bhanm6,  and 
few  traders  come  to  Ava.  The  articles  imported  from  China  are 
copper,  orpiment,  or  yellow  arsenic,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  iron-pans, 
brass-wire,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver,  gold  and  gold-leaf,  earthenware, 
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is  raw-silk,  which  is  worked  up  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 
The  exports  from  Birma  consist  of  raw-cotton,  ornamental  feathers, 
edible  swallows'  nests,  ivory,  rhinoceros  and  deer  horns,  sapphires, 
and  noble  serpentine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  British  woollens.  Raw- 
cotton  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  article.  The  average  amount 
is  stated  to  be  not  less  than  14,000,000  Ibs.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
export  and  import  trade  with  China  is  estimated  at  from  400,0002.  to 
700,0002. 

The  navigation  of  the  Birmans  does  not  generally  extend  beyond 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  The  places  visited  by  their  vessels  are  Chitta- 
gong,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta ;  Madras  and  Masulipatain,  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel ;  and  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and  a  few  places  in  Sumatra. 
Many  foreign  vessels,  especially  British,  American,  and  Chinese,  visit 
the  harbour  of  Rangoon.  The  articles  exported  (seaward  are  teak- 
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wood,  terra  J«i»mica  or  catoohu,  stick-lac,  bees-wax,  ivory,  raw-cotton, 
orpiment,   gold,   *ilvrr.   rubies,   sapphires,  and    horses.      The   most 
important   article    in    teak-timber,   which  is   principally   can 
Calcutta.     Haw-cotton  goes  to  Dacca,  and  U  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
fine  muslins. 

The  principal  article*  imported  at  Rangoon  are  cotton  piece-goods, 
from  Grv.it  Britain,  Bengal,  and  Madras ;  British  woollens ;  iron,  steel, 
quicksilver,  copper,  cordage,  borax,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
fire-anus,  coarse  porcelain,  English  glass-ware,  opium,  tobacco,  cocoa 
and  areca  nuta,  sugar,  and  spirit*.  After  cotton  piece-goods  the  most 
important  articles  are  areca  and  cocoa-nuts.  [RANGOON.]  Bassein 
formerly  was  a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  and  some  European 
nations  had  factories  established  there,  but  since  the  foundation  of 
Rangoon  it  has  lost  all  its  commercial  importance. 

Jlulory. — In  the  18th  century,  when  the  Portuguese  navigators 
became  acquainted  with  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Gauges,  it  was  divided  into  four  kingdoms — Aracan,  Ava,  Pegu,  and 
Siam.  The  Birmese  who  inhabited  the  kingdom  of  Ava  were  previously 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Pegu,  but,  supported  by  the  Portuguese,  they 
shook  off  the  yoke  and  became  independent  Nearly  a  century  after- 
wards, in  1 740,  war  broke  out  afresh,  the  Peguans  defeated  the  Birmese, 
entered  the  capital  and  took  their  king,  Douypdy,  prisoner  (1752). 
But  the  Birmese  though  defeated  were  not  subdued.  Alompra,  a  man 
of  obscure  birth,  at  the  head  of  a  few  partisans  defeated  detach- 
ments of  the  Peguans  in  several  engagements,  and  his  forces  increasing 
with  his  success  he  marched  upon  Ava  and  recovered  it  in  the  autumn 
of  1753.  Following  up  his  success  he  pursued  the  Peguans  into 
their  own  territories,  took  and  plundered  their  capital,  and  extended 
his  conquests  even  into  Siam.  Alompra  died  in  1760  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son  Hanedodjz  Pra,  who  reigned  but  four  years. 
His  brother  Chembuan  succeeding,  took  the  Siamese  capital  in  1766, 
but  was  unable  to  maintain  possession  of  such  distant  acquisitions. 
In  the  following  year  ho  defeated  a  Chinese  army  of  50,000  men,  which 
had  been  sent  to  annex  his  kingdom  to  the  Celestial  empire.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  quelling  the  revolts  of  the 
Peguans  and  in  harassing  the  Siamese.  In  1774  he  conquered  Cassay 
(now  called  Hunipoor),  and  it  continued  to  be  part  of  the  Birmese 
dominions  till  the  treaty  of  Yandabo  in  1826,  when  it  was  rendered 
independent  of  Birma.  Chembuan  died  in  1776,  and  left  a  powerful 
empire  to  his  son  Chegusa,  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  debauchery,  who, 
after  reigning  about  six  years,  was  murdered,  and  succeeded  by  his 
uncle  Hinderadjz  Pra.  This  prince  was  devoted  to  astronomical 
studies,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Amarapura.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  he  subdued  Aracon,  but  failed  iu  his  attempt 
upon  Siam  and  the  Siamese  island  of  Jankseylon,  or  Salang,  a  fine 
wooded  island,  containing  tin  mines,  lying  south  of  the  Mergui 
Archipelago  and  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca. 
A  peace  concluded  between  Birma  and  Siam  in  1793  put  the  former 
in  possession  of  the  province  of  Tennasserim.  In  1810  the  conquest 
of  Salang  was  effected.  Minderadjz  died  in  1819  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson.  During  the  first  years  of  the  new  reign  some 
predatory  inroads,  not  supposed  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Birmese 
government,  were  made  upon  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  1823  some  Bntish  soldiers  were  slain  and  some  British 
subjects  imprisoned.  The  court  of  Ava  when  called  to  account 
threatened  to  invade  Bengal,  and  soon  put  the  throat  in  execution. 
War  followed  of  course,  disastrous  in  every  respect  to  Birma,  which, 
after  many  defeats,  lost,  by  the  treaty  of  Yandabo  (signed  in  1826), 
Aracs/i  and  the  Tennasserim  Provinces,  now  incorporated  with  the 
territory  of  BritUh  India.  A  refusal  to  satisfy  some  claims  of  British 
merchant*  at  Rangoon  brought  a  squadron  of  British  war-ships  into 
that  harbour  in  January  1852.  A  supposed  want  of  respect  to  the 
British  commodore,  on  the  part  of  the  viceroy  of  Rangoon,  led  to 
immediate  hostilities ;  the  coast  of  the  delta  was  blockaded,  the 
batteries  of  Rangoon  demolished,  and  the  river  entered  by  force. 
Soon  after,  the  Governor-General  of  India,  dispatched  a  land-force 
under  General  Godwin,  which  in  the  course  of  the  year  stormed 
lUrUban  and  Bassoin,  and  captured  Pegu  and  Promo,  to  which  town 
the  war-steamers,  under  Captain  Tarleton,  made  their  way.  All  this 
was  effected  with  little  loss  from  the  enemy ;  but  the  climate  was 
very  fatal  to  the  sepoys.  Prome  was  retaken  by  the  Birmese  by  a 
sur]iri»e,  but  recovered  by  General  Godwin  on  the  9th  of  October  with 
the  loss  of  one  man.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India  the  province  of  Pegu,  containing  an  area  of  about  22,000  square 
miles,  and  including  the  whole  of  the  Birmese  coast  and  the  delta  of 
the  Irawaddi,  was  formally  annexed  to  British  India.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  the  emperor  either  abdicated  or  was  dethroned,  and  his 
successor,  though  willing  to  make  peace,  refused  to  sign  a  treaty 
recognising  the  annexation  of  Pegu.  The  unhealthinem  of  the 
climate  presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  permanent  occupation  of 
Ptfu  by  the  British,  even  if  it  were  desirable  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
(8 vines' s  and  Crawford's  Smbauia  to  Ava;  Cox's  Kota  ;  Sanger- 
maoo's  Dncription  of  (Iu  Bttmute  Empire;  Wilson's  Hutory  of  tht 
Bwmar  War  ;  Hamilton,  in  Aiiaiic Ratarchti  and  Edinb.  PhUot.  Jour- 
nal; Wilt-ox,  in  A  italic  Rnearchct.) 

M I  \  i ;  1 1 A  M,  Warwickshire,  a  manufacturing  and  market-town, 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union,  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham  and  hundred  of  Hemlingford,  is 


situated  on  the  small  rivers  Rea  and  Tame,  on  n  narrow  projection  of 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  county,  in  52*  29'  N.  lat,  1'  55'  W. 
long.,  distant  23  miles  N.W.  from  Warwick,  109  miles  N.W.  from 
London  by  road,  and  112  miles  by  the  London  and  North- Western 
railway.  The  municipal  borough,  established  by  royal  charter  in  1838, 
is  co-extensive  with  the  parliamentary  borough  ;  it  is  governed  by  16 
aldermen  and  48  councillors,  of  whom  one  U  mayor,  and  returns  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  The  population  of  Birmingham 
borough  in  1841  was  182,922 ;  in  1851  it  was  232,841.  The  living  is 
a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Birmingham  Poor-Law  Union,  which  coincides  with  the  parish,  con- 
tains an  area  of  2876  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  173,878. 
Aston,  one  of  the  manufacturing  suburbs  of  Birmingham,  is  also  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  which  comprises  five  parishes  and  town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  29,960  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
66,851. 

Designation  and  Ifittory. — The  name  of  Birmingham  has  been 
spelled  in  many  different  ways,  the  chief  of  which  are  Btrmynyekam, 
Burmyngham,  Byrmyngham,  Bromteycham,  Brumvycheham.  It  has 
indeed  been  asserted  that  the  name  has  been  spelled  in  a  hundred  and 
fifty  different  ways.  The  two  extremes,  however,  of  the  modes  of 
spelling  and  pronouncing  it,  appear  to  be  Bromwycham  and  Jier- 
mynyc/iam  ;  but  it  is  not  now  known  which  of  these  two  is  the  more 
correct 

Birmingham  has  from  a  remote  time  been  a  market-town,  and  to 
some  extent  the  seat  of  manufactures.  IU  vicinity  to  the  Stafford- 
Hhiro  iron-mines  and  the  forest  of  Arden,  probably  led  to  the  smelting 
of  iron  by  means  of  charcoal.  The  iron  being  prepared  on  the  spot, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  colony  of  artificers  would  settle  here, 
and  that  they  would  early  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  the  material. 
During  the  Heptarchy  the  manor  appears  to  have  been  a  possession 
which  gave  dignity  and  consideration  to  its  holders,  who  resided  in  a 
castle  or  mansion  near  the  cluster  of  buildings  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  town. 

Though  the  seat  of  industry  and  the  simpler  mechanical  arts,  the 
progress  of  Birmingham  was  for  many  centuries  slow,  and  its  produc- 
tions, from  the  difficulty  of  transit,  circulated  within  a  limited  district 
A  considerable  extension  of  its  manufacturing  operations  appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  17th  century,  when,  on  the  restoration  of 
Charlea  II.,  a  fondness  for  metal  ornaments  was  introduced  from 
France,  where  the  exiled  king  and  his  adherents  had  long  resiiK'il  ; 
and  Birmingham  took  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  the  glittering 
trifles  which  the  taste  of  the  age  demanded. 

The  operation  of  the  Corporation  and  Five  Mile  Acts,  and  other 
arbitrary  laws,  favoured  the  progress  of  the  town.  The  consequence 
of  these  enactments  was  the  ejection  from  cities  and  t>oroughs  with 
chartered  privileges  of  many  individuals,  who  settled  in  this  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  town,  and  brought  with  them  accessions  of 
capital  and  industry. 

Except  the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  Birmingham  contains  no 
edifices  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  black-and-white  half-timW 
houses  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  which  are  numerous  in  the 
older  part  of  the  town,  in  the  suburb  of  Deritend,  and  in  a  line  of 
street  referred  to  by  Leland  as  in  his  time  forming  '  the  beauty '  of 
the  place. 

Birmingham  has  not  been  the  scene  of  any  important  historical 
events.  It  continued  from  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Saxon  family  on  which  it  conferred  a  name.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  last  De  Birmingham  was  convicted  of  felony 
and  lost  his  inheritance  through  a  plot  laid  by  Dudley,  afterwords 
duke  of  Northumberland,  who  soon  obtained  the  manor  for  himself. 
On  the  Duke's  attainder  it  lapsed  to  the  crown,  and  was  given  by  Queen 
Mary  in  1556  to  Thomas  Marrow  of  Berkswell  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick. It  has  since,  by  purchase  and  marriage,  changed  hands  several 
times.  The  market-tolls,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  manorial 
rights,  were  purchased  a  few  years  ago  for  12,500/.  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Street  Acts,  and  are  held  by  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town. 

In  the  year  1643,  the  inhabitants,  who  hod  taken  a  decided  part  on 
the  popular  side  by  seizing  the  royal  carriages  and  maltreating  the 
attendants,  and  by  supplying  large  numbers  of  sword-blades  to  the 
Parliamentary  troops,  while  they  refused  to  execute  orders  given  by 
the  commissaries  of  the  Royal  army,  were  visited  by  Prince  Rupert, 
the  nephew  of  the  king,  with  a  body  of  8000  men.  A  sharp  skirmish 
took  place,  attended  by  the  loss  of  several  lives  on  both  sides,  and  the 
destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town  by  fire.  A  spot  of 
ground  near  the  entrance  from  Oxford,  has  since  borne  the  name  of 
Camphill,  indicating  the  place  where  the  prince  halted  the  night  1 
he  forced  his  passage  through  the  town.  Birmingham  suffered  great 
injury  from  a  serious  riot  which  occurred  in  1791. 

The  simple  form  of  municipal  government  which  existed  when 
Birmingham  was  an  obscure  village,  remained  unchanged  until  1838, 
though  the  forms  of  manorial  authority  had  gradually  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  demands  of  an  increasing  community.  During  the  long- 
continued  non-residence  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  the  bailiffs  had 
gradually  assumed  an  importance  to  which  their  actual  official  duties 
did  not  entitle  them.  The  municipal  charter  of  1838  has  assimilated 
the  government  to  that  of  other  large  towns. 
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Site,  Aspect,  Streets,  <Cv. — The  parish  of  Birmingham,  though  extend- 
ing on  the  north  and  west  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town,  is 
smaller  than  the  agricultural  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  in 
form  an  irregular  quadrangle,  elongated  east  and  west,  about  8  miles 
in  circuit,  and  contains  2810  acres.  The  town  covers  the  whole  eastern 
half  of  the  parish,  and  extends  its  lines  of  building  to  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  parish  of  Aston.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  their 
private  residences  in  the  parish  of  Edgbaston.  The  borough  of  Bir- 
mingham has  a  circuit  of  21  miles,  an  area  of  8420  acres,  100  miles  of 
street,  and  40  miles  of  suburban  road. 

Birmingham  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  England,  and  in  its 
vicinity  we  find  the  watershed  which  separates  the  streams  that 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Trent  from  those  which  belong  to  the  basin 
of  the  Severn.  The  river  Rea,  a  remote  branch  of  the  Trent,  is  about 
310  feet  above  high  water  in  the  Thames  at  London — taken  at  a  point 
close  to  Birmingham.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  varied,  the  streets 
geu«r,i!ly  lying  on  a  declivity,  which  facilitates  the  cleansing  of  the 
town,  and  contributes  to  its  general  health.  The  prevalent  geological 
character  of  the  neighbouring  country  is  the  new  red-sandstone,  with 
beds  of  clay  and  gravel  superimposed.  Large  plots  of  ground  in  the 
environ.-!  have  been  long  divided  by  their  proprietors  into  small  gar- 
dens, which  are  let  at  the  rent  of  one  and  two  guineas  per  annum. 
Many  of  these  are  profitably  occupied  by  artisans.  This  appropriation 
of  the  land  is  however  fast  diminishing,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  town. 

Birmingham,  from  the  nature  of  its  staple  employments,  is  neces- 
sarily a  dirty  town  ;  but  the  improved  processes,  the  great  change  in 
the  nature  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  local  police  arrangements,  all 
tend  to  lessen  the  evil.  Ita  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  place  suddenly 
and  greatly  improved  ;  the  streets  lately  altered  or  erected  are  wide, 
and  the  buildings  are  good.  There  are  no  cellar-dwellings,  but  there 
are  upwards  of  2000  small  courts,  containing  about  50,000  inhabitants. 

Birmingham  is  supplied  with  water  from  various  sources.  The 
stratification  of  the  district  is  full  of  water,  and  this  supplies  a  large 
number  of  private  wells  and  pumps.  There  are  also  several  public 
wells  and  pumps,  from  which  water  is  obtained  by  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants.  There  are  private  water-carts,  which  retail  water  to  the 
poorer  inhabitants  ;  and  there  is  a  public  water-company,  which  sup- 
plies about  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  a  day,  three  days  in  the  week. 
The  Water- Works  Company  was  established  in  1825.  The  principal 
reservoir  is  at  Aston  juxta  Birmingham,  and  has  an  area  of  747,000 
square  feet ;  the  water  is  admitted  into  it  from  the  river  Tame ;  there 
is  no  filter-bed,  but  the  water  passes  through  large  canvass  strainers. 
Near  this  reservoir  are  two  lifting-engines  of  90-horse  power  each, 
which  force  the  water  into  an  upper  reservoir,  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  at  an  elevation  of  252  feet  above  the  river.  All  the  conduit- 
pipes  are  of  iron.  Birmingh,-nn  is  chiefly  lighted  by  the  Birmingham 
Gas-Light  and  Coke  Company,  but  in  part  by  the  Birmingham  and 
Staffordshire  Company.  Fuel  is  cheap  in  Birmingham,  from  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  town  to  the  colliery  district  of  South  Staffordshire. 

There  are  no  less  than  eight  governing  bodies  within  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Birmingham,  all  having  local  authority  in  respect 
to  the  improvement,  &c.  of  the  town.  They  are — the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration ;  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Commissioners  of  Birmingham ; 
Deritend  and  Bordesley ;  and  Duddeston-cum-Nechells,  respectively ; 
the  Highway  Surveyors  of  Deritend,  Bordesley,  and  Edgbaston, 
respectively  ;  and  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  These  bodies  can 
seldom  co-operate  in  any  plan  for  the  general  drainage  and  sanitary 
improvement  of  the  town.  There  are  a  few  public  baths  at  Birming- 
ham. Those  at  Lady-well  Spring  are  19  in  number,  and  cost  4000Z. 
Smith's  Baths,  in  George  Street,  Balsall  Heath,  were  opened  in  1846; 
and  there  is  an  establishment  of  a  similar  nature  in  Hunter's  Lane. 
There  are  two  public  cemeteries  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town. 

Buildings  and  Institutions. — Till  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century  there  was  only  one  church  in  Birmingham,  that  of  St.  Martin's, 
which  was  erected  at  a  very  early  date,  and  is  still  standing,  but  is 
disguised  externally  by  a  covering  of  brickwork,  and  internally  by 
coatings  of  plaster  and  numberless  ornaments  of  dubious  character. 
The  spire,  which  is  of  lofty  elevation  and  good  proportions,  is  still 
unchanged.  The  interior  contains  many  curious  monuments,  among 
which  those  of  the  Lords  de  Birmingham  were  restored  in  1846. 
St.  Philip's  church,  built  in  1719,  is  adorned  with  an  enriched  tower 
of  considerable  height,  surmounted  with  a  dome  and  a  cupola. 

« if  the  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Established  Church 

which  have  since  been  erected,  St.  Mary's,   St.  Bartholomew's,  St. 

list  church,   St.  George's,    St.   Peter's,  St.  Thomas's,  All 

hop  Kyder's,  St.  Matthew's,  St.  Mark's,  St.  Luke's,  St. 

.-•n'fl,  St,  Andrew's,  several  of  which  were  originally  chapels  of 

ease,  have  had  parochial  districts  assigned  to  them,  parcelled  out  from 

ntire  parish  of  Birmingham ;  St.  James's,  Ashted,  St.  John's, 

II.  rit.  ,,,1  (tlie  foundations  of  which  date  from  the  14th  century),  and 

Holy  Trinity  Chapel,  Bordesley,  are  chapela  of  ease  to  the  parish  of 

Aston.     JSiriniiiKiintn   probably  contains  about  100  places  of  worship, 

i  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  and  the  remainder 

t..i    \V>:'l.<\;in    Mi.flioih  '1  -,    lii'l"|>cn<leuts,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and 

liters.     Of  these  one  of  the  most  recent  is  a  Presbyterian 

:i,   built   in    1849;   it  is  lighted  principally  from  the  roof.     A 

holio  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Chad,  erected  from  the 

BIT.  vol..  i. 


designs  of  Mr.  Pugiu,  was  opened  in  1841.  The  front  is  about  70  feet 
wide,  and  is  divided  by  buttresses  into  three  compartments ;  the 
centre  contains  the  entrance,  with  a  spacious  window  over  it,  and  a 
gable  above.  Each  of  the  other  compartments  has  a  lofty  window, 
above  which  are  towers  which  flank  the  gable,  with  two  belfry- 
windows  on  each  side.  One  of  these  towers  is  surmounted  with  a 
spire,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  150  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
arched  portal  is  divided  by  a  central  pillar,  enriched  with  carving. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  consists  of  nave, 
side  aisles,  transepts,  choir,  and  two  lateral  chapels.  The  pulpit  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  oak  carving,  brought  from  a  church  in  Bel- 
gium. The  choir  is  divided  from  the  nave  and  transept  by  a  rich 
screen  of  open  work,  18  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  rood-loft  with  a 
crucifix.  On  either  side  of  the  choir  beyond  the  screen,  is  a  range  of 
ancient  carved  stalls  of  elaborate  design,  the  workmanship  of  the  1 4th 
century,  brought  from  Cologne;  and  immediately  over  them  are 
screens  of  panel-work,  surmounted  by  perforated  tracery.  Opposite 
to  the  church  is  a  building  for  the  residence  of  the  bishop  and  officiat- 
ing clergy  :  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  and  character  of  similar 
structures  in  the  15th  century.  Besides  the  bishop's  apartments, 
there  are  a  chapel,  library,  dining-hall,  and  audience-room,  all  fitted 
up  in  the  style  of  the  15th  century. 

There  is  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Birmingham,  situated 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cathedral  and  palace  just  described, 
but  similar  to  them  in  general  architectural  character.  It  contains, 
besides  apartments  for  the  sisters,  a  chapel,  oratory,  cloisters,  refec- 
tory, cells,  and  cemetery.  Attached  to  the  convent  is  a  building  called 
the  House  of  Mercy,  in  which  poor  destitute  young  women  are 
boarded,  clothed,  and  provided  with  work  until  situations  can  be 
obtained  for  them  as  domestic  servants. 

At  the  head  of  the  educational  establishments  of  Birmingham  is 
the  Royal  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  and  chartered  by  Edward  VI. 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  free  to  sons  of  inhabitants  of  Bir- 
mingham and  contiguous  parishes.  It  has  an  income  from  endow- 
ment of  about  8000?.  ayear.  Ten  exhibitions  are  provided,  of  501.  each, 
tenable  for  four  years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  Grammar  school 
is  under  a  head  and  a  second  master,  with  14  other  teachers ;  the 
number  of  free  scholars  in  1852  was  450  ;  of  boarders,  15.  There  are 
also  8  elementary  schools,  containing  1000  children  (boys  and  girls), 
under  the  inspection  of  the  head  master.  The  original  school-buildings 
were  taken  down  in  1707,  and  others  erected  in  their  stead.  After 
standing  a  century  and  a  quarter,  these  were  taken  down ;  and  by 
virtue  of  powers  conferred  by  a  chancery  decree  and  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament obtained  in  1831,  the  present  beautiful  structure  was  erected 
in  1 835,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Barry.  It  stands  in  New  Street,  in 
the  best  part  of  the  town.  It  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  is  constructed  of  Derbyshire 
stone.  The  dimensions  are — length,  174  feet;  depth  of  wings,  125 
feet ;  height,  60  feet.  The  building  is  quadrangular  in  form,  with  an 
entrance  through  a  spacious  and  highly-ornamented  porch.  The 
front  fa9ade  consists  of  seven  windows,  divided  by  buttresses,  adorned 
with  pinnacles,  and  richly  decorated.  The  interior  is  commodiously 
fitted  up  for  the  requirements  of  a  large  school.  The  cost  of  this 
structure  was  40,0001.  The  trustees  received  in  1849  nearly  80,000?. 
for  property  in  Birmingham,  required  for  various  railway  works 
within  the  town. 

The  Blue-Coat  school  was  founded  in  1722  by  subscription  among 
the  inhabitants,  assisted  by  a  grant  of  a  site  for  the  school  and  some 
surrounding  land  from  Lord  Digby,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  and  others.  The  annual  revenue,  exceeding  20001.,  is 
applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  school,  at  which  about  160 
children  of  both  sexes  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  professed  by  the 
Church  of  England ;  they  are  entirely  clothed,  lodged,  and  boarded. 
A  number  of  children,  varying  from  10  to  20,  distinguished  by  green 
clothing,  are  also  kept  in  this  school  from  the  proceeds  of  an  endow- 
ment left  in  1690  by  George  Fentham,  a  mercer  of  the  town. 

The  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietary  school,  in  the  Hagley 
Road,  is  a  neat  structure  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  Independents  in 
1838  established  a  college  at  Spriughill  near  Birmingham,  which  is  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  London.  It  is  for  training  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  is  under  the  care  of  three  tutors.  The 
income  from  endowment  is  about  5001.  a  year.  The  number  of 
students  in  1852  was  21.  Queen's  College,  established  by  royal  charter 
in  1843,  is  situated  nearly  opposite  the  town-hall.  This  institution 
is  established  for  giving  a  medical  and  surgical  education ;  and  the 
lectures  qualify  for  examination  for  the  diplomas  of  the  University  of 
London,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries. There  is  accommodation  for  70  resident  students,  who  wear 
the  ordinary  undergraduate's  costume.  In  1846  this  college  was 


Legal  and  Theological  professorships  have  been  established.    The  build- 
ing is  in  the  Tudor  or  late  perpendicular  style. 

Oscott  Roman  Catholic  College,  near  the  northern  margin  of  the 
town,  is  a  very  fine  building.  It  was  built  under  Mr.  Pugin's  direc- 
tion. The  college  is  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  is  in  the  late 
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perpendicular  style.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  front  Is  a  square- 
headed  gateway,  over  which  in  a  lofty  bay  window ;  the  wing*  exhibit 
numerous  square-headed  window*  and  guble-roofc.  The  college  baa, 

'.  oratories,  refectories,  vestries,  studies,  dorn 
•\.|  nil  the  requirements  for  a  Roman  I'atholic  college. 
lino  accommodation  for  about  150  student*,  besides  sin 
profeworv  Ac.     Tin-  length  of  the  principal   front  is  150  f. 
tower  in  the  centre  in  i  ii.     The  interior  if  generally 

bat  the  chnp-d   if  richly  decorated,  glittering  with 

in  gold  nml  colours.      It  is   IU'2  feet   liy  •'•'  feet,  »n<l   . 
mmie  curious  specimens  of  onk-carving,  and  three  stained  windows  by 
Warrington  of  I.<HH|»M. 

There  are  in  Birmingham  numerous  charitable  inBtitut  ions,  which  are 
well  managed  and  liberally  supported.  These  include  several  hospitals, 
infinnarit •»,  dispensaries,  asylums,  nnd  almshouses.  Among  them  may 
be  named  the  General  Hospital,  whose  funds  are  assisted  by  the  cele- 
brated triennial  musical  festivals,  now  held  in  the  town-hall ;  the 
Queen's  Hospital,  Holloway  Head  ;  the  Dispensary ;  a  Magdalen  insti- 
tution ;  an  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  a  Lying-in  Hospital,  Ac. ;  and 
a  great  variety  of  minor  associations  for  supplying  clothing  nnd  other 
comfort-^  to  the  necessitous  poor. 

There  are  two  public  subscription  libraries.  The  most  important 
is  in  Union  Street ;  it  contains  nearly  80,000  volumes,  of  which  about 
4000  are  medical.  It  was  projected  in  1779  and  remodelled  in  1782 
by  Dr.  Priestley.  The  other,  called  the  New  Library,  was  established 
in  1796,  and  contains  about  7000  volumes.  An  attempt  was  made  at 
the  commencement  of  1 852  to  establish  a  public  library  under  the  Act 
18  ft  14  Viet.  cap.  65,  but  it  was  not  successful,  the  votes  of  the  rate- 
payers being  584  against,  and  only  363  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 

In  Benriett's-Hill  is  a  news  room,  built  in  the  Doric  style  from  tin- 
designs  of  Messrs.  Rickmnn  and  Hutchinsou.  The  Society  of  Arts 
ami  ( Jovernment  School  of  Design,  near  the  town-hall,  has  a  bold  and 
lofty  Grecian  portico.  The  large  exhibition-room  in  the  int. 
of  a  circular  form,  52  feet  in  diameter ;  and  adjoining  it  are  smaller 
rooms  for  the  reception  of  casts,  marbles,  ftc.  The  formation  of  this 
institution  was  in  great  part  due  to  Sir  Robert  Lawley,  who  in  1821 
presented  a  collection  of  casts  moulded  from  the  Klgin  marbles.  The 
School  of  Design  had  490  students  in  April  1851  ;  of  these  159  were 
females.  The  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Artiste  are  in  Upper  Temple 
Street.  The  Odd  Fellows  Literary  Institute  linn  n  new  building  in 
Temple  Street,  built  in  the  Vencto-Italian  style.  There  was  a 
mechanics  i  nt  Birmingham  for  many  years,  but  it  never 

flourished ;  and  on  it«  abandonment  a  polytechnic  institute  was 
founded,  for  popular  lectures,  classes,  library,  Ac. 

The  Town-Hall,  appropriated  for  musical  festivals,  assemblies, 
meetings,  ftc.,  is.  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Grammar  School, 
the  fluent  building  in  Birmingham.  It  is  a  peristylnr  composition,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  presenting  ranges  of  columns  along  each  side. 
The  proportions  were  taken  from  those  of  the  temple  of  JupHer  Stator 
at  Rome  :  the  material  is  Anglesey  marble.  There  is  a  rusticated 
basement,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet,  and  pierced  with  doors 
and  windows.  On  this  basement  the  body  of  the  building  is  placed, 
in  front  of  which,  on  each  side  of  the  building,  is  a  range  of  Corinthian 
columns,  supporting  entablatures  above ;  there  arc  15  of  these  columns 
along  each  side  ;  eight  on  the  principal  front,  and  the  same  nut. 
the  northern  end.  Behind  the  columns,  in  the  body  of  the  building, 
are  ranges  of  windows,  one  to  each  intercolumnintion  :  the  column* 
are  about  40  feet  high.  The  large  hall,  which  occupies  the  main 
portion  of  the  principal  area,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Exeter  Hill,  in 
London  ;  it  is  145  feet  long,  65  feet  wi.  At  one 

end  is  the  celebrated  organ,  one  of  the  (incut,  in  tin-  I 
Rtmcted  by  II  11  !  lie  outer  case 

of  this  organ  in  40  feet  wide,  45  feet  high,  nnd  1 7  feet  deep  ;  there  are 
73  drawsti.pn,  four  set*  of  kr-ys,  and  nbove  4000  pipes  ;  the  largest 
wooden  pipe  ha*  »n  inter.  of  224  cubic  feet.  From  the 

elevation  of  the  ground  on  which  !,:ill  is  built,  it   forms  a 

very  con«pi«ntou«  object  from  all  *!<!•<  of  I!  unim-ham.     The  building 
belongs  to  the  Corporation  ;  the  organ  belongs  to  the  General  Hospital 
The  buildings  connected  with  the  corporate  and  judicial  govern- 
ment of  the  town  are  few  in  number  and  of  little  beauty.      In  the 
other  building*  of  a  public  character,  too,  there  is  in  most  case*  a 
want  of  architectural   merit.      The   Public  Office  in   Moor  .street, 
erected  in  1806,  contains  rooms  for  the  magistrates  and  the  co:,,,,,-:  -- 
sionrrx,  and  separated  from   the  public  office  by  n  yard    is  n 
The  Court  of  BankrnptOT  and  ''ounty  Court  in  \V 
Stamp  Office  ne-. 

Office,  in  New  Street,  are  mostly  plain  building*.      The  gr. 
separate   court  of  quarter   sessions  for  the  borough  has  Ted  to  the 
erection   of  a  boro'i.-li   j;iil,  which  was   cor 

•  red   out  of  the  through  rate. 

'••H  within  r 

w«ll-.  •  S20  cells  fit  f"i  M   many 

'i"  design.     It  ha1"  an  i> 

Hided     by  n    l-onndai-y    v.-ull    '.'II 

Mi  f-iur   warders'   turrets  overlooking  tin-  prixon  yards. 

•em  of  discipline  an-Minilm  • 

of  Mi-  model  prison  ivt  Pentonville  ;  it  is  situated  at  Winson  Green, 
about  2J  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  Adjoining  it  is  n  lunatic 


asylum  capable  of  containing  850  inmates ;  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
building  was  45,000^.,  also  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  borough 
rate.  The  infantry  barracks  for  the  Birmin  •••  in 

•ililii-lil  market.     The  cavalry  barracks 
Great  Brook  Street ;  they  were  built  in  1 
and  arc  '  'ill   King  is   a   v 

market-hall,  exten 
Mr.  K<!  s  are  arched,  and  supp" 

•Mi  of  the  market  is  360  feet,  the  breadth  is  108  feet,  and  the 
T  the  buildin-  is  60  feet.      It  is  light'  .vs  on 

.--,  with  three  nt  the  en->t  end,  and  six  at  th-  The 

hall,  which  cost  about  SO.OOOf.,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Corporat ion,  contains  accommodation  for 600 Italia,  Smithfield  market, 
for  live  stock  and  hay,  is  not  far  from  the  same  spot ;  it  was  formed 
in  1816,  on  ground  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  lords  of 
the  manor.  The  fish-market  in  Dale  End,  and  the  market  hull  in 
Bclmont  Row,  for  vegetables,  provisions,  &c.  (a  private  speculation), 
ill  but  convenient  for  their  purpose.  The  new  com-exchangc, 
erected  in  1847  by  a  joint  stock  company,  is  an  oblong  Doric  stm 
172  feet  long,  including  the  vestibule,  with  entrances  at  both  ends, 
and  counters  and  desks  arranged  on  either  side  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  dealers;  the  roof  is  waggon-vaulted,  and  remarkably 
light  and  elegant  in  its  decorations. 

The  places  of  amusement  in  Birmingham  arc  not  numerous.     The 
town-hull,  already  described,  is  the  seat  of  the  most  important  of 
them.     The  thwtr*,  in  New  Street,  has  been  frequently  burnt  • 
but    the   present   facade  has  survived   most    of   the   rontlaprai 
there  is  a  colonnade  in  front,  nnd  on  the  wings  nre  medallions  of 
I  Can-irk  :  the  interior  of  the  theatre  is  large  and  well 
up;  it  will  contain  about  2000  per 

;iing  Smithfield  market  a  building  was  erected  for  n  circus, 
but  is  now  occupied  by  a  congregation  of  Baptists,  under  the  t 
the  Circus  Chapel.      The  Bull  Ring  is  an  open  spot,  where  me, 
and  large  assemblages  have  frequently  taken  place ;  in  the  centre  is  a 
statue  of  Lord  Nelson. 

.Vnnt</f"-'un»  and  Trade. — The  manufacture  of  goods  in  iron  and. 
steel  has  been  carried  on  in  Birmingham  for  n  considerable  period. 
About  n  century  and  a  half  ago  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  brass 
was  introduced.  The  use  of  this  valuable  compound  metal  has  much 
increased  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  the  talent  ol 

r  has  been  tasked  in  the  invention  c-f  ne<7  forms,  and 
adaptation  of  classical  models  to  the  purposes  of  mc.d  -m   do-- 
comfort  and  ornnment.     The  introduction  of  the  stamp  especially, 
which  wns  first  applied  to  the  multiplication  of 
wares,  as  buttons,  buckles,  and  cloak  pins,  and  which  wax  at  1 
adapted,  by  increasing  its  power,  to  the  production  of  large  forms, 
has  caused  the  greatest  change  in  this  branch  of  mm  There 

are  establishment*  in  Birmingham  which  have  from  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dies  employed  in  stamping. 

In   plat.cd  wares  the  ntyle.  and   form   were   1  -it  in  grace, 

but  the  taste  and  spirit  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and   V 
mental   in  improving  the  forms  of  the  articles    usually    prmi 
and  an  ''amiliarity  with  ancient  models,  nnd  with  the  florid 

of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
nmfacture.      The  introduction  of  the  i: 
Albata,  or  -British  plate,  was  the  forerunner  of  a  ven 
branch  of  manufacture  at  Birmingham.      The  convenient   material 

is  also  largely  mnnufact 

!'  iron  is  rapidly  improving  nnd  extciiilinir  itself   in 
this  town.     A  comparatively  few  years  ago  the  principal  east  a) 
of  thin  material  were  heavy  kitch  .-nite-  ,-uid  *f..v 

increased  care  in  the  selection  of  the  metal,  and  a  desire  to  produce 
elegant  forms  at  a  cheap  rate,  have  caused  cast  ir 
.-lured  of  small  size  and  of  light  and  tasteful 
•  •loured  by  bronzing,  almost  equal  Mi. 

wares;  an. I  in  hollow  vessels  such   perfection    in  th  light- 

nesa  is  attained,  that  the  use  of  beaten 

'I'h.-  manufacture  of  guns  was  in' 

the  last   century,  and  has  been  carrie  :  use  extent; 

nearly  6,000.'  arms  were  supplied  from  Bin-  tween 

the  yean  1804  and  1818  inclusive,  to  men 

and  of  private  trade.  A  proof  house,  under  the  conduct  of  n  master, 
wardens,  and  trustees,  wa«  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  isi:;, 
where  the  fabric  "f  all  guns  and  pistol  barrels,  is  heavy 

charge;  all  'nin   the   explos- 

Teit    which    is   felony;  and  to   sell   such  barrels   with 

Me  by  heavy  fines.     There  is  also  n  government 

.  department. 

.,-  :md  bu.  '  articles  of  ornament,  almost 

t.«.k  ti,  The  buckle  has  b 

rent  changes— moulds  of  \v I  or  horn  being 

-.  ith  silk  or  some  other  woven  material 
as  a  sn'  '      The  button  f:' 

th"   large -•»    -  -i    Hirmingham.      Th.- 

•the   Toy  Shop   of     Kuriipe,'  given  to    Diniii.  ISurkc,    wns 

the  extensi . 

lie  character  of  the  staple  product 
d  steel  toys,  gold  and  gilt  Jewell- 
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boxes,  &c.,  are  still  manufactured,  but  not  to  such  an  amount  as  to 
form  a  characteristic  part  of  the  industry  of  Birmingham. 

The  quantity  of  silver  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pencil-cases, 
boxes,  chains,  thimbles,  &c.,  and  in  the  numerous  fittings  and  mount- 
ings attached  to  glass  and  other  wares  is  considerable,  and  an  assay 
office  is  established  in  the  town  where  articles  in  this  metal  weighing 
more  than  5dwt.  are  examined,  and  if  found  to  be  of  the  proper 
standard  are  marked  with  the  government  stamp.  The  use  of  gold 
and  silver  has  greatly  increased  in  Birmingham  in  recent  years.  The 
process  of  electro-plating  has  given  rise  to  a  wholly  new  department 
of  manufacture,  of  which  Birmingham  is  the  chief  seat.  In  1838  the 
gold  assayed  and  used  in  the  town  amounted  to  2125  ounces ;  the 
silver  amounted  to  114,500  ounces. 

Japanning  is    another  extensive   branch   of  manufacture.      This 

branch  of  industry  has  called  forth  great  talent ;  and  some  of  those 

who  have  taken  rank  among  the  painters  of  their  age  have  commenced 

their  career  by  executing  the  ornamental  designs  on  the  trays  and 

>  of  Birmingham. 

'-making  has  long  been  carried  on  in  Birmingham,  and  the 
manufacture  now  includes  glass  cast  into  forms  of  scrolls,  foliage, 
busts,  and  well-formed  complete  figures  of  small  size.  Window-glass 
is  also  made  in  Urge  quantities. 

An  apparently  trivial  article,  the  steel  pen,  has  grown  into  such 
extensive  use  as  to  form  an  important  branch  of  manufacture.  The 
price  has  been  perpetually  diminishing,  and  the  article  itself  at  the 
same  time  continually  improving.  This  manufacture  was  first  estab- 
lished in  Birmingham  about  the  year  1821,  before  which  time  the 
article  was  scarcely  known  in  the  market.  There  is  one  establish- 
ment in  Birmingham  (besides  others  of  less  extent)  where  many 
hundred  millions  of  pens  are  made  annually,  and  where  300  persons 
are  employed. 

Nuiufgous  new  manufactures  have  been  introduced  during  the 
present  century.  Among  these  are  wire-drawing,  cut-nail,  screw,  and 
pin  manufacturing.  Fine  turnery  naturally  arose  from  the  increasing 
use  of  the  lathe.  Die-sinkers,  modellers,  and  designers  were  required 
by  those  who  used  stamps  and  casting-moulds ;  and  engravers  were 
called  for  to  represent  in  the  books  of  patterns  exhibited  by  the 
merchants  the  forms  of  the  numerous  articles  prepared  by  brass  and 
iron-founders  and  other  manufacturers.  Artists  in  these  several 
lines  have  been  thug  drawn  to  the  place,  and  the  arts  themselves  are 
here  cultivated  to  a  degree  of  perfection  before  unknown  out  of  the 
metropolis.  The  establishment  of  gas  companies  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  manufacture  of  tubes  of  various  descriptions,  as  well  as  to  the 
taste  of  the  designer  in  forming  graceful  combinations.  One  of  the 
most  splendid  and  complete  establishments  in  the  town,  comprising 
long  ranges  of  premises,  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  all  kinds  of 
furniture  in  which  brass  tubing  can  be  employed. 

Some  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture  have  been  localised  in 
Birmingham,  such  as  those  of  webbing  for  braces  and  girths,  cords, 
lines,  4c.,  probably  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  requi- 
site machinery  can  be  procured.  The  umbrella  trade  arose  from  the 
demand  for  the  brass  furniture  of  these  useful  contrivances,  which 
led  to  an  attempt  to  execute  orders  for  the  article  complete.  This 
attempt  has  been  so  successful  that  many  thousand  operatives  are 
now  engaged  in  the  Birmingham  umbrella  trade. 

In  the  nail  manufacture,  as  carried  on  in  Birmingham,  machinery 
is  used  by  which  well-formed  nails  are  cut  out  of  sheet-iron  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity.  There  is  one  very  large  establishment, 
filled  with  machines  for  making  nails  by  steam-power,  where  from 
one  to  two  thousand  millions  of  nails  are  made  in  a  year.  Screws 
are  also  formed  with  beautiful  precision  without  heat,  and  by  a  series 
of  mechanical  contrivances  which  remove  the  severity  of  the  labour,  and 
render  the  attention  and  superintendence  of  women  and  children 
nearly  sufficient. 

Steam-engines  are  now  very  numerous  in  Birmingham.  In  some 
cases  steam-power  is  hired  out.  A  person  who  conducts  a  small 
manufactory  in  the  vicinity  of  a  principal  steam-engine  willingly  pays 
a  certain  sum  as  rent  in  order  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  bring  into 
his  building  a  revolving  shaft  to  give  motion  to  his  range  of  lathes,  as 
the  work  executed  by  each  man  is  much  increased  if  he  be  relieved 
from  the  labour  of  turning  the  wheel.  Steam-power  was  first  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  at  Birmingham  in  1780.  From  1780  to  1815 
only  42  engine*  were  set  to  work;  from  1815  to  1830  there  were  178; 
and  from  1830  to  1838  there  were  120  new  ones.  In  January  1839 
the  number  of  steam-engines  at  work  was  240,  of  3436  horses'  power. 
The  total  quantity  of  coal  consumed  per  day  was  estimated  at  240 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  connection  with  steam- 
power  WM  5200  males  and  1762  females.  In  the  metal  trades  of  the 
town  2155  hones'  steam-power  was  employed  ;  the  remaining  steam- 
was  applied  to  grinding  flour,  glass-workH,  wood-sawing,  paper- 
making,  colours  and  chemical  pn  i  'lay-grinding,  pumping, 
and  sundry  other  purposes.  The  steam-engines  employed  in.  1849 
were  estimated  at  5400  horses'  power,  consuming  about  380  tons  of 
coal  per  day,  and  equalling  the  labour  of  86,400  men. 

There  are  few  large  factories,  properly  so  called,  in  which  an  article 
goea  through  the  entire  range  of  manufacturing  processes  ;  but  there 
ii  a  vast  number  of  workshops,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  each  of 
which  portion!  of  the  work  are  done.  With  the  exception  of  the 


metropolis  there  is  perhaps  no  town  in  England  where  there  are  so 
many  persons  combining  in  themselves  the  characters  of  master  and 
workman  as  Birmingham,  and  none  in  which  there  is  more  observable 
a  chain  of  links  connecting  one  with  another. 

The  vicinity  of  the  mining  district  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
finding  a  mode  of  transit  for  great  masses  of  heavy  material,  as  well 
as  the  bulk  and  weight  of  many  of  the  articles  of  manufacture,  early 
led  to  the  construction  of  navigable  canals  in  different  directions  from 
the  town,  as  from  a  centre,  towards  the  principal  points  of  commercial 
distribution.  The  original  canal,  commenced  in  1767,  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  collieries,  was  inconveniently  narrow  and  very 
winding  in  its  course.  These  defects  were  remedied  by  opening  a 
new  line  of  canal  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Telford,  which 
by  wide  and  deep  cuttings  avoids  the  necessity  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  chain  of  locks  which  impeded  the  former  communication. 
This  canal  is  also  remarkable  for  the  grand  proportions  of  the  bridges 
of  masonry  and  of  iron  which  cross  the  deep  excavations. 

Birmingham  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  centre  of  the  railway 
development  of  this  country.  The  London  and  Birmingham  railway, 
commenced  in  1833,  was  opened  throughout  in  1838.  The  Grand 
Junction  railway,  from  Birmingham  to  the  middle  point  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  line,  was  opened  in  1837.  For  the  connection  of 
Birmingham  with  the  north-east  of  England  the  Birmingham  and  Derby 
railway  was  opened  in  1840 ;  and  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester 
railway  about  the  same  period  extended  the  chain  of  communication 
to  the  south-west.  When  the  Birmingham  and  Derby  and  the 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester  railways  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Midland  Company,  a  junction  line  was  made  from  the  one  to  the  other 
beneath  the  London  line.  The  Grand  Junction  and  the  London  and 
Birmingham  companies  became  amalgamated  in  1846  under  the  title 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company.  On  account 
of  a  contest  respecting  the  broad  and  narrow  gauges,  this  company 
and  the  Great  Western  company  both  planned  new  lines  from 
Birmingham  towards  the  north-east  and  towards  the  north-west. 
These  lines,  which  are  now  open,  are  the  Birmingham  and  Oxford 
(broad  gauge) ;  the  Birmingham,  Dudley,  and  Wolverhamptou  (broad 
gauge) ;  and  the  narrow  gauge  line  from  Birmingham  to  Wolver- 
hampton  and  Shrewsbury.  The  railway  stations  in  Birmingham, 
some  of  which  are  occupied  jointly  by  several  of  the  companies,  are 
on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

The  parish  and  manor  of  Aston  skirt  the  parish  of  Birmingham  on 
the  east  and  north.  The  manufacturing  buildings  and  streets  of 
Birmingham  extend  every  year  farther  into  Aston.  Aston  and 
Handsworth  are  two  villages  southward  of  Birmingham  intimately 
connected  with  the  name  of  James  Watt.  Near  Handsworth  have 
stood  ever  since  1764  the  celebrated  Soho  Works.  These  works  were 
built  by  a  native  of  Birmingham,  Matthew  Boultou,  and  ten  years 
afterwards,  in  1774,  Watt  entered  into  partnership  with  him. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  century  the  Soho  Works  produced 
numerous  steam-engines  and  other  large  pieces  of  machinery ;  other 
manufacturing  processes  were  also  carried  on.  Buttons,  buckles, 
watch-chains,  and  trinkets — then  plated  ware,  or-molu  vases,  candela- 
bra, clock  cases  and  watch  stands,  and  pure  silver  plate  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence  were  manufactured.  The  power  of  steam  was 
also  applied  to  coining ;  the  engine  for  this  purpose  was  erected  by 
Boulton  in  1783,  but  subsequently  received  great  improvements.  In 
1799  Mr.  Boulton  contracted  for  the  copper  coinage ;  silver  money 
was  also  coined  for  various  colonies,  and  many  medals  of  great  beauty 
and  value  were  struck.  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Watt  to  the 
concern  the  increased  magnitude  of  their  operations  rendered  it 
necessary  to  erect  au  iron-foundry  at  Smethwick,  a  short  distance 
westward  from  Soho ;  this  is  still  the  scene  of  active  employment, 
but  the  miscellaneous  department  (plated  wares,  coins,  and  medals) 
has  been  abandoned,  and  Soho  proper  is  disused. 

Aston  Hall  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Holte  in  1618-36,  and  is  a 
good  example  of  the  country  mansions  erected  at  that  period. 
Charles  I.  found  shelter  at  Aston  Hall  for  two  nights  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Edge  Hill ;  for  which  act  of  loyalty  the  Parliamentarians 
soon  afterwards  levied  contributions  on  the  then  Sir  Thomas  Holte 
and  cannonaded  the  mansion;  the  impress  of  some  of  the  bullets  is 
still  visible  on  the  staircase.  A  fine  view  of  the  Hall  is  obtained  from 
the  noble  avenue,  which,  until  it  was  intersected  by  the  northern 
division  of  the  London  and  North-Western  railway,  which  here 
crosses  the  Fazeley  Canal  by  a  viaduct  of  ten  arches,  formed  an 
unbroken  line  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  Not  far  from  Aston  Hall  is  the 
picturesque  old  church  of  Aston.  Handsworth  church,  near  the  road 
to  Wolverhampton,  is  very  ancient,  and  contains  some  curious  monu- 
ments. It  also  contains  one  of  Chantrey'n  finest  works,  a  seated 
statue  of  James  Watt,  a  reproduction  of  the  national  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  erected  by  his  son,  who  has  built  a 
beautiful  gothic  chapel  for  its  reception.  Watt,  Boulton,  and  Mur- 
dock  (the  first  successful  introducer  of  gas  lighting)  are  buried  in 
Handsworth  church.  On  the  left  of  the  altar  in  tiiis  church  is  the 
bust  of  Matthew  Bpulton  by  Flaxman. 

(Dugdale's  Warwickshire ;  Button's  History  of  Birmingham; 
Hawke  Smith's  Birmingham  and  its  Vicinity;  Communications  from 
Birmingham.) 
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I'.lM'AY.  HAY  (IK,  in  that  |»rtion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
washes  the  northern  count*  of  Spain,  ami  divides  them  from  the 
western  coasts  of  France.  Its  opening,  which  is  directed  to  the  north- 
*  very  wide :  the  two  extreme  points,  Cape  Ortega!  (about  8° 
t  ireeuwich)  and  the  isle  of  Oueasant  (Ushant)  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Krancc  are  upwards  of  400  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
From  the  opening  the  bay  gradually  becomes  narrower,  the  coast  of 
France  trending  to  the  south-east,  while  that  of  Spain  continues  nearly 
in  a  due  eastern  direction  ;  but  even  at  the  innermost  extremity 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa,  the  boundary  river  between  Spain 
and  Franc*,  and  that  of  the  Scvre-Niortaise,  it  is  still  upwards  of  200 
miles  wide.  A  line  drawn  from  St  Jean  de  Luz,  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  middle  of  another  which 
unites  Cape  Ortegal  with  the  isle  of  Ouessant,  would  measure  some- 
what less  than  400  miles,  which  is  the  length  of  the  gulf. 

The  shores  which  inclose  this  bay  vary  greatly  in  character.  Be- 
ginning with  Cape  Ortegal,  and  continuing  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast  of  Spain  as  for  an  the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa  and  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  are  rocky  and  elevated,  sometimes 
rising  to  several  hundred  feet,  and  cut  by  numerous  short  inlets, 
which  in  several  places  form  excellent  harbours.  This  rocky  coast 
extends  upwards  of  800  miles.  The  shores  of  France  present  a 
different  aspect  From  the  Bidasoa  to  the  Gironde,  upwards  of  150 
miles,  they  are  sandy  and  low,  lined  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
sandy  downs,  by  which  numerous  lakes  are  separated  from  the  sea. 
There  is  not  a  single  harbour  on  all  this  coast  except  those  formed 
by  the  embouchures  of  the  Adour  and  the  Qiroude ;  the  Bassin 
d'Arcochon,  which  lies  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  each,  is 
hardly  accessible  to  fishing-boats ;  but  has  at  its  southern  entrance 
the  small  port  of  Tete-de-Buch,  which  is  connected  with  Bordeaux  by 
railway.  To  the  north  of  the  Gironde  the  shore  continues  to  be  low, 
but  instead  of  being  sandy  it  is  marshy,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  beach  a  fine  slightly  undulating  country  commences.  The  marshy 
ground  is  in  some  places  drained  and  cultivated,  or  used  as  pasture  ; 
in  others  it  is  intersected  by  salt  pools,  from  which  immense  quanti- 
ties of  salt  are  procured  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  France,  but 
also  for  exportation.  This  coast  continues  as  far  as  the  Bay  of 
Morbihan  and  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  about  200  miles.  The 
remainder  of  the  French  coast  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  120 
miles  in  length,  is  commonly  of  very  moderate  elevation,  and  rocky  in 
only  a  few  places.  In  this  part  there  are  several  good  harbours. 

No  islands  nor  rocks  occur  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  nor  along  that 
of  France  south  of  the  Gironde.  But  to  the  north  of  this  river  there 
are  some  considerable  islands  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore. 
Such  are  the  isles  of  OleVon  and  R<5,  which  shelter  the  harbours  of 
Kochfort  and  La-Rochelle,  and  those  of  Noirmoutier  and  Bouin,  all  of 
which  are  rather  low  and  marshy.  The  rocky  island  of  D' You  lies 
farther  off  from  the  shore.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  lined  by  several 
shoals,  but  is  free  from  rocks.  West  of  the  Bay  of  Quiberon 
islands  are  smaller  but  more  numerous,  and  rocks  frequent.  The 
most  considerable  islands  are  Belle-Isle  and  the  rocky  and  almost 
inaccessible  Ouessant. 

The  rivers  which  run  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  shores  of  Spain 
have  a  short  course,  originating  commonly  20  or  30  miles,  and  per- 
haps never  more  than  40  miles  from  the  coast,  so  that  here  the  basin 
of  this  gulf  extends  only  a  short  distance  inland.  But  it  is  otherwise 
in  France  :  the  waters  from  more  than  half  the  surface  of  France  find 
their  way  to  this  part  of  the  ocean,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Loire 
is  fully  200  miles  distant  from  the  sea  to  which  its  waters  descend. 
Besides  the  Loire  and  it*  numerous  tributaries,  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Garonne  by  means  of  its  actuary,  the 
Gironde,  and  some  rivers  of  leas  magnitude,  as  the  Adonr  near 
Bayonne,  the  Charente,  near  Kochefort,  the  Sevre-Niortaise,  opposite 
the  Isle  of  Re,  the  Vilaine  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Morbihan,' and  the 
BUvet  below  Lorient 

The  commerce  carried  on  in  the  harbours  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is 
considerable.  Spain  however  furnishes  only  a  small  portion  of  'the 
export*,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
numerous  harbours  from  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsuhi, 
and  the  difficulty  and  expensiveness  of  the  transport  of  heavy  com- 
modities. From  Hi'-  inliiinl  provinces  only  wool  is  brought  to  the 
ports  of  SanUnder  and  Bilbao ;  the  produce  of  the  coast  itself  is  not 
considerable,  and  consists  chiefly  of  fruits.  But  more  than  half  of 
the  product*  of  the  soil  of  France,  and  nearly  the  same  portion  of  its 
manufactures,  are  exported  from  the  harbours  of  Bayonne,  Bordeaux, 
La-Kochelle,  Nantes,  Vannrs,  and  Lorient ;  and  great  quantities  of 
foreign  merchandise  are  received  by  the  same  way. 

The  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  ocean  would  be  easy  and  safe  on 
account  of  the  great  width  of  the  bay  and  the  absence  of  rocks  and 
shoal*,  if  its  waters  during  strong  western  and  north-western  winds 
were  not  extremely  agitated  and  formed  into  high,  short,  and  broken 
wave*  :  on  this  account  it  is  nearly  as  much  feared  by  navigators  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  effect  is  probably  mainly  produced  by 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  bay.  It*  wide  opening  allows  at  once  an 
immcn»c  volmnn  of  water  to  be  brought  into  it  by  the  western  winds, 
to  which  at  iU  innermost  extremity  it  opposes  a  long,  regular,  un- 
broken line  of  coast,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  opening  of  the 
bay,  and  throwing  back  all  the  volume  of  water  which  is  cost  upon  it. 


Such  immense  masses  of  water  pushed  towards  the  centre  of  the  bay 
with  great  force  must  necessarily  disturb  its  surface  to  a  considerable 
depth.  This  agitation  <••  -.*  probably  sometimes  increased  by 

the  cum  nt  which  runs  along  the  whole  of  its  shores.  This  current 
seems  to  originate  in  the  sea  north-west  of  capes  Finisterre  and 
Ortegal,  and  is  commonly  very  sensible  at  both  of  these  point*, 
running  sometimes  26  miles  a  day  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  and 
upwards  from  the  shore.  It  continues  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Spain  to  the  east,  then  turns  northward  and  north-westward  along 
the  shores  of  France,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  poiut  where  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  the  British  Channel  join,  it  shoots  across  the  mouth  of 
the  hitter,  brushing  and  sometimes  inclosing  the  Stilly  Islands.  It 
then  bends  farther  west,  and- approaches  the  coast  of  Ireland  between 
Cape  Carnsore  and  Cape  Clear,  whence  it  bends  to  the  south-west  and 
south,  till  it  joins  the  North  African  current,  performing  a  con 
rotation  between  Spain,  France,  Ireland,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  current  is  hardly  perceptible  after  a  long  interval  of  moderate 
winds ;  but  after  hard  and  continual  gales  from  the  west  it  is  felt 
iu  considerable  strength  at  the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  sc> 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  causes  on  both  points  considerable  loss  of  life 
and  property  when  vessels  have  been  carried  out  of  their  way  by  it, 
and  thick  weather  prevents  their  setting  themselves  right  by  an  obser- 
vation. This  branch  of  the  North  African  current  is  called  Heuuell's 
Current  in  honour  of  this  indefatigable  geographir. 

(RenneU's  Invutigatwn  of  the  Cumnit  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.) 

BISCAYA,  or  VISCAYA.    [BASQUE  PROVINCES.] 

BISCEGLIA.     [BARI,  TERRA  DI.] 

BISCHWILLEK.     [Unix,  BAS.] 

1USHAM.    [BERKSHIRE.] 

BISHAREEN  is  the  common  name  of  several  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  mountain  desert  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 
The  tribes  comprised  under  this  name  are  masters  of  the  desert  lying 
between  the  Wady  "Naby  (about  21°  N.  lat),  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Atbara  or  Tacazze  (about  18°  N.  lat.) ;  but  they  are  also  found  to  the 
north  of  Wady  Naby,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the  Ababde  tribes, 
to  whom  the  country  north  of  Wady  Naby  is  considered  to  belong. 
To  the  south  some  of  the  Bishareeu  tribes  are  met  with  as  far  as 
Massuoh,  or  Massowa  (16°  N.  lat.),  iu  the  Red  Sea,  and  here  they  are 
mixed  with  their  southern  neighbours  the  Hadendoo. 

In  their  manner  of  life  they  are  Beduins,  though  evidently  not  of 
Arabian  origin.  They  live  entirely  upon  milk  and  flesh,  much  of 
which  they  eat  raw.  Several  of  the  Bishareen,  though  Beduins,  do 
not  neglect  agriculture.  They  repair  to  the  bank"  nf  th<-  Atbara 
immediately  after  the  inundationlo  sow  dhurra  and  kidney-beans,  and 
remain  there  till  the  harvest  is  got  in,  when  they  return  to  the  moun- 
tains. They  are  a  good-looking  race  of  people,  resembling  the  Ababde. 

The  Bishareen  are  constantly  armed.  Their  youths  make  plunder- 
ing  excursions  as  far  as  Dougolo,  and  along  the  route  to  Sennaar, 
mounted  upon  camels  of  a  breed  superior  to  any  other  that  exists 
between  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Abyssinia.  Tin 
none  but  the  Ababde,  who  know  their  pasturing  places  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  often  surprise  their  encampments.  They  are  addicted  to 
drunkenness  and  pilfering,  and  are  described  as  treacherous,  cnn  I, 
avaricious,  and  revengeful.  They  are  all  Mussulmans,  but  they  observe 
none  of  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  Koran.  Though  kind,  hospitable, 
and  honest  towards  cash  other,  they  show  none  of  these  virtues 
towards  strangers;  and  their  wont  of  hospitality  is  adduced  as  a 
proof  that  they  are  not  of  Arabian  origin,  which  is  likewise  evident 
from  t'aeir  language. 

(BurckhardVs  Travel*  in  ffubia.) 

BISHOP'S  AUCKLAND.    [AUCKLAND,  BISHOP'S.] 

Ulsiiors  CANNING.    (\\  11  IMIIKI  | 

BISHOP'S  CASTLE,  Shropshire,  a  borough  and  m.u-kel  town  in 
the  hundred  of  Purslow,  is  situated  in  52°  30'  N.  lat.,  3"  0'  W.  loug., 
19  miles  S.W.  from  Shrewsbury,  and  Itio  miles  N.\V.  l.y  \V.  from 
London:  the  population  of  the  borough,  the  limits  of  uhirh  :uv 
very  confined,  was  1699  in  18.11.  The  bomugli  reo  iv.-il  IV,. m  <,in.  .  n 
Elizabeth  tin-  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament,  but 
was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  It  is  governed  by  fifteen 
capital  burgesses,  one  of  whom  is  bailiff,  a  Justin',  and  a  recorder. 
Tin'  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  and  diocese  of 
Hereford. 

The  place  derives  its  name  from  a  castle  belonging  to  tlie  l,ish'»|is 
of  Hereford  which  formerly  stood  here,  and  was  generally  tlu-ir 
country  residence.  It  has  long  been  demolished,  but  its  site  n. 
still  traced;  and  part  of  it,  probably  tho  keep,  now  forms  the 
bowling  green  of  the  Castle  Inn.  The  town  stands  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  and  is  very  irregularly  built  The  place  is  very  healthy, 
and  though  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  mean  and  generally  in  bad 
condition,  yet,  owing  probably  to  its  favourable  situation,  the  town 
I  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  184",  while  the  large  and  well- 
built  towns  o|  Shrewsbury,  Welshpool,  and  Newton,  within  a  few 
miles  of  it,  suffered  severely. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has  a  massive  square 

led  tower  of  Norman  date.     In  the  great  civil  war  of  the  17th 

century  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  took  refupe  in  the  clnm-h,  and 

the  body   of  it  was  demolished  over  their  he:uls.     The  church  will 

accommodate  about  1000  persons.     The  Independents  and  <  ':ii  • 


BISHOP'S  LYDEARD. 
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Methodists  have  chapels.  The  Free  school  at  Bishop's  Castte,  founded 
in  1785,  has  an  endowment  of  about  ill.  a  year,  and  is  for  the 
education  of  25  boys  and  25  girls.  A  National  school  for  100  boys 
and  100  girls  was  erected  by  subscription  on  occasion  of  the  coming 
of  age  of  Earl  Poms,  November  5th,  1839.  The  town-hall  is  a  plain 
brick  building,  erected  in  1750.  The  market-house  is  of  stone.  The 
market  is  held  on  Friday.  The  fairs,  which  are  much  celebrated  for 
the  excellent  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  reared  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  held  on  the  Friday  before  February  13th,  March  26th  and  27th, 
Friday  after  May  1st,  July  5th,  September  9th,  and  November  13th. 
All  these  are  cattle  fairs,  except  that  in  May,  which  is  the  hiring 
and  pleasure  fair.  A  county  court  is  held  in  the  town 
BISHOP'S  LYDEARD.  [SOMERSETSHIRE.] 
BISHOPS  STORTFORD,  Hertfordshire,  a  market-town  and  the 
seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Bishop's  Stortford  and 
hundred  of  Braughin,  is  situated  in  51°  53'  N.  lat.,  0°  10'  E.  long., 
12  miles  E.N.E.  from  Hertford,  28  miles  N.N.E.  from  London  by 
.  32J  miles  by  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  Bishop's 
Stortfui  '1  is  so  named  from  its  position  on  the  river  Stort,  and  from 
having  Keen,  even  from  Saxon  times,  the  property  of  the  bishops  of 
London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  5280.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans  and  diocese  of 
Rochester.  Bishop's  Stortford  Poor-Law  Union  contains  20  parishes 
and  townships,  with  an  area  of  50,426  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851 
of  20,367. 

Domesday  Book  records  that  the  Conqueror  gave  the  town  and 
castle  of  Stortford  to  Maurice,  bishop  of  London  ;  if  so,  as  Salmon 
remarks,  he  gave  no  more  than  he  had  previously  taken,  for  the  same 
document  mentions  that  William,  the  last  bishop  but  one  before 
Maurice,  had  purchased  this  manor  of  the  lady  Eddeva.  The  castle, 
which  was  small,  and  was  called  Waytemore  Castle,  stood  on  an 
artificial  hill,  in  a  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  the  Stort.  Roman 
coins  of  the  lower  empire  have  been  found  in  the  castle  gardens. 
King  John  caused  the  castle  to  be  demolished  in  revenge  for  the 
active  part  which  Bishop  William  de  St.  Maria  took  against  him  in 
his  difference  with  the  pope,  this  prelate  being  one  of  the  three  who 
placed  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom.  When  the  pope  triumphed 
over  the  king,  the  latter  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  bishop  his  own 
manor  of  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  to  atone  for  the  demolition  of  this 
castle.  Some  parts  of  the  foundation  walls  are  now  the  only  remains 
visible.  The  bishops  continued  to  appoint  a  custos,  or  keeper,  of  the 
'  Castle  and  Jail '  of  Stortford  till  the  time  of  James  I.  Quit-rents 
for  castle  guard  are  still  paid  to  the  see  of  London  from  several 
manors  adjacent  to  Bishop's  Stortford.  King  John  erected  the  town 
into  a  borough,  with  power  to  the  commonalty  to  elect  their  own 
officers  for  the  local  government,  and  to  return  two  members  to 
Parliament.  This  constitution  held  until  the  14th  of  Edward  III., 
when  the  bishop  was  restored  to  his  former  privileges,  as  he  had 
before  been  to  his  lands,  and  the  town  was  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  returning  members  to  Parliament. 

Bishop's  Stortford  is  built  chiefly  on  the  left  side  of  the  Stort,  where 
it  extends  up  the  slope  of  a  hill  from  the  river.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
two  lines  of  street  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  There  are  some  good  inns, 
and  many  houses  of  the  better  class.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  stands  upon  elevated  ground,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  aisles,  with  a  fine  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  church  was 
partly  rebuilt  in  1820,  and  now  accommodates  2000  persons.  The 
market-house,  a  handsome  structure  erected  in  1828,  stands  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  two  principal  streets.  Its  front  is  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  it  has  a  semicircular  area,  with  a  colonnade  supported 
by  iron  pillars.  A  large  hall  in  the  building  is  used  as  a  corn 
exchange ;  over  this  are  an  assembly-room,  a  coffee-room,  and  a 
chamber  for  the  magistrates.  The  Union  workhouse  accommodates 
200  persons. 

A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of-  Bishop's  Stortford 
in  the  last  century  by  means  of  a  canal  which  was  completed  in  1769, 
and  which,  communicating  with  the  river  Lea,  afforded  a  ready  means 
of  traffic  with  the  metropolis.  The  surrounding  district  being  fertile 
in  grain,  a  very  extensive  trade  in  malt  is  carried  on.  A  silk-mill,  a 
large  brewery,  and  several  tanyards,  afford  employment  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  savings  bank  in  the  town,  and  a  county 
court  is  held  here.  A  public  library  ,and  several  book  societies  are  in 
the  town.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  Fairs  are  held  on  Holy 
Thursday,  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  on  October  10th. 

There  are  in  Bishop's  Stortford  a  National  school  and  a  British 
school.  There  is  also  a  Grammar  school,  called  the  High  School, 
founded  hi  1671.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  its  reputation 
rose  very  high  under  Dr.  Tooke,  who  became  master  about  the  year 
1708.  After  having  been  for  many  years  dormant,  the  school  was 
revived  in  1850.  The  income  from  endowment  is  about  lOi.  a  year.  The 
school  has  four  exhibitions  of  121.  each  for  Cambridge  University. 
The  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  43.  A  Proprietary  school  com- 
menced in  1850  had  41  scholars  in  1852.  A  training  institute  for 
•  teachers  for  the  diocese  of  Rochester  was  commenced  at 
•'rtf'ii-l  in  November,  1852. 

BISHOP'S  VVALTHAM,  Hampshire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish 
and  lower  half  of  the  hundred  of  Bishop's  \Vulthani,  Ilnixford  division 
of  the  county,  is  situated  in  50'  57'  N.  lat.,  1"  12'  W.  long.,  9  miles 


S.S.E.  from  Winchester,  and  65  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  London  :  the 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  2265.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in 
the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester. 

The  place  has  immemorially  been  the  property  of  the  seo  of  Win- 
chester, whence  the  affix  'Bishop's.'  The  small  river  Hamble  has 
its  source  about  a  mile  from  the  village  ;  it  passes  through  a  piece 
of  water  which  was  once  a  large  and  beautiful  lake,  half  a  mile  long 
and  a  furlong  broad  ;  but  it  is  now  deprived  of  this  character  by  the 
growth  of  rushes  and  the"  iucroachments  of  the  soil.  The  bishops  of 
Winchester  had  a  castle  here,  which  was  originally  built  by  Bishop 
Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen  ;  but  much  of  the  grandeur 
which  it  ultimately  attained  is  attributed  to  the  architectural  taste 
of  William  de  Wykeham,  whose  favourite  residence  it  was,  and  who 
there  terminated  his  active  life  at  the  age  of  eighty.  The  castle  was 
demolished  during  the  civil  wars  by  the  parliamentary  army  under 
Waller. 

The  town  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
castle.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  an  ancient 
edifice,  capable  of  accommodating  1100  persons.  The  Grammar 
school  founded  in  1679  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  321.  a 
year ;  it  is  free  to  poor  children  of  the  parish  for  reading :  the 
number  of  scholars  in  1851  was  180.  There  are  also  National  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  town  is  chiefly  agricultural.  It  has  however 
a  trade  of  some  activity  in  leather ;  there  is  also  some  business  in 
malting.  The  market  is  held  on  Friday ;  and  there  are  fairs  on  the 
second  Friday  in  May,  July  30th,  and  the  first  Friday  after  Old 
Michaelmas  Day.  A  county  court  is  held  at  Bishop's  Waltham. 

Waltham  Forest,  in  this  vicinity,  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  infested  by  deer-stealers,  who  were  generally  known  as  the 
'  Waltham  Blacks,'  because  they  blackened  their  faces  in  their  pre- 
datory enterprises.     An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  against  them, 
which  was  called  the  Black  Act. 
BISHOP  WEARMOUTH.     [SOTDERLAND.] 
BISIGNANO.     [CALABRIA  CUBA.] 

BISLEY,  Gloucestershire,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  and  hundred 
of  the  same  name,  situated  in  51°  45'  N.  lat.,  2°  8'  W.  long. ;  11  miles 
S.E.  from  Gloucester,  and  96  miles  W.N.W.  from  London  :  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  in  1841  was  5339 ;  in  1851  it  was  4801,  the  decrease 
being  attributed  to  emigration,  mainly  consequent  on  the  failure  of 
the  cloth  trade  ('  Population  Tables,'  Census  1851).  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Gloucester  and  diocese  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol. 

The  parish  of  Bisley  is  upwards  of  20  miles  in  circumference,  com- 
prehending about  6000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  high  ground, 
with  steep  hills  and  narrow  valleys.  Fulling  and  dressing  mills  have 
been  from  time  to  time  erected  in  the  parish.  Some  of  these  mills  are 
now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  silk-thread,  for  making  umbrella 
sticks,  &c.  On  the  establishment  of  the  woollen  manufactures  the 
parish  received  large  additions  to  its  population,  and  the  new  inha- 
bitants established  themselves  upon  the  waste  lands.  Such  lands  were 
formerly  very  extensive,  but  they  have  been  to  a  great  extent  inclosed. 
Soon  after  the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor  of  Bisley  came  to  the 
crown,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Mortimers,  afterwards  earls  of  March.  It  continued  in  that  family  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  when  it  passed  to  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  Edward  IV.,  and  remained  attached  to  the  crown  with 
little  interruption,  until  it  twas  given  by  James  I.  to  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.  It  has  since  that  time  repeatedly  passed  by  sale  froin 
one  family  to  another. 

Bisley  is  merely  a  village,  although  considered  as  a  town  since  the 
grant  of  a  weekly  market  and  two  annual  fairs  by  James  II.  The 
market  is  held  on  Thursday :  it  is  but  little  frequented,  and  may  be 
considered  almost  extinct..  The  fairs  for  cattle,  &c.,  on  May  4th  and 
November  12th,  have  also  become  of  small  importance.  The  village 
consists  of  irregular  streets,  and  has  not  many  houses  of  good  appear- 
ance. The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  spacious,  and  rather 
baudsome  ;  and  being  placed  on  an  eminence  is  a  very  conspicuous 
object.  The  interior  contains  some  interesting  monuments,  among 
which  a  figure  representing  a  cross-legged  knight  in  armour  attracts 
particular  attention.  In  the  churchyard  there  stands  an  ancient 
octagonal  stone  cross.  An  ancient  stone  font,  which  was  removed  to 
;he  cross  when  the  church  was  repewed  in  1771,  has  been  restored  to 
,ts  place  in  the  church.  At  Chalford,  Oakridge,  and  Bussage,  are 
district  churches,  with  schools  attached  to  each.  Bisley  Free  school 
and  a  Blue-Coat  school  are  conjoined.  The  two  establishments  are 
;aught  together  in  a  commodious  school-room,  standing  on  ground 
aelonging  to  the  parish. 

The  canal  by  which  the  Thames  and  Severn  are  united  passes 
hrough  Bisley  parish  ;  and  near  the  border  of  it,  at  Sapperton,  enters 
a  tunnel  2  miles  and  5  furlongs  in  length.  It  is  lined  with  masonry, 
and  arched  over  at  top,  with  an  inverted  arch  at  the  bottom.  The 
summit  level  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  at  Sappertou  tunnel  is 
376  feet  above  low-water  mark  at  London.  Many  Homau  remains 
lave  been  found  in  the  parish. 
BISNAGHUR;  [BIJANAOIIUR.] 

BISSA'GOS,  THE,  or  BIJUGA  ISLANDS,  lie  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  between  11"  40' and  10°  50' N.  lat.,  15°  30' and  16°30'W. 
ong.,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bulola  or  Rio  Grande.  They 
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form  a  group  of  about  twenty  island*,  inclosed  by  a  reel  Most  of 
them  are  inhabited,  but  some  are  nearly  bare  rock,  and  only  visited 
occasionally.  The  largest,  Hanhi,  is  about  15  miles  long.  The  inland* 
Caracbe,  Corbele,  Cazegut,  Gallinas,  Orango,  Caiiyabac,  and  Bulama 
are  much  smaller.  On  Bulauia  the  EnglUh  formed  a  settlement  in 

ut  it  was  abandoned  in  1793  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness. 
•  The  islands,  which  are  of  volcanic  origin,  have  an  excellent  soil, 
composed  chiefly  of  decomposed  lava  and  vegetable  matter.  They  are 
i.i.-tly  covered  with  wood,  but  there  are  some  natural  savannahs  and 
a  few  clear  spaces,  affording  ample  pasturage  for  great  numbers  of 
elephants,  deer,  buffaloes,  and  other  wild  animals.  The  inhabitant* 
cultivate  some  maize,  and  have  plantations  of  bananas  ami  palms ; 
but  their  chief  wealth  consists  of  cattle  and  goats.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  straits  which  divide  the  islands 
of  Canyabac  and  Bulama  from  the  continent ;  there  is  no  fresh-water 
river  within  several  miles. 

Tho  inhabitants,  called  Bijuga,  are  always  armed,  generally  with  a 
musket,  knife-dogger,  spear,  and  sometimes  a  sword.  The  women 
attend  to  the  domestic  economy.  The  men  attend  only  to  hunting 
and  fishing :  they  frequently  rob  when  they  can  find  their  way  across 
to  the  main.  The  two  sexes  eat  separately. 

(Life  of  Captain  Beater  ;  Journal  of  the  Oeogr.  Society.) 

B1SZTH1TZ,  or  BES2TEKCZE,  a  free  royal  town,  capital  of  a 
district  in  the  north-east  of  Transylvania,  is  situated  in  47°  5'  N.  Int., 
24°  32'  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Bisztritz,  a  feeder  of  the  Szamo.  It  is 
called  by  the  Saxon  settlers,  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
population  in  these  parts,  AVwoi,  or  .ViatciiitatU.  The  town  stands 
in  a  long  and  delightful  valley,  and  has  three  gates  of  entrance,  two 
suburbs  chiefly  tenanted  by  Wallachians,  a  Protestant  church  within 
the  walls,  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and 
two  schools,  two  hospitals,  a  monastery  of  Minorite  friars,  and  one  of 
Piaristo,  about  800  houses  and  6000  inhabitants.  The  town  has  large 
cattle-fairs.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Huuyads.  The  circle  of  Bisztritz 
comprises  the  basin  of  the  Bisztritz  and  Upper  Szamos,  including  the 
high  mountains  on  the  Hungarian  and  Qaliician  frontiers.  It  is  a 
country  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  glens.  The  mountains  are  com- 
posed of  granite,  flanked  by  limestone  and  freestone.  The  climate  is 
cold,  except  in  the  valleys,  where  the  temperature  in  winter  is  less 
rude,  but  always  very  variable.  Corn,  hemp,  wine,  and  timber  are  the 
chief  products.  [TRANSYLVANIA.] 

r.ITII  Y'NIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  extended  along  the  east 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  the  east  coast  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and 
the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Heracleia,  which  was 
about  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  Sangarius  and  the  Billrcus. 
The  we -tern  boundary  towards  Mysia  was  probably  formed  by  the 
Hhyndacus ;  and  the  southern  by  the  northern  slope  of  Olympus  from 
the  source  of  the  Khyudaeus  to  the  Sangarius.  The  Olympus  range 
separated  Bithynia  from  Phrygia  Epictetus  and  Oalatia.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  fix  the  boundaries  of  Bithynia ;  those  just  given  mark  out 
possibly  the  limits  within  which  the  ancient  Bithyni  dwelt.  But  on 
the  decline  of  the  Persian  empire,  under  which  Ititliynia  formed  a 
satrapy,  its  boundary  was  considerably  extended  eastward,  in  whii  h 
direction  it  at  one  time  reached  nearly  to  the  Parthenius,  which  is 
often,  but  erroneously,  given  as  the  eastern  boundary.  When  the 
Romans  obtained  Bithynia  by  will  of  King  Nicomedes  III.,  who  died 
B.C.  74,  the  eastern  boundary  lay  to  the  west  of  Hcraclcia,  which  city 
was  then  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Under  the  empire  the 
Roman  province  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Pliny,  included  a  large 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  extended  even  to  the  east  of 
the  Halys  ('Epist/x.  93,  111).  Bithynia  had  the  advantage  of  an 
extensive  line  of  sea-coast,  indented  by  two  deep  bays,  the  Cian  and 
the  AsUcene,  now  respectively  called  the  gulfs  Mudauiyeh  and  l/.niid. 
Xenopbon,  who  was  in  the  country  probably  more  than  once,  describes 
the  part  along  the  Euxine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calpe  as  covered 
with  inhabited  villages,  and  fertile  in  every  kind  of  natural  produce 
except  olives  ('  Anab.,'  vi.  4).  Dionynius  Prriegetes  (v.  793)  also  says 
that  the  Bithyni  inhabited  a  fertile  country.  Modern  travellers  also 
describe  Bithynia  as  a  fertile,  beautiful,  and  romantic  country,  abound- 
ing in  vines  and  forests.  The  forests  consist  principally  of  oak, 
occasionally  intermingled  with  beech,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts.  In  the 
southern  part  the  immense  mass  of  Olympus,  at  the  base  of  which 
Brusa  stands,  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  includes 
between  two  of  its  branches  the  extensive  plain  of  Brusa.  The 
summit  of  Olympus  is  a  gray  granite ;  the  aides  are  marble ;  its  crest 
near  Brass, Is  generally  covered  with  snow  to  the  end  of  Marc), 
farther  to  the  west  two  branches  of  Olympus  form  the  boundary  of 
the  extensive  basin  of  Lake  Apolloniatia — the  eastern  one  separating  tlic 
bum  of  the  lake  from  the  plain  of  Brusa,  The  northern  part  of  Bithynia, 
which  consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Khojaili  (which  fies  between  the 
Bosporus,  the  Gulf  of  Izmid,  the  Euxine,  and  the  Sangarius),  is  occu- 
pied by  a  chain  of  hills  running  westward  from  the  banks  of  the 
Hsnganus  and  terminating  on  the  channel  of  Constantinople.  Between 
this  range  and  the  I-ake  of  Icnik,  the  ancient  Ascania,  is  a  level  country 
whieh  contains  the  Lake  of  Sabanja,  or  Xicoiuedeia.  From  Geiwa,  or 
Khiwa,  where  there  is  a  bridge  and  ford  over  the  Sangarius  to  Sabanja, 
the  country  is  described  as  an  alluvium,  with  sand  and  small  hills  of 
sandstone :  from  Sabanja  to  Iimid  (X  icomedaia),  a  plain,  with  sand  and 


forests :  the  rest  o.f  the  lino  to  Scutari  through  Goibuztf  is  mainly 
calcarc'  I  different  '  '.iig  the 

surface,  hydrography,  4<x,  arc  ejv, -n  under 

The  principal  cities  in  r.ithynia  were — Astacus  on  the  Gulf  of 
Astacus,  which  was  founded  al  if  the  1 7th  Oh 

by  the  Megarians,  who  were  y  mime  At) 

settlers;  Calchedon  or  Chalcedon,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  was  also 
founded  by  the  Megarians  (Olympi  liirth-plsoe 

of  the  great  sophist  Thraaymachus ;  Prusa-ad-i  ilympum,  now  called 
Brusa,  or  Broussa,  was  founded,  according  to  Pliny,  l>y  Hannibal ; 
according  to  Strabo  by  a  Prusias,  who  HTM  in  the  time  of  Croesus; 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  before  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  is  still  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Anatolia. 
Of  its  warm  baths  some  are  chalybeate  and  others  Milphurous ;  they 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  (Athemeus,  43,  a)  and  are  still  much 
used.  [BucsA.]  Cius,  founded  by  the 

Pruaias  after  its  destruction  by  Philip  in  .--  by   him  called 

Prusias ;  Xicsua,  on  the  Lake  Ascauia,  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
of  Hipparchus  the  astronomer  and  Dion  Cassius  the  historian  [Nic.CA.1; 
and  Xieomedeia,  founded  by  Nicomedes  I.,  B.C.  264,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Flavins  Arrianus.     The  large  towns  of  Bithynia  were  all  west 
of  the  Sangarius ;  the  places  east  of  the  river  were  of  little  note,  and 
the  chief  towns  were  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  coast    The  interior 
of  the  eastern  part  is  a  mountainous  country,  abounding  in  all  ages 
with  forests;  the  territory  along  the  coast, between  the  Sangarn; 
the  BilUcus  was  the  country  of  the  Muriandy  ni,  in  VI: 
A  great  rood  ran  from  the  Bosporus  along  th< 

Heracleia,  Amastri.-.  and  Sinope  to  Amisus ;  and  another  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Bosporus  along  the  Prop,  nmodeia. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  seem  to  have  been  the  same 
with  those  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Mysia  and  Phrygia 
(Horn.  'Iliad,'  B.  81 -J,  N.  TscJi ;  th.  :'ut  we 

have   positive  information  that  they  were  afterwards  coninn 
displaced  by  a  Throciau  immigration  from  the  European  side  - 
Propontis  (Herod,  i.  28 ;    vii.  75) ;    the   invading  tribe    was   culled 
Thyni,  or   Bithyni,  and  there   is  reason  to  believe  that  the} 
intimately  connected  with  a  European  race  of  that  name.     Xenophon 
calls  the  country  between  the  Bos]x>rns  and  Heracleia  'Thrace  in 
Asia'  ('Anab.'  vii.  2,  22  ;  vi.  4).     They  appear  to  have  had  chiefs  of 
their  own  from  the  earliest  times,  who  held  a  mibor.lin.. 
even  under  the  Persian  government.     Thus  Dydalsus  and  Boteiros 
reigned  between  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
B.C.  376.     liithyuia  wn-  i   by  Croesus,  and  passed  with  the 

rest  of  his  dominions  into  the  hands  of  the   IVi  -':.<«.     When   Darius 
divided  his  empire  into  20  satr.ipii •.-  \  Herod,  jii.  :"i.:>;,)  the  Hit), 
formed    one   with   the    Asiatic    Hellespoatians,    Phrygia 
goniaus,  Mariaudynians,  and  Syrians,  and  were  rated  at  360  talents. 


Vetpulsn.    Copper.     Brit.  Mn».     2S5  gralni. 

This  satrapy  was  called  the  Doscylian,  from  Dnscylium,  the  residence 
of  th-  satrap   on  The  following  is  ft  list  of  the 

satraps  drawn   up  by  Dr.   Arnold   (mi   Tlmcyd.  viii.  .'.)  :     Mitrobates 
(Hero.!  iiroutofl  (iii.  127),  and  (Ebaiv  reign 

of  Darius  I.;  Megabatex  and  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces  (Thucyd. 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes ;  Pharnaces  (Thucyd.  ii.  67  ;  VL)  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxcx  Longiiuanua ;  and  Phaniabazux,  the  sou  of 
Pharnaces,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus.  Bithynia  was  taken  from 
the  Persians  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  his  general  Calantus  was 
defeated  by  Bas,  the  son  of  Boteiras,  a  native  prince,  and  Bithynm 
became  an  independent  state. 
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Bas  was  succeeded  in  B.C.  326  by  his  son  Zipoetes,  who  carried  on 
a  successful  war  with  Lysimachus,  and  founded  the  city  Zipootion. 
His  eldest  son  Nicomedes  I.  came  to  the  throne  about  B.C.  278.  His 
succession  was  disputed  by  his  brother  Zybcetes,  and  he  called  in 
the  Gauls  to  support  his  claim ;  who  also  seem  to  have  assisted  his 
son  Zeilas  in  recovering  his  inheritance  from  his  step-mother  Etazeta. 
Zeilas  or  Zelas  (not  Zielas,  as  Clinton  writes  it)  reigned  till  about 
B.C.  228,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Prusias  I.  This  prince 
is  described  as  a  man  of  courage  and  activity,  and  indeed  gained 
his  name  of  '  the  lame '  from  a  wound  which  he  received  while 
mounting  a  scaling  ladder  at  the  siege  of  Heracleia ;  but  his  memory 
is  in  some  degree  tarnished  by  his  connection  with  the  death  of  the 
great  Hannibal,  who  sought  refuge  at  his  court.  Hannibal  died  in 
B.C.  183,  and  Prusiaa  II.  probably  came  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  180,  or 
thereabouts.  He  married  the  sister  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon, 
between  whom  and  the  Romans  he  endeavoured  to  mediate.  (Liv. 
xliv.  14. \  He  visited  Rome  B.C.  167  along  with  his  son  Nicomedes, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered,  B.C.  149.  Little  is  known  of  Nicomedes  II. 
He  was  applied  to  for  succours  during  the  Cimbrian  war  by  Marius, 
and  died  probably  in  the  year  B.C.  91.  His  son  Nicomedes  III.  was 
expelled  by  Mithridates,  but  was  restored  by  the  Romans,  and 
expelled  again  B.C.  88.  At  the  peace  in  B.C.  84  he  was  a  second  time 
restored,  and  dying  in  B.C.  74,  he  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  as 
his  heirs. 

Bithynia  as  a  Roman  province  is  thrown  quite  into  the  shade  till 
the  time  of  Trajan,  when  Pliny  the  younger  presided  over  it,  and 
from  his  epistles  we  derive  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  its 
condition  at  that  time.  In  the  division  of  Augustus  it  was  one  of 
the  Proconsulares  Provincial,  that  is,  one  of  those  provinces  which 
were  left  to  the  senate  and  the  people  (Dio.  53,  12;  Strabo  i.  17; 
Tacitus  'Anna!.'  xvi.  18);  but  Pliny's  appointment  was  due  to  his 
intimacy  with  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  corresponded  familiarly 
on  the  affairs  of  the  province.  He  found  near  Nicomedeia  a  foss 
commenced  by  a  king  of  Persia  probably  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
the  neighbouring  lands,  and  he  endeavoured  to  induce  the  emperor 
to  turn  it  into  a  canal  between  the  Lake  of  Nicomedeia  and  the  sea  : 
Trajan  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  his  suggestion.  ('  Epist.'  x. 
50,  69.)  In  his  46th  '  Epist.'  1.  10,  he  asks  Trajan  "for  an  'aquilex'  to 
complete  the  aqueduct  commenced  by  the  Nicomedians,  and  appears 
in  general  to  have  been  a  great  benefactor  of  the  province. 

It  was  on  the  plain  of  Niejca  that  the  Sultan  Solyman  cut  to  pieces 
the  army  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  its  proximity  to  Constantinople 
has  made  this  district  the  scene  of  many  important  events  in  modern 
history.  [Xic.EA.] 

BITLIS,  a  town  in  Turkish  Armenia,  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  a  long  rocky  ravine  which  separates  the  Kerku  Moun- 
tains from  the  Nimrud-Dagh  in  a  deep  valley  traversed  by  the 
Bitlis  River,  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Tigris,  at  a  distance 
of  about  120  miles  S.E.  from  Erz-rum,  and  12  miles  S.W.  from  the 
western  angle  of  Lake  Wan.  Three  ravines  each  traversed  by  a 
stream  open  into  the  valley,  one  already  mentioned  from  the  north- 
west, another  from  the  west,  and  a  third  from  the  east ;  and  at  their 
junction  with  the  main  valley  the  town  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
6156  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  rises  an  abrupt 
rock  50  or  60  feet  high,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  the  residence  of  the  former  Begs  of  Bitlis.  The  only  access 
to  the  castle  is  by  a  narrow  steep  passage  strongly  defended  by  gates. 
The  external  wall  which  nms  round  the  edge  of  the  rock  and  is 
30  feet  high  above  its  level  platform,  i»  solidly  built  and  loopholed, 
but  within  this  inclosure  there  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins.  At 
the  eastern  base  of  the  castle  rock  are  the  bazaars,  which  are  low, 
dark,  ill-built,  and  dirty,  but  well  stocked  and  generally  much 
crowded,  as  Bitlis  is  one  of  the  chief  marts  for  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  The  bazaars  are  lighted  only 
by  perforations  at  intervals  in  the  roof,  which  is  terraced  over  and 
used  as  a  highway  for  foot  passengers.  Near  the  bazaars  and  on 
the  tanks  of  the  river  are  the  slaughterhouses,  haunted  by  mangy 
dogs,  and  reeking  with  offensive  effluvia.  The  streets  run  along  the 
streams  and  up  the  ravines,  giving  an  irregular  and  straggling  form 
to  the  town,  which  covers  a  considerable  area,  as  the  buildings  are 
interspersed  with  numerous  orchards  and  gardens,  which  smile  in 
singular  contrast  with  the  bare  limestone  mountains  that  rise  on 
every  side  to  the  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  valley.  The 
streams  are  crossed  by  single-arched  bridges  sufficiently  numerous 
to  afford  a  ready  passage  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another. 

The  houses  are  all  built  of  stone  and  flat  roofed.  The  best  of 
them  stand  high  up  the  declivities,  and  are  ornamented  with  large 
arched  window,*,  trellis-work,  and  porticoes.  The  stone  used  in 
a  soft  volcanic  rock  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  the  north-west  ravine ;  it  is  cut  into  square  blocks 


which  are  cemented  with  mud  ;  only  a  few  of  the  houses  are  pointed 
with  lime  cement.  There  are  two  good  khans  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  merchant",  three  mosqups  with  minarets,  twelve  tekiychs, 

nvent*  of  Howling  Dervishes,  and  four  Armenian  churches. 
The  p  .f  tin)  town  consist*  of  about  2000  Mohammedan, 

'  rrnenian,  and  40  Jacobite  families.     The  principal  building  in 

fied  residence  erected  by  Sherif  Beg  in  1836,  on  the 

level   cnramit  of  a  mountain  spur   that  runs  half  way  across   the 


mouth  of  the  eastern  ravine,  and  is  5475  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a 
rude  but  extensive  structure,  consisting  of  a  quadrangle  two  stories 
high,  built  round  a  court  which  contains  a  copious  fountain.  The 
ground-floor  is  used  for  stables  and  store-houses ;  the  upper  rooms  are 
entered  from  an  open  gallery  overlooking  the  court,  and  are  used  as 
sitting  and  receiving  rooms,  harem,  &c.  The  windows  are  all  on 
the  outer  walls  of  the  building,  and  command  extensive  views. 
From  this  frowning  castle  which  commands  the  town  on  the  west 
and  the  eastern  ravine,  Sherif  Beg  held  Bitlis  and  its  territory 
(containing  80  villages,  and  forming  about  one-third  of  the  pashalic 
of  Mush)  in  defiance  of  the  Sultan  for  several  years.  The  position 
of,  this  fortress,  as  given  in  the  '  Royal  Geographical  Journal,'  vol.  x., 
is  38°  23'  54"  N.  lat.,  42°  4'  45"  E..long. ;  on  the  map  in  Dr.  Layard's 
'  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  the  town  is  placed  8'  or  9'  farther  east. 

In  point  of  trade  Bitlis  is  an  important  place.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  galls,  honey,  wax,  wool,  and  gum  tragacanth  from  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  carpets  and  cotton  stuffs  woven  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  dyed  here  in  most  brilliant  colours. 
The  dyes  of  Bitlis  are  celebrated  for  their  brilliancy ;  they  are  made 
from  mountain  herbs,  and  from  indigo,  yellow  berries,  and  other 
materials  which  are  imported.  The  raw  cotton  used  in  their  manu- 
factures is  brought  from  the  districts  of  Kharzan  and  Shirwan 
(which  also  supply  madder),  and  some  of  it  is  imported  from  Khoi, 
in  Persia.  It  is  spun  by  hand  ;  and  several  hundred  thousand  short 
heavy  calico  pieces  are  manufactured  throughout  the  country,  of  which 
Bitlis  is  the  centre,  and  sent  here  to  be  dyed.  The  favourite  colours 
among  the  Kurds  are  a  dull  deep  red,  and  a  bright  yellow  mingled 
or  striped  with  black.  The  carpets  are  of  a  rich  soft  texture  with 
patterns  displaying  considerable  elegance  and  taste ;  they  are  much 
esteemed  in  Turkey.  Manchester  goods,  including  unbleached  calicoes, 
shawls,  and  prints ;  gay-coloured  silks  and  satins,  some  woollen  clothes 
and  coarse  cutlery  are  comprised  in  the  list  of  British  goods  sold  in  the 
bazaars.  The  manufactures  of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Diyar-Bekr 
are  more  extensively  used. 

Bitlis  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  place.  Until  lately  it  was  governed  by 
Kurdish  Begs,  who  were  but  little  under  the  control  of  the  Porte. 
Sherif  Beg,  the  last  of  these  lawless  chiefs,  was  exiled  to  Constanti- 
nople in  1849,  after  the  so-called  subjugation  of  the  Kurds  by  Reshid 
Pasha,  and  the  town  is  now  governed  under  the  Pasha  of  Mush. 

BITONTO.     [BARI.] 

BITTON.     [GLOUCESTERSHIRE.] 

BIYSK.     [SIBERIA;  TOMSK.] 

BLABY,  Leicestershire,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union, 
in  the  parish  of  Blaby  and  hundred  of  Guthlaxton,  is  situated  in 
52°  34'  N.  lat.,  1°  10'  W.  long.,  4^  miles  S.W.  from  Leicester,  and 
98  miles  N.W.  from  London  :  the  population  of  the  entire  parish, 
including  the  chapelry  of  Countesthorpe,  in  1851  was  1952 ;  that  of 
Blaby  alone  was  1003.  The  living  is  a  rectory  held  with  the  curacy 
of  Countesthorpe  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  diocese  of 
Peterborough.  Blaby  Poor-Law  Union  contains  22  parishes  and 
townships  with  an  area  of  32,024  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of 
14,190. 

The  inhabitants  of  Blaby  are  generally  engaged  as  frame-work 
knitters  ;  some  are  employed  in  glove-making.  The  parish  church  is 
a  fine  old  building  of  the  early  English  style.  The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  The  National  school, 
erected  in  1849,  is  a  very  ornamental  edifice.  In  addition  to  the 
facilities  for  transporting  goods  afforded  by  the  Midland  railway,  the 
Wigstown  station  of  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Blaby, 
water  carriage  is  obtained  by  a  canal  which  passes  through  a  part  of 
the  lordship. 

BLACKBURN,  Lancashire,  a  manufacturing  town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  and  hun- 
dred of  Blackburn,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  parish,  on  both  sides 
of  a  brook  called  in  Domesday  Book  '  Blacheburne,'  in  53°  45'  N.  lat., 
2°  30'  W.  long.;  21  miles  N.N.~W.  from  Manchester  by  railway,  209 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  road,  and  209  miles  from  Londou 
by  the  North- Western  railway  via  Trent  Valley  :  the  population  of 
the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  with  which  the  township 
is  co-extensive,  was  46,536  in  1851.  Blackburn  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Blackburn  Poor-Law  Union 
contains  24  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  33,159  acres,  and 
a  population  in  1851  of  90,739.  • 

The  parish  of  Blackburn  extends  nearly  14  miles  in  length  and  10 
miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  17  townships  and  6  chapelries.  The  hun- 
dred of  Blackburn  comprises  four  whole  parishes — Blackburn,  Chipping, 
Ribchester,  and  Whalley,  with  parts  of  Bury  and  Metton,  altogether 
containing  80  townships. 

The  town  of  Blackburn  is  sheltered  by  a  range  of  hills,  which 
stretch  from  the  north-east  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  Billinge  Hill. 
The  older  parts  of  the  town  are  irregularly  built ;  but  within  the  last 
twelve  years  great  improvements  have  been  effected  by  widening  and 
improving  the  streets,  erecting  a  new  town-hall,  market-house, 
l;i  1 1"  liter-houses;  gas-works,  water-works,  &c.  The  town  is  now  well 
lighted  and  supplied  with  water. 

There  are  few  public  edifices  in  Blackburn  except  those  which  are 
used  for  religious  worship.  The  parish  church,  St.  Mary's  is  of  very 
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found.itinn,    having    been    built    and    ei:^  -10  the 

Nunnan  Conquest.  This  structure  waa  takiii  down  in  1810  and 
rebuilt  >i|H>u  the  site  of  the  old  Orammar  school ;  and  in  1831,  a  few 
yeart  after  it  was  finished,  the  new  edifice  was  partially  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire  :  it  is  again  restored,  and  is  much  admired  for  its 
architectural  beauty.  About  12  new  churches  hare  been  erected  in  the 
parish  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  which  considerable  assistance 
was  given  by  the  Commissioners  for  building  New  Churches,  the 
Diocesan  Society  for  the  same  object,  and  by  other  public  bodies. 
The  Independent*,  Baptists,  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Association 
Methodists,  United  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Swedenborgians,  and 
Roman  Catholics  hare  places  of  worship. 

The  Free  Grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Queen 
Kliz.il>cth.  has  50  governors,  who  are  incorporated  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  an  income  from  endowment  of  12W.  a  year,  a  char- 
ter which  describes  the  school  as  "free  to  all  the  world,"  and  a  master, 
but  in  1851  there  were  no  scholar?.  The  school-house  is  a  neat  stone 
I. nil. ling  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  erected  about  thirty  years  since. 
A  Charity  school  for  girls,  founded  by  a  benevolent  individual  of  the 
name  of  Leyland,  provides  clothing  and  instruction  for  90  girls.  The 
I  Blackburn  National  and  Sunday  school  Society  has  a  consider- 
able number  of  schools  under  its  superintendence.  There  are  various 
other  elementary  schools.  The  Independent  academy  at  Blackburn 
for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  has  been  removed, 
and  in  now  incorporated  with  the  Lancashire  Independent  college  at 
Withiugton,  near  Manchester.  There  are  in  Blackburn  a  mechanics 
institute,  a  large  subscription  library,  a  small  theatre,  and  a  few 
other  buildings  devoted  to  amusements.  A  cloth-hall,  situated  on 
one  side  of  Fleming  Square,  is  appropriated  to  the  fairs  of  woollen 
cloth,  which  take  place  at  stated  times  of  the  year.  Among  the  older 
buildings  of  the  town  and  its  environs  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
old  Manor  House,  called  Audley  Hall,  and  an  ancient  mansion  known 
as  Old  Samlesbury  Hull. 

The  town  of  Blackburn  depends  entirely  on  trade  for  its  prosperity. 
As  far  back  as  1050  it  produced  the  'Blackburn  checks,'  a  species  of 
cloth  consisting  of  a  linen  warp  and  cotton  woof,  one  or  both  of 
which  being  dyed  in  the  thread  gave  to  the  piece  when  woven  a 
striped  or  checked  appearance.  This  fabric  was  afterwards  super- 
seded by  another,  the  'Blackburn  grays,'  so  called  because  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed  were  not  dyed  but  sent  to  the 
printers  unbleached,  or  as  it  is  technically  described,  in  the  gray 
state,  in  order  to  have  the  patterns  stamped  upon  them.  For  a  long 
period  the  chief  article  manufactured  here  was  calicoes,  for  which  the 
Blackburn  weavers  were  celebrated.  This  branch  of  trade  is  now 
transferred  to  the  power  looms,  and  the  remnant  of  hand-loom 
wearers  an  chiefly  employed  in  making  low-priced  muMin-*.  !Y»m 
statistics  collected  in  18SO  it  appears  that  there  were  then  from  50,000 
to  60,000  pieces  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  each  week  in  Block- 
burn  and  its  vicinity,  on  which  above  10,000  persons  were  employed. 
The  annual  value  of  the  goods  produced  was  supposed  to  exceed 
2,000,0002.  About  100,000  spindles  were  employed  in  cotton  spin- 
nine,  producing  about  100,000  pounds  of  yarn  weekly,  at  40  hanks  to 
the  pound. 

The  commerce  of  Blackburn  has  every  advantage  of  water  carriage 
by  means  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  passes  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  opening  to  the  inhabitants  a  direct  communication 
between  the  eastern  and  western  seas.  Coal  and  lime  are  abundant 
in  the  vicinity.  Railways  afford  great  accommodation  to  Blackburn, 
connecting  it  on  the  east  with  Burnley  and  the  West  Hiding,  on  the 
west  with  Preston  and  Liverpool,  and  on  the  south  with  Itolton  and 
Manchester.  The  East  Lancashire  and  the  Bolton  and  Clitheroe 
railway  companies  hare  stations  in  the  town.  A  county  court  is 
held  in  Blackburn.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the  market-days ; 
fort  nightly  fairs  for  cattle  are  held  from  the  beginning  of  Kt-bnmry 
till  Michaelmas ;  and  annual  faira  for  cattle,  Yorkshire  cloths,  Ac., 
ar-  held  on  May  12th  and  October  17th. 

BLACKHEATH.     (K 

Ill.Ai'KISTiiN.     [Sot,-™  ACSTBALIA.] 

I.I  \-  KNKSS,  Mnlithgowshire,  Scotland,  a  sea-side  village  in  tlic 
parish  of  Carriden,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Forth,  in  66°  1  N.  lat, 
8*  80'  W.  long.,  about  18  miles  W.  from  Edinburgh.  This  place 
appears  to  hare  been  a  Roman  station  ;  a  stone  with  an  eagle  on  it 
and  a  Vespasian  of  gold  hare  been  found  here,  with  axes  and  other 
instruments  and  several  rase*,  evidently  Roman.  At  one  time. this 
was  the  port  of  Linlithgow  and  had  a  good  trade,  but  a  few  I  .ricks 
and  tiles  are  now  the  only  shipment*,  and  sonic  linn-  :md  manure  the 
only  articles  of  import  The  harbour  is  in  ruins.  Blacknc*" 
which  stands  on  the  point  of  a  small  peninsula  projecting  from  the 
village  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  the  principal  state  prison  in 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  At  the  Union  this  was  one 
of  the  four  fort*  agreed  to  be  kept  up  in  Scotland,  but  the  <l 
consist  merely  of  a  wall  with  a  few  port-holes  and  two  irregular  lofty 

t«WiT». 

BLACKPOOL)  I/ancashirr,  a  village  in  the  township  of  I 
with  Warbreck,  |«rish  of  Bixpham  and  hundred  of  Amounderness,  is 
situated  on  the  coast  between  the  (estuaries  of  the  rivers  Kibble  and 
Wyre,  in  63'  40'  N.  lat,  8"  8'  W.  long.,  27  miles  S.S.W.  from   Un- 
caster,  235  miles  N.W.  by  N.   from   London  by  road,  and  21 OJ  miles 


v.  BlRckpool  contained  in  1>.M  a  popu- 
lation .-:  ]''  '!  ;  th.  number,  from  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
'isns  was  taken,  in.  hul.  .1  f«w  visitors  for  sea-bathing:  the 
number  of  visitors  present  at  one  time  in  the  bathing  season  varies 
from  2000  to  6000.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Lancaster  and  diocese  of  Manchester. 

The  name  of  Blackpool  is  derived  from  a  dark  peaty-coloured 
stream,  or  '  pul,'  at  the  south  end  of  the  village.  Its  situation  gives  it 
many  advantages  over  other  watering-places  along  the  same  coast.  Its 
elevation  above  the  sea  at  low  In  clear  weather 

the  promontory  of  Furness,  the  Cumberland  Hilln,  and  the  mountains 
of  North  Wales  are  distinctly  visible,  and  at  times  the  Isle  of  Man 
may  be  seen.  Blackpool  is  recommended  to  visitors  by  the  fine  hard 
sands  and  by  the  healthy  bracing  air,  which  however  is  too  ki 
persons  labouring  under  some  complaints.  Many  of  the  ' 
inhabitants  attain  a  great  age.  A  range  of  lofty  houses  about  a  mile 
in  length  faces  the  sea.  There  are  several  large  hotels,  some  of  which 
commanding  positions  near  the  water  side.  A  broad  terrace 
walk  used  as  a  promenade  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank  whii-h 
keeps  off  the  tide.  A  newa-room  and  a  library  are  kept  open  during 
the  bathing  season.  The  church  was  erected  in  1V21  :  it  accom- 
modates about  1000  persons.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  National  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  Preston  and  Wyre  railway  has  a  handsome 
station  in  the  village.  No  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  Blackpool ; 
but  those  persona  who  are  not  engaged  in  attending  upon  visitors 
find  employment  in  the  fishing-boats  or  in  the  fields. 

The  heights  north  of  Blackpool  are  comjKJsed  of  clay  and  marl. 
Fragments  of  these  cliffs  which  fall  upon  the  beach  are  in  process  of 
time,  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  salt  water,  converted  into  a  kind  of 
pudding-stone,  which  is  used  by  farmers  and  others  in  the  con- 
struction of  gate-posts  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  The  sea  has 
made  considerable  encroachments  on  the  clay  cliffs  to  the  northward 
of  the  village.  A  large  atone  on  the  sands  above  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  called  Penny  Stone,  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  a  public- 
house  once  stood. 

•  i  K  ROD.    [LANCASHIRK.] 

BLACK  SEA  (Kara  Deniz  in  Turkish,  Tchcriago  Mor«S  in  Russian, 
Schwaraes  Meer  in  German)  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  tin- 
Turks,  who,  being  accustomed  only  to  the  navigation  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, where  the  numerous  islands  and  their  convenient  ports  offered 
many  places  of  refuge  in  case  of  danger,  found  the  traversing  of  such 
an  ojjpu  expanse  of  water,  which  is  sometimes  subject  to  heavy  storms, 
very  perilous,  and  accordingly  they  expressed  their  fears  by  the  epithet 
'  black.'     The  original  name  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  I 
which  the  Greeks  disliking,  as  it  resembled  a  word  in  their  language 
(ajjifoj)   that  meant   'inhospitable,'    changed    to   Ea.iinf    («*•;• 
'  hospitable.'     The  alteration  was  dictated  by  some  such  supers 
notion  probably,  as  made  the  Romans  change  Maleventuin  into  Bene- 
ventum ;  but  the  common  explanation  is  that  the  first  name  was 
expressive  of  the  dangers  encountered  by  the  early  Greek  navigators 
from  the  stormy  navigation  of  the  sea  and  from  the  barbarous  tribes 
that  dwelt  on  ite  shores,  and  that  afterwards,  when  tin-  art  of  naviga- 
tion   had  been   improved,  anil   they   had    succeeded    in    establishing 
numerous  colonies  on  its  shores,  they  changed  it*  name  to  El 
Thin  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  the  name,  like  many  others  of  the 
kind,  must  be  attributed  to  the  fondness  of  the  Greeks  forti. 
every  foreign  name  into  one  that  bad  a  resemblance  to  some  term  in 
their  own  language,  and  consequently  thus  became  significant.     It   i 
highly  probable  that    the    original    name    was  descriptive  in   some 
primitive  tongue  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks;  the  first  part  i.f  the 
word  contains  a  very  wide-spread  and  rery  ancient  root,  exprex- 
'water.'     The  Greeks  sometimes  called  this  sea  simply  Pontus,  or 
• :;.    M  •. 

The  Block  Sea  divides  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia  from 
Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  anil  extends  in  length,  c;i  ...Lout 

iles,  from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Burgaz  in   Humili 
month  of  the  Choruk-Su,  near  Batum  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  between 
41°  and  46"  40'  N.  lat,  28°  and  41°  30'  E.  long.     Its  greatest  breadth 
is  on  the  west,  between  the  rcstuary  of  tl.  ,nd  the  mouth  of 

the  Sakariyeh,  880  miles  ;  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  narrowed  by  the 
projecting  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  the  narrowest  port,  l»  : 
capes  Aia  and  Kerampc,  hardly  exceeds  160  miles,  but  farther  east, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Ycshil  ami  the  southern  end  of  the  Strait 
of  Venikale,  the  width  increases  to  260  miles;  it  then  rapidly 
diminishes,  and  mi  the  meridian  of  Trcl,i/.ond  near  its  eastern 
extremity,  the  distance  between  that  city  and  tin;  Circassian  shore  is 
only  about  170  miles.  The  area  covered  by  the  Block  S«a  is  about 
170,000  square  miles  (not  including  the  •!").  It  is  smaller 

than  the  North   Sea   and  only   a  little  larger    in    area    than    the 
Baltic. 

The  lilnek  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Sea  rf 
Yenikale  (called  also  the  Strait  of  Knfla  and  the  Strait  of  K. 
and  with    the    Ar.hipelago  and   the   Me.!  porus, 

:,  and  the  Dai-dandle*.  I',y  the  first  it  r. 
the  ili-iinagc  of  o  part  of  Southern  Russia,  and  by  the  set-on. 1  it 
olf  the  surplus  waters  which  are  not  lost  by  evaporation. 

With   the   exception  of   the   Hoang-Hai  (or   Yellow  Sea)   tl 
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probably  no  portion  of  the  ocean  which  receives  the  drainage  of  a 
greater  extent  of  country  than  the  Black  Sea.  By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  its  basin  belongs  to  Europe.  This  portion  may  be  indicated 
by  lines  drawn  from  Constantinople  to  the  sources  of  the  Inn,  thence 
to  those  of  the  Dnieper,  and  then  to  those  of  the  Medwidicza,  a 
branch  of  the  Don  rising  near  Saratow.  From  Saratow  the  boundary 
runs  near  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  approaching  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  at  the  sources  of  the  Mauish,  terminates  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  countries  included  by  these  lines 
occupy  an  area  exceeding  860,000  square  miles,  and  consequently 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  surface  of  Europe.  This  extensive 
surface  is  drained  by  numerous  large  rivers,  among  which  are  the 
Danube  and  the  Dnieper,  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe,  if  we  except 

e  Volga.  That  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  which  is 
considered  as  lying  in  Asia  probably  contains  somewhat  less  than 
100,000  square  miles.  A  large  portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Caucasus  is  carried  into  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Kuban ;  on 
stern  slope  there  are  no  rivers  worth  naming,  except  the  Rion, 
or  Phanis.  South  of  the  Phasis  the  basin  of  the  sea  extends  still 
only  ittle  way  from  the  shore,  merely  including  the  basin  of  the 
Cliori  Sn,  which  drains  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Armenian 
continuations  of  the  Anti-Taurus.  In  Asia  Minor  the  basin  of  the 
Black  Sea  includes  all  the  countries  drained  by  the  Yeshil,  the  Kizil, 
the  Saknriyeh,  and  numerous  other  rivers,  and  .is  bounded  by  the 
range  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  which  runs  southward  from  the  Almali- 
Dagh  to  the  Arjish-Dagh,  near  Kaisariyeh.  Thence  the  boundary 
sweeps  round  to  the  north-west  at  a  little  distance  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Kizil,  along  the  Kojah-Dagh ;  then  to  the  west  along  the 
Karajah-Dagh  to  the  Emir-Dagh  and  the  highlands  that  connect  this 
range  with  the  Morad-Dagh.  Here  the  boundary  takes  a  northern 
direction  along  the  crest  of  a  secondary  range  that  strikes  Mount 
Olympus  about  50  miles  west  of  the  Sakariyeh  ;  it  then  follows  at  a 
small  distance  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  terminates  on 
the  Bosporus,  or  Strait  of  Constantinople. 

As  the  basin  of  the  sea  comprehends  960,000  square  miles,  and  its 
surface  only  170,000.  square  miles,  it  follows  that  each  square  mile  of 
this  sea  receives  the  drainage  of  5J  square  miles,  besides  the  rain-fall 
on  its  own  area.  This  will  account  for  the  small  degree  of  saltness  of 
its  waters.  Their  specific  gravity  compared  with  that  of  fresh-water 
is  1142  to  1000.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic  is  1288  ;  but  it  contains 
more  salt  than  the  water  of  the  Baltic,  the  specific  gravity  of  which 
is  only  about  1039  or  1042. 

The  shores  of  the  Euxine  present  a  very  varied  aspect.  From  the 
Bosporus  eastward  the  coast  is  rather  low  as  far  as  Cape  Baba,  though 
the  hills  arn  never  far  from  the  coast.  From  Cape  Baba  to  Cape 
Karempe  (Cararnbis),  and  hence  to  Sinup  (Sinope),  and  even  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kizil  the  highlands  advance  close  to  the  shore :  then 
follows  as  far  as  Cape  Yasoun  (the  Jasonium  of  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers) a  low  shore,  the  formation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  three  rivers,  the  Kizil,  the  Yeshil,  and  the  Thermeh, 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  sea  within  these  limits.  To  the  east 
of  Cape  Yasoun,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  llion,  and  hence  to  Anapa,  to 
which  place  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Caucasus  extends,  the 
coast  is  alternately  low  and  high,  the  offsets  of  the  mountains  which 
inclose  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  advancing  frequently  to  the  very 
shores.  The  shores  of  the  island  of  Tainan,  which  on  the  west 
advance*  to  the  Strait  of  Yenikale',  are  very  low  and  marshy.  But 
though  the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  which  forms  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  strait,  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  the  coast  continues  low 
and  Kandy  as  far  as  the  town  of  Kaffa.  West  of  Kaffa  however  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Yaila  rises  to  a  considerable  height  and  skirts 
the  shore  to  Sevastopol,  so  that  in  some  places  to  the  east  of 
'Sevastopol  it  rises  to  some  hundred  feet,  and  in  the  promontory  of 
Aia  (the  ancient  Kriou  Metopon)  to  above  1000  feet.  This  Cape  Aia 
i»  opposite  Cape  Kerempe  in  Asia  Minor,  and  there  is  a  story,  as  old 
as  Strabo,  that  a  ship  sailing  midway  between  them  is  within  view  of 
both.  This  statement,  as  well  as  that  of  Rennell  in  his  '  Geography 
•  if  Herodotus'  that  the  highland  of  the  Crimea  is  visible  from 
Carambii,  seems  totally  incredible  when  we  consider  the  distance 
and  that  Cape  Kerempe  is  not  remarkable  for  its  height.  The 
remainder  of  the  shore,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  is  low  and 
sandy,  and  continues  so  to  Mangali  (about  43"  53'  N.  lat.),  north  of 
Cape  Shabla,  where  the  western  offsets  of  the  Balkan  Mountains 
approach  the  sea.  Here  the  shore  becomes  rocky,  but  does  not  rise  so 
high  as  between  the  port  of  Varna  and  Cape  Einineh.  South  of  this 
cape  the  rocky  shore  continues  to  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  but 
risen  to  a  moderate  height  only  in  a  few  places. 

The  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous  : 

it  is  ahnoxt  entirely  free  from  islands  and  rocks.     In  its  whole  extent 

there  is  only  one  small   island,  called  Oulan  Adaui,   or  Serpent's 

'.  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Leuk(5,  or  Achillis  Insula, 

to  which  Thetia,  according  to  the  ancient  legend,  transported   the 

l.'.dy  of  Arhilli-i.     The  geographical  position  of  Oulan  Adassi,  which 

in  also  called  Zmievoi,  i»  45"  15'  N.  lat.,  30"  10'  E.  long.     There  is  a 

ii>n«e   upon   it,  and   lying   under  45"  15'  N.  lat.   at  a  consi- 

ila   distance  from  the  western  shore.     Rocks  occur   only   near 

••.lit  60  miles  east  of  the  Bosporus;  nor  are  shoals 

fr."|ii«'iit.     They  are  only  found  near  the  Str.iit  of  Constantinople; 


also  near  Sinup,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  of  which  the  first, 
called  the  sands  of  Domusderd,  extend  three  miles,  gradually  deepen- 
ing. In  all  the  other  parts  the  Black  Sea  is  rather  deep,  the  bottom 
of  it  not  having  been  found  with  lines  of  120  and  140  fathoms,  except 
towards  the  coast,  where  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  it  varies 
from  20  to  30  fathoms,  and  in  many  places,  as  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  the  soundings  decrease  so  gradually  and  exactly,  that  the 
distance  from  the  shore  may  be  known  by  soundings  within  half  a 
mile.  It  is  remarkable  that  exactly  in  this  part  of  the  Black  Sea  a 
bank  is  placed  by  Polybius,  which,  as  he  says,  extends  for  more  than 
a  thousand  stadia  in  length,  and  on  which  vessels  often  ran  aground 
by  night.  But  Arrian,  in  his  '  Periplus  of  the  Euxine,'  does  not  men- 
tion it,  and  we  must,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  suppose  that  Polybius 
was  misinformed,  or  else  that  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Danube  have 
in  the  course  of  ages  converted  it  into  dry  land  and  connected  it  with 
the  continent. 

There  is  no  sensible  tide  in  this  sea.  Storms  are  not  uncommon, 
but  they  are  never  of  long  duration.  The  sea  is  however  short  and 
troublesome,  more  especially  about  the  entrance  of  the  channel  of 
Constantinople.  In  summer  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  north- 
east and  north,  but  in  the  sea  these  winds  are  more  variable  than  in 
the  channel  itself,  where  they  are  almost  constant  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  ships  sometimes  lie  here  wind-bound  for  three  months. 
These  northern  or  north-eastern  winds  extend  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Tenedos  in  the  Archipelago.  In  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  the  winds 
are  often  southerly  and  various. 

Another  disadvantage  to  navigation  arises  from  some  of  the  northern 
ports  being  frozen  up  from  the  end  of  December  or  the  beginning  of 
January  to  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  This  is 
always  the  case  with  the  ports  between  the  Crimea  and  Odessa.  The 
harbour  of  Odessa  is  not  often  frozen  up,  but  the  navigation  is  ren- 
dered unsafe  during  a  considerable  time  by  drift  ice.  Kaffa  is  open 
and  safe  all  the  year,  though  the  Strait  of  Yenikale'  is  completely 
frozen  over,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  impracticable 
during  the  whole  winter.  [AZOF.]  Sevastopol  and  the  other  ports  of 
the  Crimea  are  never  frozen. 

By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  is  received  by  the  Black  Sea 
at  its  north-western  corner,  where  the  Dnieper,  Bog,  Dniester,  and 
Danube  fall  into  it.  Most  of  the  countries  through  which  these  rivers 
run  are  covered  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  with  snow  ;  and 
in  spring-time  all  the  moisture  which  has  descended  on  them  during 
the  winter,  and  has  been  preserved  in  a  solid  state,  suddenly  dissolves 
and  descends  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers  with  great  velocity  and  in 
an  immense  volume.  It  then  produces  a  very  rapid  current  along  the 
western  shores  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  channel  of  Con- 
stantinople :  this  current  always  exists,  and  is  strong,  especially  in 
summer,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
winds.  The  accumulation  of  the  waters  towards  the  Strait  of  Con- 
stantinople is  so  great  that  the  Bosporus  is  not  able  to  carry  off  all  of 
it,  and  a  portion  is  pressed  against  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  where  it 
gives  rise  to  another  current  running  eastward,  as  to  which  however 
it  is  not  certain  whether  it  is  constant  or  not.  Rennell  is  inclined  to 
think  that  a  current  runs  round  the  whole  of  the  Black  Sea  with  a 
varying  degree  of  velocity,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore. 

Harbours  are  numerous.  The  principal  are  Burgaz  and  Varna ; 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  [BESSARABIA  ;  DANUBE]  ;  Akerman,  on 
the  sestuary  or  Liman  of  the  Dniester;  Odessa;  Nicolaiev  and 
Kherson,  on  the  Bog  and  Dnieper ;  the  Bay  of  Kilburn ;  in  the 
Crimea .  Eupatoria  or  Koslow,  Sevastopol,  Balaclava,  and  Kaffa.  On 
the  eastern  shore  there  are  a  few  anchorages,  but  no  good  harbour 
except  Batum,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  Choruk-Su.  [ARMENIA.]  On  the  coast  of  Anatolia  are 
the  harbours  of  Trebizond,  Tereboli,  Kerasun,  Samsun,  Sinup,  Ineboli, 
Erekli,  and  Kerpen. 

The  Black  Sea  was  navigated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Greeks. 
The  discovery  of  the  channel  which  leads  to  it  from  the  Archipelago 
is  probably  indicated  by  the  fable  of  Helle  and  Phrixus ;  and  the  first 
voyage  to  it  in  the  expedition  of  Jason.  At  a  later  period  the  Greeks, 
and  more  especially  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Miletus,  formed  numerous 
establishments  along  its  shores,  from  which  they  exported  slaves, 
cattle,  and  corn  in  great  quantities.  The  ports  of  the  Crimea, 
Panticapasmm,  and  Theodosia,  and  the  region  near  the  Borysthenes 
exported  large  quantities  of  corn  to  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesus, 
which  trade  we  find  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vii.  147)  as  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  B.C.  480.  Under  the  Romans  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  became  pretty  well  known,  and  a  '  Periplus '  or 
survey  of  this  sea  is  among  the  works  attributed  to  Arriau.  In  the 
times  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Constantinople  drew  from  its  basin 
a  considerable  part  of  its  provision ;  and  in  the  12th  century  the 
Genoese  formed  some  establishments  on  its  north-eastern  coast,  espe- 
cially at  Kaffa,  and  carried  on  a  very  active  commerce  overland  with 
India.  But  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  were  nearly  annihilated,  their 
policy  being  averse  to  permitting  foreign  vessels  to  pass  the  Strait  of 
Constantinople.  Thus  the  Black  Sea  remained  closed  to  sea- 
faring nations  for  two  centuries.  But  when  the  northern  shores  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  they  wished  to  procure  a  free 
trade  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  obtained  their 
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by  the  treaty  of  Kainarji  in  1774.  The  Austrians  obtained  the 
privilege  of  trading  on  thin  sea  in  1784,  and  the  British  and  French 
•hips  were  admitted  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Onlinarily  there  are 
frum  600  to  1000  vessels  of  from  100  to  300  tons  and  upwards 
annually  employed  in  the  trade  of  Odessa  and  the  other  Russian 
ports ;  and  a  nearly  equal  number  is  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  great 
corn  countries  along  the  Lower  Danube.  There  was  formerly  a  con- 
siderable transit  trade  with  Persia  through  the  Russian  port  of  Redout 
Kali? ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  high  tariff  introduced  by  the  ukase 
of  1831  this  trade  has  been  diverted  to  the  Turkish  ports  of  Batum 
and  Trebizond.  Steam  packets  ply  regularly  between  Constantinople, 
Vienna,  the  Russian  ports,  Trebizond,  Batum,  and  other  ports.  Trading 
Teasels  export  the  corn,  hides,  timber,  iron,  and  furs  of  Russia,  and 
import  wine,  fruits,  and  the  manufactures  of  England  and  France. 
Between  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  the 
commercial  intercourse  is  not  great ;  the  produce  of  the  Anatolian 
shores,  which  consists  of  grain,  timber,  and  copper,  not  being  in 
demand  in  Russia,  which  exports  the  same  commodities. 

We  do  not  find  any  notice  of  any  considerable  fishery  being  now 
carried  on  in  the  Black  Sea,  except  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Yenikale*,  where  a  considerable  number  of  sturgeons  are  taken.  The 
great  depth  of  the  sea  and  the  want  of  sand-banks  and  shoals  account 
for  the  absence  of  fisheries.  Strabo  (p.  320,  Casaub.)  describee  the 
pllainya  as  issuing  from  the  Mscotia,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in  shoals,  and 
following  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Pharnacea  and  Trapezus  (Trebizond). 
The  chief  fishery  was  about  Sinope  (Sinub)  and  Byzantium,  which 
latter  town  derived  considerable  wealth  from  the  fishery. 

Some  modern  geographers  have  supposed  that  at  a  very  remote 
period  the  desert  country  which  extends  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  was  covered  with  water,  at  which 
time  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  were  united.  [CASPIAN  SKA.] 
By  means  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Diina,  and  the  navigable  canals  and 
streams  that  connect  these  rivers,  large  fleets  of  barks  loaded  with 
corn,  salt,  4c.  ply  during  summer  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic. 

(Strabo,  p.  124,  Ac.,  Casaub. ;  Reunell,  On  the  Comparative  Geography 
>•/  \\'rt'trn  Alia  ;  London  Geographical  Journal ;  Macgregor's  Commer- 
cial tilatiitii-i ;  M'C'ulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary.) 

BLACKWATER,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  Ireland,  of  the  more 
important  of  which  we  here  give  a  brief  notice.  1.  The  Slactwater. 
the  chief  river  of  the  county  Cork,  rises  on  the  confines  of  Kerry,  and 
flows  westward  by  Mill  Street,  Mallow,  Lismore,  and  Cappoquin ;  it 
thence  runs  southward  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  at  Youghal, 
between  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  The  river  Blackwater 
is  not  navigable  to  any  considerable  distance  above  its  estuary  at 
Youghal,  but  the  loss  of  carriage  arising  from  its  rapidity  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  gain  of  immense  water-power  which  it  affords  to  the 
rich  corn  country  on  its  north  bank.  On  the  south  its  course  is 
bounded  by  a  continuous  chain  of  lofty  mountains.  The  river's  chief 
feeders  come  from  the  more  open  country  on  the  opposite  bank  :  these 
are  the  Allua,  the  Awbeg  (the  '  gentle  Mulls '  of  Spenser),  the  Pun- 
cheon, and  the  Araghlin.  The  scenery  all  along  is  highly  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  presenting  a  succession  of  military  and  ecclesiastical 
ruins,  handsome  mansions,  and  richly  timbered  demesnes.  The  Black- 
water  is  celebrated  for  salmon,  although  it*  fish  have  not  so  fine  a 
flavour  as  those  of  the  neighbouring  Lee.  This  is  the  river  to  which 
Spenser  (whose  castle  of  Kilcolmau  stands  near  ite  junction  with  the 
Awbeg)  alludes  in  the  lines 

"  Clew  Awniduff,  that  of  the  Engllihmui 
Ii  called  Blackwater." 

2.  The  Blackwater,  a  river  of  the  county  Armagh,  runs  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  frum  the  confines  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  and 
flows  by  Blackwater  town  and  Charlemont,  where  it  reaches  the  Ulster 
Canal,  and  falls  into  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lough  Neagh,  at 
Magbory.  The  Armagh  Blackwater  is  not  remarkable  for  anything 
except  its  historical  importance,  as  having  long  been  the  boundary 
between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  pale  and  the  independent 
country  of  the  Tyrone  O'Neills. 

There  are  three  other  Blackwater  rivers  in   Ireland.     One  in  the 

County  of  Meath  originates  in  the  streams  that  issue  from  the  eastern 

end  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  passes  Kells,  and  falls  into  the  Boyne  at 

Navan  ;  another  in  the  county  of  Longford  falls  into  the  Shannon, 

north  of  Lauesborough  ;  and  a  third,  which  belongs  to  the  county  of 

W..xford,  reaches  the  sea  at  Baunow  Bay. 

I'.I.Ai  KWATKK.   I!  IV  Kit.     [ESSEX.] 

BLAINE.     [LOIRE  INFKKIEUUI;.] 

JJl.AIR  ATllol,.    [ATHOL.] 

r.LAIK-GuWltlE,  Perthshire,   Scotland,  a  burgh  of  barony  in  the 

parish  of  Blair-Oowrie,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ki -i.  1,1. 

which  divides  it  from  the  village  of  Rattrsy,  in  66°  85'  N.  lat,  8°  17' 

W.  Inns;. ;  distant  about  16  miles  N.N.E.  from  Perth  and  4  miles  N.W. 

fr  .in  Cupar  :  the  population  of  the  town  in  1S51  was  2914. 

Hlair-Gowrie  lies  on  the  east  side  of  a  range  of  hill*,  at  the  northern 
b-iundarv  of  Strut hinore ;  and  when  seen  from  these  hills,  the  windings 
of  the  Ericht,  of  which  occasional  glimpses  are  obtained,  have  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  lakes  scattered  over  the  plain.  The 
scenery  of  Blair-Oowrie  is  extremely  picturesque  and  interesting ; 


uid  much  of  the  land  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Strathmore  is  very 
fertile.  There  are  several  plantations  of  wood,  chiefly  Scotch  fir,  in 
the  parish.  The  town  which  was  made  a  burgh  of  barony  by 
Charles  I.,  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  which  winds  irregularly  to 
the  bridge  of  Ericht,  and  from  whioh  other  streets  branch  off.  The 
town  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome 
building,  placed  high  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at  the  back  of  tin-  t«wn. 
The  Free  Church,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
places  of  worship. 

Flax  spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
The  population  has  increased  largely  in  consequence  of  the  erection 
of  flax-spinning  mills.  Salmon  fishing  is  practised  to  a  small  extent 
in  the  Ericht.  A  market  for  cattle  and  grain  is  held  every  alternate 
Wednesday.  There  are  six  annual  fairs.  In  tlie  parish  were  the 
remains  of  several  stone  cairns,  but  most  of  them  have  been  removed. 
Some  Roman  urns,  bronze  implements  and  coins  have  been  discovered. 

BLA1SK  I1II.I..    [GLOUCESTERSHIRE.] 

BLAKKXEY.     [GLOUCESTERSHIRE  ;  NORFOLK.] 

BLANC,  I.E.     [IxDRt] 

BLANC,  MONT,  in  the  system  of  the  Alps,  is  in  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  on  the  boundary-line  between  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont ;  it  extends  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  between  45°  41'  and  45°  54' 
N.  lat.  In  this  direction  it  may  have  a  length  of  about  13  miles ;  its 
breadth  varies  from  5  to  6  miles. 

This  enormous  mass  of  primitive  rock  rises  far  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation,  and  descends  with  great  steepness  and  to  a 
great  depth  on  the  north-west  and  south-east;  the  valleys  which 
bound  the  mountain  on  these  sides  being  only  between  3000  and 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley  to  the  north-west 
consists  properly  of  two  valleys,  those  of  Montjoie  and  Chamounix, 
which  are  separated  by  a  lateral  branch  of  the  mountain  for  some 
distance,  but  afterwards  join  one  another.  The  valley  of  Chamminix 
is  the  larger,  and  it  is  the  place  to  which  travellers  commonly  resort 
to  have  a  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  to  ascend  it ;  the  village  of 
Chamounix,  or  the  Prieun?,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  valley, 
is  3403  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley  to  the  south-east 
of  the  mountain  mass,  called  the  valley  of  Entreves,  properly  consist* 
also  of  two  valleys,  which  open  one  into  the  other.  The  lowest  point 
of  this  valley  is  Cormaggior,  situated  3900  feet  above  the  level  of 

til.-   -.  :i. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  is  both  united  to  and 
separated  from  the  high  mountain  range  which  extends  in  a  southern 
direction  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sen,  by  the  Col  do 
Seigne.  This  mountain  pass,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  Iwlow  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  rising  to  8074  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
unites  the  valley  of  Bonneval  in  Savoy  with  the  valley  of  Entreves 
in  Piedmont,  and  presents  one  of  the  grandest  views  of  the  Mont 
Blanc. 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  mountain  is  connected  with  the 
high  range  which,  running  to  the  east,  separates  the  Valais  from 
Piedmont ;  and  with  another  which,  extending  in  a  north-western 
direction,  divides  Savoy  from  the  Valais,  and  terminates  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  From  the  former  range  it  is 
separated  by  the  Col  Ferret,  a  mountain  pass,  7615  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  connects  the  valley  of  Ferret,  or  Ferrex,  with  that  of  Entreves. 
From  the  range  of  mountains  extending  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
Mont  Blanc  is  divided  by  the  Col  de  Baltne,  which  unites  the  valley 
of  Chamounix  with  that  of  the  Trient  in  the  Valais,  and  rises  to 
7552  feet 

The  whole  mountain  mass  inclosed  between  the  vallcj*  and  these 
three  mountain  passes  probably  rises  to  upwards  of  10,000  feet,  and 
as  in  this  parallel  the  snow-line  does  not  extend  beyond  9000  or  '.1300 
feet,  it  probably  is  about  1000  feet  above  that  line.  It  is  conse- 
quently all  covered  with  snow,  except  in  a  few  places  whi-i 
steepness  of  the  rock  does  not  allow  the  snow  to  lie.  The  upper 
surface  is  extremely  irregular,  and  a  considerable  number  of  rocks 
rises  from  it,  which  are  called  aiguilles,  or  needles. 

Towards  its  southern  extremity  this  extensive  mass  of  rocks  rises 
to  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  pinnacle  properly  called  Mont  Blanc, 
which  is  situated  in  45°  41'  52"  N.  lat,  6°  44'  22"  E.  long.,  and  attains 
an  elevation  of  16,781  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  the 
highest  point  in  Europe.  When  seen  from  the  north  or  H.mtli,  it 
presents  the  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  the  descent  is  nearly  per|»'ii.  i 
towards  the  south.  When  seen  from  the  north-east  or  the  valley  of 
Chamounix,  it  resembles  the  back  of  a  dromedary,  and  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  valley  it  is  accordingly  called  Bosse  de  Dromodaire. 

Near  it  rises  the  Aiguille  de  Ooute  to  the  height  of  12,201 
Farther  to  the  north-east  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  attains  12,854  feet,  and 
its  neighbour,  the  Aiguille  de  Geaut,  13,902  feet  Still  farther  to  the 
north-west  stands  the  Aiguille  d'Argentier,  18,400  feet  high,  and  to 
the  west  of  that  the  Aiguille  de  Dru,  12,460  feet  The  most  nortlMn 
and  lowest  is  the  Aiguille  de  Tour,  the  summit  of  which  is  mily 
11,036  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  several  more  of 
these  peaks. 

Mont  Blanc  exhibits  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps  on  a  large  scale. 
High  tapering  pyramids  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  exteusiv> 
of  ice  split  to  a  great  depth  by  wide  cracks  ;  glaciers  of  green  colour 
liii'jfrom  its  sides  between  bare  dark-coloured  pcrpendii-nbir 
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rocks,  and  skirted  by  forests  of  fir ;  and  grottoea  formed  in  the  masses 
of  perpetual  ice,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  varieties  of  mountain 
scenery,  attract  great  numbers  of  curious  and  scientifip  travellers. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  first  description  of  this  mountain  by  an 
English  writer  is  that  of  Richard  Pococke,  who,  in  his  travels  to  the 
east,  being  struck  by  its  extraordinary  height  and  appearance, 
described  it  in  his  account  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland.  Nearly 
fifty  years  elapsed  after  Pococke's  description  before  it  was  ascended, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  by  Dr.  Paccard  and  James  Balma,  with 
great  difficulty  and  danger,  in  August  1786.  A  year  afterwards 
Saussure  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit,  where  he  remained  for 
five  hours,  and  made  a  great  number  of  observations.  The  pulse  of 
the  whole  company,  which  was  composed  of  twelve  persons,  beat  with 
extreme  quickness,  and  all  of  them  felt  great  thirst  and  exhaustion, 
without  any  desire  to  take  food.  The  colour  of  the  sky  was  dark- 
blue  ;  the  stars  were  visible  in  the  shade ;  the  barometer  sunk  to 
16  inch.  1  line,  while  at  Geneva  it  stood  at  27  inch.  1  line  ;  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  in  the  shade  26^°,  and  in  the  sun  29°,  whilst 
at  Gi-neva  it  was  87°  of  Fahrenheit.  Water  consequently  froze  even 
when  '-xposed  to  the  sun.  Since  Saussure's  ascent  no  very  important 
observations  have  been  made  on  Mont  Blanc,  although  its  ascent, 
especially  of  late  years,  is  become  a  matter  of  almost  every  day 
occurrence. 

BLANCO,  CAPE,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (20°  46'  26"  N.  lat., 
17°  4'  10"  W.  long.),  is  the  western  extremity  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which 
extends  eastward  into  the  Sahara  to  an  unknown  distance,  and  is 
called  Jebel  el  Bied,  or  the  White  Mountains,  probably  from  their 
colour.  The  cape  itself  terminates  in  a  rocky  but  low  point,  which 
bends  to  the  southward,  and  forms  with  the  shore  a  spacious  harbour, 
called  the  Great  Bay.  A  few  miles  farther  south  is  another  harbour, 
the  Bay  of  Arguin,  which  is  by  many  considered  as  the  extreme  point 
to  which  ancient  navigation  extended. 

Cape  Blanco  is  remarkable  in  more  than  one  respect.  The  coast  to 
the  north  of  it,  as  far  as  Cape  Geer,  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  is  rocky,  but  of  very  moderate  elevation  (near  Cape 
Blanco  from  60  to  80  feet)  except  at  a  few  places,  as  at  Cape  Laguedo, 
Cape  Bojador,  and  Cape  Noon,  but  it  is  very  little  broken,  and  contains 
only  a  few  harbours.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  this  coast 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  on  the  globe,  the  sea  and  the  winds  com- 
bining to  the  destruction  of  the  sailor.  Though  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  coast  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the  trade-winds,  they  do  not 
extend  to  the  shore  itself;  but  to  a  distance  of  about  150  miles  and 
upwards  a  west  wind  always  prevails.  This  is  caused  by  the  sands  of 
the  Sahara,  which  when  heated  to  a  high  degree  rarify  the  superin- 
cumbent air,  which  consequently  rises,  and  the  deficiency  thus 
produced  is  chiefly  supplied  with  fresh  air  from  the  sea,  by  which  a 
continual  west  wind  is  produced  along  the  shore.  The  sea  along  the 
whole  coast  is  likewise  in  continual  motion  to  a  distance  of  150  or  180 
miles,  and  this  current  runs  likewise  east,  or  very  little  to  the  south 
of  east,  and  points  nearly  towards  the  land.  In  consequence  of  these 
combined  causes,  many  vessels  are  lost  on  this  shore,  and  the  crews 
fall  into  the  hands  of  tribes  who  are  among  the  most  cruel  and 
barbarous  on  the  globe. 

South  of  Cape  Blanco,  or  rather  of  the  Bay  of  Arguin,  the  shores 
are  low  and  sandy  as  far  as  Cape  Verde,  and  even  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Here  the  current  is  more  favourable  to  navigators,  as  it 
runs  along  the  shore,  or  rather  in  a  south-western  direction,  the  north- 
east trade-wind  prevailing  at  the  same  time,  especially  south  of  Cape 
Mink.  But  here  also  there  are  no  harbours  between  the  Bay  of  Arguin 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal. 

The  rocks  of  which  Cape  Blanco  consists  are  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  sandstone,  in  lines  of  stratification 
dipping  southerly  at  various  inclinations,  some  as  much  as  45  degrees. 
Ita  summit  is  partly  covered  with  sand-hills,  blown  from  the  desert  by 
the  winds,  and  partly  with  rocky  eminences.  With  the  exception  of 
the  sand-hills  which  are  of  recent  formation,  the  whole  surface  is 
covered  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  with  shells  of  all  dimen- 
sions and  species,  which  are  still  found  in  the  Great  Bay.  These  shells 
are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  the  fish  in  them  have 
evidently  not  been  used  as  food. 

The  Moore  who  wander  about  the  neighbouring  desert  seldom  visit 
this  plice,  and  only  in  small  numbers  at  a  time  ;  but  boats  of  106  to 
150  tons  burden  resort  to  it  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  carry  on  a 
lucrative  fishery.  Fresh  water  is  found  about  four  or  five  miles  north 
of  the  Cape. 

(Royal  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  ii. ;  Rennell's  Investigation  of  the 
Cwrrtnlf  ;  Jackson's  Accownt  of  Marocco  and  Timlructoo.) 

PJ.AN'IJKORD  FORUM,  also  called  BLANDFORD  CHIPPING, 
«r  MAKKKT  BLANDFORD,  Dorsetshire,  a  market-town,  municipal 
borough,  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  parish  of  Blandford 
Forum  and  hundred  of  Coombs-ditch,  is  situated  on  a  bend  of  the 
river  Stx.ur,  in  50°  51'  N.  lat.,  2°  9'  W.  long.,  distant  16J  miles  N.E. 
from  Dorchester,  and  103  miles  S.W.  from  London  byroad;  Wim- 
borne  station  of  the  South-Western  railway,  which  is  9  miles  from 
Blaridfurd,  is  distant  from  London  115  miles.  The  population  of  the 
rnuniri|,:il  t.-. rough  in  1851  was  2504  ;  that  of  the  town  was  3913. 
Itlandt'ord  Forum  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  one 
of  whom  in  mayor.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 


Dorset  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Blandford  Poor-Law  Union  con- 
tains 33  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  66,590  acres,  and  a 
population  in  1851  of  14,798. 

Domesday  Survey  mentions  nine  parcels  named  Bleneford  or 
Blaneford.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the  manor  of  Blandford  Forum 
belonged  to  the  then  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  passed  through  several 
female  heirs  by  marriage  into  various  noble  families,  and  was  in 
possession  of  Henry  IV.  when  that  prince  ascended  the  throne. 
Edward  IV.  bestowed  the  manor  on  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.  Subsequently  a  portion  of  the 
manor  was  given  to  or  was  purchased  by  the  corporation.  Blandford 
is  called  a  borough  in  old  records ;  but  it  sent  members  to  Parliament 
only  on  two  occasions,  namely,  in  the  33rd  of  Edward  I.  and  the 
22ud  of  Edward  III.  The  town  received  its  charter  of  incorporation 
as  a  free  borough  from  James  I. 

Blandford  is  situated  in  a  fine  tract  of  pasture-land.  "  Pasturage 
only,"  says  Mr.  Maton,  "  is  seen  in  this  part  of  the  county,  which 
from  the  multitude  of  cows  fed  on  it  may  truly  be  called  '  a  land 
flowing  with  milk.'  "  The  river  Stour,  which  flows  on  both  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  the  town,  is  here  of  considerable  width,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  town  owes  its  present  neat 
appearance  to  the  fires  by  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  devastated. 
It  was  burned  in  Camdeu's  time,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  in  a  more 
handsome  manner  than  before ;  it  was  also  partially  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1676  or  1677,  and  again  in  1713.  In  1731  the  town  was  deso- 
lated by  a  conflagration  in  which  all  the  public  buildings  and  all  but 
forty  of  the  dwelling-houses  were  consumed.  Four  hundred  families 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  homes.  The  neighbouring  towns  and 
parishes  promptly  assisted  the  sufferers.  Next  year  an  Act  wag  passed 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  town,  and  it  was  ultimately  restored  to 
more  than  its  former  neatness,  the  then  royal  family  giving  substantial 
aid  to  the  work  by  their  contributions.  The  streets  are  regular  and 
well  paved,  and  the  houses  built  uniformly  with  brick.  The  town  is 
lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  is  a  neat  building  of  Portland  stone, 
supported  on  Doric  columns,  with  a  regular  entablature  :  near  this 
building  is  a  pump,  a  marble  panel  over  which  bears  an  inscription, 
dated  in  1760,  commemorative  of  the  fire.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  was  completed  in  1739,  on  the  ruins  of  that 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  a  neat  Grecian  building,  consisting  of  a 
chancel,  body,  two  side  aisles,  and  a  tower  eighty  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola.  The  interior,  which  is  very  neat,  contains 
some  handsome  monuments.  In  the  town  are  a  chapel  for  Inde- 
pendents ;  National  and  Infant  schools ;  a  mechanics  institute ;  and 
a  savings  bank.  A  county  court  is  held  here. 

It  appears  that  Blandford  had  a  market  very  early ;  for  in  2nd 
Henry  III.  a  precept  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  that  the  market, 
which  had  previously  been  held  on  Sunday,  should  thenceforward  be 
held  on  Saturday.  Since  that  time  Saturday  has  been  the  market- 
day.  A  fair  was  granted  in  the  35th  of  Edward  I. :  there  are  now 
three  fairs,  chiefly  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cheese,  held  on  March  7th, 
July  10th,  and  November  8th.  By  the  markets  and  fairs,  and  the 
trade  of  wealthy  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  town  is  chiefly 
supported.  Blandford  was  in  former  times  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  band-strings ;  afterwards  for  bone-lace ;  and  until  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  the  finest  point-lace  in  England  was  made  at  Bland- 
ford  ;  it  was  valued  at  SOI.  per  yard,  and  was  considered  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Flanders.  This  also  declined, 
and  the  making  of  shirt-buttons  was  the  only  manufacture  of  im- 
portance in  the  town  ;  it  was  principally  carried  on  by  women  and 
children,  but  has  dwindled  away,  owing  to  the  general  use  of  pearl 
buttons. 

A  Grammar  school  founded  at  Milton  Abbas  in  1520,  and  free  to 
sons  of  inhabitants  of  Milton  Abbas,  was  removed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1785  to  Blandford,  the  old  town  of  Milton  having  been  previously 
destroyed  by  Lord  Dorchester.  Since  the  removal  no  children  have 
been  sent  to  the  school  from  Milton.  The  master  however  receives 
boarders  and  day  scholars.  The  income  from  endowment  is  \50l.  a 
year  :  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  72.  There  are  numerous 
minor  charities  in  Blandford.  Archbishop  Wake,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  town,  founded  and  endowed  a  Blue-Coat  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  clothing  of  12  boys. 

BLANKENBURG,  a  principality  in  the  north  of  Germany  belong- 
ing to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  and  lying  in  the  region  of  the  Lower 
Harz,  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Hanoverian  and  Prussian  dominions,  N. 
and  S.  by  Prussia,  and  E.  by  Prussia  and  Anhalt.  This  principality 
contains  about  144  square  miles,  or  somewhat  less  than  the  county  of 
Rutland.  In  its  northern  parts  it  is  well  cultivated.  The  southern 
district,  which  lies  among  the  Harz  Mountains  or  adjacent  to  them, 
is  covered  with  forests,  and  contains  valuable  iron  mines  and  marble 
quarries.  The  principality  is  the  personal  property  of  the  dukes  of 
Brunswick,  into  whose  possession  it  came  in  the  year  1590,  as  a 
lapsed  fief  and  earldom,  and  is  estimated  to  produce  a  yearly  revenue 
of  20,000^.  It  was  created  a  principality  of  the  German  empire  under 
the  name  of  the  principality  of  Brunswick-Blankenburg,  in  the  year 
1707.  The  territory  of  the  principality  is  now  included  in  the  circle 
of  Blankenburg  as  part  of  Brunswick.  The  circle,  which  has  an  area 
of  about  194  square  miles,  comprehends  the  three  bailiwicks  of 
Blankenburg,  Hasselfelde,  and  Walkenried,  in  which  are  3  towns, 
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4  market  Tillages,  and  23  village*  and  hamlets,  with  a  population  of 
about  20,000. 

lUankrnlxuru,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  Harz,  at  an  elevation 
of  732  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  37  miles  S.S.K  from  Brunswick, 
about  14  miles  E.  from  the  summit  of  the  Bracken,  in  51°  47'  K. 
lat,  10"  57'  K.  long.,  and  has  about  3500  inhabitants.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  a  gymnasium,  three  churches,  a  town-hall,  an 
hospital,  and  a  storehouse  for  the  deposit  of  the  iron,  marble,  and 
dye-earths  raised  in  the  surrounding  districts.  Upon  the  Blaukeu' 
stein,  a  rocky  height  1038  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  close  to 
the  town,  is  situated  the  ducal  palace  of  Luisenburg,  in  which  there 
are  270  apartments,  a  large  collection  of  paintings,  and  other  objects 
of  note.  Immediately  below  lies  a  long  and  almost  unbroken  line  of 
sandstone  cliffs,  which  is  called  Teufelsmauer,  of  the  wildest  and 
most  grotesque  forms;  it  runs  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
spreads  as  far  as  Ballenstiidt  in  Anhalt-Bcruburg.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  town  also  stands  the  lofty  and  romantic  Regeustein,  on  the 
summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  spacious  castle,  entirely  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  besides  a  number  of  caverns,  and  the  splendid  colossal 
rock  called  the  Rosstrappe.  Blankenburg  was  the  residence  of  Louis 
afterwards  the  XVIII.  from  1796  to  1798.  Much  mining  is  carried 
on  in  its  neighbourhood ;  at  Kiibelaud  on  the  Bode  there  are  iron- 
works and  mills  for  sawing  porphyry,  marble.  4c. 
BLANTYRE.  [LANARKSHIRE.] 
BLARNEY.  [Conic.] 
BLASENDORF.  [TRANSYLVANIA.] 
BLAVET.  [MoRBiHA.N.] 
BLAYE.  [UiRONDE.]  ' 

BLEAN,  Kent,  a  scattered  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law 
Union  in  the  parish  of  Blean,  hundred  of  Whitatable,  and  lathe  of  St. 
Augustine,  is  situated  in  51°  18'  N.  lat,  1°  2'  E.  long.,  2  miles  N. 
from  Canterbury,  and  56  miles  E.S.E.  from  London:  the  population 
of  the  parish  in  1851  was  660.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  held  with 
St.  Alphuge  rectory,  Canterbury,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Canterbury.  Blean  Poor-Law  Union  contains  16  parishes  and  town- 
KhijM,  with  an  area  of  26,547  acres,  and  a  population  in  1851  of  14,572. 
Bluau  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  rough  wild  woodland,  which  in  only 
in  part  laid  out  in  coppices.  The  whole  tract  anciently  formed  the 
Forest  of  Blean,  but  what  is  now  called  Blean  Forest  lies  somewhat 
to  the  west  of  the  parish.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Cosmus  and 
St.  Damian,  U  very  small ;  it  contains  several  good  monuments. 
Blean  is  sometimes  called  in  ecclesiastical  and  other  official  documents 
St.  Cosmus  and  Damian  in  the  Blean. 

BLECHINGLEY,  or  BLETCHINGLEY,  Surrey,  a  town  in  the 
pariah  of  Blechingley  and  hundred  of  Tandridge,  is  situated  in  51°  12' 
N.  lat,  0°  3'  W.  long.,  distant  20  miles  S.  from  London ;  Godstone 
station  of  the  South-Eastern  railway,  which  is  near  Blechingley,  is  27 
miles  from  London.  The  entire  parish,  which  includes  the  hamlet  of 
Ham  Farm,  contained  in  1841  a  population  of  3546,  including  about 
2000  labourers  (with  their  families)  then  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  South-Eastern  railway.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851 
was  1553.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey  and 
diocese  of  Winchester. 

At  the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor  (called  then  Blachingelei)  was 
in  possession  of  Richard  de  Tonbridge,  earl  of  Clare.  From  the  23rd 
of  Edward  III.  the  town  sent  members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
until  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  A  weekly 
market  was  formerly  held  here,  but  has  long  been  discontinued 
Two  annual  fairs  are  still  held  on  June  22nd  and  November  2nd  j  to 
the  latter  (granted  by  Edward  I.)  great  numbers  of  horses,  hogs,  one 
lean  cattle  are  brought  from  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  In  the  neighbourhood  between 
2000  and  3000  tons  of  fuller's  earth  are  annually  raised. 

A  castle  formerly  existed  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill  The  castle  belonged  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  joined  the  disaffected  barons  in  the  reign  of  llmrj 
III.,  and  commanded  a  division  of  their  forces  at  the  battle  of  Lewes 
in  1264.  The  king's  forces  destroyed  his  castle  at  Blechingley  in 
revenge  of  the  active  part  be  had  taken  in  this  contest  In  the  ancien 
manor-house,  called  Blechingley  Place,  which  stood  in  Brewer  Street 
resided  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  beheaded  b; 
Henry  VIII 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
old  building  in  the  early  English  style.  It  consist**  of  a  nave,  \\  i'li  a 
south  nixie  ami  a  double  chancel,  and  a  north  transept  called  Ham 
Chapel,  which  contains  an  elegant  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Richard  Benslcy.  The  south  chancel  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  magni- 
ficent monument  of  the  6rst  Sir  Robert  Clayton  and  his  lady,  with  tlirir 
whole-length  figures  in  white  marble.  The  low  square  embattled  tower 
contain*  eight  bells.  It  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  spire,  which 
was  burnt  down  in  1806  and  has  not  "been  re-built  There  is  a  chapel 
for  Independents.  Near  the  church  is  a  Grammar  school,  founded  in 
1565  for  25  boys.  The  income  from  endowment  is  231.  a  year,  with 
house  and Igundcn  for  the  master.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1851 
was  60.  There  are  11  alnishouaes  at  Blechiiigley,  and  some  small 
charities  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

BLEIBERG,  or  IU.KYI!KK<;.  <,n  the  Drove,  a  market-town  in  the 
circle  of  Viliach  (Upper  Carinthin)  in  lllyria,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 


ileyberg,  or  Lead  Mountain,  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Viliach. 
t  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Austrian   mining   deportment*,  and   its 
neighbourhood  contains  valuable  quarries  of  white  and  variegated 
marbles,  copper,  and  lead.     The  lead  here  r..  .   pure  and 

>t.  in  quality.  The  lead-mines  yield  annually  between  17"" 
and  2000  tons  of  metal.  The  copper-mines  are  also  advantageously 
worked ;  and  about  80  tons  of  red  lead  are  annually  produced.  Tliu 
work  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  numerous  establishments  for  brc 
washing,  and  smelting  the  ores  give  constant  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  hands.  The  town  of  Bleiberg  being  composed  of  five 
villages  spreads  over  a  considerable  surface:  it  contains  a  Catholic 
church,  a  Lutheran  chapel,  about  600  houses,  and  about  3700 
nhabitants. 

BLENHEIM  (Bliudheim),  a  village  on  the  Danube,  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Hochsttidt,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia  in  Bavaria.  1 1  v . 
scene  of  Maryborough's  great  victory  on  the  13th  of  August  1704, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  British  troops,  aided  by  Prince  Eugene  and 
the  Imperialists,  he  totally  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarian  forces 
under  Marshal  Tallard,  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  li.niMi  ,,f  his 
troops.  At  Blenheim  alao  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French 
in  the  year  1800. 

BLENHEIM.     [OXFORDSHIRE.] 
BLESSINGTON.     [WicKLow.J 
BLIDAH.     [AMF.IUE.] 
BLISHXI  ISLANDS.     [AiKirux  ISLANDS.] 

IM.ISWOKTH,       [NollTHAJIITC.NSHmK.] 

BLOCKLEY.     [WORCESTERSHIRE.] 

BLOFIELD,  Norfolk,  a  village  and  the  seat  of  a  1'oor-l.aw  I'nion, 
in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Bloneld,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the. 
left  bank  of  the  river  Yare,  in  52°  37'  N.  lat,  1"  25'  J-:.  I..HL-..  7  mile, 
E.  from  Norwich,  and  115  miles  N.E.  from  London  by  road ;  Brundall 
station  of  the  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  railway,  which  i 
from  London,  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Blutield  :  the  population 
of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1173.     The  living  is  a  rectory  in  tl.. 
deacoury  and  diocese  of  Norwich.     Bloneld  I'oor-Law  Union  contains 
32  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  44,619  acres,  and  u  popu- 
lation in  1851  of  11,574. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bloneld  are  chiefly  agricultural.     The  church  is 
a  neat  building.     There  is  an  endowed  Free  school  for  10  boj> 
there  aresorne  parochial  charities  of  no  great  importance.    The  1'nioii 
workhouse   will   contain   250   inmates.      Petty  se.-- 
Blofield.    An  annual  statute  hiring  fair  is  held  a  few  days  1 
Michaelmas. 

BLOIS,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  in  France, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  47°  35'  N.  hit,  1°  20'  E.  long., 
and  on  the  railway  leading  from  Orleans  to  Tours,  from  each  .  .f  whii-h 
cities  it  is  distant  about  36  miles:  the  population  is  16,156.      The 
situation  of  Blois,  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill,  naturally  .  i 
it  into  an  upper  and  lower  town.     The  upper  town  is  ill  built  ;  the 
streets  are  very  steep  and  narrow,  but  kept  clean  by  water  from  the 
public  fountains,  which  are  supplied  by  means  of  a  fine  aqu> 
On  the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  a  castle,  which  was  originally  built 
by  the  counts  of  Blois,  and  is  now  used  iu  a  barrack.     The  present 
structure  was  erected   at  different  periods :    the  eastern  front  was 
erected  under  Louis  XII.;  the  northern  front  under  Krai 
the  western  by  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  L.  mi.-.  XIII..  wh" 
employed   the   architect  Mansard   upon  it      The  castle  of  ]'• 
associated  with  many  events  in  the  history  of  France.     Louis  XII. 
was  born  in  it;  andtranrois  I .,  Henri  II.,  Charles  IX.,  ami  Henri  III. 
held  their  courts  in  it     Within  iU  walls  Valentine  de  Milan  «.-pt.  tor 
the  lew  of  h.  r  husband  Louis  d'Orlcuiis.     It  served  for  a  time  as  a 
retreat  to  Isabelle  of  Bavaria,  queen  of  Charles  VI.     Here,  un<: 
presidency  of  Henri  III.,  met  the  States  of  Blois ;  during  their 
ance  on  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  the  c. 
murdered.     The  marriage  of  Charles,  duke  of  Ale  neon,  with  Marga- 
ret, sister  of  Francois  I.,  was  celebrated  hi  the  castle  of  Jiloi.t ;  and 
here  Henri  IV.  was  married  to  Margaret  of  Valois. 

The  lower  town  contains  good  houses ;  it  is  built  along  a  quay  of 
considerable  extent,  and  is  joined  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  • 
arches  to  the  suburb  of  Vienne  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.     Of  the 
other  public  buildings  the  bishop's  palace  is  one  oft!..   ! 
from  its  terraced  gardens  there  is  one  of  the  finest,  richi 
extensive  views  in  France.     The  former  church  of  the  •lemiitw,  built 
'•  by  Mansard,  «nd  classed  among  the  historical  monument*  of  In 
'  the  public  library,  which  contains  17,000  volumes,  the  residence  of 
the   pi.  I.,  t.  the  court-house,  and  the  monument  to   I;,  in    1'apin.  a 
native  of  r.loi.-.  whom  Mime  of  the  French  savants  imagine  to   < 
inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.     There  are 
also  at  Blois  a  college,  two  hospitals,  a  lunatic  axyluin,  a  th.  tt) 
H  cabinet  of  natural  history.     Bloil  has  two  beautiful  promenades : 
the  Mall,  which  runs  along  the   l.oiiv  :  another,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  on  the  north-weat  of  the  town,  which  is  formed  by  on  avenue 
of  trees  and  abuts  on  an  extensive  forest 

Blois  rives  title  to  a  bixhop,  who.«c  diocese  comprehends  the  depart- 
ment uf  Loir-ot-Cher.     It  contains  tribunals  of  first  instance  ami  of 
commerce.      The  principal  manufactures  consist  of  gloves,  vinegar, 
line  potter}*,  and  shoe  and  white  leather ;  there  in  a  good  ti 
these  articles,  and  in  wine,  brandy,  cloth,  paper,  oak-staves,  snd  fire- 
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wood.     Augustin  Thierry,  the  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England,  is  a  native  of  Blois. 

Blois  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity.  An  aqueduct  cut  in  the 
rock,  which  brings  water  from  a  spring  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
to  a  reservoir  close  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  is  thought  to  be  a  Roman 
work  ;  but  no  Roman  geographer  has  mentioned  any  place  that  can 
be  identified  with  Blois.  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  writer  of  the  6th 
century,  is  the  first  who  makes  any  clear  and  distinct  mention  of  this 
town  :  he  calls  it  Bleste.  Under  Charles  the  Bald,  who  reigned  from 
840  to  877,  it  was  a  place  of  some  consequence ;  and  under  the 
princes  of  the  second  or  Carlovingian  race,  money  was  coined  here. 
Under  these  princes  Blois  with  its  surrounding  territory  was  erected 
into  a  county  (called  £laisoia,  and  sometimes  Blesois),  and  the  counts 
of  Blois  seem  to  have  acquired  considerable  power.  Stephen  who 
usurped  the  throne  of  England  upon  the  death  of  Henry  I.  in  1 135,  and 
hi*  brother  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  were  sons  of  one  of  the 
counts  of  Blois  by  Adela,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  the  house 
of  Bluis  was  more  than  once  united  by  marriage  with  the  royal  family 
"!'  I  ice.  At  length  the  county  of  Blois  having  been  sold  to  Louis, 
duke  n(  Orl<5ans,  brother  of  Charles  VI.,  came  by  inheritance  to  his 
grandson,  Louis ;  and  upon  the  accession  of  this  prince  in  1498  to  the 
throne  of  France  under  the  title  of  Louis  XII.,  his  domains,  including 
this  county,  became  attached  to  the  crown.  The  county  of  Blois 
was  subsequently  made  part  of  the  appanage  of  Gaston,  duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  of  Philip,  only  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  from  whom  it  was  inherited  by  the  subsequent  dukes  of 
Orleans. 

(Dictiannaire  de  la  France,  Paris,  1845.) 

BLUE  MOUNTAINS.  This  mountain  chain  is  necessarily 
described  in  connection  with  the  physical  geography  of  Australia; 
we  therefore  refer  to  AUSTRALIA  ;  WALES,  NEW  SOUTH. 

BLUE  RIDGE.     [APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS.] 

BLYTH,  or  SOUTH  BLYTH,  or  BLYTH  NOOK,  Northumber- 
land, a  small  sea-port  town,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Horton,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Earsdon,  and  in  the  east  division  of  Castle  Ward,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Blyth,  at  its.  confluence  with 
the  German  Ocean,  in  55°  7'  N.  lat.,  1°  30'  W.  long. ;  distant  16  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Newcastle,  and  283  miles.  N.  by  W.  from  London  by 
road.  Cramlington  station  of  the  Newcastle  and  Morpeth  railway, 
which  is  about  5  miles  S.W.  from  Blyth,  is  313  miles  distant  from 
London.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  2060. 

The  town  owes  its  origin  and  prosperity  to  its  commodious  and 
safe  haven  for  small  vessels.  From  an  early  period  the  bishops  of 
Durham  have  had  jurisdiction  over  the  river  and  port  of  Blyth,  as 
they  still  have  over  the  river  and  the  wastes  between  high  and  low 
water  marks.  The  river  Blyth  abounds  with  sea-fish  near  its  mouth  ; 
and  fresh-water  fish  of  very  fine  quality  frequent  the  higher  parts 
of  the  stream.  The  shore  near  its  sestuary  aifords  abundance  of 
mussels,  which  are  used  for  bait  by  the  fishermen  of  the  neighbouring 
places. 

Blyth  harbour  is  so  safe  that  an  instance  rarely  occurs  of  a  vessel 
sustaining  damage  in  entering  it  in  the  most  tempestuous  weather. 
It  has  a  light-house  erected  in  1788  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ridley.  The  tide 
flows  up  to  the  dam  at  the  Bedlington  iron-works,  4J  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  1728  there  were  200  vessels  entered  in 
the  custom-house  books  as  having  sailed  from  the  port  of  Blyth.  Its 
trade  afterwards  declined  :  but  the  opening  of  the  Cowpen  colliery, 
near  the  end  of  last  century,  caused  an  increase  of  its  trade,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  coal  and  iron  from  Bedliugtou,  and 
occasionally  corn.  Sometimes  30  or  40  sail  of  laden  vessels  leave 
the  port  at  one  tide.  They  usually  return  in  ballast ;  few  articles 
are  imported,  except  such  timber  and  stores  as  are  required  for  the 
shipping.  About  100  vessels  now  belong  to  the  port. 

Blyth  is  a  pleasant  and  well-built  little  place.  It  has  a  custom- 
house, subject  to  that  of  Newcastle  ;  two  ship  insurance  companies, 
a  dock-yard,  and  two  slip-ways  for  building  and  repairing  vessels. 
There  is  a  neat  chapel-of-ease,  erected  in  1751  by  Sir.  W.  M.  Ridley, 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate ;  also  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  English  Presbyterians,  and  United  Presbyterians ;  and 
schools  connected  with  the  church  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
The  town  possesses  a  mechanics  institute,  baths,  and  two  public 
gardens.  There  is  a  neat  suburb  of  recent  origin  called  Waterloo. 
Several  well-built  houses  have  been  erected  for  the  workmen  of 
Cowpen  colliery. 

BLYTH.     [NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.] 

BLYTHING,  a  hundred  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  which  has  been 

'ituted  a  Poor- Law  Union.     Blything  hundred  lies  on  the  eastern 

side  of  the  county,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  hundred  of  Wangford ; 

N.E.  by  the  hundred  of  Mutford  and  Lothingland  ;  E.  by  the  North 

Sea ;  S.  by  the  hundred  of  Plomesgate ;  and  W.  by  the  hundred  of 

II",xne.     Blything  Poor- Law  Union  is  not  exactly  co-extensive  with 

the  hundred ;  it  contains  49  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area 

of  91,496  acres  and  a  population  in  1851  of   27,876.      The   Union 

workhouse  is  at  Bulcamp,  HALESWORTH. 

I'UAZ  ISLAND.    [BERMUDAS.] 

BO'BBIO,  a  province  of  Piedmont  in  the  administrative  division  of 
Alexandria,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines, 
u  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Voghera,  W.  by  the  provinces  of 


N'ovi  and  Tortona,  S.  by  the  province  of  Chiavari,  and  E.  by  the 
territory  of  Piacenza  in  the  duchy  of  Parma.  The  province  is  mostly 
covered  by  ramifications  of  the  Apennines,  the  principal  one  of  which 
runs  in  a  north-east  direction,  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Staffora 
'rorn  that  of  the  Trebbia,  both  affluents  of  the  Po.  The  highest 
summit,  Monte  Penice,  is  a  calcareous  mountain  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
rising  north-west  of  the  town  of  Bobbio,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road 
leading  to  Voghera.  From  the  summit  of  the  Penice  there  is  a 
splendid  view  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  the  hills  of  Mouferrato, 
and  the  chain  of  the  Liguriau  Apennines. 

The  province  of  Bobbio  has  an  area  of  267  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1848  was  37,833.  It  is  divided  into  four  mandainenti, 
or  districts — Bobbio,  Ottone,  Varzi,  and  Zavatarello,  and  into  27 
communes.  The  valleys  produce  wheat,  maize,  wine,  and  fruit.  The 
mountains  are  partly  covered  with  forests.  Farms  are  mostly  small. 
Sheep  and  pigs  are  numerous ;  horned  cattle  are  small  and  of  inferior 
breed.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  emigrate  to  the  plains  to  earn  their 
subsistence. 

Hobbio,  the  head  town,  is  situated  in  a  valley  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trebbia ;  it  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  and  has  3700  inhabitants. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  the  church  and  former  convent  of  St.  Colum- 
banus  are  deserving  of  notice.  The  convent  is  a  vast  and  handsome 
building ;  the  church,  which  is  now  a  parish  church,  has  21  altars, 
some  good  fresco  paintings,  and  a  crypt  in  which  St.  Columbanus 
and  several  of  his  disciples  are  buried.  Gerbert,  afterwards  Syl- 
vester II.,  was  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of  Bobbio.  The 
church  and  convent  were  first  built  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century, 
but  they  have  been  rebuilt  or  restored  at  various  times.  The  well- 
known  library,  rich  in  valuable  and  rare  manuscripts,  among  \\hich 
were  several  palimpsests,  has  been  distributed  among  the  libraries  of 
Milan,  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  Turin  university.  The  other 
buildings  deserving  of  notice  are — the  palace  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Malaspina,  and  the  episcopal  palace.  Ottone,  Varzi,  and  Zavatarello, 
from  which  the  other  mandameuti  are  named,  are  mere  villages. 

(Dizimario  Geografico  Statistico  deijli  Stati  Sardi.) 

BOBER.     [SILESIA.] 

BOCAGE,  LE.     [CALVADOS  ;  VENDEE.] 

BOCCA,  the  Italian  word  for  'mouth,'  is  used  with  its  plural 
'  bocche,'  to  designate  the  mouths  of  rivers,  as  '  Bocca  d'Aruo,'  the 
mouth  of  the  Arno,  'Bocche  di  Cattaro,'  the  succession  of  narrow 
straits  that  lead  into  the  Bay  of  Cattaro  in  Albania.  The  Spanish 
word  'boca'  is  similarly  used:  Boca  Chica  ('little  mouth')  is  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Carthagena  in  South  America.  Booa 
del  Drago  ('  dragon's  mouth')  is  the  strait  leading  from  the  north  into 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  between  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  mainland 
of  Cumana.  Bocca  Tigre  is  the  name  given  by  Europeans  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Canton  River  in  China. 

BOCHNIA.     [GALICIA,  AUSTRIAN.] 

BOCHOLT  AAHAUS.     [M.UNSTEK.] 

BOCKING.     [BRAINTHEE.] 

BODENSEE.     [CONSTASZ,  Lake  of.] 

BODMIN,  Cornwall,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a 
market-town  and  the  seat  of  a  Poor-Law  Union,  in  the  hundred  of 
Trigg.  The  town  is  situated  in  50°  28'  N.  lat.,  4°  42'  W.  long. ; 
234  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  London  :  the  population  of  the  municipal 
borough  in  1851  was  4327;  that  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  which 
consists  of  the  parishes  of  Bodmiu,  Lanivet,  Lanhydrock,  and 
Helland  was  6337.  The  borough  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and 
12  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  and  returns  two  members 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter.  Bodrain  Poor-Law 
Union  contains  21  parishes  and  townships,  with  an  area  of  87,410 
aores,  and  a  population, in  1851  of  20,492. 

Bodmin  or  Bodrnan,  in  Cornish  Bosvenua  or  Bosuenna,  'the Houses 
on  the  Hill,"  and  in  some  of  the  ancient  characters  called  Bosmana 
and  Bodminian,  '  the  Abode  of  the  Monks,'  it  is  asserted  owes  its 
origin  to  the  circumstance  of  St.  Petroc  haviug  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  valley  now  occupied  by  the  present  town,  about  the  year  520. 
St.  Petroc,  who  died  at  Bodmiu  in  564,  was  buried  here.  The 
hermitage  was  inhabited  by  Benedictine  monks  till  936,  when  King 
Athelstau  founded  a  priory  near  the  site  of  the  old  hermitage.  This 
monastery  soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  its  large  possessions  were  seized 
by  Robert,  earl  of  Moreton  and  Cornwall.  It  passed  through 
various  hands,  and  was  alternately  inhabited  by  Benedictine  and 
Augustinian  monks,  nuns,  and  secular  priests,  till  it  was  granted 
to  one  Algar,  who  refounded  the  monastery  in  1125,  and  filled  it 
with  Austin  canons,  who  continued  in  it  till  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries.  Among  other  privileges  the  prior  held  a  market  and  a 
fair,  and  possessed  a  pillory,  gallows,  &c.,  from  which  we  may  presume 
that  he  had  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  The  site  of 
the  monastery,  with  its  large  demesnes  and  dependencies,  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Steruhold,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  well- 
known  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  English  metre ;  it  was 
subsequently  purchased  by  some  of  the  Rashleigh  family.  There 
was  also  at  the  dissolution  a  monastery  of  Gray  Friars  in  Bodmiu. 
Some  portions  of  the  priory  buildings  still  remain.  The  gate-house 
is  now  used  as  a  dwelling.  A  portion  of  the  refectory  remains. 
Some  antiquaries  have  supposed  that  Bodmin  was  the  primary  seat 
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of  the  bishop*  of  Cornwall,  and  that  this  honour  was  conferred  on  it 
in  905,  when  the  bishops  made  it  their  residence  till  the  year  981, 
when  the  town  and  church  having  been  burned  and  sacked  by  the 
Danes,  they  removed  to  St.  Germans.  The  see  was  styled  sometimes 
the  bishopric  of  Cornwall,  and  at  others  of  St.  Germans  and  Bodmin, 
until  the  annexation  of  the  bishopric  of  Cornwall  to  that  of  Crediton 
in  Devon,  1034;  about  16  years  after  which  time  Exeter  was  made 
the  head  of  the  diocrae.  Ordinations  were  held  in  Bodmin  church 
in  the  16th  century. 

Bodmin  was  early  a  place  of  importance.  Its  population  must 
have  been  considerable  five  centuries  ago,  if  the  statement  be  correct 
that  in  1351  no  less  than  1500  persons  died  in  it  of  the  pestilence. 
William  of  Worcester,  who  visited  Cornwall  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  speaks  of  this  as  recorded  in  the  registry  of  the  friars,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  adds  that,  during  that  same  year,  there  died  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  13,888  persons  of  the  order  of  friars. 
Bodmin  was  one  of  the  decayed  towns,  to  repair  which  an  Act  was 
passed  in  the  32nd  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1496,  Perkin  Warbeck,  the 
pretended  duke  of  York,  landed  in  Cornwall,  and  assembled  here  a 
force  of  8000  men,  with  which  he  attacked  the  city  of  Exeter.  A 
serious  insurrection  of  the  Cornishmen  took  place  in  1498,  when 
Thomas  Flammoc,  a  lawyer,  and  Michael  Joseph,  a  farrier,  of  this 
town,  were  chosen  leaders.  These  two  men  joined  their  forces  to 
those  of  Lord  Audley  at  Wells  in  Somersetshire,  and  marched  with 
this  nobleman  as  far  as  Eltham  in  Kent,  where  there  was  then  a  royal 
palace  ;  but  the  insurgents  were  defeated  by  the  king's  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Blackheath,  and  their  leaders  Lord  Audley,  Flammoc,  and 
Joseph  were  executed.  In  1550,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the 
Cornish  rebels  assembled  to  the  number  of  10,000,  and  encamped 
at  Castle  Kynock  near  this  town.  After  a  severe  contest  they  were 
defeated  by  Lord  Russell,  who  was  sent  to  oppose  them.  The  mayor 
of  the  town  having  been  obliged  by  the  insurgents  to  grant  them 
supplies,  became  thus  obnoxious  to  the  government.  Sir  Anthony 
Kingston,  the  provost  marshal,  invited  himself  to  dinner  at  the 
mayor's  house,  and  privately  requested  the  mayor  to  get  a  gallows 
ereeted,  as  one  of  the  townspeople  was  to  be  executed.  After  dinner, 
the  gallows  being  ready,  the  mayor  was  informed  that  he  was  to  be 
himself  the  victim,  for  being  a  'busy  rebel,'  and  he  was  executed 
accordingly.  Bodmin  was  successively  occupied  by  the  two  parties 
in  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  it  was  finally  taken  by 
General  Fairfax  in  1646. 

The  elective  franchise  was  conferred  on  Bodmin  in  the  23rd  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  it  has  ever  since  returned  two  m«nl"-i . 
to  Parliament.  The  first  charter  seems  to  be  that  of  Edward  III., 
granted  in  13B2.  The  town  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  is  built  partly  in  a  valley  and  partly  on  a  hill  side.  It 
is  considered  healthy,  and  ite  situation  is  agreeable.  The  streets  ore 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas  :  the  principal  street,  nearly  a  mile 
long,  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  and  contains  many  good  houses. 
Several  of  the  buildings  are  faced  with  cut  granite.  The  town  has 
been  considerably  improved  of  late  years.  The  church,  which  is  a 
handsome  structure,  was  rebuilt  in  1472.  It  is  the  largest  church  in 
the  county,  being  in  the  interior  151  feet  long,  and  63  feet  broad. 
It  has  a  massive  tower,  on  which  originally  stood  a  lofty  spire, 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1699.  The  tomb  of  Thomas  Vivian,  who 
died  prior  of  Bodmin  in  1533,  a  very  curious  relic,  is  at  the  north- 
cut  end  of  the  chancel.  It  is  an  altar-tomb  with  his  effigy  in  his 
pontificals  as  titular  Bishop  of  Megora,  placed  upon  it ;  anil  angels 
supporting  shields,  both  at  the  head  and  the  feet.  The  font  is  also 
Terr  remarkable. 

There  are  places  of  worship  for  Bryanites,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Independent*.  The  Grammar  school  which  was  closed  in  1886 
was  revived  in  1850.  Its  income  from  .endowment  is  51.  6«.  8d.  a 
year:  the  number  of  scholars  in  1852  was  25.  There  are  National 
'<  for  boys  and  girl*.  About  a  mile  north-west  of  the  town  arc 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  hospital  of  St.  Lawrence,  incorporated  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1582,  for  39  poor  men  and  women  afflicted  with 
leprosy,  who  were  to  elect  the  persons  to  be  admitted.  Some  pointed 
arches  and  portions  of  the  walls  remain.  King  James  granted  the 
hospital  a  market  and  a  fair  :  the  market  has  long  been  discontinued, 
but  a  fair,  which  is  very  well  supplied  with  horses  and  cattle,  is  still 
held  on  the  21st  of  August :  a  fair  is  also  held  for  cattle  and  horses 
on  the  29th  and  30th  of  October.  The  revenue  of  this  hospital 
amounted  to  about  1401.  per  annum;  but  in  consequence  of  abuse 
r]K.ration  wss  dissolved,  and  the  revenue  was  transferred  to 
the  infirmary  at  Truro,  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Tim  amizes,  quarter  sessions,  and  a  county  court  are  held  at 
Bodmin,  which  is  now  the  county  town.  A  new  county  assize  hall, 
and  judges'  lodgings  have  been  erected  here  within  these  few  years. 
A  commodious  market-house  has  also  been  erected ;  it  it  constructed 
of  granite  and  is  nn  ornamental  structure.  The  county  jail,  a  spacious 
building,  stands  a)>out  half  a  mile  north-east  of  the  town  :  the  county 
lunatic  asylum  is  at  the  western  end.  The  market,  whch  is  chiefly  f"V 
provision",  i*  (,n  Saturday.  A  railway  for  minerals  from  Bodmin  to 
Wadebri<lge,  and  np  the  valleys  to  Ruthern  and  Wcnford  bridges, 
opened  in  1884,  is  14J  miles  long.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Itodinin 
is  much  very  fine  scenery. 

In  the  Ticinity  of  Bodmin  is  Hslagsver  Moor,  where  a  low  kind  of 


festival,  called  'Bodmin  Hiding,'  was  formerly  held  in  the  month  of 
July.    A  mock  mayor   was  elected,  before  whom  was  lirout- 
trial  some  person  who  appeared  to  be  negligent  as  to  ! 
appearance  or  dress.     The  sentence  was  frequently  exeri  :•.•,!   l>y   •.-. 
ducking.     Hence  the   proverb   respecting  a   man   slovenly   dressed, 
"  He  shall  be  presented  in  Halogaver  Court."     The   '  court  '  and 
'riding'  have  fallen  into  desuetude.     About  a  mile  and  a  hair 
the  town  is  the  race-course,  where  races  ore  occasionally  li.  1  1.     Tim 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp  are  visible  about  two  miles  from  Bodiuin. 
Roman  urns,  coins,  tc.  have  been  exhumed  on  the  site.    Berry  tower, 
in  the  burying-ground  on  the  hill   north  of  the   town,   erect 
the  parishioners  in  1501,  formed  the  tower  of  an  ancient  chapel,  called 
Berry  chapel. 

(Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  edited  by  Lord  de  Dunstanville  ; 
Borlase's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall  ;  Davies  Gilbert's  Parochial  Ifittory 
of  Cornwall  ;  Wollis's  Bodmin  Rtgitter  ;  and  Cornwall  fttgixter.) 

BCEO'TIA,  a  province  of  ancient  Greece,  was  bounded  N.W.  by 
Phocis,  N.E.  and  E.  by  the  Opuntian  Gulf  and  the  Euripus,  which 
separated  it  from  the  island  of  Eubaca,  S.  by  Attica  and  Megaris,  and 
S.W.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  This  country  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  two  basins  of  very  irregular  form  and  of  unequal  dimensions, 
the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Ccphis- 
sus.  The  valley  of  the  Asopus  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  range 
of  Parlies  and  Cithroron  ;  the  small  basin  of  the  Lake  Hylike  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  division,  which  C" 
towns  of  Thebes,  Tanagra,  Thespire,  Platea,  and  Ascra.  The  northern 
division  was  not  completely  surrounded  by  natural  boundaries 
much  as  the  upper  vale  of  the  Cephissus  belonged  to  the  Phocinm.  It 
included  the  Lake  Copais,  and  the  towns  of  Orchomenus,  Ch:<  -i 
Coroneia,  Lebadeio,  and  Haliartus.  Each  of  the  divisions  had  its  lake 
and  its  river  ;  and  as  those  who  dwelt  by  the  Cephissus  were  called 
Epicephisii,  so  those  who  inhabited  the  marshy  land  near  the  Asopus 
were  called  Parasopii.  In  ancient  times  the  two  valleys  were  under 
the  separate  dominion  of  the  two  towns  which  in  each  of  them  were 
most  distinguished  by  their  wealth  and  population.  In  the  northern 
Orchomenus  for  a  long  time  took  the  lead  ;  and  the  city  on  the  Isme- 
nus,  under  the  different  names  of  Cadmea  and  Thebes,  was  always  the 
ruling  power  in  the  southern  portion.  On  the  coast  of  the  Euboic 
Sea  were  the  towns  of  Anthedon  and  Aulin  ;  ami  .1  few  miles  north- 
west of  the  latter,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountniii  of  the  same  name,  was 


A  mountain  wall  lines  the  whole  continental  coast  of  the  Euripuo, 
from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  to  the  flats  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sp.-r- 
clients..  From  Cape  Grados,  which  is  immediately  opposite  to  the 
islet  of  Strongile,  the  mountains  run  westward  and  form  the  bom 
between  the  basin  of  the  Cephissus  and  the  Spercheius,  known  in 
former  times  as  the  range  of  Oeta.  This  high  mountain  barrier 
the  outlet  of  the  Asopus,  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  bold  rocky  coast  of 
Cape  Stalamata,  which  is  a  little  north  of  the  ruins  of  Larymna,  belongs 
to  the  ancient  Bccotia.  The  heights  are  from  1300  to  3400  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  whole  length  of  the  coast  of  Bocotia,  following  the 
indentations,  is  about  30  miles.  The  coast  of  Eubooa  opposite  to  Sta- 
lamata and  Larymna  rises  still  higher  ;  and  the  narrow  sea  between 
the  two  coasts  is  in  some  places  more  than  -i\t\  fal  li"in-  deep. 
is  also  deep  water  along  the  Boeotian  and  Knhiron  coasts,  southward 
to  where  the  Kuripux  narrows  at  Auli.".  l-'rom  tin-  point  whore  the 
contracted  channel  of  the  Euripus  begins  to  widen  again,  n  low  tract 
which  contains  the  outlet  of  the  Asopns  continues  for  some  mile* 
along  the  coast  to  where  the  highlands  of  the  range  of  Parnes  abut  on 
the  sea. 

After  describing  the  coast,  Strabo  observes  (p.  405,  Casaub.),  that 
"  the  interior  consists   of  hollow  plains,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains  ;  on  the  south  by  those  of  Attica,  on  the  north  by  those  of 
Phocis  ;  on  the  west  Cithocron  enters  the  province  in  mi  ol>li.|ii, 
tion,  having  its  origin  a  little  above  the  Crisstean  <inlf.  win 
the  mountains  of  Attica  and  Mogaris,  anil  f  In  n  turnint;  into  the  phiin 
country  subsides  in  the  territory  of  Thebes."     The  basin  of  thi 
Copais  must  no  doubt  be  at  a  considerable  elevation.     It  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  an  extensive  drainage.   The  C'ephissus,  which  rises  in  tie 
central  mountains  of  this  part  of  the  continent,  runs  in  a  long  valley 
by  a  general  south-east  course  into  the  Lake  r<>pais,  which  r. 
also  the  waters  of  the  small  streams  of  the  Mi-Ins  and  I.Mplr, 
The  lake  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  range  of  Mount    1'toon. 
about  four  or  five  miles  across.     Between  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake 
and  the  sea  there  are  natural  subterraneous  channels  ('  katabotlu-i') 
in  the  limestone  rock,  which  form  the  outlets  of  the  lake.     One  of 
these  katabothra,  after  an  underground  course  of  about  four  < 
emerges  in  a  broad  ami  rapid  stream  at  Upper  Larymna,  from  which 
it   I!.  i«-s  above  ground  to  the  sea  at  Lower  Larymna.     To  the  east  of 
Lake  Copais,  and  separated  from  it  by  Mount  Sphingion,  is  Lake 
Hylike.  ami  at  a  little  distance  east  of  this  is  another  small  lake  now 
called  MoriU  and   Panilitnni.     These  are  supposed  to  be  connected 
together  and   with   the   Kuripiis  by  an  underground  channel.     The 
kntabothra  not  being  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Lake  Copais,  two  tunnels  were  cut  during  the  heroic  age  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  inundation.      One  of  these  tunnels  is  carried 
through  the  rock  from  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  lake  to  I'pper 
Larymna  :  it  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  has  about  twenty  verticjil 
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shafts,  but  these  are  now  choked  up.  The  second  tunnel  unites  lakes 
Copais  and  Hylike,  running  under  the  plain  of  Acrajphium,  and  is 
much  shorter.  These  two  great  works  are  supposed  to  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  Minya?  of  Orchomenus,  and  are  among  the  oldest 
existing  memorials  of  the  civilisation  of  the  country.  The  conduits 
having  become  choked  up  from  neglect,  Crates  of  Chalcis,  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  partially  succeeded  in  clearing  them  out.  The  basin  of 
the  Copais  contains  a  large  amount  of  fertile  land,  capable  of  growing 
cotton  and  other  products  in  abundance. 

According  to  Dicasarchus,  the  length  of  Bosotia  was  500  stadia,  its 
breadth  270  stadia.  Its  surface  is  1119  square  miles,  according  to 
Mr.  Clinton's  deductions.  ('  Fast.  Hell.'  ii.  399.)  Bosotia  was  remark- 
able in  ancient  times  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  and  for  the  dul- 
'  >f  its  inhabitants,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  dampness  and  thick- 
ness of  the  atmosphere ;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  to  the 
sensuality  in  which  their  teeming  soil  enabled  them  to  indulge.  That 
they  did  not  universally  pay  more  attention,  however,  to  the  develop- 
ment <>(  their  bodies  than  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  the  works 
of  Hemod,  Pindar,  and  Plutarch  (who  were  natives  of  Bccotia)  afford 
irrefra;.'!ible  evidence.  The  linen  fabrics  of  Bccotia  were  held  in  great 
estimation,  and  the  iron-mines  which  were  anciently  worked  in  the 
eastern  chain  of  mountains  supplied  the  material  for  the  famed 
Boeotian  cutlery ;  hence  we  read  in  ancient  writers  of  Aonian  iron, 
Aonian  weapons,  and  helmets  of  Bccotian  workmanship,  when  excel- 
lence is  meant  to  be  described. 

Bceotia  was  originally  peopled  by  various  barbarous  tribes  belonging 
partly  to  the  stock  of  the  Leleges  and  partly  to  the  Pelasgians.  But 
in  addition  to  these  there  were  two  tribes  who  ruled  the  country  in 
the  heroic  age,  namely,  the  Minyae,  whose  city  was  Orchomenus ;  and 
the  Oadmeones,  whose  capital  was  Thebes,  and  who  are  commonly 
regarded  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin  and  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  Cadmus,  the  brother  of  the  fabled  Europa.  From  the 
Cadmeones  the  country  was  originally  called  Cadmeis. 

The  Cadineans  and  the  Minyans  occupied  Cadmeis  till  about  sixty 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  they  were  partly  driven  out  by 
and  partly  incorporated  with  the  jEolian  Boeotians,  a  Thessalian 
people,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  settlements  in  the  upper 
vale  of  the  Apidanus  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pagasetic  bay, 
by  the  Thessalian  immigration  from  Thesprotia,  and  who  gave  their 
name  to  the  country.  Thucydides,  who  records  this  invasion  from 
Theasaly  (i.  12),  adds,  parenthetically,  "  There  was  however  a  portion 
of  them  (the  Bceotians)  in  this  country  even  before  that  time,  and  to 
this  belong  the  Boeotians  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Troy."  The  Boeotians  having  thus  expelled  the  Minyans  from  Orcho- 
menul,  and  the  Cadmeans  from  Thebes,  the  former  fled  to  Laconia, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  Dorian  invasion  twenty  years  after- 
•wards,  and  took  refuge  some  of  them  hi  Triphylia,  others  in  Thera, 
and  these  at  a  later  period  went  with  the  colony  to  Cyrene.  The 
Gephyraeans  and  the  ^Egids,  who  were  priest-families  of  the  Cad- 
means,  proceeded  to  Athens  and  Sparta ;  but  the  old  Pelasgic  people, 
the  Cadmean  commonalty,  first  went  to  Athens  and  thence  to  Lem- 
nos,  Samothrace,  and  the  coasts  of  jEolis.  Twenty  years  after  the 
..•Eolian  conquest  of  Bceotia,  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
took  place,  and  the  expelled  Pelopids  and  Achaeans,  on  their  way  to 
Asia  through  Bceotia,  were  joined  by  so  many  of  the  ^Eolian  Boeotians 
that  the  settlement  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^Eolian  or 
Boeotian  colony.  (Strabo,  402,  c.) 

The  Bceotians  were  members  of  the  Amphictyonic  Assembly,  and 
we  are  informed  by  various  authors  that  the  Boeotian  towns  soon 
became  members  of  a  league  of  which  Thebes  was  the  head.  The 
deputies  of  the  confederate  states  met  in  the  plain  before  Coroneia,  at 
the  temple  of  Athena  of  Iton ;  and  this  meeting  took  place  at  the 
festival  of  the  Pambceotia.  Every  one  of  the  confederate  states  was,  as 
mien,  free,  but  several  of  them  had  smaller  towns  dependent  upon 
them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  the  independ- 
ent states ;  but  as  we  are  told  that  at  the  ancient  festival  of  the  Dsedala, 
which  wan  celebrated  every  sixty  years  at  Plataea,  fourteen  wooden 
images  were  carried  in  procession  to  the  summit  of  Cithasron ;  and  as 
we  know  that  seven  was  a  holy  number  among  the  Boeotians,  we  may 
infer  that  fourteen  was  originally  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
confederacy,  just  as  we  find  in  other  states  that  holy  numbers  are 
•  •  the  bases  of  political  divisions.  The  representatives  of  the 
different  towns  of  the  confederacy  were  styled  Boeotarchs.  The  affairs 
of  the  confederacy  were  debated  at  four  national  councils,  the  Bcco- 
tarchs  having  the  initiative  authority,  the  members  of  the  council 
the  power  of  confirmation.  (Thucydides,  v.  38.)  The  Bccotian  con- 
federacy wa»  diMolved  in  B.C.  171,  after  having  undergone  many 
changes  and  fluctuations. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  government  which  prevailed  in  the 
several  Boeotian  towns,  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  was 
the  same  with  that  of  Thebes,  which  was  in  the  historical  times  gene- 
rally a  rigid  oligarchy.  By  the  v/iitoi  6 f ratal,  or  adoptive  laws,  intro- 
duced by  Philolaus  soon  after  the  13th  Olympiad,  the  adoption  of 
younger  sons  from  other  families  was  insisted  upon  in  cases  where  a 
T  the  ruling  caste  had  no  oflspring  of  his  own,  and  so  a 
diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  privileged  order  was  obviated.  The 
it.ivii  |»iw«r  was  vested  in  an  Archon,  chosen  yearly  by  ballot. 
With  iiucU  a  government  the  Boeotians  must  naturally  have  been 


opposed  to  the  neighbouring  democratical  state  of  Attica  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  them  about  the  year  B.C.  507  joining  the  Peloponnesians 
and  Chalcidians  in  an  attack  upon  the  Athenians  (Herod,  v.  74,  &c.), 
and  probably  the  same  cause  made  them  go  over  to  the  Persians  in 
B.C.  480.  The  victory  at  Platxa  deprived  them  of  their  authority  in 
the  Boeotian  league,  until  the  Lacedjemonians,  from  interested  consi- 
derations, acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  lesser 
states,  and  restored  to  them  in  B.C.  457  the  power  which  they  hiul 
taken  from  them.  In  the  year  B.C.  455  the  decisive  battle  of  OZno- 
phyta  subjected  all  Bceotia  to  the  Athenians,  and  Thebes  became 
democratical ;  but  a  few  years  after  (B.C.  447),  in  consequence  of  some 
abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  democracy,  the  oligarchical  form  of 
government  was  restored  (Aristot.  '  Pol.'  v.  2  ;  v.  6),  and  the  signal 
defeat  sustained  by  the  Athenians  at  Coroueia  freed  Bceotia  from  her 
foreign  yoke.  The  Thebans  were  active  partisans  of  Sparta  in  the 
Pelopounesiau  war,  and  contributed  mainly  to  the  downfal  of  Athens ; 
but  in  the  year  B.C.  395  they  became  members  of  the  confederacy 
against  Lacedasmon,  which  was  broken  up  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  the  victory  which  Agesilaus  gained  over  them  at 
Coroneia.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  followed  (B.C.  387),  and  five  years 
after  the  treacherous  seizure  of  the  Cadmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  by 
Phcebidas  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  its  subsequent  recovery  by  Pelopidas, 
brought  about  another  war  between  Boootia  and  Lacedsenion,  in  which 
the  great  abilities  of  the  Theban  generals,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopi- 
das, made  Boootia  the  leading  power  in  Greece.  But  the  former  fell 
at  Mautineia,  and  the  power  of  Thebes  fell  with  him.  The  Macedo- 
nian influence  now  began  to  prevail ;  Athens  and  Thebes  were  over- 
thrown by  Philip  at  Chseroneia  (B.C.  338),  and  three  years  afterwards 
Thebes  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  its  ter- 
ritory divided  among  the  Periccci.  In  the  year  B.C.  315,  Cassander 
rebuilt  Thebes,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Athenians,  but  it 
never  regained  its  political  importance.  Thebes  favoured  the  Roman 
cause  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  but  it  dwindled  away  under  the  Roman 
dominion.  (Pausau.  viii.  33.  1.) 

Boeotia  forms,  together  with  Attica,  a  nome  or  department  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  is  divided  into  two  Eparchies  or  districts, 
named  from  the  chief  towns  in  each — Thebes  and  Livadia.  Lirarliu, 
or  Lebadea,  before  the  Greek  revolution  was  a  place  of  some  10,000 
inhabitants ;  it  was  then  ruined,  and  is  now  an  unimportant  place. 
It  stands  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  ancient  Lebadeia.  The  cave  of  Trophonius  it  is  supposed 
is  covered  up  by  ruins.  The  modern  Thebes,  or  Thivai,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  citadel  or  Cadmeia.  It  is  a  place  of  about  8000 
inhabitants.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood.  The  town  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  (1853)  by  an 
earthquake.  [THEBES.] 

(Miiller,  Orchomenos  und  die  Minyer ;  Klutz,  De  Fcedere  Sceotico  ; 
Wachsmuth,  Hellm.  Altertliumik,  I.  i.  128;  Thiersch,  Etat  Actnel  de 
la  O'rece ;  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece;  Arnold's  Thucydidei ;  Clin- 
ton, Fasti  Hellenici ;  Forchhammer,  Hellenika.} 

BOG,  or  BUG,  a  river  of  Russia,  the  ancient  Hypanis,  rises  to  the 
south-east  of  Tarnopol  in  Podolia,  in  the  elevated  plateau  whi^h 
extends  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  Kieff.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Ingul,  Balta,  Tshertal,  and  Salonicha  before  it  quits  the 
territory  of  Podolia.  Thence  it  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
towards  Nikolaieffsk,  bounded  on  its  right  bank  by  high  land.  It 
descends  by  a  succession  of  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Sekolnie,  into  the 
low  country  that  lies  between  its  left  bank  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  where  it  winds  its  way  through  a  limau,  formed  by  its  own 
inundations,  nearly  50  miles  in  length,  and  falls  into  the  actuary  of 
the  Dnieper  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Oczakoff,  under  the  meridian 
of  32°  E.  The  Bog  is  about  480  miles  in  length,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  it  attains  a  breadth  of  500  feet ;  but  its  bed  is  so 
much  obstructed  by  rocks  and  sandbanks  that  it  is  only  navigable 
when  its  waters  are  much  swollen.  The  Senintha  falls  into  the  Bog 
at  Olviopol,  *  in  the  Russian  province  of  Kherson,  and  the  Yekul  at 
Nikolaieffsk,  in  the  same  province.  By  the  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  the  year  1774,  the  Bog  became  for  a  short  time  the  frontier 
between  the  two  countries,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seninka  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  current  of  the  Bog  is  extremely  gentle,  and  its 
waters,  in  its  lower  course,  are  of  a  saline  taste.  (Herod,  iv.  52.) 
The  principal  towns  situated  on  its  banks  are  Bratzlaff,  Bobopol, 
Olviopol,  Vosnesensk,  and  Nikolaieffsk  or  Nicolaiev. 

BOGLIPO'RE  (BHAGELPU'R),  a  district  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 
formerly  known  a£  the  circar  of  Monghir,  comprehending  in  its  south- 
east quarter  the  territory  of  Rajmahal,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Mogul 
province  of  Bengal.  The  district  lies  between  24°  and  26°  N.  lat.,  86" 
and  89°  E.  long.  Its  greatest  lengthis  about  133  miles,  breadth80  miles. 

Boglipore  district  contains  several  chains  and  groups  of  hills,  which 
form  part  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains.  Much  of  the  level  laud  is  occu- 
pied by  mere  rock,  and  is  altogether  incapable  of  cultivation.  Other 
portions  consist  of  rich  and  productive  soil.  In  the  level  lands  over- 
flowed by  the  Ganges  are  spots  from  which  the  washermen  of  the 
vicinity  collect  carbonate  of  soda,  which  effloresces  on  the  surface  in 
October,  and  which  they  call  '  kurwa  rnati.' 

The  Ganges  flows  eastward  through  the  district  of  Boglipore  from 
above  Monghir  (where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  this  district  and 
Tirhut)  to  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Rajmahal  territory.  The 
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district  i»  besides  watered  by  many  small  stream*  which  full  i 
Ganges  on  each  side,  none  of  which  are  navigable  except  >lm . 
flooding  of  the  Ganges.    Many  Joels,  or  stagnant  lakes,  are  met  with  in 
this  district. 

Besides  Boglipore,  the  capital,  the  district  contains  the  towns  of 
Rnjmahal,  Champanagur,  Surajeghur,  Colgong,  Monghir,  Bogwangola, 
which  has  an  important  grain  market,  and  Oudanulla.  The  popula- 
tion amount*  to  rather  more  than  two  millions,  of  whom  400,000  are 
Mohammedans,  and  the  remainder  Hindoos.  The  mountaineers 
residing  to  the  south  and  west  of  Rajmah:d  in  this  district  are 
described  as  an  uncivilised  race,  differing  in  manners,  customs,  and 
religion  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  plains,  never  sub- 
mitting to  the  native  governments,  and  subsisting  by  plunder.  The 
British  government  has  for  some  years  been  gradually  bringing  the 
mountaineers  within  the  pale  of  the  customary  laws,  modified  in  some 
few  particulars  to  suit  their  hereditary  views  of  justice. 

Great  numbers  of  pilgrims,  soldiers,  and  European  travellers  are 
continually  passing  through  the  district  both  by  land  and  by  water, 
mi.!  this  forms  a  principal  source  of  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
furnish  travellers  with  provisions  and  other  necessary  articles  of  con- 
sumption. Rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  maize  form  the  principal  articles 
of  agricultural  groduce.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  about  the  towns  of 
Monghir  and  Boglipore.  Some  cotton  is  grown.  Small  quantities  of 
silk  and  saltpetre  are  produced,  and  about  7000  maunds  of  indigo  ore 
exported  annually  on  an  average.  Black  bears,  a  species  of  baboon 
called  Hunimaun,  and  a  short-tailed  monkey  called  the  Ratuya,  ore 
met  with  in  the  district 

BOUUl'O'KK,  the  capital  of  the  district  lost  described,  is  a  town 
of  modern  erection,  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  in  25°  13'  N.  lat.,  86"  58' E.  long.;  110  miles  N.\V.  from 
Moorshedabad.  The  town  contains  about  5000  dwellings,  and  30,000 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  There  are  a  few  Roman 
Catholics,  partly  the  descendants  of  Portuguese  settlers,  and  partly 
native  converts.  A  Mohammedan  college  exists  in  the  town,  but  is 
ii"W  in  a  state  of  decay.  A  school  for  the  instruction  of  natives, 
established  here  in  1823,  under  the  patronage  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  Calcutta,  is  supported  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  few 
houses  in  the  town  which  are  inhabited  by  Europeans  are  handsomely 
built,  and  the  Mohammedan  mosques  are  also  ornamental  structures, 
but  with  these  exceptions  the  buildings  are  of  a  mean  character,  and 
are  generally  scattered  about  without  order.  Boglipore  is  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  steamers  which  ply  on  the  Ganges  between  Calcutta 
and  Allahabad.  About  a  mile  north-west  from  the  town  there  are 
two  round  towers,  supposed  to  be  of  Jain  origin,  which  are  considered 
tly  huly  to  be  the  objects  of  pilgrimages.  For  the  accommo- 
•f  pilgrims  a  building  has  been  erected  near  the  spot  by  the 
|ioor. 

BOGOTA,  or  SANTA  FH  DE  BOGOTA,  a  city  in  South  America, 
up  to  1811  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada, 
then  to  1819  of  the  republic  of  Cundinamarca,  afterwards  of  the 
republic  of  Columbia,  and  since  the  dissolution  of  this  republic  in 
'lie  metropolis  of  the  republic  of  Nueva  Granada,  is  situated  in 
14  1"'  \V.  long.  Bogotil  was  founded  by  Quesade 
^.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  two  lofty  and  rocky  mountains, 
Montaerrat  and  Guadoloupe,  which  belong  to  the  high  range  that  runs 
nearly  north  and  south  between  the  basins  of  the  Magdalena  anil  the 
Orinoco ;  these  mountains  completely  shelter  the  town  from  easterly 
winds,  and  supply  it  with  water.  The  city  is  slightly  elevated  above  ' 
a  very  extensive  and  fertile  but  in  ]>arta  swampy  plain  which  lies  to  ' 
the  west  of  it.  The  river  Bogota,  or  Kunza,  from  which  the  town  has 
received  its  name,  winds  through  the  centre  of  the  plain,  at  t  i 
tance  of  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  town.  The  San  Francisco,  a  small 
feeder  of  the  Kio  Bogota,  traverses  the  city. 

Although  Bogota  is  only  a  few  degrees  from  the  equator  it  has  a 
very  mild  climate,  owing  to  its  high  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
fen  :  the  thermometer  seldom  risen  above  65°  in  summer,  and  it  falls 
in  winter  only  to  45*.  There  are  two  rainy  seasons,  one  during  April 
and  May,  and  the  other  from  the  beginning  of  Septombi •, 
of  December.  In  June,  July,  and  August  the  weather  is  unsettled 
and  showery,  and  only  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of 
March  it  is  rather  dry.  But  mling  this  excessive  humidity 

the  climate  is  not  unhealthy.  Kpiil<  niio  diseases  are  unknown,  and 
Europeans  commonly  enjoy  good  health,  after  having  had  on  their 
arrival  a  fever  for  a  few  days. 

The  street*  are  narrow ;  but  they  intersect  one  another  at  right 
angles,  and  are  tolerably  regular.  All  of  them  an  paved,  and  the 


prinoip:il  hare  footpaths,  where  the  passengers  are  i-l  m  the 

min  by  the  projecting  roofs  of  the  houses.     A  stream  of  v 
stant  ly  (lowing  throui:h   the   miililV  of  tin-   streets.     Ti 
street  (Calle  Real)  is  well  puved,  and  built  with  the  great/--- 
At  the  extremity  of  it  is  the  principal  square,  win-re  on   Friday  a 
market  in  held.     One  side  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  the  palace,  the 
other  side  by  the  custom-house  and  the  cathedral.     The  other  square* 
also  are  spacious,  and  all   of  them   .•  :      ornamented  with  fountains. 
Tli.-  market-place  is  well  supplied  with  provi- 
<.]  In  rlis,  and  Bowers. 

As  Bogota  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  most  of  the  houses, 
which  ore  constructed  after  the  Spanish  fashion  mum!  a  court-yard, 
consist  of  one  or  two  stories  only;  they  are  built  of  linked  1 
the  greater  part  are  covered  with  tiles,  and  the  external  walls  are 
whitewashed.     The  cathedral  of  Bogota  was  great!  \  l>y  an 

earthquake  in  1827,  but  has  been  since  repaired  and  is  still  a  noble 
bnililing.     The  other  churches,  to  the  number  of  L'fi.    are  in  their 
interior  splendidly  decorated.     There   are   nine   well    .  ndo\\,d   ami 
solidly  built  monasteries  and  three  nunneries.     The  palace,  which 
once  was  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  viccmys,  and  is  now  inli 
by   the   president   of   Xueva  Granada,  is   a  flat-rm 
adjoining  ones,  much  lower,  ornamented  with  galleries,  constitute  its 
dependencies.     The  palace  of  the  deputies  is  merely  a  largo  house  at 
the  corner  of  a  street;  the  mound-floor  i«  let  for  shops.     The  senate 
assembles  in  a  wing  of  the  Dominican  convent,  which  has  been 
up  for  the  purpose.     There  are  three  colleges   in  Bogota,  all   well 
situated  and  well  built.     The  principal  one.  that  of  the  Jesuits,  pos- 
sesses the  character  of  solidity  peculiar  to  all  the  edifices  erected  by 
that  famous  order.     The  course  of  instruction  in  these  o' 
consists  of  the  Latin  language,  philosophy,  mathematii  •--.  and  1 1- 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  Mint,  the  hospital 
Juan  do  Dios,  and  a  theatre. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bogota  are  Creoles.     The  half- 
bred  Indians  however  are  numerous,  being  alone  employed  as  sei 
Mulattoes  are  not  frequent,  and  negroes  very  rare.     The  popuhr 
estimated  at  40,000. 

The  alomedo,  or  public  walk,  which  forms  one  of  the  pr 
entrances  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  piece  of  ground,  intersected  by  fragrant 
hedges  of  rose-bushes  and  a  variety  of  wild  flowers  of  luxuriant 
growth.  The  amusements  of  the  townsfolk  consist  of  balls,  cock  and 
bull  fights,  and  occasionally  the  theatre ;  but  more  frequently  games 
of  chance  are  resorted  to. 

Bogota  owes  its  importance  solely  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  so  long  the  seat  of  government,  for  which  it   is  well  ail. 
owing  to  the  ready  communication  with  the  country  to  the  north  ami 
east.     In  three  days  the  town  of  Honda  on  the  banks  of  the  Map 
is  reached,  whence  the  post  generally  arrives  at  the  coast  in 
days,   owing  to  the  great  velocity  of  the  current,    which    1 
delays  its  return  after  the  rainy  season,  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  days. 
A-'ain,  the  river  Meta  runs  to  the  east  of  the  mountains  which 
at  the  bock  of  the  town.     This  stream  falls  into  the  Orinoco, and  thus 
gives  facilities  for  sending  information  ilown  that  river.     During  the 
present  year  (1853)  a  fleet  of  large  river  steamers  has  been  built  in 
I. mil  I. in  for  the  navigation  of  the  Magdalena. 

The  plain  of  Bogota  is  45  miles  1<  >ir_r  from  north  to  south,  and  above 
in  miles  I  Voin  east  to  west.     Only  the  part  about  the  city  i*  cultivated  ; 
the  rest  of  it  is  overgrown  with  pasture,  shrubs,  or  swamp  reeds.     1 1 
contains  abundance  of  coal,  rich  salt  mines,  and  huge  fossil  remains 
of  animals.     On  its  south-western  edge  the  Rio  Bogota  enters  a  ravine 
nearly  40  miles  in  length,  from  which  it  emerges  into  the  valley  of 
the  Magdalena.     The  rocky  sides  of  the  ravine  in  many  places  approach 
close  upon  each  other,  especially  above  the  cataract  of  Tei|iienilama, 
where  the  raging  waters  ore  pent  in  between  over-hanging  cliffs  only 
36  feet  apart,  and  when  they  escape  from  the  pressure  spring  down  in 
an  unbroken  mass  full  650  feet,  forming  perhaps  the  finest  waterfall 
in  the  world.     Near  the  road  from   Bogota  to  Ibaque  are  the  two 
natural  rock  bridges  of  Icononzo.     The  upper  one  is  above  40  feet 
wide,  8  feet  tli iek   in  the  centre,  and  more  th  •   :ib.,vc  the 

surface  of  the  Soraraa-1'az,  a  feeder  of  the  Bogota,  which  hero  runs  at 
the  bottom  of  a  dark  and  deep  chasm  in  the  rocks.     The  lower 
50  feet  beneath  the  first,  and  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  fall  of 
a  part  of  the  rock  of  which  the  upper  bridge  is  composed ;  it  has  a  hole 
in  t  lie  centre  through  whiih    the  abyss  is  seen  far  In-low,  and    innu- 
merable owls,  baU,  and  ravens  h  iv.  IIHL-  ••••••r  the  .lark  stream.    These 

bridges  are  frequented  only  by  the  Indians  and  by  curious  travellers. 

tllumboldt;  Mollien's  LeUeri  from  Columbia.) 
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